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ASEiffcEENSHiRE,  measurements  of  trees 

i^  435 

Abies    Engelmanni,    42,    85,     117,    248  ; 

Menziesii  Parryana,  85,  24S 
Abutilon     Darwinii     tessellatum,      530 ; 

A.  Lemoinei,  248,  777 
Acacia  arabica,  369 
Acalypha  macrnphylla,  231 
Adelaide  Botanic  Gardens,  136 
Adlantum  :emulum,  584  ;    A.  caudatum, 

777  ;  A.  Edgworthii,  632 
Adulteration  of  Seed  Act,  prosecutions 
under  the,  688,  697,  720,  722,  784,  789 
^Echmea  Veitchii,  632 
j^sculus  parviflora,  653 
Aerides  crassifolium,  20,  492  ;  testaceum, 

166  ;  Wightianum,  166 

African  Vegetation,  Notes  on,  460 

Agave.     Mr.     Baker's    Synopsis    of    the 

Species  of,  40,  136,  200,  264,  396,  490, 

556,   620,  682,  717,  748,  780,  807  ;  key 

to  the  species,  808 

Agave  albicans,  717  ;  A.  amerlcana,  201  ; 

A.  attenuata,  748  ;  A.  Bernhardii,  717  ; 

A.    Botteri,    264 ;    A.    BoucheJ,    717 ; 

A.   brachystachys,  807  ;  A.  Brauniana, 

717;    A.  bromeliasfolia,  780;  A.    cali- 

fornica,    556  ;    A.  caribrea,    683  ;    A. 

Celsiana,  620  ;  A.    chloracantha,  717  ; 

_  A.    coccinea,  201 ;   A.    concinna,   137  ; 

A,    Corderoyi,    398,   469  ;    A.    dasyli- 

rioides,  557  ;  A.  Decaisneana,  264 ;  A, 

densiflora,  490  ;  A.  Ehrhenbergii,  620  ; 

A.    Ellemeetiana,    748  ;  A.    elongata, 

397  ;    A.   elongata  var.   sisalana,  397  ; 

A.    excelsa,    397 ;    A.    ferox,  40 ;    A. 

flaccida,     137  ;     A.     Galeottei,    40  ; 

A.    geminiflora,     620  ;    A.     Gcepper- 

tiana,     682  ;    A.     guttata,    808  ;    A. 

Haselofii,      683  ;      A.       horizontalip, 

682 ;  A.  Houlettii,  557  ;  A.  Humbold- 

tiana,  682  ;  A.  Ixtli,  397  ;  A.  Jacquini- 

ana,    264 ;     A.     kewensis,    683 ;    A. 

laxa,  780 ;  A.    Laurentiana,  620  ;  A. 

Lindleyi,  620  ;  A.  lurida.  264  ;  A.   ma- 

cracantha,  137  ;  A.  maculata,  807  ;  A. 

Martiam,  683 ;  A.  Maximiliana,  201  ; 

A.  melanacantha,  620  ;  A.  mexicana, 

301  ;    A.  micracantha,   717  ;  A.   mira- 

dorensis,  :;i,  264,  659;  A,  mitis,  717; 

A.  Muilmanr-i-  683  ;  A.  Newberryi,  557  ; 

A.  oblongata.  ^83  ;  A.  Offoyana,  620  ; 

A.    Palmeri.   200-  A.    Parryi,   40;  A. 

polyacantha,  490  ;  K.  potatorum,  40  ; 

A.  pruinosa,  748  ;  A  pubescens,  807  ; 

A.  pugioniformis,  780  .  A.  Regeliana, 

398  ;  A.  regia,  620  ;  A.  -evoluta,  808  ; 

A.    rigida,    397  ;    A.    rubK;cens,   780  ; 

A.  rudis,  620  ;    A.   rupicoh.   717  ;  a. 

Salmdyckii,  490  ;  A.  Sartorii  683  ;  A. 

Scolymus,   40  ;  A.  Seemannisria,   40 ; 

A.  semilata,   780  ;  A.  Shawii,  Vjj  ;  a. 

Smithiana,    682  ;    A.    sobolifera,  780  ; 

A.  spicata,  781  ;  A.   striata,  556.  a. 

striata  var.  echinoides,  556  ;  A.  stiata 

var.    recurva,    556  ;     A.    striata    Vi.r. 

stricta,  556 ;  A.   Theometel,  200  ;   *, 

Thomsoniana,  717  ;  A.  undulata,  808 

A.  utahensis,  137  ;  A.  variegata,  808  ; 

A.     vlrginica,     807 ;     A.    viridissima, 

137 ;   A.   vivipara,    780 ;  A.   Wallisii, 

717  ;    A.    Warelliana,   264 ;    A.  Wis- 

lizeni,  40  ;  A.  yuccaefolia,  718 

Agave  Salmiana,  flowering  at  Intra,  176 

Agaves  at  Jean  Verschaflelt's,  533 

Ageratums  at  Castle  Kennedy,  691 

Ageratums,  new  dwarf  bedding,  466,  755 

Albumen  of  various  seeds,  the,  560 

Alders,  notes  on,  427 

Algerian  wines,  the  importation  of,  337 

Algeria,  ravages  committed  by  sparrows 

in,  113 
Allium  unifolium,  366 
Alloplectus  peltatus,  777 
Alocasla  Seduni,  777  ;  Thibautlana,  20 
Aloe  chinensis,  231  ;  A.  chloroleuca,  38  ; 

A.  platylepis,  38  ;  A,  tricolor,  503 
Alstromeria  pelegrina,  777 


Amaryllis  reticulata,  on  the  culture  of,  245 
Amateur  gardening,  204,  332 
American  Peaches,  the  eariy,  720 
American  scientific  surveys,  716 
America,  extension  of  fruit  culture  in,  531 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  267,  440,  468,  502 
Anatomy  and  functions  of  the  leaves  of 

Diona^a  muscipula.  115 
Anatomy,    comparative,   and    history  of 

germs,  665 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  529 
Anemiopsis  Ludovici  Salvatoris,  503 
Anemone  fulgens,  198  ;  A.  japonica,  242, 

370  ;  A.  japonica  alba,  534 
Annuals,  hardy,  grown  at  Chiswick,  152 
Annuals,  in  pots,  118  ;  notes  on  new,  503 
Anona  Cherimolia,  118 
Anthurium  Andreanum,   231  ;   trilobum, 

503 
Ants  in  meadows,  118 
Aphis  vastator,  59 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  649,    692,  724, 

787 
Apple,  the  (Supplement,  Sept.  15) 
Apple  crop  of  1877,  the,  534 
Apple  cultivation  in  Canada,  314 
Apple,  Gravenstein,  787,  815  ;  the  "Ten 

Commandments,"   469  ;   Clone's,   745  ; 

Worcester  Pearmain,  434,  532 
Apples  for  standards,  723 
Apples,  on  the  culture  of,  358 
Aquarium,  the   Potato  Show  at  the,  468, 

Soo,  532,  564,  595 
Aquatic  plants,  on  the  culture  of,  234 
Aquilegia      californica     hybrida,      503  ; 

ccerulea  hybrida,  19S 
Arads,  on  the  culture  of  hardy,  524 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  690,  726 
Araucaria  excelsa,  777 
Arbutus  andrachne,  813 
Arctic  expedition,  the,  715 
Arctic  woodland,  the,  58 
Ardisia  Oliveri,  680 
Arthropodium  neo-caledonicum,  503 
Artificial  fruit,  187 
Artistic  gardening,  531 
Arundo  conspicua.   84  ;  A.   Donax,  500, 

565,  628,  660  ;  flowering  of,  597 
Arundo  Donax  and  the  Pampas  grass, 

534 
Ash  of  Celery,  the,  598 
Ash  trees,  notes  on  old,  435 
Asparagus  Dregeanus,  598 
Asters  grown  at  Chiswick,  notes  on,  279 
Asters,  notes  on  the  best,  496 
Astilbe  barbata,  525;  A.  rivularis,  500 
Attar  of  Roses,  275 
Auricula,  alpine,  Silvia,  231 
Auriculas  at  Kirkby  Malzeard,  the,  302  ; 

the  autumn  culture  of,  211  ;  new,  434  ; 

notes  on,  563  ;  the  old  single  white  and 

lilac,  400 
Australia  and  California,  a  visit  to  the 

big  trees  of,  491 
Australia,    Cinchonas    in,    565  ;    double 

flowers  from,   726  ;  the  Pomegranate 

of,  562 
Australian  Eucalyptus,  the,  491 
Austrian  Brier,  the,  85 
Autumnal  foliage,  596 
Autumn  flowering  Iris,  373 
Autumn  planting,  525,  342  ;  Roses,  364, 

406 
Autumn,  the  Roseless,  270,  340,  374,  408 
\verrhoa  Eilimbi,  626 
■^zalea  imbricata,  198 


B 

BagS^ot  Nursery,  the,  488 
BahaiVis,  castor  oil  in  the,  ro8 
Bahia,  TQ^acco  culture  in,  656 
Balsam,-,n  the  culture  of  the,  178 
Balsam 0(irp on  brevifolium,  108 
Bamboo,  he,  and  its  uses,  167 
Bangaloredeciduous  trees,  &c.,  at,  119 
Banffshire.'iniensions  of  trees  in,  501 
Banksian  R^e,  the  single,  85 
Bannerman,  u.  T,  (with  portrait),  52 


Banyan  Fig  trees,  notes  on,  105 

Barnet  and  Highgate  nurseries,  the,  618 

Barometer,  the,  why  it  rises  and  tails,  58 

Barrotia  Pancheri,  777 

Battle  of  Life,  the,  679 

Beadon,  the  Rev.  Canon,  the  centenary 

of.  689 
Beans,  on  the  growth  of,  82 
Bedding-out,  the,   at   Cleveland    House, 

273,  592  ;  at  Doveridge   Hall,  597  ;  at 

Victoria   Park,    the,    212 ;    in    Queen's 

Square,  Brighton,  262 
Bedding  season,  notes  on  the,  262 
Beds,  summer,  Pseonies  for,  rii 
Beech  mast,  the  abundance  of,  245 
Bees,  do  they  massacre  the  drones,  142  ; 

enmity    of    queen,    402  ;     introducing 

Italian  queen,  462  ;  Ligurian  or  Italian, 

247  ;  queens,  the  number  of  in  one  hive, 

204 
Beet,  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted,  306 
Beet,  on  the  growth  of,  563 
Begonia   Davisii,    267 ;     B.    Empress   of 

India,    248  ;     B.    nietallica,    503  ;     B. 

Monarch,   86  ;  B.  Moonlight,  530  ;  B. 

Mrs.   C.  Scorer,  86  ;  E.   Queen  of  the 

Whites,  248  ;  B.  Royal  Standard,  632  ; 

B.  X  weltoniensis.  85 
Begonia  sports,  488 
Begonia  tubers,  how  to  winter,  439 
Begonias  certificated  at  Chiswick,    152  ; 

hybrid,    86,    198  ;    new   seedling,   501  ; 

new     tuberous-rooted    of   1877,    456 ; 

illustration  of  some  new,  752,  n6,  439, 

501,  567  ;  at  Kew,  302 
Berlin,  vegetable  remains  in  the  Egyptian 

museum,  563 
Bestwood,  the  conservatory  at,  726 
Bignonia  venusta,  786 
Birch,  witch  knots  on  the,  601,  759,  761 
Birds,  shooting  wild,  430,  462,  492 
Blackberries,  while,  439,  468,  5G6 
Blackbird,  a  white,  216 
Blandfordia  flammea  var.  princeps,  778 
Bodicote,  the  medical  gardens  at,  243 
Bollea  Lalindei,  632 
Bomarea  oliganlha,  648 
Bones,  the  value  of  charred,  as  manure, 

583.  660,  758 

Books  : — Aveling's  Physiological  Tables 
for  the  use  of  Students,  568  ;  Baillon's 
Hisfoire  des  Plantes,  185  ;  Baker's 
Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles, 
249  ;  Bemrose's  Panoramic  Guide,  185  ; 
Britten's  Popular  British  Fungi,  249  ; 
Campbell- Walker's  State  Forestry, 
782 ;  and  Report  on  the  Forests  of 
New  Zealand,  810 ;  Carpenters 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Public 
Health,  440  ;  Cole's  The  Royal 
Parks  and  Gardens  of  London, 
268  ;  Crespigny's  New  London  Flora, 
183  ;  CresswffU's  Woman  and  her 
Work  in  the  World,  185  ;  Darwin's  The 
Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants 
of  the  same  Species,  208  ;  Ecorchard's 
Nouvelle  Theorie  de  la  Botanique,  185  ; 
Edgeworth's  Pollen,  568  ;  Ferns  of  the 
British  Isles,  750 ;  Fish's  Bulbs  and 
Bulb  Culture,  568  ;  Florist  and  Pomo- 
logist,  the,  185  ;  Gardeners'  Year  Book, 
750  ;  Greenwood's  Tree  Lifter,  144 ; 
Hobday's  Cottage  Gardening,  14  ; 
Hull's  Coffee  Planting  in  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon,  184  ;  Indian  Forester, 
686 ;  Jiiger's  Lehrbuch  der  Garten- 
kunst,  &c.,  402  ;  Journal  of  the  British 
Dairy  Farmer's  Association,  371  ; 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  185  ; 
Koch's  Der  Obstbau  im  Deutschen 
Reiche  und  der  Ausfall  der  Obsternte 
iinjahre,  269  ;  Koehne's  Flora  Brasili- 
ensis,  718  ;  Kurz's  Bamboo  and  its 
Uses,  167  ;  Lavalliie's  Arboretum 
Segrezianum,  375  ;  Lee's  The  Forest 
and  Chase  of  Malvern.  7r8  ;  Moore 
and  Jackman's  The  Clematis  as  a 
Garden  Flower,  590;  Mueller's  Intro- 
duction to  Botanic  Teachings  at  the 


Schools  of  Victoria,  440  ;  Nichols'  The 
Diet  Cure,  622  ;  Paul's  Rose  Annual, 
622 ;  Pritzel's  'Thesaurus  Literaturaa 
Botanicre,  176;  Riley's  The  Locust 
Plague,  440  ;  Rosarians*  Year  Book, 
the,  750  ;  Rostafinski's  Contributions 
to  Mycologia  Britannica,  55  ;  Rowan's 
The  Emigrant  and  Sportsman  in 
Canada,  184  ;  Schf.ffer's  Annales  du 
Jardin  Eotanique  de  Buitenzorg, 
811  ;  Sharwood's  Stock  and 
Share  Investments,  375  ;  Simmonds' 
Animal  Products.  185 ;  Simmonds' 
Hops,  Their  Cultivation,  &c ,  184 ; 
Simmonds*  Tropical  Agriculture,  io3; 
Smith's  Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,  299  ; 
Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  1S5  ; 
Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant,  590, 
6S5  ;  Vos's  Enumeration  M6thodique 
des  Plantes  Nouvelles,  &c,,  590  ; 
Warner's  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
269  ;  Whitcombe's  Practical  Dairy 
Farming,  299. 

Border  shaded  by  trees,  plants  for  a,  694 
Borneo,  origin  of  the  Rajih  Canes  of,  51 
Eoronia  elatior,  231 
Boswellia  Carteri,  690 
Botanic  Congress  at  Paris  in  1878,  pro- 
gramme of  the,  306 
Botanical  Gardens,  Adelaide,  136  ;  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  299;    Hull,  601;  Pisa, 
560 ;  Melbourne,  529 
Botanist,  the  perils  of  a,  6S0 
Botany,  fossil,  716  ;  geographical,  on  the 
progress  of,  529  ;  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the,  552  ;  village,  85 
Bottle  for  showing  cut-flowers,  83 
Bougainvillea  speciosa,  52 
Bowie,  Mr.  James,  death  of,  697 
Box  Bower,  Queen  Mary's,  116 
Braemar,  the  Fir  trees  in,  504 
Branches,  disarticulation  of,  306 
Branches,  trees  rooting  from  the,  180 
Erassavola  Digbyana,  86 
Brazil,  the  cotton  industry  in,  690 
Brier,    the    Austrian,    85 ;    the    copper- 
coloured,  17 
Britain,  silk  culture  in,  439 
British  Association,  the.  214,  236,  266 
Broccoli,  laying  down,  629  ;  on  protecting 

winter,  619 
Broccoli,  Gilbert's  Selected  Snow's,  787  ; 
the  Leamington,  724  ;  Veitch's  autumn, 
690,  693,  726,  787 
Broomfield,the  PhaUenopsis-house  at,  140 
Browallias,  on  the  culture  of,  114 
Brugmansia    suaveolens,  the,   at    Castle 

Ashby,  368 
Budding,  Rose  (Supplement,  July  7)' 
Buddleia  asiatica,  503 
Bud,  influence  of  on  the  stock,  246 
Buffalo-horn  manure,  244,  245,  721 
Bug,  the  Cattleya,  244 
Bulbs,    Dutch,   365  ;    hardy,    notes    on, 

340  ;  the  depth  to  plant,  436 
Buhmus  Goodallii,  726 
Burning  clay,  on,  437 
Burnley,  the  Edge-end  Nursery,  near,  212 
Butchers'  Broom,  8;.; ; 'as  a  badge  or  crest, 

309  ;  the  uses  of,  118,  180,  214 
Butterflies,  golden,  429 


CABnAGK,   Carter's  Heartwell,    17 ;   the 

Santung,  248  ;  pitchers  on  leaf  of,  19  ; 

trial  of,  at  Chiswick,  649 
Cactus,  the  Eagle's  Claw.  180 
Caddice  fly,  the  Rose,  119 
Caisalpinia   Bonduc,  found  on  the  coast 

of  Cornwall,  304 
Calandrinia  nitida,  146 
Calamus  asperrimus,  23r 
Calanthes,  notes  on,  618  ;  at   Riddings 

House,  756 ;  seedling,   598  ;  Veitchii, 

756 
Calceolaria,  shrubby,  754  ;  C.  Kayii,  565  ; 

C,  lobata,  632 


IV 
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Calcot,  recollections  of,  393 

California  and  Australia,  a  visit   to  the 

big  trees  of,  491 
Californian  tequoia,  the,  491 
California,  the  resources  of,  650 
Callas  or  Richardias,  599 
Calliphruria  Hartwegiana,  753 
Calochortus,  varieties  of,   iia  ;  venustus 

vars.  lilacinus  and  purpureas,  70 
Camellia  Madame  Verschaftelt,  778 
Camellia  Coccus,  the,  726 
Camellias  in  Sussex,  1:77  ;  C'alture  of  the, 

297.  35S 
Campanula  macrostyla,    212,    275 ;    C 

pyramidalis,  243 
Canada,  Apple  cultivation  in,  314  ;  the 
forest  trees  of,  298,  364  ;  notes  from, 
494  ;  the  Colorado  beetle  in,  246 
Candytuft,  a  new,  113 
Cane,  the  Rajah,  botanical  origin  of  the, 

243 
Caoutchouc -yielding  plants,  on  the  culture 

of,  in  India,  146 
Cape  or  hood  for  hives,  401 
Caper  Spurge,  the,  19 
Capparis  IMitchellii,  562 
Capsus  CattleyEe,  244 
Carbon  of  plants,  source  of,  82,  i8r,  2:6 
Cardamoms,  the  winged,  594 
Card  labels,  waterproof,  659,  691,  756 
Carissa  grandiflora,  19S 
Carlisle,  notes  on  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  210,  240,  275  ;  the  Inter- 
national Fruit  Show  at,  304 
Carloduvica  Drudei,  714,  753,  786 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  notes  on,  748 ; 
on  layering,  300  ;  on  wintering,  627  ; 
Society,  the,  17 
Carnation  Souvenir  de    la    Malmaison, 
759;    "Clove,"    Mrs.    Matthews,    86; 
"Clove,"  Susan  Askey,  302;  tree,  A. 
Alegati^re,  658  ;  Osman  Pacha,  441  ; 
winter-flowering  tree,  658 
Carnarvonshire,  a  holiday  in,  232 
Carnivorous  plants,  277 
Carpet  bedding  at  Doveridge  Hall,  597 
Carpet  bedding  v.  herbaceous  plants,  629 
Carroll  City,  Iowa,  notes  from,  269 
Carya  tomentosa,  245 
Caryota  Alberti,  211 
Case  for  carrying  and  keeping  eggs,  66r 
Casimiroa  edulis.   fruiting  at   Kylemore 

Castle,  369,  400,  464,  496 
Castle  Ashby,  flower  gardening  at,  368 
Castle  Coch,  ihe  vineyard  at,  176  ; 
Castor-oil  in  Bahamas,  io3 
Catasetum  macroglossum,  552;  C.  plas- 
ma, 48S 
Cats  eating  Cucumbers,  211,  245 
Caltleya    gigas,  as     a   winter-flowering 
plant,  629  ;  C.  picturata,  584  ;  C.  Wil- 
soniana,  72 
Cattleya  bug,  the,  244 
Cauliflower,  Autumn  Giant,  726  ;  Dean's 
Snowball,    629  ;    the     Eclipse,     724 ; 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  724 
Caxton  Exhibition,  the,  18 
Ceanothus  azureus,  275 
Celery,  the  ash  of,  598 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  724 
Cephalotaxus  Forlunei,  moncecismin,370 
Cephalotus,  on  the  pitchers  of  the,  237 
Cerasus  serratifo)ia  rosea,  632 
Cercis  Japonica,  243 
Cerf,  Mdlle.  Henrietta,  death  of,  625 
Ceropegia  BarUlyi,  198 
Chamcecladon  oblongifolium,  789 
Chaerophyllum  roseum,  778 
Charcoal  for  gunpowder,_  14a 
Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  242 
Cherry,  a  venerable  wild,  504,  567 
Cherry  Currant,  the.  180 
Cherry,   the  May  Duke,  origin  of  the 

name  of,  497 
Chervil,  the  Parsnip,  528,  566 
Cheshunt,  the  Roses  at,  ir6 
Chestnut,  Spanish,  notes  on  some  varie- 
ties of,  427 
Chimney  cleaning,  hints  on,  633 
Chinese   Primrose,   the  improvement  in 

the,  689 
Chiswick,  Cabbages  at,  649  ;  notes  from, 

133  ;  Potatos  and  Salus  at,  39,  277 
Christmas,  plants  for  decoration  at,  743,775 
Christmas  Roses,  694,  724 
Chrysanthemums,  a   few  good,    658  ;  as 
decorative  plants,  695  ;  at  Slough,  the, 
664 ;    at   Victoria    Park,    659  ;    in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  =562;  in  villa  gardens, 
653  ;  Japanese,    689  ;  lateness  of,  466, 
562  ;  new  summer  bedding,  497  ;  notes 
on  reflexed,  658  ;  when  to  propagate, 
779,  815  ;  the  best  white,  786 
Chrysanthemum     sports,     some     extra- 
ordinary, 754 
Cibotium  pruinatum,  726 
Cinchona  in  Australia,  565 
Cinerarias  and  the  frost,  627,  725,  758 
Cinerarias,  on  wintering,  466 
Circulation  of  the  sap,  on  the.  104,  14S 
Cissus  antarctica.  659  ;  C.  orientalis,  302  ; 

C.  rhomboides,  659 
Clay,  burning,  437 

Clematis  Jackmanni,  212;  C.  Otto  Frce- 
bel,  212 


Cleopatra's  needle,  497 
Clerodendrons,  on  the  culture  of,  436 
Climate  and  flowers  of  England,  207 
CUveden,  the  gardens  and  grounds  of,  69 
Clover  sickness,  82 
Coca,  medical  properties  of,  400 
Coccus  flocciferus,  726 
Cochineal  culture  in  Teneriffe,  720 
Cockroaches  in  France,  337 
Cocoa  culture  in  Surinam,  690 
Co3lebogyne    ilicifolia,     on    the  reputed 

parthenogenesis  of,  146 
Coilogyne  Mayeriana,  134  ;  C.  Schilleri- 

ana,  778 
Coffee  as  an  antidote  to  strychnine,  529 
Coffee  disease,  140 
Coffee,  Liberian,  107,  i63 
Colchicum  autumnale,  429  ;  C.  officinale, 
562  ;  C.  speciosum,  497  ;  C.  speciosum 
rubrum,  408 
Colchicums,  notes  on,  407 
Colias  Edusa,  492 
CoUetia  cruciata,  497,   593 ;  C.  cruciata 

and  spinosa,  notes  on,  617 
CoUomia  grandiflora,  466 
Colonial  floras,  82 

Colorado  beetle,  the,  38,  112,  142,  150, 
178,  214,  237,  304,  374,  656;  in  Canada, 
246  ;  La  Doryphora  en  Belgique,  13, 
16  ;  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  the, 
210 
Colorado  Spruces,  Professor  Sargent  on 

the,  75 
Coloured  leaves,  6S3,  724 
Coltsfoot,  on  the  eradication  of,  ^\ 
Columbine,  the  feathery,  2r4 
Colwyn  Bay,  trees  and  shrubs  at,  85 
Comfrey,  the,  659 
Coniferas,  pruning,  526,  654,  749 
Conifer,  slow  growth  and  durability  of 

a,  594 
Conservatory  at  Bestwood,  the,  726 
Conservatories,  designs  for,  108 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  370 ;  C.  Scammonia, 

370 
Cooke,   Dr.  M.  C-,  on  the  fungoid  dis- 
eases of  forest  trees,  i63 
Copings  to  walls,  wood,  725 
Coprosmas  as  substitutes  for  Coffee,  594 
Cordon  training,  723 
Cornfields,  novel wayofclearingof  insects, 

371^ 
Cottage  gardens,  best  fruits_for  (Supple- 
ment, Sept,  15) 
Cotton  industry  in  Brazil,  690 
Cotton,  the  Bamia,  in  Egypt,  626 
Cotyledon   Pestalozzae,  456  ;    C.  stoloni- 

fera,  inverted  growth  of,  805 
Cypripedium  patens,  456 
Cramp  in  fowls,  627 
Crane-fly,  the,  444 
Crassula  rubicunda,  562 
Cratcegus  Pyracantha,  434 
Creepers  and  plants  on  wails,  403 
Crinum  brachynema,  778  ;  C.  Moorei,  302 
Crocus  alatavicus,   198  ;    C.   speciosus, 

429 
Crocus,  the  autumnal,  116,  562 
Crocuses,  on  planting,  407 
Crops,  the  season  and  the,  278 
Cross-fertilisation  of  plants,  306 
Cross,  Mr.  W.  J.,  memoir  and  portrait 

of,  301 
Crotons,  66r,  692 

Croton  lyralus,  778  ;  C.  picturatus,  726  ;  C. 
Queen  Victoria,  86  ;  C.  Weismanni,  625 
Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland,  534 
Cryptotype  process,  the,  593,  628 
Cuckoo,  the,    238,  270,    299,    366,   430, 

462,  526  ;  and  the  wagtail,  430 
Cucumber  and  Melon  disease,  53  ;   and 
Tomato    preserves,    458  ;    a  subterra- 
nean, 54  ;  flowers,  with  leafy  calyx,  52  ; 
the    Telegraph,    436,    501  ;    the  best 
winter,  533,  565,  628,  662  ;  eaten  by  a 
cat,  21  r,  245 
Culford  Grape  Vine  sport,  the,  2r3,  272 
Currant  and  Sultana  culture  at   Patras 

and  Smyrna,  404 
Currant-bud  disease,  150 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  362 
Currant,  the  Cherry,  180 
Cuphea  Roezhi,  77S 
Cupressus   Lawsoniana  densa,    529  ;  C. 

Lawsoniana  lutea,  466 
Cuttings,  on  making  and  striking,  332 
Cypella  Herbertii,  529,  567 
Cypress,   the  deciduous,  a  plea  for  the, 

533,  566,  598,  629,  693 
Cypripediums,  627  ;  x  Cypripedium  albo- 
purpureum,  20.  38  ;  C.  Boxallii,  776  ; 
C.  insigne  Maulei,  684  ;  C.  lucidum, 
521  ;  C.  Parishii,  38  ;  C.  Roezhi,  692, 
755  ;  C,  spectabile,  688 


Dainties,  little  known,  490 

Daisies,  double,  429 

Damsons,  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  532  ; 

the  Shropshire,  in  America,  497 
Daphne  Blagayana,  778 
Darley  Dale  and   Matlock,  horticulture 

at,  487 
Darlington,  Pierremont  Park,  South,  624 
Darwin,  Dr, ,  Punch  to,  695 
Datura  Stramonium,  407 
Dean's  Snowball  Cauliflower,  629 
Decorations,  street,  274 
Decorative  plants,  Chrysanthemums  as, 

695 
Delphiniums,  notes  on  the  best,  529 
Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  16S  ;  D.  album, 

596  ;    D.    arachnostachyum,    38  ;    D. 

chrysanthum,    S14  ;    D.    crystallinum, 

366  ;  D.  lituiflorum  Freemani,  744  ;  D. 

suavissimum,     i8r  ;    D.    Wardianum, 

ig8  ;  D.  Wardianum,  as  grown  by  Mr. 

Hepburn,  240 
Derby,  North,  rainfall  in,  375 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  597  ;  hardiness  of, 

694,  695,  755,  787  ;  as  a  hedge  plant, 

726 
Design,  garden,  ir7 
Destructive      Insects'    Act,     Orders     in 

Council  under  the,  210 
Deutzia  gracilis,  on  the  culture  of,  374 
Devonshire,  Roses  in,  53 
Devon,  the  materia  medica  of,  237 
Dianthus  gracilis,  267 
Dianthuses,  new  varieties  of  certificated, 

=79  ... 

Dichotomy  in  flowermg  plants,  instance 

of  true,  178 
Dicksonia  Berteroana,  600 
Didiscus  cceruleus,  562 
Dioneea  muscipula,  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  leaves  of,  115 
Dioscorea  bulbifera,  48,  50 
Dipladenia  boliviensis,  562  ;  D.  Martiana, 

778 
Dipterocarpus  turbmatus,  243 
Dircasa  refulgens  anomala,  231 
Destructive  Insects'  Bill,  1877,  198 
Dogs  and  cats,  on  trapping  trespassing, 

121 
Domestic  ferneries,  425 
Domestic  floriculture,  80 
Douglas  Fir,  Mr.  John  Booth  on  the,  8o 
Dracsena  amabihs,  786  ;  D.  arborea,  813  ; 

D.  Bausei,  181,  632 
Dresden,  proposed  exhibition  at,  306 
Drones,  do  bees  massacre  the,  no,  142, 

174 
Dropmore,   dimensions  of  the   Douglas 

Fir  at,  17 
Drosera,  flowering,  339 
Drug-yielding  plants  of  Pooua,  49S 
Drummond,  Mr.  Peter,  death  ol,  88 


Dabeocia  polifolia,  753 

Dahlia,  a  golden  variegated,  214 ;  a 
green-eyed,  434  ;  Dahlia  roots,  on  win- 
tering, 622  ;  Dahlias,  bedding  and 
bouquet,  402;  new,  310,  338,  632; 
notes  on,  56S  ;  pinning,  407 


Eagle's  Claw  Cactus,  the,  180 

Earthworm,  the,  inielation  to  the  fertility 

of  the  ground,  620 
Echeveria  farinosa,   50 ;  E.  glauca,  50  ; 
E.  bracteosa,  50 ;  E.  globosa,  50  ;  E. 
imbricata,   50  ;  E.  imbricatissima,  50  ; 
E.  metallica,  50 
Echinocacti  as  food,   the,   562  ;  Echino- 
cactus  cylindraceus,  231  ;  grandicornis, 
86 
Edelweiss,  threatened  extinction  of  the,  17 
Edge-end  Nursery,  Burnley,  the,  212 
Education  question,  the,  48 
Eggs,  case  for  carrying  and  keeping,  661 
Egyptian  vegetable  remains,  596 
Elasagnus  and  allies,  427 
Elder,  the  golden,  402 
Elisena,  hybrid,  86 

Elm  leaves,  on  the  twist  in  the  petioles 
of,  243  ;  trees,   notes  on,  229  ;  on  the 
state  of  old,  690 
Elworthy,  Mr.  Charles,  with  portrait,  396 
Embroidery,  Ivy,  443 
Enemies  ol  the  Rose  {Supplement,  July  7) 
England,  the  climate  and  flowers  of,  207 
English  Ivy,  a  plea  for  the,  599 
English  names  of  wild  flowers  and  plants, 

362,  394 
English  raised  Roses  {Supplement,  July  7) 
Entada  scandens,  785 
Epidendrura  Coxianum,  358  ;  E.  Sophro- 

nitis,  193 
Eranthemum  cinnabarinum,  778 
Eria  Dayana,  102 

Erica  Tetralix  and  a  prehistoric  cupboarj 
232  ;  Ericas,  on  the  culture  of,  558,  ^9 
Eriopsis  biloba,  534 

Eriosteraon  intermedins,  hardiness  of  180 
Erythroxylon  Coca,  medical  propertis  of, 

Eschscholtzia  Mandarin,  20,  114,.°'? 

Ethnological  hints  afforded  by  tb  stimu- 
lants of  savages,  443 

Eucalypsinthe,  754 

Eucdyptus,  the,  168  ;  E.  glotilus,  302  ; 
E.  globulus  in  Kanara,  '^9!  Euca- 
lyptus and  malaria,  593  ;  -ucalyptus, 
the  Australian,  491  ;  Euca'ptus  culture 
in  the   Isle  of  Bourbon  37i  I  Euca- 


lyptus,  on    the    planting    of,    in    the 

Southern  States  of  America,  337 
Eucharis     amazonica,    469 ;    as    a    cool 

greenhouse  plant,  500,  533 
Eucomis  punctata,  77S 
Eulophia  guineensis,  iSi 
Euonymus  japonicus,  302  ;  radicans  varie- 

gatus  latifolius,  fruicuig  of,  722 
Euphorbia  Myrsinites,  373 
Euphorbias,  the,  56o 


FairMonteiti-i,  the  varied  realms  of,  230 
Fence  posts,  on  preserving,  432 
Ferneries,  domestic,  425 
Ferns,  new,  at  Kew,  626  ;  on  the  culture 

and  propagation  of,  656 
Fertilisation  of  plants,  208 
Fertility  of  the  ground,  the  earthworm  in 

relation  tothe,  620 
Fibre,  a  new,  from  the  American  Aloe,  656 
Figs,  their  culture  and  commerce,  492 
Fig  trees.  Banyan,  notes  on,  105 
Finderne's  flowers,  455 
Findlay,  Mrs.,  presentation  to,  2rr 
Fir  plank,  an  old,  4ri  ;  Fir,  the  Douglas 

at  Dropmore,  17  ;  Fir  trees  in  Braemar, 

504 

Fittonias  for  walls,  122 

Fixity  and  variabiflty  of  species,  Dr,  Allen 
Thomson  on  the,  214 

Flax,  the  New  Zealand,  flowering  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 82 

Flooring  for  glass-houses,  789 

Floral  decorations  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Elyst^e,  83  ;  in  London,  17S 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  pre-historic  times, 
237  ;  Flora  of  Hidalgo,  the,  146  ;  of 
St.  Helena,  the,  438  ;  of  Blantyre,  815  ; 
Floras,  colonial,  82 

Floriculture,  domestic,  80 

Florists'  Flowers  : — Carnations  and 
Picotees,  748  ;  Chrysanthemums,  695  ; 
Chrysanthemums  at  Slough,  664  ; 
Dahhas,  bedding  and  bouquet,  402  ; 
Dahlias,  new,  338,  56S,  632  ;  Pelar- 
goniums, large  flowered,  no;  Pyre- 
thrums,  double,  78  ;  Roses,  ncA'  French 
for  1877-8,  535,  567  ;  Tulips,  notes  on, 
45 ;  Violas,  664 

Florists'  flowers,  Orchids  as,  401 

Flowers  at  Christmas,  743  ;  a  monotone 

of,    267;     flowers   anl    plants,  wild, 

English  names  of,  362,  455  ;    flowers, 

Finderne's,  455 

Flowers,  hints   for  gathering,    205  ;    on 

preserving,  809  ;  new  of  the  year,  788 
Flower  garden,  an  old-fashioned,  17 
Flower  gardening  at  Castle  Ashby,  368 
Flower,  how  to  make  plants,  204 
Flower  hymn,  a,  750  ;   flower-pot,  a  per- 
forated, 537  ;  flower  show,  a  working- 
men's,  102;   flower  shows,  rt2;    notes 
on,  532 
Flow  ot  the  sap,  Mr.  Murray  s  experi- 
ments on  the,  72,   80,  180,    i6p,  339, 
373.  439.  468 
Foliage,  autumnal,  596 
Folklore  of  the  Rose,  ihe,  lor 
Forecourt  gardens,  ornamentai  trees  in, 

247 

Forest  trees  of  Canada,  298,  ^64 

Forethought  in  the  garden,  569 

Forsythia  suspsnsa  growing  on  a  wall  at 
Kew,  145 

Fossil  fungus,  comi-rents  on  Mr.  Smith's 
paper,  496  ;  Fossil  lichens,  566  ;  Fossil 
resling-spore,  a  remarkable,  464 

Fourcroya  lonjasva,  660 

Fowls,  cram"^  i".  627  ;  food  for,  628 

France,  cot^roaches  in,  337  ;  the  annual 
fruit  crrp  of,  83  ;  the  Ohve  in,  114  ;  the 
hortici^tural  industry  of,  817  ;  the 
Rosetn  (Supplement,  July  7) 

Frank'icense  tree,  the,  690 

Frenvntia  californica  flowering  unpro- 
tected, 17 

Fr'iieh  garden,  a,  250 

pench  Roses  and  buyers,  464 
rrench   Roses,    new,   84,  500,  533,   535, 
567 

Fritillaria  acmopetala,  503 ;  F.  dasy- 
phylla,  503 

Frost,  an  early.  278  ;  Larch  injured  by, 
213  ;  effects  ot,  on  some  Australian 
plants,  337  ;  and  Cinerarias,  725 

Fruit  and  squirrels,  iSo 

Fruit  as  food,  336 

Fruit  crops,  annual  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the,  169,  176  ;  remarks  on  the, 
202,  30S,  372,  440 

Fruit,  on  the  culture  of,  240  ;  in  England, 
331  ;  preservation  of,  813 

Fruit  culture  in  America,  on  the  exten- 
sion of,  53  r 

Fruit  culture :  pruning  ;  the  Apple  ;  the 
best  sorts  of  fruits  for  cottage  and  villa 
gardens  ;  history  of  the  Plum  ;  choice 
Plums  ;  cottagers'  fruit  trees  ;  Straw- 
berries, &c.  {Supplement,  Sept.  15) 
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Fruit  exhibitors  and  the  situation,  745 
Fruit  garden,  making  a,  636,  723 
Fruiting  of  the  Holly,  39 
Fruit,  ornamental,  339 
Fruit  tree  culture  at  Northampton,  42S 
Fruit  trees  and  .galvanised  iron,  627 
Fruit      trees,     cottagers'     (Supplement, 
Sept.  15)  ;  hardy,  on  the  condition  of, 
497  ;  productive,  according  to  soil,  565  ; 
remarks  on,  340;  renovating  old,  55t, 
661  ;    protecting  wall,    758  ;    soil   for, 
686  ;  spouted  walls  for,  588  ;  the  best 
cropping  hardy,  504 
Fruits,  new,  certificated,  779 
Fuchsia    boliviana,    the  pollen    of,   86  ; 
coccinea  in  flower  at  Kew,  211  ;  Earl 
of    Beaconsfield,     152,    434 ;    Madame 
Cornellissen,  627  ;  growing  in  the  West 
of  England,  371  ;  some  species  of,   17; 
ne.v,  503  ;    Fulham  Nursery,  the,  139  ; 
Fulham  Palace,  234 
Fumigating,  contrivance  for,  6S9 
Fumigator,  Tebb's  universal,  iSr 
Fungi,  M.  Zoiler  on  the  composition  of, 
114 ;     fungi    of     Roses    {Supplement. 
July  7)  ;  fungi,  vigour  of  grass  after, 

243 
Fungoid  diseases  of  forest  trees,  178 
Fungus  attacking  Sequoia,  406 
Fungus  meeting  at  Hereford,  304 
Fungus,    Pear-leaf,    55  ;    in   Sugar-cane, 

594 
Furze,  the  doub'e,  434 


Galiijm  saxalile,  303 

Galls,  Oak,  458,  600 

Galvanised  iron,  533 

Gardenias  for  cut  flowers,  537 

Garden,  a  French,   250  ;  an   ideal  Rose, 

13:  an  October,  570  ;  an  old-fashioned 

flower,  17 
Girden  design,  117  ;  lounge,  178 
Garden  vegetation  in  June,  103 
Garden  walls,  copings  for,  787 
Gardeners  and  their  employers,  596 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 

the,  435 
Gardenmg,  amateur,  204,  332 ;  artistic, 

531  ;  by  the  sea,  262  ;  the  principles  o*", 

555 
Gasteria  colubrina,  38 
Gazania  splendens,  434 
Gentiana  acaulis,  399 
Geographical  botany,  on  the  progress  of, 

539 

Geonoma  princeps,  726 

Germs,  comparative  anatomy,  and  history 
of,  665 

Ghent,  International  Horticullural  Exhi- 
bition at,  688 

Ginger  injured  by  insects,  116 

Gladioli  at  the  Langport  Nurseries,  408  ; 
new  varieties  of,  248,  441  ;  pronuncia- 
tion of,  660  ;  G.  Eckloni,  778  ;  G. 
ramosus,  Ville  de  Marseilles,  497  ;  G. 
Saundersii,  466 

Gladioli,  reverting,  407 

Glass  copings,  300  ;  (or  Peach  walls,  637 

Glasses.  Hyacinth,  691 

Gloxinia  erecta  and  its  varieties,  277 

Gooseberry  bu^h  planting  near  London, 
721  ;  show  at  Sheffield,  211  ;  and  Cur- 
rants. 362  ;  a  selection  of,  152  ;  Lanca- 
shire show,  332 

Gorse,  Furze,  and  Whins,  19 

Grafting  on  unsuitable  stocks,  407 

Grammatocarpus  volubilis,  778 

Grape,  a  muitip'e,  529;  a  new  spot'ed, 
533;  Dukeol  Buccteuch,  692,  724,  756; 
Early  Ascot  Frontignan,  436  ;  Golden 
Champion,  724  ;  Golden  tjueen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  406  ;  Gros  Col- 
man,  787  ;  Lady  Downe's,  late  kept, 
50  ;  culture  at  Woodside,  Ipswich,  528  ; 
Vine  as  a  dinner-table  plant,  the,  103  ; 
Vine  sport,  the  Culford,  213  ;  an  easy 
method  of  growing,  501  ;  heaviest 
bunch  of  black,  592 ;  mildew  on,  277, 

374 
Grass,  Rheea  or  China,  659  ;  786 
Grass,  vigour  of,  after  a  crop  of  fungi, 

243 

Great  Britain,  silk  culture  in,  53 

Greenhouse  plant  culture,  39,  135,  297, 
353,  558,  589 

Grt^cnhou-e  plants  of  peculiar  grrwth, 
810 

Grubs,  a  cure  for  root-eating,  534 

Gunnera  scabra,  501 

Gunpowder,  charcoal  for,  140 

Gutjun  oil  trefs,  anticipaiel  extermi- 
nation of,  243 

Gutta  percha,  168 

Gymncgramma,  a  bicoloured,  599  ;  G, 
Heyderi,  ^C3 


IlAnKOTHAMNL'S  elegans,  243 
Hammock,  thcAshantee,  117 


Haplopappus  spinulosus,  231 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  notes  on,  427 

Hayti,  the  natural  history  of,  275 

Head  to  foot  washing,  1S7 

Heating  apparatus  in  the  Palm-house, 
Kew,  the,  624 

Heckfield  Place,  the  gardens  at,  176 

Hedge  plant,  Desfontainea  spinosa  as  a, 
726 

Meliplerum  eximiura,  778 

Hemitelia  guianensis  var.  Paradce,  198 

Hepatica  angulosa,  778 

Herbaceous  plants,  a  plea  for,  553,  599  ; 
autumn  flowering  at  Kew,  400  ;  :■.  car- 
pet bedding,  629  ;  list  of  select,  263  ; 
notes  on,  211  ;  for  border  shaded  by 
trees,  694 

Herbs  and  simples,  587 

Hereford  Fungus  Meeting,  30;,  469 ; 
pomology,  469 

Hertfordshire,  famous  trees  of,  585,  631 

Heward,  Mr.  Robert,  death  of,  571 

Hidalgo,  the  flora  of,  146 

Hives,  cape  or  hood   for.  401  ;  straw,  70 

Holiday  in  Carnarvonshire,  a,  232 

Hollies  in  Victoria  Park,  210 

Holly-berries,  the  crop  of,  39,  6go,  692  ; 
productiveness  of  the,  562^  720 

Holly,  on  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of 
the,  776 

Honey  extractor,  a  novel,  204 

Hoodia  Barklyi,  51,  85 

Hop  trade,  case  of  rascality  in  the,  753 

Horticultural  exhibitions,  general  prin- 
ciples, 629 ;  societies,  592 

Horticulture  at  Matlock  and  DarleyDale, 

487 
Hothouses,  Rendle  s  patent,  214 

HouUetia  picta,  267 

Hoya  carnosa  fruiting  at  Wimbledon,  371 

Hull  Botanic  Garden,  6or 

Humea  elegans,  505  ;  difliculty  of  grow- 
ing, 17 

Huxley,  Professor,  on  the  phenomena  of 
life,  378 

Hyacinth,  culture  in  pots,  glasses,  and 
beds,  423  ;  glasses,  339,  691  ;  Iris  alala 
in  a,  466  ;  Queen  of  Lilacs,  632 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora,  501  ; 
H.  Thomas  Hogg,  86 

Hydrangea,  the,  for  market  purposes, 
179 

Hydro-incubation,  498 

Hypericum  acaule,  498 

Hypoxis  Amottii,  552  ;  H.  Baurii,  584 


I 


Iberis  coronata  hybrida  nana  rosea,  113 

Idcsia  polycarpa,  785 

Impatiens  Jerdonas,  51 

Indian  Corn,  Wheat,  and  Potatos,  395 

India,  plants,  &c.,  eaten  in,  275 

Indiarubber,  76  ;  exported  from  Panama, 

75 1 
India,  Saharunpore,  notes  from,  569  ;  the 

Teak  trees  of,  injured  by  a  grub,  243 
Insecticide,  sulphureous  earth  as  an,  19 
Insects'  Bill,  the  Destructive,  198,  208 
Insects,  destructive  in  New  Zealand,  150  ; 

in  cornfields,  novel  way  of  clearing,  371  ; 

injurious  to  Roses  {Supplement,  July  7); 

instrument  for  cleansing  trees  of,  210 
Instinct  of  plants,  the,  242 
Inverary  Castle,  the  fire  at,  497 
Iris  alata  in  a  Hyacinth  glass,  466 
Iris,  autumn  flowering,  373 
Iris    Kasmpferi,    17;   I.    Koempferi,  vars. 

alba  grandissima,  Robert   Parker,  and 

Mrs  Barr,    20  ;    I.    kashmiriana,    744  ; 

I.  Rossii,  S09  ;  I.  speculatrix,  267 
Irish  Yew,  the,  ii8,  151 
Iron,  galvanised,  533  ;  and  fruit  trees,  627 
Iron  supports  for  plants,  567 
Ivies,    the  rival,  694  ;  common  <'.    Irish, 

660  ;  Irish  and  English,  629,  758,  814  ; 

a  plea  for  the  English,  529  ; 
Ivy,  embroidery,  443 
Ixias,  on  potting  and  planting,  498 
Ixiolirion  Pallasii,  503 
Ixora  formosa,  248,  632 


Japanese  trees  and  shruLs,   notes  on, 

106,  428 
Japanese  Teas,  17 
Jasminum  didymum,  753 
Judg  ng  plants,  a  curiuus  experience   in, 

210 


ICalmia  latifolia,  not-s  on,  18 
Kennedyas,  on  the  culture  of,  135 
Kentia  Lindeni,  231 
Kent,  prices  of  timber  in,  377 
Ketchup,  Mushroom,  how  to  make,  231 


Kew,  43,  76,  107,  140,  168,  198,  242 ; 
autumn  flowering  herbaceous  plants  at, 
400;  collections,  the  richness  of,  211  ; 
gardeni,  the  earlier  opening  of,  274  ; 
new  Ferns  at,  626  ;  plants  flowering  at, 
658  ;  plants  in  flower  on  the  rockwork 
at,  5r  ;  the  Museums  of  Economic 
Botany,  264  ;  the  new  heating  appa- 
ratus for  the  Palm-house  at,  624  ;  the 
physiological  laboratory  at,  199  ;  the 
walls  of,  304 ;  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
at,  302 

King  Rene  and  flowers,  303 

Kniphofii  Macowani,  374  ;  K.  Quarti- 
niana,  198 

Kunze's,  Dr.,  theory  of  a  prim:tval 
freshwater  sea,  755 


Labels,  new  waterproof  card,  659,  69r, 

75^ 
X  L^lia  Sedeni,  424 
Ladder,  Mitchell's  convertible,  788 
Lancashire  garden,  notes  from  a,  296 
Landrail  perching  in  a  tree,  398,  430 
Land,  reclamation  of,  15 1 
Langport  Nurseries,  Gladioli  at  the,  408 
Lapageria   alba,    501,    788  ;    fine    speci- 
mens of.  374,  8r4  ;  at   Bearwood,  274  ; 
Lapagerias,  notes  on,  565 
Lapland  plants,  726 
Larch  injured  by  autumn  frosts,  213 
Larkspur,  Earl  of  Verulam.  498,  633 
Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda,  660,  692 
Lasthenia  californica,  82 
Lathyrus  as  a  town  plant,  the,  437 
Lathyrus  latifolius  splendens,  86 
Lavatera  sylvestris,  366 
Laurustinus  and  Arbutus  Unedo,  660,  787 
Laurustinus,  new  pyramidal,  435 

Law  Notes  : — Adulteration  of  Seeds 
Act,  first  conviction  under  the,  697  ; 
dogs  and  cats  trespasbing,  121  ;  pro- 
secution for  seed  dyeing,  759  ;  ship- 
owners, the  liability  of,  504 

Layering  the  points  of  Vines,  181 

Leaves,  coloured,  586,  683,  724 

Lepidium  Draba,  19 

Lettuce,  early,  117;  the  old  Hammer- 
smith Hardy  Green,  207 

Libertia  ixioides  and  grandiflora,  661 

Lichens,  fossil,  566 

Life,  Professor  Huxley  on  the  phenomena 
of,  378  ;  the  battle  of,  679 

Lifting  trees,  on,  144 

Light,  influence  of,  on  plant  growth,  137 

Lilies  in  a  gravel  path,  370 ;  notes  on, 
339,659;  L.  cordifolium,  51,  84,  116, 
TSr,  iSo,  304,  373,  406  ;  L.  croceum 
var.  Chaixii,  19  ;  L.  elegans  var. 
Mawii,  19 ;  L.  eximium,  146  ;  L. 
Krameri,  629  ;  L.  Krameri  and  its 
vars.,  180  ;  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum, 
180  ;  L.  neilgherrense,  337,  778  ;  L. 
Witiei,  180 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  to  force,  505 

Limatodes  rosea,  778 

Linana  triornithophora,  778 

Lindley  library,  donations  to  the,  265 

Lindley's,  Dr.,  first  botanical  publica- 
tion, 17,  19 

Linum  pubescens  var.  Sibthorpianum, 
778  ;  L.  trigynum,  658,  747,  758 

Lisianthus  RusselUanus,  209 

Lobelia  Lilac  Queen,  503;  L.  St,  Mar- 
tin's Blue,  245 

Locality  and  soil,  339 

Lomaria  discolor  var.  bipinnatifida,  488 

Lonicera  sempervirens  var.  minor,  243 

Loudon's  portrait,  proposed  purchase  of, 

50 
Lounge,  a  garden,  178 
Love's  moss  drainer,  459 
Lycaste  linguella,  231 
Lyons,    Rose    culture    at    {Supplement, 

July  7) 


M 

Magnolia  Campbelli,  501 

Majorca,  spring  in,  44 

Malaria  and  the  Eucalyptus,  593 

Malus  coronaria,  633 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,  hardiness  of,  277 

Mandragora  microcarpa,  595,  629 

Manure,    buffalo-horn,     244,    245.    721 ; 

bones  as,  583  I  for  Vines,  potash  as, 

588 
Maranta    zebrina :     Dr.    Lindley's    first 

botanical  publication,  17 
Marcgraavia  paradoxa,  13 
Marigold,    dwarf    French,     for    autumn 

flowering,  658 
Market,  Mushrooms  for,  407 
Martynia  lutea,  the  fruits  of  as  a  pickle, 

528 
Masdevallia  floribunda,  616;    M.   Lch- 

manni,    38 ;    M.    triaristella,   20  ;    M. 


Triglochin,  64S  ;  M.  Troglodytes,  300; 

M.  xanthodactyla,  552 
Massangea  musaica.  268 
Materia  medica  of  Devon,  the,  237 
Matlock  and  Dariey  Dale,  horticulture  at, 

487 
Maw,   Mr.,   Adventures    in    the   loni.in 

Isles.  680 
May-bug  or  cockchafer  in  France,  51 
Meadows,  ants  in,  ii3 
Mealy-bug,  on  the  destruction  of,  693, 

755-  3^4 

Medical  gardens  at  Bodicote,  the,  243  ; 
schools,  lectures  at,  434 

Meehan's  Nursery,  Germantown,  393 

Megarrhiza  californica,  on  the  germi- 
nation of,  145 

Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens,  529 

Melon  and  Cucumber  disease,  53  ;  Melon, 
a  good  late,  599  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  436  ; 
Exquisite,  600  ;  Melons,  a  large  yield 
of,  214  ;  Melon  growing  at  Longford 
Castle,  278,  307 

Menteith,  the  varied  realms  of  fair,  230 

Menu,  the  Woolhope,  460 

Menziesia  polifolia  alba,  565 

Mesembryanthemum  Cooper!,  300  ; 
Sutherland!,  231 

Microcichrys  tetragona,  626 

Microstylis  Josephiana,  503 

Mignonette  culture  for  market,  594 

Milford  Nurseries,  Godalming,  the,  435 

Mildew,  the  Vine,  277,  374,  501,  596 

Mimulus  cupreus,  245  ;  M.  luteus,  43  ; 
M.  maculosus,  245  ;  double-flowered, 
632  ;  rose-coloured,  439 

Mmorca,  spring  in,  44 

Mitchell's  convertible  ladder,  788 

Moles  and  paraffin  oil,  567 

Montbretia  Pottsii,  424 

Monte  Video,  notes  from,  536 

Moss  drainer.  Love's,  459 

Mossy  Sweet  William,  602 

Moulds,  old  black,  146 

Mouse-trap,  a  new,  726 

Mulberry  leaves,  diseased,  599 

Mullein,  the  Great,  19 

MusacecE,  the  production  of  starch  in 
the,  51 

Musa  Ensete,  flowering  at  Bestwood,  726 

Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  Kew,  265 

Mushroom  beds,  on  dressing  with  nitre 
or  saltpetre.  113  ;  ketchup,  how  to 
make,  231  ;  for  market,  407  ;  spawn, 
660;  true  and  false,  519;  monstrous, 
762 

Musk,  Harrison's  new,  4ot 


N 

Names,  English,  of  wild  flowers  and 
plants,  394,  406  ;  of  plants,  their  pro- 
nunciation, 615,  647,  725 

Nan-mu,  a  tree  grown  in  Yunnan,  754 

Narcissus  calatbinus,  266  ;  Narcissus  fly, 
the,  699 

Nectarine  and  Peach  on  the  same 
branch,  297  ;  Nectarines  and  Peaches, 
693  ;  Nectarine  Lord  Napier,  210,  278, 

503 
Neja  gracilis,  627 
Nelumbium  aspericaule,  370 
Nepenthes      ampuUacea     var.      vittata 

major,  231  ;    x  Courtii,   441  ;  x  rubro- 

maculata,  441  ;  Veitchii,  231 
Nepenthes  eaten  by  a  rat,  337 
Nephrodium  lucidum,  456 
Nest,  a  suspended  swallow's,  45 
New  Zealand,  destructive  insects  in,  rgo  ; 

new  plants  recently  discovered  in,  626 
Nitre  or  saltpetre  for  Mushroom-buds, 

"3 
Nobbe's  seed-testing  apparatus,  268 
Notylia  albida,  300 
Nurserie=,  the  Barnetand  Highgate,  6r8; 

the    Milford,   435  ;  the   Bagshot,  488  ; 

the  Fulham,  139  :  Mr.  Cannell's,  405  ; 

Mr.  Parker's,  at  Tooting,  466 
Nuttallia  cerasiformis  fruiting  in  France, 

176 
Nuts,  how  to  keep,  467,  500 
Nyssa  aquatica,  the  Tupelo  tree,  82 


Oak,  a  gigantic,  at  Sprindlack  Park,  754 
Oaks,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  notes  on, 

427  ;  Oak  galls,  458,  600  ;  root  galls, 

19  ;  spangles,  378 

Obituary  :—Drummond,  Mr.  P.,  88; 
Durhim,  Mr.  J.,  ^■]\  ;  Foulis,  Mr. 
R.,  817:  Godson,  ^Mr.  S.  II.,  665 
llewavd,  Mr.  R.,57r;  Nutting,  Mr. 
J-.  ST^  \  Richards,  Mr.  J  ,  153  ; 
Stewart,  Mr.  John,  471  ;  Webb,  Mr, 
R.,  186  ;  Wcdaell,  Dr.  II.  A  ,  217 


October  garden,  an,  570 
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Odontoglossum  Alexandrce  var.  roseum, 
300 ;  O.  Andersonianum,  725 ;  O. 
cirrhosum,  366  ;  O.  coronarium  minia- 
tum,  86 ;  O.  Kegeljani,  300  ;  O. 
madrense,  102 ;  O.  triumphans  var. 
labello  albo,  503  ;  O.  vexillarium,  173 

Oil,  a  new  illuminating,  400  ;  oil-trees, 
the  Gurjan,  anticipated  extermination 
of,  243 

Olearia  Haastii,  778 

Olive  culture  in  France,  the,  114;  in 
Turkey,  337 

Omphalodes  Luciliae,  529,  757 

Oncidium  chrysomorphum,  358 ;  O. 
euxanthinum,  503 ;  O.  holochrysum, 
392  ;  O.  Jamesoni,  6S0  ;  O.  maculatum 
and  its  synonyms,  552  ;  O.  Marshalli- 
anum,  778  ;  O.  Massangei,  300 ;  O. 
zebrinum,  231 

Onion,  native  country  of  the,  658 

Oponopodoli,  or  Duck's-mouth  Orchids, 

497 
Orange  groves  of  Valencia,  the,  371 
Orchard-houses,  twenty  years"  experience 

of,  332.  375  .  .  ,^       , 

Orchards,  the  bearing  years  of  (Supple- 
ment, Sept.  15) 
Orchid-house,  view  in  Mr.    Hepburn's, 

273 

Orchid  sales,  questionable  practices  at, 
84,  118,  144,  151,  178,  181,  246 

Orchids  as  florists'  flowers,  401  ;  at 
Rawcliffe  Gardens,  725  ;  at  Whitchurch 
Rectory,  the,  398  ;  flowering  in  July, 
180,  214 ;  flowering  in  June,  53  ;  in 
August,  308  ;  in  flower  at  Bridge  of 
Allan,  594,  74G  ;  in  flower  at  Lee  Hall, 
658;  in  flower  in  Belgium,  438  ;  in  Sep- 
tember. 437  ;  in  October,  598  ;  Novem- 
ber, 692  ;  December,  813  ;  M.  Andrti 
on  the  appearance  of,  at  home,  243 

Orchis  toliosa,  778 

Ornithogalum  longebracteatum,  as  grown 
in  Carnarvon,  232 

Orton,  Pines  at,  340 

Orythia  uniflora,  300 

Osage  Orange,  the,  723,  755 

Osmanthus  fragrans,  593 

Oxalis  corniculata  rubra,  18 


Packet-post  plant-case,  405 
PEeonies  for  summer  beds,  11 1 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  Exhibition  of, 

718 
Palace  of  the  Elysee,  floral  decorations  at, 

83 
Pampas  grass  and  Arundo  Donax,  534  ; 

protection  of,  695 
Pandanus,  fruit  head  of,  forming  a  brush, 

Pansies,  fancy,  18 

Papaver  alpinum  miniatum,  529 

Papermaking  materials,  168 

Parochetus  communis,  628 

Paraffin  oil  and  moles,  567 

Paris  boulevards,  cost  of  the  trees,  &c., 
in  the,  371 

Parlatore,  Professor,  death  of,  370 

Paronychia  argentea,  594 

Parsnip  Chervil,  the,  528,  566 

Patras  and  Smyrna,  Currant  and  Sultana 
culture  at,  404 

Pavetta  Caffra.  275 

Pavia  macrostachya,  691 

Pavonia  Wiotii,  366 

Paxton,  garden  tools,  the,  688 

Peach  and  Nectarine  on  the  same  branch, 
297 ;  Peach  Belle  Beauce,  as  grown  at 
Combe  Abbey,  589  ;  Crawford's  Early, 
245  ;  Early  Alfred,  778  ;  Golden  Rath- 
ripe,  300;  Hale's  Early,  181,  214; 
Magdala,  778  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  503  ; 
the  Dymond,  187  ;  the  Goshawk,  210  ; 
failure  in  1877,  596  ;  walls,  glass  copings 
for,  627  ;  roots  in  a  curious  condition, 
688  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  693  ; 
Peaches  at  Scone  Palace,  the,  151  ; 
small- flowered,  277  ;  the  early  Ameri- 
can, 723 
Pea,  Dandie  Dinmont,  86  ;  Little  Won- 
der, 86  ;  Laxton's  new.  Harbinger  and 
Marvel,  181  ;  Peas,  a  substitute  for,  in 
soups,  497  ;  concerning,  106 
Pear,  Belle  d'Eculiy,  300  ;  Louis  Cappe, 
778  ;  Passe  Crassane,  503  ;  the  Peach, 
231  ;  the  Prickly,  408  ;  Pear-leaf 
fungus,  55  ;  Pears,  selection  of,  for  the 
villa  garden,  723  ;  the  varying  quahties 

of,  756 
Pelargonium,  a  near  approach  to  a 
yellow,  402  ;  Dr.  Denny,  210  ;  Dr. 
Masters,  530  ;  echinatum  var.  Spotted 
Gem,  181 ;  Mrs.  Mappin,  18,  119  ; 
New  Life,  309  ;  77S  ;  Vesuvius,  on  the 
sportiveness  of,  401  ;  Roseof  AUandale, 
530  ;  tricolor,  17  ;  White  Vesuvius, 
726;  Society,  the,  211  ;  Pelargoniums, 
large-flowered,  no,  30a  ;  new,  certifi- 
cated at  Chiswick,  278  ;  new  hybrid 
Cape,  633 ;  Zonal,  at  Chiswick,  152 ; 
new  Zonal,  503  ;  winter  flowering  of 
Zonal,  753 


Pentstemon    centranthifolius,    778  ;     P. 

grandiflorus,  300 
Perils  of  a  botanist,  680 
Peronosporites  antiquarius,  499 
Persia,  the  vegetable  products  of,  359 
Pescatorea  Backhousiana,  456 
Petunias,  seeding  of  striped,  375 
Peziza  cochleata,  392 
Phajus  Dodgsoni,  248 
Phsedranassa  viridiflora,  134 
Phalisnopsis-house  at  Broomfield,  14a 
Phaleenopsis  Stobartiana.  392 
Phlox  Drummondii,  274  ;  grandiflora,  501 
Phcenix  rupicola,  45,  85,  iiS 
Phormium  tenax,  19';  flowering  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 82 
Phygelius  capensis,  212 
Phyllotoma  aceris,  600 
Phylloxera,  the,  80,  337 ;  leaf-galls  pro- 
duced by  the,  104 
Phytoptus  galls,  761 
Picea  religiosa,  18 
Picotees  and  Carnations,  on  wintering, 

627 
Picotees,  new,  145,  563 
Pierremont  Park  South,  Darlington,  624 
Pinching  v.  root  pruning,  661 
Pine  or  Scotch  Fir,  the,  566 
Pines  at  Orton,  340 
Pines  received  from  Jamaica,  274 
Pine,  Weymouth,  an  old,  at  Berlin,  82 
Pink,  Duchess,  366  ;  Lady  Blanche,  658  ; 

Scarlet  Tom  '1  humb,  366 
Pinkhill  Nursery,  the,  747 
Pinus  insignis,  814  ;  at  Powerscourt,  724  ; 
P.  Pinaster,  obtained  from  the  resin  of, 
400 
Pisa  Botanic  Gardens,  the,  560 
Pitcairnia  flavescens,  366 ;  P.    mascosa, 

778 
Pittosporum  Tobira,  309 
Plank,  an  old  Fir,  411 
Plantations,    influence  of,    on    soil    and 

climate,  372 
Planting,  autumn,  342,  523 
Planting,   picturesque,  683  ;    the  proper 

season  for,  400  ;  trees,  on,  112 
Plant,  a  useful,  for  table  decoration,  277 
Plant  growth,  influence  of  light  on,  137 
Plant  judging,  curious  experience  in,  210 
Plant  names,   their    pronunciation.  615, 

647.  756,  788 
Plant  portraits,  198,  231 
Plants  and  roots  eaten  in  India,  275 
Plants,  a  plea  for  herbaceous,  599 
Plants  used  as  vegetables  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Trans-Caucasia,  83 
Plants,  carnivorous,  277;  contrivance  for 
fumigating,  689  ;  cross-fertilisation  of, 
306 ;  distribution  of  American,  716  ; 
distribution  of,  by  man,  752  ;  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson  on  the  development  of, 
2r5 ;  drug-yieldmg,  at  Poena,  498 ; 
English  names  of,  406  ;  fertilisation  of, 
208  ;  hardiness  of,  597 ;  hardiness  of 
white-flowered,  374  ;  hardy  aquatic,  on 
the  culture  of,  234  ;  herbaceous,  a  plea 
for,  553  ;  herbaceous,  notes  on,  211 ; 
how  to  make  them  flower,  204 ;  iron 
supports  for,  567 ;  inverted  growth 
of,  805  ;  list  of  select  herbaceous, 
263  ;  M.  Riccardi  on  the  instinct 
of,  242  ;  new,  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  554  ;  and  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  778,  815  ; 
new,  of  New  Zealand,  626  ;  on  anticipa- 
tory inheritance  in,  266  ;  on  the  dis- 
persion and  signification  of  water  in  the 
growth  and  tension  of,  529  ;  on  the  move- 
ments of  water  in,  266  ;  on  the  necessity 
or  utility  of  animal  food  to,  83  ;  on 
the  rapid  rise  of  water  in,  135  ;  on  the 
source  of  the  carbon  of,  82,  185,  206  ; 
on  the  structure  and  habitation  of,  237  ; 
preserving  against  animals  and  weather, 
434 ;  self-fertilisation  of,  5S6 ;  shade 
loving,  366,  628,  693  ;  summer  flower- 
ing, 150  ;  the  rest  of,  713  ;  the  trans- 
piration of,  626 

Plants,  New  Gakden  : — Adiantum 
asmulum,  584  ;  Aerides  testaceum,  166; 
A.  Wightianum,  166  ;  Aloe  chloroleuca, 
38  ;  A.  platylepis,  38 ;  Ardisia  Oliveri, 
6S0  ;  Bomarea  oligantha,  648  ;  Calo- 
chortus  venustus  vars.  lilacmus  and 
purpureus,  70 ;  Carludovica  Drudei, 
714;  Catasetum  macroglossum,  552; 
C.  phasma,  488  ;  Cattleya  picturata, 
584 ;  C.  Wilsoniana,  72  ;  Ccelogyne 
Mayeriana,  134  ;  Cotyledon  PestalozzjE, 
456 ;  Cypripedium  albo-purpureum, 
38  ;  C.  Boxallii,  776  ;  C.  lucidum,  521  ; 
C.  Parishii,  38  ;  C.  patens,  456  ;  Den- 
drobium  arachnostachyum,  38 ;  D. 
lituiflorum  Freemani,  744  ;  Epiden- 
drum  Coxianum,  358  ;  Eria  Dayana, 
102  ;  Gasteria  colubrina,  38  ;  Hypoxis 
Arnottii,  552 ;  H.  Baurii,  584 ;  Iris 
kashmiriana,  744  ;  I.  Rossii,  809 ; 
Lselia  Sedeni,  424 ;  Lomaria  dis- 
color var.  bipinnatifida,  488  ;  Mas- 
devallia  floribunda,  616  ;  M.  Leh- 
manni,  38;  M.  Triglochin,  648;  M. 
xanthodactyla,  552 ;  Montbretia  Pottsii, 


424  ;  Nephrodium  lucidum,  456  ; 
Odontoglossum  madrense,  102  ;  Onci- 
dium chrysomorphum,  358 ;  O.  holo- 
chrysum, 392  ;  O.  Jamesoni,  680  ;  O. 
maculatum,  552 ;  Pescatorea  Back- 
housiana, 456 ;  Phcedranassa  viridiflora, 
134 ;  Phalasnopsis  Stobartiana,  392  ; 
Primula  nivalis  var.  turkestanica,  809  ; 
Sedum  Lydium,  521  ;  Sempervivum 
Greenii,  230;  S.  Reginse  AmalioB,  230; 
Spathoglottis  Petri,  392;  Tanacetum 
fruticulosum  var.  bracteatum,  584 ; 
Vanda  cffirulescens  Lowiana,  102  ;  V. 
parviflora,  i65  ;  V.  testacea,  166 

Platanus  acerifolia,  curious  instance  of 
bud  variation  in,  370 

Plums,  choice  (Supplement,  Sept.  15)  ; 
history  of  {Supplement,  Sept.  15) 

Plymouth  Roses,  237 

Pneumatic  railway  for  South  Kensington, 
a,  so 

Poinsettia  pulcherrJma,  814 

Polyanthus,  autumn  treatment  of,  429  ; 
gold-laced  varieties  of,  434  ;  on  the 
number  of  segments  in,  49S  ;  Poly- 
anthus flowers  destroyed  by  sparrows, 
502  ;  protecting,  534 

Polynesia,  on  the  peopling  of  the  islands 

of,  530 
Pomegranate  of  Australia,  the,  562 

Portugal,  the  vegetation  of,  529 

Posts,  fence,  on  preserving,  432 

Potash  for  Vines,  338,  408,  588 

Potato,  axillary  tubers  on  a,  59  ;  Potato 
beetle,  the  Colorado,  112,  656 

Potato  crops,  the,  144,  147.  309,  502  ; 
reports  on  the,  147.  375  ;  and  the 
thunderstorms,  278  ;  Potato  Exhibition, 
the  International,  406,  432,  468,  500, 
532,  564,  595,  626  ;  -Potato  planimg, 
November,  723  ;  Potato  seed  not  grow- 
ing, iSo  ;  Potato,  Sutton's  Magnum 
Bonum,  375,  565,  756,  814 

Potato  disease,  the,  18,  50,  246,  574  ;  and 
Salus,  II,  275,  308  ;  harvesting,  117  ; 
how  to  guard  against  it,  694  ;  lessons 
of  the,  391,  437  ;  prevented  by  destroy- 
ing the  haulm,  435 

Potatos,  180,  245  ;  and  Salus  at  Chis- 
wick. 39,  277  ;  Potatos  flowering,  244  ; 
identification  of,  53  ;  new  varieties  of, 
shown  at  the  Aquarium,  442  ;  self-sown, 
213,  245,  277  ;  the  size  of,  for  exhibi- 
tion, 496 

Pot  cuhure  of  Roses  (Supplement,  July  7) 

Powerscourt,  PinUs  insignis  at,  724 

Pre-historic  times,  on  the  flora  and 
fauna  of,  237 

Preserved  Marrows,  370,  437,  468 

Preserves,  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  45S 

Preserving  cut  flowers,  809 

Prickly  Pear,  the,  408  ;  in  Indian  forests, 

370 
Primroses  and  Cowslips,  abnormal  floral 

development  in,  266 
Primulacere,  &c.,  on  the  autumn  growth 

of  the,  434 
Primula  capitata,  600;  cortusoides,  308; 

Munroi,  497  ;  nivalis  var.  turkestanica, 

S09  ;  Primulas  at  Spark  Hill,  the,  717  ; 

Primulas,  new,  double,  441 
Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  524,  554 
Principles  of  gardening,  the,  555 
Principles  of  rating,  the,  261 
Privets,  notes  on,  427 
Properties  of  Roses  (Supplement,  July  7) 
Pruning  Coniferae,  526,  654,  749 
Pruning    fruit     trees,   on    (Supplement, 

Sept.  is) 
Pruning,   root,   166,  278,   520,  596,  684, 

694 
Ptychogaster  albus,  753 
Pumpkin  preserve,  406,  437,  468 
Punch  to  Dr.  Darwin,  695 
Pyrethrums,  double,  78,  198,  429 
Pyrus  prunifolia,  656  ;  torminalis,  the  fruit 

of,  in  Covent  Garden,  562 


Q 

Queen  bees,  enmity  of,  402 
Queen  bees,  introducing  Italian,  462 
Queen  Mary's  Box  bower,  116 
Quercus  occidentalis,  754 


Rabbits  and  Verbenas,  82 
Rabbits,  protecting  trees  from,  407 
Radish,  a  new  yellow  olive-shaped,  626 
Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  memorial  bust  of, 

432 
Raft,  the  Wilson,  599,  627,  695 
Rainfall  in  America,  the,  370  ;  in  North 

Derby,  375 
Rajah  Canes  of  Borneo,  ongm  of  the,  51, 

243 

Rating  a  vinery,  246  ;  rating,   the  prin- 
ciples of,  261 

Rat  eating  Nepenthes,  337 


Rat  guard,  a,  815 

Rawcliffe  Gardens,  Orchids  at,  725 

Reclamation  of  land,  151 

Red  Currants,  approved  sorts  of,  152 

Renovating  old  fruit  trees,  551 

Resa,  Fr.,  on  the  period  of  root  formation 

274 
Rhamnus  alpinus,  &c.,  244 
Rheea  or  China  Grass,  659,  786 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  on  the  culture  of, 

270  ;  var.  maculata,  778 
Rhododendron,    Countess  of  Derby,  20  ; 

Gloire  de   Bellevue,  231  ;  parvifolium, 

231 
Rhubarb,  on  the  culture  of,  in  Germany, 

274 
Riccardi,  M.,  on  the  instinct  of  plants, 

242 
Rice,  wild,  723,  758 
Richardia  cethiopica,  599,  691 
Richmond  Hill,  165 
Ripening  of  the  wood,  306 
Ricinus  Gibsoni,  692 
Rivers,  the  late  Mr.  T.,  522,  528,  789 
Rivina  humilis  for  table  decoration,  658, 

724 
Rockery,  how  to  make  and  plant  a  shady, 

298 
Rockets,  double,  429 
Rock  Samphire,  the.  502 
Rocky  Mountains,  botany  of  the,  532 
Rockwork  at  Kew,  the,   51  ;    rockwork 

at  Tre'r-ceiri,  233 
Rogiera  gratissima,  on  the  culture  of,  530 
Root-eating  grubs,  a  cure  for,   534 
Root-formation,  Fr.  Resa  on  the  period 

of,  274 
Root-pruning,   166,  278,  520,    596,   684, 

694.    759  ;      ^-    pinching,     661,    814 ; 

roots,  do  they  digest,  595,  628,   662, 

725 

Rooteries,  602 

Rosa  Brunonis,  19  ;  R.  rugosa,  50 

Rose,  red,  for  a  south-east  aspect,  151 

Rose  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  500  ;  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  and  Lord  Clyde,  54,  85, 
118  ;  Duke  of  Teck,  20  ;  Edward 
Pynaert,  366  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  503  ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  origin  of  the,  466  ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  pink  sport  from, 
51,  117  ;  Gustavo  Revilliod,  778  ;  John 
Bright,  20;  Letty  Coles,  118;  Madame 
de  Cambacercs,  30S  ;  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  20  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  i8i  ; 
May  Quennell,  20,  459  ;  Reve  d'Or,  as 
a  climbing,  iS;  single  Banksian,  85 

Rose  caddice  fly,  the,  119  ;  Rose  culture 
in  Turkey,  263 ;  Rose,  fruit  of  the 
wild,  374  ;  Rose  garden,  an  ideal,  13  ; 
Rose,  lines  on  a,  in  ;  Rose,  on  the 
cultivation  of  the,  426,  459 ;  Rose 
season,  the,  276 

Rose  shows,  gleanings  from  the,  75.  104  ; 
what  to  look  for  at  (Supplement,  July  7) ; 
two  days',  54 

Rose  Society,  the  National,  560,  595  ; 
annual  meeting  of,  722,  755,  788 

Rose,  the  Christmas,  694 

Rose,  the  folklore  of  the,  37,  loi  ;  Rose, 
the  :  our  Special  Supplement,  issued 
on  July  7,  contains  articles  on  Rose 
lore,  Rose  culture,  our  selection  of 
Roses,  English  Roses,  what  to  look 
for  at  Rose  shows,  the  true  history  of  a 
Rose,  old  Roses,  Roses  in  France,  the 
properties  of  Roses,  the  Fairy  Rose,  a 
gossip  on  Roses,  culture  of  Roses  in 
pots,  the  Rose  and  its  enemies,  fungi 
and  insects,  &c. 
Rose,  the  Prairie,  309 
Roses,  151  ;  a  stack  of,  47  ;  at  Cheshunt, 
116  ;  autumn,  364,  406  ;  climbing,  85, 
118;  French,  and  Rose  buyers,  464; 
from  new  lights,  11  ;  in  Devonshire, 
53  ;  new  French,  51,  84,  500,  533,  535, 
567  ;  notes  on  seasonable,  12 ;  old, 
notes  on  (Supplement,  July  7)  ;  on 
the  average  yield  of  attar  of,  27s  ; 
scraps  about,  123  ;  the  best  for  general 
culture,  19 ;  Teas  on  the  Seedling 
Brier,  7S6 
Rose  Letty  Cole,  history  of  (Supplement, 

Juiy  7)  ^  „ 

Roseless  autumn,  the,  270,  308,  340,  374, 

408 
Rosery,  an  edging  for,  50 
Rothamsted     agricultural    experimental 

station.  360,  36S 
Royal    Horticultural  Society,   the,    and 

small  societies,  532  ;  and  A.  B.,  595  ; 

and  its  awards,  595  ;  statement  by  the 

Council,  812 
Royal  National  Tulip  Show,  notes  on,  45 
Royal  Society,  the,  715 
Rubus  laciniatus,  S14 
Ruscus  aculeatus,   118  ;  on  the  uses  of, 

214 


S 

Saharunpore,  India,  notes  from,  569 
Salsify  and  Scorzonera,  490 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  299 
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Salus  and  the  Potato  disease,  113,  275,  303 
Salvia  leucantha,  496,  778;  Schimiperi, 

231 

Samphire,  the  Rock,  502 

Sandstorms,  effect  of,  on  wood,  726 

San  Francisco,  the  Vine  in.  17 

Santa  Barbara,  California, notes  from,  651 

Sap,  diffusion  of  the,  212  ;  is  there  a 
rising-,  502  ;  Mr.  Murray's  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  the,  72,  3o ;  on  the 
descent  of  the,  594  ;  the  circulation  of 
the,  104,  145,  i3o,  199,  309,  339,  373, 
439.  468 

X  Sarracenia  Chelsoni,  600 

Savages,  ethnological  hints  afforded  by 
the  stimulants  of,  443 

Sawfly,  the  giant,  34.0 

Saxifrage,  the  Mossy,  738 

Scammony  plant,  the,  in  Turkey,  370, 
438 

Schizauthus  culture,  595.  661 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  692 

Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society :  subjects  brought 
before  the  ; — Agaricus  geotropus  or 
gilvus,  726  ;  Amadou,  86  ;  Australia, 
double  flowers  from,  726 ;  Beetle  on 
Cattleya  Aclandi^,  19  ;  Begonias, 
hybrid,  86  ;  Bulimus  GoodalHi,  726  ; 
Coccus  flocciferus.  726  ;  Elisena,  a 
hybrid,  86  ;  Fuchsia  boliviana,  pollen 
of,  86  ;  Lapland  plants,  726  ;  Lepi- 
dium  Draba,  19;  Lilies,  the  culture  of, 
726  ;  Oak,  gall  on,  600 ;  Oak  root  gall, 
19 ;  Peach  roots,  726 ;  Phyllotoma 
aceris.  600  ;  Pitcher  on  leaf  of  Cabbage, 
19  ;  Dr.  Lindley's  first  botanical  publi- 
cation, 19 ;  Sandstorms,  effects  of. 
on  wood,  7S.6  ;  Sedum,  new  and  rare 
species  of,  19  ;  Sugar-cane  disease,  86  ; 
Sulphureous  earth  as  an  insecticide, 
19;  Urocystis  viol.'c,  726;  Ustilago 
bromivora,  19  ;  Vine  disease,  a  new, 
600  ;  Vinegar  plant,  19,  86 

Scorzonera  and  Salsify,  490 

Scotch  Fir  or  Pine,  the,  566 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  146, 
720 

Screw  Pines,  a  monograph  of,  813 

Sea,  gardening  by  the,  262 

Seaforthia  elegans  fruiting,  787 

Season  for  planting,  the  proper,  400 

Season,  mildness  of  the,  723 

Season,  the  past,  notes  on,  134 

Scdum  glaucum,  245  ;  S.  Lydium,  521  ; 
S.  umbilicoides,  778 

Sedums  of  the  rupestre  group,  the,  307, 
461 

Seed  Adulteration  Act,  prosecutions 
under  the,  688,  697,  720,  722,  759,  584, 
789 

Seed  adulteration  and  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  752 

Seeding  of  striped  Petunias,  375 

Seeds,  on  the  albumen  in  various,  560 ; 
plants  with  hygroscopic  boring,  5  c  ; 
testing,  268  ;  vitality  of,  123 

Seed  measure,  a  new,  784 

S<;if-fertilisation  of  plants.  586 

Sempervivum  Greenii,  230  ;  S.  Regin?2- 
Amalice,  230 

Sequoia,  the  Californian,  491 

Sericographis  Ghiesbregh liana,  724 

Service  tree,  the,  239  ;  the  wild,  562 

Sewage  and  Vines,  566 

Shade-loving  plants,  628,  693,  "j-fi  ; 
shade,  the  cool  green,  187 

Sheffield  Gooseberry  Show,  211 

Shipowners,  liability  of,  504 

Shooting  wild  birds,  462,  492 

Shows,  the  Palace  and  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  627  ;  three  days',  467, 
500,  532  ;  and  Saturday  terminations, 

567 
Sicily,  on  the  culture  of  Sumac  in,  243 
Silk  culture  in  Great  Britain,  53,  439 
Simples  and  herbs,  587 
Sinapis  glauca.  Dr.  Wittmack  on,  145 
Singapore  Botanic  Gardens,  306 
Skye,  storm  in,  534 
Smilax    aspera,    flowering,      567  ;      as 

climbers,  2n 
Smyrna,  Currant  and  Sultana  culture  at, 

404 
Snakes,  turkeys  eating,  17 
Soap  for  destroying  worms,  369 

Societies  :  —  Alexandra  Palace,  341 ; 
Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  727  ; 
Bishop  Auckland  Horticultural,  313  ; 
Carlisle  International,  310  ;  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society's  Show,  86  ;  Cryp- 
togamic,  of  Scotland,  534 ;  Crystal 
Palace,  409  ;  Edinburgh  Botanical,  630, 
815;  Hereford  Fungus  Meeting,  469; 
International  Potato  Show,  442  ;  Man- 
chester Botanical  and  Horticultural, 
183  ;  Massachusetts  Horticultural,  789  ; 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,     182,    279 ;    National    Rose   ■ 


Show,  20  ;  Paris  Fungus  Meeting,  569  ; 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  88  ; 
Royal  Horticultural,  19,  86,  152,  i8r, 
248,  279,  309,  411,  599,  726 ;  Scottish 
Arboricultural,  629  ;  West  of  England 
Rose  Show,  55 

Soil  and  climate,  influence  of  plantations 
on,  372  :  and  locality,  339 

Solanunis  and  Tomatos,  596  ;  improved, 
562 

Sonerila  Alp.  Van  de  Sande,  366 

South  Kensington,  a  pneumatic  railway 
for,  50 

Spain,  spring  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
north  of,  340 

Sparkhill  Primulas,  the,  717 

Sparrows,  Polyanthus  flowers  destroyed 
l>y>  503 ;  ravages  committed  by,  in 
Algeria,  113 

Spathoglottis  Petri,  392 

Special  shows  and  special  societies,  532, 
565 

Sphserogyne  imperialis,  503 

Spirasa  japonica,  523  ;  S.  venusta  var. 
albicans,  366 

Spiral  twist,  the,  213 

Spiranthes,  a  parasitic  fungus  on,  242 

Sporidesmium  parasiticum,  599 

Sports  on  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  117 

Spouted  walls  for  fruit  trees,  588 

Spring  in  Minorca,  44  ;  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  north  of  Spain,  340 

Spruces,  Professor  Sargent  on  the  Colo- 
rado, 75 

Spurge,  the  Caper,  19 

Squirrels  and  fruit,  i8o 

Stack  of  Roses,  a,  47 

Standards,  Apples  for,  723 

Statice  Bourgiti,  778 

St.  Helena,  the  flora  of,  438 

Stenospermatiuni  Wallisii.  778 

Stob?ea  (Berkheya)  purpurea,  211 

Stock,  East  Lothian  White,  277  ;  East 
Lothian,  on  removing,  when  in  flower, 
468 

Stock,  influence  of  the  bud  on  the,  246  ; 
Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  as  a,  1,33  ; 
grafting  on  unsuitable,  407 

Stokesia  cyanea,  212 

Stonehenge,  a  visit  to,  197 

Stone's  Apple,  745 

Storks,  654 

Stramonium,  or  Thorn-Apple,  407 

Strawberries,  373,  406,  440,  468,  725  ; 
all  the  year  round,  747,  j^j  ;  autumn, 
567  ;  on  the  culture  of.  759,  and  Sup- 
plement, Sept.  15  ;  stacking  and  storing 
of,  778;  Anna  de  Rothschild,  117; 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  118;  Perpetuil, 
692  ;  Pioneer,  53  ;  President  Lincoln, 
50 ;  the  Premier,  245 ;  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  437,  725 

Street  decorations  at  Irowbridge,  274 

Streets,  the  trade  of  the,  262 

xStreptocarpus  Greenii,  248 

Structure  and  habitation  of  plants,  on 
the,  237 

Strychnine,  Coffee  as  an  antidote  to,  529 

Stuartia  virginica,  435 

Subterranean  Cucumbers,  85 

Sugar-cane,  disease  of,  86,  594 

Sugar-cane  of  Cochin  China,  i63 

Sulphureous  earth  as  an  insecticide,  19 

Sumac,  on  the  culture  of,  in  Sicily,  243 

Summer  flowering  plants,  150 

Summer,  plagues  of,  122 

Surinam,  Cocoa  culture  in,  690 

Sussex,  Camellias  in,  277 

Sweet  William,  a  mossy,  602  ;  the  bronzy- 
leaved,  786 

Symphytum  asperrimum,  659 


Tacsonia     insignis,     503  ;      T.      Van 

Volxemii,  302 
Tanacetum  Iruticulosum  var.  bracteatura, 

584,  627 
Tangierine  Orange,  356 
Tanning  substances,  on  two  important, 

146 
Tea  culture  in  the  East,  400 
Tea,  Paraguay  or  Mat<5,  400  ;  Japanese, 

Tea  Roses,  notes  on  (Supplement,  July  7) 
Teak  trees  of  India,  injured  by  a  grub, 

2J3 

Tebbs'  universal  fumigator,  181 
Telegraph  Cucumber,  the,  501 
Telephone,  the,  236.  370 
Temperature  of  trees.  Dr.   Ereitenlohner 

on  the,  243  ;  killing,  650 
Temple  Gardens,  the  Chrysanthemums 

in  the,  562 
Tenerifle,  Cochineal  culture  in,  720 
Teasinta  { Rcana,  or  Euchlxna  luxuiians), 

54 
Test  seeds,  liow  to,  268 


Thalictrum  aquilegi folium,  214 ;  Jaque- 

miniana  [?],  277 
Theory,  three  illustrations  of  a,  751 
Thomson's,    Dr,   Allen,   address  to   the 

British  Association,  214 
Thompson's    Gardener  s  Assistant,  724, 

755 

Thunderstorms  and  the  Potato  crop,  278 

Tie  for  tree  guards,  685 

Tiflis,  the  terrific  hailstorms  at,  690 

Tillandsia  usneoides,  83,  268 

Timber,  prices  of,  in  Kent,  377 

Tobacco,  igg  ;  in  B.ihia,  656 

Todea  intermedia,  778 

Tomato,  an  interesting  cross  in  the,  690  ; 
and  coal  ashes,  761  ;  and  Cucumber 
preserves,  458  ;  and  Solanuni'^,  596  ; 
crop,  the,  596,  629  ;  culture,  565  ;  for 
market,  339 ;  Cucumber,  and  Vine 
leaves,  peculiar  condition  of,  56^  ; 
grown  at  Chiswick,  note  on,  278  ; 
Jackson's  Favourite  syn.  Stamfordian, 
214 

Tools,  the  Paxton  garden,  683 

Tooting,  Mr.  Parker's  Nursery,  466 

Torenia  Fournieri,  248 

Tovaria  oleracea,  633 

Town  plants,  the  Laihynis  as  a,  437 

Toxicophlosa  spectabilis.  18  r 

Trachelospermum  (Rhynchospermum) 
jasminoides,  39,  2:2 

Trade  memorandum,  424 

Trade  of  the  streets,  the,  262 

Tradescantia  navicularis,  366 

Trans-Caucasia,  plants  used  as  vege- 
tables by  the  inhabitants  of,  83 

Transpiration  of  plants,  the,  626 

Trap,  a  new  mouse,  726 

Trapping  trespassing  dogs  and  cats,  121 

Treegua'ds,  tie  for,  685 

Tree  lifter.  Colonel  Greenwood's,  144 

Tree,  notes  on  the  Elm,  229  ;  the  Service, 

239 

Trees,  American  method  of  removing 
the  stumps  of,  148 

Trees  and  shrubs  at  Colwyn  Bay,  85  ; 
deciduous,  at  Bangalore,  119;  notes  on 
hardy,  427  ;  notes  on  Japanese,  106 

Trees,  big,  of  Australia  and  California, 
a  visit  to,  4gr 

Trees,  disease  of,  174,  269  ;  Dr.  Breiten- 
lohner  on  the  temperature  of,  243  ; 
Elm,  state  of  old,  690  ;  fungoid  dis- 
eases of,  178  ;  renovating  old,  66 1  ;  in 
Aberdeenshire,  measurements  of,  435  ; 
in  Banffihire,  dimensions  of,  501  ;  in- 
strument for  cleansing,  of  insects,  210  ; 
of  Hertfordshire,  the  famous,  585,  651  ; 
on  cutting  down,  54  ;  on  the  effects  of 
girdling,  309  ;  on  the  relative  hardiness 
of  various,  m  Germany,  755  ;  orna- 
mental, in  forecourt  gardens,  247  ; 
proper  distribution  of,  jj  ;  protecting, 
from  rabbits,  407  ;  rooting  from  the 
branches,  180 

Trichobasis  Lynchii,  242 

Trichocentrum  tigrinum,  300 

Trillium  sessile,  773 

Triteleia  laxi,  on  the  culture  of,  52 

Tritoma  Macowani,  374,  407 

Trop^olum  Ball  of  Fire,  658  ;  Perfection, 
690,  726  ;   Tropceolum,  a  monstrous, 

•434 
True  and  false  Mushrooms,  519 
Truffles  in  Herefordshire,  the,  470 
Tuberoses,  double,   the  culture  of,  530, 

566,  691,  788 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  neA',  of  1877, 

45S 
Tuberous  roots,  vitality  of,  659 
Tubers,  axillary,  on  Potatos,  59 
Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  275,  366  ;    T.  Or- 

phanidea,    366  ;    T.  pulchella,  231 ;  T. 

undulatifolia,  26S 
Tulips,  notes  on,  at  the  Royal  National 

Show,   45 ;   non-production  of  offsets 

by,  50,  210 
Tulip  planting,  &c.,  530 
Tulip  tree,  the  entire-leaved,  595,  629 
Turf,  its  uses,  308  ;  on  laying,  tS:c.,  277 
Turkeys  eating  snakes,  17 
Turkey,  Olive  produce  in,  337  ;  Rose  cul- 
ture in,  263 
Turnips  grown  at  Chiswick,  notes  on  the, 

152,  278 
Twist,  the  spiral,  213 
Tydea  Monsieur  Thiers,  633 


Ustilago  bromivora,  19 


Valencia  Orange  groves,  the,  371 
Valerianella  auricula,    monstrous    speci- 
men of,  211 


Vanda    cosrulescens    var.    BoxalU,    633  ; 

V.  ccerulescens  Lowiana,  102  ;  V.  par- 

vifiora,  166  ;  V.  testacea,  166 
Variegated  leaves,  586 
Vegetable  Marrows,  on  the  culture  of, 

f  jr  market,  52 
Vegetable  produce  in  the  market  gardens, 

656  ;  of  Persia,  the,  359 
Vegetable     remains     in    the     Egyptian 

Museum,  Berlin,  563,  596 
Vegetables,  new,  140,  528  ;  certificated, 

779  :  notes  on.  140 
Vegetation,  notes  on  south-east  African, 

460  ;    of  Portugal,     the,  529  ;    effects 

produce  1  on,  by  sunless  summers.  816 
Veitch  memorial  medals  and  prizes,  594, 

72t 

Verbena  Carl  Sieglig,  152 ;  venosa,  562, 

623,  661 
Verbenas  and  rabbits,  82 
Victoria  Park,  Chrysanthemums  at,  659  ; 

HoUies  in,  210  ;  the  bedding  at,  212, 

235 

Village  botany,  85 

Vinca  acutiloba,  758 

Vinery,  rating  a,  246 

Vine  at  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  the  great, 
466;  bordtirs,  covering  early,  691,  726, 
757,  598.  662,  788;  early,  temperature 
of  outside,  662,  815  ;  a  new  disease 
of  the.  464,  60D ;  leaves,  coloured, 
560,  565 ;  manure,  potash  as,  338, 
408,  5S3  ;  mildew,  334,  501,  596 ; 
sport,  the  Culford,  272  ;  the,  in  San 
Francisco,  17  ;  in  the  greenhouse,  55  ; 
and  sewage,  566  ;  disease  of  the,  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  371  ;  layering  the 
points  of,  rSr 

Vineyard,  Castle  Coch,  the,  176 

Vinegar  plant,  the,  19 ;  a  new  condition 
of  the,  86  ;  in  a  bottle  of  cider,  470 

Viola  Blue  Bell,  725  ;  Violas,  new,  152, 
664  ;  in  the  North,  496 

Vitis  lanata,  560;  Vitis  vinifera  in  San 
Francisco,  17 


W 

Walking-sticks,  on  the  botanical  origin 

of  some,  243 
Walls,   copings  for,  627,   787 ;  creepers 

and  plants  on,  403  ;  Fittonias  for,  122 

spjuied,    for  fruit    trees,    583 ;    wood 

copings  to,  725 
WaUiucs  dropping  off,  S5 
Wisps'  nests,  on  destroying,  277 
Water-Colours,  Exhibition  of  Painters  in, 

718 
W.itercress,  pan  culture  of,  468 
Water,  rapid  rise  of,  in  plants,  r35  ;  on 

the  movements  of,  in  plants,  263 
Waterproof  card  labels,  691 
Weather,  the,   during  September,  443  ; 

in  Yorkshire,  245 
Weddell,  Dr.  Hugh  A.,  death  of,  217 
Weeds,  408  ;  annual,  123 
Weliingtonia  gigantea  pendala  nova,  400 
Wellingtonias,  fungus  attacking.  406 
West  India  Docks,  a  visit  to  the,  41 
Wheat,  Indian  Corn,  and  Potatos,  395 
Whins,  Gorse,  Furze,  and,  19 
Whitchurch  Rectory,  the  Orchids  at,  398 
White-flowered  plants,  hardiness  of,  374 
Wicklow,  reminiscences  of  County,  587 
Willows,  large,  694 
Wilson  raft,  the,  599,  627,  693 
Window  boxes  and  plants,  493 
Windsor  parks  and  woods,  659 
Wmter,  prognostication  of  a  hard,  626 
Wood,  effects  of  sandstorms  on,  726 
Woodland,  the  arctic,  58 
Wood,  ripening  of  the,  306 
Woolhope  menu,  the,  460 
Worms,  soap  tor  destroying,  369 
Working-men's  flower  show,  a,  102 


Xerophyta  retinervis,  231,  243 


Yackandandah,  Victoria,  letter  from, 

494 
Year,  events  of  the,  812 
Yew,  Irish,  118,  151 
Yew,  the  poisonous  power  of  the,  754 
Yorkshire,  the  weather  in,  245 
Yucca  orchioides,  366 


Zamia  obliqua,  77S 

X Zygopetallum  Clayi,  231 
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LLUSTRATIONS. 


Adfantum  Lenmlum,  584 

Aerides  crassirolium,  493 

Agave  albicans,  717  ;  A.  Bofteri,  265  ;  A. 
Corderoyi,  397  ;  A.  dasylinoides,  557  ; 
A.  Ellemeetiana,  749 ;  A.  flaccida, 
136  ;  A.  laxa,  781  ;  A.  macrantha,  137  ; 
A.  mexicana  var,  cyanophylla,  201  ; 
A.  initis,  717  ;  A.  regia,  620  ;  A.  Sal- 
miana  in  flower  at  Lago  Maggiore, 
177;  A.  Scolymus  var.  Saundersii,  41  ; 
A,  striata,  553  ;  A.  striata  var.  recurva, 
556  ;  A.  Ta'ylori,  621  ;  A.  soboUfera, 
870  ;  A.  Warelliana,  265 

Aphiloihrix  corticis,  600 

Aphis  vastator,  59 

Aponogeton  disiachyon,  649 

Apparatus  for  testing  seeds,  268 

Apples,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden 
Noble,  Stirling  Castle,  Rtinette  du 
Canx  (see  Supplement,  Sept.  15) 

Apple,  the  "Ten  Commandments, "469; 
Stone's,  745 

Apple  tree  mussel  scale,  762 

Ardisia  Oliveri,  63i 

Ashantee  han.mock,  the,  117 

Astilbe  barbata,  525 


B 

Bands  for  tying  trees,  685 
Bannerman,  Mr.  T.,  portrait  of,  52 
Beet,  diagram  illustrating  the  growth  of, 

563 
Beetle,  the  Colorado  Potato,  113 
Begonia,  a  curious  seedling,  489 
Begonias,  new  hardy  (see  Coloured  Plate, 

December  15) 
Bottle,  a  new,  for  exhibiting  cut  blooms, 

83 

Bouquet  of  Roses  (see  Supplement,  July  7) 

Broomfie'd,  the  Phalsenopsis-house  at, 
141 

Budding,  diagrams  illustrating  the  opera- 
tion of  (see  Supplement,  July  7) 

Bug,  the  Cattleya,  244 


Caddice,  the  Rose  (Supplement,  July  7) 
Camellia  Coccus,  ihe,  726 
Capsus  Cattley03,  244 
Carludovica  Drudei,  715,  721 
Carnarvon,   Orniihogalum  longebractea- 

tum,  as  trained  in,  232 
Carpet  bed  at  Doveridge  Hall,  design  of, 

597 
Carpet  bedding  at  Cleveland  House,  593 
Case,  a  movable  Fern,  425 
Case,  packet-post  plant.  405 
Casimiroa  edulis,  the  (ruit  of,  465 
Cattleya  bug,  the,  244 
Cider,  Vinegar  Plants  in  a  bottle  of,  470 
Cleansing  trees,  an  instrument  for,  210 
Cleveland  House,  carpet  bedding  at,  593 
Cliveden,  plan  of  the  glass  houses  at,  71  ; 

views  in  the  garden  at,  73,  76,  77,  81,  84 
Coccus  flocciferus,  726 
CoUetia  cruciata,  617;  serratifolia,  6ig  ; 

spinosa,  616 
Colorado  Potato  beetle,  tlie,  113 
Combe  Abbey,  the  Belle  Beauce  Peach 

tree  at,  5S9 
Conservatories,  illustrations  of  two  styles 

of,  108,  1C9 
Cordon  training,  illustra'ions  of,  723 


Cottage  hood  hive,  441 

Cotyledon   Pestalozi^iTe,  457  ;  C.  stuloni- 

fera,  807 
Crane  fly,  the,  444 
Cross,  Mr.  \V,  J.,  portrait  of,  301 
Cucumber,  a  subterranean,  54 
Culford  Grape  Vine  sport,  the,  213 
Cupboard,  a  pre-historic,  232 
Cuttings,  preparation,  &c.,  of,  333 
Cypripedium  spectabile  in  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  689 


Daddy  Longlegs,  the,  444 
Death's-head  moth  the,  280 
Dendrobium     Ainsworthii,      166,     167  ; 

D.  Wardianum,  at  Sidcup  Place,  241 
Dioscorea  bulbifera,  48,  49 
Discaria  serratifolia,  619 
Doveridge  Hall,  design  of  carpet-bed  at, 

597 
Drain  and  rain  gauges  at  Rothamsted, 
the,  360.  361,  365 


Eggs,  case  for  carrying,  &c.,  66r 
Elworthy,  Mr.  C,  portrait  of,  396 
Erica  Tetralix  and  a  pre-historic  cup- 
board, 232 
Extractor  for  honey,  an,  204 


Fern  case,  a  movable,  425 

Ferneries,  window,  at  the  City  of  London 
Club,  425,  428,  429 

Flowers,  spring,  a  vase  of,  533 

Fly,  the  Crane,  444  ;  the  Narcissus,  699 

Fulham  Oak,  the,  145 

Fumigator,  Tebbs"  Universal.  18  r 

Fungus  spore,  a  fossil,  found  in  coal- 
plant,  49S,  499 

Fungus,  a  twig  held  tight  by  a,  470 


Galls,  silk  button,  and  Oak  spangles, 

378 
Garden  lounge,  a,  179 
Girdling  trees,  illustrations  of  the  effect 

of,  309 
Gooseberry    pruning   (see    Supplement, 

Sept.  15) 
Gothic  conservatory,  a,  108 
Grape  louse,  the,  104,  105 
Grape,  Mr.  Gill's  new  spotted,  533 


H 

Hammock,  the  Ashantee,  117 

Hatfield,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak  at,  653  ; 

the  Lion  Oak  at,  585 
Hive,  cottage  hood,  441 
Holly,  forms  of  flowers  of  the  common, 

777 
Honey  extractor,  a,  204 
Hyacinth  vase,  339 


I 


Intra,  Agave  Salmiana  in  flower  at,  177 


Laboratory  at  Rothamsted,  the,  369 
Ladder,  Mitchell's  convertible,  788 
Leaf  injured  by  Cattleya  bug,  244 
I^ilium  cordifolium,  304 
r.ion  Oak  at  Hatfield,  the,  585 
Lisianihus  Russellianus,  209 
Lounge,  a  garden,  179 

IVI 

Manor  House,  Rothamsted,  the,  373 

Marcgraavia  paradoxa,  13 

Mentmore,  the  fine  old   Walnut  tree  at, 

7S5 
Menu,  the  Woolhope  Club,  461 
Miner,  the  Rose-leaf  (Supplement,  July  7) 
Mitchell's  convertible  ladder,  78S 
Moth,  Death's-head,  280 
Mushroom,  a  monstrous,  762 
Mushrooms,  true  and  false  (see  Coloured 

Plate,  Oct.   27},  keys  to  plate  of,  519, 

520 

N 

Narcissus  fly,  the,  699 

Nectarine  and  Peach  on  same  shoot,  297 

Nuts,      Red-skinned     Filbert,     Princess 

Royal,  Cosford,  Empress  Eug6nie  (see 

Supplement,  Sept.  15) 


OAtv,    the   Fulham,    145  ;   Queen  Eliza- 
beth's and  the  Lion  at  Hatfield,  585, 

653 

Oak  spangles,  378 

Omphalodes  Lucilice,  757 

Orchid-house,  view  in  Mr.  Hepburn's,  273 

Orchids,  show-house  for,  401 

Ornithogalum  longebracteatum  in  Car- 
narvon, 232 


Packet-post  plant  case,  405 

Pavia  macrosLachya,  657 

Peach  and  Nectarine  on  same  shoot,  297 

Peach  Belle  Beauce  at   Combe  Abbey, 

589 
Pears'^an  Mons  Li^on  le  Clerc,  Djyennd 

du    Cornice,    Beurrd    Hardy,    Durat.- 

deau  (see  Supplement,  Sept.  15) 
Peziza  cochleata,  393 
Phalctnopsis-house,  Mr.  Warner's,  141 
PhcQiiix  rupicola,  45 
Phylloxera  vastator,  the,  104,  105 
Pisa  Botanic  Gardens,  view  in  the,  561 
Plant  growth  under  difficulties,  illustra- 

trations  of,  806 
Plums,     choice     (see     Coloured    Plate, 

Sept.  15) 
Plum,  St.  Aubert  (see  Supplement,  Sept. 

IS) 
Pot  for  striking  cuttmgs  m,  333 
Potato,  axillary  tuber  on  a,  59 
Potato  beetle,  the  Colorado,  113 
Pot-bound  and  free  roots,  205 
Primula  nivalis  var.  turkestanica,  809 
Pruning,  illustrations  of  (see  Supplement, 

Sept.  15) 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak  at  Hatfield, 
653 


Rain  and  drain  guages  at  Rothamsted, 

360,  361,  365 
Raspberry  training  (see  Supplement,  Sept. 

15) 
Rat  guard,  815 
Rockwork  at  'X're'r-ceiri,  233 
Roots,  free  and  pot-bound,  205 
Rothamsted  drain-gauges,  360,  361 ;  rain- 
gauge,    365  ;    laboratory,    369  ;     the 
NIanor  House,  373 
Roses,   our  bouquet    of    (see    Coloured 

Plate  in  Supplement,  July  7) 
Rose,     a    proliferous,    205  ;    a    trained 

(see  Supplement,  July  7) 
Rose  brand  (see  Supplement,  July  7) 
Rose  budding  (see  Supplement,  July  7) 
Rose    caddice,     the    (see    Supplement, 

July  7) 

Rose  Charles  Lawson,  a  specimen  plant 
of  (see  Supplement,  July  7) 

Roses,  fairy,  in  Covent  Garden  (see  Sup- 
plement, July  7) 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon,  sport  on,  117 

Rose-leaf  miner,    the   (see    Supplement, 

July  7) 

Rose   Paul   Perras,    specimen    plant    of 

(see  Supplement,  July  7) 
Rose  saw-fly,  the  antler  (see  Supplement, 

Ju)y  7) 


Sap,  diagrams  illustrating  the  flow  of  the, 

72 
Sawfly,  the   Rose-leaf  (see  Supplement, 

July  7) 
Seeds,  apparatus  for  testing,  268 
Sidcup  Place,  Dendrodium  Waidianum 

at,  241 
Silk-button  galls,  378 
Sirexgigas,  314 
Spiraea  japonica,  525 
Spotted  Grape,  the  new,  533 
Stone's  Apple,  745 
Stuartia  virginica,  433 
Subterranean  Cucumber,  a,  54 
Sweet  William,  a  monstrous,  602 


Tebbs'  universal  fumigator,  181 
Tipula  oleracea,  444 
Training,  cordon,  723 
Trees,  bands  for  tying-up,  685 
Trees,  effect  of  girdling,  309 
Trees,  instrument  for  cleaning,  210 
Tre'r-ceiri,  rockwork  at,  333 
Tuber,  axillary,  on  Potato,  59 
Twig  h-ld  fast  by  a  fungus,  a,  470 


Vase,  a  Hyacinth,  339 
Vase  of  spring  flowers,  :i,  533 
Vinegar  plants  in  a  bottle  of  cider,  470 
Vines,  illustrations  of  the  growth  of,  with 

potash,  338 
Vine-sport,  the  Culford,  213 


W 

Walnut  tree  at  Mentmore,  the  old,  785 
Window  ferneries,  425,  428,  429 
Woolhope  Club  menu,  the,  461 
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Iri>  Ka;nip1eii 

•7 

Royal  Horticultural.. 

I() 

Inpanese  Teas 

17 

leas,  Japanese 

'7 

kalmia  iatifolia     . . 

18 

Vine,    the,    in     San     Fran 

Marcgravia            paradoxa 

CISCO           

17 

(with  cuts) 

13 

Weather,  the 

HIGH  GATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  ANNUAL  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  (by  permission  of  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  J. P.)  in  the 
Grounds  of  Caen-Wood  Towers,  Highgate,  N  ,  on  THURS- 
DAY, July  12.  Admission  from  i  till  3  o'Clock,  2s.  6ii.  ;  from 
3  till  5  o'clock,  i^.  ;  from  5  till  8  o'Clock,  6d.  Bands  in  attend- 
ance.    Refreshments  on  the  Grounds,    ^y    -^j    BURCK    Sec 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  FLOWER 
SHOW. —The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultunil  Society  of  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  Newcastle,  will  be  held  in  the  Leazes  Park,  New- 
castle, on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  July  12  and  13.  and 
not  on  the  I3lh  and  14th  as  erroneously  advertised.  There  are 
already  numerous  Entries  by  Southern  and  Local  Exhibitois, 
includmg  some  large  specimen  Roses  in  Pots.  The  Judges  are 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  ;  Mr.  Cole,  Manchester  ;  and  Mr. 
Frazer,  Lea  Bridge,  Essex.  Special  trains  will  run  from 
Carlisle,  Kelso,  Barnard  Castle,  S:c.,  as  advertised  by  Railway 
Company, 

ATIONAL    CARNATION    and 
PICOTEE    SOCIETY,    and    CUT  ROSE    SHOW, 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  July  i8  and  19.     Schedules  and  full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  E.  S.  DODWELL,  11,  Chatham  Terrace,  Larkhall  Rise, 
Clapham,  S.W.  :  or  Mr.  E.  BENNETT,  Rabley  Nurseries, 
Bamet,  Herts:  or  Mr.  W.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Royai 
Aqtiarium,  Westminster.  S.W. 

SELB  Y        HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION.-Open  to  all  England. 
The  SEVENTH  FLOWER  SHOW,  GALA  and  GRAND 
ATHLETIC  FESTIVAL  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held 
on  JULY  24.      For  Schedules  of  Flower  Show  and  Athletic 

"a^?£'^?ace°:'l'e''li;;.  ^RED.  F.  SMITH,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.'S  GREAT 
EXHIBITION  of  ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED  and 
FLOWERING  ANNUALS  and  other  PLANTS  Grown  in 
Pots  from  Seed,  is  now  on  view  in  the  Corridor  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Rsgent's  Park,  W,  and  will  continue  daily 
until  July  12. 
CARTERS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  High  Holborn.  W.C. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeos,  Sc. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.    (established 
•      1822),  Cox's  and   Hammond's   (Juays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.  E.  —  Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World, 

Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias. 

FiNHST   Si  liAlNS. 

HJ.  HARDY  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
•  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants  of  the  choicest  selections 
It,  6*/.  per  do7^n.  \os.  per  loo  ;  and  SEED  of  the  above  and 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  is.,  2S.  Ct/.,  and  5*.  per  packet. 
Tcrm.s  Cash  ;  carriage  free. 
_    H.  J.  HARDV,  Uures,  Suffolk.       _ 

CJ.     BLACKITH      AND     CO., 
•  HOUTII  ILIUKAI.   Al.F.NTS. 

Every  Oaiden  Requisite.  Training  Sticks  and  Labels,  Bamboo 
Canes,  Mais  (Archangel  and  Petersburg).  White  Cape  Ever- 
lastings, Kafl'ia  (for  tymg).  \'irgiii  Cork,  Patent  Manures. 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  anij  CO..  Cox's  Quay.  lx)wer  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Carnations  and  Plcotees. 
'yHOMAS     S.     WARE     has     pleasure     in 

J-  announcing  that  his  Collection  of  the  above  arc  now  in 
Flower,  also  many  other  species  and  varieties  of  Hardy 
reri-nnials,  including  LILIES,  PANSIES.  UELHH  INIU.MS. 
PINKS.  GLADIOLUS,  S:c.     Inspection  invited. 

Hale  Farm  Nurscrj-,  Totlcnliain,  London. 


JULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

''  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPlR/tAJAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC.BNAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

T  ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 

J— i  all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  451,  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries.  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secr^aire  de  la  Socie'te 
Imp^riale  d'HorticuIture  de  Russie,  St.  Petersburg. 

Primulas,  Primulas,  Primulas. 

WILLIAMS'  superb  strain,  is.  6d.  per  dozen, 
10^.  per  100 ;  p.Tckage  and  carriage  free,  CINE- 
RARIAS, choicest  assortment,  same  size  and  price.  The 
above  are  quite  equal  to  those  I  have  sent  out  m  previous  years. 
Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries.  Coventry. 

New  and  Choice  Orchids,  &c. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COMPANY 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  NEW  LIST  (No  34).  just 
pub'ished.  and  to  respectfully  invite  all  mtending  Purchasers  to 
send  for  a  c  >py  before  giving  their  Orders.  Post-free  on 
application.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

pHARLES     TURNER'S     New    Spring 

V-^  CATALOGUE  contains  choice  selections,  with  full 
descriptions,  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias  of  all  classes.  Pelar- 
goniums, including  Show,  French,  Fancy.  Zonal,  and  Tricolor; 
New  Roses,  and  all  the  new  and  popular  Bedding  Plants  ;  which 
may  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries.  Slonah. 

Fansies  and  Violas. 

MESSRS.  DOWNIE  and  LAIRD, 
Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  Collection  of  Show  and  Fancy  PANSIES,  also 
VIOLAS,  embracing  all  the  finest  in  cultivation,  are  now  in 
fine  flower  at  their  Pinkhill  Nursery,  and  m.iy  be  seen  any  day 
(Sunday  e.vcepted).  Over  fifty  varieties  of  bedding  Pansies 
and  Violas  have  been  planted  out  in  rows  30  feet  long  to  test 
their  merits. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 
1-^4,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :   Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

EAST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE 
STOCKS. — We  have  to  ofler  finest  strains  of  the  above 
for  present  sowing,  in  four  varieties,  Scarlet,  Purple,  White, 
and  White  wall-leaved,  in  packets,  i,r.,  2s.  6i.  and  5^.  each 
variety.  These  Seeds  are  of  the  same  strain  as  that  supplied  to 
Battersea  Park,  which  has  been  much  admired. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS.    15.   Princes  Street. 
Edinburgh, 

STOCKS,     Ten-week,    choice     double. — We 
have  a  splendid  lot  of  Plants  of  our  celebrated   Stocks 
now  ready.  6</.  per  score,  post  paid. 

JOHN  BIDDLES  and  CO..  Loughboi ough. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  of 
their  selecied  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto   given   universal  satisfaction,   in  5s.,    2i-.    6it,  and 
IS.  6(/.  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

Royal  Agricultural  Sliow,  at  Liverpool. 

It,  12,  13,  14,  and  i6  July,  1877. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to 
intimate  that  their  stand  will  be  No,  ^84  (inunedialely  to 
the  left  on  entering  the  yard),  where  they  hope  for  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  their  customers  and  friends. 

108,  Eastgate  Street,  and  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

\/'ANDA  LOWII.— A  magnificent  specimen, 

»  5  feet  high,  twenty-two  leaves,  strong  break  five  leaves  : 
bore  two  spikes  of  bloom  last  season.  7  to  8  feet  long.  Also  a 
few  plants  of  the  magnificent  new  HYBRID  UENDROBIUM, 
"  Ainsworthii," — shown  in  a  great  state  ol  perfection  at  the  late 
Manchester  Exhibition  :  vitie  Caniencrs'  Chronicle,  June  9, 
page  719  :  and  June  iG,  page  750.  Prices  on  application  to 
GEORGE  TOLL.  358,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  121.  per  do^en  ;  extra  strong 
plants.  2  years  old,  i8f.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


WANTED,  1000  or  2000  LARCH  STAKES. 
Apply,  Mating    price,    /ic.  'to    J.  R.  PEARSON, 

Cliilwcll  Nnr,tries.  N^.lt-, 


Mushroom  Spa^vn. 

OSBORN  AND  SONS  beg  to  announce 
that  their  neiv  supply  of  the  above  is  now  ready  for  use. 
As  they  are  so  constamly  receiving  assurances  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  their  Spawn,  ihey  can  recommend  it  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  Price  $$.  per  bushel.  Trade  Price  on 
application.       Fulham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W, 

INE  PLANTS  (Oueen^— Strong~Fruiti^nE 

and  Succession  Plants  to  offer.     Price  on  application  to 
OAKLEY    AND    WAILING,    St.    Mary's    Road    Nursery, 
Southampton. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots: — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs. 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant 
Worcester. 


To  the  Trade.-Turnlp  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHAKPE  are  prepared  to  make 
•  special  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  their  fine  selected 
home-grown  TURNIP  SEEDS,  comprising  all  the  sorts 
worthy  of  Cultivation.  Special  quotations,  with  samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 

Clearance  Sale. 

CHOICE  AMERICAN  and  OTHER 
POTATOS.— Price  is.  per  peck,  or  Zs.  per  cwt.,  free  on 
rail,  Norwich,  Early  Rose,  Champion  Regents,  Red-skin 
Flourball,  Bresee's  Peerless,  BrowneJl's  Beauty,  Yorkshire 
Hero.  Scotch  Blue  Regents,  Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific,  Alpha,  &c. 
Orders  will  be  sent  out  in  succession  till  all  are  cleared. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Norwich. 

OLLARDS  for  SALE.— Several  millions  ot 

trong  plants,  at  25.  per  1000,  for  cash  only. 
R    BATH,  Wansunt  Farm,  Crayford. 

Prickly  COMFREY.— The  most  produc- 

tive  Forage  Plant,  permanent,  very  enrly  ;  weeds  are 
kept  under  by  its  rapid  growth.  120  Tons  per  acre  have  been 
produced  in  one  season  ;  cut  Five  times  a  year.  Strong  plants, 
£^  per  rooo  ;  sets.  ^3  ;  carriage  paid.  The  present  is  a  good 
lime  for  forming  permanent  plantings  of  it.  also  for  propagation. 
FREERIAN,  Economic  iieedsnian,  Norwich. 


c 
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Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUrRING 

ARDEN    pots    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  application. 

TOBACCO  CLOTH.— For  Sale,  2  cwt. 
genuine.  This  Cloth,  being  made  in  the  Tobacco 
Presses,  can  only  be  produced  in  limited  quantities,  but  is 
worth  four  times  its  weight  of  cloth  made  artificially.  Price 
lod.  per  lb. 

E.  WELSH,  Tobacco  Mantifacturer.  Wood  Green.  N, 


COCOA-NUT    FIBRE     REFUSE, 
as    supplied    to    Carters,    Veitch,   Wills,    Bull,    Ewing, 
Daniels,  &c.    Cheapest  and  best  advertised.    SILVER  SAND, 
PEAT,   LOAM,    LEAF-MOULD,   per  bushel,  sack,  ton.  or 
truck  :  SPHAGNUM,  RAFFIA.  S:c.     Write  for  Price  List. 
M.  H.  BENTOTE,  Nunhead.  S.E.  (near  Junction). 

OCOA-NUT     FIBRE     REFUSE 

may  be  h.ad  at  is.  per  4-bushel  bag,  bag  included  ;  a 
truck,  250  bushels,  £1  55.;  one-horse  load  may  be  had  at  the 
factory,  3^.,  by  sending  for  it, 

M.  GAREY,  57,  Old  Montague  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

qCOA-NUT         FIBRE       REFUSE, 

invaluable  for  Gardening  purposes.  One  thousand  testi- 
monials. Four-bushel  bag.  ij. ,  bag  included  ;  truck-load, 
loose,  free  to  any  Rail,  255. 

POTTER  OYLER,  Spitalfields  Market.  N.E. 

To  the  Trade. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER  have  a  large 
shipment  of  new  ARCHANGEL  MATS  now  on  its 
way,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  July  16.  Whole- 
sale prices  on  application  to 

James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.— ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat.  forwarded  post-free  on  application 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  145.  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)  — Petersburg.  60^.  to  loai,  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove.  40J.,  501,  and  55.1.  per  loo  ;  Packing  Mats 
at20J..305.,  and  35^.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  a.id  5,  Wormwood  Street 
London.  E.C. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  :  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY^^:LASTfc     NET- 
TING,   CANVAS,    &c.,    for    Shading.    Protecting,    and 
olhur  Horticultural  Purposes.     For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  ANU  CO,,  ?<),  O.^^ord  Sltel,  ManchtMer. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Oncldliun  MarBhalliauuin. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  ^.C,  on  TUESDAY,  Jnly  10,  .at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  an  Importation  of  fine  plants  of  ONCI- 
DIUM  MARSHALLIANUM,  just  received  in  good  condition 
from  Brazil  ex  "  Mondego." 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  luly  10,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
MADRENSE,  O.  CIRRHOSUM.O.  PULCHELLUM.  O. 
REICHENHEIMII,  O.  CITROSMUM  ROSEUM.  and 
many  other  choice  sorts;  and  a  quantity  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  some  specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Hammersmith  Nurseries. 
GREAT  CLEARANCE  .SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  J.  C,  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that 
he  has  received  instructioiis  to  SELL  by  .AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Hammersmith  Nurseries,  W. ,  the  third  and 
concluding  portion  ofSTOVE  and  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
together  with  the  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  POILERS,  &c., 
the  land  being  required  for  budding  purposes. 

The  days  of  Sale  will  be  announced  ill  ne.Yt  advertisement. 

Houghton  Estate. 

ANNUAL  TIMBER  SALE.-T«clve  miles  from  Lynn,  leu 
from  Fakenham,  and  seven  from  Snettisham  Railway 
Stations. 

TyiLLIAM  C.  HOPKING  is  favoured  with 

in.structions  from  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  25,  200  splendid  OAK  TIIVIBERS,  many  of  which  are 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  of  great  girth  and  very  clean.  130 
ASH  TIMBERS,  and  14  ELM  TIMBERS,  some  of  which  are 
^o  feet  in  length.  A  large  quantity  of  OAK  WRONGS,  about 
20,000  HARDWOOD  FAGGOTS,  and  two  large  STACKS  of 
BARK,  the  produce  of  the  entire  fell  for  this  season  of  282  Oak 
Timbers  The  Bark  is  secured  in  very  good  order,  and  is  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  Auctioneer  has  particular  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  Timber  Merchants  and  the  purchasers  of  Bark  to  the  above- 
dcjcribed  Sale,  it  being  the  finest  fell  of  timber  ofiered  for 
Public  Competition  on  the  Estate  for  many  years. 

Sale  to  ccmmence  at  10.30  punctually,  in  the  Park,  close  by 
the  road  leading  from  Eircham  to  Riidham. 

A  Conveyance  will  leave  ihe  Globe  Hotel,  King's  Lynn,  and 
Fakenham  .Station  at  8  30  o'CI  ick  for  the  cjnvenieiice  of  Pur- 
chasers. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  Sale  on 
application  to  W.  FREUER,  Esq.,  Estate  Agent,  West 
Rudham,  Brandon  ;  or  to  the  Auctioneer,  Great  Bircham, 
Lynn,  Norfolk. 

To      BE     DISPOSED      OF,     a     SMALL 
NURSERY,  containing  about  3o;o  feet  of  Glass.     Good 
Dwelling  House,     Apply  to 
C.  FAIRNINGTON,  i6,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  N,W- 

TO  BE  LET,  at  ^i8  per  annum,  2  ACRES' 
of  LAND,  with  little  Meadow  and   Streamlet,  a  small 
FoiU'-roomed  House,  Wash-house,  Outbuildings,   &c,,  for  Farm 
or  Nursery.     Healthy  village— 5  miles  from  station.     Smaller 
one,  £fi  per  annum.     Freeholds  easy  terms. 

H.  FLETCHER,  Wellow,  Romsey,  Hampshire. 

TO  LET,  a  FARM  of  52  ACRES^^r^eat 
tithe  free,  partljf  drained.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
norlh  of  Crawley  Station,  well  situate,  and  froiiiing  on  the 
main  road  from  London  to  Brighton,  in  Ifield  Parish.  Sussex, 
called  Martyr's  Farm,  Well  adapted,  for  a  London  Milk 
Business,  one-fourth  of  it  being  excellent  Meadow,  and  more 
could  be  laid  do^vn.  Old-fashioned  House,  capital  Barn, 
Slables  and  the  usual  Out-buildings,  Good  liberal  lerms  from 
Michaelmas  ne.\t,  and  easy  covenants  to  an  enterprising  tenant. 
To  be  Yiewed  by  permission  of  the  present  occupier, 

Mrs.  LILLYWHITE.  and  full  particulars  of  Mr.  A.  WELLS, 
Stoke  Hill  Farm,  Guildford. 


Joseph  Smith,  deceased. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  22d  and  23d  Vic. 
cap.  35,  intituled  "An  Antin  Further  Amend  the  Law  of 
Property,  and  to  Rtlie\e  'i'ru'itees," 

'VrOTICE    IS    HEREBY    GIVEN, 

-L^  that  all  Crpditors  and  other  Persons  having  any 
CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  noon  or  again.st  ihe  Estate  of 
JOSEPH  SMITH,  late  of  t^nsley.  near  Matlock,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  Nurseryman,  deceased,  who  died  nn  the  ist 
day  of  June,  1870,  ftnd  whose  Will  was  proved  on  the  nth  day 
nf  July.  1876.  in  the  District  Registry  at  Derby  atf^ched  to  the 
Probate  Division  of  Her  Majesty's  Hich  Court  of  Justice,  by 
Samuel  Smilli  and  Janits  Smith,  both  nl  Tansley  afoiesaid. 
Nurserymen  the  Executor.s  named  In  ihe  *aid  Wiil.  arc  hereby 
required  to  ^cod  narriculnv^  r.f  their  CLAIMS  or  DEMAND^ 
t)  the  said  EXECU  I'ORS  on  or  befoie  ibe  ist  day  of 
AUGUST  next  :  and  Notice  is  Hereby  al.so  Given  that  after 
ihat  day  the  Faid  E.vccutors  will  proceed  to  distribute  the 
a'^-^ets  of  the  said  Joseph  Smith,  r^eceased,  among  the  p.irties 
entitled  iheretn,  having  regard  only  to  the  claims  nf  which  the 
"■aid  F.xerutors  shall  then  n.ave  had  notice,  and  that  they  will 
n.Jt  be  liable  for  the  assets,  or  any  part  thereof,  so  distributed 
many  person  of  whose  claim  or  demand  they  shall  not  then 
have  had  notice — Dated  this  iQth  day  of  June.  1877. 

ARTHUR  HARWARD.  Wirkswonh, 

Solicitor  to  the  said  Executors. 


w. 


Calo'bae'e  Plants  !   Cabbage  Plants  !  ! 
VIRCiO  AND  SON  can  now  supply, 

any  quantity,  as  under  :  — 
ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEADS. 
OXHEART  CABBAGE. 
DRUMHEAD  SAVOY. 
EARLY  ENFIELD  MARKET. 


All  strong,  good,  healthy  plants,  3^-.  dd.  for  cash  per  loco. 
Delivered  on  rail  frer. 

Wonersh  Nursery. 


TESTIMONIAL  to  Mr.  F.  W.  WILSON 

{Laie  0/  ihe  Crystal  Palace), 

"Dt'RfNG  the  past  quarter  ot  a  century  Mr.  Wilson,  by  his 
genial  disposition,  obliging  manners,  and  thoroughly  zealous 
efibrts  li.>  promote  and  successfully  carry  out  the  various  inter- 
esiins  natural  history  and  other  shows  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  has  earned  the  respect  alike  of  hi?  colleagues  and  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  amongst  the  general  public." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  up  to  present  date 
received  and  promised  : — 


.  d. 


Harrison  Weir,  Esq. 

S 

s 

0 

I.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq. 

s 

s 

0 

John  Douglas,  Esq. . . 

s 

s 

-  Reilly.  Esq. 

T 

■i 

Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq. 

s 

0 

0 

Dr.  Hogg       .. 

■1 

0 

0 

J".  Groom,  Esq. 

s 

2 

0 

R.  Thornton,  Esq.    .. 

7 

-. 

0 

W.  L.  Darke.  Esq.  .. 

? 

0 

0 

Matthew  Hedley,Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

E.  Wilson,  Esq. 

7 

7 

0 

B.  S.  Williams,  Esq.  . 

" 

■? 

n 

Messrs.    W.    Cutbush 

&  Sons 

? 

7 

0 

T.  W.  Myers,  Esq.  .. 

0 

10 

John  Wills.  Esq.        . : 

2 

0 

0 

Isaac  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

^ 

? 

n 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons. 

Cheshunt     .. 

?. 

■? 

0 

C.  Jamrack.  Esq.     . . 

2 

2 

0 

Maurice  Young,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

A.  Wiener,  Esq. 

f. 

T 

n 

A.  Sillem,  Esq. 

7. 

9 

n 

T.       Wright,       Esq., 

Aeronaut 

■?. 

2 

n 

S.  Holmes  PegIer,Esq. 

I 

I 

0 

G.     Thomson,     Esq., 

Crystal  Palace 

0 

Sir  E.  Lee,  Kt. 

0 

A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.  .. 

0 

o 

E.  H.  Birchall,  Esq. 

0 

Lionel  Brough,  Esq.. 

0 

Charles       Wyndham, 

Esq 

0 

R.W.  A.  Abbott,  Esq. 

0 

—  Springett,  Esq.     .. 

0 

—     Thompson,    Esq., 

Gravesend  . . 

0 

—  Renton,  Esq. 

n 

Superintendent         A, 

Gernon 

n 

W.  Bray,  Esq. 

n 

Messrs.     Negrettl    & 

Zambra 

0 

G.  J.    Bamesby,   E^q. 

0 

—  Wieland,  Esq.       .. 

0 

F.  Sawyer,  Esq. 

0  ' 

Francis  Sawyer.  E.sq. 

0 

Mr.  J.  Farley  . .   ; 

Mr.  Doughty. .  ..  c 
W.  Richards,  Esq.  . .  i 
J  C.  Fox.  Esq.  ..  ] 
P.  McK  inlay,  Esq.  ..  : 
J.  Doel,  Esq...  .  1 
—  Norris,  Esq  . .    1 

G.  B.ileit.  Esq.  ..  ] 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.  . .  i 
F.    E.    Hunt,     Esq., 

M.D 1 

W.  Lang,  Esq.  . .    i 

C-  T.  Brock,  Esq.  . .  1 
Lewis  Wright.  Esq. . .   1 

B.  Standing,  Esq.  ..  i 
W.  R  Wilcox,  Esq,.  I 
Arthur  Wiimore,  Esq.  1 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville  1 
J.  Gilbert-Weir,  Esq.  1 
Messrs.  W,  Paul  &  Sons, 

Waltham  Cross  . .  i 
Charles  Wall,  Esq.  ..  1 
R.  Moffatt.  Esq.        . .    i 

C.  E.  Elliott,  Secre- 
tary to  Fund  . .   I     10 

T.  Moore,  Esq.  ..  i  00 
R.  .J  Troake,  Esq  . .  o  10  6 
Messrs.  Raven  &  Co.  o  10  6 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq..  o  10    o 

E.  Brown,  Esq.  ..  o  10  6 
Mr.  George  Baker  . .  o  10  6 
Mr.  T.  Page  . .  . .  o  10  6 
Mr.  J.  Pringle  . .  o  10  6 
Mr.  H,  F.  Moore  . .  o  10  6 
Mr.  B.  W.  Wynne   . .  o  10    6 

F,  J.  Sawyer,  Esq.  . .  o  10  6 
Mons.  Dubrucq  . .  o  10  6 
Mr.  D.  Springett  . .  o  10  o 
Mr.  E.  Austin  .,  o  10  o 
W.  Brew.  Esq.  ..  o  10  o 
Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  o  10  o 
Mr.  Taylor  . .  ..050 
Mr.  Griffiths  . .  ..050 
Mr,  Holroyd. Price  ..  o  5  o 
J.  Calvert,  Esq.,  York  05° 
Mr.  W.  Hayhoe       ..026 

;£iii  130 


Subsciiptions  will  close  on  the  25th  Inst.,  by  order  of  the 
Conmittee, 

Any  of  the  Committee,  having  received  subscriptions,  wilt 
gre.ntly  oblige  by  forwarding  particulars  of  the  same  to  me,  as 
under.  Intending  subscribers,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have 
promised  10  subscribe,  but  have  not  yet  Vorwatded  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  also  confer  a  favour  by  kindly  Lrwarding  the 
same  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  ELLIOTT, 

Honorary  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Money  Order  Office,  Ceramic  Court.  Crystal  P.alace. 


Surplus  Bedding  and  Other  Plants, 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  the  following, 
fine  established  plants,  from  single  pots  : — 
AGERATUiM,  Countess  of  Stair,  8i.  per  too. 
ALTEkNANTHERAS,  sorts,  los.  per  too. 
CALCEOLARIA  .4UREA  FLORIBUNDA,  loi.  per  loo. 
CENTAUKEA  CANDIDISSIMA.  i2.t.  per  loo. 
DAHLI  AS,  Show  anti  Fancy,  ^s.  6ii.  per  dozen,  r8,r.  per  too. 
ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA,  Ss.  per  loo. 
FUCHSIAS,  in  variety,  to  name,  4^.  per  dozen,  255.  per  100. 
HELIOTROPES,  sorts,  101.  per  too. 
LEUCOPHYTON  BROWNEI,  is.  per  100. 
PELARGONIUMS,  Golden  Tricolor,  in  variety,  31.  6,1.  per 
dozen,  25^.  per  100. 
,,     sini^le  Zonals,  in  variety,  i2j.  per  100. 
,,     Ivy-leaved,  in  variety.  2S.  per  dozen. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  Ss.  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

T      STANSFIELD    and    SON,  Vale 

^^^  •     Nurseries,  Todmorden,  beg  to  offer  the  following  new 
and    rare    FERNS,    prices    on    application.      Their    CATA- 
LOGUE, containing  Cultural  Directions,  &c. ,  may  now  be  had 
for  one  stamp. 
WOODWARDIA  RADICANS  BROWNII  (CRISTATA), 

„     „     EURGESLA.NA, 

„    „     CRISPA. 

,,    ,,     HETEROPHYLLA. 
POLYSTICHUM  ILICIFOLIUM  GRACILE, 

..    MUNITUM. 
PTERIS  ARGUTA  ANGUSTIFOLIA, 

,,     .,    POLYPACTYLA, 

,.    ..     LINEARE. 
PEI.I.EA  ORNITHOPUS  P.RACHYPTERU.M, 
tVIlCROLEPIA  ANTHRISt  IFOI.IA, 
MCKSONIA  CULCITA  PYGiM.KA, 
ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS-VENERIS  CORNUBIEKSF. 
LASIREA  MONTANA  CONGESI'A, 
P.LECHNUM  SPICANT  AITKENIANU.VI, 

,.     .,     POLYDACl'YLON.     _        ; 

OOUGER,  MCCLELLAND  AND  CO.  have 

1-^  to  offer  the  following  :  — 

nRAG.I'-.NA  DRACO,  i}<  fool,  301.  per  dozen. 

,,     AUSTRALIS,  \'A  foot,  i3.t.  per  dozen. 
CHAM.EPEUCE  CASSABON.*;,  4s.  per  dozen. 

..     DIACANTHA,  6.t.  per  dozen. 
ARALIA  OUINOUEFOLIA,  good  plants,  30^.  to  42s.  per  doz. 

„     SlEbOLDll,  91.  per  dozen 
SEMPERVIYUM  KOLLII,  4s.  per  dozen. 

„     TAl!UL,1fF0RME,6i.  per  dozen. 
ECHEVERIA   METALLICA  GLAUCA,    very  strong,    jjs. 

per  dozen. 
BEGONIAS,  tuberous,  good  plants  and  sorts,  now  out-of-doors, 

6s. ,  Qs.,  and  125.  per  d.izen. 
CENTAURF^A  BAEVLONICA.  strong,  6s.  per  dozen. 
CEANOTHUS  DIVARICATUS,  strong,  5.1.  to  12s.  per  doz. 
,,     AFRICANA,  strong,  gs.  per  dozen. 
„     VEITCHII,  9s.  and  j2s.  per  dozen. 
64,  Hill  Street,  Newry 


Australian  Plants  and  Seeds. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS,  PALMS, 
CYCADS,  FERNS,  and  all  kinds  of  PLANTS  and 
SEEDS  iudicenous  to  Australia,  Fiji,  &c.,  supplied  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Priced  CATALOGUES  and  Special 
Quotations  on  application. 

SHEPHERD  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     (Established  1827,) 

Agents  ;  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Coxs  Quay, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Bedding  Plants  for  tlie  Million. 
TAMES    HOLDER   and  SON'S  GUINEA 

f-'  HAMPER  consists  of  eight  dozen  plants,  comprising 
scarlet  and  variegated  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 
single  and  double  Petunias,  Dahlias,  Aperatums,  Lobelias  of 
sorts,  Gazanias,  Salvias,  Coleus.  Iresines,  Alternantheras, 
Heliotropes,  Konigas,  Echeverias,  Sempervivums,  Campanulas, 
Tropasolums.  Mesembryanthemums,  Fuchsias,  &c.  ;  all  strong 
healthy  plants,  in  single  pots. 

Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

B     S.WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT   CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
.vill  be  sent,  past-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N 

To  the  Trade  Only- 
J^   H.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen. 

Ji— ^  •  Seeijsmgn  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland.— The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1S77- 78,  first  part  (327a) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contains 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritdlaria,  Anemones,  Ranunculus.  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Pa;onies.  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
these  articles. 

QUANTITY  and   QUALITY. 


NEW  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

CLEMATISES,  IN  POTS,  of  best  New  and 
Old  Sorts. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE   TREES,   IN   POTS. 

VINES,  IN  POTS. 

Also,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
grown  Outdoor  NURSERY  STOCK  in  this 
part  of  England. 


LISTS    FREE. 


EWING    &    COMPANY, 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK   NURSERIES,  EATON, 
NEAR  NORWICH. 


CHOICE      FLOWER     SEEDS 

For    Present     Sowing. 

Our  own  superb  strains.  gunr.inleed  of  iinsnrp.tssible  tjualitj'. 
Post-free  ou  receipt  of  P.  0.0.  or  Stamps. 

Per  packet — s.  d. 
AURICUL.'V,  choicest  mi.Yed,  alpine  ..         ..  61/.  .and  i     o 

CALCEOLARIA  HVBRIDA.verychoice.  mixed  is.  ,,26 
CINERARIA  HYBRIDA,  from  named  nowers..  ij.  ,,26 
CARNA'IIONandPICOTEE,fromstageflowers  I.I.    ,,26 

HOLLYHilCK.  Prize  En^Iisli        6,A    ,,     i     o 

INDIAN  PINK,  splendid  double,  mi.xed  ..         ..04 

M  IMULUS.  Clapham's  superb,'very  line..         ..         ..10 

MVOSOTIS  DISSITI  FLORA— Forget-me-not  ..      a    6 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English 6i^.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicestmi.xed..  ..11,  ,,26 
POLYANTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  choice  ..         ..       to 

STOCK,  Prompton,  scarlet  Giant 06 

,,     East  Lothian,  .splendid  . .         ..  ..         ..         ..      06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  very  choice,  mixed 06 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mixed        . .  6rf.  and  i    o 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS,  12  fine  varieties    ..      60 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts.  Pansy,  Holly- 
hock, &c 46 

DAlSriEL'S     BEOS., 

ROYAL    NORFOLK    SF.ED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
Norwich. 


Cabbage  Plants  from  2e   6d  per  thousand. 


^?2^^ 


FREEMAN'S  DOUBLE  QUICK  DRUM- 
HEAD CABBAGE.  — A  remaikable  variety,  very  large, 
comes  in  half  the  time  the  Champion  Drumhead  requires. 
FREE.MAN'S  JIASSIVE  DRU.MHEaD.  a  magnificent 
selection,  plants  4i.  per  1000.  ROBINSONS  CHAMPION 
DRUMHEAD,  and  other  varieties.  2j.  6d.  per  icoo.  Cash. 
C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Norwich. 


July  7,  1877.] 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

THE  VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER    HOLLOWAY, 

LONDON,    N. 


PHILADELPHIA,    1876. 

The  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  English  Exhibitors 
for  New  and  Rare  Stove.and  Greenhouse  Plants. 


COLOGNE,    1875. 
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CYATHEA    DEALBATA. 

New  Zealand. 


DICKSONIA    SQUARROSA. 

Neiv  Zealand. 
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DICKSONIA    ANTARCTICA. 

Auslr.dia,  'l'ab>mania. 

Carriage  Route  from  the  West  End  la  tnrough  Albany  Street.  Regent's  ParH,  Park  Street,  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town,  and  Junction  Road. 
The  North  Metropolitati  Tramiuay  Cars,  in  addition  to  the  Street  Tramway  Company's  Cars,  arrive  at  and  start  front  the  A':/rsifies,/or  the 
City  and  West  End,  every  few  Minutes.     The  Midland,  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  run  freqnctd  Trains  diirim;  the  day  /rom 
all  parts  of  London  to  Upper  Holloway  Station,  which  is  %vilhin  Three  Minutes'  walk  of  the  Nurseries. 
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SUPERB    STRAINS    OF 

FLOWER     SEEDS. 


WEBB'S    StJPEKB    CALCEOLARIA,  saved 

from  a  very  fine  Prize  Collection  of  Plants. 

Per  Packet,  is.  6d.,  2s.  6^/.,  and  5J. 


WEBB'S     CHOICE     CINEBABIA,    selected 

from  the  finest  strains  in  cultivation. 

Per  Packet,  xs.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 


WEBB'S   SELECTED    CYCLAMEN   PER- 
SICUM,  a  splendid  strain,  saved  from  extraor- 
dinary large  and  finely  marked  flowers. 
Ptr  Packet,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  6d. 


WEBB'S    CHOICE   PRIMULA   SINENSIS 
FIMBRIATA. 

Per  Packet,  is.  6d.  and  21.  6d. 


CARNATION,     EXTRA     CHOICE. 

Per  Packet,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  ^s.  6d. 


PICOTEE,      VERT      CHOICE. 

Per  Packet,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  ss.  6d, 


■  All  Flowek  Seeds  Free  by  Post  ok  Rail. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,     STOURBRIDGE. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

Established    1785. 

SPECIALITIES. 

KOSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO,, 
KING'S  ACR.E,    near   HEREFORD. 

BEST  &L  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDES 

Diify  Fri'e,  11  itJer permission  of  iJw  Jlan.  Board 
oj  Customs. 


THE    "LONDON"    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

"  Horticultural  "  Tobacco  Juice,  also 

TOBACCO    PAPER,    CLOTH,    and   CJRD. 

Particulars  on  application, 

CORRY    &    SOPER, 

BONDED   TOBACCO    STORES,    SHAD   THAMES 

LONDON,  S.E. 

All  proprietary  Insecticides  and  Manures  kept  in  stock. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Elight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  tlie  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  drcbsing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Bo.\es,  i.j. ,  3i„  and  ioa\  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

SIMPSON^SRED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  (>s.  ;  per  pint,  3^.  6a?, 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 


J.C.\Vheeler&Son 

ARI;    THE 

WHOLESALE   AGENTS 

IN  GREA  T  BRITAIN 

FOR     THE     SALE     Or     THIS    VALUABLE 

FERTILISER    AND    DISEASE 
PREVENTATIVE. 


For  Terms  apply  to 

J.  C.  WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 
59,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS    PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK   FIBROUS   PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17s,  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R, ,  by  the  truck -load.     Sample  sack,  5J.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  101.  ltd.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants, 

S  A  L  U  S. 

For  the  convenience  of  Amateurs  and  others 
desirous  of  making  a  trial  of  this  valuable 
Fertiliser,  it  can  be  supplied  on  application  at 
either  of  the  Addresses  given  below,  in  Packets 
at  \s.  each,  or  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  of 
Post  Office  Order  for  i.f.  4^.,  made  payable 
either  to 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON  SMITH, 

15,    MILDMAY    GROVE,    N., 
Or  to  his  SOLE  AGENTS  for  Great  Britain, 

J.  C.  WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED     GROWERS,     GLOUCESTER, 

Whose  London  Address  is  59,  MARK  LANE,  E.C., 

Where  a  Supply  is  kept  in  Stock. 


Directions  for  use  will  be  sent  with  each  packet, 

Salus  is  not  only  a  valuable  Fertlllsar,  but  a 
Preventative  of  Disease  In  Flants, 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 


\V  I  L  L  I  A  M      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS,    KING'S  ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 

CABBA&E  SEED  EOE  PEESEIT  SOWIId. 


CATTELL'S      RELIANCE      CABBAGE 

Is  the  best  sort  to  grow  for  spring  cutting.  Numerous  Testimonials  and  my  own  trials  prove  it 
to  be  the  earhest  and  best  in  cultivation.  J.  C.  tried  it  this  season  with  several  sorts  highly 
recommended  by  other  Growers,  and  cut  good  Cabbage  from  his  Reliance  a  month  before  the 
others  were  ready. 

Free  by  Post,  Is.  per  Packet. 


JOHN      CATTELL', 

NURSERY  AND   SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,  WESTERHAM,   KENT. 


JULY  7,    1877.] 
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HORTICULTURAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK. 


R.   HOLLIDAY, 

MANUFACTURER  of  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK 

(PLAIN    .ind    ORNAMENTAL) 

For  GARDENS  and  CONSERVATORIES, 
GARDEN    ESPALIERS,  SQUARES  and  CORDONS. 


Ornamental  Suspending  Basket. 

For  Conservatories,  &c. 

17  in.  diam..  loj.    |    24  in.  diam.,  15J. 

Galvanised  or  Painted. 


GARDEN     WALL     WIRING 

On  the  most  improved  principles  for  Strengtli,  Durability,  and  Neatness. 
(SPECIALITY.) 

COVERED  WAY   E.SPALIERS.     GARDEN;[ARCHWAYS. 

ROSE    FENCES.     KOSERIES.     RABBIT-PROOF    GARDEN    FENCING. 

GARDEN    SCREENS,    GARDEN    BORDERING,    S:c. 

LAIV.W   Al'/AR/ES    AND    PHEASANTR/BS. 

WROUGHT-IRON     ENTRANCE    AND    GARDEN    GATES. 

WROUGHT    AND     CAST-IRON     RAILING. 
Plain  and  Ornamental  Verandahs  in  Cast-iron,  Wrought-iron,  and  tVire. 


Lawn  Basket. 

Suitable  for  Croquet  Lawns  ami  other 

places  where  it  is  not  desirable  to 

cut  the  Grass  for  beds. 

26  in.  diam.,  price  i^s.,  or  jCS  los.  per 

dozen. 


Hanging  Baskets /vr  Conservatories 


IMPROVED  FLOWER  STAND. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Flower  Stand, 
South  Kensington. 

Circular  or  Half  Circular,  and  made  to  fit 
round  column. 

The  Circular  can  be  made  to  revolve. 


CONSERVATORIES  FITTED  UP 


i.      STRONG  and  ELEGANT  FLOWER 
STAND, 

Which  can  be  made  to  suit  any  position. 


Wire  Boxes  for  Lycopodiuin  fitted  to  each 
standi 


CONSEBVATOBIES  fitted  up  with  Wrought-Iron  Flower  Stage  Stands,  and  Wirework  Flower  Stands,  Suspending  Baskets,  Trelliswork  for 
Creepers,  Aviaries,  &c.     \'inerie5  and  other  Fruit  Houses  fitted  up  with  Strained  Wire  Trellises. 

Specimen  of  Conservatory  as  fitted  up  by  R.  Holliday,  with  Improved  Flower  Stands,  Trellis  Baskets,  kc, 

for  Ai'ilmr  J .  Lnois,  Esq.,  Hforay  Lodge,  Kejismgton. 


WORKS:-2a,  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE,  LONDON,  W. 

Close  to  High  Street,  Notting  Hill.  BojI;  Catalogue  on  application. 
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SUTTON'S 

IMPROVED  STRAIN 


f  CALCEOLARIA 


(( 


PERFECTION. 


!  J 


After  many  years'  careful  selection  toe  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  strain  of  Calceolaria  which,  for  beauty  andfoinn  of  flower,  richness  oj 
colour  and  habit  of  plant,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fl7zesi  in  cultivation.  Our  houses  have  been  visited  during  the  blooming  season  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  agree  in  pronouncing  our  Lnproved  Strain  to  be  of  unusual  excellence. 

Price,  3s.  6d.  per  Packet,  post-free. 


From  "The  Garden,"  June  2,  1877. 

"  The  Calceolarias  at  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Nurseries,' Reading,  are  just  now  beautifully 
liL  Bloom,  and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  class  of  plant.  The  strain  is  o7ie 
of  the  finest,  being  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection.  Many  of  the  individual  flowers 
measure  1%  inches  across,  and  2x^ perfect  in  s/utfie  a/id  colour." 

Front  "The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  June  2,  1877. 

"  A  remarkable  collection  of  Calceolarias  is  iiow  in  bloom  at  Messrs.  SiUton  &=  Sons' 
Nursery,  Reading.  The  house,  which  is  of  good  size,  is  ever  crowded  with  specimen  plants,  but 
it  serves  to  show  off  Xki^M great  beauty  and  attractiveness  en  masse.  Each  plant  is  deusely  laden 
with  large  flowers,  and  the  colours  are  very  \ax\^A,  from  creamy  ivhtte  luxndsoinely  spotted  on 
the  body  to  rick  dark  maroon." 

From  Mr.  B.  Barham,  Gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 
"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  your  Calceolaria  seed  has  given 
extreme  satisfaction.  /  Jtavejust  noT.v  inflo^ver  one  ofthejincst  lots  of  hybrid  Calceolarias  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  look  upon.     They  are  excellent  in  variety,  form,  and  size  of  flower.     Mauy 
have  seen  Ihem  and  are  highly  gratified." 


Fro7n  "The  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Ju7ie  2,  1877. 

"  The  strain  of  Calceolarias  distributed  by  Messrs.  Sutton  /las  flo^vcr-heads  of  ijitinense  size 
and  perfect  in  contour.  The  flowers,  which  are  bortie  in  kuge  clusters,  are  of  iitunense  size  andoj 
the  finest  possible  shape,  and  embrace  every  colotir.  The  yellow  ground  flowers  are  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  most  strongly  represented,  and  with  their  splendid  crimson  markings  are  wonder- 
fully effective,  and  of  those  of  a  straw-coloured  ground  and  spotted  and  marked  with  purple, 
these  are  sufficient  to  make  a  most  pleasing  variety.  The  rose  and  purple  self-flowers,  some  of 
which  are  quite  new  in  colour,  are  also  numerous,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  spotted 
with  crimson,  purple,  and  rose  respectively.  Sutton' s  strain  of  Calceolarias  may  certainly  be 
said  to  combine  all  tlie  good  qualities  yet  fouitd  in  these  attractive  flowers." 

From  A.  E.  Russell,  Esq.,  Dalnabreck. 

"  My  Calceolaria  plants  from  seed  purchased  of  you  last  year  a.r a  particularly  /zne,  of  very 
compact  habit,  and  beautiful  in  colour." 

From  Mr.  W.  Gearle,  Gr.  to  R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq.,  Easly  Abbey, 

"  I  have  some  very  fine  Calceolarias  from  seed  supplied  by  you  ;  they  are  the  admiration  of 
all  luJiQ  see  tliem." 


Per  packet,  post-free — s.  d. 
JAMES'  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  CALCEOLARIA  ..3  6 
SUTTON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA 2    6 


SUTTON'S   PRIZE   CYCLAMEN 
SUTTON'S   PRIZE   PRIMULA    . 


Per  packet,  post-free — s.   d. 

3    6 

, 2    6 


THE  QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 
READING,  BERKS. 


THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 
READING,  BERKS. 


Conservatorj'  erected  at  Croydon. 

LASCELLES'    PATENT    CURVED     STRUCTURES 

Are  constructed  entirely  of  Wood,  Bent  on  his  Patent  Principle,  whereby  each  Bar  forms  a  complete  truss.  They  are  strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable- 
DRAWINGS  AND  ESTIMATES,  WITHOUT  CHARGE,  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PATENTEE, 

W.    H.    LASCELLES,   121,    BUNHILL    ROW,    FINSBURY,    LONDON,    E.G. 
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J.     J.     THOMAS     &     C  O.'S 

GARDKN     RKQUISITES. 


NEW    ELASTIC    GARDEN     CHAIR,         THOMAS'S  EXTRA  STRONG  CROQUET  TENTS. 


With  WOOD  SEAT  and  BACK,  and  WROUGHT- 
IBON  FRAME.      No.  350. 


This  article  is  geneially  admired,  and  a  s'^at 
favourite  with  the  ladies  ;  being  ornamental,  com- 
bined with  strength,  elasticity,  and  lightness.  For 
export  it  can  be  packed  close.  If  preferred,  it  can 
be  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron. 

Each.— J.    d. 
Iron-work  and  wood,  painted  dark  green    ..     76 

Iron-work,   japanned   green,    wood  slaiued 

and  varnished  80 

spanned  green  with  lines       . .         . .         ..106 

Real  oak,  varnished       . .         . .         . .         . ,   n     o 

With  Arms,  4^.  extra. 


TENT, 


^ 


Suitable  for  using  with  any  Patten 
Frame,  fitted  with  pronged  feet,  to  fix 


IV.  ^%ii^-;— ■^— ■ 
1  Garden  Seats  or  Tables.     Has  wrou^ht-iron  Ornamental 
in  ground  ;  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one  may 
fix  it  in  a  few  minutes.    The  winding  apparatus  very  simple  and  effective,  the  cloth  can  be 
instantly  rolled  up  or  lowered  at  pleasure.     Extreme  width  within,  6  feet  6  inches. 

Price,  with  best  striped  waterproof  cloth,  wove  specially        .£300 

Zinc  cover,  extra  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,  , .  ..0100 

Storage  box,  extra       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..050 


NEW    FOLDING    PICNIC   TABLES.      No.  346. 


Well  adapted  for  use  in  gardens,  balconies,   halls, 

and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.     Will  pack 

in  a  very  small  space  when  not  in  Uie,      1  he  attention 

of  Shippers  is  solicited. 

s.    d. 
21-in.  diameter,  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 

japanned  green,  grained  Oak 10    o 

35-in.  diameter,   ditto,   extr.»  strong,  japanned 

green,  grained  Oak        u    6 


Length. 
10  feel 


15 


Packing  Case. 
7^',  td. 
8s.  6d. 
,.  -   -^     -     -  ..  lOi.  6./. 

The  framework  is  made  of  light  iron  tube,  so  fitted  that  it  cai\  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  usual  upright  supports  and  outside  lines  are  entirely  done  away  with,  the  interior 
space  being  quite  clear  of  all  obstruction.     The  blm  ■      ■  ■  ■       ■ 

these  tents  a  very  pretty  appearance. 


nd  white  striped  awning  and  curtain  give 


THE   CROQUET   GARDEN    SEAT.      No.  366. 


Under  6  feet,  with  two  supports  ;  6  feet  and  above,  with  three. 

This  seat  combines  elasticity,  comfort,  strength,  and  durability,  with  an  elegant  appearance, 
and  is  easily  taken  apart  when  required. 

The  wrought-iron  supports  are  painted  green.  A  key  for  screwing  up  the  bolts  and  nuts  is 
sent  with  each  Seat.  The  woodwork,  stained  and  varnished,  is.  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
packed  in  bundles,  and  the  iron  supports  are  tied  together.     (See  Ilhistration  anne.xed.) 

These  Seats  are  strongly  recommended  for  Terraces,  Promenades,  Lawns,  &c.,  and  are  suit- 
able for  all  climates  and  situations. 

REDUCED    PRICES. 
4   ft.  6  in.  s  ft-  6  ft.  7  ft.  3  ft.  long. 

£i      IS.  £1      4J.  £1      SS.  £1    tOS.  £1    12S. 


THOMAS'S  UMBRELLA  TENTS,  6  feet  diameter. 


6  feet  diameter f^i     t 

Ditto,  lined  green  117 

Half  Curuint.,  as  jhown  m  the   en- 

gravina-,  eictra         o    H 

Curtains  aU  round,  with  eyelet  holes 
for  spikiQfto  the  ground,  suitable 
for  bathing  or  camping  out.  extra     o  14 


4  feci  diameter,  weight  only  2  lb., 
suiublc  for  chairs  at  garden 
parties,  /<?/«,  croquet  or  cricket 

'  meitinis £a     7     9 

Ditto,  ditto,  lined  green  ..         ,.     o  i«    6 

Folding  Ch.4iri,  with  carpet  seat*  080 

Folding  lion  Tables  ..         ..     o  10    « 


6  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  ca»h  with  orders  amounting  to  20».  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive   Priced  CATALOGUES  of  every   description   of  Horticultural  Requisites   oft   application, 

J.      J.      THOMAS      &^     CO., 

PADDINGTON  IRON  and  WIRE  WORKS,  285  &  362,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


8 
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Cfack  Nature's  Moulds,   all  Gcrmcns  spill  at   once' 
King  Lear,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2. 


ARCHANGEL,     ^>l  A -TQ 
PACKING  IVIA  I   O 


No  Mildew,  Blight,  Pungus,  or  small 
noxious  Insect  or  Worm  can  -withstand  the 
application  of  SALUS. 

SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  PEAS. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  HOPS. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  ONIONS. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  ROSES. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  LETTUCES. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Black  Moulds  of  APPLES 

and  PEARS. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  POTATOS. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  the  VINE. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  CABB  ^GES. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  PARSNIPS. 
SALUS  destroys  the  Mildew  of  SPINACH, 
SALUS  prevents  the  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 
SALUS  prevents  the  MELON  DISEASE. 
SALUS  prevents  the  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE. 
SALUS  destroys  all  minute  parasiEic  worms  and 

small  noxious  insects. 
SALUS  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  preventing 

disease,  and  promoting  extraordinary 

growth  in  CARROTS. 

See  Gardeners^  Chronicl:  for  June  z,  1S77,  P-  ^9^  ■  letter  from 
Mr.  Fish,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  23,  1877,  p.  792; 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  June  30,  1877,  pp.  81S  and  Szi. 

If  SALUS  is  fnixed  with  water  for  applying  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  or  for  use  through  the  syringe,  a  14  lb. 
box  of  SALUS  is  sufticient  for  100  gallons  of  water. 

A  S\LUS  DISTRIBUTOR  will  be  enclosed  if  re 
quired  at  an  additional  charge  of  6d 


Mode  of  Distribntinc:  SALUS  in  the  Fields  by  means  of  the 
SALUS  DISTRIBUTOR. 

SALUS  is  a  dry  impalpable  powder,  of  such  extreme 
lightness  that  the  slightest  possible  agitation  of  the 
SALUS  DISTRIBUTOR  disseminates  the  SALUS  in 
almost  invisible  clouds  through  the  air.  SALUS  should 
be  distributed  broadcast  in  the  morning,  or  at  mid-day. 
The  moist  air  of  evening  will  dissolve  SALUS,  and 
every  individual  grain  will  prove  FATAL  to  ALL 
SMALL  EUNGI  and  MINUTE  PARASITE^.  Any 
rustic  lad  can  distribute  SALUS. 

The  cost  of  14  lb.  box  of  SA  LUS  is  14J.  ;  the  cost  of 
71b.  box  of  S.\LUS  is  7J.,  free  to  all  London  Railway 
Stations.  Orders  amounting  to  ^5  and  upwards  free  to 
all  Scottish  Railway  Stations  and  Irish  Ports. 
,-]  S<implc  Pack  t,  with  instructions,  ivill  be  fonvarded,  post- 
free,  oit  receipt  of  IS.  \d. 

"WORTHINGTON     SMITH, 

15,     MILDMAY     GROVE,     LONDON,     N. 

Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain, 
3.  C.  WHEELER  &  SOU,   GLOUCESTER, 

AnJ    59,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    EX. 


PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


mm^. 


PACKING 

RAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamboo  Caries,  Virgin  Cork,  &'c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


NEW 


RUSSIAN 

For     1877. 


MATS 


The  First  Importation  is  now  on  the  way 
from  Archangel,  and  Prices  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to 

J.  BLACKBURN  k  SONS, 

4   and   s,     WORMWOOD     STREET 
LONDON,     E.C. 


THE   THAMES    BANK    IRON 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London, 

SURREY    SIDE,    BLACKFRIARS    BRIDGE. 


HOT-WATER     BOILERS, 

PIPES,   CONNECTIONS. 


NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).     See 
p.  666,  1874,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  {Birmingham,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  {1S71). 

1^^  The  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the 
Trade;  upwards  of  Twenty  Tlwusand  Pounds'  worth 
to  choose  from. 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal  1872). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED"  BOILER,  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

"  TUBULAR,"  and  every  other  Boiler  of  known  merit 
or  exceltence. 
1^"  Prize  Medal  Awarded  at  the  Natio?ial  Contest 

Birmingham,  1874. 


TrcNTi  Am  in    rovEo      boiler)  ("gold  medal"  ooiler.) 

MILL'S    PATENT    AUXILIARY    FUEL    ECONOMISER, 

Wl  ell  can  be  ittach  d  to  any  ordi  iry  Eo  ler      These  Tubes  are  the  greatest  Economisers  of  Fuel  and  Preservatives  of  Boilers, 
F  re  bar     and  Furnace  Fronts  ever  yet  introduced  to  the  public. 

STAINTONS  NEW  PATE'IT  FROST  DEFYHfG  LIQUID  (BBS  "Gardeners' Cliroiilcle,"  Aug.  19,  1876). 
HOT  WATER    APPARATUS    ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application  :   or.  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  4lh  Edition. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Horticultural  Buildings  erected  on  Messengt^rs  ^\:  Co.s  Paltnt  Method  of  Construction  are  very  strong  mo  t 
durable,  la^ht.,  elegant,  amply  ventilated,  perfect  rficiency  for  intended  purpose  is  giui  ran  re- d,  are  economxal  m  co.  t 
and  maintenance :  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  dis■^dvant^ges. 

MESSENGER  AND  CO.,  Irom  their  long  experience,    and  having   large   Worlds  e\cUisively  drvutcd    to   the 
Construction   and   Heating  of  HorticuUural  Build'ngs,   are  in    a  position  to   execute  wiih    despaicli,  in   the   best 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
Tlie  Plans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried,  out. 
Plans  and  Estimates  fortuardcd  on  receipt  of  Particulars  by  Post.      Ladies  and  Gentlewcn  waited  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DESIGNr^,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
thirty-three  stamps.  Gentlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  efficiency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  ME5SENGER'5  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  PUnt  p}'otector,  sent  free. 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL,  NORWICH, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 


Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Orchard-houses,  Vineries, 
Plant-houses,  Forcing-houses,  Ferneries,  Peach-houses,  Cucumber  and  Melon- 
houses,  Patent  Plant  Protectors,  Forcing  Pits  and  Frames,  Melon  Frames,  &c., 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  in  Wood  and  Iron  combined,  on  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  principles,  efficiency  being  our  first  consideration,  while 
due  regard  is  paid  to  design  and  ornament. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  advised  as  to  the  best  method  of  arranging 
Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description. 


Designs  prepared,  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  Architects'  Desi^S 
carried  out,  Hot-water  Apparatus  of  all  descriptions  on  the  best  system  erected 
and  guaranteed  to  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.     Estimates  on  application. 

Boilers. — A  great  variety  of  the  best  Hot-water  Boilers  and  Stop-valves 
kept  in  stock.     Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

Amateurs*  Greenhouses  as  Tenants'  Fixtures  :  Price  Lists  free  on 
application.  Plant  Protectors,  Ground  Vineries,  Melon  Frames,  &c.  Price  Lists 
free  on  application. 


See    our    GREENHOUSES,    MELON    FRAMES,    PLANT    PRESERVERS,    &c.. 


THE    ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S   SHOW   AT    LIVERPOOU 

JULY    II     and     FOUR     FOLLOWING     DAYS. 
STAND    No.    438. 


No.    75.-MELON    FRAMES    AND    FOROINa    FRAMES. 

The  Largest  Stock  In  the  Kingdom.     Beady  to  be  aespatched 
on  reoelpt  of  Order. 

These  Frames  are  made 
the  belt  red  deal,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  acd  fitted  by  first-class 
workmen,  24  inches  high  at  the 
back,  13  inches  high  in  front  ; 
painted  three  coats  of  good  oil- 
colour,  glazed  with  best  2  i-oz. 
gla^s,  every  pane  of  which  is 
nailed  in  and  bedded  in  putty, 
the  best  method  of  glazing  ^ 
known,  and  adr.pted  by  the 
most  eminent  builders  and  leading  nurserymen  (see  The  Garden  for  January  13,  1877, 
pa^e  30}.  Iron  handles  to  each  light,  and  an  iron  strengthening-bar  across.  Each  light  is 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  and  2  inches  thick. 


CASH    PRICES— CARHrAGE  Paid. 


I'light  frame 

Length. 
4  feet     . 

Width 
.     6  feet 

2     >»        •( 

8  feet    . 

6  feet 

3          !•               It 

12  feet     . 

.     6  feet 

16  feet     . 

.     6  feet 

5            M 

20  feet     . 

.     6  feet 

6      „ 

24  feet     . 

.     6  feet 

C   s. 
1  17 

3  S 

4  17 


Special   Notice.  —  Cirriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Suiion  in  England.    Also  to  Dublin^ 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  on  Orders  of  40J.  and  upwards. 

Breakage  seldom  occurs.      Should  any  glass  be  broken,  we  will  send  sufficient  to  rtplace 
carriage  free. 


No,    74.— NEW    THREE- an ARTER    SPAN-ROOF    GARDEN 
FRASIE. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  New 
Frame  for  growing  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c  ,  and  for  storing 
plants.  It  is  made  to  give  greater 
height  and  more  convenience  than 
the  Melon  frame.  No.  75.  The 
front  is  11  in,  high,  without  the 
hj,ht,  12  in.  high  at  the  ridge,  and 
22  in.  high  at  the  back.  The  front 
hehts  c.-in  be  turned  back  on  the 
hi^lils  behind,  and  back  lights 
turned  on  to  the  front  lights,  giv- 
ing access  to  all  the  plants  inside. 

1  hey  are   made  of  the  best  red 
deal,  sides  and  ends  1]/^  in,  thick, 

2  in  lights  ;    all  are  painted  four 
times,    and     glared     with    21-oz. 

sheet  glass,  nailed  and  puttied  in,  same  as  the  Melon  Frame,  No.  75.  The  illustration  shows  the 
lights  to  open  with  gearing  :  any  of  the  Hghts  can  be  lifted  up  when  required  without  altering  the 
Other  lights.     Back  and  front  gearing  work  separately. 

Gearing  extra  to  8  (^ 
size  and  upwards, 
jC   s.    d. 


CASH    prices-Carriage  Paid. 


No.  :  size,    4  feet  long,  6  feet  from  front  to  back 
No.  2     M      8        ,,  6        „  ,, 

No.  3     ,,     12        „  6  „ 

No.  4     ,,     16        ,.  6        „  „ 

No.  5     ,,     20        ,,  6        ,,  ,, 

These  frames  are  the  most  convenient,  best  made,  and  strongest  things  of  the 
kind  that  are  in  use. 


3 
4 

5  = 
7 
8  10 


17    6 


Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  also  to  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 
Packing  Cases  are  charged,  and  half  of  the  cost  allowed  if  they  are  returned  in  good  order,  carriage  paid,  to  our  Works,  within  a  month  of  delivery  of  the  frame* 

NOTICE,— A  New  Catalogue,  richly  Illustrated  with  Designs  of  Hortiadtural  Buildings  to  suit  every  purpose.      This  Book  will  prove  itself 
of  real  service  to  all  persons  intending  to  erect  such  Buildings,      Post  free  for  24  penny  stamps. 
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SEEDS  OF  PRIZE  FLOWERS. 


CA  TALOGUE  of  SEEDS, 

With    every    Article    Priced,    on    application. 


[all  half  natural  size.] 


Mr.  W^illiam  Bull's 

PRIZE   STRAINS   OP 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS   FIMBRIATA. 

Seed  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  select  and  unrivalled  strain  of 
this  useful  and  favourite  plant  is  now  offered  in  mixture  con- 
taining all  the  new  and  most  distinct  colours  and  varieties.  The 
many  unsolicited  testimonials  received  at  Mr.  Bull's  Establish- 
ment point  conclusively  to  the  fact  of  its  being  appreciated  among 
growers  as  an  unequalled  strain.  To  distinguish  this  from  the 
ordinarymi-xtureof  P.  alba  and  rubra  usually  supplied,  Mr.W.  B, 
designates  this  choice  mi.xture  as 

"BULL'S    PREMIER    MIXTURE." 

\s.  td.  and  is,  6d.  per  Packet. 

From  Mr.  T.  Godfrev,  Gardener  to  Lady  JolHffe,  South-wood 
House,  St.  Lawrence. 

"  From  the  Primula  seed  I  had  from  you  I  have  such  a 
variety  of  colour  I  never  saw  before — white,  violet,  pink,  a 
beautiful  rose,  lilac,  and  a  brick-red  ;  without  exception  I  never 
saw  iheir  equal." 

From  Mr.  Wvnn,  Gardener  to  J.  R.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Wothorpe, 
Stamford. 

"  The  strain  of  Primula  seed  I  had  from  you  last  spring  have 
turned  out  to  be  extremely  fine,  many  of  the  single  flowers  lieing 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  the  colours  being  exceedingly 
rich." 

From  Mr.  R.  Evans,  The  Hall  Garde7is,  Bitshey. 

"  Your  Primulas  were  all  that  one  could  wish  for — fine  flowers 
and  robust  growers  ;  some  of  the  plants  were  nearly  2  ft.  through." 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIM.    ALBA, 
PRIMULA    SICJENSIS    EIM.    RUBRA, 

Extra   Choice  J   is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 

From  Mr,  E.  Abbott,  Nurseryman,  Ardleig-h,  Essex. 
"Your  Primulas  I  ani  blooming  now  are  a  splendid  strain. 
I  hope  you  will  send  me  same  again." 

From  Mr.  E,  Cooling,  Nurseryman,  &'C.,  Derhy. 
"Your  Primulas  were  first-rate  here  this  season." 

PRIMULA   S.  F.    FILICIFOLIA   ALBA, 
PRiaiULA  S.  F.  FILICIFOLIA    RUBRA, 

Extra  Choice^  \s,  6d,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 

F}'om  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Gardaicr  to  Sir  A.  E.  Guinness,  Bt., 

Clontarf,  Dublin. 

"I  was  much  pleased  with  all  the  Primula  seed  I  got  from 

you  :    they  are  truly  superb.     The  filicifolia  alba  and  rubra  are 

most  remarkable  ;    the  foliage  is  e.vquisite,  with  flowers  so  well 

thrown  up  above," 

PRIMULA  S.  F.  KERMESINA'  SPLEND. 

\s.  6d,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 


Per  Packet— i. 

BEQ0NIA.3,  handsome  flowered  section,  various  colours 

mixed . .         . .         , .         , ,         . .         . .         . .         . .  2 

OYOLAMEN  PERSICUM,  various  colours  mixed 

IS.  6d.  and  2 

CA.LCEOLARIA,  various  colours  mixed    ..     15.  6d.  and  z 

CINERARIA,  various  colours  mixed           ..     is.  6d.  a.nd  2 

GLOXINIA,  various  colours  mixed               2 

FErU.NIA,  choice  hybridised,  various  colours  mi.\ed     ..  i 


Mr.    WILLIAM:    BULL, 

ESTABT.ISHMFNT  FOR  SEEDS  AND  NEW  PLANTS, 
KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON    S.W. 


NEW 


PLANTS. 


Mr.  William  Bull 

Is  now  sending  out  the  following  New  Plants.     For  Descriptions  and  Prices  vide  Mr.  W.  B.'s 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  ior  1877,  price  is.  ;— 


ARALIA  FILICIFOLI.\, 
CHAM^DOREA  EBURNEA, 
CROTON  HENDERSONI, 

,,     REX, 
CURMERIA  WALLtSII, 
DIEFFENBACHIA  CHELSONI, 

,,     VELUTINA. 
DIPLADENIA  REGINA, 
DIPLAZIUM  ARNOTTII, 
DRACAENA  MINIATA, 

„     MIRABILIS, 

,,     RUBESCENS, 


DRAC^NA  TRIUMPHANS, 

,,     VESTALIS, 

„     VIVICANS, 
EUCALYPTUS  CITRIODORA, 
HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSIS)  COLLERII, 
IRIS  ROBINSONIANA, 
LOMARIA  DALGAIRNSI^, 
MACROZAMIA  MACKENZII, 
NEPHRODIUM  TRUNCATUM, 
PANAX  LACINIATUM, 
SADLERIA  CYATHEOIDES, 
SMILAX  SHUTTLEWORTHII. 


NEW     REGAL     PELARGONIUM, 

PKINOE    OF    WALES. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  variety  of  Ihis  new  and  popular  class  of  Pelargoniums.     It  is  of  excellent  habit, 

very  free  blooming,  and  produces  good  trusses  of  large  effective  flowers  ;  Ihey  are  not  really  double,  but  from  their 

fulness  of  form  and  extra  number  of  petals,  which  are  prettily  undulated,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  so.    The 

colour  is  a  bright  vermilion  with  light  centre  and  light  edge  to  the  petals,  the  superior  ones  being  marked  with  light 

crimson  and  darkly  blotched.     It  is  much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in  every  way  to 

Pelargonium  *'  Captain  Raikes."  n    ■  •  ? 

"  ^  Price  I  guinea  each. 


COLEUS    PICTUS. 

This  distinct  and  attractive  plant  has  been  introduced  from  Duke  of  York  Island.  Its  divers  colours  are 
curiously  blended  and  very  effective,  the  leaves,  which  have  a  green  ground,  being  more  or  less  but  variably  flushed 
with  yellow  in  irregular  patches  ;  the  leaves  are  also  marked  in  the  direction  of  the  veins  with  longitudinal  bars, 
varying  in  size  and  outhne,  of  a  rich  chocolate  brown,  which,  where  it  meets  the  parts  flushed  with  yellow,  assumes 
a  reddish-brown  hue.  The  marginal  teeth  are  bordered  with  chocolate  colour.  These  peculiar  markings,  and  the 
unusual  form  of  the  leaver,  give  the  plant  a  bizarre  and  curious  appearance. 

Price  los,  (>d.  each. 


Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1877 

Contains  Names,  Descriptions,  and  Prices  of  the  above  and  various  other  New  Plants,  and  can  be  had 

on  application.     Price  is. 


^VILLIAM     BULL,     RL.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT     FOR     NEW    AND     RARE     PLANTS, 
KING'S    EOAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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BY   ROYAL    LETTERS    PATENT. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  CO., 

13 A,    GREAT    GEORGE    STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,    S.W  , 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

And  Sole  Manufacturers  of 

Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories, 
Vineries,  &c., 

CONSTRUCTED    ON    THEIR 
PATENT 

TUBULAR    RIB    SYSTEM, 

Which  has  gained  so  many  Medals 

And    so    much  commendation  at    the   Royal 

Horticultural  and  various  other 

Shows,  Exhibitions,  &c. 

By  the    adoption   of   this   system    Curvilinear 
Houses  can  be  constructed 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  BENT  GLASS, 

By  which  means  a  considerable  saving 
is  effected. 


F.,  L.  &  Co.  also  construct 

LARGE   ROOFS  &  BRIDGES 

on  this  System, 

Which  is    the  Lightest  and  Strongest  Form 

of  Rib  Principal  ever  made. 


HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS. 

Conservatories,     Churches,    Schools, 

S^c,  Heated  and  Ventilated. 
F.,  L.  &  Co.  strongly  recommend 

TAYLOR'S 
Patent  Ventilating  and  Vaporising  Pipes, 

By  which  perfect  Purity  of  Atmosphere 
is  maintained. 


FERNERIES  and    ROCKWORK 

Fitted  up  in  the  most  Natural  Style. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  CO., 

13A,    GREAT   GEORGE    STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,   S.W. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


CALCEOLARIA,  WlUiams' 


Per  packet — s.  d. 

Superb    Strain.   5^., 

IS.  6d. ,  2^.  6d. ,  and     i     6 
From  Capt.  Coshns,  Aber-ysiimth,  May  13,  1877. 
"The  Calceolarias,  from  the  seed  Capt.    Coschs  had   from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired — they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired 


PRIMULA.  WiUiams  Superb  Strain.  Ked,  White, 

or  Mixed       ..         ..         ..     51-,  31.  61/.,  2s.  Cd ,  and     1     6 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS     FIMBRTATA     COCCINEA 

(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substance      . .         . .     50 

From  Mr.  F.  Denning,  Gardener  io  J.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Vardsley, 
FebrJtary  26,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Show,  held  last  November,  I  took  the 
1st  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas,  six  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  with  seeds  supplied  by  you." 


CINERARIA.  Weatherlll's  Extra  Choice  Strain, 

SJ,,  3,f.  td.,  IS.  M.,  and  i  6 
FromyAx.  J.  West,  Gardener,  Cheadon  Park,  May  21,  1877. 
'■  Sir, — Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  in 
bloom  some  lime,  have  been  and  arc  now  the  admiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  Habit  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  quite  equal  to  the  drawing  in  your  catalogue." 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM     GIGANTEUM 

(new) 2s.f)d.  and     5     o 

Do.,       do,       do.,       WUllaraa'  Superb  Strain. 

5J. ,   35-.  td.,  2S.  td.   and     i     6 


?^:s^' 
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VIOTOKIA  and  PABADISE  NUBSEBIES, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


EOSES    FROM    NEW    LIGHTS. 

OLD  plants  in  new  positions  often  possess 
all  the  charms  of  novelty.  The  stand- 
point, the  light,  the  angle  of  vision,  make  all 
the  difference.  The  Rose,  for  instance,  prone 
on  the  wet  ground,  after  a  dashing  rain — top- 
heavy,  moist,  splashed,  soiled,  water-logged — 
is  different  and  almost  as  the  poles  asunder 
from  the  same  Rose  in  bud,  gemmed  with 
pearls  in  the  cool  sweet  stillness  of  a  June 
morning  or  evening.  Again  there  are  wider 
differences  of  degrees  of  beauty  and  enjoyability 
between  dwarf  Roses  and  standards,  Roses  in 
bushes  and  the  self-same  Roses  or  others  run- 
ning over  an  arch,  climbing  up  a  tree,  or 
wreathing  a  dead  ruin,  bound  with  three- 
stranded  cords  of  life,  verdure,  and  colour. 
And  so  potent  is  the  power  of  circumstance 
in  the  appraisement  and  enjoyment  of  the  beau- 
tiful— that  the  oldest  Roses  become,  as  it  were, 
new,  when  seen  in  new  lights,  such,  for 
example,  as  running  up  and  round  a  chimney, 
forming  a  wall  covering  of  matchless  grace 
and  beauty,  clothing  the  roofs  of  dwelling- 
houses  or  outbuildings,  rendering  healthy  and 
sweet  the  streets  of  crowded  towns  with  their 
matchless  freshness  and  fragrance,  and  furnish- 
ing architectural  walls  with  richly  embroidered 
panels  and  pillars  of  living  colours,  loveliest  forms 
and  perfumes — at  once  healthful,  pleasant,  and 
antimalarious — such  are  a  few  of  the  new  lights 
in  which  Roses  might  be  placed,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  the  Rose  and  ourselves.  For,  be 
it  frankly  acknowledged,  the  most  gloriously 
beautiful  and  richly  fragrant  of  all  our  ilowers, 
the  Rose,  suffers  much  from  our  intensely  con- 
servative modes  of  treating.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
forced  into  a  dwarf  or  standard  of  three  lights — 
dwarf,  half  tall,  or,  if  allowed  to  run,  it  must 
run  by  iron  or  wooden  lines,  and  keep  to  them 
with  mathematical  precision.  The  result  is  a 
dreary  monotony  of  Rose  form,  which  is  foreign 
to  its  nature. 

Others,  again,  look  upon  the  Rose  as  made 
for  showing.  By  all  sorts  of  clever  devices  the 
flowers  are  forced  into  perfect  form,  huge  size, 
solidity,  substance  j  they  are  displayed  in  boxes 
like  soldiers  at  drill,  and  the  end  is  another 
trophy  or  silver  cup  to  the  sideboard,  or  a  few 
more  guineas  in  the  exhibitor's  purse.  This  is 
all  very  well,  and  has  proved  most  useful  in  its 
way,  but  the  time  of  launching  a  new  society  for 
the  special  fostering  of  the  Rose  seems  oppor- 
tune for  advocating  a  wider  sphere,  a  nobler 
freedom — larger  liberties  for  Flora's  queen,  and 
the  placing  her  in  such  open  lights  as  those 
here  indicated. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  digression  to  pro- 
pose to  send  our  Roses  up  chimneys,  but  a 
moment's  consideration  will  prove  the  contrary  ; 
for  is  it  not  the  highest  mission  of  beauty  and 
goodness  to  convert  the  unbeautiful  into  come- 
liness, the  bad  into  good  ?  Now  chimneys  are 
horticultural  and  artistic  nuisances  in  more 
senses  than  one.  They  disfigure  and  defile  the 
loveliest  landscapes.  Tall  shafts  shoot  up  into 
the  sky,  bold  and  bare  in  their  mockery  of  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  trees  which  the  one-shaft 
system  obtains,  and  whole  battalions  of  black 
stumps  rising  above  crystal  roofs,  where  every 
house  has  its  chimney,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
host  of  black  dwarfs,  each  with  huge  short  pipes 
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vomiting  forth  clouds  of  soot  and  smut.  Chim- 
neys are  the  terrors  and  stumbUng  blocks  alike 
of  landscape  gardeners  and  architects.  No 
art  can  raise  them  into  things  of  beauty,  no 
genius  bend  them  into  harmony  with  the  flower- 
ing hues  of  living  landscapes.  But  where  art 
and  genius  fail,  the  Rose,  which  is  more,  better, 
higher  than  both,  succeeds.  Let  such  a  Rose  as 
the  climbing  Devoniensis,  for  example,  enfold 
the  ugliest  chimney  in  the  country  in  the  rich 
drapery  of  its  noble  shoots,  lovely  ample  foliage, 
and  pure  sweet  flowers,  and  the  chimney  is 
transformed  into  a  thing  of  matchless  beauty  — 
a  joy  for  ever,  the  delight  of  all  beholders,  the 
eye,  the  glory,  the  delight  of  the  garden.  This 
is  no  romance,  but  the  fact.  While  I  write,  a 
square  bright  chimney  of  the  plainest  type  is 
before  me.  It  is  wide  and  tall,  and  the  top 
crowned  with  a  white  pot.  All  is  nearly  hidden, 
and  the  very  pot  entwined  with  this  splendid 
Rose.  From  base  to  summit  the  chimney  is 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  showers  down  sweet- 
ness from  a  perfect  crowd  of  noble  fragrant 
Roses  ;  the  chimney  has,  in  fact,  become  a 
noble  polished  shaft  of  beauty — a  pillar  of 
sweets.  Therefore,  to  any  one  who  may  be 
trying,  and  trying  in  vain,  to  bring  stiff,  formal, 
unpracticable  chimneys  into  harmony  with  the 
soft,  flowing  beauties  of  landscape  art,  the 
advice  may  confidently  be  given  to  try  Roses. 
There  are  many  Roses,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  other  strong  growers,  that  will  answer 
equally  well,  but  none  better  for  chimney  adorn- 
ment than  the  climbing  Devoniensis. 

Next  to  chimneys,  perhaps,  the  even  monoto- 
nous equality  of  light  sky-hue  of  wall  copings 
are  the  most  determined  and  persistent  artistic 
blots  in  and  about  gardens.  AValls  are  necessi- 
ties in  gardens,  though  they  are  often  multiplied 
with  a  recklessness  that  would  point  to  the 
bricklayer  and  builder  having  cotnbined  with 
his  useful  qu  alities  of  a  mason  or  a  bricklayer 
also  that  of  garden  artist.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  redundancy  of  walls  about  many 
demesnes  on  any  other  hypothesis.  But  our 
business  now  is,  not  with  their  origin,  but  their 
improvement  by  means  of  Rose  copings.  The 
artistic  weakness  of  copings  rests  on  their  even- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  make  an  even  sky- 
line artistic.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made 
by  the  use  of  belts  or  screens  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  These,  too,  have  often  been  planted  so 
near  as  to  exhaust  the  ground  by  their  roots, 
and  so  monotonous  as  to  be  almost  as  formal 
as  the  walls  themselves.  Rose  copings  deal 
directly  with  and  break  up  the  level  tops 
and  smooth  surface  of  walls  ;  for  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  allow  Rose  shoots  to 
grow  to  unequal  heights  on  the  tops  of  walls 
— now  rising  like  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  anon 
a  long  shoot  running  up  like  a  dash  of  spray, 
and  again  all  falling  on  the  wall-top  like  descend- 
ing into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  artistic 
planter  or  trainer  will  also  allow  a  few  shoots 
or  sprays  to  wander  or  fall  over  the  face  of  the 
wall  at  times,  as  if  by  accident — ^just  as  a  lonely 
ringlet  will  steal  out  from  under  Mary's  sober 
cap  in  spite  of  her  mistress's  order  and  against 
her  maid's  will  !  Thus  living  copies  of  grace  and 
beauty  dissolve,  as  it  were,  into  the  hard-and- 
fast  line  of  the  walls,  and  cause  them  to  melt 
readily  into  the  surrounding  landscape.  The 
Roses  link  the  dead  bricks  and  stones  on  to  the 
living  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  walls,  no 
longer  a  blot,  become  a  substantial  part  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  finished  picture. 
Some  of  the  stronger  and  common  Roses,  such 
as  Ayrshire,  Boursault,  Noisette,  might  be  used 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  living  coping ;  and  other 
and  choicer  Roses  could  be  worked  on  to  these 
for  forming  sprays  and  furnishing  greater 
diversity  of  colour  and  form. 

Roses  in  the  streets  of  towns  may  seem  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  the  light  would 
be  too  glaring  and  the  dangers  too  many  and 
too  great  for  their  safety  ;  but  the  result  would 


prove  so  charming  that  it  is  worth  an  effort  to 
accomplish  it.  Two  revolutions  are  needed 
before  roadside  or  street  houses  generally  can 
be  garlanded  or  furnished  with  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  the  Rose  ;  one  has  regard  to  taste, 
the  other  to  petty  morality.  The  thing  is  physi- 
cally practicable  on  most  roadside  houses.  In 
the  majority  of  provincial  towns,  culture  and 
scavenging  could  master  the  physical  details. 
An  intense  desire  for  street  Roses  would  bring 
them  into  the  streets,  and  also  force  them  to 
grow  and  thrive  there.  Then,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  Rose,  there  must  also  be  a  revo- 
lution in  our  national  views  of  petty  morality. 
The  time  may  come  when  an  unprotected  Rose 
will  be  as  safe  in  Piccadilly  as  an  unprotected 
woman  is  now  in  a  railway  carriage  or  public 
park. 

Roses  on  the  housetops  would  be  in  safer 
quarters  and  in  better  light  than  in  the  streets. 
Here  are  miles  on  miles  square  to  be  conquered 
and  won  to  the  empire  of  Beauty,  now  given  up 
to  sheer  deformity,  burglars,  and  smuts.  Each 
Rose  on  the  housetop  is  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  purity,  beauty,  sweetness,  and  enrichment 
of  the  country  and  the  world.  No  doubt  many 
dwelling-houses  are  almost  too  high  to  be  thus 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  But  Roses 
may  be  grown  in  pots  and  tubs  on  the  leads. 
And  then  what  a  dreary  waste  of  low  roofs  are 
presented  by  kitchens,  outhouses,  stables,  ware- 
houses, workshops,  sheds,  piggeries,  &c.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  plant  stray  Roses  to  climb  the 
walls  and  overspread  the  roofs  of  all  such  dwarf 
buildings  of  low  stature.  What  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  so  sanitary  as  wreaths  of  Roses 
drooping  over  stables,  cow-houses,  piggeries, 
kitchens,  wash-houses,  workshops,  and  other 
buildings.  The  overlooking  of  low  roofs  from 
upstairs  sitting  and  drawing-rooms  mars  the 
pleasure  of  most  houses  more  or  less.  Clothe 
the  lower  roofs  with  Roses,  and  their  deformity 
is  hidden  and,  more,  the  roofs  themselves  are 
thereby  converted  into  the  richest  and  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  whole  garden.  Spring- 
growing  Roses  also  revel  in  the  freedom  the 
roofs  afford.  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  the 
precise  trainer,  the  Roses  ramble  at  their  own 
sweet  wills,  with  forms  and  styles  of  beauty 
unknown  and  undreamed  of  by  Roses  even  in 
any  other  light  than  the  clear,  stimulating, 
bracing  light  and  air  of  the  housetops. 

Roses  in  panels  and  on  pillars  of  walls  would 
also  present  them  in  charming  and  novel  lights. 
The  whole  of  a  short  wall  might  be  furnished 
with  Roses  of  sharply  contrasting  colours — 
such,  for  example,  as  panels  of  Princess  Camille 
de  Rohan  or  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  separated 
with  pillars  of  Devoniensis,  Boule  de  Neige,  or 
Baroness  Rothschild,  or  vice  versa.  Then  again, 
on  long  walls,  each  panel  and  each  pillar  or 
projection  could  be  furnished  with  a  separate 
Rose  of  a  distinct  colour ;  each  beauty  would 
then  be  presented  in  sufficient  mass  to  fill  the 
eye  at  once,  and  in  bulk  enough  to  reveal  and 
display  its  natural  habit  and  style.  Golden 
beauties  could  be  contrasted  with  scarlet,  reds 
and  pinks  with  whites,  &c.,  thus  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  each  Rose  by  sharply-defined  con- 
trasts and  pleasing  harmonies.  When  sharper 
contrasts  might  be  desired,  the  pillars  might  be 
formed  of  Ivy,  Clematises,  or  Golden  Honey- 
suckle, and  the  panels  be  filled  in  with  Roses. 
The  wall  copings  might  also  be  of  other  and 
contrasting  Roses,  Virginian  Creepers,  or  other 
climbers  ;  but  the  two  families — those  of  Roses 
and  Clematises— are  strong  and  rich  enough  to 
make  one  of  the  most  rich  and  lovely  walls  in 
the  world  between  the  planted  or  the  panel 
style.  Walls  thus  richly  embroidered  or  inlaid 
with  beauty  would  prove  among  the  grandest 
features  of  the  garden,  while  the  Roses  thus  ex- 
hibited in  new  and  better  lights  would  show  to 
much  higher  advantage  and  far  more  telling 
force  than  the  higgledy-piggledy  mixtures  of 
weedy-looking  Roses  that  one  too  often  meets 
with  on  even  the  best-managed  Rose  walls. 
D.  T.  Fish, 


SEASONABLE    ROSES. 

The  uneven  English  climate,  with  its  seasons  never 
twice  alike,  renders  a  larger  choice  of  Roses  necessary 
than  we  should  otherwise  include  in  our  lists.  For 
example,  this  present  season,  with  its  glorious  heat, 
making  all  Roses  alike  grow  splendidly,  has  put  hors 
de  combat  at  the  exhibitions  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  The 
General,  Bessie  Johnson,  Dapuy  Jamain,  and  Mdme. 
Victor  Verdier — the  leading  flowers  of  last  year's 
shows.  But  who  would  think  of  discarding  them  or 
other  thin  but  finely-shaped  Roses,  on  the  average 
so  very  good  ?  Contrariwise,  the  very  durable  Roses, 
such  as  Edward  Morren,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie 
Rady — how  gloriously  they  have  opened  their  last 
year  but  seldom  seen  blossoms.- 

Then  what  glory  of  colour  has  there  not  been  in 
the  rose-coloured  Roses,  Monsieur  Noman,  Annie  and 
Emily  Laxt  on,  Marguerite  de  St.  Arm  and,  John  Hopper, 
and  Fran9ois  Michelon?  They  have  come  with  a 
clearness  of  colour  to  the  very  edge  of  the  petals,  and 
so  soft  and  tender  in  tint,  as  to  remind  us  that  after  all 
rose-colour  is  the  natural  (the  one  Nature  chose)  hue 
of  our  flower. 

Can  one  look  on  a  perfect  bloom  of  Henri  Lede- 
chaux  (a  souvenir  of  a  good  honest  rosarian,  now  no 
more)  and  not  believe  in  Nature's  certain  choice? 

Yet  to  come  are  the  lighter-coloured  Roses, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  and  the  Teas,  and 
all  the  fine  reds,  which  we  hope  to  see,  ere  this  is 
printed,  rich  in  all  their  glory  at  the  National. 

New  Ro9£s  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  to  Come^  1875- 
1876. — These  are  just  blooming  for  the  first  time  here 
in  condition  to  judge  if  they  are  to  be  seasonable 
Roses  in  England.  With  rare  faith  we  buy  all  that 
are  described  as  extra  superb,  and  count  ourselves 
happy  if  year  by  year  six  or  eight  suit,  or  are  pleased 
with  our  conditions  and  climate.  The  Rose  grower's 
conditions  here  are  stringent— perfect  shape,  perfectly 
bright  colour,  good  size,  and  distinctness  from  all 
existing  kinds,  and  forty  to  sixty  such  to  arrive  every 
year  !  There  are  happily  in  other  lands  those 
who  like,  for  instance,  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition 
de  France,  and  other  Triumphs  of  large  rough 
Roses.  Fancy  a  horticultural  society  giving  a  gold 
medal  for  the  raising  of  Paul  Neron — which  ought  to 
have  inscribed  on  it  "large  and  ugly."  So  the  season 
1875-76  has  yielded  its  average,  and  they  are,  in  the 
opinionof  the  writer,  Duchessede  Vallambrosa,  alight 
Jules  Margottin  ;  Abel  Carriere,  a  bold  dark  Jean 
Liabaud,  from  the  gardens  of  its  worthy  originator 
and  namesake  amongst  the  silk-looms  of  the  Croix- 
Rousse,  at  Lyons;  Jean  Soupert,  hardly  double  enough; 
and  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  a  new,  bright,  pure 
Rose,  of  more  than  the  growth  and  vigour  of  John 
Hopper  ;  Marguerite  Brassac,  a  brighter  Charles 
Lefebvre;  AvocatDuvivier,  a  grand  AndryJike flower; 
and  the  good  early  Rose,  Arthur  de  Sansal.  We 
English  growers  (to  proceed  to  praise  ourselves)  have 
no  need  to  blush  when  against  the  above  we  match 
our  contingent  for  the  year  in  Letty  Coles,  Mrs, 
Baker,  Oxonian,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar. 

The  Roses  for  1876-77.— A  run  round  the  French 
gardens  has  not  improved  the  opinion  formed  here  of 
them.  Marquis  de  Niveroais,  almost  white,  and 
Madame  de  Montchauveau,  very  light,  are  both  good, 
the  latter  perhaps  the  best ;  Madame  Sophie  Tropot 
and  Marie  Louise  Pernet  are  both  globular  roses 
of  merit  Mons  ieur  Filhon  has  a  deal  to  beat  in 
Henri  Ledechaux. 

The  Roses  of  the  future,  what  are  they  to  be  ? — a 
yellow  hybrid  perpetual  Jules  Margottin,  with  inter- 
mediate shades  of  orange  ;  pure  scarlet  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  the  present  writer  hopes  to  contribute 
some  little  help — hardy  white  Teas,  both  of  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  race  (ought  these  not  to  be  a  class  by 
themselves  called,  say,  Dijon  Roses  ?)  and  of  moderate 
free-blooming  Ihabits;  climbing  red  and  white 
Roses  with  the  vigour  of  Fclicite  perpetual,  the 
most  glorious  arch  Rose,  the  November  flowering 
habit  of  the  old  common  China.  The  above  is  but 
a  prophecy,  but  already,  as  one  has  seen,  on  the  way 
to  its  accomplishment. 

Rose  Judges.  — The  introduction  of  the  ballot  in  the 
choice  of  the  judges  at  the  National  seems  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  :  may  not  some  of  the  shows  adopt 
it  with  advantage  ?  Need  I  express  what  has  been  the 
re-echoed  opinion  of  growers  for  many  years— 
that  Rose  judges  should  have  exhibited  Roses  success- 
fully themselves  ?— to  add,   must   have  grown  them 
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successfully,  is  needless  :  from  good  plants  only  come 
good  flowers. 

Success  to  the  National  !— which  I  hope  in  every 
way  your  report  will  second — seems  almost  assured. 
The  late  fixture,  to  suit  the  Manetti  growers,  seems  to 
have  brought  it  just  to  the  right  moment,  and  over- 
flowing coffers  from  the  expected  thronged  attendance 
will  let  the  Society  do  its  other  work  well  and  easily. 
George  Paul,  Clushunt, 


MARCGRAVIA    PARADOXA. 

Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  last  great  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  not  a  little  puzzled 
at  the  appearance  of  flat  green  leaves  growing  on  a 
board  without  soil  or  other  food  beyond  that  derived 
from  the  air  or  from  the  water  with  which  they  were 
moistened.  In  general  appearance  the  plant  is  not 
unlike  Ivy,  especially  the  variety  Regneriana,  and 
Ivy  like  it  emits  a  number  of  aerial  roots,  by  which  it 
clings  to  the  board  or  other  support.  When  the  stems 
are  in  any  way  detached  from  the  wall  or  rock  upon 
which  the  plant  grows  naturally  (in  tropical  America), 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  becomes  materially  altered. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  presents  itself 
when  the  plant  flowers.  The  flowers  are  placed  in 
umbels,  each  flower-stalk  starling  from  the  axil  of 
a  tubular  bract  or  pitcher,  which  gives  the  flower  a 
very  singular  appearance.  The  plant  from  which  our 
illuslration  was  taken  (fig.  2)  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
William  Bull.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  who  has 
examined  the  leaves  microscopically,  remarks  that  the 
under-surfaces  of  these  leaves,  although  closely 
adpressed  to  the  wood,  have  the  usual  number  of 
stomata,  interspersed  with  very  peculiar  hairs,  like 
minute  long-legged  insects,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion (fig,  I). 


A  ROSE  GARDEN, 

I  HAVE  for  many  years  seen  Roses  blooming  by  the 
acre,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  but  although  the  blooms 
singly  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  colour  and  size 
a  field  of  Roses  does  not  entirely  realise  the  concep- 
tions that  arise  in  the  mind  after  witnessing  the 
devoted  homage  given  to  the  Rose  by  all  poets  from 
Hafiz  and  Ferdousi  to  Swinburne.  The  last-named 
poet  is  as  lavish  in  his  praise  of  white  Roses  and  red 
as  any  Persian  poet.  Not  being  able  to  read  Hafiz 
or  Ferdousi  in  their  own  language  it  is  not  easy 
to  realise  their  poetry,  but  the  worship  of  the 
Rose  by  them  is  unmistakable,  and  the  source  of 
their  verses  seems  in  a  great  part  to  be  the  Rose.  In 
England  we  cannot  connect  the  nightingale  with  the 
Rose,  as  he  will  not  sing  in  our  climate  when  the  Rose 
blooms :  it  is  perhaps  different  in  Persia.     I  am,  how 


beauty  of  the  landscape  in 
many  Gooseberry  bushes, 
must  have  been  extensive 
speculator  having,  it  was 
manufacture  of  attar.     St, 
H^hed  in  1845,  and  it  is  a 
the  many  recent  travellers 
to  these  Rose  gardens,  but 


any  greater  degree  than  so 
but  the  cultivation  there 
in  his  time,  one  European 
said,  30,000  acres  for  the 
:.  John's  travels  were  pub- 
little  singular  that  none  of 
in  Egypt  have  ever  alluded 
from  the  sameness  of  the 


Fig.   I.— MARCGRAVIA    PARADOXA. 

Showing  cells  and  stomata.  from  under  adpressed  surface  of 
leaf,  and  peculiar  irregular  hairs. 


colour  there  can  be  little  poetry  in  the  prospect.  My 
own  recollections  of  the  Rose  gardens  of  France, 
another  classical  Rose  division  of  our  planet,  are  gene- 
rally associated  with  a  hot  ride  in  a  ricketty  third- 
class  carriage,  a  tramp  over  fields  knee-deep  in  dust, 
an  interview  with  a  sunburnt  genial  and  enthusiastc 
cultivator,  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  a  seedling  or  seedlings  which  he  is 
anxious  to  introduce  to  the  English  Rose  speculator, 
receiving  in  return  a  substantial  share  of  the  wealth 
supposed  to  exist  everywhere  in  England— the  Roses 
being  intermixed  with  crops  of  Wheat,  Hemp, 
Poppies,  and  agricultural  products  generally,  and  the 


a  romantic  shadow  to  the  garden  in  the  evening  and 
shade  from  the  sun  at  noonday,  a  greensward  with  a 
stream  passing  through  it  and  alcoves  of  Roses  yellow, 
white,  and  red,  tali  trees  festooned  with  Roses,  trees 
of  Roses,  bushes  of  Roses,  pyramids  of  Roses  rising 
from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  a  neighboming 
fountain  playing  to  20  or  30  (eet.  Water  must  be 
cunningly  dispersed  that  each  thirsty  Rose  may  drink — 
and  Roses  are  thirsty— hedges  of  wild  Roses  for  furtive 
walks  ofiering  an  escape  trom  the  oppression  of  too 
much  artistic  beauty,  and  the  bright  moonlight  of  the 
Touraine  to  bring  out  the  late  beauties  of  the  garden 
to  be  enjoyed  without  the  fear  of  damp  so  everlast- 
ingly present  in  this  provokingly  cool  climate. 
In  my  ideal  climate  and  garden  I  should  place  such 
Roses  as  Hafiz  never  dreamed  of — Solfaterre  growing 
unfettered  in  all  its  wealth  of  dreamlike  beauty,  which, 
when  once  seen,  is  to  be  remembered.  A  cluster  of  this 
Rose  which  I  once,  and  only  once,  saw  in  perfection 
has  been  an  ever-present  picture.  Devoniensis  in 
thick  hedges,  Marechal  Niel  as  a  pillar  of  gold — scores 
of  names  arise  difficult  of  decision  as  to  meiit,  the 
aristocracy,  as  usual,  leading — Duchesse  de  Vallam- 
brosa,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
all  worthy  of  their  rank,  and  the  brilliant,  not  by 
rank  at  least  by  merit,  Xavier  Olibo,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  their  compeers.  Names  are,  however, 
bewildering,  and  the  Rose  garden  must  be  enjoyed 
without  such  an  arduous  study. 

As  the  Rose  garden  to  be  complete  mu^t  be  peopled 
by  humanity,  my  Rose  garden  must  be  presided 
over  by  the  amiable  rosarian,  M.  Alphonse  Karr, 
attended  by  his  wasps,  no  longer  venomoup,  but  tamed 
by  his  example,  and  as  a  companion  poet  and  rosarian, 
Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne.  From  verses  on  Roses,  he 
will  surely  pardon  me  if  I  claim  him  as  a  Rose 
fancier  j  and  the  ladies — ah  !  these  gentlemen  must 
choose  their  own  ladies. 

Will  the  precession  of  the  equinox  ever  permit  us 
to  have  a  Rose  garden  in  England  worthy  of  the 
name  ?  T.  F,  Rivers^  Sawbridgeiuorih. 


THE    COLORADO    BEETLE. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  a  passage  from 
the  clever  squib,  La  Doryphora  en  Belgiqiie  (Liege, 
1877),  that  was  read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  in  his 
lecturette  on  the  Colorado  beetle  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last : — 

**  I  must  first  tell  you  what  took  place  last  night  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Brussels.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  comprehension  of  the  truthful 
recital  I  am  about  to  make.  Let  us  transport  ourselves 
then  to  Bnissels— to  the  Ministry  for  the  Interior,  in  the 
private  cabinet  of  the  Minister. 

"  [t  must  have  been  about  g  o'clock  at  night,  or  nearly 
so.  The  Ministers  entered  one  after  another,  and  took 
their  places  silently  round  the  table  where  their  col- 
league was  already  installed.  Besides  him  there  are 
four— M.  Malou,  Minister  of  Finance,  Chief  of  the 
Cabinet    M.  d'Aspremont,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; 


Fifi,    2.  — MARCGRAVIA   PARADOXA. 


ever,  puzzled  to  understand  why  these  poets  sing  of 
the  Rose  so  enthusiastically — by  all  accounts  of  modern 
travellers  the  Rose  gardens  of  Persia  are  simply  fields 
of  Roses  and  very  unpoctical  to  look  at.  The  air  is 
heavy  with  perfume,  and  their  cultivation  is  attended 
with  considerable  toil ;  a  labourer  among  Roses  is  much 
the  same  as  a  labouicr  amongst  Beans  or  Turnips,  :v., 
a  moit  prosaic  and  urpoetical  personage. 

In  St.  John's  travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  he  speaks 
of  the  Rose  gardens  at  Medinet  not  adding  to  the 


soil  being  cultivated  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  produce  an 
amplitude  of  dust.  It  is  impossible  here  to  be  poetical, 
and  in  a  very  few  hours  the  cool  salon  with  a 
refreshing  table  J'hljtc  [including  a  prime  bottle  of  La 
Rose.  Eds.],  free  from  dust,  clean,  and  with  a  quiet 
mind,  the  poetical  instinct  becomes  much  more  satisfied 
than  in  the  sight  of  Roses,  however  abundant  :  I 
have  therefore  still  to  seek  the  realisation  of  the  fancy 
of  seeing  a  Rose  garden  in  all  its  beauty. 

My  ideal  Rose  garden  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
"  Midi "  of  France — a  nook  surrovmded  by  trees  to  give 


M.  Thiebault,  Minister  for  War  ;  and  M.  Beernaert, 
Minister  for  Public  Works.  The  absence  of  the  Minister 
for  Justice  was  noted.  M.  Delcour,  Minister  for  the 
Interior,  after  having  saluted  his  colleagues,  who  looked 
at  him  with  a  very  puzzled  air,  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms  :— 

' ' '  Gentlemen,  pardon  me  for  having  summoned  you  at 
this  unseasonable  hour,  but  a  fact  of  extreme  gravity  has 
been  revealed  to  me  with  regard  to  whicli  Government 
must  without  delay  take  the  most  energetic  measures. 
The  country  is  in  danger,  gentlemen.' 


u 
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"  All  the  Ministers  stare  at  their  colleague  in  dismay. 
*''A  revolution  in  Paris?"   asks  the  chief   of    the 
Cabinet, 

:^"  '  Impossible,"  says  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  The  news  would  have  reached  my  department.  It  is 
the  Liberals  again." 

"*It  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,*  replies  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior.  '  The  danger  which  menaces  our  coun- 
try to-day  is  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Listen  to  me, 
gentlemen.  I  have  just  been  informed  in  an  official 
manner  that  there  are  in  Belgium  three  things— no, 
there  are  in  Belgium  three  Doryphorce.  These  three 
DoryphorEfi  are  alive,  and  one  of  them  is  scouring  the 
country  at  this  very  moment.  Do  you  see  the 
danger  ? ' 

' '  The  Ministers  look  at  one  another  with  an  astounded 
air. 

** '  Heavens,'  murmurs  the  Minister  for  Public  Works 
— *  and  my  wife,  who  has  set  off  for  the  country  this  very 
afternoon.' 

"  '  Is  it  a  venomous  beast  ?'  asks  M.  d'Aspremont. 
"'Yes,  and  it  appears,  moreover,  that  it  runs  very 
fast,"  replies  M.  Malou,  with  a  jeermg  air. 

"  '  Ah,  if  we  had  only  to  do  with  a  venomous  animal," 
responds  M.  Delcour,  *  but  only  think  that  the  Doryphora 
may  be  perhaps  full.' 

"  '  Full  of  what  ?  '  asks  the  Minister  for  War. 
"'Why  full  of  bad  intentions  probably,"  says  M. 
Malou,  still  facetious. 

"  '  Let  us  have  no  joking  in  such  serious  circumstances, 
my  dear  colleagues,"  continues  the  Minister  for  the 
Interior.  '  The  peril  is  real,  I  assure  you,  for  in  truth 
this  Doryphora  may  be  full,  and  then^— 

' ' '  Full  of  what,  then,  morbhii  f  interrupts  the  Minister 
for  War. 

"  '  Why,  full  of  eggs— do  you  not  understand?  The 
American  journals  have  stated  that  a  single  Doryphora 
may  lay  sixty  millions,' 

*'  '  Sixty  millions?"  cry  out  all  the  Ministers. 
*'  '  What  is  that  to  us  ?  '  says  the  Minister  for  War. 
"'The  figure  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  suppose 
that  we  reduce  it  to  600,000,  the   peril  is  not    less 
alarming.' 

"  'What  harm  can  that  do  us?"  insists  the  Minister 
for  War,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 

"  '  And  the  Potatos,  then  ! "  cries  M.  Delcour.  '  Have 
you  forgotten  the  law  that  we  voted  two  years  ago 
against  the  fatal  beetle  which  makes  such  ravages  in 
America  in  the  Potato  fields  ?  You  know  that  laws  have 
been  made  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  by  ourselves,  to 
prevent  its  introduction  with  the  tubers  coming  from 
the  United  States.' 

"'Ah,  yes — the  Doryphora;  I  recal  it  to  memory 
now,'  cries  M.  Beernaert  ;  'it  was  in  the  month  of 
February,  1875.  M.  Andrimont  even  showed  us  some 
in  a  box  ;  it  is  an  insect  as  large  and  as  round  as  a  Pea, 
yellow,  with  ten  black  lines.' 

"  '  Pshaw  !  all  this  is  only  about  an  insect  1 '  says  the 
General  Thiebault.  '  Aforbleu,  to  have  ourselves  incon- 
venienced for  a  trifle  like  that.     Let  us  go." 

"At  this  moment  enters  M.  de  Lantsheere,  Minister 
for  Justice.  He  takes  his  place  beside  M.  Malou,  and, 
speaking  aside  to  him — 

' ' '  Are  we  again  at  the  Secret  of  the  Confession  ? " 
"'No,'  replies  M.  Malou,  in  the  same  tone;    'the 
question  is  about  the  Doryphora.    We  have  got  the 
Doryphora.' 

"'The  Doryphora— good   heavens!    Is    it    a    new 
malady  ? ' 
*'  '  No,  it  is  an  insect — a  parasitic  insect.' 
*' '  A  new  parasite  ?    We  have  plenty  already.' 
"  'This  one  attacks  the  Potatos.' 
"  'Ah  ! '  says  M.  de  Lantsheere,  visibly  relieved. 
*' '  My  dear  colleagues,'  resumes  the  Minister  for  the 
Interior,  '  I  request  all  your  attention.     Pray  listen  to 
me.    I  have  not  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
I  assure  you.    All  our  Potato  fields  are  in  peril.    Besides, 
if  the  Doryphora  spreads  with  us,   our  international 
relations  will  be  compromised.     It  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
the  wretched  insect  multiplies  in   Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  or  Holland,  England  will  put  us  in  quarantine. 
These  countries  will  stop  our  exports  rigorously  at  the 
frontier.     Industry  will  perish  of  plethora.     It  is  already 
very  ill,  alas  I  ' 

"  '  As  a  peg  of  consolation  we  shall,  at  least,  have  no 
more  of  the  Spectre  of  Annexation,"  insinuates  M. 
Malou. 

"'That  peg  scarcely  consoles  me,"  continues  M. 
Delcour.  '  I  would  prefer  the  Spectre  of  Annexation. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  escaped  Doryphora.  We  must 
retake  it  again  without  delay  before  it  gets  the  key  of 
the  fields.     It  is  at  Glain  that  the  insect  now  is.' 

"  '  Do  you  believe  that  the  Doryphora  is  still  in  that 
village?'  asks  one  of  the  Ministers. 

"  '  It  is  probable,"  replies  M.  Dslcour.  '  I  have  good 
grounds  for  thinking  so." 

"  '  In  that  case  I  know  a  remedy,"  says  the  Minister  of 
War. 

"  'Speak,  General!" 

"  '  You  say  that  a  great  national  interest  is  at  slake,' 


"  *  Yes  ;  very  great  ! ' 

"  '  And  this  .  .  .  Doryphora  is  still  in  the  village 
of  Glain  ? ' 

"  '  I  believe  so.' 

"  'Very  well,  I  make  it  my  business  ;  it  is  in  my 
department." 

"  '  What  is  your  project  ?  ' 
"  '  Burn  Glain.' 
"  '  And  its  inhabitants?  ' 

"  '  It  would  be  wise  to  burn  all  ;  but  they  might  at 
the  utmost  be  forewarned,  and  made  to  leave  before  the 
execution,  first  submitting  them,  of  course,  to  a  rigorous 
examination.' 

"  '  The  remedy  would  be  efficacious,  but  it  is  too  mili- 
tary,* observed  M.  Malou. 

"  '  Have  you  not  said  that  a  great  national  interest  is 
at  stake  ?     For  great  evils  great  remedies  ! ' 

"  '  It  is  so,  but  the  remedy  is  too  military,'  reply  all 
the  Ministers. 

"'I  am  amazed  at  you,  and  cannot  understand  your 
backward  scruples.  You  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civiUsation.  We  now  do  many  worse  things  in 
time  of  war.' 

"  '  But  we  are  in  time  of  peace,'  remarks  the  Honour- 
able M.  Delcour. 

"  '  That  is  why  I  would  not  burn  the  inhabitants  with 
the  village,'  sharply  replied  M.  Thiebault.  'lam  not 
one  of  those  Generals  who     .     .     .' 

"  '  It  would  be  efficacious,  but  it  is  not  feasible,'  inter- 
rupts the  Minister  of  the  interior.  '  We  should  be 
subjected  to  hostile  criticism.  The  newspapers  of  the 
Opposition  would  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  profit  against  us. 
They  would  be  capable  of  likening  this  proceeding  to 
the  Inquisition,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  like.  No,  no  ! 
It  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  the  Doryphora. 
.  .  .  But  there  are  other  means.  One  might 
institute  an  active  search,'  says  M.  de  Lantsheere. 

"  '  Arouse  the  zeal  of  the  population  by  the  hope  of  a 
large  reward,'  proposes  M.  Beernaert. 

"  'That  is  it  ;  put  a  price  on  its  head,  as  we  did  for 
Obhn.' 

"  '  But  it  has  no  head,'  objects  M.  Malou.  '  M.  Beer- 
naert said  just  now  that  it  is  round,  like  a  Pea.' 

"  'I  said  it  was  round,  like  a  Pea,  it  is  true  ;  but  it 
must  nevertheless  have  a  kind  of  head,  or  something 
which  does  instead  of  it,  since  it  has  a  mouth— and  it 
has  a  mouth,  since  it  eats  Potatos." 

"'That  is  no  reason,"  murmurs  M.  Malou.     'There 
are  some  animals  which  eat,  although  they  have  no  head, ' 
"  '  That  is  rather  too  much,"  said  the  Ministers,  looking 
at  their  colleague  with  a  distrustful  air. 

"'But  oysters  and  mussels,  for  instance,'  continues 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  '  they  eat,  although  they  have 
no  head.' 

"  'The  discussion  is  beginning  to  wander  from  the 
point,  gentlemen,'  interrupts  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
'  let  us  return  to  the  question,  if  you  please?' 
' '  '  Has  the  Academy  been  consulted  ?"  asks  M.  Malou. 
"*  Faith  !  no  one  thought  of  it,'  replies  M.  Delcour  ; 
'but   we   are   sufficiently   competent   in    our    bureaux; 
we  will  do  without  its  advice.     Besides,  time  presses.     I 
return  to  my  proposition  of  a  few  minutes  ago.     What 
do  you  think  ot  a  prize  of  a  1000  francs  to  whoever  suc- 
ceeds in  placing  his  hand  upon  the  fugitive.     The  figure 
is  high,  I  allow,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  a  great 
national  interest  is  at  stake.' 
' '  All  the  ministers  approve. 

"  '  It  is  then  decided,'  continues  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  '  I  will  occupy  myself  without  delay  about  this 
affair  ;  it  is  necessary  that  from  this  evening  a  notice, 
promising  the  reward  in  question,  be  printed  and  posted 
up  at  Glain.  There  only  remains  one  point  to  be 
settled — to  which  budget  shall  we  impute  the  expense  ? 
Mine  has  no  provision  for  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  '  It  appears  to  me,'  says  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
'  that  it  should  be  to  the  chapter  of  agriculture,  which 
concerns  the  department  of  the  Interior.' 

"'My  credit  is  exhausted,'  objects  M.  Delcour; 
'  besides  agriculture  (the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  says 
so)  —agriculture  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth  ;  it  has 
for  its  object  production  and  not  destruction.  The  Court 
of  Accounts  would  refuse  the  payment.  But  your  budget, 
my  dear  colleague,  has  formally  provided  for  the  case  ; 
I  see  figured  there,  at  article  59,  80,000  fr.  for  measures 
of  pub  ic  safety. 

"  '  That  refers  to  measures  against  foreigners,'  said 
M.  de  Lantsheere. 

"  '  That  is  it,"  said  M.  Malou  :  'that  is  it  precisely  ! 
The  Doryphora  is  a  foreigner  ;  it  introduced  itself  into 
our  country  without  a  passport,  and  without  being  pro- 
vided with  a  permission  to  stay  here." 

"Unanimous  consent.  It  is  nearly  10  o'clock.  The 
Ministers  rise."' 


gardens,  those  tilled  by  the  labourer  and  his  family  as 
a  recreation  from  severer  toil,  or  as  furnishing  a  wel- 
come addition  in  money  or  in  kind  to  his  store.  But 
if  this  be  so  the  author  has  greatly  expanded  his 
plan,  as  many  of  his  directions  are  adapted  to 
gardens  of  larger  dimensions,  and  where  the  recreative 
element  is  the  main  consideration.  Indeed  his  book 
is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much  better  adapted  for  what  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  villa  gardens  than  to  cottage 
gardens  proper,  i.e.t  the  gardens  attached  to  the  cot- 
tages of  the  labouring  poor  and  artisans.  Looking  at 
it,  then,  as  a  book  for  villa  gardens  vpherein  the  pro- 
prietors do  the  greater  part  of  their  own  gardening, 
with  or  without  occasional  assistance,  it  is  entitled  to 
our  hearty  commendation.  The  directions  are  clear 
and  sensible,  and  the  lists  well  selected.  Here  is  a 
judicious  hint  about  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  :  — 

"  In  pruning  old  neglected  trees  there  is  a  temptation 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  appearance,  to  saw  out  all 
old  spurs,  especially  in  the  case  of  wall  or  other  trained 
trees  ;  but  this  is  work  that  should  be  done  very 
gradually,  and  spread  over  several  years — that  is,  if  the 
trees  have  been  bearing  fruit  principally  on  the  old  spurs, 
which  is  generally  the  case.  I  have  known  instances 
where,  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  old  spurs  have  been  re- 
moved from  old  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  and  the  crop  of 
fruit  has  been  lost  for  several  years  in  consequence.  The 
old  spurs  seem  to  have  arrested  the  sap,  and  to  have 
converted  what  would  otherwise  have  been  wood-buds 
into  flower-buds,  and  when  they  were  removed  the  pent- 
up  sap  rushed  into  soft  watery  spray,  and  the  trees 
became  practically  barren  till  the  roots  had  been  some- 
what shortened.  Neatness  and  uniformity  in  a  fruit  tree 
are  doubtless  very  desirable,  but  the  main  object  of  the 
cultivator  should  be  to  obtain  plenty  of  fruit  of  good 
quality,  and  to  accomplish  that  result  there  must  not  be 
an  excess  of  pruning  with  either  knife  or  saw.  Cutting 
out  large  branches  ought  seldom  to  be  necessary,  even 
in  large  standard  trees,  if  the  trees  had  been  properly 
managed,  and  the  thinning  gradually  attended  to  when 
the  branches  were  small.  There  are  two  main  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  pruning.  The  first  is  to  build 
up  a  well-balanced,  healthy,  vigorous  tree  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  ;  and  the  second  is,  in  conjunction  with 
the  first,  to  encourage  the  production  of  fruit-buds,  so 
as  to  bring  the  tree  into  a  bearing  condition  as  early  as 
is  consistent  with  its  permanent  well-doing.  A  well- 
balanced  tree  can  easily  be  secured  by  heading  back  at 
the  autumn  pruning  any  branches  not  sufficiently  fur- 
nished. But  fertility  is  best  obtained  without  much  use 
of  the  knife.  Disbudding  or  thinning  out  the  young 
growths  early,  when  the  trees  are  producing  too  much 
soft  spray,  should  be  followed  in  due  course  by  a 
gradually  progressive  pinching  back  through  the  summer, 
and  every  tree  should  be  treated  separately,  without  any 
reference  to  its  neighbours.  Root-pruning  is  a  valuable 
expedient  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  trees  excessively 
vigorous  that  are  not  easily  subdued  by  any  other  means  ; 
but  with  all  trees  of  a  manageable  size  the  object  sought 
is  best  attained  by  digging  the  tree  up  carefully  and  re- 
planting it.  This  usually  gives  sufficient  check  to 
moderate  the  growth,  and  bring  the  trees  into  a  bearing 
condition.  October  and  November  are  the  best  months 
for  this  operation,  and  also  for  the  shortening  back  of  a 
few  of  the  roots  of  any  large,  strong-growing  tree  that 
may  be  too  large  to  lift  and  replant.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
if  half  the  roots  be  shortened  back,  the  check  given  will 
have  the  desired  effect,  there  being  a  danger  of  perma- 
nently crippling  the  tree  should  the  roots  be  too  severely 
pruned.  In  some  cases  opening  a  trench  on  one  side  of 
the  tree  at  about  3  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  working  under 
the  ball  so  as  to  get  at  the  roots  that  descend  perpen- 
dicularly, will  be  sufficient.  When  those  are  severed  the 
hole  may  be  filled  up  again,  and  the  soil  made  firm." 


ntias  0f  §00Ks. 

Cottage  Gardening.  By  E.  Hobday.  Maccnillan. 
What  is  a  cottage  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  answer 
must  be  a  comprehensive  one,  and  unless  some  less 
vague  and  more  precise  definition  be  given  as  to  what 
the  author  means  by  a  cottage,  it  is  diCScult  to  form  a 
fair  judgment  of  his  book.  From  incidental  remarks 
we  infer  that  the  original  intent  of  the  book  vfas  to 
provide  information  for  the  smallest  form  of  cottage 


Sunday  last  must  have  been  regarded  by 

gardeners,  near  London,  with  much  more  complacency 
than  it  probably  was  by  young  ladies,  or  farmers  with 
their  hay  about.  After  a  long  spell  of  drought,  wiih 
at  times  almost  tropical  heat,  and  as  often  of  keen, 
drying,  withering  winds,  all  vegetation  v/as  late  and 
delayed  by  the  absence  of  rain,  the  ground  was  hard, 
literally  baked  with  the  heat,  crops  sufleriog,  Potatos 
yet  unearthed  and  waiting  for  the  necessary  rain  to 
pulverise  the  rough  lumps  and  soften  the  soil.  With 
these  drawbacks  to  the  season  it  will  be  well  under- 
stood that  the  truly  model  day's  rain  that  then  re- 
freshed the  soil,  washed  the  coating  of  dust  from 
vegetation,  and  gave  a  hue  of  freshness  to  plants  to 
which  for  some  time  they  had  been  strangers,  was 
trebly  welcome  to  gardeners  who  were  within  range 
of  the  refreshing  change.  Potatos,  late  Peas,  Beans, 
and  other  vegetables  will  immensely  benefit,  whilst  it 
has  proved  a  veritable  god-send  for  the  getting  outr  of 
winter  green  crops. 
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PLAINT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Young 
stock  that  have  been  recently  potted  should  not  for 
two  or  three  weeks  yet  be  exposed  to  the  sun  without 
slight  shading  some  half  dozen  hours  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  When  the  weather  is  extremely 
bright  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  such  as  where  no  rain 
has  fallen  for  some  time,  all  young  growing  stock  will 
be  better  for  a  thin  protection  this  way  where  the 
houses  in  which  they  stand  are  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  a  maximum  of  light  ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
if  the  structure  happens  to  be  a  lean-to  facing  the 
south,  which  from  its  position  is  subject  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ;  in 
old  houses,  the  roofs  of  which  consist  of  heavy  timber 
and  small  glass,  it  is  difl'erent,  and  little  or  no  shade 
will  be  needed  by  established  plants.  To  achieve 
anything  like  success  in  plant  cultivation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  in  this  way  in  the  requirements  of 
the  various  thing  grown  under  different  conditions. 
In  hot  weather  during  the  middle  of  summer  the  floor 
under  the  stages,  generally  consisting  of  either  the 
natural  earth  or  01  her  material  that  will  absorb  mois- 
ture, should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  once 
every  ten  days  or  fortnight ;  this  will  beneficially 
affect  the  plants  in  several  ways,  through  the  humidity 
it  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  accelerat- 
ing growth  and  enabling  them  to  better  withstand  the 
effects  of  sun  at  a  time  when  at  its  greatest  power  ;  it 
is  also  one  of  the  best  preventatives  against  the  attacks 
of  red-spider.  All  plants,  but  especially  large  speci- 
mens, should  be  turned  round  every  week  or  ten  days, 
where  this  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  water  in 
syringing  reaching  every  portion  of  their  leaves. 
"When  plants  have  been  stood  in  lean-to  houses  where 
they  can  only  be  got  at  from  one  side,  through  not 
attending  to  this  matter  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
half  non -accessible  to  the  syringe  seriously  aff'ected 
with  red-spider,  and  though  there  are  those  who  look 
upon  its  presence  as  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence, 
yet  if  ever  hard-wooded  evergreen  plants  get  infested 
with  it  to  any  considerable  txtent,  they  rarely  after- 
wards can  be  brought  into  condition  equal  to  those 
that  have  not  suffered  in  this  way.    T,  Baines. 

Orchids.  —  Plants  of  Dendrobium  Falconeri, 
whether  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  must  now  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  as  well  also  as  being 
frequently  syringed  overhead,  among  the  young  lateral 
growths,  and  the  fine  threadlike  roots  that  start  away 
from  them.  This  latter  operation  is  the  more  im- 
portant, and  must  not  on  any  account  be  neglected, 
for  hanging  down  from  the  roof,  as  it  is  generally  met 
with,  the  roots  do  not  get  half  the  nourishment  they 
require,  and  consequently  the  breaks  do  not  exhibit 
the  strength  and  vigour  that  under  a  genial  and  more 
liberal  treatment  they  may  be  enabled  to  do.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  way  to  treat  this,  and 
the  one  that  will  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  is  that  of  growing  them  in  pots,  as  described 
in  page  6S9  in  your  last  year's  volume  v.  ;  and  to  any 
who  have  this  in  a  poor  and  inferior  condition  I 
should  say,  place  it  in  a  pot  with  but  a  small  quantity  of 
peat  and  moss  about  the  roots  ;  tie  the  shoots  up  about 
half  their  length,  the  remaining  part  being  tied  round  so 
that  the  plant  may  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  a 
hard-wooded  plant.  The  plant  should  now  be  stood 
on  the  side-table  of  the  Dendrobium-house,  the  syringe 
frequently  used,  and  not  at  present  subject  to  much 
strong  light.  As  the  growths  push  away  tie  them  out, 
always  keeping  the  points  turning  outwards,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  plants  will  assume  a  state  of  freshness 
and  health  that  cannot  be  so  readily  obtained  on  the 
hanging-down  principle.  Few  plants  when  first 
imported  look  more  unbighlly  and  seem  to  hold  out 
less  promise  of  future  success  than  the  Dendrobiums, 
taking  them  as  a  whole;  at  the  same  time  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  there  are  scarcely  any  that  under  genial 
treatment  will  in  the  same  short  space  of  time,  by 
new  growths  and  healthy  green  leaves,  hide  all  that  is 
unattractive,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  health 
and  vigour  and  pleasing  progress.  When  a  number 
of  these  are  obtained — and  so  much  the  belter 
and  the  greater  certainty  of  ultimate  success  when 
they  are  received  in  the  early  spring,  there  being  then 
the  whole  of  the  season  before  them — they  must  as 
quickly  as  possible  be  attended  to,  so  that  by  syring- 
ing and  a  gentle  heat  the  old  bulbs  may  again  be 
filled  up  with  a  healthy  sap,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  a 
reserve  will  be  ready  when  the  young  breaks  push 
away,  which,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  their  growth,  depend  upon  the  old  bulbs  for 
their  stay  and  support.  Those  of  the  long  bulb 
section,  as  well  also  as  densiflorum,  thyrsiflorum, 
&c.,  should  be  grown  in  pots,  they  being  more  handy 
for  moving  about,  whiLt  such  as  are  shorter  in 
the  stem,  or  of  a  decidedly  pendulous  character, 
must  be  put  in  baskets  or  on  blocks.  Many  of  these 
plants  will  be  resting  from  growth  for  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the  formation 
of  bloom-buds  and  the  ultimate  flowering  process 


comes  on  ;  and  though  in  the  increasing  of  the  size  of 
the  plant  this  resting  period  may  appear  the  least 
important  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  proper 
and  consistent  method  of  treatment  during  this  period 
is  just  as  important  as  a  well-regulated  season  of 
growth.    W.  SwaUy  FalloiuficU. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Orchard-house. — Where  mixed  fiuits,  including 
Cherries  now  ripe,  are  grown  in  districts  infested  with 
birds,  Chiswick  netting  or  some  other  light  material 
must  be  placed  over  the  ventilators,  otherwise  they 
will  soon  spoil  the  crop  ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
plan  is  to  remove  the  Cherries  to  a  partially  shaded, 
airy  spot,  where,  protected  with  old  lights  for  throw- 
ing off  wet  and  netting  round  the  sides,  choice  Cherries 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks,  and 
this  arrangement  admits  of  giving  the  permanent  occu- 
pants of  the  house  the  full  benefit  of  unimpeded  venti- 
lation by  night  and  by  day.  The  necessary  thinning 
and  mulchmg  having  been  brought  to  a  close, 
the  most  important  operations  will  be  vigor- 
ous syringing  twice  a  day  and  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid  maiure  diluted  with  tepid  water.  Attend  to 
the  stopping  and  training  of  young  growths,  and 
observe  former  directions  with  regard  to  the  exter 
mination  of  insects,  particularly  the  black-fly,  as  these 
pests  are  extremely  hard  to  kill  when  thoroughly 
established  in  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Keep  down 
red-spider  by  means  of  good  syringing  and  occasional 
use  of  the  garden  engine.  Examine  borders  which 
may  have  become  hard  on  the  surface  and  impervious 
to  the  free  passage  of  water,  breakupthesoilafewinches 
deep,  add  fresh  mulching,  and  give  repeated  water- 
ings until  every  part  occupied  by  the  roots  is  well 
soaked  through,  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  if  well  drained,  cannot  be  over-watered  ; 
indeed,  half  watering  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of 
droppingiand  the  premature  ripening  of  our  finest 
stone  fruits.    VV,  Coleman. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  in  pits  and  frames  which 
have  been  some  time  in  bearing,  may  now  be  cut  and 
dressed  over  more  severely  than  usual,  as  they  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.  After  the  removal  of  old  bearing 
bines  and  leaves,  the  bed  should  be  well  =oaked  with 
lime  or  soot  water  for  the  destruction  of  worms,  pre- 
paratory to  the  top-dressing  of  2  to  3  inches  of  good 
firm  turfy  loam  which  is  to  follow.  Let  the  turf  be 
well  packed  in  amongst  the  stems,  and  peg  the  young 
growths  down  quite  close  to  the  soil.  Water  over- 
head, and  keep  close  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  leaves 
have  recovered  their  position  and  young  roots  are 
seen  working  into  the  new  soil,  when  the  usual  treat- 
ment may  be  followed.  Watch  closely  for  greenfly, 
and  fumigate  as  soon  as  it  isdiscovered.  Give  copious 
waterings  with  tepid  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 
Water  overhead  on  fine  afternoons,  and  crop  lightly 
if  clean  straight  fruit  is  held  in  favour.  A  few  seeds 
of  Telegraph  may  now  be  sown  for  early  autumn 
fruiting.  Allow  four  weeks  for  the  plants  to  become 
strong  and  fit  for  turning  out.  Meantime  make  the 
necessary  preparations  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  pits 
and  getting  together  suitable  materials,  such  as  tan 
or  leaves  for  producing  bottom-heat,  as  these  will 
produce  a  more  genial  medium  for  the  roots  than  hot- 
water  pipes.  Use  turfy  loam  somewhat  stronger  than 
that  recommended  for  general  winter  work.  Drain 
the  beds  or  pots  well,  and  insure  sturdy  growth  by 
ventilating  freely,  shading  slightly,  and  early  closing 
with  plenty  of  moisture.    PV.  Coleman^  Eastnor. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  runners  from  these 
plants  will  evidently  be  somewhat  later  than  they  are  in 
some  seasons,  a  fact  itself  alone  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  necessity  for  pressing  forward  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  process  of  layering  on  young  vigorous 
plants  which  were  planted  out  last  season,  and  on 
those  which  have  had  special  treatment  for  producing 
runners  alone  there  will  now  be  a  supply  fit  for 
the  operation.  For  this  purpose  use  moderately  rich 
soil  which  has  been  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve 
beforehand,  which,  with  the  runner,  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  raediuui  60-sized  pots  and  fixed  by  means 
of  a  small  peg  or  stone,  and  be  watered  afterwards. 
To  save  time  and  attention  to  watering  many  plunge 
the  pots  into  the  soil ;  for  the  later  kinds  this  is  a 
very  good  way,  but  for  the  earliest  required 
plants,  when  speedy  root-action  is  so  desirable, 
time  will  be  gained  by  exposing  the  pots  to 
the  action  of  solar  heat,  providing  the  requisite 
degree  of  attention  be  given  to  watering  regu- 
larly. In  order  to  accelerate  an  early  develop- 
ment in  those  plants  which  are  intended  for  early 
forcing  operations,  avoid  the  use  of  large  fruiting  pots, 
those  of  from  4  to  5  inches  diameter  being  ample 
for  the  purpose.  In  potting  these  the  crown  of 
the  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  To  prevent  the  bmis  from  sustaining  injury 
from  dampness  at  the  advanced  period  at  which  these 
will  appear,  after  potting  well  water  the  plants,  place 
them  in  a  shady  place  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
stand  them  in  a  position  where  every  ray  of  sunshine 


will  operate  freely,  and  which  has  been  prepared  for 
them  by  means  of  ashes  to  resist  the  inroads  of  worms 
to  the  pots.  As  it  is  very  important  to  get  all  these 
plants  well  established  betimes,  no  delay  should 
take  place  in  potting  them  into  the  fruiting  pots  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  ;  in  every  case  pot  the  plants 
firmly  into  moderately  rich  and  rough  soil,  and  for 
strong-growing  late  kinds  6-inch  pots  may  be  used, 
G.  T,  Miles,  Wycombe  Abb^y  Gardens. 


KITCHEN'   GARDEN. 

With  so  late  a  season  it  may  be  feared  that  the 
cutting  of  Asparagus  has,  of  necessity,  been  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  time,  but  as  there  should  now  be  a 
continuous  supply  of  Peas  the  cutting  should  have 
been  entirely  stopped  a  week  ago,  and  as  the  present 
is  the  season  when  it  will  be  best  to  apply  a  large 
amount  of  stimulants  in  order  to  strengthen  the  roots 
for  another  season's  bearing,  the  operation  may  be  at 
once  commenced  by  applymg  salt  in  the  proportion 
of  about  a  pound  to  the  square  yard  ;  this,  besides 
acting  as  a  very  beneficial  manure  for  the  plants,  is 
thoroughly  destructive  to  weeds  of  all  kinds.  After  a 
week  or  two,  and  during  wet  weather,  a  good  dressing 
of  guano  will  be  a  fine  supplemental  stimulant. 
With  such  aids  as  a  powerful  sun  and  the  dry  season 
the  hoe  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  implements,  and, 
if  kept  constantly  in  use  amongst  advancing  crops, 
will  do  much  to  ward  of!  the  serious  t  ffccts  of  drought, 
as  well  as  keeping  down  the  seedling  weeds.  This 
operation  is  especially  imperative  in  gardens 
having  a  strong  retentive  soil,  which  is  apt  to 
cake  on  the  surface  and  split  up  in  large  open 
cracks  which  admit  the  drought  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
a  well-regulated  system  of  surface-stirring  is  the  best 
method  of  preventing  evaporation.  The  earliest 
planted  Celery  may  now  have  occasional  applications 
of  liquid,  but  the  main  crop  will  scarcely  be  suffi- 
ciently rooted  for  much  stimulation,  and  only  copious 
applications  of  water  should  be  applied.  Cnntinue  to 
plant  more  trenches  of  the  same  for  later  succes--ional 
purposes.  A  good  breadth  of  Walcheren  Caulifl  >wer 
from  the  latest  sowings  should  be  planted  on  a  well- 
manured  border  ;  if  facing  the  north,  so  much  the 
better.  The  white  and  purple  Cape  Broccoli  should 
also  be  got  in  at  once,  and  if  not  already  done,  another 
lot  from  the  last  sowings  of  Veitch's  Improved  Broc- 
coli and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  should  be  got  in  to 
succeed  the  earlier  plantations ;  the  latter  will  only  show 
its  true  character  in  highly-manured  soil  The  planta- 
tions of  hardy  spring  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens  must 
be  followed  up  as  ground  becomes  vacant  for  the  purpose ; 
in  fact,  there  should  not  be  any  vacant  ground  now — 
every  corner  and  available  space  should  now  be  planted 
with  something  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  future,  and  as 
soon  as  acrop  is  taken  off  the  spaceshould  be  immediately 
filled  up  ;  but  this  system  of  continual  cropping  can 
only  be  successfully  carried  out  where  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  manure,  without  which  tender  and  succu- 
lent vegetables  of  most  sorts  cannot  be  secured.  Sue- 
cessional  sowings  of  various  sorts  will  still  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  a  continual  supply  :  a  sowing 
of  Cabbage  for  autumn  use  and  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Lettuce  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  continual  sowings 
of  Radishes  and  small  salading.  A  good  breadth  of 
Turnips  for  autumn  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  ad- 
vancing crops  thinned  out  and  copiously  watered  where 
possible.  A  late  sowing  of  dwarf  French  Beans  of  an 
early  sort  may  be  tried,  but  they  must  have  a  warm 
and  sheltered  situation.  Scarlet  Runners  should  be 
well  staked,  and  the  bine  assisted  with  a  little  tying 
at  first,  to  give  them  a  fair  start  up  the  rods.  A  last 
sowing  of  Peas  may  be  tried,  for  which  purpose  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Knight's  Tall  Green  Marrow,  or  British 
Queen  are  suitable  sorts ;  they  must  be  sown  in 
trenches,  with  manure  dug  in  the  same  as  prepared 
for  Celery.  Frequent  waterings  and  mulching  must 
also  be  resorted  to,  and  watering  and  mulching 
will  also  be  necessary  for  all  the  later  crops,  which 
should  always  be  staked  in  time.  Where  any  of  the 
taller  sorts  are  becoming  top-heavy  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  drive  in  some  stout  stakes  at  intervals  along  the 
rows,  and  pass  a  length  or  two  of  rope  yarn  from  stake 
to  stake  along  the  rows :  this  will  afford  sufBcient 
support  for  the  Peas,  and  at  the  same  time  not  much 
footing  for  those  little  destructives  the  birds,  always 
so  troublesome  to  the  late  crops.  Beds  0/  ridge 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  must  be  kept 
trained  out,  stopped,  and  frequently  watered.  See  that 
the  ground  is  stirred  amongst  beds  of  Onions,  which 
are  not  so  strong  this  year  as  usual— if  very  dry  a  good 
soaking  of  water  in  which  a  small  proportion  of 
washing  soda  has  been  dissolved  will  be  beneficial, 
which  solution  will  also  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
Onion  maggot  in  check.  Thin  out  the  later  sown 
Carrots,  and  give  them  every  encouragement  to  grow 
out  by  frequent  surface  stirring.  Basil,  Chilies,  and 
Capsicums  under  south  walls  will  require  attention  in 
watering  and  tying  up,  and  see  that  Tomatos  are 
kept  thinned  out  and  fastened.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  commence  the  preparation  of  manure  for  making 
up  Mushroom  beds  in  the  open  air  next  month* 
yohn  Cox  RedUaf. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday  Tulv  o  I  ^        °^  Natural    History    Specimens,    at 

t  J     y  V  I      Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,         July  lo  —  Sale  of  Orcluds,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

r  Royal   Caledonian   Horticultural    Society's 
Summer  Show. 
Wednesday    Tulv  II  \  Ealin^t.  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural 
'  J     ■>        1      Society's  Show. 

i  Oundle  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
L  Enfield  Horticultural  Society's  Show, 
r  Bristol,  Clifton  and  West  of  England  Rose 

iand  Strawberry  Show. 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne   Botanical    and    Horti- 
THURSDAY,      July  12  -{      cultural    Society's    Summer    Show    (two 

I     <lays). 

I   Highgate  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
1.  Ludlow  Rose  Show. 


Friday, 


at  Helensburgh  (two  days). 


PUBLIC  attention  is  very  properly  being 
called  to  the  Colorado  Beetle,  and 
to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it.  We 
have  done  our  part  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  practical  growers,  and  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  general  Press  is  becoming 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Since 
our  last  issue  the  appearance  of  the  insect 
near  Miilheim  has  been  confirmed,  and  our 
German  friends  seem  to  have  "  taken  the  bull 
by  the  horns "  in  a  way  which  ought  to  be 
efficient.  Sawdust  saturated  with  petroleum  was 
scattered  over  the  field,  and  the  whole  set  fire 
to.  Such  a  procedure  would  in  all  probability 
destroy  eggs,  larva,  and  beetles,  together  with 
the  Potato  haulm,  and  therefore  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  tubers.  No  doubt  this  stamping-out 
process  is  the  best  in  the  first  instance,  when 
the  pest  is  limited  in  its  range,  but  we  question 
very  much  if  the  English  Potato  grower  would 
at  once  see  the  necessity  for  such  a  step — he 
would  be  sceptical,  or  he  will  procrastinate  till 
the  beetle  has  got  a  footing — till  the  eggs  are 
deposited  broadcast  on  the  leaves,  and  not  till 
he  sees  the  fat  larvse  stripping  the  leaves  before 
his  eyes  will  he  begin  to  e.xert  himself ;  then 
probably  the  application  of  Paris-green,  as 
recommended  in  our  last  number,  will  be  the 
best  remedy,  and  one  which  at  any  rate  gives 
some  hopes  of  the  crop  not  being  utterly 
destroyed.  The  eggs,  we  are  told,  take  si.\ 
days  to  hatch  ;  the  larvae  or  grubs  live  for 
about  a  fortnight  prior  to  assuming  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  stage,  in  which  state  the  insects 
remain  for  another  nine  days  before  assuming 
the  condition  of  full-grown  winged  beetles. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  e.xhibited 
specimens  of  the  insect  in  various  stages,  toge- 
ther with  enlarged  diagrams  showing  its 
structure  and  appearance.  Mr.  Murray  also 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  habits  of  the  insect, 
showing  that  it  extended  as  far  as  its  natural 
food  plant,  Solanum  rostratum,  the  plant  itself 
being  distributed  by  means  of  buffalos,  to 
whose  hairy  hide  the  prickly  calyx  of  the  plant 
adhered.  From  the  wild  plant  it  passed  to 
the  Potatos  of  the  cultivated  regions,  spreading 
from  field  to  field  in  the  way  familiar  to  our 
readers,  from  the  reports  given  of  its  rapid 
progress  from  the  West  to  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America.  It  was  unfortunate  that  so 
small  an  audience  was  gathered  together  to 
hear  this  interesting  communication,  but  no 
previous  notice  had  been  given  ;  and  even  if  it 
had  been,  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  a  meeting  day  is  probably 
about  the  worst  place  possible  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Still,  this  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Royal  Plorticultural  Society  should 
render  service,  and  prove  its  utility. 

In  face  of  so  grave  a  danger,  no  doubt  the 
Government  will  take  every  means  that  a  non- 
paternal  Government  can  do  to  spread  infor- 
mation as  to  the  appearance  of  the  beetle,  and 
the  best  method  of  coping  with  it,     The  eggs 


should  be  destroyed  wherever  seen,  and  a  sharp 
look-out  kept  for  the  long,  bulbous-bodied, 
spotted  larva  on  the  haulm.  It  is  the  larva 
which  is  most  destructive,  but  the  powers  of 
flight  and  the  egg-depositing  tendency  of  the 
female  fully-developed  beetle  more  than  com- 
pensate for  its  smaller  appetite. 

We  regret  also  to  have  to  record  the  re- 
appearance of  that  peculiar  form  of  the  POTATO 
Disease  which  created  such  interest  two  years 
ago,  and  in  which  Mr.  WoRTHlNGTON  Smith 
first  discovered  the  resting- spores  of  the  fungus. 
This  form  of  the  disease  has  again  appeared  at 
Chiswick,  and  in  American  varieties,  but  not 
wholly.  Some  of  the  affected  plants,  moreover, 
have,  we  believe,  been  dressed  with  Salus.  From 
other  quarters,  too,  we  hear  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease,  so  that  the  prospects  of  the  Potato 
crop  do  not  seem  very  bright  at  present.  Let 
us  hope  anticipation  will,  as  is  often  the  case, 
prove  worse  than  the  disease. 


What  a  wonderful  place  this  London  is. 
What  a  hold  on  the  affections  the  garden,  and, 
in  particular  the  Rose,  has.  Such  might  well 
be  the  reflections  that  passed  through  the 
minds  of  enthusiastic  horticulturists  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  programme  for  that  day 
included  the  great  exhibition  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  the  dinner  of  the  enthusiastic 
rosarians,  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  an  evening 
/ate  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
besides  private  garden  parties  and  entertain- 
ments of  which  we  can  take  no  heed.  In  what 
capital  of  the  world  could  such  a  programme 
possibly  be  carried  out  in  one  day  ?  There 
might  have  been  a  few,  perchance,  gifted 
with  endurance  like  that  of  His  Majesty  of 
Brazil,  who  assisted  at  all  the  ceremonies  in 
question.  But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
fact  of  all,  as  showing  intense  devotion  to 
the  Rose,  is  the  circumstance  that  not  one  or 
two,  but  numbers,  came  from  Cornwall,  from 
Devonshire,  from  Herefordshire,  from  Scot- 
land even,  travelling  all  night  their  200  and 
300  miles,  in  order  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Rosa  in  the  morning.  "  A  matter  of  business," 
some  will  say,  and,  of  course,  to  some  extent  it 
was  so.  The  great  commercial  rosarians  were 
naturally  present  in  numbers,  but  our  remarks 
apply  to  the  country  parson,  the  village  squire, 
and  others  whom  no  inducement  save  that  of 
love  for  the  Rose  drove  from  their  homes  on 
that  memorable  day.  Arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  many  had  v;ork  to  do  in  staging, 
and,  subsequently,  in  judging  the  Roses,  so 
that  a  luncheon  was  a  desirable  thing  enough 
Nor,  some  hours  later,  was  a  dinner  at  all  un- 
acceptable to  the  zealous  rosarians,  who  dined 
together  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hole. 

At  this  dinner  the  "  Health  of  the  Chair- 
man," proposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  drew  forth 
some  pertinent  observations  and  suggestions,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Hole  remarked  that 
his  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a  Rose  grower 
taught  him  we  had  much  yet  to  learn  before 
we  should  bring  out  the  Rose  in  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty  it  was  capable  of  reaching  in  our 
climate.  He  thought  that  the  use  of  the  seed- 
lings and  cuttings  of  the  Brier  as  stocks  was  a 
great  improvement,  imparting  hardiness  and 
vigour  to  the  Rose  ;  but  his  own  observations 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  would  prove  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  it  was  in  this  direction  that  per- 
fection must  be  sought.  An  expression  of 
opinion  on  these  matters  being  invited,  Mr.  G. 
Paul  objected,  preferring  to  bud  low  and  plant 
deep,  by  which  he  maintained  there  was  re- 
ceived—first, the  impetus  derived  from  the  roots 
of  the  stock,  and  then  the  further  support  and 
permanency  to  be  derived  from  the  natural  roots 
afterwards  produced  from  the  budded  portion. 


These  and  similar  matters,  it  was  suggested 
might  be  discussed  with  much  advantage  to, 
the  Rose-growing  community  in  the  Transac- 
tions or  'Journal,  which  it  was  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  to  pub- 
lish (perhaps  half-yearly)  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted. 

In  another  part  of  the  town,  the  great  hall  of 
the  "  Albion "  was  filled  with  a  large  party  of 
diners,  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
We  were  glad  to  find  that  some  managed  to 
follow  out  our  suggestion  to  lunch  with  the 
Roses  and  dine  with  Benevolence,  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  even  a  rosarian  could  eat 
two  dinners  in  one  day,  so  that  the  party  at  St. 
James'  Hall  and  that  at  the  "  Albion  "  was  com- 
posed of  different  elements.  Had  benevolence 
not  been  very  well  supported  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  complain  of  the  specialists  for 
putting  their  hobby  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment 
of  what  ought  to  be  an  imperative  duty  with  all 
horticulturists,  viz.,  the  support  of  any  institu- 
tion devoted  to  such  ends  as  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent.  As  it  was,  however,  the  body  of 
Horticulturists  with  their  friends  and  supporters 
was  large  enough  to  fill  both  rooms,  and  if  the 
Rose  Society  has  a  sufficient  surplus,  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  with  it  is  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  their  unavoidable  secession  by 
handing  it  over  to  the  Institution  in  ques- 
tion. Sir  TREVOR  Lawrence,  who  took  the 
chair  at  the  "  Benevolent,"  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  alluded  to  the  great  advance 
in  horticulture,  and  to  the  great  extension  in 
the  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  cited  as 
evidence  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  garden 
beds  in  Hyde  Park,  Battersea  and  Victoria 
Parks,  and  others.  Compare  their  condition 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago  with  what 
it  now  is,  and  the  appropriateness  of  Sir 
Trevor's  remark  will  be  apparent.  The 
Chairman  also  commented  on  the  great  things 
that  have  been  done  in  India,  in  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  Tea,  Cinchona, 
&c. — a  truly  great  work,  carried  out  mainly  by 
British  gardeners.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
was  not  content  with  presiding,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  room  by 
bringing  some  fine  Orchids,  and  in  particular 
a  noble  specimen  of  Oncidium  crispum  growing 
au  naiurel  on  a  forked  branch  and  sur- 
rounded by  Ferns  and  small  climbing  plants— 
a  delicious  bit  of  Nature  in  the  heart  of  a  City 
dining-room  !  The  company  was,  as  we  have 
said,  very  numerous,  comprising  many  of  our 
best  known  horticulturists. 

What  happened  atthe  Botanic/t'/«  we  cannot 
say,  from  personal  experience.  Our  porters 
might  well  be  pardoned  after  such  a  day's  work 
if  they  eschewed  ^fete,  which  was  of  fashionable 
rather  than  of  garden  interest. 


We  present  our  readers  this  week  with  a 

Coloured  Illustration  representing  a  group  of 
Roses,  drawn  from' Nature  by  the  eminent  botanical 
artist,  W.  H.  FiTCH,  and  executed  for  us  in  chrome- 
lithography  by  M.  Severeyns,  of  Brussels.  Should 
the  plate  become  creased  in  transit  through  the  post, 
the  reader  is  recommended  to  lay  it  face  downwards 
on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  then  damp  the  plate  on  the 
plain  side,  place  another  sheet  of  paper  oyer  the 
moistened  surface,  and  on  the  top  of  all  a  heavy  book 
or  weight.  In  a  few  hours  all  creases  will  be 
removed, 

In   responding  for  the   Fine    Arts    at    the 

Wilson  Dinner  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
dwelt  on  the  value  of  wood  engravings,  not  merely  as 
affording  gratification  to  persons  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, but  as  a  great  power  of  teaching  and  persuad- 
ing the  masses  of  the  people  for  their  good.  He 
somewhat  startled  his  hearers  by  stating  that  about 
five  million  copies  of  engravingsfrom  his  drawings  were 
circulated  annually.  Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe  of  the 
South  Kensington  Art  Schools  spoke  of  the  immense 
benefit  the  schools  derived  from  their  proximity  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
consequent  freshness  and  variety  of  the  plant-subjects 
supplied  from  the  gardens  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  schools.  He  said  he  must  regard  Mr. 
Barron  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  Art,  for  he  was 
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ever  ready  both  to  meet  their  wants  and  also  to  suggest 
subjects  they  might  not  think  of  for  themselves. 
From  his  point  of  view,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Slo- 
COMBE,  the  connection  of  the  Society  with  South 
Kensington  was  to  be  regarded  as  eminently  bene- 
ficial. 

It  was  stated  in  our  last  issue,  at  p.  2S0,  that 

Fremontia  californica  does  not  thrive  in  the 
open,  and  that  the  wall  is  its  true  position.  To  prove 
that  this  is  an  error,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  ex- 
hibited flowering  branches  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
HoiticuUural  Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  cut  from  a 
bush  which  has  stood  in  the  open  air  in  his  nursery 
unprotected  for  several  years,  and  which  is  about 
5  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  fact  is  one  of 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  a  very  beautiful  plant. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  difficulty  about 

the  cultivation  of  the  varieties  of  Iris  K-^mpferi. 
In  the  window  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  might 
lately  have  been  seen  a  fine  group  of  these  singular 
and  beautiful  forms.  Mr.  Barr's  experience  is  that 
the  plants  must  be  established  in  good  Rhododendron 
soil.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  propagating  and  flowering  this  fine  race 
should  make  public  their  observations, 

While  the  florists'  varieties  of  Fuchsias  are 

increasing  with  rapidity,  and  generally  in  new  and 
improved  forms  of  beauty,  there  are  some  of  the 
species  that  are  so  attractive  from  the  decorative 
point  of  view,  and  so  well  suited  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  it  is  a  pity 
they  command  so  little  attention.  There  are  the 
old  Fuchsia  fulgens,  and  the  dark-leaved  variety 
of  it  Mr.  Barron  grows  at  Chiswick ;  F. 
corymbiflora,  and  corymbiflora  alba ;  F.  pumila, 
F.  globosa,  F.  microphylla,  F.  spectabilis,  and 
F.  Dominiana ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  Mr. 
Laing's  new  hybrid  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  which 
makes  a  fine  exhibition  variety  ;  Sedan,  with  its  red 
tube  and  sepals,  and  dark  carmine-rose  corolla  ;  albo- 
coccinea  and  Gerraania,  all  of  which  are  quite  distinct 
in  character.  Such  a  group  as  this  varies  the  type  of 
flower  considerably,  and  adds  much  to  its  interest. 
F.  Dominiana  is  particularly  an  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  species,  but  when  planted  out  in  a  conser- 
vatory bears  flowers  almost  all  the  year  round. 

•^^  At  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Tuesday  last 
an  interesting  fact  was  made  known,  viz.,  that  the 
first  botanical  publication  of  Dr.  Lindley  was  a 
description  of  Maranta  zebrina,  in  the  Bot.  Reg. 
1819.  The  fact  is  attested  by  a  note  in  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  handwriting. 

Season  after  season  we  hear  that  measures  are 

being  taken  by  the  anxious  Swiss  against  the  threat- 
ened extinction  of  the  Edelweiss.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Alpenrose  no  other  mountain  flower  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  alpine  districts,  so  popular  among 
foreign  visitors,  and  so  dear  to  the  native  heart.  The 
poems  written  upon  these  two  plants  alone  would  fill 
a  big  volume.  All  tourists  of  culture  are,  says  the 
Echot  quite  as  anxious  as  the  Swiss  themselves  can  be 
that  this  unique  plant  should  live  on  to  future  genera- 
lions,  and  aftbrd  delight  to  botanists  and  climbers  who 
are  yet  unborn.  Some  of  the  foreign  Alpine  Clubs 
have  done  what  thty  could  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pre- 
sent reckless  and  culpable  waste  of  the  Edelweiss. 
We  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Austrian  Alpine 
Club  a  year  or  two  ago  issued  a  bye-law  against  the 
custom  of  wearing  a  sprig  of  the  fluffy  Gnaphalium  in 
the  hat.  The  coTimunes  of  the  Upper  Engadine  have 
now  taken  the  flower  under  the  protection  of  their 
local  civil  law,  and  the  sale  of  the  plant  in  its  fresh 
and  living  condition  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  5  f.  for  the  first  offence.  The  proposal 
was  started  by  the  Kurverein,  an  association  which 
seeks  to  make  life  agreeable  to  the  thcuiands  of  health 
seekers  and  pleasure  seekers  who,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  sojourn  at  St.  Muritz,  Pontresina,  Sama- 
den,  and  the  other  villages  of  which  the  famous 
wateis  of  St.  Moritz  are  the  centre.  The  propo5al 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  august  senators  of 
these  venerable  little  republics  of  the  Grey  League. 
It  appears  that  the  worst  persecutors  of  the  plant  are 
the  Italian?,  those  picturesfjue  Bergamo  herdsmen  and 
hcrdhoys  who  come  up  from  the  southern  side  of  the 


Alps  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  remain  on 
the  mountains  with  their  flocks  until  the  first  snow 
falls.  They  pluck  up  the  flower  mercilessly  by  its 
roots  ;  and  they  will  run  beside  a  carriage  for  half  a 
mile  entreating  and  almost  commanding  the  inmates 
to  purchase  a  bunch,  lowering  the  price  of  the  prof- 
fered article  at  every  few  yards,  until  they  force  the 
traveller  into  purchasing  by  wearing  out  his  power  of 
saying  "No." 

The  fine  Douglas   Fir  at  Dropmore  is 

now  iir  feet  6  inches  high,  and  about  12  feet  in  girth 
round  the  bole  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  It  has 
suffered  a  little  from  the  effects  of  snow  and  wind 
last  year,  but  is  still  a  tree  of  grandest  proportions. 
The  famous  Araucaria  is  in  good  condition, 

In  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Royal 

Garden?,  Kew,  for  1876,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  calls 
attention  to  the  rapidly  progressing  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  "  eyot "  in  the  Thames,  opposite  Kew 
Bridge.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  beautifully 
wooded  islet  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  soap-boiling 
works  and  other  abominations  of  Brentford,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  high  time  steps  were  taken  to 
preserve  one  of  the  most  beautiful  "bits"  on  the 
Thames. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  Turkeys   prey 

upon  Snakes  when  they  have  the  chance?  They  do 
so  at  Cliveden  we  are  assured. 

■  A  botanical  Jcte  and  musical  promenade  will 

be  held  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  Ground?,  Maida 
Vale,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson &  Sons,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  12, 
1877,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  St,  Mark's  Church,  Hamilton 
Terrace,  N.W. 

From  various  sources  we  learn  of  an  increasing 

difficulty  in  cultivating  Humea  elegans.  How  or 
why  is  this  ?  Can  any  correspondent  confirm,  refute, 
or  explain  it  ? 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 

Horner,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  to  growers  and  members  of 
the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  willing- 
ness to  consent  to  the  postponement  of  the  show  from 
the  last  week  in  July  to  the  first  week  in  August. 
On  Saturday,  August  5,  there  will  be  held,  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  an  exhibition  of 
cottagers'  produce,  window  plants,  &c  ,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  ;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Council  that 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  show  should  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  this  exhibition.  If  it  can  be 
arranged,  the  Council  will  give  the  sum  of  £10 
towards  the  Carnation  Show  fund,  and  provide  ac- 
commodation for  the  visitors.  This  arrangement 
appears  so  reasonable  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
carried  out,  especially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
flowers  will  be  in  bloom  later  than  usual  this  year. 
The  Manchester  Society  has  extended  such  generous 
support  to  the  fl  irists  of  the  North,  that  we  are  sure 
any  suggestion  from  the  Council  will  receive  the  full 
consideration  it  deserves  ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  proposed  arrangement  will  be  carried 
out, 

At  Dropmore,  the  other  day,  we  lighted  on  a 

plant  of  the  oU  Pelargonium  tricolor,  an  old- 
fashioned  bright-flowered  gem  almost  lost  sight  of. 
We  mention  it  now  in  connection  with  the  curious 
piebald  Pelargonium,  half  white,  half  scarlet,  shown 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Messr?.  Smith,  of  Dulwich.  The  object  of  the 
diversity  in  colour  in  the  wild  flower  is  to  serve  as  a 
guide  and  signpost  to  insects,  which  are  by  its  guid- 
ance induced  lo  visit  the  flower  where  they  can  best 
get  the  honey,  and  where  at  the  same  time  their  aid 
is  most  efficient  in  fertilising  theflower — a  wonderful 
contrivance,  the  whole  £ignificance  of  which  is  lost 
by  the  average  fioriit. 

What  is  known  as    Carter's  Heartwell 

Cabbage  is  a  quick,  early  dwarf  varitty  especially 
deserving  the  attention  of  market  gardeners  and  those 
whose  gardens  are  restricted  in  space.  It  is  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Early  Improved  Nonpareil,  and  has  the 


short  compact  growth  of  that  variety,  but  in  a 
remarkably  compact  form,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  outer  circle  of  leaves,  it  is  all  heart.  This 
estimate  of  the  Cabbage  is  drawn  from  inspecting  a 
large  field  of  it  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Henry 
Dunnett,  at  Ardleigh,  and  the  remarkable  evenness 
of  character  of  the  crop  is  at  once  apparent.  It  can 
be  particularly  recommended  to  those  having  a  small 
space  of  garden,  and  where  every  square  foot  of  ground 
is  a  consideration, 

Just  now,  when  the  spring  bedding  Is  over, 

and  the  summer  beds  are  only  just  planted,  there  is 
a  dearth  of  flowers  in  the  flower  garden,  which  may  be 
well  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Monthly  Rose. 
Some  beds  of  this  on  the  fine  plateau  at  Cliveden  are 
very  lovely  at  the  present  time. 

Japanese  Teas  appear  to  be  getting  greatly 

in  favour  in  New  York,  where  many  fine  kinds,  both 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  produce,  find  a  ready  market, 
owing  to  the  quick  transit  the  tea  ships  make. 
Through  the  agency  of  steam  new  crop  teas  find  their 
way  to  New  York  much  earlier  than  formerly,  and  the 
cargos  generally  arrive  in  fine  condition.  The 
general  favour  with  which  Japanese  teas  are  being 
regarded  is  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  Chinese 
product.  The  Japan  leaf,  unlike  the  China  leaf,  is 
prepared,  or,  in  other  words,  fired  and  manipulated 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  establishment  of  the 
foreign  shippers,  principally  English  and  American 
firms,  at  the  ports  of  shipment.  This  tea  was 
originally  introduced  into  America  as  natural  leaf, 
but  through  the  enterprise  displayed  in  its  preparation 
to  produce  styles  and  colours  peculiar  to  each  shipper 
its  original  designation  has  become  nearly  obsolete. 
Some  of  the  terms  now  used  to  describe  it  are  "  Kil- 
somina,"  "pale,"  "grey,"  and  "blue."  Ic  is  men- 
tioned as  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  the  efiort  to 
introduce  Japan  tea  into  other  cjuntries  has  been 
unsuccessful,  America  taking  the  bulk  of  the  quantity 
exported, 

Those  who  would  see  an  Old-fashioned 

Flower  Garden  in  full  beauty  would  do  well  to 
visit  Dropmore  at  the  present  time,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  The  display 
at  this  present  time  is  made  up  principally  of  old  Ruses, 
Rosa  gallica,  the  old  white  Moss,  indica,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Noisettes,  ^c,  together  with  double  Rockets, 
Larkspurs,  Oriental  Poppies,  GilliaF,  S^veet  Williams, 
Sweet  Peas,  Eschschollzias,  Campanula  speciosa, 
&c.  Earlier  there  were  Narcissi  and  Squills  and 
grand  Tree  Peonies  ;  later  there  will  be  Dahlias, 
Asters,  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Sedums,  and  a  host  of 
other  plants.  No  wonder  people  tire  of  bedding 
plants,  ribbon  borders,  and  carpet  beds.  There  is  far 
too  much  of  them  even  now.  On  a  lawn  under  the 
windows  a  few  well-arranged  and  well-kept  beds  are 
in  keeping  with  the  architectural  lines  of  the  building, 
but  the  real  flower  lover  will  always  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  flower  garden  with  its  never-failing  supply 
of  fragrant  and  lovely  flowers,  never  quite  the  same 
for  two  weeks  in  succession.  Granted  it  is  not  so 
trim  as  a  series  of  well-managed  mosaic  beds,  but  that 
defect  is  far  outweighed  by  the  constant  interest  and 
variety.  One  can't  be  sentimental  over  a  carpet  bed, 
however  beautiful,  and  one  ought  lo  be  sentimental 
in  a  garden  ! 

Mr.  Mechi  requests  us  to  state  that,  owing 

to  his  advanced  age  the  Tiptree  Annual  Gather- 
ings will  be  discontinued,  but  he  hopes  that  his 
brother  agriculturists  will  come  and  inspect  his 
crops  before  or  during  harvest. 

What  a  splendid  flower  is  the  old  Copper 

Coloured  Brier.  In  the  rosery  at  Valentines,  or 
against  a  wall  and  in  the  open  border,  as  at  Dropmore, 
it  is  just  now  resplendent, 

Referring  to  the  grovilh  and   pRODtJCE  of 

the  Vine  (Vitis  vinifera)  in  San  Francisco,  a 
recent  report  says  that  wine  produced  "from  the  old 
Mission  Grape  does  not  find  a  ready  maikef,  even  at 
a  very  low  price,  and  the  Vine  growers  are  either  by 
planting  or  grafting  superceding  it  by  the  best  foreign 
varieties,  the  result  of  which  is  observable  every  year 
in  the  manufacture  of  superior  wines.  The  total 
exports  of  wine  for  the  year  amounted  to  over 
1,000,000  gallons.     The  production  of  raisins  is  also 
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assuftiing  some  importance,  30,000  boxes,  each  of 
20  lb.,  were  produced  in  the  State  last  year.  The 
Muscatel,  and  one  or  two  other  varieties,  are  equal  in 
every  way  to  the  best  imported.  Grapes  can  be 
grown  at  a  profit  at  i  cent  per  pound,  and  at  this  price 
raisins  can  be  sent  into  the  market  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  imported  article.  Regarding  other 
fruits,  the  crop  of  Oranges  during  the  year  was  a 
partial  failure.  In  Los  Angeles  county  the  produce 
did  not  exceed  2,750,000  against  5,000,000  in  the 
previous  year,  but  an  immense  number  of  trees,  it  is 
stated,  will  come  into  bearing  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twe  or  three  years. 

A  stand  of  fifty  Fancy  Pansies  from  Messrs. 

DoWNlE  &  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  intended  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  Rose  show  on  Wednesday  last,  since 
they  could  not  be  there  received,  have  since  found 
their  way  to  our  office,  and  a  very  fine  lot  they  were. 
The  blooms  were  large,  bold,  richly  coloured,  and 
greatly  varied,  showing  how  eminently  the  climate  of 
Scotland  suits  these  fine  spring  flowerF.  We  only 
regret,  as  they  were  not  named,  we  cannot  indicate 
which  sorts  were  the  best  amongst  them  ;  but  where 
all  were  good  this  is,  perhaps,  of  less  consequence. 

Few  of  the  New  World  evergreens,  which  we 

are  in  the  habit  of  calling  American  plants  because 
received  from  America,  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
Kalmia    latifoi.ia  when  growing  in  a  situation 

which  is  congenial  to  it  j  and  few  situations,  we  should 
imagine,  can  be  more  congenial  to  it  than  the  grounds 
at  Bearwood,  the  magnificent  country  seat  of  JOHN 
Walter,  Esq.,  M. P.  for  Berkshire,  judging  from  the 
appearance  presented  by  it  when  we  saw  it  there  some 
wetk  or  two  ago.  The  Rhododendrons  and  hardy 
Azaleas  also  grow  with  remarkable  vigour  at  Bear- 
wood, and  annually  present  floral  features  of  great 
beauty,  which,  with  the  liberality  of  a  true  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Walter  throws  open  to  the  view  of 
the  residents  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages.  The 
Kalmias  when  we  saw  them  were  particularly  fine, 
and  showed  considerable  variety  as  regards  the  tint- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  some  of  the  blos- 
soms measuring  nearly  1 4  inch  across,  and  all  growing 
in  massive  trusses,  which  freely  covered  the  surface  of 
the  plants.  These  beautiful  grounds — which  have 
undergone  great  changes  during  the  past  few  years, 
bear  witness  to  Mr.  Walter's  fine  taste — are  freely 
varied  by  water  and  woodland  and  a  boldly  undulat- 
ing surface.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  are  many  hand- 
some specimens  of  choice  trees,  notably  of  Araucaria 
imbricata,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Picea  Pinsapo,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  a  fine  seven-limbed  Birch,  the 
principal  stems  of  which  spring  near  the  ground  from 
one  main  stock,  and  cover  a  large  surface  of  the  mossy 
turf.  In  the  park  a  prominent  feature  is  an  avenue  of 
Wellingtonias,  leading  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
mansion  ;  and  a  fine  avenue  of  these  trees,  of  consider- 
able length,  also  planted  by  Mr.  Walter,  on  the 
roadside  near  the  Wellington  College,  are  doing 
remarkably  well,  and  will  soon,  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  district. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  in- 
auguration of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  took  place  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Conservatory  at  South  Ken- 
sington horticulturists  owe  much  to  the  art  of  printing, 
and  therefore  may  well  feel  an  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  address, 
delivered  standing  exactly  opposite  to  the  broad  stone 
steps,  was  heard  with  singular  clearness  by  the  large 
assemblage  ;  and  most  admirably  did  it  illustrate  the 
rise  of  printing  in  this  country  under  the  care  and 
auspices  of  Caxton,  What  horticulturists  did  before 
the  age  of  printing  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Perhaps  in  those  dark  days  horticulture  scarcely 
existed,  or,  if  it  did,  only  in  such  crude  forms  as  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  mediasval  barbarism  that  marked 
the  days  of  Caxton.  Now  we  wonder  less  what  was 
done  without  the  art  of  printing  in  days  past  and  more 
as  to  what  we  should  now  do  without  it.  Printing,  as 
represented  in  the  horticultural  press  and  in  the  many 
splendid  books  on  gardening,  both  standard  and 
serial,  that  have  been  put  into  circulation  by  its  aid, 
is  an  art  specially  dear  to  horticulturists  ;  and  all  will 
alike  join  in  wishing  a  long  and  loving  recollection  of 
the  first  English  printer. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  request  us  to 

state  that  their  Exhibition  of  Annuals  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  will 
be  on  view  until  the  I2th  inst. 

The  subscription  list  in  connection  with  the 

Wilson  Testimonial  Fund  will,  we  are  informed, 
be  closed  on  the  25th  inst. 


Potato  Disease. — The  Potato  disease  is  once 
more  upon  us,  and  it  will  interest  those  who  have 
studied  the  minute  characters  of  the  murrain  to  hear 
that  it  has  broken  out  upon  some  of  the  Potato  plants 
at  Chiswick,  just  as  it  did  in  1875,  when  the  resting- 
spores  of  the  fungus  were  first  discovered.  With  this 
I  send  you  a  portion  of  one  of  the  seed-tubers  laid  by 
Mr.  Barron  before  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
a  preparation  from  the  same  tuber  hastily  mounted  in 
glycerine  to  show  the  nature  of  the  bodies  visible  in 
the  corroded  and  gelatinous  parts  which  are  affected. 
If  you  look  at  my  preparation  (or  better,  make  a  new 
one  from  the  tuber  sent),  and  use  your  microscope, 
you  will  see  directly  that  the  diseased  portions  of  the 
seed-tuber  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by  innu- 
merable threads  of  fine  fungus  spawn,  and  that  these 
threads  bear  at  their  extremities  the  now  well-known 
globose  bodies  (rich  in  protoplasm)  originally  de- 
scribed by  me.  With  care  you  will  also  see 
the  male  bodies  of  a  smaller  size,  some  free 
from,  others  attached  to,  the  larger.  Now 
(as  in  1875)  the  stems  and  leaves  are  discoloured  in 
patches,  the  discoloration  being  clearly  caused  by  the 
long  continuations  upwards  of  the  threads  of  spawn  so 
abundant  in  the  seed  tuber.  In  both  stem  and  leaf 
the  globose  bodies  are  also  to  be  found,  but  in  these 
positions  they  are  far  more  rare,  as  they  were  at  first 
If  you  further  examine  one  of  the  Chiswick  leaves,  sent 
herewith,  you  will  see  a  crop  of  Peronospora  infestans 
just  emerging  from  the  ttomata,  and  powdering  over 
the  brown  patches.  At  present  the  aerial  condition  of 
the  fungus  is  immature,  and  the  conidia  or  spores  are 
consequently  only  present  in  small  quantities.  At  the 
present  moment,  therefore,  we  have  the  Potato  blight 
upon  us  in  its  infant  state.  There  is  but  one  fungus 
now  present  in  and  upon  the  Potato  plant,  and 
wherever  this  fungus  is — whether  in  tuber,  stem, 
or  leaf^there  we  also  see  the  brown  corroded  patches. 
In  each  part  the  same  cause  is  at  work,  and  produces 
the  same  effect.  Without  dcubt  the  s^torms  of  rain 
which  have  prevailed  during  the  last  few  days  have 
started  last  year's  resting-spores  and  resting-mycelium 
into  sudden  active  growth,  and  the  murrain  will 
speedily  run  on  like  wildfire.  The  destiuction  now 
certainly  commenced  by  the  fungus  will  not  be  appa- 
rent to  many  till  two  or  three  weeks  have  passed  over, 
and  then  the  mischief  will  be  manifest  to  the  least 
observant.  If,  therefore,  the  blight  is  to  be  attacked 
with  any  success  (upon  growing  plants  already  affected) 
now  is  the  only  time  (when  the  parasite  is  in  a  very 
young  condition)  that  there  can  be  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Whtn  the  Peronospora  has  secured  a  stronger 
hold,  and  the  Potatos  are  half  destroyed,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  consider  either  prevention  or  cure.  W,  G. 
Smith. 

I    am   sorry   to   have   to  tell   you  that   the 

Potato  disease  has  commenced — the  earliest  date 
I  have  known  it — in  several  places  around  here, 
and  if  it  should  prove  virulent,  it  will  be  the  worst 
Potato  season  ever  known,  as  the  tubers  are 
so  small,  owing  to  the  cold  in  May.  I  planted 
my  Fortyfolds  in  the  first  week  in  March.  They 
escaped  being  cut  by  the  frost,  but  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  tubering.  I  housed  my  crop,  a 
good  one,  last  year,  in  the  first  week  in  July,  as  I 
also  did  my  Victorias,  and  finer  or  more  sound 
Potatos  no  one  could  wish  to  have.  I  planted  all  my 
sorts  this  year  in  March  ;  what  they  will  turn  out  to 
be  I  am  afraid  to  imagine  at  present.  Whilst  I  have 
the  pen  in  hand,  I  may  as  well  inform  you  that  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  an  almost  total 
failure.  For  the  last  four  years  the  month  of  May 
has  been  disastrous.  7.  ScoU, 

Picea  religiosa. — I  regret  to  have  to  state  that 
the  specimen  of  this  graceful  Conifer  which  I  reported 
in  the  spring  of  1876  as  having  coned  here  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  effort.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  gave  you 
a  full  account  of  this  rare  instance  of  coning  in  your 
paper  of  April  29,  1S76,  accompanied  by  a  very  accu- 
rate woodcut  of  one  of  the  cones,  with  bract,  scale, 
seed,  and  leaf,  executed  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith 
from  one  of  the  specimens  which  I  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  which  was  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew.  I  incline  to  attribute  the  death  of 
the  tree  to  over-coning  rather  than  to  the  unfavourable 
season  which  followed.  The  cones  had  not  been 
counted  when  I  sent  my  report,  and  on  picking  them 
I  found  more  than  one  hundred  instead  of  forty.  I 
had  picked  a  very  few  in  December,  1S75,  in  order 
to  secure  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  cones  before  they 
lost  the  purple  tint  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the 
notice  of  last  spring.  The  cones  picked  in  March 
were  preserved,  and  the  seeds  which  they  produced 
were  sown,  (some  here  and  some  at  Nichols'  nursery 
at  Redruth,  but  not  a  single  plant  grew,  the  climate 
of  Cornwall  being  too  cold  and  damp  for  maturing 
the  seeds.  As  the  parent  tree  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  I  may  add  a  few  items  of  its  history.     The  plant 


was  bought  by  my  father  in  1S47,  transplanted  by  me 
in  1S57  into  a  sheltered  spot  in  an  excellent  rookery. 
Here  it  died  back  after  removal,  was  cut  down  to  a 
promising  shoot,  survived  the  severe  and  deadly 
winter  of  1860-61,  lost  its  head  again  in  a  gale  in 
1S67,  was  pruned  again,  and  was,  when  it  coned,  a 
healthy  though  not  well-shaped  tree  about  25  feet  in 
height,  and  2  feet  10  inches  in  giith  at  30  inches  from 
the  ground.  John  f.  Rogers,  Pmrose^  Helston, 
July  2. 

The  Mrs.  Mappin  Pelargonium  Sport. — I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  reading  of  Messrs.  - 
Smith's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  scarlet  and 
white-flowered  Pelargonium  shown  by  them  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  19th  ult.  Understanding  that  it 
was  originally  a  scarlet-flowered  kind,  I  drew  the  at- 
tention of  some  friends — amongst  others,  of  your  excel- 
lent artiit,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith— to  the  fact  that  the 
next  expanding  flower  had  showed  no  evidence  of 
white  petals-,  and  that  therefore  I  concluded  that  the 
sport  of  white  lower  petals  was  only  of  a  temporary 
character.  The  Messrs.  Smith's  statement  that  it  is 
in  reality  a  sport  from  the  white-flowered  Mrs. 
Mappin  shows  that  I  had  been  misinformed,  and 
renders  the  character  of  the  sport  all  the  more 
interesting.  That  it  has  already  produced  self  scarlet 
bloom?,  however,  shows  that  not  only  was  my  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  opening  flower-bud 
correct,  but  also  that  its  particoloured  flowers  are 
probably  things  of  the  past.  Will  the  originator  of 
Mrs.  Mappin  tell  us  whether  it  is  a  genuine  seedling 
or  a  sport  from  a  scarlet- flowered  variety  ?  A,  D. 

RSve  d'Or  as  a  Climbing  Rose.— I  wish  that  all 
who  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  Rose  to  plant  (in  the 
South  of  England  at  any  rate)  for  covering  the  walls 
of  their  house  could  see  the  plant  of  Reve  d'Or  that  I 
have  at  this  moment  in  bloom.  It  was  planted  seven 
years  ago  by  the  wall  of  the  east  side  of  my  vicarage  ; 
it  now  covers  a  space  on  that  side  24  feet  high  by 
12  broad,  and  has  gone  round  to  the  north  side,  cover- 
ing a  space  there  nearly  as  large  ;  the  stem  is  12  inches 
round,  and  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  its  very 
outmost  branches  it  is  covered  with  bunches  of 
blooms,  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  stages  of 
development;  and  when  I  say  it  "covers"  I  use  no  hy- 
perbole ;  there  is  not,  on  the  east  side  at  any  rate  (on 
the  north  it  is  a  little  thinner),  a  brick  to  be  seen — un- 
like in  this  respect  to  the  looser-habited  Solfaterre, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  other  climbing 
yellow  Roses,  and  this  after  cutting  out  in  the  autumn 
some  five  or  six  barrowloads  of  wood.  It  is  in 
colour  very  like  Madame  Falcot.  The  description  of 
Madame  Falcot  would  apply  also  to  this.  There  has 
been  no  peculiarity  of  treatment,  it  has  been  allowed 
to  run  away  as  it  liked,  but  its  most  vigorous  habit 
has  compelled  me  every  year  to  thin  out  an  immense 
quantity  of  shoots.  If  there  be  any  belter  Rose  for 
this  purpose  named  I  do  not  know  it,  and  can  most 
strongly  recommend  it  as  no  reve  but  a  reality  of 
gold.  D,  Deal, 

Oxalis  corniculata  rubra, — I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  your  many  readers  the  effect  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  brown-leaved  Oxali?,  which  I  have 
lately  seen  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Shafter,  Cobham, 
near  Exeter.  Imagine  a  very  long  and  wide  terrace- 
walk,  the  gravel  in  perfect  order,  on  either  side  a 
wide  margin  of  grass,  in  equally  good  order  ;  in  this 
margin  of  grass  on  either  side  are  planted  Irish  Yews, 
trained  with  the  greatest  care  to  a  great  height,  and 
with  a  single  leading  stem  ',  the  number  of  these  Yews 
is  great,  and  their  effect  is  most  imposing.  Between 
each  Yew  a  Golden  Yew  is  planted  j  at  the  base  of 
each  Irish  Yew  and  around  it  a  circle  is  made, 
it  may  be  about  3  feet  diameter,  and  this  circle 
is  filled  with  brown-leaved  Oxalis ;  nothing  is  seen 
but  green  turf,  and  the  circle  of  brown  Oxalis 
which  forms  a  base  to  the  Irish  Yews  springing 
from  it.  The  effect  is  perfect — a  scene  of  entire 
harmony  and  repose.  Much  as  I  dislike  formal 
gardening,  with  its  horrible  bedding-out,  the  perfec- 
tion of  taste  in  this  terrace  surprised  me,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  its  finished  tffect  was  entirely  caused  by  the 
use  of  this  brown  Oxalis,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
all  those  gaudy  flowers,  absurd  statuary  and  ill- 
shaped  vases,  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
terrace  decoration.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  object 
to  flowers  in  their  proper  place,  but  the  present 
system  of  bedding-out,  and  tying  out,  and  torturing 
flowers  for  exhibition  purposes,  is  opposed  to  all  good 
taste.  I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  try  the 
brown  Oxalis,  it  is  evidently  capable  of  producing  the 
best  effect.  Although  I  have  spoken  very  approvingly 
of  the  training  of  the  Irish  Yews  in  the  above  garden, 
yet  I  believe  the  principle  is  entirely  wrong,  and  that 
a  better  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  allowing 
the  Irish  Yews  to  take  their  natural  form,  which  is 
rather  a  full  flat  head,  more  quaint  and  out  of  the 
common  than  the  cut-up  single  leader ;  but  nur- 
serymen set  a  fashion  in  training  trees  and  the  public 
adopt   it,    without    due    thought    or   consideration 
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whether  it  is  right.  The  true  rule  is,  let  a  tree,  or 
shrub,  or  plant  grow  as  Nature  intended,  ynu  then 
have  perfect  form,  perfect  beauty.  /C,  IC.,  TaJJyforJe, 
ExeUr,  [We  cordially  endorse  your  principles— in 
practice  a  compromise  is  often  a  necessity.  Eds.] 

Concerning  Roses. — I  have  been  requested  to 
give  a  list  of  Roses  suitable  for  culture  in  either  of 
the  following  methods,  viz.,  the  best  for  general 
culture,  the  best  climbing  Roses. 

I.  The  Best  for  General  Culture. 

I  must  leave  out  many  good  Roses  which  require  a 
wet-nurse,  a  dry-nurse,  and  a  doctor ;  I  shall  name 
those  only  that  with  a  fair  amount  of  attention  will 
give  satisfaction.  Roses  with  bad  constitutions  and 
weak  growth  are  of  no  use  except  for  the  exhibitor. 
Hybrid  Perpituals.  Mdme.  C  Joigneaux 

Abel  Grand  Mdme.  C.  Crapelet 

Alfred  Colomb  UA^^.  Crej  Ion 

Anna  Alexieff  Mdme.  Charles  Wood 
Baron  Adolphede  Rothschild        j^,^^^    ^    Verdier 
Baron  Chaurand,  not  a  slron?     j^j^^^   Eugenie  Verdier 

grower  ^-  ,    ,-  Mdme.  George  Swariz 

Baron  Pelleton  de  Kmkelin  ^£dme.  Lacharme.  lovely  and 
Baronne  Pr^V05t  j  ^^  Prince's  Briers 

Beauty  of  Waltham  Mdme.  la  Baronne  de  Roths- 
Bessie  Johnson  child 

•  Caroline  deSansal  Victor  Verdier 

Charles  Lefebvre  j^j^^j^  ^^^ 

Comte  de  Nanteuil  Th^r&^e  Levet 

Comtcsse  de  Chabrillant  Marechal  Vaillant 

Coumess  of  Oxford  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

Dr.  Andry  Marquise  de  Caslellane 

Due  de  Cazes  Maurice  Bernardin 

Due  de  Rohan  Monsieur  Woolfield 

Duchessed  Orleans  Maxim(5  de  la  Rochaterie 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  p^^,,  jj^,„„ 

Dupuy  Jamain  pj^^^^  Netting 

Edvi-ard  A  orren  pi^^^^  Seleizky 
Ehe  Morel                                    ,  S^nateur  Vaisse 

Empereur  de  Maroc  Souvenir  Dr.  Jamain 

Eiienne  Levet  Souvenir  de  W.  Wood 
Exposition  de   Bne,  very  like     g   George 

M.  Eernardin  '  ^^-^^^^  Lamille  de  Rohan 

Fehx  Genera  Yrmz^  de  Portia 
f^"^'"r'"'^o^^   L""P^'    ^^'■>'     Pnnc^ss  Mary  of  Cambridge 

hke  M.  Eernardin  Vicomtesse  de  Vezins 
Fisher  Holmes_                              i  w.  Griffiths 

Francois  Fciaine  Leopold  Premier 

G^i.iral  Jacquemmot  Duchesne  Cambac^r&s 

G  ojre  de  Ducher  Tnomphe  de  Paris 

Gloire  de  Viuy  Thyra  Hammerick 
John  Hopper                                \  ^j-^^  Catherine  Bell  (Eell).  a 
John  Keynes,  fine  colour  ^^^  E^o^ve^  and  good  Rose 

Jule.s  Margottin  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angle- 
La  Ville  de  St.  Denis  ^^^^^ 

Lord  Clyde  Viscount  Vigier 
Lord  Macaulay  „       , 

Louis     Van     Houtte,    not     a  bourboJis. 

strong  grower  Baron  Gonella 

M.  Alice  Dur;au  Baronne  de  Maynard 
Emilie     Boyan,    a     perpetual    Acidalie 

Madeline  Sir  J.  Paxton 
Momieur  de  Montigny               ,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
The  three  last  are  good  climbers. 

2.  Roses  Suitable  for  Climblng. 


Aim^e  Vibert 
Celine  Forestier 
Gloite  de  Dijun 
Lamarque 


Noisettes. 

Mdlle.  Aristide 
Ophirie 
Solfiterre 
Triomphe  de  Rennes 


All  the  above  are  best  on  a  wall. 

The    following    in    other    groups   will    climb    from 
8  to  10  feet  :— 


Madame  Louise  Langue 

Anna  Alexietf 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angle- 

terre 
John  Hopper 
Jules  Margoltin 
Edward  ftloiren 
Vicomtesse  de  Vcziii'; 


Madame  C.  Joigneaux 

W.  Griffiths 

Paul  N^ron 

Sombreuil 

Glory  of  Waltham,  a  good  pale 

Rose 
Baronne  Prevost 


Longe  floreant  ro'i.t '.  Mrs.  Upie  (Beli)  is  a  first- 
rate  buttonhole  Rose  when  just  opening  ;  Star  of 
Wahhara  is  a  fine  show  Rose.  I  hke  Prince's  seed- 
ling Briers  *  much.    W.  F.  Raddyffe. 

The  Caper  Spurge  and  Great  Mullein. — About 
a  fortnight  since  one  of  your  correspondents  asktd  a 
question  about  the  Caper  Spurge,  but  the  tone  of  the 
remarks  did  net  indicate  that  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  which  it  deserves.  No  wild 
garden  should  be  without  it  ;  its  peculiar  form 
and  colour  render  it  a  mo^t  attractive  and  effective 
plant,  and  there  Js  another  plant  which  groups 
well  with  it — the  Great  Mullein,  Verbascum  Thaj - 
sus ;  the  large  white  downy  leaves  of  the  one 
form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  blue-green,  angular 
growth  of  the  Spurge.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  a 
group  of  them  in  my  garden — above  twenty  Mulleins, 
an  equal  number  of  Spurge.^,  and  about  half  the 
number  of  Foxgloves,  in  full  flower,  growing  irregu- 
larly on  a  bank.  No  hothouse  or  greenhouse  group 
of  plants  ever  gave  me  more  pleasure.  One  ol  the 
Mulleins  is  a  grand  plant ;  I  measured  the  lower  leave', 
just  24  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide.  I  expect  its 
height  when  the  growth  is  complete  will  be  at  least 
6  lect.  One  great  advantage  of  these  plants  is  they 
give  no  trouble,  they  sow  themselve.f,  and  repay  with 

*  li  ii  not  Briai'ibiit  Brier*,  vitle  Hebrews  vi.  8.  "  Bnl  that 
which  bcareth  th-uns  and  briers  is  rejected,  arid  is  nigh  uulo 
cursing  :  whcse  end  is  to  be  burned."  [Surely  an  inappropriate 
text  this  week.  Eds.] 


compound  interest  any  care  or  attention  you  bestow 
on  them.  I  may  add  that  this  year,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  and  the  mildness  of  the  season  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  I  have  never  seen  wild  plants  in 
greater  perfection— a  pleasant  cnmpensation  for  the 
loss  of  fruit.  K.  K.yTaddvJorde^  Exeter* 

Phormium  tenax. — I  think  it  worth  a  note  that 
Phormium  tenax  is  now  in  flower  in  my  garden,  I 
am  aware  that  it  flowers  in  the  open  air  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  and  in  Argyleshire,  but  I  have 
never  before  heard  of  its  flowering  in  the  open  ground 
in  England,  except  in  sheltered  corners  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  The 
flower-3tem  is  now  7  feet  high,  and  will  be  I  foot 
higher,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  lateral  flower-spikes,  each 
containing  about  twenty  flowers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  considered  a  fine  specimen, 
but  it  is  a  very  striking  plant.  As  there  is  nothing 
exceptional  either  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  my  garden 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  flowering  of  this  fine 
liliaceous  plant  depends  more  upon  age  than 
climate.  Would  not  the  variegated  forms  be  equally 
hardy?  Henry  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton  Vicarage,  7tmr 
Bfistol.  [At  Cliveden,  near  Maidenhead,  the  varie- 
gated form  seeds  yearly.  It  is  unprotected,  but  grows 
in  a  warm  corner.  Eds.] 

Gorse,  Furze,  Whins. — In  your  article,  p.  809, 
a  correspondent  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Whin,  i.e.,  Ulexeuropreas,  and  its  double  variety. 
He  has  quoted  Barns  and  Byron,  as  northern  poets, 
who  have  just  mentioned  it.  Bums  no  doubt  used  to 
see  it  plentifully  in  Ayrshire  and  other  places  south 
of  the  Grampians.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
it  any  great  distance  north  of  Slrathearn,  and  I  have 
traversed  many  a  mile  in  the  hilly  regions  north  of  the 
Earn,  in  search  of  plants,  and  no  doubt  should  have 
noticed  the  Whin,  but  lam  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
scarcely  a  native,  as  it  is  so  easily  destroyed  by  severe 
frosts,  and  may,  in  long-pabt  years,  have  travelled 
from  some  more  genial  clime  ?  But  this  is  merely 
supposition  on  my  part.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
its  geographical  distribution  out  of  Europe — that  is, 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Great  Britain  it  seems 
to  be  almost  general  south  of  the  Grampians,  at  least 
in  low  latitudes,  and  its  southernmost  boundary  seems 
to  be  Provence  in  France,  where  the  variety  called 
provincialis  seems  to  take  the  place  of  our  form.  In 
Ireland  they  have  an  upright  variety  called,  by 
Mackay,  U.  strictus.  Besides  the  above  we  have, 
especially  in  our  southern  counties,  the  U,  nanus,  which 
flowers  very  abundantly  in  the  autumn,  covering  the 
heaths  in  many  parts  with  a  close  carpet  of  gold.  The 
most  northern  point  I  have  ever  seen  this  sort  was  on 
the  Pentland  Hills.  About  Bournemouth  it  enlivens 
the  wide  spreading  heaths  from  June  till  November, 
and  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  sorts  it  appears 
as  if  the  Furze  flowered  all  the  year,  for  just  as  the 
europt-jeus  goes  out  of  flower,  the  nanus  comes  in. 
John  Scoti.      


Reports   of    Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  July  3. — The  usual  after- 
noon meeting  was  held  on  this  occasion  in  the  large 
conservatory  instead  of  in  the  Council-room.  Lord 
Alfred  S.  Churchill,  V.P. ,  took  the  chair,  and  eleven 
Fellows  were  elected.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  called 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  and  then 
made  some  interesting  comments  on  the  Colorado 
Potato  beetle,  examples  of  which  in  various  stages  of 
development  were  exhibited. 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  F.  R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Sulphureous  Earth  as  an  Insecticide,  — Mr.  Murray 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Picciotto  : — 

*'  The  plague  of  Insects  usually  makes  a  greater  havoc 
on  plants  in  Italy  than  in  I£ngland,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  diminish  the  evil.  Lately  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
having  found  therein  large  deposits  of  a  sulphureous 
earth  containing,  besides  sulphur,  some  alkaline  salts, 
had  the  idea  of  applying  by  way  of  experiment 
some  of  this  earth  to  several  sickly  Vines  and  other 
plants.  The  experiment  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
destroying  the  insects  which  were  the  cause  of  the 
malady  of  the  plants,  and  restoring  them  to  a  vigour 
and  luxuriance  they  never  enjoyed  before.  The  same 
treatment  has  been  applied  to  Vines  and  fruit  trees, 
to  Tomatos,  Roses,  and  various  other  plants  and  flowers 
with  equally  good  success.  Many  independent  trials 
have  been  subsequently  made  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  result  is  a  great  demand  for  this  earth. 

"  My  friend  tells  me  that  large  quantities  of  this  earth 
can  be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  in  a  condition  re.'idy  for 
use.  A  large  sample  has  been  sent,  and  is  now  in 
London. 

"  As  you  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  procure  you  a  sample  of  the  earth,  with  directions  for 
use,  in  case  you  wish  to  have  some  for  experiments  on  a 
small  scale.  M.  H,  Picciotto^ 


Beetle  on  Cattlya  Aclandice.  —  Vix.  Wallace  sent  a 
leaf  of  this  plant  curiously  bhstered  by  some  kind  of 
beetle,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  publish  an  illustration 
by  Professor  Westwood. 

Oak  Root  Gall  —Mr.  Murray  showed  specimens  of 
this  gall,  which  in  some  of  its  stages  much  resembles 
a  Truflie,  but  which  is  the  work  of  a  Cynips,  Amphi- 
lothrix  radicis. 

Ustilago  bromivora. — Mr.  Renny  showed  specimens 
of  Bromus  mollis  affected  with  this  parasite,  from  a 
field  near  Kilburn,  and  not  previously  recorded  as 
indigenous.  The  plants  in  the  adjoining  field  were 
unaffected. 

Lepidium  Draha. — Rev.  G.  Henslow  showed  a 
specimen  of  this  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  originally  into 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  by  the  troops  returning  from  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  and  has  now  spread  over 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Nt'a  and  Rare  Species  of  Scdum. — Mr,  George 
Maw  showed  specimens  of  Algerian  and  Spanish 
Sedums  in  bloom,  on  which  a  report  will  be  made  at 
some  future  time. 

Rosa  Branonis.—'Dv.  Masters  showed,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Macintosh,  a  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Iree- 
flowering  white  Rose. 

Dr.  LindWs  First  Botanical  Publication. — Dr. 
Masters  called  attention  to  a  note  in  Lindley's  own 
copy  of  his  monograph  of  Roses  in  the  Lindley 
Library,  with  which  are  bound  up  sundry  mis- 
cellaneous notices  of  plants,  among  them  a  plate  of 
Maranta  zebrina,  from  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  v, , 
1819,  t.  385,  accompanied  by  a  very  elaborate  de- 
scription ol  the  plant  in  question.  To  it  is  afflxed  the 
following  memorandum  in  Dr.  Lindley's  hand- 
writing : — "This  was  my  first  production  in  the  way 
of  botany,  J.  L."  A  similar  figure  and  description  of 
Calycanthus  fertilis  (t.  404)  is  of  nearly  the  same  date. 

Pitcher  on  Leaf  of  Cabbage. — Dr.  Masters  showed 
on  the  part  of  Mr,  Farquar,  Fyvie  Castle  Gardens,  a 
well-formed  pitcher  originating  from  the  middle  of 
the  leaf  of  a  Cabbage,  together  with  several  smaller 
ones.  Such  cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  Dr. 
Masters  made  some  observations  as  to  their  mode  of 
production. 

Vinegar  Plant.— yix.  W.  G,  Smith  exhibited  a 
camera-lucida  drawing  of  a  section  taken  through  a 
Vinegar  Plant.  The  original  plant  grew  upon  lime- 
juice,  and  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
As  is  very  unusual  with  the  Vinegar  Plant  the  speci- 
men in  question  fruited  well  all  over  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  produced  Penicillium  crustaceum,  whilst 
still  growing  in  the  lime-juice.  No  spores  or  conidia 
whatever  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  fungus, 
which  consii-ted  wholly  of  minute  septate  threads 
matted  together.  Mr.  Smith  btated  that  a  cubic  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  a  Vinegar  Plant  was  traversed 
by  no  less  than  550,000  distinct  threads,  therefore 
every  cubic  inch  (a  very  common  thickness  for  a 
Vinegar  Plant)  is  traversed  by  nearly  150,000,000  of 
the  minute  mycelial  filaments. 

Floral  Committee.  — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  A  small  but  by  no  means  uninteresting  collec- 
tion of  plants  came  under  the  notice  of  the  committee 
on  this  occasion.  H.  J.  Elwes,  E->q.,  Preston  House, 
Cirencester,  again  sent  a  splendid  lot  of  cut  flowers  of 
various  beautiful  bulbous  plants,  including  Liliums 
Szovitzianum,  philadelphicum  var.  manshuricum, 
Hensoni  var.,  elegans  var.  columbianum,  parvum, 
elegans  var.  alutaceum,  pardalinura,  auratum  var, 
Wittei,  remarkable  for  its  long,  narrow,  white  petals, 
with  a  rich  golden  band  ;  Washingtonianum  var.  pur- 
pureum,  canadense  ;  the  charming  Calochortus  splen- 
dens  and  venusta,  two  pretty  species  of  Gladiolus  as 
Colvillei  alba,  ringens,  crimson  ;  the  showy  Abtto- 
meria  pulchella,  Xiphion  junceum,  fine  golden-yellow; 
X.  lusitanicum  var,  sordidum,  rich  in  purple,  brown, 
and  gold,  Brodlsea  congesta,  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
&c.  From  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq  ,  came  fine  cut  spikes 
of  the  small  but  prettily  spotted  orange  Lilium  colum- 
bianum, the  beautiful  white  Lilium  japonicum  (Kra- 
raeri),  and  a  curiously  mottled  variety  of  the  same 
species,  the  small  deep  red  L.  callosura,  the  brighter 
coloured  L.  avenaceum,  &c.  Several  striking  Lilies 
were  also  shown  by  George  Maw,  E>q.,  Benthall 
Hall,  Broseley,  including  Lilium  elegans  var.  Mawii, 
a  fine  bold  open  flower,  orange-crimson  in  colour  and 
heavily  spotted  ;  and  L.  croceum  var.  Chaixii,  a  very 
distinct  flower,  of  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour,  tinged 
with  crimson.  It  was  collected  on  the  mari'ime  Alps. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  both.  With 
the  above  came  a  magnificent  variety  of  Lilium  cana- 
dense, collected  at  Haysville,  Ontario  ;  L.  canadense 
rubrum,  very  dark  ;  the  prttty  vermiliun-red  L.  pom- 
ponium  veruni,  from  the  maritime  Alps.  Mr.  Maw 
also  .exhibited  Salvia  interrupta,  a  purplish  lilac  and 
white  flower,  in  cultivation  about  seventy  years 
ago,  but  subsequently  lost,  and  a^faia  intro- 
duced by  the  exhibitor  from  Morocco.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  also  contributed  cut  spikes  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Liliums,  including  about  two 
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dozen  variations  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  broad,  open, 
and  brightly  coloured  flowers,  also  the  very  showy  L, 
croceum  splendens,  bright  orange-scarlet,  several  well 
marked  varieties  of  L.  davuricum,  and  the  distinct  L. 
monadelphum  Szovitzianum  ;  many  pretty  varieties  of 
L.  canadense,  L.  columbianum,  and  the  purple  Mar- 
tagor,  Messrs,  Barr  &  Sugden  have  also  been  for- 
tunate this  season  in  flowering  a  number  of  seedlings 
of  the  beardless  Iris  Kjempferi,  and  showed  to-day  a 
dozen  varieties  ;  three  of  which  were  selected  for  First- 
class  Certificates;  I.  K.  alba  grandidissima,with  magni- 
ficent white  falls  and  standards,  the  falls  measuring  3 
inches  or  more  across  ;  Robert  Parker,  with  rich  rosy 
purple  standards,  and  the  fine  broad  falls  beauti- 
fully suffused  and  reticulated  with  rosy  purple — 
a  grand  variety  ;  and  Mrs.  Barr,  with  pale,  rosy 
purple  standards,  and  broad  lilac  falls,  very  fine. 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  several 
pretty  varieties  of  sweet  Peas,  and  also  cut  blooms  of 
two  veryshowy  Eschscholtzias,  varietiesofE.  crocea,  the 
one  named  flore-pleno  being  double,  of  a  very  bright 
orange-scarlet  colour  ;  and  the  other  a  single  variety, 
named  Mandarin,  the  petals  of  which  are  bright 
orange  inside  and  scarlet  on  the  exterior.  Both  are 
very  showy  and  valuable  novelties.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  received  First-class  Certificates  for 
Alocasia  Thibautiana,  a  very  fine  introduction  from 
Borneo,  the  large  leaves  being  of  a  dark  bronzy  green 
colour,  with  well-marked  silvery  venation  ;  for 
Rhododendron  Countess  of  Derby,  one  of  the 
new  hybrids  with  bright  cerise  flowers  ;  for  Cypri- 
pedium  albo-purpureum,  a  hybrid  between  C. 
Schlimii  and  C.  Dominii ;  for  Aerides  crassifolia,  rose 
shaded  with  purple,  very  pretty.  The  same  firm 
also  received  a  Botanical  Commendation  for  the 
singular  little  Masdevallia  triaristella  from  Costa 
Rica,  and  a  Second-class  Certificate  for  Vanda 
Parishii.  Messrs,  J.  Laing  &  Co.  showed  the  new 
Eulalia  japonica  zebrina,  in  better  condition  than  we 
had  before  seen  it.  From  Messrs.  William  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  came  several  new  Roses,  one 
of  which,  named  May  Quennell,  was  selected  for  the 
award  of  a  First-class  Certificate,  It  is  a  distinct 
and  beautifully-formed  flower,  rosy  crimson  in  colour, 
and  very  promising  as  an  exhibition  variety.  The  next 
most  promising  H.P.  in  the  same  stand  was  named 
Masterpiece,  a  very  full  rosy  pink  flower  of  excellent 
form.  The  same  exhibitors  also  showed  blooms  of  a 
charming  little  Moss  Rose  named  Little  Gem — a 
pink-flowered  variety,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Moss  De 
Meaux,  and  which  certainly  deserved,  though  it  did 
not  get,  a  First-class  Certificate  as  a  garden  Rose. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  showed  three  new 
Roses,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
H.P.  Marchioness  of  Exeter  (Laxton),  which  was  put 
up  in  fine  form,  the  rich  flesh-pink  of  the  flowers  and 
their  reflexed  petals  rendering  them  very  beautiful. 
The  other  varieties  were  John  Bright,  a  very  dark 
crimson  ;  and  Duke  of  Teck,  in  the  style  of  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  a  seedling,  but  of  a 
brighter  crimson  colour,  and,  indeed,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  scarlet  we  have  yet  seen.  Under  the 
name  of  Burghley  Yellow  Mr.  Gilbert  showed  blooms 
of  a  splendid  canary-yellow  coloured  double  Rose, 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  old  Double 
Yellow  Sulphur.  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  seedling 
H.P.  Rose  of  his  own  raising  named  Penelope  Mayo, 
but  very  nearly  resembling  Marie  Baumann,  a  dark 
rosy-crimson,  and  very  promising.  Mr.  Turner 
also  made  a  wonderfully  eflective  display  of  cut 
blooms  of  seventy-two  varieties  of  show  Pelargo- 
niums. Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  sent  two  fine  boxes 
of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas  and  Sweet  Williams;  and 
from  Mr.  OUerhead,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  M.P.,  came 
cut  sprays  of  Andromeda  cassinefolia,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  white  flowered  shrub?.  Messrs. 
Lyle  &  Speedj  nurserymen,  Cambridge,  showed  two 
seedling  Ivy- leaved  Pelargoniums,  one  of  which, 
named  Bessie  Speed,  a  beautiful  double  flesh-pink 
flower,  promises  to  prove  a  desirable  acquisition. 
From  the  Society's  garden,  Chiswick,  came  a  large 
assortment  of  cut  blooms  of  Antirrhinums  and  Sweet 
Williams,  the  latter  strain  being  an  undoubtedly 
good  one. 

Fruit  Committee— H.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  largest  contribution  made  to  the  meeting 
to-day  was  a  collection  of  twenty. five  varieties  of 
Strawberries  sent  up  from  Chiswick  by  Mr,  Barron, 
and  which  included  several  of  Dr.  Roden's  new  seed- 
lings. None  of  them  proved  to  be  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest,  but  then  this  is  not  a  Strawberry  year, 
and  more  could  not  be  expected.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  samples  of  the  Strawberry  men- 
tioned in  our  report  of  the  late  Crystal  Palace  exhi- 
bition, and  which  was  believed  by  the  committee  to 
be  identical  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Messrs,  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  showed  a  dish  of  pods,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley,  plants  of  a  new  Pea,  named  Criterion, 
somewhat  resembling  G.  F.  Wilson  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
but  dwarferthan  the  last  named,  and  earlier.  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Co.  showed  a  dish  of  white  podded 
Peas,  under  the  name  of  Blocksburg  ;  and  Mr.  OUer- 
head, gr.  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  M.  P.,  sent  a  couple  of  good 
Queen  Pines, 


The  National  Rose  Show  at  St,  James*  Hall: 
yuly  4. — Two  things  were  amply  demonstrated  on 
Wednesday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Rose 
Society's  exhibition — one,  thenever  flaggingpopularity  I 
of  the  Rose,  the  other,  the  unsuitability  of  the 
building  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted.  It 
was  a  sight  to  see  people  who  care  but  little  for  their 
garden  in  a  general  way,  and  have  lesi  feeling  for 
their  plants  than  they  have  for  their  cats,  hovering 
lovingly  over  thelong  lines  of  parti-coloured  fragrance. 
Ladies  who  we  may  venture  to  say  hardly  know  a 
Cabbage  from  a  Lettuce,  a  Fern  from  a  Ferula,  might 
have  been  seen  keenly  scrutinising  the  points  of 
Alfred  Colomb,  dilating  on  the  exquisite  fragrance  of 
La  France,  the  deep  hues  of  Louis  van  Houtte  or 
Xavier  Olibo,  or  the  lovely  tints  of  Francois  Michelon, 
However,  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  the  popularity 
of  the  Rose  though  it  may  give  ground  for  some 
surprise  why  it  should,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely 
monopolise  the  affections  of  a  cartain  large 
class  of  the  community,  including  no  small 
proportion  of  the  clergy.  As  to  the  second  point,  the 
unsuitability  of  the  room,  there  can  also  be  no  doubt. 
Inconvenient  of  access  and  dark,  the  only  things  that 
could  be  urged  in  its  favour  were  the  very  important 
considerations  that  no  other  site  was  available,  and 
next,  that  a  certain  historic  interest  attaches  to  the 
spot,  as  there  was  held  the  first  Rose  show  of  a  similar 
character,  the  history  of  which  is  so  graphically  told 
in  the  pages  of  A  Book  about  Roses,  by  Reynolds 
Hole,  Of  the  show  itself  we  may  say  that,  consider- 
ing the  terrible  season  we  have  had,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  good  one.  There  were  about  400  entries,  and  over 
100  exhibitors,  about  thirty  entries  being  received  too 
late,  and  consequently  rejected.  The  Roses  were 
very  numerous,  about  10,000  being  shown,  many  of 
them  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  not  left  their  homes  in 
Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  and  other  counties,  and 
and  travelled  through  the  night  and  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  to  Piccadilly.  Fresh- 
ness, brilliancy,  colour,  substance,  fragrance,  all 
were  there,  so  that  he  would  be  hard  to  please  who 
could  net  find  some  gem  to  warm  his  enthusiasm  and 
make  him  admit  there  is  nothing  like  the  Rose  after 
all.  We  shall  have  to  go  into  detail  forthwith,  but 
before  doing  so  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
nothing  was  done  to  break  away  from  those  mono- 
tonous long  straight  lines  of  colour — **all  of  a  row" — 
and  with  scarce  a  variation  in  the  level,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  tables  a  long  row  of  sickly  Palms,  whose  con- 
dition but  too  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  been  up 
all  night.  Why  will  rosarians  strive  to  turn  beauty 
into  ugliness  by  not  making  the  most  of  the  loveliness 
Nature  sets  before  them  ?  A  itw  hours'  more  woik 
would  be  needed,  but  with  a  good  plan  prepared 
beforehand,  and  a  good  staflTto  carry  it  out,  it  would 
be  possible  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  judges, 
the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  connoisseur,  and  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  general  public.  Poor  public  !— a  roll  of 
parti-coloured  ribbon  seems  to  be  thought  good 
enough  for  it. 

To  the  general  management  very  great  praise  must 
be  given,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Newman,  to  whom 
fell  the  lion's  share  of  the  work.  The  judging  was 
quietly,  systematically  and  speedily  done,  and  we 
believe  gave  general  satisfaction.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  Continental  system  !  In  two  hours  the  judges  got 
quietly  and  efficiently  through  a  mass  of  exhibits, 
many  of  which  demanded  critical  nicety  of  judgment 
— a  mass  which  would  on  the  Continent  have  taken  up 
nearly  as  many  hours  to  adjudicate  upon,  as  minutes 
were  here  required.  So  much  for  a  well  devised 
scheme  systematically  carried  out. 

The  Nurserymen's  Classes. 

The  whole  of  the  six  classes  devoted  to  trade 
growers  were  of  unusual  excellence,  the  competition 
in  each  case  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
blooms — well,  grand.  Certainly  a  finer  lot  has  not 
been  seen  anywhere  this  season.  In  the  leading  class, 
which  was  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties,  single 
tiU5ses,  the  competitors  were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Chesl.uit,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  Mr,  Keynes,  Salisbury, 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  and  Messrs  Davison  &  Co., 
Hereford,  and  as  between  the  first  few  the  competi- 
tion was  very  close,  it  of  course  took  some  time  to 
compare  their  merits  and  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
in  which  they  should  b^  placed,  as  was  eventually 
done  in  the  order  named  above  as  regards  the  first 
four;  and  Mr.  George  Paul  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success,  for  he  well  deserved  it,  so  grand 
were  his  blooms  and  so  admirable  his  setting 
up.  As  one  collection  of  seventy-two  varieties 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  another,  we 
shall  on  this  occasion,  to  save  a  repetition  of  names 
give  a  compltte  list  of  those  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  which  were,  Mons.  Boncenne,  Centifolia 
rosea,  Mons.  Noman,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin, 
La  France,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Comte  de  Serenye, 
Madame  C.  Wood,  Marie  Finger,  Victor  Verdier, 
Peach  Blossom,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Madame  Vidot, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquis  de  Lignereaux,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Clothilde  Roland,^L)uchesse  de  Caylus,  Emily 


Laxton,  Camille  Bernardin,  Catherine  Mermet,  John 
Bright,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa,  Auguste  Rigaut, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Princess  Beatrice,  Jean  Soupert,  Nipheto?, 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Marquis  de  Castellsne,  Annie 
Wood,  Felix  Genero,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  H. 
Jamin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Miss  Ingram,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Jean  Liabaud, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Antoine  Ducher,  Abel 
Grand,  Star  of  Waltham,  Elie  Morel,  Fran9ois 
Michelon,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Nachury, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
George  Paul,  Captain  Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  Mar- 
quis de  Gibot,  Henri  Ledechaux,  LEelia,  Horace 
Vernet,  Marechal  Niel,  La  Havre,  Edward  Morren, 
Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Cointet,  Marguerite  Brassac, 
Paul  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Robert  Marnock,  La  Duchess  de  Morny,  and  Siiaa- 
teur  Vaisse.  In  the  whole  collection  there  was  not 
one  poor  bloom,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  indeed, 
of  all  the  winning  stands.  In  class  2,  for  forty-eight 
distinct  varieties,  three  trusi^ea  of  each,  there  were  five 
competitors,  and  again  the  Cheshunt  growers  cime  in 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  followed  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr. 
Keynes,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  the  unsuccess- 
ful competitors  being  Messrs,  George  Davison  &  Co, 
Here,  again,  were  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms, 
and  we  name  those  shown  in  the  ist  prize  stand, 
most  of  which  were  also  represented  in  the  others  :— 
Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Nachury,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Nardy  Fieres,  Marie  Finger,  La  Rosiere, 
Niphetos,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Araand,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  H.  Jamin,  Fran93is 
Michelon,  Marquis  de  Ligneries,  Madame  C. 
Wood,  Madame  Lacharme,  Henri  Ledechaux, 
Edward  Morren,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  George 
Paul,  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  Centifolia  rosea, 
Abel  Grand,  Camille  Bernardin,  Marie  Baumann, 
Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Marechal  Niel,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Victor  Verdier, 
Emily  Laxton,  Marie  Rady,  Dr.  Andry,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Marie  Cointet,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Annie  Laxton,  Alfred  Colomb,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Devoniensis,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Devienne  Lamy,  and  Annie  Wood, 
For  twenty-four  distinct  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  three 
trusses  of  each,  Mesi^rs.  Cranston  &  Co.  were  Ist, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  2d,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  3d,  and  Mr. 
Turner  4th.  Mr.  Keynes  and  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell 
&  Sons  also  competed.  The  varieties  staged  in  the 
1st  prize  collection  were  La  France,  General  Jac- 
queminot, Marquise  de  Castellane,  Centifolia  rosea, 
Monsieur  Noman,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Xavier  Olibo,  Annie  Laxton, 
Fran9ois  Michelon,  Madame  Lacharme,  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Antoine  Ducher,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Baron  Bonstettin,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Duchess  de  Caylus,  and  Marquis  de  Gibot.  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.  again  headed  the  prize  list  in  the 
class  for  forty-eight  single  trusses,  winning  with  a  very 
superior  lot  of  flowers,  as  indeed  were  those  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Mr,  Turner,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  who 
took  the  other  awards  ;  and  by  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  & 
Sons,  Mr.  G.  Prince  and  Mr.  T.  Bunyard,  of  Ashford, 
Kent,  the  other  competitor?.  An  unusually  strong  com- 
petition took  place  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct 
single  trusses,  in  which  none  of  the  competitors  in  the 
preceding  classes  could  take  part.  The  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.,  Torquay;  Mr. 
G.  Cooling,  Bath ;  Mr.  R.  f.  Veitch,  Exeter ;  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill  ;  Messrs.  Kinmont  & 
Kidd,  Canterbury;  Messrs.  Robson  &  Bush,  Beach- 
field,  Bowdon,  Cheshire  ;  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross ;  and  Mrs.  John  Lewis,  Thames  Ditton  ;  and 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  first  four  in  the  order 
named  above.  The  varieties  shown  in  the  two  last 
mentioned  classes  were  much  about  the  same  as  those 
already  mentioned,  and  therefore  we  need  not  repeat 
them.  There  were  no  less  than  seven  competitors  in 
the  class  for  a  dozen  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  one  truss 
of  each  ;  and  here  Mr.  Cant  came  in  a  good  1st  with 
very  beautiful  examples  of  Devoniensis,  Souvenir 
d'  un  Ami,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster, 
Rubens,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Madame  Willerraoz, 
La  Boule  d'Or,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Niphetos,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  &  Sons  were  a 
very  close  2d,  Messrs.  G.  Davison  &  Co.  were  3d, 
and  Mr.  Keynes  was  4th— the  unsuccessful  exhibi- 
tors being  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  R.  J.  Veitch, 
and  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  all  of  whom  were  capitally 
represented. 

The  Amateurs'  Classes. 
These  were  wonderfully  well  filled,  the  flowers 
being  marked  by  exceeding  fresh  and  good  ave- 
rage quality,  but  suffering  miterially  from  the 
general  dimness  of  light  thrown  upon  them,  and 
some  defective  arrangements  of  staging,  insepar- 
able from  the  limited  space  at  disposal.  In 
the    class   for  forty-eight  single  trusses  the   premier 
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one  open  to  amateurs,  the  first  prize  for  which  was  a 
handsome  fifty  guinea  challenge  cup  given  by  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.  of  Hereford — but  to  be  won  for  three 
years — Mr.  f.   Jowitt,   of  Hereford,   was  placed  ist 
with  a  singularly  even  and  well-balanced  stand,  the 
blooms  not  only  being  of  excellent  quality  but  of  good 
variety.     The  sorts  were  Ferdinand  de  Lessep?,  Lord 
Herbert,   Marquise  de  Castellane,  General  Jacquemi- 
not,   Devoniensis,    Baroness    Rothschild,    Duke    of 
Edinburgh,    Princess   Mary  of    Cambridge,    Dupuy 
Jamin,     Annie    Wood,     Madame    C.     Crapelet,    La 
France,    Prince   Camille  de   Rohan,    La  Esmeralda, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Xavier  OUbn,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Jules    Margottin,     Marie    Cointet,     Prince    Arthur, 
Marguerite      de      St.       Amand,      Madame      Marie 
Rady,      Marie       Baumann,       Clement     Joigneaux, 
Fran^jis    Michelon,    Louis    Van    Houtte,    Madame 
Nachury,     Camille     Bernardin,      Hyppolite    Jamin, 
Elie     Morel,     Captain     Christy,      Annie      Laxton, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Bslton,    Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,    Monsieur     Noman,     Cheshunt     Hybrid, 
Edward  Morren,    Louisa  Ward,  Mardchal  Niel,  Dr. 
Andry,  Lxlia,    Madame  Boatin,    Madame  Hyppolite 
Jamin,  Exposition  de  Brie,   Madame  Marie  Finger, 
Alfred  Colomb,   and  a  seedling,   deep  rose   shaded 
violet  a  very  neat  flower.     Mr.  R.  N.  G.   Baker,  of 
Heavitree,  Exeter,  was  placed  2d,  with  a  brilliant  lot 
of  blooms,  somewhat  lessins'zethan  the  firstcoUeclion, 
but  of  charming  frtsbness.     In  his  lot  were  fine  flowers 
of  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Captain 
Christy,   and  Alfred   Colomb  ;  3d,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hole,  of  Caunton  Manor,   Newark,  who  also  had  a 
very  brilliant  stand  of  flower?,  in  which  the  novel- 
coloured  Bernard  Violet,  the  bright  rosy  pink  Miller 
Hayes,  r^Iar^chal  Vaillant,  Maiechal  Niel,  and  Baron 
de   Bons'.ettip,    a  deep    rich    crimson    shaded    with 
marooD.  were  exceedlingly  good.      The  Rev.  J.   B. 
Camm,  of  Monckton  Wyld,  Charmouth,   was  placed 
4th.     There  were  fourteen  competitors.     In  the  class 
(or  thirty-six  single  trusses  the  number  of  exhibitors 
■was  increased  to  seventeen,  but  the  leading  growers  in 
the  previous   class   were    here   again   to   the   front, 
Mr.     Biker    taking     ist     place    with     a    stand    of 
blooms,    by    no    means    large,    but    of    exceeding 
freshness.     This    included    Monsieur    Noman,     Dr. 
Andry,  Marquise  de  Gibot,  Sir  GarnetjWolseley,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Edward  Morren,   Pierre  Notting,   Ma- 
dame Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  Fer- 
dinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Miss  Hassard,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Lord  Macaulay,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marquise  de    Mortemart, 
Xavier   Olibo,    Baron  de   Bonstectin,    Auguste  Rig- 
gotard.    Countess    of    Oxford,    Exposition   de    Brie, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Royal 
Standard,   Baronne  de  Roihschild,  Marie   Baumann, 
Fisher   Holmes,    Mdlle.   Eugenie    Verdier,    Charles 
Lefebvre,   Victor  Verdier,    Maurice   Bernardin,    and 
Mdlle.  Marie  Rady.     The  2d  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  of  Reigate,  whose  collection  included  good 
blooms  of  Annie  Wood,  Edward  Morren,  and  Madame 
Levet.     The  Rev.  E.  N.    Pochin,   Barkby  Vicarage, 
Leicester,    was   placed   3d,    with   flowers  that   were 
exceedingly  bright,  but  lather  overblown.     His  best 
blooms  were  of  Charles  Lelebvre,  Dr.    Andry,  Mar- 
guerite de    St,    Amand,  Devoniensis,    and    Francois 
Louvat.       The   Rev,    Mr.     Camm    was    4th.        In 
the     class    for    eighteen    single    blooms     the    1st 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Brentwood, 
who  had  in  excellent  form  Edward  Morren,  Charles 
Lefebvre,    Marguerite   de    St.    Amand,    Louis    Van 
Houtte,  and  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  as  also 
were     John      Hopper,      Marquise     de     Castellane, 
Marie     Baumann,     La     France,     Fisher    Holmes, 
Monsieur    Noman,    Duke    of    Edinburgh,    Baronne 
de    Rothschild,     Henri     Ledechaux,    Camille    Ber- 
nardin,    Duchesse    d'Aoste,    Duke    of    Wellington, 
Countess  of  Ox''ord,   Fran5ois   Michelon,    Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Dupuy  Jamin,   Dr.  Andry,   and  Jules  Mar- 
gottin.    Mr.   Baker  again  took  a  2d  place,   having 
charming  flowers  of  La   France,   Charles   Lefebvre, 
Mdlle.  Victor  Verdier,  and  Etienne  Levet.     The  3d 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jowitt,  who  had  fine  blooms 
of  La   France,    Maurice    Bernardin,     Mdlle.    Marie 
Rady,  and  Louisa  Ward.     The  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin 
was  placed  4th.  The  class  for  twelve  Roses,  in  threes, 
were  placed  under  the  gallery,  and  so  dark  was  that 
portion  of  the  hall  that  even  the  names  were  scarcely 
discernible.     Mr.   Baker  was  here  placed   1st,   with 
good  flowers,  but  with  deep  colours  rather  predominat- 
ing.    The  stand   comprised    Etienne   Levet,  Sir  G. 
Wolseley,    Xavier  Ohbo,    Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Camille    Bernardin,    Docteur     Andry,    Louis     Van 
Houtte,    Ferdinand   de   Lesseps,    Charles   Leftbvre, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,   Marguerite  de  St.   Amand, 
and   Baronne    de   Rothschild,     Mr.  J.     Ridout,    of 
Woodhatch,  Reigate,  was  2d,  having  more  variety  of 
colour,  and  included  good  flowers  of  Emilellausbergh, 
Due   de   Rohan,    Mdlle.     Tbciicie     Levet,    Edward 
Morren  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Warrington  ;  and  4th, 
Mr.  Jowitt.  The  class  for  twelve  single  trusses  brought 
twenty-seven  exhibitors,  and  the  judges  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes.  Here  Mr,  J.  J.  Small- 
bones,    of  Chatteris   took    ist   place    with    Camille 
Bernardini  Marie  Rady,  Duke  of  Edtnburgb,  Abel 


Grand,  Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  Dupuy  Jamin, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and 
Marie  Biumann  ;  2d  came  Mr.  Pemberton,  Havering, 
having  good  Pierre  Notting,  Niphetos,  and  Edward 
Morren  ;  Mr.  Daniel  Sewell,  of  St.  Neots,  Hunting- 
donshire, was  placed  3d  ;  and  Mr,  H,  Benstead, 
Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Benn,  of  Churchover, 
were  equal  4'h.  In  the  class  for  six  single  trusses 
the  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Laken,  of  Chipping- 
Norton,  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Oxford,  Mr.  Smallbones, 
and  Mr.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  ofWimpole  Rectory,  Roy- 
Eton,  in  the  order  named.  The  class  for  a  dozen 
Teas  was  also  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  the 
awards  were — ist,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Reigate,  2d,  Mr. 
J.  Chard,  3d,  Professor  Adams,  and  4th,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Birch  Hall,  Colchester. 

The  Open  Classes. 

In  this  division  were  classed  the  new  Rose?,  and 
the  competitions  with  twelve  blooms  each  of  various 
specified  varieties,  all  of  which  were  thrown  open  to 
competition,  with  very  good  results,  judging  by  the 
displays  made  in  the  various  classes.  With  a  dozen 
new  varieties  not  in  commerce  previous  to  1S74,  the 
competitors  were  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Messrs,  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  who 
took  the  four  prizes  in  the  order  given ;  Messrs.  G. 
Davison  &  Co,,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
W.  Ramsey.  A  most  interesting  lot  of  sorts  was 
shown,  but,  as  uuial,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  stands,  they  were  not  in  the  best 
condition.  Mr.  Turner  had  fine  blooms  of  Miss 
Hassard,  Prince  Arthur,  a  dark  rich  crimson  ;  Mrs, 
Baker,  Star  of  Waltham,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Oxonian,  Madame  Prosper 
Langier,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Royal  Standard,  J. 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Triomphede  France.  Shown  in  fine 
order  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Eon,  were  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  Avocat  Deveriers,  Madame  Ferdinand 
Jamin,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Comte  de  Serenye,  La 
Rosiere,  Star  of  Waltham,  Emily  Laxton,  Abel 
Carrifere,  Mon?.  E.  V.  Teas,  and  Duchess  of  Vallam- 
brosa. The  most  noteworthy  blooms  in  the  other 
stands  were  Marshal  Von  Moltke,  a  full  bright 
crimson  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  a  beautiful  yellow  Tea  ; 
Mons.  Fournier,  Star  of  Waltham,  Amelie  Hoste,  a 
pale  pink,  very  full,  deep  Rose,  with  a  very  broad 
petal ;  La  Souveraine,  a  large,  full,  and  well-built 
globular  flower,  of  a  bluish  tinted  pink  colour,  more 
singular  and  distinct  than  pretty.  Remarkably  good 
flowers  of  Alfred  Colomb  were  shown  in  twelves  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co., 
who  were  awarded  ist  and  2d  prizes  respectively. 
No  less  than  7  dozen  blooms  of  La  France  were 
staged  in  the  class  for  that  variety,  and,  for  the  most 
pait,  they  were  quite  first-rate.  The  ist  prize  lot, 
staged  by  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Baker,  were  of  splendid 
quality.  Prof.  Adams,  the  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
was  a  good  2d,  and  Messrs,  Paul  and  Son  3d  ;  the 
other  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Cran- 
ston &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  Davison  &  Co.,  and  Mr,  J. 
Scruby,  Rundells,  Harlow,  Essex.  The  class  for 
Marechal  Niel  brought  out  five  competitors,  and 
the  1st  prize  went  to  a  magnificent  lot  of  blooms 
staged  by  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Hampton  Court, 
Leominster  ;  the  2d  to  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  3d  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Benn,  Churchover  Rectory.  Marie 
Baumann  was  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Messrs,  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Laing,  the  three  prizes  being  taken  in  the  order 
named.  Mr,  Cant's  flowers  were  of  fine  size  and 
form,  and  perfect  wonders  on  the  score  of  freshness 
and  brightness  of  colour.  The  splendid  dark  coloured 
Louis  Van  Houtte  was  shown  by  five  exhibitors, 
and  Mr.  Cant  again  came  in  ist  in  unexceptionable 
style,  Mr,  R.  N,  G.  Baker  was  a  remarkably 
good  2d,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  3d.  The  class 
for  Baroness  Rothschild  was  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all,  so  numerous,  large  and  fresh  were 
the  flowers  staged.  Of  grand  size  and  form,  and 
splendid  as  to  foliage,  were  the  Ist  prize  lot  from  Mr. 
R.  N.  G.  Baker.  Another  very  fine  stand  was  the 
2d,  shown  by  Mr.  Scruby,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  3d,  from  Mr.  Cant.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and 
Mr,  J.  Ridout,  Reigate,  also  staged  flowers  of  great 
excellence.  Mr.  R.  M.  G.  Baker  took  Messrs. 
Fisher  Holmes  &  Co.'s  prize  for  a  dozen  blooms 
of  Fisher  Holmes,  with  a  nice  fresh  lot  of  bio 
oms ;  and  the  1st  prize  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hole  for  a  similar  number  of  Reynolds 
Hole,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  In  the 
class  for  any  variety  not  named  above,  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  came  in  first  with  a  magni- 
ficent lot  of  Fran<;ais  Michelon.  A  but  slightly  in- 
ferior stand  of  the  same  variety  from  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Turner  came  in  3d,  with 
Mdlle.  Cointet.  For  a  dozen  English  raised  seedling 
Roses,  the  names  of  which  have  bscn  mentioned 
before,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  ist,  Mr.  Turner 
2d,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  3d  ;  and  for  three  trusses  of 
any  new  seedling  Rose,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
1st  with  the  fine  glowing  crimson  though  rather  flat 
John  Bright,  which  is  bright  indeed ;  and  Mr,  Turner 
zd,  with  Penelope  Mayo. 


Alexandra  Palace  :  June  30. — The  lessees  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  were  more  fortunate  than  their 
Sydenham  rivals  in  the  selection  of  the  date  for  hold- 
ing their  Rose  show,  though  even  Saturday  last  was, 
if  anything,  a  few  days  too  early  to  catch  the  Roses 
out  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Though  not  so  large  a 
display  as  that  made  last  year  the  present  was,  all 
things  considered,  an  uncommonly  good  one,  the  nur- 
serymen especially  coming  out  strong  on  the  point  of 
quality,  and  the  amateurs,  as  usual,  with  quantity, 
and  in  some  instances  with  high  quality  as  well, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  Blue  Riband  of  the  day— />. ,  the  ist 
prize  for  seventy-two  single  trusses  ;  Mr.  B,  R.  Cant, 
of  Colchester,  who  was  unable  to  show  that  day 
week,  being  a  good  2d  ;  Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury, 
3d;  and  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  4th, 
all  showing  in  capital  form.  The  Cheshunt  firm 
also  came  in  1st  with  forty-eight  treble?,  Mr.  Turner 
running  them  a  close  2d,  and  Mr.  Keynes  3d.  In 
the  next  class,  which  was  for  twenty-four  trebles  of 
H.P.'s  only,  the  highest  award  went  to  Mr.  Cant, 
Mr.  Turner  being  again  placed  2d,  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  3d,  and  Mr.  Keynes  4th. 

The  Slough  Roses  next  had  a  turn  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  singles,  in  which  they  stood  well  ist,  Mr. 
Keynes  taking  the  2d,  Messrs,  Cranston  &  Co.  the 
3d,  and  Mr.  Cant  the  4th  prize.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  name  all  the  best  blooms  in  each  exhi- 
bitor's stands,  but,  to  prevent  a  mere  repetition  of 
names,  have  selected  for  honourable  mention  such 
varieties  only  as  were  well  shown  in  most  of  the 
stands. 

The  Best  Roses  as  Shown. 

These  were  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham, Charles  Lefebvre,  Etienne  Levet,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Marie  Baumann, 
Centifolia  rosea,  Mons,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  C.  Wood, 
Felix  Genero,  splendidly  shown  in  most  of  the  collec- 
tions ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  very  dark  and  rich,  and  of 
fine  form ;  Souvenir  d'Eiise,  Madame  Lacharme,  very 
fine  in  nearly  every  instance  ;  Devoniensis,  Mons. 
Etienne  Levet,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Mrs.  George  Paul,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  La  France, 
Miss  Hassard,  Marechal  Niel,  Edward  Morren,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Marguerite 
Brassac,  Captain  Christy,  Emily  Laxton,  W.  Wilson 
Saunders,  Antoine  Ducher,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Miss 
Ingram,  Baron  de  Bonstettin,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  Rosiere,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lessep-,  Marquise  de  Mortemart, 
Oxonian,  Madame  Caillat,  and  most  of  the  older  and 
belter  known  favourites.  The  class  for  twelve  Teas 
was  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  here  Messrs.  J. 
Mitchell  &  Sons  came  in  1st,  with  very  beautiful 
blooms  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Margottin, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Jean  Pernet,  Souvenir  d'Eiise, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comte 
Ouvaroffe,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Marechal  Niel, 
&G.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  a  good  2d,  and  Mr, 
Keynes  3d,  an  extra  award  being  made  to  Mr, 
Turner. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

The  amateurs'  classes  were  very  strongly  contested, 
but,  as  usual,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  the 
blooms  were  a  long  way  behind  those  shown  in  the 
trade  classes.  There  were  eight  competitors  with 
collections  of  forty-eight  single  blooms,  the  race  for 
the  premier  award  being  very  close  between  Mr. 
R,N,  G.  Baker,  of  Heavitree,  Devon,  and  Mr,  Jowitt, 
of  Hereford,  who  were  placed  by  the  judges 
in  the  order  named.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gould,  Mor- 
timer, Berks,  was  3d,  and  Mr,  J.  Davis,  Wilton,  4th. 
The  two  first-named  collections  were  much  the  best 
of  all,  Mr.  Baker  especially  showing  splendid  blooms, 
and  extraordinarily  fresh,  considering  their  long 
journey.  Mr.  Baker  again  came  to  the  front  with 
thirty-six  singles,  being  seconded  this  time  by  Mr. 
Curti?,  of  Chatteris  ;  the  3d  prize  going  to  Mr.  Davis, 
Wilton;  and  the  4th  to  J.  Hollingwortb,  Esq., 
Turkey  Mills,  Maidstone.  A  very  good  collection  of 
twenty-four  trebles  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
that  number  for  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Monckton 
Wylde,  Charmouth,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  being  an 
extremely  good  2d,  Mr.  J.  Davis  3d,  and  J.  Hol- 
lingwortb, Esq.,  4th.  Six  collections  were  staged. 
Of  five  collections  of  twenty-four  singles  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  J.  T,  Smallbones.  Chatteris,  Mr.  H.  Akin- 
son,  Brentwood,  Mr.  J.  ]\Iayo,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  J. 
Wakeley,  Sittingbourne.  It  was  the  class  for  twelve 
single  trusses  that  brought  out  the  strongest  contest. 
There  were  ten  collections,  and  so  good  was  the  class 
as  a  whole  that  two  extra  prizes  were  awarded,  in 
addition  to  the  four  offered  in  the  schedule.  The 
winners  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  the  Round 
House,  Havering-atte-Bower,Essex  ;  Mr.  J.  Wakeley, 
Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  Henley-on- 
Thames  ;  Mr.  H.  Atkinson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smallbones, 
and  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  near  Oxford.  Six  col- 
lections of  Teas  put  in  an  appearance,  and  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  each.  Mr.  J.  H,  Pemberton  had  a 
fine  lot  of  blooms  here  too,  and  came  in  1st  .igain, 
the  other  awards  going  to  the  following  gentlemen  in 
the  order  named— Mr,  C,  Davis,  M.  J.  Hollingworth, 
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Rev.  J.  B.    M.  Camm,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  and  Mr. 
R,  N.  G.  Baker. 

New  Roses. 
New  Ro?es,  though  not  strong  in  numbers,  were 
uncommonly  well  shown  in  the  classes  specially 
devoted  to  them.  Mr.  Turner  took  the  lead  with 
twelve  varieties  sent  out  in  1875,  1876,  or  1877, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  S ir  Garnet  Wolseiey,  Duchesse 
de  Valllapabrosa,  Colonel  de  Sansal,  Royal  Standard, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Miss  Hassard,  Mons.  Fournier,  fine  in 
colour,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Dean  of  Windsor,  a 
seedling  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  much  in 
the  same  style,  which  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  ; 
Oxonian,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  an  excellent  2d  with  Star  of  Wal- 
tham,  Emily  Verdier,  Miss  Hassard,  Madame  Prosper 
Langier,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Emily  Laxton,  Madame 
Ferdinand  Jamin,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseiey,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa,  Jean  Liabaud 
and  Oxonian.  Mr.  J.  Keynes  came  in  3d,  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  41  h.  In  the  class  for  six 
trusses  of  any  Rose  sent  out  during  the  same  year.s, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  premier 
award  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Emily  Laxton,  and 
the  4th  with  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  The  second  best 
was  Miss  Hassard,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  3d, 
Duchess  of  Vallambrosa,  staged  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Turner  were  pretty 
evenly  matched  in  the  class  for  eighteen  trusses  of 
English  raised  Roses  in  commerce,  but  the  Cheshunt 
growers  had  the  best  of  the  contest,  coming  off  1st 
with  the  following  varieties  : — Emily  Laxton,  Bessie 
Johnson,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Miss  Hassard,  John 
Hopper,  Edward  Morren,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Miss 
Poole,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, Annie  Laxton,  Princess  Beatrice,  Rev.  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  Miss  Ingram,  Star  of  Waltham,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Marchioness  of 
Exeter.  In  Mr.  Turner's  stand  were  many  of  the  above 
varieties,  the  most  notable  additions  to  the  list  being 
Devoniensis,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Peach  Blossom, 
and  Lord  Macaulay.  The  following  Roses  were  shown 
in  classes  for  twelve  of  each,  the  best  coming  from  the 
exhibitors  in  the  order  named  : — Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  Baroness  Rothschild,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Harrington,  gr.  to  E.  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  Romford  ;  La  France,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Mayos  ;  Marie  Baumann,  Mr, 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker ;  MarechalNiel, 
Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Davies,  Wilton  ;  Princess  Bea- 
trice, Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ; 
Edward  Morren,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Messrs. 
Mitchell  &  Sons  ;  and  Madame  Lacharme,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Mr.  Turner. 

\ Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  our  space  this  week,  we 
are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  several  other 
reports  that  have  readied  us.'\ 
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STATS  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH, LONDON ^ 

For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  4>  iS??* 
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Tunc    a8.— A  very  fine  bright  warm  day.     Cloudless  at  night 

—  29.— A  brilliantly  fine  warm  day.     Cloudless  at  night. 

Hiphest  reading  of  thermometer  in  sun's  rays= 
i56''.6,  being  higher  than  any  reading  since 
July  22  1876. 

—  30.— A  very  cloudy  day,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  before 

midnight 
July      1.— Overcast,   dull,   and    wet  till  4    p.m.     Fme  and 
bright  after. 

2.— Fine   but  very  cloudy.      A   shower  of    ram  fell 

at  6  P.M. 

3. — A   fine  day,   though   very  cloudy  at  times.     A 

slight  thunderstorm,  with  showers  of  rain  in 
ev^nine.     Cloudless  at  night. 

—  4.— A  bright' bright  day,  partially   cloudy.      Heavy 

clouds  in  N.,  and  a  peal  of  thunder  heard  at 
9  P.M.    Cloudless  at  night. 


London:  Barometer — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  June  30,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  the 
reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in- 
creased from  30  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
to  30.18  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  25th,  decreased 
to  30.09  inches  by  the  evening  of  the  26th,  increased 
to  30.27  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  28ih,  and  de- 
creased to  30.13  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
30  17  inches,  being  0.23  inch  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  o.  17  inch  above  the  average. 

Temperature.- — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  83°  on  the  29th  to 
67"  on  the  24th;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
73^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  ranged  from  47°  on  the  25Lh  to  554"  on 
the  29th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  5 1  ^°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
22^°,  the  greatest  ran^e  in  the  day  being  29!"  on  the 
aSih,  and  the  least  i6f°  on  the  27th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as  fol- 
lows :— 24th,  56°.8,  -  3°  9  ;  25th,  58°.2, -2°.g;  26th, 
57°.8,-3°.4;  27th,  59°  7,  -  i°.6;  2Srh,  6i°,8, +  o°,5  ; 
29ih,  67°.  7,  +  6°.  4  ;  30th,  64°,  -I-  2°.  8.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  60°.  9,  being 
o*.3  below  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun*s  rays,  were  156^° 
on  the  29th,  1374°  on  the  25th,  1271"  o^  ^^  30th, 
and  126°  on  the  24th  ;  the  mean  reading  for  the  week 
was  131^°.  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on 
grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  36^" 
on  the  2Sth,  37°  on  the  24th,  and  384°  on  the  2SLh  ; 
the  mean  of  the  seven  readings  was  42°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  W.S.W. 
andN.N.W.,and  its  strength  moderate.  The  weather 
during  the  week  was  very  fine,  bright,  and  dry.  A 
very  fine  solar  halo  was  seen  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th. 

Rain  fell  on  the  27th,  but  only  to  the  amount  of 
0.03  inch. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  83!°  at  Cam- 
bridge, 83°  at  Blackhealh,  and  82^°  at  Norwich  ;  at 
Portsmouth  and  Liverpool  70P  was  the  highest 
temperature  in  the  week.  The  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  77°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  were  385°  at  Nottingham  and  39° 
at  Eccles ;  at  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  and  Liverpool 
50"  was  the  lowest  temperature  in  the  week.  The 
general  mean  from  all  stations  was  44^°.  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at 
Cambridge  and  Nottingham,  both  about  42",  and  the 
least  at  Portsmouth  and  Liverpool,  both  2o|°.  The 
mean  range  of  temperature  from  all  stations  was  32|°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
the  highest  at  Cambridge,  74^°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Liverpool,  64^° ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  691".  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  tempera- 
tures  was  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  47^",  and  the 
highest  at  Portsmouth,  54"  ',  the  general  mean  from 
all  stations  was  l8|°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  least  at  Liverpool, 
lli%  and  the  greatest  at  Manchester,  25^*  ;  the  mean 
daily  range  from  all  stations  was  i8ij°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  lor  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  58^^  being  i|'  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  [in  1876.  The  highest 
were  61°  at  Blackheath,  60^"  at  Norwich,  and  60^"  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  lowest  were  554°  at  Eccles,  and 
56^**  at  Wolverhampton. 

Rain  fell  on  six  days  at  Bradford  and  Sunderland, 
but  at  southern  places  it  fell  on  but  one  day.  The 
amounts  varied  from  i  inch  at  Eccles  and  three" 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  Manchester  to  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  at  Truro  and  Plymouth.  The  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  two-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  very 
fine  and  bright.  A  solar  halo  was  seen  at  Bristol  on 
June  27. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  70"  at  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee,  to  65°  at  Glasgow  ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  67^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
ranged  from  41°  Dundee,  to  47i*  at  Glasgow;  the 
general  mean  from  all  stations  was  44^'-  The  mean 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  23*. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  56^",  being  3:^  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  571"  at  Glasgow,  and  the  lowest  541°  at  Aber- 
deen. 

Rainl^  at  Greenock  to  the  amount  of  ijinchj 
and  at  Aberdeen  to  the  amount  of  \\  inch  j  whilst  at 
Edinburgh  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  fell;  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  three-quarters  of 
an  inch. 

Dublin.— The  highest  temperature  of  the  afr  was 
75".  the  lowest  43°,  the  range,  32°,  the  mean  60^°, 
and  the  fall  of  rain  0,35  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


©nqulties. 


194.  Artificial  Manures. — Dido  asks  which  artifi- 
cial manure  most  Dearly  resembles  cow-dung  inmanudal 
properties  :  will  some  of  our  chemical  readers  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  him? 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Delphinium  Smithii  :  T.  Smith.  Appears  to  be  a 
pale  blue  form  of  D.  formosum,  which  it  otherwise 
closely  resembles. 

Melons:  W.  H.  The  "strong"  Melon  plants  that 
don't  show  fruit  freely,  and  go  off  yellow,  are  probably 
feeding  too  rankly  ;  limit  the  moisture  at  the  roots  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  if  they  don't  set  stop  the  shoots. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Canijee.  Crataegus  Pyracantha, 
propagated  by  budding  and  grafting. —W  Subscriber 
from  the  Beginning.  A  variegated  form  of  the  Turkey 
Oak,  Q.  cerris. — Mrs.  R.  i,  Phlomis  fruticosa,  yellow 
flower  ;  2,  Astrantia  major  ;  3,  Silene  anglica. —  W.  D. 
Water  Starwort,  Callitriche  verna.  We  know  no 
means  of  getting  rid  ot  it  but  by  raking  it  out.  It 
should  be  done  at  once,  as  the  plant  is  in  seed,  though 
the  seed  is  not  quite  ripe. — Rambler.  The  two  Ferns 
are  Blechnum  boreale,  fertile  and  sterile  frond  ;  the 
other  is  a  moss,  a  species  of  Hypnum. — K.  S.  Badby, 
I,  Rhinanthus  crista-galli  ;  2,  Valeriana  officinalis  ;  3, 
Prunella  vulgaris  ;  4,  Veronica  Buxbaumii ;  5,  Veronica 
Beccabunga  ;  6,  Aspidium  lobatum. —  VV.  M.  G.  i, 
Sedum  acre  ;  2,  Saponaria  ocymoides  ;  3,  Achillea 
tomentosa  ;  4,  Campteria  biaurita ;  5,  Nephrodium 
moUe  ;  6,  Diplazium  Shepherdi, — M.  J.,  Stoke.  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum,  perhaps  the  var.  Lowii. — 
P.  H.  G.  I,  Lycaste.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  sent  fresh  specimens,  as  it  was  it  was  discoloured. 
It  appears,  at  all  events,  to  be  L.  Candida  of  Dr. 
Lindley.  It  must  have  had  green  sepals,  white  petals 
and  Up,  and  more  or  less  purphsh  or  light  purplish 
spots.  If  this  is  not  right,  then  send  a  copy  of  the  sketch 
in  colours.  2,  Coelogyne  articulata  of  the  younger 
Reichenbach  ;  Pholidota  articulata  of  Lmdley.  R.  has 
written  you  fully  as  to  the  Bletia,  that  is  an  Arundina 
requiring  further  observation.  H.  G.  Rchb. — F.  Geary. 
The  golden  sport  of  Birch  is  certainly  distinct,  and,  if 
constant,  is  well  worth  propagating. —  W.  H.  C.  Teu- 
crium  fruticans. — J.  Brown.  The  yellow  flower  is 
Kerria  japonica.  The  plant  with  numerous  long- 
tubed  red  flowers  is  Rochea  coccinea  var.  ?  or  perhaps 
a  small  state.  The  red  flower  with  long  stamens  is 
Clerodendron  speciosissimurn. — Mrs,  Rowland.  Your 
plants,  not  numbered,  are  Polygala  vulgaris,  Convol- 
vulus soldanella,  Veronica  arvensis,y\nthemis  nobilis 
(leaf  only),  The  other  looks  like  a  small  state  of 
Collinsia  verna,  but  the  specimen  is  in  bad  condition. 
— y,  S. ,  Cork.  I,  Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  2,  Potentilla 
ambigua  ;  3,  Potentilla  procumbens ;  4,  Clematis 
recta;  5.  Astragalus  penduliflorus  (Phaca  alpina)  ;  6, 
Helianthemum  canum. —  T.  C.  Hincks.  i,  Oncidium 
pumilum  ;  2,  O.  uniflorum  lituiflorum  ;  3,  Bifrenaria 
aureofulva. — y.  M.  Rosa  Brunonis. 

Peaches  :  J.  IV.  C.  A  bad  case  of  black-fly.  Cut  off 
the  worst  shoots  and  wash  the  others  wuh  tobacco- 
water,  Gishurst  Compound,  or  the  decoction  of  quassia 
chips  so  often  recommended  in  our  columns. 

Petunias  :  R.  Dean.  P.  striata  is  a  well-developed 
strain  of  striped  varieties,  very  much  hke  those  of 
Render's  strain.  P.  fimbriata  yields  large  and  fringed 
flowers,  mostly  margined  with  white,  often  striped, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  develope  petaloid  stamens  ; 
some  of  them  are  very  showy.  P.  grandiflorum  is  a 
strain  of  very  large  flowers,  sometimes  fully  4  inches 
across,  the  predominating  colour  a  rosy  pink,  but  also 
affording  striped  flowers.  They  indicate  three  distinct 
and  handsome  sections  of  Petunias,  fully  up  to  the 
average  as  to  merit.  The  striata  section  is  the  best  as 
to  intrinsic  quality. 

Roses  ;  H.  H.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  garden 
varieties. 

Rose  Fungus  :  A.  B.  See  our  Supplement.  Bum  the 
plants.     2,  Yes. 

Vallota  :  W.  H.  Let  it  grow  on  and  ripen  its  foliage, 
which  is  evergreen,  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  It 
will  then  stand  through  the  winter  in  a  dry  greenhouse 
— not  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots — and  will  flower  at 
its  natural  season,  about  May  and  June.  When  it 
needs  repotting  do  it  just  after  flowenng,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  a  good  development  of  the  leaves. 

Vines  \  "J.  G.  ^  Co,  The  Vine  sent  shows  symptoms 
of  premature  ripening,  apparently  caused  by  the  use 
of  poor  soil,  and  by  alternations  of  drought  and 
moisture  at  the  root,  with  perhaps  an  over-heated 
atmosphere  during  bursts  of  sunshine.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  Vine  disease. 

Watering  NE\^-LY  Potted  Plant  :  IV.  H.  It 
depends  on  circumstances  ;  if  the  plants  are  not  very 
free  drinkers  and  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  when  used 
they  may  stand  for  a  while  before  being  watered,  the 
time  being  dependent  on  season  and  weather  ;  if  they 
are  free-growing  things  they  may  be  all  the  better  for 
immediate  watering.  More  important  than  the  actual 
time  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  is  the  avoiding 
of  lifting  or  moving  them  about  while  the  soil  is  wet,  by 
which  it  would  be  liable  to  become  pudding-like,  and 
run  together  too  closely. 

COMMUN'ICATIONS  RECEIVED.— B.  T.   F.— W.  j\I.  B.— W.  E.— 

F.  Holdrass— C.  Osman— N.  G.— C.  R.— A.  YoungGardfener 
_j.  F,— K.  K.— H.  E.  W.— J.  G.  B.-C.  T.— A.  W.-G.  J. 
—A.  M.-C.  S.— A.  F.— H.  C.  (next  weekl—A,  O.— T.  W. 
— H.  S.-A.  M.-E.  O.— J.  M'N.-W.  T.  D.— W.  D.  (next 
week)-R.  F.— A.  W.— J.  V.  V.-H.  H.  D.— J.  O.  W. 

\_For  Market  Reports,  seep.  24.] 
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THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   LANDED  ESTATES, 

BY  DRAINAGE,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  AND  THE  ERECTION  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS  AND  COTTAGES. 
THE  LAND  LOAN  AND  ENFRANCHISEMENT  COMPANY, 

{INCORPORATED      BY     SPECIAL      ACT      OF      PARLIAMENT). 

ADVANCES    MONET- 

'st.— To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER  ESTATES,  for  the  ERECTIOM  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE,  IRRIGATION, 

ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  of  LANDED  PROPERTY,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d.— To  the  Owners  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in  ENGLAND,  for  the  erection  or  completion  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUTBUILDINGS. 
3d.— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies,  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  RAILW.4YS  and  NAVIGABLE  CAN.ALS,  which  will 

beneficially  affect  their  Estates. 
4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their  GLEBE  LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  erection  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPYHOLD  LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rentcharge  terminating  in  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

NO  INVESTIC-VTION  OF  THE  LANDOWNER'S  TITLE  IS  NECESSARY. 
Forms  of  Application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  R.\wlence  &  Squarey,  22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of 
Messrs.  AsHURST,  Morris,  Crisp  &  Co  ,  6,  Old  Jewry.  London,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  Gillespie  &  Paterson,  W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  as  below. 

Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company,  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  EUWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

EOYAL     AG-EICULTUEAL     SOCIETY'S     SHOW, 

STAND    170.]  LIVEEPOOL.  [IMPLEMENT    SHED. 


BY     ROYAL      APPOINTMENT 
By   Special   Warrant,   dated   December   27,    1865.  ^^^^^^^^  By    Special    Warrant,    dated    February    10,    1866. 


TO    HER    MAJESTY,  ?;^^^^  "^^    "^^^    PRINCE    OF    WALES, 


Day,  Son,  &  Hewitt, 

The  Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  "ORIGINAL  " 

STOCK-BREEDERS'     MEDICINE     CHESTS, 

FOR  ALL  DISORDERS   IN   HORSES,   CATTLE,   CALVES,   SHEEP,   AND   LAMBS, 
No.    1    CHEST,    £6    6    0.  (CARRIAGE  paid.)  Ifo.    S    CHEST,     £2    16    6. 

BEWARE    OF   IMITATIONS,    AND    CAREFULLY   NOTE    NUMBER    OF    STAND. 

D  A  Y,     SON,     &     HEWI  T  T , 

22,    DORSET    STREET,    BAKER    STREET,    LONDON,    W.,    and    WANTAGE,    BERKS. 


ESTABLISHED     1820. 

JARED    T.    HUNT    &    SON.   • 

BONE    SUPERPHOSPHATE   OF   LIME,   DISSOLVED    BONES,   WHEAT,    BARLEY  AND 
POTATO  MANURES,  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  &c. ; 

Also  the  Largest  Stock  of  CRUSHED  BONES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  consisting  of  half -inch,  quarter-inch, 
^yo''**S=ss*V^'f■•                                                   Pulverised  for  Grass  Lands,  and  Bones  specially  assorted  for  Vines. 
^■^Oe  _    \t\f^  ■ 

PHOSPHO-GUANO, 

RICH  in  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  and  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES,  and  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  for  the  FEEDING  of  PLANTS. 

Delivered  at  any  Railway  Station,  £10  10s.  per  Ton. 

MESSRS.   JARED   TERRETT   HUNT   &   SON    (Limited), 

CHIEF  OFFICES  and  WORKS:  Bow  Bridge  Bone  Mills  and  Chemical  Manure  Works,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 

Branch  ditto  :    Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 
N.B.— RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  REQUIRED  FOR  DISTRICTS  UNREPRESENTED. 


THIRTEEN     INTERNATIONAL    MEDALS    AWARDED    TO 

JAMES  GIBBS  &  COMPANY. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 


PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO, 

THE    CHEAPEST   AND    BEST   MANURE    IN    USE. 


ALSO    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE    HIGHEST    CLASS 


CHEMICAL      MANURES. 

The  Results  have  given   Universal  Satisfaction,  and  Prove  the  Manures  to  be  the  Ch  eapest  yet  Sold. 

FULL     PARTICULARS    OBTAINED    ON    APPLICATION, 

HEAD    OFFICES  :     16,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 

BRANCH   OFFICES:    KING  STREET    HALL,   BRISTOL;     42,  GEORGE  ST.,  PLYMOUTH. 

WORKS  :     VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  AND  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH. 
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Parhds. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  5. 

Business  has  been  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with 
no  alteration  in  prices.  Outdoor  fruit  is  putting  in  an 
appearance,  but  does  not  show  well  at  present.  Large 
quantities  of  Strawberries  have  arrived  Irom  Kent  and 
Middlesex,  and  are  now  at  their  best  and  lowest  prices. 
James   Webber,    Wholesale  Atple  Market. 

Fkuit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apricots,  per  box   . .  20-30!  Peaches,  per  doz,    .  .10  0-36  o 

Cherries,  per  box    ..   20-361  Pears,  per  doz.  

Gr.T-pes,  per  lb.  ..  30-80  Piiie-appies,  per  lb. ,.  20-60 
Lemons,  per  too  ..  4  o-io  o  j  Striwberries,  p.  lb...  04-16 
Melons,  each  ..  4  o-io  o     Figs,  green,  each    .,  09-16 

Oranges,  per  100     ..12  0-20  o  | 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz. 
Aubergines,   p.    doz. 
Beans,  French  (new), 

per  100 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Cabbages,  per  doz,  .. 
CarrO'S,  per  bunch.. 

—  New  French,  per 
bunch  . .         .  .1  6- 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle-. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each     .. 
Endive,  per  doz. 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Gooseberries,  green, 

per  quart   . . 
Herbs,  per  buneh    . . 
Horse  Radish,  p,  bun. 


Vegetables. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


13-26 
10-20 
10-20 
o  7-0  10 


I    6-   2   o 

30-.. 

06-16 
10-20 
20-30 


06-.. 

02-04 

40-.. 


S.'d.  s.  d. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  20-.. 
Mint,    green,    bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.   10-30 
Onions,   12    bunches  90-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch,.  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  40-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  06-08 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-,. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-., 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  30-  .. 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

—  new,  per  bundle  10-16 
Vegetable    Marrows, 

doz.  ..         ..30-60 


Potatos,  old,  are  nearly  finished. — New  :  Jersey  Kidneys,  14J. 
to  20s,  cwt, ;  Rounds,  12s.  to  16s.  cwt. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  10-20 
Carnations,  perdozen  06-20 
—  J2  bunches  ..  30-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  3  o-  g  o 
Eschscholtzia,i2bun.  26-  6  o 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  . .  20-90 
Heartsease,  12  bun,  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr,  o  G-  i  o 
Iris.  12  bunches  ..  6  0-12  o 
Lilies  (in  variety),  p. 
spray  ••    ,    ■* 

Mignonette,  12  bun, 
Myosotis,  12  bunch. 


o  b-  2  o 
40-90 
3  0-12  o 

Plants  in  Pots. 
d.  s.  d. 


s.  d.  s.  d- 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr,  o  6-  z  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Pinks  (white  and  co- 
loured), 12  bun.  ..  30-60 

Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Rocket,  12  bunches  30-60 
Roses(outdr,),i2bun.  2  6-  9  o 

—  (indoor),  perdoz.  i  6-12  o 

—  moss,  12  bunches  6  0-12  o 
Spira:a,  12  sprays  ..  16-40 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  2  o-  g  o 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  40-80 
Sweet  Peas,  iz  bun.  30-90 
Tropjeolum,  12  bun,  10-40 


Balsams,   per   dozen  4  0-12  o 
Bedding-out    plants, 
per  doz.     ..         ..16-30 

—  in  bo.\es,  each  . .  16-26 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Calceolaria  ,.  ..6  0-18  o 
Clematis  ..  ..24  0-60  o 
Cockscombs,perdoz.  4  0-12  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  30-90 
Cyperus.do. ..  ..  6  0-12  o 
Dracaena  terminalis   30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  iS  0-24  o 
Ferns,in  var.,p.  doz.  6  0-30  o 
Ficus  elastica.  each  2  6-15  o 
Fuchsiis, per  dozen..  4  0-18  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0-18  o 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.12  0-30  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  50-90 
Myosotis,  per  dozen  4  0-12  o 
Myrtles,  do. . .  ..30-90 

Palms  in  variety.each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargoniums.p.  doz.  9  0-36  o 

—  scarlet,  per  doz,  26-90 
Petunias,  per  doz,  ..  g  0-24  o 
Rhodanthe,  perdoz.  6  0-12  o 
Ricbardia  Ecthiopica, 

per  doz,      ,.         ..9  0-18  o 
Roses,  per  dozen     .,18  0-60  o 

—  fairy,  per  dozen  9  0-18  o 
Spir^a,  per  doz.      . .  12  0-30  o 


Heaths,  variety, doz.  12  0-60  o  1  Valottapurpur.,  doz.zz  0-18  o 

SEEDS. 

London  :  July  4.— In  the  absence  of  all  consumptive 
sowing  demand  the  chief  interest  of  the  seed  market  is 
now  directed  towards  the  growing  crops,  and  the 
probable  results  thereof.  As  previously  noted,  a  few 
samples  of  new  French  Trifolium  and  Sanfoin  have 
already  found  their  way  to  Mark  Lane,  and  the  prices 
asked  have  not  been  immoderate.  Of  the  latter  article 
there  is  a  wide  breadth  in  this  country,  but  whether 
much  or  little  of  this  will  be  saved  for  seed  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  Trefoils  are  still  badly  spoken  of,  and 
stocks  of  last  year's  growth  are,  consequently,  held  with 
increased  firmness.  In  Clovers,  unless  in  the  execution 
of  an  occasional  export  order,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
doing  There  is  a  small  inquiry  for  agricultural,  Rape, 
and  "Mustard  seeds  at  unchanged  currencies.  In  the 
Canary  seed  trade  some  slight  improvement  is  observable. 
Blue  boiling  Peas  have  now  got  into  very  narrow 
compass,  and  fine  parcels  are  with  difficulty  met  with. 
John  Skaw  &>  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane 
London,  E.  C.  

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  Wheat  trade  was 
quiet,  and  though  the  tone  was  certainly  not  good,  no 
alteration  was  reported  in  prices.  There  was  very  little 
English  Wheat  offering,  but  the  supply  of  foreign  Wheat 
was  large.  For  Barley  prices  were  hardly  so  good. 
Malt  was  nominally  the  same,  while  as  regards  Oats  last 
wetk's  prices  were  supported.  Maize  was  the  turn 
cheaper,  and  a  rather  heavy  market  prevailed  for  flour. 
Beans  and  Peas  were  cheaper  to  sell.— Trade  was  dull 
on  Wednesday,  and  any  change  in  price  was  advan- 
tageous to  ihe  buyer.  English  Wheat  was  in  short 
supply,  while  the  imports  of  foreign  were  on  a  mode- 
rately extensive  scale.  There  were  remarkably  few 
buyers,  whether  of  Wheat,  flour,  Barley,  Oats,  or  other 
kinds  of  produce,  and  quotations  may  be  reported  as 
nominally  unchanged  from  Monday.— Average  prices  of 


corn  for  the  week  ending  June  30  :— Wheat,  6zs.  6d.\ 
Barley,  33J.  iirf, ;  Oats,  28J.  yd.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year :— Wheat,  48J.  locf.  ;  Barley,  34J.  6d.; 
Oats,  zZs.  lid,         ^ 

HAY. 

At  the  Whitechapel  Market  on  Tuesday,  with  a  rather 
short  supply  trade  was  better,  and  prices  firmer.  Prime 
Clover,  looj.  to  128J. ;  inferior,  851,  to  95J.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  gos.  to  ii6s.  ;  inferior,  yos.  to  85J.  ;  and 
straw,  445.  to  57^.  per  load.  —  On  Thursday  there  was 
only  a  short  supply  of  fodder  on  sale.  There  was  a  good 
trade,  and  prices  were  as  follows  : —  Clover,  best,  looj. 
to  132J,  ;  inferior,  85J.  to  95^.  ;  hay,  best,  gos.  to  iiSs.  ; 
inferior,  70s.  to  85J.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  57J.  per  load, 
—  Cumberland  Market  quotations  :— Superior  meadow 
hay,  130J.  to  136J.  ;  inferior,  105^.  to  ii6s. ;  new  hay, 
90J.  to  io$s.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ;  infe- 
rior, iios.  to  iiSj-.  ;  new  Clover,  90J.  to  iio^.  ;  and 
straw,  57J.  to  60s.  per  load. 


N 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  reports  state 
that,  with  moderate  arrivals,  trade  continues  steady,  the 
following  being  the  quotations  ;— Victorias,  old,  looj.  to 
120s.  ;  Flukes,  old,  iooj.  to  120s.  ;  Rocks,  8oj.  to  90J.  ; 
new  Jersey  rounds,  240J.rto  260^.  ;  ditto  kidneys,  240s. 
to  260;'.  per  ton. — The  Potatos  imported  into  London 
last  week  comprised  626  casks,  483  packages,  200 
baskets,  109  bags,  and  62  cases  from  Malta,  302  boxes, 
260  cases  from  Cherbourg,  50  casks  25  cases  from 
Oporto,  400  cases  from  Barfleur,  232  boxes  from 
Antwerp,  153  from  Lisbon,  70  cases  from  Bordeaux, 
50  sacks  from  Rouen,  and  19  barrels  from  Gibraltar. 


EDGINGTON'S      GARDEN      NETTING 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable,  at  id.  per  square  yard,  or 
in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are 

the  prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for  Hire  are  the  most  hand- 
some and  capacious. 
EDGINGTON'S   RICK   CLOTHS  for  71  years  have  main- 
tained their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
HAYTHORN'S  and  WALLER'S  NETTINGS. 

A  quantity  of  good  Second-hand  GoverDment  TENTS  from 
Abyssinia  for  Sale,  Cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDK.  EDGINGTON  and  CO,,  52  (only) 
Old  Kent  Road.  London,  S.E. 

GatUer  Honey  from  Your   Flowers. 

NEIGHBOUR'S    Celebrated    BEEHIVES. 
PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  1S76. 
PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
Three   Silver   Prize   Medals   awarded  George  Neighbour  & 
Sons,       The    only    English    exhibitors    who    obtained    Silver 
Medals  for  Beehives, 

The  IMPROVED    COTTAGE    BEEHIVE,   as    originallv 
introduced  by  G.    Neighbour  &   Sons,   working    three    bell- 
'  isses,  is  neatly  and  strongly  made  of  straw :    it   has  three 
windows  in  the  lower  Hive. 
This  Hive  will  be  found  to 
possess  many  practical  ad- 
vantages, and  is  more  easy 
of  management    than    any 
other    Beehive     that     has 
been  introduced. 
Price,  complete    ,£1  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto         o  10  6 
The     LIGURIAN    or 
ITALIAN      ALP      BEE 
being      much     in     repute, 
G.   N.   &  Sons    supply   a 
Swarm  of  Bees  with  genuine 
Italian  Queen,  in  the  Im- 
proved   Cottage    Hive,    at 
£4,  Hive  included. 

An  Ita,lian    Alp    Queen, 
with    full     directions     for 
uniting    to    Black    Stocks, 
155,  each. 
ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks  and  Swarms  may  be  obtained  as 
heretofore.  , 

THE  APIARY.    By  A.  Neighbour.    55. ,  postage  4rf. 
A  newly  arranged  Catalogue  of  other  improved  Hives,  with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps, 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS,  127,  High  Holbom,  W.C., 
or  149,  Regent  Street.  London,  W. 

HORTICULTURAL     IRON    and    WIRE 
WORKS. 

For  Conservatories 
Wirework  Baskets, 
Wirework  Trellis. 
Wirework  Flower 

Stands. 
Ironwork  Flower 

Stands. 

Balloon   and   other 

Trainers, 

Garden. 
Wirework  Arches. 
Wirework  Roseries. 
,      Wirework  Summer- 
houses. 
Wirework  Screens. 
'      Wirework  Hurdle 
Fencing. 
Iron  and  Wire 
Espaliers. 
Iron  Gates. 
Water-piping  laid  on 
in  Gardens. 

Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

of  Designs. 

R.    HOLLIDAY,    Iron  and  Wire  Works,   sa,   Portobello 
Terrace,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W. 


ETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight.  Birds,  &c,,  2  yards  wide,  ;^d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.; 
4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  20s. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  forany  of  the  above  pur- 
poses,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6rf.per  yard;  4  yards 
wide,  IS.  per  yard  ;  ^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

THOMAS'S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.   508. 

Very  strong  and  durable,    Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  and  spaced  2  feet  apart,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  an 
labourer,  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES  :— 
6  feet  high.  63,  per  yard ;  7  feet  high,  73.  per  yard. 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3^. 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  doo 
is  included. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  40s.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.   J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285    and     362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON,     W. 


Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Centiiry. 


Is  in  use  over  many  thousand  xailes, 

And  has  been  awarded  the  Medals  and  highest  Commendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

POWERFUL  WINDING  STRAINING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  INTERMEDIATE  IRON  POSTS, 

STRONG  and  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS, 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron  Fencing  known  for 

agricultural  and  general  purposes. 


Continuous  Bar  Iron  Fencing. 


With  bars  secured  by  F.  M.  &  Co.'s  Patent  Self-locking  Joints, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  uprights  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE   and   FIELD    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designed  for  the  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET  AND    GARDEN    GATES, 
In  Great  Variety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bailing,  Tree  Guards, 

FRUIT  ESPALIERS,  WALL  FRUIT  TRAINERS,  &C. 
^-  Illmtratei  and  Described  in  F.  M.  &>  Ca.'s 
New  Catalogue,  sent  on  application. 


LONDON    BRANCH: 


1,  DELAHAY  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
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OHN  Matthews, 

THE    ROYAL    POTTERY, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

Calls  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners,  Amateurs,  &c.,  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
GARDEN  POTS  and  GARDEN  POTTERY  manu- 
factured by  him.  GARDEN  POTS,  i  to  30  inches 
diameter;  SEED  STRIKING,  FERN,  and  ORCHID 
PANS,  RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  "warranted 
to  stand  the  frost,"  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  ITALIAN 
BASKETS,  ARBORETTES,  BORDER  TILES,  &c. 

PRICE  LIST  Free  to  all  Applicants. 
Sheet  of  Designs,  dd.         \  Book  of  Designs,  is. 


<^ 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  &  GARDEN  FURNITURE. 

DEANE  &  CO., 

46,  King  William  Street,   E.G. 

LAWN  MOWERS from  25;- 

GARDEN  ENiilNES ' 

GARDEN  BARROWS 

GARDEN  ROLLERS     

SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  &c. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  &c.  " 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS.  Shanks',  Green's,  Archimedean,  Sic. 

Neui  Illustrated  Horticutturat  CA  TALOGUE  /or  1877,  gratis  and  fostfree. 
EstabUshed  A.D.  ITOO. 


Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  MajeBty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WAT  E  R 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55.  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  ^s.  each. 
KS"  The  E.^tensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses    in    the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 


ROSSERvRUSSELL 

*SSrENCIN[ERS'SSffi* 


DEANE  AND    CO.,  46,  KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,  E.C. 


HB/ITING  APP/IR/TU^  of  EVEF^Y   DE^CHlPTflOH. 

By  Hot  Water.  Steam  or  W/\rwied  Aii?  , 

Sae        ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE     PoST  FreE  S/- 

Designs  T  Estimates  on  Applicrtion, 


Offices  "))-ShowroomS.  46  Char\nc!CroS5. 

Works  pueens  wharf  hammer.smith. 


PAEHAFS  PATEIT  SYSTEM  OE  (}LAZII&  WITHOUT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repairs,  and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip. 


New  ** Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

With  "Truss"  Hinge,  and  no  Principals. 

The  Ri  !ge  aUvays  fits  close,  the  interior  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  the 

corners  are  secured  in  iron  angle  plates :  21-oz.  glass. 


WILLIAM  PARHAM, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-water 
Engineer^ 

NORTHGATE  WORKS,    BATH  ; 

AND 

2S0,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W, 


' ./  specimen  Houses,  Frames,  &c., 
and  Drawings  of  important  Works  which 
W,  P.  has  carried  out  may  be  seen  at 
either  address. 


ILL  USTRA  TED     CA  TALOGUES 
aftd   PRICE   LISTS  free. 


Designs  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of 
charge  for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Hot-water  Works  of  any  magnitude. 


Extra  Strong  Cucumber  or  Melon 

With  2-inch  sashes  and  ij^-inch  red  deal  frames,  secured 
two  wrought-iron  strap  bolts.     Glazed,  without  putty, 


Frames,  ] 

at  each  corner  with 
with  21-oz.  glass. 


T.H.P 


ANCHOi|,-y0 

>s3Il^ONW01iI@ 

OieJiiistoTd. 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  r.  Denni.s  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  11  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annc.xed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
e.xtremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  gla/.ing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 
T.  H.  1'.  Uknnis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fi.\ 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horticultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  ^iescription. 

I'ull  sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses. 
lVc  ,  and  Ilot  water  App.iratus  in 
work,  can  be  in.^pecled  .il  M.insion 
Huiise  Buildings.  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans  free. 
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[JULY  7,   187?. 


For  S&J.6  3t 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  lon^  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

CEITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron   Box  fitted   up  water  tight        n,  Pipe     or    Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler.       c,  d,  Pipes  for   Circulating    Hot- 
Water.      E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning;   Water  to   Boiler.       h,  i,  j,  k, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  he 
kept   at  different   decrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation    of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be   fitted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly  adapted    for   forcing    houses   where    top   and    bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  iri  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for   working,  without  regard    to   the  position  of 
the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you.  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  chat  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes, 

"I  am,  Gentlemen,  yoi-irs  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans   furnished  for   Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.      Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 


Messrs.  CBITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


specially  adapted  for    Pumping  in 
GentlemeiiB*    Houses     and    Grouudfl. 
Ko  Labor  Eeqnirod. 

HAYWAED  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,    WHITEOBOSS     STREET,    LONDON. 

S  T  "E  "V"  !E  KT  S ' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 


After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.     &c.,     &c., 
Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Stevens—all 
Qthers  being  base  imitations. 


Sole  Medallists  for  tlie  Best  Hot-Water 
Apparatus  at  tlie  United  States  Centennial 
International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 


By 

Her  Majcstfs 


Royal 
^Letters  Patent 


"VV^RIGHT'S 

Ef^DLESS-FLAME-lPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


GUARANTEED 

The  most  Powa-ful,  the  most  Rapid,  the  most 

Economical,  the  Simplest,  and  the 

Clieapest  in  the  World. 

"  The  '  Boiler  of  the  Future.'    I  hav=  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyards. 


From  the  "  Qardener,"  July,  1877. 

WRIGHT'S   PATENT 

ENDLESS  FLAME-IMPACT  BOILERS. 

"  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  existence  of  these  boilers, 
or  of  their  inventor,  was  a  pamphlet  I  received  through  the 
post.  Its  perusal  sa-isfied  me  that  Mr.  Wright  had  a  sounder 
theoretical  knowledse  of  the  subject  of  heating  water  than  any 
author  I  had  ever  perused.  I  also  liked  the  construction  of  his 
boiler  better  than  any  I  had  previously  met  with.  Mr.  Lewin, 
gardener,  Drumpellier,  was  represented  as  having  fixed  one  of 
these  boilers,  and  as  bearing  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  and" 
as  I  knew  Mr.  Lewin  to  be  not  only  a  good  gardener,  but  a 
shrewd,  clever  man,  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  boiler  must  be  of 
the  e-vcellence  which  my  own  knowledge  of  such  matters  led  me 
to  conclude  it  was  from  its  construction. 

*' Having  occasion  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
last  February,  I  went  to  Airdrie  and  called  on  Mr.  Wright, 
who  took  me  to  the  foundry  in  Glasgow  where  the  boilers  are 
manufactured.  There  he  put  one  together  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  closer  examination  of  it  only  strengthened  my  preference 
for  it  over  all  boilers  I  had  previously  seen.  I  ordered  a  4-C 
boiler,  which  I  have  fixed  to  heat  2600  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  in  two 
early  vineries.  One,  a  Muscat-house,  200  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  is  built  and  planted,  the  other  will  not  be  built  till 
autumn  ;  so  that  at  present  the  boiler  is  only  heating  1300  feet 
of  pipe,  which  it  does  with  a  very  small  fire  and  the  damper 
nearly  close  in,  burning  little  more  than  half  the  coal  used  in 
any  other  boiler  I  have— and  I  have  some  of  the  most  approved, 
both  of  my  own  and  other  people's  designs. 

"The  result  of  the  trial  I  have  had  of  Wright's  boiler  is,  that 
I  have  ordered  four  more,  and  will  pull  out  all  my  other  boilers 
as  opportunity  occurs,  and  replace  them  by  his,  with  a  view 
both  of  saving  and  efficiency. 

"  No  doubt  many  will  ask  wherein  consists  the  cause  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  boiler  over  others  ?  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  when  fresh  coal  is  added  to  the  fire  of  any 
other  boiler  known  to  the  writer,  the  first  process  that  goes  on 
is  the  distillation  of  the  gas  from  the  new  coal,  and  its  rapid 
discharge,  in  advance  of  the  flame,  up  the  chimney  and 
unconsumed.  This  is  not  only  a  great  evil  in  itself,  but  to 
effect  it  the  heat  is  extracted  from  the  fire  that  was  in  the 
furnace  when  the  fresh  coal  was  added,  and  little  or  no  benefit 
is  got  from  the  fire  till  the  gas  is  up  the  chimney  and  the 
destruction  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  has  begun. 

"  Many  expedients,  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  this  loss  ; 
and  no  doubt  careful  stoking  can  do  much  in  the  ca^e  of  large 
boilers  for  -generating  steam,  where  there  is  a  long  fire,  and 
where  the  fresh  coal  is  always  added  to  the  front  of  the  fire, 
compelling  the  gas  to  pass  over  the  red  fire  and  get  ignited  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  boilers  used  for  heating  hothouses,  this  is  not 
practicable,  and  especially  with  ever-changing  stokers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  think  if  they  throw  a  given  quantity  of  coal  on  the  fire 
no  further  care  is  needed.  N  ow,  in  the  case  of  Wright's  boilers, 
distillation  of  gas  takes  place  as  in  others,  but  it  has  no  possible 
chance  of  escape  unconsumed — for  gas  and  flame  are  compelled 
to  meet  face  to  face,  over  and  over  again,  ere  they  leave  the 
boiler  ;  consequently  all  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  the  heat  from 
it  made  to  impinge  directly  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  boiler  on  its  way  upwards.  Here  lies  the  great 
secret  of  this  boiler's  power. 

"What  also  adds  not  a  little  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
boiler  is  the  method  adopted  for  supplying  a  hot-blast,  by 
passing  air  from  the  front  of  the  cast-iron  stand  on  which  the 
boiler  is  jiaced  through  an  intricate  passage,  till  it  is  discharged 
at  the  back  of  the  ash-pit  under  the  bais.  This  leads  to  ihe 
most  perfect  combustion  of  ihe  commonest  dross-coal.  There 
is  also  an  arrangement  by  which  a  hot-blast  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  through  the  furnace  door.  Then  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  air  entering  the  furnace  all  round,  where  the  first 
section  is  laid  on  the  heater-jacket  of  the  boiler  ;  this  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  fire  as  the  well-known  Argand  burner  has  on 
the  lamp,  giving  a  clear  fierce  flame.  These  boilers  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  simple  castings,  jointed  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  rings,  which  allow  them  to  expand  and  contract ;  there- 
fore they  are  sure  to  be  the  safest  of  boilers. 

"  Wm.  THOMioK. 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  June  14,  1877." 


"  I  think  yours  the  most  perfect  'Heat  Trait '  yet  invented. 
— David  Thomson,  Drtunlanrig  Gardens." 

For  details  and  particulars  as  to  the  various  sires  made,  and 
prices,  please  see  our  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Our  Boilers  and 
Heating,"  which  will  be  handed  to  all  applicants,  post-free. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  Thirty  Different  BoUors  of 
all  powers,  sizes,  and  heights,  and  can  vary  these  to  suit  any 
particular  situation  or  requirement. 


WM.    WRIGHT   &  CO., 

HOT-V/ATER    ENGINEERS, 

AIRDBIE,     near    GLASGOW,     N.B, 


JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 
and  HoT-WATEK  Engineer,  Wire  Worker,  Weaver, 
Sic,  loi,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street,  Liverpool. 

J.  b!  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Ckronicle,  p.  647.  Also  a  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK  in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

TONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE     L" 
O  SADDLE  BOILER, 


"These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  doabout  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


Larger  sizes  if  required. 


From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  Balham  Hill,  S.JV., 
May  29,  1873. 
"Having  given  your  Patent 'Double  L '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC 
TIONS.with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application, 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHJUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SOW, 

g,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  2o-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz,  and  21-oz. 


Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs, 
and  Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water 
Barrows,  Wheelbarrows.  Garden  Tools,  Fancy  Wuework, 
Birdcages,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Furnvture  at 
lowest  marked  prices. 

CATALOGUES    POST-FREE. 


THE  PANKLIBANON,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


GARDEN" 

SEATS 

AND 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE. 


"'  '^"^  "  The      Buxton.     Warwick, 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  Stafford, 

Midland,    Imperial,    Royal,     Norwood,    Richmond,    French, 

Metallic,  and  Croquet  Seats,  Vases,  Flower  Stands,  Ladders, 

&c.     Carriage-paid  to  all  stations. 

Illustrated  PRICE  LIST  from  the  Manufacturer, 

GEORGE  BENNETT,  DERBYj 

Or  any  respectable  Ironmonger, 


jutv  ?,  ii?7.1 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


&f 


Under  tUe  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
OHN  SMITH'S 

IMPERISHABLE    STRATFORD  LABELS. 


All  Rosarians  should  use  the  Stratford  Label,  which  is  the 
only  permanent  Label  ever  introduced.  The  names  are  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  label,  so  that  it  is  impossible  they  can 
ever  be  effaced.     Sample  and  Price  List  free. 

J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  .are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  \rith  raised 


BL.\CK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  ffive  these  _the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit. 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  tree. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon, 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mere,  Manufacturer  ofTERRA-COTlA 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  BORDER 
TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality,  from  i  to 
30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn  green. 
ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED,  and  STRIKING  PANS,  RHU- 
BARB and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  Lists  post-free. 
Sheets  of  Designs,  dd.     Books  of  Designs,  ij. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
.  plainer  sorts  are  specially  ,tr^ 
'suked  for  KITCHEN  "^ 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incurs  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c..  m  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Tmde  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  itc, 
from  3i.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Wails  of  Dairies. 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain   as  desired.     Price^  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  ratci  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


w 


ILLIAM        S.        BURTON, 
39,   OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


GARDEN  NECESSARIES,  consisting  of 
ARCHES,  BASKETS,  FLOWER  STANDS.  WIRE 
WORK,  &c.:— 

GARDEN  SYRINGES  4J.  6rf.   to     =6s 

GARDEN  ENGINES  30i.  a/.   10  n6j 

GARDEN  WATER-BARROWS    ..        ..    4SJ.  orf.   to     871 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  40!.  6</.    to     86s. 

GARDEN  CHAIRS 7s.  &/.   to     i;j. 

GARDEN  SEATS        joj.  orf.    to   100s. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  and  WATERING  POTS. 

PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS,  251.  to  120J. 

To  cut  6  inches,  C^  5J.  :   to  cut  8  inches,  ii~  lOJ.  ;    to  cut 

10  inches,  C^  lOJ.  ;  to  cut  12  inches,  £,\  15s.     Suitable  for  a 

Lady.— To  cut   14  mchcs,  ;C5  l6j.  :    to  cut  16  inches,  ,£6  17J. 

Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
Genrhai,  Fuhnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue  containing 
upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Slock,  with 
Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  Large  Show-rooms, 
post-free.— 39,  Oxford  Street,  W,  ;  1,  ia.  1,  3,  and  4,  Newman 
Street;  4,  5,  and  6.  Perry's  Place  ;  and  i,  Newman  Yard.  Manu- 
factories, 84,  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W, 


C*  "R  TT  TT  "M" '  Q 

PATENT  "8ILEN8ME880R;' 

Or  Noiseless  Lawn-mowing,  Rolling,  and 

Collecting  Machines  for  1877. 
The  Winner  of  every  Prize  in  all  cases  of  competition. 


The  superiority  of  these  Machines  over  those  of  all  other 
makers  is  universally  acknowledged.  They  will  Cut  either  long 
or  short  Grass,  Bents,  &c.,  wet  or  dry. 

These  advantages  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 

They  are  the  simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  to  work, 
the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  make  little  noise  when  in 
use,  and  are  the  most  durable  Lawn  Mowers  extant. 

The  largest  stock  of  Mowers  kept  in  London  is  to  be  found 
at  our  Establishment,  54  and  ';5,  Blackfriars  Road,  where 
purchasers  can  select  from  upwards  of  500  machines  of  hand. 
pony,  and  horse  power,  and  have  their  orders  executed  the 
same  day  they  are  received. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  sent  out  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  otherwise  it  may  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to 
the  Purchaser. 

N.B.— Those  who  have  Lawn  Mowers  to  repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishment, 
where  they  will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  Efficient  Staff  of 
Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

Dcscriptii-e  Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  applicatio7t. 


6REEN'8  PATENT  R0LLER8 

For  Lawns,  Drives,  Bowling  Greens, 

Cricket  Fields,  and  Gravel  Paths. 

SUITABLE    FOR    HAND    OR    HORSE    POWER. 


They  can  be  had  of  all  respectable  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON, 

SMITHFIELD    IRONWORKS,   LEEDS: 
And  54  and  s5,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


JOHN  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  ]  From  £10 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      L     pinnn 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  J  ■"  *■■'"""• 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER  and  TIMBER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

RICHARDSON'S^  PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


'wm^-^'^'^^:^A 


SECTION  OF  PATENT   ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illu^tratio7is,  Price  Liits,  and  Te^limoniih  free. 

Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed  in    any  part  of    the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DAKLINGTON. 


[iur,|: 


LASCELLES'  PATEx\T  BEXT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.— All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved  house  U  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row.  London,  E.G.,  ^lU 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


CAESONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES, 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINBURGH, 
Tbe  BriUsb,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
10,000  of  tlie  NobUlty,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway   and  Canal   Companies,   Collleriea,  Iron- 
masters, ice,  ice., 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOE    WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BV  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours^ 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and   Testimonials    Post    Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA   BELLE   SAUVAGE   YARD. 

LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
No  Agsnts. 


OU  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork.  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  Its 
penuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitaiors,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u-^ed  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Caslle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  heve  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  frallons  each,  at  15.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8tt.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  reckived  Mav  3.  1877. 

"  V/ie  Rylcys.  Alderly  Edge,  Maiic/icsicr.—yins^v^.  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs, —  For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,*  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  I  consider  it  thf  best  ikitt^  kno^vnfor  tke  preservation  of  alt 
outdoor  ^uork,  eitlier  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
—  Vours  respectfully,  Alfred  Lowe,  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  n8.  Queen  Victoria  Street.  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained. 

CAl/T/OiV.—ll  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
H11.L&SMIIH  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slit;ht  reduction  in 
price,  they  wnnld  ehpcci.illy  draw  attention  to  tiie  fact  tliat  every 
cask  of  their  Varnisti  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

GRANITIC       PAINT 
for  Sanitary  Purposes. 
SILICATE    ZOPISSA     COMPOSITION.       AH    colours. 
For  Damp  Walls,  either  internal  or  external. 

LIQUID  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
Colourless,  For  Preserving  Stone,  Brick,  or  Cement.  All 
washable  and  durable.  To  be  had  genuine  onlyof  the  Original 
Manufacturers. 

THE     SILICATE    ZOPISSA    COMPOSITION     AND 
GRANITIC  PAINT  COMPANY,  removed  tt. 
45,  Fish-street  Hill,  London,  E*C. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO. 

BOUVEEIE     STKBET,     LONDON,     E.G.    • 


TEE     PLAYS    AND     POEMS     OF 
WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 


HANDY     VOLUME     EDITION. 


Bound  in  Green  Cloth,  /imp,  red  edges,  in  a  vcat 
cloth  case,  price  One  Guinea. 

In  Ckimson  French  Mokocco,  gilt  edges,  in  an 
elegant  leatlter  case,  price  One  Guinea  and  a  half. 

In  the  Best  German  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  in  an 
clegajii  case  (New  Style),  price  Two  Guineas  and  a 
Half. 


In  \'ellum  and  Gold,  gilt  edges,  in  morocco  case, 
with  lock,  price  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 
Morocco  Elegant,  limp,  gilt  edges,  in 
POLISHED  OAK  CASE,  mediceroal  mounts,  lock 
and  key,  price  Three  Guineas. 
THE  Best  Turkey  Morocco,  or  Best  Red 
Russia,  limp,  gilt  edges,  in  case  to  match,  with 
lock,  price  Three  Pounds  Ten  Shillings. 


In 


In 


SlPi     WALTER    SCOTT'S    POETICAL 

WORKS. 


HANDY   VOLUME    EDITION. 


In  7  vols.  32mo.  cloth,  grit  edges,  in  a  case, ,  price  12s.  6d.   |    In  7  vols.  samo.  vellum  and  gold,  in  a  case    . .  price  37s.  (d. 
„       elegant  French  morocco ,    2Ss.  od.   |         „  „    .    best  morocco  or  calf 571.6./. 


THE    HOLY    BIBLE. 


HANDY    VOLUME    EDITION. 


In   Extra   Cloth,   limp,  red  edges,  in  a  case,  price  One 

Guinea. 
In  French  Morocco,  liinp,  gilt  edges,  in  a  tasteful  leather 

case,  price  One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 
In  Persian  Morocco,  limp,  gilt  edges,  in  an  elegant  case, 

price  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 


In  Smooth  Calf,  limp,  red  edges,  elegant  case,  price  Three 
Guineas  and  a  Half. 

In  Turkey  Morocco  or  Calf,  Circuit  Edges,  highly 
finished,  limp,  gilt  edges  (circuit),  and  tooled  sides,  in  an 
■uniform  case,  price  Four  Guineas. 


A     WHOLE     LIBRARY     IN     ITSELF. 

THE       ENGLISH       CYCLOPAEDIA, 

LARGEST,     BEST,     MOST    COMPLETE,     AND     CHEAPEST. 

IN  TWELVE  QUARTO  VOLUMES,  WITH  A  COMPLETE  ATLAS   OF  COLOURED  MAPS. 

Durably  bound  in  elegant  cloth Price     £10    10s. 

Also  in  Half-Persian  Morocco Price    £12    12s. 

And  in  the  best  Half- Russia  binding,  for  the  Library       .        .    Price    £13    13b. 


The  English  Cyclopaedia  is  the  largest  Cyclopeedia. 

Beyond  all  similar  Works  in  Ihe  variety  of  its  Contents,  it  also  possesses  the 
greatest  mass  of  acquired  information.  It  consists  of  Fifteen  Thouiarrdiyu^Tto  pages, 
with  Scv-n  Tliousaiid  Wood  Engravings:  has  a  complete  Atlas  of  Maps;  and 
contains  Sixty  Thousand  separate  articles  and  special  subjects,  including  Biographical 
Memoirs  and  Notices.  All  its  articles  are  written  by  those  who  are  by  their  distinctive 
training  the  best  qualified  to  describe  or  to  give  information  upon  their  respective 
subjects.  Its  divisional  arrangement  is  clear,  distinct,  and  compact,  bringing  together 
in  one  view  all  the  information  upon  each  subject  and  branch  of  knowledge. 
Accuracy  of  detailed  description  has  been  attained  by  the  employment  of  contributors 
possessed  o  special  knowledge. 


The  English  Cyclopaedia  is  the  cheapest  Clyclopaedia, 

The  English  Cyclop.tsdiA  contains  neariy  one-fifth  more  matter  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Ihe  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  although  it  is  sold  at  less  than  half  the 
price  ;  and  exceeds,  by  neariy  three  times,  the  amount  of  information  that  is  in 
"  Chambers's  Encyclopedia."  The  glaring  deficiencies  of  an  Encvcloi'.hdia  aiming 
at  a  merely  ■' popular  "  use  are  not  experienced  in  the  English  Cvcloim;dia.  It 
gives  exhaustiveness  of  detail  instead  of  superficial  sketchiness— a  wider  and  fuller 
treatment  of  all  Scientific  subjects— more  comprehensive  views  of  history  and  its 
teachings— a  higher  appreciation  of  educational  requirements,  and  an  enlarged 
conception  of  the  variety  of  miscellaneous  topics,  which  a  work  intended  for  daily 
reference  ought  to  contain. 


Illustrated  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  &c.,  sent  post-free  on  application. 


BRADBURY,    AGNEW,    &    CO.,    8,    9,    10,    BOUVERIE    STREET,   LONDON,    E.G. 
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Royal  Agricultural   Society 

OF    ENGLAND, 
LIVERPOOL    MEETING,    JULY    11,    12,    13,    14,    &    16. 


SPECIAL    DAILY    EDITION 


OF 


The  Agricultural  Gazette. 


NOTICE. 


T^HE     PROPRIETORS    of    the    AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 
have  arranged  to    Print    and    PiibHsh,    in   the    SHOW  YARD,    a    Daily 
Edition    of  this  Paper,  giving  a  Full  and  Complete  Report  of  the  Liverpooj 
Meetin(y. 

THE    DAILY    EDITION 

will  consist  of  from  Sixteen  to  Twenty-four  Pages  (same  size  as  the 
Agricidtural  Gazette),  with  many  Illustrations,  Lists  of  the  Prizes,  &c.  The 
price  will  be  Twopence,  and  a  guaranteed  Daily  Circulation  of  upwards  of 
Five  Thousand  will  render  it  a  most  important  and  valuable  medium  for 
Advertisers. 


A  Copy  of  either  day's  Edition  will   be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
2\A,  in  postage  stamps,  or  one  Copy  of  each  day's  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Is.  or    " 

twelve  penny  postage  stamps- 


Application  for  Space  for  Advertisements 

SHOULD    EE    iMADE    AT    ONCE    TO    THE    PUBLISHER, 

A.     K.     BEUCE,     "AGPtlCULTQEAL      GAZETTE"      OEEIOE, 
7,     CATHERINE     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  line  cluirged  as  two. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL    LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charg:e  will  be  30^. 

Page  ;^9     o     o 

Half  Page 500 

Column       350 


GARDENERS,    AND    OTHERS,   WANTING    PLACES, 

26  words  i^.  6rf.,  and  ^d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line, 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  s^-  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  iJie  current  week  must  rench  the  Office 
by   Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  £.1  zs.  \od. ;  6  Months, 

xis.  lid.:  %  Months,  6j. 

Foreign  :  26.?.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 

to  VV.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

New  "Works  on  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

FLORA    of    MAURITIUS   and   the    SEY- 
CHELLES.     By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.      Complete  in 
one  vol.  8vo.     24,?. 

FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  New  Series,  enlarged 
to  royal  4to  ;  Coloured  Plates  .^nd  Descriptions  of  the 
choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Conservatory. 
Monthly,  with  four  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  35.  td. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE,  Coloured  Plates 
and  Descriptions  by  Dr.  Hooker,  C.B..  Pres.  R.S  ,  of 
New  and  Rare  Plants  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Green- 
house.    Monthly,  with  six  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  31.  6rf. 

BOTANICAL  NAMES  for  ENGLISH 
READERS.     By  R.-\ndall  H.  Alcocic,     6.r. 

"  We  have  tested  the  volume  in  several  instances,  and  find  it 
very  correct :  and  the  explanations  are  in  many  instances 
rendered  the  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
confined  to  bare  derivations,  but  indicate  also  the  reason  why 
the  names  were  first  applied  to  the  plants  whicli  bear  them."— 
Oardejters'  Chronicle. 

"  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  plant  names, 
it  is  the  most  reliable  authority  we  know  that  is  accessible  to 
everyone." — The  Garden. 

"  A  very  interesting  and  useful  work,  which  may  be  heartily 
commended."— T"/!;:  Florist. 

"  This  admirable  work  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  will  be 
widely  appreciatedby  English  readers." — Gardeners'  Magazine. 

THE  QUINOLOGY  OF  THE  EAST 
INDIAN  PLANTATIONS.  By  J.  E.  Howard, 
F.L.S.  Folio,  Pans  II.  and  III.,  with  Ten  Coloured  and  Two 
Plain  Plates,  and  Two  Photo-prints,  cloth  63.1.,  or  complete  in 
one  Vol.,  S4J, 

HANDBOOKOFTHEBRITISH  FLORA; 
a  Description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns 
indigenous  to,  or  naturalised  in,  the  British  Isles.  By  G. 
Bentham,  F.R.S.     New  Edition.     12J. 

DOMESTIC  BOTANY  ;  an  Exposition  of 
the  Structure  and  Classification  of  Plants,  and  of  their 
uses  for  Food,  Clothing,  Medicine,  and  Manufacturing 
Purposes.  By  John  Smith,  A.L.S  ,  ex-Ciuator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Sixteen  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood- 
Engravings.      i6s, 

BRITISH   WILD    FLOWERS;  Familiarly 
Described  In  the  Four    Seasons.     By  Thomas    Moore, 
F.L.S.     Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates,  16s. 

BRITISH  FERNS  ;  with  Chapters  on  the 
Structure,  Propagation,  Cultivation,  Diseases,  Uses, 
Preservaton,  and  Distribution  of  Ferns.  By  M.  Plues. 
Sixteen  Coloured  Plates  and  Fifty-five  Wood  Engravings.. 
los.  Gd. 

FERNY  COMBES  ;  a   Ramble  after  Ferns 
in  the  Glens  and  Valleys  of  Devonshire.    By  Charlotte 
Chanter.  Third  Edition.  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  Map.  ss. 

BRITISH     GRASSES.       By     M.     Plues. 
SLxteen  Coloured    Plates    and    100  Wood    Engravings. 
ios.  6d. 

BRITISH    MOSSES.     By  the   Rev.    M.  J. 
Berkeley,     M.A.,     F.L.S.        Twenty-four     Coloured 
Plates.     2  IS. 

BRITISH    FUNGOLOGY.      By    the   Rev. 
M.  J.  Eerkelev,  M.A,,  F.  us.     Twenty-four  Coloured 
Plates.     30J. 

THE  ESCULENT  FUNGUSES  of 
ENGLAND.  Containing  an  Account  of  their  Classical 
History,  Uses,  Characters,  Development,  Structure,  Nutritious 
Properties,  Modes  of  Cooking  and  Preserving,  &c.  By  C.  D. 
Badham,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  F.  Currev, 
F.R.S.     Twelve  Coloured  Plates.     12s. 

FLORAL  PLATES,  beautifully  Coloured  by 
Hand,  6d.  and  is.  each.     List  of  over  700  varieties,  one 
stamp. 

BOTANICAL  PLATES,  or  Plant  Portraits, 
beautifully  Coloured  by  hand,  6d.  each.     Lists  of  nearly 
sooo  varieties,  one  stamp. 

L.  REEVE  and  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
Lnodon,  W.C. 


8vo,  price  35.  6d..  with  Four  Plates, 

NOTES  ON  CROQUET,  and  some  Ancient 
Bat    and    Ball     Games     Related    to    it.       By    R.    C. 

Alexander  Prior,  M.D.,  F,L  S. 

By  the  same  Author,  post  8vo,  price  7.?.  6d.     Second  Edition, 

ON  THE  POPULAR  NAMES  of  BRITISH 
PLANTS  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Origin  and  Meaning 
of  the  Names  of  our  Indigenous  and  most  Commonly  Cultivated 
Species. 

London:  F.  NORGATE,  17,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  meritioned. 

Advertising  charges,  Sd.  per  square  Inch,  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20 per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  35.  td., 
po,st-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDIMONDSON  EROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

Eelgian. 

BULLETIN  d' ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHSiRE.  a  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
EuRVENiCH,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HULLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  icu.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  hy  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
througjhout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 

London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  EC. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  go,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15.  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15.  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 

Notice. 

(By  appotnimeni  to  the  Roydl  HoriicHliural  Society. ) 

To      HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT      MAKERS. 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 

ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

MR.  M  E  C  H  I'S  ADDRESS 
to  his  OLD  FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 
the  PUBLIC  :  — 
"As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  that  I  continue  to  carry  It  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  formerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  Is  now 
fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  !  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  razor  and  razor-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  and  we  have  dressing- 
bags  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  in  peace,  except  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and.  I  may  safely 
say.  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press  ?  and  how  much 
less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel  ?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  lb  loaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  IS,  6d.  to  6d.  or  less  per  yard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6d.  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  id. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  :  fifty  years  ago.  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  axiom  that  what  I  sold  should  be  good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personally  invented,  can  testify  to  this  ;  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  'Ex- 
changed if  not  approved.'  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  in 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  of  dispatch  boxes  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  'gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
cemam,  and  '  sporting  knives  '  form  one  of  our  special  depart- 
ments. I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  quality  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  my  customers  should 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wares  with  those  of  other 
dependable  establishments,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assistants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  my  service,  and  long  ago  learned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  are  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  for\varded 
post-free  on  application." 

112,  Regent  Street,  W.,  opposite  Vlgo  Street. — 1S77, 

(^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

ARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 

on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Falling  health  causes 
advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refe- 
rences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN.  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

ANTED,  a  good  GARDENER,  married, 

without  family,  who  thoroughly  understands  Vines, 
Fruit,  Flowers,  S:c.  Wife  to  attend  to  Laundrj'.  Wages,  30J. 
per  week,  including  rooms,  gas.  and  firing, — Apply,  stating  age 
and  full  particulars,  to  J.  M.,  The  Grove,  Elphinstone  Road, 
Hastings, 

ANTED,a  married  Man,as  GARDENER 

and  GROOM  (one  horse)  ;  must  understand  Green- 
houses, S:c.  Wages  2 1 .r,  per  week  and  house  found. — X.  Y., 
Post-office,  Peterborough, 

ANTED,  a  thoroughly  efficient  SINGLE  - 

HANDED    GARDENER.      Young    married    man. 

without  family,  preferred.     Liberal  wages,  and  cottage  found. 

— T.  UROWN.  Esq..  Longfield,  Hcadingley.  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

WANTED,  a  good  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER  ;  must  be  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession,  and  have  an  interest  and  pushing  in  his  work  ;  one 
that  ihoroiigh  confidence  can  be  placed  in,  as  he  will  have  to 
take  entire  charge  of  the  place  six  months  in  the  ye.ir,  Wapes 
according  to  ability.  First-class  character  required  from  last 
employer.— J.  C-,  Mr.  Cass,  Prospect  Street,  Hull. 

Under  Gardener. 

WANTED,  for  a  Gentleman's  family,  a 
married  MAN,  without  family.  Wife  to  keep  the 
Lodge.  Age  about  30. — Address,  stating  wages  and  previous 
service,  M.  T.,  Horton  Manor,  Epsom. 

WANTED,  a  First-class  FOREMAN  and 
PROPAGATOR,  In  and  Outdoor  ;  must  be  a  good 
Salesman  ;  he  must  thoroughly  understand  the  Propagation  of 
Roses,  Coniferse,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  and  all  kinds  of 
Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  usually  grown  in  a  Nursery  ;  also  be 
thoroughly  steady  and  industrious.  State  experience,  and 
where  last  lived  or  living,  and  wages  expected. — WITTY  ano 
SON,  Cottingham,  near  Hull, 
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WANTED,  as  GENERAL  NURSERY 
FOREMAN,  an  energetic  and  'Steady  Man.  to  lake 
Management  under  master.  Must  be  a  good  Budder  and 
Grafier.  and  well  versed  in  all  departments.  Also,  at  once, 
ONE  or  TWO  expert  BUDDERS.  — Slate  wages,  references, 
&c..  to  GEORGECOOLING.  Nurseryman.  Bath. 

W"ANTE"D~"as  GROWER  and  PROPA- 
GATOR of  Roses.  Rhododendrons,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  an  active,  intelligent,  and  sober  Man,  able  to  act 
as  Salesman  when  needed.— Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to 
R.  P.  KER  AND  SON,  Aigburth  Nursery.  Liverpool. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  rehable  Man— an 
expert  BUDDERand  GRAFTER-with  agood  know- 
ledge of  General  Nursery  Work  (Outdoor).  Wages,  225.  per  week. 
Also  a  steady  MAN,  u^ed  to  General  Nursery  Work,  able  to 
assist  in  Painting  and  Glazing,  and  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Wages,  20J.  per  week.  Also  a  good  JOBBING 
HAND.  Wages.  20^.  per  week.  State  age  and  reference.— 
GEO.  J.  WOOLLETT,  Nurseries,  Caterham,  Surrey. 

^^^  ^^  Rose  Budders. 

WANTED,   for    a    short    time,    an    expert 
ROSE     EUDDER.  —  Address,    stating     terms,    to 

GEORGE  ROLTON.  Wyddial.  Buntingford.  Herts. 

Nortn  Of  England  Rose  Nurseries, 

Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 

MANAGER.— The  Executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Harrison  require  the  services  of  a  competent 
Manager  to  take  entire  Charge  of  the  Nurseries,  consisting  of 
about  50  acres.  A  suitable  person  will  be  liberally  treated  with. 
They  also  require  the  services  of  a  good  CT.ERK  and  BOOK- 
KEEPER— Appl^,  with  full  name  and  address,  and  givmg 
references  also  jtatmg  salary  expected,  to  WM.  HARRISON, 
South  Grove.  Rotherham. .^______ 

W~~  ANTED,  a  steady  Young  MAN,  to  attend 
to  the  Fires  ;  one  that  can  Paint  and  Glaze  preferred. 
—Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  JOHN  WILLS,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent.  South  Kensington,  S  W. 

ANTED,    IMMEDIATELY,    an   active, 

industrious  young  MAN,  from  iS  to  20  years  of  age, 
to  assist  in  the  Houses.  — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  wages 
required,  &c..  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  The  Garden, 
Searles.  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

Clerk. 

WANTED  in  a  London  Seed  Warehouse, 
a  Managing  and  Confidential  CLERK  and 
TRAVELLER.  Unexceptionable  references  as  to  chj,racter 
and  ability  required. — State  amount  of  experience,  and  all  parti- 
culars, to  C.  D,,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


w 


WANTED,  an  intelligent,  respectable 
young  MAN,  with  some  experience,  in  a  small  Retail 
Shop,  and  to  make  out  Invoices,  X;c —Slate  age,  reference, 
and  wages,  to  J.\MES  BIRD,  Nurseryman.  Downham. 

ANTED,   a   Young    MAN,    with   two    or 

three  years'  experience,  to  Assist  in  the  Seed  Shop. — 
Apply,  stating  wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to 
W.  J.  WATSON.  Town  Hall  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WANT     PLACES. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W,  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAINGand  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

~~0.     HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
G.\RDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such.— Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

/GARDENER     (Head).— Has    a    thorough 

VX  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Pines,  and 
Orchids,  all  kinds  of  Forcipig.  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  Laying- 
Out  Grounds.- A.  IJ.,  25,  Bradford  Road.  Sydenham,  S.E. 

C;j.ARbENER  (Head). —  Age  27,  single; 
T  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  b'nnrlics  of  the  profession, 
irn;ItidiiiK  f>rchi(l'.,  Gr^)od  cliaraclrr  frt.m  laf^t  einplnier. — G., 
Si'.rk\  House.  pL-rltlc-ton,  Mmrkley^ 

C^AkDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married; 
^  thorough  praclic.ll  knnivlcdpe  of  all  branches.  Good 
fharirter  —  W.  ALLISTON,  Tci.ih  Milestone  Cottage,  Staines 
Road,  Hoimslow,  W. 

r:j.ARDENER    (Head).  — Age    25,    single; 

V^'  steady,  energetic,  proficient  in  ibe  Cultivation  of  Vines, 
I'earhes,  Kitchen  Gnrdtning,  and  general  routine  of  Gardening. 
Head  Gardener  four  jcars.-C.  TAGGETT,  Ashley  Down, 
near  Bristol. 


E. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  37,  married.— 
J.  WoODPiRLD,  for  the  past  eleven  years  Head  Gardener 
to  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe.  Esq  ,  M.P, ,  Osbcrton.  offers  his  services 
10  any  Nobleman  or  Gcrtleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener.— Osbcrton  Gardens,  Worksop,  Notts, 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married  ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches  : 
nineteen  years'  experience  in  large  Establishments.  Nine 
ears' good  character  from  late  employer. — T.  STEVENS,  ii, 
"arren  Road,  Rcigatc. 


C GARDENER  (Head).— Single  ;  thoroughly 
T  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  including 
Orchids  and  Pines.  Stock  if  required.  Ten  years'  good 
charrtcter.- G.  WATERMAN,  The  Gardens,  Crix,  Hatfield 
Peverei,  Chelmsford. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41,  married,  no 
family  ;  understands  the  routine  of  garden  work  gene- 
rally. Twenty  years'  experience  in  large  gardens— four  years 
in  present  situation,  eleven  and  a-half  years  previous.  Good 
character  from  present  and  past  employers. — W.  PAYNE, 
Ford  Rlanor,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married, 
without  encumbrance  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  b'anches.  Wife  can  attend  to  House  during 
absence  of  family.  Leaving  his  present  employment  owing  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment.  Can  have  unexception- 
able character  for  last  three  and  a  half  years  Suburbs  of 
London  preferred. — J.  C,  Guisnes  Court,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where 
one  or  more  are  kept. — Married,  one  child  ;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches.  -J.  L..  S,  Rymer  Strict,  Heme  Hill, 
London,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  good 
Single-handed). — Age  27,  single  at  present.  Six  and 
a  half  years'  excellent  character. —Address,  with  all  particulars, 
to  A.  T.,  F.  Attwood's,  Nonington,  Wingham.  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession. No  single-handed  place  accepted.  Satisfactory 
references.— A.  M.,  Cockley  Cley  Hall,  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— H.Nott, 
Easshing  Park,  Godalming,  wishes  to  treat  with  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Man  as 
above.      First-rate  character. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  40, 
married,  no  encumbrance  ;  understands  Vines,  Stove  and 
Greeneouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Wife 
could  Manage  Diary.  Eleven  years"  good  character.- W.,  i. 
Alma  Cottages,  Leigham  Lane,  Streatham. 

To  Noblemeii  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  29, 
married,  one  child  ;  has  had  much  practical  experience 
in  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds'of  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables; 
is  well  up  in  Modern  Flower  Gardening,  Dinner-table  Decora- 
tion, and  the  Laying-Out  of  New  Grounds.  Is  sober,  energetic, 
and  well  recommended.— WILLIAM  PLUMB,  The  Lodge, 
Regent's  Park  College.  London,  N.W. 

G~  ARDENER  (He.\d,  Working,  Single- 
HANDED,  or  Otherwise). — Age  28,  no  family  ;  thoroughly 
practical.  Wife  understands  Dairy  and  Poultry  if  required. 
Good  character. — A.  C.The  Library,  Elgin  Road,  MaidaVale, 
London,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head  or  good  Single- 
handed).  —  Married  ;  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers. 
and  Melons,  Forcing  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Six  and  a  half  years' good  character.— 
J.  WHITBREAD,  Lindsey  Street,  Epping,  Essex. 

GARDENER,  where  one  or  more  are  kept. 
— Good  testimonials  from  late   and  present  employer. — 
S.  H.,  30,  Stamford  Road,  Standley  Bridge,  Fulham,  S.W. 
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GARDENER,  where  two  or  more  are  kept. 
— Age  24,  single  ;  nine  years'  experience  In  all  brandies 
of  the  profession.  Good  character.-JOHN  BRAITHWAITE, 
The  Farm,  Acomb,  near  York. 

GARDENER. — Age  30,  married;  to  take 
Charge  of  Pleasure  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Greenhouse, 
&c.  ;  can  look  after  a  Horse  and  Carriage.  Country  preferred. 
Can  be  highly  recommended  by  B.  MALLER,  Nurseryman, 
Lewlsham,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Second),  where  three  or  four 
are  kept. — Thirteen  months'  good  character.  Bothy 
preferred.  Total  abstainer. — A.  H.,  Gaddesden  Park,  Heniel 
Hempstead,  Herts. 

r:^ARDENER    (Second),    in    the    Houses, 

^•^  where  three  or  four  are  kept  — Six  years' good  character. 
C.  DUNHAM,  The  Gardens,  Wrest  Park,  near  Amplhill, 
Bedfordshire. 

GARDENER    (Under).— Used    to    Vines, 
Pines,  and  Plants.     Indoors  preferred.     Good  character. 
— H.  E,  PICKNELL,  Advertising  Agent,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 

ARDENER  (Under),  in   a  good   Estab- 
lishment — Age  20  ;  good  character. — M.  N.,  Post-oITice, 
Higligaie,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  Estab- 
lishment.—Good  ch.-iractor.— B.  SAVAGE,  Lade  Rank, 
Lealie,  near  boston. 

ARDENER    and    STEWARD.— Age    26  ; 

holds  First-class  Certificates  fiom  the  best  gardens  in 
Great  Britain.  Horticultural  and  Botanical,  and  a  First  class 
Certificate  from  Technological  Society  on  Agriculture ;  has 
been  in  present  place  four  years,  where  he  has  hadthe  M.nnage- 
inent  of  many  incn  in  various  impruvenients,  and.  wishing  to 
promote  himself,  is  ready  for  an  ensagement  as  Gardener  and 
Steward,  or  in  either  capacity  in  a  good  place. — Address  to 
advertiser,  JOHN  BRKNNAN,  Manor  Gardens,  Loughgall, 
County  Armagh. 

GARDENER  (Under),  or  JOURNEY- 
MAN,  under  Glass,  in  a  good  Establishment. — Age  20. 
Gocd  character  from  last  place.  —  T.  B.  A.,  Post-office, 
Trentham,  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  Slaffoidshire. 

FOREMAN,     or    Single-handed     where 
.-L'sistancc  is  given. — Thoroughly  experienced  mail  Exotic 
Plants,  Fruit,  $<.z.—  W.  I.,  Grove  Terrace,  Beverley. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment.— Age  25:  ten  years'  experience  in  first- 
class  places.  Highly  recommended.— D.  B.,  Eynsford,  Dart- 
ford,  Kent. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  large  Private  Establish- 
ment,  where  Forcing  Is  extensively  carried  on. — Age  35. 
Fi  rst-rate  character.  —  Apply  to  preseiit  employer,  C.  \V , 
WILSHERE,  The  Frythe,  Welwyn. 

FOREMAN,    in    the    Houses,    in    a    good 
Establishment, — Age  25  ;  nine  years' experience. — Good 
character. — T.  E.,  Post-olfice,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

OREMAN     and     PROPAGATOR     in    a 

Nursery.— Age  28.     Please  state  wages,  S:c.,  to  R.  G.  , 
Post-office,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

T^^^OREMAN,  or  PROPAGATOR.— Well-up 

-1-  In  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Clematis. 
Conifers,  S:c.  Good  references.— S.  L.,  Messrs.  PengtUey  & 
Pool,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  &c.,  59,  IJueen  Victoria 
Street,  London.  E.C. 

To  Nurserymen. 

MANAGER,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or 
in  Glass  Department.  —  Well  acquainted  with  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  First-rate  references.  -J.  J.,  Post- 
office,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. 
—Age  =0  ;  willing.     Good  reference.— Mr.  HORWOOD, 
Keyfield  Nursery,  St.  Albans,  Heits. 

TOURNEY  MAN,    in    a     Nobleman's     or 

t7  Gentleman's  Garden.  —  Age  23.  Good  character. — 
G.  G.  H.,  36,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood.  London,  N.W, 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Large   Establishment. 

^  — Thomas  Pritchard  can  with  confidence  recommend 
H.  Wells  to  any  Gardener  who  may  be  in  want  of  a  thoroughly 
industrious  and  steady  young  Man  (age  24).  Near  London  pre- 
ferred.—Umberslade  Gardens,  Hockley  Heath,  Birmingham. 

PROPAGATOR.— Mr.  William  Bull  is  in 
want  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Propagator.  None  need 
apply  whose  character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. 
Application  to  be  made  personally.  —  Establishment  for  New 
and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Market  Nursery  — 
Propagating-houses  preferred. — Age  20  ;  good  trade  experi- 
ence.— J.  K,  Post-ofTice,  Crown  Terrace,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

TMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Gentleman's 

J-  Garden. — Aged  18.  Two  years  in  present  situation. — 
A.  D.,  The  Gardens,  Mottisfont  Abbey,  Near  Romsey,  Hants 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  19  :  steady,  well  educated  ;  has  had  three  years'  expe- 
rience in  Houses  and  Gardens.  Good  references. — Y".  Z  ,  Mrs. 
House,  Evendons,  Wokingham.  Berks. 

New  South.  Wales  or  New  Zealand. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  ACCOUNTANTS, 
AGRICULTURISTS,  and  OTHERS.~A  young  Man 
(age  25)  leaving  for  the  Colonies  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
engagement.  Good  knowledge  of  Corn,  Seeds,  and  Plants, 
and  also  of  Book-keeping,  First-class  character  and  references. 
-COLONIAL,  Albert  Cottage,  Clifton  View,  Bedminster. 
Bristol. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  &c.— As  Leading  Man 
in  Jobbing  Work.  — First-class  Workman,  Also  a  useful 
handy  man  as  Plain  Carpenter,  Glazier,  Painter,  Pipe-Fitter, 
S:c.,  in  a  good  Establishment,  near  London. — State  wages  and 
particulars  to  G.  &  C,  Post-office,  Upper  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

ANAGER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK, 

in  a    Nursery,   Saed,    or    Florist    Business. — Age  32. 
First-class  references.  —  K.  W.,  2,  Burrell  Street,  Ipswich. 

To  tHe  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN      (Assistant). —  Four     years' 
experience.     Good  reference.     Security  given. — T.    H. , 
29,  Quay,  Walerford. 

SHOPMAN. — Age  25  ;  ten  years'  experience 
in  London  and  the  Provmces.     Will  be  disengaged  in  six 
weeks. — N.  R.,  Gardciiers'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


CARPENTERS,  on  a  Gentleman's  Estate.— 
Two  young  Men  seek  situations  as  above  ;  can  do 
General  Repairs,  also  Horticultural  Work  in  every  branch.^ 
Apply,  by  tetter,  to  R.  W,  F.,  9,  Grove  Lane,  Stamford  Hill, 
London,  N. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Klnahan  S:  Co..  finding  that,  through  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  Medical  Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELE 
BRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely  medicinal  purposes 
is  very  great,  submit  with  plea'^ure  the  following  Analysis  by 
Dr.  Hassall  : — "I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  sam- 
ples of  this  well-known  and  popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were 
soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell. 
The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and 
of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medicil  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  In  the  pnriiy  and  quality  of  this  Whisky." 

ao,  Great  Titchfield  Street.  0.\ford  Street,  London,  W. 
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INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


Tlic  be5t  remedy  for  ACiniTY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HKADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  the  safest  .iperiont  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Cheinists. 

6  lT  O  W  A  Y  '  S         PILLS.— 

Nervous  Debility. — No  part  of  the  human  machine 
requires  more  watching  than  the  nervous  system— upon  it  hangs 
health  and  life  itself.  These  Pills  are  the  best  regulators  and 
strengthcners  of  the  nerves,  and  the  safest  general  purifiers. 
Nausea,  headache,  giddiness,  numbness,  and  mental  apathy 
yield  to  them.  They  dispatch  in  a  summary  manner  those  dis- 
tressing dyspeptic  symptoms,  stomachic  pains,  fulness  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  abdominal  distension,  and  overcome  both 
capricious  appetites  .and  confined  bowels—  the  commonly  accom 
panying  signs  of  defective  or  deranged  nervous  power. 
Holloway's  Pdls  arc  particularly  recommended  to  person*  ol' 
studious  and  sedentary  habits,  who  gradually  sink  into  a 
nervous  and  debilitated  state,  unless  some  such  restorative  be 
occasionally  taken. 
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J.   WEEKS    &    CO.'S    ADDRESS    , 

To:ihe  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Iheir  Friends. 

Encouraged  by  the  support  hitherto  ac- 
corded  us,   we  beg  to  announce  that  we  are 

now  issuing  a  new  and  beautifully  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Conservatories,  which 

we  confidently  hope  will  satisfy  the  advanced 

and  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of  the  present 

age.     It  is  now  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  our 

business  was  first  established,  and  in  that  time 

what  improvements  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of 

the  nation  have  taken  place  !     Then  four  brick 

walls  with  holes  in  them  at  intervals,  without 

any  attempt  at  ornament,  met  the  views  of  the 

wealthy  Englishman  with  regard  to  the  external 

appearance  of  his  dwelling  ;    now  he  builds  for 

himself  a  mansion  of  imposing  or  picturesque 

elevation,   enriched   with   costly  marbles    and 

adorned  with  choicest  specimens  of  the  sculptor's 

art.     Then  the  common  objects  of  household 

use   were   badly   finished,   often  ill-adapted  to 

their  purpose  and  generally  ugly  ;  now  perfec- 
tion is  the  goal  aimed  at,  and  beauty  and  utility 

go  hand  in  hand.     Then  Conservatories  were 

simply  regarded  as  places  to  shelter  plants,  and 

were  with  a  few  exceptions  very  commonplace 

structures  ;  now  the  fact  that  appropriate  archi- 
tectural accessories  greatly  enhance  the  effect 

of  flowers   and  plants  is  universally  admitted, 

and  the  erection  of  elegant  and  costly  buildings 

is  the  result.    If  it  be  true,  as  some  one  has  said, 

that  the  character  of  an  individual  is  best  known 

by  his  pleasures,  how  great  an  elevation  has 

the  character  of  the  nation  undergone  within 

that  period,  and  how  greatly  has  horticulture 

benefited  by  the  change  !     Then  the  national 

pleasures    were    mostly    inelegant    and    often 

coarse  ;     now    they   are   much   more    refined. 

Then   Horticulture  was  regarded  as  a  science 

very  well  for  professional  gardeners,  and   but 

rarely   practised    by   amateurs  ;     now   it    has 

become  a  popular  and  fashionable  recreation. 

Then  a   Conservatory  was  the  exception,  and 

was  usually  a  glasshouse  of  unornamental  cha- 
racter at  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  seldom 

visited  by  the  family ;    now  a  conservatory  is 

considered  necessary  for  every  house  of  any  pre- 
tensions, and  is  attached  to,  greatly  adorns,  nay, 

frequently  forms  the  most  costly  part  of  it — the 

chosen  rendezvous  of  the  family  and  its  guests, 

the  cool  and  leafy  retreat  from  the  ball-room 

and  the  most  enjoyable  after-dinner  lounge. 

Then,   again,   the  improvements  in  the   ap- 
pliances for  Warming  Horticultural  Structures 

have  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  their 

artistic   embellishment.      When    our    business 

was  first  established,  the  old  hot-air  flue  was 

in  vogue,  the  science  of  heating  by  hot  water 

was   comparatively  unknown,  and  the  system 

employed   most   primitive — each   house    being 

warmed   by  a   separate  boiler,  thus  causing  an 

immense  amount  of  labour  and  serious  waste 

of  fuel.     The  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  however, 

was  completely  altered  by  the  introduction  in 

1848  of  our  "  Weeks's  Patent  Upright  Tubular 

Boiler,"    which     is     pronounced    by    eminent 

engineers  to  be  "  the "  Boiler  for  heating  by 
•  hot  water,  being  superior  in  rapidity  and  power 

1  to  any  other,  thus  enabling  whole  Horticultural 

f^^^  Establishments  to  be  heated  from  one  stokehole  \^  I 

by  one  furnace.    Not  content  with  this  success, 

but  bent  on  making  a  perfect  Boiler,  we  have 

expended  large  sums  in  carrying  out  experi- 
ments on  an   extensive   scale,  and  from   time 

to    time    have   effected  various  improvements, 

which   render   our   "Weeks's    Patent   Upright 

Tubular   Duplex    Boiler "    with    Patent    Fuel 

Economiser  unequalled.     Upwards  of  3000  of 

our    Boilers    are    novv    in    operation  in  various 

parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  heating  Horti- 
cultural Establishments,  Conservatories,  Man- 
sions, Public  Offices  and  Institutions,  Cathe- 
drals, Churches,  Manufactories,  Banks,  Prisons, 

Baths,   Hospitals,  Zoological  Gardens,  &c. — in 

some  instances  as  much  as  3  miles  of  piping 

being  warmed  from  one   stokehole.      In   con- 
*  elusion  we  beg  to  state  that  we  still  adhere  to 

our  old  principle  that  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest 

in  the  end."    All  buildings  erected  by  us  are 

manufactured  by  skilled  workmen  from  the  best 

materials.  Every  Hot-water  Apparatus  is  war- 
ranted to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  and  every 

"  Duplex  Boiler  "  fixed  by  us  is  guaranteed  for 

ten  years.     Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  King's  Road,  C/tetsea,S.W. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  *'  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellineton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  WiC. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agniw.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinc:  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Pubhshed  by  the 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  WelUngton  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County. — Saturday,  July  7,  1877. 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO    THE    GARDENEES'    CHRONICLE. 


Science,  poetry,  and  legendary  lore 
have  for  centuries  been  engaged  search- 
ing out,  sentimentalising  and  imagining 
the  history  of  the  Rose.  It  would 
require  a  bulky  volume  to  contain  all 
the  facts  known  regarding  the  Queen 
of  Flowers,  while  fable  is  always  busy 
inventing  fresh  wonders  regarding  this 
beautiful  plant.  The  Rose  is  not  the 
favourite  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time — not 
the  special  growth  of  one  little  spot  of 
earth,  but  dispersed  over  the  known 
world.  Familiar  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, and  sung  by  Anacreon  in  his  0(/t:s, 
the  Rose  has  held  its  own  against  all 
flowers  since  the  time  when  written 
chronicles  were  first  known. 

Among  the  poetical  origins  assigned 
to  the  Rose  that  of  Anacreon  is  one  of 
the  best  known — 

"  When  Cyther^a,  naked  to  the  lijiht, 
Waked  from  her  Neptunian  birth 
To  fill  with  love  the  circling  earth, 
Then — then,  in  strange  eventful  hour, 
The  earth  produced  an  infant  flower, 
By  chance,  upon  a  blooming  Thorn. 
Some  nectar  drops  in  ruby  tide 
Its  sweetly  Orient  buds  had  dyed  : 
The  gods  beheld  the  brilliant  birth, 
And  hail'd  the  Rose — the  boon  of  earth  : 
They  bade  them  bloom,  the  flowers  divine 
Of  him  who  shed  the  teeming  Vine, 
And  bade  them  on  the  spangled  Thorn 
Expose  their  bosoms  to  the  morn." 

Yet,  although  written  in  prose,  that 
concerning  Rhodanthe  is  scarcely  less 
poetical,  for,  as  the  legend  runs,  "several  princes  were  enamoured  with  Rhodanthe,  a  beautifid  Queen  of 
Corinth.  She,  however,  rejecting  all  of  them,  in  the  blind  fury  of  disdained  love  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
of  Diana.  Her  subjects,  who  defended  her,  dazzled  by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  made  her  assume  the  place 
of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Apollo,  enraged  by  this  indignity  to  his  .=:ister,  changed  Rhodanthe  into  tiie 
first  Rose  tree,  her  subjects  into  the  thorns,  and  the  three  princes  into  butterflies,  which  still  continue 
to  flutter  round  their  cherished  love." 

But  it  is  not  the  Rose  itself  only  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  poet.  Roses  are  red  as  well  as 
white,  and  to  account  for  the  former  it  is  said  that,  originally  white,  the  flower  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Venus,  whose  feet  were  lacerated  by  the  thorns  when  she  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  Adonis.  Spencer 
alludes  to  the  incident  in  the  following  couplet  : — 

"  White  as  the  native  Rose,  before  the  change 
Which  Venus'  blood  did  in  her  leaves  impress." 

Tiicn,  too,  we  have  to  account  not  only  for  the  colour  but  also  the  scent  of  this  peerless  flower — 

"  Dear  to  earth  its  smiling  bloom. 
Dear  to  heaven  its  rich  perfume  " 

— a  perfume  which,  we  may  imagine,  was  left  by  the  breath  of  Venus,  or  imparted  to  it  by  some  love-lorn 
maid.     This  idea  is  suggested  in  the  following  lines  by  Ben  Jonson  : — 


'  I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 
Not  so  much  honouring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 


'  But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 
And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear, 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee." 


But  beauty,  bloom,  and  scent  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  qualifications  which  have  raised  the  Rose  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  floral  fame.  Other  Howers  are,  beyond  doubt,  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  sweetly  odorous ; 
but  what  other  has  a  variety  which  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  nest  of  moss?  In  this  surely  is  the  Rose 
unique ;  and  to  what  strange  accident  is  so  charming  an  addition  to  the  most  charming  of  flowers  due  ? 
Perhaps  some  other  of  Flora's  favourites,  envious  of  the  beauty  of  the  Rose,  enveloped  it  in  moss,  in  the 
hope  of  hidmgits  charms;  but  the  moss,  like  modesty  in  a  fair  maiJ,  only  enhances  the  beauty  it  is  meant  to 
hide. 

The  likening  of  children  to  Rose-buds,  and  young  girls  to  the  opening  flowers,  has  become  so  hackneyed  in 
poetic  usage  that  the  simile  is  sufficient  to  render  ridiculous  otherwise  good  verse,  but  we  know  of  only  one 
instance  where  a  youth  is  compared  to  a  Rose.  It  occurs  in  Ilamlef.,  where  Ophelia  terms  the  Prince  of 
Denmark 

"  The  expectancy  and  Rose  of  this  fair  state." 

But  this  universal  flower  is  not  alone  the  ideal  of  poets  and  the  beloved  of  gods  and  goddesses— it  is 
entwined  with  the  veritable  history  of  nations,  as  exemplified  in  the  chronicles  of  our  country,  a  long  epoch 
of  national  calamities  and  civil  strife  being  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in  English  history,  was  assumed  as 


a  badge  by  Count  Egmond,  son  of  Henry  III.,  and 
founder  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  About  1277 
Guillaume  Pentecote,  Mayor  of  Provens,  having  been 
assassinated  in  a  tumult,  the  King  of  France  sent 
Count  Egmond  to  avenge  his  death.  After  restoring 
order  the  King  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Comte 
de  Champagne,  and  he  then  took  for  his  device  the 
Rose,  which  Thibaut,  Comte  de  Brie  and  Champagne, 
had  brought  from  the  East,  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  War.  Consequently,  the  botanists  tell  messieurs 
the  heralds  and  historians  that  the  Rose  of  Lancastei 
was  a  damask  {dark  crimson)  and  not  a  red  Rose. 
The  white  Rose  was  most  probably  assumed  by  the 
Yorkists  in  contradistinction,  for  the  Plantagenet 
badge  was  a  slip  of  Broom, 

Plantagenet,  "  Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd  and  so  loth 
to  speak, 
In  dumb  significance  proclaim  your  thoughts  ; 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth 
From  off  this  Brier  pluck  a  white  Rose  with  me." 

Then  the  Lancastrians  plucked  each  a  red  Rose,  and 
Warwick  tnily  prophesied — 

"  This  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  Rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night," 

— a  quarrel  which  only  ended  when  the  red  Rose 
and  the  white  were  twined  together  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  at 
which  time,  it  is  said,  a  florist  made  a  fortune  with 
the  happy  combination  ot  the  two  colours  by  hybridis- 
ing the  plants — the  result  being  a  streaked  Rose,  which 
was  called  the  York -and- Lancaster,  or  the  Union, 
Within  the  last  few  years  these  Roses  were  still  quite 
common  in  farmhouse  and  cottage  gardens  in  Lanca- 
shire, though  but  few  of  the  possessors  of  this  relic  of 
historical  interest  appeared  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  combined  colours. 

The  Rose  is  still  one  of  our  national  emblems,  but 
other  countries  also  hold  it  in  high  esteem.  The  gift 
of  a  golden  Rose,  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  a  crowned  head,  is  the  greatest 
honour  it  is  possible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  receive. 
Such  a  distinction  has  been  twice  conferred,  we 
believe,  in  our  time.  One  was  sent  to  the  ex-Queen 
of  Spain,  and  one  to  the  ex- Empress  of  the  French, 
Strangely  enough  the  Rose,  also,  was  the  device  on 
the  seal  of  the  great  Protestant  reformer,  Luther. 

English  nurserymen  catalogue  over  2000  varieties  of 
the  Rose,  but  among  them,  we  imagine,  would  be 
found  many  with  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
The  different  varieties  of  Roses,  however,  are  quite 
numerous  enough  to  justify  the  boast  of  a  successful 
cultivator  that  he  had  a  different  Rose  for  his  button- 
hole every  day  in  the  year,  for  the  Rose  is  found  in 
one  or  other  of  its  varieties  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  It  blooms  beneath  the  scorching  sun 
of  the  tropics,  and  cheers  the  short-lived  Arctic 
summer  with  its  pale  roseate  flowers,  appearing  like 
an  emanation  of  the  red-tinted  snow  which  has  for  so 
many  months  covered  the  ground.  J. 


ROSE    CULTURE. 

I  AM  not  going  to  write  a  lengtlicned  essay  on  Rose 
culture,  but  just  to  give  a  few  useful  and  practical 
suggestions.  There  are  plenty  of  existing  books  on 
the  Rose,  representing  every  branch  of  culture,  but 
who  can  write  of  seasons  l)cfore  they  come?  or  who 
can  write  of  evils,  or  suggest  remedies  to  be  of  any 
practical  use,  before  the  former  are  apparent,  espe- 
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cially  if  they  are  climat.il  ?  "Well,  Lancashire  does 
not  bear  the  best  of  names  for  a  good  cUmate,  and  I 
cannot  take  up  the  cudgels  for  lier  ;  she  tries  patience 
very  often  in  that  respect,  and  has  maintained  her 
reputation  in  1S77.  The  greatest  difficulty  we 
labom-  under  here  is  "clhnate;"  people  can  say 
what  they  will,  talk  for  a  centuiy  if  they  like, 
but  those  who  do  not  succeed  in  growing  grand 
Roses  may  sum  up  the  reason  in  three  words — '*  soil 
and  climate,"  especially  the  latter  ;  next  comes 
situation. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  good  customer  to  nurserymen, 
and  to  buy  Roses  every  year,  purchase  your  stock 
from  a  good  climate  and  plant  them  over  as  wide  an 
area  as  you  can  when  they  reach  home — plant  on 
shrubbery  banks  and  borders,  where  they  will  be  half- 
starved  or  roasted  during  a  hot  or  dry  summer  or 
worried  with  green-fly  or  other  aphis  to  which  the 
Rose  is  subject  when  grown  in  unfavourable  situations 
and  well  neglected.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  desire 
to  succeed,  purchase  your  Roses  from  some  grower 
contiguous  to  home,  or  at  all  events  from  a  worse 
climate  than  your  own  if  possible  ;  have  your  mind 
made  up  that  they  shall  have  your  earliest  and  best 
attention,  which  means  careful  planting  when  the  soil 
(which  must  be  as  good  as  can  be  obtained)  is  in  a 
favourable  state  for  the  operation  of  planting  to  be 
performed.  Try  if  possible  to  select  a  plot  of  ground 
well  sheltered  from  cuttmg  winds  ;  and  herein  lies  the 
greatest  secret  in  Rose  growing  in  this  variable  Lanca- 
shire climate  of  ours.  I  have  seen  cases  \\'here  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  preparation  fail,  when 
others  with  half  the  expense  have  succeeded  through 
selecting  or  rather  being  in  possession  of  a  favourable 
situation.  Unnecessary  shading  or  coddling  is  just 
as  bad  as  the  other  extreme,  but  by  having  your 
Roses  in  a  good  situation,  and  all  or  nearly  all 
together,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  attend  to  their  daily 
wants  ! 

See  what  can  be  done  with  soft-soap,  water,  and  a 
syringe,  in  the  shape  of  cleanliness,  and  also  note  how 
dearly  we  pay — under  new  names — for  what  may  be 
bought  at  ^d.  per  pound.  These  new  baptismal  pro- 
cesses are  said  to  kill  green-fly,  red-spider,  mildew, 
canker,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  diseases — anything, 
in  fact,  but  the  Vine  Phylloxera  ;  and  they  liave  also 
been  known  to  do  irreparable  damage  in  all  sorts  of 
fruit-houses,  for  the  higher  the  price  you  pay  the  more 
powerful  it  becomes  in  its  effect.  Now  as  this  short 
article  is  especially  intended  for  non-professional 
growers,  let  me  strongly  recommend  soft  soap  at 
4(/,  per  pound,  sold  under  its  own  name,  as  the  most 
simple  and  most  effective  recipe  that  can  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  oz.  to  the  gallon,  according  to 
the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of  the  Rose  leaves  and 
shoots  at  the  time  the  liquid  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  fine  rose. 

If  the  collection  is  kept  well  together,  the  same 
advantages  in  feeding  as  in  cleanliness  will  appear 
evident  enough  to  the  intending  cultivator,  should  the 
soil  happen — as  is  often  the  case — not  to  be  a  proper 
mixture  capable  of  assisting  Nature  in  producing 
Roses  of  a  modern  type.  All  these  little  attentions  are 
sure  to  be  neglected  if  Roses  are  scattered  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  yet  we  wonder  how  it 
is  they  are  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  perfection. 
We  now  come  to  the  question  of  pruning  in  spring. 
How  and  when  shall  we  do  it  ?  For  my  own  part 
I  must  confess  to  being  often  somewhat  puzzled.  I 
have  decided  against  early  pruning,  but  not  so 
"thinning."  We  thin  out  all  the  unnecessary  and 
weakly  growths  early,  so  that  at  pruning  time  we 
may  have  only  to  shorten  according  to  judgment 
or  circumstances  the  shoots  that  are  left.  Sup- 
pose any  one  has,  like  ourselves,  a  small  spare 
plantation  of  Roses  that  can  be  pegged  down,  it  will 
insure  an  early  supply  of  Roses — that  is,  in  case 
standards  and  half-standards  suffer  to  an  injurious 
extent  through  frosty  winds  experienced  during  the 
spring  months.  I  recommend  "layering"  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  protection,  which  cannot  be  so 
readily  given  to  the  st:andard  section,  but  even  those 
may  be  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  having 
recourse  to  dried  Asparagus  litter,  which  is  a  won- 
derful protection,  and  a  clean  one,  and  offers  but 
little  obstruction  to  air  and  light.  If  those  for  whom 
these  few  hints  are  penned  do  not  adopt  my  view 
of  the  case,  my  object  will  be  gained  all  the  same  if 
those  who  reject  it  are  on  the  alert  next  spring, 
and  try  what  remedy  they  think  best  or  have  at  com- 
mand in  order  to  prevent  "Jack  Frost  "  from  slaying 
the  Rose  harvest.    IV,  Hinds^  Otterspooh 


OUR    SELECTION    OF    ROSES. 

The  following  list  includes  seventy-two  of  the  most 
useful  "  all  round  Roses"  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  To  farther  assist  Rose  growers  of  smaller 
means  we  have  marked  a  selection  of  forty-eight  of  the 
above  with  an  asterisk  *  thirty-six  with  i",  twenty- 
four  with  +,  and  twelve  with  II. 
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Adolphe  BrongniarE 

Alfred  Colomb  *t 

Annie  Laxton  *tj 

Antoine  Ducher 

Beauty  of  Waltham  " 

Boiile  de  Neige 

Camille  Bernardin 

Captain  Christy  ^"t 

Ct^line  Forestier 

Centifolia  rosea 

Charles  Lefebvre  *tt 

Charles  Rouillard 

Comtesse  de  Chabrillant 

Comtesse  d'Oxford  '  t 

Devoniensis  ^\V\ 

Dr.  Andry*tt 

Due  de  Rohan 

Duke  of  Connaught 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  ■■ttii 

Duchesse  de  Caylus 

Ducheise  de  Vallambrosa  -^t'll 

Dupuy  Jamin  *t 

Edward  Morren  *t 

Eiie  Morel  * 

Etienne  Level  *t{ 

Exposition  de  Brie  *t 

Felix  Genero 

Francois  Michelon  *tM! 

Gi5ni-ral  Jacqueminot  * 

Gloire  de  Dijon  * 

Horace  Vernet  *tt 

Hyppolite  Jamin 

John  Hopper  *t 

Jules  Margottin  * 

La  Fontaine 

La  Fran:;e  "lt|l 

La  Rosifere  -ft 


Belle  I^yonnaise 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Devoniensis 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux 
Gloire  de  Dijon 


Leopold  Hausberg 

Louise  Peyronney 

Louise  Van  Houtte  *tt 

Madame  C.  Wood  *\ 

Madame  Clemence  Joig- 
neaux  * 

Madame  la  Earonne  de  Roths- 
child -ti 

Madame  Lacharme  *tj|| 

Madame  Th^rese  Levet  *ttl| 

Madame  Eugfenie  Verdier  "tj 

Madame  Victor  Verdier  *tj|l 

Madame  Willermoz  * 

Mare'chal  Niel  *UII 

Mari^chal  Vaillant 

Marie  Rady 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  * 

Marcjuise  de  Castellane  "^ttll 

Marie  Baumann  *t|ll 

Maurice  Bernardin 

Miss  Hassard  "t 

Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas 

Mons.  Fournier 

Mona.  Noman  *t 

Niphetos  ■*. 

Oxonian  * 

Paul  Verdier 

Perle  des  Jardins 

Pierre  Notting 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  '' 

Princess  Beatrice  *t 

Royal  Standard  *+t 

Senateur  Vaisse  '  t 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami  * 

Victor  Verdier  ^tj 

Xavier  Olibo  *ttll 


Madame  Falcot 
Madame  Willermoz 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
NIphe'os 
Perle  de  Lyon 


Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Veitch)     Perle  des  Jardins 
Roses  suitable  for  Hedges. 


Gloire  de  Dijon 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand] 

Berthc  Baron 

Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux 

Anna  AlexiefT 

Dupuy  Jamain 

Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood 


Due  de  Montpensier 

Victor  Verdier 

Due  de  Wellington 

Madame  Hardy 

Bialrii  No.  2    \   Good    corner 

Fulgens  f        plants. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 


Gloire  de  Dijon 
Mar(5ehal  Niel 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 


Climbing  Roses. 

I      Climbing  Victor  Verdier 

Climbing  Devoniensis 
I      Princess  Louise 


ENGLISH   ROSES. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  numbers  of  Roses  grown  by  English 
nurserymen.  Every  nurseryman,  more  or  less,  is  a 
Rose  grower,  and  the  quantity  sold  is  enormous. 
Acres  upon  acres  are  devoted  to  their  culture  through- 
out the  country,  while  tlie  amount  of  glass  devoted  to 
pot  Roses,  or  to  purposes  of  propagation,  is  also  very 
large.  One  of  the  sights  of  that  well  ordered  nursery, 
Smith's  of  Worcester,  is  a  long  range  entirely  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the 
Manet  ti. 

The  names  of  those  who  make  Rose  exhibiting 
and  Rose  growing  a  speciality,  are  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words.  The  reader  has  but  to 
turn  to  our  columns  to-day  to  find  that  the  rosarians 
of  the  present  are  no  unworthy  successors  of  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

While  France  may  fairly  claim  la  gloire  of  having 
been  the  nursing-mother  of  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  notable  Roses,  yet  there  are  signs  that  England  is  no 
longer  going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  we 
may  safely  venture  to  back  our  Pauls,  our  Turners, 
Cranstons,  and  others  for  scientific  precision  in 
Rose  raising,  as  well  as  for  the  results  obtained. 
The  French  are  a  more  logical  and  systematic  nation 
than  we  in  most  things,  but  we  very  much  doubt  if 
the  English  raisers  have  not  manifested  a  great  deal 
more  science  in  their  procedure  in  this  particular 
matter  than  the  French.  Amid  the  numbers  of  Rose 
books  also,  Mr.  William  Paul's  Rose  Garden  stands  out, 
not  merely  as  a  practical  guide  to  culture,  but  as  a 
model  of  scientific  reasoning  and  observation  applied 
to  practice.  Mr.  Rivers'  Rose  Amateur^ s  Guide  is  also 
a  veritable  treasure-house  of  lore  and  original  observa- 
tions connected  with  the  Rose.  Of  books  devoted  to 
practical  cultivation  chiefly  there  is  a  large  selection, 
and  while  they  vary  considerably  in  scope  and  treat- 
ment there  is  not  one  but  is  good.  We  cite,  lastly,  a 
few  of  the  best  known  EngUsh  Roses,  with  the  name 


of  the  firms  by  whom  they  were  sent  out,  and,  in  some 
instances,  raised.  Much  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
successful  raiser  than  to  the  merchant  who  merely  pur- 
chases a  good  Rose  which  he  procures  iu  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  and  then  sends  out  to  the  public  with 
his  name  attached  thereto. 


;K  Paul  6^  Son,  IVal^/uim, 
Black  Prince 
Cceur  de  Lion 
Diana 

Dr.  Lindley 
Elizabeth  Vlgneron 
Lady  Suffield 
Princess  Beatrice 
Princess  Christian 
Princess  of  Wales 
Red  Rover 
Magna  Charta 
Lord  Macaulay 
Queen  of  Waltham 
Star  of  Waltham 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Lord  Clyde 
Queen  Eleanor 
Peach  Blossom,  Sec. 
Laxtoji. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter 
Empress  of  India 
Annie  Laxton 
Emily  Laxton 
Prince  of  Wales 
Princess  Louise,  &c. 

Mat-tin,  Diuidec, 
Ayrshire 

Broivn. 
Brown's  Superb  Blush 
Blairii  Nos.  i  and  2 

Griiiiwood. 
Uoique  Provence  (1777) 

Lcc, 
Crimson  Moss 

Sweet. 
Mossy  Rose  de  Meau.ic 

Skailer. 
Old  White  Moss 

lyilliaiiis,  Pitmaston, 
Double  Austrian  Briar 


Rivers. 
Rivers'  George  the  Fourth 
Ayrshire  Queen 
Rivers'  Musk,  &c. 

Paul  &^  Son,  Cfieshunt. 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
Duke  of  Connaught 
Dr.  Hooker 
Reynolds  Hole 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
The  Shah 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Empress  of  India 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier 
W.  W,  Saunders,  &c. 

Turner. 
John  Stuart  Mill 
Miss  Hassard 
Mrs.  Baker 
Oxonian 

Rev.  J.  B.  Camm 
Royal  Standard 
Black   Diamond 
Miss  Poole 
Miss  Ingram,  &c. 

Cranston. 
Climbing  Jules  Margottin 
Crimson  Bedder 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

Foster. 
Climbing     DevoniensiSj      sen 
out  by  Pince  &  Co. 

Nohle. 
Queen  of  Bedders 

Bell  &>  Son. 
Von  Moltke 

Keynes. 
Letty  Coles,  a  sport 

BroT.u/1,  Perth. 
Double  Scotch 

IVard,  Ipswich. 
John  Hopper 


WHAT  TO   LOOK   FOR  AT 

THE   ROSE   SHOWS. 

Amongst  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  leading 
Rose  shows  it  is  certain  that  very  few  possess  that 
knowledge  which  enables  them  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  various  specimens  before  them,  and  to 
make  profitable  selections  for  their  future  use.  Dazzled 
by  the  wealth  of  beauty  before  their  eyes,  Ihey  m.irk 
down  from  the  tallies  the  names  of  such  varieties  as, 
from  the  colour,  size  (for  sensationalism  prevails 
even  in  Rose  showing),  or  some  other  quality 
of  their  flowers,  strike  their  fancy,  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  true  character  under  culture.  What 
wonder  that  such  a  crude  and  unwise  proceed- 
ing should  so  often  be  followed  by  disappointment. 
The  rash  and  inexperienced  therefore  should  be  cau- 
tioned that  there  is  no  test  of  the  merits  of  Roses  so 
fallacious  as  the  ''stands."  It  would  be  as  wise  to 
purchase  a  horse  without  warranty  or  trial  as  to  order 
a  Rose  merely  because  it  forms  one  amongst  a  prize 
collection. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  inexperienced  it  will  be 
well  therefore  at  this  period  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  some  Roses  which  are  less  known 
than  certain  favourites  whose  reputations  are  well 
established,  and  with  the  characters  of  which  most 
rosarians  are  well  acquainted.  These  varieties  for  the 
most  part  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  issues  of  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  the  novelties  for  the  current 
season  being  few  in  number  and  merely  upon  trial. 
They  are  necessarily  the  produce  of  young  plants 
grafted  during  the  winter  and  spring,  or  of  the  few 
imported  "stools  "  after  they  have  been  severely  cut 
back  to  furnish  scions. 

Tea  Roses. 

The  "Teas  "  will  be  noticed  first,  as  the  class  most 
generally  known,  and  of  which  the  fewest  are  brought 
out.  A  few  acquisitions  have  been  made  in  these,  of 
which  the  seedlings  from  Gloire  de  Dijon  are  the  best. 
Madame  Berard  is  especially  fine,  vigorous  and  hardy, 
more  rosy  salmon  than  its  parent.  Next,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  more  ygUow.  Madame  Levet,  Madame  Trifle, 
are  likewise  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  not  so  fine  as  those 
previously  named,  but  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown 
out-of-doors.  Catherine  Mermet  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  class,  flesh-rose,  vigorous,  and  fairly  hardy. 
Other  Teas  for  special  notice  are  Marie  Guillot,  Cecile 
Berthod,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins,  a  fine 
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yellow  ;  Mndame  I\[argottin  and  Madame  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Souvenir  do  Paul  Neron,  Jean  Pernet,  yellow  ; 
Mons.  Furtado,  clear  sulphur-yellow.  Old  Niphetos 
ought  to  be  marked  by  those  without  it.  These  are 
all  good  and  safe  either  for  culture  under  glass  or 
out-of-doors  where  Tea  Roses  may  be  grown  at  all. 

IIVDRID    PERPETUALS, 

Next  in  order  let  us  refer  to  some  H.P.'s  : — ^[arie 
Cointet,  which  burst  upon  the  Rose  world  like  a 
surprise  at  the  Crystal  Palace  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  buying  Roses  from  show  blooms  only  ; 
some  nurserymen  did  not  even  have  it  in  their  lists, 
yet  on  that  occasion  it  was  really  beautiful — it  has 
not  been  seen  in  the  same  form  again.     It  is  a  bad 


colour  J  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  new  beauties,  Queen  and 
Star  of  Waltham,  Magna  Charla,  and  Queen  Eleanor, 
I,a  Souvcraine,  large,  after  Madame  CIcmcnce  Joig- 
neaux  ;  Madame  Louis  Leveque,  Reine  du  Midi, 
Francois  Fontaine,  St.  George  (Wm.  Paul),  one  of 
the  finest  dark  Roses  ;  Triomphe  de  France,  said  to 
have  been  specially  so  named  in  France.  Subject  to 
qualifying  remarks,  these  are  noteworthy  Roses, 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  they  are  not  pointed 
out  to  the  prejudice  of  such  well-known  favourites  as 
Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Rady,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  the  like,  which  are 
certain  to  be  in  fine  order  whenever.they  appear. 

One  of  the  more  modern  classes  in  the  schedules 
is  that  for  the  best  twelve  of  any  single  variety.  In 
many  respects   this  is  the  most  important  section  in 


They  are  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  William  Jesse, 
rarclyseen  ;  Baronne  Prevost,  and  La  Reine— seedlings 
from  the  two  last  frequently  now  being  sent  out.  The 
rapidity  with  which  new  Roses,  like  meteors,  appeal' 
and  disappear  may  be  judged  of  by  noting  the  best  of 
the  decade  following  those  named  above.  Foremost 
in  order  of  time  and  merit  stands  the  once  famous 
Geant  des  Batailles  {Guillot  pcre),  then  deemed  a 
marvel  of  colour,  but  now  relegated,  not  altogether 
undeservedly,  to  the  realms  of  oblivion.  Others 
were  Mrs.  Rivers,  Auguste  Mie,  Caroline  de  Sansalles, 
Comtc  de  Nanteuil,  William  Griffiths.  These  were 
all  beautiful  Roses,  but  lacking  in  some  quality  to 
hold  their  own  against  present  rivals,  and  conse- 
quently are  gradually  falling  out  of  sight.  In  1S53 
the  justly  celebrated  Gloire  de  Dijon  first  appeared  ; 


grower,  and  equally  bad  or  propagation.  So  is 
Lacharme's  Captain  Christy,  about  which  so  much 
talk  was  made.  For  one  bud  that  takes  a  dozen  pro- 
bably will  fail.  Besides,  it  is  not  equal  to  that  admi- 
rable doer,  ^^dlle'.  Eugenie  Verdier.  Marie  Finger 
is  something  in  the  line.  The  beautiful  tinted  white 
Marquise  de  Morlemart  is  a  delicate  grower.  Take 
the  following  as  distinct  and  good,  and  suitable  for 
amateurs  : — Auguste  Rigotard,  brilliant  red  ;  Baron 
Boastetten,  very  dark  ;  Comte  Raimbaud,  dark 
carmine,  a  fine  colour  ;  Comtesse  Screnyi,  light  ; 
Comlesse  Vally  de  Serenyi,  amaranth-carmine  ;  La 
Rosiere,  dark — fine  dark  colours  are  scarce  ;  Ilip- 
polyte  Jamain,  in  the  line  of  Comtcssc  d'Oxford  ; 
Antoine  Mouton,  after  Paul  Neron  ;  Mons,  Noman, 
fine,  but  uncertain.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
Francois  Michclon,  which  upon  occasion  also  took 
rosarians  by  storm.  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa, 
superior  to  Captain  Christy  ;  Mons.  F.  V.  Teas,  a  fine 
bright  red  ;    Fran5ois  Courlin,  purplish,  distinct  in 


any  cxliibillon,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  shows  the 
relative  repute  in  which  certain  kinds  are  held  by  pro- 
fessional growers,  but  it  indicates  the  blooming  power, 
so  to  speak,  of  special  sorts,  as  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  cut  twelve  flowers  sufficiently  perfect  for 
show  purposes  at  a  given  date  than  thrice  the  number 
of  single  I)loom5,  even  in  the  largest  collections.  The 
kinds  appearing,  therefore,  in  the  class  of  twelve 
singles  are  tolerably  safe  for  adoption, 

Roses  of  the  last  Generation. 
The  perfection  to  which  the  Rose  as  a  flower  has 
now  attained  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Fifty 
years  ago,  before  the  discoveries  of  MM.  LafTay, 
Vibcrt  and  Desprez,  &c..  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
the  magnificent  specimens  of  Tea-scented  China  were 
unknown.  Out  of  their  numerous  productions  only 
four  of  these  pioneers  of  progress  now  remain,  and 
these  arc  still  sometimes  seen  on  the  stands,  though 
scarcely  considered  to  rank  amongst  the  first  lli^iht. 


a  variety  of  such  super-excellence  and  rare  utility 
that  it  stands  quite  alone  — La  France,  amongst  very 
recent  introductions,  being  its  only  rival  in  versatility, 
though  in  a  different  line. 

The  year  185^  forms  one  of  the  epochs  in  Rose 
progress,  inasmuch  as  wc  had  Jules  Margottin  (Mar- 
goltin  pere),  and  General  Jacqueminot  (Rousscles), 
two  varieties  that  have  left  their  impress  in  separate 
lines,  and  which  still  perpetuate  it  year  by  year,  in  the 
guise  of  seedlings  surpassing  even  tiicir  parents. 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Raglan  (from  Geant  des 
Batailles),  and  like  other  progeny  of  that  variety 
rarely  seen  ;  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Lt.  Ville  de  St. 
Denis,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  ^^adan■le  Domage,  Madame 
Vidut,  and  Madame  or  I  )uL]iessc  de  Cam  I  )a  ceres, 
were  also  fine  Roses,  some  of  which  are  yet  seen  upon 
the  tables,  and  are  yet  used  for  producing  seed. 
Prince  Leon,  of  the  same  date,  once  considered 
as  the  most  symmetrical  of  Roses,  has  virtually 
gone  out  of  cultivation,    on   account   uf  its   unsalis- 
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factory  habit,  the  difficulty  of  successfully  propa- 
gating it.  Madame  Knorr,  most  lovely  in  the 
bud,  belongs  also  to  this  period,  also  Louise  Pey- 
ronney.  Then,  again,  came  Souvenir  de  la  Reine 
d'Angleterre  and  Tnomphe  de  TExposition,  two  extra 
large  flowers,  though  something  of  the  roughest,  and 
both  well-known  seed-bearers.  In  1S59,  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  the  first  striking  discovery  of  Lacharme, 
who  has  since  done  so  much  towards  enriching  the 
roseries  of  the  world  by  some  of  their  finest  orna- 
ments, came  out,  the  model  of  symmetrical  close 
flowers  ;  Comtesse  Chabrilland  (Marest),  also  Anna 
Alexieff,  scarcely  now  a  show  flower,  but  excel- 
lent in  pots  or  in  the  garden.  Guillot  pere  in  i860 
issued  Senateur  Vaisse,  the  finest  of  the  crimson- 
scarlet  class,  of  which  there  are  so  many  high-class 
representatives,  since  thrown  somewhat  into  the  shade 
by  Lacharme's  Alfred  Colomb.  1S66  :  Louis  XIV.,  an 
exquisite  colour,  a  dark  arterial  blood,  came  in  the 
same  list.  This  Rose  would  be  invaluable  were  it  a 
thrifty  grower,  but  no  stock  suits  it,  and  it  has  con- 
sequently declined  in  demand.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh is  the  only  Rose  that  surpasses  it  in  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  tone.  Continuing  the  same  year's 
list,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  a  fine  Rose,  but  sur- 
passed by  Mr.  William  Paul's  Beauty  of  Waltham  ; 
Due  de  Cazes,  an  excellent  Rose  ;  Madame  Furtado, 
a  model  of  the  Cabbage  Rose  type,  but  unfortunately 
a  bad  doer.  About  the  same  time  likewise,  these 
charming  perpetual  Bourbons,  Baron  Gonella,  Ca- 
therine Guillot,  and  Comtesse  Barbantanne,  were 
worthy  additions  to  our  Rose  grounds ;  more  distin- 
guished for  symmetry  than  size,  they  are  seldom  now 
seen  in  the  competition-boxes  at  our  shows.  1S62 
was  the  rosarian's  annus  mirabilis — the  year  of  years. 
Never  before  nor  since  were  so  many  gems  presented 
for  our  admiration,  but  we  must  reserve  the  notice 
their  transcendent  merit  deserves  for  a  future  paper. 
W,  D.  Prior,  25,  Bhtrton  Road,  Clapton,  E, 


THE  TRUE    HISTORY  OF 

A  ROSE. 

A  BOTANICAL  description  even  of  the  loveliest 
flower  is  not  very  lively  if  regarded  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction, nor  indeed  is  the  florist's  enumeration  of  the 
points  of  the  fairest  Rose  that  ever  bloomed  much 
more  entertaining.  Personal  interest  is  lacking  to 
animate  the  whole,  Even  the  facial  characteristics 
of  Mr.  William  Sykes  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Penny  Dreadful,  if  they  were  not 
accompanied  by  some  record  of  his  deeds  and  sayings. 
It  so  happens  that  the  history  of  a  well-known 
Rose  is  associated  with  some  gentlemen  whose 
names  might  have  figured  appropriately  in  the  Police 
Gazette.  But  lest— on  the  principle  that  a  man  is 
known  by  his  companions — an  odium  should  be 
thrown  on  a  young  lady  of  unsullied  purity  and 
untarnished  reputation,  I  proceed  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing veracious  history.  By  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  lady  should  be  brought  into  court  (as 
happily  she  is  not  likely  to  be),  she  will  assuredly 
leave  it  again  without  a  stain  on  her  character. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  from  information  re- 
ceived, I  was  induced  to  go  and  see  a  Rose  whose 
characteristics  were  described  to  me  as  something  out  of 
the  common  way.  The  Rose  had  bloomed  three  years 
in  succession,  always  preserving  its  special  features.  I 
went,  I  saw,  I  won  my  prize,  at  the  expenditure  of 
a  large  sum  of  money-  My  acquisition  had  four 
"eyes."  To  make  sure  of  them,  I  destroyed  the  rest 
of  the  plant.  The  sport — for  sport  it  was — was  evi- 
dently a  Tea  Rose  of  unusual  merit.  On  my  homeward 
journey  I  wrapped  my  treasure  in  a  piece  of  newspaper, 
and  placed  it  by  my  side  on  the  seat  of  the  railway' 
carriage,  together  with  another  travelling  companion, 
my  umbrella.  Towards  the  end  of  the  journey,  how- 
ever, I  was  called  into  another  compartment  to  speak 
to  a  friend,  and  with  him  I  rode  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  some  eiglit  miles,  leaving  my  packages 
behind  me.  What  was  my  dismay  on  returning  to 
the  carriage  I  had  quitted  en  route  to  find  neither 
Rose  nor  umbrella.  PTere  was  a  catastrophe  !  My 
money  sunk,  my  anticipations  blighted,  my  umbrella 
vanished,  my  beautiful  Rose  annihilated.  What  could 
be  done? 

I  remembered  that  I  had  left  two  men  of  very 
suspicious  appearance  in  the  carriage,  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  in  one  stage  of  about  eight  miles  only  I  could 
have  possibly  lost  these  things.  It  struck  me,  how- 
ever, all  at  once  that  these  men  had  ray  Rose  and  my 


umbrella,  too.  The  station  at  which  I  alighted  was 
contiguous  to  another  on  a  different  line  of  railway,  so 
I  at  once  hastened  to  that  other,  but,  alas !  I  could 
see  no  trace  of  the  two  men.  On  proceeding  further, 
however,  up  in  one  corner  of  the  station  there  was 
the  newspaper,  with  the  Rose  in  it  safe  and  sound. 
The  recovery  of  the  Rose  emboldened  me,  and  gave 
me  hopes  for  my  umbrella.  I  was  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  regain  that  also.  I  waited  until  the  train 
was  ready  to  start,  when,  as  I  expected,  my  former 
travelling  companions  appeared,  one  of  them  carrying 
my  umbrella.  I  speedily  regained  that  also,  and  my 
despair  was  converted  into  joy. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Rose — it 
was  Letty  Coles.  Never  was  a  fine  Rose  so  nearly 
lost  to  the  lovers  of  Roses  as  this  flower.  I  consider 
it  myself  wonderful,  for  had  that  paper  parcel  been 
thrown  away  the  Rose  would  have  perished,  and 
Letty  Coles  would  have  been — nowhere.  From  those 
four  eyes,  however,  the  Rose  has  been  propagated  and 
distributed.  It  was  a  sport  from  Madame  Wil- 
lermoz,  and  fine  flowers  will,  I  trust,  be  exhibited 
this  year,  John  Keynes,  Salisbury, 


OLD    ROSES. 


"Without  at  all  denying  the  great  beauty  of  many 
of  the  Plybrid  Roses,"  writes  Mr.  EUacombe,  "  I  am 
sure  that  growers  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  do  not 
know  what  they  lose  in  so  entirely  ignoring  the  Roses 
as  they  do."  We  entirely  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent, and  think  that  one  function  of  the  Rose 
Society  should  be  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  these  lovely  flowers.  As  a 
means  to  this  end  we  asked  Mr.  EUacombe  to  be 
kind  enough  to  select  from  among  the  multitude 
grown  by  him  those  species  most  remarkable  or 
interesting  as  garden  plants.  In  reply  he  has  sent  us 
the  following  list,  but  in  view  of  the  confusion  of  the 
nomenclature,  he  simply  gives  the  names  as  he  finds 
them,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  their  correct- 


Cabhage  Rose.— Unsurpassed  for  scent,  the  "  Pro- 
vencal Rose  "  of  Hamlet. 

Moss  Rose. 

Damask. 

Scotch, — Forms  most  beautiful  bushes,  which  are 
loaded  with  flowers  in  their  season. 

Banksia.  white  and  yellow. — Is  the  single  form  in 
cultivation  ? 

Bracteata,  or  Macartney. — A  grand  single  Rose 
with  bright  foliage.  The  double  form  is  very  inferior,  as 
it  wants  the  golden  centre. 

ViLLOSA.— The  old  Apple  Rose.  Very  effective  as  a 
lawn  shrub  both  in  flower  and  fruit. 

Green  Rose,  R.  verte.  — More  curious  than  pretty. 

MiCROPHYLLA. — A  charming  Rose  when  well  grown, 
and  very  distinct  ;  very  double,  beautiful  foliage,  unlike 
any  other  plant,  and  with  a  curious  prickly  calyx. 

Alba.— One  of  the  oldest  English  garden  Roses,  and 
most  excellent,  but  seldom  seen  out  of  cottage  gardens  ; 
pure  while,  double,  but  not  very  fully  ;  probably  a  variety 
of  R.  arvensis,  and  almost  beating  the  while  Rose  of 
York. 

RuBRiFOLiA. — Curious  for  the  colour  of  the  stems  and 
leaves,  and  handsome  both  in  flower  and  fruit ;  single, 

Moschata, — The  old  Musk  ;  a  long  rambling  Rose, 
but  very  sweet,  with  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers. 

York  and  Lancaster.— Very  distinct. 

Alpina. — The  Rose  without  a  thorn. 

Anemon^flora. — Fortune's  name  for  a  very  distinct 
form  of  R.  indica,  a  small  double  cluster  Rose. 

Multiflora. — The  Bramble-flowered  Rose.  A  pretty 
Rose,  very  like  the  double  Bramble  (see  p.  x.). 

De  Meaux. — An  excellent  old  Rose. 

R.  RUBIGINOSA. — Double  and  single  Sweet  Briar. 

Austrian  Bkier. — Distinguished  by  its  different 
colour  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  petals. 

Fairy  Rose. — Very  dwarf,  so  that  edgings  may  well 
be  made  of  it.  The  new  white  one,  Little  Pet,  is  espe- 
cially pretty. 

Monthly  China. — Too  much  neglected.  I  know 
of  no  flowering  shrub  that  can  show  such  a  succession 
of  flowers  as  tliis.     Does  any  one  ? 

R.  ciNNAMOMEA, — A  rambling  bush,  but  the  flowers 
very  bright,  and  the  long  fruit  very  handsome. 

Has  any  one  got  R.  Hardii,  simplicifolia,  sulphurea 
single,  and  myi-iacantha  ? 


THE    ROSE    IN    FRANCE. 

The  cultivation  of  Roses  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  is 
a  very  important  affair,  and  gives  employment  to 
several  hundreds  of  people. 

First  of  all,  the  Roses  are  grown  as  ornamental 
shrubs  for  sale.  They  are  mostly  grafted  on  the 
Brier,  either  as  tiges  (standards),  de'ni-tiges,  or  dwarfs. 
The  Manetti  stock  is  very  seldom  used  here,  although 


the  case  stands  otherwise  at  Angers  ;  the  multiflora 
Rose,  La  Grifferaye,  is  sometimes,  but  seldom,  used  as 
a  stock  for  standard  Roses.  About  250  acres  of  ground 
may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  grafted 
Roses  around  Paris.  As  the  plants  are  left  for  two 
seasons  on  the  ground,  being  cleai'ed  off  and  sold  only 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  produce  of  half  that 
extent  only  is  put  in  the  trade  every  year. 

On  an  average,  not  less  tiian  24,000  plants  are  put 
on  an  acre,  but  as  nearly  one-half  fail  to  grow  well, 
or  are  not  successfully  budded,  the  number  of  budded 
Roses  sold  from  an  acre  seldom  exceeds  12,000,  giving 
for  the  total  number  reared  in  one  year  in  the  district 
around  Paris  1,500,000,  which  estimate,  if  not  quite 
correct,  is  rather  under  than  above  the  mark.  Of 
these  about  300,000  are  standards  and  1,200,000 
dwarfs. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  i-osicrs  francs  de  pied — 
Roses  on  their  own  roots— propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers.  The  Bengal  and  Provence  Roses,  together  with 
several  old  kinds,  are  mostly  propagated  in  this  way, 
and  if  these  are  taken  into  account,  the  total  number 
of  Roses  raised  here  in  one  year  must  be  put  at 
2,000,000  at  the  least. 

Roses  are  grown,  moreover,  for  cut  flowers  :  this  is 
altogether  a  different  matter,  of  which  more  here- 
after. The  great  places  for  Rose  culture  are — Bourg 
la  Reine,  Ivry,  GentlUy,  Montmorency,  Bougival. 

A  new  centre  of  Rose  culture  has  been  established 
for  some  years  past  in  a  rural  district  somewhat  farther 
from  Paris — viz  ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brie  Comte 
Robert,  and  especially  at  Grisy-Suisnes,  Villecremes, 
Mandres,  Santheny,  and  Coubert.  The  hardiest  kinds 
are  chiefly  grown  there,  and  very  large  numbers  of 
plants  are  exported  annually. 

The  leading  Parisian  firms  in  the  Rose  trade  are 
well-known  in  England,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  to  your  readers  the  names  of  Margottin, 
Eugene  and  Charles  Verdier,  Leveque  et  Fils,  Hipp. 
Jamaln,  Ferd.  Jamin,  Scipion  Cochet,  Duval, 
Granger,  Gautereau,  &c.  These  men,  who  propagate 
the  best  varieties,  no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
are  also  the  raisers  of  some  of  the  best  new  Roses. 
Margottin  the  elder  is  especially  considered  as  a  suc- 
cessful raiser,  as  many  of  his  new  plants  have  become 
popular  in  the  garden  and  the  market.  This  is  the 
case  in  particular  with  Jules  and  Charles  Margottin, 
Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Triomphe  de  I'Exposi- 
tion,  &c. 

Eugene  Verdier  has  raised  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  May  Turner,  Annie  Wood, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier. 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  Verdier  for  Madame 
Furtado,  Vulcan,  and  the  Bengal  Rose,  Madame 
Breon.  Scipion  Cochet  is  the  raiser  of  the  very  popu- 
lar Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre.  Gautreau, 
Granger,  Ledechaux,  Fontaine,  have  raised  also 
several  good  varieties.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
raisers  of  a  former  generation  was  Lafay,  who  now 
lives  at  Cannes. 

Novelties,  however,  find  their  way  only  very  slowly 
to  the  cut  flower  market  and  to  the  gardens  of  the 
million.  The  kinds  most  grown  here  are  most  of  them 
of  old  standing.  The  following  are  met  with  every- 
where :— 


The  old  Cenlfeuilles 
Rose  du  Roi 
Rose  de  la  Reine 
Souvenir  de  fa  Malmaison 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Souvenir  de  ia  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre 
Baronne  Prevost 


Madame  Eolle 
Jules  Margottin 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Triomphe  de  rExpositioa 
Aimee  Vibert 
Celine  Forestier 
Boule  de  Nelge 
G6ni5ral  Jacqueminot 


Of  newer  kinds  the  following  are  becoming  general 
favourites  and  plentiful  in  every  garden  : — Marechal 
Niel,  Paul  Neron,  Auguste  Mie,  Baronne  de  Roths- 
child, Eugene  Appert,  Captain  Christy,  Duchesse  de 
Sutherland,  Therese  Levet,  and  Edward  Morren, 
Many  gardeners  who  never  lear  Roses  sell  them 
in  pots  at  the  flower  markets,  either  forced  in  winter 
or  as  cut  blooms  in  spring  and  summer.  They  buy 
the  plants  from  the  growers  and  prepare  them  for 
blooming  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  Nearly 
300,000  are  disposed  of  annually  in  this  way.  The 
sorts  most  used  are : — Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Boll, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre, 
Rose  Centfeuilles,  Rose  du  Roi,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  and 
Paul  Neron.  The  dwarf,  small  flowered  varieties  of 
Bengal,  as  Miss  Lawrence,  are  very  extensively  grown 
and  sold  in  pots. 

Another  and  a  very  important  branch  of  trade  is 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  for  cut  flowers.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  branch  of  the  trade  are  about  Belle- 
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ville,  Baguolet,  Montreuil  and  Charonne.  Not  less 
than  600,000  to  700,000  plants  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  flowers  ;  they  are  generally  dwarf 
plants  on  their  own  roots,  and  belong  only 
to  a  few  varieties  which  bloom  very  freely,  as 
the  old  Moss  Rose,  Rose  Centfeuilles,  Pompon, 
Jules  Margottin,  Baronne  Prevost,  Rose  de  la  Reine, 
Duchesse  de  Cambaceres.  Many  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  as  gi"own  to  be  sold  in  pots  in  winter  yield 
cut  flowers  for  the  market.  To  these  must  be  added 
Madame  Falcot  and  ilarechal  Niel,  grown  for  buds, 
which  sell  at  a  high  price  for  bouquets  in  winter. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  fresh,  home-grown  Roses 
may  be  procured  at  the  flower  market,  or  at  the 
*'  Halles,"  besides  the  Roses  sent  from  Nice  or 
Florence.  Even  the  petals  of  Roses  are  in  great 
demand  here,  especially  those  of  the  Provence  Roses  ; 
they  are  very  strongly  scented,  and  ai'e  sold,  when 
fresh,  to  perfumers,  and  when  dried  to  druggists. 
Henry  Vilmorin. 

The  great  centre  of  Rose  culture  in  France  is 

situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons.  The  following 
names  among  the  leading  growers  will  be  familiar 
to  many  of  our  amateurs  :  — Bemaise,  Chartron 
(successor  to  Dumaizin),  Dachet,  Denis,  V.  Duclier, 
Guillot  fils,  Gonod,  F.  Lachanne,  Jean  Lapresle, 
Labruyere,  C.  Levet,  Liabaud,  Rambaud,  Pemet, 
Schwartz. 

The  quantity  sent  out  yearly  from  Lyons  varies  from 
700,000  to  1,000,000  of  plants  ;  the  prices  of  the  old 
sorts  vary  from  50  c.  to  1.50  c.  Nearly  all  the  Roses 
are  budded  on  roots  of  wild  Brier  (seedlings),  and 
about  20,000  on  their  own  roots,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity on  standards. 

F.  Lacharme  has  raised  many  of  the  best  Roses  now 
in  the  collections,  prineipally  in  Perpetual  Hybrids  ; 
Guillot  fils  has  also  raised  many,  but  principally  Teas 
and  Noisettes  ;  Madame  V.  Ducher  and  A.  Levet  are 
favourably  known  as  raisers,  but  principally  of  Tea 
Roses  ;  Liabaud  has  also  obtained  some  very  good 
hybrids  ;  Pemet  and  Gonod  have  sent  out  some  good 
Roses.  The  others  are  principally  propagators  of 
the  old  sorts.  Jean  Sistey. 


Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Rose  culture   in 

France  may  be  obtained  from  the  circumstance  com- 
municated to  us  by  M.  Camille  Bernardin,  tiiat  in  the 
thirteen  communes  which  surround  Brie  Comte- 
RoitERT,  the  birthplace  of  "  Noisette,*'  more  tlian 
2,500,000  Roses  are  annually  cultivated,  the 
number  of  growers  being  about  a  hundred.  The 
Briers  are  procured  from  Burgundy,  and  planted 
33  centimetres  apart  in  three  rows,  and  in  beds 
66  centimetres  apart.  The  number  of  varieties  grown 
has  been  estimated  at  Trom  700  to  800,  though  that 
is  probaljly  an  exaggeration,  as  naturally  it  is  the 
most  robust  and  the  gieatest  favourites  which  are  most 
extensively  cultivated.  The  origin  of  Rose  culture  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brie  dates  back  to  1799,  the  best  known 
raisers  of  new  varieties  being  MM.  Cochet,  Granger, 
and  Rousseaux.  We  cannot  stay  to  enumerate  the 
varieties  raised  in  this  locality,  [but  among  them 
we  may  cite  Edward  Morren,  Clemence  Raoux, 
Charles  Lee,  and  Comtesse  de  Jaucourt. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  A  GOOD 
ROSE. 
The  first  and  most  essential  point  to  constitute  a 
good  Rose  is  that  the  variety  be  hardy  and  of  a 
healthy  and  moderately  robust  habit,  comljining  ample 
foliage  ;  for,  be  its  blooms  ever  so  good,  if  it  refuses  to 
grow  under  proper  treatment  it  is  almost  worthless. 
Next  to  these  are  fine  form,  fulness,  large  size,  good 
substance,  fragrance,  freedom  to  bloom,  and  decided 
and  distinct  colour.  The  form  of  the  flower,  whether 
it  be  cupped,  globular,  or  expanded,  shoidd  be  sym- 
metrical ;  the  petals  even  and  regularly  placed, 
smooth,  and  free  from  all  indentures,  full,  but  not 
crowded,  the  outer  row  being  broad  and  closely 
folded,  to  enable  the  flower  to  stand  firm  for  several 
days.  They  should  be  thick  and  leathery  in  texture, 
and  not  (as  we  too  frequently  see  them)  thin  and 
flimsy,  and  either  faded  or  fallen  to  pieces  after  an 
hour's  sun.  The  colour,  whatever  it  be,  should  be 
decided  and  lasting,  and  not  changing  to  q/dull, 
cloudy,  or  objectionable  shade.  The  flower-stem 
should  be  stout,  to  hold  the  blooms  partly 
erect,     so     that    it     may     be    seen    without     the 


necessity  of  applying  the  hand.  Every  Rose  should 
be  fragrant,  and  the  more  highly  so  the  better. 
Whether  summer  blooming  only  or  perpetual,  it 
should  be  free  to  flower,  in  the  former  case  yielding 
abundance  of  blooms  throughout  June  and  July,  and 
in  the  latter  from  June  till  November,  allowing  for  an 
occasional  rest  between  eacli  period  of  flowering.  A 
perpetual  Rose,  to  justify  its  name,  should  always 
produce  blooms  at  the  end  of  each  shoot.  As 
examples  of  finely  formed  and  perfect  Roses  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  instanced  : — Cupped  :  Madame  Vidot, 
Comtesse  Cecile  de  Chabrillant.  Expanded  : 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
Globular:  Reine  du  Midi,  La  Reine.  From  ^^  Cul- 
tural Directions  for  the  Rose,*'  by  John  Cranston. 


A    Show   Rose  should  possess — i,  beauty  of 

form,  petals  abundant  and  of  good  substance,  regularly 
and  gracefully  disposed  within  a  circular  symmetrical 
outline ;  2,  beauty  of  colour — brilliancy,  purity,  har- 
mony, endurance  ;  and,  3,  must  be  exhibited  in  the 
most  perfect  phase  of  its  beauty,  and  in  the  fullest 
development  to  which  skill  and  care  can  bring  it.  *'y^ 
Book  about  Roses,'''  by  Canon  Hole. 


THE    FAIRY    ROSE. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  flowers  of  early  spring 
that  comes  into  Covent  Garden  market,  and  meets 
with  a  ready  sale,  is  the  Lawranceana  or  Fairy  Rose 


Fig.    2. — THE    FAIKV    ROSE,    SKETCHED   IN*   COVUNT   GARDEN. 


(a  variety  of  Rosa  indica),  the  iirst  of  which  was  intro- 
duced from  China  in  1810.  These  Fairy  Roses  ha.ve 
long  been  popular  for  pot  culture  and  for  edgings 
to  Rose  beds,  growing  no  higher  than  about  a 
foot,  and  when  well  grown  covered  with  their 
tiny  but  exceedingly  pretty  blossoms.  The  first 
of  the  Fairy  Roses  generally  make  their  appearance 
in  Covent  Garden  as  early  as  February,  and  the 
supply  lasts  up  to  May,  or  later.  There  are  not 
many  of  tlie  market  growers  who  prepare  any  large 
quantity  of  Fairy  Roses,  and  perhaps  the  Messrs. 
Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  at  the  present  time-  grow  the 
gieatest  number  of  all.  Tlie  plants  in  the  proverbial 
4S-pots  are  exceedingly  well-grown,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  2),  and  for  domestic 
decoration  in  their  season  there  are  no  more  interest- 
ing or  more  pleasing  objects  of  care. 


A    GOSSIP   ON    ROSES. 

"  That  sweet  lovely  Rose." — hamlet. 
AliOUT  the  time  when  Dr.  Lindley  published  his 
monograph  of  Roses,  M.  Villarcsi  at  Monza  (a  royal 
gardener)  startled  thehorticultural  world  by  his  hundred 
seedling  varieties  from  Rosa  indica.  Then  followed  in 
Britain  a  batch  of  sportive  seedlings  from  the  .Scotch 
Ro^e.  Here  then  was  the  beginning  of  all  subsequent 
improvements.  The  latter  history  belongs  to  us,  but 
does  any  Rose  grower  remember  the  period  previous 
to  the  publication  of  Lindley's  work?  Heforc  that  is 
"  improvement's  innovation  "  ;  when  the  ill-developcd 
Four  .Seasons  was  sold  for  double  the  price  of  our 
newest  Rose  of  to-day — when  Semperflorens  was  an 


inmate  of  a  greenhouse,  and  the  Cabbage,  the  Tus- 
cany, Maiden's  Blush,  .and  the  Moss  Rose  were  not 
absent  from  any  single  garden  in  the  land  ;  when 
Lee  and  Kennedy  introduced  such  new  French  kinds 
as  Couleur  de  Feu  and  Carmine  Brillante  ;  and  when 
in  carriages  and  on  horseback  people  flocked  to  the 
popular  Vineyard  Nursery  to  see  them  in  bloom. 

Truly,  Roses  were  loved  singlemindedly  in  those 
d.lys.  Basket-beds  were  formed  with  them  upon 
lawns  ;  in  many  instances  strong-growing  kinds  were 
grown  and  twisted  over  so  as  to  form  the  handle,  and 
in  this  position  the  double  cupped  rose-coloured 
Drummond's  Thornless,  of  Rosa  alpina  origin,  formed 
a  smooth,  rounded,  and  twisted  handle.  The  dwarf 
and  variously-coloured  Scotch  Roses  were  judiciously 
planted  below,  and  when  in  bloom  during  the  fifth 
month  may  well  have  given  rise  to  the  exclamation 

"  O  Rose  of  yiay."—Hamlef. 

Roseries,  in  huge  beds  of  a  horse-shose  pattern, 
but  interlaced  so  often  that,  to  get  to  the  centre,  a 
labyrinth  or  maze  had  to  be  traversed,  consisted  of 
species,  or  the  first  "  flushed"  improvements  of  Rosa 
gallica,  R.  alba,  R.  indica,  R.  centifolia,  R.  damas- 
cena,  &c.  ;  whilst  for  smaller  beds  the  lovely  Rose 
de  Meaux  was  all  in  all. 

Then,  as  now,  the  most  valued  bouquet  for  a  prin- 
cess or  a  peasant's  daughter  would  consist  of  such 
older  kinds  as  these  and  others— buds  and  blooms 
culled  from  the  violet-scented  white-flowered  Bank- 
sian,  or  half-opened  Moss  Roses,  which  possess  a 
singular  rosebud  odour,  unique  in  themselves,  for  even 
in  matter  of  fragrance, 

"  Masked  are  Roses  in  their  bud." 

Lffi'e's  Labour  Lost. 

What  should  we  say  were  our  gardens  suddenly 
restored  to  their  former  state,  and  we  were  again 
familiar  with  beds  of  the  true  old  double  Provence, 
the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful?  The  normal 
kind  has  at  times  been  confounded  with  the 
Damask,  though  its  name  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
that  district  in  France  from  whence  so  many  were 
brought  for  the  Paris  markets.  This  smaller  double 
or  normal  form  grows  wild  on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Caucasus,  by  no  means  an  exception,  as  Italy  boasts 
many  double  forms  gi-owing  in  a  wild  or  half  wild 
state.  The  White  Provence,  Crested  Moss,  cXc,  are 
intimate  relations  of  it.  This  is  the  Cabbage  Rose, 
bearing  fragrance  as  of  old  Cabbages  !  And  the  old 
Moss  Rose  is  but  a  sport  from  it,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Messrs.  Lee  once  possessed  a  plant  bearing 
the  original  and  the  sport  both  on  one  stem,  and  sub- 
sequently many  similar  cases  have  been  noted. 

Where  are  the  Striped  Moss  and  Laffay's  Per- 
petual, striped  and  very  beautiful,  with  red  and  rose- 
coloured  bars?  We  should  not,  with  our  more 
intimate  knowledge,  mistake  the  older,  smaller 
"Provins"for  the  larger  ones  sometimes  seen,  and 
which  was  once  known  as  the  larger  or  "greater 
Holland  Rose  " — the  showy  large  flower  which,  no 
doubt,  Shakespeare  referred  to  when  he  wrote — 

"Two  Provencal  Roses  on  my  razed  shoes." 

Hamlet. 
When  shall  we  meet  again  with  beds  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  having  red  and  white  coloured  blooms  ;  or 
with  such  old  favourites  as  the  Village  Maid, 
prettily  striped,  and  called  variously  Provins  pana- 
chee  nouveau.  Belle  Rubanee,  &c.?  Another  lovely 
form,  named  Picotee,  possessing  dark  purple  velvet 
petals,  striped  with  white,  has  disappeared,  as  have 
also  Tricolor,  or  Belle  Alliance  and  Rose  Marguerite, 
&c.     All  these  were  of  French  origin. 

Every  one  knows  the  Rosa  lutea,  but  the  variety 
named  bicolor  or  the  copper  Austrian  Briar  is 
scarcer.  A  branch  in  bud  and  bloom  lies  besitle  me  ■ 
the  similitude  of  its  colour  to  new  copper  should  not 
have  prevented  it  from  being  called  the  Scarlet  Rose. 
It  is  a  lovely  object,  on  which  we  could  dwell  long  in 
the  contemplation.  But  we  lay  it  aside,  with  its 
five  rounded  petals  and  its  elegant  yellow  stamens,  to 
pick  up  Macartney's  distinct  forms,  with  lovely  shin- 
ing dark  green  leaves  ;  the  hybrid  Maria  Leonida, 
with  large,  concave  flowerswith  a  white  centre,  blush- 
ing as  it  expands  from  the  bud  form.  The  original 
single  forms,  vera  and  scabricaulis,  are  noteworthy 
and  meritorious. 

The  Scotch  Roses  will  not  readily  be  lost.  Like  the 
ruddy  mouiitaineers  of  their  native  country,  they  live 
whilst  others  starve,  and  insinu.ate  themselves  into  any 
soil,  upon  any  ground,  to  attain  tlie  precious  rootliold 
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for  life  and  living.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  ask, 
where  are  they  all  ?  Where  are  the  lilac  Marquis  of 
Townseud,  the  crimson-purple  Lady  Hatton,  the 
cupped  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  striped  Hector,  and 
the  blotched  Monstrosa,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  garden — certainly  in  every  Rose  garden.  The 
lovely  white  or  crt/ne  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
bushes  of  which  we  have  planted  as  edgings  to  our 
vosery-beds,  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The  edging,  being 
a  foot  in  height,  i  foot  across,  and  about  20D  feet 
in  lengtli,  is  exceedingly  handsome. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  Magnolia-scented  mois- 
ture-loving Pompon  Jaune — some  older  branches  of 
the  famed  Bourbon  family,  so  popularised  by  the 
incessant    blooming  of   our   modern   Queen   of  the 


trary  to  the  general  notion,  is  white-flowered.  The 
flowers  hang  in  clusters  in  their  eastern  defiles,  and 
are  associates  with  the  Persian  nightingale.  The  Musk 
Rose  is  autumnal,  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  clustered  forms  of  Damask,  as  it  too  often  is  ; 
the  good  old  Madame  Hardy  being  a  Damask 
of  this  type.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  original 
species  is  not  to  be  met  with  ;  Moschata  nivea  comes 
from  too  eastern  a  clime  to  be  able  to  bear  neglect 
within  our  latitude. 

Older  Pompon  Roses,  such  as  that  gem,  Rose  de 
Meaux,  which  is  so  exceptionally  pretty,  though  not 
too  free  of  growth  or  propagation,  increase  tolerably 
freely  by  layering.  The  Pompon  Varin  (Spong's 
Rose)  was  once  greatly  used  for  forcing.     The   Pom- 


Village  Maid  be  staged  with  Kean,  if  the  latter 
still  exists  upon  life's  stage  —  the  Damask  with 
Madame  Zoetmans — "a  worthy  sire  and  a  worthier 
son  !" — Harrisoni,  or  Persian  yellow,  with  the  Aus- 
trian copper  ! — the  Macartney  alba  simplex  with 
fair  and  blushing  Maria  Leonida — the  old  Moss  and 
Mrs.  William  Paul,  and  so  forth.  Break  away  from 
convention  and  wearisome  stereotyped  iteration.  Seek 
more  variety  and  better  arrangement.  Make  "old 
Roses  the  rage,"  as  are  now  the  new,  and  a  fresh 
branch  of  industry  will  arise  which  will  push  floricul- 
ture beyond  its  present  standpoint,  bring  beauty  to 
the  fore,  bring  back  to  us  the  primitive  fragrance, 
and  renew  the  enfeebled  constitution  of  our  Roses. 
William  Earley, 
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Fig.  3.— specimen  tlant  of  Charles  lawso.n  (ii.c),  grown  by  messrs.  paul  and  son,  chesiiunt. 
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Bourbons.  They  all  originated  upon  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  between  the  Rose  of  Four  Seasons  and  Rosa 
iindica,  and  were  such  as  Rose  Blush,  White  Blush, 
Blush  Four  Seasons,  with  many  "charming  cousins," 
as  Crimson  Perpetual,  the  striped  Quatre  Saisons 
panachee,  the  Lettuce -leaved  BuUee,  &c. 

The  rusty  Sweet  Brier,  to  translate  its  Latin  name, 
is  of  singular  distinctness.  How  few  are  there  who 
know  more  than  the  one  common  kind.  But  what  of 
the  yellow  Eglantine  ? — that  Eglantine  which  Lord 
Bacon  once  mistook  for  a  very  different  flower, 
and  which  even  in  Gerard's  day  was  ' '  a  prime 
Taritie."  The  hispid  Sweet  Briar,  the  Rose  Superb, 
and  the  Chester,  seem  also  to  play  us  truant. 

And  the  Musk  Rose,  thought  to  be  the  tme 
Persian,  and  on  which  the  Persian  lyre  so  often 
lavished  tones  of  joy — which  Persian  poets  so  often 
associate  with   their  thoughts  of  beauty — this,   con- 


pon  a  Centre  Pourpre  (purplish  centre)  is,  we  fear, 
lost.  Then  of  Miss  Lawrance's  Liliputians  the  so- 
called  "  Fairy  Roses"  may  still  be  seen  in  the  tiniest 
of  pots  in  Covent  Garden  Market  :  where  now  are 
La  Mouche,  probably  the  truer  "Fairy,"  Gloire 
de  Lauranceana,  Liliputian,  and  the  ' '  Heaven 
sent,"  Dieu  Donne?  If  lost  the  loss  is  great,  how- 
ever small  the  flower. 

An  exhibition  which  is  likely  to  do  so  much  for  the 
newer  forms,  by  bringing  them  into  public  favour, 
ought  to  aid  in  the  reintroduction  of  those  delight- 
ful old  kinds  to  younger  votaries  and  others  who  may 
have  little  knowledge  regarding  them.  Granted 
Marechal  Nielhas  earneda  well-merited  place  at  exhibi- 
tions, why  should  not  the  gallant  Marechal  be  staged 
vis  a  vis  with  the  most  primitive  example  of  Rose  a 
odeur  du  The,  or  with  Jaune  Desprez,  if  a  more  aged 
relative  cannot  be  found?     Let  Belle  Alhance  or 


CULTURE   OF  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

As  we  are  now  just  entering  a  new  year,  as  it  were, 
for  Roses  in  pots,  a  few  hints  on  their  culture  may 
prove  advantageous.  The  flowering  season,  generally 
speaking,  being  now  over,  those  that  have  not  already 
been  repotted  should  be  potted  at  once,  to  encourage 
a  free  growth,  which  is  very  essential,  as  it  forms  the 
groundwork  for  next  year's  flowering.  The  best  com- 
post is  two  parts  of  good  rich  yellow  loam,  one  part 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  with  the  addition  oi 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  good  sharp  sand  well  mixed 
together.  As  soon  as  they  are  repotted,  place  them 
in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  and  sprinkle  overhead  with  a 
syringe  morning  and  evening. 

Should  the  weather  be  very  bright,  a  slight  shade 
will  be  necessary  for  the  first  week  or  so,  until  such 
time    as    they  have    fairly  made    root,    when  they 
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may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  placed  out-of- 
doors,  aiid  remain  there  until  autumn,  when 
ihey  should  be  brought  back  to  the  house  or  pit, 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  day  and  night,  except  in 
very  severe  weather.  Keep  them  tolerably  dry  through 
the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Plants  that  are  required  to  flower  early  in  March 
should  be  pruned  in  the  early  part  of  December,  if 
wanted  earlier  they  ^vill  require  a  little  more  time.     In 


until  the  buds  show  signs  of  opening.  Shading  will 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  flowers  from  the  hot  sun 
as  they  open,  and  should  be  continued  according  to 
the  weather  until  they  are  out  of  flower. 

As  there  are  so  few  Roses  that  are  really  good 
for  pot  culture,  I  append  a  list  of  the  very  best,  good 
foliage  being  most  essential  as  well  as  fine  blos- 
soms : — John  Stuart  Mill,  Royal  Standard,  Alba 
rosea,    Camille   Bernardin,  Celine  Forestier,   Beauty 


THE  ROSE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES 

FUNGI. 

It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  compensations  of  life, 
animal  and  vegetable,  not  only  that  all  which  is  fair 
must  fade,  but  that  all  which  is  beautiful  should  have 
its  foes  which  seek  to  destroy  its  beauty,  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  common-place  things. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Roses,  which,  though  amongst 


pmning  cut  away  all  weak  surplus  wood,  leaving  only 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  flower  ;  cut  them  back  to 
about  three  eyes,  except  the  very  strong  growing 
varieties,  which  may  be  left  from  3  to  6  inches.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-water  them  at  this  parti- 
cular period,  or  they  will  break  weak  ;  start  very 
gently  at  first,  increasing  the  temperature  as  the 
plants  advance,  sprinkle  overhead  with  the  syringe  in 
the  mommg  in  fine  weather,  as  that  will  greatly  assist 
their  breaking.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  set, 
a  little  manure-water  should  be  given.  Continue 
-syringing  overhead  every  morning   in  fine  weather 


of  Waltham,  Edward  Morren,  La  France,  Juno, 
Miss  liassard,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  La- 
charme,  John  Hopper,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Maclame 
Willermoz,  Miss  Ingram,  Dr.  Andry,  Mdlle. 
TherJSse  Levet,  Marechal  Vaillant,  President,  Victor 
Verdier,  Marie  Van  Houltc,  Marquise  de  Cas- 
tellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Perfection  de  Mont- 
plaisir,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Princess  Cealrice, 
Paul  Verdier,  Charles  Lawson,  Camille  Ecrnardin, 
Madame  Margottin,  Horace  Vernet.  Charles  Turnery 
Slough. 


the  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  have  as  many  spiteful 
enemies  as  jealousy  and  envy  could  desire.  Unplea- 
sant as  it  may  be  to  call  attention  to  these  misfortunes 
at  a  lime  when  all  arc  singing  the  glories  of  the 
Rose,  it  was  nevertheless  an  old  custom  even  at  a 
feast  to  bring  in  mementos  of  death,  in  order  to 
remind  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  climax  of  enjoyment  that  there  was  a  final 
destiny  to  which  all  must  succumb. 

Homilies  on  disease  and  death  arc  by  no  means 
welcome  topics  to  be  introduced  at  seasons  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  tnal  ti  />to/'os 
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on  our  part  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  feast  of  Roses. 
There  still  remains  the  consolation  that  the  contrast 
may  enhance  the  beauty  and  intensify  the  odours  of 
sweetness,  so  that  the  jewels  may  shine  more  brightly 
than  one  which  *'  has  no  foil  to  set  it  off." 

Those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Rose  know  best  that  its  foes  are  numerous,  and  even 
if  we  do  not  reckon  the  insect  marauders  there  re- 
main still  a  very  sufficient  list  for  a  homily. 

Rust  and  Brand. 
Of  these  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  least  respected 
is  the  "rust."  Minutedescriptionofsuchawell-known 
parasite  is  unnecessaiy.  A  sickly  jaundiced  hue  takes 
possession  of  the  whole  plant,  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaves  is  sprinkled  with  a  golden-yellow  dust,  which 
in  time  becomes  mingled  with  little  black  specks,  and 
with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  the  "  rust " 
and  the  "brand  "  together  maintain  possession  of  the 
foliage  till  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  gaunt  skeleton.  Should  the  gods  have  be- 
stowed upon  us  sufficient  equanimity  to  enable  us  to 
investigate  still  further  the  source  of  so  much  mis- 
chief, we  shall  find  by  aid  of  the  microscope  that 
the  orange  dust  consists  of  myriads  of  nearly 
globose  yellow  cells,  mixed  with  a  less  number  of 
colourless  cells  of  slightly  different  shape.  Earlier  in 
its  history  the  barren  cysts  and  the  orange  cells  would 
have  been  found  together,  supported  on  slender  stems, 
and  collected  in  clusters.  But  still  more  imposing 
are  the  black  specks  interspersed  amongst  the  orange 
powder.  These  consist  of  sausage-shaped  bodies,  of 
a  deep  brown  colour  when  magnified,  standing  upon 
uncoloured  slender  stems  about  as  long  as  themselves. 
Each  of  these  brown  bodies  is  several  times  constricted, 
as  though  some  slender  cords  were  tightly  bound 
at  equal  distances  around  them,  and  moreover  the 
surface  is  studded  with  little  glassy  warts.  In  the 
catalogues  of  science  the  names  which  are  given  to  the 
"rust"  is  Lecythea  rosarwit^  and  to  the  "brand" 
Phragmidmm  ?mtcronaiu7n  (fig.  5.)  At  one  time  each 
was  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  separate  parasite,  but 
now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained,  for  excellent 
reasons,  that  the  one  is  but  a  condition  of  the  other, 
and  that  all  these  manifestations  are  but  different 
phases  of  the  same  unwelcome  guest. 

Mould  and  Mildew. 
Another  enemy  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn  which  has  kindred  with  the  Hop  mildew,  and 
less  intimately  with  the  Vine  mildew.  This  mould 
on  the  leaves  and  young  branches  gives  them  a  frosted 
and,  on  the  latter,  a  grey  woolly  appearance.  The 
SphiTvolheca  famiosa  derives  its  specific  name  from 
the  woolliness  of  its  patches  on  the  petioles  and 
branches.  It  is  not  so  common  to  find  the  com- 
plete fruit  fully  developed,  but  when  this  is  the 
case  small,  globose,  dark  brown  conceptacles  or 
hollow  cases  appear  on  the  woolly  threads,  and 
these  contain  a  single  sporangium  or  spore  case  with 
eight  sporidia.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  Roses  under  this  infliction — 
the  leaves  are  puckered  and  blistered,  the  flower- 
buds  and  calyces  are  darkened  and  distorted,  and  alto- 
gether the  plant  is  comparable  only  to  some  poor  un- 
fortvmate  individual  stricken  with  pai'alysis.  The 
imperfect  condition  of  the  parasite  is  sufficient  for  all 
this  mischief. 

Fifteen  years  ago  another  parasite  on  Roses  first 
made  its  appearance  on  a  quantity  of  pot  Roses 
in  a  conservatory,  and  was  figured  and  described 
in  this  journal,*  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
under  the  name  oi  Peronospora  sj>arsa.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  uncommon  of  the  pests  to  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  allude,  and  it  is  hoped  will  still 
remain  of  rare  occun-ence.  In  this  instance  the 
affinity  of  the  fungus  is  with  the  Potato  mould,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  its  family  connections  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  most  devastating  pest  should  it  ever  become 
thoroughly  established.  Irregular  pale  brownish  dis- 
coloured spots  appear  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  these  extend  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
leaves  become  withered  and  shrivel  up,  and  ulti- 
mately the  whole  plant  perishes.  A  delicate  gi'eyish 
mould  is  to  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  scattered  over 
the  under-surface  of  the  leaves,  and  a  higher  magnify- 
power  reveals  branched  threads  surmounted  by  oval 
bodies  having  the  appearance  of  spores.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  whole  history  of  this  parasite  has  yet 
been  revealed  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  spore- 
like bodies,  or  conidia,  may,  as  in  some  other  species, 
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become  niptured  when  mature,  and  scatter  numerous 
movable  spores  or  zoospores,  each  of  which,  after  a 
short  period  of  active  motion  by  the  aid  of  vibratile 
cilia,  may  settle  down  and  commence  germination. 
Should  such  be  the  case  it  is  a  formidable  foe  to 
contend  with,  and  should  be  at  once  condemned 
whenever  and  wherever  it  ventures  to  make  an 
appearance. 

Although  these  are  the  three  most  important  of  the 
diseases  caused  by  fungi  to  which  Roses  in  cultivation 
are  subject,  there  are  still  one  or  two  others  to  which 
allusion  may  be  made.  Late  in  the  year  roundish 
purple-brown  spots,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be 
seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  Rose  leaves.  If  these 
are  examined  closely  the  spots  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  radiating  threads,  with  here  and  there  small  round 
bodies,  like  little  black  dots,  seated  upon  them.  This 
is  called  Asteroma  rosa.  Perhaps  its  power  of  de- 
struction is  not  great,  but  it  imparts  an  unwelcome 
kind  of  variegation  to  the  leaves,  which  could  well  be 
dispensed  with.  Each  of  the  little  black  dots  is  a 
receptacle  containing  a  number  of  spores,  each 
divided  by  a  single  partition,  by  means  of  which  the 
stock  is  prevented  from  dying  out. 

Some  years  ago  we  observed  in  one  large  garden  at 
some  distance  from  London  that  nearly  all  the  trained 
Roses  had  the  branches  disfigured  by  the  scaly 
blotches  of  a  fungus  known  as  Dothidm  rosa.  In 
this  instance  the  spots  are  also  circular  and  brown, 
often  several  running  together,  and  occupied  by  raised 
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circles,  one  within  the  other,  of  the  darker  concep- 
tacles which  contain  the  fniit.  When  it  appears  in 
such  force,  as  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly destructive,  for  many  of  the  Roses  were 
entirely  spoiled,  but  such  an  instance  is  probably 
rare. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  Septoria  rosartim, 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  fading  leaves 
of  Roses.  Small  grey  spots  are  surrounded  by  a 
purplish  border.  The  central  pale  spots  are  occupied 
by  a  few  small  black  dots,  which  are  embedded  peri- 
thecia,  or  cup-like  cavities,  containing  the  minute 
spores.  When  mature  the  latter  are  ejected  from  a 
pore  at  the  apex. 

Rapidly  and  cursorily  wc  have  indicated  the  "  foes 
of  the  Roses  *'  coming  under  our  special  cognisance 
as  of  fungoid  origin.  Although  not  so  numerous 
perhaps  as  the  foes  of  some  other  plants,  they  include 
some  which  are  pertinacious  and  destructive  enough 
to  compensate  in  quality  for  what  they  want  in  quan- 
tity. Let  us  hope  that  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
especially  those  largely  interested  in  Roses,  suffer  but 
little  from  their  devastations.  M.  C  Cooke. 


THE  ROSE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES  : 

INSECTS. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of 
species  of  insects  that  attack  different  plants.  Some 
plants  seem  to  be  wholly  free  from  them,  as,  for 
instance.  Fumitory,  Stock,  &c.;  others  have  only  a 
very  few  enemies.  The  Wallflower  has  about  half-a- 
dozen,  the  Poppy  about  a  dozen,  and  so  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  numbers  that  attack  some  trees  are 


very  large.  Nearly  250  kinds  are  recorded  as  preying 
on  the  Plum  tree,  about  iSo  on  the  Apple,  Pear 
and  Quince,  and  about  100  on  the  Thorn  ;  but  it  is 
some  of  the  forest  trees  that  support  the  greatest 
number.  There  are  upwards  of  250  recorded  as 
preying  on  the  Poplar,  about  400  on  the  Willow,  and 
upwards  of  500  on  the  Oak.  The  Rose  occupies  a 
sort  of  middle  place,  there  being  only  about  100 
recorded  as  attacking  it  in  Europe.  When  the 
Editors  of  this  journal  asked  me  to  give  a  resume 
of  the  species  that  attack  the  Rose,  I  am  afraid 
they  scarcely  knew  what  an  avalanche  they  might 
bring  down  upon  their  heads.  All  that  I  can  do 
within  such  limits  as  they  place  at  my  disposal  is  to 
give  a  few  hints  which  may  help  rosarians  to  form 
some  guess,  from  the  mischief  done  to  their  Roses,  as 
to  the  species  that  is  doing  it.  Beginning  with  the 
lower  orders  of  insects,  the  scale  insects  come  first. 
Of  these  only  one  attacks  the  Rose. 

Scale  Insects. 

Diaspis  roses.  Sand. — When  a  Rose  tree  is  badly 
attacked  by  this,  its  stem  and  branches  seem 
covered  by  a  mealy  crust,  looking  somewhat  as  if  the 
plant  had  been  badly  whitewashed.  The  scale  is  a 
small,  roundish,  flat,  white  fluke,  with  the  mark 
of  the  first  moult  or  moults  towards  one  side  of  the 
scale  instead  of  in  the  centre.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  genus  Aspidiotus  and 
Diaspis. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  is  the  knife,  and  as  with 
most  Roses  it  may  be  used  freely  without  harm,  the 
attacked  parts  should  all  be  cut  off  and  burned. 

Greenfly. 

Next  comes  the  greenfly:  of  these  several  attack 
the  Rose. 

Aphis  7-osa  {Siphonophora  rosez,  Koch). — This  is  the 
commonest  of  the  Rose  aphides.  It  is  greenish  oi' 
pale  reddish  green  in  its  young  stages  ;  green,  with 
blackish  spots,  in  its  winged  state.  Several  other 
species  that  infest  the  Rose  have  been  described,  viz., 
Aphis  rosarum.  Aphis  dirhoda.  Aphis  trithoda,  &c. 

Typhlocybe  rosce,  —One  of  the  small  jumping  spittle 
flics  that  breeds  on  the  Rose.  It  is  yellowish,  and  in 
autumn  often  starts  up  from  the  plant  in  greater  or 
less  numbers  on  any  one's  appearance. 

TlIRIPS,    &c. 

Thrif'S  uiinutissirni. — We  often  see  the  leaves  of 
our  Rose  trees  lose  their  freshness,  becoming  hard 
and  getting  whitish  on  the  convex  parts,  as  if  the  nap 
was  worn  off  the  surface.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
thrips,  and  is  very  easily  recognised. 

For ficula  auricular  is. — The  common  earwig,  although 
certainly  not  a  special  enemy  to  the  Rose,  sometimes 
destroys  its  petals  and  occasionally  shows  his  unwel- 
come presence  among  them. 

Trype/a  {Spilographa)  alternata,  Mig. — This  is  a 
fly  with  banded  rings,  that  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Rose,  mining  in  it  and  deforming  and 
affecting  its  colour  ;  that  is,  making  it  partially  white 
where  it  should  be  red.  It  occurs  in  Germany,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  found  in  England  or 
not.  Certainly  deformed  and  parti-coloured  Rose- 
hips are  not  rare  there. 

A  large  number  of  hymenoptera  attack  the  Rose. 
There  are  several  species  of  cynips  that  make  galls 
upon  it,  and  a  special  genus,  Rhodites,  has  been 
made  for  a  portion  of  them, 

Rhodites  roses,  Linn, — This  is  the  species  called  the 
Rose  bedeguar,  which  produces  the  curious  mossy 
galls  (Robin's  Pincushion)  that  are  found  on  the  Rose 
tree.  It  is  common  in  Britain,  and  at  least  one  other 
species  (R.  nervosa)  has  also  been  found,  although  its 
gall  is  not  kno^vn.  Several  species  occur  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  North  America. 

Sawflies. 

The  sawflies  that  attack  the  Rose  are  rather  nu- 
merous. 

Hylotoma  rosarum^  Fab.  {rosa,  Linn. ),  is  the  one 
that  fixes  a  chain  of  eggs  on  the  under-side  of  a  shoot, 
causing  it  to  bend  downwards.  The  perfect  insect 
has  a  black  head  and  thorax  with  a  red  body ;  the 
larva  is  yellowish  on  the  back,  greenish  yellow  or 
bluish  green  on  the  sides,  whitish  below,  and 
peppered  over  with  black  spots.  It  attacks  the  leaves 
from  the  margin,  eats  large  spaces  out  of  them,  often 
eating  up  everything  but  the  ribs,  which  hang  or 
stick  out  like  dishevelled  shreds.  An  easy  mode  of 
diminishing  their  munbers  where  they  are  formidable 
is  to  grow  a  few  plants  of  Parsley  near  the  Roses.  To 
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these  the  fly  retires  about  mid-day,  where  it  can  be 
easily  taken  and  destroyed  In  numbers. 

The  Athalia  spittarum,  Fab.,  or  Centifolut,  Panz., 
is  like  the  preceding  in  appearance,  but  although  it  is 
found  in  gardens  in  autumn  flitting  about  in  the  sun- 
shine, it  does  no  harm  to  the  Rose.  Tlie  Turnip  and 
Cabbage  tribes  are  its  food,  and  it  is  well  known  to 
the  Hirmer  under  the  name  of  Black  Jack  or  Nigger,  the 
larv.Ti  being  almost  black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green. 

AthaVta  rosa.   Linn. — Smaller  but   similar   to  the 


Fig.  6. — antler  rose  sawfly. 

preceding,  more  yellow.  This  is  sometimes  very 
common,  and  it  is  its  larva  that  converts  the  leaves 
into  skeleton  network.  It  does  not  eat  straightforward, 
like  the  other,  but  browses  away  upon  one  side  only, 
eating  up  the  parenchyma,  but  leaving  the  ner\'ures 
and  the  skin  on  the  other  side  like  a  transparent  wall. 

BJenuocampx  ivlhiops.  Fab. — For  a  length  of  time 
Linnceus'  name,  Tenthredo  jethiops,  was  applied  to  the 
slug-sawfly  of  the  Pear  tree.  Westwood  showed  that 
this  was  an  error,  and  that  the  name  properly  belongs 
to  this  species. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  ravages  of  this  species  is 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  last.  It  only  eats 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  but  does  not  go  so  deep 
nor  so  thoroughly  through  it  as  the  last  does.  Instead 
of  leaving  a  transparent  wall  on  the  under-side  it 
leaves  a  brown  one.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  flowering  of  the  Rose  is  commencing,  that 
its  attacks  show  themselves.  Until  then  everything 
has  looked  fresh  and  green,  but  all  at  once  the  leaves 
become  of  a  pale  brown,  as  if  they  had  been  scorched 
by  a  sunstroke,  and  on  examining  them  with  attention 
they  are  found  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  larva  of 
this  species  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  not 
only  destroys  the  freshness  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Rose,  but  makes  the  flowers  come  badly,  from  want 
of  nourishment.  The  larva  is  pale  yellowish  green, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Rose  leaf.  The 
perfect  fly  is  shining  black  except  the  legs. 


Fig.  7.— the  rose  sawflv. 

Blennocampa  pusUla^  Khy. — It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  this  species  was  recognbed  as  British,  but  its 
presence  can  very  easily  be  guessed  at  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  attacked.  These  have  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  rolled  in  on  the  undcr-sidc  until  they 
almost  meet  at  the  midrib,  and  on  unrolling  them  the 
small  larva;  may  be  seen — yellowish  green,  darker  on 
the  sides,  whitish  below.  The  perfect  fly  is  small  and 
shining  black,  all  but  the  legs  from  the  knees,  which 
are  dirty  white. 

Monophadnus  bipumtata^   Khy.— This  species  lays 

its  eggs  on  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  down  which 

the  larva  afterwards  bores  through  the  pith,  but  I  do 

ot  know  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  Britain.     It  is 


a  black  species,  like  the  last.  Its  larva  is  probably 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  next  species,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Taschenberg,  has  been  so  by  Boisdaval,  who, 
he  thinks,  has  jumbled  up  the  habits  and  characters 
of  the  two  species  together. 

Emphylus  cindus^  Linn. — This  species  is  common 
enough  in  Britain,  where  it  is  generally  understood 
to  be  a  borer  in  the  Rose  stems.  According  to 
Taschenberg,  however,  it  only  feeds  on  the  leaves, 
eating  holes  in  them  and  bits  out  of  the  margin,  and 
when  it  is  ready  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state  it  goes 
into  the  empty  pith  places  in  old  cut  stems  or  twigs, 
and  thence  downwards  to  undergo  its  metamorphosis, 
which  takes  place  in  the  following  spring.  I  have 
received  quantities  of  old  cut  portions  of  pruned  Roses 
fromDumfriesshire,  from  which  I  have  bred  this  species, 
and  in  these,  like  Taschenberg,  I  have  found  both 
larvae  and  pupa,  and  the  old  cells  appeared  at  least  as 
if  they  were  of  the  former  year,  and  not  having  bred 
M.  bipunctata  from  them  is  in  favour  of  Taschenberg's 
view.  However,  it  is  a  point  on  ^vhich  no  doubt 
ought  to  exist,  and  I  suggest  it  to  the  observation  of 
entomologists  during  the  following  season. 

Cladius  diffbrmis,  Parry. — The  style  of  work  of  this 
species  is  to  make  small  holes  from  the  under-side 
through  the  leaf.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under- 
side, and  the  larvre  feed  from  there  at  once.  The 
larva   is   dark  green,  and   the  perfect  insect   shining 


Fig. 


-ROSE  STEM-BOKING  SAWiaY. 


black  except  the  feet.  Curtis,  writing  in  1842,  says 
that  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  previously  it  had 
been  a  rare  insect,  but  was  then  well  established  in 
the  gardens  around  London. 

Tenthredo  Zona,  Klug. — Boisduval  describes  this 
species  as  occasionally  found  near  Paris.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  has  been  met  with  in  Kngland.  It  attacks 
the  leaves  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  last,  living 
on  the  under-side,  and  making  holes  in  them.  When 
feeding  the  larva  is  stretched  out,  when  in  repose  it  is 
rolled  up  like  a  Planorbis.  It  is  black,  and  bright 
yellow  below.  The  perfect  fly  is  black,  with  the 
abdomen  partly  yellow. 

Emphytiis  rufocinctus^  I'^ug. — Has  the  same  habits 
and  occasions  much  the  same  kind  of  damage  to  the 
leaves  as  the  last,  living  on  their  under-side.  It  is 
also  a  French  species,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  recorded  in  Britain. 

Lyda  inanita,  d.  Vill. — -This  species  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Westwood  in  this  journal,  1S47, 
p.  6S4.  He  has  called  it  the  Rose  caddice  fly,  from 
the  curious  cigardike  rolls,  composed  of  leaves  that 
it  makes  for  its  offspring.  These  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  9).  It  is  rare  in  Britain. 
Andrtno  Murray. 


AMATEUR    GARDENING: 

BUDDING. 

In  feeding  with  their  roots,  as  explained  in  previous 
numbers,  and  digesting  with  their  leaves,  plants  pre- 
pare what  is  to  form  their  growths,  but  how  these 
growths  are  formed  is  worth  considering. 

The  moisture  drawn  in  by  the  roots  flows  up  to  the 
leaves,  and  evaporating  more  or  less  quickly  as  the 
weather  is  more  or  less  warm,  or  the  sky  more  or  less 
bright,  is  partly  converted  into,  partly  brings  with  it, 
the  materials  to  form  and  fill  the  cells  of  which  the 
plant  is  built  up. 

On  the  proper  formation  of  these  cells  depends  our 
success  in  what  is  called  "propagation,"  that  is,  the 
multiplication  of  our  specimens  by  budding  and  graft- 


ing, and  by  making  layers  and  cuttings,  and  if  we  know 
why  the  bud  joins  to  the  stock,  or  the  cutting  sends 
out  roots  from  the  severed  extremity,  we  shall  work 
easily  and  successfully,  for  we  shall  know  when  and 
how  to  vary  from  directions  which  cannot  possibly 
suit  all  circumstances. 

The  Machinery  and  its  Action. 
A  plant  is  made  up  of  minute  cells  or  bladders, 
little  bags  of  elastic   membrane   filled  with  a  viscid 


aiG.    9.— THE  KOSB  CADDICE. 

fluid,  called  protoplasm,  and  plants  grow  by  the  sub- 
division of  this  protoplasm  into  two,  three,  or  more 
new  cells,  each  becoming  clothed  with  its  own  coat  or 
cell-wall.  These  new  cells  again  divide  into  others, 
and  so  again  and  again,  constantly  pressing  forwards 
and  forming  the  lengthening  shoot  and  the  new 
growths  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  that  consti- 
tute the  yearly  increase  in  thickness  alike  of  the  Oak 
trunk  or  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  and  indeed  of  tlie 
larger  proportion  of  plants  in  our  own  climate. 

As  long  as  this  viscid  fluid  or  protoplasm  is  active 
growth  continues,  or  may  continue,  but  presently  the 
cells  alter— some  branch,  some  join  end  to  end,  so  as 
to  form  long  vessels,  while  some  become  thick  and 
hard  as  those  of  the  wood  and  bark.  Various  parts 
of  the  plant  have  each  their  own  shape  of  cell  ;  and 
after  a  time  the  protoplasm  ceases  to  exist  inside  them, 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  active  formative  material 
they  can  no  longer  divide  and  make  young  ones. 

But  though  the  heart-wood,  made  up  of  cells  no 
longer  capable  of  division,  and  therefore  is  of  no  use 
in  making  cuttings,  fluid  is  drawn  up  through  the  cells 
of  the  young  wood  in  the  outer  part  of  the  tree,  and  by 
the  system  of  its  circulation  (too  minute  and  elaborate 
to  be  entered  on  here)  new  growths  are  formed  year 
by  year  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  in  what  is 
called  the  **  cambium  region,"  audit  is  on  this  growth 


Fig.  10.— rose  leaf  miner. 

between  wood  and  bark  that  depends  our  success  in 
matters  of  propagation. 

Budding. 
In  the  increase  of  specimens  by  budding  it  is  the 
young  cells  forming  the  inside  of  the  bark  and  the 
outside  of  the  wood  which  unite  by  the  action  of  the 
living  fluid  within  them,  to  form  one  tissue.  In 
ordinary  Rose  budding  tlic  season  at  which  the 
operation  is  performed  is  selected  as  being  that  which 
is  most  favourable  to  this  process  ;  and  all  the  steps 
of  the  process,  the  part  of  plant  selected,  the  manipu- 
lation, and  subsequent  managcmcnl,  arc  devised  witli 
the  intent  of  making  the  most  of  the  growth  of  cells 
betwcea  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
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Take  a  healthy  young  Rose  shoot,  choose  a  -well 
grown  bud  upon  it,  pass  a  sharp  fine  knife  into  the 
shoot  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  bud, 
and  drawing  the  knife  upwards  pare  off  a  small 
shield-shaped  morsel  of  bark  with  the  bud,  and  the 
thinnest  possible  film  of  wood  inside  the  bark,  the 
knife  being  drawn  out  a  little  above  the  bud. 

For  the  stock  a  healthy  free-growing  shoot  should 
be  chosen,  a  short  cross-cut  should  be  made  with  a 
sharp  knife  just  through  the  bark,  and  another  down- 
wards from  the  centre  of  it  from  a  to  (5,  fig,  11  ;  the 
upper  angles  of  bark  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  this 
X-shaped  incision  should  be  raised  from  the  wood 
with  the  thin  handle  of  the  budding  knife,  and  then 


FiG.    II.— T-DUDDIKG.      (SEE  ALSO  FIG.    X7,  g^ 

(the  thin  film  of  wood  inside  the  bark  shield  of  the 
bud  having  been  gently  removed  so  as  not  to  jerk  out 
the  growing  point  inside  the  bud),  this  shield  holding 
the  bud  should  be  slipped,  right  way  upwards,  down 
the  X'shaped  incision  as  in  c,  fig.  1 1.  The  top  of 
the  bark  shield,  tr,  must  be  cut  sharply  across  fig.  d, 
so  that  it  may  fit  cleanly  and  closely  up  to  the  severed 
bark  at  the  top  of  the  X  '■>  their  severed  cells  must  thus 
be  in  contact,  and  the  shield  with  the  bud  closely  fitted 
against  the  exposed  wood  of  the  stock.  The  flaps  of  the 
raised  bark  being  put  down  again  over  the  bark  of  the 
inserted  bud,  and  the  bud  bound  firmly  in  its  place,  but 
not  too  tightly,  with  bast  or  worsted,  fig.  12  ^,  or 
whatever  material  may  be  preferred,  the  operation  is 
complete. 

The  Philosophy  of  Budding. 

The  modus  operandi  of  budding  may  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely,  but  the  principle  is  always  the 
same.  A  piece  of  growing  bark  is  transplanted  from 
its  own  wood  to  another  piece,  so  that  the  two  growths 
may  unite  into  one  living  tissue.  It  may  be  useful 
to  trace  the  process  from  the  beginning. 

Firstly,  we  take  the  time  of  year  (July  to  Septem- 
ber, with  Roses)  when  the  bark  separates  freely,  be- 
cause it  is  the  presence  of  the  sap  forming  all  the 


young  cells  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  that  allows 
the  separation  to  take  place.  If  it  did  not  "  run,"  as  it 
is  called,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  the  young  cells  were 
not  in  action,  and  the  surfaces  that  we  tore  and  rent 
away  from  each  other  would  not  have  their  living 
coat'ing  in  a  state  to  unite.  Also,  buds  about  the 
centre  of  a  shoot  are  often  the  best,  as  those  at  the 
base  are  apt  to  part  with  difliculty,  and  those  at  the 
top  may  not  be  sufficiently  ripe. 

We  start  the  knife  below  the  bud,  that  there  may 
be  clean  edges,  as  the  part  where  the  knife  comts  out 
is  necessarily  frayed  ;  it  is  best  placed  where  it  will 
presently  be  cut  clean.  When  the  incision  is  made 
as  an  inverted  _L,  the  knife  is  inserted  above  the  bud, 
and  the  clean  cut  is  made  below.  Amongst  the  many 
methods  of  budding  the  "  reversed  J_  "  form  is  some- 
times recommended  where  an  excessive  flow  of  sap 
or  "  gumming  "  might  be  expected  to  hurt  the  bud. 

Scallop  budding  consists  of  paring  off  a  small 
tongue-shaped  bit  of  bark  with  the  bud,  and  a  thin 
film  of  wood,  and  placing  it  with  the  wood  where  a 
similar  bit  has  been  removed  from  the  stock,  fitting 
the  bark  either  above  (as  with  X  budding),  or  at  one 
side  by  a  sharp  cut.  This  form  of  budding  is  less 
troublesome,  but  also  less  certain,  than  X  budding. 

Annular  budding,  fig.  12^,  consists  of  removing  a 
whole  ring  of  bark  to  a  similar  exposed  surface  on 
the  stock,  a  longitudinal  slit  allowing  removal  of  the 
perfect  ring.  This  is  used  with  bark  of  considerable 
thickness,  but  requires  some  practice  to  manage  nicely. 

In  some  methods  and  with  some  plants  it  is  thought 
best  to  leave  the  thin  film  of  wood  in  the  bark,  but 
generally  the  principle  of  budding  is  when  bark  and 
wood  are  being  separated  naturally  by  the  tide  of  new 
formation  of  tissue  between  them,  so  to  separate  and 
reunite  them  artificially  that  the  process  may  continue. 

So  long  as  the  edges  are  clean  cut  it  does  not 
matter  how  the  cut  is  made.  Some  use  a  carpenter's 
gouge,  and  scoop  off  a  piece  of  bark  and  a  bud  with 
great  success.  Others  find  it  answer  to  use  what  is 
sometimes  known  as  "  Lyraburu's  method,"  which 
has  been  particularly  recommended  for  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  and  which  consists  of  cutting  sharply 
round. the  piece  of  bark  to  be  removed  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  and  ruiming  it  off  with  the  nail,  without 
any  wood  adhering.  The  common  way,  however,  is 
probably  the  best,  for  the  thin  film  of  wood  (which 
some  budders  think  it  well  not  to  remove  at  all) 
should  remain  till  all  is  ready  for  its  insertion,  and  so 
the  cells  inside  the  bark  are  kept  unexposed  and  moist 
till  the  very  instant  of  placing  on  those  of  the  stock  : 
and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  successful  budding. 

If  the  two  surfaces  are  placed  together  whilst  still 
moist  they  will  unite,  as  in  animal  life  the  two  sides 
of  a  cut  join  together — the  cells  will  grow  together, 
new  cells  will  form  amongst  them,  and  there  will  be 
a  complete  union  ;  but  if  the  surfaces  are  allowed 
to  dry  the  cells  will  probably  be  killed,  life  will 
go  out  of  them  with  the  living  fluid,  which  is  as 
necessary  to  their  growth  as  the  blood  in  our 
own  veins,  and  the  bud  "will  not  take."  Here 
we  have  the  reason  of  the  speed  sometimes  so 
much  dwelt  on — it  is  only  to  avoid  drying  the  sur- 
faces, but  there  is  no  need  of  hurry — quiet  work  will 
give  more  likelihood  of  success,  and  especially  avoid 
the  risk  (in  hasty  jerking  out  of  the  film  of  wood)  of 
also  jerking  out  the  centre,  the  growing  point,  of  the 


bud.  If  this  happens,  though  the  bud  may  "take," 
it  will  not  grow ;  it  is  as  hopeless  for  increase  as  an 
empty  egg-shell. 

With  regard  to  the  stocks  ^ve  use  young  or  half 
ripened  wood,  for  the  same  reasons  that  guide  the 
choice  of  the  bud;  and  because  the  vital  action  of 
plants  is  strongest  near  the  leaves  it  is  well  to  insert 
the  new  bud  a  little  below  a  leaf  rather  than  on  a  long 
bare  stem. 

The  newly-placed  bud  depends  on  good  feeding  to 
make  its  growth  ;  therefore,  besides  being  placed  just 
where  the  presence  of  a  leaf  keeps  the  current  active, 
tliere  should  be  several  leaves  beyond  it  on  the  branch 
of  the  stock  to  elaborate  food,  and  the  shoot  should 
be  "stopped  "to  encourage  growth  at  the  side-buds 
instead  of  at  the  tip.     For  the  same  reason  a  cloudy 


Fig.  12. — ANNULAR  budding;  g,  t-cud  completed,    (see 

FIG.  11). 


day  or  morning  or  evening  are  pi'eferable  times  for 
the  performance  of  the  operation  to  hot  sunshine,  in 
order  that  the  bud  should  be  not  too  rapidly  dried  to 
begin  with. 

The  time  of  year  varies  with  the  plant  to  be  budded  ; 
thus,  July  is  suitable  for  Apples  or  Roses,  August  or 
September  for  Rhododendrons,  the  mark  of  the  proper 
season  being  the  formation  of  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  current  year.  Unless  the  plants  which 
furnish  the  bud  and  that  used  for  the  stock  are  nearly 
related  junction  will  not  take  place,  but  how  far  the 
bud  and  stock  act  on  each  other  is  a  question  which 
is  just  in  the  province  of  the  amateur  to  follow  up  at 
leisure. 

After-Treatment. 

For  previous  and  subsequent  treatment  of  buds,  it 
may  be  just  mentioned  that  if  they  must  be  packed, 
the  bits  of  shoots  containing  them  will  travel  fairly  in 
damp  moss.  After  the  operation  the  ties  should  be 
watched,  lest  the  swelling  growth  should  make  a  looser 
bandage  requisite,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  after 
insertion  the  shoot  of  the  stock  on  which  the  bud  is 
placed  should  be  shortened  with  a  sharp  clean  cut  to 
just  above  the  point  where  the  bud  {which  is  now  a 
strong  young  shoot  of  the  newly  inserted  variety) 
takes  its  origin  from  the  stem. 

In  grafts  the  process  is  very  similar  ;  in  cuttings 
the  whole  of  the  plant  powers  (save  those  of  repro- 
duction) are  brought  into  action.   0. 
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PAUL  &  SON'S  CHESHUNT  ROSES. 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 

THE     OLD     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     N., 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  SEE  ALL  ROSE  GROWERS, 

TO    INSPECT     THE    ROSES    AT     THEIR    LONG 
CELEBRATED    NURSERIES. 

The  Rose  Fields  are  well  worth  seeing,  and  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Flowers  at  the  various  Shows  this  year  show  that  the  Cultures, 
now  continued  through  three  generations,  are  maintained. 


The  Nurseries  are  One  Mile  from  the  Cheshunt  Station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  where  flies  may  be  had — Two  Miles  from 
Waltham. 

ADDRESS  CAREFULLY,  to  avoid  confusion  of  Firms— 

PAUL    &    SON, 

THE     "OLD  "NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     N. 
NEW     ENGLISH-RAISED     SEEDLING     ROSES. 


Messrs.  Bell 

THE   NORWICH    NURSERIES 


& 


Son, 


Are  now  executing  orders  for  their  TWO  NEW  ROSES,  raised  at  their  Nurseries,  and 
described  and  announced  below.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  here  before  being  sent  out, 
and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  as  really  distinct  novelties. 

CLIMBING    ROSE    "CATHERINE    BELL." 

Vety  large  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  the  backs  of  the  petals  a  delicate  silvery  pink,  of  exquisite  shape  and 
very  fragrant.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  of  vigorous  climbing  babit,  making  shoots  6  feet  to  8  feet  long  in  one 
season.     Figured  in  The  Garden^  March  i8,  187G. 

**  Your  Rose  Catherine  Bell  is  both  belle  et grande." — Rev.  Canon  Reynolds  Hole. 

Good  Flowerino  PlanlSy  in  Pots^  los,  6d.  each. 

COLOURED   PLATES  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

HYBRID     TEA     ROSE     "MRS.     OPIE." 

Bright  salmon-rose,  tea-scented  flowers,  with  shell-like  petals,  a  most  distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour  among 
Tea  Roses.  It  will  form  a  charming  companion  to  Madame  Falcot,  and  will  be  as  extensively  cultivated  as  that 
variety  when  well  known.     In  flower  from  May  to  November.     Figured  in  the  Floral  Magazine. 

Good  Flowering  Plants^  zjt  Pais  "js.  6d,  each. 


BELL  AND   SON,    10  &   ir,   EXCHANGE   STREET,'  NORWICH. 


ROSES       ^^h   IN     BLOOM. 


Wm.  Paul  &  Son 


BEG  TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT  THE 


COLLECTION  of  ROSES  at  the  WALTHAM  CROSS  NURSERIES 

IS    NOW    IN    BLOOM. 

Old  and  New  Sorls,  Show  and  Dcconitivc  Roses  are  alike  Cultivated. 

Admittance  free  on  presentation  of  Address  Card.    Adjoining  the  "  Waltham"  Station,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Liverpool  Street  or  St.  Pancras  Stations. 

WM.    PAUL   &    SON, 

(Successor  to  the  .ale  A.  Paul  &  Son— Established  1806) 

WALTHAM    CROSS. 


ROSES. 


CHARLES     TURNER 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  large 
and  varied 

STOCK  of  ROSES,  now  in  FULL  BLOOM. 

An  Impcciton  is  invited. 

Roses  in  Pots  are  made  a  speciality  at  the  Rose 
Nurseries,  Fourteen  First  Prizes  having  been  awarded  to 
his  collections  during  the  last  Spring,  including  the  two 
Great  Prizes  of  £2$  each. 

ROSES,  in  7-inch  pots,  for  Early  Forcing,  which  include 
a  fine  collection  of  Teas,  are  30^.  to  42^.  per  dozen. 

HOSES,  in  4-inch  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen. 

STANDARD    and    HALF    STANDARD,   ready  for 
delivery  in  October,  -zis.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 

DWARF  STANDARDS,  lis.  to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

DWARFS  on  MANETTI,  12^.  per  dozen. 


The  following   New  Varieties  raised  at   the  Roya 
Nurseries  are  highly  recommended,  and  have  received 
numerous  Certificates  and  Prizes  : — 

MRS.  BAKER  {Turner),  bright  carmine. 

OXONIAN    (Turner),    shaded    rose,    very  large    and 

globular. 

J.  S.  MILL  (Turner),  bright  red. 

MISS  HASSARD  (Turner),  beautiful  pink,  fine  habit. 

REV.  J.  B.  CAMM  (Turner),  rosy  pink. 

ROYAL  STANDARD  (Turner),  soft  rose,  very  double. 

The  above  six  New  varieties  can  now  be  supplied  in 
pots,  at  2J.  each,  Standards  in  the  autumn. 


A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  leading  varieties 

may  be  had  on  apphcation  to 
THE     ROYAL     NURSERIES,     SLOTTGH. 

THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE, 
^' QUEEN  of  BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE). 


See  Coloured  Plate  {after  Mrs.  Duffield), 
Chronicle^'  May  %  1877. 


'  Gardeners 


Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  English  Seedling  Roses  of  recent 
introduction.     It  is  Par  excellence  a  really  Bedding  Rose  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — requires  no  pegguig  down,  support,  or 
training  of  any  kind,  and  is  a  continuous  early  and  late  bloomer. 
First-class  Certificate  Rcyal  Horticultural  Society, 
August  2,  1S76. 
Its  inflorescence  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
plant  18  inches  high  had  eighty-four  buds  and  expanded  flowers 
upon  it  on  September  6,  187^. 

A  constant  supply  of  buds  was  obtained  from  early  June  to 
November  of  that  year — over  five  months. 

Good  Plants  are  tiaw  being  sent  out  in  strict  rotation  at 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

Coloured  Plates  i^.  each. 


CHARLES    NOBLE,    BAGSHOT. 

Established  upwards  of  70  years. 


THE    ROSE    NURSERIES, 

HEKTFOIID. 

One  of  the  earliest  homes  of  the  Rose  is  at  Hertford, 
and  where  may  be  seen  this  season  Thousands  of  Roses 
in  splendid  condition  and  flower,  and 

E.  P.  Francis  St.  Co. 

RESPECTFULLY  INVITE  AN  INSPECTION. 


Frequent  Trains  by  Great  Eastern  and  Great  Northern 
Railways  run  to  Hertford,  and  the  Nurseries  are  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  Terminus. 

Note  the  Address — 

The  Rose  Nurseries,  Hertford,  Herts, 

N.R.  —  CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  and  EVERGREENS,  &c.,  gratis  on  ap- 
plication. 
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40,000  Roses  in  Pots. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  respectfully  invite 
attention  to  their  magnificent  Tea-scented  and  oiher 
ROSES  in  Pots,  in  line  healthy  plants,  i2j.  to  i8s.  per  dozen, 
icar.  per  ico. 

Also  extra  6ne  Plants,  established  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Con- 
servatory or  Greenhouse,  at  30J.  per  dozen. 
New  ROSES  for  1877,  at  36^.  per  dozen. 
WM.    WOOD     AND     SON,     The     Nurseries,    Maresfield, 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 

E    O    S    E    S, 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES, 

KING'S   ACRE,   HEREFORD. 


(Established    1875.) 


THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres),  are  now  in  lull  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  2^  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Bose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 


EG    S   E    S. 

Rosarians  are  recommended  to  buy  their  Roses  of 

EWING&CO., 

who  grow  them  in  an  open  position,  on  moderately  rich  soil 
resting  on  a  naturally  well  drained  subsoil,  thereby  securing 
vigorous  growth  and  well  ripened  wood. 

ROSES     IN     POTS. 

Thirty  Thousand  Roses  are  also  now  grown  annually  by 

EWING    &    CO., 

in  Pots,  and  the  very  superior  qualityof  tiieir  plants  is  now 

thoroughly  recognised  by  their  customers. 

LISTS   FREE. 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK  NURSERIES,  EATON,  ne.ir 

NORWICH. 


•meHARp'  SMItH- 


TWELVE  ACRES  of  ROSES,  including  all 
the  best  of  the  new  and  old   varieties,  in  perfect  health, 
and  full  of  vigour,  for  autumn  supply. 

STRONG  DWARF   H.  P.  ROSES,  leading 
sorts,  established  in  pots,  for  forcing. 

CHOICE  TEA  and  NOISETTE   ROSES, 
in  great  variety,  in  pots. 
Descriptive  Priced  LIST  free  on  application. 


;nic-HAED  Smith • 

&  Wgrc  esterjJ. 


THE   ROSE    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE.     By 
Thomas  Rivers.    Eleventh  edition.    (In  the  press.) 
LONGMAN  AND  CO. 

MESSRS.  CURTIS,  SANFORD  and  CO., 
The  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay,  beg  to  offer  this  autumn 
an  unusually  fine  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Perpetual 
ROSES  of  the  very  best  kinds,  at  moderate  prices.  Also  a 
quantity  of  Teas,  Half-Standards  and  Dwarfs,  budded  on  their 
Celine  Stock.     Descriptive  CATALOGUE  forwarded  gratis. 

TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTUBE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  i^j. 
to  i8j,  per  dozen. 
,,    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  24.1.  per  dozen. 
,,    extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 
,,     Half  Specimens,  51.  to  7J,  6d.  each. 
NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30J.  per  dozen. 
HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9 and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  361.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CRANSTON    &   00. 


ROSES 


ROSES 


ROSES. 


BENJAMIN  R.  CANT,  ROSARIAN,  COLCHESTER, 

Makes  a  speciality  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose ;  none  but  good  sorts  grown,  and  every  plant  sold 
a  perfect  healthy  specimen,  and  with  proper  attention  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  buyer.  They  can 
be  supplied  in  every  form,  as  Standards,  Half-standards,  Dwarfs  on  cultivated  Briar  and  on  Manetti 
Stock — many  kinds  also  in  pots.      The  prices  charged  are  moderate,  considering  the  quality  of  plants. 

^g"  All  Packages  {with  the  exception  of  Pot  Roses  in  Baskets)  of  the  value  of  £-i  and  upwards  delivered  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 

Station  in  England  and  Wales,   or  to   any  Port  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.      Parcels  of  the  value  of  £i  delivered  Free  to  all  Stations  on  the 

Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Full  Descriptive   CATALOGUES   Post-free   on   application. 

CLIVEDEN. 


"THE    "GARDENERS'    QY\^0^\C\J^"  for'Sahtrday,  July  21^-4 

will   contam    an    account    of    the    GARDENS     and    PLEASURE 

GROUNDS  ^/HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OE  WESTMINSTER, 

at  Cliveden,  together  with  several  beautiful  VVoodctits,   taken  from  Photographs 
expressly  executed  for  this  jfournal  by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    W.C. 


LO.NDON  :    BKADEURY,    AGNEW,    &  CO.,    PM.NXEKS,   WHITEFRIARS. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 
NOTICE.-SCIENTIFIC.  FRUIT,  and  FLORAL  COM- 
MilTEES'  MEETINGS,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  July  17, 
ut  II  o'Clrtck.  GENERAL  MEETING  for  ELECTION  of 
FELLOWS  at  3  o'Clock.  Kand  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
from  4  to  6  o'Clock  i*.m. 

N.B.— The  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  on  this  occasion 
will  meet  jn  the  Council-room. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  and 
PICOTEE  SOCIETY,  and  CUT  ROSE  SHOW, 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  July  18  and  19.  Schedules  and  full 
particulars  mav  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  E.  S.  DODWELL,  11,  Chatham  Terrace,  Larlhall  Rise, 
Clapham,  S.W.  ;  or  Mr.  E.  BENNETT,  Rabley  Nurseries, 
liamet.  Herts;  or  Mr.  W.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Royai 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  S.W. 

EWPORT    (Mon.)    and    COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  -  ANNUAL   EX- 

H I BITION,  TUESDAY,  July  31.     Schedules  and  particulars 

00  application  to  the      jjqj,,    sgCS.,  Town  Hall,  Newport^ 

OVENTRY  and  WARWIC  KS^H  i¥e 
FLORAL  and  HORTICULTUR.\L  SOCIETY. 
The  SECOND  SHOW  of  the  Season  will  be  held  at  Combe 
Abbey,  AUGUST  21.  Special  Prizes  open  to  all  England  for 
best  collection  of  Fruit,  si.*;  dishes.  £$,  jCi,  .^2  :  for  ^^""ee 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  £^,  jCt  :  for  three  bunches  of  White 
drapes.  £2.  jCt-     Schedules  and  every  information  may  be  had 

°"3yfcop Vtreet,  Coventry         "^"Q^-  WIOSTON.  Sec. 

EW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 

'■  PRINCE     OF    WALES." 

Much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in 

every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes." 

Price  One  Guinea  each. 

WILLIAM  BULL,  F.L.S.,  Establis^hment  for  New  and  Rare 

Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

SeedllzL?  Felargonlumfi. 

FAND  A.  SMITH'S  Collection  of  the  above 
•     is  in   bloom:   ihty  are  well  worthy  of  an  inspection, 
which  is  respectfully  solicited. 

The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  HORTI- 
CULTURAL.  Market  Garden  and  Estaip.  Aixtionkers 
and  Valuers,  98,  Gracechuich  Street,  City.  E  C  ,  and  at  Leyton- 
*tone.  E.     Monilily  Horticultural  Reeisler  had  on  application. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  (lie  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  Tbe  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  yrowlh.  Siron;^  plants  in  pots,  i  -js.  per  do/en  :  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  iSs.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  ereat  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman.  Worcester. 

VANDA  LOWIL— A  magnificent  specimen, 
5  feet  high,  twenty-two  leaves,  strong  break  five  leaves  : 
liore  two  spikes  of  bloom  last  season,  7  lo  8  fi^et  long.  Also  a 
few  plants  of  the  ma'^nificent  new  H  Y 11 R I D  I )  E  N  D  K  O  H I U  M . 
"  Airsworthii," — shown  in  a  ercat  slate  ol  perfeLlion  al  llie  laie 
Manchester  Exhibition:  I'/VZ*  (iiinli-iiiTi  Chrotiiclf,  |unc  y. 
la^e  7'9  :  and  June  16,  page  750.  Prices  on  applicaiion  lo 
GEORGE  TOLL,  338,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 
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To  tlie  Trade. 

ROSE         BLOOMS. 
Price  until  fuitber  notice  8s.  per  loo,  at 
CR.^NSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

TO    ISE    DISPOSED    OF,   a    quantity    of 
Strong    Plants     of     BOUVARDIA    HUMBOLDTII. 
Apply  to 

Mr.  J.  GARDENER,  7,  Cambridge  Cottages,  Field  Lane, 
Teddington,  Middlesex. 

Daniels'  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
\s.  dtl.  per  packet,  post-free  \s.  %d. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  Norwich. 

fANT  ROCCA  ONION.— The  largest  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sowing  :  frequently 
weighs  from  2  to  31b.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  instructions,  u.  per  ounce,  post-free,  \s.  21/, 

DANIELS    BROS.,    Seedsmen  to   the    Prince  of  Wales. 
Norwich. 

BRUSSeTs^SPROUTS,  1,000,000  for  Sale. 
Price,  i^c  ,  address  to 
T.  BORROWDALE.  Swanley,  Kent. 

C~^  OLLARDS  for  SALE.— Several  millions  of 
Strong  plants,  at  is.  per  1000,  for  cash  only. 
R.  KATH.  Wansunt  Farm,  Crayford. 


To  the  Trade.— Turnip  Seeas. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make 
•  special  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  their  fine  selected 
home-grown  TURNIP  SEEDS,  comprising  all  the  sorts 
worthy  of  Cultivation.  Special  quotations,  with  samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches.  Nectarines.  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

PINE  PLANTsTOueen).— Strong    Fruiting 
and  Succession  Plants  to  offer.     Price  on  application  to 
OAKLEY    AND    WATLING,   St.    Mary's   Road   Nursery, 
Southampton.  • 

Mustiroom  Spawn. 

OSBORN  AND  SONS  beg  to  announce 
that  their  new  supply  of  the  above  is  now  ready  for  use. 
As  they  are  so  constantly  receiving  assurances  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  their  Spawn,  they  can  recommend  it  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  Price  %s.  per  bushel.  Trade  Price  on 
application.       Futham  Nurseries,  London.  S.W. 

HAW^S     TIFFANVr    ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,   CANVAS,    Stc,    for    Shading.    Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Ptirposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  B9.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markera. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benihall  Works,  Broseley. 

C'j.    B  L  A  C  K  I  T  H     AND     CO. 
•  Our  first  arrival  of 

NEW    ARCHANGEL     MATS 
is  expected  in  a  few  days.     Prices  on  application. 
C.  J.  BLACKITH  and   CO.,  Cox's   (Juay,  Louver  Thames 
Street,  London,  E,C. 
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To  the  Trade. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER  have  a  large 
shipment  of  new  ARCHANGEL  MATS  now  on  its 
way,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  July  16.  Whole- 
sale prices  on  application  to 

James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 

Oentlemeii's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

BEOUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  lo 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Ro^^al  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  annlicalinn 

B"    E  G  O  N  I  AS    (tuberous-rooted).-  A   fine 
Collection    of    12    distinct  colours,   well   established    in 
48    pols.     now    in     full    bloom.        Price    i8.t.    per    dozen,    or 
EXCHANGE  for  other  good  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
JAS.  SMITH,  Asliford  Nurseries,  Ashford,  Middlesex. 

ANTED,   NAI^fsSUsT  Double   WhiTe 

and   Poeticus. 
The  Subscribers  offer  line  plants  of  PTERIS  CRISTATA,  in 
4-inch  pots,  (^i.  per  dozen. 

W.  HOPWOOD  AND  SON,  ClK-ltenham. 

W^     ANTEn~PbM"PON  "dahlias,    and 
URITISH    QUKEN     STRAWUERKY    PLANTS. 
Strawberry  Plants  that  have  luren  forced  will  stiii. 
G.  WALKLING,  Colk-fie  P.irk  Nursery,  Lewisliam,  S.E. 

WANTED    IMMEDIATELY,   a  large 
quauiity     of     BRUSSELS     SI'ROU  l'      PI-ANTS. 
State  price  per  Thou'-nnd  to 

b.  IJ.,  Post-office.  High  Wycombe. 


Sutton's  Choice  Strains  of 
TTILORISTS'        FLOWERS. 

X;       SUTTON-S      CALCEOLARIA      "  PERFECTION," 

3J.  6(/.  per  packet, 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  PRIMULA.  2f.  ^d.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  SUPERH  CINERARIA,  2^.  6,/.  per  packet. 
SUTION'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Post-free. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading, 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  of 
their  selecied  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto  given  universal  satisfiictioii,  in  5s.,  25.  6ii.,  and 
IS.  6if.  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  and  Primula. 

FAND  A.  SMITH  can  supply  NEW  SEED 
•  of  the  above,  saved  from  their  unriv.alled  collection,  in 
li.,  is.  6(^.,and  3s.  packets.  Price  per  weight  to  the  Trade 
on  application. 

The  Niu-series,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Frimulas,    Calceolarias,    Cinerarias. 

FINEST    STRAINS. 

HJ.  HARDY  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
•  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants  of  the  choicest  selections. 
IS.  dd.  per  dozen,  \os.  per  100  ;  and  SEED  of  the  above  and 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  \s.,  -zs.  6d..  and  5^-.  per  packet. 
Terms  Cash  ;  carriage  free, 

H.  J.  HARDY,  Eures,  Suffolk. 

EXST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE 
I  STOCKS.— We  have  to  ofter  finest  strains  of  the  abave 
for  present  sowing,  in  four  varieties,  Scarlet.  Purple,  White, 
and  White  wall-leaved,  in  packets,  is.,  is.  6i.  and  51.  each 
variety.  These  Seeds  are  of  the  same  strain  as  that  supplied  to 
Baitersea  Park,  which  has  been  much  admired. 

THOMAS   METHVEN  and  SONS,    15.    Princes    Street, 
Edinburgh. 

TEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 

f}  114,  F.-mboiirg  de  Eruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  .ipplication. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.    SILEERRAD  AND  SON. 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Fansiea  and  Violas. 

MESSRS.  DOWNIE  and  LAIRD, 
Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  Collection  of  Show  and  Fancy  PANSIES.  also 
VIOLAS,  embracing  all  the  finest  in  cultivation,  are  now  in 
fine  flower  at  their  Pinkhill  Nursery,  and  may  be  seen  any  day 
(Sunday  excepted).  Over  fifty  varieties  of  bedding  Pansies 
and  Violas  have  been  planted  out  in  rows  30  feet  long  to  test 
their  merits. 

Orchids.— A  Consignment  from  South  America. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  NEW  LIST,  just  pub- 
lished, of  a  fine  consignment  of  CATTLEYA  ACLANDI/E, 
CATASETUM  TRIDENTATUM.  ONCIDIUM  FOR- 
BESII,  and  other  choice  kinds,  all  in  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  at  very  low  prices. 

Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 

TULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

*r  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR-EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC/ENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Harrison's  Musk. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  assure  the  Public 
•  generally  that  the  above  has  proved  better  than 
expected,  in  fact  it  is  a  great  acquisition  (a  real  everybody's 
plant).  H.  C.  will  send  two  plants,  post  free,  for  is.  aos, 
per  100.  Swanley,  Kent, 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP,  Surplus  Stock  of 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  including  a  quantity  of  the  new 
bedding  pl.ant  Mentha  pulegium  gibraltaricwm,  nice  plants  uf 
Gold  and  Silver  Ferns,  also  small  Stove  Plants. 

LISTS  of  Sorts  and  Prices  on  application  to 
J.  R.  METCALFE,  Gardener,  EUham  House,  Grantham. 

O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  few  choice  kinds 

of  ORCHIDS,  consisting  of  Cymbidiuni  eburneiim, 
CiL'logyne  cristata,  Vanda  undiilnta,  Cypripediuui  cordaluni 
roseum  and  C.  n.xvium,  eleven  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  fourteen 
varieties  of  Dendrobiums,  eight  varieties  of  Oncidiums,  LaiHas, 
Ly castes.  Maxillarias,  Odontoglossums,  Zygopetalums,  and 
other  well-known  sorts.     Apply  to 

Mr.    MARTIN,    17.   Dagmar    Terrace,    Hamilton,    Lower 
Norwood,  Surrey, 


RICHARD  WALKER  can  supply,  for  Cash, 
ENFIELD  MARKET  anil  DRUMHKAn  CAB- 
BAGE PLANTS  for  Catite.  best  siork  that  can  be  got  to  grow. 
SI.  &/.  per  1000:  SAVOV  PLANTS,  and  SPROUTING 
BROCCOLI  and  .SCOTCH  KALE  PLANTS,  ^>.  per  looo  : 
RED  CELERY  PLANTS,  is.  per  too. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

LATYCERIUIvrORAND E,  \os.  e,/.  eacli  ; 

many  th.nisands  of  FERNS,  PAI.MS,  ORCHIDS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  CLIMBERS,  in  pois,  from 
(;!.  tn  C">  'o'.  each;  LAND  and  WATER  TORTOISK, 
OKEEN  'I'REK  FRlKiS.  ClfAMELEONS.  SALAMAN- 
DERS, i(:c.  Al.lUARIUMS,  FERN  CASES,  and  every 
re<|nisilL-  for  filling  then],  at 
GREEN'S   BidlutJ  Conservatories  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Great  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the 
HAMMERSMITH    NURSERY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Messrs.  Lee,  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  at  the  Hammersmith  Nnrseries, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  24.  and  following 
days  at  half-past  I2  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  third  and 
concluding  portion  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  together  with  the  GREENHOUSES,  PITS, 
BOILERS.  &c.,  the  land  being  required  for  building  purposes. 
On  view  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Hongliton  Estate. 

ANNUAL  TIMBER  SALE.— Twelve  miles  from  Lynn,  ten 
from  Fakenham,  and  seven  from  Snettisham  Railway 
Stations. 

WILLIAM  C  HOPKING  is  favoured  with 
instructions  from  the  Most  Noble  the  MarquJ.'i  of 
Cholmondeley,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  25,  200  splendid  OAK  TIMBERS,  many  of  which  are 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  of  great  girth  and  very  clean.  130 
ASH  TIMBERS,  and  14  ELM  TIMBERS,  some  of  which  are 
40  feet  in  length.  A  large  quantity  of  OAK  WRONGS,  about 
20.000  HARDWOOD  FAGGOTS,  and  two  large  STACKS  of 
B.\RK,  the  produce  of  the  entire  fell  for  this  season  of  2S2  Oak 
Timbers  The  Bark  is  secured  in  very  good  order,  and  is  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  Auctioneer  has  particular  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  Timber  Merchants  and  the  purchasers  of  Bark  to  the  above- 
described  Sale,  it  being  the  finest  fell  of  timber  offered  for 
Public  Competition  on  the  Estate  for  many  years. 

Sale  to  commence  at  10.30  punctually,  in  the  Park,  close  by 
the  road  leading  from  Bircham  to  Rudham. 

A  Conveyance  will  leave  the  Globe  Hotel,  King's  Lynn,  and 
Fakenham  Station  at  8.30  o'Clock  for  the  convenience  of  Pur- 
chasers. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  Sale  on 
application  to  W.  FREUER,  Esq.,  Estate  Agent,  West 
Rudham,  Brandon ;  or  to  the  Auctioneer,  Great  Bircham, 
Lynn,  Norfolk, 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  easy  terms,  a  FLORIST 
and  SEEDSMAN'S  BUSINESS,  with  SMALL 
NURSERY.  Good  Jobbing  connection.  Excellent  Shop  and 
Premises.     Long  Lease. 

2,  Swiss  Terrace,  South  Hampstead,  N.W, 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  in  consequence  of 
death  in  the  family,  a  NURSERY,  7  miles  from  London. 
Four  Ur^e  Greenhouses,  heated  with  hot  water,  all  Modern 
aoDJiances  ;  range  of  Pits  ;  Water  laid  on  to  all  parts  ;  Modern 
Brick  Dwelling,  seven  rooms,  gas,  and  water.  Price  .£500  ; 
portion  can  remain  at  interest.  Lease  seventeen  years.  Low 
rental  of  £,'^^  per  annum. 

Mr.  ALCOCK,  35,  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
HoJborn.   W.C. 

MIMULUS  MOSCHATUS  HARRISON!, 
2  olants  fpost  free)  \s.,  12  for  3^,  ^d.,  or  21,?.  per  100. 
AGERATUM,  Ladv  lane,  best  in  cultivation,  2  for  \s. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Golden  Empress    very  fine  variety. 

a  for  \s..  other  new  sorts  of  1877  at  ds.  per  dozen. 
GERANIUM.  Wonderful.  2  Tir  ^s. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  fine  strong  plants  of  a 

splendid  Covent  Garden  strain,  2^'.  per  dozen. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oidfield  Nursery.  Altrincham. 

To  the  Trade  Onlv- 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen. 
•  Seildsmen  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland- — The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-7S.  first  part  C327A) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  The  Catalogue  contains 
Pijmplete  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritillaria,  Anemones,  Ranuncvihis,  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Pai.'iinies,  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
these  articles. 


New  Plants  for  1S77. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Cabbage  Plants  !— Cabbage  Plants ! ! 

W     VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply,  in 
•  any  quantity,  as  under  : — 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEADS. 
OXHEART  CABBAGE, 
DRUMHEAD  SAVOY. 
EARLY  ENFIELD  MARKET. 
All  strong,  good,  healthy  pknLs,  35.  dd.  for  cash  per  1000. 
Delivered  on  rail  free. 

Wonersh  Nursery, 

ODGER,  MCCLELLAND  AND  CO.  have 

to  offer  the  following  : — 
DRAC/ENA  DRACO,  iji  foot,  301.  pfi dozen. 

..     AUSTRALIS,  \y.  foot,  121.  per  dozen. 
CHAM/EPEUCE  CASSABON/E,  4s.  per  dozen. 

,.     IIUCANTHA,  6j.  per  do.-!en. 
ARALIA  QUINQUEFOLIA,  good  plants,  301.  to  421.  perdoz. 

,.     SIEbOLDll,  9^.  per  dozen. 
SEMPERVIVUM  BOLLII,  4s.  per  dozen. 

„      TAKUL.EFORME.  61.  per  dozen. 
ECHEVERIA  METALLICA  GLAUCA,  very  strong,   i2j. 

per  dozen. 
EEGON  IAS,  tuberous,  good  plants  and  sorts,  now  out-of-doors, 

6.r. ,  9.T. ,  and  125.  per  dozen. 
CENTAUREA  BABYLONICA.  strong,  6j.  per  dozen. 
CE  ANOTH  US  DIVARICATUS,  strong,  gj.  to  ij.i.  per  doz. 
.,     AFRICANA,  strong,  gr.  per  dozen. 
,,     VEITCHII,  9.9.  and  r2s.  per  dozen. 
64,  Hill  Street,  Newry 


TESTIIVIONIAL  to  Mr.  F.  W.  WILSON 

{_Late  0/  tSte  Crystal  Palace). 

"  Dlking  the  past  quarter  oi  a  century  Mr.  Wilson,  by  his 
genial  disposition,  obliging  manners,  and  thoroughly  zealous 
efforts  to  promote  and  successfully  carry  out  the  various  inter- 
esting natural  history  and  other  shows  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  has  earned  the  respect  alike  of  his  colleagues  and  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  amongst  the  general  public." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  up  to  present  date 
received  and  promised  : — 

£  s.  d. 
Harrison  Weir,  Esq.  550 
I.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq,  550 
John  Douglas,  Esq.  ..550 

—  Reilly.  Esq.  -  -   5     5     o 

Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.   500 

Dr.  Hogg        . .         ..500 

A  few  friends,  mem- 
bers of  N.  P.Socieiy, 
per  Mr.  C.  Merck,.   6  10    o 

J.  Groom,  Esq.  . .   2     2     o 

R.  Thornton,  Esq,  ,.220 
W,  L.  Darke,  Esq.  ,.200 
Matthew  Hedley,Esq,  220 
E.  Wilson,  Esq.        ..2     20 

B.  S.  Williams.  Esq.  ,220 
Messrs.    W.    Cutbush 

&  Sons         . .  ..320 

J.  W.  Myers,  Esq,  . .  2  10  o 
John  Wilis,  Esq.  ..2  a  o 
Isaac  Wilkinson,  Esq.  22a 
Messrs.  Paul  S:  Sons, 

Cheshunt     ..         ..220 

C.  Jamrack,  Esq.  ..22c 
Maurice  Young,  Esq.  22c 
A.  Wiener,  Esq.  ..22c 
A.  Sillem,  Esq.  ..22c 
T.       Wright,       Esq., 

Aeronaut  . .  ..22c 
Charles        Wyndham, 

Esq.  . .  . .  ..22c 

C.  Turner,  Esq.  . .  2  2  c 
S.     Holmes      Pegler, 

Esq lie 

G.     Thomson,     Esq., 

Crystal  Palace  . .  i  1  c 
Sir  E.  Lee,  Kt.  ..  i  i  c 
A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
J.  Laing,  Esq.  . .   i     i     c 

E.  H.  Birchall,  Esq. 
Lionel  Brough,  Esq. . 
R.W.  A.  Abbott,  Esq. 

—  Springett,  Esq.     . , 

—  Thompson,  Esq., 
Gravesend  , . 

—  Renton,  Esq. 
Superintendent         A. 

Gernon 
W.  Bray,  Esq. 
Messrs.      Negi-etti    & 

Zambia 
G.  J.  Barnesby,  Esq. 

—  Wieland,  Esq.       .. 

F,  Sawyer,  Esq. 
Francis  Sawyer,  Esq. 
Mr.  J.  Farley 
W,  Richards.  Esq.    . . 
J    C.  Kox.  Esq. 
P.  McKinlay,  Esq.  .. 
J.  Doel,  Esq.  ....110  — 

Subscjiptions  will  close  on  the  25th  inst.,  by  order  of  the 
C  unmittee. 

The  DINNER  will  be  held  on  SATURDAY  EVENING, 
AUGUST  4,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Harrison  Weir,  Esq., 
the  Ciiair.  Tickets,  7i'.  dd  ,  exclusive  of  wine. 
Any  of  ihe  Committee,  having  received  subscriptions,  will 
greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  particulars  of  the  same  to  me,  as 
under.  Intending  subscribers,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have 
promised  to  subscribe,  but  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  also  confer  a  favour  by  kindly  forwarding  the 
same  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  ELLIOTT, 

Honorary  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
Money  Order  Office,  Ceramic  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FABM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 


I  s.  d. 
—  Norris,  Esq  . .   i     i     c 

G.  Billelt,  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.  . .  r  i  c 
F.    E.    Hunt,     Esq., 

M.D lie 

W,  Lang,  Esq.  . .   i     i     c 

C.  T.  Brock.  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
Lewis  Wright.  Esq. ..    i     1     c 

B.  Standing,  Esq.  ..  i  i  c 
W.  R.  Wilcox,  Esq..  i  i  c 
Arthur  Wiimore,  Esq.  i  i  c 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville  i  i  c 
J.  Gilbert-Weir.  Esq.  i  i  c 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons, 

Waltham  Cross  ..  i  i  c 
Charles  Wall,  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
R.  Moffatt,  Esq.  . .  I  I  c 
John  Bertram,  Esq, , .  i  i  c 
W,  Bertram,  Esq,  . .  i  i  c 
W.  H.  Jones,  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
E.  Saunders,  Esq,     . .    1     i     c 

C.  E.  Elliott,  Secre- 
tary to  Fund  . .   I     I     c 

W.  T.  Carr,  Esq.  ..  i  i  c 
W.  Grist.  Esq.  ..lie 

E.  Sandall,  Esq.       ..  i     it 
T,  !Moore,  Esq.         ,.    i     o     c 
R.  .J  Troake,  Esq..  o  10    t 
Messrs.  Raven  &  Co.  o  10    f 
E.  S,  Dodwell,  Esq 
E.    Brown,    Esq. 
Mr.  George  Baker 
Mr.  T.  Page  . . 
Mr.  J.  Pringle 
Mr.  H.  F.  Moore 
Mr.  B.  W.  Wynne 
o  i  F,  J.  Sawyer,  Esq, 
o  I  Mons,  Dubrucq 
o  j  G.  E.  Webster,  Esq. . .  o  10 
o  '  Mr,  D,  Dickie  . .  o  10 

o     Mr.  E.  Bool    . .         . .  o  10 
o    J.  T.  Carrington,  Esq.  o  10 
,  Mr.  D.  Springett      . .  o  10 
o  '  Mr.  E.  Austin  ,.  o  10 

o  '  W.  Brew,  Esq.  ..    o  10 

1  Rev.H.H.  D'Ombrain  o  10 
o  E.  Gordon,  Esq.  ..  o  10 
o  I  T.  L.  Southgate,  Esq.  o  10 
I  Mr.  Taylor  . .  ..05 
o  !  Mr.  Griffiths  ..  ..05 
o  Mr,  Holroyd  Price  . ,  o  5 
o  J.  Calvert.Esq, ,  York  o  5 
o     Mr.  Hepburn.,  .     o     5 

o  Mr.  H.  F.  Harding  ..  o  5 
o  Mr.  Doughty. .  ..  o  2 
o     i\Ir.  W.  Hayhoe 
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The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADl'ANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom, 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Build-ngs 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  Is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22.  Great  George 
Street.  Westminster,  S.W..  and  Salisbury ;  of  Messrs, 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO..  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.G.  ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A.  George  Street.  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 

T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Pine-apple  Nursery,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 


E. 


G.    HENDERSON    AND 

SON  can  supply  Seed  of  the 
following  ;  quality  of  strains  are  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  : — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA, 
mi,xed  colours  or  separate,  2^-.  Qd. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA, 
.  double-flowered,  mixed,  ar,  6d,  and  5^ 
per  packet. 
PRIMULA     SINENSIS     FIMBRIATA,    Maiden's    Blush, 

new  double,  ss.  6d.  and  5^.  per  packet. 
CINER.A.RIA  and  CALCEOLARIA.  25.  6rf.  each  packet. 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GRANDIFLORUM,    is.    and 
2S.  bd.  per  packet, 

PANSIES,  best  English,  and  blotched  flowers,  is.  6d.  each  pkt. 

CARNATION  and  PICOTEE.  2^.  6d.  each  packet. 

Invaluable  for  FUUng-up  Vacant  Root  Crops— 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING  AND  SOWING. 

GEE'S  SUPERIOR  BEDFORDSHIRE- 
GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Enfield  Market, 
Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed,  all  very  fine  strong  plants,  at 
3J-.  6d.  per  1000.     Terms  Cash. 

TURNIP,  MUSTARD,  COLE,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Seeds  and  Plants  of  superior  excellence,  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden. 

See  CATALOGUES,  with  lowest  prices.  Testimonials, 
Opinions  of  the  Press,  &c. ,  on  application  to 

FRED.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

Established    1785, 

SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO., 

KING'S  ACRE,    near   HEREFORD. 


^^cme  arid  Sse^. 


My  700  Varieties  of 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  are  now  a 
erand  sight,  same  with  VERHENAS,  PETUNTAS, 
FUCHSIAS,  LOBELIAS,  ANTIRRHINUMS,  PANSIES, 
VIOLAS,  and  ROSES,  Sn.,  now  in  full  bloom— in  fact,  the 
whole  Nursery  is  highly  interesting,  and  will  continue  so 
throughout  the  season,  as  all  the  choicest  Florist  Flowers  are 
under  the  most  careful  cultivation,  and  all  lovers  of  the  same 
are  invited.  Many  thousands  of  Seedling  CINERARIAS, 
CALCEOLARIAS,  and  PRIMULAS,  are  now  ready  to  be 
posted  off. 

CATALOGUE     of    CUTTINGS    of    the    above    free     on 
application.       H.  CANNELL,  Swanley.  Kent. 

"bT^o'  S^E~'S^ 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES, 

KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD. 


(Established    1875.) 


THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (e.\;tending  over 
nnany  acres),  are  now  in  lull  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  i\  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Rose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 


Joseph  Smith,  deceased. 

Pursuant  to  the    Act   of   Parliament   of  the  2 2d   and  23d   Vic, 
cap.  35,  intituled   "An  Act  to  Further  Amend  the   Law  of 

Property,  and  to  Relieve  Trustees," 

[VrOTICE    IS    HEREBY    GIVEN, 

-^^  that  all  Cri-ditnrs  and  other  Persons  having  any 
CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  udou  or  a-^inst  the  Estate  of 
JOSEPH  SMITH,  late  of  Tansley.  near  Matlock,  in  the 
comily  of  Derby.  Nursei-yman,  deceased,  who  died  on  the  i?X 
day  of  Jiuie,  1S76.  and  whose  Will  was  proved  on  the  nth  day 
of  July,  1S76,  in  the  District  Registry  at  Derby  attached  to  the 
Probate  Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,  by 
Samuel  Smith  and  James  Smith,  both  of  Tansley  aforesaid, 
Nuiserymen.  the  E.xecutors  named  in  the  said  Will,  are  hereby 
required  to  send  narticul.-irs  of  their  CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS 
to  the  said  EXECUTORS  on  or  before  the  rst  day  of 
AUGUST  next  :  and  Notice  is  Hereby  also  Given  that  after 
that  day  the  .'^aid  E.vecutors  will  proceed  to  distribute  the 
assets  of  the  said  Joseph  Smith,  deceased,  among  the  parties 
enti.led  thereto,  having  regard  only  to  the  claims  of  which  the 
said  Executors  shall  then  have  had  notice,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  liable  for  the  assets,  or  any  part  thereof,  so  distributed 
to  any  person  of  whose  claim  or  demand  they  shall  not  then 
have  had  notice— Dated  this  iqth  day  of  June.  1S77. 

ARTHUR  HARWARD.  Wirksworth, 

Solicitor  to  the  said  Executors. 


July  14,  1877.] 
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Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  <ec. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,   best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c.,  ^6  6j,  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17s.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rait  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R..  bv  the  truclc-Ioad.     Sample  sack,  51.  dd.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  loj.  td.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO..  Farnborough  Station.  Hants. 

OCOA-NUT        FIBRE        REFUSE, 

newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  ba|fs,  at  \s., 
hags  included  ;  loo.  zor.  ;  or  Truck-load,  301.  Delivered  free 
to  any  rail  in  London. 

J.  STEVENS  AND  CO..  Fibre  Works,  Greyhound  Yard,  134, 
High  Street,  Battersea.  S.W. 

OCOA-NUT         FIBRE       REFUSE, 

invaluable  for  Gardening  purposes.  One  thousand  testi- 
monials. Four-bushel  bag.  15.,  bag  included  ;  truck-load, 
loose,  free  to  any  Rail.  255. 

POTTER  OYLER.  Spitalfields  Market.  N.E. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE 
may  be  had  at  w.  per  4-bashel  ba^,  bag  included  ;  a 
truck,  250  bushels,  £.^  v. :  one-horse  load  may  be  had  at  the 
factory.  3J  ,  by  sending  for  it. 

M.  GAREV,  57.  Old  Montague  Street,  Whitechapel,  E, 

OCOA-NUT    FIBRE     REFUSE, 

as    supplied    to    Carters,    Veitch,   Wills,    Bull,    Ewing, 

Daniels,  &c.    Cheapest  and  best  advertised.    SILVER  SAND, 

PEAT,  LOAM.    LEAF-MOULD,  per  bushel,   sack,  ton,  or 

truck  ;  SPHAGNUJL  RAFFIA.  &c.     Write  for  Price  List. 

M.  H.  BENTOTE.  Nunhead.  S.E.  (near  Junction). 

mPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRjpsi'&c7, 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6f.  ;  per  pint,  35.  dd. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

I  S  H  U  RST      C  0  M  PO  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenlly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  i^.,  3,j..  and  los.  dd. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

T      SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
O  •  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazhie  says  : — "  We  must  e;ive  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES.  RAFFIA  for  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  S:c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO..  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.G. 


NEW 


RUSSIAN 

For     1877. 


MATS 


The  First  Importation  is  now  on  the  way 
from  Archangel,  and  Prices  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to 

J.  BLACKBURN  &  SONS, 

4   and   5,     WORMWOOD     STREET, 
LONDON,     E.C, 


p>  USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 

-*-  \  and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  ou 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60s.  to  loos.  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove.  40s.,  505.  and  55^.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  20i-. ,  3ar. ,  and  35,1.  per  too;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London.  E.C. 

Russia  mats,  for  covering  Garden 
Frames.— ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 


ILLIAM       S.        BURTON, 
39,   OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


w 

GARDEN  NECESSARIES,  consisting  of 
ARCHES,  BASKETS,  FLOWER  STANDS,  WIRE- 
WORK,  &c.:- 


GARDEN  SYRINGES 
GARDEN  ENGINES 
GARDEN  WATER-BARROWS 
GARDEN  ROLLERS 
GARDEN  CHAIRS    .. 
GARDEN  SEATS 


4J.  6d.  to  26J. 

30^.  od.  to  1 261. 

4SJ.  od.  to  87^. 

40J.  6(/.  to  86r. 

7J.  6d.  to  52r. 

ios.  od.  to  looj. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  and  WATERING  POTS. 

PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS,  23^.  to  i2oi. 

To  cut  6  inches,  ;Ci  sr.  :  to  cut  8  inches,  £,2  10s.  ;    to  cut 

10  inches,  £i  10s.  :  to  cut  12  inches,  £^  iss.     Suitable  for  a 

Lady.— To  cut   14  inches,  £s  t6r.  ;    to  cut  16  inches,  £6  i-js. 

Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue  containing 
upwards  of  S50  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with 
Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  Large  Show-rooms 
post-free.— 39.  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  i,  ia,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman 
Street;  4, 5,  and  6,  Perry's  Place  ;  and  i,  Newman  Yard.  Manu- 
factories. 84,  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

made    in    materials     of    great    durability.       The 
plamer    sorts   are    specially  jicrrarrarCTnnn=-_^ 
suited       for       KITCHEN  '^.r-.-^-F^^ 
GARDENS,     as     they      ^^^g 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,      ''■-         ^  ^ 
take    up  little    room,    and,  ^ 

once  put  down,   incure  no  ,^^&, 

further   labour   or  expense,  ^ ^ 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  BUckfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E, 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.  Balconies,  S:c.. 
from  3^.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining   Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  Jic. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      R  S~  A      N      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.E. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


M.  Louis  van  Houtte, 

ROYAL     NUESEEY,     GHENT,     BELGIUM, 


BECS   TO  ANNOUNCI5    THAT  HIS 


BULB  CATALOGUE,  NO.  173  T.T.,  FOR  THIS  SEASON, 

Is  now  reaclv,  and  will  be  dispatched  lo  his  numerous  Customers. 

Those  not  receiving  the  same  may  apply  either  to  him  or  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5 
Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C,  when  a  copy  will  be  sent  immediately,  post-paid. 

The  CATALOGUE  contains,  as  usual,  an  immense  assortment  of  HYACINTHS,  TQLIPS,  CROCUSES 
NARCISSUS,  and  other  FLOWER-ROOTS,  as  also  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  HARDY,  TUBEROUS,  and 
BULBOUS-ROOTED  PLANTS,  and  a  .Supplement  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  Our  this 
season's  Bulbs  are,  especially  the  Hyacinths  (contrary  to  the  general  expectation),  exceptionally  fine,  healthy,  and 
sound,  and  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled. 

The  CATALOGUE,  No.  174  U.U.,  is  in  the  Printer's  hands,  and  will  appear  next  month.  It  will  contain  a 
great  variety  of  INDIAN  AZALEAS  and  CAMELLIAS,  to  which  several  new  ones,  of  great  merit,  have  been 
added.  Also  HARDY  GHENT  and  MOLLIS  AZALEAS,  HARDY  and  GREENHOUSE  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, and  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  large  SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  &c. 


GRANITIC       PAINT 
for  Sanitary  Purposes. 

SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION.  All  colours. 
For  Damp  Walls,  either  internal  or  external. 

LIQUID  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
Colourless.  For  Preserving  Stone,  Brick,  or  Cement.  All 
washable  and  durable.  To  be  had  genuine  only  of  the  Original 
Manufacturers, 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION  AND 
GRANITIC  PAINT  COMPANY,  removed  to 

45.  Fish-street  Hill,  London,  E.C- 

TEBBS' UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR. 

Registered  July  2,  1877* 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES, 


\  Ji)r 


-^ 


(^^'^] 


CONSERVATORIES 

FERNERIES, 

FRAMES, 

PITS, 

POULTRY  HOUSES, 

AVIARIES, 

HOSPITALS, 

SHIPS, 

PRISONS, 

WORKHOUSES, 

INFIRMARIES. 

BEDROOMS, 

R    C  S    CRED    JUL      i    1877  &c.,  &c. 

Price,  33. ;  large  size,  43.  6d.  each. 

This  cheap  and    thoroughly  effective    Fumigator  will  burn 

Tobacco,  Tobacco  Paper,  Tobacco  Rag,  Sulphur  and  Paper  or 

any  other  Fumigating  Material.     It  is  self-actin",  requires  no 

attenlion  when  once  lit ;   there  is  no  fear  of  Haming,  no  waste  of 

material,  every  particle  being  consumed  and  given  off  in  dense 

smoke,  thus  insuring  the  entire  destruction  of  insect  life. 

To  be  /hid.    Wholesale  and  Retail,  of 

FLANAGAN    &    SON, 

SEEDSMEN,    9S,    CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON.    E.C. 

Established  over  a  auarter  of  a  Century. 


Is  in  use  over  many  thousand  miles, 

And  has  been  awarded  the  Medals  and  highest  Commendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

POWERFUL  WINDING  STRAINING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  INTERMEDIATE  IRON  POSTS, 

STRONG  and  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS, 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron  Fencing  known  for 

agricultural  and  general  purposes. 


Continuous  Bar  Iron  Fencing, 


With  bars  secured  by  F.  M.  &  Co.'s  Patent  Self-locking  Joints, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  uprights  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE  and   FIELD    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designee!  for  the  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET  AND    GARDEN    GATFS, 
In  Great  Variety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Railing,  Tree  Guards, 

FRUIT    ESPALIERS,    WALL    FRUIT  TRAINERS,  &c. 
1^"   Illinlraled   and  Deicrlbcd  in    F.  M.  &"   Co.'s 
New  Catalogue^  sent  on  application. 


LONDON    BRANCH : 

1,  DELAHAY  SL,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W, 
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TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTURE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  151. 
to  i8j,  per  dozen. 
,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 
,,     extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 
,,     Half  Specimens,  5^.  to  7^.  6^.  each. 
NEW  FRENCH  ROSKS  of  1877,  30J.  per  dozen. 
HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36^.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 

HEREFORD. 

Address— CRANSTON    &   CO. 

THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE. 
^' QUEEN  of  BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE). 


See  Coloured  Plate  {after  Mrs.  Dufield),   "  GardeTiers 
Chronicle^'  May  $,  1877. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  English  Seedling  Roses  of  recent 

Introduction.     It  is  ^ar  excellence  a,  really  Bedding  Rose  in 

every  sense  of  the  word— requires  no  pegging  down,  support,  or 

training  of  any  kind,  and  is  a  continuous  early  and  late  bloomer. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society, 

Ait£7isi  2,  1876. 

Its  inflorescence  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  a 

plant  18  inches  high  had  eighty-four  buds  and  expanded  flowers 

upon  it  on  September  6,  1876. 

A  constant  supply  of  buds  was  obtained  from  early  June  to 
November  of  that  year— over  five  months. 

Good  Plants  are  noiu  being  sent  out  in  strict  rotation  at 

lOs.  6d.  eacli. 

Coloured  Plates  z.s.  each. 


CHAKLES    NOBLE,    BAOSHOT. 


CHOICE     FLOWER     SEEDS 

For    Present    Sowing. 

Our  own  superb  strains,  guaranteed  of  unsurpassible  quality, 
Post-free  on  receipt  of  P.  0.0.  or  Stamps. 

Per  packet — s.  d. 
AURI6ULA,  choicest  mixed,  alpine  . ,  ..  iid.  and  i  o 
CALCEOLARIA  HYERIDA.verychoice.  mixed  iS.  ,,26 
CINERARIA  HYBRIDA,  from  named  Hewers..  II.  ,,26 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers  is.    ,,26 

HOLLYHOCK,  Prizs  Englisli       fxl.   „    i    o 

INDIAN  PINK,  splendid  double,  mixed  ..         ..04 

MIMULUS,  CLapham's  superb,  very  fine 10 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA— Forget-me-not  ..06 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English 6(j?.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicest  mixed..         . .   is.    „     2     6 

POLYANTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  choice  . .         . ,      10 

STOCK,  Brompton,  scarlet  Giant    . .        . .         . .         . .      06 

„     East  Lothian,  splendid  , .         ..         ..         ..         ..      06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  very  choice,  mixed 06 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mixed        . .  6i  and  i     o 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS,  12  fine  varieties   ..      60 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts.  Pansy,  Holly- 
hock, &c. 46 

DANIELS    BROS., 

ROYAL    NORFOLK    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
Norwich. 

QUANTITY  and   QUALITY. 

NEW  RO.SES,  IN  POTS. 
TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 
CLEMATISES,  IN  POTS,  of  best  New  and 
Old  Sorts. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES,   IN   POTS. 
VINES,  IN  POTS. 

Also,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
grown  Outdoor  NURSERY  STOCK  in  this 
part  of  England. 

LISTS    FREE. 

EWING    &    COMPANY, 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK   NURSERIES,  EATON, 
NEAR  NORWICH. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 


WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS,    KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 

CABBA&E  SEED  FOE  PRESBUT  SOWIIf&. 


w  Y^ 


1   i;'>   , 

-,„.  ^ 


CATTELL'S      RELIANCE      CABBAGE 

Is  the  best  sort  to  grow  for  spring  cutting.  Numerous  Testimonials  and  my  own  trials  prove  it 
to  be  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.  J.  C.  tried  it  this  season  with  several  sorts  highly 
recommended  by  other  Growers,  and  cut  good  Cabbage  from  his  Reliance  a  month  belore  the 
others  were  ready. 

Free  by  Post,  Is.  per  Packet. 


JOHN      CATTELL; 

NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,   WESTERHAM,    KENT. 

THE^THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blachjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ,£20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes, 


PBICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATAI.OCrU£ 

{Seventh  Edition), 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 


This  Boiler  is  used  lij'  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  -will  certify 
as  to  its  exiraordijiary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  liMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "  CLIMAX  "  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Giirdenen'  Chronicle. 

"  GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872), 


PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR  "  and  every  othf.r  roiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

■LOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


Per  packet — s.  d. 

CALCEOLARIA,  WlUiama'  Superb   Strain,  5^-. 

35.  (}d. ,  IS.  6d. ,  and     i     6 
From  Capt.  Cosens,  Aberysiwith,  May  13,  1877. 
"  The  Calceolarias,  from  the  seed  Capt.    Cosens  had  from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired— they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired." 


PRIMULA,  WlUiams'  Superb  Strain.  Red.  White, 

or  Mixed        55. .  31.  6Y. ,  2J-.  6(/ ,  and     i     6 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  COCCINEA 
(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substance      . .  50 

Fram  Mr.  F.  Denning.  Gardetier  to}.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Yardsley, 
February  26,  1S77. 
'*  Dear  Sir,  —  I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Show,  held  last  November,  I  tooK  the 
Tst  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas,  six  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  with  seeds  supplied  by  you." 


CINERARIA,  WeatherlU's  Extra  Choice  Strain. 

5f, ,  3.f.  f>i.,  2 J.  6'/.,  and     i     6 

Front  Mr.  J,  West,  Gardiutcr,  Cheadon  Park,  May  21,  1877. 
'•  Sir, — Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  in 
bloom  hOme  time,  have  been  and  are  now  the  admiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  Habit  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  quite  equal  to  the  drawing  in  your  catalogue." 

CYCLAMEK    PERSICUM     GIOANTEUM 

(new) . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     2J.  td.  and     5     o 

Do..       do,       do.,       Wllliama'  Superb  Strain. 

51.,  3i.  6(/. ,  -is.  dd.   and     i     6 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


SATURDAY,   JULY  14,   1S77. 


THE    FOLKLORE    OF    THE    ROSE, 

AMONG  the  many  flowers  round  which  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries  a  popular  history 
has  accumulated,  there  is  none  which  occupies 
a  more  prominent  place  than  the  Rose.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
poetry  of  almost  all  lands,  to  its  historical, 
literary,  and  legendary  associations,  to  its  indi- 
vidual popularity  as  a  garden  flower,  or  to  the 
attention  which  it  has  attracted  among  horti- 
culturists for  these  many  years  past,  we  shall 
find  the  Rose  pre-eminent  among  flowers.  In 
common  with  the  Lily,  the  Violet,  and  one  or 
two  other  favoured  blossoms,  the  Rose  seems 
to  have  become  regarded  as  a  synonym  of  a 
flower  ;  and  hence  we  find  its  name  applied  to 
plants  of  widely  separated  families,  not  only  in 
our  own  tongue,  but  in  that  of  many  other 
countries.  The  poetical  references  to  the  Rose 
would  occupy  by  themselves  a  volume  of  con- 
siderable bulk,  while  to  trace  out  fully  all  its 
associations,  to  describe  its  varieties,  in  a  word 
to  monograph  its  history,  would  require  many 
books,  and  such  a  task  is  hence  obviously  far 
beyond  us  on  the  present  occasion.  We  will, 
however,  briefly  bring  before  our  readers  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
place  occupied  in  history  and  legendary  lore  by 
the  "  ( )ueen  of  Flowers." 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
when  the  Rose  was  first  recognised  as  the 
emblem  of  England,  but  it  has  certainly  been 
associated  with  our  country  from  a  very  early 
period,  for  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  name  Albion, 
seems  in  doubt  whether  this  name  referred  to 
our  white  cliffs  or  to  the  white  Roses  which 
abounded  in  the  island  :  "  Albion  insula  sic 
dicta  ab  albis  rupibus  qtias  mare  alluit,  vel  ob 
rosas  albas  quibus  abuiidat."  The  popular  idea 
that  the  white  Rose  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Yorkists  during  the  civil  war  to  which  our 
flower  lent  its  name,  is  not  a  correct  one,  in  spite 
of  the  sanction  which  it  receives  from  the  "  im- 
mortal bard."  Dr.  Brewer  states  that  it  was  a 
hereditary  cognisance  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  had  been  borne  by  them  ever  since  the  title 
was  first  created  ;  while  the  red  Rose  was  the 
accepted  badge  of  Edmund,  first  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. The  "rose  noble,"  a  gold  coin  first 
struck  by  Edward  III.  in  1334,  bore  upon  one 
of  its  faces  the  figure  of  a  Rose.  It  ceased  to 
be  coined  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  but  its 
name  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  old 
writers.  Later  on  we  again  find  the  white  Rose 
employed  as  a  political  symbol.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Jacobins  as  an  emblem  of  the  Pretender, 
apparently  because  his  adherents  were  obliged 
to  help  him  secretly,  or  "  under  the  rose."  This 
last  phrase,  by  the  way,  appears  to  date  from 
classical  times,  when  Cupid  gave  a  Rose  to 
Harpocrates,  the  God  of  Silence,  as  a  bribe  not 
to  betray  the  amours  of  Venus.  The  Rose  was 
subsequently  suspended  from  and  sculptured  on 
the  ceilings  of  dining-rooms,  as  a  hint  that 
sentiments  uttered  in  the  course  of  friendly 
gatherings  should  not  be  repeated  elsewhere. 
Newton,  in  15S7,  speaks  of  the  hanging  of 
Roses  over  the  tables  as  a  conmion  country 
custom  in  parlours  and  dining-rooms  ;  and 
Peacham,  in  163S,  says  that  they  were  painted 
in  position  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  Low 
Countries.      The  plaster  ornaments  which  arg 


often  seen  in  the  centre  of  our  modern  ceilings 
are  still  called  Roses. 

The  Rose  held  an  important  place  in 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  history,  the  blessing  of 
the  "golden  Rose"  upon  mid- Lent  .Sunday 
being  a  ceremony  which  was  confined  to  Rome 
itself,  the  reigning  Pope  being  the  officiant  upon 
the  occasion.  Different  Popes  are  credited  with 
the  introduction  of  this  ceremony,  the  dates  at 
which  it  was  instituted  being  given  by  different 
authors  as  ranging  between  104S  and  1247. 
The  former  is  the  date  assigned  by  Calmet  in 
his  Verification  dcs  Dates,  who  states  that  the 
ceremony  was  instituted  by  Leo  X.  There  is  an 
old  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St.  Susan  at  Rome, 
in  which  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeling 
and  receiving  from  St.  Peter  a  standard  covered 
with  Roses.  The  Rose,  having  been  blessed  by 
the  Pope,  was  subsequently  sent  by  him  as  a 
mark  of  especial  favour,  usually  to  some  king 
or  queen  ;  it  was  not,  however,  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  persons  of  high  rank,  and  the 
present  Pope  has  upon  at  least  one  occasion 
sent  the  golden  Rose  to  a  singer  distinguished 
for  her  personal  excellence.  Pope  Julius  II. 
sent,  in  15 10,  a  golden  Rose,  duly  blessed  and 
perfumed,  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Warham. 
Besides  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  another  one,  that 
within  the  octave  of  the  Ascension,  is  associated 
at  Rome  with  the  Rose  under  the  title  Dominica 
in  rosis ;  this  has  reference  to  a  twelfth  century 
tradition,  which  states  that,  during  a  sermon  of 
the  then  Pope  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Ro- 
tunda, a  shower  of  Roses  fell  from  the  roof. 

If  we  stray  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  we  shall  find  the  Rose  a  prominent 
object.  Roses  and  Lilies  were  the  flowers  found 
in  the  tomb  of  Mary  after  her  assumption  into 
heaven  ;  Roses,  again,  were  the  blossoms  sent 
by  St.  Dorothy  from  the  heavenly  garden,'  in 
response  to  the  challenge  of  Theophilus  ;  Roses 
replaced  the  alms  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
when  her  apron  was  rudely  torn  from  her  grasp 
by  those  who  shared  not  her  charitable  zeal  for 
the  poor ;  and  from  the  chaplet  of  Roses  shown 
by  the  blessed  Virgin  to  St.  Dominic  the  popular 
Catholic  devotion  known  as  "  the  rosary  "  takes 
its  name.  "  Rosa  mystica  "  is  one  of  the  titles 
applied  to  Mary  in  the  Litany  of  Loretto  ;  and 
it  was  probably  some  vague  reminiscence  of 
ecclesiastical  association  which  induced  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  represent  (in  his  novel,  Lothair) 
the  Rose  of  Jericho  as  figuring  in  a  Roman 
religious  procession.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
that  the  insignificant  Crucifer  to  which  this  name 
is  usually  applied  would  be  quite  unfitting  for 
employment  on  such  an  occasion. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  and  secular  history 
are  agreed  as  to  the  institution  of  the  Rosiirc  in 
France  by  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  who 
in  French  weather-lore— and  indeed  throughout 
Europe— fills  the  position  which  we  enlightened 
Britons  still  popularly  give  to  St.  Swithin — 

"  Quand  il  pleut  pour  le  Saint  Medard, 
II  pleut  quarante  jours  plus  tard." 

St.  Medard  was  born  at  Salency,  not  very  far 
from  Noyon,  and  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  545,  he  charged  his  family 
estate  with  a  sum  of  money  which  was  to  be 
given  with  a  crown  of  Roses  to  the  most  vir- 
tuous girl  of  that  village.  Until  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  this  ceremony,  which  was 
attended  with  much  religious  observance,  and 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  fete,  was  annually 
observed  upon  the  Sth  of  June  (the  feast  of  St. 
Medard),  and  after  a  brief  cessation  was)  revived 
again  in  1872,  and  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  has,  however,  undergone 
certain  modifications,  and  the  Rosiere  now  re- 
ceives 300  francs,  half  of  which  sum  is  given'by 
the  municipal  council. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  occasion  upon  which  the 
Rose  figures  in  the  history  of  France.  In  1227 
a  custom  called  the  tribute  of  Roses  {la  baillee 
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aiix  Roses)  was  instituted  at  Poitiers  under  the 
following  circumstances.  Parliament  was  con- 
voked there  early  in  May  to  decide  upon  an  im- 
portant matter.  The  Vidame  de  Bergerac,  who 
had  been  married  three  tuTies,  had  left  seven 
children  of  each  union,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
decide  whether  the  children  of  the  first  mar- 
riage should  share  his  property  equally  with  the 
younger  branches,  a  point  upon  which  laws  and 
customs  were  not  in  accord.  The  Count 
Philibert  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  the  report  of 
the  case  had  been  entrusted,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  orphans  so  successfully  that  his  views 
were  adopted  by  the  magistrates,  and  the 
Regent,  Queen  Blanche  of  Castille,  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  the  day,  and  to 
remind  the  young  peers  how  the  most  tender 
feelings  should  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
justice,  ordered  that  they  should  each  year  pre- 
sent to  the  Parliament  a  tribute  of  Roses.  This 
custom  was  carried  on  up  to  1589,  the  tribute 
being  presented  by  the  youngest  peer  of  France  ; 
but  in  that  year  the  League,  no  longer  con- 
sidering the  Parliament  as  a  court  of  [Peers, 
abolished  the  custom,  which  has  never  been 
revived.  B,  M. 

{ To  be  ccmtiiiued.) 


THE   COLORADO   BEETLE. 

The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  telegraphed  to  that  journal  on  Tues- 
day last,  that  the  unwelcome  Doryphora 
made  its  appearance  the  previous  day  on  the 
Dublin  quay.  The  specimen  discovered  is  said 
to  have  been  a  large  one,  and  was  found 
crawling  on  a  rope  close  to  the  Liverpool 
docks.  Confirmation  of  this  report  has  not  been 
forthcoming — indeed  it  has  since  been  stated 
that  the  insect  found  in  Dublin  was  not  the 
Colorado  beetle,  meanwhile  every  grower  of 
Potatos  should  keep  a  strict  look-out  for  the 
dreaded  enemy,  and  farmers  and  gardeners 
especially  should  instruct  their  employes  to 
report  at  once  the  appearance  of  any  insects  on 
Potatos  with  which  they  may  not  be  familiar. 
The  Colorado  beetle  may  be  easily  identified. 
The  perfect  insect  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  very 
large  Lady-bird,  or  Lady-cow,  as  that  pretty 
little  insect  is  sometimes  less  poetically  called, 
but  the  colour  of  the  Lady-bird  is  red  with  black 
spots,  that  of  the  Colorado  beetle  pale  brown, 
with  ten  black  lines  or  stripes  arranged  longi- 
tudinally down  its  back.  It  is  not  the  perfect 
insect  that  is  the  most  destructive,  but  the  long 
bulbous-bodied  spotted  grub  or  larva,  which 
feeds  voraciously  on  the  haulm.  The  eggs,  the 
larva,  and  the  perfect  insect,  should  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  discovered.  The  most  effective 
remedy,  as  we  have  before  stated,  for  the  beetle, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  is  Paris-green — a 
preparation  of  arsenic,  and  consequently  a  most 
dangerous  poison. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  using  the 
Paris-green  is,  we  repeat,  by  means  of  a  tin  can 
capable  of  holding  about  8  gallons,  made  of  a 
shape  to  rest  easily  on  the  back  of  the  labourer, 
as  a  knapsack  or  Cassiobury  fire-engine  would 
do.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  can  are  attached 
two  indiarubber  tubes,  each  terminating  in 
a  "  sprinkler  "  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 
There  is  a  convenient  lever  at  the  bottom  which 
presses  the  tubes  and'  shuts  off  the  outflow  at 
will.  When  about  to  be  used  "  two  bucketfuls 
of  water  are  first  poured  into  the  can,  then  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  good  green  well  mixed  with 
another  half-bucketful  of  water,  and  strained 
through  a  funnel-shaped  strainer,  which  pre- 
vents the  larger  particles  of  the  green  from 
getting  into  the  can  and  clogging  up  the 
sprinklers.  Five  to  8  acres  a  day  can  be 
sprinkled  by  one  man,  and  from  i  to  i  J  lb.  of 
good  green,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
will  suffice  to  the  acre.  .  .  .  The  walking 
serves  to  keep  the  green  well  shaken,  and  the 
flow  of  liquid  is  regulated  at  will  by  a  pressure 


of  the  fingers  at  the  junction  of  the  tubes  with 
the  metallic  nozzles."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  the 
can  and  other  implements  employed  in  dis- 
tributing the  Paris-green  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever,  and  to  insist  rigorously  on 
thorough  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man when  his  work  is  done. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

CyPRIPEDIUM  AL130-PURPUREUM,  «.  Jivbr* 

This  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  Cypripedium  Dominy- 
anum  and  Schliraii,  the  latter  being  the  mother  : 
hence  it  is  a  very  great  curiosity,  the  father  parent 
being  itself  a  mule.  At  first  sight  I  looked  for  the 
anthers.  They  are  exceedingly  small  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  column,  and  have  very  little 
pollen,  looking  exceedingly  flaccid.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  Messrs.  Veitch  may  see  whether  this 
pollen  has  still  the  power  of  impregnation.  I 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  a  few  granules  might  prove 
capable  of  doing  their  duty,  and  the  offspring  would 
be  even  far  more  interesting,  being  the  nephew  of  a 
mule  grandfather. 

The  flower  is  even  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  of 
lovely  C.  Sedeni.  It  is  whitish,  with  purplish  on  the 
borders  of  the  lip,  and  many  spots  of  same  colour 
under  it.  The  spots  on  the  inflexed  lateral  lobes 
which  nearly  cover  the  mouth  of  the  sac  are  much 
darker,  and  make  a  nice  impression,  since  those  lobes 
are  ivory-white.  The  sepals  have  a  slight  purplish 
tinge  on  their  borders.  The  petals  are  totally  purplish 
and  twisted,  hanging  down  and  exceeding  much  the 
length  of  the  lip.  The  staminodium  is  light  purpHsh, 
and  adorned  on  each  side  with  many  bristles.  All 
places  where  such  a  flower  bears  hairs,  as  the  bases 
of  petals  and  the  sac  of  the  lip  internally  abound  with 
an  unusual  richness  of  hairs.  I  believe  it  is  Mr. 
Seden's  work,  since  I  have  to  thank  for  it  Messrs. 
Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchh.  f. 

Cypripedium  Parishii,  Rchb,  f. 

I  have  just  obtained  a  small  flower  of  this  well  known 
plant  with  a  black  labellum  and  unusually  dark 
petals.  It  has  flowered  on  a  spike  with  small  normal 
flowers,  where  it  is  peculiar  by  an  abortive  stigma 
which  I  never  saw  before.  I  have  to  thank  my  excel- 
lent correspondent,  our  highly  valued  orchidist,  Mr, 
Day,  for  this  great  curiosity.  H^  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Dendrobium  arachnostachyum,  Rchb.f.j 
supra,  334,  vol.  vii. 
A  fresh  spike,  kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  proves 
this  species  to  have  light  green  flowers  with  internal 
decoration  of  the  finest  violet.  The  front  of  the 
column  is  totally  violet ;  the  lip,  of  a  more  yellowish 
tint,  when  compared  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  has  the 
three  longitudinal  keels  and  the  lateral  veins  of  side 
lobes  violet.  Let  me  add  that  these  are  indeed  green 
spiders,  so  that  nobody  needs  being  offended  by  the 
name.  H,  G,  Rchb.  f, 

MASDEVALLIA  (AmAND.^i)    LEHMANNI,  ;/.  jr/.f 

This  is  a  very  nice  Masdevallia,  more  florid  than 
its  ally,  Masdevallia  polysticta,  with  yellow-orange 
flowers,  rounded  membranous  bracts,  and  peduncle  a 
span  high,  longer  than  the  oblong  acute  long-stalked 
leaves.  A  basketful  of  such  inflorescences  would 
be  a  novel  aspect  for  Orchidists  who  are  desirous  of 
being  excited  by  new  impressions.  It  stands  nearest 
M.  tridens,  Rchb.  f.,  was  discovered  in  Ecuador 
by  Mr.  Lehmann,  who  sent  many  good  Ecuadorian 
things  (up  to  Selenipedium  Wallisii  !)  to  Mr.  Low. 
Mr.  Lehmann's  name  gives  me  the  hope  of  his  being 
my  compatriot.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  his  having  been  in  contact  with  English.  Not 
because  he  sent  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  dried 
specimens — specimens,  indeed,  not  scraps  ! — of  Ecua- 
dorian Orchids  to  Mr.  Low  for  me.  No,  no  !  I 
am  sorry  to  say  ce  temps  nest  plus — collecting  speci- 
mens is  no  more  the  general  custom  of  English  col- 
lectors, as  in  the  glorious  days  of  both  the  Lobbs, 
Purdie,  the  Cunninghams,  and  Gardner.  No  !  It 
would  seem  that  the  English  do  not  acknowledge 
a  plant  to  be  a  specimen  unless  it  be  glued  down.     I 

^  Cypripcdiunt  albo  purpjireiiin,  ii.  hyb.  (Domtnyanum  x 
Schlimii). — AfF.  Cyp.  Dominyano  et  Schliinii  :  sepalo  sunimo 
oblongo  acuto  ;  sepalo  iiiferiuri  subaequali,  labellum  paulisper 
superante  ;  tepalis  liiiearibus  tortis  margiiie  Isvibus,  disco 
furfuraceis  ;  labelU  sacco  oblongo  ostio  antice  retuso  ;  lobts 
laLeralibus  iiiflexis  rotuudatU.  implicitis,  stamtnodio  transverso 
poscice  emargioato,  ancice  trideniato  ;  lateribus  ciliato.  Flores 
albi,  purpureo  aspersi. — Selenipedium  albo-purpureum  (Doini- 
nyanum — Schlinui. ) 

t  Masdevallia  i^Antandcr)  Lehuianni,\\.  sp, ,  H.  G,  Rchb.  f, 
— Aff.  M.  tridcnti,  Rchb,  f.  Foliis  ionge  petiolatis  cuiieato 
oblongis  acutis  trinerviis  pedunculo  apice  racemoao,  bracteis 
semiovatis  obtuse  acutis  cucuUatis  ovariib  subicqualibus, 
ovariis  crispo  tripteris  ;  sepalo  summo  oblongo,  sepalis  latera- 
libus  oblongo-Iigulatis,  omnibus  in  caudas  sequilongas  evtensis, 
margine  inferiori  aspcro  ciliolato  muriculatis,  tepalis  oblongis 
acutis,  lateribus  serrulatis,  labelio  ligulato  ante  apicem  con- 
stricto,  obtuse  acuto  ;  columna  clavata  acuta.  Flores  flavi  semi- 
pollicares. — Ecuador,  Lehmann  !  (ded.  amic.  St.  Low). 


have  obtained  splendid  specimens  glued  down  abroad 
on  the  most  miserable  grey  blotting  paper.  1  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  old  General  who  declared  a 
mantle  was  a  useful  thing  for  a  soldier,  provided  it 
was  neatly  rolled  on  his  back.  After  all  it  is  much 
better  to  obtain  a  glued,  or  fastened  specimen,  than 
none  at  all,  and  I  recommend  myself  to  Mr.  Leh- 
mann for  more  such  niceties  by  dedicating  to  him  most 
thankfully  this  lovely  Masdevallia.   H,  G,  Rchb.f, 

Aloe  (Pachidendron)  platylepis,  Baker,  n.  sp* 

Stem  simple,  attaining  in  the  specimen  examined  a 
length  of  a  yard  below  the  rosette  of  leaves,  and  a 
diameter  of  2 — 3  inches.  Leaves  30—40  in  a  close 
rosette,  extending  over  a  length  upon  the  stem  of 
1 4 — 2  feet,  ensiform,  li — 2  feet  long,  2| — 3  inches 
broad  at  the  base,  narrowed  gradually  to  a  long, 
acuminate  point,  unspotted,  slightly  glaucescent, 
channelled  down  the  face,  broadly  rounded  on  the 
back,  ^  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  the  prickles  deltoid, 
spreadmg,  furnished  with  a  minute  horny  tip,  those 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf  about  J-  inch,  and  the  upper 
ones  about  1^;;  inch  long.  Raceme  dense,  6  or  8  inches 
long,  4  incues  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded ; 
bracts  deltoid,  h  inch  long  and  broad  ;  pedicels  erecto- 
patent,  the  lower  ones  as  long  as  the  bract.  Perianth 
cylindrical,  12 — 13  lines  long,  pale  scarlet  or  yellow, 
tipped  and  stripea  with  green,  the  campanulace  tube 
about  i  inch  long,  the  ligulate  permanently  imbri- 
cating segments  about  an  inch  long.  Six  stamens  all 
decidedly  longer  than  the  perianth  ;  filaments  pale 
greenish-yellow ;  anther  oblong,  ^  inch  long  ;  pollen 
scarlet.    Style  exserted  half  an  incli  from  the  perianth. 

Aloe  (Pachidendron)  chloroleuca,  Baker,  n.sp.^ 

Stem  simple,  attaining  in  the  specimen  examined  a 
length  of  one  yard,  and  a  diameter  of  3 — 4  inches 
below  the  rosette  of  leaves.  Leaves  30 — 40  in  a 
dense  rosette,  ensiform,  2 — 2.1  feet  long,  2  inches 
broad  at  the  base,  narrowed  gradually  to  an  acumi- 
nate point,  plain  green,  without  any  spots  or  bands ; 
the  upper  half  of  the  face  rather  channelled,  the  centre 
half  an  inch  thick,  the  back  rounded,  the  prickles 
crowded  {in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  five  or  six  to  an 
inch),  deltoid  cuspidate,  ^^ — I  inch  long,  the  upper 
ones  especially  upcurved.  Kacerae  dense,  nearly  a 
foot  long,  3i  inches  in  diameter  when  expanded; 
bracts  lanceolate-deltoid,  f — h  inch  long ;  pedicels 
erecto-patent,  just  equalling  che  bracts.  Perianth 
tubular,  straight,  12 — 13  lines  long,  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  ;  tube  campanulate  ;  segments  ligulate,  keeled 
with  green.  All  the  six  stamens  exserted  from  the 
perianth  a  length  of  ^ — ^  inch;  filaments  lemon- 
yellow  ;  anthers  yellow,  oblong,  I  inch  long,  pollen 
bright  orange.  Style  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Closely 
allied  to  A.  platylepis,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  by 
its  denser,  longer,  narrower  leaves,  longer  raceme, 
and  differently  shaped  bracts. 

There  are  two  Aloes  of  the  Pachidendron  group, 
which  we  have  had  for  some  time  in  the  Kew  collec- 
tion, ranged  whilst  the  flowers  remained  unknown 
under  A.  Salmdyckiana,  from  which  in  habit  and  leaf 
they  present  no  material  character  of  difference.  This 
spring  my  attention  was  called  to  them  in  a  flowering 
state  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  and  we  both 
agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
species.  There  is  a  good  figure  and  description  of  A. 
Salmdyckiana  in  SaLm-Dyck's  monograph  of  Aloe, 
under  section  27,  fig.  i.  It  has  a  bright  red  flower,  i| 
inch  long,  with  a  pedicel  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth 
and  twice  as  long  as  the  oblong-rhomboid  spathulate 
bract.  No  doubt  both  of  them  are  Cape  plants,  but 
we  do  not  know  their  complete  history  in  detail 
Many  specimens  of  the  three  species  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  time  growing  side  by  side  in  the  Succu- 
lent-house at  Kew.  y.  G.  Baker. 

Gasteria  colubrina,  yV.  £.  Br, 

Plant  about  15  inches  high,  with  a  spread  of 
18  inches  or  more.  Leaves  spreading;  in  young 
plants  distichous,  or  sub-spirally  distichous,  ligulate, 
straight,  6 — S  inches  long,  i — ih  inch  broad  at  base, 
4 — 6  lines  thick,  flat  or  very  slightly  convex  above, 
convex  beneath,  not  truncate  on  one  side,  apex  obtuse, 
shortly  cuspidate,  the  edges  cartilaginous  margined 
and  rough  to  the  touch  at  the  apex,  but  towards  the 
base  becoming  obsoletely  tuberculate.  As  the  plant 
gets  older  the  leaves  gradually  become  multifarious, 
and  much  longer  and  ot  a  different  shape,  being  in  an 
adult  plant  9 — 14  inches  long,  i;}  inch  broad, 
3 — 4  lines  thick,  acinaciform,  straight  or  slightly  fal- 

"^  Aloe  (^Pacliideitdroii^  platylepis,  Baker,  n.  sp. — Caule  pro- 
ducto  simplici ;  foliis  30 — 40  laxe  rosulatis  ensiformibus  acumi- 
natis  bipedalibus  leviter  glaucescentibus  immaculatis,  dentibus 
parvis  deltoideis  ;  racenio  simplici  denso  semipedali  ;  bracteis 
latis  deltoideis  ;  pcdicellis  bracteis  ^quilongis  ;  pcrianthii  sub- 
poliicaris  pallide  scarlatini  vel  lutei  lubo  brevi  campanulato,  ■ 
segmentis  ligulatis ;  antheris  omnibus  exsertit.  ;  stylo  Ionge 
protruso. 

t  Aloe  {Pachidendron)  chloroleuca.  Baker,  r.  sp. — Caule 
producto  simplici  ;  fohis  30 — 40  dense  rosulatis  ensiformibus 
acuminatis  2 — 2%  pedalibus  viridibus  immaculatis.  dentibus 
parvis  deltoideis  ;  racemo  denso  subpedali,  bracteis  lanceolato- 
deltoideis,  pcdicellis  bracteis  Ecquiiongis  ;  perianthii  sub-polli- 
caris  luteo-albidi  tubo  brevi  campanulate.  segmentis  ligulatis 
viridi  vittatis  ;  antheris  omnibus  e.\sertis ;  stylo  Ionge  protruso. 
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cate,  sometimes  a  little  twisted,  very  concave  above 
from  the  base  up  to  about  i  J  inch  below  the  obtuse 
cuspidate  apex,  which  latter  14  inch  is  flat  or  slightly 
convex,  convex  beneath,  one  side  truncate  from  a 
uailateral  carina,  which  extends  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  and  there  forming  the  margin,  the  true  margin 
disappearing  before  reaching  the  apex,  one  margin  and 
apical  third  of  the  carina  cartilaginous  margined,  and 
slightly  rough  to  the  touch,  the  other  margin  and 
middle  part  of  the  carina  with  slightly  elevated  carti- 
laginous tubercles.  Both  forms  of  leaf  smooth, 
minutely  white  punctate  under  a  lens,  dark  green 
irregularly  mottled  and  banded  with  oval,  more  or  less 
confluent  pale  green  spots,  which  towards  the  base  are 
much  more  elongate.  Flowering  stem  4  feet  or  more 
high,  erect,  branching  just  below  the  middle  (if  simple 
then  usually  much  shorter),  terete  with  the  basal 
fourth  compressed  and  sharply  two-edged,  dark  green 
tinged  with  purplish  upwards,  terminal  parts  pale 
coral-red,  everywhere  covered  with  a  glaucous  meal, 
floriferous  from  about  the  middle,  racemes  rather  lax, 
bracts  acuminate,  as  long  as  the  pedicels  (3  lines)  in 
the  uppermost,  and  twice  as  long  (7  lines)  in  the 
lowermost  flowers  ;  pedicels  3 — 4  lines  long  ;  flowers 
7. J  lines  long,  curved,  the  globose  inflated  lower 
part  3^  lines  thick,  glaucous,  basal  part  pale 
coral-red  shading  into  very  pale  greenish  white 
towards  the  lobes,  each  lobe  with  a  broad  green 
central  stripe. 

A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  sent  by  Mr. 
Bolus  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  it  flowered 
early  in  May,  1S76,  and  has  lately  flowered  again.  As 
a  species  it  is  perhaps  nearer  to  G.  dictyodes  of  Salm- 
Dyck's  Monograph,  j  29,  f.  4,  than  to  any  other  pub- 
lished species,  but  the  leaves  are  very  much  more 
concave,  with  larger  and  fewer  spots,  and  the 
perianth  is  more  inflated.  When  out  of  flower  it  has 
much  the  look  of  G.  acinacifolia,  but  the  short 
perianth  at  once  removes  it  from  the  section  to  which 
that  species  belongs,  and  places  it  in  the  group  Brevi- 
florx  ;  it  is  also  allied  to  G.  Bowiana,  G.  maculata, 
and  G.  pulchra,  from  all  of  which  it  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  very  concave,  diff^erently -shaped 
leaves.  N.  E,  Braivn^  Kew, 


THE  FRUITING  OF  THE  HOLLY. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  M'Nab  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
{GardeiuTs'  Chronicle^  June  23,  p.  1^^^  is  incorrect 
and  very  amusingly  illustrates  the  adage  tnat 
warns  the  man  who  wants  a  thing  done  to  do 
it  himself.  Mr.  M'Nab  is  too  experienced  and 
careful  an  observer  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
error  as  to  the  floral  characters  of  Hollies,  and 
he  has  but  to  look  about  him  even  now  to 
discover  that  the  list  supplied  to  him  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  of  the  Lawson  Company,  is  in  several 
particulars  wrong.  As  regards  the  occurrence  of 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  a  plantation  of  common 
seedling  Ilex  will  supply  many  examples.  During  the 
recent  flowering  season  I  examined  about  200  fine 
young  plants  raised  from  berries  sown  in  1S59,  and  I 
found  very  many  flowers  in  which  both  sexes  were 
perfectly  developed,  and  in  my  collection  of  over  seventy 
nimed  varieties  I  noted  that  laurifolia,  lutea,  Smith- 
iana,  and  Silver  Queen  produced  a  few  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  although  all  except  one  of  these — /.<-•,,  lutea — 
are  to  be  regarded  as  males,  and  therefore  not  '*  fruit- 
bearing  Hollies."  There  are  two  named  varieties  that 
claim  consideration  before  all  others  in  the  study  of 
the  sexual  characters  of  Ilex  Aquifolium,  and  I  respect- 
fully direct  Mr.  M'Nab's  attention  to  them.  Lauri- 
folia is  entered  in  Mr.  Johnston's  list  as  a  fruit-bearer, 
but  it  never  produces  fruit.  It  is  the  most  floriferous 
of  all  Hollies,  and  bears  flowers  so  freely  as  to  present 
a  really  splendid  appearance  when  at  its  best.  In 
respect  of  beauty,  when  in  flower  it  may  be  compared 
with  Acrophyllum  venosum,  and  its  flowers  are  so 
fragrant  that  one  old  plant  will  perfume  a  large  garden 
as  effectually  as  the  most  fragrant  Crataegus.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  laurifolia  may  be  regarded  as 
a  typical  male.  On  the  other  hand  fccmina,  not 
entered  in  Mr.  Johnston's  list,  is  a  typical  female,  for 
the  flowers  are  all  stigmatic,  and  the  plant  bears 
berries  more  profusely  tlian  any  other  of  the  garden 
Hollies. 

Another  mistake  of  Mr.  Johnston's  is  entering 
Shepherdii  as  a  male.  Any  one  who  will  examine 
established  plants  of  this  variety  now  will  probably 
find  a  few  berries  on  them.  It  does  not  fruit  freely, 
but  plants  that  have  not  yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  will  show  a  few  berries,  and  the  flowers  are  in- 
variably females. 

The  most  conspicuously  fruitful  of  the  named 
Hollies  are    focmina,    lutea,    flava,    balearica,    and 


selected  female  plants  of  the  typical  Aquifolium.  I 
cannot  at  this  busy  time  enter  into  particulars  as  I 
would  wish,  but  I  present  a  short  list  that  may  be 
useful : — 

Malc-jlmveriiig  Hollies. 

Silver  Queen 
doniiigtonensis 


ferox  or  Hedgehog 
Gold,  few  spilled 
longlllora  aurea 
Sniithiana 


heterophylla 

laurifolia 


Female-flowering  Hollies. 
lulca  I  maderensis 

Scotica  platyphylla 

Shepherdii  glabra 

Golden  Queen  flava 

fuimina  balearica 

Hermaphroiiite-llaivering  HoUies  (Proditiing  Hermaphrodite 
Flotvcf-s  Occasionally). 
flowers 


lutea 
flava 


f'lMale 
Smithiana        I      predominat' 
Stiver  Queen  I      ing.     berries 
heleropliylla     \       rarely  or 

laurifolia  |      never       pro- 

^    duced 

Shirley  Hibbcrd^  Stoke  Newiu^lou, 


L 


Female  flowers 
predominat- 
ing, berries 
plentifully 
produced 


POTATOS   AT   CHISWICK. 

I  HAVE  made  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
Potatos  at  Chiswick,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
attempt  any  description  of  the  general  effects  of  the 
disease  at  present.  According  to  my  estimate  the 
Potatos  named  Excelsior  and  Alpha  are  by  far  the 
worst,  so  bad  are  these  that  it  is  probable  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  two  they  will  have  totally  dis- 
appeared :  after  these  for  badness  of  disease  I  esti- 
mate Hardy's  Glory  and  Early  Gem,  then  American 
late  Rose  and  Long  Red.  None  of  these  have  been 
treated  by  me  with  Salus  ;  all  six,  especially  the  two 
first,  which  are  prostrate,  are  notably  attacked  by  the 
secondary  condition  (or  resting-spore  state)  of  the 
disease.  On  all  six  the  Peronospora  may  be  seen  in 
small  quantities. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  the  Chiswick  Potatos,  they 
present  so  many  diverse  aspects  of  growth,  habit,  and 
health,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  them  in  a 
short  letter.  Many  of  the  sets  have  totally  perished, 
others  have  withered,  and  present  brown  and  dry, 
and  sometimes  ill-grown  and  rotten  haulm.  As  for 
the  Potato  fungus  proper,  last  Monday  I  could  see 
very  little  Indeed  of  it.  What  it  may  be  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  I  cannot  venture  to 
suggest.  Neither  is  it  easy  at  present  to  compare  the 
plants  treated  by  me  with  those  not  treated,  for  at 
present  the  Peronospora  in  its  typical  state  is  almost 
absent. 

1.  In  the  open  there  are  fifty  York  Regents  planted 
by  me,  twenty-four  cut  and  twenty-six  uncut,  these 
all  up  and  well ;  this  Potato,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  a  very  uncertain  plant.  Amongst  the  trees, 
where  York  Regents  are  again  planted,  there  is  only 
one  case  of  doubtful  disease  amongst  forty-three  whole 
tubers,  and  out  of  thirty-nine  cut  tubers  three  have 
disappeared,  and  one  is  withered. 

2.  Coming  now  to  Striped  Don,  a  Potato  which 
has  a  similar  habit  of  growth  with  the  last,  out  of  the 
twenty-six  uncut  tubers  in  the  open  all  are  up  and 
well,  and  out  of  the  twenty-five  cut  three  have 
perished.  Under  the  trees  the  same  Potato  shows 
a  loss  of  four  plants  only  out  of  eighty-five. 

3.  American  Early  Rose. — This  is  an  uncommonly 
bad  Potato  for  taking  the  disease.  Fifty  plants 
were  set  in  the  open  :  of  these  four  have  perished, 
and  fifteen  are  ill-grown.  Amongst  the  trees  seventy 
sets  were  planted  ;  of  these  eight  have  not  grown, 
and  seven  are  ill-grown  ;  the  latter  in  every  case  I 
hope  to  recover. 

4.  Bresee's  Prolific. — This  Potato  has  a  very  bad 
character,  like  the  last,  but  in  the  open  all  the  twenty- 
six  uncut  tubers  are  up  and  well ;  amongst  the  twenty- 
four  cut  only  two  have  not  grown.  Amongst  the  trees, 
out  of  seventy-nine  plants  cut  and  uncut,  all  are  good 
except  four,  which  appear  not  to  have  grown. 

5.  Paterson's  Victoria. — This  is  a  Potato  of  the  very 
first  class;  out  of  fifty  plants  in  the  open  only  two 
have  failed  to  grow,  all  the  rest  are  up  and  healthy. 
Of  the  eighty-nine  plants  amongst  the  trees,  cut  and 
uncut,  nine  have  perished  or  have  not  grown. 

6.  Lapstone. — According  to  my  estimate  a  very  bad 
Potato  for  falling  a  prey  to  the  disease  :  in  the  open 
fifteen  out  of  fifty  plants  have  vanished,  but  my  Salus 
was  exhausted  when  I  reached  the  last  sets  in  the  open, 
30  that  the  last  mentioned  were  virtually  not  treated 
by  me.  Amongst  the  trees  out  of  fifty-seven  whole 
tubers  two  only  have  vanished,  out  of  thirty-three  cut 
twelve   have  disappeared.     As  far  as  my  experience 


goes  cut  tubers  are  commonly  under  a  disadvantage 
when  subjected  to  such  extremes  of  cold,  heat,  and 
drought  as  we  have  had  this  season.  At  present  I 
have  not  seen  the  Peronospora  on  the  above  plants  \ 
the  next  few  weeks  wiU  prove  whether  my  method  of 
growing  will  have  any  decided  effect  on  the  attacks  of 
Potato-murrain. 

Elsewhere  at  Chiswick  the  failures  of  growth  are  in 
some  instances  very  much  worse  than  anything  in  my 
lot ;  for  instance,  American  Late  Rose  in  a  row 
of  seventy-three  plants,  thirty-seven  have  perished, 
and  in  the  twelfth  row  from  the  comer  amongst  the 
trees  thirty  sets  have  perished  out  of  about  sixty  or 
seventy ;  in  row  6,  twenty-eight  have  failed,  and 
many  are  ill-grown  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed many  rows  are  in  apparently  vigorous  health 
both  in  the  open  and  amongst  the  trees. 

But  as  I  said  at  first,  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the 
condition  of  all  the  Potatos  at  Chiswick  at  present,  as 
the  next  few  days  may  work  some  surprising  changes. 
What  is  just  now  wanted  is  a  good  plainly- written 
label  at  the  end  of  each  row.  Many  rows  are,  unfor- 
tunately, without  labels.    W,  G,  S?nith. 


GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 

THEIR  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

TrACHELOSPERMUM  (RhYNCHOSPERMUM)  JASMl- 

NOIDES. — In  this  we  have  a  climbing  plant  of  mode- 
rate growth,  alike  suitable  for  a  trained  pot  specimen 
or  for  clothing  a  pillar  or  rafter,  where  the  space  to 
be  covered  is  not  too  large ;  for  although,  in  common 
with  almost  all  other  plants  indigenous  to  China,  it  is 
a  free  grower,  yet  it  does  not  attain  the  size  of  many 
climbing  subjects.  From  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
found,  Shanghai,  it  is  very  nearly  hardy  inthiscountry^ 
succeeding  on  a  sheltered  wall,  with  a  little  protec- 
tion, in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  :  yet  it  is  a  plant 
that  will  thrive  under  a  very  considerable  range  of 
temperature,  and  will  do  equally  as  well  in  a  cool 
stove,  or  intermediate  heat,  as  it  will  in  a  greenhouse  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  progress  made,  in  growth  espe- 
cially, during  the  early  stages,  from  a  small  state  up- 
wards, is  much  quicker  when  it  is  subject  to  heat 
than  when  treated  cooler.  It  will  bear  forcing  :  its 
white  fragrant  Jasmine-like  flowers  are  produced  in 
profusion  from  the  ripened  growth  of  the  preceding 
summer.  The  shoots  are  of  a  semi-twining  habit,  and 
when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous  health  will  extend  to 
considerable  length  in  a  single  sei^son,  particularly 
if  submitted  to  a  warm  humid  atmosphere.  The 
perfume  is  very  agreeable,  but  not  objectionably 
powerful ;  a  small  plant  in  flower  will  load  the 
atmosphere  of  a  large  house.  The  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  grown,  even  by  those  who  have  not  had 
much  practice  in  plant-growing,  commends  it  to  the 
inexperienced.  When  in  a  strong  vigorous  state  each 
bunch  contains  a  number  of  flowers,  which  open  in 
succession,  keeping  the  plant  gay  for  several  weeks 
consecutively. 

It  is  well  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration,  as 
the  hard  texture  of  the  leaves  renders  it  little  sub- 
ject to  injury  by  keeping,  whilst  in  flower,  somewhat 
crowded  amongst  other  things  in  a  way  that  is  often 
unavoidable  in  such  structures.  The  somewhat  short 
foot-stalk  renders  the  flowers  less  servicable  for  using 
in  a  cut  state  than  if  longer  ;  nevertheless,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  too  much  heat  in  opening,  they  are  a  useful 
addition  for  bouquets.  As  this  Rhynchospermum 
can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  small  pot,  and  still 
have  a  fair  appearance,  yet  nevertheless  in  reality 
be  so  stinted  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
growing  freely,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  selecting 
young  plants  for  growing  on  to  see  that  their  roots 
have  not  become  too  much  matted,  and  the  shoots  of 
the  thin,  wiry  character  that  indicates  a  condition  to 
be  avoided.  One-year-old  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
the  spring  previous  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  hard, 
older  examples.  These  should  be  potted  about  the 
end  of  March,  giving  them  a  2  or  3-inch  shift  accord - 
ng  to  the  strength  and  quantity  of  their  roots.  It 
wifl  succeed  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  I  prefer  the 
latter,  as  it  will  induce  quicker  growth,  and  in  it  the 
leaves  have  a  darker,  more  healthy  tint,  which  adds 
much  to  the  general  appearance,  especially  when  in 
bloom,  the  dark  glossy  green  Myrtle-like  foliage 
forming  a  good  background  for  the  flowers.  Let  the 
soil  be  of  a  good  fibrous  description,  using  it  from  the 
first  in  a  moderately  lumpy  state,  as  their  roots  are 
naturally  strong.  Add  enough  sand  to  keep  it  open, 
and  drain  the  pots  sufficiently.     When  the  potting  is 
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completed  put  half-a-dozen  sticks  3  feet  long  in  the 
new  soil  just  inside  the  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Round 
these  train  the  shoots,  at  the  same  time  pinching  out 
the  points  to  cause  the  production  of  an  increased 
number  of  growths,  for  although  really  a  climbing 
plant,  and  as  such  not  necessarily  requiring  so  much 
stopping  as  if  it  possessed  a  shrubby  habit,  still 
enough  shoots  should  be  formed  to  furnish  the  trellis 
which  the  plants  will  ultimately  require.  Place  them 
in  a  house  or  pit,  if  such  is  available,  where  there  is 
a  night  temperature  of  50°,  with  a  rise  of  lo**  in  the 
daytime.  This  will  answer  well  for  them,  and  so 
treated  they  will  make  much  greater  progress  than  if 
grown  cooler  ;  do  not  give  much  water  at  first  until 
the  roots  have  got  possession  of  the  new  soil.  Syringe 
the  plants  overhead  every  afternoon,  and  close  the 
house  at  the  same  time  ;  as  solar  heat  increases  the 
temperature  they  are  subjected  to  may  be  propor- 
tionately raised.  Very  little  shade  will  be  required 
except  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
very  bright  weather,  give  them  plenty  of  light,  or  the 
growth  will  become  too  much  elongated  and  weak. 
The  shoots  as  they  grow  must  be  kept  regularly 
trained  round  the  sticks,  never  bringing  the  points  too 
low  down,  but  allowing  them  to  retain  an  upright 
position  ;  a  continuance  of  this  treatment  will  be  all 
that  is  needed  through  the  summer,  giving  enough 
air  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  By  the  middle  of 
September  discontinue  syringing,  and  give  more  air 
with  a  drier  atmosphere  to  discourage  further  progress 
and  ripen  up  the  growth. 

Through  the  winter  the  plants  will  do  in  any  house 
or  pit  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  35°  in  the 
night,  giving  just  as  much  water  to  the  soil  as  will 
keep  the  roots  slightly  moist.  Again,  in  the  spring, 
about  the  same  time,  remove  into  pots  4  or  5  inches 
larger,  using  similar  soil.  Uncoil  the  shoots  from 
the  sticks,  and  replace  them  with  others  longer  and 
thicker  that  will  support  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
shoots,  and  train  them  regularly  as  before.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  use  a  wire  trellis  until  the  season  follow- 
ing ;  if  the  shoots  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or 
there  is  an  appearance  of  their  extending  too  (ar,  so  as 
to  be  deficient  near  the  base,  again  shorten  the  leaders. 
Treat  through  the  spring  and  summer  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding season,  as  before  giving  less  water  and  more 
air  in  the  autumn.  I  have  said  nothing  about  flower- 
ing during  this  summer,  although  the  plant  is  such  a 
free  bloomer  that  it  will  have  pushed  its  bunches  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  at  every  joint  made  the  preced- 
ing summer  ;  but  as  the  object  will  be  to  induce  as 
much  growth  through  the  season  as  possible,  the 
treatment  when  in  flower  should  have  been  such  as  to 
keep  them  on  growing. 

Keep  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  such  as 
in  the  last,  and  repot  again  in  the  spring,  giving  a 
shift  3  or  4  inches  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  roots  the  plants  have  got.  As  before,  take 
them  off  the  sticks  round  which  the  shoots  have  been 
trained ;  they  will  now  be  large  enough  to  cover  a 
moderate-sized  wire  trellis,  some  2  feet  diameter  by 
24  feet  high  above  the  pot ;  over  this  train  the  shoots 
regularly  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  place  them  in 
a  temperature  similar  to  that  they  have  each  preced- 
ing spring  been  submitted  to,  if  they  are  required  early 
in  bloom — if  not  they  may  be  kept  5°  cooler.  When 
the  flowers  are  about  to  commence  expanding  they 
can  be  moved  to  a  conservatory,  or  any  house  where 
they  will  not  be  kept  much  above  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature,  and  receive  a  little  shade  from 
the  sun  which  will  prolong  their  flowering,  after 
which,  if  they  are  not  required  to  be  grown  on 
larger  without  delay,  they  may  be  treated  through  the 
summer  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  greenhouse  hard- 
wooded  stock ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  grow  them  on  to  a  larger  size  without  loss 
of  time,  they  should  be  submitted  to  a  temperature 
such  as  hitherto  used  during  the  growing  season.  Be 
careful  that  the  shoots  as  they  extend  do  not  get  en- 
twined round  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  or  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  them  loose  to 
place  upon  a  larger  one,  which  they  will  require  in  the 
course  of  another  year  or  two,  when  more  root-room 
will  be  needed  :  thus  treated  the  plants  will  last  for 
many  years. 

When  required  for  training  up  a  pillar  or  rafter,  it 
is  well  to  grow  them  for  a  season  in  pots  so  as  to  get 
some  strength  in  them  before  turning  the  roots  out  in 
a  border  :  this  should  be  well-drained  and  consist  of 
good  fibrous  soil  with  enough  sand  and  crocks, 
<](  charcoal,  to  keep  it  sweet  and  porous.  Have  the 
•toots  from  the  first  regularly  trained,  not  allowing 


them  to  become  entangled,  and  as  the  space  they  are 
to  fill  gets  covered  the  superfluous  growth  may  be 
shortened  back  immediately  they  have  done  flowering 
each  season.  When  the  soil  gets  exhausted  some  of 
the  surface  may  be  removed  every  spring,  and  replaced 
by  new,  and  when  grown  in  this  way,  or  in  pits, 
manure-water  will  be  a  great  assistance  when  the  soil 
becomes  filled  with  roots.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
of  this  plant  that  will  succeed  by  being  treated  in  the 
above  manner.  It  is  scarcely  so  desirable  a  variety 
as  the  green-leaved  sort. 

Insects. — The  stout  nature  of  the  leaves  is  such  as 
not  to  suit  the  tastes  of  red-spider  or  aphides,  although 
these  insects  will  live  upon  the  plant,  but  can  be  easily 
kept  down  by  syringing.  If  scale  makes  its  appear- 
ance it  must  be  carefully  removed  by  the  use  of  sponge 
and  brush.  For  mealy-bug,  syringe  and  dip  with  a 
strong  solution  of  insecticide  in  the  winter  when  at 
rest.  T.  Btiiites. 


THE  GENUS  AGAVE. 

{Continued  front  vol.  vii.,^.  622.) 

Series  I.— Coriaceo-carnos^ — Texture  of  the 
leaf  rigid,  not  at  all  fleshy  nor  yielding  to  the  touch 
when  mature.     End-spine  large,  hard  and  pungent. 

Group  IV.  AMERiCAN.ii:. — Edge  of  the  leaf  with- 
out any  distinct  horny  border ;  teeth  large,  deltoid- 
cuspidate,  comparatively  few  in  number. 

V^e  come  now  to  the  oldest  and  best-known  group 
of  the  whole  genus,  which  I  will  take  in  two  sub- 
divisions, first  the  species  with  oblong- spathulate 
leaves,  like  Scolymus  and  potatorum,  secondly  the 
species  with  oblanceolate  leaves,  like  flavescens  and 
americana.  All  the  species  of  the  Scolymus  set  of 
which  the  flowers  are  known  have  the  Euagave 
inflorescence. 

26.  /4.  [Euagave]  Sumanniana,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage, 
p.  29. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  ao  in  a  rosette  i — 1^ 
foot  broad,  oblong-spathulate,  6—9  inches  long,  3 — 3^ 
inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches  above 
the  dilated  base,  slightly  glaucous,  the  face  flat  except 
close  to  the  top,  the  base  \  inch  thick,  the  centre  \ 
inch,  the  pungent  dark  brown  end  spine  \  inch  long, 
the  moderately  close  deltoid-cuspidate  teeth  slightly 
curved  upwards  or  downwards.  Inflorescence  unknown 
in  cultivation.  Flower-stem  said  by  Dr.  Seemann  to  be 
6  feet  high. 

A  native  of  Guatemala,  brought  to  England  by  the 
late  Dr.  B.  Seemann,  about  1S68,  and  distributed  by 
Mr.  Bull.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Scolymus,  from 
which  it  differs  in  colour,  and  by  its  smaller  teeth  with 
margin  not  repand  between  them. 

27.  A.  (Euagave)  Parryi,  Engelm.  Notes,  p.  23. — 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  oblong-spathulate,  10—12  inches 
long,  3 — 3^- inches  broad  at  the  middle,  the  robust  pungent 
end  spine  i  inch  long,  and  running  down  the  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  leaf  for  an  inch  or  more  ;  the  teeth  i— i  inch 
apart,  deltoid,  only  about  \  inch  long,  straight  or  slightly 
curved.  Scape  8 — 12  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  large 
deltoid  erect  bracts  with  scarious  brown  margins  and 
sharp  points.  Panicle  about  3  feet  long  and  i  foot 
broad,  the  stouter  branches  considerably  flattened, 
■i  foot  long  ;  ultimate  pedicels  1^ — \  inch  long.  Perianth, 
including  the  ovary,  above  2  inches  long  ;  tube  4 — 4I  lines 
long  and  broad  ;  lobes  |  inch  long.  Filaments  inserted 
at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
lobes  ;  anthers  10  lines  long.  Capsule  oblong-trigonous, 
i\  inch  long  ;  seeds  punctate,  g  inch  broad. 

A  native  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  discovered 
by  Lieut.  Emory  in  1846,  and  distributed  in  European 
gardens  by  Dr.  Engelmann  from  seeds  procured  by 
Dr.  Parry  in  186S.  Jacobi  seems  to  have  included  it 
under  his  A.  crenata,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  A.  Scolymus.  I  have  not  seen  the  present  plant 
growing,  but  a  full  account  of  its  characters  and 
history  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Engelmann's  paper, 

28.  A.  [Euagave)  WisUzeni,  Engelm.  Notes,  p.  32  ; 
A.  scabra,  Salm-Dyck  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  88.— Acaul- 
escent. Leaves  about  30  in  a  dense  rigid  rosette,  which 
is  nuder  2  feet  broad,  oblong-spathulate,  3 — 3}  inches 
broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  -zl  inches  above  the 
dilated  base,  where  it  is  1  inch  thick,  very  glaucous,  con- 
cave in  the  upper  part,  the  hard  pungent  dark  brown  end 
spine  I  inch  long  and  decurrent  down  the  border  a  little, 
the  base  §  inch,  the  centre  \^  inch  thick,  the  dark  purple 
deltoid-cuspidate  moderately  close  spines  ^ — \  inch 
long,  the  margin  not  distinctly  repand  between  them, 
those  below  the  middle  of  the  leaf  smaller  and  curved 
downward.  Scape  12  feet  high.  Panicle  thyrsoid,  its 
branches  3 — 6  inches  long  ;  ultimate  pedicels  i — 2  lines 
long.  Perianth,  including  the  ovary,  2^  inches  long; 
tube  and  lobes  equal  in  length,  both  taken  together  as 


long  as  the  ovary.  Filaments  inserted  some  distance 
down  the  tube,  exserted  ^  inch  beyond  the  lobes  ; 
anthers  10 — loHineslong.  Capsule  cylindrical-trigonous, 
18— 22  lines  long,  7—8  Unes  in  diameter;  seeds  under 
:V  inch  broad. 

A  native  of  the  province  of  Chihuahua  in  Northern 
Mexico,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wislizenus, 
in  1847.  It  is  now  widely  spread  in  European  gar- 
dens. I  follow  Dr.  Engelmann,  from  whom  my 
account  of  the  inflorescence  is  taken,  in  rejecting  Prince 
Salm-Dyck's  name  of  scabra  as  inappropriate.  It 
comes  very  near  some  of  the  forms  of  Scolymus. 

29.  A.  [Euagive)  Scolymus,  Karwinsk.  ;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  pp.  83  and  231  ;  Baker,  in  Saund.  Ref.  Bot., 
t.  328  (fig.  3). — Acaulescent.  Leaves  20—30  in  a  dense 
rosette  i^- — 3  feet  broad,  oblong-spathulate,  9 — 18  inches 
long,  3—6  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  very  glaucous, 
\ — I  inch  thick  at  the  base,  narrowed  suddenly  to  a  hard 
pungent  end-spkie  an  inch  or  more  long,  the  teetli 
deltoid-cuspidate,  chestnut-brown,  the  upper  ones  \—% 
Inch  long,  with  the  edge  repand  between,  those  of  the 
lower  half  smaller  and  directed  downwards.  Scape  14— 
16  feet  high,  including  the  thyrsoid  panicle,  which  is 
about  4  feet  long  by  half  as  broad,  furnished  with 
copious  lanceolate  erect  green  bracts  ;  branches  few, 
with  the  flowers  at  the  end  in  very  dense  cluster,^. 
Perianth  greenish-yellow,  2^ — 3  inches  long ;  ovary 
oblong-trigonous,  above  an  inch  long ;  lobes  under  an 
inch  long,  equalling  the  broadly  funnel-shaped  tube  ; 
filaments  exserted  :i — i  inch  beyond  the  lobes;  anthers 
an  inch  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  into  European  gar- 
dens about  1830,  and  now  very  common.  It  has 
numerous  named  forms  and  varieties,  of  which  the 
principal  are  ./.  ScJuiUtspahniy  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  83  ;  A,  amccna^  Lemaire  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  pp.  84 
and  234  (a  smaller  plant  than  typical  Scolymus)  ; 
A.  Verschaffeltii^  Lemaire,  111,  Hort.,  t,  564;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  pp.  84  and  234  ;  Baker,  in  Saund.  Ref.  Bot , 
t.  306  J  A.  Saundersiif  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t..5493  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  223,  tab.  nost.  (leaves  about  a 
foot  long,  teeth  very  large)  ;  A,  cuciillata^  Lemairr, 
Jacobi,  Monogr,,  p.  82  {leaves  round-obovate,  not 
more  than  4 — 5  inches  long,  3  inches  broad)  ;  A.  crc' 
iiata,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  229  ;  A,  Mescal,  K.  Koch 
(less  glaucous  than  the  type),  and  A,  auricant/i'i, 
Hort.  {leaves  fifty  or  more  in  a  rosette,  thinntr 
than  in  the  type,  moderately  glaucous,  with  prickles 
\  inch  long).  There  are  two  good  coloured  figures  of 
different  forms  of  the  plant  in  the  Refughim^  and  one 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 

30.  A.  [Euagave)  potatotum^  Zuccar.  ;  jacobi, 
Monogr.,  p.  78. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  20, 
arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  4—5  feet  broad,  oblong- 
spathulate,  2—2^  feet  long,  7—9  inches  broad  above  the 
middle,  narrowed  to  4—5  inches  above  the  dilated  basr, 
where  it  is  2 — 3  inches  thick,  a  dull,  glaucous  green, 
the  face  slightly  concave,  the  hard,  pungent  end  spine 
15— 2  inches  long,  decurrent  a  little  down  the  borders, 
the  deltoid  cuspidate  prickles  5— |  inch  long,  with  the 
edge  repand  between  them.  Scape  12  feet  high,  including 
the  thyrsoid  panicle,  which  is  4 — 5  feet  long.  Perianih 
greenish-yellow,  3  inches  long,  including  the  ovary  ; 
segments  about  an  inch  Jong  ;  filaments  twice  as  long 
as  the  perianth-segments  ;  anthers  nearly  an  inch  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1S30,  and  now  widely  spread  in  collections.  Whether 
it  be  distinct  specifically  from  A.  Scolymus  may  be 
doubted.  The  principal  difference  is  in  size.  The 
flowers  are  described  by  Jacobi,  and  there  is  an 
account  in  the  Revue  Horticole  for  1S75,  p.  443,  of  a 
plant  that  flowered  at  Paris  ;  but  a  figure  is  still  a 
desideratum. 

31.  A,  ftrox,  K.  Koch  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  75. — 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  20  in  a  rosette,  oblong- 
spathulate,  6 — 8  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  nar- 
rowed to  4—5  inches  above,  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is 
i^  inch  thick,  the  face  nearly  flat,  except  at  the  top, 
a  dull,  slightly  glaucous  green,  the  hard,  pungent  point 
above  an  inch  long,  and  decurrent  a  little  down  the 
borders,  the  margin  repand  between  the  large  daik 
brown  deltoid  cuspidate  teeth,  which  are  :j— |  inch  long-, 
and  curved  at  the  top,  principally  downwards.  InfljL- 
escence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  first  brought  into  notice  in 
lS6r.  Intermediate  between  A.  Salmiana  and  and 
Scolymus,  A  plant  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Peacock's 
collection  called  A,  Bonnetiana  comes  very  near  thi.i. 
A.  Guedeneyri,  HouUet,  in  Rtvuc  Hort.  1875,  p.  463, 
judging  from  the  description,  must  come  near  to  fercx. 
It  is  said  to  have  bright  green  leaves  2,J  feet  long, 
a  stem  11 — 12  feet  high,  with  numerous  large  reddish- 
violet  bracts  narrowed  to  a  black  point,  a  thyrsoid 
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panicle  with  twenty  branches,  yellowish-green  flower?, 
and  much  exserted  stamens.  It  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Guedeney  at  Vesinet  in  1S75. 

32.  A.  GahotUi,  Hort.  —  Acaulescent.  Leaves 
30—40  in  a  dense  rosette  2 — 3  feet  broad,  oblong-spa- 
thulate,  I — li  foot  long,  4 — 6  inches  broad  above  the 
middle,  narrowed  to  2—3  inches  above  the  dilated  base, 
where  it  is  ^  — i  inch  thick,  the  face  flat  or  rather  covex, 
green,  hardly  at  all  glaucous  when  mature,  the  centre 
I  inch  thick,  the  hard  pungent  end-spine  -4 — i  inch  long, 
and  decurrent  a  little  down  the  borders,  the  close  deltoid 
cuspidate  purplish-black  prickles^— y  inch  long,  straight 
or  slightly  hooked.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

This  is  a  well-marked  plant,  which  I  do  not  find 
described,  which  I  have  seen  under  the  name  adopted 
both  in  the  Saunders  and  Peacock  collections.  From 
the  name  I  presume  it  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico.  It 
is  marked  in  this  subdivision  by  its  green  colour,  and 
comparatively  small  teeth.  J.  G,  Baker* 


A  VISIT  TO   THE  WEST   INDIA 

DOCKS. 
To  understand  the  wealth  of  the  vegetable  king. 
dom,  and  its  importance  in  supplying  the  necessities 
of  man,  as  well  as  the  great  part  it  plays  in  the  com- 
merce between  this  country  and  the  various  ports  of 
the  world,  one  need  pay  a  visit  to  those  great  emporiums 


by  them  in  the  history  and  sources  of  the  seve- 
ral articles  with  which  they  are  individually  con- 
cerned. Thus  in  the  tea  warehouse  we  were 
treated  to  quite  an  accurate  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  Tea  plant  and  its  cultivation.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  coftee  :  both  these  products 
being  of  a  dry  nature,  the  former  contained  in  chests, 
and  the  latter  in  barrels  or  bags,  the  warehouses  in 
which  they  are  stored,  and  the  ships  from  which  they 
are  unloaded,  have  a  clean  and  trim  appearance.  This 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  sugar  warehouse, 
the  floors  of  which  are  saturated  with  the  saccharine 
juice  ;  and  the  quay,  upon  which,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  bags  of  Mauritius  sugar  were  being  landed, 
was  literally  swimming  with  molasses,  so  that  one 
stuck  at  every  footstep.  Sugar  is  imported  in  various 
kinds  of  packages — the  large  hogsheads,  often  seen  in 
grocers'  shops,  are  the  most  unwieldy  ;  they  are, 
however,  the  most  cleanly  in  appearance  ;  for  though 
upon  landing  their  contents  is  more  than  apparent, 
owing  to  the  sugar  oozing  through  between  the  staves, 
they  have  not  that  soddened,  dirty  appearance  that 
the  bags  have  ;  for  most  of  the  Mauritius  sugar 
comes  in  loosely  made  bags,  formed  with  the  leaves 
of  Pandanus  utilis,  and  the  East  Indian  sugar  in 
gunny  bags  woven  from  Jute  :  both  of  these  become 
so  thoroughly  soaked  with  sugar  that  after  being 
emptied  of  their  contents  they  are  sold  to  itinerant 
dealers,  who  boil  them  to  extract  the  sugar  and  sel 


Fig.  3.— agave  scolymus  var.  saundersh. 


of  merchandise,  the  different  docks — at  which  some  of 
the  noblest  vessels  discharge  their  valuable  and  varied 
cargoes,  and  ship  others  for  transference  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  We  may  read  of  shiploads  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  commodity  being  brought  to 
this  country,  and  perchance  consumed  by  the  popu- 
lation ;  we  may  also  study  tables  of  statistics,  and 
express  susprise  at  the  mass  of  figures,  but  we  have 
no  idea  of  the  actual  bulk  of  any  special  product 
unless  we  happen  to  see  a  ship  unloading,  or,  still 
better,  pay  a  visit  to  the  store  buildings  or  ware- 
houses of  one  of  our  great  import  docks. 

These  thoughts  are  brought  to  mind  from  what  was 
seen  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  West  India  Docks.  In  the  lofty  warehouses  rising 
from  the  landing  quays  of  these  extensive  recep- 
tacles of  foreign  merchandise,  are  stowed  property  of 
almost  fabulous  value,  and  of  course  of  great  variety. 
One  lofty  block  is  perchance  filled  with  tea,  another 
with  cofiee,  and  another  with  sugar,  each  one  of 
these  articles  has  in  itself  a  history  interesting  enough, 
but,  moreover,  one  that  has  been  often  told,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  nothing  new  can  be 
learnt  or  said  about  them.  On  the  contrary  many 
scraps  of  information  can  be  picked  up  at  these  places, 
from  the  men  in  charge  of  the  different  floors,  to  each 
of  which  is  allotted  a  special  commodity,  and  though 
these  men  are  from  outward  appearance  working 
men  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  re 
markablc    the    amoudt    of    intelligence     displayed- 


the  bags  to  the  paper  makers.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  package,  or  indeed  of  the  cargo  generally, 
they  are  all  hauled  up  out  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
by  cranes  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure  j  and  insect 
life  is  also  very  abundant  in  some  cargoes,  the  sugar- 
bags  often  teeming  with  cockroaches.  One  particular 
kind  of  sugar  attracted  our  attention,  occurring  as  it 
did  in  lumps  or  masses  apparently  closely  compressed, 
each  mass  or  package  being  between  2  and  3  feet 
long  by  18  or  20  inches  wide,  and  i  foot  thick — these 
were  sown  up  in  a  kind  of  coarse  sacking,  and  we 
learnt  that  this  particular  kind  of  sugar  was  shipped 
from  Odessa  ;  this  of  course  dispelled  the  notion  of 
it  being  cane  sugar,  and  went  to  prove  its  origin  to 
be  the  Beet,  which  was  conclusive  upon  testing  a 
sample,  which  left  in  the  mouth  a  strorg  earthy  or 
rooty  taste,  lasting  a  long  time.  This  sugar  is  of  a 
fairly  light  colour,  and  is,  it  seems,  now  brought  into 
England  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  and  crystallising.  A  sample  of  sugar  from 
the  same  port,  and  from  the  same  plant,  crystallised 
before  exportation,  was  also  shown  to  us,  and  this, 
though  in  very  small  crystals,  was  as  white  as  ordi- 
nary lump  or  loaf  sugar,  illustrating  the  degree  of 
perfection  attained  in  clarifying  and  crystallising  sugar 
obtained  from  this  source — a  source,  moreover,  from 
whence  we  are  fa.'t;  obtaining  our  principal  supplies, 
for  statistics  show  that  the  produce  of  the  Cane 
derived  from  all  countries  during  the  year  1876 
amounted  to  2,140,000  tons,  while  that  from  the  Beet 


in  the  same  period  gave  1,320,000  tons  ;  and  this  last 
is  supplied  only  by  Germany,  France,  Russia  and 
Poland,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Holland,  against 
tropical  countries  far  and  wide,  where  the  cane  has 
been  for  years,  and  is  still  cultivated  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent — as  for  instance,  Cuba,  British,  Dutch 
and  Danish  West  Indies,  Brazil,  China,  Java,  Manilla, 
Mauritius,  Central  America,  Mexico,  British  India, 
and  other  countries. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Beetroot  will  to  a  very 
large  extent  supplant,  or  at  least  compete  with  the 
cane  in  the  production  of  sugar  itself,  an  important 
commodity  is  still  left  to  the  cane,  and  that  is  in  the 
production  of  the  well-known  spirit,  rum,  which  is 
principally  furnished  by  our  own  colonies,  and  for 
which  there  is  always  a  large  demand  for  supplying 
the  navy.  The  official  returns  for  the  year  ending 
December  last,  showed  that  no  less  than  10,476,503 
gallons  were  imported,  of  which  5,024,419  gallons  were 
entered  for  home  consumption.  These  figures  appear 
large,  but  a  visit  to  the  rum  vaults  at  the  West  India 
Docks — where,  of  course,  only  a  tithe  of  this  quantity 
is  stored — brings  to  our  minds  the  reality  of  statistics. 
These  vaults  are  fine  specimens  of  ground  brickwork, 
the  arches  being  semicircular,  and  the  piers  square, 
broad  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  just  before  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  Looking  diagonally  across  the 
vaults  so  that  the  arches  intersect  each  other,  a  series 
apparently  of  equilateral  arches  are  formed,  which  be- 
come more  acute  or  pointed  according  to  the  change  in 
the  position  of  the  person.  The  whole  extent  of  these 
vaults  is  cleanly  whitewashed,  and  notwithstanding 
the  forest  of  casks,  which  however  do  not  intrude 
themselves  in  the  prevailing  darkness,  though,  un- 
fortunately, the  odour  of  rum  does,  one  can  imagine 
themselves  in  the  crypt  of  some  immense  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  only  light  obtained  is  from  side 
windows,  outside  of  which  are  fixed  reflectors,  and  as 
the  vaults  are  perhaps  about  lOO  feet  wide,  it  can  be 
readily  supposed  that  the  centre  is  totally  dark.  The 
casks  are  arranged  so  that  alleys  or  passages  are  left 
the  whole  length  or  width  of  the  vault,  and  the  ends 
of  the  casks  form  a  wall  on  the  right  and  left  of  these 
alleys,  each  cask  being  marked  on  this  end  with  the 
rotation  number  and  date  of  year  when  unloaded. 
These  figures  are  marked  with  white  paint,  and  when 
any  particular  cask  is  wanted,  a  reflector  formed  of  a 
piece  of  common  tin  nailed  on  a  piece  of  wood,  is 
held  up  above  the  head  so  as  to  catch  the  light 
from  the  nearest  window  ;  the  reflected  light  is  thus 
thrown  down  on  to  the  cask,  and  the  number  easily 
read.  This  plan,  which  is  quite  effectual,  is  adopted 
on  the  score  of  safety  from  fire,  as  no  candle  or  lamp 
is  allowed  to  be  taken  in.  This  plan  of  utilising  re- 
flected light  is  ingenious,  and  another  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  the  instrument  used  for  drawing  samples 
from  the  various  packages.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
sample  of  sugar  be  required  from  a  large  hogshead,  a 
long  iron  instrument  in  the  shape  of  an  auger  with  a 
very  deep  groove  and  a  stout  wooden  cross  handle  is 
driven  through  the  side  of  the  hogshead  with  a  mallet, 
it  is  then  twisted  round  till  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the 
hogshead,  from  which  a  sample  of  the  sugar  is  with- 
drawn. These  instruments  are  made  sufficiently  long 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  package  whether  it  be 
hogshead,  cask,  bag,  or  sack,  so  that  it  may  be  dis- 
covered whether  the  whole  bulk  of  the  article  is  of 
equal  quality. 

We  spoke  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  on 
the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  men  having  charge 
of,  or  attending  upon  each  floor.  This  was  further 
illustrated  by  the  interest  shown  by  some  of  them  in 
making  collections  of  the  several  products  which  are 
brought  into  the  docks.  These  specimens  are  mostly 
kept  in  glazed  cupboards  or  drawers,  thus  forming  a 
miniature  commercial  museum,  and  the  men  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  them  together,  though 
unacquainted  with  their  scientific  names,  talk  learn- 
edly about  their  commercial  or  native  names,  the 
countries  of  their  growth,  production  and  uses.  Some 
years  since  a  small  museum  was  formed  with  these 
products  so  collected,  and  a  room  set  apart— in  con- 
nection with  an  already  existing  institute  and  library — 
for  the  proper  exhibition  of  these  specimens,  glazed 
wall  cases  being  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
directors  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  the  collection 
arranged  on  a  commercial  system.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens in  this  collection  were  very  fine,  and  some  even 
rare,  having  been  obtained  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  the  vessels  in  the  docks.  This  little  museum  bid 
fair  to  become  the  nucleus  around  which  a  fine  collec- 
tion might  have  been  gathered,  but  a    "  icoign  j:ali  0 
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of  officers  displaced  those  who  had  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  collection  has 
not  been  touched,  apparently  not  even  for  the  purpose 
of  dusting,  since  it  was  first  arranged  some  years  back. 
Consequently  rival  collections  are  formed,  which  are 
kept  by  those  interested  in  them,  in  different  parts  of 
the  docks,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  one  centre. 
In  one  such  collection  as  these  we  saw  several  articles 
which,  though  commanly  imported,  are  seldom  seen 
except  by  dealers,  in  their  natural  state,  simply  be- 
cause the  sole  object  for  which  they  are  imported  is 
for  the  adulteration  of  other  articles.  Of  such  we  may 
mention  what  are  known  in  trade  as  mother  Cloves, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Clove  tree  (Caryophyllus 
aromaticus).  They  are  black,  fleshy-looking  ovate 
oblong  fruits,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Fluckiger  and 
Hanbury,  \Xi\.\iQvc e^yLC^Wtni  Phannacographici^  describe 
them  as  being  much  Jess  rich  in  essential  oil  than 
Cloves,  and  further  say  that  "  though  occasionally 
seen  in  the  London  drug  sales  in  some  quantity,  they 
are  not  an  article  of  regular  import.  As  they  contain 
very  large  starch  granules,  their  presence  as  an  adultera- 
tion of  ground  Cloves  would  be  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope," nevertheless  we  are  assured  that  they  are  used 
for  the  above  purpose.  That  these  mother  Cloves  are 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  is  evident  by  a  note  in  the 
work  above  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  fort- 
nightly price-current  of  a  London  drug-broker,  dated 
Nov.  27,  1S73,  occurs  an  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
1050  bags  of  mother  Cloves  at  2d,  to  3(^. 

Another  product  of  the  Clove  plant,  which  is  im- 
ported in  larger  quantities,  is  the  stalks  of  the  flowers 
or  flower-buds.  These  appear  to  have  been  known 
from  an  early  period,  for  we  gather  again  the  follow- 
ing information  from  the  Pharmacographia^  where  we 
are  told  that  Clove  stalks  "  were  an  article  of  import 
into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  when  they  were 
chiefly  known  by  their  low  Latin  name  q{  fusii.^' 
Both  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  Clove  tree  seem  to 
have  been  articles  of  trade  at  Constantinope  about  the 
middle  of  the  I4ih  century,  and  the  latter  were  im- 
ported into  Palestine  so  early  as  the  12th  century,  and 
likewise  occur  in  a  list  of  drugs  sold  at  Frankfort 
about  the  year  1450.  They  are  not  known  to  be  in 
use  anywhere  at  the  present  time  though  the  stalks 
are  **  still  a  considerable  object  of  trade,  especially  from 
Zanzibar,  where  they  are  called  by  the  natives 
vlkunia.  They  taste  tolerably  aromatic,  and  yield  4 
to  5  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  they  are  used  for  adul- 
terating the  ground  Cloves  sold  by  grocers.  Such  an 
admixture  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  espe- 
cially if  the  powder  after  treatment  with  potash  be 
examined  in  glycerin.  If  Clove  stalks  have  been 
ground,  thick-walled  or  stone  cells  will  be  found  in 
the  powder;  such  cells  do  not  occur  in  Cloves." 
Thus  three  distinct  products  are  furnished  by  the 
Clove  plant,  though  they  all  have  the  same  economic 
application,  that  of  a  spice. 

Under  the  name  of  *' Myrobalan  flowers,"  some 
peculiar  hard,  brownish  irregular  objects  attracted  our 
attention.  That  these  were  no  flowers  or  even 
fruits  was  apparent  on  cutting  one  through,  which 
solved  the  secret  of  their  being  galls.  These  galls,  or 
so-called  Myrobalan  flowers,  which  appear  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  are  gathered  from  the  trees 
of  the  species  of  Terminalia  yielding  the  Myrobalans 
of  commerce.  Whether,  however,  they  are  produced 
equally  from  Terminalia  Chebula,  T.  Bellerica,  and 
other  species  we  are  not  able  to  say.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  imported  for  the  same  uses  as  true 
Myrobalans,  namely,  for  tanning. 

A  peculiar  looking  fruit,  divided  into  from  five  to 
ten  carpels,  but  united  into  a  point  at  the  apex,  is 
imported  from  San  Domingo  under  the  name  of 
"  Flor  de  Cupez."  Eich  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish 
colour,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  dark,  brittle 
resin ;  the  whole  fruit  burns  freely,  in  consequence  of 
this  resin,  and  gives  off  a  balsamic  but  not  odoriferous 
fragrance.  They  are  the  produce  of  Clusia  rosea,  and 
are  imported  only  occasionally,  it  is  said,  for  the  sake 
of  the  resin.  Indigo,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  produce 
of  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  I.  Anil,  and  perhaps  other 
species  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South 
America,  &c.,  and  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the 
plants  and  throwing  them  when  freshly  cut  into  water, 
in  which  they  thoroughly  macerate  for  some  hours, 
when  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  thoroughly  stirred 
and  beaten  with  bamboos  or  poles  ;  the  blue  colour 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  a 
sediment  or  mud,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  for  some 
time,  and  finally  spread  out  on  canvas  frames  to  com- 


pletely drain  and  dry,  when  it  is  cut  into  cubes  or 
made  into  bales,  and  is  ready  for  exportation.  As 
many  as  8S,6So  cwt.  of  indigo  from  all  countries  were 
imported  into  England  during  1876,  of  the  computed 
value  of  ;i^2, 129,986.  The  bulk  of  this,  however,  is 
reshipped  to  the  Continent,  our  average  consumption 
ranging  between  15,000  cwt.  and  20,000  cwt.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  docks  a  very  large  quantity 
of  Guatemala  indigo  was  then  in  store.  The  packages 
or  serons  are  formed  of  bullocks'  hides,  laced  up  very 
tightly  with  strong  cord,  the  hairy  part  of  the  hide 
being  inside.  After  being  emptied  of  the  contents 
these  hides  are  sold  to  the  tanners,  fetching  on  an 
average  about  is.  6d,  each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  area  over  which  the 
dock  premises  extend  is  something  enormous,  though 
we  are  unable  to  give  the  extent  in  acres.  It  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  distance  from  the  warehouses 
in  which  are  stored  the  articles  just  described  to  the 
timber  sheds,  where  is  stacked  vast  piles  of  foreign 
timber,  is  quite  a  journey.  On  our  way  we  pass  piles 
upon  piles  of  a  dark,  nearly  black  wood,  in  uniform 
lengths  of  4  or  5  feet.  Each  piece  shows  plainly  that 
the  sap-wood  has  been  roughly  removed,  and  the 
whole  has  a  weather-worn  appearance.  These 
numerous  piles  are  all  Logwood  {Haematoxylon  cam- 
pechianum),  a  valuable  black  or  deep  red  dye-wood, 
brought  annually  in  very  large  quantities  from  Cam- 
peachy,  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  Central 
America. 

In  the  timber  sheds— that  is,  under  cover,  but  open 
at  the  sides — are  quantities  of  Lignum-vitse,  the 
immensely  hard  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  which 
is  imported  from  Jamaica,  and  used  chiefly  for  blocks 
and  pulleys,  skittle-balls,  pestles  and  mortars,  rulers, 
&c.  Satinwood  is  also  found  here  in  thousands  of 
billets,  but  upon  inquiry  we  were  told  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Satinwood  now  imported  is  not  brought  from 
Ceylon,  but  from  the  West  Indies,  and  chiefly  from 
Bahamas.  It  is,  therefore,  conclusive  that  the  wood 
is  not  that  of  Chloroxylon  Sweetenia,  which  is  usually 
known  to  botanists  as  the  tree  furnishing  Satinwood, 
but  is  probably  the  produce  of  some  ebenaceous  tree 
— the  Dominica  Satinwood,  which  is  of  a  bolder  figure 
than  that  of  Ceylon,  being  derived,  it  is  said,  from  a 
species  of  Maba  :  the  logs  occur  in  long  square  pieces 
about  6  or  8  inches  thick.  The  East  Indian  wood 
is  mostly  imported  in  circular  logs,  and  is  not  now  so 
highly  valued  as  that  from  the  West. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  even  a  tithe  of  the  woods 
found  here,  but  before  leaving  the  sheds,  and  thus 
concluding  our  visit  to  the  docks,  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  immense  size  of  some  logs  of  mahogany  ; 
many  of  them  appeared  to  be  quite  20  feet  long,  and 
perhaps  3  feet  square.  The  trunks  after  being  felled  are 
roughle  squared  to  enable  them  to  be  more  conve- 
niently carried  on  trucks  to  the  rivers  to  be  floated 
down  to  the  coast ;  some  of  the  logs  indeed  are  said 
to  be  so  large  as  to  be  impossible  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  they  were  first  felled.  Looking  at  the 
logs  as  imported  it  seems  wonderful  that  they  could 
have  been  brought  over  the  seas  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  remunerative. 

As  we  before  said,  many  are  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  a  visit  to  such  places  as  our  import  docks.  The 
time  thus  spent  is  certainly  not  wasted,  y.  R.  J. 


ABIES   ENGELMANNL 

Your  correspondents  who  have  been  trying  to  clear 
up  this  knotty  point  appear  only  to  get  deeper  into  the 
dilemma. 

I  went  over  to  Knap  Hill  the  other  day,  partly  to 
see  Mr.  Waterer's  very  beautiful  Rhododendrons,  but 
principally  to  have  a  peep  at  the  new  Spruce,  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  When  I  saw  it  I 
immediately  recognised  a  very  old  friend,  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  been  selling  for  the  last 
ten  years  under  the  name  of  Abies  Engelmanni, 

The  plants  which  Mr.  Waterer  had  under  that  name 
were  so  disfigured  by  spring  frosts  that  they  were  very 
difficult  to  recognise,  and  I  hesitated  to  express  an 
opinion,  although  I  had  a  very  strong  suspicion  of 
what  they  were,  which  suspicion  was  thoroughly  veri- 
fied yesterday  on  comparing  one  of  these  plants  (which 
Mr.  Waterer  at  my  request  kindly  forwarded  to  us) 
with  a  batch  of  plants  in  our  possession . 

In  1S75  we  purchased  at  Messrs.  Stevens'  auction 
rooms  two  parcels  of  seed  under  the  name  of  Abies 
Engelmanni ;  after  a  time  we  discovered  that  we  had 
two  distinct  varieties,  one  lot  being  the  Abies  Engel- 


manni, which  is  correctly  described  by  M.  Andre, 
with  leaves  very  thickly  set  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
branchlets,  slightly  recurved  and  appressed,  and 
shorter,  thinner,  and  much  less  sharply  pointed  than 
the  other  variety,  which  is  correctly  described  by 
Gordon  on  p.  5  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Pineiiim^ 
under  the  name  of  **  Abies  commatata  Parlatore, 
Engelmann's  Spruce,  syn.,  Abies  Engelmanni,  Parry. 
Leaves  thickly  crowded  all  round  the  branchlets, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  four  sided,  rigid, 
smooth,  sharp-pointed,  and  either  straight  or  slightly 
curved,  particularly  when  young,  and  of  glaucous 
white  colour." 

This  description  is  perfectly  correct,  with  the 
exception  of  (he  colour,  which  only  applies  to  a 
portion  of  this  variety,  many  being  of  a  dull  green 
colour,  and  others  of  every  shade  of  glaucous  green, 
some  with  a  far  bluer  tint  than  is  ever  seen  on  Picea 
nobilis. 

The  former  of  these  varieties  we  soon  discovered 
was  utterly  worthless,  each  year  being  cut  by  spring 
frost ;  we  therefore  ceased  to  sell  it,  although  it  is  still 
growing  in  our  nursery  ;  and  I  may  here  say  that  this 
plant  is  identical  v/ith  that  grown  by  I\Ir.  Waterer 
under  the  name  of  Abies  Engelmanni.  I  have  also 
found  it  growing  in  Continental  nurseries  under  that 
name. 

The  other  variety,  which  is  identical  with  Mr.  A. 
Waterer's  Abies  Parryana,  we  continued  to  sell  under 
the  name  of  Abies  Engelmanni,  the  glaucous  speci- 
mens at  a  high  price. 

It  fully  deserves  everything  that  has  been  said  in  its 
favour.  It  has  never  been  touched  by  any  frost,  and 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  the  bleakest  situations,  where 
all  other  Abies  (at  any  rate  as  single  specimens)  are  cut 
to  pieces.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co.,  of  Hands- 
worth,  have  a  large  batch  raised  from  seed  purchased 
at  the  same  sale,  and  will  fully  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
say.  Whether  they  had  any  of  the  worthless  variety 
among  theirs  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  very  strange 
that  out  of  a  batch  of  four-year-old  seedlings  raised 
again  from  two  parcels  of  seed  purchased  at  Messrs. 
Stevens'  under  the  name  of  Abies  Engelmanni,  one  lot 
has  turned  out  the  worthless  variety,  and  the  other  the 
good  one.  The  question  still  remains  which  of  the 
two  is  Abies  Engelmanni?  If  the  first,  then  ought 
not  the  other  one  to  be  called  Abies  commutata? — as 
this  is  the  variety  described  by  Gordon  under  that 
name,  and  evidently  the  one  referred  to  by  M.  Roezl 
in  his  letter  to  M.  Andre. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Roezl  at  Cologne  in 
1S75  about  Abies  commutata,  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  plant  which  we  were  selling  as  Abies  Engel- 
manni. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  carefully  read 
Dr.  Engelmann's  description  of  Abies  Engelmanni, 
published  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  Qi  October  31, 
1S63,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
early  growing  worthless  variety  is  the  one  intended. 
The  plant  there  referred  to  as  Picea  Menziesii  I  fully 
believe  to  be  the  Abies  Menziesii  Parryana  of  M. 
Andre,  or  Abies  commutata  of  M.  Roezl. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter.  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  Abies  Menziesii  being  mixed 
up  in  the  controversy  at  all.  Abies  Menziesii,  true,  is 
a  distinct  species  from  either,  and  is  not,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  found  in  that  locality,  its  habitat  being  in 
Northern  California,  and  a  variety  of  it  very  distinct 
although  given  by  some  authorities  as  a  synonym,  viz. , 
Abies  sitchensis  being  found  as  far  north  as  the 
sland  of  Sitcha. 

The  leaves  of  Abies  Menziesii  are  much  longer, 
wider  and  thinner  than  those  of  the  variety  which  I 
will  call  for  convenience  Abies  commutata,  a  leaf  cut 
in  two  and  strongly  magnified  presents  a  totally  dif- 
ferent section.  The  leaves  are  much  more  thinly  set, 
and  only  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branchlets,  they  are 
a  vivid  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath,  whereas 
Abies  commutata  is  rather  more  glaucous  above  than 
it  is  beneath. 

The  habit  is  totally  difFeient,  and  the  growth  of 
Abies  Menziesii  in  one  season  is  double  that  of  Abies 
commutata;  above  all,  the  cones  are  dissimilar. 

I  have  before  me  a  cone  of  Abies  Menziesii  grown 
at  Elvaston  Castle,  also  a  cone  of  Abies  Menziesii 
pulled  from  a  tree  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North- 
ern California  by  our  Mr.  Syme,  likewise  a  cone  of 
Abies  commutata  sent  home  by  M.  Roezl  in  1S74, 
which,  from  his  letter,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the 
plants  referred  to  as  growing  in  Denver  city,  and  in 
Professor  Sargent's  garden  at  Brookliae. 
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The  cones  of  the  two  species  differ  considerably, 
although  I  do  not  dispute  that  they  are  nearly  allied. 

We  have  seedlings  raised  from  seed  sent  out  by  IM. 
Ortgies  in  1S75  through  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  as 
Abies  commutata,  which  we  fully  believe  to  be  tlie 
right  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively 
about  such  young  plant?.  The  question  now  is  what 
is  to  be  the  name,  as  most  certainly  it  is  deserving  of 
a  name  to  itself,  and  should  not  be  hung  on  to  Abies 
Merziesii,  from  which  it  so  much  differs.  John 
BarroUt  Elvaston  Nursnics,  Borr(r,oash^  Derby, 


NOTE    ON    THE    MIMULUS 
LUTEUS. 

Many  years  ago  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
excito-contractility  exhibited  by  the  lipped  stigma  of 
Miraulus  luteus,  the  structure  of  which  I  then  gave 
an  account  of  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Society.  In  connection  with  my  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  excitatory  variation  in  Dion?ea  I 
have,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Page,  made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  in  this  organ,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Dionxa, 
the  change  of  form  provoked  by  mechanical  stimula- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  similar  electrical  disturb- 
ance. 

Mimulus  luteus  is  a  favourite  window  plant  on 
account  of  its  showy  flowers,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  cultivated.  The  mechanism  of  the 
contraction  of  the  stigma  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
inferior  of  the  two  lobes,  of  similar  size  and  form,  of 
which  the  organ  consists.  In  the  unexcited  state, 
when  the  flower  is  in  full  bloom,  this  lobe  is  curled 
outwards.  The  curling  outwards  is  due,  as  I  long  ago 
observed,  to  the  turgidity  of  the  layer  of  loosely  con- 
nected conducting  cells,  ending  in  papillae,  which 
constitute  the  stigmatic  surface.  So  long  as  this  tissue 
is  turgid  the  elastic  lamina  by  which  it  is  backed  is 
prevented  from  straightening  itself,  so  that  the  whole 
lobs  forms  a  scroll  of  which  the  axis  is  transverse. 
The  effect  of  touching  any  part  of  the  lobe,  and  par- 
ticularly the  papillary  surface,  is  to  diminish  the  tur- 
gidity of  the  tissue,  as  the  result  of  which  the  organ 
slowly  expands  so  as  to  face  and  ultimately  meet  its 
fellow. 

The  excitatory  change  of  form  which  I  have  de- 
scribed is,  as  in  the  case  of  Dionrea,  associated  with 
an  electrical  disturbance,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  features: — (i.)  The  sign  of  the 
variation  is  the  same  as  in  Dionrea,  the  excited  struc- 
ture becomes  negative  to  the  rest  of  the  plant.  {2.) 
The  extent  of  variation  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
Dioncea,  the  electromotive  force  developed  between 
the  stigma  and  style  being  usually  about  twenty-five 
thousandths  of  a  Danielt,  whereas  in  Diona^a  the 
variation  mayamount  to  from  forty  to  fifty  thousandths. 
(3.)  The  variation  is  of  relatively  long  duration  ;  it 
reaches  its  maximum  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
summer,  about  five  seconds  after  excitation.  It  sub- 
sides at  first  rapidly,  then  very  gradually,  so  that  the 
effect  may  not  have  entirely  passed  off  until  two  or 
three  minutes  have  elapsed. 

As  in  Dioncea,  the  period  of  electrical  disturbance 
is  shortened  by  increase  of  temperature.  Thus  in  five 
stigmas  in  which  the  period  was  measured  at  Z(f  C. 
(68'  Fahr.)  and  at  37°  C.  (98°  Fahr.),  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  the  interval  of  time  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  electrical  disturbance  and  the  moment  at 
which  it  began  to  subside  was  6.2  sec.  at  the  higher 
temperature,  and  3  sec.  at  the  lower. 

In  general,  the  stigma,  when  in  the  unexcited  state, 
is  positive  to  the  style.  As,  however,  it  can  be  shown 
that  other  factors,  not  concerned  in  the  excitatory 
process,  are  operative  in  the  production  of  this  result, 
not  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  it. 

I  send  this  short  note  in  order  that  physiologists  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  may  be  able  to  repeat  the 
observations  during  the  present  season.  J.  Biirdon- 
Sanderson^  University  ColLgey  June  2^^  m  *' iVature.'* 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEVV. 

[We  take  the  following  ex'ract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Director  for  the  year  1876,  just  published.  Eds.] 

Botanic  Gardens.— The  further  rearrangement 
of  the  plants  in  the  Palm-house  was  proceeded  with 
in  the  course  of  last  spring,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
as  practically  completed.  A  great  improvement  has 
been  obtained  in  the  general  effect.  As  mentioned 
in  my  report  of  last  year,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  cut  down  nearly  all  the  large  Palms  on  the  north 
side  of  the  transept,  and  plant  out  others  in  their 
place.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
changes : — 

Arenga  sacchari/era,  cut  down  and  replaced  by 


Sabal  glaucescens  ;  Livistona  inermis  (L.  australi';), 
Bot.  il/iig.  6274,  cut  down  and  replaced  by  Phceaix 
dactylifera  ;  Sabal  glaucescens,  transplanted  and  re- 
placed by  Astrocaryum  rostratum  ;  Acrocomiasclero- 
carpa,  cut  down  and  replaced  by  Thrinax  aculeata  ; 
Sabal  umbraculifera,  cut  down  and  replaced  by 
Livistona  chinensis  ;  Veitchia  canterburyana,  trans- 
planted and  replaced  by  Ceroxylon  andicola  ;  Phy- 
telephas  macrocarpa,  removed  and  replaced  by  Attalea 
Cohune.  Areca  alba  cut  down  and  replaced  by 
Euterpe  pisifera. 

A  selection  of  the  larger  tropical  Fern?,  Aroids, 
Marantacece,  &c.,  have  been  planted  in  the  beds  under 
the  Palms,  which  have  hitherto  been  quite  bare.  They 
now  are  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  singular  pic- 
turesqueness  and  luxuriance.  The  gigantic  Screw 
Pines  (Pandani)  which  are  such  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  north  wing  are  rapidly  becoming  too  large  for 
the  positions  they  occupy  j  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  more  space,  they  will  have  to  be  cut  down 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  at  the  farthest. 

I  must  again  urge  the  desirability  of  a  reform  in  the 
heating  apparatus  of  this  house,  as  detailed  in  my  last 
year's  report,  as  a  measure  of  economy  even  more 
than  of  efficiency.  With  the  exception  of  the  im- 
mense improvement  in  both  heating  power  and  re- 
duced consumption  of  fuel,  obtained  by  bringing  the 
flues  up  through  the  roof  of  the  wings  instead  of  con- 
ducting them  underground  to  the  shaft  near  the  Rich- 
mond Road,  no  material  improvement  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  building  since  its  construction  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  gallery,  proposed  in  my  last 
report,  has  been  reported  upon  by  the  Board's  works' 
department,  and  unfortunately  proves  to  be  impractic- 
able. Some  means  of  draining  ofl  the  moisture  due 
to  condensation  which  accumulates  on  the  gallery 
floors  during  the  winter  is  however  urgently  needed. 

In  the  Aroid  House  (No.  i)  the  superb  tropical 
Tree-Fern  (Cyathea  princeps)  havi  ng  outgrown  suit- 
able dimensions,  was  with  great  reluctance  on  my 
part  taken  down  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
replaced  by  a  smaller  specimen  from  the  tropical 
Fern-house, 

The  whole  collection  of  Aroids  has  been  very  care- 
fully revised,  and  a  catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown, 
second  assistant  in  the  Herbarium.  It  comprises 
upwards  of  300  species,  and  should  eventually  be 
printed  for  distribution  to  other  botanical  establish- 
ments. The  whole  collection  of  Calami  (Rattan 
canes)  is  now  also  arranged  in  this  house,  the  moist 
heat  of  which  suits  them  better  than  the  Palm-house. 

The  Fern-houses  (Nos.  2  and  3)  retain  their  pre- 
eminence, whether  for  the  number  of  species  in 
cultivation  or  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  ;  but 
the  constant  humid  temperature  necessary  to  the'r 
growth  so  damages  the  painted  woodwork  of  the 
houses  that  they  are  under  frequent  repair.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that,  seeing  how  much  shade  Fern- 
houses  require,  the  side  walls  should  be  of  brick  up  to 
the  eaves,  with  large  side  sashes,  and  that  the  wood- 
work of  both  roof  and  sashes  should  be  of  some  of  the 
durable  colonial  woods,  as  the  Jarrah  of  West  Aus- 
tralia, which  would  probably  not  require  internal 
painting. 

The  species  of  Cheilanthes  in  the  Cool  Fern-house 
which  have  proved  very  impatient  of  pot  culture  have 
been  planted  on  a  broad  side  shelf  covered  with 
stones,  potsherds,  and  soil  well  drained  below,  and 
promise  to  do  well  under  this  treatment.  Many  of 
the  smaller  Ferns  in  the  same  house,  which,  when  in 
small  pots,  were  watered  either  too  much  or  too 
little,  have  been  similarly  accommodated  with  obvious 
success. 

The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  is  now  upwards  of  1000. 

The  labour  and  expense  of  keeping  up  both  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  the  Ornamental  Conserva- 
tory (No.  4)  throughout  the  year,  by  a  mixture  of 
commoner  with  the  rarer  ornamental  plant?,  is  a 
subject  to  which  I  have,  especially  of  late,  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  as  regards  the  common  plants  of  merely 
decorative  interest,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  display  a 
fair  quantity  as  affording  a  very  great  gratification  to 
many  visitors,  it  might  be  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  to  buy  than  to  raise  them  ourselves,  and  to 
devote  our  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rarer 
sorts  alone  and  to  purchase  the  commoner. 

The  Succulent  House  (No.  5),  which  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  in  the  garden  in  respect  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  plants  of  grotesque  habit  and 


singular  form,  has  also  been  re-arranged,  and  some  of 
the  large  duplicate  Euphorbias,  Aloes,  and  Cacti 
removed  to  the  Palm-house.  Several  of  the  largest 
Agaves  and  Fourcroyas  (commonly  called  American 
Aloes)  have  flowered  during  the  past  summer,  and 
the  flowering  stems  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  roof,  presenting  a 
striking  and  singular  appearance. 

The  collection  of  Economic  Plants  has  been 
carefully  revised,  extended,  and  entirely  re-arranged. 
It  is  now  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  series  of 
medicinal  and  useful  plants  ever  brought  together. 
The  nomenclature  has  been  checked  and  a  manuscript 
catalogue  prepared. 

The  following  plants  of  especial  botanical  interest, 
amongst  others  of  less  importance,  have  flowered 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Royal  Gardens  : — 

Agave  dealbnta,  Lem. 

.,     ensiformis,  Hort. 

,,     micracantha,  Salm-Dyck, 

,,     Sartorii,  K    Koch  ;  Uot. 
Mag.  6292 
Albiica  juncifolia,  Bak.  .n.   sp. 
Aiithericum  Gcrrardi,  Bak.,  n. 


Bot.  Mag.  62^6  (from  rhi- 
zomes sent  to  Kew  from  the 
Fulklands  by  Mr.  Mose- 
ley.  Naturalist  of  H.M.S. 
"  Challenger") 

Stapelia    Sarpedon,     N.    Br., 
n.  sp. 
,,     varians      var.       adnata, 
N.  Br. 

Telfairia  occidentalis.  Hook  f. ; 
Bot,  Mag.  6272 

Thamnocalamiis  Falconeri, 
Hook.  f.  (erroneously  known 
in  gardens  as  Arundinaria 
falcata.  Nees) 

Tiilipa  Hageri,  Heldr.  ;  Bot. 
Mag.  6243 

Tupistra  macrostigma,  Bak.  ; 
Bot.  Mag.  6280 

Turraea  obiusifolia,  Hochst.  ; 
Bot.  Mag.  6267 

Xanthisma  texanum,  D.  C.  ; 
Bot.  Mag.  6275 


BongnrdiaRauwolfii,  C.A.M., 

Bot.  JNLig.  6244 
CUIorophytum    arundinaceum, 

Bak.,  n.  sp. 
Dasylirion         glaucophyllum, 

Hook,  ;  Bot.  Mag.  5041 
Fourcroya  gigantea.  Vent. 
Fritillaria    recurva,     Benth, ; 

Bot.  Mag.  6264 
Gasteria  dicta,  N.  Br.,  n.  sp. 
Mesembryanthemuni  vittatum, 
N.  Br.,n.  sp. 

,,     ficiforine.  Haw. 
Moricandia  sonchifolla.  Hook. 

f.  ;  Bot.  M.ig.  6243 
0.\alis      enneaphylla,      Cav.  ; 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  that  a  well- 
known  stove  foliage  plant  of  gardens,  Theophrasta 
imperialis.  Linden,  proves  from  the  examination  of 
specimens  in  fruit  sent  to  us  by  M.  Glaziou,  to  be  a 
species  of  Chrysophyllum  belonging  to  a  different 
natural  family,  Sapotacex. 

Arboretum  (in  the  Pleasure  Grounds). — 
The  digging  of  young  plantations,  trenching  for  new 
ones,  and  removal  of  dead  and  dying  trees,  continues 
to  absorb  much  of  the  labour  of  this  department. 

Flagstaff  Ddl. — The  old  gravel  pit  having  been 
laid  out  as  described  in  my  last  report,  has  been 
planted  with  the  classified  collection  of  shrubby  Poly- 
petalce  (Thalamiflorte).  They  comprise  56  genera  and 
500  species  and  varieties. 

Interchange  of  Plants  and  Seeds.— The 
receipts  during  the  past  year  have  been  6033  plants  of 
all  kinds  and  24S7  packets  of  seeds,  from  244  contri- 
butor?. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba. — Some  welKripened  seeds 
of  the  Para  Copaiba  (''Copaifera  multijuga")  have 
been  brought  by  Mr.  Cross  from  the  forests  of  Para, 
and  germinated  freely.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is 
described  as  gigantic,  the  trunk  sometimes  rising  to  a 
height  of  80  feet  before  branching.  The  Para  balsam, 
called  Copaiba  blanca,  is  chiefly  sent  to  France, 
where  it  obtains  the  highest  price  of  any.  A  single 
tree,  if  tapped  at  the  right  season,  is  said  to  yield 
about  84  imperial  pints  of  balsam.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  history  or  botanical  characters  of  this 
plant,  which  has  been  only  imperfectly  described.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  tree  should  be 
introduced  into  the  East  Indies. 

Balsam  of  Peru.— This  beautiful  tree(M'yroxylon 
Pereir^o)  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  in  1861  by  the 
exertions  of  the  late  eminent  pharmaceutist,  Daniel 
Ilanbury.  It  has  succeeded  there  admirably,  and  last 
year  I  received  several  parcels  of  seeds  from  Dr. 
Thwaites,  which  I  have  distributed  to  various  tropical 
colonies.  Dr.  Thwaites  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  and  habit. 

Chocolate. — This  was  introduced  into  Ceylon, 
and  samples  were  sent  home  in  1873.  It  is  now 
being  rapidly  improved,  and  will  unquestionably  soon 
become  an  important  article  of  trade  with  that  island, 
I  have  no  further  report  of  its  prospects  in  the  Terai 
district  of  the  Sikklm  Himalaya,  which  is,  I  fear,  too 
dry  for  it  in  winter. 

Cinchona  Cultivation  in  St.  Helena.— In 
my  report  for  1S74  I  pointed  out  that  "  the  suit- 
ability o(  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  island  for 
Cinchona  cultivation  has  now  been  indi-;puLably 
proved."  It  is  a  melancholy  conclusion  to  the  elTjits 
made  by  Kew  on  behalf  of  this  doubtles'^  dispirited, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  spiritless,  colony  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  utilise  so  easy  a  source  of 
revenue.    In  a  private  letter  recently  received,  I  ani 
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informed,  "up  to  within  a  few  months  since  a  man 
was  paid  by  the  colony  to  look  after  the  Cinchona 
plants  on  Diana's  Peak,  but  even  he  has  been  dis- 
established, and  the  plants  are  overgrown  and  almost 
hidden  in  Ferns  and  dense  undergrowth  of  native 
vegetation," 

{To  be  coniiftued.') 


Jfomgii  diomspitbente. 

Spring  in  Minorca:  Balearic  Islands,  Spain. — 
There  is  a  small  mail  steamer,  of  about  350  tons 
burden,  which  leaves  Barcelona  every  Tuesday,  at 
4  P.M.,  for  the  island  of  Minorca.  This  steamer 
reaches  Aleudia,  a  port  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Majorca,  the  next  morning  at  5  or  6,  then  crosses 
the  strait  which  separates  the  two  islands,  and  reaches 
Port  Mahon,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Minorca, 
about  2  or  3  in  the  afternoon.  The  entire  voyage 
from  Barcelona  thus  occupies  about  twenty-two  hours. 
Wishing  to  join  this  steamer  at  Aleudia  on  the 
Wednesday  morning,  I  had  to  sleep  there.  The  road 
from  Palma  crosses  the  level  plain  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  island,  deflecting  to  the  north-east. 
There  is  a  railroad,  recently  opened — a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  incipient  energy  and  progress,  entirely 
constructed  by  Majorcan  capital,  which  is  destined  to 
connect  the  two  towns.  It  is,  however,  so  far  only 
completed  to  Inca,  a  small  agricultural  town  of  the 
central  region.  Eight  or  ten  miles  of  road  have  still 
to  be  got  over  in  the  omnibus,  a  species  of  covered 
cart  on  half-springs,  holding  eight  person?,  including 
the  driver,  very  much  like  an  old-fashioned  English 
market  cart, 

Majorca. 
The  country  that  we  traversed  v/as  thickly  studded 
with  villages  and  small  towns,  and  carefully  cultivated. 
The  rocks  that  occasionally  showed  themselves 
through  the  soil  were  limestone,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  was  principally,  indeed  all  but  entirely 
cereals — Wheat  and  Barley  ;  the  grain  fields  being 
dotted,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  by 
Almond,  Fig,  Carouba,  or  Olive  trees.  It  appears 
that  these  fruit  trees  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  and,  consequently,  to  the  rent  paid  for  it. 

We  found  homely  but  clean  shelter  at  the  little 
fonda  at  Aleudia,  an  old  Moorish  fortified  town, 
with  ramparts  and  ditch  still  intact.  We  were  roused 
at  5  the  next  morning  to  proceed  in  our  market- cart 
omnibus  to  the  port,  about  a  mile  distant.  There  we 
saw  the  Barcelona  steamer  lying  at  ease  on  the  green 
Mediterranean  waters,  and  by  6,30  were  fairly  off. 
The  Bay  of  Aleudia  is  wide,  deep,  sinuous,  and 
affords  perfect  shelter  in  deep  water  from  all  wind 
but  the  north-east,  to  which  it  is  quite  exposed,  as  is 
Majorca  generally.  Aleudia  is  only  24  miles  distant 
from  Cindadela,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  but  directly 
opposite,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island ; 
whereas  Port  Mahon,  which  occupies  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  is  45  miles  distant.  The  weather 
was  fine,  but  there  was  a  heavy  swell  running,  the 
remains  of  a  former  gale,  so  our  little  steamer  rolled 
very  freely.  J'he  French  steamers  for  Algiers  pass 
through  these  straits  on  both  journeys,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  cross  the  bows  of  one  of  the 
largest  as  it  calmly  advanced  on  the  rolling  waves 
like  a  floating  castle.  We  were  dancing  about  on  the 
top  of  the  swell  in  our  small  craft,  and  envied  the 
majestic  steadiness  of  the  Said.  This  fine  ship 
was  crowded  with  passengers,  who  lined  the  side  next 
to  us,  watching,  no  doubt,  our  erratic  movements 
with  deep  commiseration. 

Port  Mahon. 
After  a  passage  of  six  hours  at  half*past  2  we  entered 
the  splendid  harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  It  is  3  miles 
in  depth,  and  protected  from  every  wind  by  its  sinuous, 
serpentine  character.  Port  Mahon  is  said,  indeed,  to 
be  one  oi  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The  town 
is  situated  on  its  inner  and  western  shore  on  a  rocky 
elevation,  about  70  or  100  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
We  found  very  comfortable  accommodation  at  a  small 
fonda^  or  inn,  with  sash  windows,  as  in  England,  and  the 
cleanliness  of  which  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  entire 
town  is  clean  beyond  belief  or  description,  the  houses 
appearing  to  have  been  recently  whitewashed  both 
inside  and  out,  and  the  streets  being  cleansed  and 
brushed  that  a  pin  would  be  seen  on  the  ground. 
This  extreme  cleanliness  continued  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  island  wherever  we  went.    Villages, 


towns,  lone  houses,  all  must  be  whitewashed,  inside 
and  out,  every  month,  week,  or  day,  for  the  walls 
are  all  white  as  snow.  Indeed,  I  was  told  that  white- 
washing is  a  national  tendency  or  craze,  and  that  if  a 
Minorcan  gains  a  peseta  {vod.')  he  spends  a  quarter 
of  it  in  whitewash  !  I  felt  quite  humiliated  at  my  own 
individual  shortcomings,  and  determined  that  when  I 
reached  home  again  I  would  imitate  my  Minorcan 
friends,  and  begin  a  vigorous  and  oft-renewed  white- 
wash crusade  on  my  own  premises. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  partly  to  this  whitewashing 
mania,  and  to  the  horror  of  dirt  which  it  implies,  that 
Minorca  owes  its  reputed  great  healthiness  and  its 
special  freedom  from  zygmotic  or  dirt  diseases.  The 
custom  gives  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the  land- 
scape, for  as  the  roofs  are  often  whitewashed  as  well 
as  the  walls,  the  houses,  villages,  and  towns  stand  out 
in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  like  masses  of  chalk.  Is 
this  excessive  cleanliness  owing  to  Minorca  having 
been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  or  is  it  a  remains,  a 
trace  of  early  possession  by  the  Moors,  who  reigned 
over  it  for  centuries  ? 

Minorca  is  33  miles  in  length  and  13  in  breadth 
where  broadest,  the  circumference  is  62  miles,  and 
the  area  300  square  miles.  Its  longest  diameter  is 
N.W.  by  S.E.,  the  latitude  is  39°  47',  longitude 
between  3°  50'  and  4°  23'  E.  It  presents  the  character 
of  a  rocky,  undulating  plain,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  run- 
ning across  the  island  in  a  slanting  direction,  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  This  ridge  culminates  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  near  the  eastern  coast,  at 
Monte  Toro,  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
southern  third  of  the  island  has  not  even  this  slight 
barrier  to  the  north  winds.     It  is  totally  unprotected. 

Vegetation  of  the  Island. 

Wishing  to  study  the  vegetation  of  the  island  we 
took  a  carriage  to  Cindadela,  the  capital,  24  miles 
north  of  Port  Mahon,  making  a  leisurely  progress  one 
day,  and  returning  the  next.  This  journey  proved  a 
very  pleasant  and  a  very  interesting  one.  The  road, 
which  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  was 
very  good,  and  the  covered  omnibus  market-cart  which 
conveyed  me  and  my  companion  was  of  a  much  better 
description  than  those  we  had  ridden  in  at  Majorca. 
It  was  on  firm  wheels,  and  was  supplied  with  much 
better  springs.  These  conveyances  are,  no  doubt, 
the  very  thing  for  the  climate  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  is 
characterised  by  ardent  sunshine,  intense  glare,  and 
much  dust. 

The  groundwork  or  skeleton  of  Minorca  is  a 
secondary  limestone,  but  the  ridge  of  hills  that  crosses 
the  island  is  volcanic,  and  probably  connected  with 
some  similar  development  in  Majorca,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain  chains  in  the  two  islands  is  all 
but  identical. 

The  weather  was  lovely,  enchanting,  as  I  have 
always  found  it  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  month  of 
May — the  mid-day  heat  in  the  shade  being  74°  or 
75°,  and  the  night  temperature  from  60°  to  68°, 
Every  plant  was  green,  fresh,  beautiful  j  the  sky 
clear,  with  only  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  and  all  Nature 
was  bathed  in  glorious  sunshine. 

In  the  lower  or  southern  third  of  the  island  there 
are  scarcely  any  trees,  owing  to  there  being  no  pro- 
tection whatever  from  the  sea  winds  from  whence- 
soever  they  come.  The  country,  rocky  and  undu- 
lating, is  cultivated  all  but  entirely  with  cereals. 
Barley  quite  ripe,  partly  cut.  May  10  ;  Wheat  turn- 
ing colour,  and  here  and  there  a  field  of  Oats.  What 
is  not  under  cereals,  or  fallow,  was  planted  with  broad 
Beans,  ripening;  Potatos,  iS  inches  high,  in  flower; 
and  red  Clover,  recently  introduced,  and  thriving 
on  the  most  sterile  limestone  soils.  Formerly  the  Vine 
was  extensively  cultivated,  and  much  wine  made  ; 
but  the  oidium  destroyed  the  Vines,  and  they  have 
been  replaced  by  cereals.  The  ground  was  divided 
into  small  fields  separated  by  walls  3  or  4  feet  high, 
and  2,  3  or  4  feet  wide,  made  with  the  stones  taken  out 
of  the  fields.  Here  and  there  were  rocky  patches  in 
the  process  of  formation  into  fields  by  the  clearance  of 
the  stones  and  rocks,  and  by  their  erection  into  walls. 
Where  the  road  was  below  the  surrounding  level,  in 
slight  depressions  of  surface,  not  yet  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, I  recognised  the  old  familiar  plants  of  the 
Mediterranean  limestone  flora,  the  "  maquis  "  of  Cor- 
sica and  of  Sardinia,  Lentiscus,  Alaternus,  Cistus, 
Smilax  aspera.  Prickly  Broom,  Blackberry,  Honey- 
suckle, Asphodel  out  of  flower  ;  Ferula,  the  same ; 
Convolvulus,    variegated  Thistle,    Geranium,    Cine- 


raria maritima,  the  universal  Shepherd's  Purse,  Gla- 
diolus, Chrysanthemum  segetum.  Myrtle,  Rosemary, 
Thyme,  Rue,  &c.  Evidently  this  part  of  Minorca 
was,  once  upon  a  time,  covered  with  this  kind  of 
vegetation,  and  if  left  to  itself  for  a  few  years  would 
soon  retUi'n  to  the  wild  state,  and  be  covered  by  these 
plants,  the  denizens  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  limestone  soils. 

About  9  miles  from  Port  Mahon  we  reached  the 
base  of  the  interesting  ridge  of  hills,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  slightly  protected  from  the  north-east  winds, 
vegetation  became  more  luxuriant,  Fig  trees  and 
small  Olive  trees  appearing.  Up  to  that  time  all 
watercourses  had  been  quite  dry ;  they  were  clearly 
mere  winter  torrents,  full  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  and 
then  dry.  Here  we  saw  a  small  watercourse,  a  mere 
rivulet,  all  but  dry,  fringed  with  Tamarisks.  I  looked 
for  the  Oleander,  the  usual  companion  of  the 
Tamarisk  along  the  beds  of  streams  and  torrents  in 
Algeria  (only  190  miles  distant),  but  I  did  not  see 
any.  The  Ilex,  or  evergreen  Oak,  a  common 
Mediterranean  tree  in  schistic,  granitic  soils,  also 
appeared. 

The  road  entered  a  depression  in  the  hills,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  rock  changed,  becoming 
schistic,  volcanic.  The  Ilex  were  more  numerous 
and  larger,  and  the  brushwood  was  principally  com- 
posed of  Arbutus,  Mediterranean  Heath,  Calluna  vul- 
garis, and  Cistus  or  Rock  Rose,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  such  soils  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  winding 
for  a  \g^in  miles  through  these  low  hills,  covered  with 
a  thicket  of  Ilex  and  brushwood,  we  again  emerged 
into  a  calcareous  rocky  plain,  which  reproduced  the 
vegetation  and  cultivation  of  the  southern  region 
already  described,  reaching  Cindadela  for  dinner. 

Cindadela, 

Cindadela  is  a  very  clean  **  whitewashed "  little 
town,  with  a  population  of  8000.  It  is  the  legal  and 
Government  capital  of  the  island.  Port  Mahon  being 
the  commercial  and  military  one,  with  a  population  of 
18,000.  The  fortifications  still  extant  are  of  Moorish 
origin.  Here  we  got  very  comfortable  and  exquisitely 
clean  accommodation,  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  man  who  had 
been  many  years  cook  on  board  a  United  States  man- 
of-war,  and  who  received  me  and  my  companion  most 
cordially.  There  was  a  public  garden  at  Cindadela,  a 
rambla^  as  it  is  called  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  I  made 
a  note  of  what  I  found,  viz-,  white  Lily,  red  Valerian, 
Nasturtium,  Wallflower,  Hollyhock,  Centifolia  Rose, 
Bengal  Rose,  Cytisus,  Poppy,  Antirrhinum,  Adonis, 
fancy  Pelargoniums,  very  poor ;  Oak-leaved  Gera- 
nium, Sweet  Pea,  Phlox,  Carnation,  Delphinium,  and 
two  or  three  Palms,  30  feet  high,  the  only  ones  I  saw 
in  Minorca,  All  these  were  in  full  flower,  and  were 
thought  by  the  natives  to  constitute  a  marvellously 
beautiful  and  choice  garden.  They  are  found  in  all 
gardens  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  and  shores,  con- 
stituting the  principal  spring  garden  flora.  I  presume 
they  occupy  the  same  position  of  honour  in  *'  cottage 
gardens"  all  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world. 

Where  the  Oranges  Grow, 

Both  at  Port  Mahon  and  at  Cindadela  there  were 
plenty  of  Oranges  to  be  had,  and  yet  after  crossing 
all  but  the  entire  island  I  had  not  seen  a  single 
Orange  tree  or  shrub.  Where  could  they  come  from 
was  the  question  I  asked.  I  was  told  that  they  all 
came  from  one  garden  or  orchard,  an  hour's  ride 
from  the  village  of  Ferarias,  a  few  miles  from  Cinda- 
dela, near  the  main  road ;  so  we  determined  to  stop 
on  our  way  back  and  examine  this  wonderful  orchard, 
the  existence  of  which  on  an  exposed  island  like 
M  inorca  puzzled  me  greatly.  Two  hours'  drive 
brought  us  the  next  day  to  Ferarias,  where  we 
mounted  donkeys,  and  scrambled  over  rocky  hilly 
paths  for  an  hour  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  with- 
out seeing  the  vestige  of  a  garden,  of  trees,  or 
of  anything  else  but  the  field  and  occasional  hedge 
or  wall  vegetation  already  described.  We  were  Hear- 
ing the  sea  also,  and  between  us  and  it  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  stony  eminences,  declivities,  and 
stone-enclosed  fields  planted  with  cereals.  All  at 
once  our  guide  pointed  to  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  on  our 
left,  the  beginning  of  a  sinuous  depression  which,  at 
100  yards'  distance,  seemed  like  the  depressed  bed  of 
a  river,  occupying  a  gorge  with  cliffs  on  both  sides. 
Our  donkeys  entered  the  cleft  between  two  rocks, 
20  feet  apart,  by  a  narrow  path,  and  we  at  once 
found  ourselves  in  cool  welcome  shade,  in  the 
midst  of  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  path  and 
the  valley  or  gorge  soon  expanded,  and  we  discovered 
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that  we  were  truly  in  a  "happy  valley."  Wehadbeen 
transported  in  two  minutes  from  burnt-up,  scorched 
rocks,  with  a  scanty  spring  vegetation,  to  a  tropical 
forest  of  Pomegranate  trees,  quite  timber  trees, 
Orange,  Lemon,  Fig,  and  Olive  trees,  growing  in 
the  greatest  possible  luxuriance.  The  ground  and 
rocks  were  covered  with  rank  grasses,  with  Butter- 
cups, Periwinkle,  Geranium,  Sage,  Docks,  Ivy, 
Clematis,  and  with  Capillus- Veneris,  Scolopendrium, 
and  Polypodium  vulgare  Ferns. 

This  wonderful  valley  is  a  mere  cleft,  rent,  depres- 
sion in  the  calcareous  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  island. 
It  is  about  li  mile  long,  sinuous,  of  variable  width, 
from  50  to  300  feet,  with  cliffs  about  150  feet  high  on 
the  west  side,  and  about  70  feet  or  100  feet  on  the 
east.  It  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  sinuous  cleft, 
depression,  gorge,   or  valley   which  constitutes  the 


If  few  they  are  large,  if  numerous  small,  as  is  the 
case  with  fruit  in  general.  The  contrary  opinion 
reigns  all  over  the  western  Mediterranean.  The  large 
Majorca  Oranges,  which  are  always  sold  at  20c.  a 
piece,  twopence,  are  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  As  usual  with  all  fruit,  not  only  is  the  size 
thus  increased,  but  the  flavour  seems  to  improve  ale  Hg 
with  the  size. 

Thus  in  Minorca  the  Ferarias  Orange  orchard 
reproduces  in  a  different  way  the  history  of  the  SoUer 
Valley  Orange  orchard  in  Majorca.  The  one  is  a 
gorge,  or  fault  in  the  rocks,  thoroughly  protected  from 
wind?,  as  the  other  is  a  kind  of  crater-like  amphi' 
theatre,  also  inaccessible  to  wind.  Both  are  natural 
stoves,  orchard-houses,  offering  complete  protection 
from  every  wind,  which  seems  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  Orange  culture. 


Fig,  4. — PHCENix  rupicola. 


harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  But  the  Ferarias  valley  has 
no  communication  with  the  sea,  is  much  narrower, 
and  its  cliffs  are  higher  and  more  precipitous,  its 
serpentine  direction  helps  to  protect  it  from  wind, 
whencesoever  it  blows,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  harbour  of  Port  Mahon. 

The  centra],  widest,  and  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  valley  is  entirely  occupied  by  large  healthy  Orange 
trees,  with  trunks  2,  3,  and  4  fett  in  circumference, 
grown  as  timber  trees,  and  they  have  not  suffered  as 
yet  from  the  sccco^  although  I  could  not  discover  that 
they  had  been  grafted.  The  farmer  told  us  that  this 
orchard  not  only  supplied  all  Minorca  with  Oranges, 
but  enabled  the  owners  to  export  large  quantities  every 
year.  They  had  just  sent  ofl  50,000,  and  yet 
the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  Orange  trees  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  acres. 

I  learnt  here,  as  in  Majorca,  that  the  size  of  the 
fruit  depends,  not  on  the  species  of  the  tree,  but  on 
the  number  of  fruit   the  tree    is    allowed  to  bear. 


Importance  of  Protection. 

The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  these  sheltered  locali- 
ties reproduces  what  I  have  found  all  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. Exposure  to  north  winds  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  subtropical  vegetation  anywhere  in  the 
Mediterranean,  even  on  its  southern  shore.  The 
north  winds  sweep  right  down  into  the  desert,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  no  barrier  on  their  way,  and  peel 
the  rocks,  leaving  nothing  but  Pines  and  aromatic 
shrubs.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  south 
winds,  if  there  is  protection  from  the  north,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Genoese  Riviera  from  Nice  to  Genoa. 
In  the  more  sheltered  regions  Lemon  trees  clothe  the 
hills  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  even  Orange  trees 
can  grow  and  flourish  near  the  shore  if  they  are  pro- 
tected by  a  high  wall.  Thus  once  more  Majorca  and 
Minorca  illustrate  the  lesson  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  protection  from  north  winds  in  estimating  climate, 
and  of  the  extreme  influence  that  it  exercises  on  vege- 
tation in  subtropical  as  well  us  in  northern  regions. 
We  see  repeated  in  these  islands  the  facts  brought  to 
light  in   every  other  region  of    the   Mediterranean 


chores  and  islands  that  I  have  studied  and  described 
in  my  large  work,  Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores 
and  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  y.  Hetiry  Bcnnet, 
M.  /?.,  Ihe  Ferns,  Weyhrid^e,  Junel^. 


PHCENIX    RUPICOLA. 

This  very  graceful  Palm  is  described  by  Mr.  Bull, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration (fig.  4),  as  being  of  acaulescent  habit  while 
young,  with  wide-spreading  arching  pinnate  leaves, 
having  a  slender  rachis  and  very  short  petiole,  which 
is  dilated  at  the  base  and  partially  encircles  the  grow- 
ing point.  They  are  broadly  lance-shape  in  outline, 
with  long  narrow  pinn?e,  the  lower  of  which  become 
gradually  reduced  to  spines.  It  is  an  introduction 
from  India,  and  promises  to  prove  of  great  value  as  a 
decorative  plant. 


Natural    History. 

Bird's  Nests. — In  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  of  the 
30th  ult.  I  see  that  a  correspondent  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  of  a  pair  of  tomtits  having  built  their  nest  in  a 
pump.  For  three  years  past  a  nest  has  been  built  by 
tomtits  in  a  disused  pump  in  the  stableyard  here. 
This  year  four  out  of  a  hatching  of  seven  young  birds 
left  the  nest  just  three  weeks  ago.  The  entrance  to 
the  nest  was  by  a  hole  under  the  handle.  This  hole, 
however,  was  not  the  sole  channel  of  egress,  for  I 
have  several  times  witnessed  the  old  birds  coming  out 
by  the  spout. 

Nearly  or  about  the  same  time  that  the  young  tom- 
tits left  the  nest  I  found  some  young  blackbirds  seated 
on  the  branches  of  a  Laurel,  in  which  there  was  a 
nest.  They  had  evidently  only  just  a  few  moments 
before  got  out  of  the  nest,  for  the  old  birds  were  call- 
ing to  them.  I  caught  a  couple  of  the  young  birds, 
and  took  them  indoors  to  show  my  children,  the  hen 
bird  following  me  into  the  inner  hall  right  up  to  the 
drawing-room  door.  After  showing  the  young  birds 
to  the  children,  I  replaced  them  on  the  Laurel,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  go  off  with  the 
parent  birds.  Two  days  afterwards,  hearing  the  call 
of  a  blackbird,  such  as  is  made  by  the  old  to  the 
young  birds,  I  walked  out  of  my  study,  and  there  in 
the  inner  hall  was  a  hen  blackbird  close  up  to  the 
drawing-room  door.  Whether  it  was  the  same  bird 
or  not  of  course  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  circumstance 
seems  very  much  as  if  it  were  an  exhibition  of  the 
instinct  existing  in  birds  which  led  the  old  bird — say, 
on  missing  its  young  again — to  return  to  the  place 
whence  they  were  returned  to  the  tree  on  the  previous 
occasion  of  their  Iosf. 

If  the  above  notices  of  birds  are  out  of  the  scope  of 
your  magazine  [by  no  means], you  will,  of  course,  lay 
this  aside  j  if  not,  they  may  interest  some  who  combine 
a  love  of  wild  birds  with  a  love  of  flowers.  J.  A.  C, 


A  Suspended  Swallow's  Nest.— It  may  very 
probably  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardener? 
Chronicle  to  read  the  following,  which  occurred  some 
time  since.  My  late  father  had  a  round  Tulip  bed, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  buds  and  blooms  from 
the  sun,  &c.,  he  had  a  wicker-  covering  made  of 
Willow  rods,  similar  to  a  lid  of  a  basket,  and  resem- 
bling an  umbrella,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  a 
stick  to  be  placed  from  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  the 
cover  then  put  on.  After  it  was  not  wanted  for  use 
the  cover  was  hung  up  to  a  beam  in  a  cart-shed  by  a 
piece  of  rope  passed  through  this  hole  with  a  knot 
underneath,  and  on  this  knot  the  swallows  built  their 
nest,  and  as  the  wind  blew  it  swung  about  like  an 
umbrella  suspended  from  the  top,  where  it  remained 
for  years,  as  it  was  then  not  in  use.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  swallows  and  martens  are  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly  :  as  I  have  a  great  fondness  for  them,  they 
receive  every  protection  from  injury  possible,  y.  S.  C, 


Florists'   Flowers. 

Notes  on  Tulips  at  the  Royal  National 
Show.  — For  now  two  seasons  in  succession  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Show  has  had  to  be  postponed,  and 
this  has  certainly  been  a  worse  year  for  the  flower 
than  the  last.  A  late  bloom  is  never  a  long  one, 
nor  a  good  one,  when  due  to  severity  of  weather  at  a 
critical  time  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This  year 
April  was  not  kind  for  Tulips,  and  May  was  a  joyless 
and  abominable  month.  The  weathercock  feemed 
nailed  to  the  north-east,  and  the  plants  could  hardly 
move  at  a  time  when  their  growth  should  have  been 
rapid,  and  could  not  do  in  a  week  what  should  have 
been  a  day's  work. 
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All  this  stagnation  in  a  plant  rapidly  and  punctually 
deciduous  was  sure  to  have  it^  ill  effects,  and  they  were 
many.  Earliest  and  worst  came  what  is  kno  wn  as  "  mil- 
dew." This  attacks  the  flower-stem  at  the  axil  of  a  leaf, 
generally  either  the  guard  leaf  (/.£■.,  the  lowest)  or  the 
one  above  it,  or  else  it  will  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  themselves.  The  well-known  grey  discolora- 
tion which  it  produces  spreads  very  rapidly,  rotting 
an  affected  leaf,  causing  an  affected  stem  to  fall  over, 
as  a  ship's  mast  goes  by  the  board,  and  injures 
both  the  size  and  health  of  the  new  bulb.  It  is 
perhaps  an  after-effect  of  some  mischief  first  done  to 
the  rising  plants  in  April  or  early  May.  The  foliage 
seems  very  hardy,  judging  by  what  it  will  jjass 
through  without  immediate  hurt.  But  the  effects  of 
the  shock  upon  the  system  are  only  latent  for  a 
while,  like  the  action  of  a  poison  j  and  all  at  once, 
upon  the  very  eve  of  bloom,  leaf  and  stem  give 
way  beneath  the  flower,  and  it  is  well  if  even  the  bulb 
survive. 

Mildew  has  been  very  rife  this  year,  even  cutting 
some  beds  completely  down.  Removing  affected 
parts  is  one  way  of  treating  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  might  be  useful  as 
checking  fungoid  growth  ;  but  best  of  all  is  a  watch- 
ful attempt  at  prevention,  by  taking  care  that  the 
foliage  from  the  time  of  its  appearance  suffers  no 
check  or  damage,  by  frost  after  wet,  or  by  sun  upon 
frost,  or  by  exposure  to  cutting  winds. 

The  buds  themselves  suffered  much  in  various  ways 
from  continuity  of  adverse  weather.  Many  on 
opening  showed  a  rotten  petal,  and  in  many  the 
inner  petals  were  oddly  crumpled  as  though  they  had 
grown  faster  than  the  three  outer  which  enclose  them, 
and  which  were  weatherbound  in  the  bitter  wind. 
There  have  been  also  plenty  of  green  and  stunted 
petal  tips,  and  that,  too,  in  plants  of  which  all 
possible  care  was  taken.  Few  of  us  can  remember  a 
time  that  has  been  so  persistently  bad  for  Tulips, 
though  we  naturally  expect  a  little  rough  weather  in 
the  best  of  seasons,  and  the  difficulties  make  good 
culture  creditable.  With  me  the  bloom  has  been 
strong  and  correct,  but  late  and  short,  and  I  never 
knew  the  plants  die  down  so  quickly  afterwards. 
The  fact  is  that  the  bloom  here  has  been  thrown  back 
close  upon  the  usual  taking-up  time  (June  21),  and  the 
plants  have  been  punctual  in  dying  down.  There 
has  been  no  interval — no  twilight  of  cool,  fading 
green  after  the  bright  day  of  the  bloom.  Indeed  I 
am  taking  them  up  while  yet  a  few  coloured 
petals  cling  to  pale  ttalks,  like  those  last  stars  of 
tinted  lights  that  will  linger  on  some  large  pyro- 
technic device,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  fiery  bloom 
is  fallen. 

At  the  Royal  National  Show  no  one  exhibitor 
was  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  either  in  quality, 
finish,  or  s'ze  ;  and  therefore  flowers  won  high  places, 
both  in  the  pans  and  classes,  which  in  a  strong  year 
would  have  had  to  take  back  seats. 

Along  with  Mr.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Simonite  I  was 
one  of  the  judges  for  the  best  feathered  and  best 
flamed  flowers  in  the  whole  exhibition  ;  we  had, 
therefore,  a  critical  survey,  but  we  could  not  find  one 
perfect  feathered  flower  in  the  whole  show — which 
speaks  for  the  weakness  of  the  year. 

There  were,  however,  many  fine  sorts  shown  in 
fine  order.  Industry,  in  the  "cup  stand"  was 
very  well  done.  It  is  a  richly  pencilled  feathered 
rose,  Mrs.  Lee,  another  finely  feathered  rose,  is  still 
finer  when  flamed,  as  it  was  in  the  leading  stand. 
Feathered,  it  will  bear  no  sun,  but  the  colours  are 
faster  when  flamed.  Bessie  is  a  lovely  feathered  by- 
blosmen — it  is  of  no  use  if  weakly,  for  the  colour  is 
then  a  feeble  brown,  and  as  a  flamed  flower  it  is 
seldom  anything.  A  strong  feathered  bloom  opens 
greenish  white,  and  then  brown,  that  settles  down  to 
almost  black  and  white. 

John  Morris  is  a  new  feathered  bizarre  with  rich 
long  flashed  feather,  finely  pencilled  upon  a  deep 
golden  ground  colour,  which  is  alike  on  both  sides 
the  petal — a  very  important  point  in  the  bizarre 
classes. 

Dr.  Hardy's  famous  flamed  byblcemen  Talisman  is 
a  grand  flower,  always  wanted  in  the  best  place. 
There  were  once  a  number  of  feathered  breaks  of  it,  but 
they  have  largely  gone  back  to  a  flamed  flower.  As  a 
feather  it  is  very  lovely,  and  a  great  addition  to  a  very 
thin  and  difficult  class  ;  but  the  only  perfectly  feathered 
Talisman  I  have  seen  this  year  was  in  a  cottage 
garden  here.  I  had  given  away  a  few  bulbs,  and  a 
single  Talisman  had  here  done  what  all  my  stock, 


very  much  more  cared  for,  have  not  attempted  for 
several  years. 

Some  Tulips  evidently  are  best  when  flamed,  others 
as  feathered  flowers,  but  Talisman  is  a  gem  in  both. 
Old  Heroine  Tea  Rose  was  again  brought  forward. 
She  is  the  feathered  form  of  Triumph  Royal,  and  her 
"hawk  petal"  tips  seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
pinching  cold  of  the  season.  In  the  second  stand  of 
the  leading  class  there  was  a  new  flamed  rose — Mary 
Barber.  It  was  bright,  but  the  gem  of  flamed  roses 
is  Annie  McGregor,  that  broke  from  a  bright  red 
breeder  known  as  Martin's  No.  2.  The  scarlet  pen- 
cilling of  her  feather,  and  the  brilliant  beam  of  flame 
upon  the  snowiest  ground  colour,  make  her  a  most 
lovely  flower,  and  she  is  one  of  great  substance.  There 
was  also  Clara,  a  feathered  byloitnen  of  good  shape 
and  rich  chocolate  feather,  but  in  the  heavy  style, 
rather  plated  than  pencilled. 

In  red  bizarres,  a  class  that  has  latterly  formed 
itself  by  the  advent  of  some  magnificent  flowers,  there 
were  Dr.  Hardy  and  Orion  in  fine  form.  These  are 
two  flamed  flowers,  and  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
feather,  the  beam  is  so  strongly  marked.  There  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  late  Dr.  Hardy's  flamed, 
viz.,  Ajax — a  very  distinct  flower,  and  I  think  a 
fine  thing  too,  with  some  growers  an  admiration  of  it 
seems  as  though  it  would  have  to  be  an  acquired  taste. 
It  has  this  year  bloomed  in  splendid  flamed  character 
with  Mr.  Barlow  and  myself,  from  a  strain  marked 
feathered,  which  condition  is  evidently  not  its_/£jr/t', 
though  it  makes  a  bold  attempt.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  when  a  Tulip  does  leave  the  feathered  state  for 
the  flamed,  it  generally  makes  a  beautiful  clean  flame, 
as  in  Heroine  to  Royal,  aud  Mrs.  Lee  feathered  to 
flamed.  The  beam  is  bright  and  clean  and  the  flower 
not  "fast  "  at  the  bottom,  i.e.^  too  heavy  with  colour. 
A  new  rose,  breaking  from  a  pink  breeder  of  the 
very  perfection  of  shape,  is  Lady  Grosvenor,  which 
seems  both  a  feathered  and  a  flamed  flower. 
Modesty  is  a  beautiful  feathered  Rose,  which  in 
the  self  or  breeder  state  would  hardly  be  kept,  being  a 
nondescript  colour ;  only  a  very  correct  feather, 
however,  of  this  sort  is  worth  looking  at,  for  with 
every  defect  of  colouring  there  is  a  dirty  stripe  or 
splash  of  yellow,  that  it  seems  to  inherit  from  the 
breeder  form,  and  which  only  breaks  away  in  a  very 
clear  decided  feathered  strain.  Bacchus,  flamed 
byblcemen,  was  shown  very  fine  j  it  is  a  beautiful 
constant  flower,  coming  out  with  the  earliest,  and 
though  rather  thin-looking,  living  till  the  last.  Mrs. 
Lomax,  which  is  the  same  as  Mabel,  and  perhaps 
even  as  charming,  is  beautiful  when  feathered,  and  a 
good  marked  rose  when  flamed  ;  the  petals  turn  in  at 
the  top,  which  is  more  a  fault  than  a  beauty.  Lady 
Sefton  is  a  lovely  rose,  only  seen  flamed  so  far ;  it 
lives  well,  and  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  pink  in  the 
centre  of  the  scarlet  beam,  which  is  very  beautiful. 
Ajax  has  a  rich  vein  of  claret  in  his  black  beam  ;  and 
Talisman,  a  beautiful  tint  of  blue  up  the  centre  of  his 
dark  purple  beam.  There  is  also  a  grand  break  of 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  flamed  bizarre,  distributed  from  Mr. 
Barlow's  collection,  which  is  enriched  by  a  dark  red 
beam  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  flame.  These  are  all 
rich  breaks,  and  the  rich  extra  tint  is  very  different 
from  the  remains  of  breeder  colour  that  sometimes 
haunt  a  weak  break.  I  saw  a  bloom  of  old  Lady 
Crewe,  a  perfectly  feathered  old-fashioned  rose,  but 
not  pure  on  the  stamens,  and  therefore  of  a  day 
bygone.  Feathered  bizarres  were  not  strong  this 
year,  though  there  were  some  fine  attempts  by  the 
black  and  golden  Masterpiece,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and 
Lord  Byron,  and  some  seedlings  from  various  exhi- 
bitors, and  by  Mr.  Barlow  from  the  late  Dr.  Hardy's 
and  Luke  Ashmole's  seedlings,  furnished  specimens 
herein.  Feathered  bybloemens  were  hard  to  obtain 
correct  this  year,  and  in  the  class  for  them  were  weak. 
The  strongest  flowers  as  a  class  were  the  flamed 
bizarres,  in  which,  taking  both  red  and  dark  flowers, 
we  have  now  some  magnificent  Tulips.  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  came  often  among  flamed  byblcemens,  and 
is  a  beautifully  pure  flower  with  superb  marking  ;  like 
Masterpiece  and  a  few  more,  she  is  better  when 
trained  in  shape,  as  the  three  outer  petals  are  liable  to 
stand  away  in  a  triangular  manner,  known  as  the 
"  three-cocked-hat "  style.  Old  Aglaia  and  Triumph 
Royal  are  still  much  wanted  for  flamed  roses,  in 
which  we  indeed  have  good  flowers,  but  the  best  new 
ones  are  yet  scarce  as  to  stock  in  hand. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  properly  attaches  now  to 
the  self-coloured  classes,  technically  termed  breeders, 
from  which  feathered  and  flamed  strains  "break." 
No  one  can  account  for  thL?  most  curigus  fact  in  the 


physiology  of  the  florist  Tulip  ;  we  only  know  of  it. 
Many  flowers  that  were  high  as  feathered  or  flamed 
are  also  very  valuable  in  the  breeder  form.  Witness 
Sir  J.  Paxton  in  bizarres.  Talisman  in  byblcemens, 
Lady  Grosvenor  in  roses.  Indeed,  some  few  are  better 
as  selfs  or  breeders  than  as  rectified  flowers  ;  for  some, 
and  they  generally  the  brightest,  break  into  weak 
coloured  strains.  Lord  Derby  is  a  rose  breeder  good 
as  anything  else.  Horatio  generally  breaks  badly, 
and  tliere  are  other  illustrations  of  this  which  might 
be  named. 

A  new  seedling  nearly  always  makes  its  dcbilt  into 
the  Tulip  world  as  a  breeder,  and  is  so  shown  until 
there  is  a  fine  break — if  there  is,  that  is,  such  a  power 
inherent  in  it  \  if  not,  it  must  win  as  a  breeder,  and 
say  nothing  about  its  failure  at  higher  work. 

Glory  of  Stakehill  is  a  powerful  example  of  a  mag- 
nificent new  seedling,  and  its  mark  is  made  so  far  as 
it  has  been  shown.  I^ady  May  would  have  won  the 
position  of  best  breeder  in  the  show  if  we  could  have 
had  her  a  few  hours  older.  She  is  from  the  Stake- 
hill  collection  of  breeders,  which  are  the  champion 
team  of  the  day  in  the  seedling  department.  Bat  it  is 
very  encouraging  to  see  the  strong  array  of  seedling 
Tulips  that  now  come  to  the  Royal  National  shows. 
They  are  deserving  of  a  minute  separate  notice,  and 
they  tell  of  many  years  of  careful  work  by  a  fair 
number  of  our  Tulip  growers.  F.  D,  Horner^  Kirkby 
Maheardy  Ri^on, 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Plant  Stove. — AUamandas  in  pots  that  have 
now  been  blooming  some  time  will  be  benefited  by  a 
couple  of  inches  of  rotten  manure  laid  on  the  surface. 
If  this  is  put  on  in  sufficient  quantity  to  even  fill  up 
the  pots  completely  level  with  the  rims,  it  will,  from 
its  loose,  open  nature,  interfere  little  or  none  with 
watering ;  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  completely 
filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  roots  that  will  enable  the 
plants  to  go  on  making  growth  and  bloom  all  through 
the  autumn  to  an  extent  which  they  are  not  capable 
of  by  the  mere  use  of  manure-water  alone,  for  though 
the  latter  is  very  effectual,  still  the  increase  of  feeding 
fibres  encouraged  by  the  rich  surface-dressing  exerts  a 
still  greater  influence.  Bougainvilleas  will  be  simi- 
larly benefited  by  a  like  treatment.  The  shrubby- 
habited  Clerodendrons  will  also  produce  a  much  finer 
second  crop  of  flowers  when  served  in  this  manner. 
Plants  of  C.  Balfourianum  already  occupying  pots 
sufficiently  large,  and  that  have  done  flowering  and  are 
about  to  be  placed  in  heat  to  make  growth,  will  also 
be  much  invigorated  by  surface-dressing  of  this  kind, 
as  also  climbing  Thunbergias,  Hexacentris  myso- 
rensis,  and  any  similar  free-growing,  free-rooting 
plants  that  it  is  not  convenient  or  advisable  at  this 
time  to  either  move  into  larger  pots  or  partially  reduce 
the  old  soil  and  replace  by  new. 

Large  plants  of  Ixoras  or  other  bushy-habited 
subjects,  after  having  produced  their  first  flowers, 
may  be  freely  cut  back  even  so  far  as  to 
reduce  them  to  a  third  or  less  of  the  size  they  have 
attained.  Where  the  knife  is  little  used  to  such 
things,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  forming  an  un- 
limited number  of  shoots,  these  are  correspondingly 
weak,  and  produce  small  puny  flowers  \  whereas,  if 
headed  back  now,  at  the  same  time  cutting  out  en- 
tirely the  small  weak  growth,  they  will  break  strong, 
making  shoots  that  will  flower  much  better  the 
ensuing  spring.  By  means  of  an  occasional  severe 
cutting-in  in  this  way  the  plants  may  be  kept  for 
almost  an  indefinite  time  in  a  satisfactory  state,  pro- 
ducing flowers  in  greater  abundance,  and  quite  as 
large  as  younger  specimens.  After  they  have  fairly 
broken  one-third  of  the  old  soil  may  be  shook  away, 
replacing  it  with  new. 

Fine  Gloxinias  are  now  so  easily  raised  from  seed, 
that  propagation  from  leaves  is  not  much  practised  ; 
but  where  exceptionally  good  forms  and  well-marked 
colours  happen  to  turn  up  in  this  way,  or  good 
named  sorts  are  grown,  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against 
their  loss  through  the  winter  by  raising  some 
young  bulbs.  The  leaves  being  now  firm  and  well 
matured  are  in  a  right  state  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  is  yet  time  enough  for  the  young  roots 
to  become  sufficiently  developed  to  make  useful  bloom- 
ing stock  for  next  spring.  Flowering  stove  plants 
that  are  required  to  be  used  for  some  weeks  at  this 
season  in  a  conservatory  should  at  once  be  moved 
there,  as  after  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  month  we 
frequently  experience  cold  night?.     In  thus  removing 
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them  from  the  stove  or  intermediate-house  to  cooler 
quarters  care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  in  the 
closest  part  of  ihe  body  of  the  house,  and  on  no 
account  stand  thera  near  the  sides  where  air  is  ad- 
mitted that  will  come  directly  upon  them;  neither 
must  they  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts.  Water 
must  also  be  given  very  carefully,  using  no  more  than 
will  just  prevent  the  young  growth  flagging.  A  little 
shade  will  in  most  cases  be  required.  Ferns. — Some 
of  the  best  and  most  distinct  kinds  of  Ferns  are  not 
so  easily  increased  from  spores  as  the  generality 
of  kinds,  such,  for  instance,  as  Platycerium  grande, 
Erainea  insignis,  Lomaria  cycada:folia,  L.  zam'x- 
folia,  and  all  the  Gleichenias ;  even  with  the  common 
Adiantum  cuneatum  many  growers  are  not  successful, 
although  where  the  plant  is  allowed  to  stand  and 
shed  its  spores,  and  the  surface  where  they  fall  is 
sufficiently  moiit  and  left  undisturbed,  they  generally 
vegetate  in  quantity.  The  want  of  success,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  is  in  most  cases 
attributable  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  above- 
named  species  which  disperse  their  spores  almost 
entirely  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  capsules 
or  spore- coverings  burst.  To  succeed  in  raisin^j 
these  Ferns,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  closely 
watch  for  the  first  indication  of  the  spore-cover- 
ings bursting,  and  to  immediately  rub  out  the 
spores  from  such  plants  as  the  Platyceriums,  or  to  cut 
the  fronds  off  the  olhers  in  this  early  stage,  reducing 
them  to  small  pieces,  and  at  once  sowing  them  ;  by 
this  means  I  have  been  fairly  successful,  whereas  if 
left  longer  in  the  way  that  suits  the  generality  of 
Ferns,  I  was  never  able  to  get  a  single  plant  to 
grow— from  the  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  of  sowing  the  chaff  instead  of  the  seeds, 
after  the  latter  had  fallen.  The  spores  of  many  of  the 
above  plants  will  about  this  time  be  arriving  at 
maturity,  and  these  who  intend  to  increase  them  by 
this  method  should  watch  closely  for  the  first  signs  of 
opening  in  the  spore-coverings,  and  lose  no  time  after- 
wards. As  to  the  preparation  of  the  pans  in  which  to 
sow  them,  they  require  nothing  different  from  the 
common  sorts  of  Ferns — good  fibrous  peat  sifted  or 
lubbed  fine  with  the  hand  and  mixed  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  grit  or  sandstone  broken  fine,  and  charcoal 
or  crocks  broken  small,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  quite 
open  and  porous,  and  standing  the  pans  in  feeders 
containing  a  little  water  j  by  this  means  the  material 
will  be  kept  moist  by  absorption,  and  watering  over- 
head is  rendered  unnecessary  ;  the  latter  if  practised 
washes  the  spores  down  too  deep  to  admit  of  their 
vegetating.    T.  Bairtcs. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 
All  bedding  plants  are  now  making  good  progress, 
and  the  showers  which  have  lately  fallen  have  made 
a  visible  improvement  on  the  grass  and  flowtr-beds. 
Geraniums  are  covering  the  ground  and  blooming 
freely,  and  will  require  looking  over  occasionally  and 
any  dead  leaves  or  decayed  blooms  removed  :  the  tri- 
colors and  other  variegated  sorts  grown  for  their 
foliage  look  best  with  the  flowers  picked  off.  The 
old  Manglesii  makes  a  fine  show  either  with  or  with- 
out the  flowers,  and  soon  fills  its  allotted  space  ;  all  it 
wants  is  pegging  down  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  some- 
times pinching  out  the  point  to  prevent  it  from 
rambling  beyond  its  limits.  Petunias,  Alyssums, 
Nasturtiums,  &c.,  also  require  attention  to  pegging  as 
the  shoots  advance,  and  before  they  get  too  much  en- 
tangled. Carpet  bedding  musthave  careful  supervision, 
and  each  sort  be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  for  effect 
depends  upon  the  regularity  which  prevails  over  the 
entire  arrangement.  Attend  to  staking  and  training  all 
tall  growing  and  climbing  plants.  Roses  that  are 
blooming  freely  will  be  greatly  improved  by  a  liberal 
soaking  of  soft  water  with  some  guano  in  it,  or  liquid 
manure  from  the  tank  ;  any  of  the  over-luxuriant 
shoots  may  be  cut  back,  which  will  regulate  and 
encourage  the  weak  branches.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
and  other  strong  growing  things  requiring  supports 
want  to  be  frequently  examined,  in  order  to  prevent 
accidents  to  their  growing  stems.  Keep  the  hoe  at 
work  in  all  places  where  weeds  are  beginning  to  show 
themselves  ;  the  grass  should  now  be  kept  in  the  best 
order  possible,  and  the  gravel  or  grass  walks  swept  or 
mown  as  required,    T.  Blair^  Shrubland  Fark. 


FRUIT  HO aSES. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines.  — The  preservation 
of  the  leaves  of  these  trees  in  a  healthful  state 
materially  contributes  towards  perfecting  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  sap,  and  the  consequent  maturation  of  the 
wood  and  buds ;  see,  therefore,  that  the  same  degree 
of  attention  is  bestowed  on  syringing  and  watering  as 
was  advised  to  be  given  to  these  matters  prior  to  the 
fruit  ripening,  and  to  facilitate  the  same  object  keep 
all  lateral  growths  pinched  back  to  one  leaf  above 
each  break,  and  if  more  growths  are  laid  in  over  the 
surface  of  the  tree  than  actually  would  be  required  to 
produce  fruit  the  subsequent  season  these  should  be 
judiciously  thinned  out  so  that  those  which  arc  retained 
will  have  the  benefit  arising  from  the  free  course  of 
air  and  light  about  them.  If  that  unconquerable 
enemy  the  red-spider  abounds  on  the  trees  syringe 


them  occasionally  in  the  evening  with  strong  Qaassta 
water,  which  will  tend  in  some  degree  to  limit  the 
ravages  of  this  intolerable  pest.  Towards  the  end  of 
this,  or  early  in  the  fuUowing  month,  early  forced 
trees  should  be  fully  exposed  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences if  the  construction  of  the  house  will 
admit  of  its  being  done,  otherwise  ventilate  the 
house  fully,  constantly ;  and  when  the  natural 
rainfall  is  not  effective,  see  that  the  borders  are 
well  supplied  with  mois'ure  —  an  arid  state  of 
these  when  the  buds  are  swelling  off  is  doubtless 
very  pernicious  in  its  eftt;cts  the  ensuing  year.  Trees 
which  are  in  pots  which  have  been  subjected  to  simi- 
lar conditions  should  also  be  placed  outdoors  at  about 
the  time  above-named.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to 
surround  the  pots  of  these  at  this  season  with  some 
tan  or  manure  which  is  free  from  worms,  to  prevent 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  injuring  the  roots  at  the 
sides  of  the  pot  ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
should  also  be  mulched  with  manure.  These  plants 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  sunshinp,  kept  frte 
of  insects,  the  lateral  growths  pinchcd-in,  and 
manure-water  given  to  them  about  twice  every  week 
when  watering  becomes  necessary.  In  houses  where 
the  fiutt  is  on  the  point  of  ripening  purtue  former 
directions  which  were  given  under  similar  conditions 
as  to  syringing,  stopping,  and  exposing  the  fruit,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  high  colour.  G.  T.  AJUes, 
Wycombe  Abbey, 

Vines. — Early  houses  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  cut,  particularly  if  they  have  been  used  for  bring- 
ing on  Azaleas  and  stove  plants,  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  any  of  the  insect  pests  which  usually 
follow  this  unsatisfactory  kind  of  forcing  have  gained 
lodgment,  no  pains  must  be  spared  in  their  extermina- 
tion. Soap,  sulphur,  Gishurst  Compound,  and,  above 
all,  Read's  patent  syringe  in  good  hands,  with  plenty 
of  clear  water,  will  soon  bring  the  most  troublesome 
enemy  into  subjection.  Liberal  root  waterings  will 
also  have  a  beneficial  effect,  particularly  in  cases  of 
red-spider.  The  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  and 
temperature  being  favourable  to  scalding  in  varieties 
subject  to  this  stoning  aftection,  fire-heat  should 
always  be  at  command  to  meet  any  sudden  depression, 
and  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°*  with  a 
little  air  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  to  admit  of  the  escape 
of  superfluous  moisture.  Give  fire-heat  to  Muscats 
now  ripening,  with  a  constant  circulation  of  air, 
but  avoid  cutting  draughts.  Aim  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  20°  by  day  ;  and  if  the  root 
temperature — one  of  the  great  secrets  of  setting  and 
colouring — has  been  kept  up  by  fermenting  materials 
or  any  other  means  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
of  the  house,  the  Grapes  will  lay  on  colour,  and  shank- 
ing will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  the  simple  fact 
that  roots  in  a  warm  medium  can  take  up  more  food 
in  a  given  time  than  they  can  when  struggling  for  life 
in  a  cold  one.  Pot  Vines  intended  for  next  year's 
forcing  will  have  completed  their  growth.  Expose 
them  to  all  the  sun  and  light,  with  plenty  of  air,  to 
ripen  the  buds.  Water  with  care,  and  cover  up  the 
pots  with  some  non-conducting  material,  to  keep  the 
roots  in  a  moderately  moist  state.  Young  Vines  planted 
this  spring  for  cutting  back  in  winter  may  be  allowed 
to  ramble  over  the  trellis.  If  in  outside  borders  keep 
the  roots  near  the  surface  by  means  of  mulching  and 
surface  watering.   W.  Coleman. 

Melons. — Where  late  Melons  are  wanted  another 
sowing  should  now  be  made  ;  but  these,  like  late 
clingstone  Peaches,  after  having  good  fruit  from  the 
end  of  April,  do  not  always  leave  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  flavour  to  be  carried  forward.  The 
house  in  which  the  late  Melons  are  grown  should  be 
light,  well  ventilated,  and  tfficiently  heated  with  hot 
water.  The  pot  system  having  now  become  so  general, 
and  its  many  advantages  so  thoroughly  appreciated, 
all  who  can  adopt  it  will  most  certainly  do  so  for  the 
production  of  their  latest  fruit,  which  will  ripen  when 
the  nights  are  long  and  cold.  If  bottom-heat  pipes 
are  provided,  the  pots  should  be  placed  within  reach 
of  their  influence  when  extra  warmth  is  required  for 
setting  and  ripening  the  fruit ;  but  for  the  present  fer- 
menting leaves  or  tan  will  produce  a  moist  heat  more 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  Melon  than  that 
obtained  from  hot  water.  Moderately  strong  growing 
early  kinds,  like  Victory  of  Bath,  Golden  and  Turner's 
Scarlet  Gem  are  well  adajled  for  late  work ;  the 
latter,  still  one  of  the  best  scarlets,  is  excellent  for 
growing  on  kerbs  and  shelves,  where  strong  growing 
kinds  would  be  a  failure.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames 
swelling  off  fruit  will  now  take  abundance  of  water  at 
the  root.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  water  over- 
head in  these  structures,  where  the  plants  are  more 
subject  to  canker  than  in  houses,  and  red-spider  is 
less  troublesome.  An  occasional  flooding  of  the  bed 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90*,  without  wetting 
the  foliage,  about  4  p.m.,  with  a  closing  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  water,  will  produce  an  atmosphere 
highly  favourable  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
fruit,  which  should  be  elevated  on  pots  level  with  but 
not  above  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  some  kinds  are 
liable  to  scald  if  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun.    IV,  Coleman,  Ecstnor  dutlc. 
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The  great  scarcity  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  will  render 
increased  vigilance  necessary  to  preserve  what  little 
there  is  from  the  ravages  of  birds,  which,  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  winter,  are  this  year  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  particularly  is  this  the  cn'e 
with  those  bold  hardy  depredators,  the  blackbirds, 
that  appear  to  put  all  ordinary  means  of  protection  at 
defiance,  so  persevering  and  succefsful  are  they  in 
finding  a  way  through  nets  or  in  pressing  them  down 
by  their  weight  sufficiently  low  or  close  to  the  tempt- 
ing Cherry  or  Strawberry  to  reach  the  fruit  between 
the  meshes.  To  obviate  this  what  nets  are  used 
should  be  of  fine  make  and  properly  supported  by 
running  rods,  string,  or  wire  strained  tight  from  stake 
to  stake  placed  at  about  10  feet  apart  down  the  centre 
of  each  bed  where  these  only  consist  of  three  or  four 
rows,  but  in  larger  plantations  it  is  better 
and  more  convenient  for  gathering  if  they  are 
placed  at  a  sufficient  height  for  a  man  to 
pass  under.  As  regards  Chen  ies  on  walls  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  nets  projecting  at  a  proper 
distance  is  to  run  pieces  of  string  from  top  to  bottom 
a  t  10  or  15  feet  apart,  and  to  strut  them  out  at  the 
middle  by  the  use  of  slit  or  forked  sticks,  by  which 
means  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  daily  as  required,  and 
the  net  dropped  again  in  its  place.  When  sttuts  alone 
are  used  most  of  them  fall  or  become  displaced  at  each 
picking,  and  there  is  consequently  much  loss  of  time 
in  putting  them  back  in  position  again.  Although  an 
outlay  at  first,  by  far  the  safest  and  most  economical 
way  of  protecting  Gooseberries  and  Currants  is  to  use 
fine-meshed  galvanised  wire  netting,  which  with  care 
will  last  a  lifetime,  whereas  that  made  with  string  soon 
rots,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  expense  without  being 
at  all  eflicient.  Till  I  obtained  some  of  this  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  coping  with  blackbirds,  but  by  sur- 
rounding the  bushes  with  wire  netting  we  have  always 
plenty  of  fruit  as  long  as  it  will  hang  on,  which  in 
favourable  seasons  it  continues  to  do  up  to  a  late 
period.  For  single  fuU-oized  bushes  from  8  to  12  feet 
lengths  are  required  to  envelope  them,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  run  the  wire  along  each  side  of  a  row,  or 
encompass  the  quarter  in  which  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currants  are  growing,  and  then  strain  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary net  over  the  top.  Most  fuut  trees  appear  to  be 
running  riot  this  season,  owing  to  the  lightness  of 
their  load,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  go 
frequently  over  them  to  pinch  in  any  breastwood  they 
may  be  forming,  and  to  lay  in  and  regulate  such  as 
may  be  required  for  filling  vacant  spaces,  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  but  too  common  on  both  Peach  and 
Apricot  walls.  Apples  and  Pears  must  be  attended 
to  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  admit  plenty  of  light 
and  air  round  about  the  spurs,  and  assist  them  in 
developing  plenty  of  fruit-buds.  Grafts  of  the  above 
will  now  have  advanced  to  that  stage  of  growth  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  the  liga'.ures  used  for  tying 
them  in,  for  if  these  remain  on  after  this  time  the 
rapid  swelling  of  the  scion  soon  buries  them  beneath 
the  callus  formed,  and  when  this  is  allowed  to  take 
place  the  union  is  seldom  neat  or  perfect.  To  render 
them  safe  from  being  blown  out  by  wind,  see  that 
they  are  made  secure  to  sticks  tied  to  the  branches  for 
that  purpose,  as  the  next  two  months  or  so  will  be  a 
critical  time  for  thera,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of 
leafage  they  will  be  making  from  day  to  day,  and  the  in- 
secure manner  in  which  they  are  united  to  the  stocks. 
The  present  is  a  favourable  season  for  putting  in  buds 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  are  increased  by  that 
means,  ^uch  as  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  Apricots,  and  where  Apples  or  Pears  have  failed, 
or  it  may  be  desired  to  introduce  any  choice  new  kind, 
they,  too,  may  be  worked  now  just  as  successfully  as 
any  of  the  foregoing.  In  carrying  out  this  operation 
the  chief  thing  is  to  secure  buds  from  wood  in  a  semi- 
ripe  state,  and  such  as  are  fat  and  plump,  and  if  these 
are  taken  oft  and  inserted  without  bruising  the  bark, 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail  if  properly  tied  in 
before  they  become  withered  and  dry.  The  mild 
winter  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  Figs,  which 
are  showing  unusually  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  that 
this  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air  to  ripen 
it,  all  superfluous  strong  wood,  such  as  is  generally 
formed  in  the  body  of  the  trees  at  this  season  or 
springs  from  their  base  should  be  removed,  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  stop  or  interfere  with  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  as  that  induces  the  fruit  to  start,  and  become 
too  prominent  in  the  autumn,  and  which  the  first  severe 
frost  will  destroy.  J.  Slieppard. 


The  fiillowiiig  anecdote  is  narrated  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  in  his  Sketehes  of  Persia  : — "  A  break- 
fast was  given  to  us  at  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  llnzjlr 
Bagh,  or  thousand  gardens,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shirnz, 
and  wc  wt-rc  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  ^^■e 
were  to  enjoy  this  meal  on  a  slack  of  Roses.  Un  this 
a  carpet  was  laid,  and  wc  sat  cross-legged,  like  the 
natives.  The  slack,  which  was  as  large  as  a  comnmn 
one  of  hay  in  England,  had  been  formed  without  much 
trouble  from  the  hc^ps  of  Kose  leaves,  collected 
before  they  were  sent  into  the  city  to  be  distilled, 
Rivers'  *'  Rose  AffiiUf'ir's  Cuiih'" 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1S77. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

C  Royal  Horticultural   Society  ;    Meeting   of 
SDAV,         July  17 -<       Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  It  A.,M   ; 
I      Scientific  Committee,  at  i  p  M. 
I  National   Carnation    and    picotee    Society 
and  Cut  Rose  Show  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 
l      rium,  Westminster  (two  daysl 
T.,i.,  ,„  /  Colchester  and   £a^t   Essex   Horticultural 
J"')"  ■9  t      Society's  Show. 
July  20  I  Cleckheaton  Agricultural  and  Floral  Show. 


Wednesday,  July 


Thursday, 
Friday, 


IT  has  been  said,  and  with  as  much  truth  as 
attaches  to  similar  general  statements,  that 
every  child  is  a  born  naturalist ;  at  any  rate,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  children  are  so  en- 
dowed. And  what  do  we  adults,  in  our  superior 
wisdom,  do  under  such  circumstances  ?  Why, 
stamp  out  the  germs  of  natural  knowledge  as  if 
they  were  so  many  Colorado  beetles.  We  most 
of  us  think  or  act  as  if  we  thought  the  works  of 
man  as  of  far  more  importance  than  the  works 
of  the  Creator.  The  child  has  a  truer  instinct, 
but  we  do  our  best  to  crush  it.  Of  course  there 
is  not  the  smallest  possible  doubt  of  this,  and  if 
proof  were  wanting  it  might  be  found  in  the 
discussion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  comments 
in  the  daily  press  on  the  Education  Ques- 
tion. Let  it  be  understood  we  are  speaking 
particularly  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  in  purely  secular 
matters,  and  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  working 
classes,  those  whose  means  do  not  permit  them 
to  expend  much  money  on  the  education  of 
their  children.  Those  children,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, will  have  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  On  all  accounts  it  is 
desirable  to  make  them  upright,  honest,  hard- 
working, in  a  word  useful  citizens.  By  so  doing 
— omitting  all  higher  considerations,  which  are 
beyond  our  province — we  should  do  our  best  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation.  Well,  how  do  we  set 
about  all  this  ?  We  teach  the  child.to  read  and 
write — we  can  do  no  less,  so  much  is  absolutely 
essential — a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication 
table  and  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
are  scarcely  less  essential.  These  things  must 
be  taught,  they  are  the  keys  of  all  future 
acquirements,  the  stepping-stones  to  all  further 
progress.  Supposing  all  this  done  and  the 
general  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
inculcated — principles  even  more  essential  than 
the  three  R's — what  next  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  point  whereat 
our  educational  schemes  break  down,  and  where 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  child  are  often  most 
cruelly  suppressed  and  perverted,  instead  of 
being  cherished  and  directed.  Take  the 
study  of  history,  what  do  we  find?  What 
was  our  own  experience  in  higher  class 
schools  than  those  we  are  now  alluding 
to  ?  History,  as  taught,  was  in  the  main  an 
affair  of  dates  and  battles.  Little  or  no  attempts 
were  made  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  history 
of  the  past  on  that  of  the  present — we  were  left 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  history  of  our  own 
times— not  made  aware  in  any  sense  that  we 
were  ourselves  living  in  the  midst  of  what  would 
in  a  few  years  time  be  history.  So  with  geo- 
graphy— the  capitals  of  Europe,  the  rivers  on 
which  they  are  situated,  the  principal  mountain 
ranges,  were  all  taught  perfunctorily  and  got  by 
rote  without  the  slightest  real  personal  know- 
ledge being  obtained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
further  illustrations.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  has  got  to  adult  age  will  recognise  the 
general  truth  of  our  statement.  How  is  a 
better  system  to  be  brought  about?  The  child 
here  is  our  teacher — watch  his  eager  interest 
in  the  animals  that  fall  under  his  notice- 
see  the  excitement  and  interest  with 
which    he     gathers    huge    handfuls    of   wild 


flowers.  Why  let  all  this  keen  apprehen- 
sion run  to  waste — ^why  not  direct  it,  guide 
it,  make  it  the  basis  of  our  instructional  efforts  ? 
The  observing  faculties  are  those  which  are 
most  highly  developed  in  childhood,  the  reason- 
ing faculties  assume  their  fullest  development 
much  later,  but  the  two  are,  or  should  be 
mutually  interdependent.  We  want  to  control 
the  child's  apprehension  and  direct  his  intelli- 
gence, to  make  him  observe — not  more  quickly, 
in  most  cases  he  does  that  sufficiently  already, 
but  more  accurately  and  systematically,  so  that 
when  he  gets  older  and  his  reasoning  powers 
become  more  matured,  he  may  have  a  solid  basis 
of  self-ascertained  fact  as  well  as  of  second-hand 
memory  whereon  to  base  his  reasoning.     For 


trained  children  ?  Teach  them  to  observe  pro- 
perly, and  especially  to  discriminate  carefully, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  fear,  as  there  other- 
wise will  be,  of  ladybirds  or  other  useful  insects 
being  destroyed  with  the  noxious  ones  as  they 
now  are.  If  children  were  trained  to  observe 
birds  and  bird-habits,  to  note  which  were  the 
farmer's  friends  and  which  his  enemies,  surely 
good  would  result.  Teach  the  child  something 
of  the  reason  why  he  is  called  or,  or  will  be  as 
he  grows  older,  to  do  certain  work  in  a  certain 
manner.  Surely  the  work  of  the  garden  will 
be  all  the  better  done  if  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  why  and  wherefore  be  taught. 
Even  for  the  matters  of  domestic  economy  and 
cookery,  which  very  properly  were  introduced 


Fig.  5  — DIOSCOREA  euleifera. 


elementary  schools,  especially  in  country 
districts,  the  study  of  the  plants,  insects, 
the  birds,  the  animals  of  the  district,  form, 
as  we  believe,  the  best  educational  training 
for  the  majority  of  children  once  the  three  R's 
are  mastered.  In  studying  geography  we 
would  commence  with  the  hills  and  dales, 
the  railroads  and  rivers,  the  marshes  and  woods 
of  the  particular  district  in  which  the  school 
was  situated.  The  children  should  be  shown 
geology  in  progress  after  a  shower,  in  the  drying 
up  of  a  puddle,  or  in  the  effect  of  frost  or  wind. 
If  the  children  are  to  become  gardeners,  or  farm 
labourers,  or  carpenters,  or  blacksmiths,  what 
possible  better  preparation  could  there  be  than 
elementary  instruction  in  natural  science  ? 
Who  would  do  such  efficient  police  service,  say 
in  the  matter  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  as  well- 


into  a  recent  debate  on  education  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  training  in  the  principles  of 
natural  history  and  chemistry  forms,  together 
with  arithmetic,  the  best  preliminary  prepara- 
tion. 

For  the  general  culture  of  the  faculties,  or  as 
a  preparation  for  the  general  business  of  life, 
there  can  be  no  better  preparation  than  a 
sound  training  in  the  elements  of  natural 
science,  while  even  in  the  matter  of  moral 
training  we  submit  that  the  reverent  study 
of  God's  works  must  be  far  more  beneficial 
than  the  study  of  man's  words,  howeverjfull 
of  wisdom  they  may  be.  Oh  !  but,  some 
may  say,  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Your  theories  may  be  unexceptionable,]  but 
how  do  they  work  in  practice  ?  We  will  cite, 
by  way  of  reply,  only  one  instance — one  with 
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which  the  older  leaders  of  this  journal  are 
familiar — that  of  the  village  school  established 
by  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  late  Rev.  Professor 
Henslow.  We  cannot  all  have  the  same 
physical  strength  and  mental  power  that  he 
had,  but  we  may  all  in  our  degree  imitate  his 
system  of  educating  and  training  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  rural  districts. 


We  figure  a  very  old  garden  plant — it  was 
introduced  as  long  ago  as  1692 — for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating a  very  beautifal  and  readily  grown  climbing 
plant.  DIOSCOREA  euleifera  (figs.  5  and  6),  is,  like 
its  congeners,  of  twining  habit,  with  bold  foliage,  and 
elegant  drooping  racemes  of  greenish  flowers.  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  in  the  species  figured  are  formed 
small  fleshy  tubers  by  means  of  which  the  plant  i.s 
propagated.  Tiiey  were  removed  before  the  speci- 
men was  sent  to  the  artist  for  figuring,  hence  they  do 
not  appear  in  his  drawing.  We  saw  the  plant  lately 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Bull.  The  tuberous 
roots  of  many  species  are  known  as  Yams,  and  largely 
cultivated  for  esculent  purposes  in  the  tropics.  The 
Chinese  Yam,  D.  batatas,  a  few  years  ago  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato,  has  lost  what 
reputation  it  had,  and  it  is  rarely  met  with  now  ; 
though,  should  Potatos  again  become  scarce,  substi- 
tutes will  have  to  be  employed,  and  this  Yam  is  by 
no  means  the  worst  of  the  many  proposed  substitutes. 

We  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  John- 
ston, gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmoke,  Glamis 
Castle,  some  berries  of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes, 
which  were  ripe  in  August,  1876,  and  cut  and  bottled 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  first  week  of  January  last. 
The  stalks  were  quite  green  and  fresh,  and  the  berries 
as  plump  as  could  possibly  be  desired,  while  the 
flavour  was  excellent.  Considering  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  kept,  these  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind  we  have  seen.  As  Mr.  Johnston  ob- 
serves, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Lady  Downe's 
being  the  best  late  Grape  we  have.  Mrs.  Pinee's 
Black  Muscat,  ripened  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  does  not  keep  well  at  Glamis  after  April, 
but  Royal  Vineyard  and  Alicante  keep  well  till 
May. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  Pneumatic 

Railway  from  South  Kensington  Station  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
and  Albert  Hall.  The  rise  will  be  I  in  48  to  the 
Hall.  So  then  our  horticultural  friends  will  be  blown 
thrown  a  tunnel  to  their  destination.  Engineers  speak 
very  favourably  of  the  project. 

A  committee,    consisting    of   Sir    Walter 

Trevelyan,  Athena:um  Club,  Pall  Mall ;  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Kew ;  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke,  Welton 
Place,  Daventry ;  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand  ;  R.  Marnock,  Esq.,  20, 
Spring  Gardens;  and  D.  WOOSTER,  Esq.,  18,  The 
Terrace,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  only  existing  portrait 
of  the  late  John  Claudius  Loudon,  whose  mani- 
fold services  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  should 
insure  the  gratitude  of  horticulturists  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  An  excellent  portrait  was  taken  by  Mr. 
LlNNELL  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Loudon's  death, 
and  this  portrait  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Linnean  Society,  to  be  hung  in  the  Library 
of  that  body.  We  should  prefer  that  the  portrait, 
when  obtained,  should  be  made  over  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Lindley  Library,  to  be  hung  in  the  Council-room 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  appears  to 
us  a  more  appropriate  place  of  the  two  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  portrait ;  but  we  are  told  that  there  are 
sundry  good  reasons  why  the  Linnean  Society  (of 
which  Mr.  Loudon  was  a  Fellow)  should  be  selected. 
Any  member  of  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive contributions  towards  the  object  in  question. 

The  third  number  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry 

is  before  us,  and  amply  bears  out  the  favourable 
opinion  we  expressed  as  to  its  predecessors.  In 
manner,  matter,  and  method  this  journal  is  good.  In 
the  present  number  are  contained,  inttr  alia,  articles 
on  the  timber  supply  of  America,  in  which  the  author 
assumes  that  if  no  remedy  be  applied  to  ensure  a 
supply  for  future  generations,  the  timber  supply  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  Canada  will  be  totally  ex- 


hausted in  fifty  years,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  forest 
conservancy,  as  adopted  in  Germany,  is  recommended 
as  essential.  Mr.  Burrows'  paper  on  coppice 
wood,  as  managed  in  Kent,  is  likely  to  be  very  use- 
ful. In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  that  we  know  of  are 
coppice  woods  better  managed  than  in  Kent,  and  in 
none  is  it  more  profitable.  -The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown 
gives  an  account  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Forest 
School  of  Carlsruhe.  Mr.  Kay,  of  Rothesay,  describes 
how,  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  transplanting  machine,  he  planted  a  number 
of  Sycamore  trees  averaging  from  25  to  30  feet  in 
height,  as  well  as  (in  former  years)  Oaks,  Limes, 
Yews,  Laurels,  Elms  30  to  40  feet  in  htit;ht — in  all 
abcut  eighty  trees,  varying  from  20  to  45  feet  high. 
The  trees  were  in  no  way  prepared  beforehand,  and 
up  to  this  time  only  two  absolute  failures  have 
occurred.  The  correspondence  is  varied,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  editor  will  know  how  to  prune  and  cut 
out  personalities.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  give 
a  review  of  "Senilis"  on  Pinacca:,  the  author  of 
which  wild  book  has  gone  to  his  rest  some  years 
since. 

■ In  the  last  number  of  the  Rtvite  de  V Hortiad- 

ture  Beige  M.  A.  DE  Smet  calls  attention  to  the 
follov;ing  varieties  of  ECHEVERIA  adapted  for  outdoor 
cultivatiun  for  edgings,  &c  : — 

E.  farinosa,  a  form  covered  with  mealy  pubescence, 
the  lower  leaves  rose-tinted,  the  latter  tint  becoming 
enhanced  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

E.  glauca,  E.  bracteosa,  E,  globosa,  with  rosettes 
of  leaves  of  a  pale  blue  colour  edged  with  while.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  E.  glauca,  but  is  superior 
to  it. 

E.  IMBKICATA,  a  form  with  orbicular  mucronate 
leaves.  The  young  leaves  are  glaucous,  passing  into 
rose,  and  ultimately  into  bronze.  This  is  a  very  distinct 
form,  of  medium  size. 

E.  imbricatissima,  a  form  with  nearly  tubular  leaves 
closely  compacted,  carmine-red  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
point,  edged  with  silver,  forming  a  splendid  variety, 
resembling  at  a  distance  a  Dalilia  tipped  with  silver. 
This  was  sent  out  by  M.  DE  Smet. 

E.  metallica,  E.  metallica  glauca,  E.  Schei- 
DECKERi,  and  E.  scaphylla,  the  latter  a  form  with 
thick  concave  bright  green  leaves. 

The  Hop  Plantations    around    Ashford, 

according  to  the  Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal, 
have  been  doing  famously  during  the  week  ending 
July  7.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  are  of  a  healthy 
colour,  and  the  bine  vigorous,  with  the  lateral  shoots 
pushing  forward  rapidly.  The  ground  has  been 
copiously  irrigated,  and  having  been  well  worked, 
cleaned,  and  manured  during  the  dry  weather,  the 
effect  has  been  surprisingly  beneficial.  The  prospects 
of  the  crop  improve  greatly,  and  although  there  is  a 
certain  portion  of  the  growth  which  no  favourable  in- 
fluences can  make  productive,  yet  the  general  result 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  was  at  one  time 
thought  possible. 

In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Wop^thington  Smith 

announced  the  discovery  in  some  Potatos  grown  at 
Chiswick,  and  laid  before  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  the  same  appear- 
ances as  he  had  met  with  last  year  in  Potatos 
grown  in  the  same  garden.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  appearances  were  somewhat  different  from  the 
Potato  Disease  as  ordinarily  seen,  so  much  so  that 
when  first  noted  at  Chiswick  (chiefly  in  the  American 
varieties)  it  was  considered  to  be  a  new  disease. 
Others  maintained  that  it  was  the  old  disease  known 
as  curl.  These  statements  were  followed  by  the  dis- 
covery in  these  Potatos  of  globular  bodies,  considered 
to  be  the  resting-spores  (which  may  be  compared 
roughly  with  the  seeds)  of  the  Potato  fungus,  and 
of  the  smaller  bodies  known  as  antheridia,  and  which 
may,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  be  compared  to  the 
pollen  cells  of  a  flowering  plant,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  resting-spore  becomes  fecundated,  and 
enabled,  after  a  period  of  rest,  to  germinate  and  pro- 
duce new  fungus  threads,  or  under  other  conditions 
to  break  up  into  a  number  of  fine  movable  sporules  or 
zoospores,  Mr.  Smith's  discovery  was  challenged, 
and  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  DE 
Eary  ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  subsequent  researches 
served,  in  the  opinion  of  those  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  most  competent  to  judge  of  so  diihcult  a 
matter,  to  confirm  his  original  statements.  Professor 
DE  Bary,  we  believe,  is  still  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Smith's  conclusions  are  erroneous,   and    that    the 


structures  seen  belong  not  to  one  but  to  two  or  three 
distinct  fungi.  We  have  no  desire  to  comment  on 
this  matter  now  further  than  t  j  say  that  our  examina- 
tion of  the  Chiswick  tubers  a  few  days  since  was 
entirely  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Smith's  observations. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  young  resting-spores 
(oogonia),  the  smaller  antheridia,  the  male  organs,  the 
zoosporangia,  or  eas;S  containing  movable  spores,  and 
the  conidia  or  bud-spores,  with,  of  course,  the  peculiar 
spawn-threads  of  the  Potato  fungus. 

In   reference  to  the  paragraph  published  at 

p.  7gi  of  our  last  volume,  referring  to  the  SLOW 
Increase  of  Tulips,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
his  been  observed,  Mr.  R.  Parker  informs  us  of 
a  much  more  striking  case  of  obstinate  refusal  to 
increase  and  multiply  than  that  above  cited.  Mr.  H. 
Goldham,  of  Mitcliam,  a  name  well  known  to  Tulip 
growers  of  the  South,  has  grown  lor  the  past  thirty-five 
years  and  has  still  in  his  possession  a  bulb  of  the 
variety  called  Rose  Lac,  from  which  he  has  not 
obtained  any  offsets.  On  one  or  two  occasions  only, 
during  all  this  period,  has  there  been  an  indication  of 
an  abortive  attempt  to  form  offsets.  The  plant  has 
nevertheless  continued  to  grow  and  bloom  healthily 
during  all  this  period. 

At  the  June  exhibition  of  Roses  and  Straw- 
berries, held  by  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Morrisania,  New  York,  is 
reported  to  have  shown  some  monster  fruits  of  his 
new  seedling  Strawberry,  President  Lincoln, 
the  largest  measuring  over  11  inches  in  circumference. 
Ten  berries  weighed  over  i  lb. ,  and  its  flavour  was 
pronounced  excellent  by  the  judges. 

Looking  round  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  the  other 

day,  we  lighted  on  a  number  of  plants  of  a  dwarf 
Rose,  a  very  prickly  fellow,  with  peculiar  foliage,  four 
pairs  of  closely  set  leaflets,  witli  an  odd  one  at  the  top, 
ail  deep  green,  regularly  crenated  at  the  edge,  rough 
on  the  surface,  like  a  Potato  leaf,  and  the  flowers 
3  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rich  rosy  lilac,  the  pet.als 
flat,  a  little  recurved  at  the  margins— such  a  beauty 
and  so  sweet.  It  was  the  Rosa  rugosa  of  Japan, 
lately  reintroduced  under  the  name  of  R.  Regeliana. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  though  not  a  florists'  flower 
it  is  very  beautiful,  and  should  be  looked  after  by 
the  hybridists.  At  Cliveden  a  white  variety  is  grown 
ivith  the  ordinary  form.  " 

You  want  an  Edging  for  your  Rosery? — 

«ell,  if  your  soil  and  climate  are  good  try  Rose  de 
Meaux,  or  the  little  Fairy  Rose,  but  as  these  will  only 
do  well  in  except  ional  positions  then  use  the  double 
Scotch,  and  keep  it  well  clipped.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  rosery  at  Dr.  Ingleey's  seat  at  Valentines  , 
near  Ilford,  and  it  is  bordered  with  the  Rose  in 
question,  and  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory. 
Tlie  rosery  in  question  is  of  oblong  sliape,  bomided 
by  four  Rose  beds  trained  over  wire  trellisses 
breast  high.  By  a  happy  thought  or  fortunate 
accident  a  few  wild  Briar  Roses  are  interspersed, 
and  most  beautiful  they  look  even  amid  their  more 
highly  cultivated  kindred.  What  a  cornpUment  to  the 
wild  white  Rose,  .and  to  the  single  Boursault,  which 
also  figure  there,  and  yet  it  is  true.  The  hedge 
in  question  encloses  a  number  of  beds  filled  with 
dwarf  Roses,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  pavilion 
draped  with  climbing  Roses,  enclosing  a  bed  of 
Moss  Roses.  On  the  adjacent  wall  ih-.  Earley  has 
planted  the  Macartney  Rose.  The  whole  garden  is  old- 
fashioned,  but  full  of  interest,  as  a  garden  sliould  be. 
Beauty  without  interest  is  like  a  pretty  doll  in  a 
hairdresser's  window. 

In  Paris  the  work  of  embellishment  from  a 

horticultural  point  of  view  is  still  carried  on  with 
great  energy.  From  the  Bicn  PiiUic  we  learn  that  no 
fewer  than  five  new  gardens  will  shortly  be  opened 
to  the  pubhc.  These,  like  most  of  the  open  spaces 
within  Paris,  are  of  small  extent,  but  they  will  be  all 
the  more  welcome  in  a  city  where  the  people  pass 
nearly  all  their  waking  hours  in  the  open  air. 
According  to  the  same  authority  Paris  now  possesses 
seventy-eight  parks,  squares  and  gardens,  forming 
a  total  area  of  about  142  acres.  This  of  course  does 
not  include  the  relatively  large,  as  compared  with 
London,  open  spaces  afforded  by  the  shaded 
boulevards ;  but  altogether  the  total  breathing  grounds 
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of  Paris  are  much  smaller  in  relation  to  the  population 
than  those  of  London.  And  as  regards  the  trees  of 
Paris,  although  we  of  this  generation  at  least  can 
never  hope  to  see  the  streets  of  London  so  generally 
planted  as  those  of  Paris  are  at  the  present  time, 
we  may  expect  to  see  as  good  or  better  trees  in 
London  than  those  in  the  boulevards  of  Paris  at  the 
present  date.  Generally  speaking  the  trees  of  Paris 
are  disappointing,  and,  from  well-known  causes,  do 
not  exhibit  great  vigour.  In  a  word  their  condition 
seems  to  warn  us  against  attempting  to  imitate 
Parisian  boulevards  in  our  narrow  streets,  where  trees 
have  no  chance  against  the  many  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. But  where  there  is  sufficient  space  in  London 
for  trees,  and  where  their  management  is  entrusted  to 
competent  persons,  we  believe  they  will  succeed 
better  than  in  Paris. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  mention  a  Pink  Sport  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  of  which,  through  the  kindness  of 
some  of  our  correspondents,  we  have  now  seen  several 
instances.  The  full  history  of  this  Rose  has  been 
given  at  various  limes  in  our  columns,  and  was  sum- 
marised in  a  paper  read  to  the  Scientific  Commitlee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultuial  Society  and  printed  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  with  a 
coloured  illustration.  It  is  then  with  no  little  interest 
that  we  learn  from  Dr,  Schubelek's  last  volume  on 
the  Vegetation  of  Norway,  that  a  plant  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon  growing  in  a  garden  at  Christiana,  and 
grafted  on  the  Brier,  was  observed  to  produce  a 
pretty  dark  red  coloured  Rose,  no  doubt  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  observed  here. 

Our  next  issue  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the 

ordinary  matter,  an  account  of  the  grounds  at  Clive- 
den, the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, illustrated  with  several  beautiful  wood 
engravings  illustrating  the  exquisite  scenery  of  this 
charming  domain, 

How  much  remains  to  be  done  in  all  tropical 

and  subtropical  countries,  and  indeed  one  might  say 
in  all  countries,  beyond  simply  collecting  specimens  of 
natural  history,  is  suggested  by  the  interesting  facts 
observed  by  the  more  intelligent  of  travellers  in  short 
excursions  and  under  unfavourable  conditions  for 
working  out  their  full  import.  When  naturalists  tire 
of  describing  plants  and  animals  from  dried  or  stufTed 
specimens,  and  take  more  interest  in  the  life  history 
of  all  organisms,  we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  expe- 
ditions to  their  various  native  countries,  where  alone 
such  investigations  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
conducted.  Half  matured  theories  will  be  upset,  and 
valuable  and  reliable  data  for  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  will  accumulate,  untU  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  understand  something  of  this 
difhcult  subject.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Flora, 
1877,  p.  239,  Mr.  F.  Mueller,  writinglrom  Blumenau, 
province  of  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  gives  a  brief 
account  of  a  trip  to  the  highlands  of  the  province,  and 
the  western  side  of  the  Sierra,  in  the  region  of  the 
sources  of  the  Uruguay.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  that  came  under  his  observation  was  the  number 
of  plants  with  HYGROscoric  Boring  Seeds  and  seed- 
vessels,  though  he  had  seen  none  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra.  More  than  a  dozen  different  grasses, 
exhibiting  this  property,  were  noted  on  a  short  viiit, 
among  them  some  exceedingly  curious  and  diverse 
from  those  described  by  Francis  Darwin.  In  a 
species  of  Violet  having  cleistogamous  subterranean 
flowers,  the  open  flowers  appeared  to  be  equally  or 
more  fertile  than  the  closed  ones, 

In  Northern  France,  as  in  this  country,  the 

Spring  Croi-s  were  very  backward ;  and  fruit,  such 
as  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  judging  from  limited 
observation  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  very  scarce.  As 
an  instance  of  the  lateness  of  the  flowering  of  Apple 
trees,  we  may  mention  that  we  observed  at  Orsay, 
south  of  Paris,  on  June  lo,  a  small  orchard  of  Apple 
trees  of  one  variety,  the  blossom  of  which  at  that 
date  had  scarcely  attained  its  full  beauty.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  late  variety,  the  name  of  which  we 
were  unible  to  ascertain, 

We  were  lately  visiting  some  gardens  at  a  short 

distance  south  of  Pans,  in  some  of  which  it  was  quite 
dibheartening  to  see  the  devastation   caused   by  the 


larvK  of  the  May-bug  or  Cockchafer.  Whole  quar- 
ters of  Potato?,  Kidney  Beans,  and  other  crops,  were 
completely  destroyed,  resulting  in  a  serious  loss  to 
the  small  owners.  For  years  the  French  have  been 
waging  constant  war  with  the  perfect  insect,  and  in 
some  districts  the  children  of  the  poor  earn  many 
shillings  by  capturing  them  in  large  numbers,  for 
which  they  are  paid  at  a  certain  rate.  In  spite  of 
this  activity,  the  cockchafer  propagates  so  rapidly, 
that  in  some'seasons  and  districts  it  is  more  destruc- 
tive perhaps  than  all  our  insect  foes  in  England 
collectively. 

I.mpatiens  Jerdon.e,  an  extremely  rare  and 

pretty  species,  is  flowering  in  the  Begonia-house  at 
Kew.  It  is  epiphytal,  with  tufted,  short,  here  and 
there  constricted  stems.  The  leaves'  are  ovate,  few, 
and  confined  towards  the  growing  point.  The  flowers 
are  of  peculiar  conformation,  coloured  with  crimson, 
yellow,  and  green  ;  the  anterior  petal  is  crimson,  and 
consists  entirely  of  a  large,  curved,  and  compressed 
sack — its  most  attractive  feature.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Kew  by  Mr.  MclvOR,  who  sent  the 
curious-jointed  stems  from  the  Neilgherries,  and 
the  present  plant  was  contributed  by  Mr.  W. 
Bull.  Some  difficulty  is  generally  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  specits,  probably  from  want  of 
suitable  position.  Neither  in  the  greenhouse  nor 
stove  will  it  continue  to  do  well,  but  requirts  an  inter- 
mediate degree  of  moisture  and  temperature.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  specialities  of  Messrs.  E,  G.  Hen- 
derson, who  for  a  long  time  kept  up  a  stock  for 
trade  supply.  It  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or 
baskets,  but  should  be  kept  near  the  glass. 

In  spite  of  the  very  large  extra  number  of 

this  journal  which  was  published  last  week,  together 
with  a  large  coloured  plate,  the  supply  has  proved 
much  inferior  to  the  demand,  and  many  must,  we 
fear,  be  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
copy. 

IIOODIA  Earklyi,  a  new  and  quite  distinct 

species,  Is  flowering  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
The  stems  of  the  three  recognised  species  (trusting  to 
figure  for  H.  Carrori)  are  extremely  similar,  though 
the  present  is  apparently  smaller  in  habit  of  growth 
than  PI.  Gordoni,  which  flowered  at  Kew  some  time 
ago.  The  present  species  is  conspicuously  distinct  in 
having  a)  cyathiform  corolla.  The  first  flower  open 
on  this  plant  had  a  corolla  composed  of  four  petals. 

In  an  address  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

Berlin  on  walking-sticks.  Dr.  Ascherson  stated  that 
Dr.  Beccari  had  discovered  the  origin  of  the 
Rajah  Canes  of  Borneo  to  be  the  aiirial  roots  of  a 
Palm,  Eugeissonia  minor,  Becc.  Another  kind  of 
stick  commonly  used  in  C^rrmany,  and  called  Rusiian 
Root-",  ii  supposed  to  be  Acer  camptstre.  They  were 
formerly  much  used  for  pipe-stems.  Dr.  Ascherson 
also  exhibited  a  fine  dark  brown  stick  from  a  variety 
of  the  Date  Palm,  which  only  grows  in  the  oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  It  has  dark  brown  midribs,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Phcenix  daciylifera  Ammon- 
ensis.  It  was  also  shown  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress, 

Some  few  years  ago  (/^(j/rt^/V/^trZtvV///;^'-,  1S73, 

pp.  529  and  545)  Buiosi  sought  to  show  that  the  first 
visible  product  of  assimilation  in  the  Musacere  was 
not  starch,  as  in  other  plants,  but  oil.  Dr.  E.  God- 
LEWSKI  {Flora,  1S77,  p.  215)  professes  to  have  wholly 
disproved  this  statement.  By  isolating  portions  of 
healthy  young  leaves  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
6  to  S  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  he  was  able  to 
observe  or  determine  abundant  formation  of  starch  in 
the  grains  of  chlorophyll.  He  also  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting starch  in  the  chlorophyll  of  young  leaves  grow- 
ing in  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  especially  in  the 
evening  after  a  hot  day, 

The  preparations   for  the   International 

Horticultural  Exhiuition  to  be  held  at  Carlisle 
next  September  are  now  being  rapidly  elaborated. 
The  exhibition  will  take  place  on  the  extensive 
meadows  called  *'  The  Sauceries,"  which  stretch  from 
the  ancient  battlements  of  Carlisle  Castle  to  the 
green  banks  of  the  River  Eden,  a  few  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Solway  Fitth.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  fruits,  plants,  lluwers,  vegetables,  iS:c.,  will 
be  considerably  larger  and  more  convenient  than  that 


prepared  for  the  last  International  Show  at  Dundee, 
The  interior  arrangement  will  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : — The  fruit  will  be  placed  on  tables  in  a 
marquee  400  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide. 
The  plants  in  pots  will  occupy  the  centre 
in  a  circular  pavilion  lOO  feet  in  diameter, 
and  other  marquees  tx':ending  to  500  ftet  in  length 
and  40  feet  wide.  The  vegetables,  cut  flowers, 
dinner-table  decorations,  iS:c.,  will  be  arranged  in 
marquees  300  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  the 
large  meadows  txterior  to  the  marquees  (which  will 
be  properly  enclosed)  will  be  occupied  with  collections 
of  Conifers  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  as  well 
as  horticultural  buildings  and  their  appliances,  rustic 
summer-houses  and  chairs,  garden  fountains  and 
vasts,  ferneries  and  aquariums,  iron  fencing,  gates 
and  chahs,  &;c.  Carriages  will  have  a  ready 
access  to  the  show  ground,  and  can  set  down 
their  occupants  at  the  covered  entrance  to  the 
marquees,  which  will  be  constructed  by  UNITE 
&  Sons,  of  Paddington,  and  will  be  perfectly 
water-tight.  The  judgts  have  all  been  appointed,  and 
exhibitors  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  duties  of 
this  laborious  and  somewhat  thankless  office  have 
been  entrusted  to  gentlemen  of  undoubted  skill  and 
experience.  The  management  of  the  show  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Thomson,  of 
theTweed  Vineyards, Clovenfords,  whowillbe  assisted 
by  an  efficient  executive  committee.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  is  being  daily  augmented  with  new  names, 
and  the  committee,  being  now  satisfied  that  the  show 
will  be  a  great  success,  are  rapidly  completing  their 
preparations. 

LiLiUM  cordifolium  is  about  to  flower  at 

Kew,  and  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  L.  giganteum,  but  is  not  nearly  so 
fine  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  The  flowers 
are  only  4—10  in  comparison  with  12—20,  and 
besides  are  smaller  in  size,  with  narrower  segments. 
It  is  certainly  a  more  dilTicult  plant  to  m:mage. 

Mr.  B,  S.    Williams  has  again  achieved  a 

genuine  success  at  tlie  Oporto  Horticultural 
Show,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  off^the  only  gold 
medal  awarded,  for  six  new  plants ;  the  1st  prize  (silver 
medal),  for  ten  Orchids  ;  1st  prize  (silver  medal),  for 
three  new  Dracaenas  ;  also  a  prize  for  his  four  horti- 
cultural works — viz  ,  Slovd  and  Greenhouse  Plants^ 
Flowering  and  Folia^d  Plants^  Ferns  and  Lycopods^ 
and  Orchid  Grower's  Manual.  The  prize  of  honour 
was  also  unanimously  awarded  to  him  for  the  best 
collection  of  plants  at  the  show.  This  was  presented 
by  the  Municipality  of  Oporto,  It  is  a  superb  silver 
cup,  richly  engraved  and  embossed,  and  valued  at 
;i^50.  The  group  of  plants  sent  included  Orchids 
(over  twenty  in  number),  Pitcher  plants,  Dracaenas,  &c. 

We  hear  from  Mr.  Croucher  that  Agave 

Miradorensis,  syn.  A.  Vanderwinneni,  and  A. 
Kelackii,  will  shortly  be  in  flower  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Pea- 
cock's collection.  It  belongs  to  the  Candelabra:- 
formis  section,  and  has  a  spike  12  feet  high,  the 
growth  of  a  month, 

According  to  Mr.   Shirley   Hiuherd   the 

number  of  new  Roses  introduced  fiom  Fiance  in  1S64 
\vas  twenty-two,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  sale 
was  as  follows  : — 1S65,  sixty-eight;  1S66,  fiUy-one  ; 
1867,  sixty-three  ;  iS5S,  seventy  ;  1S69,  fifty-seven  ; 
1S70,  seventy-five  ;  1S72,  sixty-six  ;  1^73,  forty-three  ; 
1S74,  fourteen  ;  1S75,  fifty-five  ;  1S76,  fourteen  ;  and 
1877,  thirty-eight.  English  raisers  in  the  same 
interval  have  sent  out  in  1S64,  two  ;  1S65,  four  ; 
1866,  four;  iu  1S70,  three  ;  1872,  eight;  1873,  two  ; 
1S74,  six  ;  1S76,  thirteen  ;  and  in  1877,  two.  The 
total  number  behig  for  France  536,  tor  England  only 
forty- four. 

Many  choice   plants   are   in   flower  on   the 

RocKWORK  at  Kew,  Meconopsis  Wallichi  is  in  fine 
condition,  appearing  perhaps  at  its  best.  Anemone 
obtusiloba,  not  known  to  be  in  cultivation  elsewhere, 
is  conspicuous  with  a  number  of  white  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalaya?,  whence  it  w.is  introduced 
many  years  ago  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Tiie 
leaves  are  ample  in  breadth,  and  the  flowers  grow 
several  together  on  short  pedicels  within  a  leafy  in- 
volucre, Dianthus  superbus  is  in  great  beauty  ;  the 
flowers  arc  flesh-coloured,  and  divided  almost  entirely 
into  fringe.     Orchis   foliosa    is   flowering   well   and 
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strongly  ;  it  grows  up  year  after  year  without  trouble, 
as  do  several  others  of  the  hardy  Orchidacese.  Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile,  the  Mocassin  flower,  is  quite 
lovely  among  the  Ferns,  where  its  requirements  are 
perfectly  suited.  Aris^ema  concinnum  has  been  out 
all  winter ;  it  has  thrown  up  a  strong  scape,  but  the 
spathe  is  not  so  prettily  marked  as  when  grov/n  in- 
doors. Delphinium  cashmirianum,  introduced  not 
long  since,  is  really  an  ornamental  plant,  being 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  bearing  large  blue  flowers. 
Primula  sikkimensis  has  been  flowering  finely,  so  also 
has  P.  luteola.  Phlox  ovata  is  a  fine  broad-leaved 
species  with  pink  flowerp,  well  worth  growing.  The 
silvery  Edelweiss  of  the  Alps— Leontopodium  alpi- 
num— is  coming  into  flower.  Conspicuous  in 
addition  to  the  above  are  Pentstemon  glaucus, 
P.  puniceus,  Erodium  Reichardi,  and  the  rare 
Wulfenia  Amherstiana, 
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Thomas  Bannerman, 

The  subject  of  our  present  note  was  born  in  1840,  in 
Golspie  Tower,  Sutherlandshire,  a  village  near  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  At 
the  age  of  13  he  entered  Dunrobin  Gardens 
under  Mr.  McDonald,  and  was  there  for 
some  time  employed  in  the  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens,  after  which  he  was  moved 
to  the  houses  to  look  after  the  fires,  &c. 
While  at  Dunrobin  lie  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of 
outdoor  gardening,  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  McDonald,  who  always 
took  great  interest  in  imparting  instruction 
to  his  juniors.  He  remained  there  until 
November,  1857,  when  he  was  recom- 
mended by  I\Ir.  McDonald  to  the  late  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Trentham,  which  gardens  he 
entered  in  the  beginning  of  1S5S.  Here, 
after  working  a  few  weeks  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  he  was  moved  to  the  Melon  and  frame 
ground,  where  pot  Vines,  succession  Pines, 
Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  &c.,  were  largely 
grown.  Mr.  Fleming  considered  this  one 
of  the  best  charges  for  a  young  man,  and 
Mr.  Bannerman  was  entrusted  with  it  for 
eighteen  months,  and  was  then  moved  to  the 
late  vinerie?,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of 
the  early  ones  also.  *'  I  took  a  great  interest 
in  this  department,  and  there  were  some 
very  fine  fruit  grown  under  the  managemerit 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  head  gardener 
at  Trenlham  at  that  lime," 

In  1861  he  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Henderson  to  Lord  Bagot, 
and  he  went  to  Blithefield  on  October  14  of 
that  year.  Here  the  vineries  were  in  such 
a  state  that  it  was  found  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  Grapes  until  the  borders  were  re- 
newed, notwithstanding  that  his  employers 
were  anxious  to  have  a  supply  of  good 
Grapes.  The  early  vinery  was  necessaiily 
forced,  owing  to  the  obligation  to  force 
many  plants  for  cut  flowers,  and  a  very  poor  lot  of 
Grapes  was  the  result. 

"I  cut  the  last  bunch,"  he  writes,  "out  of  the  early 
house  on  June  S,  and  at  once  commenced  to  make  my 
first  Vine  border.  I  had  the  house  well  shaded  with 
mats,  as  the  Vines  were  quite  green  in  leaf.  I  took 
them  up,  made  new  drainage,  and  replanted  them  in 
a  new  border,  of  which  3  feet  was  inside  and  3  feet 
outside.  I  kept  the  house  for  ten  weeks  afterwards  at 
about  65"  at  night,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  j  the 
Vines  soon  commenced  to  make  growth,  and  by  the 
autumn  the  border  was  filled  with  fresh  roots,  and  the 
following  year  we  had  a  very  fine  house  of  Grapes 
ripe  at  the  end  of  May.  My  employers  were  so  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  that  they  had  three  new  vineries 
put  up  that  autumn,  and  gave  me  permission  to  renew 
all  the  other  houses.  The  following  year  I  had  them 
all  reheated  and  new  borders  made,  and  the  result  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  his  lordship  has  since  put  up 
two  other  ranges  of  forcing-houses." 

Of  the  success  he  has  had  in  fruit  growing  Mr. 
Bannerman  remarks  that  the  gardening  public  will  be 
the  better  judges.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  the 
thirteen  years  he  has  been  an  exhibitor  he  has  taken 
over  600  prizes  for  fruit  at  the  London  and  local  shows. 

"I  have  much,"  he  adds,  "to  be  grateful  for  in 
respect  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  and  the  kind- 


ness shown  to  me  by  both  Lord  and  Lady  Bagot,  by 
whose  desire  we  are  always  adding  to  and  improving 
the  gardens," 


Vegetable  Marrows. — These  are  largely  grown 
for  the  town  market  in  the  Fulham  district.  One 
grower  has  this  season  over  ten  acres  of  them,  and  the 
growers  generally  consider  that  they  pay  nearly  as 
well  as  Cucumbers.  The  first  sowing  is  made  early  in 
February,  and  over  a  thousand  yards  of  framing  is  de- 
voted to  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle  they  are 
potted  into  4-inch  pots  j  in  a  few  days  they  receive  as 
much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit,  stocky  plants 
being  preferred.  These  are  planted  in  frames  in  the 
following  manner : — Trenches  2  feet  wide  and 
18  inches  deep  are  thrown  out,  and  filled  with  fer- 
menting manure  well  trodden  down  \  6  inches  of  the 
soil  is  levelled  back  on  the  top  of  the  manure,  and  the 
frames  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  trenches  j  the  plants 
are  planted  4  feet  apart,  and  some  short  litter  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  beds—it  helps  to  retain  the  heat 
and  moisture.  They  are  as  carefully  attended  to  as 
Cucumbers.  The  tops  are  pinched  over  or  tied,  care- 
fully ventilated,  and  well  covered  up  at  night  till  there 
is  no  danger  from  dost.  This  planting  generally  comes 
into  use  about  the  first  week  in  June,  the  frames  are 
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now  raised  off  the  ground  and  the  glass  taken  off 
during  the  day  ;  by-and-bye  it  is  altogether  dispensed 
with,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  ramble  at  will.  The 
second  sowing  is  made  about  March  I,  and 
planted  under  hand-glasses  early  in  April.  The  rows 
are  marked  off"  12  feet  apart  and  the  plants  are  planted 
5  feet  apart  in  the  rows  ;  holes  are  dug  out  large 
enough  to  contain  a  bushel  of  hot  manure,  which  is 
covered  up  in  the  form  of  a  hillock  on  which  the 
plants  are  planted  and  a  hand-glass  put  over  them. 
A  mat  is  allotted  to  each  glass,  and  they  are  covered 
up  every  night  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over ;  the 
12  feet  spaces  between  the  rows  are  planted  with  Cauli- 
flower plants  or  sown  with  Radishes.  When  these 
are  cleared  off"  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with 
littery  manure.  Marrows  luxuriate  in  a  moist,  rich 
soiL  The  last  sowing  is  made  about  the  end  of  March, 
potted  off  and  grown  into  stocky  plants,  planted  as 
before,  but  without  hand-glasses  ;  about  the  end  of 
May  and  well  into  June,  as  ground  becomes  vacant,  the 
spaces  between  this  planting  are  sown  with  Radishes  : 
the  long  white  seems  to  be  the  variety  generally 
grown.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  as  many  as  two 
or  three  waggonloads  going  from  one  grower's  on  a 
market  night.  Their  cultivation  being  so  easy,  any 
one  with  a  few  spare  yards  of  ground  and  a  barrow- 
load  of  manure  may  have  them  in  abundance  ;  they 
do  well  to  cover  the  rubbish-heap  during  the  summer, 
as  they  like  to  ramble  about.  Apples  being  likely 
to  be  scarce,  I  may  notice  that  the  Marrows  make  a 
good  marmalade  or  preserve,  peeled,  cut  into  pieces, 


cleaning  out  all  seeds,  adding  about  the  same  weight 
of  sugar,  a  few  bits  of  orange-peel,  lemon-peel  to 
flavour,  and  enough  golden  syrup  to  give  a  nice 
colour.  E,  JF. 

Cucumber  Flovsrers  with  Leafy  Calyx. — We 
have  those  at  times  something  like  the  one  you  give 
on  p.  S22.  We  have  also  had  many  Melons  this 
spring  with  proper  leaves,  sometimes  above  and  some- 
times below  the  proper  female  flower  on  the  Melons. 
I  have  observed,  too,  that  the  flowers  with  three  leaf 
appendages  haveremained  longeron  thefruit  than  those 
which  had  none.  A  Melon  of  Sutton's  Horticultural 
Prize — along-shaped,  rather  Gourd-looking  Melon — of 
excellent  quality,  however,  kept  one  of  those  appen- 
dages fresh  and  green  until  the  fruit  were  almost  ripe. 
We  do  not  seem  to  have  any  very  good  specimens  of 
Melons  thus  furnished  left  at  present.  Should  any 
good  shows  occur,  and  you  care  to  have  a  Melon 
with  such  an  appendage,  I  shall  send  it  up  at  once. 
n,  T.  Fish. 

Bougainvillea  speciosa. — With  this  I  send  for 
your  inspection  a  small  box  of  Bougainvillea  speciosa. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cardejiers'    Chronicle   to    know    that    the  Bougain- 
villea speciosa  will  grow  and  bloom  to  perfection  in  a 
conservatory  or  cool-house.     The  plant  that  I  have 
cut  the  enclosed  specimens  from  was  planted  in  the 
conservatory  here  six  years  ago  in  a  well- 
prepared  border.     Two  years  after  it  was 
planted  it  reached  the  apex  of  the  house, 
and  began  blooming.     It  has  bloomed  most 
profusely  every  year  since,  but  I  think  it  is 
finer  this  year  than  ever  I  have  seen  it.     I 
know  of  no  plant  better  adapted  for  a  con- 
servatory  climber    than    B,    speciosa.      It 
retains  its  foliage  all  the  year,  and  invariably 
lasts  in  flower  over  three  months.     I  may 
further   add   that   the   conservatory  here  is 
about  22  feet  high,  and  the  roof  is  glazed  with 
Hartley'spatentflutedglass.  A.  Ingram^  Aln- 
wick Castle  Garden.  [Richly  coloured.  Eds.] 

Triteleia  laxa. — Among  hardy  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  now  flowering  in  the  herba- 
ceous   border  by   far  the   most  useful   and 
beautiful   is  Triteleia  laxa,  which,  although 
introduced  from  California  in  1832,  appears 
as  yet  to  be  little  known,    or  it  certainly 
would  be  more  cultivated  than  it  now  is. 
The  scapes  grow  from  a  foot  to  18  inches 
high,  and  bear  umbelliferous  Lily-like  heads 
of  bloom,  resembling  in  miniature  those  of 
the  well-known  Agapanthus,  but,  instead  of 
being   of  that  colour,    they   are   of  a   rich 
Tyrian  purple  and  most  valuable  for  cutting, 
affording  as  they  do  one  of  the  choicest  bits 
it  is  possible  to  cull  from  the  open   ground 
at  this  season.     Notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the    scapes,  they  are    of    a    firm,    stiff 
nature,  so  as  to  stand  erect  without  support, 
and,  as  their  interior  construction  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  a  reed,  they  take  up  water 
so  freely  as  to  last  almost  as  long  in  it  as 
they  do  on    the   plant,  which  is   a  great 
recommendation  to  any  flower  used  in  a  cut 
state.       I   have   not  as  yet   tried  them  for 
forcing,  but  hope  to  do  so  this  next  spring ; 
and,  if  they  will  stand  artificial  heat  to  get 
them  in  by  March  or  April,  they  will  form 
very    attractive   objects    and    show   up  in 
favourable  contrast  with  Spiraea,  Deutzias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  light  flowers  usually  so 
plentiful  at  that  time.    The  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to 
plant  in  a  partially  shaded  situation,  in  moderately  rich 
loose  soil,  where  the  drainage  is  perfect,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  rot  away  during  the  winter  j  but  where  the 
above-named  favourable  conditions  can  be  secured 
they  grow   readily,    and    soon  become    fine    strong 
masses  that  increase  in  beauty  each  year.     In  planting 
the  bulbs  should  be  buried  at  least  3  inches  deep,  and 
be  covered  with  sharp  sand  to  afford  them  a  dry  bed 
when  at  rest,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  then 
covered  with  a  handful  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  leaf  soil, 
or  some  other  non-conducting  material,  they  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it,  and  flower  much  more  freely  than 
if  taken  up  annually,  and  subjected  to  the  drying  many 
half-hardy  bulbs  undergo.     As  the  foliage  is  always 
very  spare,  the  plants  should  receive  every  encourage- 
ment whil-e  growing  and  blooming,  by  giving  them 
an  occasional  soaking  with  liquid  manure  and  keeping 
them  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  or  being  encroached 
on  by  others  of  a  more  spreading  habit,  till  they  ripen 
off  naturally.     Triteleia  uniflora  is  also  deserving  a 
place  in  the  herbaceous  border,  however  select  the 
occupants  of  the  same  may  be,  as  it  sends  up   its 
flowers  in  the  most  profuse  manner  when  once  it 
becomes   thoroughly  established.     The  same  kind  of 
soil,  treatment,  &c.,  required  for  T.  laxa  will  likewise 
suit  this,  or  any  of  the    others,    all  of   which  are 
desirable,  but  the  one  specially  under  notice  is  so 
exceedingly  choice  and  showy  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants,  J.  S, 
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Roses  in  Devonshire.  —  Fifty  of  the  finest 
established  exhibition  Roses  in  cultivation  which  do 
best  with  us  in  Devonshire  : — 


H-P.  Alfred  Colomb 
H.P.  Amelia  Host 
H-P.  Antoine  Ducher 
HP.  Augujte  Rigotard 
H.P.  Baron  de  Bonstettin 
H.P.  Bessie  Johnson 
HP.  Camille  Bernardin 

T.  Catherine  Mermet 
H.P.  Charles  Lefebvre 

T,  Comie  de  Paris 
H.P.  Countess  of  Oxford 

T.  Devoniensis,      old     or 
climbingi 
H.P.  Dr.  Andry 
H.P.  Duchesse    de   Vallom- 

brosa 
HP.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
H.P.  Duke  of  Welliogton 
H.P.  Dupuy  Jamain 
H.P.  Edward  Morren 
H.P.  EliciMorel 
HP.  Etieniie  Levet 
H.P.  Francois  Michelon 
H-P.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
H.P.  Gene'ral  Jacqueminot 
H.P.  John  Hopper 


Lxlia 

La  France 

Louis  Van  Houtte 

Madame  C.  Wood 

Madame  C.  Joigneaux 

Madame  Marie  Finger 

RLidame  Rothschild 

Madame  Victor  Verdier 

Madame  Willermoz 

Mdlle.  Eugi5nie  Verdier 

Marie  Rady 

^Lir^chal  Niel 

Marguerite  de  St.Amand 

Marie  Baumann 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

Moire 

Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas 

Niphetos 

Pierre  Netting 

Princess  Beatrice 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

Souvenir  d'uu  Ami 

Rubens 

Souvenir  d'Elise 

Victor  Verdier 


Henry  Curtis^  Dcvan  Rosery^  Torquay. 

Strawberry  Pioneer. — This  superb  new  Straw- 
berry is  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Black  Prince, 
rather  above  medium  size,  flesh  firm,  colour 
bright  red,  and  well  flavoured.  It  is  the  greatest 
acquisition  yet  introduced  in  the  way  of  early 
Strawberries.  E. 

Orchids  in  June. — Not  the  least  recommendation 
of  Orchid  culture  is  that  as  the  summer  comes  to  its 
height  and  glass-grown  flowers  are  least  desired,  the 
floral  products  of  the  houses  wane,  to  come  again  when 
the  out-of-door  attractions  are  fewer.  Nevertheless 
June  has  presented  the  following  : — 

Mesospinidium  vulcanicum 
Gongora  species 
Acropera  Loddigesii 
Bifrenaria  aurantiaca 
Anguloa  Clowesii 
Oncidium  auriferum 
„     Went  wort  hianum 
„     Papilio 

,,    pulviDatum(a  rich  mass 
of  flower,  very  desir- 
able) 
„     flexuosum 
,,     phymatochilum 
,,    sphacelatum 
,,     Phelpsianum 
,,     altissimum 
„     triquetrum 

,,    roseum  (a  singular  flower 
in   form  and   colour — 
indeed  unique  ;  should 
be  in  every  collection  ; 
intermediate) 
pumilum 
Marshal  lianum 
crispum  grandiflorum 
divaricatum 
concolor 
barbatum 

articulatum    (small,    but 
very     pretty  ;      many 
flowers) 
Epidendrum  vttellinum  majus 
,,     macrochilum 
,,     species(named  byReich, 
atropurpureum) 
Disa     Herschellii    (most    dis- 
appointing.     A    very 
small  blue  flower,  like 
a     pale    Campanula  ; 
not  worth  growing) 
Masdevallia  Veitchii 
,,     Harryana 
,,     Linden  i 
,,     caudata 


Dendrobium  amccnum  (pretty, 
tree  flowerer,  and  de- 
liciously  fragrant) 
,,     Dalhousianum 
,,     crystallinum 
„     Parishii 
,,    Pierardi  latifoHum 
,,    barbatulum 
,,     Ambriatum  oculatum 
,,     japonicum 
,,    chrysoiis 
Caltleya  Mosiix 
„     Mendeli 
,,     Leopold! 
,,     Forbesit 

,,     Schilleriana  Regnelli 
..     intermedia 
Lxlia  purpurata 
,,     cinnabarina 
Aeranthes  species  (a  curiosity) 
AngTsecum  falcatum 
Aerides  japonicum 
,,    roseum 
„     affine 
,,     suavissimum 
,,     virens  Dayii 
„     tcssel  latum 
SaccoUbium  retusum 
,,     guttatum 
,,     ampullaceum 
Cypripedium  longifoljum 
„     Lowii 

„    barbatum  nigrum  super- 
bum 
,,    olveum 
,,     Roezlii 
,,     spectabile 
Vanda  suavis 

,,     tricolor  insignis 
„     lamellata 
Stanhopea  Wardii 

,,     species 
Sobralia  macrantha  maxima 

,,     WooUey's  variety 
Odontoglossum  stelligerum 
,,     Rossii 
,,     roseum 

„  angustatum  (spike  p  feet, 
branching,  curlmg  in 
most  eccentric  fashion- 
Many  hundreds  of 
flowers,  very  pretty  in 
the  mass,  and  quite 
unique  in  colour. 
Little  kno\vn,  I  be- 
lieve, but  well  worth 
cultivating  in  the  cool 
house) 
,,     stellatum  (pretty,  lasts  a 

long  time  m  flower) 
„     Pescatorea 
„     cirrhosum 
„     cordatum 
„     Roezlii 
,,     Lindleyanum 
„     vexillarium 
,,     luteo-purpureum 
Mesospinidium       sanguineum 
(bought  at  Stevens'  as 
O.  cirrhosum) 

Edward  W.  Cox,  Moat  Mounts  Mill  liilU  June  28. 


,,     nyctenna 

,,    amabilis 

,,    ignea 

,,    coccinea 

,,    ochthodes 

,,     Peristeria 
Cola.x  jugosus 
Brassia  La^vrencIaaa 

,,     caudata 
Trichopilia  coccinea 

, ,     crispa 

,,     tortilis 
Phalainopsis  grandi  flora 

,,     ,,     aurea 

,,    amabilis 

,,    rosea 

,,     Luddemanniana 

,,     cornu-cervi 
Brassavola  species 
Lycaste  aromatica 

,,     Harrisoniee 

,,     Deppei 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia 
Calanthe  Masuca 
Bollea  Lalindti 


The  Cucumber  and  Melon  Diseases. — I  have 
believed  from  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  pest, 
that  all  along  we  have  been  writing  of  two  diseases, 
hence  I  called  it  the  new  Cucumber  disease.  Last 
year  I  had  neither  swelling  at  the  roots  nor  gumming, 
this  year  the  Cucumbers  have  gummed,  but  neither 
roots  nor  stems  have  swollen ;  in  fact,  I  have  known 


the  disease  called  gumming  for  years,  but  never  saw 
the  pest  of  last  year  and  this  until  about  a  year  ago. 
With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Smith's  theory  of  worms, 
I  should  hold  that  those  found  were  the  product 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  which  I  have 
written.  To  all  appearance  the  initiative  is  fun- 
goidal.  A  few  red  spots  appear  on  the  leaves,  this 
runs  into  red  rings  ;  the  substance  of  the  leaf  corrodes 
as  if  eaten  out  by  rust.  Peculiar  spots  and  circles 
have  appeared  on  the  fruits  ;  those  on  the  Melons 
have  generally  been  of  a  higher  colour  than  those  on 
the  Cucumbers,  some  of  the  former,  in  fact,  being 
bright  as  the  red  rust  on  Rose  leaves ;  and  not  un- 
like the  exaggerated  cases  frequently  found  on  such, 
when  the  affected  parts  thicken  and  swell  into  a  raised 
red  excrescence.  In  such  exaggerated  cases  the  fruit 
quickly  decomposes  and  is  utterly  destroyed  ;  in  fact, 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  those  red  spots  and 
circles  are  so  totally  unlike  common  gumming  in  any 
of  its  stages  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
same  thing,  only  in  different  degrees  of  development. 
The  gumming  may  be  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
ruddy  spots  and  rings,  but  there  is  this  difficulty  to  be 
met  and  mastered  before  that  theory  can  be  accepted 
— that  I  have  never  seen  these  symptoms  associated 
with  gumming  before,  and  that  last  year  the  red  marks 
and  blotches  did  not  produce  any  gumming.  This 
season  the  disease  of  last  year  and  gumming  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  order  here  stated  on  the  Cucumbers 
but  not  on  the  Melons.  Fortunately  I  have  had  no 
personal  experience  of  this  disease  till  now,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Melons  seldom  gum,  while 
Cucumbers  are  subject  to  it.  But  this  new  disease 
has  another  distinct  peculiarity — gumming  reveals  or 
developes  itself  as  an  excrescence,  but  most  of  our 
affected  Melons  had  a  depression  over  the  whole 
of  the  scar.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
differences  if  all  the  symptoms  proceeded  from 
one  disease.  Fortunately  for  the  present,  and 
by  the  exterminating  power  or  stimulative  energy 
of  the  Salus,  I  have  now  no  samples  of  the 
red  rings  or  spots  to  send,  though  I  find  a  little 
gum  on  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Cucumbers,  which 
comes  out  suddenly — as  a  sudden  eruption  of  living 
organisms  might  be  expected  to  do,  or  a  surplus  of 
poisoned  sap.  I  have  been  questioned  about  the 
strength  of  our  Salus  broth  ;  it  was  strong,  A  good 
thick  sprinkle  was  scattered  over  the  surface  at  times, 
and  watered  on.  At  others  Salus,  at  the  rate 
of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon,  was  stirred  up  in 
the  water  and  poured  over  the  roots.  The  whole 
of  our  young  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are 
perfectly  clean.  The  early  Melons,  badly  affected  at 
one  time,  are  now  carrying  an  enormous  load  of  fine 
fruit — about  a  hundred  in  a  small  house,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  powers  of  Salus  and 
grateful  to  its  discoverer.  As  a  proof  that  Salus  does 
not  lower  the  quality  of  Melons,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  flavour  is  excellent,  and  that  a  Reid's  Scarlet-flesh 
treated  to  very  strong  doses  of  Salus  broth  took  the 
1st  prize  from  some  first-rate  green-fleshed  Melons  exhi- 
bited at  the  horticultural  fete  of  the  Suffolk  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Sudbury  on  June  28  and  29.  D.  T, 
Fish. 

Silk  Culture  in  Great  Britain. — Permit  me,  in 
resuming  the  brief  account  of  my  silkworm  education 
at  Colchester,  to  correct  a  few  statements  in  your 
article  (p.  756).  r.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  column 
"Dr.  Wallace  tells  us  he  has  had  shoots  on  'three' 
trees,  which  in  one  year  grew  5  feet  to  6  feet  long." 
For  **  three"  read  ''these,"  a  great  number  of  trees 
having  shoots  that  length.  2,  June  i,  the  minimum 
temperature  is  given  at  44%  this  being  the  reading  in 
the  cellar  ;  during  the  day  the  thermometer  was  moved 
into  the  silk  worm -room,  and  the  temperature  recorded 
there  afterwards.  3.  In  the  sixth  line  of  third  column 
the  words,  "not  the  common  fruiting  Mulberry,"  are 
introduced  ;  this  is  not  my  expression,  and  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. When  silk  is  required  then  it  is  desirable  to 
feed  the  worms  on  the  White  Mulberry ;  but  when 
grain  only  is  required  the  Black  Mulberry,  the  common 
kind,  is  equally  valuable  as  food.  I  am,  in  fact,  now 
using  the  leaves  of  the  Morus  nigra.  I  wish  this  point 
to  be  generally  known,  that  every  one  who  can  com- 
mand the  leaves  of  the  Black  Mulberry  may  be  aware 
that  they  may  be  used  for  grain  culture.  4.  I  omitted 
to  state  that  of  the"verszebres,"  or  black  silkworms — 
the  valuable  race  from  Southern  Europe — four  hatched 
out  on  June  5,  and  fifteen  on  June  6  ;  two  more 
hatched  out  on  the  13th,  making  in  all  457  worms  out 
of  500  eggs.  They  have  now  nearly  all  moulted  or 
changed  their  skin  for  the  first  time,  and  are  feeding 
well.  On  the  13th,  finding  that  even  in  the  cellar,  at 
a  temperature  of  58°,  the  young  worms  began  to 
emerge,  I  brought  up  my  stock  for  the  year — two 
cards,  containing  about  li  oz.  of  grain  by  weight 
{Brienza  race)  into  the  nia:^nancrie,  and  disposed 
them  ready  for  hatching.  On  the  r4th,  15th,  i6th, 
and  17th  nearly  all  the  worms  emerged,  leaving  a  few 
stragglers,  which  in  a  large  education  would  be  thrown 
away  as  retardaires  and  worthless.  Since  then  they 
have  had  a  change  of  bed,  d^liUmcnt,  and  are  feeding 
up  regularly  for  the  first  change.  Leaves  on  the 
Black   Mulberry  trees  are  from   2   to   2^  inches  in 


diameter,  shoots  on  the  White  Mulberries  are  from 
6  inches  to  i  foot  in  length,  leaves  i  inch  to  i^  inch, 
and  on  some  trees  2\  inches  in  diameter. 
My  magnanerie  is  a  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
facing  south  and  west,  and  therefore  catching  a  large 
amount  of  sunshine.  At  the  westerly  window  in  the 
afternoon  a  large  amount  of  sunshine  enters,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  temperature  rising  to  a  maximum  at 
about  3  P.M.  There  being  no  room  over  it,  a 
considerable  amount  of  caloric  enters  through  the 
slates  of  the  roof.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
high  temperature  without  the  aid  of  fire  during  all 
sunshiny  days.  The  leaves  are  given  to  the  young 
worms  at  7  am.,  ii  A.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  at  6  p.m.,  cut 
up  into  fine  pieces  with  the  aid  of  scissors.  "  Delite- 
ment"  or  "  cleaning,"  is  effected  by  spreading  a  net 
over  the  tray  of  worms  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  scattering  over  it  the  cut  food.  Silkworms 
always  follow  their  food,  attracted  by  the  smell  which 
is  exhaled  from  the  cut  and  juicy  edges  of  the  leaf. 
To  do  this  they  crawl  through  the  meshes  of  the  net 
and  leave  their  old  bed.  At  the  next  feeding  time 
they  must  be  examined,  and  if  they  have  risen  well, 
:.£•.,  all  together,  the  new  net,  worms,  and  food,  may 
be  lifted  off,  and  the  old  net  with  the  dried  food  and 
other  debt  is  thrown  away.  There  are  generally  a  few 
weakly  worms  remaining  with  the  debris;  these  are 
of  no  value,  and  may  be  thrown  away  on  the  rubbish- 
heap.  If  the  worms  have  not  risen  well,  which 
happens  sometimes  if  the  temperature  is  too  low,  or 
the  old  bed  too  fresh  and  moist — i.e.,  if  too  much  food 
has  been  given  over-night — it  will  be  necessary  to 
feed  over  the  new  net  a  second  time  with  finely  cut 
fresh  leaf,  to  attract  the  laggards  to  a  fresh  repast, 
and  to  defer  taking  off  the  net  till  the  afternoon. 
Each  day's  hatch  is  kept  separate,  it  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  each  tray  of  silkworms  should 
go  through  their  change  all  at  the  same  time.  To  do 
this  the  individuals  must  all  be  of  exactly  the  same 
age,  and  be  kept  so  throughout  the  growth,  Alex, 
Wallace,  June  18. 


Temperature  of  the  Silkworm  Room. 
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iVote. — No  fire-heat  was  used.     From  the  i6th  to  the  2ist  my 
hygrometer  was  sent  away  for  correction. 

*' Vers  zebres  "  are  now  in  their  third  age,  dark-coloured, 
and  very  handsome.  Four  feeds  are  given  per 
diem— at  7  and  II  A.M.,  3  P.M.,  and  6  p.m.,  of  Black 
Mulberry  leaves.  The  bulk  of  the  silkworms  are  now 
in  second  age,  the  earliest,  hatched  out  June  12, 
passed  their  first  muult  June  19  to  21,  and  are  nearly 
ready  for  the  second  moult.  Those  hatched  out  on  the 
17th  are  now  just  passing  out  of  the  first  moult. 
White  Mulberry  shoots  are  now  12  to  18  inches  long, 
with  leaves  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Black  Mul- 
berry leaves  measure  from  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  picking  the  Mul- 
berry leaves  with  judgment  from  the  black  fruiting 
tree,  so  as  to  leave  the  bud  and  terminal  or  last  leaf 
intact,  does  not  injure  the  fruit,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  the  better  circulation  of  air  and  free  admission 
of  sunshine  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  it  otherwise  would  do,  securing  it  before 
autumnal  rainfall,  while  the  tree  in  a  month's  time  is 
again  completely  covered  with  foliage.  No  one  who 
who  has  not  seen  this  done  will  believe  it,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  A/cx.  WaHaa,  ColchtsUr,  y««f  25. 

Identification  of  Potatos.— At  the  International 
Potato   Show,    held    at  the   Alexander   Palace   last 
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autumn,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  excepting  Mr. 
Porter,  all  the  Scotch  exhibitors  put  up  Porter's 
Excelsior  under  the  name  of  "  Handsworth."  As  I 
have  not  grown  the  Handsworth  for  several  years  I 
procured  seed  of  a  true  stock  from  a  market  grower 
who  has  had  it  for  many  years,  and  now  find  that  it  is 
entirely  distinct  from  Porter's  .Excelsior  ;  the  Hand.s- 
worth  has  a  shorter  top  and  is  flowerless.  At  the 
same  show  a  coloured  kidney  was  shown  as  Crimson 
Ashleaf :  this  was  thought  to  be  identical  with  Purple 
Ashleaf,  to  which  it  bore  in  the  tuber  a  close  resem- 
blance. I  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  distinct. 
Princess  of  Wales,  a  pretty  coloured  kidney,  also  sent 
from  Scotland,  is  identical  with  our  Trout  Kidney. 
Grampian,  a  good  looking  red  sort  from  the  North,  is 
quite  distinct.  A.  D.,  Beifont. 

Cutting  Down  Trees. — In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  June  30  I  observed,  in  an  article  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Forsyth's  advocating  the  cutting  away  old 
shy-bearing  fruit  trees  to  their  base,  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  new  branches,  &c.,  he  instanced  a 
successful  case  which  I  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  my 
grounds  on  his  going  over  them  heretofore.  This 
having  occurred  a  great  many  years  ago  he  may  well 
have  forgotten  the  details  of  the  case,  which  are  in- 
structive, and  have  influenced  many  operations  subse- 
quently. They  had  no  reference  to  fruit  trees,  but  to 
an  Oak,  the  specific  name  of  which  I  forget.  This 
was  planted  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  when  an 
ornamental  shrub  about  7  feet  in  height,  my  coach- 
man, after  putting  his  horses  in  the  carriage,  left  them 
while  going  to  his  room  for  his  coat,  during  his 
absence,  from  some  alarm,  they  rushed  out  of  the  stable- 
yard  with  the  carriage,  and  broke  off  my  pretty  Oak 
close  to  the  ground.  This  was  carried  away,  and  the 
earth  put  in  order.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
I  observed  three  or  four  young  shoots  spring  up  from 
the  spot  on  which  the  Oak  had  stood,  and  having 
selected  the  strongest  I  cut  away  the  others.  This 
grew  rapidly,  and  when  I  called  Mr.  Forsyth's  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  gave  its  histoiy,  it  was  probably  8  or 
10  feet  in  height.  This  must  have  been  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  This  tree  is  an  evergreen  Oak  of 
large  foliage,  and  greatly  admired.  It  has  grown  up 
with  a  straight  stem,  now  7  feet  in  circumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  about  60  feet  in  height, 
with  extended  branches  covering  a  space  of  40  feet. 
About  fifty  years  ago  I  owned  a  plantation  at  a  dis- 
tance, chiefly  of  Larch  and  Ash,  amongst  which 
several  common  Oaks  had  been  planted.  After 
some  twenty  years  of  age  they  had  become  stag- 
headed,  and  in  very  unpromising  condition,  and 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  result  of  my  home  accident  I  had 
all  the  Oaks  I  have  referred  to  cut  down  to  their  bases, 
and  treated  subsequently  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  grew  away  freely  with  straight  upward  stems, 
with  every  promise  of  their  ultimately  becoming  fine 
timber  and  superior  to  any  Oaks  in  the  neighbourhood. 
C.  Lawrence,   The  Querns,  Cirencester. 

Coltsfoot,— Your  correspondent,  "  E.  W.  W.,' 
inquires  so  earnestly  as  to  the  destruction  of  this  weed 
that  I  cannot  resist  offering  a  few  notes  upon  the 
subject.  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Farfara)  is  remarkable 
for  a  large-branched,  brittle,  and  succulent  rootstock. 
This  portion  of  the  plant  is  highly  tenacious  of  life, 
so  that  the  least  bud  left  in  the  soil  will  be  certain  to 
grow.  No  wonder,  then,  that  "  E.  ^¥.  W."  com- 
plains that  after  picking  out  all  the  little  bits  it  comes 
up  "as  luxuriant  as  ever  ;"  this,  of  course,  meaning 
all  that  could  be  conveniently  got  at.  But  besides 
this  method  of  increase  by  division  of  the  rootstock, 
it  should  he  understood  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  seeders,  as  each  head  of  flowers  may  perfect 
from  100  to  200  seeds.  The  plant  flowers  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  the  somewhat  small  yellow  stars 
excite  but  little  attention  in  early  spring,  but  when  the 
large  flat  leaves  appear  the  farmer  is  made  sensible  of 
the  presence  of  a  noxious  weed,  and  this  is  just  the 
time  that  he  commences  to  hoe  it  up.  Now  as  this 
is  exactly  the  period  at  which  the  seed  is  ripened,  his 
very  bustle  either  causes  much  of  this  to  be  hoed  in 
on  the  spot,  or  it  is  sent  adrift  by  means  of  its 
parachute  and  so  becomes  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Anon,  fresh  buds  spring  up  from  the  uncut  portions  of 
the  rhizome,  and  hence  your  correspondent's  complaint 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  destruction  of 
Coltsfoot.  In  some  of  our  stiff  marls  we  had  an 
abundance  of  this  pest  which  now,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  been  so  successfully  got  under  that  I  deem  it 
right  to  explain  our  plan  of  action.  The  Coltsfoot 
fromitsunderground  growthusually  appears  in  rounded 
isolated  patches,  and  if  these  be  looked  to  in  time  by 
hoeing  before  the  seeds  ripen  this  fertile  source  of  mis- 
chief will  be  avoided.  The  leaves  will  soon  alter 
appear,  when  the  hoe  should  be  again  brought  into 
use  to  cut  out  the  buds  as  deeply  as  can  well  be  done. 
By  this  means  the  plant  will  profit  but  little  by  its 
early  development  of  lung.  Still  the  succulent 
rhizomes  will  make  another  effort  to  get  on  in  life, 
when  a  second  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  leaves, 
which,  with  hand  picking  at  the  next  ploughing,  I 
have  usually  found  successful.     One  difficulty,  how- 


ever, in  dealing  with  this  plant  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  labourer  is  not  usually  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  picking  up  these  succulent  morsels  ;  his 
attention  is  mostly  confined  to  Couch  picking,  and  he 
understands  but  little  beyond  it.  Hence,  then,  we 
have  found  that  where  the  plant  had  become  estab- 
lished in  the  before  mentioned  centres  it  can  readily 
be  got  out  with  the  fork — a  plan  which  I  recommend 
in  such  cases.  B. 

Roses  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Lord  Clyde. 
— In  the  article  "English  Roses"  of  your  admirable 
and  interesting  Rose  Supplement,  these  two  Roses 
are  cited  as  being  "sent  out "  by  Wdliam  Paul  & 
Son,  of  Waltham,  instead  of  by  us — an  error  we  of 
course  hasten  to  correct.  We — Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  sent  them  out  respectively  in  1S6S  and  1S63. 
The  question  of  their  raising  has  been  already  fully 
discussed  [ad  nauseam)  in  your  columns.  When  to 
the  list  of  Roses  "  sent  out "  by  us  are  added  all  Mr. 
Laxton's,  we  think  we  substantiate  our  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  having  raised  or  sent  out  more  good  Roses 
than  any  other  English  nurserymen.  In  our  Mr. 
Paul's  remarks  on  seasonable  Roses,  one  of  the  new 
Roses  of  1876-77  should  be  Marquise  de  Murinais 
instead  of  Marquise  de  Nivernais.  Banl  £^'  Son, 
Cheshunt, 

Subterranean  Cucumber. — The  Cucumber  of 
which  we  give  a  figure  (fig.  S)  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Elphick, gr.  toE.  Frewen,  Esq.,  Erickwall,  Horthiam, 


Fig.  a.— subterranean  cucumber  (reduced). 


Sussex.  The  colour  was  a  very  pale  yellow,  almost 
white,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  grew.  Mr.  Elphick  says  that  he' took 
it  from  the  root  of  the  plant  as  it  pushed  its  way  above- 
ground.  The  peculiarity  in  question  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  a  flower  had  been  developed 
underground,  or  that  it  was  produced  aboveground  and 
grew  downwards  into  the  soil  for  a  time,  subsequently 
turning  upwards.  Several  cases  of  underground  fructi- 
fication are  known,  as  the  common  earth-nut  (Arachis 
hypogxa)  and  some  other  Leguminous  plants.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  flower  is  formed  under- 
ground :  such  flowers  are  usually  closed  and  self-ferti- 
lising. As  we  did  not  see  the  specimen  growing,  we 
cannot  be  sure  what  is  the  correct  explanation.  The 
seeds  were  imperfectly  formed  in  the  Cucumber  in 
question.  Has  any  one  seen  or  recorded  a  subter- 
ranean Cucumber?  Eds. 

Floral  Decorations  :  Amateur  and  Open 
Classes. — Your  remarks  in  a  late  issue  upon  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  West  Kent  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  opposite  course  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  are 
deserving  of  consideration  by  the  framersof  schedules 
of  several  other  societies.  For  their  information  it 
should  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  results  that  the 
number  of  exhibitors  of  table  decoraticns  at  the  show 
of  the  former  Society  last  Saturday  was  much  smaller 
than  usual,  while  the  number  at  Regent's  Park  last 
Wednesday  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  a  more  important  fact  remains  to  be 
mentioned  —  what   you    prophesied    proved   true ; 


amateurs  took  almost  all  the  1st  prizes.  Ladies  need 
no  longer  be  under  any  apprehension  of  competing 
with  gardeners  or  with  florists,  for  a  few  flowers  taste- 
fully arranged  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  foliage 
must  always  be  preferred  by  competent  judges  to 
those  massive  groupings  in  which  the  arranger  strives, 
by  the  quantity  of  flowers  used,  to  dazzle  the  beholder 
and  to  hide  his  deficiency  in  art-qualifications.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  strip  a  greenhouse,  or  to  spend  a 
bank-note  at  Covent  Garden,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
dinner-table  with  floral  decorations,  artistically  ar- 
ranged. The  1st  prize  at  Regent's  Park  for  a  dinner- 
table  completely  furnished,  and  also  the  1st  prize  for 
a  dinner-table  florally  decorated,  were  both  taken  by 
a  lady  who  used  less  materials  than  any  other  exhi- 
bitor there;  hut  then  everything  that  she  put  on 
"told,"  by  which  I  mean  that  you  could  not  well 
have  added  or  taken  away  anything  without  inter- 
fering with  the  effect.  I  do  not  at  allmean  to  imply  that 
amateurs  are  all  capable  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  what  all  amateurs  should  aim  at,' and 
practise  until  they  can  do  it.  Again,  the  leading  prizes 
at  the  West  Kent  show  (which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  the  suburban  shows,  and 
is  always  numerously  attended)  were  taken  by  ladies 
who  used  comparatively  very  few  materials,  and  if 
any  of  them  happened  to  be  at  the  Botanic  fele,  and 
saw  the  want  of  lightness  in  arrangement  which  cha- 
racterised the  tables  of  most  of  the  gardeners  and 
florists  who  exhibited  there,  they  must  feel  sure  that 
their  own  natural  and  unconventional  groupings  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  productions  of  those 
whose  larger  experience  and  greater  opportunities  of 
getting  flov;ers  places  them  in  a  more  favourable 
position,  but  whose  want  of  elegant  taste  so  often  pre- 
vents their  bemg  able  to  turn  their  advantages  to 
account.  The  charming  softness  of  the  colour  arrange- 
ments produced  by  the  Misses  Scott  with  wild  flowers 
only,  and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  foliage  with 
which  Miss  J.  S.  Lovibond's  table  was  almost  enturely 
decorated,  were  the  subject  of  general  admiration.  It 
is  only  just  to  florists  and  professional  decorators  that 
I  should  add  my  conviction  that  the  public  are  far 
more  to  blame  for  what  I  object  to  than  the  trade.  I 
have  heard  several  complain  that  they  dare  not 
supply  decorations  as  they  would  like,  and  that  they 
are  obliged  to  send  in  what  they  know  is  wished  for. 
In  fact,  the  public  want  a  large  quantity  without 
much  regard  to  quality  ;  they  pay  readily  for  raw 
material,  but  they  will  not  pay  for  art,  or  rather  they 
look  upon  it  as  only  an  excuse  for  supplying  fewer 
flowers.  No  one  who  has  attended  displays  of  floral 
decorations  such  as  those  at  Bickley  and  the  Botanic 
Gardens  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  marked  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  arrang- 
ing flowers  during  the  last  few  years  ;  but  unless  I 
much  mistake,  the  improvement  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come  :  assuredly  there  is  room  for  it  in 
many  details,  and  it  will  come  from  amateurs. 
IV.  T.  7. 

Two  Days'  Rose  Shows,— The  Aquarium  Com- 
pany  is  the  only  public  body  that  has  this  season 
attempted  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  will  remember  that  they 
are  pledged  to  discountenance  them.    V.  W. 

T^osinta  (Reana,  or  Euchlaena  luxurians.)— 
The  experiments  as  to  the  culture  of  this  plant 
which  1  made  in  1876  seem  to  me  to  be  decisive, 
and  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  using  it  as  really  useful  forage  in  France. 
I  have  raised  more  than  one  hundred  plants  of  it, 
placed  in  all  aspects  except  the  north,  some  being 
watered,  the  others  left  without  water.  The  young 
plants  were  planted  in  April,  and  were  checked  a 
little  by  the  coldness  of  the  spring,  but  made  up  for 
lost  time  during  the  first  few  days  of  May.  The  plants 
that  were  situated  in  rich  soil  and  watered  rose  to  the 
height  of  2.50  m.,  or  a  little  more,  some  even  to  3  m,, 
forming  large  and  vigorous  clusters  of  ten  to  twenty 
stems,  leafy  and  very  tempting  as  forage  ;  those  which 
had  been  left  without  water,  and  which  had  suflTered 
from  the  dryness  of  the  summer,  did  not  exceed  i  m. 
in  height,  and  the  stems  formed  scarcely  any  branches. 
Until  the  end  of  October  I  despaired  ot  seeing  these 
plants  in  bloom,  but  on  November  7  two  terminal 
male  panicles  began  to  unfold.  Others  followed,  and 
soon  nearly  all  the  plants  had  developed  their  male 
panicles,  which  are  exactly  like  those  of  Maize.  At 
the  same  time  the  female  flowers,  consisting  of  small 
axillary  panicles,  on  the  side  branches  of  the  main 
stem,  pushed  out  their  long,  reddish-purple  stigmas, 
and  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  fertilised  if  there 
had  been  any  pollen,  but  not  a  single  stamen  had 
unfolded  itself.  The  nights  also  were  too  cold  to 
allow  of  the  ripening  of  the  pollen.  At  the  time  when 
the  male  panicles  began  to  show  themselves  all  the 
leaves  dropped  off  and  left  long  stalks  entirely  stripped. 
The  plant  is  very  sensitive  to  cold.  On  the  night  of 
November  9  or  10  the  thermometer  suddenly  fell  to 
zero,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  kUl  the  panicles  and 
the  leaves  of  those  plants  which  were  without  shelter. 
The  lowest  temperature  of  the  year  1S76  at  CoUioure 
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W.1S  14".  7  (5S*.5  Fahr.),  and  the  entire  amount  of 
heat  which  tny  plant i^  received  from  April  30  to 
November  30  was  4033°  (7259"  Fahr.).  This  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  needed  by  Wheat  to  grow  and 
ripen  it^  seed,  and  much  more  than  is  required  by  the 
litest  species  of  Maiz2,  not  excepting  even  Mais 
Caragua.  The  resemblance  between  Reana  and  Maize 
is  otherwise  very  great,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  ray  plants  were  attacked  by  Ustilago  maydis, 
which  has  the  same  effect  on  them  as  on  Maize.  I 
consider  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  complete 
fertilisation  of  Reana  luxurians  at  least  6000°  of  heat 
are  required,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  quantity  needed 
by  the  Date  Palm  in  order  nearly  to  ripen  its  fruits. 
It  is  only  as  mild  as  this  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  other  similar  localities,  where  the 
perfect  cultivation  of  Reana  may  be  hoped  for,  and  it 
would  still  require  copious  irrigation.  Under  the 
same  circumstances  Maize  would  render  twice  or  three 
times  the  quantity  of  forage.  But  if  Reana  cannot  be 
utilised  in  Europe  it  could  probably  be  used  very  pro- 
fitably in  the  hot  and  damp  tropical  countries,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  the  Antilles,  New 
Caledonia,  India,  &c.  I  think  it  would  make  a  good 
forage  plant  in  these  countries,  possibly  too  the  seed 
could  be  u^ed  as  food  by  men,  or  at  least  for  domestic 
animal?.  This  would  be  an  experiment  worth  trying. 
C.  A\jitJiit,  ColliQure,  France. 

Pear-leaf  Fungus.  — Can  you  inform  me  the  name 
of  the  fungus  or  lichen  afifecting  the  enclosed  Pear 
tree  leaves  ?  About  two  or  three  years  ago  I  observed 
it  on  one  tree,  but  as  it  did  not  spread  or  appear  to 
affect  the  vigour  of  the  tree  I  took  no  further  notice 
of  it,  but  this  year  it  has  spread  over  all  the  Pear 
trees  (and  not  on  other  trees)  in  my  garden,  upwards 
of  100,  and  has  caused  them  to  cast  their  fruit.  I 
don't  know  what  course  to  pursue  to  destroy  it, 
except  perhaps  a  strong  dressing  and  a  large  admix- 
ture of  sulphur  in  the  autumn  after  the  trees  have 
been  pruned.  Any  information  or  advice  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  The  spores  appear  to  have  been  driven 
by  the  wind,  as  most  of  the  trees  are  to  the  south  of 
the  one  first  affected,  and  the  wind  till  lately  has  been 
long  in  the  north  and  north-ea^t.  The  Pear  trees  are 
all  grown  on  the  pyramid  and  bush  system.  George 
Wood^  Solicitor^  Rochjori.  [The  fungus  is  Rcestelia 
cancellata,  by  no  means  common,  but  at  times  it  is 
very  prolific  and  virulent.  Eds.] 

Salus,  Cucumbers,  Melons  and  Carrots. — 
Our  Melons,  spite  of  green-fly,  seem  to  prosper.  Last 
year  we  had  not  a  single  one.  Our  Cucumbers  are 
also  a  decided  improvement,  but  Salus  has  won  my 
gardener's  heart  for  its  effect  on  a  bed  of  Carrots  :  the 
appearance  of  which  confirm  his  raptures.  ^.,  Mclks- 
ham. 


|l0lkcs  0f  §00hs. 

Contributions  to  Mycologia  Britannica.  ('*The 
Mycomycetes  of  Great  Britain,  arranged  according 
to  the  Method  of  Rostafinski."  Translated  from 
the  Polish  by  M.  C.  Cooke.)  8vo.  Williams  & 
Norgate.     Pp.  96  and  iv.,  pi.  lith.  24. 

It  is  a  serious  grievance  when  valuable  works  on 
natural  history  are  published  in  a  little-known 
language,  as  Polish,  Hungarian,  &c.  The  work 
must  either  remain  a  sealed  book,  especially  when 
the  specific  characters  are  given  in  Latin  ;  or,  as  we 
speak  from  txperience,  we  must  sit  down  to  obtain 
such  a  smattering  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  lan- 
guage as  may  enable  us  at  least  to  puzzle  out  the 
descriptions  of  the  figures.  Dr.  Cooke,  however,  in 
his  zeal  for  illustrating  the  mycology  of  this  country, 
has  done  more  than  this — has  placed  himself  under  a 
Polish  tutor,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
public  a  very  useful,  and  indeed,  to  the  mycologist, 
indispensable  treatise.  This  assuredly  was  the  more 
needful,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  procure  the 
original  treatise,  a  single  copy,  for  a  time  at  least, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Rostafinski,  being  certainly  the 
only  one  in  England.  As  the  work  itself  is  volu- 
minou.s,  Dr.  Cooke  has  very  prudently  confined  him- 
self to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
British  specie.'?,  adding  from  a  supplementary  publi- 
caliun  those  species  which  Rostafinski  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  in  England.  All  the  first  twelve 
plates  have  been  reproduced,  the  only  one  omitted 
being  a  photograph  of  inferior  interest ;  so  that,  as  far 
as  British  mycology  goes,  the  treatise  may  be  con- 
sidered complete.  As  the  expense  of  preparing  so 
many  figures,  in  addition  to  other  matters,  has  been 
considerable,  wc  sincerely  hope  that  the  sale  may  be 
such  as  to  indemnify  him  for  the  outlay,  for  no  one 
in  this  country  expects  to  derive  any  emolument  from 
works  of  any  branch  of  natural  history  which  has  only 


a  limited  number  of  followers.  We  cannot  give  suffi- 
cient credit  to  the  translator  for  the  disinterested 
manner  in  which  he  follows  out  his  favourite  study, 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
constant  aid  which  is  given  to  mycological  research 
by  his  handbook  will  induce  its  numerous  readers  to 
give  (for  their  own  certain  advantage)  a  helping  hand 
in  the  present  instance.  M,  ?*.  B. 


The  Vine  in  the  Greenhouse. — This  might 
be  termed  the  vinery,  but  then  a  vinery  is  supposed  to 
be  a  house  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of  Grapes, 
whereas,  a  Vine  may  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  with 
plants  below  it  on  the  stage,  though  in  this  case  it  is 
best  to  have  plants  that  llower  before  the  Vine  over- 
head gets  too  dense  in  growth,  and  which  can  be  stood 
out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  or  which,  if  they  can- 
not be  stood  out-of-doors,  can  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  But  if  there  be  plenty  of  side  light  to  the 
greenhouse  plants  may  be  satisfactorily  grown,  as  the 
leafy  canopy  overhead  yields  grateful  shade  ;  and  if 
the  plants  get  drawn  a  little,  why,  there  is  no  great 
cause  for  alarm. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  are 
longest,  and  warm  June  has  given  place  to  hot  July,  the 
Villa  gardener's  Vine  requires  considerable  attention. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  we  are  referring  to  a  Vine  to 
which  no  fire-heat  has  been  applied  to  hasten  its 
growth.  Several  matters  require  attention,  and  one 
of  these  is  that  of  stopping  the  shoots.  The  fruit 
being  produced  upon  young  shoots  of  the  present 
season's  growth,  which  started  from  the  mature  buds 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  season,  it  is  usual 
to  stop  all  these  young  shoots,  except  the  terminal  or 
leading  one  in  a  young  Vine,  at  one  eye  or  point 
beyond  the  fruit  ;  and  where  the  spur  system  is  prac- 
tised to  stop  those  shoots  which  may  not  show  fruit  at 
a  similar  length,  as  if  allowed  to  grow  longer  their 
shade  would  injuriously  afiect  the  otherj.  This  is  the 
general  practice  of  Vine  cultivators,  and  if  it  is  not 
exactly  comprehended  by  the  uninitiated  it  yet  is  soon 
understood  when  reduced  to  practice. 

In  the  case  of  weak  Vines — Vines  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  get  into  as  strong  a  growth  as  possible — it  is 
advisable  to  allow  the  shoots  to  grow  a  few  joints 
further  if  the  extent  of  the  roof  will  admit  of  this  being 
done  ;  and  for  this  reason — in  order  to  promote  a 
more  vigorous  root-action.  Vegetable  physiologists 
assert  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
roots  and  the  branches  of  a  plant,  and  that  the 
one  acts  to  induce  the  other  to  vigorous  effort 
when  both  are  correct  in  action.  Hence  it  is  ad- 
visable, in  cases,  not  to  cut  off  part  of  a  shoot,  but 
in  due  time  merely  to  nip  out  its  terminal  bud,  as 
then  less  of  a  check  will  be  given  to  the  system. 
When  the  shoot  thus  nipped  is  found  too  long  for  the 
space,  it  may  be  gradually  shortened,  when  the  first- 
formed  leaves  have  so  increased  in  size,  or  the  laterals 
left  are  so  numerous  that  the  reciprocal  action 
between  the  roots  and  the  top  may  be  maintained 
without  any  great  check  to  the  system,  though  a  joint 
or  two  at  the  end  of  the  shoot  may  be  removed.  In 
very  vigorous  Vines,  where,  from  the  size  of  their 
leaves,  much  more  space  is  requisite  for  their  full  ex- 
posure to  light,  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stopped 
an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  bunch,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  give  full  exposure,  and  thus  complete  justice 
to  the  leaf  situated  close  to  the  bunch,  as  then  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  requisite  How  of  nutriment 
to  it. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  strengthen  the  base  end 
of  a  young  Vine  the  terminal  bud  may  be  nipped  out 
with  advantage  when  the  shoot  is  from  3  to  6  feet  in 
length.  In  thuci  removing  the  terminal  bud  of  a  young 
shoot,  to  increase  its  strength  at  its  base,  some  of  the 
buds  near  the  point  will  start  into  growth,  and  of 
these  the  strongest  must  be  selected  as  leader. 

We  have  put  these  directions  in  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible,  but  if  they  appear  a  little  difficult  at  first 
sight  the  reader  will  soon  come  to  understand  their 
application  when  he  has  had  a  season's  experience, 
or,  better  still,  a  lesson  from  a  capable  gardener. 

In  a  vinery  where  the  house  is  solely  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  Grapes,  what  is  known  as  the  "long- 


rod  system  "  is  that  generally  employed  in  cultivation  ; 
but  for  an  ordinary  greenhouse  what  is  known  as  the 
"  spur  system  "  is  invariably  followed,  and  it  is  known 
as  the  "spur  system  "  because  all  the  shoots  produced 
and  retained  during  summer  upon  established  Vines, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  shoot  in 
young  Vines,  are  cut  down  in  winter  to  one  or  more 
buds.  The  **spur  system"  is  best  for  the  greenhouse, 
because  it  involves  least  shade.  Lateral  shoots  should 
be  encouraged,  but  chiefly  at  the  base  of  young  bear- 
ing shoots  ;  those  nearest  the  end  next  the  fruit  being 
first  removed,  and  then  in  autumn,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  starting  into  growth,  the  smaller-looking 
buds  at  the  base — those  from  the  point  downwards— 
may  be  picked  out,  leaving  the  leaves  untouched,  and 
thus  a  greater  portion  of  substance  will  be  lodged  in 
the  buds  and  wood  ultimately  left  than  otherwise 
would  have  fallen  to  their  share.  Under  such  treat- 
ment winter  pruning  may  be  effected  shortly  after  cut- 
ting the  fruit,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  if 
it  be  deemed  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  matter  of  thinning  the  fruit  also  needs  atten- 
tion. This  should  be  done  as  early  as  convenient, 
when  the  berries  have  attained  the  size  of  half-grown 
green  Peas.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sooner  the  redund- 
ant berries  are  cut  out  the  better  will  it  be  for  those 
that  are  left  behind.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  thin- 
ningjshould  be  regulated  by  the  average  size  that  the 
berries  of  the  respective  varieties  arrive  at — a  know- 
ledge gained  by  experience.  In  the  case  of  a  green- 
house where  plants  are  grown  in  company  with  the 
Vines  it  is  best  to  thin  out  more  than  would  be  needed 
in  a  vinery,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  left  thick  and 
firm  on  the  bunch  the  berries  are  sometimes  apt  to 
become  destroyed  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  mould 
and  damp  in  the  autumn.  Therefore,  the  bunches 
should  be  loosely  hung  with  berries,  and  that  because 
at  the  time  when  they  need  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible the  air  may  circulate  freely  through  them.  In 
thinning  it  is  a  good  rule  to  cut  out  the  centre  berries, 
i.e.y  those  that  are  inside  instead  of  on  the  exterior  of 
the  bunch,  and  to  do  this  properly,  and  at  the  least 
danger  of  damage,  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  Grape 
scissors  should  be  used.  Some  who  engage  in  this 
delicate  work  steady  and  hold  the  bunch  in  position 
by  means  of  a  hooked  stick,  and  so  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  holding  it  by  the  hand.  The  task  of  thinning 
should  be  done  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  when 
the  weather  is  cool,  and  not  during  the  day  when  the 
sun  shines  fully  on  the  house. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

The  West  of  England  Rose  Show  :  Hereford, 
yuly  6. — Wiien  her  majesty  the  Rose  issues  cards  for 
her  reception  all  Herefordshire  seems  to  indulge  in 
temporary  insanity,  for  nowhere  have  I  met  courtiers 
more  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  their  queen  than  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  A  beehive 
is  a  joke  to  the  Shire  Hall  as  it  appeared  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  earnest  excitement  of  the  ladies  who  are 
decorating  in  the  corridors,  while  the  gentlemen  are 
staging  their  own  Roses  with  their  shirt  sleeves  tucked 
up,  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  wonder  and 
admiration  when  we  look  back  at  what  a  Rose  show 
was,  even  ten  years  ago.  "Small,"  but  not  so  "early" 
as  usual,  this  gathering  of  July  6,  1S77,  will  be 
memorable  for  ihe  rare  quality  and  colour  of  the 
Roses  shown. 

Judging  from  the  form  of  the  leading  exhibitors  one 
would  thmk  it  was  the  day  of  the  season  for  cutting. 
A  sad  mistake  was  made  (and  this  must  not  occur 
again)  in  fixing  the  same  day  for  Hereford  and  Ox- 
ford. Hereford  sadly  missed  Messrs.  Paul  &  Turner, 
(who  were  at  Oxford),  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  of 
their  Roses,  for  these  annual  rtu/iions  of  Rose- 
growers  have  a  social  charm,  and  are  the  origin  of 
many  pleasant  friendships.  The  disappointment  ex- 
pressed was  genuine  on  hearing  that  iVlr.  Camm  had 
missed  his  last  train,  treasures  and  all. 

But  to  the  room.  Oh,  that  we  could  devise  some 
mode  of  breaking  up  the  everlasting  monotony  of  the 
ribbon  border  of  four  long  rows  of  flowers  all  alike 
into  groups,  into  classes— anyhow,  so  as  to  introduce 
shrubs.  Ferns,  and  Palm?.  And  why  not  make  use  of 
the  orchestra,  as  at  St.  James'  Hall  on  Tuesday  last, 
for  one  or  two  specialites^  and  to  obtain  a  coup  tfa-il 
worth  traversing  England  for. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  detail  I  should  find  myself  on 
ground  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  of  last  week.  1  will,  therefore,  say  gene- 
rally that  the  quality  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  nur- 
serymen, and  amateurs  was  tip-top,  and  that  there 
were  witJiout  doubt  a  larger  proportion  of  faultless 
blooms  here  than  at  St.  James'  Hall,  or  any  other 
collection  I   have  seen  this  year.      One  could   not 
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suppress  a  sigh  at  meeting  a  few  old  friends,  e.g.. 
Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Captain  Christy, 
Mons.  Noman,  and  a  few  others  of  delicate  petal, 
looking  as  if  they  had  passed  a  restless  night  ;  as,  in 
fact,  they  had,  for  Herefordshire  was  visited  yesterday 
with  a  deluge  of  rain  (and  some  hail),  lasting  for 
many  hours.  In  novelties  I  noticed  among  Mr. 
Cranston's  twelve  Henry  Bennett,  Abel  Carriere, 
and  La  Rosiere,  all  very  dark  ;  and  Madame  Prosper 
Langier,  a  bright  and  distinct  carmine.  Mr. 
Noble  showed  a  brilliant  box  of  Queen  of  Bedders. 
She  answers  to  her  name,  and  will  catch  the  eye  any- 
where, but  is  not  a  show  Rose.  To  all  of  these  "a 
rivederla  !  " 

Mr.  Cranston,  invincible  at  home  and  dangerous 
everywhere,  was,  we  thought,  very  strong ;  but  he 
says  that  the  season  being  so  late  he  is  not  even  yet 
ready.  Mr.  Cant  richly  deserves  his  honours.  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Heavitree,  brought  a  Rose  show  by  himself, 
and  won  the  challenge  cup  given  by  Mr,  Cranston 
with  forty-eight  blooms,  grand  and  superbly  staged. 
This  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jowitt  last  year,  and 
will  become  the  property  of  whichever  of  these  two 
wins  it  in  1878,  unless  a  third  candidate  steps  in,  like 
the  umpire  in  the  tale  of  the  oyster,  and  swallows  it 
for  at  least  one  more  year.  But  the  best  Devon  and 
the  best  Hereford  are  hard  to  beat  in  Roses,  as  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  But  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  a  magnificent  box  of  twenty-four 
Fran5ois  Michelon,  ably  backed  by  Marie  Baumann 
and  La  France.  "  Fran9ois "  is  undoubtedly  the 
Rose  which  is  best  shown  to-day,  no  good  collection 
being  without  him  in  undeniable  form.  Mr.  Jowitt's 
box  of  twelve  of  the  same  Rose  was  splendid,  eclipsed 
only  by  Mr.  Arkwright's  Marechal  Niels,  which  were 
even  grander  and  more  level  than  he  had  them  at  the 
National. 

Amateurs  in  the  classes  limited  to  the  county  have 
made  marvellous  advance,  and  are  constantly,  as  their 
progress  becomes  sufficiently  marked,  promoting 
themselves  into  the  realms  above  of  the  open  classes. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  practice  which  obtains  still 
in  some  quarters  of  tying  Up  additional  foliage  should 
once  for  all  be  abandoned.  It  is  against  the  rules, 
and  is,  though  perhaps  (as  Martin  Tupper  would 
say)  conventional,  still  a  deceit.  Moreover,  though 
points  are  not  actually  given  for  foliage,  yet,  between 
two  very  even  exhibits,  the  best  foliage  and  staging 
would  as  certainly  win  the  fight  as  the  discovery  of 
any  addition  to  the  "  truss  "  would  lose  it.  Such  an 
addition  may  escape  the  judge's  eye  in  his  tour  of 
inspection,  the  more  so  that  now-a-days  he  is  not  on 
the  look-out  for  it :  the  possibility  ought  not  to 
exist. 

But  most  of  all  have  the  "  cottagers  "  distinguished 
themselves,  and  I  should  like  to  see  their  Roses 
staged  among  the  others,  instead  of  being  consigned 
'  to  a  side  room  insufficiently  advertised  by  the  cus- 
tomary dexter  digit,  for  they  will  stand  comparison. 
The  knowledge  of  how  to  grow,  and  how  not  to 
grow  a  Rose,  must  apply  to  other  produce  of  the 
garden  (universal  in  this  county,  but  ill-managed  and 
neglected),  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  spread  as 
fast  as  Twitch-grass.  Now  to  the  floral  decorations. 
It  must  be  a  pleasant  task  for  the  judge  (and  I  think 
Mr.  Boscawen  seemed  to  like  it)  to  linger  alone  in  a 
cool  atmosphere  of  grace  and  poetry  for  a  space  of  at 
least  an  hour,  a  pleasure  enhanced  by  the  hope  that  pre- 
sently he  will  be  introduced  to  the  owners  of  these  fair 
fingers  whose  delicate  tracery  he  has  been  ruthlessly 
criticising.  For  I  note  that  the  moment  the  door  is 
open  he  is  blockaded  by  the  fair  decorators,  who 
want  to  know  why  this  was  wrong,  why  that  was 
right,  and  to  cull  hints  for  future  campaigns.  Faces 
are  tell-tales.  I  saw  the  triumphant  **  I  told  you  so !  " 
the  remorseful  "  Ob,  why  did  I  leave  that  so?' '  and 
theflashot  "  Never  say  beaten.  Waittilli87Sand  see." 
The  usual  weaknesses  are  still  to  be  found  among  the 
contributions — the  too  evident  want  of  eye  for  colour 
arrangement  by  contrast — pink,  orange,  red,  reck- 
lessly crowded  together  without  any  neutral  gradient 
to  carry  the  eye  from  one  to  the  other — the  severe 
ring,  as  if  Roses  had  been  applied  with  the  mathe- 
matical precision  of  the  caliper  compass — the  covering 
of  a  surface  as  if  decoration  was  a  performance  instead 
of  a  graceful  adjunct — and  the  carelessness  in  finish. 

Decorators  must  not  forget  that  Nature  never  puts 
dissonant  colours  side  by  side,  unrelieved — as  in  a 
landscape  painting,  a  colour  once  introduced  must  be 
repeated — Flora  does  not  possess  a  box  of  trigonome- 
trical instruments.  Finish  is  a  sive  quA  non — a  vase 
must  bear  inspection  all  round — and,  as  a  *'pp"in 
music,  so  simplicity  in  the  art  of  decoration  must 
never  approach  insignificance.  Finally,  neither  Mr. 
Boscawen,  nor  any  other  judge  must  be  treated  as 
infallible  in  any  crotchet !  "  7ncdio  tutusima  ibis"  and 
**  mens  conscia  recti"  will  win  the  day.  May  I  ask 
whether,  in  Herefordshire,  the  drawing-room  tables 
are  always  covered  with  a  white  cloth  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  maroon  or  olive-green  covering  would 
have  given  a  kinder  relief  to  the  eyes  of  the  ladies 
while  at  work,  and  am  sure  that  it  would  have  pleased 
the  audience  afterwards.  One  novelty  Is  worth  a 
record,     There  appeared  in  the  centre  of  a  dinner- 


table  a  gigantic  obelisk  of  ice  ;  it  was  suggestive,  for 
one  could  not  help  peering  into  its  crystal  recesses,  if 
perhaps  a  fish  or  newt  or  any  other  aquatic  reptile 
might  be  immured  therein,  like  the  spider  in  a  block 
of  pure  amber.  (Happy  thought  for  next  year,  catch  a 
fish. )  The  hostess  must  weigh  well  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  establish  such  a  coldness  between  at 
least  four  of  her  party  of  twelve  guests,  for  radiating 
from  a  central  position  it  might  be  infectious.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  memorial  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  ! 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  much  of  what  I  saw 
was  in  extremely  good  taste,  and  that  the  honest 
rivalry  of  eight  years,  even  if  it  has  not  improved  the 
best  of  the  artificers,  has  still  imparted  an  influence  to 
hundreds  of  others  which  must  be  rewarded,  and  has 
benefited  public  taste  by  raising  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  contributors.  There  is  no  sign  of  decay 
in  this  now  ancient  Society  of  the  Hereford  and  West 
of  England  Rose  Show.  Planted  by  the  best  growers, 
nurserymen,  and  amateurs,  and  petted  by  such  talent 
and  beauty  as  flitted  in  the  corridors  of  the  Shire  Hall 
to-day,  I  prophesy  that  new  fibre  is  striking  out  in 
every  direction.  {From  a  Correspondent.) 


Rochester  and  Chatham  Horticultural : 
Jnne  26.— This  is  a  new  Society,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  the  practical  horticulturists  of  the 
three  towns  which  are  set  down  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway— Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Strood— and  for 
holding  an  annual  exhibition  of  horticultural  produce. 
The  county  of  Kent  has  some  remarkably  good  exhi- 
bitions, such  as  Tunbridge  Wells,  Maidstone,  Chisle- 
hurst,  Sevenoaks,  Westerham,  Tonbridge,  &c.,  and 
it  is  to  all  appearance  so  favourably  endowed  by 
Nature  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  that  good  produce  might  be  looked  for  in 
any  part  of  it.  Rochester  and  its  suburbs  is  scarcely 
a  plant-growing  district,  but  it  is  hoped  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  annual  exhibition  that  inducements 
will  be  held  out  to  persons  to  grow  plants  for  the  exhi- 
bition table.  The  Society  has  been  duly  organised, 
and  a  good  subscription  list  obtained.  The  exhibi- 
tion took  place  in  what  is  known  as  The  Vines,  a 
part  of  the  green  near  the  Cathedral  precincts,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  site  of  a  vine- 
yard. 

The  leading  point  of  interest  was  the  competition 
for  the  handsome  silver  cup  given  by  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  city,  for  the  best  groups  of  plants. 
The  possession  of  this  trophy  was  eagerly  sought  for 
by  several  citizens,  but  it  eventually  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Regnart,  Grouville  Cottage,  Birstal  Road, 
Rochester,  who  had  large  examples  of  Pleroma  ele- 
gans,  extra  fine,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major.  Plumbago 
capensis,  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  AUamanda 
Schottii,  Croton  pictus,  Cyathea  excelsa,  Echites  ru- 
bro-venosa.  Fuchsias,  &c.  From  Mr.  W.  Dewsbury, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  ol  Damley,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend, 
came  well-grown  plants,  made  up  mainly  of  Crotons 
and  Caladiums,  a  fine  Maranta  zebrina,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Alocasia  Jenningsii,  &c.  After  these 
fine  plants  there  was  a  considerable  falling  ofl;  the 
chief  honours  resting  with  Mr.  Phillips,  gr.  to  Captain 
Jackson,  Meopham,  who  had  capital  Achimenes, 
really  first  rate  variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  gold 
and  bronze,  and  double  and  single  varieties  of  the 
Zonal  section.  Of  the  double  varieties  Alice  Crousse, 
Asa  Gray,  Crown  Prince,  Aline  Sisley,  and  Jewel 
were  particularly  noticeable.  In  addition  to  the 
exhibitions  already  named  the  leading  ones  were  Mr. 
Harper,  gr.  to  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Holburgh ;  Mr. 
Daniels,  gr.  to  C.  Dickens,  Esq.,  Gad's  Hill;  R. 
L.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Mockbeggar ;  and  of  nurserymen, 
Messrs.  Regnart  and  Laurence. 

The  best  table  decoration  came  from  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  and  some  remarkably  good  cut  Roses  came 
from  Mr.  Harden,  gr.  to  J.  Wakeley,  Esq.,  and  the 
same  exhibitor  was  1st  with  six  blooms  also. 

In  the  fruit  classes  a  remarkably  good  collection  of 
eight  dishes  was  staged  by  Mr.  Dewhurst,  which  in- 
cluded Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling 
Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Violetle  Hative 
Nectarines,  Sir  C.  Napier  Strawberries,  and  Read's 
scarlet-flesh  Melon.  In  the  classes  for  black  and  white 
Grapes,  Mr.  Dewhurst  was  1st  with  capital  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling,  Mr.  Phillips  being 
2d  with  Black  Hamburgh,  and  R.  L.  Cobb,  Esq., 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  an  admirable  collection 
of  eight  varieties,  to  which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded, 
came  from  Mr.  Phillips,  consisting  of  Defiance  and 
Green  Gage  Tomatos,  Tender  and  True  Cucumber, 
Myatt's  Kidney  Potatos,  Ringleader  Peas,  and  Short- 
horn Carrot ;  Mr.  Dewsbury  came  in  2d.  The  best 
brace  of  Cucumbers,  Tender  and  True,  came  from 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Dewsbury  was  only  just  below 
him  with  Cox's  Volunteer.  In  the  vegetable  classes 
all  the  products  were  of  a  meritorious  character. 

There  were  some  classes  for  cottagers,  but  few  were 
found  competing.  Probably  the  show  was  to  many 
of  them  quite  a  novelty  ;  and  by  next  year,  if  another 
exhibition  is  held,  they  will  become  more  familiar 
with  the  idea,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  their  produc- 
tions will  be  forthcoming.  (From  a  Correspondent.) 


Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural :  June  27 
and  28.  — This  Society  held  its  annual  summer  show 
on  the  above  days,  as  usual,  in  the  Pavilion  and  ad- 
jacent grounds.  Plants  as  a  rule  are  seldom  seen  to 
such  advantage  in  rooms  as  under  canvas  on  green 
turf,  but  so  far  as  a  building  is  capable  the  Pavilion 
possesses  many  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  pleasant  grounds  attached,  which,  although 
limited  in  extent,  afford  an  agreeable  promenade  for 
visitors,  neither  is  the  heat  so  oppressive  as  it  often  is 
in  tents  during  summer.  The  opening  day  was  fine, 
the  company  numerous  and  fashionable.  The  prin- 
cipal collections  of  flowering  plants  were  arranged  in 
a  roomy  tent  on  the  lawn  ;  the  Ferns,  fine-foliage 
plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruit  occupied  the  spacious 
room~s  overlooking  it.  In  some  of  the  leading 
classes  the  exhibitors  were  not  very  numerous, 
but  to  compensate  for  this  there  was  all  but  a  total 
absence  of  inferior  productions.  For  the  Ashbury 
Cup,  offered  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  there  were  two  entries.  Balchin  &  Nell 
were  easily  1st,  with  a  remarkably  fine  group,  in 
which  Erica  Paxtoni,  E.  ampuUacea  Barnesii,  Bou- 
gainvillea  glabra,  Ixora  amboinensis,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  Statice  imbricata,  andKalosanthesminiata  were 
both  large  and  well  flowered.  Mr.  E.  Meachin,  gr. 
to  C.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Withdeane,  was  2d,  his 
collection  containing  a  very  good  plant  of  Aerides 
Fieldingii  bearing  four  good  spikes,  A.  odoratum. 
Erica  jasminiflora,  AUamanda  Hendersoni  and 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  fresh,  clean,  and  finely 
bloomed. 

Four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — 1st,  Mr.  Ver- 
rall,  gr.  to  F.  Shenstone,  Esq.,  Barecombe. 

Eight  Orchids.— 1st  Mr.  Rutland,  gr.  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor, 
showing  an  effective  collection  in  which  Aerides 
crispum,  A.  Lobbii,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra, 
and  Cypripedium  barbatum,  were  well  bloomed. 

Four  Orchids. — Here  again  Mr.  Rutland  was  1st. 
In  his  exhibit  Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  were  not 
only  excellently  flowered,  but  furnished  with  good 
healthy  foliage  down  to  the  bottom — a  condition 
these  plants  are  not  always  seen  in.  Mr.  C.  Driver, 
gr.  to  Miss  Brodie,  Eastbourne,  was  2d,  showing 
amongst  others  a  beautifully-bloomed  Lsdia 
purpura  ta. 

Ten  fine-foliage  plants. — Messrs.  Balchin  &  Nell 
were  well  to  the  fore,  staging  an  exceptionally  good 
lot,  noticeable  amongst  which  were  Croton  majesti- 
cus,  large,  profusely  furnished,  and  finely-coloured ; 
the  old  but  still  beautiful  C.  angustifolius  in  splendid 
garb ;  Stevensonia  grandifoHa,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Areca  sapida,  and  Cycas  revoluta,  were  likewise  large 
and  well  grown.  Mr.  W.  Miles,  CliftonvUle,  was  2d, 
showing  smaller  but  very  nicely-grown  examples, 
including  a  good  specimen  of  Areca  Verschafleltii, 
Cycas  revoluta  and  Theophrasta  imperialis.  Mr. 
Driver  was  a  close  3d.  In  this  group  was  an  unusually 
fine  Alocasia  gigantea  and  Anthurium  crystallinum. 

Four  fine-foliage  plants. — Mr.  Meachin  1st,  with 
nice  but  not  over-large  plants;  Mr.  Driver  2d.  In 
his  lot  Acalypha  tricolor  was  very  well  coloured. 

Ferns  were  also  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  show. 
Messrs.  Balchin  &  Nell  were  here  again  1st  vrith 
plants  both  large  and  in  faultless  condition ;  of  'Tree 
Ferns  they  had  Cibotium  regale,  Cyathea  medullaris 
and  Alsophila  excelsa  on  short  stems,  but  with  fine 
spreading  heads  ;  Davallia  Mooreana,  Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla,  and  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  were 
equally  well  done,  zd,  Mr.  Driver ;  3d,  Mr.  Ley, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Croydon. 

Single  stove  plant. — 1st,  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Nell, 
with  an  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  bearing  some 
fifty  flowers,  but  only  a  moderate  variety,  the  blooms 
being  inferior  in  size  to  many  of  the  fine  forms  of  this 
deservedly  popular  subject.  2d,  Mr.  Rutland,  with  a 
smaller  plant,  producing  larger  flowers ;  3d,  Mr. 
Driver,  also  exhibiting  an  Anthurium. 

Eight  Pelargoniums.— Mr.  Meachin  1st,  with  a 
finely  flowered  group  ;  he  likewise  took  1st  honours 
for  four  fancies. 

Six  Fancy  Pelargoniums.  —  Messrs.  Balchin  & 
Nell  again  occupied  the  1st  place,  as  also  for  sue 
Zonals  ;  Mr.  W.  Miles,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  2d  ; 
Mr.  Meachin,  3d.  The  plants  collectively  in  this 
class  were  nicely  flowered,  but  moderate  in  size. 

Cut  flowers. — Roses,  for  the  season,  were  well 
represented.  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Piltdown  Nur- 
sery, Uckfield,  took  1st  in  the  open  class  of  forty-eight 
(trebles),  with  a  really  good  lot  of  flowers,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  were  Baron  Haussman,  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  Adam,  Edward  Morren,  Perfection  de 
Lyon,  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  Mrs.  WooUard,  The 
Nursery,  Crooksbridge,  2d.  Twenty-four  (trebles)  : 
Mr.  J.  W.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield,  ist ;  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Halls  2d.  Twelve  (trebles) :  1st,  Mr.  J. 
Ridout,  gr.  to  T.  B.  Heywood,  Reigate,  staging  a 
good  stand,  the  best  of  which  were  Marie  Baumann, 
Edward  Morren,  La  France,  and  Abel  Grand,  large 
and  fine  ;  Mr.  W.  Martu),  Blackstone,  Woodman- 
cote,  2d;  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Halls,  3d.  Twelve 
single  blooms :  1st,  Mr.  H.  Davis,  Horsham,  with  a 
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dozen  very  fine  flowers.  In  the  amateur's  class  for 
twenty-four  Mr.  W.  Martin  was  placed  ist,  with  a 
good  even  stand ;  Mr.  T,  Gravely  2d  ;  Mr.  Davis, 
Horsham,  3d.  Twelve  (amateurs)  :  Mr,  Rutland  1st. 
His  Marechal  Niel  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  were  grand 
fl-jwers.     2d,  Mr.  Martin  ;  3d,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Halls. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes. — ist,  Messrs.  Mitchell; 
here  Madame  Willermoz  and  Devonlensis  were  in 
unusually  fine  condition.     2d,  Mrs.  WooUard. 

Twenty-four  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  — Messrs.  Bal- 
chin  &  Nell  had  a  fine  group,  which  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  ist  prizs  ;  they  were  very  tastefully 
arranged,  the  banches  not  too  closely  packed,  so  as  to 
give  Lhem  the  dumpy  appearance  cut  flawers  too 
often  have  when  shown  in  this  way.  2d,  Mr.  Morse, 
The  Nurseries,  Epsom. 

Fruit  was  forthcoming  in  moderate  quantities,  and 
generally  good. 

One  Pine. — 1st,  Mr.  Rutland  ;  2d,  Mr.  Barnes,  gr. 
to  Sir  S.  M.  Wilson,  Uckfield.  Three  banches  black 
Grapes. — Mr.  Vickering,  gr.  to  W.  Lee  Ewart,  Esq., 
Chichester,  ist,  showing  good  bunches  with  large 
hammered  berries  a  Uitle  short  in  colour  ;  Mr.  Warren, 
gr.  to  J.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Balcombe  Place,  2d. 
Three  bunches  white  Grapes. — Mr.  Warren  ist,  with 
very  fine  examples  of  Chasselas  Musque,  good  in  berry 
and  bunch  for  the  kind,  and  quite  free  from  cracking  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Aptin,  Broadwater,  showing  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Eight  Peaches. — 1st,  Mr.  Holman,  gr.  to  A.  Wright, 
Esq.,  St.  John's  Common,  having  a  really  fine  dish 
of  Grosse  Mignonne ;  Mr.  Rutland  2d,  with  Violette 
Hadve.  Eight  Nectarines. — 1st,  Messrs.  Bilchin  & 
Neil,  showing  a  beautifully  coloured  dish  of  Elruge  ; 
Mr.  Rutland  2d.  Mr.  Rutland  was  1st  with  James 
Veitch  Strawberries,  large  and  finely  coloured.  In 
the  competition  restricted  to  the  county  of  Sussex  Mr. 
Vickering  was  1st  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes. 
Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  :  1st,  Mr.  Aptin.  Mr, 
Rutland  was  1st  in  the  classes  for  one  Pine,  six 
Peaches,  six  Nectarines,  four  dishes  of  Strawberries, 
and  a  single  dish. 

The  arrangements  of  the  show  were,  as  they  have 
long  been,  carried  out  by  the  veteran  Mr.  Spary, 
whose  taste  and  abilities  in  these  matters  are  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  put  everything  in  the  right  place  to 
produce  the  best  results.  {Fro/n  a  Correspondent. ) 


Brentwood  Horticultural :  yune  2S.  —  This 
Society  held  its  summer  show  in  the  grounds  of 
W.  A.  Ogg,  Esq.,  Warley,  and  it  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  eflectLve  and  well  arranged,  and,  as 
far  as  the  products  went,  was  a  good  one  in  all 
respects,  excepting  in  vegetables.  These  latter,  as 
indeed  seems  to  be  too  generally  the  case  this  season, 
were  very  limited  in  quantity  and  wanting  in  quality. 
In  the  first  class,  for  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  Messrs.  Bones  and  Lane  competed 
well,  the  silver  cup  offered  being  awarded  to  D. 
Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park  (Mr.  Bones,  gr.), 
who  had  in  his  collectiun  splendid  specimens  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Erica  obbita,  and  E. 
Paxtoni,  the  latter  being  a  very  meritoiious  specimen. 
For  four  similar  plants  O.  E.  Coope,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Bradley,  gr.),  received  the  higher  award.  Ferns 
(stove)  were  well  shown,  C.  P.  Matthews,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Woodhams,  gr.),  being  1st,  with  well  grown 
dissimilar  varieties— W.  A.  Ogg,  Esq.  (Mr.  Wise, 
gr.),  having  received  a  well  merited  equal  ist  prize 
lor  six  splendid  plants  of  Todea  superba.  Pelargoniums 
were  very  plentifully  shown — the  six  show  varie- 
ties staged  by  Major-General  Fitche  (Mr.  Lane, 
gr.),  were  awarded  ist  prize,  being  very  robust  and 
well  grown  ;  amongst  this  generally  good  lot  Excellent 
and  Diana  were  especially  so.  In  the  class  for  six 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  D.  Mcintosh  was  1st  with  well- 
sustained  masses  of  bloom.  Liberty  and  Princess  Teck 
being  perhaps  the  best.  The  Gloxinias  shown  in 
competition  by  W.  A.  Ogg,  Esq.,  and  which  de- 
servedly received  the  premier  prize,  were  immense, 
both  as  regards  size  of  the  blooms  and  foliage.  Roses 
inithe  cut  bloom  division  formed  along  with  herbaceous 
plants  no  mean  display.  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester,  was 
1st  with  seventy-two  varieties;  Mr.  Meadmore,  Rom- 
ford, being  a  neat  2d.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
blooms  staged  were  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Comtesse 
d'Uxford,  and  Marie  Finger.  For  forty-eight  Rose.-:, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Farver  (J.  Edwards,  gr.),  Stisted 
Rectory,  was  a  good  isr.  With  herbaceous  cut 
blooms  .Messrs.  Saltmarsh  carried  away  the  higher 
award.  Dinner-table  decorations,  &c.,  were  less 
numerous  than  has  been  customary.  In  the  class  for 
lady  amateurs,  Miss  F.  Pemberton,  Round  House, 
Havering,  had  a  very  chaste  display,  rightly  receiving 
Ist  prize;  Mr.  Burley,  Brentwood,  sustaining  his  old 
fame  well  in  the  kindred  class,  also  claimed  ist  priz*. 

Fruits  were  fairly  well  shown — the  best  collection 
coming  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre  (Mr. 
Gadd.  gr.),  and  the  best  black  Grapes  from  Mr. 
Farrance,  Chadwell  Heath  —  Mr.  Woodhams  stag- 
ing splendid  bunches  somewhat  deficient  in  colour. 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  cut 
Roses,  not  for  competition  ;  and  a  grand  Nepen- 
thes, growing  in  a  square  latticed  wooden  basket, 
which  was    labelled    Nepenthes    Rafllesiana  —  but 


which,  if  our  memory  is  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  a 
more  recent  and  better  variety.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  arrangementts  generally  exist- 
ing at  these  shows,  so  thoroughly  do  all  interest 
themselves  in  working  out  the  details.  The  tents  were 
pitched  in  a  continuous  semicircle  upon  the  higher 
ground,  others  with  implements,  &c.,  were  placed 
so  as  to  complete  an  ellipse,  within  which  area  the 
excellent  band  was  platformed.  The  liberal  owner  of 
the  grounds  had  brought,  we  believe  from  Erin,  three 
bagpipe  players,  which  proved  a  singular  additional 
attraction  to  the  large  company  assembled.    IV,  E, 


Richmond  Horticultural  :  June  28. — The 
annual  exhibition  was  held  as  heretofore  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park,  Richmond.  The  Society  has  only  been 
established  some  three  years,  yet  its  displays  as  regards 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  various  productions 
are  quite  equal  to  any  that  are  to  be  seen  within  a 
simitar  distance  of  London.  The  site  where  the  show 
is  held  is  most  beautiful,  and  contributes  not  a  little 
in  bringing  visitors  from  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  principal  attractions  of  the  show  here  are  always 
the  groups  of  plants  either  in  or  out  of  flower, 
arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square 
feet.  In  this  there  was  a  numerous  and  keen  compe- 
tition, the  first  and  second  prize  lots  being  both  inte- 
resting and  effectively  arranged  ;  Mr.  W.  Bowell,  gr. 
to  Sir  H.  W,  Parker,  Richmond,  took  1st  :  Mr. 
F.  R.  Kinghorn,  Richmond,  2d.  The  position  of 
these  competitors  would  have  been  reversed  had  not 
the  second  group  been  a  little  wanting  in  tall  foliage, 
to  set  off"  the  flowering  plants  to  better  advantage. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  3d ;  Messrs. 
Hooper  &:  Co.,  Twickenham,  4th. 

Nine  fine-foliage  plants. — Mr.  Kinghorn  1st ;  Mr. 
Bates,  gr,  to  W.  H,  Punchard,  Esq.,  Twickenham, 
2d — both  lots  consisting  of  well-grown  plants. 

Nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  flower. — 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  ist. 

Eight  Orchids. — Here  the  competition  was  very 
close,  Mr.  Bates  taking  1st  honours  with  smaller  but 
more  evenly  flowered  plants  than  his  opponents  ;  2d, 
Messrs.  Jackson.  In  the  first  collection  was  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  Aerides  Dayanum,  with  a  couple  of 
beautiful  spikes ;  and  A.  Lobbii.  3d,  Mr.  A,  Williams, 
gr.  to  J.  Bridgeman,  Esq.,  Twickenham. 

Eight  exotic  Ferns. — Mr.  D.  East,  gr.  to  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.,  East  Sheen,  ist ;  all  his  plants  were  well  grown 
and  very  fresh.  2d,  Mr.  J.  Cornhill,  gr.  to  J.  S. 
Virtue,  Esq.,  Weybridge. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  flower. — Ist, 
Mr.  Crafter,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  W.  Finch,  Kingston 
Hill ;  2  i,  Mr.  Attrill,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Freake,  Esq., 
Kingston. 

Six  fine-foliage  plants. — Mr,  Crafter  was  also  1st 
here,  and  Mr.  Attrill  2d. 

Six  exotic  Ferns. — Mr.  W.  Smith,  gr.  to  A.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  Twickenham,  1st;  Mr.  Morell,  gr.  to  J.  S. 
Rutter,  Esq.,  2d.  Twelve  hardy  Ferns. — Mr.  James, 
gr.  to  W.  Farnell  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  1st ;  Mr. 
Crafter  2d. 

Pelargoniums  were  nicely  flowered  for  so  late  in  the 
season,  but  the  specimens  somewhat  small.  Mr.  James 
took  1st  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  2d  in  the  class 
for  six  large-flowered  kinds,  and  also  for  six  fancies. 

Table  decorations  ;  three  stands  or  vases  (open). — 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary's  Grove  Nursery,  Rich- 
mond ;  2d,  Mr.  Kinghorn  ;  3d,  Messrs.  Dobson  & 
Sons.  Three  stands  or  vases  (lady  amateurs  only). — 
Ist,  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  Richmond  ;  2d,  Mrs.  G. 
Moran  ;  3d,  Miss  Augusta  M.  Warde,  Richmond. 
A  single  vase  (lady  amateurs  only).— Miss  Isabella 
Warde,  Richmond,  ist  ;  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  2d. 
Hand  bouquet  (open). — ist,  Mr.  W.  Brown;  2d, 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons. 

Thirty-six  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each  (nursery- 
men).— 1st,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough;  3d,  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons.  Twenty-four 
Roses  (nurserymen). — 1st,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  2d, 
Mr.  C.  Turner;  3d,  Mr.  G.  Masters,  Weybridge. 
Twenty-four  Roses  (amateurs). — ist,  Mr.  W.  Mace, 
gr.  to  Captain  Eastwick,  Teddington  ;  2d,  Mr.  Moor- 
man, gr.  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston. 

Fruit  was  remarkably  good,  and  shown  in  consider- 
able quantities.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  Fry,  gr.  to  L. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Eastcott,  was  ist,  with  a  collection,  all 
good  ;  2d,  Mr.  G.  Cornhill. 

Three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  (open). — 1st,  Mr, 
D.  East,  with  moderate  sized  bunches,  the  berries 
large,  even,  and  jet-black ;  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  2d, 
had  also  good  bunches,  but  a  little  looser.  Tliree 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  (open). — Here  Mr.  Bates 
ttoud  1st,  with  Foster's  Seedling,  well  coloured  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Edwards,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Tristram,  Liphouk. 

Three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  (competition  limited 
to  the  Society's  district). — 1st,  Mr.  Bates;  2d,  Mr. 
East.  Three  bunches  white  Grapes  (Society's  dis- 
trict).—1st,  Mr.  bates;  2d,  Mr.  H.  Child,  gr.  to  H.  G. 
Sraiib,  Eiq. 

Special  prizes^,  given  by  Lady  John  Chichester  for 
a  model  garden.  — 1st,  Mr.  J.  Wells;  2d,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Ellis,  gr.  to  A.    Hcenan,  Esq.     Given  by  Lady 


Alice  Peel  for  six  Dracaenas.  —  ist,  Mr.  Crafter;  2d, 
Mr.  W.  Bowell.  Given  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  for 
six  exotic  Ferns.  —  1st,  Mr.  Smith;  2d,  Mr.  Bowell. 
Given  by  C.  T.  White,  Esq.,  for  twelve  Palms. —  ist, 
Mr.  Kinghorn;  2d,  Mr.  Cornhill.  Given  by  W.  H. 
Punchard,  Esq.,  for  six  Orchids.  —  1st,  Mr.  Bates; 
2d,  Mr.  East.  Given  by  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  the 
best  Adiantum  farleyense. — ist,  Mr.  Bates;  2d,  Mr. 
Smith.  Given  by  John  Hales,  Esq.,  for  six  table 
plants.  —  ist,  M"-.  Bates;  2d,  Mr.  James.  Given  by 
Mr.  James  Wigan  for  six  Adiantums.  —  ist,  Mr. 
Crafter;  2i3,  Mr.  Smith.  Given  by  S.  Walker,  Esq., 
for  a  plant-case  furnished.  —  ist,  ^liss  Augusta  ^L 
Warde.  Given  by  the  Hon.  J.  C.  W.  Vivian  for 
four  Lycopodiums.  —  ist,  Mr.  James;  2d,  Mr.  Bowell. 
—Given  by  H.  G.  Bohn,  Esq.,  for  twenty-four  Roses. 
—  1st,  Mr.  G.  Marlow;  2d,  Mr.  James. 

Silver  cup  given  by  Messr5.  James  Carter  iS:  Co.  for 
twelve  dishes  of  vegetable?.  —  ist,  Mr.  Crafter,  who 
showed  a  very  fine  collection.  Prize  given  by  H.S.H. 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  for  a  set  of  five  window  plants, 
grown  by  cottagers,  artisans,  railway  servants  and 
labourers  in  the  Society's  district. — Mr.  J.  Saunders 
and  Mr.  J.  Goodwin  were  ist  and  23.  Given  by  Sir 
Arthur  Rugge-Price  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
(cottager's). ^Mr.  J.  Goodwin  ist,  Mr.  T.  B.  Giles  2d. 
Given  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Burdett  for  six  kinds  oj 
vegetables. — ist,  Mr.  J.  Tigwell. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  Uie  following  nurserymen. 
— Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  exhibited  a 
very  fine  group  of  plants,  consisting  of  Nepenthes, 
Palms,  Sarracenias,  Ferns,  fine-foliage  and  new  plants, 
interspersed  with  about  thirty  Orchids  in  flower,  and 
the  handsome  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  ;  they  had 
also  several  boxes  of  Roses  ;  to  Messrs.  Osborn 
&  Sons,  Fulham,  who  had  a  very  good  bank  of  fine- 
leaved  and  variegated  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson 
&  Sons,  Tooting,  for  an  excellent  and  beautiful  group 
of  flowering  and  ornamental  plants,  including  the 
singular  Brassavola  Digbyana  in  bloom,  as  also  several 
examples  of  rare  Odontoglots  ;  to  Mr.  Dean,  for  a 
large  and  very  effective  lot  of  bedding  and  herbaceous 
plants  ;  to  Mr.  Herbst,  for  collection  of  Palms,  &c.  ; 
to  Mr.  Laing,  for  cut  Roses,  &c. ;  to  Mr.  Turner  for 
Pinks.  {Frojn  a  Correspondent.) 


Bitterne  and  West  End  Horticultural :  JulyA^ 
^This  is  a  somewhat  small  show,  but  a  very 
interesting  one  to  the  neighbourhood,  always  looked 
forward  to  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  a  district 
holiday.  Bitterne  is  a  very  pleasant  suburb  of 
Southampton,  with  many  high-class  residences  about 
it,  and  the  gentry  take  turns  in  giving  the  show 
accommodation  in  their  grounds.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Moorlands,  the  residence 
of  Captain  H.  Sholio  Douglas. 

The  leading  exhibitor  is  Mr.  Hazelfoot,  of  Moor 
Hill  (Mr.  N.  Blandford,  gr.).  His  leading  collection 
of  nine  plants  comprised  Latania  borbonica,  some 
good  Caladiums,  Ferns,  &c.,  all  clean  and  well 
grown.  Mr.  Blandford  also  had  the  best  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  comprising  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Statice  profusa,  is-z.  Captain  Andrew,  R.N,,  had 
the  second  best  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  com- 
prising Adiantum  farleyense,  Croton  variegatus,  the 
variegated  Pine-apple,  &c.  Additional  groups  of 
plants  came  from  Mr.  Hazelfoot  and  W.  S.  Gillett^ 
Esq.  (Mr.  T,  Grant,  gr.),  which  greatly  helped  the 
display.  The  plants  were  generally  of  good  size, 
well  and  cleanly  grown,  as  if  the  exhibitor  took  pride 
in  displaying  them  at  the  local  show  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Variegated  Pelargoniums  were  so  well  done  as  to 
be  a  striking  feature.  They  were  sadly  wanted  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  in 
London.  The  six  plants  displayed  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  P. 
Hoare  were  perfect  specimens,  and  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Beauty,  Prince 
Silverwings,  Italia  Unita,  and  Meteor.  The  best  nine, 
from  Mr,  Blandford,  were  only  just  inferior,  and 
included  Lady  Cullura,  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Impt-ratrice  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
Fascination,  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Blandford  had 
by  far  the  best  six  Fuchsias,  Roderick  Dhu  and  Rose 
of  Castile  being  very  fine. 

In  the  way  of  fruit,  Mr.  T.  Grant  had  the  best 
four  dishes,  comprising  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
and  Strawberries.  He  also  staged  some  excellent 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
and  a  dish  of  Peaches  in  a  miscellaneous  group. 
Some  Sir  J.  Paxton  Strawberries  contributed  by  Capt. 
Andrew,  R  N.,  were  particularly  fine.  Outdoor 
fruits  on  the  whole  illustrated  the  backwardness  of  the 
season. 

Good  cut  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Jackson 
and  W.  S.  Gillett,  and  in  the  class  for  twelve  cut 
flowers  Captain  Andrew  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  placed 
equal  1st.  Vegetables  were,  on  the  whole,  well 
shown  by  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers  ;  and 
in  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  J.  Kingsbury,  South- 
ampton, WD>  the  only  exhibitor.  Some  very  fine 
Sweet  Williams  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  and  were  Highly  Commended. 
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Stevenage  Horticultural :  July  5. — Like  many 
other  societies,  the  Stevenage  Society  seeks  in  the 
first  instance  to  encourage  cottage  gardening  in  its 
district,  and  supplements  the  work  by  giving  prizes 
for  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners.  The  cot- 
tagers' produce  relatively  is  generally  far  ahead  of  that 
found  in  the  other  divisions,  but  then  it  must  be  said 
the  prizes  are  small,  and  scarcely  fitted  to  bring 
forward  good  exhibits. 

In  the  cottagers'  plant  classes  prizes  are  offered  for 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Calceolarias,  and  for 
plants  other  than  those  named.  The  best  Calceolaria 
was  one  of  the  herbaceous  varieties,  of  bond  fide 
window  growth,  well-bloomed,  and  very  clean 
and  healthy.  Begonias,  Cacti,  Hydrangeas,  &c. , 
were  all  creditably  grown.  There  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  usual  quality  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  consequent 
upon  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

In  the  open  classes  the  leading  exhibitors  of  table 
decorations  and  cut  flowers  were  Mrs.  Geo.  Salmon 
and  Captain  Fellowes,  of  cut  Roses  the  Rev,  T.  H. 
Gill  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Jenlngs  ;  and  of  vegetables  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  Seager  and  Captain  Fellowes.  Collec- 
tions of  wild  flowers  by  cottagers  were  remarkably 
good.  Among  plants  were  Fuctisias,  Palms,  Balsams, 
Coleus,  Caladiums,  &c.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
generally  well  shown.  The  exhibition  was  greatly 
helped  by  some  boxes  of  fine  cut  Roses  from  Messrs. 
E.  P.  Francis  ik  Co.,  nurserymen,  Hertford. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHBATH, LONDON^ 
For  theWeejcIending  Wednesday,  July  ii,  1877. 
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5. — A  very  fine  day.     Cool.     Heavy  clouds,  thunder- 
storm, and  heavy  rain  at  8.30  r.M. 

6. — Fine  day,  very  cloudy  at  times.     Showery  in  the 
afternoon,  and  frequent  thunder  heard.     Cool. 

7. — A  fine  day.     Cold.     Very    dull   and  showery  at 
times.     Thunder  and  lightning  in  evening. 

8. — A  dull,    cold    day :     fine    at    mtervals.       Slight 
showers  at  times. 

9. — A  very  cloudy  dull  day.     Few  drops  of  rain  at 
times.     Cool. 
10. — A  very  fine  clear  warm  day.     Strong  breeze, 
II. — A  fine  cloudy  day.     Cool  breeze.     Clear  at  night. 


London:  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  July  7,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  de- 
creased from  30.13  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
to  29  98  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  increased 
to  30.03  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  3d,  decreased 
to  29. 88  inches  by  noon  on  the  6th,  and  increased  to 
30.19  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean 
reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was  30  inches, 
being  0.17  inch  below  that  of  the  precedmg  week, 
and  the  same  as  the  average  value. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  ranged  between  714°  on  the  4th 
and  63"  on  the  ist ;  the  mean  value  ior  the  week  was 
6Si°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  varied  from  44!"  on  the  7th  to  55"  on  the 
1st ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  49:i''.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
194°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  was  23"  on  the 
3d,  and  the  least  S''  on  the  1st. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows  :— 1st,  57''.5  ;  2d,  59°.3  ;  3d,  58°.! ;  4th,  60". 2; 
5th,  57°.7  ;  6th,  54".8  ;  7th,  52^9  j  and  the  departures 
in  defect  of  their  respective  averages  were : — 3°- 7,  I'.S, 
3°. I,  1°. I,  3°.8,  6°.8,  and  8''.9.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  for  the  week  was  57i°,  being  4'*.  2 
below  -the  average  of  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  150^* 
on  the  5th,  144^  on  the  4th,  and  140'  on  the  3d  j 


on  the  1st  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  83^  The 
lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with  its 
bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  36^"  on  the  7th,  and 
394°  on  the  6th ;  the  mean  for  the  seven  low  readings 
was  42^ 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  W.  and 
S-W,,  and  its  strength  moderate.  The  weather  during 
the  week  was  generally  fine,  but  cool  and  showery, 
and  the  sky  cloudy.  Slight  thundcrstonns  occurred 
on  the  3d,  4th,  5ch,  6th,  and  7th. 

Rain  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week  j  the 
amount  collected  was  0.64  inch. 

England  :  Temperature, — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  80"  at  Man- 
chester, and  75^"  at  Nottingham ;  at  Liverpool  64" 
was  the  highest  temperature  in  the  week.  The  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  714°.  The  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  42°  at 
Sheffield,  425"  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Eccles ; 
at  Sunderland  49°  was  the  lowest  temperature  in  the 
week  :  the  general  mean  from  all  stations  was  442°- 
The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the 
greatest  at  Manchester,  35°,  and  the  least  at  Liver- 
pool, 20j°.  The  mean  range  from  all  stations  was  27°. 

Tne  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
the  highest  at  Manchester,  73*,  and  the  lowest  at 
Liverpool,  6i^°;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  671*.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  tempera- 
tures  was  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  451°,  and  the 
highest  at  Portsmouth,  52^" ;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  49i°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  least  at  Liverpool, 
12%  and  the  greatest  at  Manchester,  25;}°;  the  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  Jrom  all  stations  was  18. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  56:^,  being  6^°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  correspondmg  week  in  1S76.  The  highest  was 
58}",  at  Brighton  and  Plymouth,  and  the  lowest  52;}^, 
at  Eccles. 

Rain  fell  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  at  most 
stations.  The  amounts  varied  from  \\  inch  at 
Liverpool,  and  i^  inch  at  Norwich,  to  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  at  Brighton  and  Truro.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  half  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  showery,  cool, 
and  the  sky  generally  cloudy.  Thunderstorms  were 
general  during  the  week  at  most  places. 

Scotland  :  Te!?iperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  ranged  from  69:5"  at  Aberdeen  to 
63°  at  Paisley  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
66°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  varied  from 
43°  at  Paisley  to  47°  at  Leith  ;  the  general  mean  from 
all  stations  was  445°.  The  mean  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  21:1°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  54?°,  being  3°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  at  Dundee,  55^,  and  the  lowest  at  Paisley,  53:^°. 

Rain. — The  lalls  of  rain  at  the  various  stations 
ranged  from  I  inch  at  Edinburgh  to  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  at  Dundee  and  Paisley ;  the  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  six-tenths  of  an  inch, 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
69^°,  the  lowest  40|°,  the  range  29°,  the  mean  551", 
and  the  fall  of  rain_a55  inch. 


Meteorological  ObseJ-vaiions  inade  at  Blackkeatk 
during  the  Month  oj  June,  1S77. — The  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  for  the  month  was  29.846  inches, 
being  0.033  inch  above  the  average  of  the  preceding 
thirty-six  years.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  air 
was  84°.  7,  on  the  19'h  ;  the  lowest  temperature  43°.3. 
on  the  17th.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the 
air  was  74".  4;  the  mean  low-night  temperature  was 
51". 5  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  6i''.4  ; 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  49".  2. 
The  mean  of  all  the  highest  readings  in  sun's  rays  was 
I32''.8,  and  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  was  42, 

Rain  fell  on  seven  days,  the  amount  collected  was 
0,64  inch,  being  1.30  inch  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  sixty-two  years.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
on  the  nth  and  I2th. 

Summary  of  the  wind  for  the  month: — N.,  four 
days  ;  E  ,  nine  days  ;  S.,  seven  days  ;  and  W.,  ten 
days. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 

The  Arctic  Woodland. — Popular  impressions 
are  often  far  from  the  trutli,  and  in  regard  to  the 
Arctic  regions  they  are  undoubtedly  so.  A  treeless 
land  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  the  idea 
which  would  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the  regions  in 
question.  Yet  this,  though  true,  is  not  all  the  truth. 
Within  the  Arctic  circle  are  found  trees  often  forming 
considerable  though  stunted  forests.  In  Eastern 
Siberia  Pines  and  other  trees  come  down  almost  to 
the  water's  edge  :  while  over  all  Western  Siberia, 
Arctic  Russia,  and  Lapland,  the  tree  limit  runs  within 
the  Arctic   circle ;  trees  extend  even  to  the  North 


Cape.  In  Greenland  we  find,  even  in  the  most 
southerly  parts  of  it,  no  herbage  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  tree  than  the  stunted  Birch,  which  in  the 
more  sheltered  valleys  of  that  country — equally 
inappropriately  named  with  Iceland — attain  the 
proportion  of  little  shrubs  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we 
come  to  the  milder  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  that  the 
tree-line,  which  had  described  a  southerly  curve  in 
the  cold  regions  of  central  North  America,  again 
rises  to  the  north,  and  until  we  reach  the  shores  of 
Behring  Strait  we  find  nothing  which  we  can  dignify 
by  the  name  of  trees.  .  ,  .  The  wooded  banks 
of  the  Yuken  touch  the  Arctic  circle,  and  forests  of 
white  Spruce  are  found  on  the  Noatak,  a  river  which 
falls  into  Eschscholtz  Bay,  which  infringes  on  the 
Arctic  circle.  In  Lapland  the  Spruce  ceases  at  about 
the  sixty-eighth  parallel,  and  the  Scotch  Fir  at  the 
sixty-ninth  ;  but  in  Norway,  owing  probably  to  the 
presence  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps 
along  the  coast  and  into  the  Arctic  Sea — at  last  as  lar 
east  as  Novai  Zemlai — we  find  forests  of  Scotch  Firs 
60  feet  in  height  as  far  north  as  Altenfjord,  and 
Birches  about  45  feet  high  in  an  equally  northern  lati- 
tude. In  latitude  70°  28'  the  hardy  Scotch  Fir  still 
maintains  its  ground,  though  the  Spruce  fails  a  degree 
or  so  further  south.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hammerfest,  a 
well-known  Lapland  town,  in  latitude  70^°  N.,  there 
are  dwarf  Alders  and  Aspens,  Bird  Cherries,  Rasps, 
and  Currants.  In  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  pro- 
bably also  owing  to  the  warmth  which  a  sea,  unencum- 
bered, and  in  addition  laved  by  a  current  of  a  higher 
temperature,  affords.  Barley  is  cultivated  as  far  north 
as  the  seventieth  parallel,  the  latitude  of  Disco 
Island,  on  the  Greenland  coast,  and  Oats  up  to  the 
sixty-flfth,  "in  sheltered  valleys,  where  rocks  and 
cliffs  reflect  the  sun's  rays  with  much  power,"  The 
Countries  of  the  World, 

Why  the  Barometer  Rises  and  Falls. — 
First  of  all,  what  is  a  barometer?  It  is  a  tube  or 
pipe,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  and 
made  of  some  transparent  material,  such  as  glass,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  through.  This  tube  is  filled  with 
the  melted  metal  called  mercury,  and  when  quite  full 
the  thumb  is  placed  over  the  open  end  (so  as  to  keep 
the  mercury  from  falling  out),  and  the  tube  is  turned 
upside  down.  So  the  closed  end  is  at  the  top,  the 
open  end  at  the  bottom,  and  if  the  thumb  were 
removed  the  mercury  would,  of  course,  run  out.  But 
now  suppose  you  wished  not  to  waste  any,  and  so  put 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  into  a  basin  witti  some  more 
mercury  in  it,  and  then  removed  your  thumb,  what 
would  happen?  *'  Why,  the  mercury  would  all  run 
out  into  the  basin,"  some  one  will  say.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  the  Italian  philosopher  Torricelli  found 
out ;  and  whatever  size  or  length  of  tube  be  taken, 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  will  not  run  out,  but  a 
length  of  about  30  inches  of  the  tube  will  remain  full 
of  mercury,  and  you  cannot  make  it  run  out  into  the 
basin  unless  you  either  pull  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
out  of  the  mercury  or  make  a  hole  in  the  closed  end  of 
the  tube.  This  puzzled  Torricelli  for  a  long  time, 
until  at  last  the  thought  struck  him  that  the  only  thing 
which  was  on  the  mercury  in  the  basin  was  the  air, 
and  that  it  was  piobably  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing 
on  the  metal  which  prevented  its  running  out  into  the 
basin.  *'If  so,"  thought  Torricelli,  "then  if  I  take  my 
tube  and  basin  of  mercury  up  a  mountain,  lessandless  of 
the  tube  will  remain  full,  for  there  is  evidently  less  air 
above  the  basin  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  at  the 
bottom."  You  may  be  sure  he  didn't  wait  very  long 
iitfore  he  made  the  experiment;  and  to  his  great 
delight,  he  found  the  mercury  getting  lower  and  lower 
in  the  lube,  thus  proving  that  it  really  was  the  weight 
of  the  air  that  kept  it;in  the  tube  at  all ;  and  so  the  m- 
strument  was  called  a  barometer,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  means  in  plain  English,  a 
"  weight  measurer."  But  if  the  barometer  is  watctied 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  different  quantities  of 
mercury  on  different  days.  On  a  fine  day  the  mercury 
will,  as  a  rule,  stand  higher  in  the  tube  than  on  a  wet 
day  or  just  before  rain  ;  and  now  for  the  reason  of  this. 
Why  dues  the  barometer  rise  {or,  rather,  the  mercury 
ia  it)  in  fine  weather,  and  fall  when  it  is  going  to  be 
wet?  ....  Now  dry  air  is  much  heavier  than  wet 
air,  or  air  containing  steam.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  the  air  gets  moist  it  becomes  ligUter,  and 
presses  less  on  the  mercury  of  the  barometer,  so  more 
mercury  flows  out  into  the  basin,  and,  consequently, 
less  remains  in  the  tube,  or,  as  we  usually  express  u, 
the  barometer  fails.  Now,  when  the  air  is  very  wet, 
there  is,  of  course,  more  chance  of  rain  than  when  it 
is  diy,  for  rain  is  formed  by  the  cooling  of  the  steam 
contained  in  moiitair. — From'' ^  Little  Folks''''  for  July, 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Allspice  :  A.  The  true  Allspice  is  certainly  not  a  pot 
herb,  but  the  berry-Uke  fruiis  of  Eugenia  Pimenta,  a 
bushy  tree  in  the  West  Indies. 

Begonia  and  Viola:  G.  Nixon.  There  are  many 
finer  Begonias  than  the  one  you  send.  The  Viola  is  a 
very  pure  white,  and  if  vigorous,  and  a  free  successive 
bloomer,  vkould  be  a  valuable  bedding  plant. 
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Cabbage  :  C  Barnes.  Early  Barnes  would  be  the 
same  as  Early  Rainham,  but  Barnes'  Early  is  a  small 
growing  Cabbage  which  the  late  William  Barnes,  of 
Camberwell,  we  think,  used  to  catalogue.  It  very 
much  resembles  the  small  Nonpareil.  The  two  Cab- 
bages are  as  far  apart  as  well  may  be.  We  cannot 
say  where  you  can  get  seeds. 

Chrysanthemums  :  J.  P.  A.     We  cannot  say. 

Colorado  Beetle  ;  Inquirer.  Read  our  last  two 
numbers. 

Branch-Tubers  of  Potato. — A  correspondent  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  fine  specimen  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
haulm  had  been  broken  nearly  in  two,  and  the  top 
had  Iain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  check  to  the 
descending  sap  then  was  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  tubers,   and  may  prove  a  useful  hint. 


Fig.    9.  — AXILLAf.\'   TLDER,    roTATO. 


Morphologically  the  case  is  interesting,  as  showing 
that  the  Potato  tuber  is  merely  a  tliickened  shoot. 

I'UNGUS :  A  Sufferer.  The  fungus  is  the  common  dry- 
rot,  Merulius  iachrymans,  and  the  cause  of  its  appear- 
ance is  probably  the  want  of  ventilation  underneath 
the  floor.  The  only  safe  remedy  is  to  take  up  the 
boards  and  relay  with  new  ones,  taking  care  to  insert 
an  air-brick,  or  ventilator,  in  the  exterior  wall  below 
the  level  of  the  flooring.  -  C.  //.,  C/ieiter.  The  minute 
fungus,  which  causes  such  destruction  amongst  your 
cuttings,  is  seen  very  clearly  under  the  microscope.  It 
belongs  to  the  genus  Acremonium,  the  different 
members  of  which  group  often,  when  once  established, 
run  on  and  cause  great  mischief. 

Insects   on   Potatos  :   R.  L.    The  common  Aphis 


'-^^'l 


Fiv.. 


10. — Alius   VAsTATOK. 


rapEE  of  Curtis,  Aphis  vastalor  of  the  late  Alfred 
Smee. 

iNsr.CTS  :  T.  T.  Ihe  leaf  received  is  badly  infested 
with  the  common  black  fly.  Boil  4  oz,  of  Quassia 
chips  for  ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  ;  strain 
off  the  chips,  and  add  40Z.  of  soft  soap,  which  should 
be  dissolved  in  it  while  cooling.  Use  when  cold. 
No  Aphis  can  stand  a  dose  of  this  mixture  ;  but  you 
must  test  the  strength  on  one  or  two  leaves  of  such 
lender  things  as  Cucumbers  before  you  apply  it  to  all. 

Names  oc  Plants  :  P.  P.  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  — 
W.  K.  Reseda  luteola  (Dyer's-weed.)— T.  Wilkhi- 
soii.  Please  sund  fresh  bpccitnens  in  a  little  damp 
moss.  Those  we  hnvc  are  too  nmch  withered  for 
identification  —A.  B.  Ihe  small  yellow  loxglove, 
Digitalis  lutea.— //.  T.  D.,  Clietteulunn.  Agrostis 
nebulosa.— C.  H.  P.  Ranunculus  arvensis.— A*.  B. 
i,SiIene  Armeria  ;  2,  Cotoneaslerfrigida.— C.  Ounan. 
Allium  neapolitanum. 

Shallot  :  Nomenclature.    Allium  ascalonicum. 

Thrips  on  Vines  :  A  Young  Gardener.  If  taken  in 
time  thrips  may  be  removed  from  Vines  by  carefully 
sponging  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
tobacco-water,  but  when  a  house  in  which  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  becomes  infested  the  best  remedy  is  persistent 


fumigation  with  good  tobacco-paper.  Three  smoldngs 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  will  prevent  further 
mischiei  until  your  correspondent  has  cleared  off  his 
crop,  when  the  house  may  again  be  well  smoked 
and  washed  with  the  garden  engine  to  cleanse 
and  preserve  the  old  foliage  as  long  as  possible. 
The  taste  of  tobacco  of  which  he  complains,  of  two 
evils  the  least,  may  be  removed  in  a  few  hours 
by  abundant  ventilation,  and  frequent  damping  of 
paths  and  floors  with  cold  water.  As  an  additional 
precaution  he  might  cut  a  sutficient  quantity  of 
Guipes  to  last  a  fortnight  before  he  fumigates,  and 
preserve  them  in  a  cool  room  in  bottles  of  water. 
When  the  Vines  are  pruned  they  should  be  denuded 
of  all  loose  bark,  well  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  painted  with  Gishurst  Compound — S  oz.  to  the 
gallon.  The  woodwork  and  walls  should  also  be 
washed  and  painted.    W.  Coleman. 

^~  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

'«*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "  Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements^ 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Catalogues  Received.— Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co. 
(90,  Cannon  Street,  London),  Illustrated  Price  List  0! 
lion  Fencing,  Wire  Xeiting.  &c. — George  Prince  {14, 
Market  Street,  0.xford),  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Roses.— T-  B.  A.  Deleuil  (Rue  Paradis,  traverse  du 
Fada,. Marseilles),  Catalogue  of  Amaryllis,  Begonias, 
Echeverias,  Yuccas,, &c. — Messrs.  Giles  &  Son  (.Grove 
Hill  Nursery,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Australia), 
General  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c. — 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  (12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London),  Select  List  of  New  Double-flowered 
Pyre  thrums. 

Communications  Recehed  : — J.  L.  B.  (you  have  not  authen- 
ticated the  itatemeni  with  your  name  and  address).  —  F.  H. 
— N.  G.— C.  R,— Agricola.— C.  Y.  M.-G.  P.— G.  N.-A.  O. 
-J.  F.—A.  F.— J.  W. 


arliets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  12. 

Next  week  will  sec  all  the  soft  fruit  fairly  in,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  of  indifferent  quality.  We  have 
seen  the  bulk  of  the  Middlesex  Strawberries,  and  the 
Kent  fruit  is  now  beginuing  to  arrive  in  considerable 
quantities.  Raspberries  are  a  decided  improvement, 
after  the  rain  of  last  week,  and  are  making  high  prices. 
Currants  are  making  a  bad  sale.  Cherries  have  expe- 
rienced a  decided  fall.  Trade  quiet.  James  Webber, 
Wholesale  Atple  Market. 

Fruit. 
s.  d,  s.  d.  5.  d.  s.  d. 

Apricots,  per  box   . .  20-30  Peaches,  per  doz.    . .  6  0-24  o 

Cherries,  p.  J^-sieve  60-80  Pears,  per  doz.         

Grapes,  per  lb.         ..   i  6-  S  o  Piiie-apples,  per  lb. . .  20-60 

Lemons,  per  100      ..   S  0-12  o  Strawberries,  p.  lb...   04-1   6 

Melons,  each  ..   4  o-io  o  Figs,  green,  each    ..04-10 

Oranges,  per  100     ..12  0-20  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Aubergines,   p,    doz.   60-.. 
Beans,  French  (new), 

per  100        ..  ..13-26 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    10-20 

Cabbages,  pet  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch.,   o  7-0  10 

—  New  French,  per 
bunch  ..  ..16-.. 

Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle*.  16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  . .   30-   . . 

Cucumbers,  each  ..06-16 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..    10-20 

—  bataviaii,  p.  doz.  20-30 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
GijDSeberries,   green, 

per  quart   ..  ..    o  5-   .. 

Herbs,  per  buneh    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Potatos  (new)  :~Jersey  Kidneys,  14s.  to  20J.  c 
I2J.  to  i6j.  cwt. 


s.'d.  s.d. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score. .   20-.. 
Mint,    gieen,    bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  perpott.    10-30 
Onions,   12    bunches  go-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  .09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  40-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  06-08 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb,  ..  06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
'I'omatos.  per  doz.  ..  30-  .. 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

—  new.  per  bundle   10-16 
Vegetable    Marrows, 

doz.  . .  ..30-60 

Rounds, 


B'juvardias,  per  bun, 
Ciiikeolaria,  p.  bun. 
Carnations,  per  dozen 

—  ■   12  bunthe^ 
Cornflower,    iz   bun. 
Es(,lischoUzia,  dozen 

bunches  .. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  .. 
G.^rdcnia,  per  doz.  . . 
Heartsease,  12  bun. 
Heliotropes,  12  spr. 
Iris.  12  bunchc; 
Lilies  (in  variety),  irr 

sprays 
Mignonette.  13  bun, 
Myo50tis,  12  bunch. 


Cut  Flowers. 
i.  d.  s.  d. 


10-20 
06-20 
3  t,-  9  o 
30-90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums,  1 2  spr.  06-20 
—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Pinks  (white  and  to- 
loured),  12  bun.  ..  30-60 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 

26-60  Rocket,  12  bunches  30-60 
4  0-12  o  Ro:ies(outdr.),i2  Ijuu.  16-90 
20-90  —  (indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  o 
16-60       —  moss,  l3bunchc^  6  0-12  o 

0  6-  t  o  I  Spirxa,  12  sprays  ..  16-40 
6  0-12  o     Stephaootls,    13   spr.   20-90 

I  Stocks,  12  bunches. .  40-80 

1  c-  2  o  ;  Sweet  Peas,  la  bun.  30-90 
40-90  Sweet  Sultan, 13  bun.  4  0-13  o 
3  0-12  g    Troptcolum,  13  bun.  i  o-  4  p 


Balsams,  per  dozen 

Bedduig-out    plants, 

per  doz 

—  m  bo.\es,  each  . . 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . . 
Bouvardias,  do. 
Calceolaria   . . 
Clematis 

Cockscombs,  per  doz. 
Coleus,  per  dozen   .. 
Cyperus.do. . . 
Dracaena  terminalis 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Ferns,  in  var. ,  p.  doz, 
Ficus  elastica,  each 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen.. 
Heaths,  variety,  doz. 


Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0-13   o 


16-30 
16-26 

6  0-12   o 
12   0-24    O 

6  o-iS  o 
9  0-24  o 
4  0-12  o 
30-90 
6  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-24  o 
6  0-30  o 
2  6-15  o 
4  0-18  o 
12  0-60  o 


Heliotrope,  per  dor.  6 
Hydrangea,  per  doz. 12 
Liliums  in  var,,  each  1 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3 
Myosotis,   per  dozen  4 

Myrtles,  do 3 

Palms  in  variety, each  3 
Pel.irgoniums,p.  doz.  9 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  2 
Petunias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Rhodanthe,  per  doz.  6 
Richardia  aelhiopici, 

per  doz.      . .  ..9 

Roses,  per  dozen     . .  iS 

—  fairy,  per  dozen  9 
Spiraea,  per  doz.  . .  12 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.i3 


d.  5.  d. 
0-18  o 
0-30  o 
6-60 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-90 

6-21   o 

0-36  o 
6-90 
0-18  o 
0-12  o 

0-18  o 
0-60  o 


SEEDS. 


London  :  July  n. — The  usual  summer  quietude  con- 
tinues to  characterise  the  trade  for  farm  seeds,  and 
values  consequently  show  no  alteration.  Perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  week  has  been  a  specula- 
tive inquiry  for  Trefoil,  and  also  for  while  Clover  seeds  ; 
both  descriptions  promise  very  badly  for  next  harvest — 
Trefoil,  especially,  being  thinner  than  it  has  been  (or 
many  years.  In  red  Clover  seed  no  transactions  what- 
ever are  just  now  taking  place.  Trifolium  will  in  all 
probability  be  very  abundant,  and  with  favourable  wea- 
ther for  securing  the  same,  prices  will,  it  is  expected, 
rule  low.  Winter  Tares  are  reported  to  look  well,  but 
no  sales  for  future  delivery  have  yet  taken  place.  There 
is  a  quiet  demand  for  sowing  Mustard  and  Rape  seed. 
The  Canary  seed  trade  is  without  animation.  Blue 
Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  find  buyers  on  former  terms, 
John  Shaw  S^Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C, 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  English  Wheat  made  an 
advance  of  is.  per  quarter  as  compared  with  a  week 
back,  while  foreign  was  certainly  the  turn  in  favour  of 
the  seller.  Barley  met  with  a  quiet  sale,  at  fully  recent 
prices.  Malt  was  very  dull,  and  Oats  were  not  qttile  so 
dear.  Maize  was  a  shade  firmer,  while  Beans,  Peas,  and 
flour  were  slow,  at  about  late  rates.  Flour  had  perhaps 
a  tendency  towards  turther  reduction. — On  Wednesday 
the  supplies  of  English  Wheat  were  short,  but  foreign 
Wheat  was  plentilul,  and  except  perhaps  as  regards 
Barley  and  Maize,  the  arrivals  ol  other  kinds  of  produce 
was  fairly  large.  No  change  can  be  noted  in  prices 
from  Monday,  indisposition  to  sell  at  less  money  consti- 
tuting the  firmness  of  the  market. — Average  prices  of 
corn  for  the  week  ending  July  7: — Wheat,  6ij.  5^. ; 
Barley,  35J. ;  Oats,  2-js.  lod.  tor  the  correspondmg 
week  last  year  : — Wheat,  ^Hs.  bd.  ;  Barley,  34J,  91/.; 
Oats,  30;.  ■^d. 

CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  there  was  a  fair 
demand  lor  beasts,  and  prices  advanced.  There  were 
about  300  American  in  good  condition.  For  sheep  the 
demand  was  active,  and  scarcely  any  alteration  in  quo- 
tations. Choice  lambs  and  calves  were  in  request  at 
fully  late  rates.  Quotations  ; — Beasts,  4.^.  6d.,  to  5^.  ^d,, 
ana  5t.  8(/.  to  6j-.  2d.,  calves,  $s.  to  6s.  ^d.  ;  sheep, 
5.J.  ^l.  to  $s.  6d.,  and  5J.  lod,  to  6s.  8d.  ;  lambs,  71. 
to  8s. — On  I'hursday  beasts  were  in  moderate  supply, 
and  sold  slowly,  but  the  tendency  was  in  favour  of 
buyers.  So  also  as  regards  sheep  ;  the  best  breeds  Jairly 
maintained  laie  rates,  but  inferior  qualities  were  lower  to 
sell.  Lambs  were  in  good  supply,  and  drooping  in 
value.     Calves  were  lower  to  sell. 


HAY. 

At  Whitchapel  on  Tuesday  fodder  was  in  steady 
demand  at  full  prices.  The  supply  was  moderate. 
Prime  Clover,  looj.  to  140^.  ;  inierior  ditto,  85^.  to  951.  ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  124J.  ;  inferior  ditto,  70J.  to 
85i.  ;  and  straw,  44^.  to  57.^^.  per  load.  —  On  '1  liursday 
the  supply  on  ofter  was  moderate.  For  good  old  stuff 
a  fair  demand  prevailed,  but  new  and  inierior  qualities 
were  dull.  Prices  ruled  firm.  Quotations  :  —  Clover, 
best,  loos.  to  140J,  ;  inferior,  85J.  to  goj.  ;  hay,  best, 
90J.  to  124J.  ;  interior,  70J.  to  855.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to 
57J.  per  load. — Cumberland  Market  quotations:  — 
Superior  old  meadow  hay,  120J.  to  132.1.  ;  inferior,  loos. 
to  iioj. ;  new  hay,  84J.  to  110s.  ;  superior  old  Clover, 
ij2j.  to  140s.  ;  inlcrior,  iioj.  to  ii8s.  ;  new  Clover, 
90J,  to  Jios.  ;  and  straw,  57J.  to  63J.  per  load. 


POTATOS, 

At  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  Markets  the  supplies 
of  Potatos  continue  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  trade  re- 
mains steady.  New  Jersey  kidneys,  220s.  to  260s.; 
Cherbourg  ditto,  200J.  to  230J.  ;  Jersey  rounds,  190J.  to 
220J. ;  Cherbourg  round,  200J.  to  220J".  per  ton.  Old 
Potatos  realise  from  5-r.  to  6^.  6d.  per  cwt. —  The  imports 
into  London  last  week  comprised  18,464  baskets  Irom 
Rotterdam,  575  bo.xes  637  cases  and  45  tons  from 
Barlleur,  870  cases  727  boxes  from  Cherbourg,  1096 
packages  77  casks  and  48  cases  from  Malta,  lOg  tases 
from  Palermo,  64  barrels  from  Hamburg,  ^^  packages 
34  barrels  from  Boulogne,  and  it  barrels  Irom  Dunkirk. 


COALS. 

There  was  no  change  in  quotations  at  market  cither  on 
Monday  or  Wednesday,  but  business  was  steady. — Sea- 
ham  West  Hartley,  15J.  3./, ;  Walls  End— Bishops  Close, 
15J.  9^. ;  Helton,  i8j,  ;  lletton  Lyons,  15J.  gd.;  Haw- 
thorns, 15J.  cfd.;  Lambton,  17s.  6d. ;  South  Hetton,  i8j. ; 
Vanes,  15^.  <^d.  ;  Chilton,  17^.;  East  Hartlepool  17J,  <)d.', 
Tees,  175.  9i/. 
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SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


GRAND      FINE -ART     GIFT. 

THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  VALUABLE  GIFT  EVER  OFFERED. 


PATRONS:- 


H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise'of  Hesse.  j    The 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  |    The 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wellington.  '     The 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Wilton.  j     The 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl    of  Gains-  I     The 

borough.  i     The 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscountess  Stop-  The 

ford.  ,     The 

The   Right   Hon.  the  iVIarchioness  of  j     Tlie 

Drogheda.  i     The 

The   Right   Hon.  the  Marchioness  of  j     The 

Abergavenny.  The 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  I-'rederickstown.  The 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman.  The 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Annesley.  The 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sherborne.  The 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dormer.  The 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cawdor.  The 


Rt.  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Milltown. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscountess  Chewton. 

Lady  Hicks  Beacli. 

Lady  A.  Lloyd. 

Lady  Emily  Harding. 

Lady  Warren  Vernon. 

Lady  Hawkins  Whitshed. 

Lady  Cunynghame. 

Lady  Nisbet. 

Lady  Greenall. 

Lady  Tenterden. 

Lady  Robinson. 

Lady  Helen  Stewart. 

Lady  King. 

Lady  Fitzgerald. 

Lady  Catherine  Allen. 

Lady  Ramsey. 

I-,ady  Grey-Egerton. 


The  Lady  Bromley. 

Harriet  Lady  Vinies. 

The  Lady  Vernay. 

The  Lady  Lubbock. 

The  Lady  L.  Howard. 

Sir  E.  Antrobus.  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Harnage,  Bart. 

Sir  E.J.  Palmer,  Bart. 

Sir  E.  Hulse,  Bart. 

Sir  H,  Beresford  Pierse,  Bart. 

Sir  Archdale  Palmer,  Bart. 

Sir  Reginald  Barnwell,  Bart. 

Count  iVletaxa. 

Her  Excellency  the  Baroness  de  Huge!. 

Her     Excellency     the     Baroness    von 

Stieglitz. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Blackett, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Curzon. 


The  Hon.  Digby  WiUoughby. 
The  Hon.  C.  Coe. 
The  Hon.  W.  Coventry. 
The  Hon.  R.  Henley  Eiden. 
The  Hon.  R.  Forbes. 
The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  ot  Can- 
terbury. 
The  Very  Reverend  Canon  Bruce. 
Major-General  Addison,  C.  B. 
The  Rev.  Father  Hyacinthc. 
Major  The  Hon.  C.  J.  D.  Arbuthnntt. 
Admiral  Smyth. 
Admiral  Sir  T.  S.  Pasley. 
Admiral  Stroud. 
General  Tucker,  C.B. 
General  Munro,  C.B. 
Major-General  Alexander. 
H.  S.  Gibson,  Esq.,  R.A. 


EACH  READER  of  this  Paper  will  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  NATIONAL  FINE  ART  UNION,  35,  Great  James  Street,  London,  W  C, 

a  copy  (23  in.  by  17  in.)  of  the  beautiful  Steel- Plate  Engraving  entitled 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

{COPYRIGHT) 


This  splendid  work  of  art  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  John  Absolon  ever  painted,  and  it  is  engraved,  in  the  finest  possible  style,  upon 
steel,  by  that  celebrated  artist,  Henry  Lemon,  Esq. 

The  scene  is  that  of  the  British  Army,  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol.  Stretching  away  to  the  right  are  the  white  camvas  tents, 
surmounted  by  the  English  Flag,  floating  proudly  in  the  breeze,  while,  standing  in  the  foreground,  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  foliage,  is  THE 
DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT.  With  one  arm  uplifted,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  glass  of  spirit,  just  drawn  from  the  flask  at  her  side,  her 
splendid  form  is  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  most  perfect  grace,  and  she  stands,  amid  the  din  of  battle,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  noble  in  human 
nature.  The  mixed  expression  of  dashing  bravery  and  tender  sympathy  so  plainly  marked  upon  her  countenance  proclaims  her  one  of  that  band  of 
heroes  who,  throwing  on  one  side  the  claims  of  home  and  kindred,  casting  to  the  winds  the  peaceful  happiness  of  a  luxurious  life,  followed  our  gallant 
troops  into  the  field,  and  encountering  every  hardship,  proved  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
that  patience,  sympathy,  and  duty  are  the  qualities  of  our  brave  countrywomen.  There  is  no  telling  how  soon  our  troops  may  be  called  upon  to 
engage  in  a  deadly  strife,  but  one  thing  can  be  said,  that  should  such  a  time  come,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT  will  be  in  her 
place  to  urge  them  on  to  victory,  and  to  succour  and  help  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  As  an  historical  memento  of  the  CRIMEAN  WAR,  and  as 
an  artistic  production,  this  grand  picture  stands  unrivalled,  while  its  intrinsic  worth  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  : — 

"  Deak  Sir,—  "  June  8,  1877. 

"The  Engraving  of  THE  D.\UGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT  is  Copyright,   and  has  never  been  sold  under  the  regular  price  o( 
Two  Guineas."  "  (Signed)  CHARLES  GOOLD,  Manager. 

"  National  Fine  Art  Union,  35,  Great  James  Street,  London,  W.C." 

This  GRAND  PRESENTATION  PICTURE  will  be  given  to  each  reader  of  this  paper  who  cuts  out  the  Redemption  Bond  found  below,  and 
sends  it  to  the  NATIONAL  FINE  ART  UNION,  35,  Gre.\t  James  Street,  London,  W.C,  together  with  sixteen  stamps,  or  Post-office  Order 
for  \s.  y/.,  payable  at  the  General  Post-office,  London,  E.G.,  to  Charles  Goold,  to  pay  the  cost  of  case,  transmission,  copyright,  and  other 
charges.     It  will  then  be  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  securely  packed  and  warranted  to  reach  its  destination  uninjured. 

Cut  out  this  Bond  and  Send  it  to  tlie  National  Fine  Art  Union,  35,  Great  James  Street,  London,  W.C. 


G.  0. 


REDEMPTION     BOND. 


This  Bond  entittcs  the  holder  to  One  Co}!!/  of  tlic  beautiful  Steel  Plate  Enqmrinrj  or 

"THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT" 

(OopyrigM), 

And  must  be  sent,  together  with.  Sixteen  Stamps,  or  Post  Office  Order  for  Is.  Zd.,  to  the 

NATIONAL     FINE-ART     UNION, 

who  will  redeem  it  ia  the  order  it  is  received. 

(Signed)  NATIONAL  TINE  ART  UNION, 

'60,  Great  James  Street,  LondCin,  W.C. 


N.B.-NOT    AVAILABLE     AFTBM    AUGUST 


NOTE  THESE  INSTP.UCTIONS.—KW  Bonds  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  August  7,  1877.  The  Bond  must  in  all  cases  be  sent.  Each 
Copy  will  be  sent  securely  packed.  One  Copy  will  be  sent  for  each  BOND,  and  NONE  CAN"  BE  SENT  WITHOUT  ONE,  EXCEPT  ON 
THE  RECEIPT  OF  TWO  GUINEAS.  The  Bond  will  not  again  be  printed  in  this  paper,  htmce  the  advisability  of  at  once  cutting  it  out  and 
sending  it  for  redemption,  as  each  will  be  attended  to  in  rotation,  as  received. 


Tlie  Picture  is  well  worth  handsomely  framlni,  and  its  artistic  merit  and  intrinsic  value  will  render  it  a  desirable  addition 

to  every  household. 
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THOMAS'S 


NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.    508. 

Vtry  strong  and  durable.     Reduced  Prices.  1S77. 


r.alvanised  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
l;i;ick,  AND  SPACKD  2  FEHT  APART,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  ii  easily  fi-vcd  or  removed  by  any 
l.ibourer,  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES  :- 

6  feet  high,  68.  per  yard ;  7  feet  high.  7b.  per  yard, 

I.  eluding  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3^^. 
extra,  except  when  13  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included.  

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
anijunting  to  40^.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Pi  iced  Catalogues  ol  every  description 
of  HorticuUural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.   J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
a8s    and     362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON.     W. 

NETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
BUijht.  Birds,  &c. ,  2  yards  wide,  -^d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20i. ; 
4  yards  wide.  (>d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  20J. 

NEWTANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6t/.per  yard:4  yards 
\*i.)e.  IS.  per  yard  ;  ^i-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  15.  6d.  per  yard. 

Tl  FFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7^.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER.  6  &  7.  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

fORTICULTURAL     IRON    and    WIRE 

WORKS. 

For  Conservatories 
Wirework  Baskets. 
Wirework  Trellis. 
Wirework  Flower 

Stands. 
Ironwork  Flower 

Stands. 

Balloon  and  other 

Trainers. 

Garden. 
Wirework  Arches. 
Wirework  RoserJes. 
Wirework  Summer- 
houses. 
Wirework  Screens. 
Wirework  Hurdle 
Fencing, 
Iron  and  Wire 
Espaliers. 
Iron  Gates. 

Water-piping  laid  on 
in  Gardens. 

Illustrated 

C ATA  LOGU  E 

of  Designs. 

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Iron  and  Wire  Works,  2A,  PortobcUo 
Terrace.  Notling  Hill  Gate,  London.  W. 

Gather  Honey  from  Your  Flowers. 
XTEIGHBOUR'S    Celebrated    BEEHIVES. 

J^^  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  1S76. 

PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 
Three  Silver   Prize    Medals  awarded  George  Neighbour  & 
P.r.s.       The    only    English    exhibitors    who    obtained    Silver 
Ml  dais  for  Beehives. 

Ihe  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEEHIVE,  as  oriL'inally  \ 
ill  reduced  by  G,  Neighbour  S:  Sons,  working  three  bell-  I 
gla-ses,  is  neatly  and  strongly  made  of  straw:  it  has  three 
windows  in  the  lower  Hive. 
This  Hive  will  be  found  to 
possess  many  practical  ad- 
vantages, and  is  more  easy 
of  management  than  any 
other  Beehive  that  lias 
been  introduced. 
Price,  complete  £,\  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto  o  10  6 
The  LIGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE 
being  much  in  repute, 
G.  N.  &  Sons  supply  a 
Swarm  of  Bees  with  Kcnuine 
Italian  Queen,  in  the  Im- 
proved Cottage  Hive,  at 
jC^,  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen, 
with  full  directions  for 
uniting  to  Black  Stocks, 
i$s.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.  — Stocks  and  Swarms  may  be  obtained  as 
heretofore. 
THE  APIARY.     By  A.  Nkichhour.     51.,  posUge  ^d. 
\  newly  arranged  Catalogue  of  other  improved  Hives,  with 
I  irawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

r.EO.  NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS.  127,  High  Holbom,  W.C., 
Or  ng.  Regent  Street,  London,  W, 


'ONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


L" 


These  Boilers  possess  ail  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  e-vtent  that  a  "  PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER  "will  do  about  twicetheamountof  work  with  the  same 
i|uantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  :  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  :  — 


High. 
20  in. 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe, 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

'i  ■■ 

18  „ 

300 

18    „ 

24   .. 

400 

18    ., 

30   ,. 

500 

24   .. 

24   .. 

700 

24    ,. 

3>    ,. 

850 

24  .. 

3«    ., 

r.ooo 

24  .. 

45    „ 

1,400 

28  „ 

60    ,. 

1, 80a 

Price. 


£    s.    d. 


Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  Bal/iam  Hill,  S.W., 
May  29.  1S73. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent  'Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 

PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS.with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.  E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY. 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCO.MOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT:  7?,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.C.  :  and  q.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  ard  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES; 
and  at  the  last  i  rials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  oi  three 
attd  onc-Jifth  pounds  0/ coal  per  horse-power  per  hour, 

N   EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.- 

During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1S72.  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  rcspectii-e 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  lung  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Altention  ?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  {from 
9  I'.M.  to  9  A..M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  tooo  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  liad  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
fuiinace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fai.t,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  tiring.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards"  Patent  CIo»e-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works.  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  En'djiid 
except    three.     Amateurs  will  also  find    THE    WONDe'r.   a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and    certainly 
*■  the  best  thiny  "  out.     Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 


RUSTIC 


Garden  Furniture 


rl    GREAT     VARIETY. 


Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables.  Chairs, 
and  Flower  Stands.  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water 
Barrows,  Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools.  Fancy  Wiiewcrk, 
Birdcages,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Furniture  at 
lov/est  marked  prices. 

CA  TALOCUES    POST-FREE. 

THE  PANKLIB.\NON,  56,  liAKER  STREET,  W. 

For  Bale,  a 

STEVENS'      IMPROVED      TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON    HORTICULTURAL    BOILER, 
6  feet  looR  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with    Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,   Fire-door  and   Grate    ccimplele.      For  price  and  par-    | 
ticulars  apply  to  I 

HILL  ANu  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley.  I 


STEVENS' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 


After  long  experience,  hai  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL.  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant  ;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS.     &c.,     &c. 
Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 

t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  onlv  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Stevens— all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
B,  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-iii.,  20-in.  by  14-in..  20-in.  by  iS-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  ai-oz. 


ROSSERulUSSELL 


wrticultural 
■  Warming  . 


/ll^CKlTECTUl^B  /lPPLIEDTOCONgEI^V/\TOf|!Ei; 


By  Hot  WATER,  Steam  or  Warwied  Aii^ 

See     illustrated  catalogue   PostFiiee 
Designs  t  Estimates   on  Applicstioh. 


OrncEslh Showroom^. 46 CHARiNd  Cftoi^.; 

WORKS     .POEENS  WHA"RKHAMME:R,SMlT>t;, 


UetaUlc  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Ma.Jest7. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   H  O  T  -  W  A  T  E  R 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  .v.D.  1818. 
BOOKSof  DESIGNS,  5i.  each. 
S^  The  E.\tensive  Range.s  of  Metallic   Hothouses   in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 

Builder.  Finsbtiry  Steam  Joinery  Works, 
121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


w. 


^■^v^ 


Es    m  p^ 

CONSErV\rOKILSof 


n  fo 

knd 
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CRELNH    USES  a  d 
d  to  a  y  de    t,n 
GAPDEN  EO\ES-inl  LICHTS  1    cl 

Portable   Box   with   One  Light.  0  feet  by  4  feet,  glared      s.    d 
pood    160Z.    sheet  glass,    painted   four  coats,  and 

packed  ready  for  use *•     35    o 

Poriable  Box    with  Two  Li^lits,  as  above,  each  light 
(■  feet  by  4  feet       . .  . .  ..  . .  .. 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 
3  feel  by  4  fieet  Liyht,  not  painted  nor  gla7ed      . .         . .       36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats     to    o 

6  feet  by  4  feel,  not  painted  nor  glazed 60 

Ditto  gla/ed  and  painted  four  coats  16     6 

IrTj.  PAXTON'S   hothouses  for  the 

MILLION.  — Price  List  free.  Conseivatories,  S:c..  built 
to  Archilects"  Plans,  ur  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
t'j  Rouyh  Sketches,  wiih  siws  re.iuired.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.      Pamphlet,  with  Illustralion>,  post-free,  yi. 

HEREMAN  am.  MOUTON.a,  Gloucester  Street,  Regents 
Park,  London.  N.W. _ 

©""h"!^  bowman 

GREEN  HOUSES-cvcry  description,  )  [,.,.q„,  gj^Q 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      ,-j^  £1000 

GLASSIlOUSKS-pcrfect  vcnlilalion,  ) 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER  and  T  I  M  B  E  R 

M  E  R  C  H  A  N  T. 

West  End  Steam  Joinciy,  Newcnsrie. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


Head  line  cJuirged  as  two. 


4  Lines     . . 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY    ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30^. 

Page  ;£9     o    o 

Halt  Page 500 

Column       ..         . .         . .         ■•350 

GARDENERS,   AND    OTHERS.    WANTING    PLACES. 

a6  words  i^.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS     MUST    BE    PREPAID, 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5^.  each  insertion. 

Ad-uertiseinents  for  tJie  current  week  must  reach  tJie  O0ce 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom:  12  Months,  C^  3J.   \od.;  6  Months, 

iij.  \\d.  :   ^  Months.  6j. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  iz  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 

to  \V.  Richards. 

PaBLiSHiNG  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

r^  "R  "P  "P  N^  ^  ^ 

PATENT  "8ILEN8ME88OR," 

Or  Noiseless  Lawn-mowing,  Rolling,  and 
Collecting  Machines  for  1877. 

The  Winner  of  every  Prize  in  all  cases  of  competition. 


The  supeii.      >      I  II  r  f     11  other 

makers  is  iinivL       !1>      I     ->    lLLli.,i-ii       II  cj  uiU  L.   t  either  long 
or  short  Grass    1  ei  ts    Vc     wi,t  01  dry 

These  advantages  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 

They  are  the  simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  to  work, 
the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  make  little  noise  when  in 
use.  and  are  the  most  durable  Lawn  Mowers  extant. 

The  largest  stock  of  Mowers  kept  in  London  is  to  be  found 
at  our  Establishment,  54  and  "^s,  Blackfriars  Road,  where 
purchasers  can  select  from  upwards  of  500  machines  of  hand, 
pony,  and  horse  power,  and  have  their  orders  executed  the 
same  day  they  are  received. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  sent  out  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  otherwise  it  may  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to 
the  Purchaser. 

N.B.— Those  who  have  Lawn  Mowers  to  repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishment, 
where  they  will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  Efficient  Staff  of 
Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

Descriptive  Htustrated  Price  List  free  on  application. 


GREEN'S  PATENT  R0LLER8 

For  Lawns,  Drives,  Bowling  Greens, 
Cricket  Fields,  and  Gravel  Paths. 

SUITABLE    FOR    HAND    OR    HORSE    POWER. 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


They  can  be  had  of  all  respectable  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen 
in  the  United  Kingdom  :  or  direct  from  the  IManufacturers, 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON, 

SMITHFIELD    IRONWORKS,    LEEDS; 
And  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD.  LONDON,  S.E. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u^ed  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  heve  been  received,  which  Hill  &  S^HTH  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  \s.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  &d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  Mav  3.  1877. 

"  The  Hyleys.  Alderly  Edge,  Maticltestcr.—'^&s^xs.  Hill  S: 
Smith.— Sirs, — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I  consider  it  the  best  thittg  kno^vn  for  the  preservation  pf  ati 
outdoor  work,  either  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully,  ALi^iED  Lowe.  ].9." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  S.VIITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  he  obtained. 

CA(JT'/ON.—\t  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES, 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINBURGH, 
The  BrltisH,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
KaUway   and  Canal   Companies,   Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.,  Sec, 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  oi 

OUTDOOR    WOEK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IKON,  BH.ICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 
Sold  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   aud    Testimonials    Post   Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,     E.G. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S   WALK,  DUBLIN. 
No  Agents. 


REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ti-TRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.AndrL^C.  Ealtet.  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenlch.  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Giilon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  E.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veiich,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
loi..  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. _^ 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  meritioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8//.  persquare  inch.  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    of 
GARDEN   OPERATIONS.     By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  3(/.  ;  post  free,  sK'^* 
Post-office  Orders  are  to  be   made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


This  day  is  Published,  a  New  Edition,  being  the  Si.vth, 
price  7J.  ^d., 

A        BOOK       ABOUT      ROSES. 

L^^  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 
by  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Francklin. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  I  have  made 
experiments  in  Rose-culture  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  the 
results,  I  rejoice  to  know,  have  made  my  book  more  worthy  of 
the  faith  and  favour  with  which  it  has  been  received." — 
Extract  from  Preface. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

Farms.  Estates.  Besldeuoes. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  Is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
sixhalfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  JMidlattdCounties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d' ARBORICULTURE  de 
^  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENicH.  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  loi.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3s.  6</., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgevvorth.  Herts ;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
to.  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  hy  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throtighout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  <^d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 

London    ,,..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St,    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 

Notice. 

(By  nppotnimeiti  to  the  Roynl  Iforttcitltrtral  Society.} 

To      HORTICULTURAL      IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 

ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


July  14,  1877.] 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY;  or,  The  Art 
OF     Dejcridin'g    Plants     CoRRtcTi-V,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  is 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employkd  in  Medicine  or  .Domestic  CEconomv.  In  One 
Volume.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  ^s. 

THE   ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
tural   AND    Physiological.      With   a    Glossary   of 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     cjj.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  School  Boiany  3l\v\  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  qs. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  School  Botany. 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5J. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO..  Bouverie 
Street.  E.G. 

^"  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say.  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN,  Messrs.  Norrls, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C, 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  Single, 
or  a  Widower,  not  under  40  years  of  age,  thoroughly 
competent  in  the  Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
also  accustomed  to  Work  a  Tubular  Boiler.  Must  have  a  good 
character  for  honesty  and  sobriety. — Apply  by  letter,  stating. 
wages.  &c. ,  required,  to  W.  L,  39,  Railway  Road,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  HEAD 
WORKING  GARDENER,  where  one  other  is  kept  : 
he  must  thoroughly  understand  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches,  more  especially  Grape  Growing  and  Management  01 
an  Orchard  House.  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  produce 
satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character  and  competency. — 
Apply,  in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  stating  particulars  and 
wages  required,  to  H.  H.  C,  47,  William  Street,  Woolwich. 

WANTED,  a  GARDENER  ;  Wife  to 
undertake  the  Laundry  Work. — Reply,  stating  wages 
required,  and  full  particulars,  to  R.  T.  CUNNINGHAM,  155, 
Cannon  Street,  London.  E.G. 

WANTED,  an  active,  steady  Man,  of  good 
address,  as  GROUND  FOREMAN  :  must  be  well 
up  to  the  Value  and  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  and 
Coniferse  especially.  A  man  without  family  preferred.  Wages, 
■ym.  per  week  and  house.  Also  a  young  Man  ;is  an  ASSIST- 
ANT PROPAGATOR,  in  the  Houses.  Wages,  2ii-.  per 
week,  to  begin  with. — Apply,  with  full  particulars  in  each  case, 
to  JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  Stamford  Nursery.  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

W ANTED,  a  thoroughly  practical  MAN,  to 
Propagate  grafted  and  own-root  Roses  under  Glass, 
and  a  few  Hardy  Conifers,  in  a  first-class  London  Nursery, 
Every  encouragement  and  a  good  salary  will  be  given  to  a  good 
man. — X.  Y.  Z. ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  an  IMPROVER,  under  Glass  ; 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  preferred.  A  first- 
rate  opening.  Premium  required.  —  Apply,  by  letter,  to 
FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS.  The  Upton 
Nurseries,  Chester. 

Wanted,  a  Young  man,  of  good 
character,  accustomed  to  Indoor  Work,  to  Assist  in 
the  Houses. — State  wages  and  all  particulars  to  H.  BOYCE. 
Clapham  Road  Nursery,  S.W. 

MESSRS.  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  and 
SON  require,  at  their  Garnet  Nurseries,  a  Young 
MAN  to  Assist  the  Propagator  in  the  Houses.  — Reply,  staling 
where  previously  employed,  age,  wages,  &c.,  Highgate  Nur- 
series, London, N. 


Seed  Trade. 

W'A  N  T  E  D,  an  intelligent,  respectable 
young  MAN,  with  some  experience,  in  a  small  Retail 
Shop,  and  to  make  out  Invoices.  &c. — State  age,  reference, 
and  wage',  to  JAMES  lURD,  Nurseiyman.  Downham, 


WANT     PLAGES. 

Head  Gardeners. 

TOHN  LAING  AND  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ahility  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
r.enilemen  m  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  o'r  Single- 
hiind  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London,  S.E. 


"P       G.      HENDERSON 

'— ^  •  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement, 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  he  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-applc  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GARDE N ER  (Head).  —  Age  27,  single; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  brandies  of  the  profession, 
including  Orchids.  Good  character  firom  last  employer. — G., 
Stock'-^  House,  Peckleton,  Hnickley. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Single  ;  thoroughly 

-*  understands  Orchids,  Ferns,  Vines,  Melons.  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  i^c.  Ten  years'  good  references. — G. 
WATERMAN,  Crix,  Hatfield  Pevercl,  Chelmsford. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age    28,    single  ; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
Horticulture.  First-class  recommendations.  —  H.  J.  W., 
Glanton,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 


G 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  mariied,  no 
family  :  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  all  branches.  Excellent  character, — A.,  'l'.  Jackson  S:  Son, 
Nurserymen,  Kingston.  Surrey. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  30.— Mr.  Bruce 
FiNDLAV,  Curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens. 
can  with  confidence  recommend  a  young  Man.  —For  particulars 
apply  to  the  above, 

C:iARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married  ; 
•^  understands  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
(specimens  if  required),  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  reference. —  HEAD  GARDENER,  Fairfield  Court, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Twenty-three  years' 
experience  in  good  Gardens.  Satisfactory  testimonials 
from  past,  and  fize  years'  from  present  employers.  Wife  a 
Certificated  Schoolmistress.  Disengaged  the  beginning  of 
October. — V.  Z. ,  The  Oaks,  Southchurch,  Southend,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (He.vd).— Age  28  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  first-rate  Establishments,  Wife  can  take 
Management  of  Dairy  if  required. — A.  B.,  37,  Ebury  Buildings, 
Pimlico^SAV^ 

GARDENER  (Head).— Thoroughly  expe- 
rienced  m  all  branches  of  the  profession  at  extensive  and 
noted  gardens,  also  First-class  Certificated  in  Floriculture  and 
in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Unexceptionable  testimonials. — JOHN  JONES,  52, 
Trafford  Street,  Chester. 

(^ARDENER    (HEAD).~Age    36,   married; 

"  ^  twenty-three  years'  practical  experience  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Vines.  Pines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Nine 
years'  character  from  present  employer.^J,  T.,  35,  Howland 
Slteet,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head),— Age  30,  married; 
thoroughly  understands  the  treatment  of  Vines.  Peaches. 
S:c,  Fixe  years'  excellent  character  from  Ust  situation.  This 
IS  an  opportunity  whivh  seldom  presents  iiself  for  obtaining  a 
really  good  man.-WlLLIAM  HEDLEY,  Rose  Hill,  Yarm, 
Vorkshtre. 

r:j.ARDENER    (Head).— Age   32,    married  ; 

v.-'  thoroughly  practical  in  Early  and  l.ate  Forcing  of 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  ;  has  had  sixteen  years'  expe- 
rience in  good  establishments.  Five  years*  good  character  from 
K resent  employer,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  particulars  as  to 
onesty,  sobriety,  ability,  &c. — W.  H.,  Rodweil  Gardens,  Rod- 
well,  Weymouth. 

GARDENER  (HEAD, Forking).— Age  40, 
married,  no  encumbrance  ;  understands  Vmes,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Wife 
could  Manage  Dairy.  Eleven  years'  good  character.— W.,  2, 
Cook's  Cottages,  Archbishop's  Place.  Brixton,  S. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  42, 
married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession ill  all  its  various  branches  ;  over  twenty-five  years' 
experience.  Good  reference  as  to  character  and  ability. — 
W.  W,,  Mrs.  Lester,  Hampstead  Road  Lock,  Camden  Town, 
London.  N,W. 

(^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  37, 

VJ  married;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  Flcwer  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening ;  sixteen  years"  experience  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Wife  Laundry  if  required.  Good  references. — WILLIAM 
EDWARDS,  Gardener,  Woodford  Bridge,  Essex, 

GARDENER  (Head),  and  BAILIFF.— Has 
held  situations  in  the  best  Royal  and  Private  Gardens  in 
tiie  kingdom  ;  l;as  a  First-class  Certificate  from  Technologtcal 
Society  on  Agriculture,  is  up  to  all  branches  of  the  business, 
and  accuitomed  to  the  Management  of  a  large  number  of  Men 
in  various  improvements.  —  OLITOR,  Garden  Office,  37, 
Southampton  Street.  London.  W,C. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  good  Estab- 
lishment. — Age  28;  three  years  in  present  situation. 
Can  be  well  recommended.— J.  B,,  The  Gardens,  Puttendge 
Park,  Luton,  liedfordshire. 

(:j.ARDENER    (Second),     in    the    Houses, 

^-^  where  three  or  four  are  kept  —Six  years' good  characler, 
C.  DUNHAM.  The  Gardens,  Wrest  Park,  near  Amptliill, 
Bedfordshire. 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  good  Third),  in 
a    good    Establishment. — Age   24,     Good  references. — 
J.  W.,  Taplow  House,  Taplow,  Bucks, 

GARDENER  (UNDER,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  2t.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — Address, 
staling  wages  given,  to  E.  W.,  39,  Pond  Place,  Fulham  Road, 
Clielsea,  London,  S.W, 


GARDENER  (SECOND,  or  good  Single- 
handed),— Age  a6,  single  ;  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Character  will 
bear  strict  inveMigation, — J.  E.,  Po&t-olTice,  Clapham  Rise, 
Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Under),    in   a  good   Estab- 
lishment, under  Glass. — Age  20.    Good  character.    State 
wages,  Sic. — H.,  2,  Grove  Place,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

ARDENER  (Under).— Age  20  ;  has  had  a 

fair  experience.  Good  character.  Wishes  to  improve 
himself  Near  London  preferred.- -Please  to  state  wages  to 
J.  CURTIS,  2.  Berchell  Terrace,  Hanwell,  W. 

ARDENER     (Under),    where    he    could 

improve  in  Greenhouse  Work.  — Young.  Two  years' 
character.— Full  particulars  to   H.    HEATH,  Spinfield  Lane, 


GARDENER  (Under),  or  JOURNEY- 
MAN,  under  Glass,  in  a  good  Establishment. — Age  ao. 
Good  character  from  last  place.  — T.  B.  A.,  Post-office, 
Trentham,  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment. — Age  25  ;  ten  years'  experience.     First- 
class  references. — D.    B.,  Eynsford,  Dartford,  Kent. 

FOREMAN  (General,  or  good  Inside),  in 
a  large  Private  Establishment,  where  Forcing,  S:c. ,  is 
extensively  carried  on. — Age  27.  Total  abstainer  Firft-class 
testimonials.- G.  W.  MUIR,  bangholm  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 

FOREMAN  (General),  in  a  large  Private 
Establishment.^Age  24  ;  two  years  in  last  situation. 
Can  be  well  recommended. — Apply,  stating  particulars,  L.  F, , 
4S.  Cochrane  Street,  St,  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment. 
— Age  27  ;  has  a  knowledge  of  Pines,  Vines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  K;c.  Good  character, 
— Apply,  with  particulars,  to  H.  W.,  Damgate  Street,  Wyinond- 

hani,  Norfolk. 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  Garden,  houses  preferred, — Young  ;  can  have 
good  references,— Please  address,  stating  wages,  to  R.  S.  T., 
52,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

To  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  by  a  young 
Man,  age  22,  a  situation  under  Glass  in  a  good  Establish- 
ment ;  eight  years' general  experience.  Good  references. — C.  C, 
3.  Labiu-num  Cottages,  Orchard  Road,  Windmill  Lane, 
Brentford,  Middlesex. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  MANAGER.  —  A  young 
Man,  age  33,  of  energy  and  ability,  with  considerable  ex- 
perience gained  in  London  Houses,  desires  a  permanent  engage- 
ment. References  unexceptionable.  Provinces  preferred. — 
R.  A.  F,,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

London  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  SHOPMAN  and  CLERK.— 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  Seed  Trade 
and  a  good  Plantsnian  ;  twelve  years'  experience,  very  expert  at 
the  Counter.  Unexceptionable  references. — N.  B,,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN    (ASSISTANT).  —  Age   19.     Four 
years'  experience  in  Shop  and  Office,     Good  penman. — 
C.  A  v.,  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons.  Fulham  Nurstries.  S.W. 

ANAGER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK. 

—  First-class    references. — K.     W.,    2,    Burrell  Street, 
Ipswich. 

New  South  Wales  or  New  Zealand. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  ACCOUNTANTS, 
AGRICULTURISTS,  and  OTHERS.— A  young  Man 
(age  25)  leaving  for  the  Colonies  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
engagement.  Good  knowledge  of  Corn,  Seeds,  and  Plants, 
and  also  of  Book-keeping,  First-class  character  and  references, 
■--COLONIAL,  Albert  Cottage,  Clifton  View,  Bedminster, 
Bristol. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Kinahan  S:  Co.,  finding  that,  through  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  Medical  Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELE- 
BRATED OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely  medicinal  purposes 
is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  Analysis  by 
Dr,  Hassall  : — "I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  sam- 
ples of  this  well-known  and  popular  Whisky,  The  samples  were 
soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell. 
The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and 
of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky." 

20,  Great  Titchfield  Street.  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


T^LLIS'S      RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

pURE       AERATED 

WATERS. 

E 


i) 


LLIS'S       RUTHIN       WATERS. 

— Crystal  Springs,  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 
Lithia.  and  for  Gout.  Lithia  and  Potass,  Corks  branded 
"R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN."  and  every  Label 
bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whole- 
sale of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales, 
London  Agents  ;  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street, 
Cavendish  Square, 

INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA^ 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants, 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
172,  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

COMPLETE,  CONCISE  INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS  and  DIAR- 
RHrF.A. — When  these  diseases  prevail,  immediate  reconr;-*! 
should  be  had  to  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT,  which  should 
he  rubbed  two  or  three  times  daily  over  the  abdomen  till  the 
intestinal  irritation  subsides.  All  innammatioii  will  be  snl>dued 
and  excessive  action  restrained.  This  treatment,  assisted  by 
judicious  doses  of  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS,  is  .anplioiblc  to  all 
forms  of  Diarrh.ca  and  Dysentry,  attended  by  heart  sickiic'^s, 
griping  Halutcncy,  and  other  distressing  and  dangerous  syinn- 
toms.  After  rubbing  in  the  Ointment  a  Haimcl  binder  should 
be  worn,  and  the  patient  -ihould  be  restricted  to  a  farinacc-ous 
diet  for  a  few  days  till  the  urgency  of  the  disease  has  been 
diminished  by  tlie  pcf^cvcriug  employment  of  these  remedies. 
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SUTTON'S 

IMPROVED  STRAIN 

OF 

•^  CALCEOLARIA 


(( 


PERFECTION." 


3frVt 


After  many  years'  careful  selection  lue  have  succeeded  in  ^roducin^  a  strain  of  Calceolaria  which,  for  beauty  and  form  of  floioer^  richness  oj 
colojir  and  habit  of  plant ^  is  acI:nowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  'cultivation.  Our  houses  have  been  visited  during  the  blooming  season  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  agree  in  pronouncing  our  Improved  Strain  to  be  of  unusual  excellence. 

Price,  3s,  6d,  per  Packet,  post-free. 


From  "The  Garden,"  June  2,  1877. 

"  The  Calceolarias  at  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons'  Nurseries,  Reading,  are  just  now  beautifully 
ill  bloom,  and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  class  of  plant.  The  strain  is  one 
0/  the  ftuest,  being  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection.  Many  of  the  Individual  flowers 
measure  zj^  inches  across,  and  are /cj/t^c/  in  shape  and  colour." 

From  "The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  June  2,  1877. 

"  A  remarkable  collecliou.  of  Calceolarias  is  now  iit  bloom  at  Mcsirs.  Sutton  &=  Sons' 
Nursery.  Reading.  The  house,  which  is  of  good  .'•ize,  is  ever  crowded  with  specimen  plants,  but 
it  serves  to  show  off  their  ^^f.i^  beauty  and  attractiziene'S  en  it,asse.  Each  plant  is  densely  laden 
with  large  flowers,  and  the  colours  are  v^ry  \:in&d,  from  creamyivhite  handsomely  shotted  ou 
the  body  to  rich  dark  maroou." 

From  Mr,  B.  Barham,   Gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 
"  It  aff"ords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  you  thnt  your  Calceolaria  seed  has  given 
extreme  satisfaction.  /  have  just  ntnu  iufloiucr  one  of  the  Jlnest  lots  of  hybrid  Calceolarias  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  look  upon.     They  ard  excellent  in  variety,  form,  and  si«e  of  flower.     Many 
h^ve  seen  them  and  are  highly  gratified." 


From  "The  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Juiie  2,  1877. 

"  The  strain  of  Calceolarias  distributed  by  Messrs.  Sutton  lias flomer-heads  of  immense  size 
and  Perfect  in  contour.  The  Jlo^vers,  loliick  are  borne  in  hu^e  chapters,  are  of  ivmiense  size  audof 
the  finest  possible  shape,  and  embrace  every  colour.  The  yellow  ground  flowers  are  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  most  strongly  represented,  and  with  their  splendid  crimson  markings  are  wonder- 
fully effective,  and  of  those  of  a  straw-coloured  ground  and  spotted  and  marked  with  purple, 
these  are  sufficient  to  make  a  most  pleasing  variety.  The  rose  and  purple  self-flowers,  some  of 
which  are  quJie  new  in  colour,  are  also  numerous,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  spotted 
with  crimsun.  purple,  and  rose  respectively,  Sutton's  strain  of  Calceolarias  may  certainly  he 
said  to  combine  all  the  good  qualities  yet  found  in  t/iese  attractize  flo-wers" 

From  A.  E.  Russell,  Esq.,  Dalnabreck. 
"  My  Calceolaria  plants  from  seed  purcliased  of  you  last  year  a.ie  particjilarly  /tne,  of  very 
compact  habit,  and  beautiful  in  colour." 

From  Mr.  W.  Geaule,  Gr.  to  R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq.,  Fasiy  Abbey. 
"  I  have  some  very  fine  Calceolarias  from  seed  supplied  by  you  ;  they  are  the  admiration  of 
all  who  see  them."  • 


Per  packet,  post-free — s.  d. 
JAMES'  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  CALCEOLARIA  ..2  6 
SUTTON'S  SirPERB  CINERARIA 2    6 

THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN,  I    ^    //vv^  ^/\ 
READING,  BERKS.  \  JiA4T(nVfJil 


Per  packet,  post-free — s.    d. 

SUTTON'S    PRIZE    CYCLAMEN  2    6 

SUTTON'S    FBIZE    PRIMULA 2    6 


^  ^THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

(jM  \         READING,  BERKS. 


CLIVEDEN. 


HTHE    "GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE"  for  SatiLrday,   July  21  i-/, 

will   contain    an     account    of    the    GARDENS     and     PLEASURE 

GROUNDS    of   His    Grace    the    DUKE    OF    WESTMINSTER, 

at  Cliveden,  togetJier  with  several  beautiful  Woodcuts,    taken  from  PlwtograpJis 
expressly  executed  for  tins  Journal  by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    W.C. 


T.  H.  R  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

ERECTED    AND   FITTED    IN  ALL   PARTS   OF  THE   KINGDOM.      ESTIMATES    GRATIS. 


Show     Rooms:      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON,     E.G., 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  WcLLiAM  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agmkw,  &  Co..  Lombard  Street,  Precinc:  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Pablished  by  the 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  ORice,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  P.ml's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  Coanty.— Saturday,  July  14,  1877. 

Agent  lor  Manchester— John  Heywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzies  S:  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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SOUTHAMPTON       HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The    SIXTEENTH    ANNUAL    GRAND    SHOW,    on 
SATURDAY    and    MONDAY.    August    4    and    6.       TWO 
HUNDRED  POUNDS  in  Prizes.    Schedules  on  application  to 
39,  York  Street,  Lower  Avenue.  C.  S.  FINDGE,  Sec. 

LAY    CROSS     HORtTcULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  AUGUST  14.    Prizes  (open  to 
ail  England)  'for  Twenty  Plants.  £2$,  £,'^0,  ;Ci5,  .£10  and  £% 
ENTRIES  jnust  be  sent  by  AUGUST  4. 

Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield.  J.  STOLLARD,  Sec. 

TAUNTON  DEANE  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—Under  Distinguished  Patronage. 
The  TENTH  GRAND  FLORAL  FETE  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Vivary  Park.  Taunton,  on  THURSDAY. 
August  16.  TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  and 
several  valuable  Silver  Cups  will  be  offered  as  prizes  for 
competition. CLEMENT  SMITH,  Hon.  Sec. 

ULES    DE  COCK,    NURSERYMAN,  Ghent, 

Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC/ENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Orchids.— A  Consignment  from  Soutli  America. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COMPANY 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  NEW  LIST,  just  pub- 
lished, of  a  fine  consignment  of  CAITLEYA  ACLANDLE, 
CATASETUM  TRIDENTATUM,  ONCIDIUM  FOR- 
BESlI,and  other  choice  kinds,  all  in  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  at  very  low  prices. 

Lion  Walk,  Colchester, 

Pansles  and  Violas. 

MESSRS.  DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD, 
Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  Collection  of  Show  and  Fancy  PANSIES,  also 
VIOLAS,  embracing  all  the  finest  in  cultivation,  are  now  in 
fine  llowur  at  their  Piiikhill  Nursery,  and  may  be  seen  any  day 
(Sunday  excepted).  Over  fifty  varieties  of  bedding  Pansies 
and  Violas  have  been  planted  out  in  rows  30  feet  long  to  lest 
their  merits. 


Primulas,    Calceolaxlas,    Cinerarias. 

FINEST    STRAINS. 

HJ.  HARDY  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
•  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants  of  the  choicest  selections, 
ij,  (j(/.  per  dozen,  lOJ.  per  100 ;  and  SEED  of  the  above  and 
CYCLAMEN  PEKSICUM,  u.,  2i.  dd.,  and  sj.  per  packet. 
Terms  Cash  ;  carriage  free. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  Hures,  Suffolk. 


Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  of 
their  selected  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto   given  universal   satisfaction,   in  %s.,   2S,   6d.,  and 
ts.  M.  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     NURSERIES, 
H4,  Faubourg  de  IJritxelles,  Lcdeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Aacnib  ill  London:  Me^isrs.  K.    SILBERRAD  ANO  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  AND  SON,  NURSERYMEN, 
•  Skhusmkn  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. — The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-73,  fir^t  nart  (jsyA) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contain;, 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritillaria,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Lilies.  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Psconies,  and  a  selection  of  mliiccltaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
these  articles. 


Sutton's  Choice  Strains  of 

FLORISTS'        FLOWERS. 
SUTTON'S      CALCEOLARIA      "  PERFECTION," 
2S.  6d.  per  packet, 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  PRIMULA,  ^s.  6ci.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA,  2.1.  6</.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Post-free. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


LOMARIA   GIBBA.— Good  Plants  in  48's, 
fit  for  immediate  s,-ile — about  5  dozen  cheap. 
R.     FARRANCE,    Florist,    Chadwell    Heath,   Essex. 

ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 

-^  all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  45,1.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

ATALOGUES.  —  His    Excellency    Pierre 

Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secretaire  de  la  Society 
Impe'riale  d'HorticuIture  de  Russie,  St.  Petersburg. 

VAN  DA  LOWIL — A  magnificent  specimen, 
S  feet  high,  twenty-two  leaves,  strong  break  five  leaves  : 
bore  two  spikes  of  bloom  last  season,  7  to  8  feet  long.  Also  a 
few  plants  of  the  magnificent  new  HYBRID  DENDROBIUM, 
"  Ainsworthii," — shown  in  a  great  state  ot  perfection  at  the  late 
Manchester  Exhibition  :  vide  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  9, 
page  719  ;  and  June  16,  page  750.  Prices  on  application  to 
GEORGE  TOLL,  358,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4.  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  12^  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8,r,  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

COCOA-N  UT  FIBRE  REFUSE 
may  be  had  at  is.  per  4-busheI  bag,  bag  included  ;  a 
truck,  250  bushels,  £i  ^s.  ■  one-horse  load  may  be  had  at  the 
factory.  3^,.  by  sending  for  it. 

M.  GAREY,  57,  Old  Montague  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

pOCOA-NUT         FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V--'  invaluable  for  Gardening  purposes.  One  thousand  testi- 
monials. Four-bushel  bag,  is.,  bag  included  ;  truck-load, 
loose,  free  to  any  Rail,  25^, 

POTTER  OYLER.  Spitalfields' Market.  N.E, 

OCOA-NUT        FIBRE        REFUSE, 

newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  is., 
bags  included ;  100,  20J.  ;  or  Truck-load,  25^.  Delivered  free 
to  any  rail  in  London. 

J.  STEVENS  AND  CO..  Fibre  Works,  Greyhound  Yard,  134, 
High  Street,  Battersea.  S.W. 

Fll)rous  Feat  for  Orchids,  2ec. 
ROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 

quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c. ,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17J.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  .S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S,  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5s.  6d,  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  \os.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  is.  6d,,  zs.  dd. 
and  5J,  each.  The  larger  si/cs  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOT'l',  The    Royal    Seed   Stores,  Yeovil. 

IMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6f.  ;  per  pint,  35.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheflield. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      COM  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  31.,  and  io.f.  (>d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

R   I    C   K   L   Y        C   O    M    F   R   E   Y 

(SYMPHYTUM      A  S  P  E  R  R  I  M  U  M ). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CU.,  15s,  Fcnchurch  Street,  London. 

ANTED,     B  U  DS    for    BUD  DIN  G , 

ofMARECHAI.  NIEL.     Quantity  and  price. 
L.    WOODTIIORPE,    Gl.izcnwood    Nursery,    Uralnlrcc. 

ANTED,    a   quantity   of   I  SOLE  PIS 
GRACILIS.       Must    b;    good    well-grown    plants. 
Slate  lowest  price  per  loo. 

G.   REEVES   SMITH,  Aquarium,   Brighlvn. 
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NEW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 
••  PRINCE     OF    WALES." 
Much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in 
every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes.  ' 
Price  One  Guinea  each, 
WILLIAM  BULL,  F.L.S.,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  ; — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

OLLARDS  for  SALE.— Several  millions  of 

strong  plant.';,  at  2i.  per  rooo,  for  cash  only. 
R.  BATH.  Wansunt  Farm,  Crayford. 

lANT  ROCCArONION^The  largest  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sowing  ;  frequently 
weighs  from  2  to  3  lb.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  instructions,  is.  per  ounce,  post-free,  is.  nd. 

DANIELS    BROS.,    Seedsmen  to  the    Prince  of  Wales, 
Norwich. 

To  the  Trade. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  their  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  prepared  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  The  Seed  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. — Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Daniels'  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
is.  6d.  per  packet,  post-free  is.  Sd. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich. 

To  the  Trade. 
OSE  BLOOMS. 

Price  until  further  notice  8s.  per  100,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 
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The  Formation  and  Improvement  of 

GARDEN     LAWNS,    CROQUET 
GROUNDS,  &c. 
Fidl  information  on  the  above  may  be  had  gratis  and 
post-free  on  application  to 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Invaluable  for  FlUlng-up  Vacant  Root  Crops— 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING  AND  SOWING. 

GEE'S  SUPERIOR  BEDFORDSHIRE- 
GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Enfield  Market, 
Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed,  all  very  fine  strong  plants,  at 
3s,  6d.  per  looo.     Terms  Cash. 

TURNIP,  MUSTARD,  COLE,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Seeds  and  Plants  of  superior  excellence,  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden. 

See  CATALOGUES,  with  lowest  prices.  Testimonials 
Opinions  of  the  Press,  &c.,  on  application  to 

FRED.  GEE,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  Biggleswade.  Beds. 

Gentlemen's  Garaeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. ^^ 

To  tHe  Trade. 

CT.  BLACKITH  AND  CO.,  with  a  view 
•  to  extend  the  Sale  of  their  TRAINING  STICKS 
and  LABELS,  have  from  this  date  considerably  reduced  the 
Prices  hitherto  charged,  a  List  of  which  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. They  will  now  be  found  the  cheapest  and  neatest  made. 
C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO..  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Tliames 
Street,  London,  E.C. — July  21,  1S77. 

ludeatructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  :  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthalt  Works,  Broseley. 

SHAW'S  "YfFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,   CANVAS,   &c.,    for    Shading,    Protecting   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.— ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  arc 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat.  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  bhoreditch, 
London,  E.C.  ^^ 

K^  USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  dos.  to  1005.  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove,  40^.,  501.  and  55J.  per  100  ;  P.acking  Mats 
ataoj-.,  3Qr. .  and  35J.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street. 
London,  E.C.  

Wholesale  Russia  Mat  Merchants. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER  have  now 
received  from  their  Agents  .it  Arch.mgel  .»  brgc  ship- 
ment of  new  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  which  Ihey  .ire  prepared 
to  offer  to  th":  Trade  only. 

Jame;.  Street,  Cuvent  Garden,  Luudon,  W.C, 


THE  "^  GAkDEN-ERS'  ^  CHRONICLE. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Great  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the 
HAMMERSMITH    NURSERY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Messrs.  Lee,  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  at  tlie  Hammersmith  Nurseries, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  24,  and  following 
days,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  third  and 
concluding  portion  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  together  with  the  GREENHOUSES,  PITS, 
BOILERS,  &c.,  the  land  being  required  for  building  purposes. 
On  view  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  at  the  Nursery,  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

OrcUas. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  July  26,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  fine  Plants  of 
lONOPSIS  PANICULATA,  COLAX  JUGOSUS,  BUR- 
LINGTONIA  FRAGRANS,  ONCIDIUM  FORBESII, 
O.  CRISPUM,  O.  SARCODES.  Oi  DIVARICATUM, 
SOPHRONITES  VIOLACEA,  ZYGOPETALUM  CRINI- 
TUM,  &c.  ;  some  Established  ORCHIDS,  and  some  Plants  of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM,  CfELOGYNE  CORRU- 
GATA,  C.  GLANDULOSA,  C.  BARBATA,  LjELIA  AN- 
CEPS.  L.  ALBIDA.  L.  AUTUMNALIS,  ONCIDIUM 
MARSHALLIANUM,  &:c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Houglitau  Estate. 

ANNUAL  TIMBER  SALE.— Twelve  miles  from  Lynn,  ten 
from  Fakenham,  and  seven  from  Snettisham  Railway 
Stations. 

T^ILLIAM  C.  HOPKING  is  favoured  with 

'  '  instructions  from  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Chohnondeley,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  25,  200  splendid  OAK  TIMBERS,  many  of  which  are 
om  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  of  great  girth  and  very  clean.  130 
ASH  TIMBERS,  and  14  ELM  TIMBERS,  some  of  which  are 
40  feet  in  length.  A  large  quantity  of  OAK  WRONGS,  about 
20,00a  HARDWOOD  FAGGOTS,  and  two  large  STACKS  of 
BARK,  the  produce  of  the  entire  fell  for  this  season  of  282  Oak 
Timbers.  The  Bark  is  secured  in  very  good  order,  and  is  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  Auctioneer  has  particular  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  Timber  Merchants  and  the  purchasers  of  Bark  to  the  above- 
described  Sale,  it  being  the  finest  fell  of  timber  offered  for 
Public  Competition  on  the  Estate  for  many  years. 

Sale  to  commence  at  10.30  punctually,  in  the  Park,  close  by 
the  road  leading  from  Bircham  to  Rudham. 

A  Conveyance  will  leave  the  Globe  Hotel,  King's  Lynn,  and 
Fakenham  Station  at  S.30  o'Clock  for  the  convenience  of  Pur- 
chasers. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  Sale  on 
application  to  W.  FREUER,  Esq.,  Estate  Agent,  West 
Rudham,  Brandon ;  or  to  the  Auctioneer,  Great  Bircham, 
Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Lowdham,  near  Kottlnglxam. 

MR.  J.  H.  BRADWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Black  Boy  Hotel,  Long  Row, 
Nottingham,  on  WEDNESDAY.  August  8,  at  3  for  4  o'Clock 
in  the  afternoon,  subject  to  such  conditions  of  sale  as  will  then 
be  declared,  the  following  valuable  FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY.  All  that  Dwelling-house  and  Shop  situate  at 
Lowdham,  Notts,  with  the  Bakehouse,  Stable,  Cartshed, 
Cowhovel,  and  other  outbuildings  thereto  belonging  ;  also  the 
large  and  productive  Gardens,  adjoining  the  aforesaid 
premises,  with  two  Vineries,  Cucumber  Pit,  &c.,  all  late  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Dabell.  deceased  ;  also  all  those  three 
Cottages  or  tenements  and  Gardens  adjoining.  The  above 
premises  contain,  including  the  site  of  the  buildings,  2  a,  2  r. 
or  thereabouts,  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  thriving  village 
of  Lowdham,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  Nurserymen 
and  Market  Gardeners,  the  gardens  having  been  largely  stocked 
by  the  late  owner  with  choice  and  well  selected  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description,  and  being  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
^Midland  Railway  station,  and  easy  reach  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham, 

Further  particulars  of  the  AUCTIONEER,  Nottingham  and 
Southwell;  or,  Mr.  STENTON,  Solicitor,  Southwell, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  August  i,  1877,  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Bruges,  Belgium,  between  the 
hours  of  II  A.M.  and  6  P.M., 

A   PUBLIC   Sale 

OF  A  KICH  COLLECTION  OK 

Cycads,    Araucarias,    Phormiums, 

LATTRELS,  and  PALM  TBEES, 

Some  Specimens  of  which  are  unique  in  Europe. 

Public  Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  July  3r. 

A  CATALOGUE  to  be  had  on  applying  to 
M.  DU  MON  DE  MENTEN,  Quai  long,  56, 
Bruges. 

WANTED     TO     PURCHASE, 
a  Genuine  SEED  BUSINESS.     Country  preferred. 
Must  bear  the  strictest  investigation.     Address, 

A.  D.,  8,  Sigdon  Road,  Dalston  Rise,  London,  E. 

To  FlorlBtB. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  best 
BUSir^ESSES  in  the  Kensington  district,  together 
mth  SHOP  and  HOUSE  FIXTURES  and  FITTINGS. 
VAN  and  HORSE.  Thft  position  is  very  commanding. 
Rent  iit-^Q.  Lease  about  ig  years.  Moderate  Premium  for 
Lease,  Goodwill,  Fittings,  &c.    Apply  to 

Messrs.  CHESTERTON  and  SONS,  Auctioneers,  a2. 
Lower  Phillimore  Place,  Kensington,  W. 


G 


IREAT       INTERNATIONAL      HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION  at  CARLISLE. 

A  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  of 
PLANTS,  FRUITS,  and  FLOWERS,  will  be  held  at  Carlisle  , 
on  SEPTEMBER  6,  7,  and  8.  1877,  when  nearly  ONE 
THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS, 
and  other  Valuable  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  Competition. 

Schedules  may  be  had  post-free,  on  application  to  the  Acting 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  Mounsey,  Victoria  Buildings,  Carlisle, 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  AUGUST  30,  1877. 
President. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Muncaster,  Lord-L  ieut.  of  Cumberland. 

Vice-Presidents  arid  Patrons. 
Sir  R.  C.  MusGRAVE,  Bart.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Westmorland. 

J,  BuRNS-LiNDQW,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberland. 
His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Devon-     Colonel  Salkeld,  Holm  Hill 

shire  I  Major     Critchley,      Stapleton 

His     Grace     the      Duke      of  |  Tower 

Buccleuch    and     Queens-  |  Captain  James,  Barrock  Park 
berry  :  R.  A,    Allison,  Esq.,    Scaleby 

The   Right    Hon.  the   Earl  of  Hall 


Lonsdale 
The    Right  Hon.  the   Earl  of 

Strathmore 
The  Right   Hon.    the  Earl    of 

Bective,  M.P. 


T.  K.  Atkinson,  Esq  ,  Carlisle 
W.       Crackenthorpe,       Esq. , 

Newbiggin  HaJI 
Henry         Dobinson,         Esq. , 

Stanwix,  Carlisle 


The  Right  Hon.    the    Earl  of    T.  L.  B.  Dy1tes,Esq.,Dovenby 


Durham 
The  Right  Hon.    the  Earl  of 

Leconfield 
The      Right       Hon.    .  Lord 

Brougnam 
The  Right  Rev.   the  Bishop  of 

Carlisle 
The    Right    Hon.     Cavendish 

Bentinck,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  C.  W.  Howard,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  Percy  S.  Wyndham. 

M.P.  _ 
Sir    Wilfrid    Lawson,     Bart., 

M.P.,  Brayton 
Sir  Fred.    U.    Graham,  Bart., 

Netherby  [Hall 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  Bart. ,  Huttoa 
Sir      Robert      Brisco,      Bart., 

Crofton 
Sir  John  Heron- Maxwell,  Bart. , 

Springkell 
Sir     Alex.      Jardine,      Bart., 

Jardine  Hall 
Sir  James  Ramsden,  Barrow 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Morton  [M.P. 

E.     Stafford     Howard,    Esq, 


Hall 
Joseph         Ferguson,        Esq., 

Carlisle 
G.  H.  H.   Oliphant-Ferguson, 

Esq.,  Broad  field 
C.     Featherstonhaugh,     Esq., 

Staffield  Hall 
W.   B.    Gordon,   Esq.,   Justus 

Town 
J.  C.  Hasell,  Esq.,  Dalemain 
Philip  Henry  Howard,    Esq., 

Corby 
H.    C.    Howard,   Esq.,    Grey- 
I  stoke 

J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Arkleton 
Robert  Jardine,   Esq.,  Oistle- 
'  milk 

,  Wellwood   W.  Maxwell,  Esq., 
I  Munches 

Miles         Macinnes,  Esq.j 

i  Rickerby 

W.  E.  Page,  Esq.,  Carlisle 
:  T.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,   Warwick 
;  Hall 

Anthony        Parkins,        Esq., 

Sharrow  Bay 
Silus  Saul,  Esq.,  Carlisle 


His    Worship    the  Mayor    of    Silus  G.  Saul,  Esq.,  MiUbrook 

Carlisle  !  House 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of    W.  H.  Schneider,  Esq,  Winder- 
Carlisle  1  mere 
Canon  Prescott,  Carlisle              I  H.  Senhouse.  Esq.,  Nethtrhall 
Colonel     Rigg,     Cross     Rigg,  I  W.      H.      Wakefield,      Esq., 
Penrith                                    '  Kendal 

Hon.  Treasurer:  R.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Morton. 
Hon,  Secretary  I  R.  A.  Allison,. Esq.,  Scaleby. 
Acting  Treasurer :  Mr.  D.    Blackburn,  Carlisle  and  Cumber- 
land Bank. 
Manager  of  Exhibition :    Mr,     W.     Thompson,    Clovenford, 

Galashiels. 
Cliatrman  0/  Executive  Committee  t  Mr.  W.  Baxter  Smith, 

Knowetield  House. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  fifty  Local  Gentlemen  and 

Tradesmen  of  Carlisle  and  Neighb  ourhood. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By   DRAINAGE,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FABM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

1st.  —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

Sth.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREV.  22,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO.,  6.  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
m  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Companj',  as  below, 

T.  PAIN,  Rlanaging  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Cabbage  Plants  !-Cabbage  Plants !  I 

W     VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply,  in 
•  any  quantity,  as  under  : — 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEADS. 
OXHEART  CABBAGE. 
DRUMHEAD  SAVOY. 
EARLY  ENFIELD  MARKET. 
All  strong,  good,  healthy  plants,  3J.  dd,  for  cash  per  looo- 
Delivered  on  rail  free. 

Wonersh  Nursery. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
A-ill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Joaeph  Smith.  deceaaedL    ~^  ~ 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  22d  and  23d  Vic, 
cap.  35,  intituled  "An  Act  to  Further  Amend  the  Law  of 
Property,  and  to  Relieve  Trustees," 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN, 
that  all  Creditors  and  other  Persons  having  any 
CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  upon  or  against  the  Estate  of 
JOSEPH  SMITH,  late  of  Tansley,  near  Matlock,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  Nurseryman,  deceased,  who  died  on  the  ist 
day  of  June,  1876,  and  whose  Will  was  proved  on  the  nth  day 
of  July,  1876,  in  the  District  Registry  at  Derby  attached  to  the 
Probate  Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,  by 
Samuel  Smith  and  James  Smith,  both  of  Tansley  aforesaid, 
Nurserymen,  the  Executors  named  in  the  said  Will,  are  hereby 
required  to  send  oarticuiars  of  their  CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS 
to  the  said  EXECUTORS  On  or  before  the  ist  day  ol 
AUGUST  next ;  and  Notice  is  Hereby  also  Given  that  after 
that  day  the  said  Executors  will  proceed  to  distribute  the 
assets  of  the  said  Joseph  Smith,  deceased,  among  the  parties 
entitled  thereto,  having  regard  only  to  the  claims  of  whick  the 
said  Executors  shall  then  have  had  notice,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  liable  for  the  assets,  or  any  part  thereof,  so  distributed 
to  any  person  of  whose  claim  or  demand  they  shall  not  then 
have  had  notice— Dated  this  iqth  day  of  June,  1877. 

ARTHUR  HARWARD,  Wirksworth, 

Solicitor  to  the  said  Executors. 

TESTIMONIAL  to  Mr.  F.  W.  WILSON 

{Late  of  tJte  Crystal  Palace). 

"During  the  past  quarter  ot  a  century  Mr.  Wilson,  by  his 
genial  disposition,  obliging  manners,  and  thoroughly  zealous 
efforts  to  promote  and  successfully  carry  out  the  various  inter- 
esting natural  history  and  other  shows  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  has  earned  the  respect  alike  of  his  colleagues  and  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  amongst  the  general  public." 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Subscriptions  up  to  present  date 
received  and  promised  : — 


o  10 
o  10 

,    O   lO 

o  10 
o  10 

o   lO 

,  o  10 

.  o  10 

.    O  IQ 

o  10 


.  o  10 

.  o  10 

o  10 


£,  s.  d. 

Harrison  Weir,  Esq.  550 
I.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.  550 
John  Douglas,  Esq,  ..550 

—  Reilly,  Esq.  •  -  5     S    o 

Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.  500 

Dr.  Hogg       . .         ..500 

A  few  friends,  mem- 
bers of  N.  P.  Society, 
per  Mr.  C.  Merck..  6  10    o 

J.  W.  Myers,  Esq.  . .  2  10  o 
J.  Groom,  Esq.  ..2     20 

R.  Thornton,  Esq.  ..22  o 
Matthew  Hed ley, Esq.  220 
E.  Wilson,  Esq.       ..220 

B.  S.  Williams,  Esq.  ,220 
Messrs.    W.    Cutbush 

&  Sons  . .  ..220 
John  Wills.  Esq.  ..220 
Isaac  Wilkinson,  Esq.  220 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 

Cheshunt     ..         ..220 

C.  Jamrack,  Esq.  ..220 
Maurice  Young,  Esq.  220 
A.  Wiener,  Esq.  . .  2  20 
A.  Sillem,  Esq.  ..220 
T.       Wright,       Esq., 

Aeronaut  . .  ..220 
Charles       Wyndham, 

Esq.  , .  . .  ..220 
C.  Turner,  Esq.  ..220 
W.  L.  Darke,  Esq.  ..200 
S.     Holmes      Pegler, 

Esq lie 

G.     Thomson,    Esq., 

Crystal  Palace  , .  i  10 
Sir  E.  Lee,  Kt.         ..  i     10 

A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.  ..1  10 
J.  Laing,  Esq.  ..1     10 

E.  H.  Birchall,  Esq.  i  i  o 
Lionel  Brough,  Esq..  i  i  o 
R.W.  A.  Abbott,  Esq.  i  i     o 

—  Springett,  Esq.     ..  i  10 

—  Thompson,  Esq., 
Gravesend  . .  . .  i     1     c 

—  Renton,  Esq,  . .  i  1  c 
Superintendent        A, 

Gernon        . .         . .  i  i  c 

W.  Bray,  Esq.  , .  i  1  c 
Messrs.     Negretti    & 

Zambra        . .         . .    i  i  c 

G.  J.  Barnesby,  Esq.  i  r  c 

—  Wieland,  Esq.       . .  i  i  c 

F.  Sawyer,  Esq.  . .  i  1  c 
Francis  Sawyer,  Esq.  i  i  c 
Mr.  J.  Farley  .,1  i  c 
W.  Richards,  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
J,  C.  Fox.  Esq.  ..lie 
P.  McKinlay,  Esq.  ..  i  i  c 
J.  Doel,  Esq. . .         . .   i  i  c 

—  Norris,  Esq           . .   i  i  c 

G.  Billett.  Esq.  ..  i  i  c 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.  . .  i  1  c 
F.    E.    Hunt,     Esq., 

M.D lie 

W.  Lang,  Esq.          . .   1  1  c 

C.  T.  Brock.  Esq.     . .    1  i  e 

Lewis  Wright,  Esq. . .   i  i  c 

B.  Standing,  Esq.  . .  i  i  e 
W.  R.  Wilcox,  Esq. .  i  i  c 
Arthur  Wilmorc,  Esq.  i  i  c 

The   SUBSCRIFflON   LIST   will    CLOSE 
inst.,  by  order  of  tlie  Committee. 

The  DINNER  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY  EVENING, 
AUGUST  4.  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Harhjson  Weir,  Esq., 
in  the  Chair.     Tickets,  js.  6d.,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Any  of  the  Committee,  having  received  subscriptions,  will 
greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  particulars  of  the  same  to  me,  as 
under.  Intending  subscribers,  and  those  ";entlemeu  who  have 
promised  to  subscribe,  but  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  also  confer  a  favour  by  kindly  forwarding  the 
same  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  ELLIOTTj 

Honorary  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Money  Order  Office,  Ceiamic  Court,  Crystal  Palace, 


^  s.  d. 

LadyBorothy  Nevilla  I  i  .o 
J.  Gilbert-Weir,  Esq,  z  i  0 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons. 

Waltham  Cross  ..  i  1  a 
Charles  Wall,  Esq.  ..  i  i  o 
R.  Moffatt,  Esq.  . .  i  i  o 
John  Bertram,  Esq. . .  1  10 
W.  Bertram,  Esq.  . .  2  i  c 
W.  H.  Jones,  Esq.  . .  i  i  c 
C.  E.  Elliott,  Secre- 
tary to  Fund  . .  I  10 
W.  T.  Carr.  Esq.  . .  i  i  a 
W.  Grist,  Esq.  ..lie 
E.  Sandall,  Esq.  . .  1  1  i. 
C.  J.  Salt,  Esq.  ..lie 
G.  Trist,  Esq.  ..  1  i  c 
M.  J.  Wellard,  Esq..  i  i  t 
W.  A.  Lloyd  ..  ..lie 
T.  Moore,  Esq.  . .  i  o  c 
R.  -J  Troake,  Esq  . .  o  10  t 
Messrs.  Raven  &  Co.  o  10  £ 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq..  o  10    c 

E.  Brown,    Esq.      ..  o  m    f 
Mr.  George  Baker    , 
Mr.  T.  Page  . . 
Mr.  J.  Pringle 
Mr.  H.  F.  Moore     . 
Mr.  B.  W.  Wynne  , 

F.  J.  Sa\vyer,  Esq.  , 
Mons.  Dubrucq 

G.  E.  Webster,  Esq, 
Mr.  D.  Dickie 

Mr.  E.  Bool   ..         

J.  T.  Carrington,  Esq.  o  10 
E.  Durrans,  Esq.      . .  o 
Mr.  Hopekirk  ..  o 

H.  F o 

Mr.  A.  Ratty..  ..  o 
Mr.  D.  Springett 
Mr.  E.  Ausrin 
W.  Brew.  Esq. 
Rev.  H.H.  D'Ombrain  o  10 
E.  Gordon,  Esq.  . .  o  10 
T.  L.  Southgate.  Esq.  o  10 
Mr.J.W.  Lyon,  Forest 

HiU o  10 

Mr.    J.     W.     Lyon, 

Houcslow  . .  . .  o  10 
Mrs.  Lyon  ..  ..05 
Mr.  J.  S.  Tyler  ..05 
Mr.  Casbournc  . .  o  5 
Mrs.  Graves  ..  ..05 
Mr.  Taylor  . .  ..05 
Mr.  Griffiths  ..  ..05 
Mr.  Hohroyd  Price  . .  o  5 
J.      Calvert,        Esq., 

York  . .         ..05 

Mr.  Hepburn..  .  o  5 
Mr.  H.  F.  Harding  ..05 
Mr.  Brooker  ..         ..05 

Mr.  Moore     02 

Mr,  Ascott      ..  ..02 

Mr,  Court  . .  ..02 
Mr.  Doughty..  . .  o  2 
Mr,  W.  Hayhoe  ,.0  2 
Miss  R   Lyon  . .  o    z 

Miss  P.  Lyon . ,         ..02 


on  the  23th 
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Pine-apple  Nnrseryi  Malda  Vale.  London,  W. 
.j".^         T?     G.    HENDERSON    and 

A2J»  son  can  supply  Seed  of  the 
following  ;  quality  of  strains  are  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  : — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMERIATA, 
mixed  colours  or  separate,  2s.  6J. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMERIATA. 
double- flowered,  mixed,  2s.  6ii,  and  35. 
per  packet. 
PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMERIATA,    Maiden's    Blush, 

new  double,  2s.  td.  and  $s.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA  .and  CALCEOLARIA.  2^.  6d.  each  packet. 
CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GRANDIFLORUM,    \s.    and 

2S.  6d.  per  packet. 
PANSIES.  best  English,  and  blotched  flowers,  u.  (>d.  each  pkl. 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  2s.  6d.  each  packet. 


CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established   1785. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 


Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 


CAEBAGE  SEED  EOE  PEESEIT  SOWIIG. 


CATTELL'S      RELIANCE      CABBAGE 

Is  the  best  sort  to  grow  for  spring  cutting.  Numerous  Testimonials  and  my  own  trials  prove  it 
to  be  the  earHest  and  best  in  cultivation.  J.  C.  tried  it  this  season  with  several  sorts  highly 
recommended  by  other  Growers,  and  cut  good  Cabbage  from  his  Reliance  a  month  before  the 
others  were  ready. 

Free  by  Post,  Is.  per  Packet. 

J  OHN      CATTEL  U, 

NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,   WESTERHAM,    KENT. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Ptirposes. 


PRICE  IiIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  OATALOQITE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  w/w  will  certify 

as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  tffuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or 

KEITHS  PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 

setLing. 
THE     IMPROVED     IXUED    or    CHAMBERED 

SADDLE  BOILER. 
CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 
NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).    See 

p.  666,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1873). 


the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  EVERY  OTHER  BOILER  ol  known 
Merit  of  Excellence, 


QUANTITY  and  QUALITY. 


NEW  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

CLEMATISES,  IN  POTS,  of  best  New  and 

Old  Sorts. 
ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES,  IN  POTS. 
VINES,  IN  POTS. 

Also,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
grown  Outdoor  NURSERY  STOCK  in  this 
part  of  England. 


LISTS    FREE, 


EWINCI    &    COMPANY, 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK   NURSERIES,  EAION, 
NEAR  NORWICH, 


CHOICE 

For 


FLOWER     SEEDS 

Present    Sowing. 


Our  own  superb  strains,  guaranteed  of  unsurpassable  iiuality,^ 
Post-free  on  receipt  of  P. 0.0.  or  Stamps.  ^^ 

Per  packet — 5.  d. 
AURICULA,  choicest  mixed,  alpine  , .         ,.  6d.  and  i     o 

CALCEOLARIA  HVBRIDA,veryrchoice,mi.«ed  xs.  „  X  6 
CINERARIA  HVBRIDA,  from  named  flowers..  II.  ,,26 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers  IS.    ,,26 

HOLLYHOCK.  Prize  English        6d.   „    i    o 

INDIAN  PINK,  splendid  double,  mixed  ..         ..      04 

MIMULUS,  Clapham's  superb,  very  fine 10 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITI FLORA— Forget-me-not  ..06 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English 6d.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicest  mi.xed..        ..is.    ,,26 

POLYANTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  choice  . .        . .      10 

STOCK,  Brompton,  scarlet  Giant    ..         ..         ..         ..      06 

,,     East  Lothian,  splendid  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .      06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  very  choice,  mixed o    5 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mixed        . .  6d.  and  t    o 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS,  J2  fine  varieties    ..      60 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts.  Pansy,  Holly- 
hock, &c 46 


DANIELS    BBOS., 

ROYAL   NORFOLK    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
Norwich. 

THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE. 
"QUEEN  of  BEDDERS" 


(NOBLE). 


See  Coloured  Plate  (after  Mrs.  Duffield)^ 
Chronicle^'  May  5,  1877. 


'  Gardeners' 


Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  English  Seedling  Roses  of  recent 
introduction.     It  is  far  excellence  a  really  Bedding  Rose  in 
every  sense  of  the  word— requires  no  pegging  down,  support,  or 
training  of  any  kind,  and  is  a  continuous  early  and  late  bloomer. 
First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Scciety, 
August  2,  1876. 
Its  inflorescence  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
plant  18  inches  high  had  eighty-four  buds  and  expanded  flowers 
upon  it  on  September  6,  1876. 

A  constant  supply  of  buds  was  obtained  from  early  June  to 
November  of  that  year — over  five  months. 

Good  Plants  arc  no^o  being  sent  out  in  strict  rotattoii  at 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

Coloured  Plates  is.  each. 


CHARLES    NOBLE,    BAGSHOT. 

TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    OULTURE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  s-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  ijs. 
to  t8j.  per  dozen. 
,,    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Qreenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 
,,    e.\tra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Qreenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen, 
,,     Half  Specimens,  5J.  to  7J.  6d.  each. 
NEW  KRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30J.  per  doien, 
HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  gand 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36J.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,   KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-OBANSTOH  &  00. 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


Per  packet— 5.  d. 

CALCEOLARIA,   Williams'   SuperD    Strain,   s^-, 

3^.  6d.t  2i,  6d.,  and     i     6 
Front  Capt.  CoSENS,  AbcrysHvUh,  May  13,  1877. 
"  The  Calceolarias,  from  the  seed  Capt.   Cosens  had   from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired — they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  " 


PRIMULA,  WiUlama'  Superb  Strain.  Red,  White. 

or  Mixed       ..         ..         -.     s-r.,  3^.  6(/.,  zs.  6d.,  and     i     6 
PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA    COCCINEA 
(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substance      . .         ..50 

Front  Mr.  F,  Denning,  Gardetier  to  J.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Vardslcy, 
Febj^iary  26,  1877. 
'*  Dear  Sir,  —  I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Show,  held  last  November,  I  tooK  the 
ist  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas,  six  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  with  seeds  supplied  by  you." 


CINERARIA,  Weatlieiill'a  Extra  Choice  Strain. 

5^.,  3^.  dd.,  -zs.  6d.,  and     i     6 

From  Mr.  J.  West,  Gardciicr,  Cfieadon  Park,  May  21,  1S77. 
"  Sir, — Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  in 
bloom  some  lime,  have  been  and  are  now  the  admiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  Habit  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  quite  equal  to  the  drawing  in  your  catalogue." 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GIGANTEUM 

(new) . .         . .         . .         .  ■         . .         . .     25.  bd.  and     5     o 

Do.,       do.,       do.,      Williams'  Superb  Strain, 

5s.,  35.  td.,  25.  td.  and     I     6 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  IfURSERIES, 
"Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 


M.  Louis  van  Houtte, 

EOYAL     NUESEEY,     GHENT,    BELGIUM, 


BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 


BULB  CATALOGUE,  NO.  173  T.T.,  FOR  THIS  SEASON, 

Is  now  ready,  and  tjUI  be  distatched  to  his  ntimerous  Customers. 

Those  not  receiving  the  same  may  apply  either  to  him  or  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5, 
Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G.,  when  a  copy  will  be  sent  immediately,  post-paid. 

The  CATALOGUE  contains,  as  usual,  an  immense  assortment  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  and  other  FLOWER-ROOTS,  as  also  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  HARDY,  TUBEROUS,  and 
BULBOUS-ROOTED  PLANTS,  and  a  Supplement  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  Our  this 
season's  Bulbs  are,  especially  the  Hyacinths  {contrary  to  the  general  expectation),  exceptionally  fine,  healthy,  and 
sound,  and  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled. 

The  C.'VT.ALOGUE,  No.  174  U.U,,  is  in  the  Printer's  hands,  and  will  appear  next  month.  It  will  contain  a 
great  variety  of  INDIAN  AZALEAS  and  CAMELLIAS,  to  which  several  new  ones,  of  grcjit  merit,  have  bsen 
added.  Also  HARDY  GHENT  and  MOLLIS  AZALEAS,  HARDY  and  GREENHOUSE  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, and  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  large  SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  &c. 


TEEE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST   AND    BEST    STOCK    IN   EUROPE. 


W^  I  L  L  I  A  M      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  NEW  AND   RARE  PLANTS,    KING'S  ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 

NEW     ENGLISH-RAISED     SEEDLING     ROSES. 


Messrs.  Bell  &  Son, 

THE   NORWICH   NURSERIES, 

Are  now  executing  orders  for  their  TWO  NEW  ROSES,  raised  at  their  Nurseries,  and 
described  and  announced  below.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  here  before  being  sent  ou', 
and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  as  really  distinct  novelties. 

CLIMBING    ROSE    "CATHERINE    BELL." 

Very  large  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  the  backs  of  the  petals  a  delicate  silvery  pink,  of  exquisite  shape  an  I 
very  fragrant.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  of  vigorous  cUmbing  habit,  making  shoots  6  feet  to  8  feet  long  in  one 
season.     Figured  in  The  Garden^  March  i8,  1876. 

"  Your  Rose  Catherine  Bell  is  both  belh  ctgrande." — Rev.  Canon  Reynolds  Hole. 

Good  Flowering  Plants^  in  Pots,  10s.  6d.  each, 

COLOURED   PLATES  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

HYBRID     TEA     ROSE     "MRS.     OPIE." 

Bright  salmon-rose,  tea-scented  flowers,  with  shell-like  petals,  a  most  distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour  among 
Tea  Roses.  It  will  form  a  charming  companion  to  Madame  Falcot,  and  will  be  as  extensively  cultivated  as  that 
variety  when  well  known.     In  flower  from  May  to  November.     Figured  in  the  Floral  Magazine, 

Gooa  Flowering  Plants^  in  Pots  ys,  6d.  each. 


BELL  AND  SON,  10  &  IT,  EXCHANGE  STREET,  NORWICH. 


Branded  on  every  Casting. 


Macfarlaiie's  Castings^ 

Arcliitcctural,  Artistic,  and  Sauitaiy, 

Conservatories;  Winter  Gardens;  Arbours;  Pavilions;  Garden  Screens; 
Garden  Entrances;  Bandstands;  Verandahs;  Covered  Ways;  Boathouses; 
Eailings;  Balconies;  &c.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Parks,  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Esplanades,  &c. 


FOR    HOME    a    EXPORT. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUE  with  Price  List  and  Estimates  for  special  Designs 
on  application. 

WALTER  MACPAELANE  &  CO,,  GLASGOW. 
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ISISUTTON'S^ 


SrPCl^B    STRAIN'S   OF 


FLOEISTS'  TLOWEES, 


POST     FREE. 


THE  FINEST  STRAIN  OF  CINERARIA. 


SUTTON'S   SUPERB   CINERARIA. 

This  will  be  found  unequalled  by  any  in  cultivation,  the  seed 

havinc  been  saved  from  the  finest  named  varieties  only. 

Price  IS.  6d.  per  packet,  post-free. 


THE    FINEST    STRAIN   OF   PRIMTTLA. 


^<7^^^>„ 


SUTTON'S  SUPERB  PRIMULA. 

This  choice  stock  has  been  carefully  selected  from  the  largest 
fiiqgei  flowers  of  good  colour.  Habit  robust,  with  bloom 
thrown  well  above  the  foliage. 

Red,  white,  or  mixed,  ar.  6d.  per  packet,  post-free. 


THE  FINEST  STRAIN  of  CALCEOLARIA 


SUTTON'S    "PERFECTION." 

After  many  years'  careful  selection  we  have  succeeded  in 
pr.>ducing  a  strain  of  Calceolarias  which  for  beauty  and  form  of 
II  .wer,  richness  of  colour,  and  habit  of  plant,  is  acknowledged 
I  I  be  far  superior  to  any  yet  in  cultivation.  Our  houses  have 
l.fen  visited  during  the  blooming  season  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  agree  in  pronounc- 
ing uur  Improved  Strain  to  be  of  unusual  excellence. 
Price  V-  ^^'  P*""  packet,  post-free. 


PUrrON'S    SUPERB    CALCEOLARIA  121.  6(/.  per  packet, 
JAMES'S  INTERNATIONAL   PRIZE    i         post-free. 


-^^^^r% 


SATURDAY,   JULY  21,    1S77. 


SUTTON     &     SONS, 

THE    QUKEN'S    SEItDSMIiN,     RICADINO, 


CLIVEDEN. 

IF  we  were  asked  to  select  an  estate  which 
should  combine  every  requisite  that  might 
fairly  be  expected  in  a  nobleman's  residence, 
where  every  comfort  and  every  convenience 
should  be  allied  to  beauty  and  variety  of 
scenery,  delightful  gardens,  leafy  woods,  bold 
cliffs  and  flowing  water,  we  should  not  have  to 
hesitate  a  moment.  Cliveden  (or  Cliefden,  as 
it  was  formerly  written),  the  Buckinghamshire 
seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
combines  all  these,  and  is,  moreover,  within 
an  hour  or  so  of  London.  Larger  domains 
there  may  be — this  feature  may  be  more  impos- 
ing in  one  place,  that  in  another — but  take  it 
for  all  in  all  Cliveden  stands  out  a  veritable 
gem.  Its  situation  and  surroundings  account 
for  this  in  a  large  measure,  but  they  have  been 
so  skilfully  and  tastefully  turned  to  account 
that  one  finds  it  difficult  which  the  most  to 
admire— the  entrancing  scenery  of  Nature  or 
the  admirable  art,  which,  never  obtruding  itself, 
has  set  forth  Nature's  beauties  to  the  greater 
advantage.  The  Cliveden  estate  occupies  an 
elevated  plateau  on  the  chalk  some  300  acres 
in  extent.  It  lies  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tap- 
low  and  Maidenhead,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Taplow  Court,  Dropmore,  and  Hedsor  estates, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent  by  the  River 
Thames.  On  the  one  side  is  a  steep  cliff  over- 
hanging the  river,  richly  draped  with  Clematis, 
and  where  the  sinuous  roots  of  aged  Yews 
hang  on  for  very  life,  like  so  many  pythons. 
On  the  other  sides  are  woods,  rich,  deep, 
glorious,  pierced  with  openings  to  let  in  the 
distant  views,  and  traversed  by  green  paths  and 
noble  avenues.  Between  the  two  are  spacious 
lawns  surrounding  the  mansion,  with  its  terraces, 
greenhouses,  fruit-houses,  and  other  offices. 

Cliefden  was  built  by  George  Villiers,  the 
profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  friend  of 
Charles  II.,  a  man  whose  character  has  been 
sketched  by  many,  from  Dryden  to  Macaulay, 
but  never  in  clearer  outline  than  by  the  first- 
named,  who  speaks  of  Buckingham  as — 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  everything  by  fits  and  nothing  long  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  statesman,  fiddler  and  buffoon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  a  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking." 

Pope  refers  to  the  same  versatile  profligate 
in  some  lines  commemorative  of  one  of  the 
many  incidents  of  his  career,  and  wherein 
mention  is  specially  made  ot 

*'  Cliefden's  proud  alcove, 
The  abode  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  of  love, " 

in  allusion  to  the  intrigue  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Countess  was 
as  unprincipled  as  the  Duke  himself,  if  not 
worse,  for  it  is  recorded  of  her  that  in  the  guise 
of  a  page  she  held  the  Duke's  horse  while  he 
killed  her  husband  in  a  duel — a  story  we  should 
be  glad,  (or  the  credit  of  human  nature,  if  some 
historian  of  the  future  would  kindly  prove 
to  be  untrue. 

Poetical  justice,  however,  has  befallen  liuck- 
ingham  in  more  senses  than  one,  as  witness  the 
following  lines  relating  to  him  : — 


'  Mark  where  in  niins  lies  the  last  retreat  of  motley 
Villiers. 

4:-  i-r  «  *  * 

Here  sunk  in  sorrow  and  deprived  of  all 
They  saw  him  greatly  live  and  meanly  fall." 

«  *  *  »  * 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tyed  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies." 

The  poets  have,  we  suspect,  secured  a  longer, 
or  at  least  a  more  widely  spread,  remembrance 
to  this  unprincipled  man  (who  died  in  16SS) 
than  the  historians  could  have  done. 

The  mansion  was  added  to  by  the  first  Earl  ot 
Orkney,  who  occupied  it  until  1735.  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  occupied  it  until  1756,  and  it 
was  during  his  tenancy  that  a  poet  and  a 
musician  contributed  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  patriotic  feehngs  of  Britons  as  much 
— nay,  much  more — than  the  treacheries  and 
faithlessness  of  Buckingham  served  to  huntiliate 
and  depress  them,  for  it  was  in  a  chambered 
vault  underneath  tlie  dining-room  at  Cliveden 
that  it  was  first  authoritatively  pronounced  (in 
1740)  that  "Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  and 
that  "  Britons  never  will  be  slaves  " — the  occa- 
sion being  the  performance  for  the  first  time  ot 
the  Masque  of  Liberty,  written  by  James  Thom- 
son, and  containing  the  now  well-known  song, 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne. 

\'iUiers'  house  was  burnt  in  1795,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  maid-servant  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  novel  reading  in  bed.  The  estate 
was  purchased  by  Sir  George  Warrender  in 
1822  or  iS23,and  the  mansion  was  rebuilt  by  him 
in  1830.  In  1849  it  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  shared  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
The  present  mansion  was  coinpleted  in  1851, 
in  the  Italian  style.  It  was  designed  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry  for  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
to  whom,  as  to  the  fine  taste  of  the  late 
Duchess,  much  of  the  beauty  of  Cliveden  is 
due.  The  property  was  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  in  1869,  and  since  his  occupa- 
tion many  improvements  have  been  carried  out. 
The  terrace  front,  shown  in  our  illustration  (fig. 
14,  p.  76),  is  nearly  400  feet  in  length  and  26  feet 
in  width,  and  overlooks  a  noble  sward  bedecked 
with  flower  beds,  and  which  is  reached  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  steps,  gracefully  and  natu- 
rally draped  with  climbers.  The  entrance  front 
of  the  mansion  on  the  opposite  side  is  recessed, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Versailles.  On 
one  side  is  an  elegant  campanile,  and  near  it, 
but  screened  from  view,  are  the  various  offices 
and  the  forcing  houses  and  vineries,  &c.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mansion  are  the  conserva- 
tories and  glazed  corridors,  the  former  not  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
destined  probably  to  be  replaced  by  a  structure 
more  in  consonance  with  the  fine  proportions 
and  elegant  design  of  the  mansion,  and  with  the 
requirements  of  its  inmates. 

The  Flower  G.\rden. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  as  situated 
in  front  of  the  terrace  walk.  From  this  walk  a 
noble  view  is  obtained  not  only  of  the  flower- 
garden  but  of  the  distant  country  beyond.  The 
flower  garden  occupies  a  nearly  level  space  or 
plateau  of  5  acres.  It  was  first  laid  out  in  1852. 
53  by  Mr.  Fleming,  the  present  garden  super- 
intendent, after  a  variety  of  designs  by  various 
landscape  gardeners  had  been  considered  and 
rejected  as  unsuitable.  The  general  design  may 
be  seen  from  our  illustration  (fig.  15,  p.  77),  and 
was  suggested  by  the  flower  gardens  at  Versailles. 
The  large  space,  and  simplicity  of  the  design, 
produce  a  very  imposing  eftect,  and  carry  the  eye 
on  to  the  lovely  English  scenery  in  the  distance. 
Spring  bedding,  as  it  is  termed,  received  its  first 
great  impulse,  about  twenty  years  ago,  from  the 
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way  in  which  it  was  and  is  still  carried  out 
here,  with  yearly  increasing  efficiency.  Many 
of  our  gardening  readers  must  be  familiar  with 
the  masses  of  softened  colour,  harmonising  one 
with  another  and  set  off  so  exquisitely  by  the 
broad  sweeps  of  grass.  The  refined  taste  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland  found  ample  scope 
here,  indeed  throughout  the  grounds  evidences 
of  her  taste  are  apparent. 

Opposite  the  north  side  of  the  mansion  runs 
a  noble  avenue  more  than  460  yards  in  length, 
and  fittingly  terminated  by  a  statue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  This  fine  avenue  is 
50  yards  in  width,  of  which  the  central  gravelled 
roadway  occupies  13  yards. 

The  river  boundary  of  the  estate,  formed  by 
the  cliff  we  have  already  spoken  of,  is  of  singular 
and  varied  beauty.  Our  illustrations  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
scenery  in  this  portion  of  the  grounds.  Wordy 
descriptions  always  fail  in  their  object,  and 
convey  no  adequate  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  illustration 
(fig.  13,  p.  73)  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  in 
an  opening  looking  towards  Cookham,  and  made 
through  the  dense  wood,  100  feet  or  so  above 
the  water,  which  here  makes  a  sinuous  bend  in 
front  of  the  observer.  Another  view  (fig.  1 6,  p.  S  i ), 
from  the  top  of  the  Yew-beclutched,  Clematis- 
bedecked  bank,  looks  towards  Maidenhead. 
At  the  top  of  the  cliff  here  is  a  long  cloistered 
walk  with  Yew  o'erhung,  stretching  nearly 
300  yards,  and  at  the  base  by  the  river  are 
winding  walks  o'ertopped  by  noble  trees, 
brakes  and  thickets  full  of  wild  flowers,  and  a 
crystal  spring  whose  virtues  are  known  to  the 
many  visitors  whom  the  Duke's  generous  good 
feeling  permits  to  visit  this  delicious  nook. 
Hard  by  is  a  rustic  chalet  fitted  with  all  the 
requirements  necessary  for  al  fresco  entertain- 
ments, and  which  is  also  put  at  the  service  of 
the  visitors  on  certain  occasions.  "  The  Springs  " 
have  for  many  years  been  a  very  favourite 
resort  for  pic-nic  parties,  as  the  following  im- 
promptu verses  written  on  the  spot,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  author 
of  Irelana's  Thames,  amply  testifies — 

*'  Secure  from  summer's  sultry  ray. 

Haste  hither  swains  and  with  you  bring 
Your  ladies  debonnaire  and  gay, 
To  taste  of  Cliefden's  cooUng  spring. 

Here  bow'ring  shades  to  love  invite, 

And  realise  the  poet's  dream  ; 
Here  Thames  allures  the  ravish'd  sight, 

While  murmuring  glides  cool  Cliefden's  spring. 
Gay  Ovid  of  his  nymphs  may  write, 

With  quill  fresh  pluck'd  from  Fancy's  wing, 
Yet  here  from  Nature  I'll  indite 

The  charms  of  Cliefden's  cooling  spring. 
J^et  Horace  too  his  nectar  boast, 

And  be  the  juicy  Grape  his  theme, 
Yet  here  in  bev'rage  cool  I'll  toast 

The  nymph  of  Cliefden's  cooling  stream. 

Nor  will  I  scorn  young  Bacchus'  aid, 

While  she  is  here  for  whom  I  sing  : 
He  shall  beneath  this  fragrant  shade 

Infuse  his  Grape  in  Cliefden's  spring. 
If  here  the  sigh  of  love  prevails, 

The  dart  of  envy  finds  no  sting  ; 
Old  Thames  will  smile  and  tell  no  tales 

Of  what  is  done  at  Cliefden's  spring." 

The  illustration, fig,  iS,p.84,is  tak  mfromquite 
another  part  of  the  ground,  and  shi-vs  a  beau- 
tiful grass  slope  of  large  extent  louKing  towards 
Ascot,  and  backed  with  woods  on  either  hand, 
and  with  a  few  masses  of  Rhododendrons  and 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  foreground.  The  extent 
of  this  long  stretch  of  grass  gives  it  a  peculiarly 
impressive  appearance.  With  excellent  taste 
the  woodland  walks,  and  here  and  there  the 
grass  slopes,  are  left  almost  entirely  to  Nature, 
and  are  studded  with  wild  flowers  in  rich  pro- 
fusion ;  which,  seen  thus  in  their  natural  setting, 
lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  more 
fashionably  attired  sisters  in  the  dressed  garden. 
Each  in  its  own  place  is  appropriate,  and  each 


viewed  from  its  own  surroundings,  delights  and 
satisfies  the  spectator. 

Since  Cliveden  became  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  the  glass  department, 
which  is  very  extensive,  as  needs  must  be  to 
meet  the  large  demands  made  upon  it  for  fruits 
and  flowers,  has  been  entirely  re-modelled  and 
re-built,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  com- 
pact and  complete  departments  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms.  To  IVtr. 
Fleming  the  credit  of  the  design  is  due,  and  a 
word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  ]\Ir.  Gray, 
of  Chelsea,  for  the  substantial  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out  by  him. 

A  reference  to  the  ground-plan  (fig,  11)  on  p,  71, 
which  we  have  given  to  scale,  together  with  a 
section  of  each  house  and  frame,  will  show  at  a 
glance   the   completeness   of  the   place.      The 
situation  is  due  south,  and   beginning  in  the 
southern  left-hand  corner  we  have,  r,  the  large 
ibothy  dining-room  ;  and,  2,  the  bothy  kitchen, 
labove  which   are   the  young    men's    sleeping 
Iquarters — altogether  one  of  the  very  best  and 
imost  comfortable  bothies  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  see  in  any  garden.     No,  4  contains  the 
'boilers — two   of  Stevens'  Improved  Cornish — 
which  heat  the  whole  of  the  houses,  and,  as 
Mr,  Fleming  testifies,   in   a   most   satisfactory 
manner.     Next  comes  an  exotic  fernery,  No.  5, 
containing  a  capital  assortment  of  the  most  use- 
ful subjects  for  cutting  and  general  decorative 
purposes  rather  than  a  representative  collection 
of  species.     This  house  is  reached  from  No,  6, 
a  long  corridor,  entered  from   the   lawn,  and 
from  which  access  is  gained  to  all  the  houses. 
Fruit  and  flowers  here  grow  side  by  side,  the 
former  predominating,  and  providing  a  capital 
lot    of    fruits,    such     as    Grapes,    Figs,    and 
Cherries,    while   at   the    same    time    affording 
an  agreeable  amount  of  shade.  Nos.  7  and  S  are 
frames    used    for    every   conceivable    purpose 
to  which  such  handy  structures  can  be  applied. 
No,  9  is  a  late  Peach-house,  in  which  the  trees 
are  trained  in  the  usual  manner  under  the  glass, 
the  sorts  planted  being  Grosse  Mignonne,  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  and  Royal  George,  the  last- 
named  being  planted  in  the  centre,  and  intended 
eventually  to  fill  the  house.     The  trees  are  in 
fine  health,  and  carrying  a  nice   crop  of  fruit, 
which  will  shortly  be  ripe.  No.  10  is  a  very  useful 
span-roofed  pit,  and  11  is  the  Muscat-house,  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  single  rods  of  Napo- 
leon   and    Buckland    Sweetwater,    Muscat    of 
Alexandria  only  is  grown.  The  Vines  are  planted 
inside,  but  the  roots  have  ready  access  to  an 
putside  border.      Though   planted   but   a   few 
years  ago  the  house  is   well   filled   with  good 
bearing  wood,  and  the  crop  which  the  Vines  are 
now  carrying   is   the  best   that  we  have  seen 
this    year,    and    an    uncommonly    good    one, 
12  is  a  late  vinery,  in  which  are   canes  of  Gros 
Colman,  Black  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's — 
old  Vines  that  were  removed  hence  from  another 
house,  but  which,  not  having  thriven  since  so 
well  as  could  be  desired,  are  to  make  way  for 
young  ones.  No,  I3isan  earIyvinery,fromwhlch 
the  crop  had  been  removed.     The  number  of 
canes  is  about  a  dozen,  and  all  but  one  are 
Black  Hamburghs,  the  exception  being  Royal 
Ascot,     The  next  house.  No.  14,  is  the  second 
vinery,  in  which  the  young  canes  are  making  a 
good  growth,  and  the  sorts   planted  are  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling,    No,  15  is  an 
Apricot-house,  the  only  sort  grown  being  Moor 
Park,     No.  16  is  a  long  vinery,  which  comes  in 
thirdin  succession,  and  contains  only  Black  Ham- 
burghs— young  canes  just  filling  the  house,  and 
carrying  a  capital  crop  of  good  useful  fruit.  The 
next  compartment  in  this  range,  17,  is  the  Fig- 
house,  in  which  are   grown   such   varieties  as 
Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  the  fine 
Negro  Largo,  raised  here  by  IWr.  Fleming.     The 
plants  are  all  planted  out,  some  in  front  and 
trained  under  the  roof,  the  others  in  square  brick 
divisions,  and  grown   in   the   bush  form  along 
the  back — all  being   in  rare  health  and  most 
productive  of  good  fruit.     Next  comes  a  handy 
structure,  No.  1 8,  in  which  Tea  Roses  are  planted 


against  the  back  wall,  and  trained  up  under  the 
roof,  the  house  also  being  used  in  a  general- 
utility  sort  of  manner  for  the  culture  of  various 
decorative  plants.  No.  19  shows  a  Melon  range 
in  four  divisions.  The  first  and  third  compart- 
ments from  the  Rose-house  end  are  occupied 
with  Melons  at  the  present  time.  Those  in  the 
first  division  are  rapidly  developing  to  the  ripen- 
ing stage,  and  the  crop  is  certainly  a  very  heavy 
one.  The  plants  are  planted  out  in  a  bed,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  the  second  compartment ;  only 
green  and  white-fleshed  Melons  are  grown  at 
Cliveden,  and  the  sorts  in  cultivation  now  are 
Golden  Perfection,  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  Victory 
of  Bath,  and  a  useful  sort  distinguished 
as  a  cross  with  the  last-named.  In  the  other 
compartments  are  a  group  of  Egg-plants  grown 
solely  for  decorative  purposes,  a  useful  collec- 
tion of  Epiphyllums  and  other  free-flowering 
sorts  of  Cactuses,  and  some  young  Vines  for 
future  planting  out  elsewhere. 

In  No.  20  we  have  a  plant  stove,  span- 
roofed,  and  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  others.  A  brick  pit  runs  down  the 
centre,  and  shelves  all  round  the  sides.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  usual  order  of  flower- 
ing and  fine-foliaged  subjects,  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  being  grown  specially  on  account  of 
their  usefulness  either  for  table  decoration  in 
their  entirety,  or  for  furnishing  cut  flowers. 
There  is  also  a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  greatest  amount  of 
flowers  are  found  on  AUamandas,  Achimenes, 
and  Gloxinias.  No,  2 1  is  a  span-roofed  pitused  in 
spring  in  the  raising  of  early  vegetables,  and  at 
other  times  for  general  plant  culture  ;  22  is  Mr. 
Fleming's  office,  23  is  a  packing-shed,  and  25  a 
potting-shed,  the  compartment  between  them, 
24,  having  a  glass  roof  and  front  facing 
north,  and  being  filled  with  a  collection  of  good- 
sized  specimen  Azaleas.  No.  26  is  the  earliest 
house  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  planted  with 
Downton  and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  and 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Early  Beatrice 
Peaches — the  last  named  being  the  earliest  of  all 
by  quite  a  fortnight.  No,  27  is  the  second  Peach- 
house,  containing  such  varieties  as  Teton  de 
Venus  and  Belle  Bauce  ;  and  28  and  29  are 
employed  mainly  in  the  culture  of  Pelargoniums 
and  Carnations,  the  latter  being  especially  well 
done,  and  affording  great  quantities  of  fragrant 
blooms.  No,  30  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Gar- 
denias and  .Stephanotis,  the  former  planted  out 
in  a  bed,  and  the  latter  trained  thinly  up  the 
roof.  No.  39  is  a  Cucumber-house,  containing 
at  present  robust  and  thriving  plants  of  Monro's 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  old  Kirklees  Hall 
Defiance ;  and  32  is  an  intermediate  house, 
turned  to  useful  account  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

There  is  no  regular  kitchen  garden  at  Clive- 
den, and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  vegetables,  for 
which  at  certain  seasons  the  demand  is  very 
large,  are  grown  under  field  culture  on  the 
home  farm,  which  also  includes  a  circular  piece 
of  about  2  acres  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
Strawberries. 

The  high  standing  of  Mr,  Fleming  in  the 
gardening  profession,  and  his  courteous  atten- 
tion  to  visitors,  are  so  well  known  that  it 
seems  almost  needless  to  refer  to  such  matters  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  but  common  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  the  skill  of  a  master  Hand  is  apparent 
in  every  department  of  the  garden. 

Illustrations  of  different  views  at  Cliveden, 
prepared  froin  photographs  specially  taken  by 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Smith,  will  be  found  on  pp,  73, 
76,  77,  81,  and  S4, 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Calochortus    venustus  vars.  lilacinus   and 
PURPUREUS,  Baker. 

These  are  two  very  fine  varieties  of  C.  venustus, 
which  certainly  for  horticultural  purposes  deserve  a 
name,  which  have  been  sent  to  me  along  with  a  fine 
series  of  the  typical  white-flowered  form,  as  figured 
by  Benlham  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of 
the  Horticultural  Transactions^  tab.  15,  fig.  3,  and  of 
C.  splendens  and  C.  luteus,  by  Messrs.  E,  H.  Krelage 
&  Son,  of  Haarlem.  Lilacinus  has  a  distinct  red- 
brown  blotch  bordered  with  yellow,  and  deep  purple 
markings  on  a  pale  lilac  ground  on  the  face  of  the 
sepals,  and  deltoid  petals  2  inches  long  and  broad, 
plain  lilac  in  the  upper  half,  with  a  round,  red-brown 
blotch  in  the  centre  a  third  of  an  inch  across,  bordered 
with  a  bright  yellow,  and  stained  with  light  brown  at 
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the  top,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  petal  grained  with 
claret-brown,  with  a  crescent-shaped  cushion  of  red- 
brown  hairs  above  the  naked  claw,  and  outside  ot  this 
scattered  longer,  deflexed,  more  bristly  hairs  ot  the 
■iame  kind.  In  purpureus  the  colouring  of  the  naked 
upper  half  of  the  petal  is  a  most  brilliant  purple-lilac, 
the  central  yellow-bordered  blotch  being  not  round, 
but  considerably  broader  than  deep,  and  the  graining 
of  the  lower  half  of  petal  still  purple,  but  less  bright. 
In  C.  splendens,  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
venustus  var.  lilacinus,  there  is  no  central  yellow- 
bordered  blotch  to  the  petal,  and  not  a  crescent- 
shaped  cluster  of  hairs,  but  a  small  dense  pad  of  short 
lilac  hairs  at  the  very  base  of  the  claw,  and  larger, 
deflexed,  more  bristly  hairs  scattered  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  petal,  the  colouring  of  which  is  a  bright 
uniform  lilac.  The  motive  of  these  deflexed  bristly 
hairs  on  the  face  of  the  petals  of  these  plants  is  evi- 
dently to  facilitate  fertilisation  by  insects.  The  flower 
in  this  Mariposa  section  of  Calochortus  is  erect,  and 
the  top  of  the  anthers  only  just  reaches  to  the  stigmas, 
so  that  without  insects  fertilisation  could  hardly  take 
place.  The  flowers  when  expanded  are  bell-shaped 
in  the  lower  half.  Before  the  pollen  is  ready  the 
anthers,  which,  like  the  filaments,  are  just  like  those  of 
a  Tulip,  stand  erect  in  close  proximity  to  the  clavate 
ovary,  but  when  the  pollen  is  ready  they  divaricate 
back  against  the  petals,  so  that  if  a  bee  enters  the 
flower  these  bristly  hairs  inevitably  cause  it  to  shake 
the  anther  considerably,  and  carry  away  some  of 
the  pollen  dusted  over  its  body.  y.  G.  Baker. 

Cattleya  WlLSONIAKA,  n.  sp.  (11.  hyhy.Tf 

This  elegant  Cattleya  has  flowered  twice  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  Liverpool.  It  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Dukinfield  Jones,  who 
gathered  it  in  company  with  the  old  C.  bicolor,  Lindl. 
There  is  not  much  doubt  left  that  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  hybrid  between  this  and  perhaps 
C.  intermedia,  Grah.,  since  neither  the  colour  nor  the 
asperities  of  the  lip  remind  me  of  C.  guttata,  Lindl., 
whose  growth  it  nearly  has.  The  best  shoot  is  more 
than  I  foot  high,  according  to  a  sketch  sent  by  its 
discoverer.  No  doubt  there  was  a  spathe,  but  I  did 
not  obtain  one.  The  flower  is  equal  to  that  of  a  well 
developed  C.  bicolor.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
beautiful  deep  purple  ;  the  lip  white,  with  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base,  a  violet  disk  in  front,  and  violet 
angular  side  lacinice.  The  anterior  lamina,  excepting 
its  white  claw,  is  of  a  very  rich  beautiful  purplish  hue. 
The  column  is  a  light  whitish  purple.  It  is  named  in 
memory  of  Mr.  John  H.  Wilson  at  the  wish  of  the 
discoverer,  Mr.  Dukinfield  Jones,  H.  G.  Rchb,  f. 


EXPERIMENTS   ON   THE   FLOW 
OF  THE  SAP.t 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention — not  for  this  committee, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside  world,  who  may  read 
it  elsewhere — that  they  will  find  an  admirable  account 
of  the  present  state  of  opinion  of  the  scientific  world 
on  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  sap,  which 
I  am  about  to  discuss,  in  a  series  of  papers  that  were 
published  by  Dr.  Masters  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gardeners^  ChronicWiXL  1874.  On  some  he  expresses 
himself  with  hesitation,  on  others  with  more  confi- 
dence, on  none  with  dogmatism,  but  on  all  he  gives 
Ihe  full  gist  of  the  opinions  generally  received  at  the 
date  of  his  writing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  I  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  to  the  course  of  the  sap,  being 
of  opinion  that  recent  researches  rendered  some  modi- 
fication in  our  views  necessary  on  that  subject. 

The  proposition  that  I  submitted  to  the  committee 
was,  pure  and  simple,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
descent  of  the  sap  at  all,  but  that  its  course  was  always 
upwards.  I  found  the  committee  quite  in  accord  with 
me,  so  far  as  regarded  anything  like  circulation.  I 
think  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  repudiated  any  belief 
in  the  old  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  by  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  the  wood  and  its  descent  by  the 
cellular  layers  of  the  inner  bark  ;  but  I  found  the 
majority  still  imbued  by  the  theories  of  Sachs, 
and  holding  with  him,  and  on  his  grounds,  that 
descent  by  some  means  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  respect  that  assimilation  could  only  take  place 
in  the  light,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  of 
that  function  must  be  performed  in  the  leaf,  whence 
the    assimilated    matter    there    produced    must    be 

^  Cattleya  lVilsoniana.~Q^v\&  gracillimo  elato  ;  foliis  ob- 
longo-ligiilatis  acutis  geminis  :  spatha  —  :  pedunculo  unifloro 
(plurifloro?) :  sepalis  oblongis  aciitis ;  tepalis  multo  latio- 
ribus  cuneato-oblongis  aciitis  ;  labello  trifido,  lactniis  lateral- 
ibus  triangulis,  lacinia  media  cimeata  obovata. — Epidendrum 
Wilsoniamim.  H.  G.  Rrhh.f. 

t  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Tuesday 
last. 


transported  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant  in  which  it  is  found;  and  as  these 
are  lower  down,  and  some  of  them  even  underground, 
as  in  the  case  of  tubers,  it  followed  that  there  must 
be  a  descent  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  seemed  to  be,  as  was  I  thmk  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  this  took  place  by  a 
slow  swaying,  or  wandering  motion,  by  means  of  en- 
dosmose  and  exosmose,  through  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
which  imperceptibly  and  independent  of  the  current 
ot  the  sap  mixed  the  whole  up  together,  or  carried  the 
different  ingredients  to  where  they  were  wanted. 

Since  I  last  spoke  on  the  subject  I  have  endeavoured 
to  see  if  actual  experiment  would  throw  any  light 
upon  it,  and  as  a  contribution  to  its  elucidation  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  committee  the 
particulars  of  one  or  two  experiments  that  I  have 
made. 

I  made  experiments  with  the  Vine,  the  Fig,  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  and  the  Hyacinth,  but  as  they  all, 
so  far  as  they  went,  tended  in  the  same  direction,  I 
shall  speak  principally  from  the  Vine,  which  was  much 
more  manageable,  and  more  readily  took  up  my  in- 
fusions than  any  of  the  others.  Thanks  to  the 
experiments  ot  Professors  M'Nab  and  Church,  I 
knew  of  the  virtues  ot  lithia  as  an  easily  absorbed 
agent,  whose  presence  could  be  detected  anywhere 
by  the  spectroscope  in  however  small  a  quantity  it 
might  be  present,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  Pro- 


fessor Church's  own  kind  assistance  in  determining  for 
me  whether  it  was  present  or  not.  As  lithia,  how- 
ever, is  colourless,  I  added  to  my  infusions  enough  of 
litmus  to  colour  them  deeply,  and  I  am  bound  to 
record  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience  that  the 
lithia  told  me  nothing  that  the  litmus  did  not  equally 
well.  The  combination  of  both,  no  doubt,  adds  to 
the  confidence  with  which  I  can  trust  to  my  experi- 
ments, but  the  litmus  had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
lithia— that  it  might  be  easily  handled,  and  dropped  or 
spilt,  without  interfering  with  the  experiment ;  where- 
as with  lithia  we  have  constantly  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  any  careless  dispersal  ot  it — as,  for  instance, 
by  allowing  a  drop  to  spill  on  the  bark,  or  by  using  a 
knife  that  has  been  employed  in  cutting  a  portion  of  a 
branch  that  has  heen  lithiated  to  cut  one  that  has  not. 
The  form  and  proportion  in  which  I  used  the  lithia 
were  5  grains  of  citrate  of  lithia  to  each  fluid  ounce. 
To  this  I  added  a  little  glycerine,  with  .the  view  of 
equalising  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  with  that 
of  the  sap,  and  then  as  much  as  I  found  necessary  of 
small  lumps  of  litmus.  I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not 
evolve  these  chemical  details  out  of  my  own  inner 
consciousness.  I  got  them  from  my  friend  Professor 
Church,  of  Cirencester,  who  is  my  tower  of  strength 
in  any  chemical  difficulty, 

I  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  any  outsider  who 
wishes  to  repeat  my  experiments  or  make  similar  ones, 
that  I  got  the  citrate  of  lithia  from  Messrs.  Hopkin 
&  Williams,  wholesale  chemists.  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
Garden  ;  that  its  price  is  \s.  6d.  an  ounce  (480  grs.), 
and  that  litmus  is  ^d.  per  ounce.  I  note  this  because  I 
rather  object  to  the  kind  of  grandiose  way  we  have 


got  into  of  treating  cost  as  too  inferior  a  matter  to  be 
worthy  of  note,  whereas,  when  we  have  put  off  our 
public  robes,  no  one  can  dispute  that  cost  is  a  vital 
consideration  with  us  all.  Whether  a  man  has  the 
income  of  an  emperor  or  of  a  beggar  he  has  still  to 
ask  himself  whether  he  can  afford  what  he  is  about 
to  do. 

I  then  passed  gutta-percha  funnels  {see  fig.  12)  over 
the  shoots  to  be  experimented  on,  and  secured  them 
as  cups,  with  the  shoots  growing  up  the  middle,  by 
means  of  cork  and  tallow.  I  tried  waterproof  cloth, 
but  it  did  not  hold  in,  but  the  gutta-percha  funnels  did 
perfectly.  My  experiments  were  made  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  open.  I 
put  one  cup  on  the  stem  of  the  Vine.  It  held  per- 
fectly, and  no  escape  of  the  liquid  took  place.  After 
the  cup  was  properly  luted  to  the  stem  with  tallow  I 
cut  a  nick  in  the  bark  a  little  above  the  fitting 
(fig.  12,  A),  and  then  filled  the  cup  with  the  lithiated 
litmus-mixture,  so  as  to  cover  the  nick.  I  then 
allowed  it  to  remain  on  for  six  weeks,  constantly 
renewing  the  mixture  in  the  cup  as  it  disappeared. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  I  took  up  the  plant 
and  examined  it :  and  here  let  me  see  that  the  com- 
mittee and  I  are  in  accord  as  to  what  I  should  have 
found  had  Sachs'  theory  been  well  founded.  I  imagine 
that  upon  every  principle  I  should,  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  gravitation,  have  found  the  severed 
vessels  below  the  nick,  and  on  the  same  side  as 
it,  filled  with  the  infusion  in  consequence  of  its 
descent.  So  far  as  regarded  that  part  of  the  plant 
it  was  no  longer  a  closed  tube,  and  there  could  be  no 
ascent,  but  being,  as  it  were,  merely  an  open  tube, 
whatever  was  poured  into  it  should  simply  find  its 
way  to  the  bottom.  And  so  in  fact  it  did — the  infu- 
sion below  the  nick  descended  to  the  very  fibrils  of 
the  roots.  In  like  manner,  the  part  above  the  nick 
being  a  closed  tube — closed  by  the  cup  at  the  bottom 
and  by  the  leaves  acting  as  a  sucker  at  the  top — we 
should  expect  that  the  infusion  would  ascend  ;  and  so 
it  did,  nearly  as  completely  as  it  descended  below  the 
nick.  But  how  as  regards  the  parts  that  were  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  nick.  According  to  Sachs' 
theory,  whether  you  call  it  the  result  of  metastasis  or 
of  endosmose  and  exosmose,  the  infusion  should  have 
been  found  extravasated  and  infiltered  through  that 
side,  both  above  the  nick  and  below  the  nick  and  up 
the  ascending  branches,  and  in  fact  everywhere  a 
little  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  was  not  the  slightest 
extravasation  nor  a  solitary  particle  of  lithia  or  litmus 
in  any  of  these  places.  The  depth  of  the  nick  was 
the  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  penetration  of  the 
infusion,  and  it  was  as  sharply  defined  as  a  line  could 
be ;  and  this  is  )ust  what  I  said  should  be  the  case. 

I  said  that  the  rapidity  of  the  current  would  pre- 
vent any  intermingling  ot  ingredients  by  endosmose 
or  exosmose,  just  as  a  small  boat  finds  a  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  current  of  a  heady  river,  even  with 
the  external  aid  of  oars,  or  a  small  stream  pouring 
with  the  force  of  gravitation  into  a  more  powerful 
one  is  shoved  aside  and  driven  down  the  banks.  The 
sap  has  neither  oars  nor  gravity  by  which  to  force  its 
way  from  one  part  ot  the  ascenduig  current  to  another, 
and  it  must  be  content  to  go  with  the  flow  of  that 
part  of  which  it  is  a  component  particle.  At  night 
there  can  be  no  ascending  current,  for  the  force  that 
produces  it,  the  sun,  is  withdrawn,  but  the  tube  is 
full  and  in  equilibrium. 

To  keep  strictly  within  my  experiences,  I  must 
explain  that  this  is  the  result  of  all  my  experiments 
as  regards  litmus,  and  of  all  but  that  on  the  Vine  as 
regards  lithia.  The  experiment  as  to  lithia  in  the 
uncut  side  ot  the  Vine  could  not  be  tested,  because 
I  sent  Professor  Church  the  portions  of  the  plant  to  be 
tested,  all  cut  up  transverely,  asking  him  to  cut  certain 
specified  ones  longitudinally,  and  then  test  them  sepa- 
rately ;  but  he  explained  that  that  would  be  a  delusive 
test  after  the  portions  had  travelled  from  London  to 
Cirencester,  for  the  lithia  would  have  had  time  to 
pass  by  endosmose  and  exosmose  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  after  the  plant  was  cut  in  pieces — which  of 
course  it  would,  for  there  was  no  longer  any  current 
to  prevent  its  infiltration  ;  but  the  distribution  of  the 
litmus  when  the  plant  was  newly  cut  showed  clearly 
enough  what  the  result  of  a  search  for  lithia  would 
have  been  at  that  time. 

To  my  mind  this  is  conclusive  on  the  question. 
Sachs  must  be  wrong ;  and  we  must  now  re-examine 
his  arguments,  and  see  where  the  flaw  lies.  If  the 
committee  will  allow  me  a  few  minutes,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  have  very  far  to  seek.  His  position  is 
thus  stated  in  his  Physiologie  Vegetale. 
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Fig.  13.— view  from  the  cuff  at  cuveden,  looking  towards  cookham,    (see  p.  69.) 
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"The  absolute  necessity  (says  he)  of  the  interven- 
tion of  light  for  assimilation  in  plants  with  chlorophyll 
is  proved  directly  by  their  mode  of  development  in 
darkness.  When  we  cause  seeds  to  germinate  in  such 
condiiions,  roots,  internodes  and  leaves  are  developed 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  seed. 
When  all  the  provision  of  elaborated  principles  con- 
tained in  it  are  exhausted  the  development  ceases.  If 
up  to  that  period  the  seed  is  allowed  to  germinate  in 
the  ligh^  and  it  is  then  removed  into  darkness,  the 
result  is  the  same — the  young  leaves,  although  green, 
assimilafe  nothing  ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough  in  the  light  to  have  assimilated  a  little, 
there  will  be  developed  in  darkness  leaves  and  inter- 
nodes until  that  new  provision  be  exhausted  also." 

But  there  is  one  important  fact  that  Sachs  omiti 
to  keep  in  view  here.  If  the  plant  in  darkness  assi- 
milates nothing,  neither  does  it  take  any  food  to 
assimilate.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  do  not  feed 
in  the  dark,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  it  by 
experiment.  Let  any  one  with  a  Hyacinth  growing 
in  water  in  a  glass,  mark  by  a  thread  or  narrow  strip 
of  paper  glued  to  the  glass  the  height  at  which  the 
water  stands  at  night,  he  will  find  it  at  the  same 
height  to.m:)rrow  morning,  but  very  different  to- 
morrow night.     But  the  fact  is  not  disputed. 

Now  on  what  ground  are  we  to  hold  that  the 
reason  why  the  plant  does  not  assimilate  is  the 
absence  of  light  in  preference  to  the  absence  of  food  ? 
Either  will  account  for  it,  and  one  will  suit  Sachs' 
theory,  but  the  other  not.  No  doubt  the  food  is  not 
taken  up  because  of  the  absence  of  light,  but  it  may 
very  well  be  that  if  the  plant  were  placed  in  light  so 
that  it  could  take  food  generally,  and  some  portions 
of  it  were  secluded  in  darkness,  we  should  find  that 
assimilation  went  on  as  well  in  those  in  the  dark  as  in 
those  exposed  to  light ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  just  what 
Nature  does  with  tubers.  They  are  in  darkness  while 
the  plant  is  in  light,  and  they  contain  assimilated 
matter  in  as  greit  abundance  as  any  Apple  in  the 
blaze  of  sunshine.  Now  I  object  to  a  question  of 
that  kind,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind,  being  answered 
by  giving  the  thing  to  be  proved  as  part  of  the  proof; 
but  this  is  what  Sachs  does.  He  has  to 
prove  that  assimilation  cannot  take  place  except 
in  light.  I  offer  an  instance  of  its  apparently 
taking  place  in  darkness,  and  the  reply  is  that 
that  cannot  be,  because  assimilation  cannot  take 
place  in  darkness.  It  is  not  that  the  fire 
will  not  burn  because  it  is  dark,  but  that  it  stops 
burning  when  the  coals  are  consumed,  because  no  more 
are  supplied  to  it.  During  the  day  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  draw  up  the  sj.p  to  all  the  terminal  parts 
of  the  plants,  such  as  the  axial  extremities  of  the 
branches,  the  buds,  the  leaves,  the  tubers  (which  are 
only  subterranean  buds),  where  it  is  partly  evaporated 
and  partly  assimilated — and  as  it  is  used  up  the  roots  ab- 
sorb a  corresponding  flow  to  supply  the  consumption  ; 
but  at  night,  when  the  motive  power  is  withdrawn,  the 
upward  flow  of  sap  ceases,  the  roots  become  inactive, 
and  cease  to  feed  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  growth  going  on — it  may  pile  cell  upon  cell, 
whether  the  machine  is  working  or  no^,  and  it  do2s  so, 
but  assimilation  ceases.  Sachs  has  confounded  an 
accessory  with  a  principle,  and  mistaken  an  effect 
for  a  cause. 

Allow  me,  however,  further  to  cite  a  well  known 
fact  in  favour  of  my  views,  which  it  reflects  no  credit 
upon  us  not  to  have  sooner  so  interpreted.  Here  am 
I  narrating,  and  you  listening  to  my  clumsy  experi- 
ments, and  yet  we  have  all  had  always  before  our  eyes 
— and  our  ancestors  for  ages  have  had  them  before 
theirs  too — a  constant  series  of  beautiful  and  conclusive 
experiments,  proving  much  more  clearly  than  I  have 
done  what  I  have  attempted  to  show.  I  allude  to  what 
we  see  in  the  case  of  grafts.  We  know  that  the  stock 
has  certain  properties  differing  from  those  of  the 
scion.  We  all  know  that  the  properties  of  the  stock 
affect  the  scion.  They  are  carried  up  into  its  system, 
but  those  of  the  scion  are  not  carried  down  into  the 
sto':k.  If  the  theory  of  descent  and  wandering  and 
mixing  of  the  sap  were  true  the  qualities  of  the  scion 
ought  to  descend  juit  as  much  as  those  of  the  stock 
ascend,  bat  they  do  not.  Bat  some  one  may  say, 
*'  Oh,  but  you  are  wrong  ;  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  scion  has  made  itself  felt  on  the 
stock.."  How  many  ?  I  ask.  Ou"  of  the  myriads  of 
millions  of  grafts  that  are  made  every  year  we  hear 
perhaps  once  in  a  decade  of  some  single  plant  where 
there  is  a  doubtful  appearance  of  a  scion  having  had 
some  influence  on  astock,  or,  rather,  onashootfrora  one. 
I^ow,  if  I  di-putcd  the  fact  altogether  of  such  an  influ- 


ence ever  having  been  truly  seen,  I  think  I  should  have 
plenty  of  supporters,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
not  be  in  the  right,  but  I  am  not  careful  to  do  this  thing. 
I  am  willing  to  take  it  as  possible  that  such  a  thing 
may  have,  and  that  such  a  thing  has  occurred,  but  I 
add  that  it  is  still  capable  of  explanation  in  accord- 
ance with  my  interpretation  of  the  flow  of  the  sap. 
It  will  be  observed  that  such  ca^es  have  never  been 
recorded  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  winter  after  the 
grafting,  and,  in  fac%  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  they 
could.     Now  although  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  de- 
scent of  the  sap,  I  never  did  (and  could  not)  deny  that 
there  is  a  period  (winter)  when  it  no  longer  flows  at  all. 
The  liquid   part  of  the  sap  is  evaporated,  the  more 
solid  part  is  dried  up,   deposited  or  crystallised,  or 
what  is  called   "stored  up  "  for  next  year.     I  ima- 
gine that  this  takes  place  pretty  much  simultaneously 
all  through  the  plant,  so  that  there  is  Futle  sinking  of 
the  column  of  sap  in  the  ves-els.     But  it  is  possible 
that  under  condiiions  when  there  is  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  sap  in  the  vessels  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
or  in  plants  whose  vessels  are  favourably  constructed 
for  it,  there  may  be  something  like  a  disturbance  of 
equiUbrium,  which  will  allow  a  portion  of  the  sap 
belonging  to  the  scion  to  ebb,  as  it  were,  below  the 
graft,   and,   being  there  stored  up   and   redissolved, 
and  carried  up  next  year,  may  give  rise  to  the  doubtful 
phenomenon  of  which  I  speak  ;  but  I  take  my  stand, 
n)t  upon  exceptions,  but  on  the  broad  basis  of  an  all 
but  universal  experience  throughout  the  whole  world. 
I  meant  to  have  stopped  here,   but  I  am  in  the 
position   of  a   man,    who,  having    begun    to   take  a 
rotten  beam  out  of  an  old  house,  finds  a  whole  super- 
structure  of     dependencies,    offsets,    and     rookeries 
tumbling  about  his  ears.     The  system   of  vegetable 
physiology  now  in  credence  was  built  upon   the  faith 
of  the  existence  of  a  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  every- 
thing has  by  degrees  been  arranged  to  fit  neatly  into 
it.     That   rotten   beam  was   removed   and    its  place 
supplied   by   Sachs'    theory ;   that,   I  think,    I   have 
shown  to  be  rotten  too,   and  in  removing  it,  without 
having  any  other  props  to  put  in  its  place,  down  must 
come  the  hypothesis  that  the  plant  derives  all  its  carbon 
from  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  or  its  nitrogen 
from  free  uncombined  nitrogen,   through  the  leaves, 
and,  of  course,  all  power  of  taking  anything  into  the 
system   through   the    leaves,    and   all    hypotheses  of 
feeding,  whether  vegetarian  or  carnivorous,   through 
these  organs.     These  theories  of  circulation  by  imbi- 
bition, diastasis,  endosmose,  and  exosmose,  to  me  are 
already  defunct.     Six  weeks'  unavailing  efibrt  to  get 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  of  these  phenomena  in 
the  living  plant  seem  enough  for  me.     The  current  is 
steadily  upward,  and  not  only  permits  nothing  to  come 
down  against  it,  but  is  toopowerful  to  permit  any  thing  to 
deviate   from   its   own  place,  and  force   its  way    into 
another,  even  by  uniting  with  it  on  the  way  upwards. 
My  position  is,  that  for  a  plant  to  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
whether  free  or  combined,  through  the  leaves  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying   it  with  that  important  element 
involves  a  physical  impossibility,  and  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  best  received  vegeto-physiological  hypotheses.     It 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  glimmer  of  an  explana- 
tion how   plants   may   have   first   originated.     They 
consist  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  mineral  ingredients, 
besides  oxygen,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  latter. 
It  is  open  then  to  say  that  plants  derive  their  mineral 
constituents  from  the  degradation  of  rocks,  and   their 
carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere — and  some 
plants  (as  lichens)  may.     But  when  we  come  to  test 
the  hypotheses  by  common  sense  and  common  experi- 
ence they  tell  us  all  that  you  may  try  to  grow  a  plant 
in  mineral  ingredients  and  leave  it  to  get  its  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere   as  much  as  you  like  but  it  won't 
grow.     As  far  as  common  people  can  see  it  will  only 
thrive  in  humus,  in   other  words  where  its  roots    can 
draw    carbon    from    the     organic     matters     already 
elaborated    in   the    soil    by   the    long-continued  ac- 
cumulation of  past  ages.     But   Sachs   states   it  very 
broidly.      "  The   fact   is   unquestionable,"   says   he, 
*' partly   established   by   direct  researches   on    vege- 
tation, partly  inferred  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  many    plants    live    in     a    naiural    condition, 
that    most  plants  which    contain    chlorophyll  (f.j., 
our     cereal     crops,     Esans,    Tobacco,      Sunflower, 
many  saxicolous  lichens,  Algee,  and  other  water  plants 
obtain  "  (through  the  leaves — he  does  not  say  so  here — 
but  it  is  implied,  and  is  of  the  essence  of  his  theory)    | 
*'  the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon  by  the  decompo-    ' 
sition  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  and  require  for 
their  nutrition  no  other  compound  of  carbon  from 
without,"  (Sachs'  7V;r^^(7£?>5{Bennett'sTrans.),p.620  )    j 


Now  in  the  first  place  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  certainly  above  alludes 
must  be  the  influence  of  light  on  assimilation,  his  in- 
terpretation of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refute. 
Next  I  may  mention  another  phenomenon  which 
seems  to  me  equally  adverse  to  his  views,  viz., 
that  ihe  plants  of  which  we  are  speaking  exhale 
oxygen  during  the  day  and  carbon  during  the 
night.  If  carbon  in  whatever  form  passes  up  from 
the  root  to  the  leaves  daring  the  day,  and  a 
chemical  decomposition  takes  place  whereby  it 
or  other  ingredients  are  altered  in  their  way 
oxygen  must  be  liberated,  and  after  being  carried  on 
v/iih  the  stream  of  sap  will  be  set  free  when  it  reaches 
the  leaves,  while  the  carbon  will  be  used  up  in  the 
plant  ;  and  this  is  just  what  takes  places  by  day.  But 
at  night,  when  no  feeding  or  assimilation  is  going 
on,  no  chemical  action  takes  place  either,  but  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  which  the  sap  is  charged  escapes 
through  the  thin  cuticle  of  the  leaf  as  from  a  vessel 
left  uncovered  without  any  interchange  of  oxygen 
at  all. 

As  to  the  experiments  referred  to  by  Professor 
Sachs,  I  believe  the  principal  one  was  made  by  De 
Saussure  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  (1S05),  but 
unhappily  I  have  been  unable  to  see  the  paper  containing 
it.  I  know  no  recent  experiments  with  carbon.  As 
recorded,  Saussure's  experiment  proved  that  plants  in 
sunlight  increase  in  their  amounts  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  at  the  expense  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
But  there  is  no  indication  whether  he  attempted  to 
determine  whether  the  carbon  was  taken  up  by  the 
leaves  or  the  roots  ;  and  as  that  was  not  what  he  was 
trying  to  find  out,  I  am  disposed  to  infer  that  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  decide  that  point.  He  seems 
to  have  been  very  careful  in  measuring  the  contents 
and  constituents  of  the  air,  the  plant,  and  the  earth  ; 
but  as  it  is  plain  from  that  very  fact  that  they  were 
all  three  subjected  to  the  same  experiment  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  experiment  could 
touch  our  point. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  dispute  altogether 
the  possibility  of  the  air  supplying  a  portion  of  its 
carbon  to  the  plant.  Carbonic  acid  may  he  carried 
down  into  the  earth  by  showers,  and  there  put  in  a 
fit  condition  for  the  plant  which  may  then  take  it  up 
by  the  roots.  All  that  I  say  is,  that  it  does  not  enter 
free  into  the  plant  through  the  leaves,  and  that  the 
idea  of  its  descending  from  them,  and  supplying  the 
plant  with  carbon  for  its  stiucture,  is  an  absolute 
impossibility. 

With  a  glance  at  one  other  class  of  experi- 
ments which  bear  on  this  point  I  have  done.  I 
do  not  know  that  Sachs  has  relied  on  it,  but 
other  physiologists  have.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  nitrogen  free  and 
uncombined,  is  taken  up  by  the  plant  through  its 
leaves,  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  one  can  be  so  taken 
up  there  seems  no  very  good  reason  why  the  other 
should  not  also — possibly  not  so  readily,  but  still 
taken  up.  Both  are  constituent  gaseous  elements 
found  in  the  plant,  and  if  it  could  obtain  one  of 
them  through  the  leaves,  it  should  follow  that  it 
might  equally  have  obtained  the  other  also.  Now 
with  nitrogen  the  question  has  been  fairly  tried 
by  many  first-rate  chemists  and  physiologists,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  although  discrepancies  have  occurred  on  points 
which  do  not  concern  this  question,  I  think  I  may 
say  that,  with  one  exception  (De  Villa),  the  con- 
clusion has  been  unanimous  in  the  negative.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  experimenters,  but 
when  I  name  Boussingault  as  commencing  the  inquiry 
and  Lawes  and  Gilbert  terminating  it,  no  question  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  inquiry  can  arise,  Mr. 
Lawes'  concluding  words  were  :  "  In  view  of  the  evi- 
dence afforded  of  the  non-assimilation  of  free  nitrogen 
by  plants  under  the  wide  range  of  circumstances  pro- 
vided in  the  experiments,  it  is  desirable  that  the  several 
actual  or  possible  sources  of  combined  nitrogen  to 
plants  should  be  more  fully  investigated  both  quanti- 
tively  and  qualitatively." 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  others  will  repeat  my 
experiments  and  weigh  my  arguments.  It  is  a  very 
self-confident  thing  for  a  man  to  set  himself  up  in 
opposition  to  views  entertained  by  all  the  heroes 
scicntm  of  his  own  time,  and  although  I  own  that  I 
am  not  generally  much  troubled  by  reverence  for 
authority,  I  still  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  sure  whether 
I  have  been  wise  or  impudent  in  writing  this  paper 
until  I  have  my  experiments  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  independent  workers,  Andrew  Mun-ay. 


/trt-Y  21,  1S7J. 
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GLEANINGS    FROM    THE   ROSE 

SHOWS. 
■  Rose  shows  may  be  looked  at  from  different  points 
of  view,  but  for  the  amateur  they  ought  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  attractive  spectacles.  They 
ought  to  afford  him — as  they  do  if  properly  studied — 
valuable  lessons  in  the  knowledge  of  his  favourite 
pursuit,  the  more  so  as  every  exhibition  has  its  dis- 
tinct features,  some  of  which  the  writer  will  endeavour 
to  extract  from  the  great  shows  that  have  recently 
taken  place. 

After  the  indifferent  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  discomfort  of  crowding  and  defective  light  at 
St.  James'  Hill,  it  is  refreshing  to  call  to  mind  the 
Rose  show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace — unquestionably 
t6e  Rose  show  of  the  metropolitan  season.  At  this 
charming  place  of  resort  the  arrangements  and  the 
^pace  are  such  that,  notwithstanding  crowds  of  spec- 
tators, every  one  has  ample  opportunity  for  criticising 
the  boxes  in  detail  without  a  compulsory  circulation 
being  enforced  by  attendant  police. 

Considering  the  drawbacks  of  an  unusually  trying 
season,  it  is  surprising  in  what  good  order  Roses 
have  been  presented  for  public  approbation  at  the 
great  shows  that  have  to  this  time  been  held,  and 
the  number  of  amateur  exhibitors  that  have  come 
forward. 

The  new  Roses,  particularly  English  seedlings,  have 
been  shown  in  unusual  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  that 
promises  to  render  us  shortly  independent  of  foreign 
raisers  altogether,  except  in  the  case  of  some  extra- 
ordinary novelty.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
general  lack  of  quality  in  the  new  French  for  the 
current  season — partly  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  neither  Lacharme  nor  Gutllot  fils 
have  contributed  to  the  batch.  Madame  Sophie 
Fropot,  Mdlle.  Emma  All,  Marie  Louise  Peralt  (seed- 
ling from  Baroness  Rothschild),  Mons.  Gabriel 
Fournier— prize  Roses  in  their  own  country — are  the 
best  we  have  seen.  Turning  to  the  past  season's 
Roses,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  a  fine  light-coloured 
flower,  somewhat  like  Bennett's  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh or  Madame  H.  Jaraain,  and  La  Rosiere,  a 
rich  dark  rose,  in  the  line  of  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  or 
Mons.  Bancenne — b:)th  of  which,  by  i\\z  way,  were 
finely  shown— provided  this  should  ultimately  turn 
out  vigorous  and  hardy  It  will  prove  a  real  acquisition  ; 
at  present  its  appearance  is  in  its  favour.  Baron 
BoDStettin,  another  of  the  dark  line,  has  been  gene- 
rally exhibited  in  fine  condition,  so  also  has  Baron 
Bonstettin  ;  Firebrand,  in  a  different  style,  and  Lord 
Maciulay,  have  sustained  their  repute.  The 
latter  is  a  good  companion  to  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
one  of  the  best  Roses  for  general  work  we  have. 
Monsieur  Alexis  Lepere,  Comte?se  Vally  de  Serenye, 
Avocat  Duvivier,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin,  Madame 
Prosper  Langier,  Marguerite  Brassac,  and  Monseigneur 
Fournier,  were  sufficiently  well  shown  to  deserve 
consideration  as  highly-promising  novelties.  Alluding 
more  particularly  to  Eaglish-raised  Roses  which  have 
filled  prominent  positions  at  the  shows,  and  which 
can  be  recommended  as  thrifty  kinds  for  the  use  of 
amateurs,  the  following  stand  out  as  the  pick  of  the 
**  tables  "  : — Star  of  Waltham,  Princess  Beatrice, 
and  Magna  Charta  {William  Paul  &  Son)  ;  Miss 
Hassard,  Oxonian,  and  Mrs.  Baker (Vlr.  C.  Turner). 
We  may  note  in  this  place,  that  from  the  mode 
of  introducing  seedlings  practised  here  it  is  much 
longer  before  they  pass  out  of  the  category  of  new 
Roses.  They  are  shown  at  societies,  often  receiv- 
ing certificates,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  rervch  the 
general  Rose-growing  public  till  two  or  ihrtre  sea- 
sons have  passed  by.  Cranston's  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
has  been  well  certificated,  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
Rose  for  everybody ;  this  is  a  matter  for  time  to 
decide.  Sports  seldom  are  worth  much  ;  for  example, 
Bessie  Johnson  is  not  equal  to  Abel  Grand,  and  Lctty 
Coles,  in  our  estimation  at  lea^t,  seems  but  a  dull 
and  dirty  paraphrase,  with  nothing  particular  to  recom- 
mend it,  of  Madame  Willermoz, 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  old  friends  and 
favourites,  even  in  Rose-boxes,  especially  when  they 
appear  in  such  excellent  form  as  "Jules;"  General 
Jacqueminot,  Madame  Vidot,  better  as  shown  than 
most  new  tinted  whites;  Chabrilland,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  exquisite  symmetry,  appears  to  be  yielding  from 
want  of  size  to  such  ragged  Preony-Iike  flowers  as  Paul 
NcTon,  the  ragged-edged  Captain  Chri^y,  and  the 
like  ;  Malmaison,  unique  in  its  beauty  as  ever,  for  it 
has  never  given  a  seedling  to  continue  its  strain  ;  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  amateur's   Rose,  good  for  all 


purpose?.  To  this  last  must  now  be  added  La 
France,  equally  versatile  and  equally  desirable  ; 
indeed,  with  the  Gloire  la  France,  the  old  Gtneral, 
and  Malmaison,  even  the  suburbanite  may  enjoy  a 
feast  of  Roses  of  the  highest  quality,  provided  they 
are  dwarfs  (aot  on  the  Brier),  and  receive  the  neces- 
sary care  and  proper  soil.  Both  of  these  remaikable 
Roses  are  hybrids  of  uncertain  parentage,  forming  dis- 
tinct points  of  departure  for  new  lines  of  seedlings. 
The  Gloire  has  already  proved  very  prolific  in  this 
direction.  Whether  La  France  will  be  equally  so 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Marie  Cointet  (might  this  not  be  described  as  an 
improved  Anna  de  Diesbach  ?)  did  not  come  up  to 
the  form  Mr.  Bennett  showed  it  in  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  three  or  four  years  ago.  That  gentleman  has 
been  kind  enough — led  by  my  remarks  in  the  Rose 
number  of  the  Gardfmrs'  Chronic'e,  I  suppose  — 
to  forward  me  four  blooms,  on  stout  foot -stalks, 
better  tliaa  any  I  noted  at  the  shows.  My  opinion, 
nevertheless,  still  is  that  it  is  not  an  exhibitor's 
Rose. 

Fiat  Roses  of  the  Baronne  Prevost  type  do  not 
appear  to  find  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
rosarians  with  the  deeper  petalled  yet  less  double 
varieties.  There  are  a  good  many  fine  flowers  too  of 
the  style — for  instance,  Triomphe  de  France,  as  shown, 
and  with  somewhat  larger  petals,  and  fewer  of  them  ; 
also  Madame  Charles  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  generally  noticed  by  the  bulk  of  rosarians, 
but  with  Victor  Verdier  came  in  a  new  and  distinct 
style  of  wood — smooth,  firm,  and  almost  without 
spines,  the  foliage  being  large,  leathery,  and  of 
great  substance.  Very  many  of  the  highest  class 
modern  Roses  partake  more  or  less  of  these  charac- 
terisiic^. 

The  singular  and  often  erroneous  nomenclature  on 
the  tallies  is  an  ordinary  feature  at  most  Rose  shows, 
and  suggests  the  importance  of  some  alteration. 
Written  tallies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  competition 
boxes  at  all.  Nothing,  except  displaying  the  names 
of  the  exhibitor  openly,  would  be  a  greater  guide  to 
partial  decisions  were  the  judges  disposed  to  unfair 
practices.  Besides,  the  tallies  ought  always  to  be 
printed,  if  only  for  legibility.  Another  point  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  is  correctness  in  the  tallies.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  last  year  the  writer  noticed 
in  a  prize  seventy-two  Madame  H.  Jamain  put  to 
Hippol>te  Jamain,  and  vice  vcrsd.  To  say  the  least 
this  denoted  carelessness,  if  not  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  both  judges  and  exhibitors.  The  stand  ought 
to  have  been  put  down. 

The  fact  must  have  struck  closs  observers,  that  we 
have  far  too  many  Roses  virtually  alike — as  far  as  the 
flowers  are  concerned;  indeed,  the  lists  want  weed- 
ing out.  Some  twenty  representative  Roses  might 
well  be  taken  as  types.  Some  three  or  four  of  the 
best  iu  each  might  be  selected  and  the  remainder  left 
to  drop  out.  Roseries  would  be  the  better  lor  such 
(x::ision,  nurserymen  would  be  saved  much  trouble 
and  sometimes  undeserved  odium,  and  we  should  have 
a  means  of  forming  a  tolerable  idea  of  novelties  by 
referring  them  to  types.  The  writer  hopes  to  be  able 
to  present  an  instalment  towards  the  task  before  the 
season  has  gone  by.  Space  requires  further  *'  glean- 
ings "  to  be  deferred  to  a  future  date.    W.  D.  Prior. 


THE    COLORADO    SPRUCES. 

The  three  Spruces  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Douglas',  Menzies',  and  Engelmann's,  botanically 
known  as  Abies  Douglasii,  A.  Menziesii,  and  A. 
Engelmanni,  seem  destined  to  take  such  an  important 
position  as  ornamental  trees  in  the  Northern  portions 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  that  some  account 
of  them  at  the  present  time  will  be  interesting,  and 
will,  I  hope,  help  to  make  them  better  known  to 
nurserymen  and  planters  generally.  Abies  Douglasii 
and  A.  Menziesii  have  been  in  cultivation  for  half  a 
century,  having  been  introduced  into  England  from 
seed  collected  in  California  and  Oregon,  by  David 
Douglas,  a  celebrated  Scotch  botanical  traveller, 
whose  labours  and  untimely  death  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  the  Douglas  Spruce  will  always  recall 
to  botanists  and  lovers  of  coniferous  trees.  Although 
these  two  trees  grew  well,  and  soon  became  popular 
in  England,  all  efforts  to  introduce  them  into  our 
extreme  Northern  States  failed,  or  practically  failed, 
as  after  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  some  unusually 
severe  winter  had  killed  all  that  had  been  planted, 
and  it  seemed    settled   that    our  plantations    must 


be  made  without  reference  to  these  really  fine 
trees.  But  in  1S62  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  to  whose  inde- 
fatigable journeyings  and  researches  are  due  the 
solution  oi  so  many  of  the  botanical  problems  of 
the  Western  Territories,  visited  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  Colorado,  and  sent  from  there  seeds  of 
these  two  trees  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard 
University.  From  this  seed  a  large  number  of 
plants  were  raised,  which,  with  a  view  of  testing 
their  hardiness,  have  been  widely  distributed  through 
several  of  the  Northern  Stites,  where  they  have 
stood  the  trial  of  the  last  dozen  years,  and  many 
of  them,  too,  very  trying  years  to  plant-life,  with- 
out, so  far  as  I  have  heard,  a  single  one,  whether 
planted  on  the  most  exposed  situations  uf  the  New 
England  coast,  or  in  heavy  clay  soils  in  Pennsylvania, 
having  been  injured  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  a 
plant  is  generally  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  cold 
or  drouth  during  the  early  years  of  its  life,  and  as  our 
plants  have  passed  through  these  first  years  so  suc- 
cessfully, their  perfect  hardiness  and  adaptability  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Eastern  States  must,  I 
think,  now  be  conceded. 

But  why,   it   will  be  asked,    are  these   Colorado 
trees  hardy,  when  the  same  species  had,  up  to  a  dozen 
years   ago,    proved    so    unsuited    to    our    climate? 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly  is   obvious,  if 
we  lake  into  consideration   the  fact  that   individuals 
of  the  same  species  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
their   power  to  adapt  themselves  to  various   condi- 
tions of  temperature,    and   that   the   power  of  an  in- 
dividual  to    withstand  cold  increases  in  proportion 
to   the  distance  at  which  its  seed-bearing  parent  is 
situated,  either  from  the  equator,    or  above  the  sea 
level.     Or,  in  other  words,  our  two  Spruces  are  per- 
fectly hardy  in  New  England,  the  seeds  from  which 
they  were  raised  having  been  collected  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  some   8000  fett,   while   plants   of  the  same 
species,  raised  from  seed  collected  at   comparatively 
low  elevations  near   the  Pacific  coast,  have  almost 
without  exception  proved  too  tender  for  this  climate. 
The   Douglas   Spruce,    which  botanically  is  closely 
allied   to   the  Hemlock  of  the   Eastern   States,  and 
which,    though   coarser   and   less   graceful,   it  some- 
what   resembles,    extends     through    California    and 
Oregon,  as   far   north   as   Sitka,  and   in    the   Rocky 
Mountains   from    New  Mexico    northward,   growing 
to  an  enormous  size  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  in 
favourable   situations,    it  often  attains    a    height    of 
from  200  to  300  feet,  with    a  diameter  of  trunk  of 
from  10  to  15  feet.     In  the   Rocky  Mountains,  how- 
ever, its  average  height  is  hardly  above  80  feet,  and 
its  growth   there   is  slower  and    less   productive   of 
valuable  timber.     But   it   is   as   an   ornamental,  and 
not   as  a  timber  tree,  that  we  are  now  considering 
this  species.     As  such,  few  coniferous  trees   surpass 
or  even  equal  it,  for  it  has  thus  far  retained  in  culti- 
vation (and  some  of  ttie  first  trees  planted  in  England 
are    now    over    ico  feet   high)   its   lower    branches, 
and   close,    dense   pyramidal   habit ;    and  in   this   it 
contrasts    most   favourably  with    such  trees    as    the 
Norway  Spruce  and  many  of  the  Spruces  and  Silver 
Firs   of  the  Old  and  New  World,    which,  however 
beautiful   and   thrifty  in   their  young  state,  become 
either  naked  and  unsightly  skeletons,  or  destitute  of 
lower  branches,  long  before  they  have  reached  half 
their  full  development.     For  this  reason  the  Douglas 
Spruce  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  any  other 
of  which,  in  cultivation,  I  have  any  adequate  know- 
ledge, where  it  is  desirable  to  plant  a  tree  of  pyramida 
habit,  which  not  only  is  beautiful  in  its  young  state, 
but  which  will  improve  for  generations. 

The  second  of  our  species,  Abies  Menziesii,  in  favour- 
able situations  attains  a  height  of  too  feet,  and  his 
nearly  the  same  geographical  range  in  North  America 
as  Abies  Douglasii.  It  also,  under  various  names, 
extends  through  Kamtschatka  and  the  Amoor  country 
to  Japan.  In  the  Rocky  mountains  this  tree  is  found 
at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  9000  feet,  and  never 
forming  extensive  forests,  as  do  many  coniferous  teees 
but  scattered  widely  here  and  there,  and  always  in 
low,  wet  situations,  generally  along  streams  at  the 
water's  edge,  where  its  roots  are  constantly  kept  cool 
and  muiot  by  the  mountain  torrents.  Thi-;  natural 
selection  of  a  cool,  moist  soil,  indicates  under  what 
conditions  this  tree  can  be  most  successfully  cultivated. 
According  to  Dr.  Parry,  Abies  Menziesii  is,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  tree  of  rather  an  oval  outline, 
pointing  upwards  with  a  rapidly  tapering  trunk.  It 
has  a  thick  grey  rouyhb  irk,  and  its  leav^-s  arc  remark- 
ably broad,  stout,  and  very  sharp  pointed  ;  indeed,  so 
harsh  are  they  that  it  is  pain'ul  to  grasp  one  of  the 
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branchlets  with  the  naked  hand,  and  by  this  peculiarity 
the  species  can  be  most  readily  distinguished,  while 
young,  from  several  other  Spruces,  which,  in  their 
early  years,  have  certain  points  of  resemblance. 

The  young  plants,  although  of  rapid  growth,  are 
remarkably  compact  and  beautiful,  especially  those 
of  them  (about  20  per  cent,  in  our  seedlings)  which 
are  of  a  bright  bluish  grey  tint.  In  fact,  these 
young  "Blue  Spruces,"  as  cultivators  are  beginning 
to  call  them,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
hardy  Conifers  for  this  climate  I  know.  Still,  it  is 
only  in  its  young  state,  probably,  that  this  species 
will  make  a  desirable  ornamental  tree,  as  it  has  been 
observed  that,  when  growing  naturally,  the  bluish 
tint  disappears  from  trees  over  30  feet  high,  while, 
long  before  its  full  development  is  reached,  loose, 
unsightly    branches,     nearly     destitute    of    foliage. 


manni  resembles  the  Black  Spruce  of  Eastern  America, 
for  which  it  was  mistaken  by  all  botanical  travellers 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  Dr.  Parry  detected  its 
specific  distinctions,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  distin- 
guished botanist  whose  name  it  bears.  Of  its  merits 
as  an  ornamental  tree  I  cannot  as  yet  speak 
with  so  much  confidence  as  of  the  two  trees  already 
mentioned,  as  material  for  a  satisfactory  trial  has  not 
been  available.  But,  probably,  its  resemblance  to 
one  of  the  com  mon  trees  of  the  East  will  work  against 
its  general  popularity,  while  its  alpine  character,  and 
consequent  habit  of  starting  to  grow  in  very  early 
spring,  wiU  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  save  in  the 
extreme  Northern  States.  In  St.  Petersburg,  as  I  am 
informed  on  the  best  authority,  Abies  Engelmanni 
succeeds  perfectly,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
Russian  winters,  and,  as  heretofore,  the  only  Conifers 


of  their  retaining  vitality  for  but  a  very  short  period, 
they  were  all  sown  the  day  after  arrival,  and,  though 
not  contained  in  pans,  covered  a  space  of  over  300 
square  feet,  closely  packed  together.  About  3|  per 
cent,  germinated,  some  as  early  as  the  fourth  day 
after  sowing,  and  many  in  a  few  days  reached  a  height 
of  18  inches. 

Upwards  of  1900  plants  were  transmitted, 
August  12,  in  thirty-eight  Wardian  cases  made 
specially  to  accommodate  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
seedlings,  to  Ceylon,  under  charge  of  a  gardener. 
Of  the  whole  consignment  90  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
reached  Dr.  Thwaites  in  excellent  condition,  and  they 
will  remain  in  Ceylon  for  the  present  under  an  arrange- 
ment which  I  suggested  between  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  offices — that  the  young  plants  which  could 
not  thrive  in  the  climate  of  Calcutta  or  any  of  the 
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take  the  place  of  its  early  compict  habit.  This 
comparatively  early  fading  of  beauty  is  less  objec- 
tionable, perhaps,  in  an  ornamental  tree  in  this 
country,  than  in  almost  any  other,  and  is  quite 
compensated  for,  in  this  case,  by  the  superlative 
beauty  which  graces  its  early  years.  As  a  hedge 
plant  for  this  climate  Abies  Menziesii  presents  quali- 
ties possessed  by  no  other  plant,  and  when  it  becomes, 
as  it  should  before  long,  as  common  and  cheap  in  our 
nurseries  as  the  Norway  Spruce,  it  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose  in  preference  to  that,  or  any  other  ever- 
^r  :en. 

Abies  Engelmanni,  the  third  of  the  Colorado 
Spruces,  is  tha  most  alpine  in  character,  forming  in 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  vast  forests  above 
Sdod,  and  reaching  even  11,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  This  tree  form;  a  shapely,  tapering  spire, 
from  6o  to  So  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  slender  for  its 
height,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  thin,  scaly, 
reddish-grey  bark.     In  general  appearance  A.  Engel- 


available  for  planting  in  northern  Russia  have  been 
the  Scotch  Pine  and  the  Siberian  Spruce,  its  general 
introduction  there  is  considered  of  the  greatest  value 
and  importance.  By  far  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Colorado  Spruces,  as  a  timber  tree,  and  the  equal  in 
this  respect  to  the  Black  Spruce,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Engelmann's  Spruce  will  some  day  form  an 
important  element  in  the  formation  of  artificial  forests 
in  Northern  Europe.  C.  S.  Sargent,  inthe  *^ American 
A'^ncuUurisL  " 
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INDIARUBBER.— Oa  June  14  of  last  year  Mr.  H. 
A.  Wickham,  a  resident  on  the  Amazons,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  India  Office  to  collect  seeds 
of  the  Hevea  brasiliensis,  arrived  in  England  with 
70,000,  obtained  on  the  Rio  Tapajos.  In  consequence 


more  accessible  gardens  of  continental  India,  should 
be  nursed  and  established  in  Ceylon  for  subsequent 
transmission  through  the  Indian  gardens  to  Assam, 
Burmah,  and  other  hot,  damp  provinces  of  India 
proper.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  plants  are  thriv- 
j  ing  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Thwaites,  who  has 
I  obtained  the  authority  of  his  Government  to  establish 
a  supplementary  tropical  garden  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  Peradeniya  {1700  feet)  for  the  more  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  Hevea,  Castilloa,  Chocolate,  and 
other  plants  that  require  a  maximum  of  heat  and 
moisture. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  consignment  to  Ceylon 
small  parcels  of  Hevea  plants  were  sent  to  the  follow- 
ing places  : — Africa  (West  Coast),  Burmah,  Dominica, 
Jamaica,  Java,  Queensland,  Singapore,  and  Trinidad. 
In  the  case  of  Singapore  the  result  was  unfortunate. 
Owing  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  India  Office  in 
paying  the  freight,  the  cases  did  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
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to  whom  they  should  have  been  consigned,  till  the 
plants  were  nearly  all  dead. 

A  plant  in  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Regent's  Park,  London,  of  Buitenzorg  (Java)  and 
Mauritius,  under  the  name  of  Hevea  guyanensis, 
proves  from  specimens  transmitted  to  Kew  by  Mr. 
Home  to  be  entirely  different,  and  is  a  species  of 
Manihot,  apparently  M.  Glaziovii,  Muell.  Arg.,  which 
is  said  to  come  from  Rio  Janeiro, 

On  November  21  Mr.  Robert  Cross,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  commission  given  to  Mr.  Wickham,  had 
been  sent  to  South  America  to  bring  home  live 
plants  in  the  event  of  its  proving  impossible  to  tran£- 
mit  alive  to  this  country  the  very  perishable  seeds, 
reached  Kew  with  about  one  thousand  living  young 
Hevea  plants.  The  most  promising  of  these  have 
been  retained  at  Kew  during  the  winter,  and  a  poition 


thousand  one  hundred  tons  annually.  The  bota- 
nical nature  of  the  plant  is  at  present  uncertain, 
but  it  may  possibly  prove  identical  with  Manihot 
Glaziovii  already  mentioned.  It  is  at  any  rate 
perfectly  different  from  Hevea  and  Castilloa  in 
character,  habit,  and  habitat.  It  grows  in  a 
climate  with  a  marked  dry  season,  amongst  a 
scrubby  vegetation,  and  has  stout  short  branches 
and  deciduous  leaves.  Forty-one  of  the  imported 
stems  have  grown,  and  as  many  young  plants  have 
been  obtained  from  these  by  cuttings.  The  seeds 
were  raised  with  difficulty  duiing  the  winter,  owing 
to  the  seedlings  damping  off  soon  after  germination 
—  a  characteristic  of  plants  of  similar  habit  from 
similar  climates ;  fourteen  plants,  however,  are 
growing  from  this  source, 

{To  he  cffniinued.) 


situated,  there  it  must  remain  since  it  cannot  be 
removed.  Where  existing  evils  cannot  be  cured,  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  others  from 
occurring,  and  this,  as  applicable  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  can  only  be  done  by  attention,  care,  and  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  planter  in  all  future  opera- 
tion?. The  style  and  selection  of  the  mansion, 
formation  of  the  ground,  exposure,  quality,  and  con- 
dition of  soil,  and  many  other  things  have  to  be  duly 
considered  in  selecting  and  disposing  of  trees  for  orna- 
mental and  pleasing  effect.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  many  points  for  consideration  which  the 
planter  may  do  well  to  consider  in  laying  oft  the 
woodlands  of  an  extensive  and  splendid  domain. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  effects  of  trees  on  the 
landscape  should  be  considered,  for  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  uncertain  flicker  of  an  autumn  day 
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will  be  sent  to  India  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits. 

The  stock  of  Castilloa  elastica,  brought  last  year 
to  Kew  by  Mr.  Cross,  has  been  propagated  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  plants  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed to  Africa  (West  Coast),  Ceylon,  and  Java. 
Dr.  Thwaites  reports  that  of  thirty-one  plants  trans- 
mitted to  him  twenty-eight  have  arrived  in  perfect 
health,  and  have  thriven  vigorously. 

A  plant  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  report, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  Continental  and 
English  gardens  under  the  name  of  Castilloa  elas- 
tica, proves  under  cultivation  at  Kew  (although  pos- 
sibly a  species  of  Castilloa)  to  be  certainly  distinct 
from  that  plant  both  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  and 
in  the  habit. 

Along  with  the  Heveas  Mr.  Cross  brought  seeds 
and  plants  of  an  undescribed  Rubber  tree,  which  fur- 
nishes the  *' Ceaia  scrap"  of  the  English  market. 
The    export    of    this    has   been    reckoned   at   one 


Forestry. 

The  distribution  and  appropriation  of  trees  to  their 
right  and  proper  locality  is  a  subject  of  forestry  well 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
The  natural  pleasure  and  delight  which  trees  afford 
to  all  who  have  any  measure  of  capacity  for  enjoying 
them  is  so  great,  that  criticism  is  seldom  indulged 
in  regarding  their  inappropriateness  and  unsuitability 
for  any  situation,  however  ineligible.  The  Willow 
tree  on  the  smooth  carpet-like  lawn,  the  Birch  in  culti- 
vated fields,  the  Scots  Pine  in  the  rich  Clover  park, 
or  black  Italian  Poplar  on  a  dry  arid  peak,  are  all, 
to  adopt  the  common  phrase,  "  the  right  trees  in  the 
wrong  places."  A  stately  or  graceful  tree  is  of 
itself  an  object  so  attractive  and  charming  that  the 
situation  on  which  it  stands,  its  own  special  charac- 
teristics and  surrounding  associations  are  all  lost 
sight  of,  at  least  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  established  fact  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 


should  be  so  highly  esteemed  above  that  of  several 
weeks  of  steady  glowing  beauty.  A  few  degrees 
of  frost,  a  shower  of  rain,  a  gale  of  wind,  or 
humid  atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  are  each  a 
common  but  sufficient  influence  to  blast  and  dissi- 
pate all  our  prospects,  joys,  and  pleasures  of  the 
autumn  landscape.  Not  that  we  should  delight  and 
enjoy  autumn  less,  but  that  we  should  enjoy 
summer  more,  is  the  sentiment  I  would  like  to 
express  regarding  them. 

I.  Such  trees  only  should  be  planted  in  proximity 
to  the  mansion  as  are  well  known  to  survive  to  a  great 
age,  and  maintain  during  their  existence  health, 
vigour,  magnificence,  and  splendour  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.  Foremost  of  those  trees  combining 
such  qualities  are  the  Oak,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Syca- 
more, Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  Elm,  Beech,  and  Ash. 
These  are  for  the  lowly  foreground,  but  only  for  situa- 
tions where  the  soil  is  good  and  other  influences 
favourable. 
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2.  For  an  extreme  upland  district,  where  the  soil  is 
inferior  and  exposure  severe,  the  landscape  trees  may 
consist  of  the  common  Scots  Pine,  Birch,  and  wild  or 
Aspen  Poplar,  together  with  the  Gean  tree  and  Moun- 
tain Asli,  distributed  or  combined,  to  suit  the  general 
surroundings  of  the  locality  and  conformation  of  the 
ground. 

A  very  pleasing  and  impressive  effect  is  produced 
on  entering  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  noble  mansion 
by  passing  through  the  following  groups  or  masses  of 
woodland  in  the  form  of  belts  or  zones  intersecting 
the  drive.  At  the  entrance  gate,  which  may  be  of 
Swiss  style,  is  a  large  mass  of  Scots  Pine,  unbroken 
or  interspersed  with  any  other  species  of  tree.  The 
darker  and  more  cloudy  the  aspect  so  much  the  better, 
which  a  single  tree  of  lighter  and  lovelier  hue  would 
entirely  destroy.  The  next  zone  may  be  Birch,  mixed 
with  the  Scots  Pine  at  its  margin,  but  all  Birch  in  the 
centre. 

A  zone  of  Aspen  Poplar  may  next  be  reached  first 
mixed  with  Birch  at  its  margin,  as  the  Birch  with  the 
Scots  Pine,  and  gradually  forming  into  one  entire 
mass  of  itself  in  the  centre,  and  again  mixing  on  the 
opposite  margin  with  the  succeeding  mass.  A  group 
of  Larch  on  an  elevation  or  sloping  bank  of  good 
dry  soil  will  also  be  found  pleasing  and  delightful.  A 
group  of  Norway  Spruce  on  a  level  piece  of  soft  or 
even  drained  boggy  ground  will  also  please  the 
sight. 

An  eminence  may  be  crowned  with  the  hardy 
Silver  Fir,  but  the  further  into  the  distance  the 
better,  as  the  outline  is  hard  and  irregular,  partaking 
more  of  the  picturesque  than  the  beautiful. 

Emerging  from  the  denser  and  larger  masses  of 
forest  the  eye  should  next  fall  upon  groups  of  Labur- 
num, Lime  tree.  Hawthorn,  varieties  of  the  Maple, 
various  weeping  subjects,  and  groups  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees.  C.  V.  Michie^  Cullen  House^ 
Cullm. 


THE    COMING   BEETLE. 

A  CROWDED  meeting  of  members  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Department  of  the  Irish  Animal  Kingdom  was 
held  last  night  at  the  "  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  Dublin, 
to  consider  the  expected  arrival  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  of  the  Colorado  beetle  (Doryphora 
decemlineata).  The  assembly  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  Coleoplera,  but  representatives  of  the  Apha- 
niptera,  Hemiptera,  Diptera,  Homoptera,  aul 
Onhoptera  were  also  present.  The  chair  was 
taken  by — 

Tlie  Stag  Beetle  {Lucanus  cervus),  who,  in  a  few 
words,  stited  that  the  advent  lo  this  down-trodden 
island  of  the  Colorado  or  Potato  beetle,  already  found 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  was  now  merely  a  matter 
of  time.  He  should,  for  his  own  part,  receive  him  as 
a  brother — with  open  horns. 

The  Rosechafer  {Cetonia  aurata)  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  prepare  to  give  the  distinguished 
immigrant  a  warm  reception. 

The  Bleeding-nose  Beetle  (Timarcha  Isevigata)  said 
that  had  been  done  by  the  people  at  Cologne,  where 
they  had  covered  a  field  in  which  their  American 
cousin  had  been  detected  with  sawdust  and  petro- 
leum, and  set  it  on  fire.  ("  Shime  !  ")  But,  for  all 
that,  the  Colorado  beetle  *'had  been  seen  on  the 
wing,"  and,  plase  the  Potatos  or  not,  would  soon  be 
among  them.     {"  Hear  !  ") 

The  Cockchafer  (Melolonthi  vulgaris)  was  a  beetle 
to  whom  nothing  came  amiss.  In  his  larva  state  he, 
like  the  Doryphora  decemlineata  and  the  Irish  popu- 
ation,  rejoiced  in  Potato^  But  the  world  was  quite 
wide  enough  for  bjth  him  and  the  Potato  beetle. 
They  had  both  the  same  interests,  and  the  same 
enemies.  Man  would  be  down  on  the  Potato  beetle's 
larvce  with  poison.  Bo/  would  be  down  upon  him, 
too,  with  foot  and  finger.  He  would  probably  have 
to  beware  of  the  Goatsucker,  or  Nightjar  (Capri- 
mulgus  europieus),  and  also  of  the  Kestrel  {Falco 
tinnanculus) ;  but  the  former  was  only  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  gamekeepers  were  fast  exterminating  the 
latter,  which  fed  chiefly  on  mice  and  insects,  by  shoot- 
ing it  down.  ("Hear  !  hear  !")  It  was  a  particular 
foe  of  his  kind,  and  he  hated  it,  as  he  did  the  whole 
brood  of  Saxon  destroyers,  of  which  this  was  one  of 
the  worst.     (Cheers. ) 

The  Devil's  Coach-horse  (Staphylinus  (Ocypus) 
olens)  supposed  that  himself  and  the  Potato  beetle 
would  perhaps  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same 
stud.  But  he,  the  D.  C,  was  a  carnivorous  beetle, 
and  feared  he  hardly  deserved  his  name  \  for,  what- 


ever he  looked  like,  as  he  consumed  carrion  and  ate 
destructive  insects,  he  did  mankind  service,  though 
he  cocked  his  tail  at  them,  but  at  none  so  high  as  the 
base,  bloody,  and  stupid  Saxon. 

The  Shard-born  Beetle  (Geotrupes  stercorarius) 
made  an  observation  inaudible  on  account  of  his 
drowsy  hum. 

The  Turnip  Flea  {Haltica  nemorum)  hoped  their 
Colorado  friend  would  do  for  Potatos  as  he,  the 
Turnip  Flea,' did  for  Turnips  and  Swedes,  but  that 
care  would  be  taken  that  the  value  of  the  crops 
destroyed  should  be  deducted  from  the  rint,  so  that 
the  loss  might  fall  on  the  landlords. 

The  Domestic  Flea  (Pulex  irritans)  would  hail  the 
arrival  of  another  annoyance  to  the  human  race — he 
meant,  of  course,  the  Saxon  oppressor. 

The  Norfolk  Howard  (Cimex  lectularius)  cordially 
cried  "  ditto  "  to  the  last  speaker. 

The  Plant  Fly  (Aphis  vastator)  could,  as  his 
technical  name  might  seem  to  imply,  help  to  devastate 
'caters,  but  he  could  not  destroy  everything  ofi  the 
face  of  the  earth,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
patriotic  motives.  He  expected  to  find  the 
Colorado  beetle  an  efficient  ally. 

The  Meat  Fly  (Musca  vomitoria)  had  to  do  chiefly 
wiih  meat.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  a  new-comer 
attack  Potatos  ;  and  as  for  gardeners  and  farmers  or 
S^  Patrick  himself  trying  to  stamp  him  out  in  this 
favoured  island— they  be  blowed  ! 

The  Praying  Mantis  (Mantis  religiosa)  was  not  him- 
self a  vegetable  feeder.  Vet  he  sympathised  with 
their  Potato  brother.  He  did  not  look  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  an  enemy  to  man.  No  ;  he  regarded  htm 
rather  as  a  beneficent  dispensation — a  bountiful 
provision  for  the  limitation,  if  not  the  extirpation,  of 
a  tuber  possibly  working,  unsuspected,  evil  amongbt 
men.  Who  knew  ?  The  Potato  bettle  might  have 
been  sent  to  supplement  the  Potato  famine,  and  still 
further  reduce  the  population  of  this  beautiful  but 
mis-ruled  island.  If  so,  he  would  still  prove 
a  friend  to  the  national  cause,  as  the  Potato  famine 
had  done,  for  he  saw  in  that  the  great  spring  of 
migration  to  the  United  States,  and  the  tap- 
root of  Fenianism.  To  all  the  words  of  welcome 
with  which  the  aproaching  advent  of  the  Djryphora 
decemlineata  had  been  hailed  by  preceding  speakers 
he  devoutly  responded  *'  Amen  !  " 

Great  excitement  was  here  produced  in  the  meeting 
by  the  announcement,  on  the  best  authority,  that  a 
large  specimen  of  the  Potato  beetle  had  juat  been 
caught  climbing  up  a  rope  to  Dublin  quay. 

The  Domestic  Flea^who  was  proud  to  avow  him- 
self a  Hjme-Ruler — begged  to  move  three  cheers  for 
the  invader.  Any  iavaier  of  his  unhappy  country 
was  welcome,  and  the  worse  the  better. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Potato  beetle  were  then  pro- 
posed from  the  chair,  and  given  with  tremendous 
buzzing. 

The  cheers  had  hardly  subsided  when  a  pair  of 
devil's  coach-horses  was  rapidly  driven  up,  bearing 
the  following  telegram  : — 

''  House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  Midnight. 
"Hicks  Beach  says  it  isn't  a  Colorado  beetle  that's 
in  it,  but  a  stone  beetle,  twice  as  big  and  not  a  bit  like 
the  raal  ould  Colorado  boy.  Don't  believe  it.  The 
Saxons  want  to  stand  between  Ould  Ireland  and  prece- 
dency in  possession  of  the  genuine  Potato  bug.  I'm 
houlding  up  for  the  raal  ould  Colorado.     Hurroo  !  " 

The  reading  of  this  telegram  was  the  signal  for 
a  scene  of  unprecedented  excitement,  amidst  which 
our  reporter,  being  recognised,  was  expelled  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  ignominy.  Punch, 


Apiary. 

Straw  Hives.— So  far  this  season  my  bees  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  in  previous  years.  Good 
swarms  have  been  far  from  plentiful,  although,  judging 
from  my  own  apiary,  they  have  gleaned  a  fair  harvest 
of  honey.  I  thought  I  would  make  a  few  notes,  as 
well  as  general  observations,  during  the  present 
season  as  to  which  were  the  most  profitable  taken  from 
a  cottagers'  standpoint,  the  common  hive  or  the  Wood- 
bury hive  being  the  two  chiefly  observed.  We  have 
now  in  use  in  our  farm  apiaries  many  of  the  very  large 
straw  hives,  which  hold  about  as  much  as  three  of  the 
ordinary  hives.  I  need  scarcely  say  they  are  found  to 
be  a  complete  failure.  A  practical  bee-keeper  told 
me  only  very  recently  that  one  of  these  monster  skeps 
on  his  stand  had  not  swarmed  for  three  years. 
"Well,"  I  replied,  *'you  have  probably  taken  from 


it  several  large  super?."     "Nay,"  said  he,  "it  has 
stood  as  now — untouched." 

The  reason  of  their  not  swarming  is  easily  explained. 
The  bees  constantly  dying  off  during  the  working 
season  leave  the  population  at  a  standstill.  Thus  the 
hives  are  never  crowded,  and  the  bees  are  not,  u'lder 
these  easy  circumstances,  compelled  to  seek  a  new 
home  ;  neither  would  it  be  wise  to  super  such  a  hive. 
Hives  about  12  inches  square  are  the  most  profitable, 
especially  for  cottagers.  I  do  not  recommend  bell- 
shaped  hives,  except  lo  those  bee-keepers  who  are 
always  averse  to  meddling  with  them  and  never  inter- 
fere with  their  stocks  from  the  day  in  which  they  are 
hived  to  the  time  when  they  are  cruelly  slaughtered 
over  brimstone  fumes ;  to  these  people,  who  can  never 
believe  in  anything  except  what  their  forefathers  used 
two  centuries  since,  I  say  anything  will  do,  and  by  all 
means  adhere  to  the  common  bell-shaped  hive,  which 
is  sold  by  every  ironmonger.  On  the  contrary,  to  the 
cottager  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  colonies,  I  always  advise  the  use  of  the  flat-top 
hives,  generally  called  Payne's  hive. 

We  first  noticed  two  common  hives  placed  on  the 
same  stand  with  two  excellent  Woodbury  hives.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  the  latter  were  consider- 
ably stronger,  and  appeared  to  promise  the  best 
results  ;  the  straw  hives  were  not  interfered  with. 
Mark  the  results  in  this  single  apiary  ;  up  to  July  10 
we  have  had  six  swarms  from  the  straw  hives,  with 
every  prospect  as  well  of  a  fair  yield  of  honey  from 
the  old  stocks  and  fi.rst  swarms,  but  the  Woodburys 
have  neither  swarmed  nor  gathered  any  extra  store  in 
the  supers  ;  they  appear  to  be  stationery. 

In  a  neighbour's  garden  we  find  nearly  the  same 
results.  To  test  whtther  a  straw  or  wood  hive  (is 
near  the  same  internal  measurement  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them)  was  the  most  useful^we  observe  the 
wood  hive  sent  out  a  small  swarm,  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  hiving,  whilst  the  ^traw  skep  sent  out  two 
swarms,  one  so  early  in  Miy  that  it  has  swarmed 
again— thus  two  swarms  and  a  virgin  swarm,  so  that 
we  have  four  stocks  inclusive  of  the  parent  stock. 

We  have  observed  for  many  years  that  a  poor 
woman  whose  chief  talk  is,  whenever  we  get  upon  the 
bee  topic,  that  she  never  received  one  penny  from  the 
parish,  but  she  evidently  obtains  a  better  living  from 
her  bee  garden,  for  the  last  year  she  had,  we  believe, 
an  average  the  season  through  of  forty-three  stock*--. 
We  have  often  tried  to  per^uaJe  our  frienltouse 
wooden  boxes  instead  of  her  favourite  straw  skeps, 
l.ui  in  vain,  on  the  plea  that  they  would  be  moie 
durable,  she  will  not  use  them.  Our  fiiend's  hives 
are  often  exposed  fully  to  the  weather,  yet  they  always 
appear  to  do  well,  and  when  eveiy  one  complains  (>f 
the  bad  honey  harvest  she  can  secure  a  fair  yield,  for 
last  year  she  obtained  from  honey  and  wax  alone  ^39, 
besides  the  few  extra  pounds  secured  by  the  sale  of 
new  swarms.  Old  Betty  attributes  all  her  success  to 
the  old-fashioned  hive,  for  she  knows  nothing  of 
supering,  though  we  have  now  taught  her  how  to 
drive  her  stocks — instead  of  destroying  them,  and' 
afterwards  placing  two  condemned  stocks  in  each 
empty  skep,  to  feed  them  up  liberally  :  these  often 
make  good  stocks.  We  hops  again  shortly  to  return 
to  this  subject.  R- 


Florists'   Flowers. 

Double  Pyrethrums. — The  progress  b^ing  made 
with  the  double  Pyrethrum  is  seen  in  some  splendid 
flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Langport,  for  inspection.  They  are  remarkable  for 
theirgreatsize,  fulness,  symmetry,  and  fine  and  striking 
hues  of  colour.  The  Pyrethrum-,  both  single  and 
double,  are  most  effective  border  fl  jwers,  and  while  it 
is  not  always  a  gain  in  point  of  beauty  or  attractive- 
ness to  change  the  single  character  of  the  flowers  to 
be  double,  it  yet  seems  to  be  a  decided  advance  in 
the  case  of  the  Pyrethrum.  The  habit  of  growth  of 
the  double  varieties  is  also  of  a  more  compacc  character 
generally  than  that  of  the  single  varieties,  which  is 
a  gain. 

Of  the  varieties  raised  by  Messrs  K::lway  &  Son 
the  following  are  well  worthy  njtice: — Amethyst,  pink 
fleshed  with  violet  blue,  large,  full,  very  fine  and 
striking  in  appearance ;  Achille,  rosy  pink,  large, 
full  and  very  fine;  Captain  Boynton,  cherry-red,  a 
fine  dash  of  colour,  Urge  and  full  ;  Captain  Nares, 
soft  magenta,  fine  shape,  and  remarkably  full  j  Ceres, 
bright  pink,  deepening  to  rose  on  the  ray  petals, 
large  and  very  fine ;  Cleopatra,  pure  white,  large  and 
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fuU;  Daches"?  of  Elinburgh,  pale  pink,  tinted 
violet,  and  surfaced  with  silver,  very  pretty  and 
attractive  ;  Gilopin,  deep  migenta  shaded  with 
miroon,  very  fine  in  colour,  large  and  full  ;  Kreim- 
hilda,  pale  pink,  a  pretty  hue  of  colour,  large  and 
fall  ;  and  Qieen  Mary,  blush  flushed  with  pink,  fine 
and  full. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  June  19  included  among  many  things  of  peculiar 
interest  some  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  double 
Pyrethrum  shown  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath.  They  were  so  attractive,  and  of  such 
rare  excellence,  that  they  asserted  their  claim  to  be 
included  in  the  schedules  of  prizes  of  horticultural 
societies.  They  nearly  rival  the  quilled  Asters,  the 
only  exception  being  that  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
shades  of  purple,  blue  and  violet  found  in  the  latter  ; 
but  these  will  come  in  course  of  time.  As  a  decora- 
tive hardy  border  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
Pyrethrum  claims,  and  should  receive,  the  fullest 
public  attention.   R.  D, 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — All  speci- 
men andhalf  specimen  greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants 
that  it  is  necessary  to  expose  for  a  time  in  the  open  air 
with  a  view  to  thereby  ripen  their  wood,  so  as  to  in- 
sure iheir  flowering  freely  and  to  harden  up  the 
foliage  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
mildtiw  through  the  damp  autumn  months,  should  now 
be  s^tiod  out.  It  is  not  advisable  to  expose  iheni  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun  for  a  few  days 
at  first,  as  the  change  from  even  the  best  constructed 
light  houses  to  the  unobstructed  force  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  very  great,  and  will  sometimes  not  only  dis- 
figure the  leaves,  but  permaneiitly  injure  them  ;  for 
this  reason  the  plants  should  be  stood  for  a  short 
lime  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  trees.  Protection 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  pots  so  as  to  keep 
the  sun  from  coming  directly  upon  them  ;  stand 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  sufficiently  thick  to  exclude 
worm-,  if  the  bed  is  kept  damp  the  moisture 
arising  from  it  will  benefit  the  planis  in  hot  sunny 
weather,  and  will  also  tend  to  keep  down  red-spider, 
to  further  secure  which  all  plants  that  are  liable  to  it 
should  be  daily  syringed,  wetting  the  under-side  of 
the  leaves.  Some  of  the  finest  rooted  and  most  tender 
subjects  should  not  be  stood  outin  this  way.  Amongst 
such  as  are  better  kept  under  glass  all  the  year  may 
be  enumerated  Dracophylium  gracile,  Leschenaultia 
biloba,  Gompholobiums,  Daphne  indica,  Tetratheca 
vtrticillata,  Pimelea  hispida,  and  RosUa  ciliata.  With 
these  there  is  nothing  gained  by  exposure,  neither  is 
it  well  to  put  out  small  young  stock,  as  the  drying 
influence  of  sun  and  air  on  the  small  body  of  soil  in 
which  th  e  roots  are  contained  often  has  the  effect  of 
producing  a  hard  stunted  state  which  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  out  of ;  and  when  these  have  been  grown 
through  the  season  in  a  good  light  pit  or  house,  from 
the  thinner,  more  open  condition  of  their  shoots  than 
in  ihe  case  of  larger  plants,  the  influence  of  light 
will  better  have  solidified  the  growth  as  it  has 
progressed. 

There  are  i^'^  more  useful  decorative  plants  than 
Nerium  (Oleander)  splendens,  both  the  pink  and 
white  varieties.  Why  they  are  not  more  generally 
used  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
property  essential  to  a  popular  plant  that  they  do  not 
possess.  They  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture, 
being  capable  of  bearing  an  amount  of  neglect  and 
ndirterent  usage  that  would  be  fatal  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  plants  we  cultivate.  The  flowers  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  on  the 
plant  or  in  a  cut  state.  With  a  little  warmth  they 
can  be  brought  into  bloom  early  in  the  season,  and 
if  sufficient  are  grown  a  poition  will  come  in  by 
orcinary  greenhuu^e  treatment  during  the  later 
summer  months  when  indoor  flowers  begin  to  be 
scarce.  Fur  a  loomy  conservator)',  if  desirable, 
they  may'  he  grown  to  a  larye  size,  or  they  will 
flower  well  in  a  6-inch  pot.  To  bloom  thim  satis- 
factorily there  is  one  essential,  the  wood  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened  ;  in  no  way  can  this  be  accom- 
plished with  so  much  certainty  as  by  standing  them 
out-of-doors  under  the  influence  of  full  sun  in  the 
warmest  position  that  can  be  found,  where  the  growth 
will  get  thoroughly  hardened,  to  further  assist  which 
give  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
young  shoots  flagging  ;  this  will  tend  to  stop  any 
further  extension.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out 
at  the  present  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
beginning  of  September.  In  the  case  of  large 
specimens,  after  being  subjected  to  this  ripening 
process,  the  shoots  may  be  taken  off  with  some  four 
or  five  joints  to  each,  and  struck  singly  in  small  pots  ; 
if  a  little  bottom-heat  can  be  given  them  without 
much  increase  of  the  temperature  overhead,  they  will 
root  in  a  few  weeks  without  top  growth  being 
excited,  afttr  which  they  be  moved  into 
6-inch    pots,    and    so    kept    through     the    winter. 


Solanums  planted  out-of-doors  in  the  spring  ough^, 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  to  receive  enough  water  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  and  should 
occasionally  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  free 
from  red-spider,  for  although  much  less  susceptible  of 
its  attacks  planted  out  than  when  grown  in  pots,  yet 
it  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  and  if  not  destroyed 
seriously  injures  the  leaves.  A  good  syringing  with 
Gishurst,  at  2  oz.  to  the  gallon,  carefully  applied  so 
as  to  reach  t'le  whole  surface  of  the  leaves,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  effectual.  When  they  are  grown  in 
pots  and  are  affected  with  this  insect  the  best  plan  is 
to  dip  them  ;  they  require  unremitting  attention  with 
water  when  their  roots  are  thus  confined,  and  should 
have  liquid  stimulants  once  a  week,  or  the  foliage  is 
almost  certain  to  have  a  yellow,  sickly  hue. 

SoFT-woODED  PLANTS,— Mignonette  sown  early 
in  the  season  for  flowering  in  pots  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  root-room,  the  size  of  the  pots 
used  should  be  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants  and  the  size  they  are  intended  to  grow  to.  This 
plant  ought  to  have  good  soil  well  enriched  with 
rotten  manure  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Keep  the 
flowers  picked  off  as  they  are  formed,  and  the  plants 
tied  into  the  required  shape.  Mignonette  looks  much 
belter  when  trained  to  a  more  natural  form  than  the 
stilT,  objectionable  pointed  cones  frequently  seen  ;  the 
plants  should  stand  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
light  and  abundance  of  air,  otherwise  they  will 
become  weak  and  drawn— a  condition  that,  if  once  they 
get  into  it,  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied  :  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  or  it 
induces  a  yellow  appearance  of  the  foliage,  A  little 
more  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  48sized  pots 
to  bloom  in  the  spring,  standing  them  out  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  a  frame,  with  the  lights  off  in  all  but  excep- 
tionally wet  weather :  when  they  are  well  up  they 
should  be  thinned  to  three  or  four  plants  to  each  pot, 
and  when  some  growth  has  been  made  move  them 
into  others  a  size  larger,  in  which  they  will  be 
wintered  and  ultimately  flowered.  A  little 
Calceolaria  seed  may  be  put  in  :  it  is  well  to  sow 
twice  at  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks — the  second 
sowing  can  be  had  to  flower  after  the  others,  and  in 
this  way  will  cuin;  in  very  useful.    T.  Baines. 

Orchids, — Tae  earliest  plants  of  Dendrobiumnobile 
that  have  made  up  a  good  growth,  must  now  be  taken 
from  the  Dendrobium-house  where  hitherto  they  have 
been  growing,  and  if  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  cooler  house,  a  vinery,  Peach-house,  or  a 
house  of  a  similar  character  where  plenty  of  light  is 
obtainable,  at  the  same  time  where  the  plants  will  in 
some  degree  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  As  the  growths  are  thus  exposed  to  a  greater 
amount  of  light  and  air  and  a  cooler  night  tempera- 
ture they  will  gradually  become  ripened  and  matured, 
and  in  due  season  will  produce  the  desired  show  of 
flowers.    W.  Swan,  Fallowfidd. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Cucumbers. — Pot  off  the  young  plants  intended 
for  early  winter  fruiting  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
the  first  rough  leaf,  and  keep  them  close  to  the  glass, 
to  prevent  drawing.  When  they  begin  to  grow  freely 
the  leaders  should  be  supported  with  sticks,  and  if 
the  pit  is  not  ready  for  their  reception  by  the  lime  the 
pots  have  become  moderately  full  of  roots,  a  second 
shift  into  8-inch  pots  may  be  given.  A  close  pit, 
where  they  can  be  well  syringed,  with  a  little  bottom- 
heat  from  fermenting  materials  in  preference  to  hot 
water,  will  suit  them  well.  Endeavour  to  maintain  a 
free  healthy  growth  in  the  fruiting-pits  by  frequent 
removal  of  old  bearing  vines  and  foliage,  to  make 
room  for  young  fruitful  growths,  which  should  be 
stopped  one  point  beyond  the  fruit,  and  by  light  crop- 
ping and  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure.  If 
shading  is  resorted  to,  the  blinds  sfiould  be  drawn 
down  early  on  bright  mornings  until  the  fruit  and 
foliage  is  quite  dry,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  all  day,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
bright  and  the  plants  show  signs  of  flagging.  Main- 
tain a  bottom-heat  of  80°,  and  close  about  4  I'.M. 
with  moisture  ;  avoid  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible 
unless,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  the  ex-ernal  tempera- 
lure  falls  below  50°.  Plants  growing  in  pits  or  frames 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  turning  and  renovating 
the  linings,  also  for  covering  with  mats  at  nii;ht. 
Water  and  syringe  rej,ularly,  not  later  than  4  i'  M. 
Dress  over  twice  a  week,  and  use  glasses  for  keeping 
the  fruit  clean  and  straight.   W,  Co'emau, 

Okciiard  House. — When  the  early  kinds  of 
Peaches  of  recent  introduction  are  grown  in  puts  the 
roost  forward  should  now  have  full  exposure  to  sun 
and  light  by  turning  the  leaves  off  ihc  apex  o(  the 
fruit  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to 
improve  the  colour,  .size,  and  flavour.  Later  kinds 
now  swelling  their  fruit  should  be  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  in  some  cases  a 
renewal  of  the  surface  dressing  may  be  found  ncces- 

I  sary  when  trees  in  small  pots  are  carrying  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  particularly  if  the  roots  have  nut  found  their 

I    way   into   the   borders   on   which   they  are   placed. 


Maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  by  syringing 
freely,  and  closing  the  ventilators  about  4  o'clock  on 
fine  afternoons.  Open  the  house  early  the  following 
morning,  stop  all  strong  shoots,  and  shorten  back 
where  too  much  crowded  for  the  well-being  of  the 
fruit.  Figs  in  pots  will  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water  while  the  fruit  is  swelling,  also  good  syringing 
to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red-spider  until 
such  time  as  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued,  but  careful  watering 
must  be  followed  up,  as  any  sudden  check  would 
end  in  the  dropping  of  the  fruit.  Plums  now  ripe,  or 
ripening,  may  be  placed  together  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  house,  or  they  may  occupy  a  cool,  airy  structure 
with  the  Cherries,  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
wet  and  birds.  Although  I  do  not  recommend 
Grapes  to  be  grown  in  the  orchard-house  either  in 
pots  or  otherwise,  where  their  culture  is  attempted, 
early  kinds  will  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
these  should  be  trained  as  single  rods  over  the  paths 
where  they  are  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  free 
use  of  the  syringe  amongst  the  other  occupants. 
Hamburghs,  Muscadines,  and  Sweetwaters,  if  thinned 
early,  and  well  stopped  and  attended,  sometimes  give 
good  fruit,  but  their  culture  in  a  separate  compartment 
is  always  attended  with  the  best  results.  Cherries 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  will  derive 
great  benefit  from  frequent  syringings  to  cleanse  the 
foliage  from  all  insects  which  may  have  gained  a  foot- 
ing during  the  time  the  fruit  was  hanging.  If  placed 
on,  or  partly  plunged  in,  a  bed  of  ashts  in  a  light, 
airy,  but  sheltered  situation,  the  young  spurs  will  get 
well  ripened  for  next  year's  fruiting.    \V.  Coleman. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  get  in  the  main  sowing  of 
Endive  of  sorts  for  the  main  supply  for  late  autumn  and 
winter  salading.  Some  improved  varieties  of  the  Bata- 
vian  section  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  are 
so  valuable  as  possessing  characteristics  of  hardiness 
during  winter  that  they  should  never  be  omitted.  For 
early  autumn  purposes  the  moss-curled  varieties  are 
generally  the  first  to  come  into  use,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  old  broad-leaved  Batavian,  and  these 
again  by  Eraser's  Improved  Broad-leaved,  and  the 
new  Batavian  Improved  Round-leaved,  which  is  u 
very  desirable  sort,  and  blanches  well.  The  Digswell 
Prize  is  a  good  green  curled  variety.  Now  also  is  a 
good  time  to  commence  the  sowing  of  Lettuces  for 
early  autumn  and  on  to  early  winter  supply  ;  in- 
deed, on  this  and  the  next  sowing  will  depend  the 
principal  supply  for  storing  purposes  for  the  winter, 
for  which  they  should  be  well  grown  up  to  the  tying 
point,  and  if  taken  up  and  lied  when  thoroughly  dry 
and  clean  they  will  blanch  and  keep  longer  than 
such  as  have  been  tied  a  week  or  so  before 
storing.  Tne  same  remarks  will  apply  in  some  mea- 
sure to  Endive,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  that  crop  may 
be  kept  longer  out,  and  in  mild  winters  may  be  very 
well  blanched  fit  for  use  without  storing  ;  still,  it  is 
always  best  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  well-advanced 
plants  for  storing,  in  case  of  the  advent  of  very  severe 
weather.  A  good  breadth  of  the  earliest-sown  should 
be  planted  out  at  once,  and  every  encouragement 
given  to  maintain  a  free  and  constant  growth  by  fre- 
quent applications  of  water  and  surface-stirring,  which 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  running  to  seed  which  often 
occurs  in  the  early-sown  plants.  Now  also  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  more  largely  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Lettuce  from  the  successional  sowings,  as  those 
planted  after  this  time  will  seldom  run  to  seed,  and 
towards  the  end  of  next  week  a  good  supply  of  liickb' 
Hardy,  Hardy  Winter,  and  Bith  Brown  Cos  should 
be  sown  to  furnish  strong  plants  to  stand  through  the 
winter.  All  these  crops  will  require  a  well  manured 
and  good  cultivated  soil  in  order  to  ensure  that  crisp- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  so  highly  prized  by  all  true 
lovers  of  salad.  There  can  be  no  enjoyment  of  a  salad 
of  which  the  main  ingredients,  as  Lettuce  or  Endive, 
are  withered  and  flabby  like  pieces  of  thin  leather, 
instead  of  being  thick  and  crisp,  and  so  tender 
as  almost  to  melt  in  the  mouth.  With  the 
advent  of  some  very  desirable  showers  the 
work  of  transplanting  the  various  crops  for  winter  an  I 
spring  supply  must  be  vigorously  followed  up.  Of 
course  all  autumn  and  early  winter  Broccoli  are  put 
out  and  well  started,  those  to  stand  through  the 
winter  ought  also  to  be  planted  in  their  final  stations, 
if  not  there  must  be  no  delay,  for  if  they  are  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  certain  point  during  the  autumn 
growth  it  will  often  happen  that  they  will  not  pro- 
duce heads  in  the  spring,  hut  grow  on  (if  left)  ihrougti 
the  next  summer  and  winter.  Tlie  planting-uiet  of 
more  trenches  with  Celery  for  succession  must  not  be 
neglecicd.  Those  first  planted  will  now  be  wtll 
btaried  into  growth,  and  may  he  liberally  siiiiplitd 
with  stimulanis,  either  as  drainaj^e  fiom  liie  nmnuic.- 
heap  or  a  solution  of  guano  in  water.  Cauhfl  )wers. 
Cabbages,  and  oilier  members  of  the  Brassica  family 
arc  often  at  (his  season  much  disfigured  by  catti  pillar. 
Their  advent  should  be  watched  for,  and  hand-picking 
at  once  resorted  to.  There  is  no  better  remedy. 
Dressing  wiih  obnoxious  liquids  is  out  of  the  question. 
John  Cox,  KaUeaf, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tiipcnav  Tiil.r«i   f  Worcestershire   Horticultural  and  Agricul- 

lUESDAV,         July  .4  (      tural  Show  at  Kidderminster  (three  days). 


Wednesday,  July 
Thursday, 


Roehampton  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
(  Acton  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
July  !i6  \  Kendal  and  District  Horticultural  Saciety'3 
t     Show. 


ASSUREDLY  there  is  little  room  for 
dogmatism  on  any  point  of  natural 
science,  and  least  of  all  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
vegetable  physiology.  On  these  grounds,  then, 
no  less  than  on  the  fact  that  anything  that  comes 
from  Mr.  Murray's  pen  is  worthy  of  respect, 
we  call  attention  to  his  paper  on  the  Flow  OF 
THE  Sap  read  before  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  which,  by  permission  of  the 
author,  we  reproduce  in  another  column.  Mr. 
Murray  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  upon  a  cer- 
tain point  he  pursues  it  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
fearless  of  consequences  and  undismayed  at  the 
confusion  and  wreck  that  may  be  created.  Now 
if  the  premises  be  correct  and  sound,  this  fear- 
less devotion  to  truth  regardless  of  consequences 
is  naturally  one  of  the  very  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  the  true  naturalist,  and  one  that  every 
man  of  science  should  aim  at.  But  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  pull  down  he  should  be  well  assured 
that  every  step  he  has  made  is  secure  from  as- 
sault, and  that  his  position  is  perfectly  impreg- 
nable. The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Murray's 
paper  is  that  descriptive  of  his  experiments. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  descent  of  the  sap  at  all,  and,  if 
we  correctly  interpret  his  views,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  descent  of  the  nutrient  fluids 
elaborated,  as  generally  held,  in  the  leaves.  To 
make  this  assumption  a  matter  of  certainty, 
Mr.  MuRR.w  contrived,  some  experiments  in 
the  manner  detailed  in  his  paper.  To  make 
matters  clear  without  entering  into  details, 
which  may  be  found  in  any  textbook,  we  may 
say  that  the  old  notion  of  a  regular  systematic 
descent  of  the  sap,  comparable  to  the  return 
current  of  a  hot-water  apparatus,  or  to  the  flow 
of  arterial  blood  from  the  heart,  has  been  for 
some  time  abandoned  or  very  materially  modi- 
fied. Mr.  Murray  goes  a  step  further,  and 
denies  that  there  is  any  descent  at  all. 

We  refer  to  the  paper  itself  for  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  e.-'iperiment.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
ihat  a  solution  of  lit  hia  was  introduced  into  the 
stem  through  a  wound  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  result  was  that  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  the  stem,  above  and  below 
the  cut  surface,  the  solution  found  its  way, 
while  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  detected  on  the 
opposite  unwounded  side.  Mr.  Murray's 
argument  is  that  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
endc  smose  it  ought  to  have  been  found  through- 
out the  stem  on  the  unwounded  as  on  the 
wounded  side.  Mr.  MURRAY'S  results  may  be 
accepted  without  hesitation.  The  experiments 
were  no  doubt  carefully  made  and  accurately 
observed — they  are  of  themselves  not  open  to 
doubt. 

But  are  we  justified,  on  the  strength  of 
these  experiments  in  upsetting  the  whole 
theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  based  as 
it  is  on  innumerable  experiments  and  obser- 
vations, in  denying  the  influence  of  light 
on  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of 
plants  ?  Can  we  so  lightly  abandon  the 
belief — Mr.  MuRR.AY  says  hypothesis  —  that 
plants  obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  carbon 
from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere? 
Can  we  bring  ourselves,  on  such  evidence,  to 
deny  ''all  power  of  taking  anything  into  the 
system  through  the  leaves?"     Most  assuredly 


we  should  show  a  sad  want  of  scientific  caution 
if  we  did  so. 

Suppose  Mr.  Murray's  experiments  to  be 
faultless  and  unassailable  —  suppose  that  no 
explanation  be  forthcoming  save  that  offered 
by  himself  —  what  then  ?  Should  we  be 
justified  in  at  once  assigning  a  degree 
of  importance  to  them  greater  than  that 
attaching  to  the  hundreds  of  experiments 
which  tell  a  different  tale,  and  upon  which 
the  present  system  of  vegetable  physiology  is 
now  based  ?  To  our  thinking,  certainly  not. 
Mr.  Murray  asks  too  much  of  us  ;  indeed, 
like  some  merchants,  he  asks  more  than  he 
means  to  take,  for  the  concluding  paragraph 
shows  a  greater  sense  of  the  value,  and  specially 
the  weight,  of  evidence  than  other  portions  do. 

To  state  the  case  against  Mr.  Murray's 
views  fully  and  fairly,  and  to  indicate  where  Mr. 
Murray  is  in  opposition  to  received  opinions 
and  facts,  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
vegetable  physiology  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Let  us  see  whether  some  one  point  or  so  cannot 
be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  rest.  Let  us  take 
leaf-action.  We  had  thought  that  if  there  was 
one  fact  better  established  than  another  in 
vegetable  physiology  it  was  the  inhalation  of 
atmospheric  air  by  the  leaf  and  other  green 
parts  of  plants,  the  breaking  up  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  therein  under  the  influence  of  light, 
the  retention  of  the  carbon,  and  the  elimination 
of  the  oxygen.  Consequent  on  this,  we  get 
starch  formed  in  the  leaves  by  the  chlorophyll. 
This  is  no  theory  ;  it  is  an  accepted  fact.  It 
has  been  seen  over  and  over  again.  That  starch, 
or  starch-producing  fluid,  must  surely  descend 
on  occasion  like  the  other  nutrient  fluids, 
developed  or  elaborated  in  the  leaf.  If  not 
of  what  use  are  they  ?  The  leaves  can  hardly- 
be  considered  as  store-houses — they  are  fac- 
tories, and  from  them  are  drafted  the  manufac- 
tured products  upwards,  downwards,  sideways, 
according  as  circumstances  necessitate  or 
requirements  dictate. 

But  we  cannot  now  pursue  this  matter  further. 
Mr.  Murray's  views  would,  if  accepted,  nega- 
tive all  that  has  been  laboriously  acquired  by 
chemists  and  vegetable  physiologists  from 
Priestley  downwards.  We  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  any  such  result.  Change  and  progress 
— the  wiping  away  of  many  errors,  the  clearing 
up  of  many  doubts,  we  may  look  forward  to, 
nay,  is  what  we  long  for  in  the  future,  but  so 
radical  a  revolution  as  Mr.  Murray  foresees 
seems  to  us  the  height  of  improbability.  Mr. 
Murray  has  the  right  to  ask  us  how  his  results 
are  to  be  explained,  but  before  we  could  give 
an  answer  satisfactory  to  him  or  to  ourselves 
we  should  require  further  evidence,  and  amongst 
other  things  as  to  the  tissues  through  which 
the  fluid  passed.  Did  it  pass  from  cell  to  cell 
oozing  through  the  wall  of  one  into  the  cavity 
of  another,  or  did  it  pass  through  the 
intercellular  spaces  laid  open  by  the 
nick,  and  by  capillary  action  and  gravity 
press  down  between  the  fibres  and  tubes  of  the 
stem  ?  The  circumstance  that  a  "  nick  " — a 
wound,  an  exposed  surface — was  made  the 
absorbent  surface  would  seem  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  downwardflow  in  Mr.  Murray's  experi- 
ments was,  partially  at  least,  through  the  inter- 
cellular spaces.  If  so,  to  that  extent  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  upward  current  through 
the  cells.  Again,  although  all  or  a  large 
number  of  cells  in  any  particular  part  of  a  plant 
may  co-operate  and  act  in  unison  one  with 
another  under  certain  circumstances — as  for 
instance,  when  a  regular  upward  current  is  in 
action  from  the  root  to  the  leaves — yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  cells  have  an  indivi- 
duality of  their  own.  One  cell,  let  us  say,  in 
the  midst  of  its  fellows,  acts  differently  from 
the  rest — it  secretes,  or  it  stores  up  materials  of 
one  sort  or  another,  while  the  others  do  not.  The 
physical  and  chemical  actions  in  that  cell  are 


necessarily  very  different  from  those  which  take 
place  in  its  neighbours,  and  so,  to  speak 
familiarly,  if  a  particular  cell  did  not  happen  to 
require  Mr.  Murray's  lithia  solution  it  did  not 
get  it,  while  others  perhaps  got  it  because  they 
couldnothelp  themselves— the"  little  rift  within 
thelute,"  the  nick,  givingaccess  to  the  fluid.where 
under  natural  circumstances  it  would  not  enter. 
Looked  at  from  a  practical  gardener's  point 
of  view,  the  question  resolves  itself  very  much 
into  this  :  Are  the  leaves  of  any  use  further  than 
as  pumps  to  pump  up  sap  from  below,  and 
evaporators  to  give  it  off  from  their  surfaces  ? 
Unless  we  misinterpret  Mr.  Murray's  views, 
the  leaves,  according  to  him,  do  little  or  nothing 
beyond  this.  Chemists  and  microscopists  will 
hesitate  a  very  long  while  before  they  assent  to 
such  a  proposition,  and  the  practical  gardener 
a  longer  time  still. 


Of  late  years  the  fashion  of  Domestic  Flori- 
culture has  so  largely  developed,  that  gardeners  find 
the  supplying  of  the  requisite  cut  flowers  are  onerous 
and  trying  part  of  their  duties.  Trusting  to  the  ordi- 
nary flower-beds  and  borders  scarcely  suffices,  as  the 
plants  so  grown  cannot  supply  the  demand  made  upon 
their  resources,  whilst  the  destruction  of  the  garden 
beauties  is  simply  lamentable.  The  cultivation  of  con- 
siderable breadths  of  plants  suitable  for  cutting,  and 
specially  for  the  decorative  purposes  to  which  cut  flowers 
are  chiefly  applied,  should  form  a  feature  in  every 
good  garden  ;  and  where  this  is  done  the  result  more 
than  counterbalances  any  additional  cost  or  labour  in- 
volved. We  are  incited  to  pen  these  remarks,  having 
recently  observed  in  the  Bedfont  seed  grounds  con- 
siderable beds  of  Foxgloves  of  the  finest  spotted 
kinds,  many  coloured  Canterbury  Bells  with  their 
long  stems,  singularly  suitable  for  cutting  and  keeping 
a  long  time  ;  and,  not  least,  a  fine  breadth  of  Pent- 
stemons,  in  abundant  bloom  and  in  great  variety. 
Foxgloves  and  Canterbury  Bells  should  at  all  times 
be  treated  as  biennials,  seed  being  sown  in  the  spring 
of  each  year.  The  Pentstemon  possesses  a  more 
perennial  habit,  and  although  not  strictly  a  perpetual 
plant  it  can  be  made  so  by  cuttings,  from  which 
plants  can  be  produced  freely  ;  but  really  fine  kinds 
are  reproduced  from  seed  in  great  abundance.  The 
seed  from  which  the  bed  in  question  was  raised  was 
sown  under  glass  in  a  cool  house  in  April,  1875,  and 
the  young  plants  put  out  into  the  open  ground  in  June 
carried  many  fine  spikes  of  bloom  in  the  succeeding 
autumn.  The  next  year  they  flowered  freely  all 
through  the  summer,  and  now  they  are  literally  a 
mass  of  flower.  For  vases  and  centrepieces  the 
spikes  of  the  Pentstemon  are  invaluable,  not  the  less 
that  a  seed-bed  produces  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society 

of  France  M.  Duchartre  made  a  communication 
on  the  reproduction  of  tuberous  Begonias  by  means 
of  cuttings  rooted  in  water.  Not  only  are  roots  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  but  tubers  also  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  resulting  from  the  swelling  of  the  axillary  buds 
and  shoots  as  one  often  sees  in  the  Potato. 

Under    the    title    of   Die    Douglas    Fichte, 

Mr.  John  Booth,  of  the  Flottbeck  Nurseries,  has 
published  an  account  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  and  other 
Firs  of  North- West  America.  The  species  particu- 
larly alluded  to  with  reference  to  their  introduction 
into  Germany  are  Abies  Douglasii,  A.  Nordmanniana, 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Sequoia 
gigantea  (Wellingtonia).  Photographs  of  these  are 
given,  and  brief  details  of  the  size  and  appearance  of 
the  trees  in  their  native  countries,  as  also  when  culti- 
vated. We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  volume  more  at  length  on  another  occasion. 

Thejom-nal  Offtciel  de  la  Reptiilique  Frart^aise 

of  the  26th  ult.  contains  a  very  long  report  on  the 
Phylloxera  in  the  French  vineyards,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  4.  The  re- 
port details  the  cbaracteristicsjand  habits  of  the  insect, 
the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and  the  means  adopted  for  its 
destruction  or  to  ameliorate  its  effects.  Unfortunately 
nothing  essential  is  added  to  what  has  already  been 
frequently  and  widely  made  public.  Submersion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  good  remedy  where  practicable ; 
the  use  of  the  sulpho-carbonates  has  been  partially 
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successful  ;  but  the  introduction  of  American  Vines  is 
the  plan  most  successful.  These  Vines  are  either 
grown  by  themselves  or  as  stocks  on  which  may  be 
grafted  the  finer  varieties  of  French  Grape?.  The 
American  Vines  are  either  not  attacked  at  all  by  the 
Phylloxera,  or  they  are  so  robust  as  to  be  but  little 
injured  by  it.  With  reference  to  the  Phylloxera  in 
English  forcing  houses,  we  may  remiik  that  within  the 
last  few  days,  the  worst  case  of  the  leaf-gall  formed  by 
the  insect  that  we  have  yet  seen,  came  under  our 
notice.  So  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned  the 
root  form  is  much  more  frequent  in  this  country  ihau 
the  leaf-gall. 

Under  the  title  "Industrial  Art"  Messrs. 

Hardwicke  &  BoGUE  have  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  Ait  education  as 
applied  to  practical  purposes.  It  is  well  got  up,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  tastefully  selected  wood- 
cuts. We  hope  it  may  do  something  to  save  us  from 
ugly  whims  and  caprice?,  such  as  that  which  is  so 
very  inappropriately  styled  the  early  English  stjle, 
wherein  ugliness  and  discomfort  are  made  to  take  the 
place  of  refinement  and  ease. 

The  Rothamsted  experiments  on  "Clover 

Sickness,"  if  they  do  not  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  cause  of  the  deterioration,  yet  show  by  elimination 
that  the  primary  cause  of  failure  is  not  attributable  to 
parasitic  plants  or  insects,  injury  from  excreted 
matter?,  or  the  shade  of  a  corn  crop,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  be  looked  for  in  exhaustion  of  soil.  The 
only  means  at  present  known  of  insuring  a  good  crop 
of  Red  Clover  is  to  allow  some  years  to  elapse  befi-re 
repeating  the  crop  upon  the  same  land. 

A  shoit  time  since  we  were  walking  in  a  fii;e 

avenue  of  Yews,  the  pathway  bordered  on  each  side 
with  a  row  of  Eutcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculea- 
tus),  a  plant  worthy  of  all  respect,  so  hardy  and  easy 
to  please  is  it,  and  withal  so  sturdy,  and  in  berry  so 
handsome.  We  noticed  that  in  the  long  wa'k  in 
question  scarcely  a  plant  was  left  unmuiilaled,  ar.d  on 
ii.quiry  we  kamt  that  some  miscreant  herbalist,  or  l]is 
agent,  was  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  entrance  and 
cutiing  tfif  the  branches.  For  what  purpose?  we 
asked.  The  answer  was,  that  it  was  supposed  ihey 
were  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  We  doubted 
this  explanation,  though  it  is  true  the  plant  has 
medicinal  properties,  yet  we  never  met  with  i: 
in  the  herbalist's  lists,  and  we  know  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  regular  practitioners'  medicine  equip- 
ment?. A  iew  days  later  we  were  told  that  ihe 
branches  were  used  in  the  tobacco  factories  to 
sprinkle  the  dried  leaves  with  salt  and  water,  and 
that  for  this  sprinkling  purpose  nothing  answered  io 
well  as  the  Butcher's  Broom.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  this  confirmed  or  refuted,  as  we  had  the  story 
second-hand.  We  have  seen  it  used  by  butchers  in 
the  country,  and  in  schoolboy  days  were  quite 
familiar  with  its  use  in  flogging  chilblains  ! 

A  sixth  edition  of  Canon  Hole's  Book  about 

Roses  (Blackwood)  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  some- 
what thicker  than  before,  as  middle-aged  books  are 
apt  to  be,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author— no,  we  mean  of  his  namesake, 

The    grand    conservatory    and     grounds    of 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son's  Pine  Apple 
Nurseiy,  Maida  Vale,  were  on  the  evening  of  the 
I2ih  inst.  the  scene  of  a  grand /^V^-,  botanical,  musical, 
and  pictorial,  organised  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the 
funds  for  enlarging  St.  Mark's  Church,  Hamilton 
Terrace. 

Well  may  it  be  said  that  Kent  is  the  garden 

of  England,  when  a  fruit  grower  can  send  to  maiktt 
in  one  day  2500  pecks,  about  sixteen  tors  weight,  of 
Strawberries,  as  was  actually  done  last  Wedmsday 
week  by  Mr.  Vinson,  of  Swanley. 

We  hear  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 

aduition  to  the  usual  medals  and  prizes  for  botany 
and  chemiftiy  given  to  medical  students,  intends 
to  offera  Silver  Medal  for  proficiency  in  Botany, 
to  be  competed  for  by  Ladies  only,  in  the  hope  of 
diffusing  a  more  general  knowledge  of  this  useful 
and  initructive  science  throughout  the  domestic 
circle,  and  of  encouraging  the  teaching  of  botany  in 
schools  for  the  education  of  females.    This  is  a  very 


laudable  intent,  one  quite  in  keeping  with  all  that 
the  Society  has  hitherto  done  for  the  advancement 
of  botany  by  maintaining  its  botanic  garden,  and 
one  which  we  trust  may  be  dettlned  in  due  time 
to  bear  abundant  fruit. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  gardens 

at  Cleveland  House,  Clapham  Park,  will  be  open  (or 
the  inspection  of  visitors  on  the  first  Friday  in 
Augus-,  and  on  every  succeeding'  Friday  while  the 
carpet-beds  are  in  condition, 

Nyssa  aquatica,  the  Tupelo  tree,  continues 

rare  in  England,  although  introduced  nearly  a  century 
ago.  This  is  due  probably  in  some  measure  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  propagating  except  from  im- 
ported seeds.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  flowers 
freely,  but  it  never  matures  its  fruit  in  this  country. 
On  the  Continent,  in  some  parts  at  least,  the  same 
thing  occur?.  It  is  even  hardy,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Btrlincr  Monatsschrijt,  in  the  severe  cUma'e  of  Upper 
Silesia,  where  there  is  a  tree  upwards  of  40  feet  high, 
and  one  hundred  years  old. 

-The  BdT  liner  Monatsschi-ift  {qx  IwxiQ.  contains 

a  plate  of  the  fine  Old  Weymouth  Pine  existing 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  It  is  about 
70  feet  high,  and  nearly  10  feet  in  girth  2  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  tree  is  of  irregular  but  picturesque 
growth,  and  it  has  already  suffered  from  the  eflects  of 
high  winds.  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  its  age, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  planted  soon  after  its 
introduction  into  Europe.  Unfortunately  this  interest- 
ing tree  begins  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and  for  that 
reason  the  editors  of  the  journal  in  question  have 
hastened  to  secure  its  portrait. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Moll,  Utrecht,  has  been  con- 
ducting some  experiments  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Carbon  of  Plants,  with  the  following  results.  A 
leaf,  or  a  portion  of  a  leaf,  in  an  atmosphere  destitute 
of  carbonic  acid,  forms  no  visible  quantity  of  starch, 
even  if  in  organic  connection  or  closely  bordering  on 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  which  are  in  a  medium  much 
richer  in  carbonic  acid  than  atmospheric  air.  There- 
fore the  superfluous  carbonic  acid  within  reach  of  any 
part  of  a  plant  does  not  cause  any  visible  formation  of 
starch  in  any  other  part  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
nected, and  which  is  in  a  space  deprived  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  formation  of  starch  in  a  leaf,  or  part  of 
leaf,  is  not  visibly  accelerated  when  it  is  attached  lo 
another  part  of  a  plant  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
carbonic  acid  greatly  exceeds  the  normal  proportion. 
The  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  within  reach  of  the  roo:s 
cannot  cause  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  leaves  of 
the  same  plant  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  carbonic 
acid  is  excluded,  nor  visibly  hasten  its  production  in 
the  ordinary  air, 

Lasthenia  californica  is    a   fine  showy 

golden-coloured  annual  that  is  well  adapted  for  making 
a  fine  effect  in  the  flower  garden  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  In  spring  gardens  su^h  a  colour  is  much 
needed,  and  in  warm  sheltered  spots,  the  plants,  if 
raised  from  seed  in  August  and  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  during  the  winter,  and  then  planted  out  in  early 
spring  in  well-prepared  beds,  would  in  all  probability 
bloom  at  the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May.  It  has  a 
close,  compact  habit  of  growth,  which  becomes  com- 
pletely covered  with  bright  golden-yellow  flowers. 

A  correspondent  of  N'alure^  alluding  to  the 

propensity  of  sparrows  to  destroy  yellow  Crocuses  in 
preference  to  those  of  other  colours,  says  that  this 
selection  of  colour  is  not  confined  to  birds,  as  the 
Rabbits  in  his  garden  ate  the  Red  and  White 
Verbenas,  and  left  the  purple  untouched.  This 
happened  for  three  years  in  succession,  till  the  rabbits 
were  kept  out  by  wire  netting. 

In  the   Avu-ikaii  AgncuUiirist  a  method  ©f 

taking  cuttings  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  well  known, 
but  not  praciised  so  often  as  it  might  advantageously 
be,  is  ihui  described  :  — 

"  Ihese  vhen  set  in  the  open  ground  make  a  great 
growth  after  the  severe  heats  are  over,  and  afford  an 
abundance  of  cuttings,  but  these,  having  grown  rapidly, 

are  very  succulent,  and  if  put  into  the  cutting-bench  in  the 
ordinary  way,  \vould  decay  before  they  rooted.     To  over- 


come this,  and  prepare  the  cutting,  Mr.  Peter  Hender- 
son hit  upon  a  plan  that  worked  capitally.     Instead  of 

taking  the  cuttings  off  at  once,  he  cut  the  shoot  half 
through,  or  '  tongued  '  it.  This  checked  the  further 
growth  of  the  shoof,  caused  the  wood  lo  harden,  and  a 
callus  to  form  at  the  cut  surface  ;  in  a  few  days  the  cut- 
tings were  ready,  and  when  treated  in  the  usual  manner 
formed  roots  at  once," 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.    Edmund  Turnor, 

M.P.,  for  specimens  of  New  Zealand  Flax 
{Phormium  tenax)  m  flower.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  seed  brought  by  Mr.  Turisor  from  New 
Zealand  in  1S65,  and  though  they  have  previously 
showed  signs  of  floweiing  they  have  never  thrown 
up  fully  developed  flower-stems  till  this  year,  when 
on  two  plants  there  are  eight  or  ten  flower-sttms, 
6  to  8  feet  in  height — about  their  average  height  in 
their  native  country.  Mr.  Turnor's  experience  in 
the  cold  climate  of  Lincolnshire  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  age  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
flowering  of  the  plant.  In  any  case  the  fact  of  its 
producing  flowers  in  the  open  air  in  Lincolnshire  is 
very  interesting,  and  the  more  so  as  the  plants  are  in  no 
way  protected  in  winter.  Mr.  Turnor  remarks  that 
should  any  of  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  die  after  a 
severe  frost,  they  are  equally  serviceable  as  bast  for 
tying  purposes. 

Another  of  the  series  of  Colonial  Floras 

projected  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker,  ard  prepartd 
at  Kew,  has  lately  been  issued.  The  Flora  of 
Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  has  been  assisted  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  Palms  and  Pandani  by  Dr. 
Bayley  Balfour,  and  in  that  of  the  Orchids  by 
Mr.  Le  Marciiant  Moore. 

The  floricullural  committee  of  the   French 

Central  Society  of  Horticulture  has  recently  published 
its  decision  with  regard  to  the  gold  medal  offered  by 
the  Society  for  competition  among  the  introducers  of 
new  plants.  The  conditions  were  that  the  plant  should 
be  generally  recognised  as  of  great  merit,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  trade,  or  for  sale,  for  the  first  time 
since  January,  iS5S.  After  long  consideration  it  was 
decided  to  award  the  medal  for  1877  to  Mr.  A. 
Levet,  for  the  Rjse  Paul  Neron. 

The  clergyman  who  was  the  other  day  cor.- 

vicled  of  libelling  a  fellow-parson  by  sowing  Mustard- 
and-cress  in  his  garden  in  the  form  of  the  words  that 
constituted  the  libel  must  be  a  singularly  cold-bloodtd 
being.  Men  usually  libel  either  in  hot  blood,  or  with- 
out waiting  for  deliberation.  In  this  case  the  libeller 
must  have  had  plenty  of  time  for  consideration  whilst 
marking  out  his  lettered  design,  sowing  his  seed,  and, 
not  least,  awaiting  its  full  development.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninet>-nine  men  out  of  every  thousand 
would  have  put  the  hoe  through  this  production  of 
spite,|long  ere  it  was  expanded  into  its  fuil  deformity. 
This  roan  may  have  been  a  clergyman,  but  he  was  no 
Christian  ;  he  may  have  had  a  garden,  but  was  no 
gardener.  Our  clerical  gardeners — and  they  are  not  few 
— are  as  a  rule  kindly,  genial  gentlemen,  who  would 
scorn  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  their  gardens  by  ;  uch 
wretched  exhibitions  of  malice  as  these.  Mustatd- 
and-crebS  may  be  slightly  pungent,  but  it  is  neither 
sour  nor  bitter,  and  in  being  made  the  instrument  of 
libel  has  itself  been  grievously  libelled. 

According  to  the  experiments  made  on  the 

Growth  of  Beans  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert, with  different  descriptions  of  manure,  since  the 
year  1849  up  to  the  present  time,  the  land  being  fal- 
lowed at  intervals,  it  appears  that  mineral  manures, 
especially  potash,  increased  the  products  very  much, 
especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  experiments. 
Ammonia  salts  produced  very  little  effect.  Nitrate  of 
soda  has  produced  marked  effects.  Leguminous  crops 
grown  too  frequently  on  the  same  land  seem  peculiarly 
liable  to  disease.  When  Wheat  was  grown  eight  times 
in  alternation  with  Beans  it  was  found  that  the  crop 
of  Wheat  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  that  Wheat 
was  nearly  double  that  gained  and  detected  in  sixteen 
crops  of  Wheat  grown  consecutively  in  another  field 
without  manure.  In  other  words,  the  Beans  seem  to 
have  in  some  way  contributed  to  the  utilisation  by  the 
Wheat  of  a  double  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

The  Spanish  Moss,  Old  Man's  Beard,  and  Long 

Moss  of  the  Southern   United  States  and  the  West 
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Indie?,  Tillandsia  usneoides,  figured  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Botanical  Ma^nzi'ie,  is  well  described 
in  Sloane's  History  of  Ja/naicu  as  a  '*  mossie  plant 
.  .  .  wiih  stalks  the  bigness  of  a  thread,  consist- 
ing of  a  thin  skin,  whUi^h,  as  if  covered  with  a  hoar- 
frost, having  within  that  a  long  tough  black  hair,  like  a 
horse-hair  .  .  .  very  often  a  yard  long,  hanging 
down  on  both  sides  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  they 
ajhere  to,  being  curled,  or  twining  and  winding 
within  another,  and  making  a  show  of  an  old  man's 
beard  (whence  the  name),  or  as  if  they  were  made  to 
climb,  which  I  never  saw  they  did,"  Further  on  he 
says  "it  is  used  to  pack  up  anything  which  otherwise 
may  easily  be  broken,  as  cotton  is  sometimes  made 
use  of  with  us  ;  "  and  again,  ' '  the  inward  black  halts 
of  this  moss's  stalk  are  made  use  of  by  the  birds  called 
Watchipickets  for  making  their  curiously  contrived 
nests  hanging  on  the  twigs  of  trees,"  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  Editor  of  the  magazine  adds  that  the  Spanish 
Moss  is  a  very  widely  distributed  plant  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  America,  from  Carolina  to  South  Brazil,  and 
on  the  Andes,  hanging  in  bunches  sometimes  many 
yards  long  from  the  branches  of  trees.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  sent  to  England  as  packing  for  Orchids, 
Lut  rarely  alive,  and  it  is  not  till  quite  lately  that  it 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  at  Kew  from  plants 
imported  (as  packing)  from  Jamaica. 

At   the    meeting    of    the   Prince    Consort's 

Royal  Association  at  Windsor  on  July  13,  Messrs. 
SuTTOM  &  Sons  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Annuals  grown  at  their  seed  farm,  Reading.  It 
consisted  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  and 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  Royal  and  other 
distinguished  visitors. 

In  the  Berliner  Monatsschrift  for  June,   II. 

SciiAKRER,  Garden  Inspector  in  Tifiis,  gives  an 
enumeraiion  of  Plants  Used  uy  the  Inhabi- 
tants 01"  Trans-Caucasia  as  Vegetables  and  as 
remedies  for  various  complaints.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  are  the  following,  with  their  uses  :  — H 
there  is  much  Lohum  temulenlum  in  the  gram  used 
for  making  bread  the  root  of  HcUcborus  abchasicus  is 
ihruit  into  the  newly-made  dough,  from  which  then  a 
quantity  of  lurbid  yellow  water  lljws,  and  the  bread 
is  thereby  rendered  wholesome.  The  fruit  of  Physalis 
Alkckengi  is  employed  to  colour  batter.  Amaian- 
thus  viridis,  several  species  of  Rumex  and  Cheno- 
podtum,  and  Urlica  urens  and  dioica  are  eaten  as 
vegetables.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Nettles,  from 
I  to  2  inches  long,  are  highly  esteemed  and  expensive, 
and  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  Djck  are  collected 
and  dried  for  winter  use.  Dracocephalum  moldavicum 
is  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Mentha  Piperita  and  M.  sylvestris  is  also 
drunk  instead  of  tea.  The  fruit  of  Sambucus  Ebulus 
is  uied  to  mike  red  wine  of  white  ;  but  wine  thus 
treated  is  injurious  to  t'le  health.  Achillea  Mille- 
folium dried  and  reduced  to  powder  is  applied  to 
open  wounds.  Chelidonium  majus  is  given  in  cases  of 
internal  injury  ;  and  infusion  of  Verbena  officinalis  is 
a  favourite  febrifuge.  Gilium  Mollugo,  chopped  fine 
and  sopped  in  sour  milk,  is  given  to  young  geese  ; 
and  Tragopogon  species  is  collected  when  young, 
and  eaten  raw  as  a  blood  purifier. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Botanic  Society  held  on  July  14,  a  Special  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs,  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
of  Holborn,  &c.,  for  the  novel  and  extensive  collection 
of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  annual  and  other  plants 
grown  in  pots  from  seed,  which  had  been  exhibited 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  during  the  month 
of  June. 

The  question  of  the  Necessity  or  Utility 

OF  Animal  Food  'I'o  Certain  Plants  seems  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  many  observers  to  the  exclusion 
almost  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  digest 
animal  matter  without  its  being  necessary,  or  perhaps 
even  advantageous,  to  their  perfect  development. 
As  to  the  utility  of  animal  food  to  plants,  this  is  a 
point  that  no  one  will  pretend  to  be  able  to  determine 
by  experiments  on  individual  plants.  To  be  conclu- 
sive, the  experiments  must  be  continued  for  a  number 
of  seasons  or  generations  until  some  tangible  result  is 
obtained.  Trials  with  individual  plants  appear  to 
prove  that  animal  food  is  not  indispensably  necessary 
to  their  complete  nutrition,  and  this  result,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  might  have  been  predicted.  In  tropical 


and  sub'ropical  countries  there  are  thousands  of 
human  beings  who  rarely,  if  ever,  taste  animil  food, 
and  it  is  contended  that  tliey  are  equilly  as  strong  and 
productive  as  the  omnivorous  peoples  of  the  same 
regions.  Bat  even  if  we  refuse  to  accept  this  view  so 
far  as  the  human  races  are  concerned,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  any  argumsnt  relating  to  plants, 
Bicause  animal  matter  is  not  indispensable  to  plants, 
or  because  it  does  not  appear  t)  be  useful  in  their 
nutriuon,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  unable  to 
digest  and  assimilate  it.  NeverthelesF,  many  persons 
are  seeking  to  prove  or  disprove  the  power  of  ceitiin 
plants  to  dissolve  and  absorb  animal  substances  by 
first  of  all  determining  whether  the  plants  are  able  to 
live  without.  Bat  as  one  fact  cannot  invalidate 
another,  the  simpler  and  more  logical  procedure 
would  be  to  finally  settle  whether  plants  absorb 
animal  matter  at  all,  and  then  treat  the  question  of 
the  necessity  or  utility  of  it  to  the  plant  on  its  own 
merits. 

We  have  had  occasion    more  than  once  to 

comment  on  the  very  miscellaneous  bottles  and  other 
vessels  considered  good  enough  to  exhibit  cut  blooms 
in  at  flower  shows.  Passing  through  the  show  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
Wednesday,  we  were  struck  with  the  form  of  bottle 
employed  by  the  Society  in  question,  and  which  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  17).  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  form  is  at  once  serviceable  and  pleasing. 
The  cost  is  also  slight.     Messrs.  Bourne  &  Sons, 


Fig.  17.— bottle  for  showing  cut-fi.o%\'eks.    (h.m.f  real 

SIZE.) 


D;?nbigh-bj- Derby,  we  believe,  supplied  them  to  the 
Society  at  the  rate  of  iSj.  a  gross.  There  really  is  no 
reason  why  flower  shows  sho'.ild  not  be  made  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  their  appointments  as  possible, 
and  a  little  mat:er  like  that  just  alluded  to  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  amount  of  gratification 
gained  by  the  spectator. 

Professor  Reichenbach,  being  about  to  leave 

home  for  a  short  time,  requests  us  to  say  that  urgent 
letters  may  be  forwarded  to  him,  Poste  Restante, 
Nice,  France,  till  August  5.  He  further  begs  his 
correspondents  to  attach  to  each  specimen  they  send 
him  a  label  with  a  number  and  the  initials  of  the 
sender,  corresponding  with  similar  information  given 
in  the  letter  accompanying  the  specimens. 

From  an  official  statistical  return  issued  by 

the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  France,  we  learn  some 
details  as  to  the  Annual  Fruit  Crop  or  France. 
The  yield  of  stone  fruit,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  &c.,  in  1S73,  was  returned  at  the  value  of 
^423,000,  but  the  mean  average  is  double  this 
amount.  Of  seed  fruit,  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  &c., 
the  value  was  stated  at  over  /  2, 500,000,  but  the 
average  is  about  one-third  higher  than  this.  Other 
ffiiit  trees,  such  as  Capers,  &c.,  produce  about 
;^3oo,ooo  more.  The  acreage  under  Vines  is  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  productive  land,  and  comprises 
2,583,000  hectares  (6,379  309  acres).  Algeria  has 
also  about  46,000  acres  under  Vines.  Bavaria  has 
22,000  hectares  under  Vines  ;  Rhenish  Prussia,  20,000; 
Wurtemberg,   19,000;  the  Grand   Duchy  of  Baden,    , 


iSjOOO  ;  and  the  Duchy  of  Hesse,  Sooo,  The  total 
production  of  the  German  vineyards  in  1S72  was 
2,000  ooo  hectolitres  of  wine.  In  Hungary  there  are 
375,000  hectares  under  Vines,  producing  annually 
12,628,000  hectolitres  of  wine;  this  is  double  the 
land  under  Vines  in  Austria,  and  the  most  consider- 
able in  extent  after  that  of  France.  In  Roumania 
there  are  95,500  hectares  under  Vine?.  In  Russia 
the  average  production  is  about  2,000,000  hecto- 
litres [a  hectolitre  —  22  gallons  about]  of  wine. 
Spain  has  1,000,000  acres  under  Vines.  The 
annual  production  of  wine  in  Italy  is  from  28,000,000 
to  30,000,000  hectolitres,  valued  at  ;i40, 000,000. 
The  entire  world  produces  150,000,000  hectolitres 
of  wine — France  produces  on  the  average  nearly 
half,  of  which  only  about  3  000,000  hectolitres  are 
exported.  Every  year  over  10,000,000  lb.  of  Grapes 
are  sold  in  the  city  of  Paris  ;  what  the  consumption 
throughout  the  country  is  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
The  export  of  fruits  for  the  table  from  France  were,  in 
kilogrammes  :— 1S71,  35,566,649  ;  1S72,  25,995,955; 
1S73,  29.245  3S4;  1S74,  63743540.  The  imports 
of  table  fruit,  however,  exceed  the  exports,  ranging 
from  52,000,000  to  7  [,000,000  kilos,  per  annum.  The 
exports  of  Chestnuts  are  from  4,000.000  to  6,000,000 
kilos.,  and  the  imports  about  3,000,000  kilos. 

We  note  the  fact  that  our  correspondent  Mr, 

A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
School  Bjard  for  Feltham,  Middlesex,  on  Saturday 
lait,  taking  second  place  on  the  poll. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Central  Horticnliwal 

Society  of  France  is  the  report  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed   by    the    Society    to   examine    the   Floral 
Decorations  in  the  Apartments  of  the  Palace 
OF  THE  Elysee  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  evening 
given    by   the   Marshal  MacMahon,     Some  of  the 
particulars  will  interest  those  who  have  to  conduct 
the  arrangement  of  Horal  decorations  on  a  large  scale. 
The   decorations  at    the  ElytL';  were   designed  and 
executed   by  Mr.    Debkie,    sen.,  who  employed  no 
fewer  than  4780  plants  in  pots — from  large  Palms, 
Cimellias,    &,-,,   to  Primulas  and    Tulips,   &c. — 300 
duz:n    bunches    of    green    moss,     and    upwards    of 
350  yards  of  gilded  rattan  and  other  edgings.     The 
large  entrance  vestibule  was  ornamented  at  the  lower 
end   with  a  group  of  large  specimens  of  S^aforlhia 
elegans  and  Phcenix  leonensis,  their  handsome  shining 
silvery    foliage     overhinging    a    status    which    was 
flanked  by  two  splendid  plants  of  Dracaena  iodivisa, 
about  10  fett  high,  and  clothed  with  leaves  to  the 
base.     At  the  further  end  of  the  grand  staircase  of 
honour  the  light  and  delicate  foliage  of  two  fine  Cocoi 
flexuosa   was  reflected   in  a   mirror,    with   profusely 
flowered  Camellias,     A   specimen  of  a   red-flowered 
variety    of  Azalea    indica    placed    at    the    base    of 
this    mirror     was    exceedingly    efTeclive.       On    the 
landing  of  this  staircase  was  a  magnificent  Latania, 
surrounded  by  two  rows  of  bright  red  Primulas,  which 
greatly  heightened  its  beauty.     In  the  saloon  of  the 
small   bn£d  were   twelve   elegant   groups  of  Lilacs, 
Roses,  and  Camellias,  which  were  so  light  and  well- 
selected,  and  so  beauiifuUy  reflected    in   the  crystal 
furnishings,  that  the  effect   was  quite  magical.     The 
saloon   of    the   aides-de-camp   was   ornamented   with 
two  consoles  furnished  in  the  most  exquisite  taste  with 
Tulips,  Lilacs,  Roses,  and   Hyacinths,     In  the  large 
reception-room   was   a   single  large   console    bearing 
fourteen    Azaleas  of  divers  colours,    four   Camellias, 
fifteen   Heaths,   four    Lilac  Charles  X  ,    forty    Lyco- 
podiums,    fifteen   Aphelandra    and    Gesneras    for    a 
bordering,  and  two  tine  specimens  of  Cooos  fl:xuosa 
in  the  centre,  the   whole  forming  a  most  seductive 
combination  of  colour,  brilliancy,  elegance,  and  light- 
ness.    The  adjoining  apartments  were   decorated  in 
the  same  style  in  different  pleasing  combinations.     In 
the  hall  of  the  Baths  there  was  a  very  tasteful  and 
brilliant   combination   of  Vriesia  Glaziouana,    Aphe- 
landra and  Gesnera,  with  Cjcos  flixuosa  and   white 
Lilac.     The  staircases  to  the  apartments  of  Madame 
la    Maruchale    were    ornamented    with    magnificent 
Palms,    as    Phcenix,    Areca,    &c.,    various    Chinese 
Bamboos,  6  to  10  feet  high,  which  contributed  greatly 
to  the  lightness  of  the  decoration  ;    and  Phormium 
Colensoi  and  Veitchii.     \\\  the  Council-chamber  there 
were  two  splendid  consoles,    in  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
very   tastefully    decorated    with    Tulipi    and    white 
Primulas.     But   the   masterpiece   of  all    w.is   to    be 
found  in  the  large  bttjfet^  where  light  hangings  had  to 
be  concealed  as  much  as  possible.     For  this  purpose 
thirty  large  Cocos  flexuosa  were  employed,  alternating 
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with  gigantic  and  rare  vases  filled  with  pyramids  of 
Camellias  of  various  colours.  Azaleas,  Phormium 
Colensoi,  and  other  subjects  contrasted  well.  Three 
hundred  pots  of  Camellias  formed  a  garland  of  bril- 
liancy the  eye  was  loth  to  leave.  About  a  thousand 
Camellia  flowers  were  stuck  in  the  hangings  not  covered 
by  the  plants,  forming  a  fairy  picture.  Lilacs  and  Tea 
Roses  gave  great  elegance  to  the  table-stands. 
Among  other  striking  plants  not  yet  named,  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  and  Strelitzia  augusta  should  be  mentioned. 
If  the  report  from  which  we  have  made  the  foregoing 
extracts  is  tolerably  complete,  the  variety  of  plants 
used  on  this  grand  occasion  was  not  great,  and  rare 
and  costly  plants  easily  damaged  were  altogether 
excluded. 

According  to  the  BuUetin  de  Staiistique  MunU 


under  the  two  other  names  of  Vanda  lamellata  and 
Aerides  tesselatum,  an  insignificant  and  worthless 
plant,  a  large  quantity  of  which  was  also  sold  as  being 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum.  Almost  an  entire  impor- 
tation sold  as  O.  Hallii  has  proved  to  be  O.  Lind- 
leyanum.  An  importation  sold  lately  as  O.  pulchel- 
lum  majus  is  the  ordinary  pulchellum,  a  very  inferior 
flower.  An  Aerides  Fieldingii  (so  iold  and  priced  as 
sent)  is  only  A,  tuavissimum.  I  could  state  twenty 
other  cases,  but  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  not 
very  creditable  practice  to  which  I  refer.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  not  done  with  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  always  ready  with  information  as 
to  the  persons  by  whom  his  customers  are  thus 
deceived,  but  I  think  more  might  be  done  for  our 
protection  against  what  are  too  often  positive  frauds. 
Thus,  if  the  vendors  will  not  warrant  the  plant  as 
true,  it  might  be  so  notified  in  the  catalogues  ;  as,  for 
instance,  *'  O.  pulchellum  (qy.  majus),"  or  "supposed 


were  nearer  fifty  than  fourteen.  List  year,  again — the 
smallest  issue  for  some  time — the  number  exceeded 
forty.     Professed  authorities  should  be  accurate,  tt. 

Lilium  cordifolium. — Seeing  from  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  page  51  of  the  present  volume,  that 
Lilium  cordifolium  is  about  to  flower  at  Kew, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  England,  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  your  readers  to  learn  that  in  my 
nursery  there  are  at  present  six  plants  of  this  Lily, 
throwing  flower-stems.  I  remember  that  we  had  this 
Lily  in  flower  in  our  nursery  a  long  time  ago,  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  but  the  plants  which  are  now 
about  to  flower  are  much  younger  than  the  plant  was' 
which  flowered  here  before.  It  is  a  general  remark 
that  in  this  country  also  Lilium  giganteum  is  flowering 
in  a  younger  state  and  more  abundantly  than  usual, 
the  flower-stems,  however,  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
otherwise.      Among  other    rare  Lilies   which    have 
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Fig.  18. — VIEW  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Cliveden. 


cipale  of  Paris  about  3900  tons  of  fruit  were  sold  in 
the  hail{s  of  Paris  during  the  year  i8'.;6.  And  during 
the  same  period  about  2320  tons  of  vegetables,  exclud- 
ing Potatos,  were  disposed  of.  The  quantity  of 
Potatos  is  estimated  at  about  727  tons.  The  total 
number  of  laden  vehicles  which  arrived  in  the  square 
of  the  halles  during  the  year  was  594,574*  During  the 
month  of  June  the  maximum  number,  84,751,  was 
attained,  and  the  minimum,  25,290,  was  in  February. 


Naming  of  Orchids. ^ — Amateur  Orchid  culti- 
vators will,  I  doubt  not,  echo  my  complaint  of  the 
imscrupulous  naming  of  Orchids  by  vendors  at 
Orchid  sales,  and  especially  of  a  growing  practice  of 
sending  the  same  plants  into  the  market  under 
different  names.  For  instance,  I  and  others  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  Saccolabium  curvifolium 
luteum,   which  proves  to  be  the  same  as  was  sold 


Hallii,"  or  such-like.  Buyers  would  then  know  what 
they  were  buying.  As  it  is,  we  accept  the  unqualified 
statement  in  the  catalogue  as  true,  and  feel  not  a  little 
vexed  when  it  proves  to  be  false.  Mr.  Stevens  might 
do  much  towards  suppressing  this  wrong  by  adopting 
the  plan  I  have  suggested,  and  buyers  would  do 
more  by  insisting,  in  all  cases  of  gross  misstatements, 
upon  the  return  of  their  purchase-nnoney,  which  Mr. 
Stevens,  I  believe,  always  enforces  on  vendors  who  use 
his  room  for  purposes  of  imposition.  Edward  JV. 
Coxj  Moat  Mounts  Mill  HilL 

New  French  Roses, — Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  must 
have  fallen  into  some  error  if  he  made  the  statement 
that  in  1874  there  were  only  fourteen  new  Roses  sent 
here  from  France,  and  in  1876  again  fourteen.  He 
must  surely  have  taken  Eugene  Verdier's  issues  alone, 
or  the  names  adopted  in  some  nurseryman's  list. 
This  last  is  a  very  uncertain  test  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  few  trade  importers  now  take  the  whole 
lot,  as  some  formerly  did.  I  have  not  at  hand  a  copy 
of  the  lists  I  communicated  at  the  time  to  more 
I  than  one  horticultural  journal,  but  in  each  case  they 


flowered  in  my  nursery  I  observe  Lilium  Stantoni, 
which  was  somewhat  forced,  and  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  for  such  treatment.  /^.  H.  Krda^e,  Haajlcm, 
[We  believe  we  have  seen  this  plant  flowering  many 
years  ago,  in  Mr.  Noble's  nursery  at  Sunningdale. 
Eds,] 

Arundo  conspicua. — In  the  centre  of  a  circular 
bed  in  the  vegetable  garden  here  is  a  plant  of  this 
hardy  and  effective  subject  with  forty-five  flower-spikes 
now  in  perfection  (July  17) — some  of  them  are  9  feet 
in  height.  The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  it  for  ornamental  work  apart  from 
the  charming  aspect  which  it  presents  when  in  flower 
with  its  fine  stems  surmounted  with  graceful  pen- 
dulous tinted  plumes  ;  this  object  is  surrounded  with 
a  ring  of  the  old  "Red-hot-poker  plant,"  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  also  in  flower,  and  this,  with  its  fiery  looking 
heads,  makes  a  favourable  contrast,  which  produces  a 
charming  bed.  G,  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abhey,  [Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Arundo,  which 
is  valuable  for  its  early  blooming  and  graceful 
habit.  Eds.] 
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Hairison's  New  Hybrid  Musk. — I  have  come 
to  entertain  a  high  opinion  oE  this  as  a  decorative 
plant,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
tie  new  productions  of  the  past  year.  1  write  this 
much  because  I  have  heard  statements  tending  to  de- 
preciate the  plant.  Soon  after  it  was  distributed  I 
obtained  four  small  rooted  cuttings,  and  put  them  into 
a  24-3ized  pot.  They  have  grown  into  a  small  speci- 
men, 5  inches  high  by  7  or  8  inches  through,  and  it  is 
now  completely  loaded  with  large  yellow  flowers.  I 
can  count  as  many  as  fifty  expanded  at  one  time.  It 
is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  effective  objects  in  my 
greenhouse,  and  I  think  it  will  be  largely  grown  as  a 
decorative  plant  for  summer  and  autumn.  I  have  been 
testing  its  peculiar  perfume  with  the  common  Musk, 
and  find  Harrison's  hybrid  to  be  as  richly  endowed 
as  the  latter.  What  a  window  plant  it  will  make  for 
cottagers  when  it  becomes  more  widely  distributed  ! 
Some  of  the  flowers  come  handsomely  blotched  with 
yellowish  brown.  Richard  Deaiiy  Ealing^  W, 

Climbing  Roses. — I  can  quite  agree  with  "D., 
Deal,"  in  his  remarks  about  Reve  d'Or.  I  have  just 
seen  a  most  vigorous  specimen  on  a  tall  fence  facing 
east,  but  somewhat  protected  by  a  house  opposite. 
It  is  considered  by  the  grower  a  splendid  variety  both 
for  bloom,  foliage,  and  hardines?.  Another  variety, 
equally  good  for  climbing,  is  Belle  Lyonnaise,  which 
is  bearing  superb  blooms  on  a  fence  facing  east. 
Marechal  Niel  is  also  blooming  very  freely  round  the 
corner  of  a  house  facing  south  and  east.  Mr.  George 
Paul  may  be  right  in  calling  Paul  Neron  ugly,  but 
I  think  the  word  too  strong,  and  the  number  and 
size  of  the  blooms  almost  compensate  for  the  some- 
what imperfect  form.  H.  T.  D.^  Cheltenham-. 

Monoecious  Araucaria.  —  I  think  the  only 
instance  we  have  of  an  Araucaria  imbricata  bearing 
both  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  tree  is 
that  noticed  some  years  ago  at  Bicton.  [See  our 
figure  at  p.  291,  1S73.]  When  visiting  Castle 
Kennedy  the  other  day,  Mr.  Fowler  pointed  out  to 
me  a  tree  carrying  two  catkins  and  six  cones.  To 
lovers  of  Conifers  this  is  a  thing  of  some  interest.  In 
the  same  avenue  with  the  tree  referred  to  above,  there 
are  trees  bearing  cones  only,  and  other  trees  catkins 
only.   r.  ^.,  July  16. 

Walnuts  Dropping  Off,— On  Saturday  night  we 
had  heavy  steady  rain  all  night,  with  some  wind.  In 
the  morning  I  found  the  ground  under  the  Walnut 
trees  strewn  with  young  Walnut?.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient  to  do  any  harm  to  the  Apple 
or  Damson  trees.  This  induces  me  to  ask  whether 
the  Walnut  tree  is  more  liable  to  shed  its  fruit  than 
other  fruit  trees  ?  The  number  of  the  young  Walnuts 
lying  about  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  large  for  one  night's 
fall  ofl  one  tree  that  I  had  them  collected  and  counted. 
There  was  1976  in  all,  which  weighed  S  lb.  The  rain 
of  yesterday  has  knocked  down  250  more.  The  tree 
never  has  ripened  much  fruit,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it 
with  much  on  it,  but  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  quantity 
above  referred  to,  there  appears  to  be  as  much  left  as 
its  full  crop  of  previous  years.  The  tree  is  about 
40  feet  high,  and  5  feet  3  inches  girth  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  bark  is  cracked  for  about  9  feet  from 
fie  ground,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  foliage,  which  looks  beautiful.  Could  it  affect 
the  falling  of  the  fruit  ?  J.A.C. 

Single  Banksian  Rose.  —  In  your  Rose 
Supplement  you  ask  about  the  single  Banksian  Rose. 
I  saw  it  beautifully  in  blossom  in  March  last,  in  Mr. 
Hanbury's  garden  at  La  Mortola,  near  Mentone  :  it 
was  the  yellow  variety.  Mr.  Hanbury  did  not  know 
whence  it  was  procured.  Mr.  Boissier,  of  Geneva, 
who  had  been  there  a  few  days  before,  was  wonder- 
struck  at  it,  and  said  that  the  existence  of  the  single 
form  in  Europe  was  unknown  to  him.    y,  V.  K 

Abies  Engelmanni  —I  have  read  Mr.  Barron's 
letter  respecting  the  above  in  the  Gardcmrs^  Chrouich 
of  the  14'h  inst,,  and  can  fully  bear  him  out  in  his 
remarks  respecting  the  beauty  and  hardiness  of  this 
fine  Conifer.  I  happened  to  have  purchased  at  the 
same  sate  a  parcel  of  this  seed,  which  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  fine  variety  alluded  to.  The  plants  are 
now  fully  3  feet  in  height,  and  I  have  been  sending 
them  out  freely  forthe  last  two  orthreeyears — thegreen 
under  the  name  of  A.  Engelmanni,  and  the  one  of  a  more 
glaucous  appearance  under  the  name  of  A.  Engelmanni 
glauca.  I  may  state  that  both  the  varieties  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  been  great  favourites  of 
mine,  and,  as  Mr.  Barron  mentioned,  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  Abies  Menziesii.  John  Waterer^  Earshot. 

Phcenix  rupicola.  —  This  interesting  plant  is 
figured  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  last  week, 
With  a  brief  note  which  might  lead  to  the  impression 
ihat  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  horticultural  variety 
introduced  into  gardens  with  a  distinctive  name  for 
trade  purposes.     Mr.    Bull  can  so   easily  afford   to 


admit  a  reclamation,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  permit  me 
to  place  the  actual  history  of  this  particular  specimen 
on  record.  The  Palm  was  originally  discovered  by 
Griffith,  in  Bhotan  and  the  Mishmi  Hills.  Dr. 
Anderson  found  it  in  the  Teesta  Valley  at  a  height  of 
400—1500  feet,  and  described  it  as  a  distinct  species 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xi,, 
pp.  13,  14.  His  paper  was  read  June  iS,  1S6S,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  sent  us  a  parcel  of  seed — the  first 
which  had  reached  English  gardens — from  which 
several  plants  were  raised,  and  of  these  Mr.  Bull  had 
the  plant  now  figured  on  March  15  of  the  present 
year  in  exchange  for  other  plants.  IV.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  Assistant  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Ktw. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Colwyn  Bay.  —  The 
annexed  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  growing  in  my 
garden  at  Nant-y-Glyn,  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales, 
may  be  of  use  to  anybody  intending  to  plant  in  that 
neighbourhood.  I  have  not  included  the  more  com- 
mon and  hardy  trees  in  the  list.  Those  marked  * 
live  but  do  not  flourish,  and  those  marked  (tc)  are  on 
a  wall,  generally  facing  E.S.E.  The  garden  is  on  a 
slope  facing  the  above  quarter  in  a  valley  running 
down  to  the  sea,  and  about  150  feet  above  it,  and 
swept  by  N.E.  winds  from  the  sea,  but  protected  by 
a  high  hill  from  the  N.W.  winds,  which  are  the  most 
injurious.  The  soil  is  mostly  decomposed  clay-slate 
(Wenlock  shale)  of  various  depths,  the  rock  cropping 
out  in  places,  and  full  of  pieces  of  rock,  which  make 
it  very  dry  and  warm.  The  lowest  temperature  regis- 
tered this  year  by  one  of  Casella's  minimum  thermo- 
meters in  a  louvre  stand  was  29*,  in  March.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  a  sheltered  spot  were  in  good  bloom 
on  April  30.  Alfred  C,  IValker. 
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Abies  Morinda,  18  feet  . . 

i863' 

Aralia  japonica    .. 

1872 

„     Menziesii.  18  feet  . 

i868 

Eucalyptus          globulus, 

„     Hookeriana  * 

1870 

15  feet   . . 

1872 

Pinus  insignis,  16  feet  . . 

1869 

,,     loiigifoliaCO.  15  feet 

1872 

„     Hartwegii.. 

1872 

,,     sp.,  15  feet.. 

.S72 

„     Devijniana 

1872 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata 

Cupressus  sempervirens. 

(7(01 

1876 

12  feet  . . 

1870 

Passiflora  cccrulea  (w).. 

1871 

„     torulosa      .. 

1872 

Ceanoihus  azureus  (ic)  .. 

1871 

,,     macrocarpa,  16  feet 

i860 

Canlua  dependens  {iv)  . . 

1874 

..     funebris 

.37  = 

Embothrium  coccineum. 

1874 

Widdringtonia       cupres- 

Skimmia  oblata  . . 

1871 

soides   .. 

.872' 

Eurybia  parvifolia 

1872 

Retinospora  squarrosa  . . 

1873 

Eugenia  apiculata 

1872 

,,     plumosa      .. 

1873 

„     Ugni 

1874 

,,     ,,      aurea  .. 

1874 

Raphiolepis  ovata 

1873 

,,     ericoides    .. 

1868 

Acacia  aflinis,  10  feet    .. 

1872 

„     filifera 

1S75 

Melaleuca           squamea, 

,,     pisifera 

1873 

6feet 

1S72 

Araucaria  Bidwillii* 

1872 

Piptanthiis        nepalensis 

Afthrotaxus  selaginoides^ 

1872: 

('»)     

1871 

Podocarpus  macrophylla " 

.872 

Berberis    nepalensis 

1872 

,,     andina 

.872 

Photinia  serrulaCa 

1871 

„     Tolara*       .. 

1872 

Eriobotrya  japonica 

1871 

Juniperus  drupacea,  8  ft. 

i860 

Fabiana  imbricata 

1871 

Prumnopitys  elegans    . . 

.873 

Pittosporum  undulatum. 

Chamairops  hutnilis  (?).. 

1872 

10  feet   

1872 

Cordyline  australis 

1S72 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifo- 

Thamnocalamus         Fal- 

lius         

1872 

conerit  ■• 

1873 

Plagianthus  sp 

1872 

Bambusa  Metake 

,872 

Olea  fragrans*    . . 

1871 

Veronica  Hendersoni  and 

Paulownia  imperialis    .. 

1872 

oihers    

187, 

Cistus  creticus    .. 

1872 

Berberis  Wallicbii 

.S72 

Grislinia  Iittoralis 

.873 

Fremontia        californica. 

Elasagnus  japonicus  var. 

1871 

5  feet 

1872 

Fuchsia  globosatt 

.872 

Leptospermum       scopa- 

,,     RiccartoniJt 

.872 

rium 

1872 

,.    hybrids     various§§ 

1874 

Clianthus  puniceus  (if)! 

1870 

Escallonia,            various 

Phygelius  capensis§      . .    ^ 

1874 

species  

1869 

Pentstemon  cordifo!ius]| 

1874 

Mandevilla  suaveolens. . 

Aralia  Sieboldi    .. 

1872 

{«')         

1876 

„     trifoliata     . .         . . 

1872 

Holbollia  latifolia  {ui)   . . 

1872 

Roses  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Lord  Clyde. — 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  on  these  Roses  at  p.  54 
of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  last  week,  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  they  were  raised  from  seed 
by  me  in  1859  when  a  partner  in  the  late  firm  of 
Adam  Paul  &  Son.  IVilliam  Paul^  PauVs  Nurseries^ 
Walthavi  Cross. 

The  Late  Heavy  Rains,— From  Saturday  A  m. 
to  Monday  at  9  A  M.  we  had  3  gS  inches  of  rain, 
which  since  then  has  been  supplemented  by  another 
half-inch.  The  Cherries  are  nearly  all  split  open, 
and  Strawberries  are  rotting  in  heaps.  Truly  this  is 
a  trying  season  for  the  "  craft."  A.  S.  K. 

Village  Botany.  —  You  have  alluded  in  your 
leader  oi  the  14th  to  the  introduction  of  botany 
in  the  village  school  of  Hitcham  by  my  father,  the 
late  Professor  Henslow.  Perhaps  it  might  induce 
others  to  follow  his  example  if  they  knew  somewhat 
of  his  method.  With  this  view  I  would  refer  your 
readers  to  my  description  of  them  in  a  paper,  *'  Out- 

t  Two  plants  which  flowered  Inst  summer  and  appear  lo  be 
dead  in  c^jnsequence.  J  Killed  by  moving  in  1S75.  §  Is  a 
shrub  here.  ||   Is  a  shrub  here.         H  Has  made  Rood  growlh 

this  cold  spring.  tt  Forms  a  large  bush.  XX  Sometimes 
killed  down  to  the  ground.  §5  Killed  to  the  ground  in 
winter  except  Madame  Cornelissen, 


line  of  Professor  Henslow's  Practical  Lessons  in 
Botany,"  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  1S62  (p.  676).  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Professor  Oliver  in  his  "  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Botany,"  who  also  refers  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor's pamphlet,  Illustrations  to  be  Employed  in 
Practical  Lessons  on  Botany  Adapted  to  Beginners; 
this  latter  is,  however,  now  out  of  print.  In  the  same 
volume  of  the  Leisure  Hour  (1862)  will  also  be  found 
accounts  of  the  "  Village  Excursions  "  and  *'  Hitcham 
Horticultural  Shows,"  which  were  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful under  the  management  of  the  Professor.  I  may 
add  that  I  introduced  botany  on  the  same  plans  into 
the  village  school  o£  Steyning  in  1S59  to  1S61,  and 
found  it  was  quite  as  much  appreciated  by  the  Sussex 
as  by  the  Suffolk  children.  The  master  and  parents 
equally  approved  of  it,  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  the  score 
that  it  kept  the  children  from  idling  and  playing  in 
the  streets,  inasmuch  as  they  were  most  enthusiastic 
in  collecting  flowers  in  the  fields  during  their  play 
hours.    George  Hensloio. 

The  Austrian  Brier. — On  a  copper  Austrian 
Brier,  at  least  fifteen  years  old,  this  year  there 
appeared  a  sprig  of  the  yellow  Brier,  The  branch 
was  of  last  year's  growth.  No.  i  sprig  was 
copper,  No.  2  on  the  opposite  side  was  yellow, 
No.  3  was  again  copper.  In  each  case  there  was  a 
whole  bunch  of  flowers  with  their  distinctive  marks. 
Is  the  copper  variety  a  sport  from  the  yellow,  or  vice 
versA.  John  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court,  Leo- 
minster.  [The  yellow  is  the  normal  form.   Eds.] 

Hoodia  Barklyi. — A  note  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  for  last  week  mentions  the  flowering  of  this 
species  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  The  plant  so  called 
is,  however,  I  believe,  a  new  species,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
The  original  plant  of  Hoodia  Barklyi— a  species  I 
described  from  imperfect  materials  obligingly  supplied 
to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  late  Governor  of  the 
Cape — is  now,  as  I  learn  from  him,  dead.  The 
plant  now  flowering  at  Kew  appears  to  me  quite  dis- 
tinct, though  in  some  respects  intermediate  between 
Hoodia  Gordoni  and  H.  Barklyi.  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  Assistant  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  A'ew. 

Subterranean  Cucumbers. — Last  year  in  my 
garden  I  met  with  a  subterranean  Cucumber  mea- 
suring 16  inches  in  length  and  74  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  weighed  2  lb.  The  colour  was  cream, 
except  nearest  the  surface,  which  was  slightly  tinged 
with  green.  It  had  grown  in  shape  somewhat  like  the 
letter  S-  To  substantiate  my  remarks,  I  enclose  you 
a  paragraph  taken  from  our  local  paper,  the  IVilts  and 
Gloucestershire  Standard  of  May  27,  1S76  : — 

"An  Underground  Cucumber.— A  day  or  two 
ago,  Mr.  James  Trinder,  of  the  Fleece  Hotel,  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  vegetable  curiosity  in  his  garden. 
While  examining  a  Cucumber  bed  he  moved  the  earth, 
and,  strange  to  say,  2  inches  under  the  surface  was  a 
beautiful  Cucumber,  of  singular  growth,  weighing  2  lb. 
The  Cucumber  was  of  cream  colour,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  green  on  the  part  nearest  to  the  top.  It  may  be  seen 
at  the  '  Fleece,'  and  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  horticul- 
turists." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  after  the  blossom  was  set  my 
man,  in  adding  more  soil  to  the  frame,  had  completely 
buried  the  fruit  with  the  new  soil,  and,  not  being 
separated  from  its  parent,  it  continued  to  grow  until 
discovered.  The  colour  is  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  light  and  air.  Several  tried  to  eat  it,  but 
found  it  too  earthy  in  flavour.  James  Trinder,  Ciren- 
cester, 

Abies  Menziesii  Parryana. — Following  Mr.  E. 
Andie's  invitation,  after  having  once  more  compared 
my  materials  with  Professor  Parlatore's  description, 
I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  my  error  in  giving  the 
the  name  of  Abies  commutata,  Pari.  (A.  Engelmanni), 
to  the  seeds  which  Mr.  Roezl  sent  me  as  belonging 
to  a  beautiful  variety  of  A.  Menziesii.  As  I  lay  no 
claim  to  infallibility  I  candidly  confess  my  error,  and 
hope  that  Mr.  Andre  will  now  be  satisfied.  Still  the 
two  facts  I  wished  to  make  public  in  my  first  article 
remain  in  full  force — firstly,  that  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing this  fine  Conifer  for  the  iirst  time  belongs  to 
Mr.  B.  Roezl  ;  and  secondly  that  the  seedlings  raised 
from  those  seeds  Mr.  Roezl  sent  home  and  distributed 
by  me  under  the  name  of  A.  commut  ita  are  the  very 
same  thing  as  the  plant  in  Professor  Sargent's  garden, 
at  least  if  Mr.  Roezl's  distinct  and  repeated  statement 
is  to  be  trusted.  E.  Ortgies,  Zurich. 

Begonia  weltoniensis. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  with  which  lam  acquainted, 
its  dwarf  habit,  profusion  of  soft  pink  flowers,  and 
elegant  dark  green  foliage  affording  a  little  relief  from 
the  never-sndmg  glare  of  Pelargonmms,  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  which  usually  occupy  such  structures  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Having  been  very  successful  in 
its  growth  a  few  details  of  my  practice  may 
interest   some  of  your    readers.       After   the  plants 
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have  done  their  duty  in  the  conservatory  I  place 
them  in  a  house  or  frame,  giving  them  plenty  of  light 
and  air  until  the  stems  become  tnoroughly  hardened 
and  almost  leafless.  They  are  then  cut  down,  and 
the  pots  wintered  under  the  stag-  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  where  they  get  little  or  no  water  until 
spring.  When  they  commence  to  grow,  which  will 
be  about  February,  I  shake  them  out  of  their  pots, 
removing  nearly  all  the  old  soil,  and  repot  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  eq'ial  parts  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver-sand. 
After  potting  they  are  placed  in  an  intermediate 
house  until  they  show  flower,  when  they  are  staked 
out  and  removed  to  the  conservatory,  where  they  will 
remain  fresh  for  several  months.  If  grown  from 
cuttings  they  should  be  struck,  as  early  in  spring  as 
procurable  (and  if  wanted  for  specimens  the  flowers 
picked  out  the  first  year),  repotting  when  necessary,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  ripening  process  when  the 
season  of  growth  is  over.  Under  this  treatment  they 
will  make  nice  bushy  plants  from  2  to  3  feet  through 
the  following  year.  John  Wilkes,  The  Gardens^  Park 
House,  Cheadle. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Jtily  17. — Lord  AKred 
S.  Churchill  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  deviating  from  the  usual 
practice  obtaining  at  these  meetings  of  noticing  all  the 
subjects  exhibited  himself,  by  getting  gentlemen 
possessing  special  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch 
of  horticulture  to  communicate  their  experiences  as 
occasion  required ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  object  he 
called  upon  Mr.  G  F.  Wilson  to  makeafewreraairks 
on  the  Lilies  which  he  exhibited.  Mr.  Wilson  first 
pointed  out  a  specimen  of  the  old  Lilium  Martagon 
album  which  when  seen  in  perfection,  as  it  usually  was 
in  Miss  Hope's  garden  at  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh, 
was  grand  indeed,  but  it  usually  made  a  poor  show  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Next  to  come  under 
notice  was  a  large  form  of  the  fine  white  Lilium 
longifolium,  which  had  been  named  Wilsoni  by 
Mr.  i\Iax  Leichtlin  ;  Lilium  Krameri  was  also  a 
striking  variety,  and  it  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  grown  easily  out-of-doors  ;  it  was  a 
very  free  grower,  and  withstood  any  ordinary 
amount  of  frost,  besides  being  a  very  beautiful  flower. 
The  North  American  L.  pardalinum  was  remarkable 
for  the  endless  variety  which  the  flowers  exhibited  in 
the  shades  of  its  crimson,  the  reflex  of  the  petals,  and 
the  colour  of  the  spots.  —  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  stated 
that  he  had  identified  a  species  of  Crinum  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  as  C.  erubescens,  by  means  of  a  coloured 
illustration  of  that  plant  in  an  old  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  Colonel  Clarke  also  commented 
upon  some  flowers  of  a  pretty  yellow  hybrid  Begonia, 
between  B.  Pearcei  and  B.  cinnabarina,  and  which  is 
being  rapidly  propagated  at  Chiswick  for  distribution 
among  the  Fellows. — Mr.  Murray  then  commented 
upon  other  subjects  exhibited,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

Scientific  Committee. — Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — This,  the  last  meeting 
of  the  present  session,  was  well  attended  j  a  large 
number  of  interesting  objects  were  exhibited,  while 
Mr.  Murray's  paper,  printed  elsewhere,  excited  much 
attention,  the  discussion  upon  it  being  unavoidably 
postponed.  In  the  meantime  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  devise  further  experiments,  and  it  was 
understood  that  every  facility  for  the  purpose  would 
be  rendered  at  Chiswick. 

Amadou. — Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  showed  a  mass  of 
fungus  material  similar  to  Amadou,  and  which  had 
been  extracted  in  lengths  of  4  feet  and  upwards  from 
the  cavities  in  the  trunks  of  Eucalyptus  obUqua,  at 
Goulburn,  New  South  Wales.  The  specimens  were 
sent  by  Baron  von  Miiller. 

Disease  of  Sugar-cane.  —  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the 
Kew  Museum,  sent  specimens  of  this,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  on  former  occasions,  but  which  is 
now  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
Coccus. 

Hybrid  £lisena. — Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  exhibited 
flowers  of  a  hybrid  raised  by  him  between  the  two  so- 
called  genera  Ismene  and  Eli?ena.  In  the  genus 
Ismene  the  stamens  are  straight,  while  in  Elisena 
they  are  deflexed.  Now  in  the  hybrid  the  three 
upper  filaments  were  declinate,  the  three  lower  ones 
straight  or  ascending. 

Hybrid  Begonias,  <^e. — Colonel  Clarke  showed 
specimens,  showing  that  hybridisation  could  not  be 
trusted,  to  ensure  a  definite  coloration — thus,  x  B, 
weltoniensis,  pale  pink,  was  a  hybrid  between  B. 
Dregei,  white,  and  B.  Sutherlandi,  orange,  but  has 
none  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  latter.  A  second 
crop  of  X  weltoniensis  by  Sutherlandi  produced 
scarcely  any  other  result.  Colonel  Clarke  also  showed  a 
fruit  of  the  Sikkim  Cucumber,  figured  by  us  last  year, 
and  a  cross  between  this  and  Telegraph,  but  the  result 
was  not  noteworthy. 

A    Neio   Condition   of  the    Vinegar  Plant. — Mr. 


Worthington  Smith  stated  that  in  some  recent  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  light  he  had  occasion  to  pre- 
pare the  following  mix^ure  a'^  a  restraining  agent  (In 
place  of  pure  acetic  acid)  for  the  development  of 
negatives.  Sulphuric  acid,  3  oz.  ;  granulated  zinc, 
4  oz.  ;  gelatine,  24  oz  ;  and  distilled  water,  36  oz.  ; 
the  whole  being  boiled  in  a  closed  vessel  for  three 
and  a-haU  hour?.  For  the  purpose  of  the  experiments 
seventy-five  times  the  bulk  of  di5tilled  water  had  to 
be  added  at  the  time  of  use.  Mr.  Sniith  stated  that 
the  original  mixture  permanently  retained  its  trans- 
parency, but  on  the  additional  amount  of  distilled 
water  being  added  the  invariable  result  was  that  the 
mixture  quickly  became  turbid  and  more  or  less  filled 
with  minute  feathery  bodies.  These  feathery  bodies 
appeared  v/ithin  twenty-four  hours  and  grew  rapidly, 
at  length  traversing  by  long  and  extremely  fine  threads 
every  part  of  the  solution.  The  fungus  bore  no  sort 
of  fruit  whilst  in  the  dilute  mixture,  but  on  being 
transferred  to  syrup  it  floated  on  the  top  of  the  sugary 
solution,  and  immediately  formed  a  film,  which  was  a 
true  Vinegar-plant.  On  the  film  being  removed 
from  the  syrup  and  allowed  to  dry  it  produced  Peni- 
cillium  crustaceum.  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  the  plants 
in  question  in  the  solutions,  showing  the  different 
growths. 

Pollen  of  Fuchsia  boliviana. — The  same  gentleman 
exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  pollen  of  this  plant,  and 
pointed  out  the  curious  fact,  that  instead  of  the  pollen 
being  triangular,  as  is  common  in  nearly  all  the  Ona- 
gracere,  in  this  instance  it  was  oval,  and  resembled  in 
shape  the  pollen  of  Fuchsia  procumben?. 

Plants,  (^c,  Exhibited.  — "^y  Mr.  Beikeley,  Al- 
lium neapolitanum ;  by  Colonel  Clarke,  Watsonia 
plantaginea  ;  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  cut  specimens 
of  Cerasus  ilicifolius  and  S'uartia  virginica  j  from  Mr. 
Maw,  Lilium  polyphyllum  (a  Sikkim  form  of  Lilium 
Martagon),  Allium  narcissiflorum,  Linaria  villosa,  and 
Dioscorea  pyrenaica — the  latter  a  very  remarkable 
plant  from  its  isolated  habitat,  far  away  from  the 
other  members  of  the  genus  ;  from  Mr.  Elwes,  a  form 
of  Roscoea  purpurea  (?),  with  the  flowers  and  foliage 
of  the  ordinary  form,  but  without  the  tuberous  roots. 
These  differences  may,  it  was  suggested,  be  accounted 
for  by  different  cUmatal  conditions,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  plant  is  sometimes  an  epiphyte  ; 
Calopogon  pulchellus,  a  bog-Orchid  from  Canada, 
&c.  ;  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Troprcolum  speciosum, 
a  plant  so  beautifully  grown  in  Scotland,  so  seldom 
seen  in  England.  It  was  suggested  that  the  roots 
should  be  kept  moist,  and  largely  manured  with  pig- 
dung  ;  from  Mr.  Hemsley,  leaves  of  Rose  affected  with 
Rose  Caddis ;  from  Mr.  Cannell,  sports  of  Pelar- 
goniums, showing  dimorphic  condition.  These 
matters  being  disposed  of,  Mr.  Murray  then  read  his 
paper  (see  p.  72). 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  The  meetings  on  this  occasion  were  held 
in  the  old  quarters — the  Council-room,  which  was 
conveniently  filled  with  an  interesting  assortment  of 
plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruits.  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  for  the 
new  white  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  which  has  been 
shown  on  several  previous  occasions,  and  in  better 
condition  than  it  was  to-day.  Considering  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  for  Hydrangeas  in  pots  the  plants 
were  very  fresh,  proving,  so  far,  its  usefulness.  To 
the  same  firm  for  Begonias  Monarch  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Scorer,  both  of  the  new  tuberous  rooted  section. 
Monarch  has  fine  dark  metallic  green  foliage,  a 
strong  neat  habit,  and  very  large,  broad,  smooth  rich 
scarlet-crimson  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the  dwarfer- 
habited  Mrs.  Charles  Scorer  are  of  large  size  and 
splendid  form,  the  petals  being  very  broad,  bluntly 
rounded,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  To  Mr. 
Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Hall, 
Suffolk,  for  Odcntoglossura  coronarium  miniatum,  a 
miniature  form  of  a  very  showy  specie^,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  To 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Clove  Carnation  Mrs. 
Matthews,  a  very  fine  white  flower,  deliciously 
scented,  and  a  very  free  grower.  To  Mr.  Croucher, 
gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  the  distinct  and  very  handsome  Eagle's 
Claw  Echinocaclus  {see  p.  749,  vol.  vii. ),  now  pro- 
visionally named  E.  grandicornis.  To  Mr.  B,  S. 
Williams,  for  Croton  Qaeen  Victoria,  a  bold  and 
striking  new  form,  with  leaves  over  i  foot  in  length, 
and  about  2  inches  wide,  lanceolate,  deep  metallic 
green,  and  heavily  blotched  and  barred  with  orange 
and  yellow,  and  flushed  with  fiery-orange.  To  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting,  for  Lathyrus  latifolius  splendens,  a 
fine,  rosy-purple  Sweet  Pea.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (Mr.  Spyers,  gr.),  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  a  very  fine  plant  of  La;lia  Brysiana 
(purpurata)  with  four  splendid  spikes  of  flowers.  Sir 
Trevor  also  sent  a  fine  healthy  and  well-developed 
plant  of  the  singular  Brassavola  Digbyana,  with  seven 
very  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  the  lips  of  which 
are  very  heavily  fringed,  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Council  for  a  medal.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also 
contributed,  in  addition  to  the  fine  Croton 
Queen  Victoria  above  -  mentioned,  several  new 
plants,    including    Lobelia    Lilac    Queen,  a  dwarf, 


very  compact,  and  free-flowering  variety  of  a 
very  pleasing  lilac  or  rosy  lilac  shade  of  colour. 
McFsrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed  several  other 
hybrid  Begonias,  and  a  group  of  the  handsome  slate- 
blue  Mexican  Lisianthus  Russellianus  ;  also  a  species  of 
Crinum  (erubescens)  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
fine  eximples  of  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina.  Mr.  J. 
Pithers,  The  Gardens,  Munster  House,  Fulham,  sent 
several  seedling  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  ;  and  from 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  came  a  stand 
of  fifty  seedling  fancy  Pansies,  remarkable  for  Iheir 
size  and  the  ricljness  and  variety  of  their  colours.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Turner  again  sent 
his  new  Rose,  Penelope  Mayo  ;  and  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son,  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  for  an  interesting  collection  of 
Roses,  either  raised  at  or  first  sent  out  from  that  nur- 
sery. G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  again  sent  a  contribution 
of  cut  blooms  of  various  Liliums,  including  the  hand- 
some L.  longiflorum.  Mr.  Wilson  also  showed  a 
cut  spray  of  the  grand  old  Tropreolum  speciosum, 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  his  garden  at  Weybridge  — 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  ;  as  also  to  Messrs. 
Croucher  &  Boiler,  73,  South  Row,  Kensal  New 
Town,  for  a  group  of  a  dozen  and  a  half  plants  of  the 
Old  Man  Cactus,  Pilocereus  senilis.  Messrs  Barr  & 
Sugden  sent  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  cut 
Lilies,  English  Iris,  and  several  varieties  of  Iris 
Ktempferi.  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  nurseryman,  Acton 
sent  a  grand  lot  of  Balsams,  the  flowers  being  of 
remarkable  size,  very  double,  and  bright  in  colour. 
A  very  fine  specimen,  with  about  one  hundred  spike?, 
of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  came  from  Mr.  Sel- 
wood,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hal) 
Chester,  and  was  recommended  for  a  medal.  A 
very  attractive  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Sweet  Williams,  came 
from  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  who  also  contributed 
a  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  Pelargonium,  well  named 
"  Half-and-Half,"  about  half  of  the  pips  being  pure 
s:arlet  in  colour,  and  the  remainder  pink  j  the  latter 
besides  being  totally  different  in  colour,  were  also 
dissimilar  in  the  shape  and  substance  of  the  petals. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  this  was  a  seedlingj 
what  were  the  parents,  and  if  a  sport,  from  what 
variety.  Mr.  Puttick  of  Acton  also  showed  a  choice 
group  of  market  plants. 

Fruit  Committee.  — Mr.  John  Lee  in  the  chair. 
The  most  meritorious  productions  that  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  committee  to-day  were  half-a-dozen 
magnificent  examples  of  Vines  in  pots  contributed  by 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  and  which 
were,  if  anything,  finer  than  any  that  even  these 
famous  growers  have  shown  before.  Four  of  them 
were  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  two  Foster's 
Seedling  ;  there  were  about  a  dozen  bunches  on  each 
varying  frorn  I  lb.  to  3  lb.  in  weight,  the  berries 
being  fine  in  size,  thuugh  scarcely  finished  as  to 
colouring.  The  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal. 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  an  excellent  sample  of 
a  promising  new  Pea  named  Dandie  Dinmont,  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  its  curved  pods  and  the 
fine  size  of  the  Peas.  It  is  being  grown  this  year  at 
Cliiswick,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  heard  of  again. 
Mr.  Turner  also  showed  a  capital  dish  of  that  excel- 
lent  Potato,  The  Schoolmaster,  grown  on  a  south 
border.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  showed  a  new 
Pea  named  Little  Wonder,  very  dwarf,  a  great  bearer 
with  the  pods  large  and  straight,  and  the  Peas  of 
capital  flavour.  As  a  field  Pea  thi-^  must  prove  a  great 
acquisition.  Another  very  good  Pea,  named  Hardy's 
Sequel,  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Hardy,  The  Seed 
Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk.  It  grows  about  4  feet  high, 
and  is  very  productive,  the  long  pods  being  also  very 
well  filled.  Mr.  Ollerhead,  gr.  to  Sir  Henry  Peek 
M.P.,  sent  a  fine  Queen  Pine  ;  and  Mr.  Burnett,  gr.J 
The  Deepdene,  sent  two  very  handsome  dishes  of 
Peaches.  From  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington, 
came  a  magnificent  dish  of  Bigarreau  Napoleon 
Cherries  ;  and  Mr.  William  Bull  contributed  a  nice 
brace  of  Cucumber  Excelsior,  a  rough-skinned  and 
white-spined  variety,  resembling  the  Telegraph  in 
form. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So. 
ciety's  Southern  Show:  'Jtdy  18  ^rW  19  — The 
first  Southern  show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  last  in  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Westminster,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  an 
eminently  successful  one,  both  as  to  the  numbers 
staged,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  exhibited 
-—a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  the  season  has  been  a  most  un- 
propitious  one  for  this  flower,  and  that  the  dates 
selected  were  quite  a  week  too  soon  for  Southern 
growers,  and  about  three  weeks  too  early  to  catch  the 
Northern  bloom.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  any  flowers  from  beyond  the  Trent,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Northern  florists  were  unrepresented, 
except  in  the  persons  of  those  redoubtable  giants  in 
floriculture,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Kirkby  MaU 
zeard,  and  Mr.  Ben  Simonite,  of  Shefiieid,  whose 
presence  proved   a  great   source  of  gratification   to 
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Ihtir  Southern  brother  specialists.  As  regards  the 
exhibition,  it  may  be  said  that  larger  ones  may,  and 
no  doubt  have  been,  held,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  so 
much  quality  has  before  been  brought  together. 
There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  Carnation  bloims,  not  less  than  twelve  dissimilar 
varieties,  and  the  competition  for  the  premier  positions 
was  very  close  between  Mr.  James  DjUijias,  gr,  tJ  F. 
Whitburn,  E-^q  ,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Siuugh — so  close,  indeed,  that  the  judges 
placed  them  equal  1st.  Ttie  Hon.  Sec  ,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwel',  11,  Chatham  Terrace,  Larkhall  Rise,  S.W., 
was  2d  ;  Mr.  John  Hines,  of  Ipswich,  y\  ;  and  Mr.  S. 
Bertram,  Burgh  Mdls,  Woodbridije,  4th — the  flowers 
from  ail  being  smaller  than  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Douglai  and  ^^^.  Turner,  but  in  all  other  respects  very 
good  indeed,  and  especially  Mr.  Dod  well's,  which  were 
very  correct,  and  had  a  charmingly  refined  appearance. 
Mr.  Turner  had  splendid  blooms  of  Sybil  (Holmes), 
rose  flake ;  Eccentric  Jick  (Wood),  crimson  bizirre  ; 
James  Douglas  (SimoniCe).  purple  flake  ;  Mary  Ann, 
rose  flike  ;  Ajdx  (Hextall),  purple  flike;  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (Abercrombie),  scarlet  b'zirre  ;  Alerimac 
(Woods),  rose  flake  ;  John  Biiley  (Uodwcll),  scarlet 
flake  ;  John  Keet  (Whitehead),  rose  flake  ;  Florence 
Nightingale  (Sealey).  purple  flake  ;  Sportsman, 
(Hcddesley).  scarlet  flike;  Flora's  Garland  (Brooks), 
rose  flake;  Mr.  Hextall  (Simonite),  crimson  bizirre; 
Squire  Trow  (Jackson),  purple  flake  ;  Annihilator 
(Jackson), scarlet  flake;  and  Admiral  Curzon  (Easom), 
scarlet  bizarre.  Mr.  Douglas'  flowers  were  The 
Clipper,  scarlet  flake  ;  Juno  (Baildon),  purple  flake  ; 
Mars  (Puxle)),  scarlet  flake;  [ohn  Keet,  Marshal 
Ney  (Headle)).  crimson  bizarre  ;  James  Taylor  and 
Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  pink  and  purple  bizarre;  Sports- 
man, Admiral  Curzm,  Lord.  Raglan  (Bowers),  crim- 
son bizarre  ;  John  Bailey,  Earl  of  Stamford  (EllioU). 
purple  flake  ;  Dreadnought  (Daniels),  scarlet  bizarre  ; 
Samuel  Newman,  J.  D.  Hextall,  James  Douglas, 
Rose  of  Stapleford,  Falconbridge  (May),  pink  and 
purple  bizirre ;  Rifleman,  crimson  bizarre  ;  True 
Brilon,  scarlet  bizarre  ;  Premier  (MHwood),  purple 
flake  ;  Mr.  Battersby  (Gibbon?),  scarlet  flake  ;  and 
Lovely  Ann  (Ely),  ro?e  flake.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  dissimilar  varieties  Mr.  Douglas  was 
again  awarded  the  1st  prize  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell 
being  again  a  good  2d,  Mr.  John  Hmes  3d,  Mr.  S. 
Bertram  4*h  ;  Rlr.  John  Buxton,  321,  Wandsworth 
Road,  S.W.  ;  5th,  and  Mr.  H.  Catley,  Bath,  6th. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  here  also  in  fine  form  with  John 
Keet,  James  Djuglas,  The  Clipper,  Mary  Ann 
(Holmes),  purple  flake;  Marshall  Ney,  True  Briton, 
Rifleman,  Satisfaction,  Admiral  Curzon,  J.  D,  Hex- 
tall, Premier  and  Sportsman.  The  three  prizes  in  the 
smaller  class  for  six  went  in  the  following  order — to 
Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  32,  Piiory  Road,  Wandsworth 
Road  ;  Mr.  Willliam  E'lis,  Wandsworth  Road  ;  and 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Cheltenham.  In  the  1st  prize 
stand  the  flowers  shown  were  James  Douglas,  >I^rs 
(Hextall),  scarlet  bizirre;  John  Biiley,  John  Keet, 
Admiral  Curzon,  and  J.  D.  Hextall  (Simonite).  This 
which  should  have  been  the  largest  class  in  the  show, 
was,  strange  to  say,  the  poorest  as  regards  number?. 
The  competition  was  very  good  in  the  class  for  single 
specimens  of  the  various  types,  and  the  foUowmg 
awards  were  made  : — Scarlet  blzarres  :  Mr.  Douglas 
1st  and  2d  wiib  Admiral  Curzon,  and  3d  with  Cam- 
panini  (Turner);  Mr.  J.  Hine  4'h,  with  Lord  Ran- 
clifle  (Halliday),  and  Mr.  Douglas  51;^,  with  another 
bloom  of  Admiral  Curzon.  Crimson  bizarres  :  Mr. 
Turner  1st,  wiih  Unexpected,  and  2d  with  Mr.  Hex- 
tall (Turner) ;  Mr.  Douglas  3d,  with  Marshal  N^^y,  4th 
with  J.  D.  Hextall,  and  5th  with  Graceless  Turn 
(Wood).  Pink  and  purple  bizarres  :  Mr.  Turner, 
Ist,  2d  and  4th  with  James  Taylor,  and  3d  and  5th 
with  Sarah  Payne.  Purple  flake  :  Mr.  Turner 
isf,  with  True  Blue  (Taylor),  and  2I  with  James 
Douglas ;  Mr.  John  Hines,  3d,  with  Mayor  of 
Nottingham  (Taylor)  ;  Mr.  Turner  4th,  with  James 
Douglas,  and  5th  with  Ascendant  (May).  Scarlet, 
flakes  :  Mr.  Turner  ist,  with  Sportsman ;  Mr. 
Douglas  2d  and  3!,  with  the  same  fine  variety  ;  and 
Mr.  Turner  4th  and  5th,  with  Annihilator.  Rose 
flakes:  Mr.  Turner  lit,  2d,  and  3d,  with  Sybil 
(Holmes),  4th  with  Mary  Ann,  and  5)h  with  John 
Keet.  The  premier  Carnation  in  the  show  was  a  lovely 
flower  of  Holmes'  Sybil,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner, 

PicoTEES  were  equally  as  well  shown  as  Carnations, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  quality,  and  nearly  tlie  same 
growers  competed  in  the  several  classes.  In  the  lead- 
ing class  for  two  dozen  blooms  Mr.  James  Douglas 
had  no  rival  to  share  the  honour  of  being  1st,  though 
Mr.  Turner  was  a  very  close  2d,  Mr.  E.  .S.  Dodwell 
being  a  good  3d,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totienham, 
4  h.  Mr.  Douglas'  flowers  were  grand  in  every 
icspect,  and  so  indeed  weie  Mr.  Turner's,  which  were, 
however,  a  trifle  small-^r  than  the  amateurs'.  The 
varieties  sliown  by  Mr.  Douglas  were  Piin:ess  of 
Wales  (Fcllowes).  red-edged;  Mrs.  Bower  (liower), 
red-edged  ;  Mrs.  Allcroft  ( Turner),  roj^e-edged  ;  Picco 
(Jackson),  heavy  purple-edged  ;  Obadiah  (Kirtland), 
heavy  scarlet-edged  ;  Mary  (Simonite),  light  purple- 
edged,  ;  John  Smith)  heavy  red-edged  ;  Edith 
D'Ombrain     (Turner),     heavy     rose-edged ;    Prima 


Donna,  purple-edged ;  Ann  Lord  (Lord),  lij;ht 
purple-ed^ed  ;  Miss  Small  (Fellowe-:).  heavy 
red-edged  ;  Mrs.  May,  Mrs.  L'ttle  (Ho:)per), 
light  Durple-edged  ;  Lord  Valen'ia  (Kirtland),  heavy 
red-edged  ;  E'hel  (FeIIowe>).  medium  rose-edged  ; 
Ganymede  and  Juliana  (Turner),  heavy-edged  scarlet. 
Mr.  Douglas  also  cime  in  1st  with  twelve,  showing 
splendid  blooms  of  John  Smith.  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Mrs. 
May,  Mrs.  Bower,  Ann  Lord,  Picco,  Mrs.  Summers 
(Simonite),  heavy  purple-sdged  ;  Juliana  and  Miry. 
Mr.  E  S.  Dvlwell  was  a  good  2d,  Mr.  J.  Buxton 
3d,  Mr.  S.  Bertram  4th,  Dr.  Abercrombie  S'h,  and 
Mr.  John  Hines  6th.  In  the  class  for  six  the  highest 
award  went  to  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  who  had 
medium-sizid  but  very  refined  blooms  of  Leonora 
(Fellow<;s),  heavy  red-edged  ;  Juliana,  Mrs.  Ntven 
(Marri>),  heavy  purple  edged;  Clara,  red  edged  ;  Alice 
(Lord),  ligh-edged  purple,  and  J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram), 
heavy  red-edged.  Mr.  William  Ellis,  Wandsworth 
Road,  came  in  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  T.  F. 
Burnaby  Atkins,  E-^q.,  Sevenoaks,  3d.  The  single 
specimen  classes  were  here  also  well  represented,  and 
the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  following  order: — 
Red,  heavy-edged:  1st,  Mr.  S.  Bertram,  with  Colonel 
Clark  (Norman)  ;  2d,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Princess  of 
Wales;  3d,  Mr.  Turner;  and4*h,  Mr.  John  Hines,  with 
the  same  variety  ;  and  Sth,  Mr.  Turner,  with  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  (Fellowe.-).  Only  one  light  red-edged 
variety  was  shown,  /(.■.,  Thomas  William  (Cloudy), 
shoA'n  by  Mr.  Turner.  Purple,  heavy-edged:  Mr. 
Turner  ist  with  Leah,  and  4th  with  Cynthia  (  Turner), 
light-edged  usually,  but  medium  in  this  instance  ;  and 
Mr.  Djug'as  2d  and  5th  with  Chanticleer  (Fcllowes), 
and  3d  with  Mrs.  May.  Purple,  light-edged  :  1st 
and  3d,  Mr.  Douglas  with  Mary  ;  Mr.  Turner  2d 
with  Cynthia — very  correct  here  ;  4th  with  Mrs. 
Harland,  and  5th  with  Alice  ( Lord ).  Rose  or 
scarlet,  heavy-edged  :  Mr.  Douglas  ist  with  Mr?. 
Allcroft,  and  2d  with  Ethel  ;  3d,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Miss  Wood,  4th  with  Mrs.  Allcroft,  and  5th  with 
Miss  Wood.  The  premier  Plcotee  was  John  Smith, 
a  very  fine  heavy  red-edged  flower,  shown  in  Mr. 
Douglas'  stand  of  twenty-four. 

Several  varieties  were  shown  for  certificate^;,  but 
these  were  only  awarded  to  two,  viz.  Lady  Louisa 
(Abercrombie),  a  pretty  heavy-edged  light  rose 
fl  jwer,  and  Clove  Carnation  Mrs.  Matthews 
(Matthews),  pure  white,  very  sweet,  and  a  rare 
grower.  Both  of  these  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner. 
Yellow-ground  Picoteeswere  very  poorly  represented, 
and  concerning  them  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr.  H.  Catley,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hooper.  A  fine  lot  of  blooms  were 
shown  in  the  miscellaneous  classes  for  selfs  or  Fancies, 
for  the  most  part  "  good  flowers  gone  wrong  "  in  the 
matter  of  colour,  but  very  showy  for  all  that.  The 
awards  for  twenty-four  blooms  went  to  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Buxton  ;  and  for  twtlve  to 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath. 

A  Rose  Show,  but  not  the  show  of  the  season,  was 
held  in  coniunction  with  the  above,  the  prizes  being 
offered  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company.  In  the 
way  of  comments  or  details  we  need  say  but  little,  the 
display  being  only  of  moderate  dimensions,  and,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  period,  and  the  late  heavy  rains, 
there  was  a  great  lack  of  quality.  The  Hereford 
growers  had,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the  competi- 
tions, the  three  highest  prizes  offered  going  to  that 
ciiy.  With  forty-eight  single  trusses  Messrs.  Cranston 
&  Co.  were  well  ut,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
coming  in  2d,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
3!.  Mr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Bennet,  of 
Stapleford,  also  competed,  but  at  a  manifest  disadvan- 
tage. Messrs.  Cranston  &:  Ce.  were  also  I  st  for 
twenty-four  trios,  Mr.  Turner  being  2d  here,  and  Mr. 
Cant  3d.  Mr.  W.  Corp,  of  Oxford,  was  the  most 
successful  competitor  in  the  next  two  classes,  taking 
lat  prizes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  respectively, 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  coming  in  2d,  and  Mr.  H. 
Bennett  3d  in  the  first-mentioned  class ;  and  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  latter.  The  leading 
amateur  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Jowitt,  of  the  Old  Weir, 
Hereford  ;  and  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  of  Heavitree, 
Exeter — the  first-named  gentleman  being  1st  for 
twenty-four  singles,  and  Mr.  Baker  occupying 
the  same  honourable  position  for  eighteen  dis- 
tinct single  trusses.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
three  trusses  of  each,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  of  Lei- 
cester, was  1st.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  sent  the  finest  stand 
of  a  dozen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  in  a  class  for  six 
blooms  of  any  variety  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose,  Mr. 
J.  Tranter  came  in  1st  with  some  rich  golden-yellow 
coloured  Marechal  Niels,  while  in  a  corresponding 
class  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Mr.  Cant  was  ist  with 
Alfred  Colomb. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the 
show  were  a  fine  group  of  Lilium  auratum  and  a 
large  collection  of  showy  Verbenas  from  Mr.  Turner, 
a  large  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  and 
Pansies  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham  ;  a  fine  stand 
of  cut  Verbenas  from  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley  ;  and 
a  basket  of  plants  of  the  charming  Mauve  Beauty 
Stock  from  Mr.    Richard  Dean,  of  Ealing.     Messrs, 


H.  Line  &  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  also  showed  the 
same  half-doz-n  pot  Vines  exhibited  by  them  on  the 
previous  day  at  South  Kensington,  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  they  proved  a  great  source  of 
attrac'ion. 

Ludlow  Rose  Show. — Seven  gated  Ludlow  has 
distinguished  herself  once  more  in  the  annals  of 
history — she  has  held  a  Rose  show  all  to  herself. 
What  a  picturesque  town  ir  is  !  Crowned  by  the 
most  perfect  palatial  ruin  in  England  her  streets  creep 
terrace  upon  terrace  up  the  wooded  hill  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  River  Teme.  Within 
walls,  over  which  of  yore  floated  the  banners  of  vic- 
toriou-i  Stephen — where  the  Edwards,  Henry  VIIl  , 
and  Elizabeth  held  court— where  Prince  Arthur  (at 
all  events  an  important  part  of  him)  lies  baried — the 
modern  archers  of  the  Teme  celebrate  their  innocent 
orgies,  and  return-ticketers  sow  broadcast  shells  of 
the  wonted  hard-boiled  egg. 

In  1460,  while  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  raging, 
Ludlow  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists,  and  it  was 
at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  that  Pembroke 
fought  his  losing  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross.  In 
memory  of  these  battles  the  pretty  little  prenesline 
Rose  (Pr^enestina  variegata),  so  well  known  by  its 
scarlet  streaks,  was  named  York  and  Lancaster,  com- 
bining as  it  does  the  red  and  white,  their  distinctive 
fancies.  Who  knows  that  it  was  not  introduced  in 
the  buttonhole  of  one  of  the  "choice  body  of 
veterans  from  Calais,"  who  were  brought  over  by  the 
Eirl  of  Warwick  and  quartered  within  these  seven 
gates?  Peace  to  their  ashes  !  And  what  would  say 
the  modern  disciples  of  bones,  nitrate  of  soda,  guano, 
soot,  and  the  like,  to  the  instructions  given 
120  years  ago  in  Eicn^  or  the  Conipleat  Gardener^ 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  tins  and  that  other 
miraculous  variety,  the  "  double  red  ?"  I  give  them  : 
"  No  compost  is  needed  for  them,  as  comniin  garden 
mould  perfectly  answers  the  purpose." 

Liter  on  her  beauties  will  adorn  the  portfolios  and 
walls  of  many  a  high-art  collection,  as  long  as  water- 
colour  shall  endure  by  Varley,  David  Cox,  Leitch — in 
short  by  every  artist  whose  good  genius  has  guided  him 
and  his  easel  within  sight  of  Ludlow  Castle.  But  a 
modern  war  of  the  Roses  has  been  fought.  A  small 
faction  (now,  we  hope,  defunct)  arrayed  itself  against 
the  promoters  of  this  Rose  gala.  Did  they  forget  that 
Roses,  though  certainly  during  that  short  period  do 
reign  supreme,  usurp  only  one  fortnight  ?  Are  not 
the  remaining  fifty  weeks  of  the  year  enough  for  the 
other  branches  of  horticulture?  Oh,  monster  of 
the  green  eye,  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
dallied  with  an  emblem  the  purity  of  which  should 
have  placed  it  beyond  your  venom  ! — for  is  it  not 
written  anent  "Lord  Thomas  and  the  faire  Annett," 

*'  He  had  a  Rose  into  his  hand, 
He  gave  it  kisses  three, 
And,  reaching  by  his  nut-brown  bride. 
Laid  it  on  Annett's  knee." 

(N.B. — The  "  nut-brown  bride  "  is  discovered  hanging 
over  the  fair  Anneit  holding  a  dagger  at  point,  fully  a 
foot  long,  but  she  was  none  the  worse  for  it.)  How- 
ever, pluck,  and  the  ably  directed  energies  of  a  lady 
who  lives  not  100  miles  from  Ashford  Hall  won  the 
fight,  and  the  trysting  tree  was  declared  to  be  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  on  July  12,  1S77. 

Next  year  (for  this  is  to  be  an  annual  event)  the 
committee  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  card-trick  of 
the  National,  for  I  heard  an  exhibitor  say  that  the 
jam  on  the  double  entry  label  was  not  honey  to  the 
lip  ;  moreover,  it  was  the  cause  of  a  block  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  approach. 

The  general  management  and  ubiquity  of  the  officers 
in  charge  was  beyond  praise,  and  could  not  have  been 
excelled  had  they  been  the  most  practised  veterans, 
for  which  exhibitors  were  very  grateful — it  matters 
much. 

or  novelty  quA  Rose  there  was  none.  Among  the 
nurserymen — whose  boxes  were  judged  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Bulmer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  and  Mr.  T. 
Jowitt — Lee,  of  Lyonshall,  took  three  ists,  with 
fresh  and  well  set  up  flowers  ;  Cranston,  Griffiths, 
and  F.  A.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  taking  the  2'ls  and 
3ds.  Such  a  disposition  of  prizes  reminds  one  of  the 
old  rhyme,  slightly  altered — 

"To  teach  his  foreman  Roses  his  leisure  he'd  employ 
Until  at  last  the  old  man  was  beaten  by  the  boy." 

L^e  and  Griffiths  are  both  sports  from  Cranston  (I 
do  not  the  least  detract  from  their  high  merit),  but 
the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Cranston  was  exhibiting  at  Clilton 
and  a  third  place  on  the  same  day.  But  what  a  dodo  to 
be  m  three  places  at  once  !  He  always  goes  on  with 
a  good  sport  at  any  risk. 

Among  the  amateurs  (open),  Mr.  Jowitt  wis  Ist 
for  thirty-six  and  twelve,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright 
for  twenty-four  and  twelve  Maicchal  Niels ;  Miss 
Tarratt  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer  taking  the  2ds 
and  3ds,  The  prizes  for  local  amateurs  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Berrington,  Mr.  Kcddie,  and  Miss  Hall.  It 
will  take  another  year  to  bring  cottagers  to  the  scratch. 
Mr.  Arkwright  sent  an  interesting  collection  of 
twenty-four  varieties  of  real  old  ones    (half-a-handful 
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of  each) — Persian  yellow,  with  the  straw-coloured 
and  pink  Briers  in  centre,  supported  by  Bourbon 
Noisette,  Provence,  Moss,  Damask,  and  Boursault ; 
but  to  name  them,  who  could  do  it,  unless  perchance 
Mr.  Curtis?  The  absence  of  prizes  for  trebles 
induced  several  to  stage  their  spare  Roses  with  good 
effect. 

The  Bay-leaf  for  floral  decoration  incited  but  few 
to  action,  but  to  see  Miss  Evans'  lovely  vase  was 
worth  a  journey  —  simplicity,  grace,  and  treat- 
ment of  tone  were  throughout  predominant.  Yes, 
simplicity  can  be  predominant.  Once  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  went  to  a  celebrated  artist  (say  Fre- 
derick Tayler),  and  thus  he  spake :  *'  Give  me  lessons ; 
I  don't  want  much,  only  just  to  make  a  sketch  with  a 
i^w  lines,  as  you  do."  Quoth  the  great  man  :  '*  Go 
home  again;  this  result  is  from  the  laborious  study 
of  forty  years. "  The  art  is  one  of  leaving 
out  lines,  not  of  cramming  them  in ;  but  every 
stroke  must  be  in  its  right  place.  Is  is  not 
so  also  of  the  decoration  of  a  vase  ?  Materials, 
flowers,  foliage,  glass  were  all  there,  but  with  that 
one  exception  all  I  saw  was  either  a  crude  formality 
or  a  simple  bit  of  haymaking.  Yes,  there  was  one 
other — a  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  a  toss-up  whether  the 
centre  of  gravity  fell  within  or  without  the  vase. 

I  have  heard  since  that  the  practice  of  detaining 
Ptoses  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  show.  For  reasons 
which  I  need  not  give,  this  must  not  be.  In  Edward 
IV. 's  time  the  privilege  of  tryingand  executing  culprits 
within  herself  was  granted  to  Ludlow.  Rose  stealers 
beware  ! — this  faculty  may  be  revived. 

But  you  are  yawning.  Ludlow  has  stuck  one  more 
feather  in  her  cap.  Corvesdale. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  :  The  Rose 
competition  and  summer  flower  show  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  July  11,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  Edinburgh.  In  the  Rose  competition  the 
number  of  entries  was  greatly  restricted  to  what  was 
expected,  on  account  of  many  of  the  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  having  no  blooms  in  a  sufficiently  advanced 
state.  If  all  outdoor  flowers  were  deficient  in 
numbers,  the  display  of  those  raised  under  glass  was 
far  above  average  merit  and  very  attractive.  Of 
ornamental  foliagR  plants  and  Palms  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent exhibit.  The  Fuchsias  were  well-grown  and 
in  capital  condition,  but  the  Pelargoniums  were 
hardly  up  to  the  mark.  The  Cape  Heaths  were  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Lanark,  showed 
some  dainty  Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  Phal^enopsis 
Luddemanniana,  the  latter  with  over  twenty  flowers. 
The  collections  of  Ferns  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibition,  and  seldom  before  has  so  uniformly  fine  a 
lot  of  this  favourite  plant  been  got  together  at  a 
Caledonian  show.  The  cup  given  by  the  Lawson 
Seed  and  Nursery  Company  for  the  best  six  exotics 
fell  to  Mr.  James  Green,  gr.  at  Murrayfield,  with  the 
following  SIX  varieties  : — Todea  superba,  T.  inter- 
media, and  the  Adiantums  cardiochlecna,  assimile, 
gracillimum,  and  pedatum. 

In  the  Rose  competition  the  well-known  name 
of  Hugh  Dickson,  of  the  Belmont  Nursery, 
Belfast,  once  more  headed  the  list  of  honours.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  fewer  rivals  than  formerly  to 
contend  against — the  only  other  nurserymen  who 
tried  conclusions  with  him  being  Messrs.  Robert- 
son &  Galloway,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
Stranraer.  Mr.  Dickson's  prize  Roses  sustained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Belmont  Nursery. 
The  gem  of  the  collection  was  undoubtedly  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  with  large  and  well-disposed  petals  of  rare 
merit.  Others,  however,  were  not  far  behind  it, 
among  which  may  be  noted  Camille  Bernardin,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Le  Havre,  and 
Etienne  Levet.  Messrs.  Robeitson  &  Galloway's  lot 
was  also  exceedingly  good.  To  Mr.  Smith,  Stranraer, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  not  in  time  to  have  his  entries 
scheduled,  the  judges  made  an  extra  award  for  a  lot 
of  twenty-four  Roses  which  were  in  every  way 
deserving  of  the  honour  accorded  to  them.  In  the 
gardeners*  and  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Parlane  came  to 
the  front  with  an  excellent  two  dozen  from  the 
gardens  at  Golfhill.  One  or  two  looked  nearly  as 
good  as  some  in  the  Belfast  cases,  such  as  La  France, 
Dupuy  Jamin,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The 
fragrant  Tea  Roses  were  a  very  choice  array 
— one  bloom,  named  Rubens,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
M*Cullocb,  Phantasie,  being  in  its  way  a  perfect 
beauty. 

The  fiuit  shown  was  not  plentiful  but  was  of  excel- 
lent quality,  though  many  of  the  Grapes  were  far 
from  ripe.  Mr,  Johnston,  Glamis,  again  asserted  his 
superiority  as  a  grower  in  this  department,  his  collec- 
tion being  first-class.  To  Mr.  M'Connachie  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  ist  prizes  for  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  Grape?,  both  being  ripe  and  beautifully 
finished.  The  plate  of  Peaches  from  Whitehall  which 
took  1st  also  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  There  were 
comparatively  few  exhibits  of  vej^etables.  As  usual, 
several  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  city  contributed 
greatly  to  the  adornment  of  the  hall  by  sending  exhi- 
bition plants  from  their  greenhouses.    The  orchestra 


and  the  front  table  were  mainly  occupied  by  the  Law- 
son  Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  with  a  goodly  collec- 
tion of  Palms  and  other  ornamental  plants.  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  were  strong  in  fancy 
Pansies  and  Violas  ;  Messrs.  Methven,  Princes  Street, 
had  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  assortment  of  plants  in 
pots  and  cases,  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  col- 
lection of  Iris ;  while  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  ex- 
hibited some  fine  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Pelargoniums. 
First-class  Certificates  were  given  to  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Co.  for  their  white  bedding  Viola  Nonpareil,  for 
the  show  Pansies  Pilrig  Beauty  and  Mrs.  Thomson, 
and  for  the  following  fancy  Pansies  : — Mrs.  Cree, 
Mrs.  Ingram,  William  Blackwood,  and  Louisa  Milne. 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  also  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate  for  the  undernoted  fancy  Pansies  : — Mrs, 
Currie,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Wolfe 
Murray,  Lady  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Lady  Hay,  and 
Miss  Hay.  Scotsman, 


Wanstead  and  Leytonstone  Floricultural  : 
'Yuly  S- — This  Society  held  its  eleventh  annual  exhi- 
bition in  the  grounds  of  J.  Biggs,  Esq.,  Oak  Hall, 
Wanstead,  and  speaking  by  comparison  with  its  pre- 
decessors it  well  maintained  its  position  in  all  respects 
save  vegetables,  which  have  been  but  very  indiffer- 
ently shown  in  any  part  of  Essex  this  season.  The 
chief  classes  for  plants  were  well  contested.  Alder- 
man Finnis  (Mr.  Simmons,  gr. ),  having  been  very 
successful  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Fuch- 
sias, Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  Acbimenes, 
and  vegetables,  &c.  For  fine-foliage  plants,  for 
which  the  heaviest  prizes  in  the  show  were  offered, 
S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (G.  Hay,  gr.),  was  1st,  with  large 
showy  examples.  The  class  for  six  Coleus  was  warmly 
contested,  the  highest  award  being  carried  away  by 
J.  Harrold,  Esq.  (W.  Knott,  gr.),  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
being  very  conspicuous  amongst  them.  Splendid 
examples  of  Lycopodiums  came  from  W.  Fowler, 
Esq.  (Mr.  Monk,  gr.),  some  of  which,  even  L.  apoda, 
were  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  perfect  examples  of 
cultural  skill — the  same  exhibitor  being  ist  with 
Hydrangeas,  specimen  Ferns,  Crotons,  bouquets,  &c. 
Some  very  fine  examples  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  were  shown  by  A.  Geere,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Frost,  gr  ),  which  proved  quite  a  feature  at  the  exhi- 
bition. Amongst  amateurs  Mr.  Abbott  had  some 
excellent  Ferns.  In  the  classes  for  cut  Roses  Mr. 
Bristow,  Little  Blake  Hall,  proved  a  worthy  exhi- 
bitor, distancing  his  competitors. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  filled  and  contested 
classes  consisted  of  that  "open  to  all,"  wherein  a 
group  of  fifteen  plants,  flower  and  foliage,  to  be 
arranged  for  effect  and  quality,  were  asked.  The 
chief  prize  fell  to  Mr,  Monk,  gr.,  as  above.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  at  this  end  of  the  tent,  a  well 
flowered  specimen  of  the  pretty  Asclepias  curassavica. 
The  best  "design  of  a  flower  garden,  size  5  feet 
by  3  feet,"  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Windebank, 

An  admirable  collection  of  wild  flowers  was  staged 
by  the  Misses  Loscombe  and  G.  A,  Stable,  both  the 
Latin  and  English  names  very  legibly  written  being 
attached  to  each  specimen.  We  were  gratified  to  see 
amongst  them  the  lovely  old  flowering  Rush,  Butomus 
umbellatus,  and  to  be  assured  by  a  reverend  gentle- 
man present  that  this  fine  old  British  plant  really 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  single  vase  for  a 
drawing-room  table,  by  Miss  Biggs,  worthily  took  the 
1st  prize — that  for  dinner-table  decoration,  put  up  by 
Miss  Bland,  taking  a  similar  award.  Perhaps  the 
finest  six  pots  of  Strawberries  we  ever  saw  staged 
were  those  shown  by  R.  R.  Cotton,  Esq.  (J.  Beadle, 
gr.),  whether  for  size  of  fruit,  their  abundance,  or  the 
immense  foliage  and  robustness  generally  ; — they  were 
exceedingly  fine.  Fruits  were  fairly  well  shown — ■ 
J.  Biggs,  Esq.,  Oak  Hall  (J.  Cassell,  gr.),  being  ist 
with  Black  Grapes ;  Mr.  G.  Hutchinson  (Mr. 
Thurgood,  gr.)  staged  splendid  crimson  Queen 
Strawberries,  the  Peaches  of  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Sayers,  gr.),  being''as  good  Royal  Georges  as 
any  we  recollect  to  have  previously  seen  staged.    VV.  E. 


Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural : 
'^iily  II  and  12, — -The  great  summer  show  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Leazes  Park,  a  portion  of  the 
Town  Moor,  and  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  a  flower- 
show  cannot  well  be  found,  more  especially  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  The  ground  most  suited  to 
the  show  lies  high  and  much  exposed  to  winds — a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  selecting  tents  for  the 
purpose;  in  this  respect  the  committee  seemed  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  first  sight  would  impress  one  of  a 
huge  winter-garden,  or  a  large  tent  covered  in  with 
span  or  ridge-and-furrow  roofing.  The  larger  speci- 
mens were  arranged  on  tables  near  the  ground,  whilst 
others  for  cut  flowers  and  fruit  were  fixed  at  suitable 
height?,  in  some  cases  a  little  too  high — a  defect  easily 
remedied  another  year.  Although  the  Newcastle 
show  has  had  some  good  meetings  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  North,  on  this  occasion  it  has  even 
surpassed  itself,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  the 
result  of  issuing  a  liberal  schedule — in  fact  I  think  it 
safe  in  saying  that  it  contained  more  special  prizes 
than  any  other  schedule  issued.     There  is  another 


important  feature  here  that  it  would  be  well  for  other 
societies  to  imitate— that  is,  to  secure  sufficient  funds 
by  subscription  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  show  : 
a  capital  plan  of  providing  against  a  rainy  diy. 

Unfortunately  lur  the  iocal  exhibitors  the  leading 
prizes  were  taken  by  distant  exhibitors.  The  Ist  prize 
for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  ;i^io,  went  to  Mr, 
Tudgey,  gr.  to  T.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Hen  wick 
Grange,  Worcester,  with  splendid  plants  of  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum,  Genetyllis  tulipifera,  and  others 
equally  fine  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Normanby  Hall, 
Middlesborough  :  in  this  collection  were  some  fine 
Ixoras  and  Allamandas,  well  grown  and  splendidly 
flowered.  Mr.  Moult,  gr.  to  Lord  Ravensworth, 
showed  a  splendid  plant  of  Ixora  Williamsii  in  his 
collection  :  this  proves  to  be  the  best  Ixora  in  culti- 
vation. The  class  for  three  flowering  plants  were 
much  of  the  same  character  as  the  six,  the  1st  going 
to  Mr.  Sleighthole,  Armley,  near  Leeds,  who  had  one 
of  the  best  flowered  Stephanotis  floribunda  seen  this 
season.  The  ornamental-foliage  plants  were  numer- 
ous and  exceedingly  fine,  the  ist  prize  going  to  Mr. 
Tudgey,  with  well  grown  specimens  j  2d  to  Mr. 
Noble,  gr.  to  J.  Fry,  Esq.,  Darlington.  In  this  col- 
lection was  the  finest  plant  of  Croton  Johannis  that  we 
have  seen,  well  coloured.  This  will  make  a  splendid 
exhibition  Croton. 

The  class  for  six  Ferns  brought  several  exhibitors 
— Mr.  Tudgey  Ist,  with  six  neat-grown  plants  of 
Gleichenias,  Adiantum  gracillimum  ;  Mr.  Noble  2d, 
Mr.  Thompson  3d.  The  class  for  three  Ferns  were 
nice,  well-grown  plants,  and  a  number  of  competitors. 
The  class  for  three  Ericas  was  only  middling,  the  1st 
and  2d  going  to  Mr.  Tudgey.  Show  Pelargoniums 
were  very  fine,  Mr.  King,  of  Bedale,  taking  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  in  the  same  class.  This  is  a  matter  that  has 
happened  in  other  classes,  and  would  seem  worth  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  There  were  also  some 
nice  collections  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  shown.  For 
six  Coleus  in  6-inch  pots  there  were  sixteen  exhibitors, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  classes  the  judges  had  to  deal 
with.  Mr.  Moult  1st,  Mr.  Sherwin  2d,  Mr. 
Stockeley  3d.  Lilium  auratum,  two  pots,  1st  to  Mr, 
Sleightholm,  of  Leeds,  were  gigantic  plants,  at  least 
S  feet  high  and  well-flowered.  Dinner-table  plants 
brought  sixteen  competitors.  This  is  a  class  of  plants 
worthy  of  encouragement,  as  it  forms  a  very  interest- 
ing feature  in  a  flower  show,  and  it  also  provides  a 
useful  plant  for  home  decoration.  Cut  flowers 
(forty-eight  Roses),  brought  ten  exhibitors,  and  of 
note,  from  a  distance — the  finest  lot  ever  exhibited 
in  Newcastle :  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough,  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  1st  prize  ; 
Messrs.  Davidson  &  Co.,  Hereford,  2d  ;  Messrs.  Cran- 
ston &:  Co.,  Hereford,  3d.  Class  19,  thirty-six  Roses  : 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  ist,  Mr.  Turner  2d,  Messrs. 
Davidson  &  Co.  3d.  Class  20,  twenty-four  Roses  : 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  1st,  Mr.  Turner  2d,  Messrs. 
Davidson  &  Co.  3d,  There  were  many  other  classes 
of  Roses,  which  were  shown  in  excellent  condition, 
and  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  show. 

Table  Decorations. — The  1st  prize  in  this  class  was 
a  magnificent  cup  offered  by  the  President,  Major 
Wood,  worth  25  guineas.  This  was  taken  by  Mr, 
Thompson,  gr.,  South  Hill,  Chester-le- Street. 
This  was  decided  by  all  the  judges  present  to  be  the 
best  they  have  ever  seen,  and  more  especially  the 
arrangement  of  the  epergnes  for  the  centre.  The 
other  prizes  taken — 2d,  Mr.  Gellenden ;  3d,  Mr. 
Sanderson  ;  4th,  Mr.  Methven  j  5th,  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson.  These  were  all  put  up  in  a  creditable 
manner,  and  altogether  commanded  considerable 
admiration. 

Fruit. — This  was  on  rather  a  limited  scale,  bnt  the 
quality  in  most  cases  was  good.  For  the  best  Pine- 
apple, Mr.  H.  C.  Letts,  gr.  to  Earl  Zetland,  Up- 
leatham,  was  ist ;  Mr,  Noble,  of  Darlington,  zd. 
Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  :  Mr.  Moult  1st,  Mr. 
James  Mann  2d,  Mr.  Hutchinson  3d.  Two  bunches 
black  Grapes :  Mr.  Hutchinson  ist,  Mr.  Simpson 
2d,  Mr.  Mann  3d.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  in 
limited  quantities,  but  the  prizes  lor  fruit  were  not 
such  as  to  command  a  large  show. — In  the  amateur's 
class  there  were  some  excellent  plants  shown,  far 
above  the  average  that  we  generally  meet  with. — A 
large  circular  tent  was  principally  filled  with  miscel- 
laneous collections  from  the  trade,  the  one  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
cntre, 'staged  with  some  beautiful  sfecimens  of  his 
new  and  rare  plants,  including  Croton  Queen  Victoria, 
Adiantum  palmatum,  Panax  laciniatum,  and  altogether 
the  most  choice  and  attractive  group  ever  shown  in 
Newcastle.  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
S.  Nain,  Mr,  Charlton,  Stewart  &  Mein,  all  exhi- 
bited large  collections,  which  added  very  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  show.   {From  a  Correspondent) 


(©Jttuarg. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Peter  Drum- 
MOND,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  William 
Drummond  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  Stirling.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  died  at  Edinbuigh,  at  the  age  of  seventy.eigh', 
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July    12. — A  very  fine  warm  day.     Partially  cloudy. 

—  13. — A  fine  day,  warm  and  cloudy.     Few  drops  of  rain 

at  11  P.M. 

—  14. — Dull  and  showery,  fine  at  times.     Cool  day. 

—  15, — Generally  fine,  but  frequently  dull  and  showery. 

—  16. — A  dull  miserable  wet  day.     Cool.     The  rain  fell 

very  heavily  at  night. 

—  17. — Overcast  and  dull  till  evening.     Then  fine.     Clear 

at  night.     Rain  iell  in  early  morning,  and  from 
5  to  7  p.  M. 

—  18. — A  fine  day.     Partially  cloudy.     Cool. 


London  :  Barometer^ — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  July  14,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in- 
creased from  30.19  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
to  30.32  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  steadily 
decreased  to  29.29  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
30  inches,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
week,  and  0.02  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  ranged  from  774*  on  the  loth  to 
60.1^  on  the  8th ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
71^".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  varied  from  451°  on  the  Sth  to  59^°  on  the 
14th  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  524°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
19*,  the  least  range  in  the  day  was  10'^,  on  the  I4i.h, 
and  the  greatest  24^°,  on  the  10th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows:— Sth,  5i°.9,  -  10°.  i  ;9th,  57^.2,- 4".  9  ;  loth, 
63°. 8,  +  I°.6;  nth,  ei^.S, -o''.5  ;  12th,  6z°.2>,-\-0°,/^  ; 
I3tb.  62^2, -o°.3;  14th,  62''.7,  +  o°.i.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  60°,  3,  being 
2°  below  the  average  of  sixty  years*  observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  1514° 
on  the  loth,  143^"  on  the  12th,  139°  on  the  I3ih, 
and  i27i''on  the  nth;  on  the  9th  the  reading  did 
not  rise  above  106^.  The  lowest  readings  of  a  ther- 
mometer on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky, 
were  351"  on  the  Sth,  39.1°  on  the  9th,  and  404°  on 
the  13th ;  the  mean  of  the  seven  low  values 
was  43  ,i^ 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.  W.,  and 
its  strength  brisk.  The  weather  during  the  week  was 
for  the  most  part  fine  and  cool,  though  the  sky  was 
generally  cloudy. 

J^ain  fell  on  two  days  during  the  week ;  the 
amount  collected  was  0.40  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  79,|°  at  Nor- 
wich, 77^"  at  Cambridge,  774°  at  Blackheath,  and 
77°  at  Nottingham  ;  at  Liverpool  and  Bradford  66]" 
was  the  highest  temperature.  The  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  724".  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  air  observed  by  night  were  404°  at  Netting- 
ham,  42i°  at  Bristol  and  Eccles,  and  43"  at  Hull ; 
at  Liverpool  53.J*  was  the  lowest  temperature  :  the 
general  mean  Irom  all  stations  was  45".  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at 
Nottingham,  36^°,  and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  \2\°. 
The  mean  range  of  temperature  from  all  stations  was 

27^. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  of 
the  air  was  the  highest  at  Cambridge,  IzTt  and 
the  lowest  at  Liverpool  and   Bradford,   both  63^" ; 


the  mean  from  all  stations  was  68^".  The  mean 
of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  of  the  air  was 
the  lowest  at  Truro,  49°,  and  the  highest  at  Liver- 
pool, 554";  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
52i°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  the  least  at  Liverpool,  8°,  and  the  greatest 
at  Cambridge,  22" ;  the  mean  daily  range  Irom  all 
stations  was  ^54^ 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  ttations  was  584",  being  3^°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76,  The  highest 
value  was  6i",  at  Norwich  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
lowest  56.1  ^  at  Truro,  Eccles,  and  Bradford. 

J^ain, — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  the  several 
stations  varied  from  2\  inches  at  Wolverhampton  and 
Manchester  (2  inches  of  which  was  measured  on  Satur- 
day at  each  place),  to  one-tenth  of  an  mch  at  Nor- 
wich and  Bradford,  at  Portsmouth  two -hundredths  of 
an  inch  only  was  measured.  The  fall  of  rain  on 
Saturday,  July  14,  at  some  places  was  very  heavy, 
I:',  inch  fell  at  Liverpool,  i^  inch  at  Eccles,  i  inch 
at  Sheflield,  and  eight -tenths  of  an  inch  at  Brighton, 
Bristol,  and  Hull,  whilst  at  Portsmouth,  Bradford, 
Norwich  and  Sunderland  no  rain^fell.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  nearly. 
The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine, 
though  the  sky  was  for  the  most  part  cloudy. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  72}**  at  Aberdeen  to 
62^°  at  Greenock  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  (>']{''.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
between  42.^°  at  Aberdeen  and  49?;°  at  Edinburgh; 
the  general  mean  from  all  stations  was  45 1°.  The 
mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  from  all 
stations  was  21  i". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  57°,  being  2\°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  sSi**,  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
the  lowest  55",  at  Paisley. 

J?ai7t. — The  amounts  of  rain  vaiied  from  I5  inch  at 
Greenock,  \\  inch  at  Dundee,  and  i  inch  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  at  Aber- 
deen  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  nine- 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
72^",  the  lowest  51:}°,  the  range  20:]",  the  mean 
60';°,  and  the  fall  of  rain  i\  inch. 


Erratum. — At  p.  58,  col.  2,  July  14,  in  "Meteoro- 
logical Observations  for  June,"  the  mean  amount  of 
cloud  should  be  4.2. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(Enquiries* 


He  tJiat  quesiioneth  much  shall  lee. 


much. — Eacon. 


195.  The  subjoined  questions  would  be  better  referred 
to  some  local  solicitor,  but  as  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  give  their  personal  experience  we  print 
the  questions.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  refer  to  matters 
of  great  importance  to  horticulturists.  Complaints  fre- 
quently reach  us  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  or 
perhaps  of  its  administration,  and  on  all  accounts  it  is 
most  desirable  that  some  authoritative  settlement  should 
be  arrived  ;— i.  "  Having  purchased  some  land  for  a 
nursery  and  being  now  erecting  greenhouses  on  it,  I 
wish  to  know  if  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Local  Board  in  the  form  and  materials 
used  in  their  construction,  as  they  are  away  from  other  pro- 
perty? 2.  Are  not  all  horticultural  erections  considered 
stock-in-trade,  and  not  rateable  ?  "  7-  W-  lVil//ams. 

r96.  Ants. — Would  some  of  your  readers  oblige  me 
as  to  the  best  means  of  ridding  a  meadow  of  ants  ? 
The  soil  is  clay,  and  I  have  dug  ihem  out  every  winter 
for  years,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  as  they  seem  as 
strong  as  ever.  A  Constant  Reader. 


Apiary  :  M.  A.  J.,  Hcadon.  You  have  adopted,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  nadir  system  with  your  bees. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  which  hive  the  queen  will  have 
made  her  home,  although  she  will  probably  in  your 
case  be  discovered  in  the  under  hive.  We  should 
advise  you  to  take  the  bottom  hive  away  about  the 
first  week  of  August.  First  smoke  them  thoroughly 
with  old  fustian,  then,  without  losing  time,  turn  the 
bottom  hive  on  the  top  of  a  pail  ;  at  the  same  time 
carefully  lift  the  upper  hive  on  the  top  of  it,  tying  a 
tablecloth  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  bees  ; 
then  gently  drum,  or  beat  the  under  hive  with  both 
hands  ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  of  the 
bees  will  have  ascended  to  the  old  hive.  This 
may  now  be  lifted  on  the  old  stand.  This  operation 
of  driving  should  be  performed  on  a  very  line  and 
warm  day  about  noon  ;  if  it  is  done  carefully  you  will 
not  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  single  bee,  and  you  will  also 


be  secure  of  the  queen.     If  the  old  hive  is  worthless 
or  decayed  drive  them  into  the  lower  hive  ;  in  this  • 
case  you  will   find  very  little  honey.     If  you  find  any 
difficulty  write  us  again  at  once. 

Books  ;  T.  G.  H.  We  know  of  no  book  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

Cucumbers  :  R.  S.  W,  T.  The  appearance  is  not  like 
the  disease,  but  is  rather  suggestive  of  debility. 
As  they  were  growing  so  vigorously,  possibly  you  have 
not  kept  up  the  feeding. 

FiCHstA  :  C.  Turner.  Mr.  Bland's  Champion  of  the 
World  is  an  enormous  flower,  and  evidently,  from  the 
foliage,  of  vigorous  growth  also.  The  leaves  sent 
were  4  inches  long  by  2t  inches  broad  ;  and  the  flower 
(red  and  purple,  double)  3  inches  across  the  expanded 
sepals,  which  are  over  ;{  inch  broad,  and  2|  inches 
across  the  densely  double  corolla.  For  a  conser- 
vatory, where  it  could  be  grown  to  large  size,  it  would 
be  a  telling  variety,  but  is  too  coarse  for  pot-cuUure. 

Gkapes  :  Subscriber.  The  berries  are  badly  scalded  ; 
the  sun  must  have  caught  them  damp,  or  else  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  shade  of  the  foliage.  The 
variety  is  very  subject  to  this  affection. 

Insects  ;  A  SuJ/erer.  The  leaves  are  being  devoured 
or  skeletonised  by  the  Rose-leaf  Saw-fly.  You  can  do 
nothing  but  pick  them  off  and  burn  them,  or  kill 
them  between  the  finger  and  thumb. — y.  Mullings. 
Crioceris  Asparagi,  the  Asparagus  beetle.  It  belongs, 
as  your  intelligent  correspondent  surmises,  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Colorado  beetle.  No  cure  known  on  the 
small  scale  except  careful  hand-picking  and  knocking 
off  the  larv^  into  an  open  umbrella  held  reversed 
below  them,  and  then  destroying  those  that  are 
taken.  A.  M. — J.  Webster.  The  Lime-leaf  nail-gall 
produced  by  a  small  mite  called  Phytoptus  tiliarum. 
Not  common.  A.  M.—A  Subscriber,  Reading,  sends 
us  three  beetles,  which  were  found  clinging  to  the 
inside  of  a  barrel  received  from  New  York  last  April, 
and  which  he  thinks  may  "  probably  be  a  species  of 
Colorado  beetle."  They  are  no  such  thing — only 
common  black  beetles  !— C  H.  This  is  the  Pear  tree 
slug  (Tenthredo  adumbrata) — a  saw-fly  that  does  con- 
siderable mischief  to  the  fruit  by  destroying  the  cuticle 
and  parenchyma  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  wlien- 
ever  it  is  present  in  large  numbers.  A.  A/. 

Insect  in  Bee-house  :  A.  F.  Osmia  parietina— a 
wild  bee  whose  nest  is  often  found  in  locks  and  other 
out-of-way  places.  It  does  no  harm  to  hives  so  far  as 
we  know.  A.  AI. 

In.sect  in  Gingeu  :  VV.  T.  The  small  borer  has  done 
all  the  mischief.  Its  name  is  Xyletinus  pectinicornis. 
More  next  week.  A.  AI. 

jASMiNc:  Cam.  It  appears  to  be  the  variety  of  the 
white  Jasmine  sometimes  called  grandiflorum,  which 
is  we  believe  the  same  as  Jasminum  affiue.  We 
were  not  aware  that  it  produced  double  flowers, 
and  would  recommend  you  to  propagate  some  of  the 
shoots  which  do  so,  and  see  if  this  quality  is  constant, 
or  merely  the  result  ot  the  very  "  free  "  growth  you 
mention. 

Landscape  Gardener  :  Agricola.  Read  the  works 
of  Kemp,  Repton,  and  Loudon,  and  place  yourself 
under  some  one  who  stands  high  in  the  profession.  The 
practical  part  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  and 
the  principles  by  well  directed  study. 

Mealy-bug  in  Conservatory:  W.  R,  B.  We  have 
no  experience  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  carboUc 
acid.  As  the  house  is  to  be  cleared  and  the  creepers 
all  cut  back  well,  we  should  recommend  before  paint- 
ing and  whitewashing  to  thoroughly  wash  and  scrape 
the  walls  and  roof,  using  soft-soap  dissolved  in  water, 
and  applied  as  hot  as  possible — boiling  hot— from  a 
garden  engine  after  washing,  if  practicable.  Then  we 
would  remove  the  whole  of  the  surface  soil  to  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  inches  and  renew  it,  or  if  paved  all 
over  the  scrubbing  and  scalding  process  should  be  fully 
carried  out  on  the  floor  also.  Of  course  all  cavities 
and  crevices  on  the  wall  or  woodwork  should  be  closely 
stopped  with  mortar  and  putty  respectively  before 
applying  the  whitewash  or  paint.  So  much  for  the 
house.  The  stems  of  the  creepers  so  far  as  retained 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  plants  set  outdoors— no  doubt  infested  more 
or  less — should  be  looked  over,  cleaned,  and  well 
washed  wiih  the  engine  two  or  three  limes  before  they 
are  returned  to  the  house. 

MiLDHW  :  W.  D.  F.  You  do  well  in  dusting  the  leaves 
and  fruit  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  easiest  way  of 
applying  it  is  through  a  muslin  bag.  You  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  put  too  much  sulphur  on  the  pipes, 
or  make  them  too  liot,  or  the  result  will  be  a  serious 
loss  of  foliage.  Try  Speed's  Mildew  Annihilator.  It 
is  sold  in  bottles,  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of. 
MiMULUS  :  Alimnla.  The  specimens  were  too  imper- 
fect to  judge  ;  it  seems  to  have  some  ol  the  features 
of  M.  roseus,  but  as  a  seedling  it  may  be  distinct  in 
habit,  and  eventually  prove  to  be  worth  introducing 
to  general  cultivation. 
Names  of  Plants  :  Dick  Radclyjffe  6»  Co.  An  umbel- 
liferous plant,  which  we  cannot  name  without  (lowers 
and  i^cixW..— Agricola.  i,  Cynosurus  cristalus  ;  2,  Poa 
trivialis  ;  3,  Festuca  ovina. —  W.  Hop-wood.  Clethra 
arborea.  —  Duncan  Munro.  Melia  Azedarach.  — 
F.  W.  N.  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  nat.  ord.  liricacere. — 
'/..  y.  X.  Campanula  persicifolia.  — A'.  G.  Vanda 
testacea,  Rchb.,  Aerides  testaceum  of  IJndley. — ('.  R. 
Dendrobium  chrysanthemum. — y.  C.  A'.  Saccolabiurn 
gurwalicum,  very  near  iS,  guttatiim.— .^f.  y.  N.  There 
are  too  many  garden  varieties  of  Coleus  for  us  to 
undertake  to  name  any  of  them,  and  especially  from 
leaves  only. —  It^.  D.  F.  We  cannot  tind  any  indica- 
tion of  their  having  been  received. — A,  H.  Lastrea 
cpmula. 
Pelargoniums  :  y.  George.  Your  flowers  had  sadly 
fallen  to  pieces,    St.  George  (Ivy-lcaved)  is,  however 
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a  decided  advance  on  any  we  have  seen  yet  in  size  of 
flower  and  in  form  ;  it  is  a  bright  rose-pink.  The  other 
Ivy-leaved  sorts  are  less  striking.  General  Grant,  a 
scarlet  Zonal,  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  flower  and  truss  are  concerned. 

Phylloxera  :  C.  H.  The  specimens  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  decide  with  certainty,  but  we  fear  the  worst. 
Please  send  some  more  roots,  and  pack  them  so  that 
they  will  not  get  dry  before  reaching  us. 

Strawb£RRies  :  G.  C.  Short.  The  box  and  its  contents 
were  completely  smashed. 

Touting  for  Situations  :  R.  S.  The  practice  you 
mention  is  decidedly  very  bad. 

Trees:  Various:  G.  M.  i,  yes,  but  not  advisable; 
2,  apply  to  iMessrs.  Barron  &  Son,  the  Elvaston  Nur- 
series. Borrowash  ;  3,  the  flowers  are  red,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  autumn.  It  grows  to  a  moderate  sized 
tree. 

Vine-Leaves  Spotted  :  A.M.  P.  We  should  regard 
the  yellow  spotting  as  a  sign  of  debility,  so  that  your 
suggestion,  that  the  borders  are  in  a  bad  condition,  is 
probably  correct.  We  do  not  detect  any  insect  or 
fungus. 

Vine  Mildew:  Gov  slant  Reader.  Try  Speed's  Mil- 
dew  Annihilator. 

White  Plum  Leaves:  Diss.  Generally  considered 
due  to  excess  of  bloom  ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  correctness  of  the  explanation. 

$^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Pubhsher  at  the  office  of  this 
J  ournal. 

•»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "  Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Papery  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Communications  Received. — A.   A.   (thanks).— C.   W.   S.- 
W.  S.— A.  W.— P.  L.  S.— J.  F.  R.— A.  S.  K.— J.  H. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  July  19. 
Cherries  are  still  arriving  in  bad  condition,  and  are 
only  cleared  at  very  low  prices.  Currants  have  im- 
proved, and  Raspberries  continue  to  make  ready  sales  at 
high  rates.  Owing  to  the  London  season  being  nearly 
over,  the  demand  for  high-class  fruits  has  considerably 
decreased,  and  we  may  now  look  forward  to  a  steady  fall 
in  such  goods  as  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  &c.  James 
Webber,  Wholesale  Aiple  Market. 


Cut 

s.  d.  s. 

Boiivardias,  per  bun.  10-4 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  10-2 
Carnations,  perdozen  06-2 
—  12  bunches  ..  30-9 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  3  o-  g 
EschschoUzia,  dozen 

bunches  ..  ..20-6 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  0-12 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..20-9 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-6 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  o  5-  i 
Lihes  (in  variety),  12 

sprays  . .  ..10-2 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  40-9 
Myosocis,  12  bunch.  3  0-12 


Flowers. 

d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  06-20 

—  zonal,  12   sprays  03-10 
Pinks  (white  and  co- 
loured), 13  bun.  ..  6  o-iz  o 

Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..  z  o-  2  o 
Rocket,  12  bunches  30-60 
Roses(outdr.),i2bun.  2  6-  9  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  o 

—  moss,  12  bunches  6  0-12  o 
Stephanotis,  iz  spr,  2  o-  g  o 
Stocks.  12  bunches. .  40-80 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  3  c-  g  o 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun,  4  0-12  o 
Tropcfiolum,  12  bun,  10-40 


Balsams,  per  dozen 
Bedding-out    plants, 
per  doz. 

—  in  boxes,  each  . . 
Begonias,  per  doz. . . 
Bouvardias,  do. 
Calceolaria   . . 
Clematis 

Cockscombs,  per  doz. 
Coleus,  per  dozen   .. 
CyperuSjdo. ,. 
Dracaena  terminalis 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Ferns,  in  var,,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  0-12  o 

16-30 
16-26 

6   0-I2   o 

12  0-24  o 

6  0-18  o 

6  0-24  o 

4  a-i2  o 

30-90 

6  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-24  o 

40-.. 

2    6-15    O 


Fuchsias,  per  dozen. 
Heaths,  variety,  doz,  12 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  1 
Mignonette,  per  doz,  3 
Myrtles,  do. , .  ..3 
Palms  in  variety,each  3 
Pelargoniums,  p.  doz.   9 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  2 
Petunias,  per  doz,  , .  6 
Rhodanthe,  per  doz,  6 
Roses,  per  dozen     .  ,18 

—  fairy,  per  dozen  4 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.12 


d.  s.  d. 
0-18  o 
0-60  o 
o-iS  o 


0-90 
0-90 
6-21  o 
0-36  o 
6-90 
0-jS  o 
0-12  o 
0-60  o 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 


Vegeta 
s.  d.  s,  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Aubergines,  p.    doz.  60-.. 
Beans,  French  (new), 
per  100       . .         ..13-26 

—  English,  per  bush.  16  o  — 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrois,  per  bunch.,  o  7-0 
Caul  iflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle . . 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each     . . 
Endive,  per  doz. 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30 
Garlic,  per  lb,  ..06-.. 
Gooseberries,  green, 

per  quart   . .  ..06-.. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  B!adish,p,  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 

Potatos  (new) ;— Jersey  Kidneys, 
gs.  to  lOJ, 


6-40 
;  6-  2  o 


10-20 


Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mint,  green,  bunch 
Mushrooms,  per  pott. 
Onions,  12    bunches 

—  young,  per  bun. 
Parsley,  per  bunch. . 
Peas,  green,  p,  bush 

—  shelled,  per  qt. 
Radishes,  per  bunch. 

—  Spanish,  doz.    .. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Salsafy,  per  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  .. 
Turnips,  per  bundle 

—  new,  per  bundle 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz. 


,  lar.  to  14^,  percwt. 
per  cwt. 


s.'d,  s.  d. 

20-.. 

06-.. 

10-30 

90-.. 

06-.. 

09-.. 

30-60 

I  6-  .. 

01-03 

10-.. 

20-.. 

06-08 

10-.. 

06-,. 

26-.. 

30-.. 

04-06 

10-16 

30-60 


Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  I 
Apricots,  per  box  . .  20-30 
Cherries,  p,  J^-sieve  60-80 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..16-80 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  8  0-12  o  ; 
Melons,  each  ..  4  o-io  o  ' 

Oranges,  per  100     . .  12  0-20  o 


Peaches,  per  doz. 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  p.  lb. 
Figs,  green,  each 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
. .  6  0-24  o 

. .  20-60 
,.04-16 
. .  04-10 


SEEDS. 

London  :  yufy  18. — Rather  more  activity  is  now  seen 
in  the  agricultural  seed  trade,  the  recent  genial  and 
welcome  rains  having  greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for 
field  Rape  and  Mustard  seeds.  Several  parcels  of  new 
English  TrifoUum  have  this  week  arrived  at  market : 
this  year  our  home-grown  seed  has  the  start  of  the 
French.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  market  to-day  was 
some  speculative  business  in  yearling  Trefoils  at  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  late  currencies.  One  or  two 
samples  of  new  English  Trefoil  Cosh  have  already  put 
in  an  appearance  on  Mark  Lane.  As  previously  noted, 
the  prospects  of  the  new  Trefoil  crop  are  uniformly  un- 
favourable, both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  red  Clover 
seed  there  is  no  business  at  present  doing.  Foreign 
Italian  will,  it  is  said,  be  plentiful ;  and,  consequently, 
low  offers  are  being  made  from  France.  In  bird  seeds 
there  is  no  variation  of  importance.  For  the  few  blue 
Peas  remaining,  former  terms  are  readily  obtained. 
Feeding  Linseed  tends  upwards.  Johfi  Shaw  6*  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants,  37,  Marh  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  was  firm.  The  prices 
demanded  for  Wheat,  both  English  and  foreign,  were 
2j.  above  those  of  a  week  back,  but  millers  were  not 
anxious  buyers,  and  the  improvement  was  not  in  all 
cases  submitted  to.  For  Barley  an  advance  of  u.  per 
quarter  asked  upon  grinding  qualities  was  not  readily 
given.  Malt  remained  as  before.  For  Oats  prices  were 
the  turn  better,  except  as  regards  Archangel.  Maize 
was  fully  as  dear  ;  while  Beans,  Peas,  and  flour  were 
quiet  at  late  rates. — The  tone  of  the  market  on  Wednes- 
day was  hardly  so  good  as  on  Monday,  owing  to  the 
more  settled  weather.  The  holders  of  Wheat,  however, 
were  not  anxious  sellers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
limited  businesss  doing  the  advanced  prices  of  Monday 
were  supported.  Barley  was  rather  dull,  and  of  Oats, 
of  which  there  was  a  good  supply,  the  trade  was  dis- 
appointing. Maize  was  pretty  firm  ;  and  as  regards 
Beans,  Peas,  and  flour  no  change  was  reported. — 
Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  July  14  : — 
Wheat,  62J.  3c?.  ;  Barley,  34J.  ']d.  ;  Oats,  28J.  lot^.  For 
the  corresponding  week  last  year : — Wheat,  48^.  ^d.  ; 
Barley,  32J.  ^d.  ;  Oats,  30J.  id. 


CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  there  was  a 
demand  for  beasts,  and  prices  were  not  lower,  choice 
qualities  meeting  a  very  ready  sale.  Sheep  and  lambs 
were  plentiful,  but  trade  was  dull  for  them.  The  top 
quotations  are  quite  the  extreme  for  choicest  descriptions. 
There  were  very  few  calves  on  offer,  and  trade  was 
unaltered.  Quotations  :— Beasts,  41.  6d.  to  $s.  2d.,  and 
5J.  Bd.  to  6s.  2d.  \  calves,  $s.  to  6^.  ^d.  ;  sheep,  5.T.  to 
5J.  6d.,  and  $s.  lod.  to  6s.  Sd.  ;  lambs,  ys.  to  ys.  lod. ; 
pigs,  4J.  4rf.  to  5J.  4d. — On  Thursday  prime  small  stock 
sold  at  about  Monday's  prices,  but  inferior  was  droop- 
ing. For  sheep  the  trade  was  rather  healthier,  and  the 
best  breeds  a  shade  dearer.  Lambs  were  quiet  but 
steady,  and  calves  sold  at  about  late  rates. 

HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that  there 
was  a  steady  trade  for  fodder  at  the  following  prices  :  — 
Prime  Clover,  loos.  to  140s.  ;  inferior,  851.  to  g^s.  ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  goj.  to  124^-.  ;  inferior,  yos.  to 
85^-.;  and  straw,  44J-.  to  60s.  per  load.  The  supply  was 
moderate.  —  On  Thursday  there  was  a  fair  supply  of 
hay  and  straw  on  sale  ;  trade  was  moderate,  and  prices 
steady.  Quotations  :  —  Clover,  best,  looj.  to  140J.  ; 
inferior,  85J.  to  95J.  ;  hay,  best,  gos.  to  124J.  ;  inferior, 
70J.  to  851.  ;  and  straw,  44s.  to  6oj.  per  load. —  Cum- 
berland Market  quotations  :  —  Superior  old  meadow 
hay,  128s,  to  135J.  ;  inferior,  1051.  to  114J. ;  new  hay, 
goj-,  to  105J.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  132J.  to  140s.  ;  in- 
terior, 105^.  to  iiSj-.  ;  new  Clover,  gos.  to  iios.  ;  and 
straw,  S7^'  to  ^°^'  P^"^  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that,  with  arrivals  on  a  moderately  extensive  scale,  the 
trade  continues  steady,  at  the  following  prices  :— Jersey, 
round,  2ooi^.  to  220s.  ;  ditto,  kidneys,  210s.  to  240J. ; 
Cherbourg,  round,  200j-.  to  210s.  ;  ditto,  kidneys,  190J. 
to  220J'.  ;  Essex  kidneys,  200J.  ;  Kent  kidneys,  260J.  ; 
Essex  shaws,  igoj.  to  210^.  ;  Kent  shaws,  2oar.  to  230J.  ; 
Dutch  Potatos,  3.1.  6d.  to  4^.  6d.  per  basket. — The 
imports  into  London  last  week  consisted  of  988  baskets 
200  bags  from  Rotterdam,  776  cases  302  boxes  from 
Cherbourg,  434  barrels  148  tons  from  Dunkirk,  123 
baskets  41  packages  from  Antwerp,  516  boxes  from 
Palermo,  495  boxes  from  Barfleur,  276  cases  from  St. 
Vaast,  73  barrels  from  Hamburg,  77  baskets  from 
Havre,  58  from  St.  Nazaire,  26  from  Malta,  and  35 
packages  from  Naples. 

COALS. 

Business  at  market  during  the  week  was  steady  at 
previous  prices,  the  only  rise  being  in  Hartleys,  whic  h 
advanced  6d.  Quotations  : — Bebside  West  Hartley, 
17J.  3^. ;  Walls  End— Haswell,  19J. ;  Hetton,  igs. ; 
Lambton,  i8.r.  6d. ;  Seaton,  i^s.  yi.  \  East  Hartlepool, 
i8j.  gd.\  Thorpe,  ifo.  6d. 


Sole  Hedallists  for  the  Best  Hot-Water 
Apparatus  at  the  TTnlted  States  Centennial 
International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 
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'WRIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


GUARANTEED 

T/ie  most  Powerful,  the  most  Rapid,  the  most 

Economical,  the  Simplest,  and  the 

Cheapest  in  the  World. 


"  The  '  Boiler  of  tlie  Future."    I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyards. 


From  tlie  "  Garaener,"  July,  1877. 

WRIGHT'S   PATENT 

ENDLESS  FLAME-IMPACT  BOILERS. 

*'  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  existence  of  these  boilers, 
or  of  their  inventor,  was  a  pamphlet  I  received  through  the 
post.  Its  perusal  sa-isfied  me  that  Mr.  Wright  had  a  sounder 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  heating  water  than  any 
author  I  had  ever  perused.  I  also  liked  the  construction  of  his 
boiler  better  than  any  I  had  previously  met  with.  Mr.  Lewin, 
gardener,  Drumpellier,  was  represented  as  having  fixed  one  of 
these  boilers,  and  as  bearing  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  and 
as  1  knew  Mr.  Lewin  to  be  not  only  a  good  gardener,  but  a 
shrewd,  clever  man.  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  boiler  must  be  of 
the  excellence  which  my  own  knowledge  of  such  matters  led  me 
to  conclude  it  was  from  its  construction. 

-  "  Having  occasion  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
last  February,  I  went  to  Airdrie  and  called  on  Mr.  Wright, 
who  took  me  to  the  foundry  in  Glasgow  where  the  boilers  are 
manufactured.  There  he  put  one  together  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  closer  examination  of  it  only  strengthened  my  preference 
for  it  over  all  boilers  I  had  previously  seen.  I  ordered  a  4-C 
boiler,  which  I  have  fixed  to  heat  2600  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  in  two 
early  vineries.  One,  a  Muscat-house,  200  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  is  built  and  planted',  the  other  will  not  be  built  till 
autumn  ;  so  that  at  present  the  boiler  is  only  heating  1300  feet 
of  pipe,  which  it  does  with  a  very  small  fire  and  the  damper 
nearly  close  in,  burning  little  more  than  half  the  coal  used  in 
any  other  boiler  I  have— and  I  have  some  of  the  most  approved, 
both  of  my  own  and  other  people's  designs. 

"The  result  of  the  trial  I  have  had  of  Wright's  boiler  is,  that 
I  have  ordered  four  more,  and  will  pull  out  all  my  other  boilers 
as  opportunity  occurs,  and  replace  them  by  his,  with  a  view 
both  of  saving  and  efficiency. 

"  No  doubt  many  will  ask  wherein  consists  the  cause  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  boiler  over  others  ?  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  when  fresh  coal  is  added  to  the  fire  of  any 
other  boder  known  to  the  writer,  the  first  process  that  goes  on 
is_  the  distillation  of  the  gas  from  the  new  coal,  and  its  rapid 
discharge,  in  advance  of  the  flame,  up  the  chimney  and 
unconsumed.  This  is  not  only  a  great  evil  in  itself,  but  to 
effect  it  the  heat  is  extracted  from  the  fire  that  was  in  the 
furnace  when  the  fresh  coal  was  added,  and  little  or  no  benefit 
is  got  from  the  fire  till  the  gas  is  up  the  chimney  and  the 
destruction  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  has  begun. 

"  Many  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  this  loss  : 
and  no  doubt  careful  stoking  can  do  much  in  the  case  of  targe 
boilers  for  generating  steam,  where  there  is  a  long  fire,  and 
where  the  fresh  coal  is  always  added  to  the  front  of  the  fire, 
compelling  the  gas  to  pass  over  the  red  fire  and  get  ignited  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  boilers  used  for  heating  hothouses,  this  is  not 
practicable,  and  especially  with  ever-changing  stokers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  think  if  they  throw  a  given  quantity  of  coal  on  the  fire 
no  further  care  is  needed.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Wright's  boilers, 
distillation  of  gas  takes  place  as  in  others,  but  It  has  no  possible 
chance  of  escape  unconsumed — for  gas  and  flame  are  compelled 
to  meet  face  to  face,  over  and  over  again,  ere  they  leave  the 
boiler  ;  consequently  all  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  the  heat  from 
it  made  to  impinge  directly  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  boiler  on  its  way  upwards.  Here  lies  the  great 
secret  of  this  boiler's  power. 

"  What  also  adds  not  a  little  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
boiler  is  the  method  adopted  for  supplying  a  hot-blast,  by 
passing  air  from  the  front  of  the  cast-iron  stand  on  which  the 
boiler  IS  placed  through  an  intricate  passage,  till  it  is  discharged 
at  the  back  of  the  ash-pit  under  the  bars.  This  leads  to  the 
most  perfect  combustion  of  the  commonest  dross-coal.  There 
is  also  an  arrangement  by  which  a  hot-blast  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  through  the  furnace  door.  Then  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  air  entering  the  furnace  all  round,  where  the  first 
section  is  laid  on  the  heater-jacket  of  the  boiler  ;  this  has  the 
same  eff'ect  on  the  fire  as  the  well-known  Argand  burner  has  on 
the  lamp,  giving  a  clear  fierce  flame.  These  boders  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  simple  castings,  jointed  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  rings,  which  allow  them  to  expand  and  contract ;  there- 
fore they  are  sure  to  be  the  safest  of  boilers. 

"Wm.  Thomson. 

"Tweed  Vineyard,  June  14,  1877." 


"  I  think  yours  the  most  perfect  *Heat  Trap '  yet  invented. 
—David  Thomson,  Dnimlanrig  Gardetis." 


For  details  and  particulars  as  to  the  various  sizes  made,  and 
prices,  please  see  our  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Our  Boilers  and 
Heating,"  which  will  be  handed  to  all  applicants,  post-free. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  TMrty  Different  BoUers  of 

all  powers,  sizes,  and  heights,  and  can  vary  these  to  suit  any 
particular  situation  or  requirement. 


WM.    WRIGHT   &   CO., 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

AIBDSIE,    near    QLASOOW,     IT.B. 
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HE^^  HUNDRED 
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In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horticultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenbouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  Mansion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.  C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Etthnaies  and  Plans  frat. 


PAXTON'S        CALKNDAR. 


Now  Rcadv,  a  New  and  thoroughlv  Revised  Edition  or  the 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY     COMPILED     BY     THE     LATE     SIR     JOSEPH      PAXTON,      M.P, 

OPINIONS    OF    THE     PRESS. 


It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  experienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modern  kinds,  in  place 
of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoroushty  sound,  practical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unneceisary,"— ,IA"(/iii«if 
Countiet  Herald. 

'■  This  is  a  handy  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  containing 
much  and  varied  information  likely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cotugers,  &c. ,  who  possess  a  garden. 
To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we' heartily  recommend  it."— 
Lloy(Ct. 


"  We  are  quite  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whift  of  perfume 
froni  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  '  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thoiisand.*  We 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  this  tittle  book 
broadcast."  — Gar'(/«(^ri'"  flTa^azitte. 

"  The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  having  small 
plots  of  ground.  The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  of 
them  being  excellent  in  quality.  To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  being  a  most  concise  and  useful 
v/ork."— Beits  Messenger. 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  3*d. 


W.     RICHARDS.     41.     WELLINGTON     STREET.     STRAND.     LONDON,     W.C. 


S.   OWENS  &  CO., 
HYDRAULIC       ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    BAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  dist  ince,  without  cost  for  labourer  motive-powei,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  outained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  4&1, 
No.  49(7. 


No.  49. 
No.  54*. 

No.  44. 

No,     4. 


(JARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 
THE    CASSIOBQRY    FIRE    E.XTINGUISHER,   as    designed    for    the 

Right  Ho,i.  the  K.irl  of  Essex. 

WROUUHT-IRON  PORTADLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  brother  Power. 

PORTAnLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Birrels  for  Horse  or 

.w„„5'"'""  •''>■«'••  |(;;irdens,  S:,:. 

IMPROVED  DUUnLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for   Watering 

(iAI.VANISF,D  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Girtlen  use. 
No.  so  and  511.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENfilNES  of  every  description. 
No.  18.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PU.MPS,  on  Legs  with  Flexible  Suction. 
WiTFD^'.f;^.^il'['.  '"O-  Manuf-iciure  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &o.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES 

HVDRANTS    HOSE  hPES&"/'^ '**'*■    "'^'''"'^'    '^'^^'N"  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution       " 

''         ■  '     °' "'^-  Parlkulars  Uiken  in  any  f art  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimaltsf urnishrd . 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES     CAN     BE     HAD     ON     APPLICATION. 


No.  y)b.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


FIRE  MAI.NS, 
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RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.  have 
to  ofler  the  foUo\vin£j — 
DRAC/ENA  DRACO,  i}<  foot,  30s.  pS  dozen. 

,.     AUSTRALIS.  ^%  foot,  i2i.  per  dozen. 
CHAM^PEUCE  CASSABONyE,  41.  per  dozen. 

„     DIACANTHA,  6.1.  per  dozen. 
ARALIA  QUINQUEFOLtA,  good  plants,  301.  to  431.  perdoz. 

,,     SIEBOLDIl,  Qs.  per  dozen. 
SEMPERVIVUM  BOLLII,  41.  per  dozen. 

„    TABUL,EFORME,  61.  per  dozen. 
ECHEVERIA  METALLICA  GLAUCA,  very  strong,  lai. 

per  dozen. 
BEGONIAS,  tuberous,  good  plants  and  sorts,  now  out-of-doors, 

65.,  OJ'.,  and  12J.  per  dozen. 
CENTAUREA  BAEYLONICA.  strong,  6s.  per  dozen. 
CEANOTHUS  DIVARICATUS,  strong,  9s.  to  taj.  per  doz. 
„     AFRtCANA,  strong,  gs.  per  dozen. 
„     VEITCHII,  9^.  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


T 


0 


THE        TRADE        ONLY. 


COCOS  WEDDELLTANA,  good  plants,  631.  and  84s.  p.  doz. 
ARALIA  VEITCHII  GRACILLIMA,good  plants,  iz&r.  and 

168s.  per  dozen. 
ARALIA  FILICIFOLIA,  good  plants,  841.  and  126s.  p.  doz. 
ARALIA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  841.  per  dozen. 
KENTIA  GRACILIS,  2o3s.  per  dozen. 
GEONOMA  PRINCEPS,  42s.,  631 ,  and  841.  per  dozen. 
PANDANUS  PANCHERi,  i26i.  and  i68s.  per  dozen. 
THRINAX  ELEGANS.  24s.  and  42s.  per  dozen. 
CROTON  ANDREANUM,  631.  and  105s.  per  dozen. 
DRAC/ENA  ROBINSONIANUM,  1471-.  per  dozen. 

J.  LINDEN,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium 

R    O    S    E    S^ 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES, 

KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD. 


(ESTADLISHED      1875.) 


THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Messes.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres)  arc  now  in  iuU  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  i\  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  wliere 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


T 


Bose  Blooms  for  Decoration_supplied. 
EBBS'        UNIVERSA 


BCD   JULY 

Price  -,s    larfje  si^e  \s.  dd.  each 


FUMIGATOR, 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ferneries,  Frames,  Poultry  House,-;, 
Infirmaries,    Sliips,    Bed-rooms,    &c. 

This  cheap  and  thoroughly  effective 
Fiimii;ator  requires  no  attention  when 
once  lit,  no  fear  of  flaming,  no  waste  of 
material,  every  particle  being  given  off  lu 
dense  smoke. 

Testintontal. — "  I  shall  never  think  of 
using  pots  again." 

Wholesale  and  Retail  of 


FLANAGAN  and  SON, Seedsmen, gS.Cheapside, London, E.G. 


J.C.^Vheeler&Son 

ARE   THE 

WHOLESALE   AGENTS 

IN  GREA  r  BRITAIN 

FOR     THE     SAI-E     OF     THIS     VALUAIILE 

FERTILISER    AND    DISEASE 
PREVENTATIVE. 

Directions  f 07'  use  "will  be  sent  with  each  packet. 


For  Terms,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  apply  to 

J.  C.WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

59,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 


NEW 


RUSSIAN 

For     1877. 


MATS 


The  First  Importation  is  now  on  the  way 
rom  Archangel,  and  Prices  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to 

J.  BLACKBURN  k  SONS, 

4   and   5,     WORMWOOD     STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


ARCHANGEL,     llilAT-Q     PETERSBURG 
PACKING  IVIA  I   O  ETC. 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 


Bamboo  Canes,   Virgin  Cork,  S-v. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S   IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


J. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

RLACIC-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners^  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  s've  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

RoBlxer's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
jV.^L5^a  pl^'ier  sorts  are  specially 
ia^^^^  suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,   incure  no 

fiu^ther   labour  or  expense,  ■ ■- 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c..  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  EUckfriars,  S  E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEV'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

/^RNA-MENTAL     PAVING     TILES, 

V/  for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.  Balconies,  &c., 
U-:ym  -^s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  S:c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  In  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &:c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses-above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  E. — Orders  promptly  executed  bv  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  'J'tade. 


RUSTIC 


Garden  Furniture 


H    GREAT    VARIETY. 

-am 


Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs, 
and  Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water 
Harrows,  Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools,  Fancy  Wirework, 
Birdcages,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Fumiturti  at 
lowest  marked  prices. 

CATALOG CJE.':    POS T-FR BE. 

THE  PANKLIBANON,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


SILVER 


.Cb 


<$^ 


^ 


MEDAL 

AW.-VKDED   AT 

iW  Einningham  Meoting,   _y^^ 
^^   Koyal  Agricultural 
Society, 
1876.     ^  ^^ 

HIGHEST  KOKOR 

AT  'IIIK 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
Fhiladelpbia. 


x 


.# 


l« 


specially  adapted  for   Pumping  in 
GcntlemenB'    Houses    and    Gromidfl. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWARD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,    WHITECEOSS    SXEEET,  LONDON. 


CRITCHLBY'S  PATEN^ 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULAriNG  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


„WGQBE]^GBAfirJb; 


'^  15.  /A.ILDMAY  QflpVi; . 

""  LoN^'Do^f■^f■o 


vV:/7-,:3:R,THU^F,.gMITif. 


10RTICULTURAI 
;  WAR-MI:i\|.G. 


/irHlTECTUBE  /IPPLIED  TO  CONgE  ffl/tTOHlE^ 


HB/ITING  APP/\R/TU^  of  EVEf^Y   DE^(rRlPTIOM. 

By  Hot  Water,  Steam  or  Warmed  Asi^ 

See     illustrated  catalogue  PostFbee 
DESncNS  If  Estimates  om  AppLiCflTioN. 


Offices  II- Showrooms. 46  G.HARiNdCRos,s. 


A,  Iron  Bo.\-   fitted   up   water-tight       b.  Pipe     or   Supply  ol 
Water  from  Boiler.      c,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot- 
Water.      E.  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box.    I 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning   Water   to    Boiler.        H,  I,  J,   K,' 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  different  desrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation   of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
raay  be  fitted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted   for  forcing   houses  where    top  and  bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fi.Ked  In  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for  working,  without  regard   to   the  position  of 
the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  :— 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1873. 
"  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  thiit  the  . 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  iis  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  A"; 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  prac  ically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cron'ic, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and   Plans   furnished   for  Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.      Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


ROSSERSRUSStlLi 
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rORTICULTURAL    IRON    and   WIRE 

WORKS. 

For  Conservatories 
Wirework  Baskets. 
Wirework  Trellis. 
Wirework  Flower 

Stands. 
Ironwork  Flower 

Stands. 

Balloon  and  other 

Trainers. 

Garden. 
Wirework  Arches. 
Wirework  Roseries. 
Wirework  Summer- 
houses. 
Wirework  Screens. 
Wirework  Hurdle 
Fencing. 
Iron  and  Wire 
Espaliers. 
Iron  Gates. 
Water-piping  laid  on 
in  Gardens. 

Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

of  Designs. 

R.  HOLLIDAY.  Iron  and  Wire  Works,  2A,  Portobello 
Terrace.  Netting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W. 

NETTING    for    FRUIT    TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds,  &c.,  2  yards  wide,  yi.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  2Q5. ; 
4  yards  wide,  td.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  20J, 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  3  yards  wide,  erf.per  yard;  4  yards 
wide,  \s.  per  yard  ;  ^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  td.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6i.  td.  and  7^.  td.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

THOMAS'S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.   508. 
Vtry  strong  and  durable.    Reduced  Prices,  iotj. 


G.iUaniscd  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  -WD  SP.\LED  2  FHET  APART,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES  :— 

6  feet  high,  63.  per  yard ;  7  feet  higb,  7s.  per  yard. 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
becuring  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3^, 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  401.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  ol  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.   J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINOTON  WIREWORKS, 
383   and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  P,Y  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.    THE    P'^INCE    OK   WALES, 

H.R.H.    THE    Du'kE    OF    EDINBURGH, 

Tbe  Brltleta,  Indian  and  Colonial  GovemmentB, 

10,000  of  the  NotaiUty,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 

Ballway    and  Canal    Companies,    Collieries,  Iron 

masters,  &c.,  &c., 

I3  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOB    WOEK. 

Il  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BBICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAIIJ  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post   Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA    BELLE    SAUVAGE   YARD, 

LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

And  31,  BACHELOR'S   WALK,  DUBLIN. 
No  Agbnts, 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mi.\ing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u^ed  cold.  It  is  used  m  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  heve  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1S77. 

"  T/w  Rylcys.  Aldcrly  Edge,  Majic/icstcr.^yi&ssxs.  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs. — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I  comider  it  tlte  best  tliht<^  knoivii/or  t/ie  /rcserrntion  of  all 
outdcoy  work,  eitlur  -wood  or  h-on,  that  requires  to  be  painted, 
— Yours  respectfuRy,  Ale-red  Lowe.  J. P." 

Apply  to  HILL. ind  SMITH.  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley;  and  iiS,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  he  obtained. 

CA  UTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  dtc, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

bexham:  &  SON, 

g.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  2o-in.  by 
i2-in.,  2o-in.  by  i4-in,,  zoin.  by  i6-in,,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


ES3 


SI; 


W^ 


SKTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOrl 

Illustralions,  Price  Lists,  and  Testinwniih /m. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  in   any  part  of  the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed, 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DABLINGTON. 


./vT, 


LASCELLCS'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  nnd  CREENHOUSES.-AII 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  lliail  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  Ijy  tile  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one, 

'I'he  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  rcijuircd. 

W.  H.  LASCEI.LES,  tat,  nunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.,  will 
sujiply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   llUII.DERand   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55.  Lionel  Street.  liirmincham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 
LOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 
f,3r  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses    in    the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Archftects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  -and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  iii. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON.h,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

W      M      A      N 


I  From  £10 
(to  £1000. 


JOHN  BOW 

GREENHOUSES-every  description,  ■)  ^ 
VINERIES-all  the  latest  improvements,  k 
GLASSHOUSES-perfect  ventilation,  )  '" 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER  and  TIMBER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

G-  "R.  E  TH  "N"'  C! 

PATENT  "8ILEN8IVIE880R," 

Or  Noiseless  Lawn-mowing,  Rolling,  and 
Collecting  Machines  for  1877, 

The  Winner  of  every  Prize  in  all  cases  of  competition. 


The  superiority  of  these  Machines  over  tho.'^e  of  all  other 
makers  is  universally  acknowledged.  They  will  Cut  either  lone 
or  short  Grass,  Bents,  5:c.,  wet  or  dry. 

These  advantages  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 

They  are  the  simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  to  work, 
the  lea.st  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  make  little  noise  when  in 
use,  and  are  the  most  durable  Lawn  Mowers  extant. 

The  largest  stock  of  Mowers  kept  in  London  is  to  be  found 
at  our  Establishment,  54  and  %^,  Illackfriars  Road,  where 
purchasers  can  select  from  upwards  of  500  machines  of  hand, 
pony,  and  horse  power,  and  have  their  orders  executed  the 
same  day  they  are  received. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  sent  out  is  guaranteed  to  Rive  entire 
satisfaction,  otherwise  it  may  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to 
the  Purchaser. 

N.B.— Those  who  have  Lawn  Mowers  to  repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishment, 
where  they  will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  Efficient  Staff  of 
Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application. 

GREEN'S  PATENT~R0LLER8 

For  Lawns,  Drives,  Bowling  Greens, 
Cricket  Fields,  and  Gravel  Paths. 

SUITABLE    FOR    HAND    OR    HORSE    POWER. 


They  can  be  hid  of  all  r^spLulrb'c  Ir   iimoiigcis  iiid  Seedsmen 
in  the  United  Kingdonl .  or  direct  from  the  Maiiufaclurcrs 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON, 

SMITH KIELD    IRONWORKS,    LEEDS; 
And  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD.   LONDON,  S.E. 

ror  Salfl  3. 

STEVENS*  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  lonij  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipe';,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH.  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

JOSEPH     IJRAMHAM,     Horticultural 

Y      and  Hot-water  Enginkek,  Wii;r;  Worker,  Whaver, 
etc.,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  ihc  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  healing  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p,  647.  Also  a  WEf^DED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  HACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  IJacks  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fi.x  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered   LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers.  IRON  and  WMtE  WORK  in  all   br.nnchcs.     Refer- 
ences from  Nob.emen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 


^4 
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GARDENERS,  AND   OTHERS,  WANTING    PLACES, 

26  words  I  J.  6^.,  and  dd.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5J.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tlie  Office 
by   Thursday  noon. 

AU  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom:  12  Months,  ^i  3^.  lod.;  6  Months, 

115.  \id.\  -3,  Months.  6j. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


S  T  "IT  "XT  TT  "KT  S ' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE 


BfiSTs^^   nmw 


BOILER, 


After  long;  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  fuU  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.     &c.,     &c. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,    Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  bein^  base  imitations. 


THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils, 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8(^,  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent  Discount  for  six  months  ;  aoper  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

REVUE  de  rHORTlCULTURE  BELGE 
et  liTRANGKRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C,  Ilaltet,  T.  Euchetet,  F,  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Giilon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J,  Kickx,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin.  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle.  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lor,,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishnig  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-ofiice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-ofiice,  Ghent. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3J.  6rf., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON;  S.iw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1S65  by  F. 
BuKVENicH,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  V.\n 
Hulle,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  loj.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Farms.  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midla^id  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


New  Book. 

Will  be  ready  on  Monday,  Julyss,  1877,  price  5;.;  by  post  55.  4^/., 

THE  ROYAL  PARKS  and  GARDENS  of 
LONDON  :  their  History  and  Mode  of  Embellishment. 
With  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  series  of  Designs  of  Flower- 
beds and  Borders,  with  examples  of  Planting  them  effectively 
according  to  the  several  styles  known  as  Carpet,  Geometrical, 
and  Sub-tropical  Bedding  ;  besides  Notes  on  the  Propagation 
and  Culture  of  the  Plants  employed.  Also  the  Artistic  Arrange- 
ment of  Colours.  By  Nathan  Cole,  Kensington  Gardens. 
Dedicated  by  gracious  permission  to  H.  R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  toned  paper,  gilt  edges. 

"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  E.  H.  MAY. 

This  day  is  Published,  a  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth, 
price  "js.  6d., 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES. 
By  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin, 

"  Since  the  publicaiion  of  the  last  edition  I  have  made 
experiments  in  Rose-culture  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  the 
results,  I  rejoice  to  know,  have  made  my  book  more  worthy  of 
the  faith  and  favour  with  which  it  has  been  received."— 
Extract  from  Preface. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  ;— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  In  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF, 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  .-ind  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENGE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr,  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  , , . ,  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  afr/'Ointiiiciti  to  the  Royal  Horiicultnral  Society. ) 

To       HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT       MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND      FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

1^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 


WANTED,  a  PARTNER  for  the  Nursery 
and  Vegetable  Business.  One  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands Seed  and  Floral  in  all  its  branches.— F.  PENNING- 
TON, The  Nurseries,  Newton- le-Willows,  Lancashire. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN,  fllessrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Sohcitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  Gentleman  of  experience  to 
undertake  the  Management  of  a  Decorative  Flower 
and  Fruit  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, — Apply,  by 
letter,  giving  terms,  &c.,  to  J.  H.  RAFFETY,  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  N, 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR. 
DENER,  where  one  other  and  a  Boy  are  kept  to 
assist.  He  must  thoroughly  understand  the  profession.  No 
one  need  apply  who  cannot  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as 

to  character  and  competency. — Apply,  stating  wages  expected 
(to  live  in  the  Lodge),  to  G.  INGLIS  JONES,  Maindee  Park, 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

WANTED,  a  steady  single  Man  as 
GARDENER,  to  go  out  at  Jobbing  Work.  Comfort- 
able and  constant  place.  No  time  lost.  Over-time  paid  for. 
State  age  and  wages  required. — G.  W.,  15,  Craven  Cottages, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

WANTED,  a  GARDENER  who  thoroughly 
understands  Orchids,  to  take  charge  of  Garden  and 
Orchid-house.  Wages  245.  per  week  and  milk.  — Apply  at 
St.  Stephens,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  S.W. 

ANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED    GAR- 

DENER,  on  August  4.  State  wages  required. — Apply, 
by  letter  only,  to  G.  B.  S.,  Mr.  Way,  21,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

WXnTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  an  active 
and  industrious  young  Man  as  SECOND  GAR- 
DENER.  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Plants  under  Glass,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Wages,  20J.  per  week.  Also 
THIRD  HAND,  well  used  to  Garden  Work.  Wages,  15^. 
per  week.— State  age  and  references  to  W.  G.  HAZELL,  The 
Gardens,  Caterham  Court,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  an  active,  steady  Man,  of  good^ 
address,  as  GROUND  FOREMAN  ;  must  be  \vell  i 
up  to  the  Value  and  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  and 
Coniferse  especially.  A  man  without  family  preferred.  Wages, 
2,0s.  per  week  and  house.  Also  a  young  Man  as  an  ASSIST- 
ANT PROPAGATOR,  in  the  Housfis.  Wages,  -us.  per 
week,  to  begin  with. — Apply,  with  full  particulars  in  each  case, 
to  JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  Stamford  Nursery,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire, 

Outdoor  Foreman. 

WANTED,  an  active,  intelligent,  sober, 
single  MAN,  well  up  in  the  Culture  and  Propagation 
of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  &c.— 
R.  P.  KER  AND  SON,  Aigburth  Nursery,  Grassendalc, 
Liverpool. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  Young  MAN  for 
the  Houses  in  a  Nursery,  where  Plants  are  grown  for 
Market.  One  who  thoroughly  understands  his  duties,  and  in 
whom  confidence  could  be  placed,  will  find  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity.— State  wages,  age,  and  abilities,  &c.,  to  Mr.  J, 
BOWLEY,  Hedley  House  Nursery,  Notts. 

ANTED,  two  strong  young  MEN  for  the  ' 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Wages  i6j.  per  week, — 
Apply  to  THE  GARDENER,  Wickham  Court,  Beckenham,  1 
Kent. i 

WANTED,  a  steady  MAN,  accustomed  to 
Garden  Work  and  to  take  Charge  of  Poultry  and 
Cattle,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  A  furnished  room 
found.  — State  age  and  wages  required,  and  address  M., 
Faulkner's,  Waterloo  Station,  W.C. 

ANTED,~~IMMEDIATELY,     a    strong  ■ 

LAD,  accustomed  to  work  in  the  Houses.  —  The 
Nursery,  30,  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

ANTED,  a  GARDEN  BOY.— Apply,  by 

letter,  to  Mr,  CROUCHER,  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

WANTED,  a  useful  handy  MAN,  to  keep  in 
repair  the  Glass  Erections,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  &c. 
— Apply,  stating  age,  wages  e.xpected,  and  wit^  reference,  to 
HENRY  POTTER,  Mid-Surrey  Nurseries,  adjoining  the 
Railway  Station,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  a  good  and  ready  CORRE-  I 
SPONDING  CLERK,  who  would  have  occasionally  I 
to  Travel  ;  good  address  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Plants  I 
and  General  Gardening,  as  well  as  Nursery  Work,  indis-  ' 
pensable.  Salary,  ^100  per  annum,  with  a  prospective  increase. 
State  acquirements  and  services,  in  own  handwriting,  to 
"  HORT.,"  46,  Esher  Street,  Kennington  Lane,  S.E, 

WANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  Nursery  or  Seed  Business. 
Salary  to  commence  at  ;^ioo. — B.,  Barr  &  Sugden,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  \ 

ANTED,  as   SHOPiMAN  and  occasional 

TRAVELLER,  a  thoroughly  experienced,  energetic 
Man  ;  married.  Unexceptionable  references  required  as  to 
ability,  &c.^Apply,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and  all  other 
particulars,  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street.  London,  E.C.  ' 

Seed  Trade.  1 

WANTED,     a     SECOND     SHOPMAN ;  i 
married  ;    must   be   industrious,   energetic,  well   up  to  : 
the  trade,  and  of  good  address. — Apply,  with  all  particulars,  to 
ALPHA,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6.  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,    an     intelligent,    respectable  I 
young  MAN,  with  some  experience,  in  a  small  Retail 
Shop,   and   to  make  out  Invoices,  &c. — State    age,    reference, 
and  wages,  to  JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 

Junior  Shopman. 

WANTED,  an  active  Young  MAN, 
thoroughly  trained,  and  with  good  references. — Apply, 
stating  particulars  of  experience  and  salary  expected,  to  W.  A., 
Mr.  R.  Cooper,  152,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANT     PLACES. 


E. 


G.     HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  In  their  Nurseries 
for  re- engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such.— Pine-apple  Nursery* 
Maida  Valfij  Loudon,  W. 
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THR     GARDRNEkS'  'CHRONiCLS. 


^S 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required,  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAINGand  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
forest  Hill.  London,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Thoroughly  expe- 
rienced  m  all  branches  of  the  profession.  First-class 
testimonials  as  to  ability  and  character. — G.,  84,  Cyril  Street, 
Northampton. 

r:i  ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age    28,    single  ; 

VJ^  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
Horticulture.  First-class  recommendations.  —  H.  J.  W., 
GlantOD,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  35  ;    under- 

stands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character  from  last  situation. — A.  B., 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  B.irnet  Nurseries,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches.  Five  years  and  seven 
months'  good  character  from  last  situation.^  R.  S.,  Spring 
Cottage,  High  Street,  New  Hampton. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married,  no 

family  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  all  branches. — A.,  Messib.  Jackson  &  Son,  Nurserymen, 
Kingston.  Surrey. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age    27,    single; 

twelve  years' experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Good  character  and  references. — G.  C,  Lydhurst,  Hay  ward's 
Heath,  Sussex, 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age   28,    married  ; 

understands  the  profe^ision  in  all  its  branches.  Good 
references. — A.  P.,  J.  Tuck,  Newsagent,  Crystal  Palace  Road, 
Dulwich,  S.E. 


To  Koblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  30.— Mr.  Bruce 
FiNDLAY,  Curator  of  the  JIanchester  liotanic  Gardens, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  a  young  Man.  — For  particul.irs 
apply  to  the  above. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  32.— /lo  will  be 
given  to  any  one  procuring  Advertiser  a  good  situation 
as  above.  Eighteen  years'  experience.  First-class  testimonials. 
—VERITAS,  2,  Westmoreland  Street.  Portland  Place,  W. 

ARDENER     (Head),    to    any    L^dy"o'^ 

Gentleman, — Age  31.  married  ;  thoroughly  competent  in 
all  branches  of  the  profession ;  fifteen  years*  practical  expe- 
rience. Five  years  in  last  situation. — X.  Y.,  85,  Palace  Road, 
New  Bromley,  Kent. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age    39,   married, 

five  children  ;  thoroughlj^  understands  the  profession  in 
all  its  branches.  Fifteen  years  excellent  character  from  last, 
and  thirteen  months' from  present  situation. — H.  B.,  Farnham 
Chase.  Farnham  Royal,  Bucks. 

ARDENER    (Head),  age   ^y,   married.— 

J.  WooDKiELD,  for  the  past  eleven  years  Head  Gardener 
to  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe.  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Osberlon.  offers  his  services 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener. — Osberton  G.irdens,  Worksop,  Notts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Twenty-three  years' 
experience  in  good  Gardens.  Satisfactory  testimonials 
from  past,  and  fize  years'  from  present  employers.  Wife  a 
Certificated  Schoolmistress.  Disengaged  the  beginning  of 
October. — Y.  Z.,  The  Oaks,  Southchurch,  Southend,  Essex. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married; 
of  varied  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Gardening  on  a  large 
scaje  in  one  of  the  principal  places  in  England  :  or  GARDENER 
and  FORESTER.  Seventeen  years  in  last  situation.  Highest 
references  from  last  employer. — A.  B.,  Eastington,  Cirencester. 

ARDENER    (Head),    age  34,    married.  — 

T  J.  Ckane,  for  the  last  eight  years  at  Logshill,  Cliisle- 
hurst,  Kent,  is  (through  breaking  up  of  establishment)  anxious 
to  obtain  an  appointment  where  Horticulture  is  cherished,  and 
where  his  abilities  as  a  Cultivator  would  be  appreciated, — 
Address  as  above. 

/:iARDENER  (Head),  age  28,— Mr.  Hepper, 

V-T  Gardener  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms.  Acton, 
Middlesex,  will  feel  gre:it  pleasure  in  recommending  his  Fore- 
man to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman,  as  :t  thorough  practical  man  in 
aU  branches  of  the  profession.  Eight  years'  excellent  character, 
— Address  as  above. 

.ARDENER    (Head),  age   33,   married.— 

_  I  WiLLi.\M  Sutton,  Gardener  to  J.  0.  Grace,  Esq.. 
Springfield,  formerly  Gardener  to  Lord  Bolton.  Hack  wood 
Park,  Basingstoke,  will  be  plea.^ed  to  treat  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  aerviccs  of  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener.— Springfield,  Dulwich,  London,  S.E, 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Middle-aged, 

married,  no  family  ;  prautically  acquainted  wuh  the  Cul- 
tivation of  choice  Fruith,  PLmt-.,  I'iowers  and  Vegetables, 
Hurdy  Fruits,  i<.i,.  Good  refcrcuLcs  for  character  and  pro- 
ficiency. Good  testimonials.— THUMAS  SIVHTH,  Kenwards, 
Valding.  Maidstone, 

ARDENER    (Head),    age    30.  —James 

Pahkek,  who  is  now  leaving  his  present  situation  as 
General  Foreman,  would  be  clad  to  communicate  with  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  llie  services  of  a  good  practical 
Gardener.  Can  give  good  references  as  to  character,  abilities, 
&c.— The  Gaideti^,  Savcrtiakc  Forcat,  Mailborough,  Wilts, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30.  married,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  late  employers. —  G.  L,, 
Fonihill  Bishop,  Salisbury,  Wilts. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  several  are 
kept. — Age  41,  married,  no  family  ;  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Fours  years  in 
present  situation,  eleven  and  a  half  years  previous.  Good 
character  from  present  and  previous  employers. — W,  P.,  Ford 
Lingfield,  Surrey, 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  39,  married, 
without  encumbrance  ;  thoroughly  under.stands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  Wife  can  attend  to  House  during 
absence  of  family.  Leaving  his  present  employment  owing  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment.  Can  have  unexception- 
able character  for  last  three  and  a  hal(  years.  Suburbs  of 
London  preferred. — J.  C,  Guisnes  Court,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 

GARDENER~(Head,  Working).— Age  31, 
married  ;    well   up    in  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Good  testimonials.— A.  W.,  Great  Barr.  Birmingham. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Ag^Ts, 
married,  no  family  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  Good  character. — A,  E.,  IMonday's,  Streatham 
Common.  S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Married, 

no  family ;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Vines,  &c..  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Land 
and  Stock  if  required.  -A.  B.,  Post-office,  Shere,  Guildford. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age"^3, 
married  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  Good  character.  — G.  J.,  Post-office,  Potter's  Bar, 
Barnet,  Herts. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  33, 

married  ;  understands  Stoves,  Greenhouses.  Kitchen 
Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  5:c.  Good 
character. — ^State  wages,  assistance,  &c.,  to  C.  M.,9,  Zennor 
Road,  Balham,  S. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  first-rate 
Single).-— Age  34,  married,  three  children  (ages,  4,  7,  10)  ; 
understands  Vines.  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Ferns,  and 
Flowers.  Seven  years*  character  for  honesty,  &c.  Twenty 
years  total  abstainer. — Address,  with  particulars,  to  A.  H.  J., 
Brown,  Newsagent,  Walham  Green,  Fulham,  S.W. 

GARDENER,  in  the  Ho'uses.^A  thorough 
steady,  young  Man.  Six  years'  experience.  Good 
references.— S.  W.  S.,  Post-office,  Great  Warley,  Brentwood, 
Essex, 


GARDENER.— Age  27  ;  understands  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  well  recommended 
Please  state  wages.— J.  ELLIOTT,  Adderley  Hall.  Market 
Drayton,  Salop, 

ARDENER  (Single-handed).— Married; 

understands  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Three 
and  a  half  and  ten  years'  good  characters  from  previous 
employers.— A.  HAGGKR,  Balsham,  Cambridge. 

GARDENER  (SINGLE-HANDED,  or  Second 
where  three  or  four  are  kept).— Age  33,    married,  two 
children.     Four  years*  character  from  present  situation. — G.  C., 

Wilmshurst's  Library,  Blackheath.  S.E. 


OARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Private  Estab- 

V-^  lishment.  —  Age  23  ;  understands  the  Management  of 
Houses,  Nine  years' experience.  Two  years' good  character 
— H.  H.,  Post-office,  Lyham  Road.  Brixton,  S.W, 

(^ARDENER   (Second),  in  the  Houses,  in 

V_^  ^  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estate.— Age  22.  Six 
years'  experience.  Good  character.  — Apply,  stating  wages, 
J.  K.,  Wickham  Court  Gardens,  Beckenham,  Kent 

/^ARDENER  (Second,  or  good  Third),  in 

V-^  a  good  Establishment,  Four  years  at  present  situation. 
— X.  v.,  Post-office,  Mundford,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

f^ARDENER    (Under,    or    Th i rd),    in   a 

V^  large  Garden.  Would  do  other  work  if  required.  Nine- 
teen months'  good  character.— W.  WOOD,  Harrison's  Library, 
Sevenoaks. 

/^ARDENER    (Under).  —  Age  25,  single. 

^^  Good  character.  Two  years  in  last  situation.  Please 
state  wages.— A.  B,,  Post-office,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

/^ARDENER  (Under)  in  a  good  Estab- 

VJ  lishment,  under  Glass, — Age  20.  Good  character.— 
H.,  3,  Grove  Place,  Highgate.  London,  N. 


("1  ARDENER    (Under).— Age     21  ;    seven 

\^  years' good  experience.  First-class  reference. — J.  B., 
TheGarden,  Castle  Head,  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancashire. 

/^ARDENER  (Under),  where  one  or  more 

V-^  are  kept.— Age  22;  good  character.— Address,  stating 
wages  to  J.  ROFE.  13,  Waterloo  Street.  Maidstone, 

r.^ARDENER"TUNFL^)T^Age~32;    good 

V^  knowledge  of  General  Work,  flood  character.  Suburbs 
preferred.— State  full  particulars  to  WALTER  BECKWXTH 
5,  Park  Road,  Crouch  End,  Hornsey.  N.  ' 

ri  ARDENER   (Under),  in   a  good  Estab- 

VJ  lishment.— Age  20  ;  three  years'  sxperience  in  the 
Houses.  Good  character.— State  all  particulars  to  W.  P.  B., 
Post-office,  Colchester,  Essex. 

(^ARDENER  (UND'ERJT'in   a  good^stab- 

V^  lishment.— Age  20.  A  Premium  not  objected  to.  Near 
London  preferred.  —  A.  AL,  5,  Alexander  Terrace,  Hornsey 
Rise.  Holloway,  N. 

ARDENER   (Under),   in    a   Gentleman's 

Establishment,— Age  18,  a  gardener's  son.  Three  and  .1 
half  years'  experience.  Good  references.  —  Apply,  .stating 
wages,  to  J.  W.,  Pou-olfice,  Shooting  Common.  Bromley,  Kent. 

T^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

-*-  Estabii.shment.— Age  24;  good  experience.  First-class 
references.— G.  T.,  The  Gardener's,  Well  Vale,  Alford. 
Lucolnsbirc. 


FOREMAN.— George  Fairbairn,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  his  Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  a  really  good  man.  No  Single-handed  place 
accepted.  Full  particulars  on  application.  —  Curraghinore 
Gardens,  Portlaw,  Waterford,  Ireland. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  in  a  good 
Nursery.  —  Age    28.     Good    references.  —  Please    state 
wages,  &c.,  to  R.  G.,  Post-office.  New  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,    in    a     Nobleman's     or 

tJ     Gentleman's   Garden.— Age  26  ;  good  character.- H.  G., 
Botariic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 


TOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

t/  man's  Garden,  where  one  or  more  are  kept.  Houses  pre- 
preferred.  Can  have  good  references. — Please  address,  stating 
wages,  to  X.  V.  Z..  36,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 

ROPAGATOR,  and  GENERAL  PLANT 

GROWER— Age  32,  married  ;  well  up  in  the  Trade. 
Please  state  wages.— E.  P.,  3,  Park  Street,  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire. 

TDROPAGATOR    (Assistant,    or    under  ^ 

J-  Manager).  Hard  or  Soft-wooded. —C.  A,,  Fengaie  Mill, 
Peterborough,  Northamptonshire. 

ORCH  ID-GROWER.— First-classknowledge 
of  their  Names  and  Cultivation  ;  fourteen  years'  expe- 
rience. Can  be  highly  recommended.— W.  GRAY.  q6.  Moore 
Park  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

TMPROVER,  in  the  Houses  preferred,  in  a 

J-  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden.— Age  20.  Has  had 
three  years'  experience.  Willing  to  make  himself  useful.— 
Address,  stating  wages,  to  J.  W.,  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

IMPROVER,  7n  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age  18.  Good  character.  Would  not  object  to  pay  a 
small  Premium.— J.  DOBSON,  24,  Ravenswood  Road,  Balham, 
Surrey, 


TMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Gentleman's 

J-  Establishment. —Age  18.  Six  years'  experience.  Good 
character  from  present  and  previous  places.— R.  ATTFIELD, 
Cowarth  Park,  Staines,  Berks. 

TMPROVER.— A  young  Man  wishes  for  a 

J-  situation  in  a  Gentleman's  or  Market  Garden  where 
Flowers  are  grown  with  spirit. —G.  M.,  33,  Speke  Road, 
Clapham  Junction,  S.W, 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

A  PPRENTICE.— Wanted   to   Apprentice  a 

-C\-  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  to  tiie  above  business, 
where  he  can  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade.— Apply, 
stating  terms,  to  A.  DUNN,  South  Street,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

TO  LAN  DSCAPE~"g  a'rDEN  ERS.  — 
Wanted  employment  under  a  Landscape  Gardener, 
having  had  great  experience  in  New  Ground  Work,  Planting, 
&c.— B.  B.,  McLaren's,  Newsagent,  Hammersmith  Road,  W. 

ANAGING   and    CONFIDENTIAL 

CLERK  and  TRAVELLER,  in  a  Seed  Warehouse.— 
The  Advertiser,  a  man  of  good  business  ability,  possessing  a 
varied  experience,  wants  an  appointment  as  above.  Unexcep- 
tionable  references,— E,  P.,g,  Corpus  Street,  Cheltenham. 

MANAGER,  BOOK-KEEPEllTorCL'ERKr, 
in  a  Nursery  or  Seed  Business.— First-class  references. 
— K.  W.,  2,  Burrell  Street,  Ipswich. 

To  NurserymeiL  and  Seedsmen. 
'T'RAVELLER.— An   energetic   Man  ;   sound 

-L  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Has  a  large  Irish  Connec- 
tion.—T.  M.  HUNTER,  13,  Leinster  Avenue,  North  Strand 
Road,  Dublin. 

RAVELLER,  CLERK,  CORRESPOnT 

DENT,  or  BOOK-KEEPER.— Well  acquainted  with 
the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade,  and  experienced  on  the  Road. 
Good  references.— H.,  9,  Vincent  Terrace,  Islington,  N. 

HOPMAN.  —  Good   general   knowledge   of 

the  Trade  in  Wholesale  and  Retail  Houses.  Country 
preferred,— BETA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

To  tbe  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  MANAGER. —A  young 
Man,  age  33,  of  energy  and  ability,  with  considerable  ex- 
perience gained  in  London  Houses,  desires  a  permanent  engage- 
ment. References  unexceptionable.  Provinces  preferred  — 
R.  A.  F.,  {gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Kinahan's  ll  whisky. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession, 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell,  I'he  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  e.\cellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Tiichfield  Street,  London,  W. 

J)INNEFORD'S~^FLUID      MA'gNESIA. 

The  best   remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN,     HEADACHE,     GOUT,     and 

INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 
DINNEFORD  and  CO., 

172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

HO  L  L  O  W  A  Y'S  P  IL  L~s7^ 
Weak  and  Debiiit;Ued  Constitution.  —  The  present 
weather  ii  trying  to  the  robu.st  ;  to  the  weak  and  debilitated 
It  li  overpowering.  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  Corrective  and  Purifying  Powers,  and  are  the 
Readiest  Restoratives  of  Health  and  Vigour.  They  Remove 
all  liiipuntics  from  the  Blood,  Innjrove  the  Digestion,  and 
Rouse  the  Liver,  without  interrupting  plea.sure,  business*,  or 
study.  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  Cool  the  System,  Regulate 
the  Circulation,  Moderate  E.\cessive  Perspiration,  Guard  the 
Constitution  ni  Critical  Moments,  and  Save  it  from  Destruc- 
tion ;  in  fact,  so  Build  up  and  Renovate  Failing  Health  as  to 
lULike  them  the  most  Ucairable  medicme.  They  neither  Gripe 
nor  act  Violently  or  Inconveniently  on  the  most  Delicate 
Bowels,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  by  the  Ajjcd  or  Inftrm, 
and  Mfel/  Admioifttercd  in  tlic  Nursery. 
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HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER,    AND     HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     ENGINEER. 


THE  BEST  BUILT  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &.C., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    PRICES. 

Plans  and  Estiniatss  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  cither  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
H.  Ormson's  Work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  Building  and  Heating,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  and  at  many  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobihty  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Country. 

PLAIN    AND    INEXPENSIVE    HOTHOUSES 

Designed  and  Built  with  a  strict  regard  to  Economy  in  Price,  the  best  of  Materials  and  Workmanship,  and  Practical  Adaptation. 
Unsurpassed  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  erected  and  fitted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Surveys  made  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.    Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.   Tenders  for  Drawings  prepared  by  Architects. 

■ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES    ON   APPLICATION. 


HENKY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER,    and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER, 
STANLEY  BRIDGE,   KING'S  ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 


"  An  unparalleled  record  of  social  life  in  the  reign  of  Victoria." — The  Morning  Post. 

Published  every  Friday,  Price  6a., 

THE      V^HITEHALL      REVIEV/: 

A   Journal    of  Information,   Politics,   Finance,   Literature,    and  Society. 

PORTRAITS      IN      CRAYONS. 


From  the  "  Morning  Post,"  May  S8,  1877. 
"  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  successes  in  modern  journalism  has  been  achieved  by  our  weekly  contemporary.  The  Whitehall  Review.     The 
Editor  has  combined  political  intelligence  and  clever  comment  with  social  news  and  an  amusing  account  of  current  fashionable  gossip.     To  these 
attractions  has  been  added  the  novel  experiment  of  instituting  a  weekly  issue  of  ladies'  portraits.     The  essay  was  delicate,  but  it  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectation." 

Published   at   6,    YORK    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


FOR  PARK,  PADDOCK,  AND  GENERAL  ENCLOSURES,  MANSION,  VILLA,  OR  FARM. 


STRAINED    WIRE    CABLE 
CONTINUOUS  BAR  IRON 


FENCES, 


HURDLES,  RAILINGS,  &c., 
CAST&WROUGHT-IRON  GATES. 


FRANCIS    MORTON'S    PATENTED    SYSTEM    IS    IN    USE    OVER    MANY    THOUSAND    MILES. 

Descriptive  Wholesale  Priced  CATALOGUE  forwarded  on  application  to 
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IRON    ROOFS, 


BUILDINGS,    AND    SHEDDING    FOR    ALL 

DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  on  receipt  oj  full  particulars  oj  requirements. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  with  Fittings  Complete,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected  by  a  careful 
London    Office :— No.    1,    DELAHAY    STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


en 

PURPOSES. 


mechanic. 


said 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  WC. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  OSce  of  Messrs.  Bkadbuev,  Agnkw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precmct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
WilliamRichards.  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Piiul's,  CovcntGarden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  July  21,  1877. 

Agent  (or  Manchester— John  Heywood.  Agente  Cor  Scotland— Messrs,  J.  Mekzies  &  Co.,  Edmburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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RYSTAL  PALACE 

AUTUMN 

I'RUIT      and      FLOWER       SHOW, 
SEl'TEMDER  2!  and  ?3. 

PLAY    CROSS     HORTICULTURAL 

V^  SOCIETY. 

.ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  AUGUST  14.  Prizes  (open  to 
all  England)  for  Twenty  Plants.  .625.  .^20,  C^5,  £^0  and  £z- 
EN  TKIES  must  he  sent  by  AUGUST  4. 

Cby  Cross,  Chesterlield.  J.  STOLLARD,  Sec. 

i^OVENTRV  and  WARWICKSHIRE 
V-"     FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Til.-  SECOND  SHOW  of  the  Season  will  be  lield  at  Combe 
Afebey,  AUGUST  21.  Special  Prizes  open  to  all  England  for 
best  collecti.in  of  Fruit,  six  dishes.  ,£5,  £,1,  C^  :  for  three 
buarlies  1  f  Black  Grapes,  ,£2,  ^i  :  for  three  bunches  of  While 
tirapes,  jr-!.  Jii.     Schedules  and  every  information  may  be  had 

on  application  to  .i.Lrrs-,    »iri.  .ot/sivt     c 

V    Bish  ,p  Street.  Coventry    _  '  "O^'  WH'Sl  ON,  Sec. 

'(lie  Form&tioii  and  ImproTement  of 
ARDEN     LAWNS,    CROOUET 
■T  GROUNDS.  Slc. 

Full  information  on  the  above  may  be  had  gratis  and 

post-free  on  application  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

'p R 0 T H  e"ROE  and   MORRIS,   HoRTN 

J-  CULTURAL,  Maricet  Gard-:n  and  Estate  Ai'ctionhers 
and  Valuers.qS,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  EC.,  and  at  Leyton- 
••:one,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application, 

T   ILY  OF  THE'vALLEY.— I  bV^Toinfoim 

J— ^  all  my  numerou";  Cu^^toiners,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roof;  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  i  can  furnish 
e>cPra  strong  flowering  roots  at  45^.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
Londin,     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible, 

ROllERT  NEW.MANM.  Niir^erle-,.  Erfurt.  PiuwJa. 

The  Best  Hardy  Beddiiig  Plant. 
/^iLEMATiS    JACKiMANIl.— Flowers    rich 

\~^     purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profu'^e  as  to  completely 

cover  the  bed.      Begins  ti   liluom  in  June,  and   continur.s   until 

vr:vere  frnst.     It   is  perfectly   h.irdy,  and   the   stools   improve 

tiinalfy.     The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 

-  :rrowlh.     Strong  plants  in  pots,  i2r,  per  dozen  :  extra  strong 

I  I  iiii«;,  2  yeaj-s  old,  i3r.  per  dozen.     Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 

'.limbers  in  creai  variety.      Descriptive  LIST  on  application, 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

VANDA  LOWII.— A  magniftcent  specimen, 
5  feet  high,  twenty-two  leaves,  strong  break  live  leaves  : 
bore  two  spikes  of  bloom  last  season,  7  to  3  feet  long.  Also  a 
few  plants  of  the  m.\2nificent  new  HVP.RtDDENDROniUM, 
"  AInsworihii," — shown  in  a  great  state  ot  perfertion  at  the  late 
Manche'ter  Exhibition:  viae  GnrJem'rs  Chronicle,  June  9, 
page  7  to  :  and  June  16,  pace  750.  I'rices  on  applicuion  to 
(;E0RGK  Tf)I,L,  :i58.  Stretford  Rnnd,  Manchester. 

iQvaluabld  for  FlUlng-up  Vacant  RODt  Crops  - 

(OR  PRESENT  PLANTING  AND  SOWING. 

C4.EE'S  SUPERIOR  BEDFORDSIIIRE- 
^  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Knficl.l  Market. 
Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed,  all  very  fine  strong  plants,  at 
IS.  (j(i  per  1000.     Terms  Cash. 

TURNIP,  MUSTARD,  COLE.  CABBAGE,  and  alt  other 
kinds  of  Seeds  and  Plants  of  superior  excellence,  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden. 

See  CATALOGUES,  with  lowest  prices,  Testimonials 
Opinions  of  the  Presi,  &c, ,  on  application  to 

FRED.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  Biggleswade,  Bed?. 


NEW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 
'■  PRINCE     OF    WALES." 
Much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  In 
every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes," 
Price  One  Guinea  each. 
WILLIAM  BULL,  F.L.S.,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road.  Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 
m,  Faubourg:  de  Bru.\:elles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  of 
their  selected  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto  given  universal  satisfaction,  in  5.J.,   2s.   6^/.,  and 
IS.  td,  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

Primulas,    Calceolarias,    Cinerarias. 

FINEST    STRAINS. 

HJ.  HARDY  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
•  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants  of  the  choicest  selections, 
li.  6(/.  per  dozen,  -los.  per  100  :  and  SEED  of  the  above  and 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  is.,  us.  6d.,  and  5s,  per  packet. 
Terms  Cash  ;  carriage  free. 
H.  J.  HARDY.  Bures,  Sufli-olk. 

Fansies  and  Violas. 

MESSRS.  DOWNIE  and  LAIRD, 
Royal  Winter  Gardens.  Edinburgh,  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  Collection  of  Show  and  Fancy  PANSIES,  also 
VIOLAS,  embracing  all  the  finest  in  cultivation,  are  now  in 
fine  flower  at  their  Puikhill  Nursery,  and  may  be  seen  any  day 
(Sunday  excepted).  Over  fifty  varieties  of  bedding  Pansies 
and  Violas  have  been  planted  out  in  rows  30  feet  long  to  test 
their  merits. 

Orchids.— A  Consignment  from  Soutb  America. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COMPANY 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  NEW  LIST,  just  pub- 
lished, ot  a  fine  consignment  of  CATTLEYA  ACLANDl.K 
CATASETUM  TRIDKNTATUM.  ONCIDiUM  FOR- 
Bb;Sll,  and  other  choice  kinds,  all  in  the  mist  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  at  very  low  prices. 

Lion  Walk.  Colchester. 

JULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

''  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR*:AJAP0NICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC.+;NAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

MENTHA^" P ULECTmr  ofBRALTARI- 
CUM,    loj,   per  loa.       GOLDEN    FEATHER,    ss. 
per  1000,       Adiiress,  • 

JOHN  TENDILL,    Nursery   Gardens,    Heckington,  Slea- 
ford.  Lincolnshire. 

riAMELLIAS.  — 2  alba  plena.^S  to  (fket 

V^  high,  4  to  6  feet  through;  i  DonckeJaari,  8  feet  high; 
and  19  other  various  Camellias,  4  to  7  feet  high  (imbricata. 
Cup  of  Keaiity,  alba  plena,  S:c.),  healthy  and  well  set  with 
bloom-buds.     Price  fnr  the  22  Plants,  apply. 

D.  WOOD.  Norwood  Nursery.  IJeulah  Hill,  S.E. 

Roman  Hyacinths. 

WF.  BOFF  offers  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s. 
•     per  dozen.  14^.  per  100,  good  bulbs  ;  also.  Narcissus, 
Paptr-vvhite,  is.  31/  per  do^en,  3s.  per  100.     Cash  with  order, 
20^,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 


Wholesale  Kussla  Mat  Merchants. 
ARENDAZ    AND    FISHER     have     now 

received  from  their  Agents  at  Archangel  a  large  ship- 
ment of  new  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  which  they  are  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  Trade  only, 

James  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Lomlon.  W.C. 


M 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  lor  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Peteisburg,  6o.r.  to  loos.  per  100; 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  ^os.  and  55^.  per  100  :  Packing  Mats 
at  20^,.  30^.,  and  ^^5^.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  e(|ually  low  ratus,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  ^.  Wf.imwood  Street, 
London,"  E,C. 


I^EW  SEASON'S   ARCHAN(iK[.    MATS. 

-l-^  -My  lir^t  parcel  has  just  ;irrlv.d  iji  i;\>fll<:nt  condition. 
Prices  10  the  Jrade  on  apulicitinn.  TAr.ANROG  MATS 
PETERSllURG  MATS  and  DUNNAGE  MATS,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

JAMES    T.    ANDERSON.     Importer,     i^c).    Commercial 
Sheet,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 

ANTED,  a  small,  MINIATURE  GLASS 

GREENHOUSE  (a  Model).     Stale  price  and  where 
to  lie  seen    -.'\MICUS,  Post-ofrice,  Stackstead.s. 

R  I  c  K  L  Y    cToivmnE^ 

(  S  V  M  P  H  V  T  U  M      A  S  P  E  U  R  I  M  U  M  ). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  l.y 
TIIOS.  CHRISTY  amdCO.,  is;,  I'cnchurch  Street,  London. 

WANTED,  Seedling  PRIMULA  SINEN- 
SIS 1TM1!RIATA,  red  and  white;  also  Seedlinff 
CINERARIA,  ready  for  pottins  otl';  a  large  quantity  of 
GERANIUiM.  Vesuvius,  ctittings.  State  price  and  particulars 
to  J.  COWAN,  'I'he  Vineyard,  Gatston.  Liycrpooj. 

WA  N  TED,     nUDS~fbr    IS  U  olMNT^r" 
of  MARECHAL  NIEL.     yuanlity  and  price. 
L,   WOODTHORPE,    Gla^enwood   Nursery,   Draiiitrce. 


Sutton's  Cliolce  Strains  of 

FLORISTS'        FLOWERS, 
SUTTON'S      CALCEOLARIA     "PERFECTION,' 
3s.  6ii.  per  packet, 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  PRIMULA,  2s.  M.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA,  21.  M.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  si.  W,  per  packet. 
Post-free, 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading:. 


To  the  Trade. 
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Price 

until  further  notice  S.f.  per 

100, 

at 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES.  Kind's 

Acre 

Here 

ford. 

Strawberry,  President. 

CHARLES    TURNER   recommends  the 
above  as  being  the  best  for  general  purposes. 
Strong  Plants  to  fruit  next  season,  5s.  per  100  ;    established 
in  small  pots,  13J.  6d.  per  100.     All  the  most  approved  kinds  for 
forcing  are  now  ready,  in  large  pots. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

TRAWBERRY    PLANTS.— 200,000  Gari- 

baldi  and  twenty  other  varieties,  true  to  name,  at  151. 
per  1000,  for  cash. 

J,  B,  YOUNG,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan, 

Daniels'  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
IS.  6d.  per  packet,  post-free  is.  Sd. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich, 

To  tlie  Trade. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  their  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  prepared  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  Tlie  Seed  is  ready  for  immediale 
delivery. — Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

I  ANT  ROCCA  ONION,— The  largest  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sowing  ;  frequently 
weighs  from  2  to  3  lb.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  instructions,  is.  per  ounce,  post-free,  is.  2d. 

DANIELS    EROS.,    Seedsmen  to  the    Prince  of   Wales, 
Norwich, 
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OLLARDS  for  SALE,— Several  millions  of 

strong  plants,  at  25.  per  tooo,  for  cash  only. 
R    BATH.  Wansunt  Farm,  Crayford. 

O"     RCHARD-HOUSE    TREESr  Fruiting  in 
Pots: — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of 
their  celebrated  Bedding  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES, 
which  for  some  months  have  been  and  arc  now  in  great  beauty. 
The  collection  in  their  Pilrlg  Park  Nursery  numbers  upwards 
of  130  sorts,  so  that  intending  Purchasers  have  an  opportunity 
r.irely  offered  of  making  the  best  possible  selection.  Blooms 
can  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

Seed  Warehouse,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Seedlings. 

WP.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nursery- 
•  MEN,  Dundee,  North  Britain,  are  now  booking 
Orders  for  Seedling  Forest  Trees,  Szc,  for  the  coming  season. 
Their  i-yr,  and  z-yr.  seedling  Larch  are  fine, 

'  Quotations  furnished  on  application. 

ALLFLOWER    PLANTS    (dark  red).— 

The  above  are  good  Plants  for  immediate  planllng, 
invaluable  for  Cut  Flowers  for  Market,  in  early  Spring.  Free 
to  London,  at  12,1.  per  looo.     Sample  plant  if  desired. 

W,  H.  CU'll'S,  Seed  Grower,  Kelvedon,  Esse,v. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  u  , 
bags  included;  or  Truck-load,  25s.  Delivered  free  to  any  rail 
in  London. 

J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Fibre  Worka,  Greyhound  Yard,  13.1, 
High  Street.  Battersea,  S.W. 

COCO^XnUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
invaluable  for  Gardening  purposes.  One  thousand  testi- 
monials. Four-busbel  bag,  is.,  bag  included  ;  truck -load, 
loose,  free  to  any  Rail,  25.1. 

POTTER  OYLKR,  Spitalfields  M.irket.  N.E. 

pOCOA-N  UT     FIBRE     RE~F  \J~SK 

V^  may  be  had  at  is.  per  4-biishel  bag,  bag  included  ;  a 
truck,  250  bushels,  £t  ^s.  :  one-horse  load  may  be  had  at  thtf 
factory,  ^s  ,  by  sending  for  it. 

M.  GARKV.  %7.  Old  Montague  Street,  Whitechapel.  K. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW   GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sl/es,  15-oz.,  13^.  Cd.  ;  ai-o*  , 
if.v.  6d.  per  loo  feet.  Large  size';,  In  Cases,  for  Cutting  up  • 
15-oz.  4ths,  16s.  ;  3ds,  nf-s.  per  300  fi!el  ;  -?i-n7.  4lhs,  i6.f.  : 
:ids,,  465.  per  200  feet. —ALFKliD  SYKR.  Gl.i.ss,  Lead, /inr. 
0'i\,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8.  Penlonvillc  Koad,  London.  N. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amatenrs,  and  Others 

ARDEN    PoTs'^of  best   quality,  are 

rcfiupsted  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery.  Wcston-super-Marc. 

Price  List  on  application. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

OrcMds,  Ferns,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  August  3,  at  half-past  12 
o'clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  plants  of  Odontoglossum  cirr- 
hosum,  O.  maculatum,  O.  madrense,  O.  grande,  O.  citrosmum 
roseum,  O.  pulchelium  majus,  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Brassavola 
Dighyana.  Oncidium  ornithorrhynch'um  ;  about  fifty  masses  of 
Dendrobiuin  Findlayanum  ;  several  bmall  Collections  of  Estab- 
lished Orchids  ;  fifty  lots  of  Ferns,  including  Todea  superba, 
T.  pellucida,  Hymcnophylhim  species,  Dicksonia  squarrosa, 
Cyathea  dealbata,  and  several  small  Collections  of  Specimen 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

On  WEDNESDAY,  August  i,  1877,  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Bruges,  Belgium,  between  the 
hours  of  II  A.M.  and  6  P.M., 

A     PUBLIC     SALE 

OF  A  RICH  COLLECTION  OF 

Cycads,    Araucarias,    Phormiums, 

LAURELS,   and  PALM  TREES, 

Some  Specimens  of  which  are  unique  in  Europe. 

Public  Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  July  31. 

A  CATALOGUE  to  be  had  on  applying  to 
M.  DU  MON  DE  MENTEN,  Ouai  long,  56, 
Bruges. 

FOR  SALE,  a  NURSERY  BUSINESS,  in 
an  important  town,  South  Coast.  The  premises  are  well 
adapted,  and  at  present  command  a  large  trade,  which  daily 
increases.  There  are  six  hotheuses  and  forcing  pits.  Rent  {,i,Q. 
Lease  i8  years.  Price  low. — Full  particulars  of  Mr,  JOHN 
J.  DEVERELL,  Auctioneer,  70,  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL,  a 
FLORIST  and  JOBBING  GARDENING  BUSINESS, 
capital  commanding  corner,  good  open  thoroughfare.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  persevering  Man.  No  risk.  Connection, 
Business,  and  Goodwill  complete.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
as  Advertiser  is  going  abroad.  Communications  will  be  answered. 
C.  BUSBY,  Florist,  85,  Westbourne  Park  Road,  Eayswater,  W. 

To  Florists.— Sevenoaka,  Kent. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  health,  the  GROUNDS, 
PREMISES,  and  BUSINESS  of  a  FLORIST.     Apply  to 
J.  VOLLER,  Sevenoaks. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  small  NURSERY,  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  suburbs  of  London.  Good  frontage  to 
the  main  road.  Established  sixteen  years.  Rent  low.  A  good 
opportunity.  For  particulars  apply  to  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Spring 
Grove,  Isleworth,  W, 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Ferring,  FLORENCE 
VILLA,  together  with  Coach-house,  Stable,  &c.,  and 
large  productive  GARDEN  of  about  3  Acres,  inclosed  by  a 
7  feet  wall,  with  about  i  iS  choice  Fruit  Trees,  comprising 
Nectarine,  Apricot,  Peach,  Green  Gage,  Cherry,  iic  :  450 
Standard  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  good  Vinery,  with  eight  vigorous 
Vines.  The  Land,  at  present  used  as  a  Market  Garden,  is 
generally  very  well  arranged  with  Asparagus,  Seakale  beds,  S:c, 

The  property  is  situated  near  the  Goring  and  Angmering 
Railway  Stations,  and  4  miles  from  Worthing. 

For  view  of  the  Premises  apply  to  Mr.  EELSEY,  the  present 
occupier,  and  for  further  particnlars  to  I\Ir.  HENTY,  Tlie 
Grange,  Ferring,  near  Worthing,  Sussex. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Oundle,  Northamptonshire, 
a  LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSE,  28  feet  6  inches  long,  by 
16  feet  wide,  13  feet  high  at  back,  and  7  feet  in  front.  Ends 
and  front  partly  brick  and  partly  glass.  Hanging  Lights  in 
front  3  feet  6  inches  deep. 

For  price  and  further  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  SMITH, 
Esq.,  Oundle  :  or  to  see  the  same  to  EDWARD  DUNCOMEE, 
New  Street,  Oundle.  Oundle  is  on  the  Peterborough  branch 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  OrcMds,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  .£6  6^.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17.?.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Elackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5^.  td.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  jo^.  td.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 

COTT'S     WASP     DESTROYER.— 

The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  is.  6d.,  ss.  6d. 
and  5.f.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOTT,   The   Royal    Seed    Stores,  Yeovil. 

FlMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  3s,  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gar-detwr,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Worcley,  near  Sheffield. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      COM  POUND.— 

Used  bv  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1S59. 
against  Red  Sp'ider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  ui  Bo.'ies,  is.,  %s.,  and  iqj.  6^;'. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages.. 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  In 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22.  Great  George 
Street.  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  morris,  crisp,  and  CO.,  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.G. ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  SiA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
Hi  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 

T.  pain,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


NEW      PELARGONIUMS. 
PRINCE  of  WALES  (Bull),  5^.  each 
ROYALTY  (Perkins),  5^.  each. 
BEAUTY  of  OXTON,  i^.  6</.  each. 
CAPTAIN  RAIKES,  is.  each. 
MARIE  LEMOINE.  i^.  each. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA,  is.  each. 
LE2oFIi:VRIER                        ~1 
VOLUNTE  NATIONAL 
PROGRESS                                  1  (Lemoine's) 
MANIFESTATION                   [  2s.  Cd.  each 
RfiVEIL  DE  LA  FRANCE      I 
LA  DEMOCRAT                        >      . 
The  Collection  of  the  above  twelve  splendid  varieties 
for  25f.,  postage  or  package  free. 
LUCIE  LEMOINE,  double  white  Ivy-leaf,  2^.  Sif.  each. 
WONDERFUL  (G.  Smith),  double  scarlet,  is.  each. 
MDME.  AMELIA  BALTET,  best  double  white,  15.  6s.  each. 
Post-Office  Orders  payable  to 
FREDERICK    PERKINS,  Nurseryman,   Regent    Street, 
Leamington.  

r^  EO,  WHEELER,  Nurseryman,  Seeds- 

VJT  MAN  and  Florist,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Geo.  ^\'Tleeler's  Superb  Strain,  being  in 
habit  very  compact,  stout,  and  dwarf,  of  great  variety  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  marked.  Is  inferior  to  none.  Retail  packets, 
21.  6d ,  IS.  6d.  and  is.  each.     Trade  packets.  21s.  to  5s.  each. 

G.  W.  distributed  his  first  raised  hybrid  Calceolaria  in  1830, 
at  2'S.  each  in  trade;  and  in  1S32  supplied  many  sorts  of 
6  plants  each  to  the  trade  at  ^2S.  the  set. 

liMPERIAL  CABBAGE.— G.  Wheeler's  Improved  Genuine, 
after  a  test  of  about  half  a  century,  still  maintains  its  character 
of  first-rate  Early.  A  limited  quantity  still  on  hand  at  the  rate 
of  i.r,  2(/.  pier  ounce. 

Prepaid  Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  post-free. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

B    S.WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     plant  CATALOGUE  for  1S77  is  now  ready,  and 
vvill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Strawberries  all  tlie  year  round. 

GARIBALDI  (true). 

HCANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  public 
•  that  he  has  many  thousands  of  the  above  invaluable 
variety,  established  in  small  6o's,  just  ready  for  shifting,  iss. 
per  100  ;  plants  from  ground,  6s.  per  100.  From  the  fact  of  his 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  Kent 
fruit  gardens  enables  him  to  offer  really  all  the  best  and  most 
approved  kinds  of  Strawberries  in  cultivation.  A  halfpenny 
card  will  bring  you  full  and  valuable  particulars. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

E     W        a  n  d        CHOICE 

PLANTS. 
ABUTILON  TESSELATUM  \  Verybeautifulvar.  green- 

MARMORATAVARIEGATA  \  house  plants,  7J.6/f.  each. 
GLOXINEIAS,  splendid  collection,  named  varieties,  zis.  per 

dozen,  flowering  plants. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  PLENISSIMA,  Double 

Poinsettia,  55.  each. 
PICOTEE,  Princess  of  Wales,  perpetual   fiowenng,  yellow, 

5s,  each. 
CARNATION,  La  Grenadier,   perpetual    flowering,  scarlet, 

IS.  each. 
MONOCH/ETUM  ROBUSTUM,  2J.  6d.  each. 
MIMULUS    M0SCHATU3     HARRISONI.    large    plants, 

IS.  each. 
TROP/EOLUM,    Firefly,    invaluable    for    winter  flowering, 

IS.  6d.  each. 
HELIOTROPE,  Bouquet  des  Violets,  is.  each. 
HYDRANGEA  PANICULATAGRANDIFLORA,!^.  each. 
PHLOX,  Miss    Robinson,  pure    white,  very  sweet,  equ.il  to 

Stephanotis  to  cut  from  is.  each. 
Any  of  the  above,  in  strong  healthy  plants,  postage  or  package 
free. 

FREDERICK   PERKINS,   Nurseryman,   Regent    Street, 
Leamington. 


To  tlie  Trade  only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  AND  SON,  NURSERYMEN, 
•  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Haarlem.  Holland. — The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-78,  first  part  (327A) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contains 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritillaria,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
PaiQnies,  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  List  ever  published  of 
these  articles. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  iaform  his  Custo- 
•  mers.  Friends,  and  the  Public  generally,  that  his 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  New  Soft-wooded  Plants, 
and  the  best  older  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post-free.  H.  C.  wishes  to  draw  particular  attention  to  his  250 
varieties  of  ROSE  BUDS,  Cuttings  of  his  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  Lantanas,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Mimulus, 
Pansies,  Violas,  tie,  all  of  which  are  supplied  at  this  season 
very  cheaply,  and  many  thousands  of  Seedling  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  are  now  ready  to  be  posted  off. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

QUANTITY  and   QTTALITY. 


NEW  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

CLEMATISES,  IN  POTS,  of  best  New  and 
Old  Sorts. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES,  IN  POTS. 

VINES,  IN  POTS. 

Also,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
grown  Outdoor  NURSERY  STOCK  in  this 
part  of  England. 


L/STS    FREE. 


EWING    &    COMPANY, 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK   NURSERIES,  EATON, 
NEAR  NORWICH. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS, 

Showing  variation  in  colour,  of  deepest  green 
and  purple,  and  brightest  gold  and  silver, 
assuming  habits  pyramidal,  spreading,  and 
weeping ;  leaves  entire,  or  cut  and  divided 
like  Ferns,  spotted,  or  variegated — planted  in 
groups  to  show  contrast  of  form  and  colour- 
now  in  great  beanty  at  THE  ARBORETUM, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Isleworth  Station. 

CHAS.  LEE  k  SON,  Proprietors, 


B    O    S    E    S. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES, 

KING'S   ACRE,   HEREFORD. 


(Established    1785.) 

THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  atinounce  that  their  ROSES  {extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  lull  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  2^  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 

Rose  Blooms  for  Decoration  stipplied. 

THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Roses  for  Bedding,  should 

visit  Sunningdale  Nursery,  where  the 

OF    BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE) 
Can  be  seen  in  unwonted  be.auty. 

At  this  moment  a  bed,  S5  by  50  feet,  has 
23,500  buds  and  flowers  upon  it. 


QUEEN 


The  Nursery  is  only  Jive  minutes'  walk  from  the  Sun- 
7ii-ngdah  Station.,  South-  Western  Raihoay, 
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CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established   1785. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON   k   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 


Plne-apple  Nursery,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 

EG.  HENDERSON  and 
•  SON  can  supply  Seed  of  the 
following  :  quality  of  strains  are  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  :— 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA, 
mixed  colours  or  separate,  zs.  ftd. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA, 

double-flowered,  mixed,  zs,  fid.  and  55. 
'«  per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA,    Maiden's    Blush, 

new  double,  2y,  kd.  and  55.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA  and  CALCEOLARIA.  21.  dd.  each  packet. 
CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GRANDIFLORUM,    is.    and 

IS.  6d,  per  packet. 
PANSIES.  best  English,  and  blotched  flowers,  is.  6d.  each  pkt. 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  2i  &d.  each  packet. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 

V^^  I  L  L  I  A  M      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  NEW  AND   RARE  PLANTS,    KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 

M.  Louis  van  Houtte, 

EOYAL     NUESEEY,     G-HENT,     BELGIUM, 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE    THAT  HIS 

BULB  CATALOGUE,  NO.  173  T.T.,  FOR  THIS  8EA80N, 

Is  now  7-eady,  and  will  be  disbatched  to  his  jiumerous  Customers. 

Those  not  receiving  the  same  may  apply  either  to  him  or  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5, 
Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.,  when  a  copy  will  be  sent  immediately,  post-paid. 

The  CATALOGUE  contains,  as  usual,  an  immense  assortment  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  and  other  FLOWER-ROOTS,  as  also  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  HARDY,  TUBEROUS,  and 
BULBOUS-ROOTED  PLANTS,  and  a  Supplement  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  Our  this 
season's  Bulbs  are,  especially  the  Hyacinths  (contrary  to  the  general  expectation),  exceptionally  fine,  healthy,  and 
sound,  and  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled. 

The  CATALOGUE,  No.  174  U.U.,  is  in  the  Printer's  hands,  and  will  appear  next  month.  It  will  contain  a 
great  variety  of  INDIAN  AZALEAS  and  CAMELLIAS,  to  which  several  new  ones,  of  great  merit,  have  been 
added.  Also  HARDY  GHENT  and  MOLLIS  AZALEAS,  HARDY  and  GREENHOUSE  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, and  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  large  SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS.  &c. 

CABBAGE  SEED  EOE  PEESEIT  SOWIK}. 


CATTELL'S     RELIANCE      CABBAGE 

Is  the  best  sort  to  grow  for  spring  cutting,  Numerous  Testimonials  and  my  own  trials  prove  it 
to  be  the  earUest  and  best  in  cultivation.  J.  C.  tried  it  this  season  with  several  sorts  highly 
recommended  by  other  Growers,  and  cut  good  Cabbage  from  his  Reliance  a  month  before  the 
others  were  ready. 

Free  by  Post,  la.  per  Packet. 


JOHN       CATTELL^ 

NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,   WESTERHAM,    KENT.     \ 


TEBBS'        UNIVERSAL 
FUMIGATOR. 
ff^^SJi  'C^'il^  ^°''      Greenhouses,      Conservatories, 

{>' <i'    vf*ifc^/^y^ ---       Ferneries,     Frames,     Poultry     Houses, 
^    ,- SiliJE^r^-^      Infirmaries,    Ships,    Bed-rooms,   S:c. 

This  cheap  and  thoroughly  eflective 
Fumigator  requires  no  attention  when 
once  lit,  no  fear  of  flaming,  no  waste  of 
material,  every  particle  being  given  off  in 
dense  smoke. 

^___ Testiinomal. — "  I  shall  never  think  of 

iiEr.isTiiHEO  ji)LT.2,ie7;     using  pots  again." 

Price  3J.,  large  €\/&  ^s.  6d.  each.     Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

FLANAGAN  and  SON,Seedsmen,98,Cheapside,London,E.C. 

And  \Vholesaie  of 

CORRY  AND  SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

COLORADO    POTATO-BEETLE.  — Eggs, 
Chrj'salis,  and  Larv;t,  Modelled  from  Nature  (Lire-size), 
by  order  of  the  German  Government.     In  small  Glass  Cabinets. 
A  Sample,  free  by  post  for  Post-office  Order,  2s.  6d.,  and 
Wholesale  Prices  from  the  London  Agents, 
WILLIAM  SEYMER  and  CO.,  37,  Eastcheap,  E.G. 


J.C.^Vheeler&Son 

ARK   THE 

WHOLESALE   AGENTS 

IN  GREA  T  BRITAIN 

FOR    THr:    ?;aI-E    or    this    valuable 

FERTILISER    AND    DISEASE 
PREVENTATIVE. 

Directions  for  use  will  be  sent  with  each  fiacket. 
For  Terms,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  apply  to 

J.  C.WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

59,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING.  CANVAS.    Stc,    for    Sh.nding.    Protectine.   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29.  O-xford  Su-eet,  Manchester. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers.' 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE- 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK. 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS.  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO..  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.C. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  Be.  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  2o-in,  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  i4-iii.,  ao-in.  by  i6-in,,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1873.  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respectii-e 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Altenlion  ?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
g  r.M.  to  9  A  M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-ineh 

fiipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  diawn  from  its 
nmace  in  the  morning — equ-il.  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  coniiniioiis  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners.  This 
wasTHF,  CHAMPION,  Dcards'  Patent  Clo.^c-Coil  Holler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS.  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  o(  Engl;ind 
except   three.     Am.iteurs  will  .ilso  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind  of  Boiler,  equally  as  satisfactory,  pnd  ceitainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silv«r  Medals. 
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SPECIAL        NOTICE. 

Lewis  Brook  (late  of  the  firm  of  Brook  &  Gallop)  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  deposed  of  his  share  in  the  business  of 
Seedsman  and  Florist  to  his  late  partner  Mr.  F.  Gallop,  but  that  he  will  still  continue  to  carry  on  his  business  as  a  Fruiterer,  Greengrocer, 
and  Potato  Merchant,  at  the  old  premises,  195,  Western  Road. 


195,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 

F.  Gallop  begs  to  announce  that  having  purchased  Mr.  Brook's  interest  in  the  Seed  and  Florist  business,  and  finding  larger  premises 
necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  business,  he  has  secured  a  large  plot  of  ground  at  30,  Western  Road,  nearly  opposite,  and 
is  erecting  new  premises,  which  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  Seedsman  and  Florist,  and,  as  soon  as  completed, 
the  business  as  now  carried  on  by  him  will  be  transferred  there. 

Until  the  completion  of  the  new  premises,  please  address  all  communications  to  the  old  address,  as  above. 


F.      GALLOP 

(Late  GEO.  PARSONS), 

EEDSMAN      ANDFLORIST. 

ESTABLISHED       1826. 


MIGNONETTE,  MILES'  NEW  HYBRID  SPIRAL. 

F.  G.  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  has  purchased  the  entu-e  Stock  of  the  above-named  New 
Mignonette,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  variety  ever  exhibited.  It  caused  quite  a  sensation  at 
the  great  Show  at  South   Kensington  on  May  2,  1877;    being  the  variety  that  attracted  the  attention  of 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


DESCE.IPTION. 

This  new  Hybrid  Spiral  Mignonette, 
raised  by  Mr,  Miles,  and  which  has  been 
so  much  admired  by  the  Trade  and 
Public  generally,  is  far  superior  to  any 
other  in  cultivation,  the  habit  being 
dwarf  and  branching,  with  spikes  often 
attaining  a  length  of  from  8  to  14  inches. 
By  pinching  the  side  shoots  the  centre 
i^pike  attains  a  length  of  from  18  to 
CI  inches.  The  odour  of  this  variety  is 
superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation.  It 
is  much  hardier,  and  well  adapted  for 
market  purposes. 


Letter  from  Mr.  MILES. 

Wm.  Miles  begs  to  announce  to  his 
I  umerous  applicants  that  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  of  his  Stock  of  New 
Hybrid  Spiral  Mignonette  to  Mr.  F, 
Gallop  (late  Geo.  Parsons),  as  exhibited 
I:iy  him  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, obtaining  a  Certificate,  May  15, 
T876,  and  again,  June  21,  1876,  also  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
same  date.     (Signed)     Wm.  Miles. 


Extract  from  the   "  Journal  of 

Horticulture     and     Cottage 
Garden,"  June  7,  1877. 

This  is  the  finest  Mignonette  that  has 
tome  under  our  notice.  It  is  the  same 
variety  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  the  great 
Kxhibilion  at  South  Kensington,  on 
May  2,   1877. 


Extract  from  "  Tlie  Garden," 
April  21,  1877. 

New  Large  Flowering  Migno- 
NETTE. — At  the  Horticultural  l^xhibition 
at  South  Kensington,  on  Wednesday 
last,  Messrs.  Brook  &  Gallop,  of 
Western  Road,  Brighton,  exhibited  some 
remarkable  examples  of  Miles'  Hybrid 
Spiral  Mignonette,  a  robust  and  fior- 
iferous  variety,  and  certainly  the  largest 
(lov^ered  form  that  I  have  yet  seen,  pro- 
ducing as  it  does  erect  columnar  spikes, 
6  inches  or  more  of  which  are  covered 
with  fully  expanded  blossoms.  As  a 
vigorous  free  growing  variety,  for 
ordinary  decorative  purposes  or  for 
Market,  this  Mignonette  should  soon 
become  popular,  seeing  that  it  is  as 
fragrant  as  the  older  forms,  and  that  it 
possesses  a  very  distinctive  appearance. 


DIREGXIONS  for  SOWING. 

Sow  in  the  open  ground  in  April,  and 
for  succession  throughout  the  summer, 
covering  the  seeds  about  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  For  Winter  and  Spring 
Flowering,  sow  in  pots  of  loam,  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf  mould,  in  August  and 
September,  and  protect  fiom  frost  in 
cold  frame.  For  early  flowering,  sow  in 
February  and  March,  on  a  slight  botloni- 
heat.  Thin  out  or  transplant  b;:fore  the 
plants  get  crowded. 


ELECTROS    OF    THIS    BLOCK,    5/-    EACH. 


NONE      GENUINE      UNLESS      THE      PACKET     BEARS      MY      NAME      AND      ADDRESS. 
2s.  6d.  per  Packet.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

As    the    Stock    of    Seed    is    very    limited,    early    Orders    arc    requested    to    ensure    a    supply. 


THE  BRIGHTON  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WESTERN  ROAD,  &  30,  CORN  EXCHANGE,  BRIGHTON. 

AH  Commmiicatiotis  to  be  Addressed  to   Western  Road. 

Wholesale: [Agents-Messrs,  HURST  &  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  6,  LeadenhatI  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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CHOICE     FLOWER     SEEDS 

For    Present    Sowing. 

Our  own  superb  strains,  guaranteed  of  unsurpassable  quality, 
Post-free  on  recaipt  of  P.O. O.  or  Stamps. 

Per  packet — s,  d. 
AURICULA,  cTioicest  mixed,  alpine  . .  ..  ^t. and  i  o 
CALCEOLARIA  HVBRID.\,  verychoice,  mi,ied  is.  ,,26 
CINERARIA  HVDRIDA,  from  named  llowers..  rj.  ,,26 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers  rs.    ,,26 

HOLLYHOCK.  Prize  Ensjlish        6./.    „     i     o 

INDl.iN  PINK,  splendid  double,  mixed  ..         ..04 

MIMULUS.  Clapham's  superb,  very  fine 10 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA— Forget-me-not  ..06 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English     ..         ..         ..  6t/.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicest  mi.xed..         ..11.    ,,26 

POLY.\NTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  choice  ..         ..       i     o 

STOCK,  Brom[3ton,  scarlet  Giant 06 

,,     East  Lothian,  splendid  . .         ..         ..         ..         ..      06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  very  choice,  mi.\ed 06 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mixed        . .  W.  and  i     o 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS,  12  fine  varieties    ..      6    o 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts.  Pansy,  Holly- 
hock, Sc 46 


DANIELS     BROS., 

ROYAL    NORFOLK.    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

Norwich. 

THE    FINEST    STRAIN 

CALCEOLARIA. 


SUTTON'S    "PERFECTION 


Afcer  many  years'  careful  selection  wc  have  succet'ded  in 
producing  a  strain  of  Calceolarias  whicli  for  beauty  and  form  of 
flower,  richness  of  colour,  and  habit  of  plant,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  yet  in  cultivation.  Our  houses  have 
been  viiited  during  the  blooming  season  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  agree  in  pronounc- 
ing our  Improved  Strain  to  be  of  unusual  excellence. 
Price  3^.  M.  per  packet,  post-free, 


SUTTON'S    SUPERB    CALCEOLARIA  1  zs.  Sd.  per  packet, 
JAMES'S  INTERNATIONAL   PRIZE    S         post-free. 


^Ufffiu/^ 


om 


THE    yUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,     READING, 


TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTURE. 

We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15J. 
to  iZs.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  2.\s.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  B-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 
,1     Hiilf  Specimens,  51.  to  7^.  6d.  Ciich. 
NKVV  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30.T.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PKRPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  361.  to 
-  42J,  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES.    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREKORD. 

Address-CBANSTON    &   CO. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


Per  packet— J.  d. 

CALCEOLARIA,   Williams'  Superb    Strain,   s-^-- 

3^,  6ti.,  ■2S.  6d.,  and     i     6 
From  Capt.  CoSENS,  Alierysi'.vith,  ISlay  13,  1S77. 
"The  Calceolarias,  from  the  seed  Capt.    Cosens  had   from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired — they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired." 


PRIMULA.  Wllllama'  Superb  Strain,  Red,  White, 

or  Mixed ^s.,^s.  hd.,is.  M.,-^nA.     1     6 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  COCCINEA 
(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substance      ..         ..50 

From  Mr.  F.  Denning,  Gardemr  to  J.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Yardsley, 
Febiitary  26,  1877. 
"Dear  Sir,  —  I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Show,  held  last  November,  I  took  the 
ist  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas,  six  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  with  seeds  supplied  by  you." 


CINERARIA,  Weatherlll'B  Extra  Choice  Strain. 

5r. ,  %s.  6d. ,  2J.  6<{. ,  and     i     6 

From  Mr.  J.  West,  Canh'/icr,  Chcadoii  Park,  May  21,  1877. 
"  Sir, — Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  in 
bloom  some  time,  have  been  and  are  now  tlie  admiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  this  ncit;libourhood.  Habit  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  (iiiilc  cijiial  to  the  drawint;  in  your  catalogue." 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GIGANTBUM 

(new) is.tii.  and     5     o 

Do.,       do.,       do.,      WllllamB'  Superb  Strain. 

gj. ,  3.T.  td.,  25.  61/.   and     i     6 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N, 
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THE  FOLKLORE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

(Continued  front  /.  3S.) 

THE  popularity  which  the  Rose  attained  in 
this  country  at  an  early  period  led  to  its 
employment  in  different  ways.  Thus  we  find  it 
occasionally  taken  as  a  substitute  for  rent.  In 
1576  the  then  Bishop  of  Ely  granted  to  .Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  a  great  part  of  Ely  House, 
Holborn,  for  twenty-one  years,  on  condition 
that  the  tenant  should  pay  annually,  on  Jlid- 
summer  Day,  a  red  Rose  for  the  gate-house  and 
garden,  the  Bishop  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering 
every  year  20  bushels  of  Roses.  The  good 
Bishop  would  be  somewhat  startled  could  he 
see  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  his 
"  garden  "  since  that  period.  Mr.  Ingram,  in 
his  Flora  Symbolica,  says  that  Sir  William 
Clapton  granted  to  Thomas  Smith  a  piece  of 
ground  called  Dokmedwe,  in  Hanstedc 
[?  Hampstead],  for  the  annual  payment  of  a 
Rose,  at  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  Sir 
William  and  his  heirs,  in  lieu  of  all  services  ; 
"  dated  at  Hanstede,  on  Sunday  ne.xt,  before 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  3  Henry  IV.,  1402." 

The  Rose  has  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
been  a  favourite  flower  for  planting  and  strew- 
in"  upon  graves.  Both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  employed  it  in  this  manner,  and  some- 
times even  annexed  codicils  to  their  wills  com- 
manding that  their  graves  should  yeariy  be 
strewn  or  planted  with  Roses.  Antony,  when 
dying,  begged  of  Cleopatra  that  she  would 
scatter  perfumes  upon  his  tomb,  and  cover  it 
with  Roses.  In  Turkey,  according  to  Phillip?, 
a  Rose  is  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  such 
women  as  die  unmarried  ;  while  in  Poland  they 
cover  the  coffins  of  children  with  these  flowers, 
and  throw  them  from  the  windows  as  the 
funeral  procession  passes  along  the  street. 
Roses  are  also  among  the  flowers  planted  upon 
graves  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  German  portions 
of  Switzerland  both  old  and  new  churchyard,, 
are  called  "  Rose  gardens,"  and  the  same  name 
is  gixen  to  many  ancient  heathen  burial  places 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  The  graves  ol 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  red  and  white  Roses  respectively  ; 
but  this  is  a  modern  observance. 

Among  ourselves,  the  planting  of  Roses  upon 
graves  was  formerly  general  in  South  Wales,  and 
was  also  observed  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Thus  Camden  says  that  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey, 
the  custom  of  planting  Rose  trees  on  graves, 
especially  on  those  of  young  men  and  maidens 
who  had  lost  their  lives,  had  been  observed 
"  time  out  of  mind,"  but  it  is  not  now  retained 
in  that  locality.  A  similar  occurrence  tool; 
place  at  Barnes,  in  the  same  county,  where  one 
Edward  Rose,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  died  in 
1653,  bequeathed  £,20  for  the  purchase  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  poor  of  the  village,  on  con- 
dition that  a  number  of  Rose  trees  were  planted 
round  his  grave,  and  duly  tended.  A  similai- 
request  was  made  by  one  Thomas  Stevens,  a 
poor  and  aged  man  who  is  buried  at  Stokcn 
Church,  in  O.xfordshirc,  who  desired  his  son  tu 
dress  his  grave  with  flowers  on  the  annual  re- 
currence of  St.  Peter's  Day.  The  wild  l^os.: 
trees  growing  in  Lowton  I'icld,  in  Yorkshire, 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  planted  upon 
the  grave  mounds  of  those  who  fell  in  the  com- 
bat between  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  in 
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1461  by  the  survivors  of  the  fray ;  and  it  is 
locally  believed  that  Rose  trees  transplanted 
from  the  "  bloody  meadow,"  as  it  is  called  in 
the  neighbourhood,  will  not  grow  elsewhere. 

Besides  such  matters  as  the  foregoing,  tliere 
is  a  good  deal  of  folklore  pure  and  simple  con- 
nected with  Roses.  Wilsford  in  his  Natun's 
Secrets  says  that  "  when  Roses  or  Violets 
flourish  in  autumn,  it  is  an  evil  sign  of  an  in- 
suing  plague  the  year  following,  or  some  pes- 
tiferous disease."  A  writer  in  the  Connoisseur 
(No.  56),  after  describing  the  well-known  Mid- 
summer Eve  love-charm  connected  with  the 
Orpine,  goes  on  to  say  ; — "  Our  maid  Betty  tells 
me  that  if  I  go  backwards,  without  speaking  a 
word,  into  the  garden,'  upon  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  gather  a  Rose,  and  keep  it  in  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper  without  looking  at  it  till  Christmas 
Day,  it  will  be  as  fresh  as  June  ;  and  if  I  then 
stick  it  in  my  bosom,  he  that  is  to  be  my  hus- 
band will  come  and  take  it  out."  It  is  probably 
to  this  charm  that  Herrick  refers  in  the 
Hesperides,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  a  bride — ■ 

"  She  must  no  more  a-maying, 
Or  by  rosebuds  divine 
Who'll  be  her  Valentine." 

In  Thuringia  the  Rose  holds  a  similar  posi- 
tion as  a  love-charm  ;  a  maid  who  has  several 
lovers  will  name  a  Rose-leaf  after  each,  and 
then  scatter  them  upon  the  water  ;  that  which 
sinks  the  last  representing  her  future  husband. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  customary  to 
throw  Rose  leaves  on  a  coal-fire  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  good  luck.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  believed  that  if  a  drop 
of  one's  blood  be  buried  under  a  Rose-tree,  it 
will  ensure  rosy  cheeks.  The  Rose  is  also  asso- 
ciated in  Westphalia  with  a  charm  against 
nose-bleeding  and  other  haemorrhages.  This 
charm  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  words — 
"  In  Christ's  garden  stand  three  Roses,  one  for 
the  good  God,  the  other  for  God's  blood,  the 
third  for  the  Angel  Gabriel :  blood,  I  pray 
you,  cease  to  flow."  In  Suabia  it  is  somewhat 
different : — "  On  our  Lord's  grave  spring  three 
Roses  ;  the  first  is  Hope,  the  second  is 
Patience,  the  third  is  the  will  of  God  :  blood,  I 
pray  you,  be  still." 

In  former  days  the  red  and  the  white  Rose 
were  supposed  to  possess  different  and  often 
antagonistic  properties.  Thus  a  MS.  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  prescribes  among  the 
things  that  are  "  good  for  the  brayne,"  "  to 
smell  the  rede  Rose  and  to  wasshe  the  temples 
w'  the  water  of  rede  Roses  stylled  ; "  while 
"  to  smell  to  a  whytte  Rose  "  is  reckoned  among 
things  "  evell  for  the  brayne."  In  the  seventh 
edition  of  Withering's  Arrangenienl  of  British 
Plants  (1S30)  the  same  idea  is  maintained. 
Speaking  of  white  Roses,  it  is  stated  that 
"  besides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues 
which  reside  in  their  volatile  parts,  [they]  have 
an  aperient  effect,  which  remains  in  the  decoc- 
tion after  distillation.  The  red  Rose,  on  the 
contrary,  has  an  astringent  and  gratefully  corro- 
borant virtue."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  idea  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  or  that 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Rose  are  quite 
unimportant.  This,  however,  was  not  always 
considered  to  be  the  case,  for  Langham,  in  his 
'Garden  of  HeaWi  (1633),  gives  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  forty-one  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
employed.  In  a  curious  little  work,  entitled  a 
Book  of  Fruits  and  Floivers,  published  in  1656, 
are  some  quaint  recipes  for  the  employment  of 
Roses,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
samples  ; — 

"  Sykupe  of  Roses. 

"  Take  Damask  Roses,  clip  off  the  white  of  them,  and 
take  6  oz.  of  them  to  every  pint  of  faire  water.  lirst  well 
boyled  and  simmered  ;  let  them  stand  twelve  hours,  as 
you  doe  in  the  syrupe  of  Violets,  wringing  out  the  Roses 
and  putting  in  new  eight  times,  then  wringing  out  the 
last  put  in  onely  the  juice  of  4  oz.  of  Roses,  so  make  it 
up  ;  if  you  will  put  in  Rubarb,  take  to  every  two  drams, 
slice  it,  string  it  on  a  thred,  hang  it  within  the  pot  after 


the  first  shifting,  and  let  it  infuse  within  your  Roses. 
Some  use  to  boyle  the  Rubarb  in  the  syrupe,  but  it  is 
dangerous.  The  syrupe  purgeth  choUer  and  melancholy." 

"To  Preserve  Roses. 
' '  Take  i  lb.  of  Roses,  3  lb.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  rose- 
water,  or  more.  Make  your  syrupe  first,  and  let  it  stand 
till  it  be  cold,  then  take  your  Rose  leaves,  having  first 
dipt  off  all  the  white  ;  put  them  into  the  cold  syrupe, 
then  cover  them,  and  set  it  on  a  soft  fire,  that  they  may 
but  simper  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  then  while  they  are 
hot,  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses  for  your  use." 

Langham  gives  a  recipe  for  making  "  Vinegar 
of  Roses,"  which  runs  thus  : — 

"Gather  them  before  they  be  full  blowne  in  dry 
weather,  lay  them  on  a  board  halfe  a  day,  then  put 
them  into  vinegar,  close  stopt  twenty-four  houres; 
then  stampe  them  and  set  them  in  glasses  in  the  sunne 
all  summer,  then  streine  it  and  use  it  :  if  it  be  re- 
newed with  Roses  every  tenth  day  it  is  the  better  ;  it 
may  be  made  with  wine,  either  white,  red,  or  claret." 
For"Sugar  Rosat,"  "stampe  onepound  of  new  gathered 
Roses  with  foure  pounds  of  sugar,  and  sun  it  in  a  glasse 
thirty  daies.     It  may  be  kept  three  yeares." 

Although  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
possessing  important  properties,  Roses  are  still 
employed  in  medicine.  An  infusion  of  red  Rose 
petals  is  employed  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  for 
other  medicines,  and  a  confection  of  them  is 
also  in  use.  The  Rose  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Rosa  gallica,  an  Eastern  species  which 
has  been  widely  cultivated  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  exists  in  gardens  under  a  variety  of 
forms.  The  authors  of  Pharmacographia  tell  us 
that  the  Provins  (often  erroneously  written 
Provence)  Rose  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  so 
called  from  having  been  long  cultivated  at 
Provins,  a  small  town  about  60  miles  south-east 
of  Paris,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  East  by  Thibaud  VI.,  Count  of 
Champagne,  who  died  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusades  in  1254.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Provins 
became  much  celebrated  both  for  dried  Rose 
petals  and  for  the  conserve,  syrup,  and  honey  of 
Roses  made  from  them.  The  red  Rose  is  culti- 
vated at  Mitcham  to  a  small  extent,  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  Damask  Rose  ;  it  is  also 
grown  for  the  druggists  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  and  more  extensively  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The 
Cabbage  Rose  (R.  centifolia),  which  is  the 
species  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of  Rose- 
water,  is  also  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  at 
Mitcham,  and  in  the  market-gardens  to  the 
west  of  London.  The  attar  or  otto  of  Roses 
is  yielded  by  a  variety  of  Rosa  damascena,  a 
plant  which,  although  usually  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct, is  looked  upon  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  as  most 
probably  a  cultivated  race  of  R.  gallica.  Messrs. 
Fluckiger  and  Hanbury  say  that  the  earliest 
allusion  to  the  distillation  of  Roses  that  they 
have  met  with  is  in  the  writings  of  Joannes 
Actuarius,  who  was  physician  to  the  Greek 
Emperors  at  Constantinople  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  B.  M. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Odontoglossum  MADRENSE,  Rchb.f. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  what  is  this  species? 
It  is  that  very  same  species  that  Mr.  Ortgies  once 
gave  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch  under  the  name 
of  O .  maxillare.  It  was  well  represented  as  such  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  To  a  certain  extent  I  was 
indeed  responsible  for  this  name  having  been  given. 
Mr.  Roezl  sent  three  remains  of  faded  flowers,  the 
only  vestiges  he  gathered  when  the  plant  was  collected, 
and  those  Mr.  Ortgies  of  Zurich  kindly  sent  me  for 
being  named.  (Ah  to  name  such  beaux  restes — 
worthy  rivals  of  those  crushed,  smashed  scraps  which 
Messrs.  the  Editors  of  the  Gardeners'  Clu-oiiiclc  enjoy 
so  much  !)  They  are  at  hand.  Well,  I  thought  of 
O.  maxillare,  Lindl.,  and  maxillare  it  was  named. 
But,  as  it  is  with  all  mistakes — ^^post  cquiletn  scdct 
atra  cura'^  \  finally  the  plant  flowered,  and  I  saw 
immediately  that  itwas  different,  totally  different — new, 
quite  new.  I  named  it  O.  madrense,  and  described  it. 
It  is  indeed  in  the  way  of  the  old  Odontoglossum  nebu- 
losum,  but  far  more  slender,  and  for  this  reason, 
according  to  my  taste,  far  more  elegant.    The  flowers 


are  white,  beautifully  adorned  with  broad  greenish,  or 
reddish  brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  sepals, 
now  and  then  with  a  blotch  scattered  somewhere. 
The  white  column  is  densely  covered  with  hairs  at  its 
base.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  plant,  only  seen 
by  the  lynx-eyed  Mr.  Roezl,  and,  as  it  appears,  now 
by  Mr.  Franz  Klaboch,  Mr.  Roezl's  Czechian  nephew, 
who  has  complained  bitterly  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  the  plant.  Ah,  yes,  many  plants  are  difficult  of 
access,  and  one  requires  the  fullest  enthusiasm  of  plant 
love  to  meet  with  them.  H.  G.  Rchb.  /. 

Eria  Dayana,  n.  sp* 

A  curious  species  of  the  "  flavae "  section  bearing 
the  closest  affinity  to  Eria  sicaria,  Lindl.  !  The  type 
of  this  species  has  depressed  narrow  leaves,  and  the 
trilobed  lip,  with  a  narrow  anterior  lobe  and  a  single 
long  callus.  Our  species  is  totally  different.  It  has 
a  lip  as  broad  at  the  apex  as  at  the  base,  with  very 
narrow  side  lobes,  a  short  claw,  and  an  emarginate 
anterior  lobe.  The  callus  is  longitudinal  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  length  of  the  lip,  and  at  the  apex  it 
goes  back  each  side  in  a  lateral  short  shank.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  loose  raceme,  whose  rachis  is 
white  woolly  as  are  the  flowers  on  the  outside,  while  the 
bracts,  which  nearly  equal  the  inferior  stalked  ovaries, 
are  naked.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  honey-yellow. 
The  lip  has  numerous  brown  blotches,  and  the  callus 
is  nearly  black.  The  plant  has  a  creeping  rhizome, 
small  ovoid  pseudobulbs,  with  usually  three  very 
leathery  linear-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  which  are 
a  span  high.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
Eria  flava.  I  obtained  it  from  my  second  oldest 
English  correspondent,  our  excellent  Orchidist,  Mr. 
J.  Day.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Vanda  ccerulescens,  Griff.,  Lowiana. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  novelty.  Give  a  Vanda 
ccerulescens  Boxallii  an  amethyst  coloured  middle 
segment  of  the  lip,  and  a  little  amethyst  dot  at  each 
end  of  sepals,  and  you  have  this  nicety,  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  so  lucky  to  introduce  it.  H.  G. 
Rclib.f.  


A    WORKING-MEN'S    FLOWER 
SHOW. 

The  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  plant  grow- 
ing by  parochial  flower  shows  both  in  country  villages 
and  in  great  towns — where,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in 
Westminster,  the  poor  are  encouraged  to  beautify  the 
dusky  rooms  of  their  courts  and  alleys  by  the  intro- 
duction of  plant  life— is  already  producing  good 
results.  The  movement  is  greatly  helped  forward  by 
such  inexpensive  liberality  as  that  manifested  annually 
in  the  Government  parks  and  gardens  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  bedding  plants  before  the  commencement  of 
the  frosts  ;  by  such  graceful  acts  as  the  distribution  of 
Hyacinth  bulbs  which  takes  place  in  Manchester,  we 
believe,  every  winter ;  or  by  such  meetings  as  that 
held  last  month  at  the  Liverpool  League  Hall,  when 
a  handsome  collection  of  plants,  contributed  for  the 
purpose  by  various  donors,  was  distributed  by  Father 
Nugent  to  the  poor  working-women  whom  he  has 
induced  to  abandon  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  besides  these  efforts, 
which  are  either  originated  or  mainly  supported  by 
the  so-called  higher  classes,  there  are  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  notably  in  Lancashire,  botanical  societies 
supported  entirely  and  organised  throughout  by  work- 
ing-men ;  and  these  societies,  however  humble  their 
organisation,  have  existed  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  and  have  done  and  are  still  doing  very  useful 
work.  Exactly  a  century  ago  there  was  one  of  these 
working-men's  botanical  societies  at  Eccles,  six  miles 
from  Manchester,  which  numbered  about  forty  mem- 
bers, and  similar  associations  were  soon  established  at 
Oldham,  Aston-under-Lyne,  and  other  Lancashire 
towns.  This  was  long  before  the  more  aristocratic, 
but  scarcely  more  useful.  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  had  started  upon  its  career.  These  district 
societies  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  occa- 
sionally for  comparison  and  mutual  improvement ; 
and  these  meetings,  which  were  usually  held  on  Sun- 
days at  some  respectable  public-house,  were  con- 
ducted with  great  propriety  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when  they  were  temporarily  discon- 
tinued. They  were  resumed,  however,  after  a  few  years, 
and  have  since  then  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less 
regularity,    the    botanical    societies    of   Lancashire, 

'  Ertiz  Dayana,  n.  sp. — Aff.  Erisc  sicarioC,  Lindl.  ;  pseudo- 
bulbis  ovoideis  triphyllU  :  foliis  liiieari-lanccolatis  loratis  valde 
coriaceis  ;  racemo  laxifloro  tomentoso  ;  bracteis  scariosis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  nudis  ovaria  pedicellata  iuferiora  subxquantibus  ; 
ovariispedicellatistomentosis:sepatis|triangulisIextustomentosis. 
tepalis  angustioribus  calvis  :  labello  trilobo  latis  lateralibus 
oblongis  angustis  :  lobo  antico  ab  isthmo  brevi  dilatato  obtongo 
emarginato  ;  callo  ligulato  per  lineam  longitudinalem,  ante 
apicem  utrinquecrure  retrorso.— Ind,  Or. ;  coU,  Day. 
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Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  being  united  in  annual 
gatherings,  while  more  local  associations  have  also 
their  annual  and  other  naeetings.  Curiously  enough 
Eccles,  the  fons  et  or'r^o  of  these  associations,  does 
not  now  itself  possess  a  botanical  society.  The  earliest 
society,  after  the  interregnum  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  the  Middleton  District  Society;  that  at 
Prestwich,  the  nearest  to  Manchester,  was  established 
on  September  ii,  1S20.  The  meetings  of  these 
societies  are  almost  always  held  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
a  circumstance  which  may  scandalise  those  who  would 
underrate  the  liberty  conveyed  in  the  precept  that 
*'  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  and  although  they  take  place  at  public- 
houses  they  are  conducted  in  so  orderly  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  ground  for  censure.  A  meeting  at  Prest- 
wich was,  indeed,  once  interfered  with  by  the  autho- 
rities, but  the  botanists  were  not  really  to  blame. 
Several  of  the  societies  possess  good  libraries  and 
large  herbaria ;  that  at  Prestwich  fills  about  200 
volumes.  The  Stockport  Botanical  Society,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  others,  possesses  also  a  good  collection 
of  living  plants,  many  oi  which  have  been  obtained 
from  distant  localities  by  members  who  have  made 
special  excursions  for  the  purpose. 

The  Bury  Working  Men's  Botanical  Association  has 
just  (Saturday,  July  7)  held  its  annual  exhibition  and 
gala,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  thereat  may 
prove  interesting  to  some  at  least  of  our  readers,  more 
especially  as  on  the  following  day  one  of  the  amal- 
gamated meetings  of  the  Lancashire  Botanical  Asso- 
ciation took  place.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  entries  for  the  different  prizes,  was  but  limited  ; 
moreover,  the  plants  shown  were,  as  we  are  informed, 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  other  years.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  classes  in  which  prizes  were 
awarded  : — Six  wild  flowers,  three  prizes  ;  wild 
bouquet,  two  prizes ;  two  wild  plants  in  bloom,  two 
prizes ;  twenty-four  wild  flowers,  two  prizes ;  four 
garden  blooms,  three  prizes  ;  six  Roses,  two  prizes  ; 
cultivated  bouquet,  one  prize  ;  two  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom,  two  prizes  j  three  stove  or  greenhouse  cut 
blooms,  three  prizes;  British  Ferns,  three  prizes; 
with  an  extra  prize  for  the  most  curious  plant  shown, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  exhibitor  of  a  Pitcher- 
plant  Most  of  the  sets  of  wild  flowers  would  have 
been  disqualified  by  a  severe  critic.  It  appeared  that 
any  plant  included  in  British  lists  was  allowed  a  place 
among  the  wild  ones;  but  besides  these  Spircea 
amncus,  a  foreign  Lavatera,  and  other  undoubted 
foreigners  were  noticed.  The  greenhouse  plants  were 
very  poor,  and  very  sparingly  represented,  the  1st 
prize  being  taken  by  a  scarlet  Pelargonium  and  a  Helio- 
trope. A  curious  object  was  put  in  as  a  claimant  for 
the  last  prize — it  was  a  manufactured  specimen,  mainly 
constructed  of  Dog's-tail-grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus), 
and  was  probably  sent  as  a  joke.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  tent  in  which  the  show  was  held  was 
flanked  at  the  entrance  by  two  fine  specimens  of 
Ileracleum  sibiricum,  about  10  feet  high. 

On  the  next  afternoon  (Sunday)  the  eighth  annual 
meeUng  of  the  Lancashire  Working  Men's  Botanical 
Association  was  held  in  the  same  tent,  at  which  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  representatives  from  the 
vaxious  societies  belonging  to  the  Association.  The 
following  districts  were  represented  by  delegates  : — 
Rochdale,  Middleton,  Prestwich,  Swinton,  Bolton, 
Ileywood,  Milnrow,  Farnworth,  and  Bury.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Alcock,  of  Bury,  who 
is  the  President  of  the  Local  Natural  History  Society, 
and  has  done  much  to  help  forward  the  study  of 
natural  science  in  the  district.  He  delivered  a  brief 
address  upon  the  work  of  the  Lancashire  botanists, 
and,  somewhat  to  our  regret,  defended  the  practice  of 
some  of  them  in  introducing  plants  to  localities  where 
they  were  likely  to  establish  themselves  permanently. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  meeting  then 
commenced.  *'As  specific  discrimination  and  accu- 
racy in  botanical  nomenclature  are  the  chief  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  meetings  "— 
to  quote  from  the  information  given  to  the  members — 
"all  persons  who  attend  are  hereby  respectfully 
solicited  to  bring  with  them  such  specimens  of  plants, 
either  indigenous  or  exotic,  but  particularly  the  former, 
as  they  can  conveniently  procure."  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  most  of  the  delegates  present,  as 
well  as  other  members,  brought  specimens ;  and 
these  were  laid  out  on  a  long  bench,  in  accordance 
with  the  Linnean  system,  that  method  being  the  one 
always  employed  on  these  occasions.  In  consequence 
of   the  weather,   fewer  specimens  than   usual  were 


exhibited.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alcock  for  a  con- 
plete  list  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns  shown,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  as  among  the  most 
interesting: — Hippuris  vulgaris,  Utricularia  minor, 
Valeriana  pyrenaica,  Plantago  maritima,  Sambucus 
Ebulus,  Geranium  phivum,  Pyrola  rotundifoUa,  Ligus- 
ticum  scoticum,  Atropa  belladonna,  Hottonia  palus- 
tris,  Glaux  maritima,  Carex  hordeiformis.  Mr. 
Percival,  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  occu- 
pied the  post  of  botanical  referee,  named  each  plant 
as  it  was  handed  to  him,  giving  not  only  both  an 
English  and  the  Latin  name,  but  occasionally  in- 
formation as  to  the  local  habitats  or  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  plants  under  notice.  By  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  association,  the  specimens  exhibited  "become 
the  property  of  the  President,  who  shall  dispose  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  he  may  think  will  give 
general  satisfaction."  In  this  way  a  distribution  takes 
place,  and  both  useful  information  and  specimens  are 
given  and  received.  A  collection  of  mosses  was  also 
named ;  and  Mr.  Percival  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
manner  which  fully  accounted  for  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-botanists. 

While  wishing  long-continuance  and  all  possible 
success  to  these  associations,  we  are  glad  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Alcock  that,  so  far  as  Bury  is  concerned,  many 
of  the  good  men  among  the  botanists  are  joining  the 
Natural  History  Society,  Such  a  proceeding  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial  both  to  the  men  and  to  the 
Society :  the  former  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
mixing  with  minds  somewhat  more  cultivated  than 
their  own,  while  the  Society  will  gain  much  from  the 
addition  of  new  and  active  members  to  its  ranks. 
The  Lancashire  working-men  have  an  independence 
and  an  abruptness  of  manner  which  is  at  first  some- 
what startling  to  a  Southerner  ;  but  they  have  with 
this  an  amount  of  perseverance  and  firmness  which 
cannot  fail  to  command  the  esteem  of  those  who  can 
look  beyond  the  rough  exterior  to  the  practical  energy 
and  genuine  industry  which  that  exterior  at  first  sight 
conceals.  B. 

[We  should  be  among  the  last  to  say  aught  against 
innocent  recreation,  and  specially  against  the  study  of 
God's  works  on  the  Sabbath,  but  now  that  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday  is  a  recognised  institution,  it  would 
be  surely  better  to  hold  the  meetings  in  question  on 
that  day,  in  any  case  to  avoid  meetings  at  a  public 
house,  and,  last,  to  give  up  the  Linnean  system  as 
quite  obsolete  !  Eds.] 


GARDEN    VEGETATION    FOR 

JUNE.* 

The  weather  during  June]  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  pleasant,  but  by  no  means  warm.  The  lowest 
temperatures  experienced  were  during  the  nights  of 
the  7th,  I2th,  13th,  i6th,  17th,  and  24th,  indicating 
43°*  Vfi  4*^  37%  4*°*  3.nd  40°,  while  the  highest 
night  temperatures  were  on  the  4th,  loth,  21st,  26th, 
27th,  and  29th,  indicating  52°,  53',  52°,  58,  55°,  and 
55".  At  this  time  (Jrfne  30)  vegetation  is  still  much 
behind.  Last  season  was  considered  a  late  one,  but 
this  year  many  trees  are  still  later,  both  as  regards  leaf 
and  flower.  A  few  instances  may  be  quoted  to  show 
the  difference,  the  same  plant  or  tree  being  fixed  on 
each  year  for  the  purpose.  The  following  Ash 
(Fraxinus  Ornus)  was  in  perfection  this  year  on  June 
2S,  in  1876  on  the  15th,  and  in  1S75  on  the  7th.  The 
common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  did  not  show  its 
first;open  flowers  this  year  till  June  27,  in  1876  on 
the  i6th,  and  in  1875  on  the  5th.  The  Portugal 
Laurel  had  no  flowers  expanded  on  June  30,  while  in 
1875  it  was  in  full  flower  at  that  date.  During  the 
same  year  the  Crat;egus  tanacelifolia  was  recorded 
as  being  in  full  bloom  on  JuiTe  25,  while  no  flowers 
are  yet  to  be  seen  open.  The  ordinary  Thorns  have 
been  very  full  of  bloom,  particularly  the  single  white 
and  red,  both  being  in  perfection  on  the  25th.  The 
Lime  tree  (Tilia  europxa),  although  covered  with 
blossom-buds,  has  as  yet  no  expanded  flowers. 

The  following  trees  were  observed  to  be  in  a  free- 
flowering  condition  on  June  30,  viz.,  Laburnums, 
double  and  some  white  Hawthorns,  scarlet- (lowering 
Horse  Chestnuts,  flowering  Ash,  and  many  varieties 
of  Sorbus,  while  the  common  Horse  Chestnut 
showed  its  first  open  flowers  on  June  20.  They  were 
exceedingly  poor,  and  have  been  so  throughout — 
scarcely  a  tree,  except  in  sheltered  situations,  having 
perfect  leaves. 

■  Read  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society, 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  M'Nab. 


The  large  Sorbus  domestica  in  this  garden,  which 
has  been  occasionally  noticed  for  its  peculiarity  of 
flowering,  has  this  year  the  western  half  covered  with 
bloom,  whUe  last  year  it  was  the  eastern  half.  This 
alternation  of  flowering  has  been  observed  on  the 
same  tree  for  several  years.  The  tree  has  two  main 
branches  proceeding  from  a  stem  7  feet  high  and 
5  feet  in  circumference. 

In  my  report  for  May  I  stated  that  a  peculiar  yellow 
tint  had  been  observed  on  the  young  foliage  of  many 
trees,  particularly  when  late  in  coming  out.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  older  trees  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Corstorphine  Sycamore,  celebrated  for 
its  early  yellow  foliage,  which  afterwards  becomes 
green,  have  this  year  been  late  in  coming  into  leaf, 
and  were  deficient  both  as  regards  colour  and  duration 
in  their  coloured  condition. 

The  American  Oaks,  more  particularly  the  species 
known  as  Qaercus  rubra,  has  this  year  been  late  in 
coming  out.  All  the  leaves  have  a  peculiar  yellow 
tint. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  trees  whose  foliage  was  still 
behind  on  June  30  : — Sugar  Maple,  scarlet  American 
Oak,  Weeping  Ash,  small-leaved  English  Elm, 
Walnut,  Turkey  Oak,  Hornbeam,  Celtis  occidentals, 
Ostrya  virginica,  Juglans  alba.  Tulip  tree,  Ptelea 
trifoliata,  Robinias,  Catalpa  tree,  Platanus,  and 
Taxodium, 

Besides  trees,  perennial,  herbaceous,  and  annual 
plants  are  very  backward.*  On  the  rock  garden  336 
species  and  varieties  were  counted  in  flower  on  June 
30,  while  last  year  at  the  same  date  the  number  was 
452  species  and  varieties. 

List  of  some  0/  tfte  more  Conspicuous  Plants  in  Flower  in  the 
Rock  Garden. 


Arenaria  balearica 

Menziesia  polifolia  variegata 
Onosma  ecnioides 

„    grandiflora 

Aster  alpinus  albus 

Orchis  loliosa 

Astragalus  alpinus 

,,     maculata  superba 

,,     leontinus 

Oxytropis  coiruleus 

,,     vaginalis 

„     lapponicus 

Aium  palcstinum 

Papaver  alpinum 

Aubrietia  grandiflora  major 

„     „     aurantiacuni 

,,     Henderson! 

Phlox  Nelsoni 

BrodiEca  coccinea 

,,     violacea 

Campanula  turbinala 

Potentilla  pedunculari^ 

..     ,.     alba 

Pentstemon  humile 

Chamxbatia  foliculosa  _ 

„     ^^enziesii 

Clirysobactron  Hookerii 

Pernettya  Candida 

Cyclobothra  cccrulea 

Polemonium  pulchelknn 

,,     pulchella 

Primula  scotica 

Delphinium  cashmirianum 

,,     sikkimensis 

,,     niidicaule 

Rhododendron  ferrugineum 

Dianthus  alpinus 

„    „    album 

,,     niiidus 

„     „     hirsutum 

E  rod  i  urn  manascavi 

Rosa  pyrenaicaj 

Epilobium  latifolium  nanum 

Rubus  arcticus 

EriKoron  Roylii 

Saponaria  ocymoJdes  major 

Eriogonum  aureum 

Saxifraga  mutala 

^,     subumbellatum 
Erysimum  alpinum 

„     pyramidalis  and  others 

Salvia  carduacea 

,,     helveticiim 

Sedum  spathulatum 

Fragaria  lucida 

Silene  alpestre 

Genista  pilosa 

,,     maritima  rosea 

Ha;manlhus  sp.  Natal 

Symphyandra  Warnerii 

Helianthemum  of  sorts,  single 

Trifolium  alpinum 

and  double 

,,     unifloruni 

Hutchinsia  alpina 

Vaccinium  Mortonia 

Linn;ea  borealis.  Scotch 

Veronica  Guthrieana 

,,     „    American 

„     rupestre 

Lithospermum  prostratum 

„    pinguifolia 

Meconopsis  nepalensis 

THE   GRAPE   VINE  AS   A 

DINNER-TABLE  PLANT. 

I  WAS  very  much  struck  the  other  day,  on  a  visit  to 
Drumpellier,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Buchanan,  to  see 
quite  a  bevy  of  Vines  in  pots  about  5  inches  diameter, 
and  each  Vine  not  more  than  20  inches  in  height, 
with  one  and  two  bunches  of  Grapes  each,  from  \  lb. 
to  :i  lb.  weight,  in  first-rate  condition  as  to  berry,  and 
in  fair  colour.  On  further  examination  I  found  that 
Mr.  Lewin,  the  clever  contriver  of  this  natty  plan, 
had  pot  Vines  tied  down  to  a  single  wire  about 
6  inches  from  the  stage,  trained  like  a  cordon  Apple 
tree,  i^n  each  of  these  Vines  were  springing  up  per- 
pendicularly the  laterals  with  bunches,  and  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  serviceable  for  detachment, 
when  ripe,  they  were  inveigled  into  a  5-inch  pot  to  root 
away  on  their  own  account  precisely  like  the  larger  ones. 
The  pots  were  full  of  roots,  and  stood  regularly  dis- 
tributed along  the  top  of  the  high  kerbstone  common 
in  Pine  stoves,  not  less  than  six,  and  in  some  cases 
eight,  to  each  Vine  rod.  To  make  the  whole  more 
dinner-table  like,  sprays  of  Selaginella  of  the  common 
kind  were  made  to  clothe  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and 
the  laterals  were  kept  well  rid  of  shootlets  by 
pinching. 

■  On  July  12  it  was  impossible  to  procure  in  the  fields  on 
this  aide  of  Edinburgh  specimens  o(  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley 
in  a  state  for  examination  at  the  Botanical  Class,  a  circumstance 
of  very  rare  occurrence  ttt  this  particular  date. 
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This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  taking  the  rod 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  moreover,  it  enables 
the  grower  to  have  six  or  more  plants  to  each 
Vine,  which  is  a  great  deal  for  a  pot  Vine  treated  in 
this  way.  On  the  dinner-table  the  plants,  laden  with 
fruit  bond  fijc;  are  of  the  most  captivating  character, 
and  look  as  fresh  a  week  after  as  they  do  the  day  they 
are  placed  upon  the  tables.  The  plan  is  so  excellent 
and  so  novel  that  I  thought  a  simple  record  of  it 
might  be  interesting  to  your  readers  in  general,  and 
to  pomolo^ical  readers  in  particular. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  L»win  finds  it  attended  with 
better  success  not  to  be  too  quick  in  inserting,  or 
rather  placing,  the  layers  on  the  ground  within  the 
limited  pot  area  (for  there  is  really  no  insertion), 
because  of  the  tendency  to  weaken  the  food  supply 
from  the  principal  store  pot  if  the  laterals  were 
provided  with  their  independent  roots  at  too  early  a 
stage. 

The  sorts  grown  are  chiefly  Black  Hamburgh,  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater  as  a  white  ;  and  there  is  a 
succession  of  them,  some  doing  duty  a  fortnight  sgo, 
others  as  late  as  can  be.  The  plan  is  of  quite  recent 
adoption  with  Mr.  Lewin,  and  his  employer,  who  is 
pretty  exacting  in  matters  of  taste  in  connection  with 
indoor  decoration  of  all  kinds,  is  quite  delighted  with 
his  Tom  Thumb  fruiting  Vines,  fames  Anderson, 
Meadowbank  Nurseries,  Uddiitgston,  Jtdy  24. 


CIRCULATION   OF  THE   SAP. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  your  leader  of  last 
week  on  my  paper  on  the  flow  of  sap  as  to  which 
1  should  like  to  remove  what  I  think  is  a  misappre- 
hension on  your  part.     I  do  not  at  all  reclaim  against 
the  tone  of  your  article.     I  hope  that,  had  I  been  in 
your  position,  I  should  have  had  the  sense  to  treat  it 
in  the  same  way.    It  would  never  do  were  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  on  scientific  points  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  blown  about  by  every  breath  of  doctrine, 
or  too  readily  to  welcome  every  innovation,  I  there- 
fore perfectly  subscribe  to  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  the  caution  you  exercise  ;  but  then,  although  you 
may  think  that  I  am  perhaps  running  too  fast,  that  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  handicap  me  with  more 
than  the  weight  that  properly  belongs  to  me,  but  this 
is  what  I  think  you  do  when  you  say  that  my  views 
*'  would  if  accepted  negative  all  that  has  been  labori- 
ously acquired  by  chemists  and  vegetable  physiologists 
from  Priestley  downwards."  Now  nine-tenths  of  what 
has  been  so  done  does  not  apply  to  my  inquiry  at  all. 
The  researches  to  which  you  allude  mainly  relate  to 
growth.     My  inquiry  does  not  touch  growth.     I  dis- 
tinctly point  out  in  my  paper  the  different  position 
which  growth  occupies  from  assimilation.     Growth 
goes  on  by  day  or  by  night  intermittently  so  long  as 
there  is  matter  to  build  with ;  assimilation  only  takes 
place  while  the  plant  is  being  supplied  with  food 
— when  that  is  stopped  assimilation  stops  too.     My 
inquiry  relates  only  to  the  direction   in  which  the 
food  is  supplied  for  assimilation,  and  that  surely  can- 
not   affect    growth.      It    cannot  matter  to  the  cell 
whether  the   assimilated   matter  on  which  it  is  to 
work  is  presented  to  it  from  above  or  below.    There- 
fore, so  far  as  regards  growth,  I  submit  that  it  does 
not     enter    into    the    inquiry     at     all.       And     as 
regards    assimilation     the    question    is     limited     to 
two  points — first,    whether  the   process  of  assimila- 
tion   is     confined     to    the    leaves    (a    proposition 
which    I    dispute)  ;    and     second,    whether    matter 
elaborated  in    the  leaves  finds  its  way  down  from 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  or  not.     I  do  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  process  or  existence  of  elabo- 
ration or  assimilation  in  the  leaves.     I  believe  it  goes 
on  there  as  in  every  other  growing  part  of  the  plant — 
the  breaking  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  therein  {not 
indeed  under  the  influence  of  light,  for  I  dispute  the 
power  of  light  to  effect  the  chemical   changes— its 
possession  of  such  power  as  far  as  I  can  learn   is  a 
pure  assumption),  the  retention  of  the  carbon,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  oxygen  to  which  you  refer  may  all 
be  conducted  very  much  as  you  describe.     All  that 
I  say  is,  that  the  plant  gets  the  carbon  so  treated  from 
the  roots  and  not  from  the  atmosphere.     What  does 
it  matter  to  the  process  where  the  carbon  comes  from, 
provided  it  is  there  ?    One  word  more  by  way  of 
explanation  of  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  purpose  of 
Iheleaves :  I  quiteagree  with  youthatthey  arenotstore- 
houses,  I  also  agree  that  they  are  factories,  or  rather 
machinery.    But  then  they  are  no  more  factories  than 
any  other  growing  part  of  the  plant  is,  and  in  addition 


to  their  general  functions  each  is  also  a  factory  for  its 
own  uses.  The  leaf  elaborates  the  materials  necessary 
lor  its  own  structure  and  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
the  special  functions  with  which  it  is  charged,  which, 
as  I  think,  are  mainly  that  of  a  very  powerful  pump- 
ing apparatus.  When  there  is  more  material  pro- 
duced than  is  required  lor  the  leaf,  instead  of  being 
distributed  and  sent  back  to  the  rest  of  the  plant  it 
is,  according  to  my  view,  carried  past  the  petiole, 
and  employed  in  making  more  leaves.  This  is  the 
crucial  point  on  which  we  differ.  You  think  that  the 
"  manufactured  products  of  the  leaf  are  drafted  up- 
wards, downwards,  sideways,  according  as  circum- 
stances necessitate  or  requirements  dictate."  I  believe 
that  wherever  they  are  once  elaborated  there  they 
remain — that  each  structure  and  each  element,  when 
once  dealt  with  (elaborated),  has  a  particular  function 
for  which  it  is  fitted,  and  a  particular  post  which  it 
does  not  quit,  and  that  it  cannot  be  sent  like  a 
*'  handy  man  "  to  do  odd  jobs  in  different  parts  of  the 
plant  or  to  give  additional  force  where  more  strength 
is  needed.  Andreto  Murray. 


The  value  of  new  opinions  depends  materially 

upon  the  nature  of  the  facts  by  which  they  are  supported  ■ 
The  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  whilst  productive  ol  interesting  results,  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  pointing  to  a  clear  and  definite  fact.  Mr. 
Murray  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
myriads  of  scions  grafted  and  budded  upon  stocks  we 
see  no  influence  exercised  by  the  scion  upon  the  stock, 
such  as  might  be  looked  for  if  there  were  a  downward 


Fig.  ig. — phylloxera  vastatrix, 

flow  of  sap  ;  but  I  insist  that  that  fact  proves  nothing, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  out  of  the  myriads  of  stocks 
used  for  budding  and  grafting  the  stock  is  found  to 
exercise  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  scion. 
Mr.  Murray  holds  that  the  stock  does  exercise  an 
influence  upon  the  scion  ;  perhaps  so,  but  not  in  the 
direction  of  altering  its  character,  only  in  influencing  its 
growth.  Out  of  the  myriads  of  Briers  used  as  stocks  for 
the  Rose,  who  ever  heard  that  the  budded  scion  partook 
in  consequence  of  any  of  the  features  of  the  Brier  ?  A 
Quince  stock  does  not  impart  to  the  Pear  a  Quince 
character  or  flavour,  neither  does  the  wild  Crab  stock 
affect  the  quality  of  the  Apple.  If  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  in  the  unquestioned  ascent  of  the  sap  the  stock 
effects  any  change  upon  the  character  of  the  scion  the 
argument  that  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  change 
being  wrought  in  the  stock  by  the  influence  of  the  scion 
is  proof  against  the  theory  of  the  downward  flow  is 
utterly  inconclusive,  indeed  it  points  to  the  probable 
fact  that  the  stock  is  simply  a  medium  for  the  convey- 
ance of  nutrition  in  the  form  of  sap  from  the  soil  to 
the  leaves,  and  nothing  more.  Now  I  am  tempted  to 
offer  for  consideration  a  few  illustrations  that  occur 
to  me.  The  branch  of  a  Cherry  tree  here  was  rung 
last  winter  by  taking  out  all  round  it  the  bark  to  a 
width  of  about  one.eighth  of  an  inch,  the  purpose 
being  to  see  if  fruitfulness  could  thereby  be  induced. 
The  result  is  that  now  the  wood  immediately 
above  tlie  cut  is  nearly  twice  as  stout  as  is 
the  wood  below  it.  Now,  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Murray's  theories,  I  should  assume  that, 
looking  at  the  severe  check  given  by  the  cut  to 
the  upward  flow,  the  wood  below  ought  to  be  the 
stoutest,  instead  of  the  wood  above.  I  think  the 
result,  however,  rather  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sap  did  ascend  in  spite  of  the  cut,  was  dnly  assimi- 


lated in  the  leaves,  and  then  returned  to  build  up  the 
plant,  but  could  not  pass  below  the  cut  because  its 
channels  of  passage  downward  through  the  "cellular 
layers  of  the  inner  bark"  were  removed.  Still,  it 
may  admit  of  another  explanation.  That  familiar 
plant,  the  Potato,  presents  features  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  discussing  this  subject.  Is  the  tuber 
generated  by  direct  root-action,  or  is  it  the  result  of 
sap  that  has  been  assimilated  in  the  leaves,  and  has 
returned  to  build  up  the  substance  of  the  tuber  ? 
Docs  the  tuber  contain  constituents  other  than 
those  abstracted  from  the  soil  through  the  agency 
of  the  roots  ?  If  it  be  shown  that  portions  of 
these  constituents  consist  of  substances  that  muit 
have  been  the  product  ol  the  leaves,  the  fact  will  be 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  return  of  the  sap  theory. 
The  size  and  consistence  of  the  tuber  of  the  Potato 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  growth  of  haulm  and 
development  of  Itafage,  and  where  the  latter  ii 
abundant  the  tubers  are  proportionately  large 
The  connection  between  the  size  of  tuber  and  the 
strength  of  the  haulm  is  so  absolute  that  Potato 
growers  have  held  invariably  that  the  latter  tended  to 
elaborate  the  former.  I  believe  this  notion  is  held  by 
cultivators  of  all  root  crops  on  the  assumption  that  the 
more  leaf  surface  the  more  completely  was  the 
ascending  sap  assimilated  to  the  building  up  of  the 
root  bulb  or  tuber  on  its  return.  The  Potato  specially 
differs  from  most  other  roots  in  the  fact  that  the 
tubers  do  not  lie  in  the  plant  in  the  position  of  inter- 
mediaries between  the  rootlets  and  the  leaves.  That 
such  is  the  case  with  all  bulbous-rooted  plants  we 
know,  but  an  examination  of  the  root  of  the  Potato 
shows  the  roots  are  independent  ol  the  tubers,  the 
latter  being  found  at  the  extremity  of  separate 
branches.  The  first  rooting  of  a  cutting  appears  to 
present  an  illustration  against  Mr.  Murray's  theorj'. 
Out  ofwhat  are  the  rootlets  formed  if  not  out  of  stored - 
up  sap,  and  if  to  form  these  roots  there  must  be  a 
downward  attraction  in  the  cutting,  why  may  it  not 
also  exist  in  the  plant  ?  A  cutting  has  from  the  first 
to  depend  upon  what  moisture  it  is  capable  of  extract- 
ing from  the  soil,  but  this  without  roots  cannot  pro- 
long life  indefinitely.  Are  the  roots  the  product  of 
the  moisture  as  extracted  from  the  soil,  or  exuded 
from  the  base  of  the  wound  by  the  force  of  a  dowr- 
ward  pressure  on  the  sap  exercised  by  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  light,  air,  and  warmth  upon  the  leaves  ? 
At  all  events,  it  %vould  seem  conclusive  that,  in  the 
case  of  cuttings,  rootlets  must  first  be  formed  from  out 
of  the  sap  in  the  branch  before  the  branch  can  extract 
nutriment  from  the  soil ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  the 
downward  flow  of  the  sap  is  proved.  D. 


THE    PHYLLOXERA. 

GiiAl'E  growers  are  as  much  interested  in  the  Phyl- 
loxera as  are  the  Potato  growers  with  the  Colorado 
beetle,  on  which  account  we  think  it  well  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Grape  louse 
(fig.  I9)affects  the  leaves  of  the  Vine.  Many  specimens 
of  "warts  "  are  sent  to  us  under  the  impression  that  the 
leaves  so  affected  are  attacked  with  Phylloxera.  The 
illustration  (fig  20),  taken  from  a  specimen  recently  sent 
to  us,  will  show  better  than  words  how  the  Phylloxera 
attacks  the  leaves,  while  the  smaller  cut  is  Professor 
Westwood's  original  illustration  of  the  insect.  We 
may  say  that  we  have  received  many  more  specimens 
of  the  roots  infected  with  the  insect  than  of  leaves. 


GLEANINGS    FROM    THE   ROSE 
SHOWS. 

{Conchided from  fi.  75.] 

The  readers  of  my  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (July  21)  are  requested  to'  note 
two  or  three  little  errors,  arising,  probably,  from 
illegible  copy.  "  Vallombrosa  "  should  have  been 
' '  Vallambrosa "  [ Valombrosais themore  correct.  Eds.] ; 
the  second,  "Baron  Eonstettin,"  "Baron  Chaurand  ;" 
a  comma  should  be  bttween  "  the  Gloire"  and  La 
France,  and  Marie  Cointet— only  an  exhibitor's  Rose. 
By  the  way,  upon  an  inspection,  since  my  last  remarks 
were  written,  of  several  specimens  at  some  large  nur- 
series, the  colour  of  this  Rose,  when  in  character,  struck 
me  as  closely  resembling  that  of  the  flower  of  the 
Oleander.  This  view  was  assented  to  by  the  friend 
to  whom  I  communicated  it,  and,  further,  that  the 
precise  tint  is  unique  amongst  Roses.  On  the  same 
occasion  I  also  noted  instances  of  the  injurious  pro- 
pensity that  Captain  Christy  has  to  grow  out  from 
the  stock,  after  the  manner  of  Marechal  Niel — not  a 
common  idiosyncrasy  amongst  If.P.'s. 

In  the  course  of  note-taking,  besides  varieties 
already  remarked  upon,  the  writer  singled  out  certain 
kinds  for  notice  other  than  from  th«  mere  exhibition 
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point  of  view— that  is,  as  to  their  character  and  uses 
under  actual  cultivation.  At  the  shows  blooms  are 
presented  in  the  state  of  fall  expansion,  or  nearly  so, 
while  many  kinds  really  display  their  highest  beauty 
when  in  the  bud.  At  this  stage  they  are  particularly 
suited  for  the  "  button-hole,"  a  mode  of  using  flowers 
which  has  hitherto  received  little  artistic  consideration, 
and  for  bcuquets  when  small,  and  Roses  form  their 
chief  constituents.  For  such  purposes  Teas  and  the 
less  exaggerated  show  monstrosities  amongst  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  are  in  admirable  keeping.  What 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  contrast  afforded  by 
a  half-opened  bud  of  Marechal  Niel  or  Madame 
Falcot  against  one  of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Louis 
van  Houtte,  or  Xavier  Olibo,  or  Niphetos  and 
Madame  Koorr,  one  of  the  loveliest  Roses  in  bud  we 
have  ?  Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum^ 
but  the  suggestion  is  sufficient  for  rosarians  with  an 
eye  for  colour  harmonies  and  contrasts.  The  kinds 
with  long  buds  should  be  selected  as  the  best. 

The  Roses  most  remarkable  for  evenness  of  form 
were,  first,  Felix  Genero,  the  finest  model  perhaps  we 
have — would  that  in  shape  we  had  examples  resem- 


Let  any  one  take  half  a  do^en  representatives  of  cer- 
tain much-puffed  novelties,  and  having  picked  them 
to  pieces,  count  the  petals,  and  compare  them  in 
number  with  the  old  Cabbage  Rose.  The  lesson  will 
be  startling.  Again,  as  to  the  colours  of  Roses.  Purity 
seems  to  be  a  point  almost  ignored,  especially  in  the 
tinted  approximations  towards  white.  In  many 
cases,  too,  there  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
so  many  are  alike.  If  any  rosarian  wishes  to  realise 
this  fact,  let  him,  as  the  writer  has  often  done,  go  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  Rose  trees.  If,  before  half  his  promenade 
is  over,  he  is  able  to  distinguish  any  individual  Rose 
from  another,  his  powers  of  vision  must  be  of  an 
entirely  exceptional  order. 

At  every  successive  show  the  question  involuntarily 
arises  in  the  mind — Can  no  more  elegant  mode  be 
invented  or  contrived  for  displaying  Roses  on  the 
stands  ?  Are  the  green  tray-like  boxes  at  present  in 
use  the  limit  of  the  artistic  resources  of  exhibitors,  or 
is  (too  often)  half-dry  and  dingy  moss  the  only 
medium  that  can  be  discovered  as  a  surfacing  to  set 
off  the  blooms?   Finally,  should  Roses,  which  are  not 


Mueller  says  :— "  Is  there  any  state  of  the  Ficus 
australis  in  Illawarra  or  elsewhere  in  New  South 
Wales  producing  a  Banyan-like  growth  such  as  occurs 
in  the  Ficus  columnaris  of  Howe's  Island  ? " 

My  attention  was  directed  to  a  tree  of  Ficus 
australis  growing  in  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens 
close  to  the  fence,  which  had  sent  down  firm  trunks, 
and  several  of  the  roots  of  various  sizes  were  advancing. 
There  are  also  some  old  trees  at  Watson's 
Bay,  near  the  South  Head,  Port  Jackson,  which 
have  also  sent  down  large  and  firm  roots,  so,  as 
far  as  regards  this  tree,  it  may  be  considered  as 
an  established  fact.  At  Howe's  Island  there  is 
a  noble  Banyan  tree,  Ficus  columnaris,  but 
which  was  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  be 
identical  with  our  Ficus  rubiginosa.  The  late 
Mr.  Carron,  who  had  visited  Howe's  Island,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  its  vegetation,  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  this  remarkable  tree, 
as  follows  :  — 

*'  Amongst  the  many  plants  peculiar  to  Lord  Howe's 
Island  is  a  very  remarkable  Fig  tree,  which  the  inha- 
tants  call  the  Banyan  from  its  mode  of  growth  so  much 
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bliog  it  in  every  line  of  colour ;  Edward  Morren, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Rady,  Marie 
Baumann,  Princess  Beatrice,  globular  ;  Chabrilland, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  unhappily  so  little  fragrant; 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  even  though  flat ;  Charles 
Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  sometimes  quartered  ;  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Malmaison,  globular  In  bud  but  ex- 
panded when  full  blown  ;  Triomphe  de  France,  flatfish 
but  wiih  closely  imbricated  petals,  and  plenty  of  them  ; 
Maiechai  Niel,  model  of  the  deep  petalled  Teas  ;  La 
France,  almost  siii  gctiens,  in  form  perhaps  is  an  im- 
proved Cloth  of  Gold,  that  most  capricious  of 
flowererF.  Madame  Vidot  and  Madame  Victor  Ver- 
dier  and  Beauly  of  Waltham  are  also  shapely  Roses. 
We  purposely  omit  the  Paul  N^ron  class,  because, 
like  Mantilini's  Countess,  they  have  "no  outline," 
or  like  that  of  the  "  Duchess,"  for  the  full  description 
of  whose  outline  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages 
of  the  immortal  "  Nickleby." 

A  question  of  serious  import  to  the  future  of  the 
Rose  is  suggested  by  any  critical  inspection  of  Roses 
in  large  number?,  whether  at  shows  or  in  the  Rose 
grounds.  It  is,  what  is  to  be  the  style  of  our  future 
flowers?  Every  year  we  appear  to  be  tending  more 
and  more  towards  roughness  of  petal  and  raggedncss 
of  circumference,  and  (ewer  petals  relatively  to  size. 


pipped  flowers  like  Pansies  or  Picotees,  be  set  out  flat 
and  singly  ? — a  mode  which  necessarily  circumscribes 
the  display  of  foliage,  not  the  least  adornment  which 
Nature  has  provided  for  setting  off  all  flowers. 
Granted  that  the  horticultural  mind  is  difficult  to 
move  in  new  directions,  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
pioneers — witness  Mr.  W.  Paul's  extemporised  Rose 
garden  at  the  Botanic  not  so  very  long  ago. 
W.  D.  Prior, 


NOTES  ON  BANYAN  FIG  TREES. 

A  QUESTION  has  arisen  whether  there  are  other 
species  of  Figs  which  send  down  adventitious  roots  in 
a  similar  manner  to  those  known  as  Banyan  trees, 
found  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  which  become 
gradually  elongated,  increasing  in  firmness  and 
strength,  until  reaching  the  ground  they  take  a  firm 
root,  and  become  distinct  trunks  or  supports  to  the 
parent  tree.  Baron  von  Mueller,  of  Melbourne, 
directed  my  attention  to  this  fact  by  inquiring  if  I  had 
observed  this  peculiarity  of  growth  in  the  common 
New  South  Wales  Fig,  Ficus  australis  or  rubi- 
ginosa. It  has,  however,  often  been  seen  in  the 
Moreton  Bay  Fig  (Ficus  macrophylla),     Baron  von 


resembling  that  of  the  Banyan  of  India  (Ficus  indica), 
although  in  the  colour,  si/.e,  and  form  of  the  foliage,  as 
well  as  the  fruit,  it  is  very  different,  and  more  resembles 
in  these  respects  Ficus  macrophylla,  a  noble  tree  found 
in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  coast  districts  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

"  This  tree  covers  a  great  deal  of  the  flat  land  on  the 
lower  parts  ol  the  island,  and  is  a  very  striking  and 
picturesque  object  from  the  numerous  columnar  stems 
supporting  the  large  branches,  one  tree  forming  quite  a 
grove  of  fine  glossy  dark  green  foliage,  the  branches 
throwing  out  their  adventitious  roots  in  all  directions,  and 
which  may  be  seen  of  all  sii:es,  from  that  of  a  stout  cord 
swinging  in  the  air  from  15  to  20  feet  long  till  they  touch 
the  ground,  when  they  immediately  attach  themselves, 
tightening  and  swelling  rapidly,  drawing  nourishment 
from  the  earth  towards  the  support  of  the  whole  tree  or 
family  of  trees,  for  they  are  all  attached  unless  a  large 
branch  is  injured  and  becomes  decayed  through,  when 
the  detached  portion  forms  a  fresh  grove  on  its  own 
account,  as  it  were.  So  quickly  do  these  stems,  formed 
from  the  aerial  roots,  increase  in  size,  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  original  trunk.  In 
some  instances  they  are  very  numerous,  and  as  various 
in  size  from  the  recently  attached  root  just  beginning  to 
increase  in  size  on  to  a  inches  and  up  to  2  or  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  seldom  much  more,  as  the  trunks  never 
attain  the  siw  of  those  of  Ficus  macrophylla  on  the  east 
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coast  of  Australia,  but  these  latter  never  form  the 
columnar  stems  from  the  acirial  roots  like  the  Howe's 
Island  plant. 

'■  By  some  error  in  the  Flora  Aiisfralieiisis  i\\\s  Fig, 
which  ha3  been  correctly  described  by  Baron  von 
Mueller,  Government  botanist,  Victoria,  under  the  name 
of  Ficus  columnaris,  is  confused  with  F.  rubiginosa,  quite 
a  different  plant  in  appearance,  and  found  much  further 
south. 

"It  may  be  that  the  specimens  furnished  to  Mr. 
Bentham  were  without  fruit,  and  the  leaves  below  the 
average  size,  for  the  leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of 
F.  macrophylla,  being  often  6  to  9  inches  long  and  3  to 

4  inches  broad,  with  stipules  3  to  4  inches  long,  the 
fruit  receptacles  roundish  or  somewhat  Pear-shaped  and 

5  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  leaves  of  F.  rubiginosa 
are  always  much  smaller,  more  ferrugineous  beneath,  and 
the  stipules  are  of  a  dull  rusty  colour  and  not  more 
than  half  the  length.  The  fruit  receptacles  also  are 
very  much  smaller,  scarcely  \  inch  in  diameter,  and  of 
a  different  appearance  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  plant, 
whether  young  or  old,  has  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  of  F.  rubiginosa,  and  certainly  more  resembles 
F.  macrophylla  than  any  other  Fig  that  I  am  acquainted 
with." 

We  remark  in  the  Banyan  tree  that  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  branches,  which  always  show  a  disposition 
to  extend  in  a  horizontal  direction,  sends  down  a 
number  of  fibrous  root?,  which  sometimes  become 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  serve  as  props  or  vicarious 
trunks.  This  is  by  some  considered  a  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, and  by  it  an  endless  succession  of  trees  are 
produced  ;  but  this  is  not  the  precise  fact,  they  may 
rather  be  considered  as  a  provision  for  the  adequate 
support,  both  mechanical  and  nutrimental,  ot  the 
heavy  and  extensive  branches  of  the  parent  tree. 
When  these  branch  roots  are  implanted  in  the  soil 
they  resemble  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree,  but  have 
never  I  believe  in  any  instance  been  seen  to  produce 
branches  or  foliage  ;  they  appear  only  to  serve  as 
props  to  the  parent  tree.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
account  of  a  Weeping  Willow  in  the  kitchen  garden 
of  the  old  castle  of  EttUngen  [Gardeners'  Mai^azine 
for  June,  1833),  in  which  it  is  said  that  *'  the  greatest 
curiobiiy  in  ihis  garden  is  a  Weeping  Willow,  planted 
in  1787,  which  was  nearly  thrown  down  by  a  storm 
in  1816,  One  branch  was  cut  off,  and  an  oaken  prop 
was  put  under  the  other.  The  Willow  sent  down  a 
root  under  the  decayed  bark  of  this  Oak  prop,  which, 
in  1829,  being  increased  to  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  arm,  burst  from  the  bark  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  render  the  oaken  prop 
superfluous."  The  Binyan  of  the  Society  Islands, 
named  by  the  natives  Oid,  Ora,  Aui,  has  small, 
narrow,  and  lanceolate  leaves,  with  a  smooth  or 
polished  surface,  while  those  of  the  Banyan  of  India 
are  broad,  ovate,  and  rough,  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  downy  beneath.  George  Bennett,  F,L.S. 


NOTES 


ON    JAPANESE    TREES 
AND  SHIIUBS. 

Professor  Rein,  who  has  travelled  widely  in 
Japan,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  vegetation 
of  Japan  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Berlin, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Monatsschrijt  of  that 
society  for  the  following  extracts. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Hydrangea  H.  paniculata  is 
the  most  widely  dispersed  in  a  wild  state,  ascending  to 
an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  where  it  forms  large  bushe.=. 
In  many  places  it  is  used  for  paper  making.  The 
geous  Aciinidia  comprises  four  or  five  specie?,  all  of 
which  inhabit  the  mountain  forests,  climbing  from  tree 
to  tree,  to  a  height  of  65  feet  or  more.  The  fruit  of 
A.  rufa  and  arguta  is  edible  and  eaten,  being  of  a 
bitter-sweet  taste,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
Tlie  fruit  of  A.  polygama  is  not  edible,  but  it  pos- 
sesses in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  attracting 
cats,  and  this  property  is  common  to  the  whole  plant. 
This  peculiarity  is  so  marked  that  it  has  given  birth 
to  the  proverb  :  "He  sticks  to  it  like  a  cat  to  a 
Matilabi."  Schizophragmi  hydrangeoides,  a  shrub 
of  climbing  habit  closely  allied  to  Hydrangea,  is  also 
found  in  the  mountains  up  to  5000  feet-,  and  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  pure  white  flowers  is  highly 
esteemed. 

To  illustrate  his  remarks  on  the  timber  trees  of 
Japan,  Professor  Rein  exhibited  a  collection,  of 
Japanese  preparation,  of  100  vertical  and  horizontal 
sections  of  Japanese  woods,  mounted  in  a  kind  of 
album  on  paper.  The  method  of  mounting  is 
European,  which  the  Japanese  saw  in  the  Exhibition 


at  Vienna  in  1S73,  and  the  collection  was  made  at  ; 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  The  most  note- 
worthy among  these  specimens  is  a  number  of  ■ 
differently  coloured  varieties  of  the  wood  of  Crypto-  ' 
meria  japonica,  the  largest  tree  in  J.ipan.  This  some-  , 
times  attains  quite  extraordinary  dimensions  ;  Pro-  \ 
fessor  Rein  measured  the  trunk  of  one  breast-high 
which  was  nearly  35  feet  in  circumference.  Retino-  > 
spora  pisifera  and  obtusa,  and  Thujopsis  dolabrata 
are  trees  of  moderate  size,  occasionally  with  a  trunk 
a  yard  in  diameter.  Professor  Rein  thinks  there  are 
only  three  species  of  Pnius  native  of  Japan,  namely, 
P.  densiflora,  P.  Massoniana,  and  P.  parviflora. 
The  two  first  are  favourite  trees  of  the  Japanese,  and 
are  represented  in  lacquer  and  on  porcelain  ware,  and 
living  specimens  are  found  in  nearly  all  gardens. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  curiously  distorted,  and  from 
200  to  500  years  old,  and  they  are  regarded  with  an 
amount  of  veneration  bordering  on  worship.  Some 
of  them  have  very  long  horizontal  branches  retting  on 
the  ground.  P.  Massorriana  loves  a  sandy  soil,  is 
hardier  and  perhaps  rather  larger  than  P.  densiflora, 
and  consequently  more  generally  cultivated.  It  forms 
magnificent  avenues,  its  rich  dark  green  long  leaves 
being  very  beautiful.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  6  feet.  P.  parviflora  belongs  to  the 
group  with  five  leaves  in  each  sheath.  It  is  widely 
dispersed  in  Japan,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  9000 
fee^,  where  it  becomes  shrubby.  P.  koraiensis  is  only 
cultivated  in  Japan.  Abies  Tsuga  is  extremely 
common  in  mountain  forests  up  to  from  5000  feet  to 
6000  feet,  as  also  A.  polita,  A.  firma,  and  A.  Al- 
coquiana.  Salisburia  adiantifolia  is  not  wild  in  any 
pirt  of  Japan,  and  is  exclusively  planted  near  the 
temples.  The  largest  specimen  seen  by  Professor 
Rein,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  the 
largest  in  the  empire,  measured  nearly  23  feet  in 
circumference,  but  it  was  scarcely  50  feet  high. 
Juglans  mandschurica  and  Pterocarya  sorbifolia  are 
the  cixAy  Juj^landece.  Among  the  Cupuliferre  Oaks 
are  represented  by  tv/enty-two  species,  about  one- 
third  of  which  are  evergreen.  The  latter  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  southern  parts,  and  probably  do  not 
extend  further  north  than  the  Biy  of  Yeddo,  About 
the  town  of  Yeddo  they  are  very  much  cultivated. 

Forests  of  evergreen  Oaks  were  only  seen  in  the 
southernmost  island,  Kiouson.  One  species,  Qaercu; 
cuspidata,  has  edible  acorns,  which,  boiled  or  roasted, 
are  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  in  winter.  The 
wood  of  the  evergreen  species  is  regarded  as  better 
and  tougher  than  that  of  the  deciduous  specie?,  and 
is  preferred  for  many  purposes.  Castanea  vcsca  is 
wild  throughout  Japan  ;  Professor  Rein  observed  it 
in  sixty  districts.  Beeches  are  abundant,  and  are  of 
two  species,  F.  sylvatica  and  F.  Seiboldii.  Planera 
japonica  (P.  Kaki)  furnishes  a  most  valuable  wood,  for 
cabinet  furniture  and  turnery,  of  all  the  deciduous 
trees  of  the  country.  The  wooden  plates  and  dishes 
generally  used  are  made  of  this  wood,  and  it  is 
universally  affirmed  that  it  never  cracks.  This  tree, 
Laurus  Cinnamomum  and  L.  Camphora  are  the 
largest  of  Japanese  trees,  occasionally  as  much  as 
20  feet  in  circumference.  Buxus  sempcrvirens 
is  exceedingly  common  in  the  south,  and  its  wood  is 
almost  exclusively  used  for  making  combs, 
Distylium  racemosum  occurs  only  in  the  southern 
districts ;  it  has  a  very  hard  wood,  which  is  likewise 
used  for  making  combs,  and  the  bark  is  burnt  and  the 
ashes  sent  to  the  different  porcelain  districts,  where 
mixed  with  the  earth  it  is  used  as  a  glaze. 

There  are  two  species  of  Ilex,  I.  crenata  and  I. 
integrifolia.  Magnolia  hypoleuca  furnishes  a  most 
important  wood,  and  the  ashes  serve  for  rubbing  down 
lacquered  work.  From  the  extremely  fine-grained 
flexible  wood  the  familiar  elliptical  bread  baskets  are 
made,  and  all  sorts  of  thin  lacquered  ware.  This 
Magnolia  is  a  stately  tree,  with  leaves  about  10  inches 
long,  arranged  in  whorls,  giving  the  tree  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  Horse  Chestnut.  It  grows  in  the 
mountain  forests  associated  with  Beeches  and  .I'-sculus 
turbinata,  and  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  are 
not  uncommon.  Paulownia  imperialis  is  another 
example  of  a  tree  commonly  cultivated  which  is  not 
indigenous  to  Japan.  The  soft  wood  is  employed  in 
mfikmg  shoes,  and  for  making  light  boxes,  in  which 
the  more  fragile  articles  of  lacquered  ware  are  packed. 
Erodia  glauca  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  forests, 
and  is  not  yet  cultivated.  The  inner  bark  is  eagerly 
sought  for  dyeing  silk  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Six  species  of  Rhus  have  been  observed  in  Japan, 
though  two  of  them,  R.  succedanea  and  R.  vernici- 
fera,  are  only  cultivated,   and  originally   introduced 


from  China.  The  cultivation  of  R.  vernicifera  and 
the  collection  of  the  lacquer  is  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  villages  are  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  forests  of  this  small  tree.  Like 
R.  Toxicodendron  and  some  other  species,  this  is 
venomous  to  some,  in  fact,  to  most  persons  on  first 
touching  it;  but  it  is  averred  thit  the  same  person 
suffers  only  once.  Contact  with  the  plant,  or  the 
lacquer  it  produces,  or  even  inhalation  of  the  vapour, 
causes  the  soft.er  parts  of  the  hands  between  the 
fingers,  the  tips  of  the  ears,  margins  of  the  eyes,  cheeks, 
scrotum,  &c.,  to  swell  and  inflime,  and  during  four 
or  five  days  the  effects  are  very  painful.  The  Camellia 
occurs  wild  as  a  shrub  on  the  eastern  side  northwards 
to  the  Bay  of  Yeddo  (36°  N.  lat.),  and,  strange  to 
say,  up  to  nearly  39°  on  the  colder  western  side, 
where  Professor  Rein  found  it  as  underwood,  rarely 
exceeding  a  yard  high  in  hill  forests  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  800  to  1000  feet.  Advancing  southwards  it  is 
gradually  larger,  and  in  the  southernmost  island  it  is 
quite  arborescent,  though  never  so  large  as  the  largest 
cultivated  specimens  seen. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Professor  Rein  found 
Camellias  growing  and  flowering  under  Beech  trees, 
with  Asperula  odorata  carpeting  the  ground  beneaib. 
Many  large  cultivated  specimens  were  measured,  and 
some  were  found  with  a  trunk  4^  feet  in  girth,  and 
over  30  feet  high.  Though  not  found  wild  so  far 
north  it  succeeds  up  to  40°  N.  lat.  on  the  western 
coast,  where  it  is  cultivated  mainly  for  the  oil  furnished 
by  the  seeds,  which  is  used  for  anointing  the  hair. 
With  regard  to  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Professor 
Rein  mentioned  that  attempts  were  being  made  to 
cultivate  this  useful  tree  in  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  dearth  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
At  his  instigation  10,000  seedlings  have  been  procured 
from  France,  and  planted  on  the  railroad  banks  near 
Frankfort-on-Main  anl  Wiesbaden,  besides  looo 
young  trees. 

Other  plants  used  for  paper-making  in  Japan  are 
Edgworthia  papyrifera,  Wickstrcemia  canescens, 
Aphananthe  aspera,  and  Morusalba.  Paper  fromAralia 
papyrifera  is  only  made  in  Formosa.  In  answer  to 
some  enquiries,  Professor  Rein  stated  that  Wistaria 
sinensis  is  wild  throughout  Japan,  and  not  introduced, 
as  Siebold  affirmed,  from  China  j  it  fruits  freely.  W. 
brachystachys,  which  was  not  found  growing  wild, 
may  be  a  variety  of  W.  sinensis.  Miniature  varieties 
of  native  trees  were  not  observed,  though  artificially 
dwarfed  specimens  of  numerous  species  are  so  largely 
cultivated. 


CONCERNING  PEAS. 

There  are  so  many  new  Peas,  or  at  least  assumed 
new  varieties  of  Peas,  putting  in  an  appearance  from 
time  to  time,  that  it  is  well  some  general  conclusions 
can  be  periodically  drawn  concerning  them  in  order 
that  the  horticultural  body  may  know  something 
of  the  character  of  the  novelties  so  constantly 
being  brought  before  them.  I  have  just  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  comprehensive  proof 
of  Peas  at  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  at  Croy- 
don, a  trial  so  successful  as  to  warrant  fair  average 
deductions  being  made  as  to  the  distinctness  and 
worth  of  the  newer  introductions.  The  grounds 
are  remarkably  well  managed  ;  all  new  things  are 
tested  without  favour  or  prejudice,  and  as  something 
like  2500  trials  of  Peas,  Cabbages,  Kales,  Carrots, 
Onions,  Leeks,  Ltttuces,  Beans,  &c.,  have  been  made 
this  season  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  the 
comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  is 
thereby  demonstrated.  Seldom  has  a  trial  ground 
appeared  so  clean,  neat,  and  well  ordered  as  this  one 
at  Croydon. 

The    wholesale   seed    trade  is  sometimes  accused 

of    carelessness    in    the    matter    of    the    quality   of 

its    stocks   of    vegetable    seeds.     This   is    not    true 

of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  for  a  sample  of 

!   every  bulk  that  comes   to  the  warehouse  is  carefully 

I   tested,    and   its    quality    determined.     All    inferior 

\   stocks  are  at    once   rejected.     These  trials  are  cal- 

I   culated  to  inspire  confidence,  for  the  vei"y  best  stocks 

i   are  selected  for  seed  purposes  to  grow  from  to  supply 

i  customers.     When  trial  samples  are  of  good  qualiiy 

they  are  rigidly  selected,  and  only  the  finest  types 

saved.     This  is  done  year  after  year,  and  increasing 

,  business  transactions  attest  to  the  confidence  thereby 

inspired. 

Of  early  Peas  a  fine  stock  of  Improved  Sangster's 
I  No.    I  was  well    ahead  in   point  of  precocity.      It 
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flowered  at  the  same  time  as  Dillestone's,  but  beat  it 
by  three  or  four  days  in  maturing  its  pods.  Taber's 
Perfection  has  a  darker  green  pod  and  haulm  than 
Improved  Singster's,  but  proved  as  early.  William  the 
First  must  be  set  down  as  a  remarkably  fine  early  Pea,  as 
eirly  as  Improved  Sangster's,  with  a  dark  green  pod 
and  excellent  flavour.  Kentish  Invicta  proved  early 
and  good  ;  the  pod  the  same  size  and  shape  as  Im- 
proved Smgster's,  but  of  a  darker  green.  Emerald 
Gem  is  early  and  a  good  cropper,  with  a  taking 
bright  shining  green  pod.  First-crop  Blue  is  a  capital 
dwarf  early  Pea,  producing  good  pod-,  and  finding 
much  favour  among  market  gardeners. 

Piizstaker  has  long  been  a  good  standard  Pea 
because  of  its  productive  quality  and  handsome  pods. 
Hundredfold,  which  much  resembles  a  round  form 
of  Champion  of  England,  is  very  like  it  in  growth 
and  general  appearance,  but  rather  more  pointed  and 
shorter  in  the  pod.  Lixton's  Supreme  beats  both — a 
variety  that  is  now  generally  culiivated. 

Fillbasket  is  a  very  fine  Pea,  with  large,  bold,  green, 
slightly  incurved  pods,  and  a  great  cropper  ;  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  2\  feet,  and  is  a  first-rate  main  crop 
variety.  Laxton's  Prolific  Longpod,  the  first  of  Mr. 
Lixton's  seedlings  put  into  commerce,  is  a  somewhat 
puzzling  Pea.  When  first  grown  after  being  distri- 
buted a  mixed  sample  resulted,  there  were  green  pods 
of  the  Prizetaker  type,  and  long  white  pods  of  the 
Dickson's  Favourite  type.  Some  selected  the  green 
form,  and  others  the  white  form,  which  was  the  type 
Mr.  Laxton  intended,  namely,  an  improved  Dickson's 
Favourite.  The  green  form  reverted  to  Prizetaker. 
The  samples  at  Croydon  all  represented  the  Favourite 
type,  and  very  fine  it  was — the  pods  long  and  well 
filled. 

Two  new  vafieties,  received  under  the  names  of 
Balmoral  Castle  and  Market  Garden  Favourite,  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  Supreme.  Market  Favour- 
ite is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  P.ingwood 
Marrow,  and  makes  an  excellent  market  variety  ;  it 
is  a  great  cropper,  the  pods  fine  and  well  ffUed,  grow- 
ing about  4  feet  in  height.  Allen's  Champion,  a  new 
variety  of  the  past  year,  is  simply  a  good  stock  of 
Dickson's  Favourite,  and  a  second  early. 

The  old  Victoria  Marrow,  or  Thurston's  Reliance, 
is  yet  a  good  Pea,  a  great  cropper,  bearing  well-filled 
pods.  Berkshire  Challenge  appears  to  be  a  fine  type 
of  the  foregoing.  Young's  Nonsuch  is  a  large  late 
Pea,  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  in  cultivation  \  in  a  dry 
state  the  seed  resembles  that  of  Supreme,  but  is  larger; 
it  is  so  robust  in  growth  as  to  appear  a  variety  that 
will  resist  mildew.  In  general  appearance  and 
quality  it  comes  very  near  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

The  Sugar  Peas  were  here  both  tall  and  short,  and 
there  was  Blue  Prussian,  Bedman's  Imperial,  and  the 
old  Scimetar — sorts  that  are  now  only  partially  grown 
but  requiri:d  in  certain  districts.  Supplanter  has  large 
green  pods  when  in  true  character,  but  shows  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  a  small  green  form,  and  will 
have  to  be  rigidly  selected.  It  grows  about  2\  feet. 
A  dwarf  Pea,  named  Bijou,  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  Little  Gam.  The  Shah  is  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  Alpha,  hut  barely  so  fall  in  the  pod  ;  the  seed 
is  white  wrinkled,  while  that  of  Alpha  is  green  in- 
dented. The  last-named  is  a  good  early  Pea,  with 
small  green  but  well-filled  pods,  a  good  cropper,  and 
turns  in  quickly. 

Advancer  sliU  holds  a  leading  position  as  one  of  the 
very  best  early  wrinkled  varieties  ;    and  thoroughly 
the  late  Dr.  Maclean   must   have   done  his  work  in 
that  his  seedlings   maintain  their   character  so  con- 
stantly and  continuously.     Dr.   Hogg  has  fine   pod=, 
but  both  light  and  dark  in  colour,  the  former  prevailing, 
and  something  after  Dickson's  Favourite  in  appear- 
ance j  it  is  however  a  wrinkled  Pea.     Wonderful  was 
here  a   remarkably   good    varic;y,     beating     Climax 
hollow,  2  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  large  well-filled 
pods.     Dr.  Maclean  is  like  Wonderful  in  appearance, 
but  with  a  larger   and  more  pointed   pod.       Here   it 
appeared  delicate,  and  was  much  aflected  with  blight. 
Omega  i.s  a  good  late  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  fine  pods 
and  an  excellent  cropper.     Premier  is  a  remarkably 
good     Pea,    fine,    well- filled   pods,    and   crops  well. 
East  Anglian  is  very  like  Premier,  but  more  robust  in 
habit,  and  a  great  cropper.     It  is  represented  to  be  a    I 
dwarf  Nc  Plui  Ultra,  but  lacks  the  characteristics  of  \ 
that  variety  ;  it  will  do  well  on  moist  soils.     Standard    1 
is  like  Dickson's  Favourite,  but  with  a  broader  pod   [ 
and  dwarf  in  growth,  about   2  feet.     Best  of  All   is   | 
very   like    Premier   in   oppearance,    but   earlier   and 
dwarfcr  and  an  excellent  cropper. 

Veilch's  Perfection  ^till  remains  as  a  fine  type  of  [ 


Pea  ;  a  pure  stock  of  it,  such  as  could  be  seen  at 
Croydon,  represents  an  almost  perfect  garden  Pea. 
Hairs'  Mammoth — the  old  type  of  it  grown  for  so 
many  years — is  earlier,  a  good  cropper,  with  fine 
well-filled  pods.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  a  remarkably  good 
P-ea  of  this  class,  but  it  muit  be  well  selected,  as  it 
betrays  a  tendency  to  lun  out.  Prince  of  Wales  is  a 
good  white  v/rinkled  variety,  bearing  plenty  of  well - 
filled  pods.  James'  Prolific  is  a  fine  early  variety  in 
this  class,  the  pods  large  and  well-filled  — a  good  ex- 
hibition variety.  Popular  and  Quality  will  have  to  be 
discarded  ;  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the 
pods  are  small.  Huntingdonian  is  an  Early  Champion 
of  England,  the  pod  a  little  whiter,  and  fit  to  gather 
sooner.  Commander-in-Chief  appears  an  inferior 
form  of  Champion  of  England. 

The  old  tall  Green  Marrow  is  yet  a  very  prolific 
and  good  variety,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  of  the  old  school  of  gardeners  are  unwilling 
to  give  up  its  cultivation.  Prince  Leopold  is  a  fine 
large  type  of  Pea,  with  large,  round,  white  seed  in  a 
dry  state,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  Veitch's 
Perfection  in  growth.  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  fine  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  the  latter  being  seen  here  in  admirable 
condition.  Giant  Emerald  Pea  has  large,  shining, 
bright  green  pods,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
exhibition  purposes.  It  is  of  a  tall  growth,  like  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  Lastly,  Laxton's  Connoisseur  greatly 
resembles  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  appearance,  without  being 
so  good. 

A  few  varieties  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  will 
be  found  in  William  the  First,  Fillbasket,  Supreme, 
Market  Favourite,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr.  Maclean,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  James'  Prolific,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Prince 
Leopold,  and  Giant  Emerald.  R.  Z". 
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Ipecacuanha. — Dr.  King  reports  that  he  fears  this 
drug  cannot  be  grown  profitably  so  far  north  in  India  as 
Bengal,  but  that  the  secret  of  its  successful  propaga- 
tion being  now  perfectly  understood  any  quantity  of 
seeds  can  be  sent  out.  A  quantity  of  the  dried  root 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  King  for  use  in  the  Medical 
College  Hospital  of  Calcutta,  and  found  to  be  quite 
as  tflicient  as  the  best  South  American  drug.  The 
disadvantage  attributable  to  the  extreme  slowness  of 
the  growth  of  this  plant,  and  hence  small  annual  re- 
turn of  root  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated,  must  be 
met  by  a  greater  extension  of  the  cultivation,  as  to 
which  there  should  be  no  difficulty,  seeing  that  the 
plant  is  increased  with  astonishing  facility  by  ordinary 
cuttings,  root  division,  or  by  merely  pegging  a  leaf  to 
the  earth. 

LiiJERlAN  CoiTEE.— The  demands  for  this  plant 
(first  grown  in  this  country  at  Kew  in  1872),  which 
has  excited  the  expectations  of  Coffee  planters  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  highest  degree,  far  exceed 
our  means  of  supply.  Now,  however,  that  the  func- 
tion of  this  establishment  in  introducing  the  plant  into 
the  Coffee-growing  districts  of  India  and  our  colonies 
is  amply  fulfilled,  and  both  the  seed  and  plants  are  to 
be  had  from  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  James 
Irvine  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  as  well  of  other  firms,  no 
further  supply  will  be  kept  in  Kew  than  suffices  for 
exchange  of  specimens  with  other  botanic  gardens 
and  correspondents.  Mr,  Hiern  has  examined  the 
African  species  of  the  genus  Coffea  in  preparing  the 
Kubiacece  for  the  lorthcoming  third  volume  of  the 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.  He  has  determined  the 
c'aims  of  the  Liberian  Coffee  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  as  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  its  scientific 
discoverer,  A^zelius,  and  he  has  described  it  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linncan  Socicfy  (second  series, 
"Botany,"  i.,  p.  171,  tab.  xxiv.),  under  the  name  of 
Cuffea  liberica. 

Amongst  the  numerous  favourable  notices  of  the 
plant  which  I  have  received  I  will  content  myself 
with  quoting  two  from  opposite  sides  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Thwaites  (Ceylon)  writes,  under  date  Augu it  29, 
1876,  "  Some  of  the  first  planti  of  Liberian  Coffee 
you  sent  to  me  have  become  large  bushes,  and  are 
producing  berries.  These  latter  are  of  a  large  size, 
but  they  ripen  very  slowly,  evidently  from  the  want 
of  a  higher  temperature,  so  I  am  distributing  some 
plants  in  the  low  country  and  near  the  sea."  In  his 
report  for  1S75  he  also  expresses  the  opinion  that 
though  the  plants  have  become  aflfected  with  the  leaf 
disease,  "  they  do  not  apparently  suffer  here  (Perade- 


niya)  from  the  Hemileia  so  severely  as  our  ordinary 
Coffee." 

In  the  Malabar  District  of  South  India  the  Libe- 
rian Coffee  has  also  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  its  large  and  leathery  foliage  seemed  to  encou- 
rage of  its  capacity  for  resisting  the  Hemileia.  Its 
more  vigorous  habit  of  growth  may,  however,  enable 
it  to  bear  without  succumbing  the  ravages  of  this 
insidious  parasitic  mould. 

Dr.  Imr^y  (Dominici)  writes  while  this  report  is 
in  preparation,  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Libtrian  Coffee  will  in  time  take  th^  place  of  our 
native  Coffee,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  I  think  you  would 
be  pleased  were  you  to  see  my  Liberian  trees  with 
their  healthy  vigorous  branches  and  large  dark  green 
bright  shining  leaves.  Miny  of  the  trees  have  blos- 
somed and  are  still  flowering,  and  a  small  crop  of 
berries  is  coming  on.  The  plant  mu^t  evidently  be 
very  prolific.  1  count  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
berries,  even  more,  in  the  axils  of  the  two  opposite 
leaves.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  the  new  species  of 
Coffee  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  island.  So  far  as 
the  temperature  an  I  rainfall  are  concerned,  the  climate 
approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  Liberia,  from 
whence  the  plant  comes.  If  the  cultivation  of  L'berian 
Coflee  is  generally  taken  up  in  Dominica,  as  I  think  it 
will  be,  there  is  a  future  for  this  little  country.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  Coffee  land  that 
might  be  cultivated  in  this  island,  with  no  fear  of  the 
'  white  fly '  before  the  eyes  of  the  planter,  for  the 
Liberian  tree  bids  defiance  to  its  attacks.  Indeed 
there  is  a  very  eligible  field  for  settlers  here  with  a 
little  money  in  their  pockets  who  wish  to  cuUivate 
Coffee.  It  might  be  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  in 
the  long  run  to  set  their  faces  towards  the  west,  instead 
of  the  *  far  east.*  " 

The  suppression  of  this  product  generally  in  Do- 
minica, which  island  once  yielded  the  finest  West 
India  Beans,  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence 
with  the  Colonial  Office.  This  led  to  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Frestoe,  the  Government  botanist  of  Trinidad,  to 
Dominica,  wiih  a  view  of  reporting  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Prestoe's  report,  which  is  in  every  way  an  ad- 
mirable one,  deals  with  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  island  in  an  exhaustive  and  most  instructive 
manner,  and  in  respect  of  Coffee  it  shows  that  the 
cessation  of  its  cultivation  was  not  due  to  the  larva  of 
a  small  moth  (Cemiostoma  coffeellum),  which  can  be 
extirpated  from  a  plantation  with  great  ease,  but  to 
causes  which  are  far  more  general,  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  island,  and  especially  to  misman- 
agement on  the  part  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
colonists. 

Mahogany. — Dr.  King  reports  that  the  demand 
in  India  for  seedlings  of  this  timber-tree  continues  to 
be  larger  than  he  cm  meet.  Supplies  of  seed  have 
been  procured  from  Jamaica  and  forwarded  to  Cal- 
cutta. 

MoNSTERA  DELICIOSA. — Mr.  Bcmays,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Qaeensland  Acclimatisation  Society, 
writes  to  me,  under  date  April  27  : — "  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Monstera  deliciosa,  the 
first  and  only  plant  of  which  (as  I  believe)  received  in 
Australia  was  sent  by  you  to  this  Society,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  well  adapted  to  our  climate.  It  has  fruited 
this  year  with  great  success  at  Bowen  Park,  and  is 
pronounced  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  be,  as 
its  specific  name  indicates,  a  really  delicious  fruit." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  packets  of 
seeds  and  plants  sent  out  during  the  past  year,  and 
included  in  342  consignments  :  — 
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Tka. — The  establishment  of  Tea  plantations  in 
Ceylon,  which  date  from  about  1S6S,  and  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  report  for  187 j,  is  now  a  proved  suc- 
cess. Samples  communicated  to  Kew  have  been 
pronounced  by  experienced  brokers  as  of  very  excel- 
lent quality. 

OiriciAL    CoRRLsroNDENCt;. — The  communica- 
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tions,  letters,  and  enquiries  addressed  to  this  esta- 
blishment during  the  past  year  from  Government 
offices  at  home,  in  India,  and  the  Colonies,  as  well  as 
from  private  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  been  unusually  numerous.  This  part  of  the 
work  of  Kew  is  fast  becoming  a  distinct  department, 
and  already  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Assistant  Director  in  giving  it  attention,  I  select 
from  an  immense  list  of  topics  which  have  come 
under  our  attention  during  the  past  year  the  following 
as  of  some  general  interest  \— 

African  Oil  Palm  for  Labuan. — A  corre- 
spondence has  taken  place  with  the  Colonial  Office  on 
the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  Elsis  guineensis 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  into  the  Island  of 
Labuan.  The  great  simplicity  in  the  extraction  of 
the  oil,  whether  by  mere  expression  (as  in  Old  Calabar) 
or  by  boiling,    and  the  value  of  the   kernels  as  a 


Burmese  Cardamoms  fetch  a  low  price  in  the  market 
compared  with  Malabar  Cardamoms,  and  It  was 
supposed  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  intermixture 
of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  with  those  of  a  spurious  kind. 
It  was,  however,  quite  certain  from  their  microscopic 
structure  that  the  seeds  sent  were  not  those  of 
Elettaria  Cardamomum,  and  it  was  not  improbable 
that  they  might  belong  to  Amomum  xanthioides,  the 
wild  Cardamom  of  Siam,  but  about  which  scarcely 
anything  is  known. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  materials 
sent  to  Kew  for  an  opinion  were  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view  lamentably  insufficient,  and  this  was 
in  this  particular  instance  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  a  scientific  department  like  the  Indian 
Forest  Service  might  easily  obtain  such  a  series 
of  specimens  for  transmission  to  England  as  would 
enable  the  whole  history  of  the  Burmese  Cardamom, 


DESIGNS   FOR  CONSERVA- 
TORIES. 

Horticultural  builders  have  to  study  not  only 
the  requirements  of  plant  growers  but  of  architects. 
Conservatories  intended  to  form  part  of  the  features 
of  a  mansion  should  obviously  be  in  accordance  with 
the  style  of  the  building,  and  as  these  structures  are 
primarily  designed  for  show  houses  rather  than  for 
houses  wherein  to  grow  plants,  their  suitability  to  the 
latter  purpose  is  for  this  point  of  view  a  matter  of 
secondary  consequence.  The  accompanying  designs 
(figs.  21,  22),  prepared  by  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co,, 
show  how  well  the  horticultural  builders  can  adapt 
their  structures  to  architectural  requirements.  In  the 
one  case  we  have  a  conservatory  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne  (stupidly  called  the  Early  English  style),  while 
the  other  is  a  Gothic  design  of  Middle  Pointed  style. 


Fig.    21. — CONSERVATORY   IN   MIDDLE  POINTED   GOTHIC  STYLE. 


further  source  of  oil  and  feeding  stuft  wheti  imported 
into  this  country,  appears  to  make  this  an  industry 
extremely  well  adapted  for  Labuan  and  adjacent 
islands.  I  have  taken  steps  to  obtain  seeds  from 
Africa  and  also  detailed  information  as -to  the  method 
of  preparation. 

Balsamocarpon  brevifolium. — Our  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  a  new  tanning  material  known 
as  the  Algarrobo  of  Chili,  which  appears  to  be  of 
very  high  commercial  value  and  far  superior  to 
Divi-Divi,  a  quantity  of  the  pods  (the  part  of  the 
plant  used)  was  obtained  from  Chili  by  the  inter- 
vention o!  11. E.  H.  Rumbold,  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Santiago.  It  was  distributed  immediately 
to  the  following  places  as  likely  to  prove  suitable  for 
its  growth  :— Adelaide,  Bahamas,  Barbadoes, 
Bermuda,  Brisbane,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gunesh 
Khind  (Bombay),  Lahore,  Melbourne,  Natal,  W. 
Australia. 

Burmese  Cardamoms.— A  sample  of  these  seeds 
was  sent  to  Kew  by  the  India  Office  for  identification. 


which  at  present  is  very  unsatisfactorily  known,  to  be 
entirely  cleared  up. 

Castor-oil  in  Bahamas.  —  A  correspondence 
has  taken  place  with  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cultivation  of  the  Castor-oil  plant  in  the 
Bahamas.  Governor  Robinson  states  that  "  the 
Castor-oil  plant  grows  here  as  a  weed,  but  no  en- 
deavour yet  has  ever  been  made  to  express  the  oil. 
Thousands  of  gallons  might  be  exported  from  here 
annually."  A  supply  of  the  best  Castor-oil  seed  was 
obtained  from  Calcutta  and  forwarded  to  the  Bahamas. 
Governor  Robinson  now  reports  :  "  The  yield  of  this 
variety  of  the  Castor-oil  plant  is,  we  should  say,  fully 
three  times  greater  than  that  commonly  found  amongst 
us,  the  heads  and  the  Beans  themselves  being  very 
much  larger  than  those  produced  by  the  native 
variety.  As  the  East  India  plant  can  be  cultivated 
quite  as  easily  and  readily  as  our  own,  and  as  it 
possesses  such  a  marked  superiority  in  the  matter  of 
yield,  we  hope  to  see  it  speedily  and  widely  intro- 
duced into  the  colony,  so  as  to  supersede  the  indi- 
genous kind  altogether." 

(T't?  be  continried.) 


Tropical  Agriculture  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture, 
Preparation,  Commerce,  and  Consumption  of  the 
Principal  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdoin,  By 
P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.R.C.I.,  &c.  London  : 
E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 

Upon  opening  this  volume  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  a  work  by  the  same  author  which  appeared  so  long 
ago  as  1854,  under  the  title  of  The  Commercial  Pro- 
ducts  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  This  book,  which 
contained  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  principal  useful  plants,  and  of 
the  preparation  of  the  products  derived  from  them, 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  as  no  one  in  the  mean- 
time has  taken  the  subject  up,  Mr.  Simmonds  has 
done  well  to  prepare  a  new  work  of  the  same  nature, 
though,  as  will  be  seen,  under  a  different  title.  That 
there  is  great  need  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  even  in  a 
much  more  extended  form,  is  evidenced  by  the  fre- 
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quent  and  constantly  increasing  applications  made  to 
the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew  for  special  information  on 
the  best  modes  of  cultivation  of  valuable  economic 
plants,  together  with  the  extended  interest  that  is 
being  taken  in  the  acclimatisation  of  useful  plants  in 
different  climates.  A  work  that  should  include  all 
that  could  be  said,  or,  rather,  all  that  is  worth  saying, 
on  each  product  of  the  vegetable  kint;Jom,  would 
indeed  be  a  ponderous  volume,  and,  moreover,  a  very 
great  undertaking  nevertheless,  such  a  volume,  if 
carefully  done,  would  be  one  of  real  value.  What 
Hanbury  has  done  for  drugs  in  the  Pharmacographia 
some  other  competent  person  ought  to  do  for  the  other 
products  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  no  doubt  this 
would  be  done  were  it  not  for  the  one  prevailing 
obstacle,  namely,  the  expense  incurred  in  publishing 
such  a  work,  or  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
publisher     who     would     undertake     it.       Tropical 


3</.  per  lb. — remunerates  the  grower,  who  manu- 
factures on  a  large  scale."  With  regard  to 
Tapioca,  the  fecula  from  the  roots  of  Manihot  util- 
issima  and  M,  Aipi — the  first  known  as  the  bitter  and 
the  second  as  the  sweet  Cassava,  Mr.  Simmonds 
says  that  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  Brazil  it  is  the  one 
that  gives  the  best  return  and  the  least  trouble.  It  is 
computed  that  at  the  lowest  valuation  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  culture  would  give  a  result  superior 
to  that  derived  from  Coffee,  Sugar  or  Cotton.  Though 
a  native  of  Brazil  the  Cassava  or  Tapioca  plant  has 
been  introduced  and  largely  cultivated  in  India  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  besides  being  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Africa.  From  the  fact  that  we  get 
very  large  supplies  of  Tapioca,  in  the  various  granu- 
lated forms  known  in  commerce,  from  Singapore,  we 
can  readily  believe  Mr.  Simmonds  that  in  Singapore 


ture  of  starch  by  the  ordinary  process  of  crush- 
ing the  root,  washing  the  starch  out,  and  decanting 
it,  moderate-sized  roots  i  foot  in  length  and  r  inch  in 
diameter  are  mostly  used.  The  starch  is  of  a  fine  colour, 
and  has  a  most  agreeable  flavour  ;  mixed  witli  warm 
water  i^produces  a  fine  transparent  paste.  The  method 
of  preparing  the  two  other  kinds  of  starch  from  the  roots 
of  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet  and  the  Fern — the  former  of 
which  merits  special  mention  for  its  qualities— does  not 
present  any  peculiarity.  Both  form  articles  of  food,  but 
the  Fern  starch  is  also  used  in  various  industries,  as  it 
produces  a  very  strong  paste,  called  'shibu,'  on  being 
carefully  mixed  with  the  sap  of  unripe  Persimmons.  The 
fibres  of  the  Fern  root,  after  the  starch  has  been  washed 
out,  are  made  into  ropes,  which  are  used  in  the  mud 
walls  of  the  buildings,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  hold  for 
the  loam.  It  may  be  added  that  the  manufacture  of 
starch-sugar  has  long  been  known  in  Japan.  Millet  and 
Rice  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  after  being  steamed 
they  are  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  malt  or  ferment, 


Fig.  22.— conservatory  in  queen  anne  style. 


AgrknUitre  is  certainly  an  improvement  as  a 
work  on  The  Cont menial  Products  of  (he  Vege- 
table Kingdom^  though  the  title  does  not  commend 
itself  to  us  so  favourably  as  that  of  the  older  book. 
The  plan  is  in  most  respects  similar.  Thus,  under 
"plants  yielding  seeds,  leave?,  and  other  substances 
employed  in  domestic  use  for  the  preparation  of 
dietetic  beverages,"  &c.,  are  included  cocoa,  coffee, 
tea,  and  sugar,  the  latter  from  all  sources,  namely, 
cane.  Beetroot,  Maple,  I'alm,  &c.  Under  the  head  of 
"Useful  Palms  and  their  Economic  Products"  is 
brought  together  much  information  on  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  a  most  important  natural  order.  Section  3 
is  devoted  to  "  Tropical  Cereals  and  Starch-producing 
Plants."  The  importance  of  the  cultivation  in  Queens- 
land of  Maranla  arundinicea,  Canni  edulis,  and 
Manihot  ulilissiraa  is  pointed  out  from  the  fact  that 
the  plants  appear  peculiarly  suited  for  growth  in 
the  colony,  and  are  "  gradually  supplanting 
the  imported  West  Indian  product  in  the 
Australian    market  ;    a  very    smil!    price  —  about 


the  Tapioca  manufacture  has  been  very  successful. 
The  crop,  however,  is  said  to  entirely  exhaust  the  soil 
in  five  years.  It  is,  moreover,  startling  to  learn 
that  as  many  as  lo,oo3  cwts.  of  Tapioca  and  Arrow- 
root are  shipped  annually  from  Penang  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  A  good  deal  of 
interest  has  been  evinced  of  late  regarding  Japanese 
products,  more  particularly  those  used  for  food,  we 
therefore  quote  the  following  paragraph  relating  to 
Japanese  starches  : — 

"These  are  the  '  Kudzu,'  or  starch  made  from  the 
root  of  Pueraria  Thunbergiana  ;  the  '  Kata-kuri,'  made 
of  the  root  of  a  kind  of  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium 
dens-canis)  ;  and,  finally,  the  starch  prepared  from  the 
root  of  the  Fern,  Pleris  aquilina.  All  these  three  plants 
grow  wild,  and  the  Kudzu,  which  yields  the  best  starch, 
is  very  abundant  in  certain  places.  It  belongs  to  the 
Papilionaceous  family,  grows  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  short 
time  its  creepers  cover  the  ground,  spreading  over  the 
neighbouring  bushes  and  trees  their  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  loot  is  frequently  over  5  feet  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's    arm.      For    the    manufac- 


and  kept  for  several  hours  at  a  fi.Ked  temperature  in  close 
vessels,  after  which  the  liquid  portion  is  strained  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  strong  syrup  or  a  solid 
mass,  which  is  formed  into  bars  while  hot.  Vendors  of 
this  starch-sugar  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets, 
when,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  children,  they  manufac- 
ture all  sorts  of  animals  and  figures  with  this  material 
by  a  process  quite  similar  to  that  of  glass-blowing." 

The  foregoing  extract  will  serve  to  show  the 
character  of  the  book,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
principal  commercial  dye  stuffs  of  vegetable  origin,  the 
oil  seeds  and  oils  and  the  chief  commercial  fruits  i^nd 
spices,  are  subsequently  treated  of  in  like  manner. 
With  regard  to  botanical  nomenclature  we  think  the 
author  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  simply  given 
the  most  recent  or  the  generally  adopted  name  of 
each  plant  without  the  synonyms :  with  the  name 
once  given  the  synonymy  is  easily  traced  back  by  a 
scientific  man  or  one  who  has  access  to  a  good  botanical 
library  ;  and  as  the  work  is  intended  more  for  the  use 
of  planters  and  commercialmen — amongst  whom  it  will 
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no  doubt  circulate  largely— simplicity  and  brevity  in 
the  botanicil  portion  are  recommendations.  The 
value  of  the  book,  of  course,  is  for  its  practical  nature 
as  a  handbook  or  guide  to  intending  planters,  and  as 
such  it  will  no  doubt  fulfil  its  mission. 


Publications  Received  : — Revue  Horticole — 
Le  Moniteur  Horticole  Beige  ^  Bulletin  d' Arbori- 
culture Beige — Revue  de  T  Horticulture  Beige  — 
Gartenflora — Villa  Gardener — American  Agricultu- 
rist— The  Gardener — Bulletin  de  la  Socieie  Botanique 
de  France — New  Quarterly  Magazine — Journal  de  la 
Socie:e  Centrale  d' Horticulture  de  France — Journal 
of  Forestry — Florist  and  Poraologist — Science  Gossip 
— Frauendorfer  Garten  Schatz — Floral  Magazine — 
Gardener's  Monthly — Illustration  Horticole — Proceed- 
ings Acad.  Nat.  Science,  Philadelphia — Journal  des 
Roses — Trade  Marks — Le  Vigneron  Champenois. 


Florists*  Flowers. 

Large-flowering  Pelargoniums.— This  is  the 
time  of  year  for  cutting  down  plants  to  obtain 
cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  gone  out  of 
bloom  they  should  be  stood  out-of-doors  in  a  shady 
place  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  the  plants  should  be 
kept  tolerably  dry  for  a  time,  both  before  and  after 
the  cutting  down  process.  If  the  weather  be  fine, 
warm,  and  dry,  the  plants  can  remain  out-of-doors  till 
they  are  repotted  ;  if,  on  the  other  ha:\d,  it  be  wet 
and  dull,  the  plants  will  be  best  in  a  cold  Irame,  with 
the  protection  of  glass  and  plenty  of  air.  In  cutting 
do  jvn  plants  it  should  be  so  performed  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  good  level  bottom,  likely  to  yield  a 
symmetricil  growth.  The  well-ripened  growth  of 
the  current  year  makes  the  best  catting?.  They  strike 
welt  in  a  spent  bed,  which  has  been  used  for  raising 
Dahlias  from  seed  or  Cucumbers,  to  put  out  in  lines 
in  some  sandy  soil  ;  in  this  they  soon  root,  and  should 
then  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  6o-pots.  Nur- 
serymen who  do  a  large  trade  with  Pelargoniums 
send  out  the  majority  of  their  plants  in  the  autumn, 
therefore  there  is  urgent  need  for  getting  the  cuttings 
rooted  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  are 
established  in  the  6opots,  and  commence  to  grow, 
the  leading  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  rather  low 
down,  which  causes  the  plant  to  break  into  side 
growths  from  the  lowermost  eyes  ;  in  this  way  young 
plants  with  good  bottoms  are  formed.  At  this  stage 
the  plants  do  best  on  a  high  shelf  in  an  airy  position, 
ne.ar  the  glass. 

When  they  again  start  freely  into  growth  a  shift 
will  be  required  into  4S-pots,  and  in  these  the  plants 
can  be  dislribated  when  fully  established,  or  wintered 
for  sale  in  spring.  By  judicious  stopping  young 
plants  with  four  and  six,  and  even  more  leading 
branches  can  be  obtained,  and  these,  if  kept  in 
48-pots,  make  excellent  decorative  plants  when  in 
bloom. 

Cuttings  can  also  be  readily  struck  in  well-drained 
pots  or  in  shallow  boxes,  placed  on  a  warm  shelf  in 
a  greenhouse  ;  but  in  all  cases  they  prefer  warmth  to 
cold.  They  may  be  struck  all  through  the  winter  if 
put  singly  into  small  pots  as  fast  as  cuttings  can  be 
obtained  of  any  choice  or  scarce  varieties. 

The  cut-down  plants  should  not  be  repotted  till 
they  commence  to  break  forth  into  fresh  growth  ;  and 
when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  long,  the  plants  require 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  all  the  soil  shaken  from 
the  roots,  which  should  be  reduced  by  trimming  away 
the  long  main  ones,  and  then  repotted  in  smaller  sized 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  and  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  till  established  in  the  soil,  and 
then  they  may  have  an  abundance  of  air  to  induce  a 
sturdy  growth.  The  final  repotting  into  the  flower- 
ing pots  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  R.  D. 


Apiary. 

Massacre  of  Drones. — May  I  now  remind  bee- 
keepers that  the  time  has  come  round  when  the 
question  which  I  mooted  last  autumn — whether  the 
bees  really  did  massacre  the  drones  or  not— can  be 
authoritatively  settled?  Within  ten  days  or  so  the  so- 
called  massacre  will  take  place.  If  any  one  with  an 
empty  observation  hive  will  now  put  food  in  it,  then 
sweep  into  it  a  good  supply  of  drones  without  any 
workers,  and  keep  them  prisoners  there  for  a  month, 
the  question  may  be  put  at  rest.  If  they  die  off  of 
themselves,  then  the  massacre  is  a  fable.  If  they 
live,  then  it  is  probably  true,  Andrezv  Mtirray. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove. — Gardenias  will  furnish  flowers  for 
many  months  v/here  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  are 
grown,  and  these  receive  treatment  such  as  necessary 
to  bring  them  into  bloom  in  succession.  Where  they 
are  so  required,  it  is  well  to  propagate  some  young 
stock  every  spring,  as  also  to  employ  some  that  are 
older  and  larger.  From  their  natural  free  habit  cf 
growth,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
freely  cut  back  alter  flowering,  they  soon  acquire  a 
size  that  renders  them  not  nearly  so  convenient  to 
manage  as  when  smaller.  The  latest  flowered  old 
plants,  now  cut-in,  have  yet  plenty  of  time  before  the 
end  of  the  year  to  make  enough  growth,  after  which 
they  will  again  come  into  bloom  the  latest  next 
summer.  Immediately  they  are  cut  back,  give  them 
a  thorough  cleaning  with  insecticide,  stand  them  in  a 
brisk  heat,  and  when  they  have  broken  into  growth 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  a  portion  of  the 
surface  soil  without  mutilating  the  roots  more  than 
can  be  avoided,  and  put  them  in  others  a  size  or  two 
larger.  There  are  those  who  advocate  planting  out 
Gardenias  and  some  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature 
in  preference  to  pot  culture.  This  system  may 
answer  with  those  who  grow  for  market,  and 
do  not  obj  ect  to  having  a  whole  houseful  of 
any  one  thing  blooming  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
private  establishments  this  planting  out  with  anything 
but  Camellias  is  a  very  great  mii^tike,  as  under  the 
system  there  is  no  chance  of  varying  the  treatment  so 
as  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers  ;  and  with  growers 
for  sale  as  well  as  private  places  there  is  a  very 
important  matter  lost  sight  of,  that  is,  the  facility  for 
cleaning  them  from  insect  pests,  which  with  these  in 
common  with  most  stove  plants  involves  a  serious 
amount  of  labour.  When  such  things  are  planted  out, 
there  is  no  chance  of  keeping  down  scale,  or  mealy- 
bug where  it  exists,  without  a  continuous  use  of 
sponge  and  brush,  whereas  a  plant  in  a  pot  can  be 
taken  and  either  dipped  in  insecticide,  or  laid  on  its 
side  and  syringed,  by  both  of  which  methods  as  much 
work  can  be  done  in  an  hour,  and  far  more  effectually, 
than  can  be  got  through  in  six  by  hand-sponging. 
Those  who  advocate  planting  out,  say  the  plants  grow 
quicker  than  in  pots,  bat  if  stove  subjects  are  well 
managed  there  is  no  difliculty  in  inducing  them  to 
make  as  much  or  generally  more  growth  than  is  needed. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniceflora,  especially  the  latest  struck 
plants,  will  often  iuli  away  with  a  single  shoot  if  not 
stopped,  but  shoot-pinching,  with  this  plant,  must 
not  be  continued  too  long,  or  it  will  interfere  with  ils 
blooming  capabilities  :  the  beginning  of  August  is 
as  late  as  the  operation  should  be  performed.  A  few 
more  plants  of  Eucharis  amazonica  that  have  fully 
matured  their  growth  should  be  subjected  to  a  resting 
process,  by  withholding  water  till  the  leaves  flag 
slightly,  after  which  give  a  little,  and  again  let  them 
get  dry,  repeating  this  for  a  few  weeks,  which  will 
prepare  them  for  flowering  when  submitted  to  a  little 
more  heat  with  the  full  quantity  of  root  moisture. 
This  easily  managed  plant  will  aflord  almost  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  flowers  where  a  sufficient  number 
are  grown  and  induced  to  make  growth  at  different 
periods,  and  then  subjected  to  the  above  treatment  at 
intervals.  The  last  sowing  of  Celosias  should  be 
pricked  off  in  small  pots  and  encouraged  to  grow. 
The  natural  disposition  of  the  plant  to  spire  up  tall 
and  thin  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  corrected  by 
growing  them  near  the  glass,  with  abundance  of  light 
and  sufficient  air.  They  will  also  bear  stopping  whilst 
in  a  young  state,  which  will  cause  them  to  assume  a 
more  bushy  form.  I  have  no  doubt  the  tall  habit  of 
growth  possessed  by  these  Celosias  might  in  time  be 
corrected  by  selecting  seeds  from  any  that  showed  a 
dwarfer  disposition.  For  some  purposes,  such  as 
conservatory  decoration  in  summer,  tall  plants  can  be 
used  with  advantage,  as  they  relieve  the  even  surface 
of  lower  growing  things,  and  although  most  useful  as 
late  autumn-flowering  subjects,  yet  their  distinct  habit, 
and  the  extremely  bright  tints  of  the  higher-coloured 
examples  render  them  most  serviceable  summer  decora- 
tive plants.  Successionally  flowered  Amaryllis  that  have 
now  completed  their  growth  must  be  fully  exposed  to 
sun  and  light,  and  have  water  gradually  withheld 
with  the  deciduous  kinds.  This  on  no  account  mubt 
be  done  until  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  matured,  or 
they  will  flower  unsatisfactorily,  or  not  at  all.  The 
evergreen  section  ought  also  to  be  kept  much  drier, 
but  water  must  not  be  withheld,  so  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  flag.  Plants  of  Clerodendron  fallax  and 
C.  Kcempferi  are  more  useful  as  decorative  subjects  in 
a  small  state  than  when  large.  There  is  no  better 
method  of  securing  them  in  this  way  than  from  seeds. 
Such  as  flowered  early,  and  were  allowed  to  mature 
seed,  will  by  this  time  have  them  ripened,  in  which 
condition  they  are  easily  di;tinguishable  by  turning 
quite  black,  and  parting  from  the  capsules  with  a 
slight  touch.  They  should  at  once  be  sown  singly  in 
small  pots  in  sandy  loam,  placed  in  heat,  and  kept 
slightly  moist.  So  treated  they  will  very  soon  vege- 
tate, when  they  should  at  once  be  stood  close  to  the 


glass,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weakly. 
In  the  autumn  they  should  be  shifted  into  5-inch 
po's,  and  kept  growing  slowly  in  the  stove  during  the 
winter.  If  moved  in  February  into  9  or  loinch  pots 
they  will  make  nice  blooming  plants  next  summer. 
Ardisia  crenulata,  the  berries  of  which  are  now  sv/ell- 
iag,  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  enough  warmth 
to  keep  them  growing  freely.  Syringe  the  plants 
overhead  to  keep  them  clean.  They  look  much  the 
best  when  grown  in  pots  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant;  but  when  so  treated,  to  insure  the 
leaves  having  the  dark  green  glossy  appearance  with- 
out which,  however  well  furnished  with  berries,  they 
possess  little  beauty,  they  ought  to  have  weak 
liquid  manure  given  them  once  a  fortnight  or  so.  Of 
^ichynantbus  grown  in  baskets — than  which  there  are 
i^fii  more  appropriate  or  eflective  plants  when  fairly 
treated — autumn  blooming  kinds,  such  as  .E.  grandi- 
florus,  must  have  their  requirements  as  to  water  suffi-  i: 
ciently  attended  to  or  the  flowers  will  fall  off  before 
they  expand.  Suspended  plants  of  this  description 
are  much  more  liable  to  get  neglected  than  such  as 
are  more  immediately  under  the  eye.  Where  Palms, 
the  most  elegant  of  all  subjects  for  table  decoration, 
are  grown,  a  continuous  supply  of  small  stock  should 
be  yearly  added,  as  they  soon  get  too  large  for  the 
purpose.  Some  of  the  more  beautiful  kinds,  such  as 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  are  now  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Thi--,  with  Cham;:edorea  graminifolia  and  Areca 
lutescens,  are,  from  their  natural  habit,  particularly 
adapted  for  employing  in  this  way. 

Hard-woodeu  Greenhouse  Plants. — Heaths. 
— Any  of  the  early  spring-flowering  varieties  that  after 
blooming  have  now  made  some  growth  and  are  wanted 
to  flower  early  the  ensuing  spring,  say  in  March  or 
April,  may  be  stood  out-of-doors  at  once,  but  where 
not  required  in  bloom  until  May  their  full  exposure 
should  be  a  little  longer  deferred,  as  the  earlier  they 
are  turned  out  the  earlier  they  wi!l  flower.  Autama 
blooming  sorts— the  best  of  which  for  either  general 
decorative  or  exhibiiion  purposes  are,  IMirnockiina, 
Austiniana,  Irbyana,  retorta  major  Jacksoni,  and 
TurnbuUii — may  now  where  desirable  have  their  time 
of  flowering  considerably  retarded  by  standing  them 
in  a  north  house  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light 
but  which  by  its  position,  through  being  less  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  is  much  cooler.  Such  a 
house  not  being  available,  they  will  do  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  in  an  open  situation,  with  lights  tem- 
porarily fixed  over  them.  Any  retarding  opera- 
tions of  this  kind  are  much  more  effectual,  and  less 
calculated  to  injure  the  plants  when  carried  out  thus 
early,  than  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them 
back  when  the  flowers  are  further  developed. 
Camellias  will  nowrequire  attention.  Where  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  are  grown  to  afford  a  succession  of 
flowers,  from  October  or  November,  until  late  in  the 
spring,  it  is  essential  to  look  well  ahead  during  the 
growing  season.  Plants  that  bloomed  about  the  above 
time  Ia>t  au'.umn,  and  were  after  flowering  placed  in  a 
little  warmth  to  encourage  growth,  will  by  now  have 
their  buds  in  a  forward  state,  and  should  the  weather 
continue  very  hot  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  they 
do  not  come  too  early.  Where  there  is  any  danger  of 
this  and  the  plants  are  planted  out  in  beds,  there  is  no 
resource  but  keeping  the  house  wide  open  night  and 
day  with  all  the  air  possible,  and  shading  v.'ith  mats, 
which  will  have  a  deal  of  influence  in  keeping  down 
the  temperature.  Plants  grown  in  pots  and  in  a 
similar  condition,  should  at  once  be  moved  to  a  north 
house,  or  stood  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  with 
temporary  lights  overhead  to  guard  against  heavy 
rains,  or  with  a  canvas  covering  attached  to  a  roller  and 
supported  by  a  light  frame-work  that  admits  of  its 
being  let  down  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  thunder- 
storms. The  framework  in  question  carrying  a  blind 
of  this  description  should  be  fixed  at  an  angle  of  not 
less  than  45",  otherwise  the  water  will  drip  through 
the  canvas  instead  of  running  down  to  the  eave. 
With  Camellias  that,  on  the  other  hand,  are  required 
to  bloom  earlier  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  the 
present  is  the  time  to  regulate  this,  as  by  keeping  them 
in  a  house  or  pit  that  is  directly  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun  with  only  slight  shading  to  prevent  their 
leaves  scorching,  and  partially  or  wholly  closing 
in  the  evenings,  the  flower-buds  will  now  fast 
increase  in  size,  and  the  time  of  their  expansion 
be  much  accelerated.  Any  that  are  at  all  affected 
with  either  brown  or  white  scale,  but  especially  the 
latter,  even  if  well  cleaned  before  growth  commenced, 
should  again  be  gone  over,  removing  it  from  the 
buds  and  all  round  their  base,  where  this  pest  gener- 
ally establishes  itself;  but  in  doing  this  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  subject  them  to  any  rough  usage.  T 
Baines. 

Orchids. — In  some  cases  Dendrobium  nobile  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  bloom  in  the  winter  and  spring  on 
growths  made  during  the  summer  previous  ;  the  more 
natural  and  regular  course,  however,  is  for  the  blooms 
to  appear  on  the  bulbs  that  are  tv^o  seasons  old,  D, 
chrysotis  is  in  many  respects  very  dififerent  to  the  fore- 
going, and  flowers  on  spikes  from  the  bulbs,  whilst 
the  growths  have  the  leaves  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
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young  shoots  still  growing  vigorously.  When  the 
plants  of  this  are  resting  during  the  winter  months  the 
growths  retain  their  leaves,  and  the  points  of  the 
bulbs  indicate  a  growing  tendency,  so  that  when  the 
growing  season  commences  the  shoots  start  away  again 
from  the  top,  as  well  as  start  new  breaks  from  the 
base  of  the  bulbs.  The  flower-spikes,  to  the  number 
of  from  three  to  six,  appear  along  that  part  of  the 
batb  formed  during  the  previous  summer.  This  is  one 
ra'.her  mare  difficult  to  grow  than  many  of  the  others, 
but  in  the  Dendrobium-house,  with  the  temperature 
regularly  kept  as  advised,  it  will  generally  grow  very 
\  freely  and  satisfactorily.  It  may  he  grown  both  in  pots 
or  in  baskets  ;  in  the  latter  the  blooms  appear  more 
regularand  numerous,  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  thit  the  plants  receive  more  light  than 
those  grown  on  the  stage.  Being  naturally  of  a 
straggling  habit  it  should  have  several  sticks 
fixed  in  the  pot  or  basket,  and  as  the 
young  breaks  start  away  tie  them  round,  and  continue 
to  tie  them  round  as  they  increase  in  length.  By  this 
means  the  plants  are  more  compact,  have  a  more 
pleasing  appearance,  and  when  in  flower  the  mass  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  spikes  would  be  if  the 
bulbs  were  hanging  about  in  a  loose  and  straggling 
manner.  Dendrobiums  on  blocks  must  now  have  an 
abundance  of  water  ;  if  they  are  hanging  in  such  posi- 
tions that  the  syringe  can  be  used  without  the  fear  of 
drip  endangering  those  that  are  under  or  about  them 
on  the  stage,  let  them  be  sprinkled  twice  a  day — 
this  will  help  to  keep  them  clean,  as  well  also  as 
being  a  watering  for  them.  If,  however,  they  cannot 
be  treated  in  such  a  manner  with  safety  look  them 
carefully  over,  and  dip  them  as  often  as  they  are  in 
any  way  dry,  which  will  with  many  necessitate  their 
being  taken  down  every  morning. 

Cypripediums,  whether  of  the  barhatum  or  the  Lowii 
orStonei  type,  almost  invariably  11  jwer  in  the  spring, 
and  few  plants  retain  their  blooms  in  a  slate  of  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  these. 
Blooming  generally  very  freely,  and  at  the  same  time 
producing  such  singular  forms  and  pleasing  contrasts 
of  colour,  they  are  always  attractive  and  objects  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  remaining  flowers  of  these 
must  now  be  all  taken  off,  and  if  placed  in  water  they 
will  last  as  long  as  if  they  were  on  the  plants.  Any 
that  have  got  green  or  sour  on  the  top  of  the  soil  must 
have  the  sour  part  picked  out,  and  the  plants  surfaced 
with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  moss  and  a  few  broken 
crocks.  The  new  roots  now  starting  away  will  readily 
take  to  the  new  soil,  and  materially  assist  the  new 
growths  that  are  now  or  that  will  shortly  be  pushing 
up.  Whilst  in  flower  these  make  little  or  no  growth, 
but  that  period  being  over  the  plants  start  growing, 
and  continue»so  doing  the  whole  of  the  season  until 
the  lime  of  the  flower-spikes  showing  again,  A  good 
share  of  water  must  at  all  times  be  given,  the  greater 
quantity,  of  course,  when  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  whilst  they  are  growing  vigorously  a 
sprinkling  overhead  in  the  afternoon  will  be  found  to 
be  very  beneficial.  C.  Schlimii,  caudatum,  and  Sedeni 
must  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya-house,  requiring  less 
heat  than  many  of  the  others,  but  on  no  account  must 
the  supply  of  water  be  lessened.    JV.  S'wan. 


FL01V£R  GARDEN,  ETC. 
Special  attention  is  now  required  in  the  flower 
garden  and  pleasure  ground,  and  now  that  the  plants 
are  advancing  and  filling  up  their  places  the  regulating 
of  their  shoots  must  be  carefully  looked  to.  Most  of 
the  beds  are  very  well  filled,  and  the  plants  blooming 
nicely.  The  strong  growers  should  be  kept  in  their 
places  should  they  show  a  tendency  to  extend  beyond 
their  proper  limits,  and  weak  growers  that  would  be 
improved  by  a  slight  stimulant  may  have  a  little 
liquid  manure  to  assist  in  making  up  lost  ground. 
Keep  all  decayed  flower-stems  picked  off",  and  remove 
all  leaves  as  they  become  unsightly.  Vase  plants  must 
not  be  neglected — give  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  those  that  are  blooming  freely  raay  have  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week  :  ihistreatment  will  soon  have  a 
visible  tflect.  Roses  had  better  be  looked  over  fre- 
quently, as  the  showery  weather  spoils  their  flowers 
often  before  they  expand  ;  this  is  a  good  time  for 
budding,  which  may  be  done  at  any  leisure  oppor- 
tunity— the  buds  I  find  are  in  good  condition. 
Pelargoniums  are  growing  freely,  and  will  soon 
require  thinning-out  ;  and  the  season  for  preparing  a 
stock  fur  next  year  is  almost  at  hand.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  get  suitable  soil  in  readiness  for  the 
occasion,  light  loam  mixed  with  sand  suits  admirably. 
I  find  that  rough  boxes,  about  30  inches  long  by  12 
inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  which  any  handy  garden 
labourer  can  make,  are  the  most  convenient  for  Pelar- 
goniums ;  Ihe  boxes  pack  well  together,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  plants  can  be  accommodated  in  less  room 
than  by  any  other  mode  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Pelargoniums  are  all  struck  in  the  open  air.  Attend  to 
tying  and  training  plants  as  they  advance  ;  those  that 
require  pegs  must  also  be  looked  to.  Take  every 
opportunity  after  showers  of  having  the  walks  well 
rolled.  Keep  weeds  down  by  every  possible  means, 
and  have  the   grjss    always    in    the   best    keeping. 

T,  Blair,  Shnbhrni  Piuk,  July  24. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  severe  check  Peaches  and  Nectarines  received 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  has  caused  them 
to  send  forth  many  laterals,  all  the  best  situated  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  in,  as  little  bloom 
can  be  expected  from  the  main  shonts,  so  gross  and 
watery  are  they  in  their  character.  Even  were  it  pos- 
sible to  get  them  ripened,  of  which  there  is  little 
chance  unless  the  autumn  should  prove  unusually 
fivourable,  it  is  very  rare  that  they  are  at  all  fruitful, 
and  except  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacant  spices  or 
forming  the  foundation  of  a  future  tree  they  are 
seldom  worth  preserving,  and  should  either  be  stopped 
back  when  they  first  show  or  removed  altogether. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees  where  the  object  is  to  get 
them  thoroughly  established  and  the  wall  covered  as 
quickly  as  possible,  such  shoots  are  not  objectionable, 
as  they  cause  a  rapid  formation  of  roots,  and  by  laying 
in  any  laterals  they  make  on  the  upper  side  fruit  may 
generally  be  obtained  from  them  after  having  made  one 
season's  growth.  I  have  adopted  this  practice  for 
years  both  indoors  and  out,  and  never  shorten  back 
any  shoot  till  the  trees  have  furnished  the  allotted 
space,  which  I  find  they  do  in  half  the  time  it  took 
under  the  old  system,  that  still  prevails  in  many  places. 
As  the  season  now  left  is  but  short  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  expedite  growth,  and  make 
up  for  lost  time,  which  may  be  done  by  plying  the 
garden  engine  every  evening  after  a  dry  hot  day  and 
keeping  the  borders  mulched  and  duly  watered,  par- 
ticularly where  any  trees  have  been  recently  trans- 
planted, and  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  pene- 
trate far  down  in  search  of  moisture.  Want  of  this 
at  the  roots  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decrepid 
state  Peaches  and  Nectarines  often  get  into,  especially 
when  they  have  a  little  fruit  to  carry,  as  they  soon 
become  exhausted  and  a  prey  to  red-ipider,  a  pest 
that  is  sure  to  attack  them  should  the  ^o'w  of  sap  not 
be  equal  to  the  demand,  as  is  the  case  whenever  the 
borders  become  the  least  dry.  Apricots  are  unfor- 
tunately in  a  very  gappy  condition,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  that  has  died  out  since  the  spring,  and 
in  regulating  and  thinning-out  the  growth  of  these 
due  provision  should  be  made  by  leaving  such  shoots 
as  are  well  placed  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches 
to  get  all  vacant  spaces  properly  filled  in,  which  from 
the  rapid  progress  most  trees  are  now  making  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  In 
order  to  let  in  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  aid  in 
the  perfect  maturation  of  these  strong  shoots  and 
induce  a  free  formation  of  flower-buds,  all  breast-wood 
should  be  kept  closely  stopped  back,  as  after  this 
there  is  no  fear  of  them  starting  again.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  both  Pears  and  Apples,  which  will  now 
require  a  final  look  over  for  the  same  purpose, 
for  although  fiuit  may  be  scarce  it  is  necessary  to 
render  equal  attention  if  a  supply  is  to  be  looked 
forward  to  next  season.  Considering  the  deficiency 
of  this  useful  commodity  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  what  we  have  to  as  late  a  period 
as  possible,  which  in  the  case  of  Warrington 
Gooseberries,  red  and  white  Currants,  may  be  done 
to  at  least  the  middle  of  October  by  securely 
netting  them  up,  as  from  all  appearances  there  will 
be  no  wasps  to  devour  them.  The  best  plan  of  keep- 
ing the  above  fruits  is  to  plant  at  the  foot  of  a  low 
wall  having  a  northern  aspect,  where  they  come  later 
and  keep  in  a  fresh,  plump  condition  longer  than  they 
do  in  a  more  sunny  exposed  position,  and  being  all  to- 
gether they  can  be  protected  much  easier  than  when 
bushes  are  standing  about  in  isolated  positions.  The 
late  rains  have  been  very  favourable  for  setting  free 
the  bark  of  all  fruit  stocks,  which  may  now  be  budded 
with  every  prospect  of  success  if  the  operation  is  care- 
fully carried  out.  The  principal  thing  is  to  see  that 
the  buds  to  be  inserted  are  fully  developed,  and  in 
taking  them  off  and  removing  the  wood  cut  away  with 
them,  the  rind  must  not  be  turned  back  or  bruised  in 
any  way,  or  failure  is  inevitable.  Any  shoots  in  which 
buds  are  inserted  should  be  left  to  grow  at  full  length, 
so  as  to  draw  the  sap,  but  others  may  be  cut  away, 
which  will  force  increased  strength  into  those  remain- 
ing, and  thus  render  them  better  nurses  to  aid  in 
effecting  a  union.   7*  Sheppard,  Woolventone. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs.  — The  second  crop  of  these  will  now  be  making 
rapid  progress.  If  not  already  done,  let  the  fruit  be 
moderately  well  thinned  before  the  ripening  period  ; 
until  this  term  arrives  let  the  roots  have  copious  sup- 
plies of  moisture,  and  the  tops  likewise,  by  means  of  the 
syringe  once  or  twice  every  day,  and,  mo/ever,  keep 
up  a  brisk  moist  temperature  in  the  house  constantly 
alterwards.  When  indications  of  ripening  are  visible 
substitute  for  the  foregoing  conditions  those  of  a  drier 
and  more  airy  nature.  Give  regular  attention  to  the 
stopping,  tying,  &c.,  which  is  needful,  and  by  all 
means  avoid  a  crowding  together  of  the  growths,  as 
every  ray  of  sunshine  and  light  is  now  indispensable 
to  harden  and  consolidate  vigorous  shoots,  the  points 
of  which  should  be  permitted  to  crop  up  above  the 
trellis,  where  more  air,  &c.,  will  naturally  abound. 
Where  additional  stock  has  been  made  by  means  of 


cuttings  or  layers  such  plants  should  be  advanced  by 
repotting,  or  as  otherwise  may  be  deemed  best.  In 
such  cases,  after  the  plants  are  first  established  in  pots, 
we  consider  planting  them  out  until  they  have  made 
good-sized  plants,  and  then  taking  them  up  and  re- 
potting them,  preferable — ina^mu  :h  as  a  great  saving  of 
lime  and  attention  is  effected,  and  satisfactory  results 
are  not  thereby  endangered.  Give  any  trees  which  may 
be  in  pots  liquid  manure  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  protect  the  surface  roots  of  such  trees  by  surface 
mulching.   G.  T.  Miles, 

The  Cherry-house. — Cherry  trees  which  are 
subjected  to  forcing  operations  annually  are  very  apt 
to  flower  prematurely  and  make  a  corresponding 
growth — a  fatal  consequence  as  concerns  the  succeeding 
crop  of  fruit  To  check  any  tendency  in  this  way  it  is 
important  that  the  leaves  be  kept  on  the  trees  as  long 
as  possible;  for  this  end  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  free  from  all  destructive  pests,  and  to  supply 
air  most  liberally  constantly.  If  the  structure  consists 
of  movable  sashes  remove  these  entirely,  at  once,  and 
contrive  even  under  these  circumstances  to  ply  the 
syringe  or  engine  over  the  trees  twice  every  day,  and 
occasionally,  if  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
any  insects  which  may  abound,  an  application  of 
strong  quassia  or  tobacco-water  should  also  be  given. 
These  means  are  likewise  applicable  to  those  trees 
in  pots,  which  should  now  occupy  an  exposed  place 
outdoors,  where  watering,  &c, ,  should  be  constantly 
seen  to.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  condition  of 
moisture  about  the  roots,  the  fact  should  be  ascertained 
and  the  means  necessary  used  accordingly.  Weak 
liquid  manure  or  guano-water  applied  now  will  help 
to  stimulate  weakly  trees  or  such  as  have  borne  heavy 
crops  of  fruit.  Cease  to  syringe  Plum  trees  when  the 
fruit  begins  colouring,  and  give  ihem  plenty  of  air  in 
order  to  gain  colour  and  flavour.  These  can  be  kept 
on  the  trees  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  fresh  state  if 
they  can  be  removed  to  an  airy  and  shady  place  and 
be  kept  free  from  damp.  G,  T.  Milcs^  Wycombe  Abbey. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
By  the  end  of  this  month  or  early  in  the  next  a  liberal 
sowing  of  Cabbages  of  favourite  sorts  to  stand  through 
the  winter  should  be  sown.  Of  these  we  use  three 
sorts — Veitch's  Improved  Atkins'  Matchless,  Heart- 
well  Early  Marrow,  and  Cattell's  Reliance,  besides 
our  own  soit,  which  has  been  saved  in  these  gardens 
for  over  forty  years,  and  is  still  scarcely  excelled  by 
any  of  the  newer  varieties.  A  good  breadth  of  June- 
sown  Cabbages  should  also  be  got  cut  at  once  for 
autumn  use,  also  that  delicious  vegetable  the  Couve 
Tronchuda  ;  this  should  during  growth  be  treated  to  a 
little  stimulation,  as  its  great  delicacy  of  flavour 
depends  much  on  a  free  and  succulent  growth.  Per- 
severe in  surface  stirring  with  small  narrow  hoes 
amongst  the  advancing  crops  of  Carrots,  Onions,  red 
Beet,  and  Parsnips.  See  that  the  late  Peas  are 
mulched  with  litter,  to  retain  moisture  ;  and  bearing 
crops,  both  of  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  French 
and  Broad  Beans,  should  be  kept  well  gathered 
as  they  become  fit  for  use,  as  the  perfecting 
of  seed  is  a  very  exhaustive  process  and  tends 
very  much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  late  crops. 
Capncums  and  Chilies  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  will 
need  every  encouragement  to  induce  them  to  perfect 
fruit  in  time  to  ripen,  and  the  foliage  may  be  thinned 
out  with  advantage  in  order  to  assist  the  process.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to 
Tomatos  against  walls,  which  should  never  be  left 
overcrowded  with  foliage,  yo/tn  Cox,  Rail:af. 


P.'EONIES  FOR  Summer  Beds.— There  is  a  genus 
of  ornamental  plants  belonging  to  the  Ranunculacea^ 
that  come  in  early  and  flower  Ireely,  especially  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  and  which  is  famed 
for  its  intense  blaze  of  bloom,  which  I  succeeded  so 
well  with  in  Devonshire  that  I  would  fain  see  it  more 
freely  planted — I  mean  the  Pa^ony.  Most  of  the 
varietiesgrow  a  Utile  over  a  yard  in  height,  and  may 
be  confined  by  invisible  wire,  invisible  only  at  a  chain's 
length.  Some  of  these  Pxonies  were  higtily  fragrant, 
and  all  of  them  gaudy,  surpassing  ihe  Hollyhock  and 
Dahlia  in  intensity  of  colour.  Ttiere  were  mmy  time 
some  thirty  or  forty  varieties,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  had  many  additions.  A  clump  or  bed  of  Pceonies 
requires  to  be  made  as  deep  and  as  rich  as  if  it  were 
a  Vine  border,  for,  owing  to  their  tuberous  roots,  they 
cannot  be  regulated  or  manured  easily  after  planting. 
A.  Forsyth  in  "  Florist  and  Fomologist.''* 


'  There's  a  Rose  looking  in  at  the  window, 
In  every  condition  of  life  — 
In  days  of  content  and  enjoyment, 
In  hours  with  bitterness  rife. 

'  Where'er  there's  the  smile  of  a  woman. 
As  bright  as  a  beam  from  above, 
'Tis  the  Rose  looking  in  at  the  window, 
And  filling  the  dwelling  with  love," 

/'.  M,  James. 
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THERE  are  flower  shows  at  which  the  chief 
elements  are  the  productions  of  wealth 
and  professional  skill,  and  there  are  Flower 
Shows  where  the  exhibits  are  the  products  of 
poverty  and  perseverance  under  difficulties. 
In  general  character  and  in  influence  the  results 
of  these  are  widely  dissimilar,  as  the  former 
illustrate  the  enjoyment  derivable  by  the 
wealthy  from  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  as  a 
luxury,  whilst  the  latter  form  the  practical  expo- 
nent of  the  struggles  of  the  poor  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  even  but  a  small  portion  of  that  beneflt 
that  the  pursuit  of  gardening  invariably  brings 
to  all  who  follow  it.  We  have  often  to  listen  to 
stale  platitudes  concerning  the  moral  and  social 
good  that  follows  the  spread  of  horticulture 
amongst  the  masses,  but  such  platitudes,  never- 
theless, have  the  charm  of  truth.  Horticulture 
is  of  all  arts  the  one  that  admits  of  being 
reduced  to  a  practical  use  most  readily  and 
generally,  indeed  thousands  are  as  successful 
horticulturists,  evidently  devotees  of  art,  with- 
out having  the  slightest  knowledge  that  they 
are  standing  upon  such  elevated  ground  ;  the 
love  for  its  practice  is  innate  and  is 
drawn  out  as  by  a  process  of  evolution. 
Think  as  we  may  of  the  story  of  the  old 
gardener  Adam,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  whatever  we  may  inherit  from  his  failings, 
we  at  least,  as  human  beings,  never  have  and 
never  shall  fail  to  show  that  we  inherit  his  love 
for  horticulture,  and  taste  for  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful  in  gardening. 

Two  exhibitions  of  horticultural  produce 
held  lately  in  diverse  places,  and  under  diverse 
conditions,  afford  evidence  how  strongly  gar- 
dening has  its  hold  upon  the  poor.  In  the 
one  case  a  show  of  plants  grown  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  by  the  humble  deni- 
zens of  narrow  streets  and  crowded  courts 
of  the  City  ;  in  the  other  a  really  remarkable 
display  of  what  the  industrious  poor  can  pro- 
duce from  their  allotments  and  cottage  gardens 
in  a  suburban  district  where  the  surroundings 
are  much  more  favourable  to  plant  life  than  in 
the  City,  but  yet  scarcely  so  favourable  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  strictly  rural  districts. 
The  City  gathering,  held  in  that  most  remark- 
able city  garden  of  Finsbury  Circus,  shows  in  its 
broadest  light  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  under 
difficulties.  The  one,  two,  or  three  plants  that 
represent  the  window-gardens  of  the  poor 
exhibitors  would  hardly  find  a  place  in  any 
ordinary  greenhouse  in  any  ordinary  garden. 
They  are  clean  at  least,  and  indicate  no  lack  of 
care,  but  they  are  mostly  common,  and  where 
not  so  are  scarcely  so  good  as  where  the  sorts 
are  of  the  hardier,  and  therefore  easier-grown 
species.  What,  however,  most  strikes  the 
observer  is  the  singular  fondness— we  might 
well  say  love — that  appears  to  exist  in  the  breasts 
of  the  owners  for  their  humble  exhibits.  Sliut  up 
for  weeks  and  months  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  so 
far  exiled  from  the  charms  and  delights  inci- 
dental to  a  rural  life,  these  small  plants  of 
Musk,  Stonecrop,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Creeping 
Jenny,  Orange  tree,  or  sickly  Myrtle,  present 
to  their  owners  the  only  tangible  evidences 
and  reminders  of  the  great  world  of  Nature 
outside  —  they  keep  alive  in  these  pent-up 
bosoms  thoughts  of  trees  and  grass  and 
flowers  —  of  parks,   fields,  and  green  leaves  ; 


and  wherever  this  feeling  is  found  —  this 
hankering  after  the  delights  of  a  rural 
life — there  is  raised  a  barrier  against  vice 
and  immorality,  against  hatred  and  malice, 
against  drunkenness  and  crime,  against  an  utter 
oblivion  of  all  that  is  good.  When  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  prizes  to  the  delighted  winners 
during  the  day  the  Duke  of  Westminster  re- 
sponded for  his  amiable  and  popular  Duchess  he 
laid  much  stress  on  the  desirability  of  convert- 
ing even  the  spare  spaces  in  disused  church- 
yards within  the  City  precincts  into  gardens,  in 
which  even  in  a  humble  and  necessarily  re- 
stricted way  the  poor  might  find  additional 
stimulus  given  them  to  seek  for  relaxation  and 
elevation  in  the  more  frecjuent  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  presented  in  the  growth  of  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers. 

What  is  seen  in  the  way  of  a  beautiful  city 
garden  in  Finsbury  Circus — a  garden,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  too  seldom  open  to  the  poor — 
might  be  seen  in  many  other  spots  did  not 
the  mammon  of  wealth  insist  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  every  available  piece  of  land  into  build- 
ing sites.  The  churchyard  of  St.  Botolph  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  is  a  powerful  evidence  of 
what  can  be  done  to  convert  city  churchyards 
from  dismal,  ghostly  enclosures,  morally  and 
socially  plague  spots  in  the  midst  of  teeming 
life,  into  pretty  and  joyous  gardens,  where  old 
and  young  love  to  linger  and  spend  happy  hours. 
A  venerable  clergyman,  speaking  to  his  neigh- 
bours at  Ealing,  alluded  to  the  singular  influ- 
ence that  horticulture  was  capable  of  exercising 
upon  the  social  life  and  mental  growth  of  the 
people,  and  said  that,  at  least  in  that  great 
parish,  no  such  frightful  examples  of  facial 
development  could  be  met  with  there  as  the 
great  painter,  HOGARTH,  had  pourtrayed  a  cen- 
tury since.  He  attributed  this  change  to  the 
gradual  influences  being  so  beneficially  exer- 
cised on  social  life  by  social  improvements,  and 
specially  upon  the  elevating  pursuit  of  garden- 
ing, holding,  as  he  did,  that  none  could  con- 
tinue to  cultivate,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  the 
plants  and  flowers  which  beautify  this  earth 
without  being  insensibly  but  surely  cultivated 
also.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  for  all  who 
come  within  the '  charms  of  its  influence 
feel  that  gardening  makes  none  of  us 
worse,  and  myriads  better  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  The  show  of  cottagers' 
produce  displayed  at  Ealing,  evidences  the 
existence  there  of  a  strong  utilitarian  spirit 
amongst  the  poor  in  addition  to  the  not  less 
active  feeling  of  an  aesthetic  kind.  Profitable 
garden  products,  whether  vegetables  or  fruits, 
are  specially  attractive  in  the  home  where  there 
are  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  keep  healthy, 
whilst  labour  in  the  garden  or  allotment  in  the 
spare  hours  not  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  toils 
of  life  becomes,  not  labour  or  toil  in  its  restricted 
sense,  but  rather  recreation  of  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  kind,  leading  on  to  a  feeling  of 
ennobling  independence,  and  serving  the 
humbler  purpose  of  assisting  to  promote 
materially  the  health  and  contentment  of  the 
family.  Many  years  of  continued  stimulus  and 
example  have  served  to  produce  at  Ealing  the 
most  successful  results  amongst  its  cottage 
poor  in  relation  to  their  garden  work.  In 
addition  to  the  prizes  annually  so  liberally 
offered  by  wealthy  ladies  for  the  best  gardens 
or  allotments,  the  Society  and  its  numerous 
friends  present  for  the  cottagers'  competition, 
either  in  useful  articles  or  sums  of  money,  nearly 
180  prizes,  and  the  entries  are  so  large  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  prizes  might  be  taken  twice  over.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  the  cottage  element  at 
Ealing  is  a  singularly  large  one,  and  the  spirit 
of  emulation  abroad  amongst  the  poor  is  one 
productive  of  the  happiest  results.  It  is  not  the 
least  excellent  feature  that  not  only  are  all  the 
prizes  largely  contested  but  what  will  commend 
itself  most  favourably'to  the  practical  horticul- 


turist is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  produce 
shown  is  invariably  amongst  the  best  to  be  seen        I 
at  any  similar  exhibition.     It  is  good  work  well        ' 
done  when,  in  addition  to  elevating  the  moral 
faculties  and  improving  the  social  status  of  the 
poor,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  them,  as  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  producers  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and   flowers   of    the  greatest  excellence.     The 
Ealing  promoters  of  these  results  may  well  feel 
a  pleasant  glow  of  satisfaction,  and  thus  realise       1 
a  true  reward  for  such  well-meant,  and,  in  this 
case,  not  valueless  efforts. 

Insensibly  almost,  but  yet  surely,  gardening 
in  its  least  technical  features  is  exercising  a 
marvellous  influence  for  good.  See  on  any 
public  holiday,  or  on  Sundays,  when  toil  is  no 
longer  binding,  how  the  people  of  all  grades 
flock  in  myriads  to  the  parks  and  public  gardens 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  brought  into  being.  To 
take  stock  of  what  has  been  done  by  horticul- 
ture for  the  people  in  that  short  term  of  years 
would  fill  a  volume — how  many  will  be  re- 
quired when  the  century  is  counted  out .'  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  that  gar- 
deners survey  the  progress  of  their  special  art, 
and  realise  that  amongst  the  many  ennobling 
influences  at  work  on  the  human  family  horti- 
culture is  playing  a  distinguished  and  a  suc- 
cessful part. 

In  reply  to  very  numerous  enquirie?,  we  beg 

to  repeat  that  the  Rose  Supple jient,  with  the 
coloured  plate,  presented  to  our  subscribers  with  the 
number  for  July  7,  is  out  of  print,  and  will  not  be 
reprinted.  We  shall  shortly  issue  a  coloured  plate 
of  fruit,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

In  order  the  better  to  put  our  readers  on  their 

guard  against  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  we 
now  give  an  illustration  (fig.  23),  from  specimens 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray.  We  have  nothing  further  toadd  to  what 
we  have  repeatedly  said  as  to  the  best  means  of 
coping  with  this  new  enemy. 

■  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  a  most  happy 

effect  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  last  Friday,  by  a  Shower  of  Bou- 
quets in  honour  of  Mdlle.  Albani.  The  opera  of 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  was  selected  for  l\Id]le. 
Albani's  benefit;  the  "unhappy  bride"  sang  and 
played  her  part  with  the  consummate  power  and  skill 
which  never  fails  to  enrapture  her  audience.  A  heavy 
fire  of  flowers  was  opened  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
act5,  there  was  no  lack  of  ammunition,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  mad  scone  a  general  bombardment  of  bouquets 
from  the  audience  completely  covered  the  stage. 
Mdlle.  Albani  was  repeatedly  recalled  to  receive  this 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  good  wishes,  and  the  happy 
way  in  which  she  acknowledged  her  friends'  compli- 
ments and  gathered  up  her  trophies  was  certainly  not 
the  least  graceful  part  of  the  performance. 

Oae  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  con- 
nection wiih  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  at  Liverpool  was  the  editing,  print- 
ing, and  publishing  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  open  air. 
The  special  daily  edition  of  the  AgricuUural  Gazette^ 
thus  brought  out,  had  each  day,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  dally  news  of  the  showyard,  one  or  more 
descriptive  articles  on  the  progress  of  agriculture,  in 
its  various  branches,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool  in  1S41.  Of 
this  paper,  which  consisted  of  thirty-two  pages  each 
day,  30,000  were  sold  at  2(/.  each  in  the  showyard. 
We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  venture  resulted  in  a 
great  success  for  our  enterprising  contemporary  and 
former  yoke-mate. 

The    Austra^aiian    describes    the  following 

method  of  replanting  the  Government  reserved  land 
at  the  base  of  the  Never-Never  Range,  which  we 
borrow  from  the  Chronu]ite  de  la  Society  (T Acdimata- 
iion  de  France.  Instead  of  sowing  in  drills  or  broad- 
cast, as  is  usually  done,  pieces  of  Bamboo  reed  are 
employed.  Thousands  of  pieces  from  i  to  i.^  inch 
in  diameter  are  carefully  cut  to  the  uniform  length  of 
4  inches.     They  are  then  stacked  as  closely  as  pes- 
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sible  on  end  in  square  holes  in  the  ground,  their  tops 
being  on  a  level  with  the  surface.  A  prepared  sifted 
compost  is  thrown  upon  them,  filling  the  tubes  and 
the  interstices.  Two  or  three  seeds  are  put  into  each 
tube  by  hand.  This  operation,  although  tedious  at 
first,  may  be  perfortned  with  great  rapidity  after  a 
little  practice.  When  the  seeds  have  germinated  and 
the  young  phnts  are  sufficiently  advanced,  all  except 
one,  should  there  be  more  than  one  in  a  tube,  are 
removed  ;  and  the  tube^,  plants  and  all,  are  set  in 
their  final  destination.  The  lubes  protect  the  young 
plants  for  a  time,  and,  in  decaying  furnish  food  for  the 
joung  plants.  By  the  time  that  the  tubes  have  com- 
\  lately  decayed  the  plants  need  no  further  attention. 
It  is  stated  that  a  thousand  acres  have  been  success- 
fully and  quickly  planted  in  this  way,  with  scarcely 


in  the  shorter  perianth  tube  and  filaments  about  three 
times  as  long  and  not  decurved.  J.  G.  B. 

Now  is  the  time  to  test  the  value  of  Sa.lus, 

for  the  real,  unmistakable  Potato  Disease  is 
amongst  us,  and  may  be  rife  throughout  all  Potato 
crops  ere  this.  We  have  seen  the  black  blotch  with 
its  white  mould  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  amidst 
that  earliest  of  all  its  victims— the  white  Regents— at 
Chiswick,  and  in  several  other  places,  the  recent  cold 
rains  aiding  its  development,  and  inducing  it  to 
spread  with  rapidity.  The  premature  decay  found  in 
the  haulm  of  some  plants,  and  especially  in  the  Ame- 
rican Rose  varieties,  although  hitherto  ascribed  to  an 
early  development  of  the  disease  in  some  quarters, 
is  now  being  regarded  by  growers  as  resulting  from 


this  stands  out  specially  noticeable  as  a  very  beautiful 
variety.  It  is  one  of  the  specialities  sent  by  that  enter- 
prising firm.  Messrs.  ViLMORiN  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  who 
term  it  Iberis  coronata  hybrida  nana  rosea,  but  it  will 
be  better  appreciated  by  the  public  if  simply  described 
as  a  dwarf  rose-coloured  Candytuft. 

A  few  months  ago  we  reproduced  some  re- 
marks from  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Acclimatisation 
Society  respecting  the  Ravages  Committed  by 
Sparrows  in  Algeria,  where,  it  appears,  they  are 
excessively  numerous.  Nevertheless,  it  is  illegal  to 
destroy  them,  and  they  go  on  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  publication 
already  named  there  is  another  letter  on  this  subject, 
urging  the    necessity  of  authorising  and    even  en- 
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the  failure  of  a  plant.  This  method  is  practised  on 
a  large  scale  for  raising  the  various  species  of  Gum 
trees  especially,  but  also  for  raising  Pines,  Oaks, 
Elms,  Poplars,  Willows,  &c. 

—  —  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France,  it  was  stated  by  M. 
CouRcrER  that  the  application  of  nitre  or  saltpetre  to 
the  MusHRQuM  Beds  was  productive  of  the  growth 
of  very  large  M  u>  hroora^,  measuring  as  m  uch  as 
8  inches  across  the  cap.  The  flavour  is  described  as 
excellent.  No  doubt  the  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  a  soluble  form  is  very  advantageous  to  fungi, 

Co!onel    Clarke's    Hyurid  Pancratioid 

Amaryllid  is  now  in  full  flowtr  in  the  T-house  in 
Kew  Gardens.  It  shows  very  little  of  the  Flisena 
strain,  difTering  only  from  ordinary  Israene  calathina 


the  severe  check  given  to  the  young  and  tender  shoots 
always  found  on  early-sprouted  sets  by  the  cold  soil, 
frosts  and  rains  of  spring.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  premature  decay  is  nothing  new,  but 
has  always  been  found  more  or  less  amongst  Potato 
plants  after  cold  springs. 

The  seed  and  florist  business  carried  on  by 

Messrs.  Brook  &  Galloi'  at  Biighton,  will  in 
future  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Gallop,  who  has  lately 
purchased  Mr.  Brook's  interest  in  the  concern. 

Among  specialities  in  annuals  one  of  the  most 

charming  and  certainly  novel  is  a  New  Candvtuft 
now  in  bloom  at  Chiswick.  It  has  a  close,  neat, 
compact  habit  of  growth,  very  erect,  and  producing 
large  flat  trusses  of  fine  flowers  of  a  distinct  rosy 
salmon  colour.     Amidst  a  number  of  the  same  family 


couraging  the  destruction  of  these  voracious  and  pro 
lific  birds.     Wherever  there  are  woods  or  plantations 
of  trees   there   the   sparrows    assemble  in  incredible 
numbers.     One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  deplore  the 
introduction  of  Gum  trecF,  because  they  harbour  the 
i    sparrows,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  their  nests  from 
'    these  slender  lofly  trecF.     Now,  it  is  stated  that  on 
\   one  estate  alone  200  acres  of  Rye  were  so  completely 
devoured  by  the  sparrows  before  it  was  ripe  that  not 
a  single  corn  was  harvested  ;  and  it  was  calculated 
that  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  some   150  acres  in  ex- 
tent, there  were  284,000  nests.     One  colonist  com- 
plained that  the  sparrows  had  carried  away  2  tons  of  his 
hay  ;  and  from  the  average  weight  of  the  nests  weighed 
it  was  estimated  that  10  tons  of  hay  were  carried  away 
to   construct   these    284,000  nests.       Further,    it    is 
j   asserted  that  this  same  wood,  which  consists  mainly 
!  of  the  Aleppo  Pine,  is  annually  infested  with  cater- 
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pillars  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go 
through  it  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  because 
the  Pine  caterpillar  is  venomous. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Zoller,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the 
Composition  of  Fuxgi  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
duration  of  their  grojvth,  the  proportion  of  carbon 
in  them  becoming  greater,  and  that  of  the  nitrogen 
les?,  with  age,  as  shown  below  :  — 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen 

12  day's  growth 

16.11 

.,     24.26 

..     3801 

24      ,. 

..       501 

■■       +S3 

..       6,63 

31       .. 

..       2.40 

■■        3-35 

..       0.4 

Ditlce  est  dcsipei'e  hi  loco  is  a  maxim  to  which 

all  assent.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  that  is 
likely  to  occur  is  as  regards  the  ^^  loco.^'  Our  friends 
in  Canada,  "The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
Ontario/'  appear  to  interpret  it  somewhat  liberally. 
We  see  that  they  relieve  their  more  serious  discussions 
by  passing  from  **  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe." 
In  their  annual  report  for  1876,  lately  received,  we 
read  that  at  their  winter  meeting,  held  on  February  i5, 
1876- 

"  Mr.  Dempsey  said  that  he  had  found  in  his  experi- 
ments on  hybridisation  that  the  female  parent  gave  the 
constitution  to  the  offspring.  He  was  experimenting 
with  Apples  and  Pears,  to  see  if  he  could  effect  a  union 
by  hybridisation  of  these  fruits. 

"  Mr.  J.  McGiLL  propounded  to  the  meeting  the 
following  conundrum  on  the  subject  :  — 

"  '  Why  is  Mr.  Dempsey  not  hkely  to  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing good  fruit  from  the  union  of  Apple  with  Pear? 

"  'Answer. — In  the  garden  of  Eden  it  was  shown  to  be 
impossible.  The  Apple  turned  the  first  Pear  (pair)  out 
of  Eden.'  " 

'      Mr.  Smith,  late  of  Calderstone,   Liverpool, 

is  appointed  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bait., 
M,P.,  Rendcombe  Park,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  as  a  successful  fruit  grower 
and  exhibitor  at  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
shows. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  splendid  new 

EscHSCiiOLTZiA  MANDARIN,  exhibited  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale,  Holborn, 
W. C,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Ceitificate,  was 
derived  from  E3:hscholtzla  rosea,  and  not  from 
E.  crocea  as  many  might  have  supposed.  It  ori- 
ginated at  the  St.  Osyth  seed  grounds,  and  the  well- 
informed  foreman  there,  Mr.  Robert  Gardener, 
having  detected  on  the  exterior  of  the  blossoms  of  a 
plant  of  E.  rosea  a  tendency  to  come  orange  instead 
of  merely  rose,  duly  marked  it  in  order  to  perpetuate 
this  departure  from  the  usual  type.  E.  rosea  is  of 
Continental  origin,  of  a  delicate  flesh-coloured  exterior, 
and  a  pale  rose  reverse  to  the  petals.  The  rosy 
character  is  most  displayed  when  the  flowers  are 
almost  wholly  closed.  In  the  case  of  the  selected 
sport  the  rose  colour  had  deepened  to  a  reddish 
orange,  and  a  few  years  of  careful  selection  brought 
it  to  the  form  of  the  gorgeous  Mandarin.  While  the 
colouf  without  was  intensifying  to  the  splendid  hue 
hitherto  unknown  in  Eschscholtzias,  a  marked  change 
was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  flower  also  ;  the 
glowing  rosy  tint  gradually  brightened  into  the  golden 
radiance  of  E.  crocea.  A  large  mass  of  Mandarin,  now 
in  perfect  bloom  at  St.  Osjth,  U  indeed  a  fine  sight, 
and  it  requires  to  be  seen  in  the  morning,  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  large  showy  blossoms  are 
half  expanded,  to  appreciate  its  superb  floral  expres- 
sion. It  is  then  of  a  rich  blood-orange  hue.  It  may 
be  further  remarked  that  in  selecting  the  orange  types 
the  rose-coloured  form  has  been  considerably  improved 
also.  While  the  work  of  fixing  the  character  of  the 
Mandarin  was  in  course  of  prosecution  one  or  two 
rose-coloured  forms  appeared,  showing  not  only  a 
greater  depth  of  rose,  but  with  this  colour  more  fully 
distributed  over  the  exterior  of  the  flowers.  The 
latest  selections  show  this  colour  to  be  almost  wholly 
suffusing  the  exterior,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  it 
will  be  presently  carried  up  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  petals  and  down  into  the  pale-tinted  fleshy  interior. 
Then  we  shall  have  a  truly  rose-coloured  Esch- 
scholtzia.  Already  a  very  fine  double  white  variety 
has  put  in  appearance  at  St.  Osyth.  It  is  as  white  as 
the  falling  snow,  and  as  fully  double  as  an  Eschscholt- 
zia  can  well  be,  unless  it  is  destined  to  rival  the  double 
Tulip  in  its  compound  character.  It  will  be  heard  of 
by-and-bye,  at  present  it  is  only  permitted  to  gladden 


the  eyes  of  a  favoured  few.  And  so,  day  by  day,  the 
commoner  flowers  are  seen  putting  on  new  garbs  of 
undreamed  of  beauty.  So  illimitable  appear  to  be  the 
manifestations  of  natural  lovelines?. 

We  have  received  a  liberal  schedule  of  prizes, 

amounting  to  about  £'^S'^>  to  be  competed  for  at 
an  exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cut  flowers, 
to  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  September  13, 
14,  and  15.  Entries  close  on  September  6,  and  all 
communications  with  reference  to  the  show  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  John  A.  McKenzie,  i  and  2,  Great 
Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 

The  Olive  is  now  grown  in   France  over 

147,626  hectares  of  land,  the  average  produce  yearly 
bsing  S»  500, 000  hectolitres  of  fruit,  the  yield  being 
thirty-one  hectolitres  per  hectare.  According  to  the 
official  statistics  for  1S71,  it  was  grown  in  twelve  de- 
partmen  s  to  the  extent  stated  below  : — 

Hectares. 

Var  and  Alpes  Maritimes  ..         ..  74.363 

Vaucluse        . .         . .  . .         .,         ..  27,322 

BoLichei  du  Rhone  12,000 

Gard   ..  . .         ..         ..         . ,-       . .  6,115 

Aude ^AiQ 

Herault  , .  . .  . ,  . .  . ,  2,ooD 

Corsi i^goo 

liasses-Alpes. .  . .         , .         , .         . .  1,350 

Pyre'nces  Orientales  1^200 

Drome  6oq 

Ardcche         . ,         . .         . .         . .         . ,  277 

129.143 

The  average  produce  per  hectare  was  1S.60  hecto- 
litres of  Olive?.  The  total  produce  2,402.610  hecto- 
litres of  fruit,  at  an  average  price  of  17. 84  fr.  per 
hectolitre — the  total  value  being  42,872,550  fr.  The 
yield  from  the  hectolitre  of  Olives  is  13  kilos,  of  oil 
and  4.31  of  ;vjjcwrj  or  second  produce.  The  total 
yield  ofoil  is  officially  estimated  at  31,244,025  kilog.  of 
oil,  and  10,358,184  kilos,  of  ressettce,  worth  together 
44,422,014  fr.  Deducting  the  Olives  used  fresh,  the 
produce  of  Olive  oil  is  stated  at  26,000,000  kilos., 
worth  with  ihe  ressejicc  or  secondary  oil  product  about 
37,000.000  fr.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  Olive 
in  France  may  therefore  be  taken  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Vahie  of  the  ail 37,000,000  francs. 

Salaries  paid  to  workmen  in  the  manu- 
facture..         ,.         ..         .,         ..  2,500,000      ,, 

Salaries  to  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale        , .         . .          . ,  1,200,000 

Value  of  the  marc  or  cake          , ,         . .  2,5co,ooo 

Olives  locilly  used           7,ooo,'co3       '* 

5O,20?,COO         „ 

or  over  ;^2,ooo,ooo  sterling.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  preserved  Olives  or  pick  Olives  sent  into 
commerce  from  St.  Chamas,  Nimes  and  Gignac 
yearly  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  fr.,  and  the 
prunings  and  other  parts  of  the  wood.  P.  L.  S. 

We  learn  that  the  Testimonial  to  Mr.  F.  W. 

Wilson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Natural  History 
Department  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  presented 
to  that  gentleman  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  next.  Tickets  for  the 
dinner  and  all  further  information  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Elliott,  Ceramic  Court,  Crystal  Palace, 
S.E. 


BROWALLIAS. 


For  affording  choice,  neat  sprays  for  bouquets 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  or  grow- 
ing as  pot  plants  to  furnish  warm  greenhouses  or 
sitting-room  windows,  Browallias  stand  unrivalled, 
affording  as  they  do  a  great  profusion  of  the  most 
elegant  pale  blue  flowers  that  are  borne  in  constant 
succession  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  if  they  are 
accorded  a  suitable  temperature.  The  largest  and 
most  showy  for  pot  culture  is  a  new  species  recently 
introduced,  and  named  after  its  discoverer,  Roezl,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  a  delicate  azure-blue,  and 
double  the  size  of  the  old  B.  elata  or  those  of  any 
other  known  kind.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  best 
for  mixing  in  bouquets,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
lightness,  and  if  used  with  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  the  effect  is  most  charmmg, 
almost  equalling  that  produced  by  the  lovely  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  which  is  always  a  favourite  for  that  kind 
of  work,  as,  independent  of  the  sentiment  attached  to 
it,  there  is  a  likewise  a  delicacy  of  colour  and  such 
grace  and  beauty  of  form  that  it  never  appears  out  of 
place.  Unfortunately  the  Myosotis  can  only  be  had 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  while  the  Browallias  may 
be  enjoyed  during  the  whole  year,  and  appear  at  their 


best  during  winter  if  sown  in  time  and  properly 
managed. 

Used  as  we  had  it  here  at  that  season,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  heads  of  Eupatorium  Weisman- 
nianum,  white  Chrysanthemums,  Spirasas,  &:c.,  the 
effect  was  most  pleasing,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
in  great  request  for  cutting  to  use  in  vases,  where  I  was 
glad  to  find  it  surpassed  in  lasting  properties  many 
other  things  of  far  greater  substance,  as  at  the  end  of 
a  week  they  looked  just  as  fresh  as  when  severed  from 
the  plant.  This  enduring  character  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stems,  which  are  somewhat 
soft,  and  take  up  water  freely,  and  appear  as  if  they 
would  emit  roots  if  the  light  and  other  conditions  were 
favourable. 

There  is  generally  a  difficulty  during  winter  in  get- 
ting a  change  of  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  ; 
but  with  a  few  Browallias  in  6-inch  pots  to  fall  back 
on  nothing  better  can  be  desired,  for  except  under 
artificial  light  there  is  no  colour  that  shows  up  in 
more  pleasing  contrast  with  a  white  cloth  and  the 
other  etceteras  than  a  prttty  shade  of  blue  like  that  of 
the  Browallias.  Those  who  would  have  them  strong 
and  in  bloom  by  Christmas  and  after  should  obtain 
seed  and  sow  at  once  in  pans  or  pots  of  light  rich 
sandy  soil,  and  place  the  same  in  any  close  frame  or 
handlight  where  they  can  be  shaded  till  germination 
takes  place.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  may  either  be  pricked  out  to  gain  increased 
size,  or  at  once  potted  three  in  a  pot  or  singly,  accord- 
ing to  the  specimens  required.  In  the  former  way 
they  form  fine  masses  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
decoration  or  to  cut  from,  and  in  the  latter  they  are 
the  most  suitable  for  window  recesses  or  any  purposes 
of  that  kind. 

After  the  potting  they  should  be  stood  in  a  pit  or 
frame  and  kept  syringed  every  morning  and  evening, 
to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  red-spider,  to  which  they 
are  very  subject  if  a  dry  atmosphere  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail or  the  plants  at  any  time  sufler  from  want  of 
water  at  the  roots.  Browallias  delight  in  a  rich  open 
soil  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure  after  they  begin  to 
show  bloom,  and  this  should  be  administered  freely, 
but  in  a  properly  dilute  form,  and  such  as  is  made 
from  sheep  or  cow  dung  and  a  little  soot  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  as  that  is  always  of  a  cooler  nature 
and  more  suitable  and  less  riiky  than  what  is  obtained 
from  any  of  the  artificial  compounds.  To  keep  them 
dwarf  and  bushy  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  them  two 
or  three  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  as  they  will  not  stand  cold  they 
should  be  housed  by  the  end  of  September,  or  their 
leaves  will  begin  to  fall  oft". 

A  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to  60"  suits  them 
best,  as  in  that  they  continue  to  grow  and  flower  in 
the  freest  manner  possible,  but  if  the  atmosphere  be 
dry  and  they  are  stood  away  from  currents  of  air  they 
will  endure  a  few  degrees  lower  without  suffering  any 
injury.  If  by  chance  this  should  happen  they  may 
soon  be  got  round  by  placing  them  in  a  cool  stove, 
which  is  the  best  situation  for  them  when  required  for 
cutting,  provided  they  are  kept  well  up  to  the  light, 
so  as  to  get  the  flowers  properly  coloured  and  of  good 
substance.  By  sowing  again  at  the  end  of  August  or 
a  little  later  on,  a  good  supply  of  bloom  may  be  had 
till  quite  the  end  of  May,  especially  if  the  seed-pods 
are  picked  off  as  they  form,  as  these  tend  more  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  plants  than  double  the  quantity  of 
flowers  would  do.  y.  S. 


CONFESSIONS. 


We  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  the  prodigal  son  con- 
fessing to  his  father  that  he  was  "no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  his  son."  Augustine  of  the  olden  time,  who 
to  great  learning  added  candour  and  humility,  wrote 
his  celebrated  confessions,  thereby  rendering  great 
service  to  society.  David  erred,  but  his  repentance 
has  been  the  pattern  of  a  true  penitent  for  all  time — 

"  He  is  not  free  to  keep  the  road  who  is  not  free  to 
stray." 

But  we  have  in  our  own  day,  and  apart  from  Holy 
Writ,  the  confession  of  a  scientific  author,  v/ho  was 
so  drugged  with  opium  that  his  life  was  a  hell  upon 
earth,  and  he  has  in  glowing  terms  given  us  his  con- 
fession. Talk  of  "Blue  Devils,"  he  had  them  of  all 
hues  ;  they  frothed  up  from  the  water,  crawling  and 
slimy,  and  they  fell  from  above,  disgusting  monsters 
of  enormous  size.  These  confessions  having  gone  the 
round  of  the  papers  will  surely  warn  the  unwary 
against  the  horrors  of  this  deceitful  drug,  and  those 
of  its  near  ally,  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.    Now,  I 
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believe  that  if  the  misery  that  is  quite  within  the 
power  of  man  to  alleviate,  were  only  confessed  and 
known,  were  only  once  well  told  by  a  trustworthy  narra- 
tor, "our  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  suppressed."  In 
the  city  of  Manchester,  where  I  now  sit,  there  are 
huidreds  of  excellent  carpenters  hanging  on  all  day 
about  their  rooms  waiting  for  *'  the  rare  time  coming, 
boys,"  of  9.^;/.  an  hour,  but 

* '  The  strokes  yet  echo  of  contending  powers, 
Want  thunders  at  the  door  and  curses  idle  hours." 

The  labourer  who  cultivates  the  soil  sees  all  this, 
and  hardly  believes  that  there  is  such  a  charmed  life 
to  be  led  in  this  world  of  woe  :  he  prays  "Oh,  that 
for  me  such  luck  as  half  the  ()d.  would  arise."  The 
case  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  taken  up  by 
able  hands.  One  of  the  stall"  of  a  London  con- 
temporary herded  with  Hodge  for  a  time,  and  gave, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  true  state  of  matters  in  that 
cabin,  showing  beyond  all  question  that  "hard  is  the 
fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor."  My  business  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  with  the  wages 
of  young  gardeners,  and  labourers  who,  from  long  ex- 
perience and  good  behaviour,  are  more  or  less  skilled 
in  horticuliure.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  London 
nurseries  in  1832,  when  I  bought  my  information  in 
that  quarter,  was  12s.  ;  it  was  the  same  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew  and  elsewhere,  and  at  Kenwood,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  it  was  the  same, 
with  6(/.  a  day  added  to  each  of  the  two  foremen. 
The  bricklayer's  labourer  gets  I'Ss.  a  week,  for  his 
"superior"  sees  that  his  satellite's  interest  is  attended 
to,  he  himself  having  been^rewarded  with  the  ^\it  for 
some  time.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayers  have 
their  clubs  and  th-ir  organisation,  and  the  farm 
labourers  have  an  apostle  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Arch 
to  look  after  their  fortunes,  but  the  proportion  of 
garden  workmen  to  agricultural  workmen  would  be 
only  about  one  in  100.  They  are,  therefore,  not  the 
bundle  of  rods  bound  together  by  strong  ties  of  any 
kind,  but  rather  the  single  twigs  that  an  opponent  of 
any  kind  might  easily  bend  or  break.  I,  the  writer  of 
this,  did  the  honours  of  gardener  in  chief  for  a  titled 
family  for  ;^6o  a  year.  This  was  settled  before 
leaving  London,  but  the  board  wage  was  not,  and  I 
was  allowed  9^.  a  week.  It  was  my  first  situation, 
and  I  confess  that  I  bowed  my  pride  rather  than 
mar  my  prospects.  Dr.  LinJley  asked  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  similarly  situated,  "Why  did  not  you 
leave,  and  let  him  serve  himself  ?  " 

It  miy  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  name  some  items 
of  London  life  enjsyed  by  young  Scotchmen  when 
they  turn  their  faces  southward.  The  miserable 
lodgings — for  want  of  means — makes  home  a  nick- 
name. The  life  in  some  of  the  Scotch  bothies,  where 
they  are  well  ordered,  has  many  redeeming  qualities, 
and  the  peace  and  retirement  for  reading  and  study 
are  worth  a  good  deal ;  whereas  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  cheap  lodging. house  bars  that  kind  of  progress, 
for  poverty  pervades  every  part.  As  an  example  to 
the  point,  I  was  a-.ked  by  a  Scotch  farmer  to  let  him 
know  the  prices  of  beef,  butter,  eggs,  Slz.  ;  I  told  him 
what  I  saw  on  every  butcher's  stall  marked,  but  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  tell  the  price  of  butter, 
simply  because  I  had  not  bought  any  for  a  year  or 
more.  L-ttle  did  my  kind  mother  think  that  I  was 
living  on  little  better  than  bread  and  water,  using  a 
2  lb.  loaf  daily.  Mutton  broth  was  a  standing  dish, 
the  dietary  being  three  meab,  supper  not  being 
indulged  in  for  weighty  reasons,  for  in  the  London 
nurseries  the  beggarly  pittance  of  even  12s.  a  week 
cauld  not  be  relied  on,  since  foul  weather  would 
occaiionally  lessen  that  sum,  or  stop  it  altogether — 
for  who  has  njt  heard  of  the  London  frozen-out 
gardeners^and,  although  I  never  saw  the  Cabbage 
on  the  pole  during  the  seven  years  that  I  lived  in 
and  near  London,  I  can  easily  guess  how  the  drunken 
idlers  would  raise  the  wind  in  that  way.  Many  of 
the  London  labourers  had  come  to  work  in  gardens 
as  a  last  resort,  as  they  needed  no  recommendation 
from  their  last  service.  We  had  a  dancing  mister  on 
our  stalT,  delving  for  the  bire  life  ;  and  when  his 
relations  got  him  an  invitation  to  do  the  light  fantastic 
toe  he  had  to  do  his  own  washing  and  clear  starching 
— for  he  was  a  single  gentleman — -and  had  to  hail  a 
cab  to  carry  liin  across  the  street  to  the  club  house 
for  6-/,,  it  bein^  imperative  to  come  in  state,  and  to 
do  this  on  12s.  re  luired  some  scheming.  What  a 
blessing  paper  collars  would  have  been  to  our  James 

H in  those  days  !     Moreover,  his  confession  of 

being  a  dock  labourer,  where  they  stood  like  slaves 
to    be  hired,   and   were   searched    like    thieves    on 


leaving,  showed  that  bad  as  work  in  the  nurseries  was, 
it  was  better  than  the  dock  work. 

Young  men  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  accustomed 
to  garden  work,  and  in  some  cases  regularly  appren- 
ticed to  it,  seeing  the  small  chance  that  they  had  of 
bettering  their  condition  in  the  gardening  way,  got 
better  wages  as  letter  carriers,  and  so  took  to  the 
livery  for  a  livelihood,  and  left  their  first  attachment. 
One  promising  young  gardener,  who  had  lived  uiider 
several  masters,  had  landed  in  the  nursery  to  wait  for 
hiring,  and  led  a  charmed  life  ;  being  an  excellent 
fiddler,  and  having  some  abilities  as  a  poet,  he  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  amusing  others  but 
not  benefiting  himself,  and  had  to  take  to  the  police 
force  for  employment,  and  when  the  writer  saw  him 
last  he  described  his  service  as  "  crawling  like  a  toad 
on  a  ruin." 

I  must  give  one  more  illustration  of  life  in  the 
London  nurseries.  Our  subject  was  by  trade  a  hair- 
dresser, with  what  is  called  in  gardeners'  advertise- 
ments "encumbrance?,"  for  he  had  three  unchristened 
children,  besides  an  infant  just  born.  The  mother  was 
anxiou5  to  get  her  family  baptised,  but  they  had  no 
clothes  to  appear  decently  in,  for  the  furniture  had 
been  pawned  to  buy  bread.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  supper  of  that  family,  for  each  child  got  a 
halfpenny  cake  and  was  sent  to  bed,  but  I  did  not 
see  anything  forthcoming  for  either  the  husband  or 
the  wife.  The  wife  eked  out  the  husband's  12s.  by 
taking  in  two  lodgers,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one, 
and  now  relates  what  he  saw.  We  got  the  hair- 
dresser into  the  Metropolitan  polio?,  where,  besides 
his  wages,  ha  got  business  as  barber  in  the  force,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  a  made  man.  I  mean  to  show 
that  the  mere  labourer  in  those  days  had  a  miserable 
time,  and  was  glad  to  turn  a  mingle  in  his  spare 
hours,  or  carry  a  sedan  chair  for  some  elderly  lady 
who  still  preferred  that  ancient  mode  of  travel. 

In  order  to  give  young  men  some  idea  of  what  they 
may  expect  to  find  in  London,  I  may  remark  that 
wages  have  risen  a  little  during  the  last  forty  years, 
but  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  also. 
The  Scottish  schools  once  gave  young  men  from  that 
country  an  advantage  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy. 
On  this  head  I  may  as  well  state  that  the  young  man 
who  has  not  been  well  educated,  or  has  not  had  a 
good  moral  training,  had  better  stay  at  home  than 
compete  with  the  southern  nativej  on  their  own  soil. 
No  one  can  make  much  way  with  botanical  names 
who  has  not  been  well  grounded  in  Litin,  but  there  U 
another  qaalification  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  and 
that  is  to  keep  some  haril  cish  al-vays  in  hand.  1 
might  confess  how  useful  I  hive  found  this  atticle, 
and  v/hat  pains  it  has  cost  me  to  hoard  it  against 
sickness,  which,  thank  G  jI,  I  have  never  suffered. 
I  may  as  well  confess  th it  the  "  rust  "  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  the  "moth"  of  tobacco,  have  never  eaten  into 
my  purse.  The  man  of  fortune  may  use  these,  or 
even  abuse  them,  with  comparative  impunity  ;  but  the 
number  of  gardeners  that  have  died  rich  out  of  all  my 
acquaintance  I  could  count  on  my  fingers.  Scill, 
there  is  a  fair  field  for  good  men,  for  the  late  Dr. 
Lmdley  said  if  he  wanted  a  trustworthy  man,  well  up 
in  horticulture,  he  hardly  knew  where  to  find  one, 

A  thrifty  Scot  of  my  acquaintance,  with  praise- 
worthy forethought,  bought  some  oatmeal,  with  the 
idea  that  with  living  as  in  Aberdeenshire,  his  12s. 
would  do  v/onders  ;  the  landlady  of  the  lodging-house 
cooked  the  brose  according  to  his  instructions,  but 
it  could  not  be  used  as  food.  Ridicule  is  a  great 
power,  for  when  you  are  in  Rome  you  must  do 
as  Rome  does,  and  it  may  save  others  some  trouble  to 
know  that  this  experiment  has  been  tried.  There  is 
a  limit  to  saving  and  low  living,  for  I  could  point  to 
two  powerful  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  sacrificed 
too  much;  one  died  a  lingering  death,  and  the  other 
from  nervous  debility  lost  his  sight,  and  when  too 
late  both  confessed  that  they  had  starved  themselves. 

Let  no  young  gardener  deceive  himself  in  his 
business,  it  is  not  to  be  learnt  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
when  it  is  attained  the  remuneration  in  good  places  is 
but  very  moderate.  Our  only  means  of  improving 
our  condition  is  by  good  conduct,  which  every 
generous  employer  will  see  and  appreciate  when  the 
matter  is  honestly  set  forth.  It  is  quite  a  marvel 
how  the  writer  has  lived  through  all  the  long  years  of 
suffering,  low  wages,  early  and  late  hours,  and  hope- 
lessness as  to  bettering  his  condition,  which  have 
marked  his  gardening  career — 

"  I  lappy  whom  none  of  these  bcfal, 
Hut  this  old  gardener  knew  them  all." 
A.  F, 


ANATOMY  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

THE  LEAVES  OF  DION.EA 

MUSCIPULA. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Cisimir  De  Can- 
dolle's  paper  on  the  anatomy,  &c.,  of  Venus'  Fly-trap 
(Dionx^i  muscipula).  The  following,  which  agrees 
with  it  in  the  main  points,  is  a  summary  of  a  more 
exhaustive  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Fran- 
stadt,  which  appeared  in  Cohn's  Bcitni>a  {zivaier 
band,  cTites  heft,  pp.  27  to  64,  plates  I  to  3).  The 
most  important  fact  established  by  both  observers  is 
the  nature  of  the  bristles  or  excitable  hairs  on  the  face 
of  the  blade  of  the  leaf;  these  difler  from  the  epi- 
dermal productions  (glands  and  stellate  hairs)  in 
having  their  seat  in  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
leaf,  and  from  the  marginal  bristles  in  having  no 
vascular  bundle.  Dr.  Franstadt  appears  to  have  had 
only  very  small  plants  for  his  experiments,  and  he 
expresses  a  doubt  concerning  the  much  larger  dimen- 
sions recorded  by  other  writers,  but  we  are  able  to 
verify  them  up  to  the  largest  size  he  mentions. 

Each  half  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  somewhat  S- 
shaped,  forming  a  hollow  for  any  animal  that  is 
trapped  ;  the  broadly  winged  petiole  is  flat.  The 
cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  well  as  those  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue,  are  elongated  in  the  petiole  and  midrib 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  leaf,  whilst  in  the 
two  valves  of  the  blade  they  are  lengthened  at  right 
angles  to  the  midrib.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  also 
contain  chlorophyll.  They  produce  numerous  stomates 
on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  petiole,  and 
on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  blade  ;  but  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  blade,  glands  only.  The  glands  stand 
in  depressions  of  the  epidermis,  and  are  formed  of  a 
two-celled  basal  portion,  a  two-celled  short  stalk, 
and  the  convex  glandular  body  itself,  which  consists 
of  two  layers  of  cells.  The  stellate  hairs  are  of 
analogous  structure,  save  that  the  upper  layer  of  cells 
grow  out  into  long  radiating  tubes.  The  stellate  hairs 
appear  much  earlier  than  the  glands,  being  fully 
formed  before  the  latter  are  begun.  The  toothed 
blade  bears  a  number  of  prickles  on  its  upper  surface, 
usually  six.  The  teeth  or  marginal  bristles  are  slender 
three-sided  pyramids,  but  with  stellate  hairs  and 
stomates  on  all  sides,  and  containing  one  vascular 
bundle  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf.  A  stellate  hair  is  seated  in  each  of  the  bags  formed 
by  the  marginal  bristles,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of 
a  blunt  pyramidal  elevation,  which  however  con- 
tains no  vascular  bundle— the  prickles  or  central 
bristles,  of  which  there  are  usually  three  on  each 
half  of  the  blade,  arranged  m  a  triangular 
manner,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  next  the  mid- 
rib. They  consist  of  two  parts  ;  the  basal  portion 
acts  as  a  joint  or  hinge,  and  contains  an  axile  strand 
of  cells  ;  the  upper  cone-shaped  portion  is  constricted 
at  the  base,  and  wants  the  axile  strand  of  narrow 
cells.  The  cells  of  the  central  bristles,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  glands,  have  a  tendency  to  aggregation. 
In  the  above-ground  green  parts  of  the  petiole,  and  in 
the  midrib,  the  cell  cavities  of  the  fundamental  tissue 
increase  in  size,  both  in  length  and  breadth,  from 
without  inwards.  The  more  superficial  cells  and 
those  contiguous  to  the  vascular  bundles  are  green  , 
the  other  (inner  ones)  are  colourless.  The  cells  of  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  with  the  exception  of  the  midrib, 
form  a  sponge-like  tissue  of  very  large  colourless  cells 
with  wavy  walls,  and  a  few  small  intercellular  space?. 
The  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue 
underlying  them,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  under 
surface.  The  grains  of  chlorophyll  contain  abundance 
of  starch  granules  before  the  leaf  has  absorbed  any 
animal  food.  The  stirch  decreases  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  substances  through  the  leaves,  and  finally  dis- 
appears completely  from  the  parts  above-ground. 
The  basal  portion  of  the  petiole  is  expanded, 
forming  together  a  kind  of  bulb.  Their  funda- 
mental tissue  contains  only  cells  of  uniform  length 
and  breadth,  which  are  completely  and  exclu- 
sively filled  with  starch  both  before  and  after  the 
absorption  of  organic  substances.  The  starch 
granules  in  the  blade  and  the  part  of  the  petiole  above- 
ground  are  oval,  whilst  those  in  fhe  underground 
sheathing  part  of  the  pclinle  are  cylindrical.  The 
living  cijUs  of  the  leaf  contain  a  colourless  substance 
in  solution  in  the  cell,  which  is  precipitated  by  bases 
in  the  form  of  daik-coloured  gi'anulcs,  and  again  dis- 
solved by  acid5.  The  glands  contain  no  starch.  The 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  glands  is  changed  fircen 
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by  strong  ba?es,  and  reproduced  by  acids.  Colourless 
glands  were  reddened  after  absorption  of  albumen 
and  dyed  red,  as  well  as  the  vascular  bundles,  even  in 
the  petiole,  which  constitutes  the  actual  proof  of 
absorption.  In  decaying  black  granules  are  formed 
in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  which  produce  black  spots 
on  the  leaf.  In  the  midrib  of  the  petiole  is  a  very 
thick  axial  vascular  bundle  branching  off  into  the 
wing  in  curves,  each  branch  forking  again  and  again 
in  successively  thinner  branchlets,  but  without  sym- 
metry. The  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  only  traversed  by 
the  large  axial  vascular  bundle,  which  branches  to  the 
right  and  left  at  right  angles,  each  branch  forking 
near  the  margin  of  the  blade  and  uniting  again,  and 
running  into  the  marginal  bristles.  The  phloem  of  the 
vascular  bundle  consists  of  soft  bast,  the  xylem  in  those 
of  the  blade  exclusively  of  spiral  vessels,  associated 
with  other  vessels  in  the  petiole.  In  the  young  state 
the  blade  and  petiole  of  the  leaf  are  undistinguishable, 
and  the  blade  is  much  behind  the  petiole  in  its  deve- 
lopment. In  the  young  state  the  valves  of  the  blade 
are  rolled  inwards.  The  stem  is  short  and  thick, 
with  a  ring  of  wood,  and  obliquely  pierced  by  vas- 
cular bundles,  one  entering  each  leaf  and  each  root. 
The  secondary  roots  are  long  and  strong,  and  never 
branched.  The  cells  of  the  tip  of  the  root  are 
coloured  red,  and  the  bark  cells  in  a  centripetal 
direction  brown,  dying  off  up  to  the  sheaths  of  the 
vascular ;  the  vessels  arise  in  the  periphery  of  the 
axial  vascular  bundle,  increase  in  a  centripetal  direc- 
tion, and  form  an  eight-rayed  star. 


QUEEN   MARY'S    BOX    BOWER. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  constrained  in- 
mate of  several  gardening  places  in  an  age  when 
gardening  was  as  yet  but  rudely  practised.  A  garden 
of  her  later  years  may  still  be  seen  at  Chatsworth,  an 
unattractive  raised  platform,  moated  and  walled 
round,  where  she  was  permuted,  as  a  prisoner,  to 
walk  without  her  guard.  Some  rather  touching  verses 
are  inscribed  on  the  flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
unhappy  queen  ascended  to  her  promenade.  They 
are  as  follows  :— 

''  The  moated  bovver  is  wild  and  drear, 

And  sad  the  dark  Yew's  shade  ; 
The  flowers  which  bloom  in  silence  here 

In  silence  also  fade. 
The  Woodbine  and  the  light  wild  Rose 

Float  o'er  the  broken  wall  ; 
And  here  the  mournful  Nightshade  blows 

To  note  the  garden's  pall. 

Where  once  a  princess  wept  her  woes 

The  bird  of  night  complains  ; 
And  sighing  trees  the  tale  disclose 

They  learnt  from  Mary's  woes," — A.  H. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  fitting  memorial  than  a 
garden  of  one  \fti<:^  stirred  so  many  hearts  when 
living  and  st\V\  moves  them  in  memory.  And  in 
Mary  Stuirt's  own  country  we  find  another  fit  me- 
morial of  her  on  one  of  the  islets  on  the  Lake  of 
Menteith, 

After  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  Mary,  a  mere 
child,  was  removed  for  safety  to  the  Priory  of  Inch- 
mahome,  and  here  for  a  few  months  she  remained 
attended  by  those  four  other  Marys,  her  maids  of 
honour  and  playmates,  whose  names  are  so  familiar 
to  all  who  have  read  the  story  of  her  life,  especially 
as  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Landing  no  «r  on  this  lovely  Islet,  where  the  little 
playful  Mary  cared  as  little  for  the  English  invasion 
as  a  goldiinch  in  its  cige,  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the 
Priory  are  close  at  hand ,  half  buried  among 
trees.  You  approach  and  admire  the  graceful  arches 
of  the  ruined  nave,  tha  deeply  recessed  entrance  and 
its  exquisite  mouldings,  the  tomb  of  the  Earls  of 
Menteith  and  the  groip;  of  tufted  Chestnuts  which 
nobly  typify  the  earls  whose  dust  has  sustained  their 
growth.  The  trees  are  of  great  size,  measuring  16 
feet  in  the  circumference  of  the  trunks.  A  small 
rookery  now  holds  noisy  possession  of  these  trees,  and 
lords  it  over  the  roofless  church.  V  ou  find  the  rooks 
holding  council  here,  sole  inhabitants  in  succession  to 
the  monks,  and  on  your  near  approach  they  tamely 
fly  to  other  trees  on  the  island  which,  at  the  widest 
part,  is  but  a  stone's-throw  over.  A  few  steps  brings 
you  to  Mary's  Bower  on  the  op  posite  coast.  In  the 
guide-books  generally  nine  Box  trees  are  noticed  as 
remaining  of  those  which  formerly  composed  the 
Bower,  and  we  read  in  Dr.  John  Brown's  Hor^  SuO' 


seviva  of  1861 — the  second  series  and  not  the  best — 
"there  are  the  remains  of  a  double  row  of  Box- 
wood all  round,  the  plants  of  Box  being  about  14  feet 
higri,  and  S  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  healthy,  but 
plainly  of  great  age." 

That  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  Box 
Bower  in  iS6r,  at  present  we  only  find  one  poor 
straggler  remaining  of  the  original  plants,  a  naked 
pole  with  a  single  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  top.  The 
Bower  in  which  the  Marys  played — ^Mary  Stuart, 
Mary  Bethune,  Mary  Fleming,  Mary  Livingston,  and 
Mary  Seton — now  consists  of  an  outer  hedge  of  Box, 
young,  green,  and  healthy,  and  enclosing  the  space 
which  the  older  trees  roofed  in.  And  where  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Marys  ?  They  left  the  Priory 
when  Mary  Stuart  was  six  years  old,  to  embark  at 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  for  France,  and  to  acquire 
polite  accomplishments  and  poisoned  manners.  And 
to  this  day  fashion  and  poison  are  occasionally  ad- 
ministered in  one  dose,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  E. 


Roses  at  Cheshunt. — The  old  adage  of  "all  is 
not  lost  that  is  in  danger  "  has,  in  the  matter  of  Roses 
this  year,  been  verified.  The  unseasonably  mild 
winter  started  them  into  growth  sooner  than  is  their 
wont,  and  the  subsequent  scathing  eastern  winds  and 
nipping  frosts,  that  continued  almost  without  inter- 
mission through  April  and  the  beginning  of  JNIay, 
caused  gloomy  forebodings  amongst  growers  that 
Roses  would  be  a  complete  failure  ;  yet  such  has  by 
no  means  been  the  case,  for  although  the  general 
bloom  has  not  this  season  been  equal  to  that  of  some 
past  years,  still  some  of  the  leading  growers  have 
shown  them  very  fine.  Cheshunt  has  held  the  most 
prominent  position  at  most  of  the  leading  exhibitions, 
such  as  the  Alexandra  Park  and  St.  James'  Hall,  at 
both  of  which  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  1st  in  the 
large  classes  of  seventy-two  as  well  as  forty-eight 
varieties,  in  addition  to  holding  a  similar  position  in 
many  of  the  smaller  classes.  About  the  middle  of 
July  I  took  a  run  over  to  Cheshunt  to  see  the  newer 
kinds  growing,  for  seeing  a  Rose  on  the  exhibition 
stage  does  not  tell  all  about  it  to  the  lull  extent  as 
when  seen  in  quantity  on  the  plant.  Of  last 
year's  new  Roses  that  have  here  proved  well, 
and  which  I  saw  in  fine  condition,  especially 
may  be  named  Mrs.  Baker,  much  brighter 
than  Victor  Verdier,  from  which  it  was  raised  ;  a 
strong  grower.  Miss  Hassard  has  fully  realised  all 
that  was  expected  of  it.  Madame  Prosper  Langier 
really  fine  ;  Avocat  Duvivier,  fine  ;  Abel  Carriere,  a 
grand  dark  rose,  which  may  be  described  as  a  large 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  ;  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa — 
imagine  an  almost  white  Jules  Margottin,  and  then  its 
character  will  be  ^nder;^tood ;  Marguerite  Brassac,  a 
more  vigorous  growing,  lighter  coloured  Charles 
Lefebvre.  Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  splendid  con- 
dition— a  Rose  for  everyone  who  grows  Roses.  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  another  of  what  may  be  termed  real 
garden  Roses  to  prolong  the  season  of  blooming  pro- 
fusely right  through  the  autumn, 'at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  not  fully  in  Qower.  Of  this  year's  new  English 
Roses,  Emily  Lixton  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter  both 
promise  well.  Of  the  new  Roses  for  next  year  Robert 
Marnock  may  be  described  as  a  rich  brownish 
crimson,  very  distinct  in  colour  and  very  fine  ;  Mrs, 
Laxton,  a  light  crimson,  intermediate  in  colour 
betwixt  Marie  Baumann  and  Senateur  Vaisse — a  finely 
formed  flower  ;  Climbing  Bessie  Johnson,  identical  in 
colour  with  Bessie  Johnson,  from  which  it  is  a  sport, 
with  a  decided  climbing  habit  ;  John  Bright— this 
Rose  improved  very  much  as  the  season  advanced,  it 
is  a  rich,  glowing,  very  dark,  bold,  imbricated  flower. 
Totally  apart  from  what  it  may  turn  out  to  be  as  an 
exhibition  variety,  it  is  unmistakably  one  of  the  very 
finest  garden  Roses  ever  raised  ;  in  the  whole  of  the 
Roses  here,  comprising  many  acres  and  every  proved 
kind  worth  growing,  I  saw  nothing  amongst  dark 
kinds  equal  to  it  for  general  effect.  It  cannot  fail  to 
become  a  universal  favourite.    T.  Baines. 

Liliam  cordifolium. — Of  course  I  do  not  wish 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  so  experienced  a  culti- 
vator of  Lilies  as  Mr.  Krelage,  but  besides  the  change 
in  constitution  in  Lilium  cordifolium  it  appears  to  me 
that  much  of  the  apparent  change  is  due  to  natural 
variation.  I  very  well  remember  the  large  bulbs  of 
the  L.  cordifolium  introduced  by  Mr,  Fortune  to  the 
Sunningdale  Nursery,  now  twenty-four  years  ago, 
which  were  of  a  much  stronger  strain  than  any  cordi- 
folium I  have  since  met  with,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  those  which  we  now  cultivate  are  derived  from 
a  race  naturally  inferior  to  those  I  saw  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  that  their  flowering  earlier  is  not 
so  much  attributable  to  accommodation  as  to  natural 
inferiority.  I  have  plants  of  giganteum  which 
horticulturally  are  very  distinct  from  each  other, 
at    least    as    regards    development  of    leafage   and 


in  general  outline,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
some  of  them  will  be  larger  in  any  way  than 
others.  L.  giganteum  grows  in  its  natural  habitat 
even  with  the  surface  of  soil ;  L.  cordifolium  is  some- 
times found  I  foot  deep,  imbedded  in  the  soil  of 
forests  of  Japan.  Max  Leichtlin,  Badm-Badm. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— The  garden  here 
has  lately  had  many  visitors,  some  of  them  having 
good  gardens — a  few  having  great  gardens — of  their 
own.  All  fasten  on  the  bulbous  Begonias  planted  out 
in  the  rootwork,  and  express  great  admiration  of 
them.  It  therefore  seems  that  though  these  Begonias 
have  often  been  recommended  for  planting  out,  the  use 
of  them  for  this  purpose  is  yet  but  little  known.  Here 
we  have  four  beds,  principally  of  seedlings,  of  B. 
Sedeni.  These  are  beautiful  in  colour,  and  constantly 
improve  in  effect  as  they  grow  up  ;  but  the  flowers  do 
not  show  up  as  well  as  in  the  rootwork,  and,  being  in 
a  more  exposed  place,  are  more  damaged  and  splashed 
by  wind  and  rain.  The  dark  old  roots,  and  the  green 
of  the  dwarf  shrubs,  too,  make  a  telling  background 
for  the  rich  scarlet.  Among  our  most  effective  are 
Veitch's  Vesuvius,  Lemoine's  Corail  Rose,  and  Wm. 
Leibrecht — these  two  last  showing  the  blood  of 
Veitchii.  Sedeni,  Corsair  and  Maritana  are  also  very 
handsome.  The  colour  of  Froebelii,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  is  less  rich  than  In  a  plant  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
perhaps  it  had  a  check.  Near  them  is  a  rather  happy 
combination  of  two  Lilies — L.  testaceum  and  L.  Mar- 
tagon  dalmaticum,  whose  heads  nod  together,  the 
buff  of  the  first  harmonising  well  with  the  rich  purple 
of  the  second.  A  propos  of  this  last,  when  at  the 
last  South  Kensington  show,  speaking  to  some  Lily 
growers  of  the  strength  it  had  shown  with  us,  being 
5  feet  S  inches  high,  with  twenty  flowers  to  a  stem, 
this  was  considered  a  very  great  success  ;  but  on 
Saturday  Mr.  EUacombe,  of  Bitton,  who  was  here, 
told  me  that  he  has  a  plant  much  finer — taller,  and 
with  twenty-five  blooms  to  a  stem.  George  F,  Wilson^ 
Weyhridge. 

Crocuses. — I  can  substantiate  the  remark  of  a 
correspondent  of  Nature^  noticed  at  p.  82,  that 
sparrows  eat  yellow  Crocuses  in  preference  to  those 
of  other  colours,  but  I  cannot  make  out  clearly  the 
reason.  The  first  year  that  I  had  many  thousands 
planted  in  a  town  square  they  never  seemed  to  touch 
them,  but  the  second  year,  and  many  years  after,  as 
the  signs  of  the  golden  flowers  appeared,  they  cut 
them  off  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  with  scissors,  the 
birds  running  along  the  ground  by  dozens  and  seizing 
the  flowers  on  their  first  peeping  forth,  y.  F.  John- 
son,  Belfast.     [The  fact  is  notorious.  Eds.] 

Ginger  Injured  by  Insects. — With  this  I  send 
you  a  sample  of  East  India  ginger.  Please  say  what 
the  two  devouring  elements  are.  You  will  find  the 
small  Coleopterous  borer  in  all  stages  of  development 
amongst  the  debris.  It  is  v/ell  known  in  the  trade  as 
the  ginger  beetle,  and  its  ravages  are  recognised  by 
an  average  percentage,  from  which  there  is  not  often 
any  serious  departure.  But  what  is  the  beast  that  has 
been  doing  the  greater  damage  by  shelling  the 
rhizomes?  The  gentleman  who  brought  it  to  me  has 
been  growing,  curing,  packing,  and  shipping  ginger 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  never  saw  the  like  of 
this  before.  I  suggest  Blatta.  He  says  that  he  never 
knew  cockroaches  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  Has  the 
famine  reduced  them  to  such  straits  ?  But  this  damage 
must  have  been  done  on  board  ship,  as  the  landing 
weight  is  so  much  less  than  the  shipping  weight  of  the 
parcel.  I  should  like  to  know  the  proper  name  of 
the  beetle  ;  and  my  friend  would  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  creature  that  has  cleaned  out  the  inside 
of  his  ginger.  IV.  T.  T.  [  1  do  not  think  there  are 
two  ''devouring  elements"  here.  I  imagine  that  the 
small  borer  has  done  the  whole  mischief,  and  my 
reason  is  that  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  food 
collection  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where 
the  little  borer  is  a  great  trouble  to  the  attendants. 
When  it  has  only  bored  a  little,  the  borings  seem 
trifling,  but  as  it  goes  on  the  whole  interior  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left.  The  name 
of  the  borer  is  Xyletinus  pectinicornis.  As  to  cure, 
I  should  say  alter  a  letter  and  make  it  care  in  packing, 
in  clean  boxesnot  filled  in  infected  storehouses.  A.M.'\ 

Fruit  Gossip. — To-day  (July  iS)  we  had  an 
excellent  dish  of  cooked  Pears,  consisting  of  those  of 
1S76  and  of  those  of  1877.  I  merely  mention  this  as 
"gossip,"  but,  with  others,  I  think  this  kind  of 
detail  is  often  instructive,  or,  at  least,  suggestive. 
At  any  rate,  after  long  experience,  I  never  did  this 
before  without  any  trouble  whatever.  It  is  an 
abnormal  fruit  season,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  it  ; 
generally  bad,  however.  Indeed,  here,  out  of  the  six 
vineries  of  my  own  mildew  suddenly  appeared  in  one 
— a  rather  out-of-the-way  structure,  sixty  years  old, 
and  so  uncared  for— ivud  thence  it  reached  an  adjacent 
vinery,  the  "villa  vinery  "  of  my  own  invention,  and 
which  is  thought  well  of  by  many,  which  is  quite 
new.  In  the  first  it  soon  became  general,  even  to  the 
leaves ;  in  the  second  case  only  a  few  isolated  berries 
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showed  signs  of  Vine  mildew,  evidently  carried  to  it 
by  the  wind.  So  we  cut  these  out  at  once ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  old  vineiy,  after  sulphuring  once  or 
twice,  we  proceeded  to  take  soft  cloths,  and,  wetting 
them  slightly,  to  powder  them  with  sulphur,  and  then 
softly  wipe  away  the  net-like  poison,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  berries  from  swelling  ;  already, 
after  a  second  wiping,  the  berries  look  better. 
It  is  true  that  the  bloom  is  gone,  but  expe- 
rience has  before  this  shown  us  that  berries 
wiped  even  six  or  eight  times  are  saleable, 
and  not  much  smaller  in  size  than  usual. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  faith  in  sulphur  as  an  absorbent 
of  mildew.  In  itself  it  is  worse  than  a  wiped  berry, 
and  must  be  syringed  off  carefully,  thus  removing  the 
bloom.  I  only  use  it  as  a  material  which,  like 
emery  powder,  aids  to  "polish"  the  berries  clean. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  those  who  will  eventually  consume 
these  Grapes  thus  "polished,"  but  it  is  the  only  way 
I  know.  Personally  I  should  object  to  eat  them, 
although  their  appearance  is  not  at  all  irregular,  nor 
worse  than  the  average  look  of  Grapes  cut  by  careless 
and  dirty  men,  and  thrown,  like  common  vineyard 
Grapes,  into  a  basket,  as  is  often  done.  In  other 
respects  the  orchard*house  fruit  Is  very  good  here,  and 
large,  but  then  I  employed  in  the  spring  a  discharged 
prisoner  {being  a  prison  chaplain  myself) — a  strong 
fellow — and  made  him  deluge  the  borders  for  weeks. 
Since  then,  my  servants  have,  as  usual,  cut  off  this 
supply,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  undo  the 
excellent  effects  of  my  "  discharged  "  friend's  efforts. 
If  any  amateurs,  then,  desire  fine  Peaches,  let  them 
employ  similar  means.  Three  hours  a  day  at  the 
pump  during  the  growing  season  is  a  healthy  and 
fruit  producing  process.  We  never  had  finer  Peaches  : 
others  complain  of  small  fruit,  and  even  of  hardly  any. 
Thos.  C.  Brchaul. 

Garden  Design. — I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one 
particular  in  your  excellent  article  on  "Cliveden" 
last  week  that  appears  questionable.  I  do  this  for 
the  advancement  of  the  art  of  garden  design,  not  to 
find  fault.  Much  may  be  forgiven  at  Cliveden, 
where  so  much  has  been  successfully  accomplished  j 
for  to  attempt  great  works  in  art  great  comprehension 
is  required  to  bring  the  resulting  effect  into  its  proper 
time  and  place.  Thus  the  failing  effort  of  great 
attempts  is  often  superior  to  the  success  of  puny  de- 
sires, as  the  aim  at  greatness  shows  the  road  to  ex- 
cellence, whereas  puny  efforts  breed  but  contempt. 
It  is  the  account  of  the  flower  garden  at  Cliveden  in 
your  last  issue  that  is  likely  to  do  harm  (particularly 
to  young  students)  by  the  character  of  excellence 
attributed  to  it  above  "  a  variety  of  designs  by  various 
landscape  gardeners."  I  have  given  many  years  of 
study  to  such-like  designs  without  gaining  much  know- 
ledge from  them  of  the  principles  of  landscape  which 
teach  how  to  produce  the  charm  which  high  art  should 
impart  to  cultivated  minds.  In  studying  to  work  out 
any  feature  of  beauty,  harmony  seems  to  be  the  focus- 
point  on  which  the  many  particular  powers  of  effect 
should  converge.  Such  are  the  various  parts  of  a  de- 
sign, its  outlines,  lines  of  sight,  distances,  and 
character,  all  of  which  must  have  their  time 
and  place  in  order  to  realise  the  beautiful  j 
but  if  harmony  is  necessary  to  the  beautiful  in  land- 
scape, the  design  of  the  flower-garden  at  Cliveden  is 
greatly  wanting,  for  it  is  but  patchwork,  and  the 
lovely  landscape  surrounding — divinely  lovely,  if  you 
like — is  cut  in  pieces  (when  this  garden  is  the  fore- 
ground to  the  views)  by  the  lines  of  the  design  being 
false  to  its  surroundings  by  giving  an  impression  of 
equality — good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  all  being  of  equal 
importance  ;  it  has  no  point  of  excellence,  but  equality 
instead.  I  went  to  see  this  garden  some  time  ago, 
and  confessed  that  I  could  not  see  its  beauties.  My 
conductor  replied,  "Oh,  but  you  should  see  the  spring 
flowers  !"  No  doubt  the  spring  flowers  of  themselves 
are  beautiful,  but  the  design  is,  in  my  opinion, 
"unsuitable"  for  its  object.  Joseph  Forsyth  Johnson^ 
Belfast. 

F  Strawberry  Anna  de  Rothschild.  —  This  fine 
late  Strawberry  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  grown  among  the 
largest  collection  in  the  country,  It  is  just  beginning  to 
come  in,  all  the  others  are  nearly  quite  over.  It  is 
very  large,  bright  scarlet,  sweet,  and  well-flavoured.  E. 

Abies  Engelmanni.— I  endorse  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Barron  in  the  number  of  July  14,  as  to  the 
question  of  Abies  Engelmanni  ;  until  now  I  thought 
I  had  the  true  one,  but  which  of  the  two  now  come 
in  controversy  is  the  real  Engelmanni  is  a  question 
which  must  be  settled  by  competent  men.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  difierent  parties  must  have  different  plants 
under  the  same  name,  and  only  from  this  point  of  view 
can  I  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  A.  Menziesii 
is  mixed  up  in  this  question.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Barron,  and  protest  with  him  in  bringing  A. 
Menziesii  on  the  stage,  this  species  having  in  fact  as 
little  to  do  with  the  A.  Engelmanni  as  the  A. 
Nordmanniana  or  any  other  coniferous  plant. 
Follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Andr6  and  let  a  branch  of 
A.  Menziesii  go  through  your  hand  and  you  will  be 


severely  hurt,  whereas  A.  Engelmanni  is  quite  smooth. 
(This  is  also  quite  characteristic  between  A.  Menziesii 
and  A.  sitchensis,  the  latter  showing  a  great  difference 
injthis  respect. )  My  original  plant  of  Abies  Engelmanni 
came  from  Orleans,  is  splendidly  glaucous  and  quite 
hardy.  I  hope  this  question  may  soon  be  settled, 
that  we  know  what  we  have,  yohn  Booths  Fhssbeck, 
Hamburg. 

Sports  from  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — In  last 
week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle'  you  take  notice  of  a  pink 
sport  on  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  and  also  of  the 
same  thing  having  been  obseved  in  Norway.  I  send 
you  a  flower,  which  I  presume  is  darker  than  those 
formerly  described  [Yes],  which  has  been  produced 
here  on  a  young  shoot  springing  from  the  old  hard 
wood,  14  inch  in  diameter.  The  plant  has  been  a  good 
number  years  in  its  present  position,  and  covers  a 
wall  12  feet  by  8  feet,  and  the  sport  has  pushed 
out  from  where  the  wood  has  got  bare  and  hard, 


Fig.  24.— sroRT  on  gloire  de  dijon. 

and  could  not  have  been  budded.  The  smell  is 
that  of  a  Perpetual  instead  of  a  Tea  Rose,  and 
quite  double,  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  worked 
upon  a  Brierstock.  On  other  side  I  give  you  asketch 
of  the  position  of  the  sport  (fig.  24),  showing  it  to  be 
far  removed  from  the  junction  of  bud  and  stock.  The 
arrow  points  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  branch  of 
young  wood  springs  from,  no  other  young  wood  or 
leaves  being  near  it.  The  plant  is  vigorous,  and 
produces  annually  large  crops  of  flowers  of  the  largest 
size.  I  mean  to  retain  the  shoot  in  order  to  prove 
if  it  will  be  permanent.  Should  this  be  of  any 
interest  to  you  it  is  at  your  service.  A,  Anderson^ 
Oxenford  Castle,  July  17. 

Ashantee  Hammocks.— Among  garden  sundries 
this  may  advantageously  be  included.  It  is  a  great 
luxury  in  a  garden,  and  may  be  used  in  or  out-of-doors 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.    We  once  saw  a  young 


Fig.    25. — ASHANTEE   HAMStOCKS. 

maiden  learning  her  lessons  under  the  greenwood 
tree  in  one  of  these  hammocks.  Indeed,  their  handi- 
ness  is  such  that  we  may  safely  recommend  them  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  tried  them.  Messrs.  Seydell, 
of  Birmingham,  are  the  makers. 

The  Potato  Disease  :  Harvesting.— After  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Worlhington  Smith's  very  valuable 
and  interesting  articles  on  this  disease  in  the  Gar. 
deners^  Chronicle  of  July,  1S75,  it  struck  me  it  would 
be  desirable  that  some  growers  of  the  Potato  should, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  adopt  various 
modes  of  harvesting  that  crop,  and  carefully  register 
the  results,  and  report  them  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  prior  to  the  maturity  of  the  crop  of  1876. 
This  suggestion,  with  my  intention  of  acting  on  it, 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  August  of 
that  year.  The  details  of  my  treatment  of  my  crop 
in  that  season  having  being  reported  in  the  Ga/deners' 
Chronicle  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  I  have 
not  seen  such  report  from  any  other  grower.  I  have 
deferred  my  report  of  my  treatment  in  harvesting  my 
crop  of  last  year  until  this  critical  period  for  action  in 


reference  to  the  harvesting  the  crop  of  the  present 
year.  My  beds  are  thrown  up  in  the  autumn  12  feet 
wide,  leaving  alleys  between  about  12  inches  in 
width  and  depth.  I  never  use  any  manure  for  this 
crop.  The  Potatos  were  planted  entire,  with  few 
exceptions,  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  which  are  3  feet 
apart  in  March  and  5  inches  deep,  to  retard  their  too 
early  appearance  above  ground  in  the  spring.  At  the 
end  of  July,  1S76,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
crop,  I  found  the  haulm  and  leaves  in  a  green,  vigor- 
ous state,  without  the  usual  indications  of  disease  on 
either.  On  inquiry  amongst  my  neighbours  I  received 
the  same  encouraging  reports  ;  Indeed,  such  were  the 
reports  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  the  month 
of  August  from  Scotland  and  various  English  counties. 
About  the  middle  of  August  occurred  some  heavy 
rains  after  some  very  hot  sunshine,  and  the  haulm 
still  appearing  green  I  apprehended  sprouting  of  the 
tubers  under  ground,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  success 
of  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale  under  similar 
circumstances  at  a  former  period  of  drawing  off  the 
haulm  by  the  roots,  I  resolved  on  adopting  that 
course  throughout  my  entire  crop.  The  Potatos  were 
formed  in  point  of  size,  but  as  yet  unripe,  the  skin 
not  being  set  firm.  At  that  dale  I  desired  my  gar- 
dener and  his  assistants  would,  placing  one  foot  on 
each  side  the  plants,  carefully  draw  the  haulm  by  the 
roots  without  disturbing  the  tubers.  The  last  week 
in  September,  having  found  them  thoroughly  ripe, 
the  Potatos  were  forked  up  on  the  surface  to  dry,  and 
were  then  wheeled  for  storing.  On  a  casual  inspec- 
tion while  lying  on  the  surface  the  crop  appeared  free 
from  disease.  The  men  were  directed  to  examine  care- 
fully every  Potato  before  it  was  stored,  and  to  set  aside 
all  in  any  respect  unsound  for  my  inspection.  A  piece 
of  ground  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  6  feet  wide, 
and  the  Potatos  were  placed  on  this  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  carried  as  high  as  they  would  remain,  leaving  a 
foot  margin  of  the  earth  around  it.  The  heap  was 
lightly  covered  over  for  a  week,  preserving  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  it.  The  outer  soil  was  then 
thrown  on  the  margin  left,  and  over  the  heap  about 
8  inches  thick,  thus  leaving  a  hollow  space  all  round 
to  carry  away  any  drippings  from  the  thatched  roof 
over  all  My  gardener  sent  in  to  me  the  unsound 
tubers  which  were  found  on  storing  the  crop — four  in 
number  only,  three  of  which  had  clearly  been  partially 
eaten,  the  remaining  portion  when  cut  through  being 
quite  sound.  I  enjoyed  the  notion  that  I  had  at  last 
secured  a  sound  crop  of  this  useful  esculent,  until  I 
was  alarmed  on  reading  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 
of  October  2S  as  follows: — "The  Potato  disease  is 
reported  to  be  very  bad  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cirencester."  On  inquiry  I  found  such  to  be  the 
result  on  digging  crops  which  had  appeared  in  as 
safe  a  state  as  my  own  the  beginning  of  August.  Soon 
afterwards  I  saw  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  on  opening  a  store  of  Potatos  (whether 
pitted  or  otherwise  did  not  appear)  quite  free  from 
disease  apparently  when  stored  a  large  proportion 
was  found  diseased.  It  was  not  without  some  fears 
that  I  determined  on  uncovering  my  heap  and  re- 
moving the  contents  into  my  cellars  the  last  week  in 
December.  Being  confined  within  at  the  time,  I 
desired  the  men  would  measure  the  sound  Potatos 
sent  into  the  house,  having  carefully  examined  the 
store,  and  laid  aside  for  my  inspection  every  question- 
able tuber.  The  basket  brought  to  me  contained 
nineteen  tubers  only,  making,  with  those  four  previously 
stated,  twenty-three  faulty  tubers  out  of  a  crop  which 
filled  seventy-two  bushels.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
nineteen  were  particularly  eaten  or  bored,  the  re- 
mainder were  not  examined.  This  crop  more  than 
supplied  my  family  in  sound  condition  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  when  the  young  Potatos 
of  the  season  were  ripe  for  table.  Such  is  a  mere 
statement  of  facts  on  the  accuracy  of  which  your  readers 
may  rely.  I  may  add  the  variety  I  have  described  is 
Paterson's  Victoria,  which  I  obtained  from  the  late 
Mr.  Paterson  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  introduction, 
now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  The  perfection 
of  this  variety  in  my  soil  has  induced  me  to  rely 
on  it  solely  up  to  the  present  time  as  my  annual  crop. 
I  have  this  day  gone  very  carefully  over  this  year's 
crop  from  the  last  year's  seed,  and  I  could  not  find 
the  brown  spot  on  the  leaves  or  stem  of  a  single  plant. 
Charles  Lawrence^  The  QucrnSj  Cirencester. 

Early  Lettuce  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
crops  grown  in  the  Fulham  district  for  the  London 
and  large  provincial  markets,  and  they  are  produced 
in  great  perfection.  The  London  White  Cos  is  con- 
sidered  the  best,  as  it  commands  the  best  prices,  and 
when  seen  well  done  may  be  called  a  "giant,"  or 
"  magnum  bonura,"  liberal  treatment  and  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  room  being  the  essential  points  to  obtain  them 
large  and  crisp.  The  principal  crop  is  sown  in  frames 
as  near  the  middle  of  October  as  possible.  The 
ground  is  marked  off  for  the  frames,  and  the  soil  is 
thrown  out  of  the  intervening  spaces,  on  to  the  top  of 
these,  till  they  are  raised  about  iS  inches  at  the  back 
and  I  foot  at  front,  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  These  ridges  are  nicely  levelled  over,  and 
the  frames  arranged  on   them.     They  are  sown  with 
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the  Early  Dutch  Morn  Carrot,  the  seed  is  covered  with 
a  good  sifting  of  dry  soil.  The  Lettuce  is  then 
so'jvn  on  the  top  of  this,  and  covered  with  a 
sifting  of  dry  soil.  "  Carrols  require  deeper  sow- 
ing than  Lettuce."  The  glass  is  put  on,  and  a 
person  "appoiiUed  to  attend  to  the  airing  and  scaring 
of  the  sparrows.  As  soon  as  well  vegetited  they 
are  gently  thinned  to  about  half  an  inch  apait 
and  the  glass  taken  oft  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  tiUed  on  damp  days — keeping  them  thoroughly 
dry  over  the  winter,  and  well  protected  from  severe 
fro;t,  being  the  chief  points  during  the  winter  month'^, 
About  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  according  to  the  weather,  they  are 
planted  out  on  well-prepared  ground  in  rows 
from  14  to  16  inches  apart,  and  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  the  row,  according  to  the  intended  intervening 
crops,  which  are  generally  spring-sown  Cauliflowers, 
Kidney  Beans,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  and  Seakale. 
Kidney  Beans  are  sown  between  every  other  row  of 
Lettuce,  and  Scarlet  Runners  between  every  second 
row;  as  the  Lettuces  are  cleared  off  their  space  is  planted 
with  Colewurts  or  Lettuce.  There  is  no  restriction  or 
rotation  of  crops  in  market  gardening  as  in  farm- 
ing. As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  they  are  gone 
over,  and  the  best  tied  up  ;  one  tie  is  sufficient,  and 
this  is  once  all  the  season.  It  keeps  them  clean,  and 
saves  them  from  breakage  in  their  transit  to  distant 
markets.  They  are  always  packed  and  sent  to  market 
as  drawn.  They  keep  longer  fresh  with  the  roots 
left  on.  A  second  sowing  is  made  the  beginning  of 
February  on  a  slight  hotbed  under  glass.  As  soon  as 
they  are  well  hardened  off  and  large  enough  they 
are  planted  out  as  above,  and  come  into  use 
in  the  later  part  of  June  and  over  July.  The 
following  sowings  are  made  out-of-doors.  Many 
remark  that  there  is  always  a  good  stock  of  Lettuce 
and  Coleworts  for  any  vacant  ground  that  turns  in. 
TheEarly  Dutch  Horn  Carrots  that  were  sown  with  the 
Lettuce  are  considered  the  best  for  early  forcing.  When 
the  Lettuce  plants  are  removed  they  are  nicely 
aboveground,  and  are  thinned  to  about  2  inches  apart 
and  receive  no  more  protection,  the  frames  being 
removed  for  other  purposes.  They  come  into  use 
early  in  June,  and  are  in  great  demand  at  very 
remunerative  prices.  The  Leituce  plants  are  all  gently 
pulled,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Carrot  crop.  E,  IF. 

Rose  Letty  Coles. — Mr.  Prior's  estimate  of  this 
charming  Rose  must  surely  have  been  formed  hastily 
and  without  having  seen  it  growing.  Here  it  is 
beautiful,  a  Madame  Willermoz  flushed  all  over  with 
rosy  lake,  and  everything  our  good  friend  Mr.  Keynes 
dcEcribed  it  to  be.  So  long  as  Madame  Willermoz  is 
grown  Letty  Coles  will  be  also.  Faui  &^  Sou. 

Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatas). — In 
answer  to  your  inquiry  (page  82)  relative  to  the  use 
of  this  plant,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  indicated— in  tobacco  fac- 
tories— inasmuch  as  some  few  j'ears  since  a  leather 
tinner  in  this  neighbourhood  occasionally  asked  me 
for  a  small  bundle  of  its  branches  to  sprinkle  the 
leather  with,  and  he  asECited  that  nothing  else,  either 
in  the  shape  of  plant  or  brush,  could  so  equally  sprinkle 
the  water.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  although 
there  are  several  hundreds  of  this  plant  growing  in 
the  shrubberies  here  in  varied  aspects  it  very  rarely 
fruits,  and  then  only  have  two  or  three  isolated 
berries  been  found,  and  yet  the  plants  flower  pro- 
fusely. Pos=ibly  artificial  impregnation  might  prove 
potent  in  the  freer  production  of  its  fruit.  This  I 
purpose  trying,  and  hope  to  apprize  you  of  successful 
results.  It  may  also  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
stiff  Rush-shaped  stems  of  this  plant  afford  excellent 
supports  for  plant-tying,  whether  in  pots  or  in 
borders,  and  are  much  superior  to  deal  or  other  kinds 
of  stakes,  one  reason  being  that  as  the  bark 
retains  its  primitive  green  colour  no  paint  is  required. 
For  the  sweeping  out  of  flues  and  chimneys  a  bundle  of 
its  branches  forms  a  most  efficient  brush,  and  its 
matured  stalks  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  twisted 
and  bent  into  shape  like  hairpins  form  excellent  plant 
pegs.  IVilliajn  Gardi)icr,  Eaiington  Park  Gardens, 
Wai'tinckshirc. 

Anona  Cherimolia.— I  am  trying  to  grow  as  a 
fruit  tree  (under  glass,  of  course)  the  delicious  Anona 
Cherimolia  of  Loxa  (Ecuador).  I  have  this  spring  for 
the  first  time  got  flowers  (five)  upon  my  plant,  but 
they  did  not  set.  Has  it  been  tried  in  England, 
and  with  what  success  ?  What  should  I  do  to  make 
them  set  next  year  ?  The  blossoms  last  only  a  few 
hours.  T.  V.  V.f  an  Old  South  American  Traveller. 
[Impregnate  them  with  pollen  by  means  of  a  feather 
or  camel's-hair  pencil.  Eds] 

Irish  Yew. — Has  any  of  your  readers  ever  met 
with  a  male  individual  of  the  Irish  Yew?  I  never 
did.  Two  large  female  specimens  I  have  bear  every 
year  numerous  seeds,  although  they  can  be  fertilised 
only  by  some  male  common  Yews  growing  a  i^^fi 
hundred  yards  off.  These  give  birth  to  a  numerous 
progeny,  very  constant  in  their  habit,  which  partakes 


of  both  parent?.  Less  fastigiated  than  their  mothers, 
they  make  beautiful  specimens,  very  symmetrical, 
compact,  neither  so  stiff  as  their  mothers  nor  so 
stragghng  as  their  fathers.  Would  not  the  absence  of 
male  plants  of  the  Irish  Yew  prove  that  it  is  a  mere 
variety  of  the  Taxus  biccata,  which  some  authors 
doubt?  T.  V.  v.,  Perck  Nursery,  near  Vilvoi'de, 
Beli^ium, 

Ants  in  Meadows. — Coal  though  coming  under 
the  head  of  a  mineral,  is,  as  is  well  known,  of  vege- 
table origin,  and  therefore  having  some  affinity  to 
vegetation  ;  and  petroleum  and  its  products  though 
called  minerals  oiU  are  also  of  the  same  parentage, 
but  having  a  most  peculiar  strong  odour,  any  of  these 
oils  are  splendid  remedies  against  all  descriptions  of 
vermin  which  infest  vegetation  and  the  ground.  The 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  is,  not  to  use  it  of  too 
great  a  strength,  for  even  strong  manures  will  kill 
plants.  I  would  recommend  a  mixture,  say,  two  wine- 
glasses of  the  oil  to  the  bucketful  of  water,  and  well 
sprinkled  over  the  meadow,  when  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  a  perfect  stampede  would  take  place  with- 
out injuring  the  grass,  and  after  the  first  shower  of 
rain  all  would  be  sweet  again  for  cattle.  This  remedy 
will  be  found  not  only  the  cheapest  in  prime  cost  but 
the  most  economical  in  application.     J.  F.  D. 

The  New  Strawberry  Loxford  Hall  Seedling". 
— This  is  a  great  improvement  on  British  Queen.  It  is 
hardier,  very  sturdy,  and  a  very  free  cropper.  Fruit 
large,  handsome  and  highly  flavoured ;  has  only  to  be 
known  to  be  highly  appreciated.  E. 

Naming  of  Orchids  at  Sales. — I  am  sure  the 
remarks  made  by  Sergeant  Cox  in  your  paper  of 
Saturday  last  must  have  been  read  by  many  with 
great  interest  and  keen  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the 
writer.  I  can  fully  bear  out  the  statements  therein 
made  as  to  the  frequent  misrepresentations  that  are 
made  regarding  the  plants  that  are  sold  at  auctions  j  I 
could  mention  several  instances  where  I  have  been 
deceived  in  this  way,  and  many  of  ray  friends  have  had 
the  like  unpleasant  experience.  I  know  of  several  cases 
where  persons  have  bought  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  valuable  Odontoglossum  Alexandrce,  which  how- 
ever has  turned  out  to  he  the  worthless  O.  Lindleya- 
num  ;  and  again,  I  have  bought  Rodriguezia  secunda 
as  Burlingtonia  fragrans.  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
on  whose  authority  these  names  are  given  ?  If 
the  importers  name  them  on  speculation,  giving  them 
the  names  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
Orchids,  as  far  as  their  characters  will  allow,  then  I 
say  it  is  a  wilful  fraud  on  the  public,  and  the  sooner 
some  means  are  adopted  to  alter  the  system  the  better 
for  the  credit  of  importers.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  do 
not  all  adopt  the  course  pursued  by  certain  firms,  who 
will  at  once  replace  any  plant  that  has  been  sold  by 
them,  by  auction  or  otherwise,  turning  out  to  be 
different  or  inferior  to  the  specie^  for  which  it  was 
sold.  Trusting  you  will  use  your  powerful  interest 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  G,  E.  Cox, 
Leytoit,  Essex. 

Annuals  in  Pots.— It  may  be  thought  by  some  a 
kind  of  horticultural  anachronism  to  advocate  the  cul- 
tivation of  annuals  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes,  but 
the  recent  exhibition  of  annuals  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  by  Messrs.  James  Carter, 
Dunnett  &  Beale,  serves  to  illustrate  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  many  of  these  when  properly  grown  and 
cared  for.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  so  much  success, 
for  if  the  commonest  flowers  be  only  carefully  tended 
they  will  bloom  much  finer  and  more  effectively  than 
when  these  attentions  are  not  forthcoming.  If  any 
one  wished  to  realise  the  difference  in  appearance 
between  annuals  properly  cultivated  and  those  as 
usually  seen  in  gardens,  they  should  see  them  at  the 
flower  farms  at  Dedham  or  St.  Osyth,  where  they  are 
sown  in  manured  and  deeply  dug  ground,  which  is 
kept  clean  and  well  hoed  during  the  blooming  time. 
Annuals  in  ordinary  gardens  are  rarely  cared  for  ; 
they  are  sown  in  poor  soil,  they  are  invariably  left  too 
thickly  in  groups,  and  the  plants  choke  each  other, 
so  that  there  is  no  free  development.  It  is  by  reason 
of  such  neglect  that  many  pretiy  things  have  come  to 
be  so  much  neglected.  The  annuals  shown  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  were  sown  in  pots  in  early 
spring  in  good  soil  j  they  were  thinned  out  when 
requisite,  and  watered  as  required,  and  this  is 
how  it  was  they  were  so  charmingly  deve- 
loped, and  so  effective  when  attractively  arranged. 
A  selection  of  those  best  adapted  for  growing  in  pots 
includes  AcrocHnium  roseum  and  album,  the  blue 
and  white  forms  of  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  which  are 
dwarf  in  growth  and  singularly  free  of  bloom  ;  Cacalia 
aurea  and  C.  coccinea,  very  showy  ;  the  red,  white, 
and  pink  Catchfiies,  most  profuse  bloomers  ;  Cen- 
tranthus  macrosiphon,  rose,  and  the  white  variety  ;  the 
annual  Chrysanthemum — all  of  which  have  a  branch- 
ing habit  of  growth,  and  form  excellent  heads  of 
bloom  ;  the  dwarf  Clarkias,  Collinsias  corymbosa 
grandifolia,  bicolor,  bar  t  sice  folia,  and  violacea  ;  Gilia 
laciniata,  mauve ;  and  G.   liniflora,  pure  white ;  the 


red,  white,  yellow,  and  silvery  Hawkweeds,  charming 
annuals,  that  deserve  to  be  much  more  generally- 
grown  J  the  Kaulfussias,  of  which  there  are  four  en: 
five  pretty  v  uieties ;  Limnanlhes  grandiflora  and 
Dou.^'asii ;  the  very  dwaif  Marigolds,  of  which  aurea 
floribunda  is  such  an  excellent  type  ;  Mimulus  cupreus 
Brilliant,  a  very  effective  pot  and  border  plant  ; 
all  the  Rhodanthes,  the  value  of  which  is 
recognised  by  their  being  grown  for  market 
purposes;  Sphenogyne  speciosa,  the  dwarf  forms  of 
Silene  pendula,  and  the  charming  varieties  of  Vis- 
cxria  oculata.  Some  of  the  latter  are  peculiarly 
striking.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  take  exception 
to  this  list  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wanting  in  many 
annuals  equUly  suitable  for  pot  culture  ;  this  is  quite 
true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  selection 
simply  comprises  the  best  found  in  the  coUeciion 
seen  at  the  Regent's  Park.   R.  D. 

Roses  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Clyde,  and 
Beauty  of  Waltham.  —  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  should 
rather  "have  permitted  himself"  to  say,  these  Roses 
were  raised  by  my  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Paul  of 
Cheshunt,  and  myself,  v/hen  in  partnership  as  Adam 
Paul  &  Son,  the  said  partnership  expiring  in  1S60,  This 
discussion  was  raised  and  decided  in  your  columns 
long  ago,  and  really  these  old  Roses  are  not  worth 
further  fighting  about.  Rather  let  the  public  compare 
the  Roses  "raised"  by  either  firm  since  1S60.  Paul 
^  Sou,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N.  [We  hope 
to  hear  no  more  of  this.    Eds.] 

The  Varieties  of  Calochortus. — The  two 
varieties  of  Calochortus  venustus  named  by  Mr. 
Baker  in  your  last  week's  number  are,  I  believe,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  varieties  which  exist,  for 
on  picking  a  few  this  morning  at  hazard  from  different 
plants  I  found  no  two  were  quite  alike,  and  five  or 
six  were  quite  as  different  from  Lindley's  figure  as 
those  named  by  Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  that,  in  a  v/ild 
state,  these  plants  are  reproduced  almost  entirely 
from  seed,  and  that  the  varieties  of  this  species,  as 
well  as  of  Cyclobothra  elegans,  are  far  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Several  varieties  of  the  latter  species 
have  been  named  by  Dr.  Regel  and  others,  but  out  of 
a  great  number  of  bulbs  received  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  Western  States  I  can  only  find  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  think  good  and  distinct  species  : — 

Calochortus  venustus                   '  Calochortus  Leichtlini,  Hook., 

,,     splendens  =  C.  Roezli  B.  i\f.,  5862 

,,     luteus  „     Gunnisoni 

„     macrocarpus,  a  very  dis-  Cyclobothra  alba=gl:u!cus 

tinct      species,      with  „     pulchella 

sepals  as   long  as  or  ■  ,,     elegans.    Pursh.  =  cccru- 

lonser  than   the    nar-  lea,  Kell.  =Ma\veai,a, 

row  petals  B,  I\I.,  5976 

,,     citrinus  „     Benthami,  perhaps    only 

,,     lilacinus,    Kell.=  umbel-  a   yellow  var.    of  the 

latus,      Wood  =  uni-  last 

lloriis,  B.  M.,  5809  ,,     flava 

These  plants,  though  able  to  resist  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in  England,  require 
the  protection  of  a  frame  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
as  the  leaves  are  produced  in  winter  or  very  earlyspring, 
and  if  exposed  to  the  weather  get  much  injured. 
They  grow  more  robustly  and  more  freely  if  planted 
out  than  in  pots,  and,  unless  the  soil  is  very  warm 
and  dry,  they  are  best  taken  up  about  the  end  of  July 
and  kept  dry  till  October  before  replanting.  They  seem 
to  make  few  or  no  offsets,  but  in  the  axils  of  the 
branches  small  bulbs  are  often  formed,  and  if  the 
weather  is  hot  seed  is  produced  in  abundance.  A 
more  beautiful  class  of  plants  I  do  not  know,  and, 
though  the  individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  a  great 
succession  is  kept  up  on  one  plant,  and  by  having  a 
good  number  of  species  the  bloom  is  protracted  from 
May  till  August.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
other  species  besides  those  I  have  named  are  in  culti- 
vation. H.  y.  Ekues,  Preston  House,  Cirencester. 

Phcenix  rupicola. — Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  truly 
remarks  that  this  is  a  most  interesting  plant,  but  it  is 
something  more,  for  it  is  so  graceful  and  handsome 
that  it  occupies  a  similar  place  among  Phcenices  to 
that  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  among  Cocos.  A  few 
seedlings  of  it  were  indeed  raised  at  Kew  some  time 
ago,  yet  it  had  never  been  introduced  in  any  quantity 
so  as  to  be  offered  in  the  frade,  or  to  the  public  gene- 
rally, until  last  spring,  when  I  was  able  to  offer  seed- 
lings of  it  at  a  moderate  price.  These  were  raised 
from  seed  which  I  received  from  India  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  direct  from  the  district  of  the  River  Teesta  ; 
and  coming  from  so  great  an  elevation  as  1400  feet, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  greenhouse 
Palms.  Besides  these  seeds  from  Northern  India,  I 
last  year  received  a  large  supply  of  seed  of  this  Palm 
from  Calcutta,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  King, 
though  probably  this  seed  had  been  received  in  Cal- 
cutta from  the  district  above  alluded  to.  The  illus- 
tration in  my  catalogue,  of  which  a  copy  was  given  in 
your  pages,  was,  as  IMr.  Dyer  states,  made  from  a 
plant  I  obtained  in  exchange  from  Kew  in  March  last. 
I  thought  so  highly  of  this  Palm  that  I  was  anxious  to 
illustrate  it,  but  my  seedlings  not  being  large  enough 
for  that  purpose  I  was  glad  to  effect  the  exchange 
alluded  to,  and  especially  as  the  plant  was  one  of  the 
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only  two  good  specimens  then  existing  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens. Under  these  circumstances  the  reclamation 
claimed  by  Mr.  Dyer  I  make  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure.   William  Bull. 

The  Rose  Caddies  Fly.— .\t  page  ix.  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  GartUnirs'  Chivniile  for  July  7, 
among  o'.her  insect  enemies  there  is  a  notice  and 
figure  of  the  Rose  Caddice  fly.  which,  it  is  there 
s'aled,  is  rare  in  Britain.  I  exhibited  a  specimen  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  at 
Kensington,  bat  there  were  so  many  other  things 
before  the  committee  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
siy  much  about  it,  and  therefore  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  put  what  I  know  on  record  here.  Like  many 
other  rare  plants  and  animals,  the  Rose  Caddice  fly, 
Lyda  inanita,  may  be  locally  abundant,  as  the  ravages 
it  has  committed  in  my  garden  this  season  testify. 
Knowing  next  to  nothing  about  insects  I  deitroyed  a 
considerable  number  of  the  caterpillars,  together  with 
their  curiously  constructed  shelters,  before  I  was 
aware  that  this  insect  was  supposed  to  be  rare. 
But  on  looking  more  closely  at  these  "  cigar -like 
rolls"  I  was  so  struck  with  their  ingenious  structure, 
that  the  desire  to  learn  something  respecting  the  insect 
became  very  strong.  Presently  I  bethought  myself  of 
the  Rose  Supplement,  and  I  at  once  referred  to  it  for 
information.  Bat  there,  with  the  exception  of  the 
figures,  I  found  little,  and  that  little  unintelligible, 
because  it  runs  thus:— "He  (Professor  Westwood) 
called  il  the  Rose  Caddice  fly,  fromlhecuriouscigar-like 
rolls,  composed  of  leaves,  that  it  makes  for  its  offspring." 
As  the  figures  and  the  score  of  specimens  on  my 
table  show,  it  is  the  caterpillar  that  makes  it  for  itself 
by  going  round  the  circumference  of  the  leaflet,  so 
that  the  toothed  edge  comes  downwards  ;  and  the 
whole  is  held  together  and  fixed  to  some  part  of  the 
leaf  by  means  of  delicate  silk  threads.  Unfortunately 
before  I  detected  them  the  caterpillars  had  nearly  or 
quite  finished  their  dwellings,  and  completely  stripped 
some  of  my  Rose  bushes  of  their  leaves.  I  may 
explain  that  I  was  absent  from  home  during  the  whole 
ol  the  month  of  June,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
remained  undisturbed  until  they  had  made  cigars  of 
all  my  Rose-leaves.  My  neighbours  on  both  sides 
have  suffered,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  they 
U5ed  the  syringe  in  lime  to  destroy  the  interesting 
but  destructive  caterpillars.  (K.  B.  Htmsky,  Turn- 
ham  Green. 

Mrs.  Mappin  Pelargonium. — Having  seen  in 
the  Gardciu-i-s  Chroiiiilc  of  July  7  an  enquiry  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Mrs.  IVIappin  Pelargonium  I  beg 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a  spoit,  but  a  genuine  seedling 
raised  by  me  while  living  with  J.  C  Mappin,  Esq., 
Clapham  Park,  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cannell,  of 
Woolwich.    \V.  H.  Toicitscnd. 


Jforeign  Corrtspnhnce. 

Trees  and  Shrugs  that  are  Deciduous  at 
Bangalore. — The  following  is  a  list  of  some  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  deciduous  at  Bangalore,  prepared 
by  M^r,  Cameron,  Superintendent  of  the  Lai  Bagh  at 
Bangalore,  with  added  notes  by  Colonel  Puckle, 
hte  Director  of  the  Government  Garden  there  :  — 

Bignonii  xylocarpa  (Tamil,  Vandencami). — A  hand- 
some tree.  The  flowers  are  produced  before  llie  young 
leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  slightly 
fragrant.  This  species  is  remarltable  for  the  length  of 
the  seed-pod.  (The  young  foliage  is  very  graceful.)  At 
rest :  December,  January,  February. 

Tccoma  stans. — A  large  shrub,  pretty  while  in  flower, 
but  becoming  very  unsightly  in  a  deciduous  state.  (It  is 
•very  hardy,  and  flowers  long  and  profusely  ;  the  seed- 
pods  in  an  advanced  stage  render  the  last  unsightly. )  At 
rest :  February,  .\pril. 

Shared  robusla  (Tamil,  Talura). — The  timber  which 
Ibis  tree  yields  is  very  durable,  and  is  much  used  for 
making  articles  of  furniture.  At  rest  :  January, 
Februar>'. 

Spathodeas  (Tamil,  Vanga  or  Panawoodachie  Manim). 
—Large,  handsome,  ornamental  trees.  They  produce 
four  successions  of  flowers  at  Bangalore  witliin  the  period 
of  twelve  months.    At  rest ;  February,  March,  April. 

Erylfirinu  intiiC'J  vat.  alba  (Tamil,  Muratra  Marum). 
— Produce  their  flowers  before  the  leaves.  These  arc 
bright  scarlet  and  white,  and  are  very  conspicuous  in 
January  and  February.  (The  wood  is  very  soft  and 
light.)    At  rest :  November,  December. 

Cocklo'permum  Gmypinm  (Telugu,  Buruga).— This 
tree  is  sometimes  called  Bonibyx  gossypium.  The  cap- 
sules contain  a  woolly  substance  like  cotton,  but  of  a 
silky  quality.  The  flowers  appear  in  advance  of  the 
leaves  in  the  month  of  January.  (The  yellow  flowers 
made  an  effective  contrast  to  the  masses  of  the  Bou- 
gainvillea  jjptictubilis  grown  over  the  L.U  Bjgh  wall. 
There  is  a  row  of  them  behind  it  that  produces  the  effect, ) 
At  rest  :  November,  December. 


Poinciana  regia. — The  compound  blpinnate  leaves  of 
this  graceful  tree  are  so  finely  divided  that  the  foliage 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  and  well-clothed  Tree 
Fern.  The  species  was  first  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  has  become  naturalised  to  India.  The 
flowers,  which  are  very  showy  and  sportive,  precede  the 
leaves.  (See  separate  memorandum  )  At  rest  :  January, 
February,  March. 

P.  pnkkerrima  (Tamil,  Mylehonney)  — Is  a  large 
shrub,  which  keeps  flovering  in  succession  for  six  or 
eight  months  in  the  year.  At  rest :  December,  January, 
Februarv. 

Fictis  religiosa  (Telugu,  RaghJe). — The  Peepul  is  too 
well-known  to  need  a  decription.  (The  Peepul  and  the 
Neem  are  planted  in  marriage  with  certain  ceremonies 
in  connection  with  serpent  worship.)  At  rest  :  Feb- 
ruary, March. 

Michelia  Ckampaca  (Tamil,  Sinnpungle  iMaruni). — 
This  tree  is  figured  in  Loudon's  Encyclop<sdia  of  Plants 
and  other  books  as  being  evergreen,  but  it  is  not  so  here 
at  Bangalore.  (The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  sometimes 
overpowering  in  their  fragrance.)     At  rest :  November. 

Treiuiz  nudi/Iora  (Mai.,  Canchi). — A  large  tree.  The 
round  fruit  or  berries,  which  are  verv  plentiful,  are  con- 
tinually falling  from  the  trees  for  six  weeks  or  more  in 
April  and  May.  (The  pollen  from  the  numerous  flowers 
is  profusely  shed.)    At  rest :  November,  December. 

■  Egle  yi/i;r/«c/pj(Tam.,  Vilva  Marum). — .'\  tall  thorny 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Biel  of  India.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  somewhat  Pear-shaped,  and  adheres  to  the 
tree  during  the  absence  of  its  leaves.  (The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  accounted  a  remedy  for  dysentery.)  At  rest : 
March, 

Pongamia  glabra  (Can.,  Hoongay). — A  middling- 
sized  tree,  with  a  smooth  shming  foliage,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Beech.  An  economic  plant.  (The 
dullish  purple  flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers  in 
April,  and  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  young  foliage 
is  of  an  exquisite  delicate  Apple-green,  and  brightens 
up  the  landscape  eha'mingly.)  At  rest :  January, 
February. 

Tcctona  grandis  (Can.,  Thayacatha  Mara). — The 
Teakwood  is  generally  admitted  to  be  th^  best,  or  most 
durable,  in  India.  The  foliage  also  supplies  a  red  dye. 
(It  produces  masses  of  sober-tinted  flowers  in  Mayor 
June.)     At  rest  :  February,  March. 

Anoiia  ChtrimoUa  (Tarn.,  Ram  sita  Marum). — This 
is  a  species  of  the  Custard  .A.pple,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced from  South  America  ;  the  tree  thrives  exceedingly 
well  at  Bangalore,  but  does  not  bear  fruit.  At  rest  : 
April,  May. 

Ccdrela  Toona  (Tam.,  Toon  Marum.)— A  handsome 
tree,  the  timber  is  used  for  making  articles  of  furniture. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  inferior  Mahogany,  At  rest  ; 
November,  December. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrivia. — This  shrub  has  also  been 
introduced  fiom  Mexico,  but  has  become  quite  acclima- 
tised to  this  country.  The  crimson  terminal  bracteas 
and  yellow  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  generally  appear 
before  the  young  leaves.  {There  is  also  a  white  or 
straw  coloured  variety.  Both  are  profuse  bloomers,  the 
first-named  the  more  so,  and  very  hardy.  They  will 
stand  any  amount  of  hacking  about  or  rough  treatment. 
On  a  well-kept  lawn  the  effect  of  the  crimson  bracts  is 
very  striking.)    At  rest :  January,  February,  March. 

liignonia  subtrosa  (Can.,  Cork  Mara).— A  tall, 
straight-growing  tree  ;  the  bark  is  soft  and  spongy,  which 
may  account  for  the  erroneous  name  of  Cork  tree, 
commonly  applied  in  this  district.  The  flowers,  which 
are  numerous  and  very  fragrant,  appear  before  the 
leaves.  (The  young  foliage  is  very  graceful.)  At  rest  : 
January,  February. 

Cassia  Fhtula  (Tamil,  Ronnay).^A  small  tree  with 
pretty  yellow  flowers,  disposed  on  terminal  racemes, 
drooping  like  the  Laburnum.  (The  flowers  are  in  much 
larger  racemes  than  in  the  Laburnum,  some  fragrant. 
They  appear  before  the  foliage,  and  present  a  general 
mass  of  colour,  which  if  properly  disposed  is  inost 
eflfective.)    At  rest  :  December,  January,  February. 

Azadirachta  indica  (Can.,  Ravena  Mara).— The 
Neem  tree  is  valuable  for  medicinal  use,  and  also  for 
economic  purposes.  The  bark  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Cinchona.  The  timber  is  very  durable,  and 
will  resist  the  attacks  of  insects  on  account  of  its  bitter 
taste.  (The  flowers  in  the  hot  weather  in  March  are 
abuudant,  lilac-coloiired  in  two  tints,  and  have  the 
fragrance  in  the  early  morning  like  those  of  the  European 
Lilac.)     At  rest :  January,  February. 

Plumeria  acuminata  (Can.,  Shavuganul  Mara).  - 
A  soft-wooded  small  tree,  spreading  habit,  having  blunt 
truncate  branches  and  white  and  yellow  flowers,  very 
fragrant,  often  overpoweringly  so.  They  precede  the 
leaves.  A  native  of  the  liast  Islands.  At  rest : 
December,  January,  February. 

Ochrotna  Lagopus  (Can,,  Burugatlia  Mara).— This  is 
a  West  Indian  tree,  the  branches  divaricate,  from  the 
summit.  The  wood  is  very  soft  and  tender,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  corks  to  nets,  cl;c. 
At  rest  :  January,  February. 

liignonia  chelonoidcs  (Can.,  Padrie  Mara).— A  large 


tree,  generally  figured  as  being  evergreen  ;  the  timber  is 
very  hard,  it  is  called  Ironwood.  Flowers  profusely  in 
March.     At  rest:  February. 

Lagerstromia  regi/ii  (Mai.,  Adamboe). — A  very  hand 
some  tree.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  large  terminal- 
panicles,  purple,  very  showy.  The  wood  is  valuable  for 
its  durability.  (The  tree  in  April  appears  covered  with 
these  delicately  coloured  blooms,  v/hich  make  an  im- 
pressive display.  There  are  several  varieties.)  At  rest  : 
January,  February. 

Hobnskioldia  sangttinea. — \xi  attractive  shrub,  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  in  a  membranaceous  round  spread 
calyx,  of  a  dim  red  colour.  (A  free  tlowerer,  but  the 
colour  is  dingy.)     At  rest  :  December,  January. 

Baithinia  data  (Can.,  Ranchvalada  Mara). — A  small 
tree,  the  flowers  are  large,  streaked  purple  and  while 
alternately.     At  rest :  December,  January. 

Braisia  longifoUa  (Can.,  Ippc  Mara). — Is  locall) 
called  the  "  Ippc, "  or  "  Elopie  ;"  is  a  valuable  economic 
plant,  as  almost  every  part  is  used  for  some  medicinal  or 
economic  purpose.  (The  flowers  arc  very  numerous  in 
February,  and  of  a  very  strong  scent,  so  much  so  that 
even  their  shade  at  that  lime  of  the  year  is  avoided  as 
camping  ground.  A  spirit  is  distilled  from  them.)  At 
rest :  December,  January. 

Erytkrina  glaiica  (Can  ,  Marjeep  Mara). — A  small 
trcrf,  stem  and  branches  prickly,  flowers  copper  coloured  ; 
introduced  Irom  South  America.     At  rest  :  February. 

Wrlgktia  antidysenterica  (Can.,  Beppaulay  Mara). — 
A  small  tree,  with  white  flowers  ;  the  (follicles)  fruits  are 
formed  in  pairs,  and  adhere  together  at  the  apex.  This 
plant  "ifurnishes  the  officinal  Connessi  bark,  used  in  fever 
and  diarrhcci.  (The  wood  is  hard  and.  white,  and  used 
for  inlaying  work  )     At  rest  :  December,  January. 

Meycnia  crecia.~A  very  pretty  shrub,  which  thrives 
well  at  Bangalore  ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  produced 
freely  four  and  five  times  in  the  year.  (It  can  be  kept 
trimmed  to  almost  any  shape  in  single  specimens,  or 
pruned  into  a  low  ornamental  hedge.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  M.  alba.)    At  rest :  February,  March. 

Cassia  florid  a  (Can.,Tagasi  Mara). — An  introduced 
species.  (The  flowers  are  a  dull  yellow.  It  i3  a  very 
quick  grower,  but  rather  a  sombre  looking  tree.  It  is 
locally  said  to  be  only  of  twenty-one  years'  duration  of 
growth.)     At  rest :  February. 

Tama  rind  us  indica  (Can.,  Hoonesey  Mara). — The 
Tamarind  is  deciduous  only  for  a  very  short  time,  but 
that  it  is  so  is  quite  perceptible.  (The  branches,  however, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  bare  of  leaves,  for  the  young  ones 
vigorously  push  forward,  and  the  bright  green  foliage,  of 
a  very  delicate  colour,  is  very  striking,  even  before  the 
last  year's  growth  has  fallen. )    At  rest :  March, 


Reports   of   Societies, 

Ipswich  and  East  Suffolk  Horticultural  : 
July  5  — This  Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  on 
the  5th,  in  the  small  but  picturesque  grounds  of  the 
Lower  Arboretum,  which  from  tieir  close  proximity 
to  the  town  are  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  this  kind. 
The  weather,  as  usual,  although  favourable  in  the 
morning,  turned  out  adverse  during  the  afternoon, 
when  several  peals  of  thunder  broke  forth  and  rain 
descended  heavily  just  at  the  time  shops  were  closing 
and  an  influx  of  visitors  was  expected  to  see  the  show 
or  attend  the  promenade  concert  to  be  held  in  the 
evening.  Such  a  run  of  ill-luck  as  that  which  this 
Society  has  met  with  for  years  past  appears  to  have 
had  a  most  discouraging  effect,  as  the  show  and  wet 
days  have  become  so  associated  that  few  from  a 
distance  venture  to  attend,  and  exhibitors,  too,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  are  dropping  off  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  meetings  much  less  attractive  than 
formerly.  This  is  to  be  regretted  in  a  large  thriving 
place  like  Ipswich,  with  a  population  of  over  50,000, 
and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  large  gardening  establish- 
ments, besides  those  of  well-to-do  tradesmen,  who,  to 
their  credit,  are  now  its  principal  patrons  and 
supporters,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  greater  share 
of  the  prizes  fell.  In  the  plant  department  the 
contest  all  through  laid  between  the  gardeners  of 
E.  Packard,  Esq.,  F.  Fish,  Esq.,  F.  Limmer,  Esq, 
and  Messrt^.  Gilbert,  of  St.  iVIargaret's  Nursery, 
who  all  showed  some  excellent  specimens  in  the 
several  classes  to  which  they  contributed.  For  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  E.  Packird,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Payne,  gr.),  was  ist,  with  a  fine  collection  containing 
two  grand  Allamandas,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Cougamvillea  glabra,  Tiachelospermum  jasminoides, 
and  Clerodendron  fallax.  The  2d  pri/;e  fell  to  Messrs, 
Gilbert,  who  had  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  Parmentieri 
rosea,  and  some  well  grown  Vincas.  For  eight  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  F.  Fish,  Esq.  (Mr.  Carey,  gr.),  took  ist 
honours  with  a  highly  meritorious  lot,  the  finest  of 
which  were  two  huge  well-coloured  Caladiums,  Prince 
Albert  Edwr.rd  and  bicolor  splendens,  two  Crotons, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  Messrs. 
Gilbert  came  2d  with  a  nice  clean  collection,  cont.-»ln- 
ing  Alsophila  excelsa,  Areca  lutescens,  Euterpe  edulis, 
Maranta  zebrina,  and  Pandanus  Veitchii  and  utilis.  In 
the  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  Messrs.  Gilbert  were  1st 
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with  a  superior-looking  lot,  having  a  fine  plant  of 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Davallia  pyxidata,  Ci- 
botium  regale,  and  Alsophila  excelsa.  The  2d 
prize  six  were  contributed  by  F.  Fish,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Carey,  gr.),  who  showed  all  Adiantums  of  choice 
kinds,  such  as  Farleyense,  scutum,  concinnum  latum, 
and  trapeziforme.  For  the  best  specimen  plant,  E. 
Packard,  Esq.  (Mr.  Payne,  gr.),  was  Ist  with  a  huge, 
clean,  well-flowered  Trachelospermum  jasminoides  ; 
and  F.  Fish,  Esq.,  2d,  with  a  good  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum.  Among  plants  for  table  decoration 
the  3d  prize  lot  were  the  most  attractive,  but  they 
lacked  size,  or  they  would  have  stood  in  a  different 
position,  on  account  of  the  choice  things  the  collection 
contained,  such  as  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Aralia  Veitchii 
and  elegantissiraa,  and  Reidia  glaucescens,  all  of 
which  are  perfection  for  that  kind  of  work.  These 
were  contributed  by  the  Messrs.  Gilbert,  and  the  1st 
prize  lot,  by  F.  Fish,  Esq.  (Mr.  Carey,  gr.),  who 
showed  highly  coloured  Draccenas  and  Crotons.  F. 
Limmer,  Esq.  (Mr.  Latter,  gr.),  a  new  exhibitor, 
staged  some  good  Coleus,  and  some  seedling  Gloxinias 
of  extraordinary  size  and  merit,  having  erect  flowers  of 
great  substance  that  measured  from  3  to  34  inches 
across,  obtained  from  Veitch's  celebrated  strain. 

The  above  contains  all  that  is  noteworty  in  the  plant 
department.  In  that  of  cut  flowers  the  Roses,  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  year,  formed  the  principal  feature, 
although  these  were  not  nearly  so  fine  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  them  from  the  growers  who  con- 
tributed on  this  occasion.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Col- 
chester, showed  the  best  twenty-four,  the  most  attrac- 
tive among  them  being  Miss  Hassard,  of  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  type  and  form,  but  of  a  lovely  bright  flesh 
colour ;  and  in  those  of  older  kinds  Xavier  Olibo, 
with  its  rich  dark  tint  and  shell-like  petals,  was  most 
conspicuous  ;  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  Edward 
Morren,  and  Marquis  de  Castellane  likewise  figured 
well,  as  they  always  do  in  a  stand  of  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  came  2d  in  this  class, 
and  Mr.  Lavely,  of  Whitton,  3d.  In  twelves  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Berners,  of  Harksead,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  R. 
Keen,  gr.  to  J.  G.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of  Carapsey  Ashe, 
2d.  As  usual  the  Messrs.  Gilbert  were  1st  for  her- 
baceous cut  flowers,  and  carried  all  before  them  for 
table  decorations  and  bouquets,  each  of  which  con- 
tained choice  things,  and  showed  great  taste  in  their 
arrangement.  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham, 
was  invincible  in  the  class  for  button-hole  bouquets, 
which  were  made  up  of  choice  Orchids  that  beggared 
those  beside  them. 

Fruit,  as  might  have  been  expected,  made  but 
a  poor  show,  but  what  there  was  was  good,  espe- 
cially the  Grapes  contributed  by  Mr.  Mill,  which 
were  highly  coloured,  well  finished,  large  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Blair,  of  Shrubland, 
showed  Duke  of  Buccleuch  from  pot  plants,  rather 
small  in  berry  for  that  kind,  but  of  a  rich  amber 
tint,  and  to  which  the  Ist  prize  was  awarded,  as  was 
also  that  for  the  collection  of  fruit,  and  the  best  Pine, 
a  fine,  well-swelled  Queen,  weighing  5  lb.  Mr.  P. 
Boreham,  gr.  to  — Skinner,  Esq.,  at  The  Chantry, 
showed  a  fine  dish  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  a  most 
valuable  early  kind,  large  in  size  and  highly  coloured  ; 
and  Mr.  Blair  the  finest  Peaches,  Royal  George,  still 
one  of  the  very  best  for  forcing.  Bush  fruit  is  very 
backward,  and  only  a  few  dishes  were  shown,  but 
Strawberries  were  well  represented,  with  British 
Queen,  as  usual,  taking  the  lead  for  flavour,  y.  i'. 


Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  :  July  6.— As 
usual,  this  exhibition  was  held  in  the  groundsat  the  rear 
of  the  new  public  hall,  while  the  table  decorations, 
fruit,  and  cut  flowers  found  a  lodgment  in  the  hall.  The 
productions  staged  in  its  exterior  made  a  show  of  them- 
selves. Foremost  was  the  fruit,  which  was  admirably 
represented,  especially  in  the  class  for  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes.  The  best,  and  very  finely  finished 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  they  were,  came  from 
J.  Deacon,  Esq.,  Mabledon  Hall  (Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son, gr.),  while  R.  Gostling,  Esq.,  Bishops  Stortford 
(Mr.  C.  Tyler,  gr.),  and  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  Hoi- 
landen  Park,  were  placed  equal  2d,  the  former  with 
remarkably  fine  Black  Prince,  the  latter  with  Black 
Hamburgh.  There  were  something  like  sixteen  exhi- 
bitors. In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
G.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Beechwood  (Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell, 
gr.),  was  1st,  with  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  T. 
Elolman,  Esq,  Hawkhurst  (Mr.  H.  Blundell,  gr.), 
being  2d  with  the  same  variety.  Foster's  Seedling 
was  well  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson.  With  three 
varieties  of  Grapes  other  than  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat,  Mr.  J.  Staples,  The  Gardens,  Chepstead 
Place,  was  1st  with  Gros  Colman,  very  fine;  Lady 
Downe's  and  Buckland  Sweetwater;  Mr.  C.  Tyler 
was  2d,  with  Trentham  Black,  Black  Prince,  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  Royal  Muscadine,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  and  Golden  Cham- 
pion, were  also  shown  in  this  class.  Pines,  Peaches, 
and  Nectirines  were  fairly  well  shown,  and  there  was 
an  abundance  of  Melons — one  in  particular,  a  green- 
fleshed  variety,  named  Exquisite,  appeared  to  have 
attained  to  perfection  in  Melons.  Strawberries  and 
Cherries  were  very  good,  and  the  former  numerously 


represented— the  best  was  James  Veitch,  from  Mr.  T. 
Worfold,  Colhurst  Gardens,  Horsham.  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton,  Dr.  Hogg,  Keens'  Seedling,  Empress  Eugenie, 
and  Sir  C.  Napier,  were  very  good.  Cucumbers  were 
numerous  and  good,  and  baskets  of  vegetables  also. 
The  best  collection  of  fruit  came  from  J.  Goldsmid, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Tunbridge  (Mr.  H.  Hopgood,  gr). 

Roses  were  numerously  shown.  In  the  open  classes 
Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Piltdown  Nurseries,  took 
the  lead  with  some  fine  flowers.  In  the  amateur 
classes  fine  blooms  came  from  F.  B.  B.  Atkins,  Esq., 
Capt.  Christy,  J.  Ridout,  Esq.,  and  H.  Benstead, 
Esq.  Cut  blooms  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  good  :  the  stands  of  wild  flowers  charmingly  set 
up,  and  the  table  decorations  as  usual  very  good 
indeed.  Mrs.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  some  light  and  elegant  designs  of  great  merit. 
A  collection  of  named  wild  flowers  from  Miss  Cox, 
Redleaf,  was  an  admirable  production,  as  instructive 
as  it  was  good. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  doing  full  justice  to  a  pro- 
vincial show  that  comes  near  to  rivalling  York,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  &c.  Plants  are  invariably  a  great  attrac- 
tion at  Tunbridge  Wells,  though  this  season  they  fell 
a  little  short  of  their  average  merit.  The  best  group 
of  eight  came  from  Messrs.  Balchill  &  Nell,  Brighton, 
and  comprised  a  magnificent  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
AUamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  finely 
coloured  ;  Erica  Paxtoniana,  E.  ampullacea  Barnesi, 
and  Statice  imbricata.  2d,  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq., 
Coombe  Bank  (J.  Bolton,  gr.),  who  had  some  good 
plants.  The  best  six  came  from  Messrs.  Golding  & 
Co. ,  Hastings.  Fuchsias  might  have  been  better ; 
Pelargoniums  of  all  classes  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
usual  mark  ;  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  were  unusually 
fine. 

Of  foliage  plants  there  was  a  good  display,  and  a 
fine  eflfect  might  have  been  secured  in  the  big  tent  had 
the  exhibits  been  arranged  with  judgment  and  taste. 
A  very  fine  group  of  eight  fine-foliaged  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Nell,  consisting  of  Croton 
pictus,  C.  Weismanni,  very  fine ;  C.  undulatus, 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Latania  borbonica,  Dion 
edule,  Cycas  revoluta,  very  fine  ;  and  Astrocaryum 
mexicanum,  Mr.  Johnstone,  gr.  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Camden,  was  2d,  with  some  fine  plants,  including 
a  magnificent  Latania  borbonica.  Ferns,  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  Coleus,  &c.,  were  to  the  fore  in  good 
character.  Would  that  space  allowed  of  more  minute 
details  respecting  so  many  good  exhibits.  {Froi?i  a 
Correspondent. ) 

Enfield  Horticultural :  July  11. — The  exhibition 
on  this  occasion  was  held  in  the  park.  Chase  Side 
House,  the  residence  of  P.  Twells,  Esq.,  IM. P., 
which,  with  the  pleasant  and  neatly  kept  grounds 
adjoining,  are  in  every  way  adapted  for  a  floral  gather- 
ing. The  show  may  be  said  to  consist  wholly  of  the 
productions  of  local  exhibitors,  who  came  out  in  a 
way  highly  creditable  to  the  gardening  capabilities  of 
the  neighbourhood,  not  only  in  the  plants,  flowers, 
and  fruit  grown  under  glass,  but  also,  considering  the 
adverse  season,  in  Roses  and  vegetables.  Several 
special  prizes  were  offered  by  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  brought  out  the  best  plants.  Special 
prizes  given  by  F.  C.  Adams,  Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Adams, 
Esq.,  fora  group  ofnot  less  than  twelve  plants :  1st,  Mr. 
Wilson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Adams,  showing  a  good  dozen,  in 
whichalargespecimenof  Clerodendron  fallax,  Wooley's 
dwarf  variety  of  Sobralia  raacrantha  (finely  flowered), 
Oncidium  macranthum  and  Cattleya  gigas  were  inter- 
mixed with  variegated  and  other  fine-leaved  plants  ; 
Mr.  Pratt,  gr.  to  H.  Barry,  Esq.,  who  was  2d,  had  a 
nice  group,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ferns, 
and  Crotons  ;  3d,  Mr.  Shaw,  gr.  to  P.  Twells,  Esq., 
with  about  a  score  of  nicely  grown  thriving  young 
specimens  of  fine-leaved  plants.  The  mistake  here 
made  of  not  limiting  the  plants  in  the  class  to  a  fixed 
number  is  a  very  common  one  at  provincial  shows, 
but  it  is  very  objectionable,  as  the  awards  of  the  judges 
cannot  be  based  alone,  as  they  always  should  be,  on 
the  quality  of  the  competing  collections,  but  numbers 
also  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  frequently 
makes  the  decisions  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

Prizes  given  by  F.  S.  Foley,  Esq.,  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  in  flower — 1st,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had 
Ixora  alba  and  Dipladenia  amabilis  in  fine  condition  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Shaw,  in  whose  group  was  a  large  and 
beautifully  flowered  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Prizes 
given  by  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  for  three  flowering  and 
three  fine-leaved  plants — Mr.  Wilson  was  also  1st, 
Mr.  Gooderham,  gr.  to  E.  Ford,  Esq.,  2d.  Prizes 
given  by  J.  Collins,  Esq.,  for  twelve  dinner-table 
plants,  in  6-inch  pots,  shown  in  pairs — 1st,  Mr. 
Wilson,  whose  plants  were  just  as  they  ought  to  be, 
neither  too  large  nor  too  massive.  Nothing  but 
naturally  slender,  thin-habited  subjects  are  fit  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Wilson's  dozen  was  composed  of  pairs  of 
Chamsedorea  graminifolia,  Reedia  glaucescens,  Pre- 
nanthes  hybrida,  Abutilon  vexillarium  variegatum, 
small  drooping  standards,  Drac^na  Guilfoylei,  and 
Adiantum  gracillimum.  We  give  the  names,  for, 
excepting  the  Fern,  which  is  a  little  too  formal  in 


outline,  these  were  a  selection  of  the  best  plants  for 
table  decoration  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  2d.  In  the  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Mr.  Wilson  took  the  lead,  showing  amongst 
others  a  finely  flowered  Ixora  amabilis ;  Mr.  Pratt, 
2d.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns. — 1st  Mr. 
Vi^ollacott,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Foley,  Esq.  ;  2d,  Mr.  Farron, 
gr.  to  G.  Bitters,  Esq.  Achimenes  were  remarkably 
well  done.  Mr.  Tonge,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  who 
was  Ist,  had  in  an  even  profusely  flowered  lot 
beautiful  examples  of  Mauve  Queen,  longiflora  alba, 
and  longiflora  major  ;  Mr.  Wilson  2d. 

Six  fine-foliage  plants. — 1st,  Mr.  Wilson;  2d,  Mr. 
Wollacott.  Six  Begonias.  —  1st,  Mr.  Tonge  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Lowe.  Six  Caladiums. — These  were  well  shown, 
stout  and  compact  in  growth,  and  the  kinds  suffi- 
ciently varied.  1st,  Mr.  Wilson  ;  2d,  Mr.  Wollacott. 
Cut  Flowers  :  Roses. — For  Mr.  Rumsey's  prize  for 
twelve,  Mr.  Lowe  was  1st.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four,  Mr.  Cornish,  gr.  to  J.  Abbiss,  Esq.,  1st ;  Mr. 
Lowe,  2d.  Twelve  :  1st,  Mr.  J.  Green,  gr.  to  J. 
Warren,  Esq.  ;  2d,  Mr.  Wilson.  Six :  1st,  Mr. 
Farron  ;  2d,  Mr.  Medcalf,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Harrison. 
Twelve  bunches  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers. — 1st, 
Mr.  Wilson,  showing  in  his  box  the  singular 
Aristolochia  ornithocephala ;  2d,  Mr.  Gooderham, 
Twelve  bunches  hardy  flowers. — 1st,  Mr.  Cornish  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Farrow.  Device  of  cut  flowers  (competi- 
tion confined  to  ladies). — 1st,  Mrs.  Downing  ;  2d, 
Mrs.  Stearns. 

Fruit. — Eight  dishes  :  Ist,  Mr.  Farrow,  having 
amongst  others  nice  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Early  Albert  Peaches,  and  Mur- 
ray Nectarines ;  2d,  Mr.  Pratt.  Two  bunches  Black 
Grapes  :  Mr.  Wilson  was  1st,  showing  well  finished 
Hamburghs  ;  Mr.  Green  2d,  with  larger  bunches  a 
little  deficient  in  colour.  Two  bunches  white  Grapes  : 
Mr.  Farrow,  1st;  Mr.  Green,  2d.  Mr.  Farrow 
was  1st  for  a  dish  of  Peaches,  for  a  dish  of  Nectarines, 
and  also  for  a  Melon.  Mr.  Shaw  took  1st  for  Cher- 
ries, and  likewise  for  two  dishes  of  Strawberries. 

Roses  in  considerable  quantity  and  in  fine  condition 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt ;  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross ;  Mr.  John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross. 


Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural : 
Julv  II.— Year  by  year  this  Society  has  steadily 
grown  until  it  is  now  able  to  exhibit  one  of  the  best 
shows  of  cottagers'  produce  found  within  50  miles  of 
London.  A  great  many  special  prizes  are  given  by  the 
residents  and  tradesmen,  the  latter  generally  in  kind, 
ranging  from  a  sewing  machine  to  a  mug.  All  these 
prizes  are  competed  for  most  keenly,  as  well  as  the 
Baroness  de  Rothschild's  and  Mr.s.  Walpole's  special 
prizes  for  the  allotment  and  cottage  gardens — these 
two  ladies  giving  between  them  twenty  prizes,  ranging 
in  value  from  25^.  to  5J.  Prizes  are  also  oflered  for 
the  best  kept  flower  garden. 

The  exhibition  of  cottagers'  produce  surpassed  this 
season  all  expectations,  so  thoroughly  good  was  it. 
In  some  of  the  classes  for  Potatos,  Peas,  Broad  and 
Longpod  Beans,  autumn  sown  Onions,  there  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  entries,  and  eight  prizes  are 
given  in  each,  with  the  addition  of  extra  prizes. 
Punnets  are  found  for  the  exhibitors  to  stage  their 
produce  in,  which  gives  the  exhibition  tables  an 
orderly  and  neat  appearance. 

The  open  classes  are  confined  to  the  residents  of 
the  districts,  but  some  remarkably  good  plants  are 
staged  by  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury.House 
(Mr.  Hudson,  gr.) ;  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq., 'Ealing 
Park  (Mr.  Edwards,  gr.)  ;  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Acton  (Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gr.)  ;  E.  M.  Nelson, 
Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House  (Mr.  W.  Eunn,  gr.) ; 
Miss  Wood,  Hanger  Hill  (Mr.  Fountain,  gr.);  and 
T.  Nye,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill  (Mr.  J.  Hart,  gr,).  The 
prizes  are  not  large,  but  they  are  well  competed  for. 
In  Mr.  Hudson's  group  of  six  foliage  plants,  to 
which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded,  were  splendid 
examples  of  Croton  pictus,  C.  variegatus,  Alocasia 
Lowii,  and  Areca  lutescens.  The  best  six  flowering 
plants  came  from  Ealing  Park,  the  best  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  Hudson.  In  the  same 
classes  fruit  and  cut  flowers  were  well  done,  generally 
by  the  exhibitors  above. 

There  were  also  divisions  for  amateurs,  meaning 
thereby  one  who  does  not  constantly,  but  only  occa- 
sionally, employ  a  gardener,  and  single-handed 
gardeners,  or  those  who  have  only  occasional  assist- 
ance. These  divisions  are  necessary  in  order  to  put 
the  many  exhibitors  on  a  footing  of  equaUty. 

Considerable  interest  always  attaches  to  the  hand- 
some special  prizes  offered  by  the  committee  for  forty- 
eight  varieties  of  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  a  keen  competition — Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  being  1st,  Mr.  B. 
R.  Cant,  Colchester,  2d  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  3d.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
W.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield.  The  flowers  were 
very  good  and  fresh.  The  varieties  were  those  which 
have  already  been  given  in  connection  with  Rose 
shows     Some  special    prizes  were  also  offered  for 
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amateurs'   Roses,    and    a  large  number  of    blooms 
competed. 

The  show  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vicarage 
at  Ealing,  which  contains  some  striking  trees,  among 
them  a  very  fine  example  of  Ailantus  glandulosa. 


Woodbridge  Horticultural:  yttly  12. — This 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Abbey 
grounds,  and,  as  usual,  was  well  attended  both  by 
exhibitors  and  visitor?,  who  came  from  afar,  tempted 
by  the  fine  day  and  the  excellent  displays  of  fruit  and 
fl  >wers  that  are  always  got  together  on  these  occasions. 
It  would  b 3  well  for  the  interests  of  horticulture  did 
other  towns  carry  it  out  in  the  same  spirit  a^  Wood- 
bridge ;  for,  although  a  small  plicp,  the  exhibition  is 
scarcely  second  to  any  in  the  provinces.  This  year  it 
was  more  attractive  than  ever,  a«,  in  addition  to  the 
local  exhibitors,  the  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  van-load 
of  plants  from  London,  most  of  which  were  rare  and 
of  great  value.  The  collection  contained  many 
choice  Orchid^',  new  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  that 
put  all  the  older  we'1-known  kinds  in  the  shade, 
C.  Mortii  and  tortilis  being  especially  remarkable  for 
the  rich  colouring  of  their  leaves.  Two  new  Bego- 
nias of  the  tuberous- rooted  section,  named  Acme  and 
Vesuvius,  were  particularly  showy,  having  very  large 
brilliant  flowers  that  would  set  a  greenhouse  quite 
aglow,  as  they  did  that  part  of  the  tent  they  were 
jtood  in.  Besides  the  above  there  were  many  other 
plants  too  numerous  to  name  or  paiticularise,  but  all 
of  such  sterling  worth  and  beauty  as  to  set  growers 
longing  for  their  possession.  None  of  these  were  for 
competition,  but  a  special  prize  was  awarded.  Some 
good  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown,  as 
also  others  of  ornamental  foliage,  the  prizes  for  which 
were  awarded  the  same  as  at  Ipswich.  For  Roses, 
Mr.  Nichol,  gr.  at  Dnnkstone  Paik,  outdistanced  all 
competitors,  taking  1st  in  all  the  classes,  and  thus 
beating  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester.  The  show  of  Grapes 
was  better  than  is  generally  seen,  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to 
Lord  Rendlesham,  contributing  some  well-finished 
bunches  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Cherrie?,  Currants,  and  Strawberries  were  plentiful, 
and  remarkably  fine.  Among  vegetables.  Culling- 
ford's  Magnum  Bonum  Peas  appeared  the  favourite, 
as,  excepting  one  dish  of  Veitch's  Divarf  Marrow, 
Ihey  were  all  of  that  variety.  J.  S, 


The  show  of  fruit,  though  not  extensive,  was  de- 
cidedly good.  The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  came 
from  G.  A.  Dodd,  Esq.,  Ashford  (Mr.  \V.  Wilson, 
gr.).  Miss  Bashford,  Tenwell,  and  A.  Henderson 
also  exhibited,  receiving  prizes  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  given.  Some  very  fine  Stanwick 
Elruge  Nectarines  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Bashford. 
Vegetables  were  well  shown,  and  the  classes  for 
nine  and  six  kinds  brought  together  some  excellent 
kitchen  garden  produce.  A  tent  was  set  apart  for 
cottagers'  produce,  which  was  generally  of  a  satisfac- 
tory character.  A  remarkably  fine  example  of 
Ilymenophyllum  tunbridgense  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Angier,  Tunbridge,  growing  under  a  glass  shade, 
and  in  the  best  of  health. 


Tunbiidge  Horticultural :  7«/i'  18.— This  exhi- 
bition took  place  in  the  grounds  of  Tunbridge  Castle, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Senior,  which  is  quite  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  Castle  itself,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  now  remains,  is  full  of  historical  associations,  and 
the  grand  old  keep,  with  its  massive  gateway,  itill 
forms  a  wing  of  the  residence. 

The  show  formed  another  of  the  series  for  which 
the  county  of  Kent  is  so  famous.  On  the  whole  the 
productions  were  good,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been 
the  best  exhibition  ever  held  in  Tunbridge.  Thestaging 
was  somewhat  roughly  done  in  the  plant  tent,  a  better 
plan  of  general  arrangement  would  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  a  better 
system  of  staging  the  groups. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown  in  classes 
of  eight  and  six.  In  the  former  W.  Spot  tiswoode,  Esq., 
Tunbridge  (Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gr.),  had  examples  of 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  Erythrina  crista-galli,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipla- 
denia  amabilis,  and  Franciscea  calycina  major  ;  2d, 
H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  Shoreham  Place  (Mr.  J.  Burt, 
gr. ).  The  best  six  came  from  E.  Cazalet,  Esq.,  Fairlawn 
(Mr.  G.  Fennell,  gr.),  who  had  Allamanda  Hender- 
soni, Bougainvillea  glabra,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Kalosanlhescoccinea,  and 
Begonia  Vesuvius.  Mr.  Bolton  was  2d,  his  best 
plants  being  Cassia  corymbosa,  Allamanda  grandi- 
fl^ra,  and  Clerodendron  (alUx. 

The  leading  exhibitor  of  foliaged  plants  was  J. 
Deacon,  Esq  ,  Tunbridge  (Mr.  A.  Henderson,  gr. ) 
who  had  the  best  six,  consisting  of  Pritchardia  paci- 
fica,  Dasyliiion  longifolium,  Crotcn  anguslifoliu?, 
Dion  edulis,  Pandanus  ornatu?,  and  a  fine  piece  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana.  Mr.  J.  Ballon  was  2d,  The  best 
four  also  came  from  Mr.  A.  Henderson.  Mr.  Bolton 
had  the  best  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr,  J.  Burt  the 
same  number  of  Caladiums — Albert  ICdwarJ,  Meyer- 
beer, Largri,  Donizetti,  and  bicolor  splendens  were  in 
good  condition,  P.  C.  liardwick,  Esq.,  Tunbridge 
(Mr.  G  Goldsmith,  gr.),  also  had  some  nice  plants. 
Brgonias  in  flower,  being  somewhat  unusual,  had 
fomtthing  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  group 
of  six  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  to  which  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded,  consisted  of  Chclsoni,  intermedia, 
K'ljalty,  very  fine  ;  .Stella,  I'atvi  flora,  and  one  other.  B. 
wcltoniensis  and  hybrids  of  this  type  were  also  shown. 
Fuchsias  were  welt  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Baker  and  ether, 
and  variegated  I'elargcniims  were  finely  grown  and 
coloured.  Pri/,es  were  also  awarded  for  groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect.  Cut  flowers  included 
Koses,  and  here  Messrs.  Mitchell  <S:  Sons  and  Mr.  W. 
Scale  were  the  principal  exhibitors  ;  and  the  table 
decorations  were  remarkably  good. 


futo  '^^in. 


Trapping  Trespassing  Dogs  and  Cats.— The 
case  of  Daniel  (appellant)  v.  yones  (respondent), 
recently  decided  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley,  is  of  much  importance  to  owners 
both  of  property  and  also  of  domestic  animals  that 
are  inclined  to  stray  and  do  mischief.  Mr.  Daniel  is 
a  member  of  the  bar,  and  resides  in  a  suburban  house, 
with  a  garden  at  the  back.  He  has  a  stable,  which 
he  did  not  use,  and  sublet  as  a  carpenter's  shop.  The 
tenant,  Jones  the  respondent,  had  a  dog  ;  this  animal 
was  in  the  habit  of  forcing  his  way  through  the  hedge 
of  Mr.  Daniel's  garden,  which  was  fenced  off  from 
the  path  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  stables. 
The  dog  proved  a  great  nuisance  to  Mr.  Daniel,  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  harm  to  his  garden.  He  accord- 
ingly gave  notice  to  Mr.  Jones  that  he  contemplated 
laying  poison  in  his  garden,  and  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  the  dog  to  continue  its  habits  of  trespassing. 
Mr.  J  jnes,  however,  took  no  steps  to  restrain  the  dog, 
and  before  long  it  again  trespassed,  and  partaking  of 
the  poisoned  delicacy  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Mr. 
Jones  took  criminal  proceedings  against  Mr.  Daniel, 
and  summoned  him  under  the  '*  Malicious  Injuries  to 
Property  Act"  (24  &  25  Vict.,  cap.  97).  The  case 
was  heard  before  Mr.  Paget,  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, who,  taking  a  strangely  prejudicial  view  of  the 
case,  convicted  Mr,  Daniel  in  the  full  penally  of /"20 
and  costs.     From  the  decision  Mr.  Daniel  appealed. 

Now,  the  essence  of  a  charge  of  this  description 
should  be,  that  the  alleged  act  is  in  the  first  place  un- 
lawful, and  in  the  second  malicious.  The  statute  is, 
as  characterised  by  Lord  Coleridge,  a  "  highly  penal " 
one,  and  is  chiefly  directed  against  arson,  wilful 
damage  to  property,  and  such-like  offences.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  the  mere  facts  that  Mr.  Daniel 
had  been  acting  in  defence  of  his  own  property,  and 
that  he  had  also  given  full  notice  of  his  intention  to 
lay  poison,  were  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  any  theory 
of  "malice;"  and  upon  that  ground,  without  going 
deeper  into  other  aspects  of  the  case,  the  Court  at 
once  quashed  the  conviction.  For  this  there  was 
ample  precedent.  It  has  been  laid  down,  in  the  case 
of  "Bryant  v.  Eaton,"  that  if  a  landowner  sets  a 
trap  upon  his  own  premises,  laying  it  upon  a  stone 
upon  which  cats  are  in  the  habit  of  alighting  when 
trespassing  upon  his  premises,  he  is  not  liable.  So 
long  as  animals  trespass  spontaneously  their  owners 
must  bear  the  blame.  Also  there  are  the  cases  of 
"Irving  V.  Crump"  and  "  Deane  v.  Clayton," 
which  show  that  if  a  dog-spear  be  set  in  a  cover,  and 
not  in  a  regular  path,  and  a  dog  stray  and  get  impaled 
upon  it,  the  landowner  is  not  liable  for  damages. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  persons  may  protect  their 
property,  they  must  not  expressly  entice  animals  on  to 
their  premises  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them. 
In  "Townsend  v.  Wathen"  it  was  laid  down  that 
where  an  owner  of  land  lays  "strong-scented  "  meats 
upon  his  own  land  within  reach  of  a  highway,  or  of  any 
place  upon  which  such  domestic  animals  have  a  full 
right  to  be,  and  they  are  thereby  enticed  to  traps 
baited  with  these  meats,  he  is  liable  for  damages ;  nor 
is  it  any  adequate  defence  for  him  to  plead  that  his 
traps  were  set  solely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
vermin  (/tvvr  natuid).  It  would  be  a  case,  of  course, 
for  a  jury  whether,  upon  the  evidence  adduced,  the 
animals  trespassed  spontaneously  or  by  reason  of  the 
allurements  of  the  baits.  If  they  trespassed  spontane- 
ously in  the  first  instance,  then  the  fact  that  they  were 


enticed  by  a  bait  when  once  they  came  within  range 
of  it  would  not  make  the  landowner  liable.  In  Mr. 
Daniel's  case  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  dog  was  in 
the  habit  of  trespassing  spontaneously,  and  that  the 
poisoned  meat  which  was  laid  down  was  in  no  way 
the  primary  cause  of  its  entering  the  garden. 

The  Court, in  quashingtheconviction,was  content  to 
confine  itself  to  the  question  of  malice,  and  carefully 
abstained  from  offering  any  opinion  whether  Mr. 
Daniel's  act  had  been  of  itself  *'  lawful,"  as  regards 
the  provisions  of  the  "Poisoned  Flesh"  Act,  for  the 
summons  had  not  been  taken  out  under  that  statute. 
It  is  forbidden  to  lay  poisoned  meat  in  an  exposed 
place,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  other  than  a  building  or 
"enclosed  garden."  Now,  in  one  sense  this  garden 
was  enclosed,  for  it  was  fenced  all  round  ;  in  another 
it  was  not  enclosed  (as  against  a  dog),  for  the  dog 
easily  forced  its  way  into  it.  All  depends  whether 
the  Act  is  to  be  construed  as  meaning  "enclosed" 
generally  or  specifically,  so  that  no  domestic  animal 
can  make  its  way  into  it.  It  would  be  very  proble- 
matical whether  a  garden  fenced  in  with  iron  hurdles 
could  be  called  an  "enclosed"  garden;  and  if  not, 
then  how  far  is  one  enclosed  that  is  protected  by  a 
fence  with  holes  in  it  ?  In  "Stansfield  v.  Boiling" 
a  tradesman  laid  poison  behind  his  counter,  which 
was  not  shut  entirely  off  from  the  customers'  part  of 
his  shop.  A  dog  entered  with  a  customer,  was 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  poisoned  cheese,  and 
got  poisoned.  It  was  held  in  this  case  that  the  trades- 
man was  not  responsible.  At  the  same  time,  until  a 
case  shall  have  come  before  the  superior  courts  upon 
the  question,  what  is  actually  an  enclosed  garden  in 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  owners  of  property  will  do 
well  to  confine  the  protection  of  their  property  to 
traps  only,  and  not  to  run  any  risk  of  an  infringe* 
ment  of  the  Poisoned  Flesh  Act.  For  it  is  obvious  if 
no  cat  or  dog  can  enter,  the  poison  is  not  needed  as 
protection  as  regards  such  animals,  and  if  they  can 
find  access,  it  is  possible  that  the  existence  o!  sucb 
access  vitiates  the  conditions  of  "enclosure."  The 
lesson  to  be  learnt  by  owners  of  domestic  animals  is, 
that  if  their  pets  trespass  spontaneously,  and  get 
trapped,  they  have  no  remedy.  At  the  same  time,  no 
owner  of  property  may,  as  explained  above,  go  out 
of  his  way  to  entice  on  to  his  premises  or  property 
generally  animals  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
entered  upon  his  lands,  and  then  destroy  them.  Above 
all,  till  the  law  is  more  settled  upon  the  question  of 
"enclosure"  of  a  garden,  he  will  do  well  to  abstain 
from  laying  poison  and  will  confine  himself  to  traps, 
if  he  has  necessity  for  protecting  his  property.  J^^ri- 
iitUuial  Gazette. 


A  Disputed  Salesman's  Account. -///wft^r-* 
V.  ^/-//(j/t/,— This  was  an  action  brought  in  the 
Bloomsbury  County  Court,  recently,  before  Mr. 
Judge  Russell,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a  salesman  in 
Covent  Garden,  sued  the  defendant,  a  retail  green- 
grocer  and  fruiterer,  to  recover  the  sum  of  /g  9^., 
being  the  balance  of  account  rendered  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered.  Mr.  M.  Lewis  appeared  as  solicitor  for 
the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  solicitor  (or  the 
defence. 

The  plaintifi  being  called,  said  he  had  had  several 
business  transactions  with  the  defendant,  who  was  a 
fruiterer,  carrying  on  business  at  Queen's  Crescent, 
Haverstock  Hill,  and  who  had  an  open  account  in  the 
market.  On  the  19th  of  last  December  the  plaintiff 
ordered  goods  to  the  amount  of  /7  4^.  I0(/.,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  bought  £^  9^.  worth  of  goods, 
which  he  (the  plaintiff)  saw  delivered  into  the  de- 
fendant's van,  and  gave  him  the  particulars  of  the 
purchases  when  they  were  loaded  in  the  van,  and  the 
defendant  appeared  perfectly  satisfied, 

John  McTurk,  a  collector  in  the  market,  said  he 
had  frequently  applied  for  payment,  when  the  defend- 
ant said  it  was  inconvenient,  but  never  denied  his 
liability.  The  evidence  as  to  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  having  been  proved,  concluded  the  plaintiff's 
case. 

Mr.  C.  Williams  addressed  the  Court  on  the  part 
of  the  defence,  urging  that  his  client  was  a  very 
respectable  man,  and  would  not  repudiate  a  just  debt, 
but  when  he  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  account, 
he  was  not  aware  of  an  inaccuracy  in  it,  and  that  he 
had  been  overcharged,  but  this  was  the  case,  and  he 
should  call  upon  his  client  to  prove  it. 

The  defendant  (called)  said  he  always  denied  owing 
the  amount  sued  for,  although  he  was  aware  that  he 
owed  something.      He  had  two  accounts  from   the 
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plaintiff,  and  the  last  was  much  larger  than  the  former 
one.  He  mentioned  that  fact  to  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
solicited  by  him  to  look  at  his  books  and  see  his  clerk 
on  the  subject. 

Clifford  Forbes  {plaintiff's  clerk)  said  he  had 
made  a  clerical  error  in  the  account,  which  he 
had  explained  to  the  defendant,  who  had  since  pro- 
mised to  pay. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  after  that  evidence  he  could 
not  carry  his  client's  case  further. 

The  learned  Judge  considered  Mr.  Williams  per- 
fectly right,  as  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
defendant,  from  the  evidence  before  the  Court,  had 
not  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  ;  therefore  judg- 
ment would  be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed,  with  costs  of  attorney  and  wit- 
nesses. 

Time  the  Essence  of  Contract  :  Davenport  v. 
Rhodes. — This,  which  was  an  adjourned  case,  came 
on  for  hearing  in  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court 
recently,  before  Mr,  Judge  Russell.  The  plaintiff, 
described  as  a  horticultural  decorator  of  Edgware, 
sued  the  defendant,  a  private  gentleman,  residing  at 
Highgate,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £2.0  odd  for  the 
erection  of  a  small  greenhouse  on  the  defendant's 
premises. 

Mr.  M.  Lewis  (who  appeared  as  solicitor  for  the 
plaintiff)  said  his  client  had  received  written  instruc- 
tions from  the  defendant  to  erect  the  greenhouse  in 
question,  and  imagined  that,  from  the  letters  he  should 
produce  in  Court,  the  action  was  purely  an  unde- 
fended one* 

The  letters  were  put  in  and  acknowledged  by  the 
defendant  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  subse- 
quently the  plaintiff's  foreman  was  called,  who  proved 
that  the  glass  and  other  materials  were  about  to  be 
delivered  at  the  defendant's  residence,  but  acceptance 
was  refused. 

The  carman  of  the  plaintiff  proved  the  attempted 
delivery  of  the  goods,  when  the  defendant  was  most 
insolent,  and  ordered  the  witness  to  take  the  work 
away,  but  assigned  no  reason  for  doing  so. — In  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Williams  the  witness  said  that 
he  was  told  that  the  order  was  given  in  January  last, 
and  was  to  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
February,  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  March  that  the 
framework  was  taken  home. 

The  plaintiff  having  no  further  witnesses  to  call, 
his  case  was  completed,  upon  which 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  this  was  one  of  those  innu- 
merable cases  with  which  his  Honour  had  to  be 
troubled,  and  especially  so  as  in  this  instance  he 
should  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  and 
of  one  or  more  independent  witnesses,  that  in  this 
case  time  was  to  be  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  the 
contract. 

The  defendant  being  called,  said  he  was  fond  of 
floriculture  and  horticulture,  and,  wishing  to  have  a 
small  greenhouse  erected,  he  wrote  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  called  and  took  the  dimensions  of  the  glass  and 
work  and  frames,  he  (the  defendant)  agreeing  to 
employ  his  own  builder  to  do  all  necessary  brick- 
work. 

By  the  learned  Judge. — There  was  an  explicit 
verbal  arrangement  that  the  work  was  to  be  complete 
for  stocking  in  the  end  of  February.  The  letters  pro- 
duced in  Court  had  no  reference  to  time,  but  that  was 
understood  to  be  the  case  by  the  evidence  of  his  wife 
and  son,  who  were  present  when  the  plaintiff  pro- 
mised to  have  his  work  completed  by  the  end  of 
February. 

Marian  Rhodes,  the  defendant's  wife,  and  Edward 
Rhodes,  the  defendant's  son,  said  they  were  both  in 
the  library  in  January  last,  and  recollected  the 
defendant  telling  the  plaintiff  that  the  greenhouse 
must  be  finished  in  February,  and  the  plaintiff  said 
it  should  be  done. 

This  being  the  case  for  the  defendant,  the  learned 
Judge  considered  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
preponderated  on  the  side  of  the  defendant, 
who  was  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  his  wife 
and  son,  whereas  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  only  went 
to  prove  the  delivery  of  the  goods  without  reference 
to  time.  No  doubt  Mr.  Williams  was  right,  as  in  all 
transactions  of  this  kind  time  was  always  considered 
the  basis  of  a  contract,  and,  therefore,  the  defendant, 
at  any  risk,  was  right  in  refusing  goods  delivered 
in  March  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
in  February.  Judgment  would,  therefore,  be  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  with  costs  of  solicitor  and 
fitnesses. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  A  1  ULACIs:HEATH,LONDO.\\ 
For  the  Week  ending  WiioNESDAY,  July  25,  1877. 
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iq. — A  dull  cloudy  day,  sunshine  at  times.     Occasioii:il 

slight  rain.     Cool. 
20. — A  fine  day,  partially  cloudy.     Cool  breeze. 
21. — A  very  fine  bright  day.     Cool. 
22. — Fine,  but  dull  and  very  cloudy  till  evening,  then 

clear. 
23. — A  dull,  cloudy,  wet  day.     Strong  breeze. 
24. — A  fine  day,  partially   cloudy.     Rain  fell  in   early 

morning. 
25, — ^A  fine  day,  but  cloudy  and  cool.     Few  drops  of  rain 

at  night. 


London  :  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  July  21,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  29.29  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  29  25  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
increased  to  29.91  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 8th,  decreased  to  29  81  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
loth,  increased  to  30.05  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
2ist,  and  was  2997  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
29  71  inches,  being  o  29  inch  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  0.28  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  73°  on  the  2 1st  to 
61°  on  the  1 6th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
67°,  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  ranged  from  a^^\°  on  the  2rst  to  57°  on  the 
15th;  the  mean  value  lor  the  week  was  53|*.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
13°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  was  23^°,  on  the 
2ist,  and  the  least  6^",  on  the  i6th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows:— 15th,  59°.3  J  i6th,  57°;  17th,  57^1  ;  iSth, 
58°.S;  19th,  6o°.8j  20th,  5S".9;  21st,  59^1  ;  and 
ihe  departures  in  defect  of  their  respective  averages 
were:— 3".4,  5°.7,  5°.6.  3^8,  i\t,  3^5,  and  ^\2. 
The  mean  temperature  ot  the  air  for  the  week  was 
58°.  7,  being  3°  8  below  the  average  of  sixty  years' 
observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  I4ifi° 
on  the  20th,  1374°  on  the  2ist,  136^°  on  the  iSih, 
and  131.^°  on  the  15th;  on  the  i6:h  the  reading  did 
not  rise  above  68^  The  lowest  readings  of  a  ther- 
mometer on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky, 
were  41  \°  on  the  21st  and  44°  on  the  20th ;  the  mean 
of  the  seven  low  readings  was  494°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.  W.,  and 
its  strength  moderate.  The  weather  during  the  week 
was  generally  dull,  cool,  and  the  sky  cloudy. 

Kain  fell  on  three  days  during  the  week ;  the 
amount  collected  was  o.  82  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  73.^°  at  Nor- 
wich, 73"  at  both  Blackheath  and  Cambridge,  and 
71°  at  both  Hull  and  Sunderland  j  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton and  Liverpool  651°  was  the  highest  temperature. 
The  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  694°.  The 
lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
were  42°  at  Eccles,  and  43**  at  Sheffield  ;  at  Ports- 
mouth 54°  was  the  lowest  temperature  :  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  48".  The  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Eccles,  27^;*,  and 
the  least  at  Liverpool,  13^°.  The  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature from  all  stations  was  214°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven   high  day  temperatures 


was  the  highest  at  Cambridge,  69!%  and  the 
lowest  at  Liverpoolj  61  J°;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  65JI**.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low 
night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  49% 
and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth,  56°;  the  general 
mean  from  all  stations  was  52:}°.  The  mean  dally 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  least  at 
Liverpool,  T\°i  ^^id  the  greatest  at  Cambridge,  174°; 
the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  13°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  574",  being  8°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876,  The  highest 
value  was  S9k°i  ^t  Norwich,  and  the  lowest  54^-°,  at 
Eccles. 

i?am.— The  fall  of  rain  during  the  week  was  the 
heaviest  in  the  northern  counties.  At  Bradford  it 
was  2.70  inches,   at   Eccles   2.39  inches,   at   Leeds 

2. 12  inches,  and  Sunderland  2.05  inches  ;  at  Sheffield 
and  fluU  three-tenths  of  an  inch  only  were  measured. 
On  Sunday,  the  15th,  the  fall  was  generally  large. 
The  average  fall  for  the  week  over  the  country  was 

1. 13  inch.  The  weather  during  the  week  was  gene- 
rally dull  and  showery,  though  fine  at  times, 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  69"  at  Dundee  to  65* 
at  Aberdeen;  the  mean  value  Irom  all  stations  was 
67".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
between  43"  at  Dundee  and  474*  at  Leith ;  the 
mean  value  from  all  stations  was  453^  The  mean 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  irom  all  stations 
was  21  {°, 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  57:1°,  being  ^^°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  at  Dundee  and  Perth,  both  58°  ;  and  the  lowest 
at  Paisley,  56|-°. 

Rain. — The  fall  of  rain  was  generally  large  every- 
where, and  varied  in  amount  from  2|  inches  at  Leith 
and  2\  inches  at  Perth  to  i  inch  at  Glasgow.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  somewhat  more 
than  1 1  inch, 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
68i*,  the  lowest  43°,  the  range  25^°,  the  mean 
584°,  and  the  fall  of  rain  1.04  incb. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum, 

FiTTONiAS  AS  Wall  CLornERS. — While  admit- 
ting to  the  full  the  beauty  of  Fittonias,  as  generally 
grown,  yet  the  best  place  for  the  richest  exhibition  of 
the  peculiar  veining  and  rare  colouring  of  their  beauti- 
ful leaves  is  the  surface  of  a  rusticated  or  roughened 
wall,  where  they  may  be  brought  near  the  eye  and 
looked  at  on  a  level  with  it  downwards.  The 
Fittonias  are  most  effective  when  thus  placed,  though 
there  are  no  objections  to  using  them  for  the  decora- 
tion of  higher  walls.  But  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  the  richest  and  best  to  look  upon,  and  the  leaf, 
unlike  many  others,  grows  in  richness  and  beauty 
the  more  closely  it  is  examined.  The  Fittonias 
aho  prefer  the  shady  sides  of  walls.  They  are 
most  beautiful  and  most  at  home  on  the  north  side 
of  the  walls,  and  plants  if  used  on  the  south  side 
or  other  sunny  aspects,  must  be  carefully  and 
rather  densely  shaded,  to  bring  out  their  peculiar 
beauty.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Fittonias  and  many 
other  variegated  plants  that  their  leaf-colouring  can 
only  be  perfected  in  a  very  subdued  light.  Not  only 
are  the  colours  richer  under  shade,  but  the  plants 
become  far  more  robust  and  strong.  The  Fittonias  also 
love  moisture  as  much  as  shade.  The  roots  cling  to  damp 
walls,  and  the  branches  root  at  any  joint  without 
being  detached  from  the  plants,  and,  altogether,  no 
plant  looks  more  at  home  on  walls  than  Fittonias, 
Nor  are  the  flowers  to  be  despised  in  such  positions. 
Though  small  and  comparatively  insignificant,  some 
of  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  bloom,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  little  more  diversity  of  stature 
and  of  form.  The  Fittonias  are  dwarf  plants,  and  the 
more  dwarf  varieties  are  the  best  for  wall-furnishing. 
Therefore,  the  best  plants  to  use  with  them  are  the 
more  dwarf  varieties  of  Maidenhair  or  other  Ferns, 
Lycopods  of  sorts,  and  Isolepis  gracilis.  The 
drooping  beauty  of  the  latter  gives  charming  green 
verdure  and  variety,  interspersed  with  the  rich 
colouring  of  the  Fittonias.  But  the  latter  are  suffi- 
ciently rich  and  varied  in  themselves  to  furnish  any 
amount  of  wall  with  green  beauty,  and  an  entire  wall 
of  Fittonias,  in  that  luxuriance  of  health  and  richness 
of  colour  which  is  seldom  seen  off  walls,  furnishes  one 
of  the  richest  scenes  of  wall  drapery  within  reach  of 
cultivators.  D.  T.  Fish,  in  "Florist.'' 

Plagues  of  Summer. — When  we  talk  about  the 
many  pleasures  of  the  summer,  there  is  one  of  its 
plagues  I  must  say  a  few  words  about,  for,  tiresome 
as  we  all  have  experienced  it  to  be  every  summer  of 
our  lives,  it  is  a  subject  that  is  full  of  interest.  What 
is  more  common  than  than  to  hear  people  complain 
of  the  "  midges,"  that  sting  them  whenever  they  mean 
to  enjoy  a  long  afternoon  in  the  garden,  or  an  evening 
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stroll  by  the  river  or  pool?  We  all  know  the 
"midges"  to  our  cost,  but  not  all  of  us  know  much 
about  them,  or  what  strange  lives  they  have  led 
before  their  last  change  transformed  them  into  our 
tormentors.  What  are  called  "midges"  are  the 
insects,  chiefly  living  in  the  woods  and  watery  places, 
which  live  by  sucking  the  blood  and  juices  of  the 
larger  animals.  The  common  gnat  is  an  insect  we 
all  know,  and  one  that  possesses  a  most  interesting 
history.  The  female  gnat  lays  her  eggs  on  the  water, 
placing  them  side  by  side,  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  boat  As  the  eggs  come 
to  maturity  they  sink  deeper  ;  and  the  grub,  when 
hatched,  at  last  creeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
From  the  beginning  of  May  innumerable  larva:  of 
gnats  may  be  seen  in  stagnant  waters,  head  down- 
wards, breathing  near  their  tails,  which  are  erected  to 
the  surface  for  this  purpose.  Their  heads  are  armed 
with  hooks,  which  enable  them  to  seize  on  the  insects 
and  bits  of  grass  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  on  their 
sides  are  four  small  fins,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  swim  and  crawl  along.  After  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  these  grubs  turn  into  chrysalids,  and 
through  their  thin  covering  the  different  parts  of  the 
future  winged  insect  cin  plainly  be  seen.  They  now 
breathe  more  like  other  creatures,  the  respiratory  tube 
being  altered  in  shape  and  placed  near  the  haad. 
These  chrysalids  do  not  eat,  and  are  almost  always  at 
the  lop  of  the  water  ;  but  on  the  least  mo^ioi  they 
unroll  themselves  from  their  spiral  position,  and  by 
means  of  li.t'.e  paddles  plunge  to  the  bottom.  After 
a  few  days  the  chrysalid  swells  at  the  head  and  the 
perfect  gnat  bursts  from  its  protecting  case.  The  robe 
which  he  so  lately  wore  turns  into  a  ship,  of  which  he 
is  the  mast  and  sail.  Good  fun  for  him  if  the  weathai 
be  still,  for  then  he  can  soon  disengage  himself  and  fly 
away;  if  not,  a  drop  of  water  would  up;et  the  little 
boat  and  drown  the  sailor  before  he  could  free  himself. 
But  once  safe  and  free,  off  he  flies  to  pursue  his  prey, 
both  man  and  beast.  The  proboscis,  or  long  nose, 
like  the  elephant's  trunk,  is  very  beautiful  in  the  gnat. 
It  is  through  this  trunk,  that  it  draws  the  juices  on 
which  it  feeds.  On  it  are  five  or  six  minute  little 
spikes,  some  sharp-edged,  like  razors,  others  with 
heads  like  arrows.  These  little  spikes,  stuck  into  the 
flesh,  act  like  the  suckers  of  a  pump.  Into  the 
wound  caused  by  these  spikes  the  insect  injects  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor,  which  renders  the  blood 
more  fluid,  and  causes  irritation.  Front  *^ Little  Folks  " 
/or  Juh: 

Annual  Weeds.  —  A  curious  subject  for  in- 
quiry by  the  botanist  might  be  found  in  the  singu- 
lar  characteristic  displayed  by  certain  annual  weeds 
in  affecting  some  years  more  than  others,  and 
on  the  favoured  occasions  literally  cropping  the 
unclean  soil  with  its  growth.  Thus  last  year 
Groundsel  made  a  marvellous  growth,  and  its 
abundance  was  generally  remarked.  On  many  pieces 
of  ground  that  had  remained  uncultivated  until  late  in 
the  season  the  growth  was  so  thick  that  the  cutting 
it  with  a  hook  was  found  to  be  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  clearing  it  away.  This  year  the  same  soil 
is  producing  but  little  Groundsel,  and  a  great  crop  of 
the  white  Daisy  flowered,  well-known  in  country  dis- 
tricts as  Morgan.  This  is  most  abundant,  and  almost 
smothers  other  weeds  with  its  thick  growth.  Some- 
times we  find  the  land  smothered  with  Shepheid's 
Purse,  at  other  times  Chickweed,  at  others  the  red 
Mayweed,  at  others  Charlock,  and  so  on  ad  inHnitutii, 
It  may  perchance  be  the  case  that  hitherto  these 
curious  facli  have  only  been  observed  by  the  un- 
scientific cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  have  mentally 
made  their  observations  but  have  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  proceed  on  from  effect  to  cause.  It  may  be 
that  the  soil  is  full  of  seeds  that  lie  dormant  until 
some  season  better  favouring  the  growth  of  certain 
kinds  sets  all  within  the  reach  of  light  and  life  into 
germination,  but  conjecture  can  hardly  get  beyond 
that.  The  marvellous  sustaining  power  of  seeds  is 
evidenced  when  soil  that  has  not  perchance  seen  the 
light  for  tbouiands  of  years  is  brought  tu  the  surface 
and  then  found  to  be  teeming  with  life  and  vegetation, 
and  yet  of  plants  probably  identical  with  those  then 
growing  wild  around.  A  field  well  worthy  the  scrutiny 
of  an  inquiring  mind  is  here  open.  The  subject  has 
been  under  ubservation  at  Rothamsted  for  many 
years,  and  we  trust  the  report  on  the  subject  may  not 
long  be  delayed. 

Vitality  ok  Serds. — At  the  Middlesex  In- 
dustrial Schools,  Fcltham,  there  may  be  seen 
growing  a  fine  breadth  of  Cabbage  raised  from 
Kcd  saved  ten  years  previously.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  proof  of  the  vitality  of  seed  of  the  Brassici 
^mily  when  it  is  carefully  stored.  At  the  same 
place  might  be  observed  a  useful  illustration  of 
how  to  make  an  ordinary  greenhouse  available 
for  the  summer  growth  of  Cucumbers.  The  house 
has  a  span-roof,  and  has  20-inch  shelves  running 
round  the  sides,  and  a  3-feet  flat  stage  in  the  centre. 
The  house  is  chiefly  used  to  winter  bedding  plants. 
Assoonasthesearecleared  outin  May,  9-inch  boardsare 
fixed  round  the  sides  of  the  stages,  and  the  space  inside 
filled  with  good  loil.    The  plaaU  have  been  previously 


raised  in  a  small  frame,  and  are  then  turned  out — a 
row  all  round  the  house  and  two  rows  down  the 
middle  ;  these  are  trained  to  stakes,  and  soon  produce 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  One  seedling  kind,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  was  remarkably  good. 

A  TRAVELLER,  in  passing  through  a  country  in 
Persia,  chanced  to  take  into  his  Imnd  a  piece  of  clay 
which  lay  by  the  wayside,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he 
fumul  it  to  exhale  the  mo>t  delightful  fragrance. 
"Thou  art  but  a  poor  piece  of  clay,"  said  he  ;  "an 
unsightly,  unattractive,  poor  piece  of  clay  ;  yet  how 
fr.igrant  art  tliou  !  how  refreshing  !  Whence  hast  tliou 
this  fragrance?"  The  clay  replied,  ''I  have  been 
dwelling  with  the  Rose."  Shirley  Hibbcrd^  in  the 
'*  Amateurs  Rose  Book.'* 


'  There's  a  bower  of  Roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  to  it  all  the  day  long  ; 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream 
To  sit  in  the  Roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 
'  That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

Rut  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think,  Is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 
Are  the  Roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer?  " 

Aloore, 


(Enquiries. 

He  tkat guestioneili  vtiech  siuxlllearn  much, — BAf:oN. 

197.  Passiflora  gracilis.— Can  any  reader  oblige 
the  Kditors  with  a  few  seeds  of  this  Passion-flower? 

198.  Rose. — Would  any  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  recommend  me  a  good,  large,  sweet-scented, 
red  Rose  to  climb  against  a  white  house,  with  a  south- 
eastern iispect,  in  the  South  of  England?  Di, 

199.  Veitcii's  Seehling  Pine-apple.  —Can  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  give  nie  information  concerning 
this  Pine-apple,  of  which  1  have  read  in  some  of  the 
gardening  papers  that  it  is  a  most  useful  variety  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  use,  second  only  to  the  Smooth 
Cayenne,  while  it  is  as  free  to  increase  as  the  Queen. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  be  tinged  with  dark  red  at  the 
margin,  and  the  fruit  to  be  pyramidal,  with  broad  flat 
dark  yellow  pips,  tinged  with  red.  G.  M. 

200.  Reclamation  of  Land. — Some  four  years  ago 
the  sea  overflowed  one  of  my  fields,  and  I  have  since 
been  unable  to  cultivate  anything  on  it  with  success. 
I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  or  some  of  your 
practical  readers  will  kindly  offer  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  treating  the  soil.  Agricola. 


Black  Aphis  ON  Peach  Trees —These  are,  as  you 
say,  a  fearful  pest.      There  is  no  remedy  so  successlul 
as  fumigation.      Fumigate — fumigate.     It  is   almost 
impossible  to  destroy  them  by  any  washing  or  dressing, 
one  is  sure  to  escape  somehow,    and  they  breed  so 
rapidly. 
Books  on  Roses  :  Lieutenant.   The  Rose  Garden,  by 
William  Paul  (Kent  &  Co.)  ;  A  Book  About  Roses,  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  (Blackvvood  &  Co  )  ;  Mr.  Cran- 
ston's Ca/^wnz/  Directions  /or  the  Rose  ;  Mr.  Rivers' 
Rose  Amateur's  Guide  (Longman),  and  Mr.  Hibberd's 
Amateur's  Rose  Book   (Groombridge).      We  cannot 
quote  the  prices. 
ExHiHiTiNG    Pelargoniums:    Bull  S^   Co.   and  F. 
Perkins.   Rule  17  decides  the  question.     Though  your 
schedule  docs  not  expressly  stipulate  that  single  plants 
should  be  shown,  it  is  always  understood  that  exhibi- 
tion specimens  such  as  these  should  not  be  "made 
up"  plants.     This  is  the  rule  of  the   Royiil   Horticul- 
tural Society  as  referred  to  in  the  rule  above  named, 
and  also  of  common  sense  ;  and   therefore  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  compound  plants  were  properly  dis- 
qualified. 
House  Plants  :  Green  Leaves.  The  Indiarubber,  Ficus 
elastica,    the    Indian    Fan-Palm,   Latania  borbonica, 
Aralia  Sieboldi  or  japonica,  and  the  variegated  form 
of  Aspidistra  lurida.     The  Aralia  is  probably  the  plant 
you  cannot  remember  the  name  of. 
Insects:   C.    \V.  S.    i.  The  spotted  weevil  is  a  new 
species  believed  to  be  from  I'xiiador,  which  was  un- 
known  until  two  or  three   months  ago,    when   two 
specimens  were  taken  by  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Orchid- 
house,  feeding  on  Orchids,  and  it  was  then  described 
by  Mr.  Pascoe,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society  0/ London,  1877,  under  the  name  of  Cholus 
Forbesii.     Although  found  on  a  Dendrobe  that  does 
not  at  all  imply  that  it  is  a  native  of  India,     The  genus 
Cholus  is  a  well-known  South  American  form,  confined 
to  that  continent.     2.   The  two  caterpillars  are  the 
common  surface  grubs  of  the  garden — larvoe  of  the 
Cabbage  moth — Mamestra  brassiciT:. 
Names  of  I'lants  :  T.  R.    i,  Pyrus  nivalis,  Austria; 
■2,    Shepherdia  canadensis,   Canada. —  T.    Lloyd,    i, 
the  Maidenhair  tree,  Salisburia  adiantifolia  ;   2,   th« 
cut-leaved  AXdQX.—Philadelphus,     Philadelphus  lati- 
folius.  — C  R.  I  and  2,  garden  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themum frutescens. —  William  Gray,    i,   Dictamnus 
fraxinella  ;    2,    Heraerocallis  minor  gramineum  ;    3, 


Eranthemum  Cooperi.— _5'.  G-  W-  Moltkia  petnea. 
— G.  Marshall,  i,  Valeriana  Phu  ;  2,  Dicentra  for- 
mosa  ;  3,  Polemonium  cosruleum  var.  ;  4,  Clarkia 
pulchella  flore-pleno  ;  5,  Helianthemum  mutabile  ; 
6,  H.  apenninum. — A.  G.  G.  Magnolia  acuminata. — 
L.  Hartley,  i,  next  week  ;  2,  send  fresh  specimens 
and  leaves  of  both. —  T.  Wilkinson.  The  Bougain- 
villeas  both  belong  to  the  same  species.  It  agrees 
very  well  with  specimens  collected  by  Tweedie  in 
South  Brazil,  having  the  same  small  subglabrous 
leaves.  There  is  also  a  specimen  of  it  named  B.  bra- 
ziliensis,  but  Chiosy  sinks  this  under  B.  spectabilis.  It 
seems  to  be  intermediate  between  typical  B.  specta- 
bilis and  B.  glabra.— C  Harris.  Bromus  racemosus. 
—  /ohnson,  \'erbascum  nigrum.  —  A,  O,  Walker 
Humata  (or  Davallia)  Tyermanni. 

Pitcher  ON  Cabbage-leaf:  L.  b'  S.  Not  very  rare. 
It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  thr  Chronicle. 

Rose  Petals  :  A.  S.,  Gravesend.—WeW  dry  the  petals 
in  a  warm,  well- vent ila'ed  room,  not  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  subsequently  turn  them  out  of  the  jar  occa- 
sionally. 

Seedling  Pansies.  T.  Kettle.  The  white  and  yellow 
varieties  are  very  poor.  The  others  are  pretty,  but  not 
novel  in  colour,  of  fair  form,  but  deficient  in  size. 

Sterile  Strawberries  ;  H.  S.  No!  We  cannot 
explain  why  your  Strawberries  have  not  set  their  fruit. 
Had  frost  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  We  have  also 
seen  the  flowers  scorched  by  the  bright  sun. 

Strawberries:  J.  Wilson.  We  do  not  recognise 
them  in  the  damaged  condition  in  which  they  reached 
us.  Ripe  Strawberries  are  not  fit  subjects  to  send 
through  the  post  to  name. 

Vines  :  W.  R.  R.  The  berries  are  not  diseased,  but 
what  is  generally  termed  "scalded  " — an  injury  due  to 
the  action  of  bright  sunlight  on  them  while  they 
have  been  bathed  in  dew.  To  prevent  this  give  a  little 
air  earlier  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  dry  up  any  atmo- 
spheric moisture  before  the  sun  gets  too  powerful. 

Yam  :  E.  W.  If  you  mean  Dioscorea  batatas,  it  may  be 
cut  into  pieces  and  planted  the  same  time  as  Potatos, 
or  a  little  earlier. 

Communications  Received.— \V.  Swan  (very  curious  ;  we 
will  examine  and  report.  Meanwhile,  if  another  specimsn 
appear^,  please  send  it  in  a  tin  box.  Tlic  .specimen  sent  was 
smashed  and  withered).— C.  P.— A  P.— An  Old  Auctioneer 
(plea.se  oblige  us  witli  your  name  and  address)  — W.  ii,  S. — 
C.  H.  (thanks).— J.  D.— J.  M..  Bagshoi.— W.  E.— H. 
(under  consideration). —A.  D.— T.  B.— J.  G.  &  Co. — 
W.  h.  H. — An  Old  Orchid  Grower  (please  send  us  your  name 
and  address). 


arluts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  26. 
The  supply  of  fruit  now  reaching  us  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  was  anticipated,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, prices  have  been  good.  Raspberries  and  black 
Currants  are  in  demand,  but  Cherries  sell  badly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  state  they  arrive  in.  All  hothouse 
fruits  have  experienced  a  fall.  James  Webber^  Whole- 
sale Atple  Market, 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Balsams,  per  dozen  4  0-12  o 
Beddiiig-out    plants, 


per  doz. 
—  in  boxes,  each 
Begonias,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  do. 
Calceolaria   . . 
Clemat 


6-30 
16-26 
6  0-12  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen,.  4  0-18  o 
Heaths,  variety,  doz,  1 2  0-60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0-18  o 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6  0-2+  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  i  6-  6  o 
Miguouette,  per  doz.  30-90 
Myrtles,  do. , .         --30-90 


6  0-24  o  j  Palms  in  varlety.each  3  6-21  o 
Cockscombs,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o  Pelargoniums,  p.  doz,  9  0-36  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  3  o-  9  o  I    —  scarlet,  per  doz.  26-90 

Cypenis.do 6  0-12  o     Petunias,  per  doz.  ..   6  0-18  o 

Dracaena  terminalis   30  0-60  o  1  Rhodaiithe,  per  doz.   6  0-12  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o  Roses,  per  dozen  ..18  0-60  o 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz.  40-..  j  —  fairy,  per  dozen  4  0-12  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each     z  6-15  o  '  Valottapurpur.,  doz.  12  0-18  o 

Cut  Flowers. 

*.  d,  s.  d. 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 

Calceolaria,    p,    bun.   10-20 

Carnations,  per  dozen  06-20 

—  12  bunches  ..  30-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches     ..  ..20—60 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  20-90 
Heartsease,   12  bun,    16-60 

Heliotropes,    12  spr,  o  6-  i  o    Stephanolis,    12  spr. 
Lilies  (in  variety),  12  Stocks.  12  bunches.. 

sprays         ..         ..10-20     Sweet  Peas,   12   bun. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums,  la  spr.  06-20 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Pinks  (white  and  co- 
loured), 12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 

Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Rocket,  12  bunches  30-60 
Roses(oiitdr.).i2  bun.  2  6-  9  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.    i   6-12  o 

—  inons,  12  bunches  6  0-12  o 
2  o-  9  o 
40-80 
30-90 


Mignonette,  la  bun.  40-90     Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun, 
Myosotis,  12  bunch.  3  0-12  o     Trop<£olum,  12  bun. 

Vegetables. 
s.  d,  a.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Aubergines,   p.    doz.   20-.. 
Beans,     French,    per 

bushel         . .  . . lo  o-   . . 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    10-20 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch.,  o  7-0  10 
Cauliflowers,  perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle..  16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  . .   30-  . . 

Cucumbers,  each  ..06-16 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 

Goo.sebcrries,   green, 

per  quart   . .  ..06-., 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ,.  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p,  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..02-04 


4  0-12  o 
10-40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mint,    green,    bunch  06-., 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,  12    bunches  90-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-., 
Peas,  green,  p.   bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  i  6-  .. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ..  10-.* 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  06-08 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  tb.  ..06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  30-  .. 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

—  new.  per  bundle  i  o-  x  6 
Vegetable    Marrows, 

doz.  ..         ..  a  o-  3  o 


Potatos  (new)  ;— Jersey  Kidneys,  101.  V>  14*.  per  cwt.  ;  Rounds, 
95.  lo  lOJ.  per  cwl. 
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Fruit. 
s,  d.  s.  d.  \ 
Apricots,  per  box    . .  20-301  Oranges,  per  icxj     . 
Cherries,  p.   ^<-sieve  60-80'  Peaches,  per  doz.    . 
Curraiiis,  recl,i<-siev.  30-361  Pears,  per  doz. 
—  black,  p.  }^-sieve  50-561  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . ,    r  6-  6  o     Strawberries,  p   lb. , 

Lemons,  per  100      ..  8  0-12  o  |  Figs,  green,  eacli    . 
Melons,  each  ..  4  o-ro  o  | 


20-60 
04-16 
04-10 


SEEDS. 

London  :  July  25. — Increased  animation  now  cha- 
racterises the  trade  for  farm  seeds.  For  Trefoils  espe- 
cially ihere  is  a  good  speculative  inquiry  ;  and  for  such 
parcels  a^  have  changed  hands  an  advance  of  £2.  to  ^3 
per  ton  has  been  realised.  As  regards  white  Clovers 
there  is  also  a  firmer  feeling.  Of  red  Clover  seed  the 
English  crop  will  not,  it  is  said,  be  large.  The  arrivals 
of  home-grown  TrifolJum  are  every  week  becoming  more 
numerous.  With  a  feeble  demand  and  a  large  supply 
close  at  hand  prices  naturally  keep  at  a  low  level.  No 
imports  of  this  article  from  France  are  yet  reported  ; 
indeed,  this  season,  both  as  respects  time  and  also 
quality,  the  French  are  behind  the  English — at  any  rate, 
so  far  as  the  London  market  is  concerned.  A  few 
choice  samples  of  line  black  sowing  Rape  seed  have 
come  to  hand,  which  have  been  readily  placed  at 
rate.s  fairly  remunerative  to  the  grower.  So  soon 
as  the  threshing  of  this  description  becomes  more 
general,  quotations  will,  it  is  believed,  recede  consider- 
ably. There  is  a  good  sale  for  field  Mustard  seed. 
Canary  seed  continues  quite  a  dead  letter.  Blue  Peas, 
in  sympathy  with  the  late  improvement  in  the  corn 
trade,  are  hardening  in  value.  John  Shaw  &*  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  was  decidedly  firm. 
Wheat  may  be  quoted  is.  per  qr.  dearer  than  on  Mon- 
day se'nnight.  Barley  moved  off  quietly  at  an  advance 
of  IS.  per  quarter  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  this 
day  week.  Malt  was  without  appreciable  change.  Oats 
were  the  turn  dearer,  and  in  the  value  of  Maize  an  im- 
provement of  IS.  on  the  week  may  be  reported.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  held  for  full  prices,  while  as  regards  flour 
there  was  a  limited  trade  doing  on  last  week's  terms. — 
On  Wednesday  the  amount  of  business  done,  either 
separately  as  respects  the  various  articles  or  as  a  whole, 
was  the  reverse  of  encouraging  to  factors.  The  market, 
however,  partook  of  the  same  firmness  of  tone,  and 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  descriptions  of  produce  may 
be  quoted  fully  as  dear  as  on  Monday. — Average  prices 
of  corn  for  the  week  ending  July  21  : — Wheat,  631.  ; 
Barley,  32J.  c^d.  ;  Oats,  28/.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  :~ Wheat,  48^.  zd.\  Barley,  30?.  iid.; 
Oats,  zZs.  $d. 

CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  trade  in  beasts  was 
dull,  owing  greatly  to  the  restrictions  again  issued  as  to 
the  removal  of  cattle,  and  prices  on  the  average  were 
unaltered.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  small.  Trade  was 
active  for  them  at  advanced  rates.  Choice  lambs  and 
calves  were  in  demand,  at  a  slight  advance.  Quotations  : 
— Beasts,  45.  6d,  to  $s.  2d.,  and  5^.  Bd.  to  6s.  2d.  ; 
calves,  5J-.  to  6.(.  ^d.  ;  sheep,  5J.  ^d.  to  5^.  Sd.,  and  6s. 
to  7J.  ;  lambs,  ys.  to  8i-.  ;  pigs,  4s.  ^d.  to  5^".  ^d. — 
Thursday's  market  generally  was  quiet.  Supplies  of 
beasts  were  rather  large  for  a  Thursday, 
was  quiet,  at  barely  Monday's  prices, 
steady,  but  with  only  a  moderate  inquiry. 


firm.     Calves  and  pigs  sold  at  about  late  rates. 


The  demand 
Sheep  were 
Lambs  ruled 


HAY. 

At  Whitechapel  on  Tuesday  good  fodder  was  in 
demand  at  full  prices,  but  the  trade  was  dull  for  inferior 
sorts.  Prime  Clover,  looj'.  to  140^.  ;  inferior,  85J.  to 
95J.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  i24J.  ;  inferior,  yos. 
to  855.;  and  straw,  44J.  to  6oj^.  per  load. — The  supply  of 
fodder  on  Thursday  was  large,  the  trade  for  which  was 
dull,  and  prices  for  new  and  inferior  sorts  were  lower. 
Quotations :  —  Clover,  best,  loos.  to  i40j-.  ;  inferior, 
85J.  to  955.  ;  hay,  best,  gos.  to  124J.  ;  inferior,  yos.  to 
851.  ;  and  straw,  44-f.  to  60s.  per  load.  —  Cumberland 
Market  quotations  : — Superior  old  meadow  hay,  130J. 
to  1355.  ;  inferior,  gos.  to  ioSj.  ;  new  hay,  84.r.  to  ioSj.  ; 
superior  old  Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  iioj.  to 
120J.  ;  new  Clover,  BSs.  to  ioSj.  ;  and  straw,  58^.  to  6y. 
per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  reports  state  that  the 
supplies  continue  moderate,  and  for  all  descriptions 
trade  remains  steady.  Kent  Regents,  2405.;  Essex 
Regents,  220.^.;  Kentshaws,  1501.  to  r6oJ. ;  Essex  shaws, 
150J.  to  I70J-. ;  Jersey  round,  130J.  to  150.^.;  Jersey 
kidneys,  200^.  to  220^. ;  Cherbourg  round,  i20i.  to  140J. ; 
Cherbourg  kidneys,  180s,  to  zoos,  per  ton. — The  imports 
into  London  last  week  comprised  5416  baskets  from 
Rotterdam,  294  barrels  273  baskets  144  casks  Dunkirk, 
289  barrels  132  casks  Hamburg,  635  cases  Cherbourg, 
313  St.  Vaast,  467  baskets  200  hampers  Antwerp,  114 
packages  Boulogne,  112  St.  Nazaire,  31  Lisbon,  and 
25  bags  Barfieur. 

COALS. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  house  coals  at  market 
on  Wednesday.  "Best"  realised  former  prices,  while 
"  seconds  "  advanced  s^-  per  ton.  Quotations  : — Walls 
End— Hetton,  19J.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  ijs.  3(f.  ;  Haw- 
thorns, 17J.  3(/.  ;  Lambton,  18s.  6d.  ;  South  Hetton, 
igs.  ;>East  Hartlepool,  iZs.  gd. 


THOMAS'S 

EW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

Wo.    508. 

I'cry  strong  and  dnrihle.     Reduced  Prices,  1S77. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactmed,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  AND  SPACED  2  FiiET  APART,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES  :— 

6  feet  Mgli,  63.  per  yard ;  7  feet  higli,  73.  per  yard. 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3^-. 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  Included. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  40^,  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  ol  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285    and     362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON,     W. 

HORTICULTURAL     IRON    and    WIRE 
WORKS. 

For  Conservatories. 
Wirework  Baskets. 
Wirework  Trellis. 
Wirework  Flower 

Stands. 
Ironwork  Flower 

Stands. 

Balloon  and  other 

Trainers. 

Garden. 
Wirework  Arches. 
Wirework  Roseries. 
Wirework  Summer- 
houses. 
Wirework  Screens. 
Wirework  Hurdle 
Fencing. 
Iron  and  Wire 
Espaliers. 
Iron  Gates. 

Water-piping  laid  on 
in  Gardens. 

Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

of  Designs. 

R.    HOLLIDAY,    Iron   and  Wire   Works,    2A,    Portobello 
Terrace,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W. 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES, 


GALVANISED    FITTINGS   FOR   WIRING 
FRUIT   WALLS. 


F. 


MOETON    &    CO. 

(Limited),   LIVERPOOL 

(NAYLOR    STREET     IRONWORKS), 
are  now  able,  having   improved  manufacturing  appli- 
ances, to  supply  these  at  following  close  prices,  for  cash 
to  accompany  order  :  — 

TIGHTENING  RAIDISSEURS  ..     2i.  8./.  per  dozen. 

TERMINAL  HOLDFASTS  ..        ..     i    S  ditto 

EYES  for  GUIDING  the  WIRES  ..    o    s  ditto 

WIRE,  best  quality    .. i  loperiooyds. 

WINDING  KEY  (only  one  required)       ..04 

All  Gah'aniscd.      Bags  for  packing  extra. 
Apply  for   Illustrated   CATALOGUE,  which  contains  also 
full  particulars  of  F.  M.  R  Co.'s  well  known  system  of 
WIRE    CABLE    FENCING,    IRON    ENTRANCE    and 

FIELD  GATES,  in  great  variety  of  design. 
HURDLES,   CONTINUOUS    FENCING,  &c.,    adapted 
for  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm. 


London  Brandt:  — 

DELAHAY    STREET,   WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


NETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight.  Birds,  &c  ,  2  yards  wide,  3.^.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20J. 
4  yards  wide,  kd.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  20J. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  anyof  the  above  pur 
poses,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6rf.per  yard;  4  yard; 
wide,  15.  per  yard  :  K-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  1  j.  hd.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  65.  fii  and  ^s.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge, 


Silver  Medal.  1874. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER,- 
Fitst-class  Certificate,  1867;  Highly  Commended,  1873 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  lono;  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 


"  This  rSoiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat 
from  the  fire." — Gardeners'  Magazine,  p.  254. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  burn  any  kind  of 
fuel,  is  the  Terminal  Saddle." — yournal of  Horticntlurc,  p.  327. 
"  For  moderate  cost  and  real  efiiciency  the  Terniinal  Saddle 
is  one  of  the  very  best."— 7'//f  Garden^  p.  95. 
Prospectus  post  free, 
T.  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

S  T  E  V  E  IST  S ' 

TRENTHAM  ^GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 


After  lon^  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.    Sic,    &c. 
Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 


'ONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


L" 


These  Toilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— vix..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  doabouttwicetheamountof  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Feet. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

£  s.    d. 

20  in. 

18   „ 

iS  „ 

300 

700 

20  ,, 

18    „ 

24  „ 

400 

800 

20   „ 

30  ,. 

500 

goo 

24   „ 

24    „ 

24   „ 

700 

12    0    0 

=4    .. 

24   „ 

3>  .. 

850 

14    0    0 

=4   .. 

24    ,. 

36   „ 

1,000 

t6     Q     0 

24    ,. 

24    M 

48  „ 

1,400 

20    0    0 

28    „ 

28    „ 

60   „ 

i,8oo 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  Balham  Hill,  S.W., 
May  2g,  1873. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s.iy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  bum  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 

PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.  E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 


RUSTIC 

Garden  Furniture 


-=.<^^'^^^-^   GREAT    VARIETY. 

Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  'J  ents.  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs. 
and  Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Water 
Barrows,  Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools,  Fancy  Wirework, 
Birdcages,  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Furniture  at 
lowest  marked  prices. 

CA  TALOGUES    POST-FREE. 

THE  PANKLTBANON,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  \V. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  yi. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  a,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London."N.\V. 


T     O     H 
O   GREENHC 


N  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,         1  p,„„  cm\ 

VINERIES-all  the  latest  improvements,      >,„   ^IWi 

GLASSHOUSES-perfect  ventilation,  )  '°  -lUUU. 

HORTICULTURAL    U  U  I  LDER  and  T  I  M  BE  R 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


{Surrey  Sii/e,  Blackjriars  Briih^e), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Coimeetioiis,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


FBICE  LIST   on   appli- 
cation, or  "Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
MJ  (Seventh  Edition), 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  inlio  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666.  Gardcneri  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham.  1872), 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1S72). 

PATENT  "  EXCELSIOR  "  BOILER  (1871). 

"TREN-PHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  wilh  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

P.VTENP  PAX  TON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 
"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  noiLER  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROITGH. 


HoilicuUural  Buildings  erected  on  Messenger's  &  Co.  s  Patent  Method  of  Construction  are  very  strong,  moa 
fhirall,\  li'^hl,  elegant,  amply  ventilated,  perfect  ffficieiuy  for  intended  purpose  is  guurantcci! ,  are  economical  in  cost 
and  mainienavce':  combine  the  peculitr  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  lion  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MESSENdKR  ANtJ  (,'0.,  Irom  their  long  experience,   and  having  large   Works  exclusively  devoted   to   the 
Construction  and  Heating  of  Horticultural  liuildmgs,  are  in   a  position  to  execute  with   despatch,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  Ortlers  with  which  they  an;  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  limber  used. 
The  Plans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plans  and  Bslimatct  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Parliculan  by  Post.     Ladies  and  Genllimeii  wail:J  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CAT.-\LOOUE  of  DE.SUiN'S,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
thirty-three  stamps.  Cenllemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  elTiciency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novit  Plant  Protector,  sent  free. 


E 


Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOP 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street.  Birminsrham.     Established  a.d.  iSiS. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  si.  each. 
S^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses   in    the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 

Bl'ilder,  Finsbiiry  Steam  Joinery  Work.-^, 
lai.  I'unhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


w. 


Estimate!,   given  on  '^ppllC^tlo^  for  C  RELNHOUtiEb  -ind 
CONSERVAIORIES  of  all  kinds   ^nd  to  iny  design 

GAKDEN  EOXbS  and  LIGHTS.  EslIi. 

Portable  llox  with  One  Light,  6  feel  by  4  feet,  slazed  s.    d 
good    i6-oz.    sheet  glass,    painted  four  coats,  and 

packed  ready  for  use        . .          . .          . .          .  •       _    -  ■  35     " 

Portable  Box   with  Two  Lights,  as  ahove,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4, feet 65    o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painied  nor  glazed       . .          . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  \  coats  10    o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .          . .          .  •  60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats             .  •          . .          . .  16     6 


ROSSERtRUSSELL 

Horticultural  rMp  1 M  rrneVENTiLMiNO 
WARMiiW    tlNullNttlVv)  Sanitary 


Ventilminch- 
I -Sanitary  . 


/inCl{lTCCTU[^E  ;qPPLlED  TO  CONgE  WTOl^lEj 


HE/ITING  APP/lR/fU^  OF  EVEf^Y   DE^CfilP'flOK. 

By  Hot  WATER,  S'*'eam  or  Warmed  A15 

See       ILLUSTRATI2D    CATALOGUE     PoST  lilEE 

Designs  "fr  Estimates  on  AppLicflTtotJ. 


0FFICESlj-,SH0WROOMS.4'6€HARlNdCRgS,S. 

WORKS.  "^'"J.EENS  Wharf  Hammer.smith-;, 


Bosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  nude  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plniiier  sorts  are  siienially  ,.iii,.i.,..,,..,..,„..v..^ 
suited  for  KITCHEN  "^^^^^^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they  FJiB^ggSy 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,  '^■-  ^.^^  "f 
take    up    little    room,    and,  ^^ 

once   put  down,   incure   110  ^^Sl 

further   labour   or  expense,  ■ 

as  do  "grown"  Edgintrs,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  S:c,,  in  Artiticial  Stone. 
very  durable  and  of  superior  fuiish,  and  in  great  varieiy  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers.  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars.  S  E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsiand  Road.  E, 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATINvi  liOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
IJKICKS. 

Illustrated  Pi  ice  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Tr-^de  supplied, 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
fur  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.  Balconies,  I'tc. 
frJHi  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining   Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  D.iths,  itc   Grooved  and  other  Siahle 

Paving  of  great  durahiliiy,  ^Vall  Copings,  Dr.-ihi  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.   Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  itc. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO..  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain   as  desired.     Prices  by  Pos(  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  fiom 
Pits  to  anv  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  fiee  by  post, 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Fcnicri.-s. 
KENT  PEATS  or  r.OAM  supplied  at  lowest  rales  in -iny 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  ANi.  CO.— Addresses  see  ahov«. 

N.  B.— Orders  nrompily  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Di'counl  to  tlie  Tiade. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERV    ADDtTIONAL    LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30J. 

Page  ;£9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        ..         , .         . ,         ■•330 

OABDfiNERS,   AND   OTHERS,  WANTlCfa    PLACES, 

26  words  IS.  6ii.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID, 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  $5.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  /or  t/ie  current  iveek  MUST  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 


All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdo.m  :  12  Months.  £,i  is.  lod. ;  6  Months, 

lis.  lid.  :   ^  Months.  6s. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


PuBLLSHiNG  OFFICE  and  OFFICE  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES, 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINBURGH, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  GoTernmenta, 
10,000  of  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway   and  Canal   Companies,   Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, Ice,  &c.. 
Is  extensive:!/  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WOEK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

So/d  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and   Testimonials    Post   Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

And  21.  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

No  Agents. 


Oil  Paint  No  Lonifp'-  TTeeessary. 


TTILL        AND        SMITH'S        BLACK 

rr.  VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  white  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  req^uires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u^^pd  cold.  It  is  used  m  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  heve  been  received,  which  Hill  &.  Sivhth  will 
forward  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877. 

"The  Ryleys,  Alderly  Edge,  Majichestcr.—yiesst?..  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs,— For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,"  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I cofisider  it  tJie.  best  thing  kno^uiifor  tJte preservation  o/all 
outdoor  lujrk,  eit/ier  luood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully,  Alfred  Lowe.  T- P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley;  and  iiS,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
■whom  only  it  can  he  obtained. 

CA  UTION.—lt  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM   PLOUGHING   MACHINERY. 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  tile  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT:  72,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.G.  ;  and  g.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES  : 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of  three 
and  one-fifth  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

Farms,  Estates.  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a   Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandCou7ities 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  JSIidland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
EuRVENicu,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent,     Post  paid  tdj.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).  ^Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Uuchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crcpin, 
Comte  de  Comer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puy.lt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jonpkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L,  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  II.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxeni,  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom: — One  year, 
los.,  p.iyable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  145,  Rue  de  Bru.'^elles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chiel  Post-office,  Ghent. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

and 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office- Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ,, ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.G. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirlc,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  13,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  ..   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisots, 


THE    FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST 
for  AUGUST  will    contain  Illustrations  and  Articles  on 
Horticultural  Subjects,  as  follows  : — 
New  Border  Tulips,  with  Coloiind  Plate. 
The  Old  Hammersmiih  Lettuce.     By  Mr.  H.  Knight. 
The  Ana;ctochiIu3.     By  Mr.  T.  Eaines. 
Dahlias  Unlifted.     By  K.  T.  J. 
La.xton's   New   Peas — Harbinger    and   Marvel.      Bj'    Mr.    R. 

Gilbert. 
Peach  Blister.     By  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith C/Z/i/s^/ataa 
The  Hardy  Fruit  Crops  in  1S77.     By  Mr.  W.  Tillery. 
The   Culture  of  Wall  Fruits,    Chapter    X.  :  The    Peach    and 

Nectarine.     By.  Mr.  J.  t^ox. 
The  National  Rose  Society,  with  the  Awards. 
The  Season  to  Pot  Camellias.     By  J.  M.  P. 
Apricot  Diseases.     By  M.  T. 
Villa  Gardening  for  August.     By  D. 
The  Dymond  Peach,  with  Coloured  Plate. 
Cissus  discolor  as  a  Wall  Plant.     By  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish. 
The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Southern  Show, 

with  the  Awards. 
The  Scoitish  Pansy  Society,  with  the  Awards. 
Garden  Gossip— Obituary. 

Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly. 
London  :  W.  KENT  AND  CO.,  23,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3^.  (,d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  EROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  hy  Messrs; 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


1^  ADVERTISERS  an  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  7iot  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 

-L  on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness._  Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required.— Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN.  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER,  where  two  others  are  kept  ;  he  must  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  JManagement  of  Vines  and  Forcing  Fruit. 
To  live  at  lodge,  and  Wife  to  open  gate.  Wages.  30,?,  a  week. 
—Apply,  by  letter,  Mr.  C.  38,  WJgmore  Street,  W. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER,  where  two  are  kept.  Married,  without 
family.  Must  understand  his  dulies  — both  Vines,  Houses, 
Forcing,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Unexceptionable  character,' 
State  age,  services,  wa.ges,  &c.— R.  L.  L.,  Esq.,  Sandridee 
Park,  near  Melksham,  Wilts.  '        h  .  u  .u^c 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  efficient  SINGLE- 
HANDED  GARDENER,  well  experienced  in 
Greenhouse  Work,  and  the  Growing  of  Plants  for  Cut  Blooms, 
also  the  general  routine  of  Gardening. — Address,  stating  wages 
references,  G.  CORNELL,  Florist,  Coleshill,  near  Birmingham.' 

WANTED,  a  good  WORKIN gT^GArI 
DENER,  who  well  understands  his  business,  for  a 
place  a  few  miles  froni  London.  Two  men  and  a  boy  kept 
besides.  Married,  without  family  preferred.  Wages  255.  per 
week,  with  small  cott.ige.  Good  character  required  from  last 
situation.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  statins  ability,  age,  and  all 
particulars,  to  W.,  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

ANTED,  at  the  Royal  Masonic   Institu- 

tion  for  Girls,  St.  Tohn's  Hill,  Eattersea  Rise,  S  W.,  a 
MAN  and  WIFE,  without  children,  the  Man  to  act  as  GAR- 
DENER and  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  the  Wife  also 
to  make  herself  useful.  Age  not  to  exceed  35.  joint  wages 
.j£4oper  annum,  board,  lodging,  fuel  and  light  provided.  Both 
Man  and  Wife  to  apply,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  Institution, 
St.  John's  Hill,  S.W.,  any  day  between  ioa.m,  and  6  p.m..  and 
afterwards,  with  Testimonials,  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Freemason's 
Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  V^.Q.,  on  Thursday, 
August  2,  at  4  o'clock  punctually.— J.  A.  RUCKER,  Chair- 
man  H.C.  :    R.  WENTWORTH  LITTLE,  Secretary. 

nnO  GARDENERS.— The  post  of  Gardener 

-L  to  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  is  vacant.  Applicants 
are  invited  to  address  Mr.  ALFRED  JAMES  SHEPHEARD, 
I,  King  Street,  Kensington.  W.,  before  Thursday,  August  3, 
stating  salary  required,  and  two  last  situations.  The  Gardener 
will  have  the  use  of  the  lodge  in  tlie  Square,  ~ 

Outdoor  Foreman. 

VX^ANTED,    an    active,    intelligent,    sober, 

»  »  single  MAN,  well  up  in  the  Culture  and  Propagation 
of  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  &c.— 
R.    P.     KER    and    SON,  Aigburth    Nursery,    Grassendale, 

Liverpool. 

Propagator  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  ftc. 
TDAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 

A  Man,  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  General  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  really  painstaking  Man.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 

VX/^ANTED,  an  IMPROVER,  for  the  outside 

»  »  m  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  under  Glass.  One 
who  has  had  some  experience  preferred.  A  first-rate  opening 
Premium  required.  —  Apply,  by  letter,  to  FRANCIS  & 
ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  The  "Upton"  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

WANTED,  as   SHOPMAN  and  occasional 

»  T  TRAVELLER,  a  thoroughly  experienced,  energetic 
Man  ;  m.-irried.  Unexceptionable  references  required  as  to 
ability,  &c.— Apply,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and  all  other 
particulars,  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Seed  Trade. 

TTDWARD    WEBB    and    SONS    have 

-i— J  vacancies  for  Two  experienced  young  Men,  as  ASSIST- 
ANTS in  the  VEGETABLE  SEED  DEPARTMENT  — 
Address,  with  full  particulars.  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
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WANTED,  a  SECOND  SHOPMAN  ; 
married  ;  must  be  industrious,  energetic,  well  up  to 
the  trade,  and  of  good  address. — Apply,  with  all  particulars,  to 
ALPHA,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6.  Leadeiihall  Street,  EC. 

ANTED,    a    BOOK-KEEPER    and 

CORRESPONDENT.  Must  understand  the  Seed 
Trade  and  be  Correct  at  Figures. — ^Apply.  stating  age,  salary 
expected,  and  particulars  of  lornier  situations,  to  B.  L.  PIER- 
POINT  AND  CO..  Seedsmen,  Horse  Market.  Warrington. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  intelligent,  respectable 
young  MAN,  with  some  experience,  in  a  small  Retail 
Shop,  and  to  make  out  Invoices,  Ac. — State  age,  reference, 
and  wages,  to  JAMES  IIIKD,  Nur<.eryinan.  Downhani- 

WANT     PLACES. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  E.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Head  Gardenere. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO,  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  W.A.NT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  London.  S.E. 

^       O      HENDERSON 

*~*  •  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London.  W. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age    36,    married, 

two  children  ;  thorough  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  years*  character, — T,  WOOD, 
Ansty  Manor,  Alton,  Hants. 

(I^ARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more 
^  are  kept. — Age  30.  married,  no  fimily  ;  twelve  years' 
experience.  Good  references. ^V.  Z.,  The  Pages,  HexhiU, 
Sussex. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married,  no 
family  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  all  its  branches.  Excellent  character. — A.,  Messis.  Jackson 
&  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  33.— /lo  will  be 
given  to  anyone  procuring  Advertiser  a  good  situation 
as  above.  Eighteen  years*  experience.  First-class  testimonials. 
—VERITAS,  2.  Westmoreland  Street.  Portland  Place,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  married,  without 
family.— W.  Hinds,  Gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Edwards- 
Moss,  Hart.,  Otterjpool,  near  Liverpool,  will  be  pleased  to 
recommend  as  above,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  thoroughly 
energetic  habits. 

ARDENER    (Head).  —  Age   30,    single  ; 

thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  character. — G.  D.,  27,  Rolceby  Road,  New 
Cross,  Deptford,  Kent. 

/^ARDENER     (Head),    to    any    Lady~~^ 

V_J  Gentleman.— Age  31.  married  :  thoroughly  competent  in 
all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  fifteen  years'  p.  actical  expe- 
rience. Five  years  in  last  situation.— X.  Y.,  85,  Palace  Road, 
New  Bromley.  Kent. 

?^RDENER    (Head).— GeoT'Fairbairn, 

V-^  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  his  Foreman  to  any  Ladv  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  a  really  good  man  No  Single-handed  place 
accepted.  Full  particulars  on  application.  —  Curraghmore 
Gardens,  Portlaw,  Waterford,  Ireland. 

ARDENER  (Head). —  Age  39,    married, 

without  encumbrance  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  Wife  can  attend  to  House  during 
absence  of  family.  Leaving  his  present  employment  owing  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment.  Can  have  unexception- 
able character  for  last  three  and  a  hall  years.  Suburbs  of 
London  preferred. — J.  C,  Guisnes  Court,  Kclvedon,  Essex, 

GARDE'nER  (Head),  age"4t,  married.— 
A  Gknti,fman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener 
to  any  Lady  or  Genilcman  requiring  a  really  useful  and  prac- 
tical man;  he  has  had  under  his  charge  for  ihree  years  a 
considerable  (|uantity  of  Glass,  large  G.irdcn,  Pleasure  f  Irounds, 
Park.  Plantations,  &c.  ;  he  is  aUo  sober  and  trustworthy  — 
M,  P.,  Post-olfice.  Halstead.  Essex. 

^ARDENER    (Head)— Age  40,   marrieTl 

*^  Scotch  ;  understands  the  Errly  and  Late  Forcing  of 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  \'egetables,  and  the  thorough  Manage- 
ment of  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  place  ;  upwards  of  twenty 
years'  practice  in  Noblemen's  .nnd  Gentlemen's  situations  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Good  recommendations,— R.,  12,  Devon- 
fthire  Street,  West  Kensington,  W. 

?p\RDENER  (Head),  age  38,  married^ 

V.^  W.  RoK  is  now  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  man  ;  has  had  the 
enlireChargcof  the  Gardens  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Sumpicr,  Manor  House,  Hi'^ton,  for  eleven  years,  and  is  now 
leaving  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  late  employer,  and  the 
estate  being  shut  up  :  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Management 
of  a  large  Garden.  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Ac.  Can  fo-ward 
Eood  teMimonials  if  reijuired.— W.  ROE,  The  Gardens,  Manor 
House,  Histon,  near  Cambridge. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Middle- 
aged,  no  encumbrance  ;  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession.  Three  years'  good  character. — A.  Z..  3,  Golder's 
Hill  Terrace,  North  End,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  33, 
married ;  understands  Stoves,  Greenhouses.  Kitchen 
Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  &c.  Good 
character. — State  wages,  assistance,  &c.,  to  C.  M.,9,  Zennor 
Road.  Balham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).  —  Well 
acquainted  with  Fruit  Culture,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  the  general  routine  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — 
Good  character  from  last  situation. — A.  B.,  Messrs.  Cutbush 
&  Sons,  Bamet  Nurseries,  Herts. 

(^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 

V^  married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession. Satisfactory  references.  No  single-handed  place 
accepted.— A.  E.,  3.  Alfred  Road,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington, 
London,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 
married,  one  child  (age  5)  ;  understands  Forcing,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Five 
years'  good  character  from  present  employer.— J.  GRIGGS, 
The  Gardens,  Highlands,  Mereworth,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
FORESTER. — Age  40,  married  ;  of  varied  experience 
in  all  kinds  of  Gardening  on  a  large  scale  in  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  England.  Seventeen  years  in  last  situation. 
Highest  references  from  last  employer. — A.  B.,  Easlington, 
Cirencester. 

/^ARDENER    (Head,    or    good    Single- 

VJ  handed).  — Age  32,  married,  no  family.  Wife  can 
Manage^  Dairy  or  Poultry  if  required.  Good  character. — 
T.  H.,  Colham  Green,  Hillingdon,  Middlesex. 

/^ARDENER.— John    Cowan,   The    Vine- 

V^  yaid,Garston,near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  e.\pe- 
rience  in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (good  Single-handed,  or 
where  two  or  three  are  kept).— Age  30.  married  ;  fifteen 
years'  experience  as  Hi^ad  Gardener.  Good  references. — G.  T., 
Berchill  Terrace,  St.  Margaret  Road,  Hanwell. 

GARDENER    (Single-handed).— Middle- 
aged  ;  Wife  to  assist  in  the  Kitchen  if  required.— J.  N., 
I,  Hooper  Street,  Hornsey  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (SiNGLE-HANDED,or  Second). 
-^Age  38.  married,  two  children:  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience in  above  ;  understands  Cows  and  Land.  Four  years' 
character.— C.  SEARLE,  Water  End,  North  Mims.  Hatfield, 
Herts. 

GARDENER  (SECOND,or  Single-handed), 
— Age  2S,  married,  no  family ;  understands  Forcing 
Grapes,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing.    Good  character.— S.  H.,  New  Town,  Curham,  Esse.v. 

GARDENER  (Second),  where  three  or  four 
are  kept. — Total  abstainer.      Nearly  two    years*  good 
character.— J.  B.,  Rose  Cottage,  Guestling  Hill,  Sussex. 

GARDE  NER  (Second),  in Tl^rivate 
Establishment.— Age  23  ;  6  years'  practical  experience 
in  the  profession.  E.\cellent  testimonials  from  present  and 
previous  employers. — Qualifications,  S;c.,  from  A.  E.,  11,  Hol- 
land Street,  High  Street,  Kensington,  London,  W. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  23.  single.  Can  have  good  reference.  Please 
state  wages.— A.  SONGHURST,  Doods  Road,  Reigate, 
Surrey. 

G:iARDENER  (Under).— Age  iS,     Country 
^      not  objected  to. — Apply,  stating  wages  given,  to  J.  S.,  11, 
Queen's  Road,  Norland  Square,  Netting  Hill,  London.  W. 

GARDENER    (Under).  —  Age  19.    Three 
years'  good    character.— W,    Lisney,   Great   Bookham, 
Leatherhead,  Siirrey. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Establishment,  Houses  preferred,  —  Age  1^.  Good 
character.  Please  stale  wages.— C.  H.,  i,  Crouch  End  Hill, 
Hornsey,  London,  N. 

(^XARDENERand  FORESTER.— William 

V-J  Harrison,  Gardener  and  Forester  about  seven  years  to 
Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart  ,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn.  Cheshire, 
is  now  leaving  as  soon  as  he  can  meet  with  a  similar  or  separate 
situation  :  has  served  about  twenty-two  years  in  some  of  the 
best  Noblemen's  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and 
has  taken  many  Prizes  for  Fruit.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
at  the  best  shows  ;  has  had  the  Management  of  a  large  stafTof 
Men  in  Woods  and  Garden.  Leaving  through  the  unheahhiiiess 
of  the  district,  caused  by  the  chemical  vapours,  ^c.  The  above 
Nobleman  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  liim  to  any  one 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  man  in  every 
branch  of  the  profession. — Apply  to  the  above  address. 

Tj^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

J-  Establishment.— Age  24:  good  experience.  First-class 
references. -G.  T.,  The  Gardener's,  Well  Vale,  Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment.— A^c  21.     Good  experience.      First-cla-^s 
references  —J.    W.,    The    Gardens,    Highfield    Hall,    Leek, 

Staffordshire. 


Tj^OREMAN  (General),  in  a  large  Private 

-i  Establishment.-  -Age  24  ;  ten  years'  experience.  Can  he 
well  recommended  —Apply,  staling  particulars,  A.  B.,  Dock- 
yard, Shardlow,  near  Derby. 

ipOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

-L  Establishment  —Age  ?5  ;  eight  and  a  half  years'  general 
experience.  First-class  cli.iracter  from  present  and  previous 
Mtnations-W.  MARTIN,  The  Gardens,  Elsham  House, 
Grantham, 


JOURNEYMAN,    in    a     Nobleman's     or 
Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  23  ;  good   character. — H.  G., 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  of  Hard  and  Soft-wooded 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Conifer;e.— Ten  years 
character  from  last  situation  (Luconibe.  Pinceit  Co.,  Exeter). — 
SAMUEL  POPE,  i6i,Pince"s  Cottages,  Alphington  Road,  St. 
Thomas,  Exeter. 

ROPAGATOR,  and  GENERAL  PLANT 

GROWER— Age  32,  married:  well  up  in  the  Trade. 
Please  state  wages.— E.  P.,  3,  Park  Street,  Stourbridge. 
Worcestershire. 

LORIST,    PROPAGATOR,   or   EXHIBI- 

TION  GROWER.— Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
Plants,  Orchids.  &c.— S.  H.  A.,  Post-office,  Beverley. 

B UDDER  and  PROPAGATOR.— Well  up 
in  Roses,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  or  could  take 
entire  Management  of  Outdoor  Department, — Address,  slating 
wages,  &c.,  to  B. ,  Post-office.  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey, 

TEWARD,  or  GARDENER  and  BAILIFF, 

age  35,  married. — The  Advertiser,  who  will  be  disengaged 
early  in  September,  offers  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 
man who  may  require  a  lirst-class  practical,  energetic,  and 
confidential  Man,  as  above.  Has  had  great  gardening  experi- 
ence in  England  and  Scotland,  also  the  Management  ot  Horses, 
Sheep,  and  Cattle,  and  has  for  some  years  past  been  a  most 
successful  Breeder  of  Exhibition  Poultry,  good  Accountant  and 
Book-keeper,  and  is  well  qualified  to  carry  out  the  Management 
of  extensive  Gardens  and  Home  Farm,  or  to  act  as  Agent  on  a 
Small  Estate.  Salary,  not  less  than  .^150  per  annum,  with 
House,  &c.  First-class  references  from  past  and  present 
employers.— STEWARD,  5,  York  Road,  Leamington  Park, 
East  Acton,  Middlesex. 

IMPROVER,  in  a   Gentleman's   Garden,  in 
the  Houses, — Fifteen  months  in  present  situation.     Good 
character.— W.  BLAMEY,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

IMPROVER,  under  a  Foreman,  in  a  Gentle- 
man's Establishment  or  Nursery,— Thirteen  months'  good 
character. — A.  HOWARD,  113,  Cloudesley  Road,  Barnsbury, 
London,  N. ^^^ 

ANAGING  and   CONFIDENTIAL 

CLERK  and  TRAVELLER,  in  a  Seed  Warehouse.— 
The  Advertiser,  a  man  of  good  business  ability,  possessing  a 
varied  experience,  wants  an  appointment  as  above.  Unexcep- 
tionable references.  —  E.  P.,g,  Corpus  Street,  Cheltenham. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  MANAGER.  —  A  young 
Man,  age  33,  of  energy  and  ability,  with  considerable  ex- 
perience gained  111  London  Houses,  desires  a  permanent  engage- 
ment. References  unexceptionable.  Provinces  preferred, — 
R.  A.  F.,  i^ardeners  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

S~lfoPMAN,  TRAVELLER,  or  CLERK.— 
Advertiser  seeks  a   situation  as  above  in  the    Seed    or 
Nursery  Trade. —ALPHA,  Gardfiteri  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Age   25  ;    ten    years'   London 
and    Provincial     experience.       Good    references.       Dis- 
engaged next  month. — O.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN  (Second).— Has  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Trade  in  the  different  Departments. 
Disengaged  by  the  end  of  August. — ^Y.,  Garacners  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. ^_^     _  „ 

SEEDSMAN    (Assistant).— Age   19 ;    four 
years'  e.vperience.     Good  reference.  — B.   A.,  Post  office 
Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and  GENERAL 
■  HAND  on  an  Estate  — Thoroughly  handy  and  useful- 
Good  references. — E.  J.,  Mr.  Draper,  Head  Gardener,  Little- 
worth,  Esher,  Surrey. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality." — Wholesale  :  20.  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


"j^LLIS'S       RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

pURE       AERATED 

WATERS. 

E 


LLIS'S       RUTHIN       WATERS. 

— Cry.stal  Springs,  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer.  Lemonade, 
Lithia,  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass.  Corks  branded 
'■R.  ELLIS  AND  S(JN,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Label 
bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whole- 
sale of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  ;  W.  BEST  ANO  SONS,  Henrietta  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 

OLLOWAY'S  OINTmTeI^T  and  PILLS. 

—  Diseases  of  the  Rowels. — A  Rtmedy,  which  has 
been  tested  and  proved  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  capable 
of  Eradicating  Poisonous  Taints  Ironi  Ulcers  and  Heating 
them  up,  merits  a  trial  of  its  capacity  for  extracting  the  internal 
Corruptions  from  the  Kowets.  On  rubbing  HOLLOWAV'S 
OINIMENT  repeatedly  on  the  Abdomen  a  Rash  api)cars, 
and  as  it  thickens  the  Alvine  Irritability  subsides.  Acting  as 
a  derivative,  this  unguent  draws  to  the  surface,  Releases  the 
Tender  Intestines  from  all  Acrid  Matters,  and  Prevents  In- 
fl-iinmation.  Dysentery,  and  Piles,  for  which  blisteriiiR  was  the 
old-fashioned,  though  successful  treatment,  now  from  its  pain- 
fulness  fallen  into  disuse,  the  discovery  of  this  Ointment 
having  proclaimed  a  remedy  possessing  e(|ually  derivative,  yet 
perfectly  painless  powers. 
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T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

ERECTED   AND   FITTED   IN  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM.      ESTIMATES   GRATIS. 

LONDON, 


Show 


Rooms  :      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS, 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


E.G., 


PAXTON'S        CALENDAR. 

Now  Readv,  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY      COMPILED     BY     THE     LATE     SIR     JOSEPH      PAXTON,      M.P. 

OPINIONS     OF    THE     PRESS. 


"  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  experienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modern  kinds,  in  place 
of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoronj^hly  sound,  practical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unnecessary." — Midland 
Coimtics  Herald. 

"This  is  a  handy  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  containing 
much  and  varied  information  likely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cottagers.  &c. ,  who  possess  a  garden. 
To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we  heartily  recommend  it."— 
Lloyd's. 


"  We  are  quite  sl^d  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whift  of  perfume 
from  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  '  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thousand."  We 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  ihi-i  little  book 
hroa.(ic:ist."  —  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  having  small 
plots  of  ground.  The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  ot 
them  being  e.\cellent  in  quality.  To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  being  a  most  conci'.e  and  u-efiil 
work." — Bell's  Messenger. 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  3id. 


W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 

THE    BEST    ILLUSTRATED    AGRICULTURAL   JOURNAL, 

The  Agricultural  Gazette 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    JOURNAL    FOR 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 
NOTICE.  — FRUIT  and   FLORAL   COMMITTEES' 
.MEETINGS,    on    TUESDAY    NEXT.    Aujust   7.    in    the 
foiincil   Room,  .ir  11  o'clock.     General  Meeting,  for  Election 
of  Fellows,  at  3  o'clock. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— 

The  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  THURSDAY.  FRIDAY  .and  SATURDAY, 
Scpteniher  13.  14  and  r5,  when  Prices  to  the  amount  of  ahout 
THKF.E  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  will  be  offered 
lor  FHUir.  VEGETABLES,  TAP.LE  DECORATIONS. 
CU  r  FLOWERS,  &c.  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  JOHN  A.  McKENZIE. 

1  and  2.  Great  Winchester  Street  Boildings,  London,  E.C. 

SHEPTON  MALLET  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  THIRTEENTH  FLOWER  SHOW  will  be  held  in 
L.an-horn  Park,  on  TUESDAY,  Auenst  14.  ONE  HUN- 
DRED ANn  FIFTY  POUNDS  in  Prizes,  varying  from  £12, 
will  be  offered.  The  Band  of  the  Coltlstream  Guards  is 
engaged.  Cheap  trains  will  run  on  the  Great  Western  and 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Railways.  Schedules  of  Prizes  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

Mr.  R.  BURT.  Hon.  Secretary. 
Mr.  W.  MARCHANT,  Secretary. 

SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
O  SOCIETY. 

ENTRIES  for  the  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  this 
Society  at  Shrewsbury,  August  15  and  16.  CLOSE  on 
THURSDAY  NEXT.  August  9.  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFIY  POUNDS  in  PRIZES.  Schedules,  &c.,  post-free, 
and  Entries  to  be  made  to 

ADNITT  AND  NAUNTON,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury. 

READING     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The    AUTUMN   SHOW   will  be    held   on  THURSDAY, 
August   23.  when  PRIZES  10  the  value  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
and    TWENTY  GUINEAS  will  be  given.      Schedules  may 

"Vo'tlta;',  Reading.  "^^  PETTY.  Hon.  Sec. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &:c. 

CJ.    I!LACK[TH    AND    CO.    (established 
•     1832),  Cox'-i  rtiid  Hammond's   Quays,    Lower  Thames 
Street,  Ixtndon,  S.  E,  —  Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolken'^tein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurficrymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues,  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERKE  WOLKENSTEIN.  Secr^aire  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Imp^riale  d'Horticulture  dc  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 


CINERARIAS. — 100,000  Wetherall's  choicest 
Strain,  Blue  and  all  colours,  strong  healthy  plants,   65. 
per  100,  50f.  per  icoo 

JOHN  MONRO,  Potters  Bar,  N. 


G 


The  Formation  and  Improvement  of 
ARDEN     LAWNS,    CROQUET 

GROUNDS.  &c. 
Full  information  on  the  above  may  be  had  gratis  and 

poit-frce  on  application  to 
rrOX  ANr>  SONS,  'Jhe  (Jiieen's  Seedvmen,  Reading. 


Sutton's  Choice  Strains  of 

FLORISTS'        FLOWERS. 
SUTTON'S      CALCEOLARIA      "  PERFECTION." 
3.1.  bd.  per  packet, 
SUTTON-S  PRIZE  PRIMULA,  2J.  6^.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA,  is.  bd.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  zs.  bd.  per  packet. 
Post-free. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading, 

HE       SNOWFLAKE       POTATO.— 

This  best  of  all  known  American  varieties  is  now  offered 
(seed  size)  at  8f.  per  bushel  of  56  lb.,  30?.  per  sack  of  16  stone. 
Bags  gratis.  Cash  with  order.  Special  quotations  for  large 
quantities.     Wholesale  price  on  receipt  of  trade  card. 

CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Potato  Grower  and  Merchant, 
Peterborough.— July  31,  1877. 

N.B.  C.  Qi^iNCEvbegs  to  inform  his  many  Patrons  that  He  im- 
ports his  own  Seed,  and  has  this  season  30  acres  of  the  above  sort. 

Seedlings. 

WP.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nursery- 
•  MRN.  Dundee.  North  Britain,  are  now  booking 
Orders  for  Seedling  Forest  Trees,  S:c.,  for  the  coming  scison. 
Their  i-yr.  and  z-yr.  seedling  Larch  are  fine. 

Quotations  furnished  on  application. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  :— Peaches.  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant, 
Worcester. 
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OLLARDS  for  SALE.— Several  millions  of 

strong  plants,  at  2i.  per  looo,  for  cash  only. 
R,  BATH.  Wansunt  Farm,  Crayford. 

lANT  ROCCA  ONION.— The  "largest  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  .sowing  ;  frequently 
weighs  from  2  to  3  lb.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  instructions.  \s.  per  ounce,  post-free,  \s,  a^/. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Norwich. 

To  the  Trade. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  iheir  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  prepared  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  The  Seed  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. — Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Daniels*  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
li.  6(/.  per  packet,  post-free  \s.  Zd. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich. 

Strawberry.  President. 

CHARLES    TURNER   recommends  the 
above  as  being  the  best  for  general  purposes. 
Strong  Plants  to  fruit   next  season,  5?.  per  100  :    established 
in  ymall  pots,  13J.  6rf.  per  100,     All  the  most  approved  kinds  for 
forcing  are  now  ready,  in  large  pots. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

iCHARD  WALKER  can   supply  for  cash 
DRUMHEAD  CATTLE  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  and 
sprouting  BROCCOLI  and  SCOTCH  KALE,  best  stock  that 
can  be  got  to  grow,  all  at  is.  td.  per  looo. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds 

Invaluable  for  Fllllng-up  Vacant  Root  Crops— 
FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING  AND  SOWING. 

GEE'S  SUPERIOR  BEDFORDSHIRE- 
GROWN-  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Enfield  Market, 
Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed,  all  very  fine  strong  plants,  at 
35.  td.  per  looo.     Terms  Cash. 

TURNIP,  MUSTARD,  COLE,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Seeds  and  Plants  of  superior  excellence,  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden. 

See    CATALOGUES,    with     lowest     prices.    Testimonials, 
Opinions  of  the  Press,  Sic,  on  application  to 
FRED.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Griivor,  Biggleswade.   Beds. 

PR   1    C  inr^        C    O    M    F    R    E   Y 
(SYMPHYTUM      ASPERRIMUM). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS,  CHRISTY  and  CO.,  155.  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

ANTED,      VE^UVIU.S      CUTTINGS. 

large  quantity  and  low  price.     Apply  to 
G.  COX,  114,  Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.E. 

ANTED,   CUTTINGS   of  PEL/TR- 

GONIUMS.  early  blooming  sons;  also  of  BED- 
DING  GERANIUMS,  good  varieties.  State  sorts,  quantities 
and  cash  price,  to 

H.  T.  D..  Bell  Vue  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 
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WANTED,  Seedling  PRIMULA  SINEN- 
SIS FLMERIATA,  red  and  while  :  also  Seedling 
CINERARIA,  ready  for  potting  off;  a  large  quantity  of 
GERANIUM,  Vesuvius,  cuttings.  State  price  and  particulars 
to  J.  COWAN,  The  Viney.ard,  Garston.  Liverpool. 

ANTED,  strong  2-yr.  Seedling  HOLLIES. 

Price  for  quantity  to 
PAUL  AND  SON,  Chc>hunt,  N. 


NEW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 
"  PRINCE     OF    WALES." 
Much  brighter  in  colout,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in 
every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes." 
Price  One  Guinea  each. 
WILLIAM  BULL,  F.L.S.,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Roman  Hraclnthe. 

WF.  BOFF  offers  Roman  Hyacinths,  is. 
•     per  dozen,  14J.  per  100,  good  bulbs  ;  also.  Narcissus, 
Paper-white,  i^,  31^,  per  dozen,  8^.  per  100.     Cash  with  order. 
203,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &C.— The  most  complete 
Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  3d.,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 


Hyacinths,  TuUpa,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland, 

OLEANDERS.— For   Sale,   Two   Specimen, 
about   4  feet   through  by   5  feet  high,   in    full  bloom 
Price  on  application  to 

Mr.  KERSWILL,  Gardener,  Mill  Hill  Park,  Avenue  Road. 
Acton,  W. 

TULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

f."  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA.  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS.  SPIR.F.A  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC/ENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Orchids  from  South  America. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COMPANY 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  NEW  LIST,  just  pub- 
lished, of  a  fine  consignment  of  CATTLEYA  ACLANDLK. 
CYRTOPODIUM  ANDER.SONI,  ONCIDIUM  CRISPUM 
GRANDIFLORUM,  ONCIDIUM  FORBESII,  and  other 
choice  kinds,  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  at  very  low 
prices.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  of 
their  selected  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto  given  universal  satisfaction,  in  5J.,  2s,  6(f.,  and 
1^.  6./.  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 

The  Nurseries.  Huntingdon. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 
n4,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Lcdeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.   R.    SILBERRAD  and  SON. 
5,  Harp_Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London.  E.G. 

P^LOCEREUS  SENILIS.  — Fine  healthy 
plants,  covered  with  pure  white  hairs.  4  inches  high. 
2'.4  inches  diameter,  at  7s.  6d,  each  :  5  to  6  inches  high, 
2'^  inches  diameter,  los.  ;  7  to  lo  inches  high,  2>3  to  3  inches 
diameter,  155.     The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

FRIEDRICH  ADOLPH  HAAGE,  Jun.,  Nurseryman  and 
Seedsman,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


To  tlie  Trade. 
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Price  until  further  notice  Si 

per 

100, 

at 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's 

Acre 

Hereford. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  lar.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8s.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

/^RAPE  VINES,  fruiting,  in  pots,  7s.  dd.  to 

^^    los.  6d.  each  ;  FIGS,  fruiting,  in  pots,  3*.  6d.  to  5f.  each  : 
PEACHES,    NECTARINES  and  APRICOTS,  fruiting,  in 
pots,  7s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  each.     Are  now  ready  to  send  out  by 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

GARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  application. 


HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  si/es,  15-oz,,  12.T.  6d.  :  2X-of.  . 
16s.  (xl.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up  — 
15-oz.  4tns,  ^Cis.;  3ds,  ^6s.  per  300  feet; — 2i-oz.  4ths.  36.^.; 
3ds.,  46J.  per  200  feet.— ALKRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N- 

CO  C  O  A  -  N  U  T^  fBR  E~R  e"fu"s  E 
may  be  had  at  ij.  per  4-busheI  bag,  bag  included  :  a 
truck,  250  bushels,  j^i  <,s.  ;  one-horse  load  may  be  had  at  the 
factory,  35.,  by  sending  for  it. 

M.  GAREV,  57.  Old  Montague  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

OCOA-NUT        FIBRE        REFUSE, 

newly  made.— Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  is.. 
bags  Included;  or  Truck-load,  25^-  Diilivered  free  to  any  r.iil 
in  London.  ^       ,         ,  ,,      , 

/   STEVENS  AND  CO..  Fibre  Works,  Greyhound  Yard,  134. 
High  Street,  Uattcrsea.  S.W. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION, 

lowdham,  nsar  Nottingham. 

MR.  J.  H.  BRADWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Black  Boy  Hotel,  Long  Row. 
Nottingham,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  S,  at  3  foi- 4  o'Clock 
in  the  afternoon,  subject  to  such  conditions  of  sale  as  will  then 
be  declared,  the  following  vahiable  FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY.  All  that  Dwelling-house  and  Shop  situate  at 
Lowdham,  Notts,  with  the  Bakehouse,  Stable,  Cartshed, 
Cowhovel,  and  other  outbuildings  thereto  belonging  ;  also  the 
large  and  productive  Gardens,  adjoining  the  aforesaid 
premises,  with  two  Vineries,  Cucumber  Pit,  8:c.,  all  late  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Dabell,  deceased  :  also  all  those  three 
Cottages  or  tenements  and  Gardens  adjoining.  The  above 
premises  contain,  including  the  site  of  the  buildings,  2  a.  2  r. 
or  thereabouts,  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  thriving  village 
of  Lowdham,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  Nurserymen 
and  Market  Gardeners,  the  gardens  having  been  largely  stocked 
by  the  late  owner  with  choice  and  well  selected  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description,  and  being  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Midland  Railway  station,  and  easy  reach  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham. 

Further  particulars  of  the  AUCTIONEER,  Nottingham  and 
Southwell;  or,  Mr.  STENTON,  Solicitor,  Southwell. 

Hyde  Hall,  Sawbridgeworth. 

(The  Seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roden.) 

IMPORTANT  to    GARDENERS,    NURSERYMEN,   and 

OTHERS. 

MR.  SAMUEL  B.  CLARK  has  been 
favoured  with  instructions  (owing  to  the  expiration  of 
present  tenant's  Lease)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  August  9  and  10.  at 
12  o'clock  precisely  (after  the  elegant  Furniture  and  Appoint- 
ments of  the  Mansion,  Billiard  Table,  costly  Dresden  China, 
Town-made  Carriages,  and  numerous  Effects),  the  long  range  of 
substantial  GREENHOUSES.  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  a 
very  valuable  and  varied  COLLECTfON  of  PLANTS. 

Catalogues  ol  Mr.  SAMUEL  B.  CLARK,  8,  New  Cavendish 
Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Bruges  (Belgium). 

PUBLIC  SALE  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ORNAMENTAL  and  other  PLANTS  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Establishment  of  Mr.  ED.  LEGEIN-BEERNAERT, 
44,  rue  Louis  de  Cassel,  E..  on  THURSDAY,  August  16,  and 
following  days,  from  9  till  12  o'Clock  a.m.,  and  from  2  till 
6  o'clock  P.M.  500  Laurels,  standards  and  pyramids  ;  50 
Myrtles  and  Clethra  arborea  ;  100  Phormiums,  of  sorts  ;  1000 
Dracaenas  lunata  and  indivisa  ;  80  Yuccas,  of  sorts  ;  2700 
Palms,  of  all  kinds  and  species  ;  400  Pandanus  utilis ;  50 
Cycas  revoluta  ;  700  Aspidistrias  elatior  and  fol.  var,  ;  500 
Begonias ;  500  Azalea  indica ;  3000  Camellias,  grafted  and 
seedling  ;  4050  Thuja  aurea,  10,000  Spiraea  japonica,  and  a 
laree  quantity  of  other  Plants  of  this  species. 

On  view,  August  15,  from  9  to  12  o'Clock.  and  from  2  till  5 
o'clock.  Under  the  management  of  EM.  DULLAERT  VAN 
HECKE,  Business  Agent  at  Bruges.  Detailed  Catalogue 
sent  on  demand  post-paid, 

To  Gardeners  and  Florists. 
I^PO  BE  SOLD,  the  Seventeen  years'  LEASE 

J-  of  a  NURSERY  in  Kent  :  through  illness.  Six  Houses. 
Tliree  Vineries  in  full  bearing,  large  Stabling,  Van,  Pot  Shed, 
Stock,     On  application  to 

Mr.  C.  VERNON,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 


TSLE     of     THANET      FLORAL 

J-     and   HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  and 
COTTAGERS'   GARDENING    SOCIETY. 

The  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will 
take  place  at  Dane  Court,  St.  Peter's.  Thanet,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY. August  29,  by  kind. permission  of  Latham  Tomlin,  Esq., 
in  his  picturesque  grounds.  Intending  Exhibitors  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  notify  (at  least  Four  clear  days  before  the 
Day  of  Show)  to  the  Secretaries  the  number  of  articles  they 
intend  to  exhibit,  and,  if  possible,  what  space  will  be  required, 
as  the  rules  of  the  Society  this  year  will  be  strictly  carried  out. 
Schedules  can  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
HENRY  AUSTEN,  Jun.,  Fairfield.  St.  Peter's.  The  Exhi- 
bition will  be  opened  to  the  Public  and  Subscribers  at  2  I'.M. 
By  kind  permission  of  Captain-Commandant  Dorman  the  Band 
of  the  8th  Cinque  Ports  Artillery  Volunteers  will  perform  a 
choice  selection  of  music  at  the  above _/t'^f. 

N.  B. — This  Annual  E,vhibition  is  now  open  to  all  England. 
CHARLES  DOESON  SMITH,  Hon.  Sec. 

Margate,  Augiist  i, 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING.    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

Tst.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  (Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation.  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands, 

i'ne  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Esiaie  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Inv^;^  tigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messr.s.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street.  WesI minster.  S.W..  and  Salisbury ;  of  Messrs, 
ASHURST,  MORRIS.  CRISP,  and  CO.,  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London.  E.G.  ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S. ,  SiA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
til  Srotlanc! ;  and  at  ihe  Oflices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 


HCANNELL  begs  to  announce  that  lie 
•  has  many  thousands  of  PRIMULAS.  CALCEO- 
LARIAS, and  CINERARIAS,  at  \s.  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  they  are 
just  ready  for  potting  off.  All  of  them  are  of  James'  first 
exhibition  varieties.      Special  prices  for  large  quantities. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK.— H.  Cannell  begs  to  assure  the 
public  generally  that  the  above  now  creates  quite  a  sensation  in 
Covent  Garden,  in  fact  there  is  quite  a  mania  for  it  ;  probably 
a  more  saleable  and  profitable  plant  was  never  sent  out.  H.  C. 
will  send  two  plants,  post-free,  for  is.,  20^.  per  roo. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

TO       THE       TRADE       ONLY. 


COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  good  plants,  63s.  and  84s.  per  doz. 
ARALIA  VEITCHII  GRACILLIMA,  good  plants,  1261.  and 
168^.  per  dozen.  ^ 

ARALIA  FILICI  FOLIA,  good  plants,  84s.  and  126s.  per  doz. 
ARALIA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  84*.  per  dozen. 
KENTIA  GRACILIS,  loSi-,  per  dozen. 
GEONOMA  PRINCEPS,  42s.,  63s.,  and  84s.  per  dozen. 
PANDANUS  PANCHERI,  126s.  and  i68s.  per  dozen. 
THRINAX  ELEGANS,  24J.  and  4M.  per  dozen. 
CROTON  ANDREANUM,  631.  and  105J.  per  dozen. 
J.  LINDEN,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  3^.  6d.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection  : — Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Bicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Elton 
Pine,  Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza, 
Fairy  Queen,  Filbert  Pine.  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch,  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucrfie,  Leon  St.  Lannier,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite,  Newton  Seedling.  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales.  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royalty,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine,  Countess,  Vicomtesse  HericartdeThury, 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, IS,  6d.  per  100,  20s,  per  1000,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 

JVANDER      SWAELMEN, 
•  The  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

My  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  ready,  containing 
Azaleas,     Camellias,     Rhododendrons,    Palms,    Lilies,    Ferns, 
Hardy  Cypripediums,    &c..  Pitcher  Plants,  Splra:a   japonica, 
Hepaticas,  Christmas  Roses.  &c.,  gratis  and  post-free. 
SPIGELIA  MARYLANDICA,  strong,  very  fine.  62^.  per  100. 
PANDANUS  UTELIS  (very  healthy),  165.  per  100. 
PHiKNlX  SPTNOSA  (very  healthy).  i6s.  per  100. 

,,     TENUIS  (very  healthy),  105.  per  100. 

Agents  :— C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO,,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower 
Thames  Street,  London,  E.G. 

E     W        and        CHOICE 

PLANTS. 

ABUTILON  TESSELATUM  1  Very  beautiful  var.  green- 

„    MARMORATAVARIEG.'^TA  J  house  plants,  sj.  60?.  each. 

GLOXINIAS,  splendid   collection,   named   varieties,   21^.   per 

dozen,  flowenng  plants. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  PLENISSIMA,    double 

Poinsettia,  $s.  each. 
PICOTEE,  Princess  of  Wales,   perpetual   flowering,  yellow, 

Sy.  each. 
CARNATION,   Le   Grenadier,   perpetual    flowering,  scarlet, 

\s.  each. 
MONOCH/ETUM  ROBUSTUM,  is.  6d.  each. 
MIMULUS    MOSCHATUS     HARRISONI.    large    plants, 

1.9.  each. 
TROP/EOLUM,    Firefly,    invaluable    for    winter  flowering, 

1.!.  dd.  eacli. 
HELIOTROPE,  Bouquet  des  Violets,  is.  each. 
HYDRANGEA  PANICULATAGRANDIFLORA.iy.  each. 
PHLOX,  Miss    Robinson,  pure    white,   very  s\\'eet,  equal    to 

Stephanotis  to  cut  from  is.  each. 
Any  of  the  above,  in  strong  healthy  plants,  postage  or  package 
free. 

FREDERICK  PERKINS,   Nurseryman,    Regent    Street, 
Leamington. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT   CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
ivill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoIIoway,  London,  N, 


Australian  Plants  and  Seeds. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS,  PALMS, 
CYCADS.  FERNS,  and  all  kinds  of  PLANTS  and 
SEEDS  indigenous  to  Australia,  Fiji,  &c.,  supplied  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Priced  CATALOGUES  and  Special 
Quotations  on  application. 

SHEPHERD  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  D.arling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     (Established  1827.) 

Agents  :  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
t  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. — The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-78,  first  part  (327A) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contains 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritillaria,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Peonies,  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
these  articles. 

Strawberries  all  the  Year  Round :  "  Garibaldi  "  (true). 

HCANNELL  begs    to  inform  the   Public 
•     that  he  has  many  thousands  of  the  above  invaluable 
variety,  established  in  small  6o's.  just  ready  for  shifting,  155, 

Eer  100  ;   plants  from  ground   ds.    per    100.      The  fact  of  his 
eing    situated    in    the    midst    of   hundred   of    acres    of    the 
Kent  fruit  gardens   enables  him  to  offer  really  all  the  best  and 
most  approved  kinds  of  STRAWBERRIES  in  cultivation.     A 
halfpenny  card  will  bring  you  full  and  valuable  particulars. 
Swanley,  Kent. 


CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established   17S5. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 


Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO., 

KING'S  ACRE,    near   HEREFORD. 

THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Roses  for  Bedding,  should 
visit  Sunningdale  Nursery,  where  the 

OF    BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE) 
Can  be  seen  in  unwonted  beauty. 

At  this  moment  a  bed,  25  by  50  feet,  has 
22,500  buds  and  flowers  upon  it. 


QUEEN 


The  Nursery  is  only  Jive  minutes'  -walk  from  ihe  Sun- 
ningdale Station,  South-  Western  Railway. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS, 

Showing  variation  in  colour,  of  deepest  green 
and  purple,  and  brightest  gold  and  silver, 
assuming  habits  pyramidal,  spreading,  and 
weeping ;  leaves  entire,  or  cut  and  divided 
like  Ferns,  spotted,  or  variegated — planted  in 
groups  to  show  contrast  of  form  and  colour- 
now  in  great  beanty  at  THE  ARBORETUM, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Isleworth  Station. 

CHAS.  LEE  &  SON,  Proprietors. 
QUANTITY  and   QUALITY. 


NEW  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

CLEMATISES,  IN  POTS,  of  best  New  and 
Old  Sorts. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES,  IN  POTS. 

VINES,  IN  POTS. 

Also,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
grown  Outdoor  NURSERY  STOCK  in  this 
part  of  England. 


LISTS    FREE. 


EWING    &    COMPANY, 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK   NURSERIES,  EATON, 
NEAR  NORWICH. 

E    O    S    B    S. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD. 


(Established    1785.) 

THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS  j 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Earr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stati'-ns,  2^  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Rose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 


August  4,  1877.1 
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Pine-apple  Nursery,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 

EG.  HENDERSON  AND 
•  SON  can  supply  Seeil  of  the 
followiQg  :  quality  of  strains  are  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  :  — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA, 
mixed  colours  or  separate.  2J.  6</. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA. 
double-fiowered,  mixed,  is.  6d.  and  ^s. 
per  packet. 
PRIMULA     SINENSIS     FIMBRIATA,    Maiden's    Blush, 

new  double,  2f.  6d.  and  5^.  per  packet. 
CINER.^RIA  and  CALCEOLARIA.  2s.  6d.  each  packet. 
CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GRANDIFLORUM.    is.    and 

2J.  61/.  per  packet. 
PANSIES,  best  English,  and  blotched  flowers,  is.  6d.  each  pkt. 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  zs  6J.  each  packet. ' 


N 


E  W      PELARGONIUMS. 

PRINCE  of  WALES  (Bull),  ss.  each. 

ROYALTY  (Perkins),  5s.  each. 

BEAUTY  of  OXTON,  11.  6,i.  e.ich. 

CAPTAIN  RAIKES.  11.  each. 

MARIE  LEMOINE.  ij.  each. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA,  11.  each. 

LEioFIiVRIER  "1 

VOLUNTE  NATIONAL 

PROGRESS  ULemoine's) 

MANIFESTATION  f  2S.  «.  each. 

REVEIL  DE  LA  FRANCE     I 

LA  DEMOCRAT  ; 

The  Collection  of  the  above  twelve  splendid  varieties 
for  251, ,  postage  or  package  free. 
LUCIE  LEMOINE,  double  white  Ivy-leaf,  2s.  &/.  each. 
WONDERFUL  (G.  Smith),  double  scarlet,  tj.  each. 
MDiME.  AMELIA  EALTET,  best  double  white,  is.  61.  each. 
Post-Office  Orders  payable  to 
FREDERICK    PERKINS,  Nurseryman,   Regent    Street, 
Leamington. 


NEW     ENGLISH-RAISED     SEEDLING     ROSES. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Son, 

THE   NORWICH   NURSERIES, 

Are  now  executing  orders  for  their  TWO  NEW  RCSES,  raised  at  their  Nurseries,  and 
described  .ind  announced  below.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  here  before  being  sent  out, 
and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  as  really  distinct  novelties. 

CLIMBING    ROSE    "CATHERINE    BELL." 

Very  large  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  the  backs  of  the  petals  a  delicate  silvery  pink,  of  exquisite  shape  and 
very  fragr.ant.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  of  vigorous  climbing  habit,  making  shoots  6  feet  to  8  feet  long  in  one 
season.     Figiired  in  The  Garden^  March  i8,  1876. 

"  Your  Rose  Catherine  Bell  is  both  belie  ct  grande." — Rev.  Canon  Reynolds  Hole. 
Good  Flowering  Plants^  in  Pots^  los.  6ii.  each. 

COLOURED   PLATES  ONE  SHILLING   EACH. 

HYBRID     TEA     ROSE     "MRS.     O  P I E." 

Bright  salmon-rose,  tea-scented  flowers,  with  shell-like  petals,  a  most  distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour  among 
Tea  Roses.  It  will  form  a  charming  companion  to  Madame  Falcot,  and  will  be  as  extensively  cultivated  as  that 
variety  when  well  known.     In  flower  from  May  to  November,     figured  in  the  Floral  Magazine, 

Goon  Flowering  Plants^  in  Pots  js.  6d.  each. 


BELL  AND   SON,    10  &   II,   EXCHANGE    STREET,    NORWICH. 

TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 


WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening, 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS.    KING'S   ROAD,    CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  SL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock'in  the  Trade 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

Thts  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extetisive  Nurseries  at  Hol/oway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  ertraordiuary  calamities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices- 


KKITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  Fl.UEn  or  CHAMRERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1374).  See 
p.  666,  Gardener^  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL'  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872), 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Waler- 
\¥ay  End  and  Smoke  Con.sumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  OTHER  BOILER  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTTTRE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  i5i^, 
to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J-.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  3o.r.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  51.  to  7^.  6d.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30^.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36  r.  to 
43J.  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CBANSTON    &   CO. 

THE    FINEST    STRAIN 

CALCEOLARIA. 


SUTTON'S    "  PERFECTION." 


After  many  years'  careful  selection  we  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  strain  of  Calceolarias  which  for  beauty  and  form  of 
flower,  richness  of  colour,  and  habit  of  plant,  is  acknowledged 
lo  be  far  superior  to  any  yet  in  cultivation.  Our  houses  have 
been  visited  during  the  blooming  season  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  agree  in  pionoimc- 
ing  our  Improved  Strain  to  be  of  unusual  excellence. 
Price  5s.  6tl.  per  packc,  post-free. 


SUrTON'S    SUPERB   CALCEOLARIA  1  2J.  6</.  per  packet, 
JAMES'S  INTERNATIONAL    PRIZE    J  post-free. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,     READING, 


CHOICE     FLOWER     SEEDS 

For    Present     Sowiag. 

Our  own  superb  strains,  guaranteed  of  unsurpassable  quality, 
Post-free  on  receipt  of  P.0.0.  or  Stamps. 

Per  packet— X.  d. 
AURICULA,  choicest  mixed,  alpine  ..         ..  6rt'.  and  i     o 

CALCEOLARIA  HYBRIDA.verychoice. mixed  is.  ,,36 
CtNERARIA  HYURIDA,  from  named  flowers.,  is.  ,,26 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers  i,r.    „     s     6 

HOLLYHOCK,  Prize  English        6rt'.   ,,     i     o 

INDIAN  PINK,  splendid  double,  mixed  ..         ..04 

MIMULUS,  Clapham's  superb,  very  fine 10 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA— Forget-me-not  ..      06 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English 6rf.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicest  mixed..  ..  is.  ,,26 
POLYANTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  cliolce  ..         ..       \     o 

STOCK,  P.rompton,  bcarlet  Giant 06 

,,     East  Lothian,  splendid 06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  very  choice, mixed 06 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mi-xed  ..  6</.  and  i  o 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS.  12  fine  varieties  ,.60 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts.  Rmsy,  Holly- 

hock,  &c.     ..         .,         ■ .         . .      ^     ft 

DANIELS    BROS., 

ROVAL   NORFOLK    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

Norwich. 
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SOLE      MEDALLISTS 

For  the  Best  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  the  United  States 
Centennial  International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


HER 


BY 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL 
LETTERS  PA  TENT. 


WRIGHTS  ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 

Guaranteed  the  most  Powerful^  the  most  Rapid,  the  most  Economical^  the  Simplest^  and  the  Cheapest  in  the  World. 


"  The  *  Boiler  of  the  Future  : '   I  have  no  douht  about  this."— Wm.  Thompson,  Tweed  Vineyards. 

Our  Patent  Endless-Flame-Impact  Boilers  have  excited  a  very  great  degree  of  interest,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Austria,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  United  States,  &c.— from  all  of  which  we  have  had  many  inquiries.  We  feel  sure  the  details  of  the  experiences  of  the 
first  ones  put  to  work  will  be  read  with  interest  :~ 

"  The  Gardens,  Drumpellier,  Coatbridge  (N.B.), 
December  i,  1876. 
"Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co., 

Hot-water  Engineers,  Airdrie  (N.B,). 
"  Gentlemen,— The  setting  of  your  No.  6  'B'  Boiler  being 
BO  far  forward  on  Wednasday  last,  I  determined  to  get  it 
started.  The  Pipes  and  Boiler  being  tilled  with  water,  a  very 
small  fire  was  lit.  The  effect  on  the  Pipes  was,  I  may  say,  in- 
stantaneous, as  in  a  few  minutes  the  hand  could  hardly  be  held 
on  them,  so  very  hot  were  they.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  bricks,  lime,  and  everything  were  thoroughly  wet, 
having  been  deluged  by  the  previous  rains  whilst  standing  un- 
completed. With  other  Boilers  it  generally  takes  a  good  many 
days  before  the  brickwork  dries  and  they  'answer  '  to  the  fire  ; 
but  the  moment  the  fire  was  lighted  in  yours,  although  all  was 
soaking  with  damp  round  about,  the  heat  rushed  into  tlie  Pipes 
with  a  rapidity  Ihave  never  seen  equalled.  There  can  be  no 
fiuestion,  therefore,  as  to  its  great  power  and  extreme  rapidity 
in  working.  What  makes  these  results  the  more  remarkable  is, 
that  we  had  no  chimney— our  bricklayer  not  having  had  time 
to  get  one  erected — save  a  common  fire-clay  pipe  on  top  of  the 
Boiled-,  only  about  iS  inches  high.  I  took  this  off  repeatedly, 
and  the  furnace  went  quite  well  without  it,  so  that  its  require- 
ments in  the  matter  of  a  stalk  appear  to  be  very  slight  indeed. 
T  expect  about  half  the  usual  quantity  of  small  coal  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  it,  as  the  '  Water  Jacket '  etfectually  prevents  the 
loss  of  heat  from  any  cause  whatever,  whilst  the  temperature  of 
the  escaping  gases  was  so  very  low  that  I  repeatedly  held  my 
hand  in  them,  as  they  left  the  Boiler,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
comfort. Altogether  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  have 
not  the  slightest  doul)t  but  that  it  will  give  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, 1  will  hand  you  the  pyrometer  readmgs,  for  the 
temperatures  in  the  various  sections,  very  shortly. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly. 

(Signed)  "  H.  W.  LEWIN." 


On  the  6th  inst.   he  favoured   us   with   the 
following  additional  particulars  : — 

"The  Gardens,  Drumpelller,  Coatbridge  <N.B.), 
December  6,  1876. 
"  Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co., 

Hot-water  Engineers.  Airdrie  (N.B.). 
"Gentlemen.— Since  writing  you  on  the  ist  inst.  I  have 
got  about  5  or  6  feet  of  a  stalk  erected.  The  draught  still  con- 
tinues excellent— in  fact  is  rather  in  excess.  The  Boiler  is 
rising  in  favour  with  us  every  day,  as  we  become  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  its  good  qualities.  At  first  I  intended 
firing  it  with  cur  usual  mixture  of  coal  and  dross,  but  found 
the  heat  far  too  high  We  therefore  put  in  dross  alone,  but 
even  with  that  we  have  too  hi^h  a  temperature.  Last  night,  to 
prevent  this,  we  filled  up  with  the  dirtiest^  rubbish  we  could 
find,  but  when  trying  it  before  '  turning  in  '  for  the  night,  we 
found  Boiler  and  Pipes  and  Houies  again  so  hot  that  we  shoved 
the  damper  in  altogether,  or  nearly  so  :  left  three  of  the  soot- 
holcs  open,  to  reduce  the  heat  in  the  Boiler,  if  possible  ;  and  a 
lari^e  space  open  for  ventilation  in  the  top  of  the  House.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  the  temperature  this  morning 
was  about  70".  It  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  Boiler, 
and  the  men  are  all  quite  taken  up  with  its  performances.  I 
shall  use  the  refuse  from  the  other  Boilers  and  all  the  rubbish 
about  the  place  for  it,  as  nothing  appears  to  come  amiss  to  it. 
In  fact,  we  are  forced  to  try  this  to  keep  down  the  temperature  ; 
although,  so  far  as  we  have  attempted  this  remedy,  it  dies  not 
promise  great  success,  as  your  Boiler  appears  to  give  nearly  as 
much  heat  from  rubbish  as  many  Boilers  do  irom  the  best 
coal,  whilst  the  small  quantity  consumed,  as  compared  with 
others,  is  quite  remarkable.  We  are  confident,  also,  that  we 
will  get  rid  of  our  usual  night-work  by  means  of  your  Boilers, 
as  they  seem  to  be  quite  capable  of  keeping  up  nearly  any 
temperature  for  many  hours  without  attention.  Knowing  the 
generally  highly-sanguine  temperament  of  inventors,  I  certainly 
was  Inclined  to  receive  your  assertions  in  your  pamphlets  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  great  benefits  and  advantages  you  had 
secured  in  your  Patent  Endless-Flame-Impact  Hot-Water 
Boilers  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve,  and  to  allow  a  con- 
siderable margin  for  miscarriage  of  one  sort  or  another  ;  but  I 
feel  bound  to  say  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone  with 
the  Boiler  you  sent  us,  its  merits  have  not  been  overrated  by 
you.  but  the  reverse.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it 
10  any  one  who  mav  wish  to  inspect  it. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly. 

(Signed)  "  H.  W.  LEWIN." 


its  heating  powers.  Although  everything  about  the  Boiler  was 
damp,  I  found  I  could  heat  all  the  pipes — upwards  of  22o:>  feet 
of  4-inch  pipes,  many  of  them  exceeding  4  feet  in  difference  of 
elevation— in  less  than  an  hour,  so  that  you  could  not  bear  to 
hold  your  hand  on  them.  This  result  I  never  could  attain  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  large  oval  flus  Boilers  I  had  before  ;  whilst 
the  consumpt  of  fuel  is  less  than  one-half. 

"  The  draught  is  excjillent  (having  been  obliged  to  put  in  a 
damper)  although  the  flue  goes  horizontally  79  feet  under  the 
wall,  with  only  a  rise  of  18  feet  of  vent.  One  of  the  good 
qualities  of  your  Boiler  is  the  ease  of  its  erection.  Even  with 
such  a  large  and  heavy  Boiler  as  your  '  4  D  '  (nearly  3ocwt.). 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  all  the  sections  through  a  trap- 
door in  stoke-hole  2  feet  by  4  feet,  and  setting  it  up  in  a  recess 
4  feet  square  without  the  least  trouble,  and  I  am  confident 
that,  with  the  help  of  two  men,  I  could  take  the  whole  Boiler 
down  and  have  it  again  in  full  working  order  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Attached  to  Boiler  are  about  250  feet  of  4-inch 
piping  for  drying-room  in  Laundry,  and  to  none  has  your  Boiler 
given  greater  satisfaction  than  to  those  in  this  department, 
where  heat  is  an  important  element.  From  the  careful  examina- 
tion I  made  of  your  Boiler  at  Drumpellier,  and  from  my  own 
experience  of  its  performances  here,  I  thoroughly  endorse  the 
statements  Mr.  Lewin  has  made  regarding  Its  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  quite  agree  with  him  that  you  have  rather  under- 
rated them  than  otherwise.  The  usual  night  work  and  late 
stoking  too  has  been  entirely  got  rid  of,  as  it  can  be  left  from 
any  hour  in  the  evening  till  next  morning  without  the  slightest 
misgiving,  and  with  little  variation  of  temperature.  Not  the 
least  of  your  Boiler's  good  qualities  is  its  cleanliness,  as  there  is 
no  soot  to  be  pulled  out — all  goes  to  flame.  I  consider  the 
Horticultural  World  Owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
invaluable  invention,  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
ocular  demonstration  of  its  powers  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
matter. — I  am,  yours  respectfully,  "  J0HN  CLARK." 


Mr.  David  Thomson,  author  of  The  Handy- 
Book  of  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass^  Handy- 
Book  of  the  Flower  Garden.^  editor  of  The 
Gardener^  and  gardener  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  has 
favoured  us  with  a  note  on  the  same  subject, 
from  which  we  extract  the  undernoted  : — 

"The  Gardens,  Drumlanrig  Castle,  Dumfriesshire, 
February  1■^,  1877. 
"Messrs.  W.M.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie. 

"  Gentlemen,  —  ....  Although  a  dabbler  in  Boilers, 
I  think  yours  the  most  perfect  *  Heat  Trap'  yet  invented. 
We  are  going  to  put  up  another  new  range,  and  shall  put  one 
of  your  Boilers  in,  and  iu  the  interest  of  the  public  shall  not 
lose  a  chance  of  recommendng  it, — Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  "  DAVID  THOMSON." 


"  The  Gardens.  Parson's  Green,  Edinburgh, 
February  8,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co., 

Hot-water  Engineers,  Airdrie. 
"  Gentlkmen, — In  answer  to  your  enquiries  regarding  your 
'  No.  4  D*  Boiler,  fitted  up  here  by  Messrs  Meikle  &  Philip, 
Horiicultural  Builders   and   Hot-water   Engineers,  &:c.,   Edin- 
burgh, I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 


We  have  been  kindly  favoured  with  the  fol- 
lowing from  iMr.  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  of  the 
celebrated  Tweed  Vineyards,  author  of  the 
standard  work  on  The  Vine,  and  its  Cultiva- 
tion^ and  late  Gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith  Palace  :  — 

"  Tweed  Vineyards.  Clovenfords,  by  Galashiels, 
"  December  16,  1S76. 
"Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co.. 
"  Hot-water  EngineerSt  Airdrie. 
"  Gentlemen, — Thanks  many  times  for  your  prompt  and 
kind  reply  to  my  enquiries  about  the  Boiler.  I  have  studied  it 
as  far  as  your  able  pamphlet  and  woodcuts  have  enabled  me, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  '  The  Boiler  of  the 
Future.'  I  have  no  doubt  about  this  ...  I  shall  use  it 
for  the  one  I  need  iu  February,  but  hope,  before  then,  to  run 
through  and  see  it;  and,  if  it  answers,  as  I  hope  and  believe  it 
will.  It  may  be  a  question  if  I  should  not  pull  out  some  of  the 
Boilers  I  have  in  use,  good  as  these  are,  for,  if  coal  can  be 
saved,  the  price  of  a  Boiler  can  be  made  up  in  a  few  ye.irs. 
The  Boilers  I  have  here  doing  the  heaviest  work  are  of  my  o\vn 
design — tire  goes  from  a  to  F  and  back  under  the  Boiler,  then 
over  the  top  and  up  chimney  at  d,  thus  traversing  60  feet. 
The  Boiler  is  all  bricked  round  of  course,  but  the  direct  upward 
impact  of  the  fire  on  yours  Is  far  better  and  more  powerful  than 
in  them.  Still  you  will  see  they  are  powerful  Boilers  ;  yet.  wlih 
your  Boiler  before  me  I  would  not  have  them  repeated  If  they 
gave  way  till  I  had  a  trial  of  youis. — I  am  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "  WM.  THOMSON." 

On   February  20,  1S77,  after  inspecting  our 


"4D"at  Parson's  Green,  near  Edinburgh,  he 
further  writes  us  : — 

"  Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie, 

"  Gentlemen, — When  in  Edinburgh  I  went  out  to 
Parson's  Green,  and  saw  the  Boiler  at  work,  and,  as  I  expected 
to  find,  nothing  could  be  more  .satisfactory  than  the  way  it 
does  its  work.     ...  "I  am  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  '^WM.  THOMSON." 

A  few  months  ago  we  supplied  Mr.  Thomson 
with  one  of  our  large  Boilers.  He  is  so  satisfied 
with  it  that  he  has  since  ordered  five  of  our 
largest,  and  says  all  his  fifteen  other  Boilers  will 
be  discarded  and  ours  alone  used,  as  he  feels 
certain  he  will  get  his  work  better  done,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  at  least  half  of  his  annual 
coal  bill. — See  "  The  Gardener" for  July, 

"  6,  Constitution  Terrace,  Dundee,  March  9,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Willlvai  Wkight  &  Co.,  Airdrie. 

"Dear  Sirs,— The  Boiler  recently  had  from  you  is  very 
efficient,  and  promises  continued  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  small,  and  no  furnace  could  do 
with  less  attention,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  show  and  e.\plain 
it  to  any  one  who  may  be  making  inquiries  in  this  quarter. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

"J.  A.  STEWART."- 

'*  Brewery,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
March  7,  1877, 
"  Messrs.  Willia.m  Wright  &  Co  , 

Engineers,  Airdrie  (N.E.). 
"Dear  Sirs.— I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  William  E  Mewto 
forward  you  the  enclosed  cheque  for  amount  of  account,  which 
kindly  acknowledge,  and  he  wishes  me  to  say  that  the  apparatus 
Is  fi,\ed  and  at  work,  and  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  but, 
owing  to  the  very  short  time  it  has  been  in  use,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  speak  with  certainly  as  to  its  durability. 

"  Yours  truly,        (Signed)        W.  WEEKS." 


"  Boston  Spa.  Yorkshire,  March  27,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  the  latter  part  of  October  of  last  year  I 
requested  you  to  send  me  one  of  your  pamphlets.  I  duly  re- 
ceived it,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it,  and  consulted  my  horti- 
cultural friends  about  your  Boiler,  Some  shook  their  heads 
and  said  it  was  but  an  advertising  puff" ;  others,  too  cheap  to  be 
good  ;  and  not  one  gave  me  any  encouragement  to  try  it.  My 
answer  was,  I  WDuld  chance  it,  and  if  It  proved  only  one-half 
what  it  was  represented  to  be  I  should'  be  well  satisfied.  I 
ordered  one  in  November  last,  which  came  to  hand  shorily 
thereafter.  It  was  at  once  erected  and  put  to  work,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say  your  Boiler  is  A  i.  It  does  everything  you  slate 
in  your  pamphlet,  even  more.  A  friend  of  mine  of  very  great 
practical  e.xperience,  a  nurseryman  (from  whom  you  will  shorily 
receive  an  order),  is  about  to  pull  out  a  Saddle-boiler,  not  two 
years  put  In,  to  replace  it  with  one  of  yours.  He  has  seen  my 
fire  lighted  and  Boiler  working  at  all  its  stages;  and  says  it  is 
marvellous,  and  pronounces  it  'the  best  Boiler  jn  the  world.' 
As  I  am  in  the  centre  of  a  large  horticultural  diitrict,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  show  any  interested  parties  your  Boiler  at  work, 
3.«.  I  consider  it  a  great  boon — it  having  great  heating  powers, 
causing  very  little  trouble,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  very 
small  compared  with  other  Boilers, 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly    (Signed)    R,  STUART." 


"  The  Gardens,  Preston  House,  North  Shields, 
"  April  2,  1877. 
Messrs,  William  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie. 

"Sire, —  For  these  last  thirty  years  both  brains  and  temper 
have  been  frequently  and  heavily  tried  with  Boilers,  which  in 
their  turn  were  considered  the  best  out.  Indeed,  there  arc  few 
of  any  note  but  I  have  had  something  to  do  with,  but  never 
found  one  to  give  anything  like  satisfaction  till  we  tried  yours. 
We  have  now  got  it  into  thorough  working  order,  and  certainly 
it  pleases  me  beyond  what  I  e.'cpected  In  all  respects,  I  can 
have  it  boiling  in  nventy-five  minutes,  which  I  could  not  do 
with  some  of  the  others  in  as  many  hours,  and  thit  with  very 
little  fuel,  the  saving  from  which  will  in  tl.ne  pay  the  price  of  it. 
With  a  well-regulated  damper  I  can  bank  up  the  fire  to  keep  in 
twenty  hours,  and  I  daresay  longer,  if  necessary.  Very  liltle 
of  a  stalk  is  required,  as  it  will  do  without  one,  and  will  burn 
almost  anything.  There  is  not  a  question  of  a  doubt  but  that 
it  will  very  shortly  be  '  The  Boiler  of  the  Day.'  When  I  first 
saw  it  in  the  Gardeners  Magnzijte  I  told  Mr.  Fenwick  that  I 
preferred  it  to  any  I  had  seeu.  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  de- 
lighted with  the  highly  satisfactory  result.  It  was  put  up  by 
the  ioiner  and  myself  in  a  very  short  time.— Your  most  obedient 
servant,  (Signed)       '     "  JAMES  M-QUEEN." 


For  details  and  particulars  as  to  the  various  sizes  made,  and  prices,  please  see  our  pamplilet,  entitled, 

be  lianded  to  all  applicants,  post-free. 


"Our  Boilers  and  Heating,"  which  will 


Wt  (ire  prepared  to  supply   THIRTY  DIFFERENT  BOILERS  of  all  powers,   sizes,  and  heights,  and  can  vary  these  to  suit  any  particular  situation  or  requirement 
BOILERS    SPECIALLY   DESIGNED    FOR    LOW   AND    OTHER    INCONVENIENT    POSITION. 

WM.   WRIGHT   &   CO.,   HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS,   AIRDRIE,   NEAR   GLASGOW,    N.B. 


August  4,  1877.] 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 

NORWICH. 


No.  75. -MELON  FRAMES  and  FORCING 
FRAMES. 

7'^tf  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom,  ready  tj  be 
despatched  on  receipt  of  order. 

These  Frames  ;ire  made  of  the  best  red  deal,  llioroiighly 
seasoned,  and  litled  by  fir^t-dass  workmen  ;  =4  in,  high  at  the 
back,  13  in.  high  ii  front;  painted  three  coats  of  good  oil 
colour,  glared  with  best  21-oz.  glass,  every  pane  of  which  i^. 
nailed  in  and  bedded  in  with  putty— the  best  method  of  glazing 
known,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Builders  and  leading 
Nurserymen  (see  T/i^  Garden  for  January  13,  1877,  p.  30). 
Iron  handles  to  each  light,  and  an  iron  strengthening  bar 
across.     Each  light  is  6  ft.  bj'  4  ft  ,  and  2  in.  thick. 


CASH    PRICES    (Carriage  paid). 

Length.  Widih.  £,   s.  d. 

i-light  fiLiiiic    . .         . .       4  feet  . .  6  feet     . .  . .     1176 

2  ,,        ,,        . .         . .       8  feet  . .  6  feet     . .  ••     3     5     o 

3  „        12  feet  ..  6  feet     ..  ..     4  17     6 

1     .,        ,,        ..         . .     16  feet  .,  6  feet     . .  ..676 

5  ,,        ,,        ..         ..     20  feet  ..  6  feet     ,.  ..     7  17     6 

6  .,        ,,         . .         . .     24  feet  . .  6  feet     . .  ..976 


Special  Notice. — Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England.  Also  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  on  Orders 
of  4^i•.  and  upwards. 


PIT     LIGHTS     and    SILLS     for     BRICK 
WALLS    on    EARTH    BANKS. 


PIT    LIGHTS    AND    FRAMES, 

Complete  for  fixing  on  Brickwork,  made  in  two  sizes  ot  lights 
lo  work  6  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches  thick,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet  2j^  inches  thick,  lights  glazed  with  21-02.  British  sheet 
f;|jS3,  painted  four  times,  sills  4  J-^  inches  by  3  inches,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought-iron 
handle  lo  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

CASH      PRICES. 

Cairiagc  paid  lo  any  Railway  Station  i>i  England  and  ll^ales, 
alio  to  Edinburgh,  Ctas^ffit;  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES.  r        . 

X,  s.  It. 

With  2  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,    8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  2  16  o 

With  3  hghts,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  430 

With  4  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  5  10  o 

With  2  lights.  7  feet   6   inches  by  4  feet.  8  feet  long   by 

7  feel  6  inches  wide         . .  . .         . .         . .    3  to  o 

With  3  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  fe«l,  12  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         ..         ..  ..         ..         ,.520 

Wiih  4  lights.  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  16  feet   long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..         . .         ..         . .  0  14  o 

Longer  lengths  at  cheaper  rata. 

PRICES       ON      APPLICATION. 

l^tcakagc  seldom  occurs.     Should  any  gIas-<  be  broken,  we  will 
«ei.d  sufficient  to  replace  it,  oirriage  free. 


Lal-ilogiie  of  e-ery  description  0/ Horticultural  Building, 
post-free,  24  stamps. 


PLANT  PRI",SEKVER  LISTS.     MELON  FKAMEL  tSTS. 
GREENHOUSE  LISTS.  POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


Per  packet — s.   d. 

CALCEOLARIA,   Williams'  Superb    Strain.   55., 

3 J.  6d.,  ■-■i.  6d.,  and     i     6 
From  Capt.  Cosens,  Aboystioith,  May  13,  1877. 
"The  Calceolarias,  from  the   seed  Capt.    Cosens  had   from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired— they  leave 
nothing  mure  to  be  desired." 


PRIMULA,  Williams'  Superb  Strain,  Red,  Wliitc. 

or  Mi.ved is.,iu  6d.,  2s.  id.,  and     i     6 

PRIMULA  SI5TENSI3  FIMBRIATA  COCCINEA 
(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substince       ..  ..50 

Front  Mr.  F.  Denning.  Gardener  to  J.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Yardsley, 
February  26,  1877. 
"Dear  Sir,  — I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Siiow,  held  la-^t  November,  I  took  the 
ist  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas  si\  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners  Ll  is<=i  with  seeds  supplied  by  you." 


BOULTON    &    PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS,    NORWICH, 


CINERARIA,  Weatherlll'a  Extra  Choice  Strain, 

35.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  Oil.,  and     i     6 

From  Mr.  J.  Wkst,  Gardener,  Clieadon  Pari;,  May  21,  1877. 
"  Sir, — Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  in 
bloom  some  time,  have  been  and  are  now  the  admiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  this  neii-hbnurhood.  Habit  very  dw.irf  and 
compact,  quite  equal  lo  the  drawing  in  your  catalogue." 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GIQANTEUM 

(new) i-^.t-d.   and     5     o 

Do.,       do.,       do.,       WlUlams'  Superb  Strain, 

$s.,   y.  Od.,  2S.  6d.   .iiul     I     6 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISK  NURSERIES, 
Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 


-^^^^r^ 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,   1877- 


NOTE  5    FROM    CHISWICK. 

THHRE  are  not  a  few  of  the  old  school  ol 
horticulturists  who  are  fond  of  prating 
about  the  "  palmy  days  of  Chiswick."  Well,  no 
doubt  they  were  "  palmy  days,"  for  they  included 
a  much  larger  garden,  a  fine  arboretum,  a 
splendid  Apple  orchard,  grand  flower  shows, 
and  much  grander  company.  I(  those  days 
have  passed  away,  horticulture  is  none  the 
worse,  for  gardening  is  quadrupled  in  extent, 
and  the  one  or  two  great  flower  shows  of  the 
fashionable  suburb  have  developed  into  hun- 
dreds elsewhere.  But  if  our  older  friends  will 
regard  the  great  show  times  of  Chiswick  as  its 
palmy  days,  perhaps  younger  men  may  be 
induced  to  regard  its  present  days  as  Chiswick's 
"  practical  "  ones,  for  there  is  no  other  garden 
in  the  kingdom  where  more  useful  or  more 
practical  work  is  being  done,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  if  it  displays  a  somewhat 
gaudy  bust  at  South  Kensington,  finds  its  back- 
bone in  the  genuine  horticultural  work  being 
accomplished  farther  west. 

During  the  season— we  mean,  perhaps,  the 
garden  season— country  cousins  of  the  blue- 
apron  fraternity  pay  their  customary  visits  to 
the  metropolis  to  see  whatever  can  be  seen  in 
the  way  of  flower  shows,  nurseries,  and  specially 
bedding-out  displays — too  true  is  it,  alas  !  that 
these  latter  present  a  more  powerful  attraction 
than  other  garden  sights -and  to  make  a  point 
of  doing  Battersea,  Victoria,  and  Hyde  Parks, 
that  they  may  pick  up  the  latest  notions  in  bed- 
ding-out, which  on  their  return  they  try  to 
imitate,  to  their  entire  confusion  and  regret. 
The  famed  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  bull  was 
intended  to  have  a  significance  for  all  time,  and 
it  certainly  has  even  in  such  small  matters  as 
these.  If  for  once  our  garden  friends  can  be 
induced  to  forego  one  of  their  customary  floral 
pieces  de  resistance,  and  will  instead  take  a  look 
in  at  Chiswick,  they  will  find  much  there  to 
please  and  to  instruct,  and  will  probably  pick 
up  some  crumbs  of  information  not  obtainaljle 
elsewhere.  There  is  variety,  and  that  is  said  to 
be  charming,  but  apart  from  the  v.iriety  there 
is  much  there  that  is  intrinsically  charming 
also. 

Metaphorically  we  will  take  our  visitors  round 
to  see  what  we  saw  there  a  few  days  since,  and 
if  they  like  the  metaphor,  certainly  they  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  the  illustration  to  practical 
account.  To  begin  with  that  humble  but 
favourite  garden  flower,  the  annual  Stock,  we 
find  the  whole  range  of  beds  that  on  one  side 
border  the  broad  entrance  walk,  are  filled  with 
these,  all  the  known  home-grown  and  Conti- 
nental varieties  being  represented.  Here  is  a 
lot  of  useful  food  for  digestion,  but  a  farther 
disquisition  on  the  respective  merits  of  each 
kind  we  leave  to  some  future  day.  In  the  beds 
on  the  grass  plat  are  found  arranged  in  colours 
all  the  very  best  old  and  new  Zonal  and  "  deco- 
rative" bedding  Pelargoniums  of  the  day.  An 
hour  might  be  spent  with  these  to  advantage,  to 
the  enlightenment  of  many  provincial  raisers 
of  these  things,  and  to  the  removal  of  much  local 
conceit.  So  truly  fine  are  many  of  these  kinds 
that  Denny,  Postans,  and  George  will  soon  find 
the  ideal  realised  beyond  which  progress  becomes 
retrogression.  Here  also  are  beds  of  Balsams 
raised  from  seed  of  all  the  best  trade  collections 
in  plants,  five  of  a  sort,  and  duplicates  of  all 
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are  being  grown  in  pots  elsewhere.  Pentstemons 
of  all  the  best  kinds,  Phloxes,  and  other  good 
border  flowers,  are  also  found  here  in  bloom.  In 
the  new  herbaceous  garden  are  dwarf  Campa- 
nulas and  many  novel  and  other  things,  and  beds 
of  various  interesting  annuals,  and  many  other 
interesting  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Beyond  the  Pelargoniums,  on  a  shady  border 
to  the  right,  are  planted  the  bedding  Violas  and 
Pansies  in  immense  variety,  and  most  charming 
they  are.  In  all  directions  are  sowings  of  hardy 
annuals  and  biennials — all  good,  well-rogued 
stocks,  and  as  the  trade  usually  send  seed  of 
their  best  novelties  to  Chiswick,  not  a  few  good 
things  may  be  seen  there  for  the  first  time — the 
charming  new  rose-salmon  Candytuft,  recently 
alluded  to  by  us,  and  its  compeer,  the  new 
dwarf  white,  growing  with  all  the  older  kinds  ; 
the  new  elegant  Lady  Albemarle  Godetia,  with 
a  dozen  other  sorts ;  Clarkias  in  variety,  in- 
cluding the  new  double  kinds — in  fact,  lots  of 
things  that  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

In  the  houses  are  many  good  things  that  can 
only  be  seen  at  Chiswick.  The  grand  curvi- 
linear vinery  is  a  unique  sight,  and  the  Vines 
well  cropped.  The  orchard-house  makes  a 
brave  display,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  glass  erections  in  the  gardens.  The 
long  Peach-house,  in  which  the  trees  are 
trained  in  the  cordon-oblique  style,  gives 
a  remarkable  collection  of  that  kind  of 
wall  fruit.  In  a  lean-to  is  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Tomatos  in  pots,  all  now  fruiting, 
and  close  by  is  a  show  house,  in  which  there  is 
a  charming  collection  of  single  and  double 
Pelargoniums.  Of  the  single  kinds  a  superb 
scarlet  of  Mr.  George's  raising,  named  Lord 
Mayo,  proved  to  be  singularly  noticeable  for  its 
splendid  flowers  and  capital  habit  as  a  pot 
plant.  In  another  show  house  there  is  seen  a 
Urge  collection  of  the  tuberous -rooted  Begonias 
in  full  bloom,  all  very  beautiful  but  displaying 
rather  too  much  of  the  orange-scarlet  hue. 
There  is  also  in  flower  a  collection  of  Fuchsias, 
and  lovers  of  this  beautiful  pot  plant  are 
specially  requested  to  notice  Laing's  new  hybrid 
out  of  Fulgens — at  least,  so  it  is  said  to  be — 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  capital  decorative  kind, 
and,  not  less  attractive,  Bland's  grand  dark 
double  Champion  of  the  World  :  this  is  at  once 
a  monster  and  a  magnificent  variety.  On  a 
side  shelf  are  some  plants  of  the  best  of  the 
Ivy-leaf  section  of  the  Pelargonium,  a  few  old 
bottoms— that  is,  plants  of  two  years'  growth- 
having  developed  into  very  handsome  e.\hibi- 
tion  specimens,  some  flat  and  others  pyramidal, 
as  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  followed.  Here  is 
an  idea  for  the  framers  of  the  next  schedule  of 
the  Pelargonium  Society ;  let  them  send  the 
wretched  golden  and  bronze  Zonals  to  per- 
dition, and  put  in  a  class  or  two  for  Ivy-leafs, 
and,  oh,  let  them  be  untrained,  except  by 
judicious  pinching.  Further,  we  may  in  pity  ask 
the  hybridists,  if  they  will  raise  new  kinds,  not 
to  attempt  to  spoil  those  charming  things  ;  they 
have  soft  and  pleasing  hues  of  colour,  have  neat 
but  varied  foliage,  are  elegant  both  in  habit 
and  in  flower,  and  as  they  may  but  improve 
only  to  spoil,  we  beg  of  them  to  leave  these  to 
us  in  all  their  present  elegance  and  beaut)-. 

Out-of-doors  there  is  seen  in  a  warm  south 
border  a  remarkable  collection  of  Tomatos, 
planted  three  lines  deep,  all  the  plants  trained 
flatwise  to  stakes.  Farther  on  a  very  extensive 
trial  of  garden  Turnips,  including  the  various 
French  and  Spanish  kinds,  is  full  of  interest 
to  vegetable  cultivators.  In  another  place  there 
is  an  e.xtensive  assortment  of  Savoy  Cabbages, 
in  another  rows  of  numerous  sorts  of  Potatos, 
in  another  Peas  and  other  vegetables.  In  the 
fruit  quarters  are  large  collections  of  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  Currants,' and  Strawberries, 
and  on  the  Nuts  and  Filberts  a  marvellous 
crop  of  fruit  such  as  will  enable  the  various 
features  of  each  kind  to  be  correctly  studied. 


The  pyramidal  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c., 
are  splendid  trees,  with  this  year,  alas  !  no  fruit, 
but  in  this  sense  they  are  simply  exhibiting 
action  in  unanimity  with  similar  fruits  elsewhere. 
These  are  some,  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
features  to  be  seen  at  Chiswick  at  the  present 
time,  but  they  fairly  indicate  how  much  valuable 
work  is  being  done  there — thanks  to  Mr. 
Barron's  unflagging  zeal  and  consummate 
generalship.  To  keep  Chiswick  going  in  so 
creditable  a  manner  as  Mr.  Barron  has  done 
in  the  face  of  the  enormous  difficulties  he  has 
had  to  contend  against  during  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  a  task  of  no  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, but  it  has  been  done  and  done  well,  and 
the  hearty  thanks  of  every  horticulturist  are  his 
due. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Ph.iiDKANASSA  viridiklora.,  Baker,  n.  sp,"' 

This  is  a  new  species  of  Phredranassa  which  flowered 
this  summer  with  Mr.  Elwes  at  Cirencester,  He 
received  it  from  Holland  under  the  name  of  P. 
obtusa,  from  which  it  diflers  by  its  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  flower  quite  destitute  of  red,  with  a  longer  tube 
and  shorter  segments.  Like  the  other  species  it  dies 
down  to  the  root  in  autumn,  is  scentless,  and  the 
leaves  are  not  fully  developed  till  after  the  flov/ers 
fade. 

Bulb  ovoid,  \\  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  tufc  of 
thick  fleshy  fibres  at  the  base ;  tunics  thin,  brown, 
membranous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  bright  green, 
glabrous,  under  i  foot  long,  iS — 21  lines  broad  at 
the  middle,  acute,  and  narrowed  from  the  middle  to 
a  short  petiole,  which  is  flat  on  the  face  j  midrib 
distioct,  channelled  down  the  face ;  veins  fine, 
immersed.  Scape  a  foot  long,  terete.  Spathe  of 
3 — 4  membranous  linear  or  lanceolate  valves 
1 — i^  inch  long.  Umbel  4-flowered  ;  pedicels  cer- 
nuous,  4 — f  inch  long.  Ovary  obconic-triqaetrous, 
green,  ^  inch  long  ;  perianth  narrowly  funnel-shaped, 
i\  inch  long;  tube  greenish-yellow,  'i  —  \  inch 
long ;  segments  oblanceolate-spathulate,  i  inch  long, 
green,  passing  into  whitish  at  the  base,  the  outer  ones 
3-i — 4  lines  broad,  furnished  with  a  distinct  cusp  at 
the  tip,  the  inner  ones  rather  broader,  wiihout  any 
cusp.  Filaments  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  perianth- 
tube,  white,  linear,  simple,  as  long  as  the  perianth, 
segments  ;  anthers  versatile,  linear-oblong,  varying 
from  2  to  4  lines  in  length.  Style  declinate,  a  little 
exserted  ;  stigma  capitate.  J.  G.  B. 

ClELOGYNE   MAYERIANA,  U.  Sp-X 

For  many  years  I  had  this  as  a  most  doubtful 
plant  in  my  herbarium,  sent  from  England.  The  re- 
quired information  had  not  been  given,  and  I  was  not 
sure  whether  I  had  before  me  a  starved  C.  pandurata 
or  a  new  species,  or  a  monster  of  the  first-named. 
Thus  it  had  to  be  laid  aside  in  my  herbarium,  the. 
grave  of  not  a  few  doubtfiU  plants.  Finally  it  re- 
appeared last  winter  during  the  shortest  days,  when 
lierr  Garten-inspector  Mayer  of  Carlsruhe,  the  most 
skilful  assistant  of  his  excellent  father,  Ilerr  Garten- 
director  Mayer,  twice  sent  me  inflorescences  and 
plants.  I  obtained  such  information  that  at  length  I  be- 
came persuaded  this  is  a  totally  distinct  thing.  Reduce 
a  C.  pandurata  to  half  its  size,  and  you  begin  to  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  novelty.  The  bracts  have 
to  be  reduced  much  more.  The  great  diflerence  is 
found  in  the  lip.  Its  basilar  part  is  longer  than  is 
that  of  C.  pandurata,  the  anterior  part  is  broader,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  middle  part  (nail,  unguis,  isth- 
mus) at  all  in  this,  but  it  is  well  known  C.  pandu- 
rata has  one  that  reaches  nearly  \ — 3  of  the  whole 
of  the  lip.  The  side  lacinice  project  in  sharp  acute 
angles  in  the  old  species,  while  in  the  new  one  they 
are  blunt  rectangular.  The  very  base  of  the  middle 
lacinia  has  some  ramentaceous  small  obtusangled 
lamellie,  in  the  new  one  there  are  two  cushions  nearer 
the  centre,  consisting  of  many  small  lacinii'.-.  That 
elevation  of  approximate  plates  on  the  base  of  the  lip, 

*  Ph(€draitassa  viridijlora.  Baker,  ii,  sp.  —  Bulbj  ovoideu, 
tunicis  brunneis  membrauaceis  :  foUis  lanceolatis  acutis  viridi- 
bus  subpedalibus  breviter  petiolatis  :  scapo  tereti  subpedali  ; 
spatha:  valvis  membranaceis  linearibus  vel  lanceolatis  :  iimbel- 
lis  4  floris  :  pedicellis  cernuis  perianthio  2 — 3-plo  brevioribus  : 
perianthii  sesqvupollicaris  tubo  angiiste  infiindibulari  ll.avo- 
viridi  limbo  diiplo  breviori.  segmentis  diu  erectis  obIanceolati=: 
viridibiis  inferne  albidis  :  filamentis  edentatis  linearibus  seg- 
mentis  xquilongis  ;  stigmate  exserto. 

X  Ctelogyne  Mayeriajut,  n.  sp. ,  Rcbb.  f.— Art".  Cffilogyni 
panduratx,  Lindl  ,  siibdviplo  minor:  pseudobnlbis  deoresso- 
pyriformibus  aiicipitibiis,  diphyllis  :  foliis  petiolatis  oblongis 
aciitis,  Stanhopeariim  ;  pedunculis  erectis  racemosis  pturifloris  ; 
bracteis  scariosis  Ugfuiatis  acutis  ovaria  pedicellata  semi- 
Eequantibus  baud  conspicuis  ;  sepalis  ligulatis  acutis  ;  tepalis 
angustioribus  :  labello  trifido,  laciniis  lateralibus  basi  semi- 
cordatis,  semioblongis,  antice  obtusanguIi.s,  lacinia  media  ab 
iscbnio  brevissimo  subnullo  hastato  semiovali  toto  limbo  cris- 
pulo,  carinis  plicatis  ternis  a  basi  in  basin  laciiiix  anticas  ; 
tuberculis  ex  lamellis  crispiilis  ibi  geminis  ;  venis  radiantibus 
omnibus  atratis  incrassatis  :  columna  apicem  versus  ampliata ; 
basi  utrinque  angulata. — C.  h.  Carlsruhe,  ab  e.\c.  Mayer. 


so  conspicuous  in  the  old  species,  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  one,  where  the  keels  run  without  those  eleva- 
tions of  C.  pandurata.  The  colours  are  identical. 
The  bulbs  I  saw  were  narrower  and  not  arched  out  at 
the  sides.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  in  the  constancy  of 
those  features.  I  have  with  great  pleasure  named  the 
plant  Mayeriana,  in  memory  of  the  two  highly 
talented  curators  of  the  most  remarkable  aulic  garden 
of  Carlsruhe.  H.  G.  Rckb.  f. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

The  entire  loss  of  hardy  fruit  crops,  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  will  ever  be  remembered  by  those  who 
are  in  any  way  engaged  in  or  connected  with  fruit 
growing,  either  for  private  or  marketing  purposes,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  the  dire  effects  of  the  inclement 
weather  have  not  been  confined  to  outdoor  crops  alone. 
Never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  more  brilliant 
prospects  of  a  Fear  crop,  and  its  complete  annihila- 
tion must  be  a  sad  contemplation  for  many  like 
ourselves.  The  desperate  cold  winds  that  prevailed 
during  the  spring  were  bad  enough,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  frost  on  the  night  of  May  2  to  obliterate  any  ray 
of  hope  that  one  had.  We  registered  7°  of  frost  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  here,  whilst  in  London  it  was 
nearly  doubly  severe.  The  Apple  orchards  were  in 
full  Wow  at  the  time,  so  that  I  fancy  the  Apple  crop 
wUl  be  more  abundant  all  through  the  northern 
counties  on  account  of  the  blossom  not  being  in  so 
advanced  a  state  at  the  time. 

All  stone  crops  out-of-doors  are  a  complete  failure, 
indeed  Peach  trees  have  suffered  so  much  that  it  may 
be  a  year  or  two  before  they  are  able  to  recoup  them- 
selves. Plums  are  in  a  similar  plight,  and  have 
suffered  severely ^from  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  they,  too, 
will  require  the  most  minute  vigilance  to  restore  them 
to  a  healthy  condition.  Figs  are  plentiful  out-of- 
doors  here,  and  never  require  protection.  The  aspect, 
the  climate,  the  natural  soil,  and  its  adaptability  for 
growing  certain  things  will  account,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  the  apparent  differences  of  opinion  in  these 
matters. 

Of  small  fruits  there  is  a  great  abundance,  especially 
Strawberries — our  former  recommendations  still  hold 
good  with  regard  to  this,  the  most  valuable  and 
esteemed  of  small  dessert  fruits.  Keens'  Seedling, 
imported  from  a  distance,  does  well  for  a  season,  and 
then  degenerates  from  a  fruitful  cropper  to  a  herd  of 
barren  weeds.  Is  this  climatal  or  constitutional,  or 
both  ?  We  have  asked  the  question  before,  and  hint  s 
like  these  may  serve  as  a  lesson  against  sweeping 
changes  without  a  fair  trial  of  comparison. 

Raspberries  are  not  in  their  natural  element  here . 
We  have  blinks  of  a  torrid  climate  which  tells  heavily 
on  our  light  sandy  soil  and  subsoil.  Tne  Raspberry 
is  at  home  in  a  soil  inclined  to  be  peaty  in  a  rather 
shady  position  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  and  of  fair 
quality. 

The  effects  of  the  weather,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
also  been  felt  to  considerable  extent  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  unheated  and  badly  ventilated  late 
houses,  whilst  those  possessed  of  more  modern  struc- 
tures complain  as  well.  With  glass  houses  and  hot- 
water  pipes  we  are  supposed  to  be  proof  against  any 
weather.  Well,  but  are  we  ?  True,  it  we  did  not 
aim  at  succession  crops  the  matter  would  be  a  simple 
one,  but  when  fashionable  people  lay  down  rules  for 
our  guidance  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
follow  them  up  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  open  our  ventilators  in  order  to 
retard  crops,  and  if  there  be  a  dry  keen  east  wind  on 
at  the  time,  and  a  clear  bright  sky,  as  there  generally 
is  with  the  sun  pouring  down  his  rays,  alternately 
with  those  sweeping  cold  winds  when  Phrebus 
is  hidden  for  a  time  only  to  return  with  greater 
fury — if  you  arrange  your  ventilators  for  a  change 
of  dull  weather  all  practical  men  will  understand 
that  the  individual  so  circumstanced  has  not  made 
his  bed  among  Roses. 

All  that  any  one  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  his 
position,  A.'s  case,  though  apparently  the  same  as  B.'s 
on  paper,  might  be  very  different  if  all  matters  were 
put  to  a  practical  test  Visionary  ideas  are  like 
cobwebs,  you  may  warp  them  round  an  imaginary 
enemy,  but  the  thread  is  delicate  and  will  not  bear 
much  pressure.  So  it  is  with  all  matters  in  gardening  j 
no  one  can  give  a  sound  opinion  without  he  is  first 
acquainted  with  all  the  practical  details.  Depend  upon 
it  there  is  a  reason  for  everything  ;  if  there  are  empty 
Peach  and  orchard  houses  it  was  their  inevitable  and 
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irremediable  fate  consequent  on  the  long  continuation 
of  biting  east  winds,  over  which  no  one  has  any 
control  but  the  clerk  of  the  weather  ;  and  whilst  we 
are  always  ready  to  bow  to  superior  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  have  no  desire  to  explain  away  the  credit 
due  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  crops, 
yet  I  think  it  \\  ill  be  generally  conceded  that  much 
depends  on  aspect,  equipment,  and  other  kindred 
matters  which  will  be  evident  enough  to  the  practical 
cultivator.  We  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it  with 
insects,  and  do  what  we  will  we  cannot  effectually 
eradicate  that  greatest  of  all  pests,  black- fly.  W. 
Hinds,  OlterspooL 


GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 

THEIR  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Kennedyas. — These  are  a  handsome  genus  of 
evergreen  conservatory  summer  blooming  twiners, 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales.  For 
a  lofty  conservatory  the  strong-growing  species  are 
well  adapted,  especially  for  draping  the  roof,  for 
which  their  young  drooping  shoots,  hanging  in  grace- 
ful festoons,  are  very  effective.  One  advantage 
which  they  possess,  for  growing  in  such  positions  is, 
that  they  will  bear  cutting-in  freely,  which  is  an 
advantage  in  the  winter,  when  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible is  required  by  the  plants  grown  underneath. 
This  is  a  consideration  not  sufficiently  kept  in  sight  in 
the  selection  of  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  grown  for 
roof  climbers,  betwixt  which  and  the  things  that 
occupy  the  body  of  the  house  there  must  neces- 
sarily always  be  a  compromise,  as  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  climbers  do  more  or  less  injury  to  the 
other  plants,  and  are  simply  allowed  to  occupy  their 
position  to  give  a  general  etTect  to  the  house.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  growth  and 
general  appearance  of  the  different  species,  the 
smaller  growers  being  more  suitable  for  clothing  a 
pillar  than  training  to  the  roof.  The  strongest  growers 
can  with  advantage  be  used  for  covering  a  back 
wall,  in  which  situation  they  will  succeed,  even 
in  partial  light,  much  better  than  many  things  of 
more  tender  nature  ;  they  are  easily  grown,  make 
rapid  progress,  and  are  not  liable  to  gtt  out  of  order 
at  the  roots  to  such  an  extent  as  many  plants  are,  but, 
like  some  other  subjects  of  similar  nature,  they  do 
well  when  planted  out.  They  are  much  better  for  being 
kept  in  a  pot  for  a  time  until  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  strength  of  root  to  enable  them  to  lay  hold 
of  the  soil  in  a  reasonable  time  after  they  are  turned 
out,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  get  sour.  When 
planted  out  the  root  room  should  be  limited  or 
increased  according  to  the  space  the  plant  is  destined 
to  cover,  a  matter  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  not 
always  paid  in  preparing  the  places  for  planting  such 
things,  and  which  afterwards  gives  trouble  and  causes 
a  necessity  for  using  the  knife  to  an  extent  to  keep 
them  within  the  prescribed  limits  not  consistent  with 
their  flowering  in  their  wonted  manner  when  the  roots 
have  too  much  room.  In  selecting  plants  that  are 
intended  for  climbers  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  par- 
ticular that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  worst 
species  of  in-sects,  such  as  mealy-bug  and  scale,  as 
when  the  things  to  be  thus  grovm  overhead  are 
infested  with  these  noxious  insects  they  affect  every 
plant  that  is  grown  under  them,  and  by  this  means 
all  get  in  a  condition  that  entails  an  amount 
of  labour  such  as  could  not  be  credited 
except  by  those  who  have  had  to  contend 
with  a  collection  of  -  plants  so  affected.  If 
healthy  young  plants  in  6-inch  pots  are  selected, 
they  should  in  March  or  April  be  moved  into  others 
2  or  3  inches  larger,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
condition  of  their  roots.  Kennedyas  will  thrive  in 
cither  peat  or  loam  ;  it  is  better  to  use  the  former  for 
the  weaker  growing  species,  as  it  will  impart  a  freer 
disposition  of  growth,  confining  the  strong  growers  to 
loam,  which  should  be  good  in  quality,  containing 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter.  They  are  comparatively 
strong-rooted  subjects,  and  do  not  require  the  soil 
breaking  very  fine ;  add  to  it  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  sand, 
according  to  its  nature  ;  drain  the  pots  sufficiently,  as 
from  the  vigorous  character  of  the  plants  they  will 
need  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  growing  season. 
After  potting  place  them  for  a  it^  weeks,  until  the 
roots  get  hold  of  the  soil,  in  a  little  closer  atmosphere 
than  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  keep  the  atmosphere 
rather  moist  during  this  time,  after  which  give  more 
air  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  day,  closing 
the  house  in  good  time,  and  syringing  overhead,  giving 


water  to  the  roots  as  required,  when  in  active  growth 
they  will  take  a  good  deal.  Continue  this  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  plants  should  have  more 
air,  and  cease  syringing,  to  discourage  further  growth 
and  ripen  up  the  wood. 

At  ihe  time  of  potting,  half-a-dozen  sticks,  3  or 
4  feet  long,  should  be  inserted  in  the  soil  just  within 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  round  these  the  shoots  ought  to 
be  kept  closely  and  regularly  trained,  as  if  allowed  to 
twine  to  the  supports,  or  become  entangled  with  each 
other  they  are  difficult  afterwards  to  regulate  without 
injury.  They  should  be  kept  through  the  autumn 
and  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from  35"  to  40°  in  the 
night,  and  10°  or  so  warmer  in  the  day,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  excite  any  growth,  or  they  will  suffer  when 
the  roots  are  disturbed  in  planting  out,  which  should 
be  done  before  growth  begins  in  the  spring  :  the  border 
in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  may  be  from  i  to 
2  feet  in  width,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  space 
to  be  covered.  It  should  have  4  inches  of  drainage 
in  the  bottom,  consisting  of  crocks,  broken  bricks, 
pebbles,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature,  on  which 
place  an  inch  or  two  of  fibrous  material,  over  this 
put  10  or  12  inches  of  the  soil,  which  should  have  a 
good  quantity  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  crocks  or  charcoal  will  be  an  additional  assistance 
in  keeping  it  sweet.  In  planting  disentangle  the  roots 
so  far  as  can  be  done  without  injuring  them,  spreading 
them  out  and  making  the  soil  tolerably  firm.  Do  not 
give  water  until  it  is  required,  which,  if  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  planting  is  in  right  condition  as  to  moisture, 
will  not  be  nearly  so  soon  as  in  a  pot.  Train  the  shoots 
in  their  places.  I  have  said  nothing  about  stopping — the 
necessity  or  otherwise  for  this  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  shoots  the  plants  have  corresponding  with 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  A  single  shoot  to 
each  wire  will,  in  most  cases,  be  preferable  to  more- 
They  will  require  little  further  attention  except  water  at 
the  roots  as  needed,  keeping  the  shoots  from  getting 
entangled,  and  a  sufficient  use  of  the  syringe  during 
the  growing  season  to  keep  down  aphides  and  red- 
spider.  When  they  have  filled  their  allotted  space 
they  will  need  the  shoots  reducing  from  time  to  time 
during  the  summer  and  in  the  autamn,  cutting  in  as 
far  as  requisite.  If  they  ever  gee  aftectcd  with  scale 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them  is  in  the 
winter,  when  at  rest,  to  paniaily  head  ihtm  down, 
cutting  into  the  strong  wcud,  untwining  this  from  the 
wires,  and  steeping  the  whole  down  as  near  as  can 
be  got  to  the  collar  in  Ah}Si.iiiian  mixture  at  6  or  7  02. 
to  the  gallon,  repeating  the  operation  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  before  they  have 
begun  to  break,  brushing  it  well  in  about  the  collar 
of  the  plants.  After  cutting  back  thus  severely  they 
must  not  be  over-watered  at  the  roots,  but  much  less 
given  until  they  have  made  considerable  progress. 
When  the  soil  gets  at  all  exhausted  an  inch  or  two 
each  spring  may  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh, 
and  manure* water  during  the  growing  season  will  also 
be  a  great  assistance  to  them. 

The  undermentioned  kinds  are  deserving  of  a 
place  : — 

K.  Marryatt .X.  —  A  handsome  scarlet- flowered 
species  from  Australia. 

K.  Fredwoodii. — Also  an  Australian  plant,  a  good 
grower,  and  free  bloomer.     Flowers  red. 

K.  nigricans. — Flowers  purple  and  green.  It  is 
from  New  Holland. 

K.  inophylla. — This  is  a  fine  scarlet  kind.  A  New 
Holland  species. 

K.  rubicunda, — A  strong  growing  kind  from  New 
South  Wales.     Flowers  deep  red. 

K.  monophjl'a. — Also  a  strong  growing  sort  from 
New  South  Wales.     It  has  purple  flowers. 

K.  Makoyana. — A  Swan  River  plant,  with  scarlet 
flowers,     A  free  grower. 

K.  ovata  purpurea, —Is  from  New  Holland.  It 
has  purple  flowers.  T.  Baines, 


RAPID  RISE  OF  WATER  IN 

PLANTS. 

In  carrying  out  some  experiments  for  another  pur- 
pose, I  was  so  surprised  at  the  rapid  recovery  from  a 
withered  condition  of  some  plants  to  perfect  freshness 
and  the  normal  position  of  the  leaves,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  undertake  others  for  the  express  purpose  of 
noting  the  actual  time  taken  up  by  different  plants  in 
regaining  a  fresh  condition.  I  will  give  the  results  in 
the  case  of  some  Raspberry-canes  as  an  example. 
My  first  cane  was  cut  at   10. 10  a.m.  on  a  cloudy 


day.  It  was  a  vigorous  cane  in  a  growing  slate, 
4  feet  4  inches  high,  bearing  twenty- five  leaves,  three 
or  four  of  the  lower  of  which  were  beginning  to  change 
yellow  ;  and  it  soon  began  to  wither,  attached,  as  it 
was,  in  an  erect  position  in  my  study  with  the  window 
wide  open.  At  noon  all  the  leaves  were  flaccid,  the 
upper  young  ones  very  much  withered,  and  the  grow- 
ing tip  of  the  cane  drooped  about  5  inches.  After 
waiting  until  12.10  p.m.,  to  make  up  two  full  hours 
since  it  v/as  cut,  it  was  fixed  in  an  erect  position  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  the  water  being  yl  inches  deep. 
The  cane  touched  nothing  except  the  cross  bar  to 
which  it  was  loosely  tied  in  an  erect  position  with  the 
curve  of  the  drooping  tip  towards  the  light.  By 
12.20  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  nearly  all  the  leaves 
had  regained  their  normal  rigidity,  and  I  then  stt 
myself  to  watch  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment.  1 
was  more  than  surprised,  I  was  astonished  at  what  I 
then  witnessed.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  tip 
of  the  cane  was  5  inches  lower  from  drooping  than 
when  the  cane  was  cut.  At  12.10  this  tip  had 
scarcely  begun  to  rise,  but  by  12.30  it  had  regained 
its  normal  position,  though  it  was  not,  and  never 
became,  quite  so  rigidly  erect  as  it  was  before  it 
drooped  at  alL  This  I  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  attraction  of  light.  However,  I  shall  be  within 
the  margin  if  I  say  that  the  tip  rose  at  least  4  inches 
in  the  whole  twenty  minutes,  and  at  least  3  of  these  4 
inches  during  the  last  ten  minutes.  The  movement 
was  indeed  so  quick  as  to  be  distinctly  visible. 
Leaflets  unfolded,  petioles  spread  themselves  out,  and 
the  stem  gradually  rose,  until  it  was  nearly  quite 
erect.  Thus,  in  this  short  time  the  tip  of  the  cane 
described  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  the  leaves 
on  the  outside  ot  the  curve  passed  through  nearly 
naif  a  circle.  Consequently  the  water  must  have 
passed  from  cell  to  cell  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  diffused  through  a  lump  of  sugar.  Not  having 
any  suitable  apparatus  I  could  not  ^determine  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  this  cane  during 
the  twenty  minutes  the  experiment  lasted,  but  from 
measurement  and  calculation,  \\  cubic  inches  may  be 
regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

At  the  same  time  as  I  cut  the  Raspberry  cane,  or 
within  half  a  minute  at  most,  I  cut  a  stout  stem  of 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  about  5  feet  high,  bearing 
thirty-three  leaves,  most  of  which  were  a  foot  long 
and  44  to  6  inches  broad  in  the  middle.  This  was 
put  into  water  at  the  same  time  as  the  Raspberry- 
cane,  but  from  its  more  herbaceous  nature  it  was 
much  more  withered,  and  never  recovered.  In  this 
case,  although  the  bottom  of  the  stem  was  twice  cut, 
it  was  wholly  unable  to  take  up  sufficient  water  to  fill 
the  plant,  as  the  evaporating  surface  was  so  great. 
With  a  second  Raspberry-cane,  cut  the  same  day  at 
12.55  I'.M.,  I  attempted  to  decide  two  questions, 
firstly,  whether  the  fluid  imbibed  by  the  plant  actually 
mounted  to  the  top  in  so  short  a  period  as  that 
occupied  by  the  first  cane  to  recover  from  the 
withered  state  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  one-half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  stem  only  being  in  the  water, 
would  be  able  to  absorb  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
leaves  all  around  the  stem.  The  first  problem  I 
failed  to  solve,  probably  because  the  colouring  matter 
I  used  was  refused  by  the  plant.  The  only  thing  I 
had  in  the  house  that  I  thought  would  answer  my 
purpose  was  port-wine  ;  but,  as  I  wanted  to  use  the 
same  quantity  as  I  had  of  water  alone  in  the  first 
experiment,  to  save  my  wine  I  simply  added  suflicient 
to  colour  rather  deeply  the  tumbler  of  water. 

To  the  second  question  my  experiment  gave  me  an 
affirmative  answer.  The  second  cane  was  even  more 
robust,  though  shorter- jointed  than  the  first,  was  in 
more  active  growth,  and  bore  as  many  leaves,  but  it 
was  only  3  feet  9  inches  high.  After  splitting  the 
stem  in  half  from  the  base  about  6  inches  upwards 
and  removing  one-half,  this  cane  was  put  into  the 
tumbler  of  winc-and-watcr,  and  mixed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other,  at  2.35.  Although  this  cane 
had  been  cut  only  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  it  was 
perhaps  rather  more  withered  and  flaccid  than  the 
first  became  before  putting  it  into  water,  and  the  tip 
had  drooped  about  5.J  inches.  The  process  of  recovery 
was  very  slow,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  it 
here  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  at  5.35  the  leaves  had  regained 
their  normal  position,  aud  the  tip  of  the  cane  was 
erect.  I  may  add  that  the  curve  of  the  droop  was 
turned  from  the  window. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  high  the  coloured  liquid 
had  risen  I  cut  them  through  in  various  places,  but 
I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  my  wine, 
even  in  the  part  that  was  actually  in  the  mixture.    Tq 
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test  this  more  thoroughly  I  used  my  first  cane,  which 
had  been  lying  on  the  floor  from  i  to  6.35  p.m.,  and 
was  very  much  withered,  again  ;  before  putting  it 
into  the  wine-and-water  I  cut  it  at  the  base,  as  in 
number  two,  and  also  took  a  piece  out  halfway 
through  the  stem  on  the  opposite  side  a  little  higher 
up,  so  that  practically  the  stem  was  completely 
severed.  At  10  o'clock  the  same  evening  it  had 
nearly  recovered,  and  promised  well  for  complete 
recovery,  but  after  twenty-four  hours  it  was  still 
a  little  flaccid  at  the  tip,  and  probably  if  the  weather 
had  been  dry  it  would  most  likely  have  been  in  a 
worse  state.  No  trace  of  the  colouring  matter  could 
be  found  in  this  cane.    W.  B,  Ilemsley. 


ADELAIDE  BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

Dr.  Schomburgk  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Adelaide  Botanic  Garden  for  1876,  remarks  that 
the  climate  of  that  city  is  one  of  extremes  : — Our 
annual  average  fall  of  rain  is  21  inches,  and  last  year 
only  13.434  inches  fell — being  the  least  ever 
registered.  The  dryest  season  before  was  in  1859, 
when  14  460  inches  fell.  Until  the  month  of  August 
only  about  8  inches  had  been  registered,  and  the 
worst  was  feared  for  our  crops,  but  fortunately,  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
3.571  inches  more  fell,  which  saved  the  Wheat  crops 
in  some  of  the  districts.  During  December  the  heat  in 
Adelaide  had  been  very  great  for  the  first  five  or  six 
days,  but  on  Thursday  the  14th  it  was  almost  unendur- 
able at  about  3  o'clock,  when  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 1 14''.2  in  the  shade,  and  i62°.6  in  the  sun ;  which 
was  the  highest  reading  registered  since  January, 
1862.  This  degree  of  heat  has  only  been  exceeded 
on  three  former  occasions,  viz.,  January  20,  1835, 
when  the  thermometer  registered  11 6°.  3,  and  the 
9th  and  14th  of  January,  1862,  v^hen  the  reading  for 
both  days  was  115*  in  the  shade.  This  unusually  dry 
season  would  have  proved  very  destructive  to  our 
young  plantations,  especially  in  the  park,  where 
within  the  last  two  years  9000  trees  have  been 
planted,  but  for  the  attention  paid  to  them,  and  the 
free  supply  of  water — nearly  our  whole  staff  of  men 
having  been  employed  during  November,  December, 
and  January  in  watering-  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  saved  them  nearly  all,  as  I  consider  the  loss  of 
last  season's  planting  not  quite  2  per  cent.  The  trees 
from  colder  climes,  such  as  North  America,  Europe, 
and  New  Zealand,  always  sufter  most.  But  the 
greatest  enemy  the  garden  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  heavy  frost.  The  lowest  temperature  during  the 
month  of  July  was  28**  Fahr. — the  lowest  I  have 
experienced  in  South  Australia.  These  severe  frosts 
have  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  garden. 
The  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants,  especially  tropical 
Ficus,  constituted  the  chief  bulk  of  the  sufferers,  and 
that  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  hardly  credited  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  injury  done. 

Palm-house. — The  building  and  interior  arrange- 
ments of  this  structure  have  been  completed.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lady  Musgrave 
on  Monday  afternoon,  January  22,  and  it  is  highly 
gratifying  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  undertaking  and  the  artistic  appearance, 

I  think  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  give  a  resume'  of  the 
work  performed  regarding  the  house  during  the  last 
year.  The  ironwork  and  glass  arrived  during 
December,  1875,  from  Bremen,  in  very  good  con- 
dition ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  mention  that  the  work- 
manship of  both  the  wrought  and  cast  iron  was 
considered  by  competent  judges  as  faultless.  The 
forty-two  cases  of  glass,  I  am  sorry  lo  say,  had 
suffered  considerably  on  board  the  vessel — nearly  one- 
third  of  the  bulk  having  been  broken,  for  which  com- 
pensation was  made  hy  the  captain  of  the  vessel. 

As  already  mentioned  in  my  former  report?,  to 
insure  a  striking  effect  it  v/as  found  necessary  to  erect 
the  building  on  a  terrace  of  about  6  feet  high  and  30 
feet  broad  on  all  sides  of  the  house ;  20  feet  of  this 
terrace  are  formed  into  a  walk,  and  the  remaining  10 
feet  into  a.  flower  border,  surrounding  the  walk.  The 
building  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  was  very 
expensive,  as  it  had  to  be  laid  into  firm  ground  ;  on 
one  part  of  the  side  on  which  the  house  stands  a  lake 
was  intended  to  be  formed,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
soil  had  already  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  4  to  5 
feet.  The  idea  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the 
excavation  filled  up  with  soil  and  debris— thus  greatly 
adding  to  the  expense  of  the  foundation,  which  in  some 
places  is  from  S  to  9  feet  deep.    Three  horses  and 


drays,  and  ten  men  were  occupied  twelve  weeks  with 
sloping,  excavating,  loading  the  drays,  and  removing 
the  soil  to  the  terrace,  and  about  100  loads  of  turf 
Couch-grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  were  used  for  turfing 
the  terrace.  The  turfing,  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
dry  season,  has  fortunately  answered  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  Two  flights  of  steps  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  terrace,  12  feet  broad  at  the  top, 
and  30  feet  at  the  base,  with  a  neat  coping,  lead  up  to 
the  terrace  ;  at  the  bottom,  on  each  side  of  the  steps, 
are  placed  two  vases,  and  on  the  summit  tasteful 
pedestals,  bearing  on  the  northern  sides  statues  of 
Ceres  and  Clio,  and  on  the  southern  Flora  and 
Pomona.  The  statues  and  vases  have  been  procured 
from  the  celebrated  firm  of  Castener  &  Co.,  Berlin, 
which,  from  their  exquisite  workmanship,  are  real 
objects  of  art.  The  cost,  freight  included,  was  j^ioo. 
The  steps  are  of  Mintaro  slate,  and  the  cost  of 
building,  ^^260. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  house  is  as  follows : 
— Both  ends  of  the  house  terminate  in  a  half  octagon  ; 
in  the  eastern  one  a  basin  and  fountain  have  been 
placed,  surrounded  by  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  — 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  AlsophilaCooperi,and  A.  Leich- 
ardtiana.  In  the  front  of  the  basin  are  planted  the 
following  smaller  kinds,  viz.,  Adiantum  amabile,  con- 
cinnum,  farleyensc ;  Gymnogrammas,  Lomarias, 
Blechnums,    Pteris,  &c.     The  empty  space  between 


which,  when  in  its  former  place,  filled  the  rotunda  of 
the  conservatory.  Round  this  noble  Palm  is  formed 
a  large  group,  principally  variegated  leaf-plants. 
The  group  measures  50  feet  in  circumference  on  its 
base,  and  is  bordered  by  an  ornamental  tastefully 
coloured  border  worked  in  cement.  This  majestic 
group  is  a  striking  object,  which,  upon  entering, 
attracts  the  eye  at  once.  An  avenue  6  feet  wide  runs 
from  one  extremity  of  the  house  to  the  other,  travers- 
ing round  the  centre  group  and  both  entrances. 
Both  sides  of  the  straight  walk  are  lined  with  Fern 
trees  of  equal  height  (6  to  7  feet)  from  New  Zealand, 
Port  Natal,  and  Hueensland,  and  contain  the 
following  specimens,  viz.,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Dregii, 
excelsa,  medullaris ;  Alsophila  Cooperi,  Leichardtiana, 
australis  ;  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Youngiie. 
These  have  been  the  only  plants  specially  bought  for 
the  Palm-house. 

The  walks  are  skirted  with  an  ornamental  border 
about  2  feet  high,  composed  of  bricks  and  cement, 
with  a  tasteful  coping,  so  that  the  walks  afford  as 
much  space  as  possible  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  visitors,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
when  the  house  is  crowded,  and  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  space  for  the  plants,  the 
border  juts  in  and  out  at  right  angles  forming  a 
pattern  a  la  grcc.  The  floor  is  tiled  with  red  and  blue 
octagon  tiles,  which  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
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these  Ferns  is  planted  with  Lycopodium,  which  has 
grown  so  luxuriantly  that  it  forms  a  splendid  green 
carpet  In  the  western  octagon  is  constructed  a 
grotto  from  stalactite,  specially  imported  from  the 
Black  Forest  in  Germany.  The  grotto  is  about 
10  feet  high  and  8  feet  broad.  At  the  back  of  the 
grotto  there  streams,  over  quartz  and  sandstone  rocks, 
a  cascade,  into  a  small  basin.  The  large  pieces  of 
stalactite  are  put  together  in  a  wild  and  irregular 
manner,  and  the  effect  produced  is  striking.  The  top 
of  the  grotto  is  embellished  with  Dracsenas,  Palms, 
&c.,  intermixed  with  climbers,  viz.,  Antigonon  lep- 
topus,  Cissus  discolor,  Asparagopsis  javanica,  Echites 
rubrovenosa,  &c.,  which  hang  in  festoons  over  the 
stalactite.  The  interior  wall  of  the  grotto  is  planted 
with  Philodendron  daguense,  melanochrysum,  Pothos 
argyn^a,  macrophylla,  &,c. ,  growing  on  the  stalactite, 
and  spreading  their  handsome  leaves  symmetrically. 
Around  the  basin  are  placed  a  number  of  the  most 
handsome  leaf-plants,  viz.  : — Dieffenbachias,  Phyllo- 
ti^nium  Lindeni,  S path iphy Hum,  &c.  ;  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  grotto  are  grouped  a  number  of  rare  and 
handsome  Ferns,  viz.,  Adiantum  peruvianum, 
gracillimum,  concinnum,  cardiochlrena,  speciosum, 
prionophyllum,excisuro,fovearum,  Hendersoni;  Daval- 
lia  tenuifolia,  Moorei ;  Gymnogramma,  Cheilanthes, 
Pteris,  &c.  Two  fine  specimens  of  Alsophila  Cooperi, 
the  stems  6  feet  high,  adorn  both  sides  of  the  grotto, 
which  produces  a  pleasing  aspect. 

The  central  plant  of  the  rotunda  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Latania  borbonica,  about  16  feet  high, 


The  broad  beds  extending  alongside  both  sides  of 
the  walk  are  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  especially 
Palms,  partly  planted  in  the  soil  and  partly  in  polF. 
I  will  only  mention  the  most  noteworthy,  viz., 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  coronata,  flexuosa;  Maitinezia 
erosa  ;  E'seis  guineensis  ;  Ceroxylon  niveum,  andicola ; 
Areca  Nenga,  Nibung,  Catechu,  monostachya  ;  CBno- 
carpus  Bacaba,  Penanga,  Kuhlii ;  Zalacca  eduUs ; 
Dcemonorops  fissus,  palembanicus  ;  Pritchardia 
macrocarpa,  pacifica ;  Thrinax  brasiliensis,  parvi- 
fiora;  Astrocaryum  Malybo,  Murumuru;  Maximiliana 
regia ;  Orbignya  dubia ;  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Bel» 
moreana,  Thrinax  elegans,  Cecropia,  Paratropia, 
Musa,  Cycas,  Aralia,  Ravenalia,  Heliconia,  &c. 

The  twelve  brackets  which  support  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  wings  of  the  houses  have  been  planted 
wiih  choice  collections  of  climbers,  viz.,  PetrKa, 
Stigmaphyllon,  Combretum,  Antigonon,  Allamanda, 
S  tephanotis,  Passi  fl  ora ,  Tacsonia,  Aristolochia , 
Jasminum,  Clerodendron,  &c.  Considering  the 
luxuriant  growth  since  planted,  they  will  soon  reach 
each  other  and  form  a  green  dome,  which  will  greatly 
contribute  to  shading  and  cooling  the  house.  The 
eight  graceful  pillars  which  support  the  rotunda  have 
also  been  supplied  with  climberF.  A  shelf  runs  along 
the  windows  of  the  house,  on  which  are  placed 
smaller  and  tender  plants,  which  produce  a  fine  effect 
from  the  terrace  through  the  glass. 

The  ventilation  is  also  perfect.  Two  rows  of  ven- 
tilators are  placed  on  the  sides,  and  a  row  on  the 
roof,  which  are  easily  worked  by  pulleys  and  ropes, 
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The  rolunda,  with  its  recesses  and  corners,  cannot  be 
shaded  by  blinds  ;  and  to  protect  the  plants  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  the  glass  has  been  frosted. 
The  large  surface  of  glass  exposed  to  the  sun,  not- 
withstanding the  shading  and  frosting,  produces  great 
heat  in  the  house,  and  on  hot  days  every  precaution 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  down.  In  fact, 
the  effects  of  the  sun  on  thick  glass  acts  like  a  burn- 
ing-glass, so  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  exposed  to 
it  have  been  burnt.  During  our  unusually  hot  weather 
every  attention  was  required  to  prevent  such  injury, 
especially  on  days  when  the  thermometer  showed 
163°  in  the  sun  and  114"  in  the  shade  ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  veiy  little  injury  was  done  to  the  leaves. 
We  have  now  gained  experience  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion in  future.  When  the  climbers  have  covered  the 
roof  this  will  lessen  the  heat,  and  will  give  more 
shade. 

The  trials  of  the  heating  apparatus  gave  great  satis- 
faction. The  boiler  is  one  of  Messrs.  Holme  &  Part- 
ington's, Manchester,  tubular  boilers.  No.  2,  about 
iS  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  heated  with 
coke,  which  was  warmly  recommended  by  Mr.  Rother- 
mund,  Bremen,  who  uses  the  same  in  his  Palm-house. 
Considering  the  great  cold  they  have  to  contend  with 
in  Germany,  Mr.  Rothermund  feared  that  one  boiler 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  heat, 
so  he  put  up  a  second  reserve  boiler  j  but  even  during 
the  coldest  time  one  boiler  warmed  the  house.  The 
boiler  is  placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  house,  in  a 
7  feet  deep  excavation,  reached  by  steps.  Two  rows 
of  4-inch  iron  pipes  traverse  both  sides  of  the  house, 
ending  in  two  cisterns  in  both  corners  of  the  eastern 
wing.  The  length  of  the  pipes  is  443  feet.  To  pre- 
vent accident  one  of  the  cisterns  is  provided  with  a 
safety-valve.  The  chimney  is  scarcely  observable ;  a 
copper  tube  is  fixed  on  the  corner  pillar.  The  trial  of 
the  heating  apparatus  showed  that  two  small  buckets 
of  coke,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  made  the  water 
boil  in  the  cisterns — a  distance  of  104  feet  from  the 
boiler. 

As  the  extensive  surface  of  the  roof  will  produce, 
during  heavy  rain,  a  considerable  rush  of  water,  large 
gutters  have  been  provided,  and  by  means  of  204  feet 
of  iron  pipe  the  water  is  led  from  the  terrace  on  the 
eastern  side  into  the  small  lake  on  the  western  side. 
It  irrigates  the  lawns.  A  lightning-conductor  has 
been  fixed  on  the  rotunda. 

I  think  that  nothing  has  been  overlooked,  and 
everything  has  been  carried  out  as  practically  as 
possible. 

In  fact  the  interior  of  the  Palm-house  appears  as  if 
the  plants  had  grown  there  for  years  ;  and  it  is  like  a 
fairy  tale  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  that  in  so 
short  a  time  the  house  has  been  embellished  with  such 
magnificent  and  valuable  specimen  plants,  the  number 
of  which  is  1 145.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  riddle  to 
the  public  where  these  fine  plants  had  been  before 
stored. 

No  doubt  the  whole  undertaking  is  a  great  success  ; 
but  as  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world  so  it  is 
with  our  Palm-houEe — it  should  at  least  be  twice  as 
large.  In  a  few  years,  by  the  steady  increase  of 
tropical  plants,  the  house  will  be  overcrowded,  and 
the  noble  Palms  will  soon  have  reached  the  roof. 

The  cost  of  the  ironwork  and  glass,  including 
freight  and  commission  (it  had  to  be  transhipped  in 
London),  delivered  in  the  garden,  has  been  about 
/'1300,  and  the  cost  of  building  the  fcundation  of  the 
terrace,  flight  of  steps  and  statuary,  has  been  about 
;^25co,  making  a  total  of  ^^3800.  This  does  not 
include  the  work  of  painting  and  glazing,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  some  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  garden,  under  the  direction  of  a  professional 
painter,  who  is  also  expert  in  glazing,  and  an  employ^ 
of  the  garden.  The  assistance  of  our  labourers  at  the 
work  has  also  not  been  taken  into  account. 


THE  GENUS  AGAVE. 

{Continited  from  p.  41.) 

Series  I.— Coriaceocarnos.-e.— Texture  of  the 
leaf  rigid,  not  at  all  fleshy  nor  yielding  to  the  touch 
when  mature  ;  end-spine  large,  hard,  and  pungent. 

Group  IV.  American.!:.— Edge  of  the  leaf  without 
any  distinct  horny  border.  Teeth  large,  deltoid- 
cuspidate,  comparatively  few  in  number. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  dwarf 
species  of  this  group  with  oblanceolate  leaves,  leaving 
till  next  time  the  larger  kinds. 

33.  A.  flaccida^  Jacobi,  Monogr,,  p.  226,  {fig.  26); 
A.  cuspidata,  Hort,  Saunders.— Leaves  40-50,  in  a 
dense  rosette  ij  foot  broad,   oblanceolate-spathulate, 


3  inches  broad  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  narrowed  to 
I;  inch  above  the  dilated  base,  glaucous  green,  the  face 
flat  throughout ;  the  hard,  pungent  end-spine  i  inch 
long,  and  decurrent  a  little ;  the  crowded  prickles 
J-  \  inch  long,  deltoid,  with  a  large  cusp,  slightly 
hooked  downwards    Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  I  am  acquainted 
with  Jacobi's  plant  from  the  description  alone,  which 
matches  very  well  the  plant  called  A.  cuspidata  in 
the  Saunders'  collection,  from  which  our  drawing  was 
made.  Whether  this  be  the  same  as  A.  rubescens, 
Salmdyck,  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  S35,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  except  from  the  description.  Our 
present  plant  is  midway  between  A.  macracantha 
and  Scolymus  var.  amrena. 

34,  A.  z'/rid/ss/ma,  Hort.  Peacock.—  Acaulescent. 
Leaves  about  30  in  a  rosette  2  feet  broad,  oblanceo- 
late-spathulate, I  foot  long,  3  inches  broad  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  up,  narrowed  to  2^  inches  above  the 
dilated  base,  where  it  is  |  inch  thick,  very  rigid  in 
texture,  bright  green,  not  at  all  glaucous,  the  centre 
I  inch  thick,  the  face  flat,  the  end-spine  hard  and  pun- 
gent, nearly  i  inch  long,  the  close  grey  spreading 
unequal  prickles  *, — \  inch  long,  slightly  curved  upwards 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf.     Inflorescence  unknown, 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  I  have  seen  it  only 
in  Mr,  Peacock's  collection,  It  is  a  very  distinct- 
looking  plant,  well  marked  in  the  group  by  its  thin 
rigid  bright  green  leaves. 

35.  A,  [Litleea)  utahmsis^  Engelm.  in  S.  Wats.  Bot.  40 
Parall.,  p.  497  ;  Notes,  p.  20. — Acaulescent.  Leaves 
ensiform,  6 — 12  inches  long,  12 — 2r  lines  broad,  thick, 
glaucous,  the  channelled  pungent  end-spine  about  i  inch 
long,   the  deltoid  teeth   ^ — \  inch  long,  white  with  a 
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darker  base.  Scape  5—7  feet' high,  including  the  1—2 
feet  spike  ;  peduncles  finally  \  inch  long ;  pedicels 
shorter.  Perianth  yellowish,  including  the  ovary  about 
I  inch  long  ;  tube  very  shallow  ;  segments  3 — 4  times 
the  length  of  the  tube  ;  stamens  inserted  at  the  middle 
of  the  tube  ;  filaments  little  exserted,  f]  inch  long  ; 
anthers  ^  inch  long.  Capsule  oblong-trigonous,  about 
I  inch  long  ;  seeds  ^ — 0  inch  broad. 

A  native  of  Southern  Utah  and  Arizona,  not  yet 
known  in  cultivation.  It  reaches  the  furthest  north 
of  all  the  Agavoid  plants. 

36.  A.  macracantha,  Zucc. ;  Jacob!,  Monogr.,  p.  92. 
—Acaulescent  or  shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  30—50  in 
a  stiff  rosette  1—2  feet  broad,  oblanceola'e,  6—12 
inches  long,  i— iV  inch  broad  above  the  middle,  nar- 
rowed to  I  inch  above  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is 
h  inch  thick,  very  stiff  and  rigid,  very  glaucous,  the  face 
rather  turgid  in  the  lower  half,  the  centre  \  inch  thick, 
the  end-spine  nearly  black,  very  pungent,  \- \  inch 
long,  the  purplish-black  subdistant  prickles  \—\  inch 
long,  deltoid,  with  a  large  cusp  straight  or  slightly 
hooked.  Scape  2— 3  feet  long  ;  bracts  erect,  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  growing  gradually  smaller  upwards.  Flowers 
10—12  in  a  lax  raceme  \  foot  long,  all  solitary  on  ascend- 
ing pedicels  ^[— J  inch  long,  which  are  usually  bracteo- 
lale  near  the  tip.  Perianth  greenish,  2  inches  long  in- 
cluding the  ovary.  Ovary  oblong,  i  inch  long  ;  lobes 
about  three  times  as  long  as  the  tube.  Filaments 
exserted  about  \  inch  ;  anthers  %~\  inch  long. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  ascending  to 
a  height  of  5000  or  Gooo  feet.  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  cultivation  since  about  1830,  and  is  now 
widely  distributed.  It  is  marked  by  its  stiff  dwarf 
habit,  and  its  nearly  black  spines  form  a  very  effective 
contrast  in  colour  with  its  very  glaucous  leaves.  It 
runs  mto  numerous  varieties  and  I  cannot  separate 
specifically /LyAnwav/j,  Salmdyck,  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  91  ;  A,  Besscrcriaua^  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  92  {two 


forms  figured  C^a/t/tvrtr^j'  Chronicle^  1871,  p.  75,  and 
in  flower  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5940)  j  A.  subfalcata^  Jacobi, 
Nachtrage,  2,  p,  75  ;  and  A,  linearis,  Jacobi,  Nacht- 
rage,  2,  p.  76.  There  is  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  from  a  plant  that  flowered  with 
Mr,  Saunders  in  the  spring  of  1S71.  It  recedes  from 
the  ordinary  Litt.-ea  type  of  inflorescence  in  having  all 
the  flowers  single,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  this  character  is  maintained  on  further 
acquaintance.  Our  present  (fig.  27)  drawing  represents 
the  form  that  is  widely  cultivated  both  in  English  and 
Continental  gardens  under  the  name^of  A.  Besserer- 
iana  Candida. 

37.  A.  conciiina.  Baker;  A.  sudburyensis,  Hort.  Pea- 
cock.—Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  30  in  a  stiff  rosette 
I  \  foot  broad,  oblanceolate-spathulate,  7 — 8  inches 
long,  2  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  i^  inch 
above  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is  \  inch  thick,  the  face 
flat,  slightly  glaucous,  the  centre  ^  inch  thick,  the  pun- 
gent end-spine  nearly  i  inch  long,  the  subdistant  much 
hooked  deltoid-cuspidate  prickles  about  \  inch  long. 
Inflorescence  unknown. 

Country  unknown  ;  probably  Mexico.  I  have  seen 
the  plant  only  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collection.  It  differs 
from  macracantha  in  the  shape,  thickness,  and  colour 
of  the  leaf  and  character  of  the  prickles,  y.  G.Baker, 


INFLUENCE    OF  LIGHT   ON 

PLANT  GROWTH. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Gilbert  at 
one  of  the  meetings  last  year  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  light  on  the  growth  of  plants 
was  discussed-  in  several  communications  by  different 
contributors  to  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  but  the  sub- 
ject dropped  at  the  time  without  having  received  the 
attention  it  deserved.  I  am  induced  to  reopen  the 
discussion,  not  because  I  have  any  new  facts  of  my 
own  to  ofler,  but  because  I  think  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent position  of  our  knowledge  may  be  acceptable.  It 
is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  we  should  perfectly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  light 
is  antagonistic  to  growth,  or  we  shall  probably  find 
ourselves  discussing  the  same  question  from  different 
standpoints.  Indeed,  it  was  perhaps  through  a  mis- 
conception of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dyer 
which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (vol.  v., 
new  series,  p.  722),  that  Dr.  Gilbert  was  led  to  bring- 
ing the  topic  under  the  consideration  of  the  Scientific 
Committee.  But  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  no  autho- 
rity for  advancing  this  opinion,  as  Dr.  Gilbert 
may  have,  for  aught  I  know,  sufficient  grounds  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  assertion  that  light  is  antagonistic 
to  growth  in  any  qualified  sense  whatever,  Mr. 
Dyer,  in  the  place  quoted  above,  simply  gave  the 
general  bearings  of  the  results  obtained  by  Sachs  and 
others  in  their  investigations  on  the  laws  of  growth, 
and  in  all  these  investigations  temperature,  moisture, 
and  other  conditions,  played  important  parts.  He 
there  states  that  "  varieties  in  the  normal  rate  of  the 
longtitudinal  growth  of  stems  appear  to  be  produced 
by  variations  in  the  external  conditions  of  moisture, 
temperature,  and  light.  Taking  intervals  of  time  as 
abscisEEe,  and  increments  of  temperature  and  growth 
as  ordinates,  the  curves  of  temperature  and  growth 
(formed  by  connecting  the  ends  of  ordinates)  are  found 
to  follow  one  another,  rising  and  falling  together, 
without,  however,  being  related  in  any  more  definite 
manner.  The  influence  of  light  is  quite  of  an  oppo- 
site kind — it  is  antagonistic  to  growth.  The  curve  of 
growth  will,  therefore,  have  a  maximum  during  the 
night  and  a  minimum  duiing  the  day  ;  but  the  rate  of 
growth  exhibits  a  certain  inertia,  light  only  gradually 
checks  it,  so  that  the  minimum  is  towards  evening  ; 
and  similarly  the  absence  oflight  gradually  stimulates 
it,  so  that  the  maximum  is  towards  morning."  But, 
from  what  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  when 
the  temperature  is  nearly  uniform  day  and  night  that 
growth  proceeds  in  the  manner  here  described. 
Lindley,  writing  in  1842,  expresses  it  as  his  opinion 
that  there  are  other  influences  not  yet  detected  at 
work  governing  the  fluctuations  in  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  and  Reinke,  in  hts  latest  investigations,  seems 
to  have  encountered  the  same  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  of  growth.  In  all  cases  the 
influence  is  supposed  to  be  limited  in  its  action  on  the 
extension  or  growth  of  plants,  as  distinguished  from 
assimilation.  Some  details  of  Keinke's  experiments, 
just  alluded  to,  are  given  in  the  Gaidatcrs*  Chronicle^ 
new  series,  vol,  vi.,  p.  103. 
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That  light  is  really  antagonistic  to  growth  under   1 
any  conditions  there  is  still  room  for  doubt,  and  it  is  | 
equally  tiue  that  light  under  cettiin  conditions  has   : 
not  the  power  to  prevent  growth,  and  rapid  growth. 
Therefore  the  assertion  that  light  is  antagonistic  to 
growth  seems  too  absolute,  even  if  opposed  to   the 
attribute    of   heat,    unless  we    are   to    assume  that, 
because  plants  do  not  grow,  or  do  not  grow  so  rapidly, 
under  certain  conditions  of  illumination  that  light  is 
the  cause.     Before  adducing  arguments  in  support  of 
any  particular  theory  let  me  give  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  by  some  of  the  most  careful  enquirers. 
While  accepting  their  results,  we  are  still  at  liberty  to 
reject  any  or  all  of  their  deductions. 

Period  of  Growth. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which 
plants  exhibit  their  greatest  intensity  of  growth.  By 
growth,  here,  elongation  or  extension  of  the  axis  is 
to  be  understood.  A  complete  history  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  the  Adansonia,  vol.  ix., 
p.  203,  by  RauwenholT,  and  in  the  Arbdten  des  Bot. 
lint,  in  Ww-zburg,  187^,  by  Sachs.  But  neither  of 
these  writers  meniions  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick,  and  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  vol.  iii ,  new  serie*:,  p.  103  and  p.  247. 
Among  the  earliest  observations  of  this  kind  on  record 
are  those  by  Ventenat  (1793)  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  flower-stem  of  an  old  Foutcroya  giganlea  at  Paris. 
This  attained  a  length  of  224  feet  in  seventy-seven 
day?,  and  made  more  growth  during  the  day  than 
during  the  night,  and  grew  fastest  on  the  hottest  days. 
In  1828  Professor  E.  Meyer,  of  Konigsberg,  pub- 
lished some  careful  observations  on  the  periodic  growth 
of  plants.  The  first  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
peduncle  of  Amaryllis  belladonna.  The  peduncle, 
he  tells  us,  was  measured  three  times  daily,  namely, 
at  noon,  at  6  P.  M. ,  and  at  6  A  M  ,  with  the  general 
result  that  the  growth  was  much  more  rapid  by  day 
than  by  night.  Respecting  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  growth  of  Wheat  and  Oats,  he  found  the 
growth  invariably  greater  between  8  A.M.  and  8  p.m. 
than  during  the  night.  And  according  to  his  obser. 
vations  these  plants  showed  a  greater  energy  of 
growth  between  8  A  M.  and  2  p.m.  than  during  the 
succeeding  six  hourp. 

Observations  by  Professor  Mulder,  published  in 
1829,  on  the  growth  of  the  leaves  of  Urania  spe- 
ciosa,  gave  a  contrary  result.  His  measurements  were 
almost  hourly  from  5  a.m.  to  midnight,  and  they 
showed  that  there  was  considerably  more  growth 
during  the  night. 

A  few  years  later  De  Vriese  took  measurements 
of  the  growth  of  the  flower-stems  of  two  plants 
of  Agave  americana,  near  Haarlem.  One  of  them 
attained  a  length  of  about  24  feet  in  seventy-one 
days,  and  in  both  plants,  wiih  the  exception  of  a 
few  days,  the  nocturnal  growth  was  constantly  less 
than  the  diurnal  growth.  In  1847  the  same  botanist 
made  some  further  observations,  in  which  the  sum 
total  showed  the  greatest  growth  for  the  day,  though 
towards  the  end  the  nocturnal  growth  exceeded  the 
diurnal. 

Dr.  J.  Miinter  (Botanische  Zdtung,  1843)  recorded 
a  series  of  careful  observations  of  the  elongation  of 
the  common  peduncle  of  Pelargonium  triste.  In  this 
case  again  the  growth  was  greater  during  the  day 
than  during  the  night.  But  in  some  experiments  with 
other  plants  he  observed  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

Abaut  the  same  date  Professor  Ilartig  took 
measurements  of  the  growth  of  a  Hop  plant  at 
7  A.M.,  3  P.M.,  and  II  P.M.,  and  took  simultaneously 
barometrical,  thermometrical,  and  other  observations. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  the  greatest 
energy  of  growth  was  between  7  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  but 
later  on,  when  the  total  rate  of  growth  had  bagun  to 
decrease,  it  was  between  3  and  11  P.M. 

An  experiment  by  Weiss,  of  Limberg,  with  Agave 
Jacquiniara,  from  April  3  to  May  25— measurements 
taken  at  6  A  M.,  at  noon,  and  at  10 P.M. — gave  for  the 
first  period  (eightdays,  April  3  to  12),  greatest  growth 
during  the  night ;  for  the  second  period  (ten  days, 
April  12  to  22),  greatest  growth  during  the  afternoon  ; 
third  period  (seven  days,  April  22  to  29),  morning  ; 
fourth  period  (seven  days,  April  29  to  May  6),  night  ; 
fifth  period  (ihirteen  days.  May  6  to  19),  morning  ; 
sixth  period  (six  days.  May  19  to  26),  greatest  growth 
during  the  night.  Altogether  there  was  a  greater 
total  growth  in  length  during  the  day,  and  in  diameter 
during  the  night. 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1865, 
Duchartre  observed  the  growth  of  several  plants, 
and  in  each  case  the  total  night  growth  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  day  growth.  To  give  an  example  or  two. 
Vitis  vinifera  grew  between  August  6  and  September  8, 
447.5  millimetres  (nearly  20  inches),  whereof  164  or 
36.6  per  cent,  daring  the  day,  and  283.5,  °^  ^3  4  P^f 
cent.,  during  the  night.  In  Fragaria,  total  growth  for 
the  day  was  33  7  per  cent,  against  66.3  per  cent,  for 
the  night.  Hamulus  Lupulus,  Althnsi  rosea,  Gladiolus 
gandavensis,  furnished  similar  results. 

In  the  following  year— 1866— at  Montpellier,  Pro- 
fesssor  Martius  recorded  the  nightly  and  daily  growth 
of  the  inflorescence  of  Dasylirion  gracile  from  June  i 
to  23.  The  total  growth  was  2.881  metres,  of  which 
1.266  metres  was  made  during  the  night,  and  0.793 
during  the  day,  the  total  night  growth  to  the  day 
being  as  I  :  0.61.  A  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  exhi- 
bited the  same  phenomena. 

Rauwenhoff,  in  the  place  quoted  above,  records 
a  long  series  of  observations  taken  under  the  most 
variable  conditions  of  the  weather,  and  varying 
very  much  as  to  the  period  of  the  greatest  energy 
of  growth  ;  but,  confining  ourselves  to  the  total  during 
the  whole  period  by  day  and  night,  divided  into 
two  equal  periods  of  twelve  hours,  there  is  in  the  case 
of  each  plant  observed  a  considerable  percentage  in 
favour  of  the  day.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
figures  given  by  Rauwenhoff : — 

Bryonia,  total  growth  1 276  millimetres,  whereof  753, 
or  59  per  cent.,  by  day,  and  523,  or  41  per  cent.,  by 
night.  Wistaria,  total  growth  3414  mm.,  whereof 
1976,  or  57.8  per  cent.,  by  day,  and  1438,  or  42  2  per 
cent.,  by  night.  Vitis,  total  growth  2372  mm., 
whereof  1306,  or  55.1  per  cent.,  by  day,  and  io56,  or 
449  per  cent.,  by  night.  Cucurbita,  total  growth 
6102  mm.,  whereof  3491,  or  57.2  per  cent.,  by  day, 
and  26 1 1,  or  42.8  ptr  cent.,  by  night. 

Dr.  Lindley's  experiments  ( Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Socitty,  new  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103  and 
p.  247)  were  of  two  series,  the  one  conducted  in  a  stove, 
in  which  the  average  day  temperature  was  73°  and  the 
night  temperature  about  65°,  and  the  other  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  months  of  August  and  July  in  front  of 
a  vinery.  The  fir;t  series  was  on  Salix  pentandra, 
Ficus  Carica,  Passiflora  onychina,  and  Vitis  vinifera. 
Measurements  were  made  four  times  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  namely,  at  6  A.M.,  noon,  6  p.m., 
and  IIP.  M.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
table,  copied  from  Dr.  Lindley's  paper,  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  behaviour  of  the  different  plants 
employed,  and  that  the  rate  of  growth  was  main- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  Passiflora  onychina,  at 
something  approaching  regularity  during  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  Ihit 
each  plant  made  its  maximum  growth  during  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  growths 
are  given  in  inches  and  decimal  fractions  : — 


Names  of  the 

Plants  Employed  in  the 

Experiments. 

12  P.M. 
to  6  A.M. 
Morn- 
ing. 

6  A.M. 

to  Noon. 
Fore- 
noon. 

Noon  to 

6  P.M. 

After- 
noon. 

6  P.M. 
to 

12  P.M. 

Night. 

Salix  pentandra  . . 
Ficus  Carica 
Passiflora  onychina 
Vitis  vinifera 

9-37 

4-37 

18.0 

+  18,13 

+  11. 13  1      10.42 
4  88          5.04 
13.41     +22.44 
17.24  1     17.21 

9  71 
+  5-23 
1S.20 
16.02 

Total  growth  duiing  the) 
experiments      ..           ) 

-49.S7 

46,66        5S.II 

49.16 

The  second  series  was  conducted  out-of-doors  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  upon  the  Hop,  Grape 
Vine,  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Gourd,  Sweet  Willow, 
Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  and  Fig  ;  and  the  measure- 
ments were  taken  at  4  A.M.,  noon,  and  8  P.  M.  Of  all 
these  plants  the  Grape  Vine  was  the  only  one  that 
made  its  greatest  growth  during  the  darkest  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  that  is  from  S  p  M.  to  4  p.m., 
and  this  only  daring  the  month  of  July.  All  the 
others  showed  the  greatest  energy  of  growth  during 
daylight,  and  the  majority  between  noon  and  8  P.M. 
The  total  growths  of  all  the  plants  taken  together 
during  the  two  months  were,  between  8  p.m.  and 
4  A.M.,  119.07  inches;  between  4  a.m.  and  noon, 
156.26;  and  between  noon  and  8  P.M.,  18090. 
Observations  on  the  weather  were  made  simulta- 
neously, and  special  attention  was  given  in  elaborating 
the  results  to  the  influence  of  light  on  growth.  Dr. 
Lindley  himself  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  results 
obtained,  and  with  regard  to  light  he  says,  in  the 

*  A  seventh  was  deducted  from  this,  and  added  to  the  fourth 
column,  to  equalise  the  periods. 


concluding  remarks  of  his  second  paper — "It  does 
not  seem  desirable  to  extend  these  tables  further,  for 
if  the  observations  are  analysed  for  the  effects  of  wind 
or  bright  light,  there  are  the  same  inexplicable  dis- 
crepancies. Indeed,  the  average  of  the  afternoon 
growth  being  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
morning  and  night,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  at 
p.  255,  seems  to  render  an  examination  into  the 
effects  of  light  superfluous  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  on  an  average  we  have  more  light  between  noon 
and  8  P.M.,  the  time  of  the  afternoon  observations, 
than  in  either  of  the  other  periods." 

^General  Conclusions. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
general  law  appears  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the 
period  in  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which  plants 
develope  their  maximum  intensity  of  growth.  It  varies 
for  the  same  plant,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
especially,  it  would  seem,  according  to  its  stage  of 
growth  and  general  rate  of  growth  ;  and  it  varies  for 
different  plants  in  the  same  stage  of  growth,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  conditions  at  the  same  time.  Nor 
do  these  figures  indicate  that  light  is  antagonistic  to 
growth,  as  distinguished  from  assimilation.  But  ex- 
periments made  by  Sachs,  under  artificial  conditions 
in  which  he  could  control  the  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture  whilst  retaining  the  normal  conditions  of 
light,  gave  gradually  increasing  increments  of  growth 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  then  gradually  diminishing 
until  they  reached  the  minimum  at  sunset.  This, 
however,  only  proves  that  with  increasing  light  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  temperature  to 
maintain  active  growth  ;  and  that  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture in  darkness,  or  subdued  light,  stimulates  an 
excessive  elongation  of  the  internodes.  Plants  assimi- 
late and  grow  under  the  influence  of  light,  provided 
the  heat  is  sufficient ;  in  darkness  they  continue 
growing  at  a  lower  temperature,  until  they  hive 
exhausted  their  assimilated  food.  When  the  state  of 
darkness  or  semi-darkness  is  unduly  prolonged  plants 
make  a  great  effort  to  reach  light  by  developing 
extraordinarily  long  internodes.  That  plants  will 
flourish  and  quickly  attain  maturity  in  almost  con- 
tinuous light  is  proved  by  the  vegetation  of  high 
latitudes ;  and  in  the  equatorial  regions  the  rains 
govern  to  a  greater  extent  the  growing  season  of 
plants.  Observations  on  the  day  and  night  growth  of 
plants  in  tropical  countries  would  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. If,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some,  these  islands 
in  past  ages  enjoyed  a  warmer  climate  than  now, 
and  supposing  the  hours  of  sunlight  to  have  been  the 
same  as  at  present,  would  that  in  any  way  account  for 
the  prodigious  vegetable  luxuriance  exemplified  in  the 
coal  measures?  In  the  tropics  the  rainy  (growing) 
and  dry  (resting)  seasons  differ  more  in  humidity  than 
in  anything  else.  With  us  the  greatest  amount  of  light, 
heat,  and  growth  go  together,  but  if  the  temperature 
falls  below  a  certain  point  the  light  alone  is  insufficient 
to  promote  growth  and  most  likely  assimilation  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  favourable  conditions  of 
light  and  heat  during  the  day,  the  plant  assimilates 
sufficient  food  to  enable  it  to  continue  growing  until 
the  return  of  light  and  heat.  The  plant,  so  to  say,  is 
asleep,  but  sleep  does  not  necessarily  arrest  growth. 
A  certain  amount  o!  heat  and  moisture  combined  will 
promote  growth,  but  not  sustain  it,  whereas  the  addi- 
tion of  light,  without  retarding  growth,  enables  the 
plant  to  find  and  cook  its  food,  and  continue  growing. 

High  Night-Temperature  Detrimental. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  Important  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  as  they  go  to  show  that  a  continu- 
ously high  night  temperature  is  prejudicial  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants  ;  it  stimulates  without  feed- 
ing, and  finally  overtaxes  the  energy  of  theplant.  The 
real  meaning  then  of  the  assertion  that  light  is  an- 
tagonistic to  growth  is,  that  if  the  temperature  is  as 
high  during  the  darkness  as  during  the  daylight, 
then  growth  will  be  more  active  by  night  than  by 
day.  Have  experiments  yet  proved  that  this  dis- 
turbed relation  of  light  and  heat  could  be 
successfully  adopted  in  practice,  or  that  a 
plant  will  flourish  and  reach  maturity  under 
such  conditions?  I  think  not,  and  if  they  have 
not  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  stretching  a  point  to  say 
that  light  is  antagonistic  to  growth,  simply  because 
plants  'grow  equally  as  well  for  a  short  time  in  the. 
dark.  Excessive  heat  and  light  together  sometimes 
retard  growth,  and  possibly  the  greater  nocturnal 
growth  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Doubtless  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  sepa- 
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rate  and  combined  influences  of  light,  heat,  moisture, 
&c.,  and  what  are  the  most  favourable  proportions  of 
each  for  any  given  plant.  But  darkness  should  be 
regarded  by  the  horticulturist,  as  it  is  indeed  by  good 
practical  men,  as  a  period  of  rest,  when  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  fall  considerably  below  a 
normally  good  day  temperature,  in  order  to  avoid 
simulating  unhealthy  weakly  growth.   W.  B,  fhmsley. 


THE    FULHAM    NURSERY. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  old  London  nur- 
series, having  existed  as  a  scientific  garden  and  nur- 
sery upwards  of  200  years.  In  the  history  of  Fulham 
we  read  that  the  Fulham  Nursery  and  Botanic  Garden 
was  established  by  Messrs.  Ferbur  &  Gray,  the  most 
eminent  nurserymen  of  their  time.  It  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  rare  trees,  many  of  which  were 
contributed  by  Catesby,  Collinson,  Miller,  and  other 
botanists  and  travellers,  which  were  added  to  by 
Bishop  Compton's  noted  collection.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Messr?.  Osborn  and 
their  family. 

Deciduois  Trees, 

Lovers  of  rare  trees  will  here  see  many  old 
examples  Euch  as  are  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
Amongst  trees  of  a  weeping  habit  particularly  notice- 
able is  the  Japanese  Sophora  (.Sophora  japonica 
pendula),  here  represented  by  a  couple  of  venerable 
specimens,  very  distinct  and  handsome.  Near  them 
Is  a  splendid  example  of  the  North  American  medicinal 
Sassafras  (Laums  Sassafras),  from  which  the  Sassafras 
chips  are  obtained.  It  is  an  old  tree,  the  bole  thick 
and  rugged.  The  Chinese  Magnolia  conspicua  is 
also  to  ba  seen,  and  not  far  from  it  stands  M.  Thomp- 
sjniana,  a  hybrid  bttwixt  M.  tripetala  and  M.  glauca, 
and  which  has  the  fine  perfume  of  the  latter.  The 
Judas  tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  is  represented  by  a 
good  specimen.  Pyrus  arbulifolia  was  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  (in  the  autumn)  in  splendid  condition,  the 
leaves  as  highly  coloured  as  those  of  the  snowy 
Mespilus  in  the  last  stages  before  ihey  fall,  the  Pyrus 
having  theadvantage  in  retainingits  foliage  much  longer 
in  this  highly  coloured  state.  Its  red,  berry-like  fruits 
also  make  it  more  e  ffective.  Gy mnocladus  cana- 
densis is  represented  by  a  specimen  near  50  feet  in 
height,  the  result  of  some  forty  yearb'  growth.  It5 
foliage  in  form  is  something  like  that  of  the  Rose 
Acacia  (Robinia  hispida).  There  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Diospyrus  Lotus,  laden  with  its  intensely 
acrid  fruit.  Near  it  is  Magnolia  auriculata,  said  to 
be  the  oldest  example  in  the  kingdom.  Pyrus 
hybridis,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  betwixt  Pyrus 
Aria  and  the  common  mountain  Ash,  is  a  fine 
spreading  tree.  Here,  also,  is  a  grand  specimen 
of  the  Cork  tree  (Qaercus  Suber),  with  a  gnarled 
old  bole.  An  example  of  Celtis  occidentalis  is  said 
by  travellers  to  have  atlained  a  size  greater  than  to 
be  met  with  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is  a  grand  tree, 
its  branches  very  tough  in  the  bark,  and  pendent  at 
the  points.  Then  again  there  is  the  Chinese  Kolreu- 
teria  paniculata,  a  very  distinct  tree,  its  singular  seed- 
vessels  in  the  autumn  being  like  the  Horse  Chestnut. 
In  general  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  Kentucky 
tree,  Gymnocladus  canadensis.  Rhus  Cotinus  (the 
Venetian  Sumach),  a  handsome  deciduous  shrub,  was 
very  effective.  It  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Rhus  Toxicodendron  (the  poison 
Oik),  is  a  low  growing  shrub,  the  leavesof  which  assume 
a  fine  colour  in  autumn.  Fraxinus  quadrangulata, 
scarce  and  distinct,  its  shoots  whilst  young  having  the 
peculiirity  of  being  quire  square.  This  is  said  to  be 
very  difficult  to  propagate.  Carpinus  americana  ((he 
American  Hornbeam)  has  ftw  rivals  for  the  beauty  of 
the  colouring  of  its  autumn  foliage.  Morus  alba  (the 
white  Mulberry)  and  its  varieties,  is  said  to  be  the  best 
for  silkworm  feeding. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
distinct  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  this  nursery 
abounds,  and  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  size  and 
condition  such  as  to  be  met  with  in  itw  places.  The 
fashion  in  trees,  as  in  many  other  things,  seems  to 
run  periodically  in  grooves.  For  the  lait  thirty  or 
forty  years  coniferous  and  taxaceous  trees,  many  pos* 
Kssing  doubtful  ability  to  withstand  the  occasionally 
severe  winters  we  get,  have  almost  alone  found  favour 
with  planters,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  distinct 
and  interesting  deciduous  trees,  the  ability  of 
which  to  stand  our  severest  winters  is  sufficiently 
proved,  and  whose  general  suitability  to  occupy  pro- 
minent pojitions  on  lawns,  in  shrubbericF,  and  in  the 


dressed  grounds,  whether  comprising  hundreds  of 
acres,  surrounding  the  finest  mansions,  or  in  the 
limited  space  attached  to  a  villa  residence,  renders 
them  alike  worthy  of  a  place.  To  the  lover  of  trees 
in  general  a  walk  through  this  nursery  with  the 
veteran  Mr.  Pitman,  is  a  real  treat.  He  has  been 
here  some  fifty-five  years,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  as  outdoor  foreman.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  have  been  his  delight  and  study.  His  keen 
observation  and  retentive  memory  are  such  that  the 
slightest  diflerence  in  form  of  leaf,  general  habit,  or 
any  peculiarity  which  he  has  seen  becomes  indelibly 
fixed  in  his  mind  in  a  way  that  renders  him  a  most 
reliable  authority. 

There  is  a  fine  stock  of  the  more  generally  met  with 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  A  deal  of  care  has  been 
taken  in  selecting  and  propagating  the  best  forms  and 
varieties.  In  Thorns  there  is  great  variety,  amongst 
which  Crataegus  prunifolia  is  a  fine  red-fruited  kind, 
the  foliage  in  the  autumn  dying  off  a  beautiful  colour  ; 
C.  punctata  rubra,  the  autumn  colouring  of  th»  leaves 
of  this  is  the  most  intense  of  all ;  C.  coccinea  maxima 
is  another  desirable  kind,  with  large  leaves  and  very 
large  fruit ;  C.  Aronia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow- 
fruited  kinds.  Of  Planes,  in  which  Londoners  have 
trees  the  best  suited  to  their  soil  and  climate,  there  is 
here  a  form  under  the  designation  of  Platanus  accri- 
folia  pyramidalis,  more  compact  in  growth,  and  said 
to  be  more  hardy  than  the  others.  After  all  the  dis- 
cussion there  has  been  about  the  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental varieties  of  Plane,  there  is  one  difference  yet  to 
be  mentioned — the  Oriental  variety  will  not  strike  from 
cuttings,  but  the  Occidental  does  ;  the  latter  are  here 
all  raised  in  this  way,  I  noticed  a  new  acquisition, 
Parrotia  persica,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  In 
the  autumn  the  leaves,  which  die  off  very  slowly,  are 
indescribably  beautiful,  a  mixture  of  vivid  crimson  and 
yellow,  by  the  side  of  which  the  finest  tricolor  Pelargo- 
nium looks  pale.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  Ivy  in 
pots,  so  useful  in  giving  immediate  effect  in  the  covering 
of  walls,  &c.  All  the  best  kinds  are  grown,  and  for 
freedom  of  growth  are  in  a  condition  not  often  met 
with.  Lilacs  for  forcing  in  pots  are  remarkably  well 
done.  Syringa  rothomagensis  is  the  variety  grown. 
Plants  in  small  pots  from  6  to  7  inches  were  beauti- 
fully furnished  and  profusely  set  with  flower-buds. 
Another  fine  forcing  plant  here  is  Viburnum  plicatum. 

The  Fulham  Oak. 
I  have  not  yet  said  anything  about  the  noted  Ful- 
ham Oak  (see  p.  I45).  The  tree  here  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  be  the  original  from  the  Acorn,  and 
it  is  said  that  Loudon  had  all  Che  soil  removed  from 
around  the  base  of  the  bole  to  see  if  anything  in  its 
growth  could  be  detected  which  would  confirm  or 
upset  this  supposition  ;  if  so,  there  was  a  singular 
oversight  committed,  as  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  being  a  grafted  plant,  the  union  being 
clearly  visible  in  the  bark  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground.  A  small  sucker  from  the  stock  near  the 
ground  has  sprung  up,  and  so  far  as  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves  go  seems  to  be  Quercus  pedunculata. 
The  spread  of  the  branches  covers  a  space  of  some 
78  feet  across  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  fully  200  years 
old,  and  giiths  about  15  feet.  It  has  not  grown  much  in 
height  for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  *'  Murphy's  winter," 
'S37-38,  a  singular  circumstance  happened  to  the 
tree.  During  the  severe  frost  that  then  occurred,  one 
night  the  men  in  the  bothy  at  some  distance  were 
alarmed  by  what  they  thought  was  a  discharge  of 
fire-arms,  and  ran  out-of-doors,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered lo  be  reports  caused  by  the  disruption  of  the 
bark  through  the  effects  of  the  intense  cold.  Some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  was  noticed  in  several  places 
in  the  severe  winter  of  l86o-6i. 

Fruit  Trees. 

This  nursery  has  long  been  famed  for  Us  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds,  which  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
clean,  thriving  condition,  but  also  for  another  matter 
of  importance,  especially  in  such  things  as  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  correct  nomenclature.  Pears  particu- 
larly are  very  fine,  all  or  nearly  all  worked  on  the  free 
stocks.  In  giving  preference  to  this  over  the  Quince 
Mr.  Pitman  justly  observes  that  all  varieties  of  Pears 
that  are  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  gritty  are  still  more 
so  when  grafted  on  the  Quince,  often  to  an  extent  in 
some  soils  that  makes  them  worthless. 

Amongst  kinds  not  so  generally  known,  or  grown 
as  the  older  established  sorts,  are  Souvenir  du  Congrcs, 
in  the  way  of,  but  considered  superior  to  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  ;  Beurid  Superfin,  Pltmaston  Duchesse, 


Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  Doyenne  du' Cornice.  Apples 
are  likewise  grown  in  very  large  quantities  ond  are  well 
managed  ;  many  are  grown  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
Amongst  kitchen  varieties  not  much  known,  but  highly 
recommended,  are  Stirling  Castle  and  Aiikcn's  No.  2. 
Of  Plums  there  is  an  equally  healthy  stock  :  as  an  early 
sort  nothing  is  so  much  in  demand  as  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific,  bearing  profusely  in  almost  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion ;  the  Early  Orleans  is  better  liked  than  ihe  old 
variety.  As  a  late  kind  Belle  de  Septembre  is  coming 
generally  into  favour  ;  the  Ktnlish  fiuit  growers  are 
going  largely  in  for  this  sort,  than  which  no  better 
evidence  need  be  forthcoming.  Amongst  Peaches 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  Stirling  Castle,  which  is 
found  to  do  well  on  most  soils  ;  and  Belle  Beauce,  an 
early  sort,  something  in  the  way  of  Grosse  Mignonne, 
but  handsomer,  and  en  immense  cropper.  Early 
Louise  is  well  liked.  Much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  most  suitable  stocks  for  Peachts  as  well  as 
other  things.  The  Mignonne  or  Brompton  stock  is 
found  to  be  the  best  for  some,  as  for  instance  Stirling 
Castle,  and  the  fine,  but  comparatively  little  grown 
late  variety  Teton  de  Venus  ;  these  are  here  altc- 
gether  worked  on  this  stock,  the  former  variety 
absolutely  refusing  to  live  on  the  Mussel  stock — ■ 
neither  does  Grosse  Mignonne  do  well  on  it.  In 
Cherries,  the  French  variety.  Olivet,  a  very  large  kind 
of  the  Duke  section,  and  the  American  Governor 
Wood,  are  both  recommended  as  firs!-rate  early  sorts. 
The  Portugal  Quince  is  much  superior  to  the  old 
varieties,  the  fruit  larger,  and  it  comes  quicker  into 
bearing  :  it  was  fruiting  freely  on  three  years'  worked 
plants.  There  is  also  a  fine  stock  of  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums  and  Pears  in  pots. 

Glass  Department. 

The  show  house  is  a  long  span-roofed  structure 
containing  the  usual  fine-leaved  and  flowering  subjects ; 
I  noticed  here  a  fine  stock  of  Ficus  lanceolata,  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  living  rooms,  and  which  can  be  used  in 
place  of  the  Ficus  elastica,  requiring  like  treatment: 
the  leaves  are  deep-green  and  shining  like  those  of  the 
latter  variety,  but  are  much  more  elegant  in  shape. 
Palms,  Draccenas,  variegated  Phormiums,  Cordylines 
and  Yuccas  [are  here  grown — amongst  the  latter  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  Y.  filamentosa  variegata ; 
with  these  are  associated  a  quantity  of  Ferns,  On  the 
roof  are  grown  the  rose-coloured  Lapageria  and  Cle- 
matis indivisa. 

Adjoining  this  house  is  a  long  hip-roofed  range  in 
four  divisions,  the  first  of  which  was  filled  with  young 
Palms,  consisting  of  most  of  the  popular  kinds.  In 
the  next  house  I  met  with  an  old  plant,  long  in  the 
country,  but  with  many  now  lost  sight  of,  Murraya 
exotica,  an  erect  growing  hard-wooded  subject  with 
white  flowers,  in  character  like  a  cluster  of  small 
Jasmine  flowers,  and  highly  fragrant ;  the  perfume 
may  be  described  as  something  betwixt  Jasmine  and 
Orange  blossom. 

The  two  remaining  houses  are  used  as  general 
stoves,  in  which  were  a  number  of  specimen  foliage 
plants,  comprising  different  vaifeties  of  Pandanus, 
Palms,  Caladiums,  a  very  fine  example  of  Cycas 
circtnalis,  mixed  with  smaller  things,  such  as  Aralias, 
Reedia  glaucescens,  the  Fern-leaved  Campsidium, 
most  of  the  newer  Crotons,  the  handsome-leaved 
Terrainalia  elegans,  a  number  of  young  plants  of  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  and  some  nice  specimens  of  variegated 
Pine-apple,  intensely  coloured,  much  shorter  and 
stouter  in  the  leaves  than  usually  seen.  Thus  grown, 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  coloured  leaved  plants  we 
possess. 

At  a  short^distance  are  several  span-roofed  houses 
filled  with  greenhouse  plants  ;  the  first  was  occupied 
by  a  quantity  of  the  tender  kinds  of  Rhododendrons, 
Daphne  indica,  Lapageria?,  and  an  assortment  of  the 
best  sorts  of  greenhouse  climbers. 

Another  was  devoted  to  Camellias,  mostly  trade- 
sized  plants  in  healthy  condition. 

In  another  house  were  most  of  the  leading  kinds  of 
Dracaenas,  Gardenias,  and  the  useful  Brunsfclsia 
americana,  with  its  long  lube-shaped  flowers;  Epiphyl- 
lump,  Ardisia  crenulata,  raised  from  seed  ;  Bouvar- 
dias,  seedling  Palms,  and  Eucharis  amazonica. 

In  the  propagating  house  the  usual  work  of  striking 
and  grafting  was  going  on;  the  newer  and  finer 
leaved  varieties  of  Aralia,  such  as  A.  Veitchii,  are 
found  to  do  remarkably  well  grafted  on  A.  Guilfoylei. 
I  noticed  here  a  handsome  seedling  Dracaena,  with 
drooping  leaves,  and  habit  something  like  D.  Moore- 
anp,  bright  green,  banded  and  edged  with  white 
and  pink. 

A  long  house  was  fi  led  with  Figs  in  pots,  consist- 
ing of  the  best  kinds.  There  is  a  roomy  span- 
roofed  house  devoted   to  young  Vines  for  planting. 
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comprising  the  older-established  kinds,  as  well  as 
new  ones.  Amongst  those  which  made  their  appear- 
ance some  years  back,  and  were  by  many  people  dis- 
carded before  their  qualities  were  fully  proved,  are 
Madresfield  Court  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  which,  are 
again  in  much  re  quest. 

Another  very  large  double  span-roofed  house  was 
filled  with  a  grand  lot  of  fruiting  Vines,  than  which 
nothing  could  possibly  be  finer,  taking  into  account 
both  size  and  general  condition.  Very  great  pains 
are  here  taken  to  obviate  that  (to  gardeners)  most  pro- 
voking disappointment — Vines  purchased  for  fruiting, 
and  having  no  fruit  in  them.  They  are  trained  near 
the  glass,  and  kept  in  the  house  until  the  leaves  have 
either  fallen  or  are  quite  yellow,  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  different  from  that  which  results  from  turning 
out-of-doors  whiUt  both  wood  and  foliage  is  in  a 
half-ripened  state.  Amongst  the  new  kinds.  Golden 
Queen  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  grower. 

The  general  nursery  stock  was  in  fine  healthy 
condition,  evincing  careful  attention.  In  the  outdoor 
department  plants  of  all  kinds  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  periodical  removal  so  essential  to 
their  well-doing  when  planted  where  they  are  to  be 
permanently  grown.  Zed. 


NEW  VEGETABLES. 

The  following  memoranda  on  certain  new  vege- 
tables which  have  been  grown  here  may  be  useful  to 
many  growers,  afTfording  them  information  on  a  point 
on  which  they  may  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  more  direct  information  :— 

Pea  Sutton's  Diuarf  Wrinkled. — Height  12  inches  j 
very  early  and  useful. 

Pea  Laxton^s  Standard  {from  Vtitcli).—h  grand 
second  early  ;  height  2  feet  6  inches,  full  of  well-filled 
pods,  splendid  flavour  ;  must  be  in  every  one's  garden. 

Pea  Sutton's  tall  /F/vW-Zf^.— One  of  the  best  main 
crop  Peas  I  ever  saw  ;  height  4  feet,  a  good  cropper  ; 
all  the  pods  well-filled.  In  flavour  equal  to  Veitch's 
Perfection.  Here  we  have  a  Pea  which  has  long 
been  sought  after. 

Pea  Carter's  No.  100. — A  second  early,  a  good 
cropper,  and  the  Peas  of  a  good  colour,  but  not  quite 
so  sweet  as  in  some  varieties  ;  very  prolific  in  pod. 

Radishes^  Carter's  New  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip, 
—Both  splendid  in  flesh  and  flavour  ;  clear  as  crystal 
in  skin  and  colour. 

Of  Sntton''s  Lettuces  there  is  only  one  really  good 
Brown  Cos.  Is  this  the  one  that  was  sent  out  in 
1869  as  Moor  Park?  If  not,  it  is  quite  new  and 
very  first-class,  holding  good  when  other  varieties 
have  all  gone  to  seed.  C  Penny,  Sandringham, 
July  28.  

THE  PHAL^NOPSIS  HOUSE  AT 

BROOMFIELD. 

One  seldom  meets  v/ith  a  floral  scene  more 
enchanting  than  that  presented  by  the  bank  of  blos- 
soms in  Mr.  Warner's  Phaltenopsis-house,  when  the 
plants  are  in  the  height  of  their  bloom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving  {fig.  28),  from 
a  photograph.  The  number  of  plants  here  col- 
lected together  and  forming  one  grand  group, 
is  unusual ;  their  health  and  vigour  has  been  seldom 
equalled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed,  and  the  variety 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  is  quite  charming. 
Here  might  be  seen  in  the  early  spring  season,  in  the 
full  glory  of  a  profuse  inflorescence,  the  well-known 
forms  of  P.  amabilis  and  grandiflora,  laden  with  their 
grand  panicles  of  broad  massive  milk-white  flowers, 
and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  various  lovely 
shades  of  rosy  hue  presented  by  the  floral  panicles  of 
P.  Schilleriana  j  while  the  mottled  leaves  of  the  latter 
mingled  with  the  clear  green  foliage  of  the  older 
kinds,  came  in  as  a  most  effective  base  and  back- 
ground, giving  to  the  mere  colour-eflect  a  richness 
and  softness  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel.  To  the  Orchid  grower  and  to  those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  Orchids,  the  healthy  vigour  of 
the  plants,  and  the  strength  of  their  grandly  panicled 
inflorescence,  would  prove  even  a  greater  charm,  so 
exceptional  is  it  to  see  such  a  rich  assemblage  of  these 
rare  and  valuable  specimens  so  well  managed  as  in 
this  case.  Mr.  Warner  has,  indeed,  had  long  ex' 
perience  in  Orchid  growing,  and  he  has  turned  his 
experience  to  good  accourt,  as  the  view  we  now 
publish  will  abundantly  Ustify. 

With  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  outdoor 
garden  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  massing 
principle  is  far  more  cfl"ective  than  the  promiscuous 
dotting  about  of  even  fine  individual  specimens  j  and 


it  is  the  same  with  the  inmates  of  our  glasshouses,  as 
witness  the  Odontoglossum-house  at  Trentham,  the 
Masdevallia-house  at  Messrs,  Veitch's,  the  Cattleya- 
house  at  Broomfield,  and  again,  in  its  season,  the 
splendid  bank  of  Phaleenopsis  which  has  occasioned 
these  remarks.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
plants  are,  in  such  cases,  strengthened  by  iteration, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a  much  more  impressive 
effect  is  realised.  Even  when  the  collection  is  less 
extensive  than  in  this  case,  and  when  consequently  a 
separate  structure  cannot  be  afforded  to  the  different 
family  groups,  we  strongly  recommend  the  system  of 
grouping  the  plants,  rather  than  that  of  intermingling 
them  promiscuously.  This  mode  of  arrangement  is 
not  alone  more  pleasing  in  the  effect  produced,  but  is 
obviously  advantageous  in  studying  and  carrying  out 
the  cultural  requirements  of  the  plants  themselves. 

The  general  treatment  to  which  Mr.  Warner's  plants 
are  subjected,  and  by  means  of  which  he  keeps  them 
in  such  a  satisfactory  condition,  has  been  so  often 
alluded  to  in  our  pages  that  we  need  not  now  enlarge 
on  that  point,  and  we  will  therefore  only  further  say 
to  those  who  doubt  the  advantages  of  the  grouping 
system,  look  on  this  picture  and  be  convinced.  We 
add  a  few  further  remarks,  communicated  by  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams,  by  whom  the  plants  were  also  inspected 
when  in  flower  : — 

*'The  Phalsnopsis-house  of  R.  Warner,  Esq., 
Broomfield,  Chelmsford,  presented  at  the  end  of 
February  last  an  Orchidaceous  spectacle  especially 
grand.  The  view  of  a  house  principally  filled  with 
these  charming  Orchids  when  in  their  full  beauty, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  The  house 
nov/  referred  to  is  more  than  50  feet  long,  and  on 
either  side  was  a  fine  display  of  the  charmingly 
graceful  drooping  and  arching  spikes  of  mauve  and 
white  flowers,  intermixed  with  other  fine  Orchids  of 
diflerent  colours.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were 
many  hundred  blossoms,  and  so  it  is  every  season  ;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  witness  this  display  each 
season  for  the  past  filteen  years.  Many  plants  of  Phaia;- 
nopsis  Schilleriana  had  fifty  or  more  flowers  upon 
them,  and  they  were  in  vigorous  health  and  with  good 
firm  foliage.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  not 
being  grown  in  too  much  heat.  Some  Orchid  growers 
persist  in  giving  them  more  heat  than  they  require, 
but  Mr.  Warner  has  always  grown  them  in  a  good- 
sized  house,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  during  the 
summer  months,  and  with  less  heat  in  winter  than 
most  growers  give  them.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
this  is  the  right  plan,  as  they  were  growing  stout  and 
strong  in  foliage,  and  producing  fine  spikes  of  flowers, 
which  continued  a  long  time  in  bloom.  P.  grandi- 
flora and  P.  amabilis  are  cultivated  in  the  same  house  as 
P.  Schilleriana,  and  continue  flowering  from  February 
until  April*  They  are  extremely  useful  for  bouquets, 
cut  flowers,  &c.,  and  what  more  graceful  or  charming 
can  be  found  than  a  spike  of  P.  grandiflora  or  ama- 
bilis for  the  decoration  of  a  lady's  hair  ?— it  is  not 
only  most  lovely  but  lasts  long,  as  if  carefully  pre- 
served in  water  the  same  spike  will  serve  for  several 
times. 

We  have  said  how  well  the  plants  are  flowered,  but 
besides  this  Mr.  Warner  has  collected  the  most  dis- 
tinct varieties  as  to  form  and  colour.  The  true  mauve 
of  the  Schilleriana  combines  well  with  the  white  of 
grandiflora  and  amabilis,  and  the  foliage  of  other 
Orchids  amidst  their  lovely  spikes  of  aerial  beauty 
also  conduces  to  the  effect  produced.  This  all  lends 
a  charm  to  the  scene,  the  impressive  effect  of  which 
can  be  fully  realised,  as  one  may  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  house  and  see  every  spike  to  advantage. 

The  Odontoglossum- house  was  also  in  good  bloom. 
The  many  varieties  ot  O.  Alexandrse  and  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  with  their  splendid  spikes  in  full  perfection,  and 
intermixed  with  the  bright  colours  of  O.  triumphans 
and  O.  luteo-purpureum,  and  the  creamy  white  and 
spotted  flowers  of  the  O.  Andersonianum,  made  a 
charming  contrast.  There  were  many  of  the  bright 
coloured  Masdevallias  in  bloom,  the  magenta  and 
scarlet  hues  of  which  had  a  pretty  effect  amongst  the 
various  white  flowers  of  the  Odontoglots.    B.  S.  IK" 
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Charcoal  fob.  Gunpowder,— The  large  con- 
sumption of  Dogwood  for  this  purpose  of  late  years 
in  Europe  has  produced  a  scarcity  of  this  material, 
The  Royal  gunpowder  factory  at  Waltham  Abbey 
appears  to  have  drawn  its  supplies  of  Rhamnus 
Frangula  wood  from  Germany,  though  it  might  be 
grown  in  England  on  the  coppice  system  with  the 
greatest  ease.  A  substitute  has,  however,  been  pro- 
posed for  it,  and  a  specimen  of  the  wood  was  sent  to 
Kew  for  identification.  It  v/as  determined  to  be 
Hornbeam  (Carpinus  Eetulus),  which  has  been,  at  any 
rate,  formerly  employed  for  gunpov.'der  manufacture 
at  Berne. 


Chicle  Gum. — A  protracted  correspondence  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  Colonial  and  Foregn  Offices 
with  reference  to  a  gum  known  in  New  York  (where 
it  was  used  for  chewing)  under  the  above  name, 
which  it  was  supposed  might  be  valuable  for  tele- 
graphic purposes.  It  was  confused  in  some  way  with 
another  very  obscure  product  known  as  Monesia. 
which  is  used  in  medicine,  and  which  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Brazilian  Lucuma  glycyphlseum. 
Chicle  gum,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  from  Mexico, 
and  is  produced,  according  to  our  most  recent  in- 
formation, by  Achras  Sapota.  A  specimen  sent  to 
Kew  was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  and 
they  reported  that  in  "mixing  with  india-rubber  it 
made  the  latter  too  brittle,  and  therefore  cannot 
improve  the  quality  of  the  rubber  if  intended  for  the 
insulation  of  cable  wires." 

"Cocoa-nut  -Disease"  of  Demerara.— Great 
destruction  has  been  wrought  in  the  cocals  of  Deme- 
rara by  the  larvre  of  a  small  beetle  (Passalus  tridens) 
which  completely  destroy  the  soft  tissues  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  stems,  and  eventually  of  course  inevitably 
kill  the  trees.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  remedy 
except  "stamping  out"  by  burning  the  infected  trees 
as  soon  as  they  show  symptoms  of  the  larvse  being 
at  work. 

Coffee  Disease.— In  my  last  report  I  stated  that 
Dr.  Thwaites,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  had  drawn  up  a  series  of  questions 
on  this  subject  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
various  Coffee- growing  countries  and  colonies.  All 
the  replies  and  information  that  are  likely  to  be 
received  in  answer  to  this  enquiry  having  now  come 
to  hand,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  most  useful  to 
summarise  the  results  in  the  present  report  as  likely 
to  give  them  the  widest  circulation. 

According  to  the  replies  no  disease,  or  at  any  rate 
none  with  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
Hemileia,  occurs  in  any  of  the  following  seats  of 
Coffee  cultivation: — Angola,  Bahia,  Bermuda,  Cartha, 
gena,  Cayenne,  Costa  Rica,  Grenada,  Gold  Coast- 
Guiana  (British),  Jamaica,  Java,  Madeira,  Mauritius, 
Nicaragua,  Reunion,  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone, 
Trinidad, 

In  the  following  places  from  which  replies  have 
been  sent  Coffee  is  not  grown  :  — Barbadoes,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Honduras  (British),  Leeward  Islands  (except 
Dominica),  St.  Vincent,  Surinam,  Zanzibar.  With 
respect  to  the  remainder,  the  information  received 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  under  the  following 
heads: — i.  Hemileia  vastatrix  ("leaf  blight")  of 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India  and  associated  dis- 
eases. 2,  Cemiostoma  coffeellum  ("Coffee  fly")  of 
the  Antilles  and  Brazil  and  associated  diseases. 
3.  "Borer."  4.  "Coffee-bug."  5.  "Canker"  and 
other  vague  diseases  attributable  to  climatic  causes. 

The  reports  received  bearing  on  these  several  heads 
are  perhaps  not  as  complete  in  information  as  might 
have  been  both  expected  and  desired. 

In  the  light,  however,  of  knowledge  derived  from 
other  sources  they  have  proved  to  possess  considerable 
interest.  In  some  cases  the  statements  have  been  of 
a  very  hypothetical  nature,  as,  to  give  one  instance, 
where  a  South  American  reporter  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Ceylon  disease^the  vegetable  origin 
of  which  is  unequivocally  known — is  "propagated  by 
myriads  of  diminutive  insects." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  Biitish  Guiana  Coffee  was 
once  largely  cultivated,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Berbice,  it  is  now  "imported." 

I.  Hemileia  vastatrix. — The  "  leaf  disease"  is  a 
scourge  of  quite  recent  origin.  In  May,  1S69,  a  few 
Coffee  plants  were  noticed  in  Ceylon  to  be  attacked 
by  a  fungus  upon  the  leaves.  In  July  following  2  or 
3  acres  of  Coffee  plant  were  found  to  show  it.  After 
this  its  progress  was  quite  extraordinary,  and  in  1872 
it  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  estates 
in  the  island.  It  also  soon  spread  to  Southern  India, 
and  though  Java  is  at  present  free  from  it,  I  learn 
while  this  report  is  in  preparation  that  it  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Sumatra.  I  have,  however,  found 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  the  islands  and  countries  contiguous 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it 
is  at  present  a  local  or  endemic  parasite,  which,  how- 
ever, unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  Coffee  plants  from  infected  countries  into 
others  at  present  free  from  it,  may  be  expected  to 
spread  eventually  wherever  Coffee  is  cultivated.  The 
fungus,  which  is  allied  to  the  Moulds,  was  first 
described  by  our  distinguished  English  fungologist,  the 
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Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  the  Gardciws'  Chronicle  for 
1S69  (p.  1 157,  with  a  woodcut),  and  subsequently  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  {BoUmy,  vol.  xiv., 
P"  93»  pl'  3»  fig-  lo)-  A  short  account  also  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science, 
*S73«  PP-  79— Sr,  It  is  probably  indigenous  to 
Ceylon,  and  has  only  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
scourge  because  it  has  found  the  constitution  of  the 
Coffee  plant  suited  to  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  economic  plants 
are  grown  in  large  areas  are,  of  course,  extremely 
favourable  for  the  rapid  extensiun  and  development  of 
parasitic  plants  and  insects.  When  these  have  only 
native  plants  in  small  quantities  to  prey  upon  they 
pass  unnoticed,  and  their  appearance  on  a  large  scale 
is  one  of  the  penalties  which  naan  must  expect  to  pay 


co-operation  of  the  Rev.  R.  Abbay,  Fellow  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Eclipse  Expedition,  and  remained  some  time  after- 
wards in  Ceylon  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr. 
Abbay's  observations,  though  imperfect,  are  a  first 
step  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  will,  I  hope,  shortly  be  published. 

The  mycelium,  or  vegetative  part,  of  the  Hemileia 
penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  of  the  Coffee 
plant,  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach  oi  any  agent  such 
as  sulphur  (whether  applied  in  powder,  as  is  so 
successfully  done  with  Hop  mildew,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  George  Wall,  by  fumigation).  Moreover,  the 
detailed  treatment  of  the  trees  in  a  large  plantation 
by  any  remedy  of  the  kind  would  be  practically 
impossible.    I  fear  that  the   "leaf  disease"  is  a 


[GarJeners'  Chronicle^  1876,  February  19,  p.  246; 
March  4,  p.  30S  ;  Grevillca,  1S76,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  116, 
134 — 135)'  From  a  report  by  Dr.  Cooke,  issued  by 
the  India  Office,  it  appears  that  the  Pellicularia 
'*  makes  its  appearance  about  July,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  affected  by  it  get  covered  with  a  slimy 
gelatinous  matter,  and,  turning  black,  drop  off;  the 
berries  likewise  rot  and  fall  in  clusters."  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  crop  each  year  is 
lost  by  this  plague.  The  collection  and  burning  of 
the  dead  leaves  will  in  this  case  also  have  to  be  per- 
severed with.  As  suggested  by  Dr.  Cooke,  the  fungus 
being  external  in  its  growth,  is  likely  to  be  materially 
checked  by  the  application  of  sulphur. 

A  somewhat  similar  disease  to  the  Pellicularia,  but 
described  in  too  vague  a  manner  to  speak  definitely 


Fig.    28.— MR.    WARNER'S   PHAL^NOPSIS  HOUSE. 


for  such  an  enormous  disturbance  of  natural  conditions 
ai  is  implied  in  replacing  a  tropical  forest  of  the  most 
varied  and  mixed  vegetation  by  a  plantation  of  some 
single  economic  plant.  In  temperate  countries  exactly 
similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  Potato  funguf,  the  Vine  louse  (Phylloxera),  and 
Ihe  Potato  beetle  from  the  western  side  of  America, 
first  to  the  eastern,  and  then,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
the  two  former,  and  no  doubt  eventually  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  to  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Berkeley's  examination  of  the  Hemileia  was 
made  from  dried  Coffee  leaves  transmitted  to  this 
country.  A  first  essential  is  a  more  adequate  study 
of  tlie  fungu?;  than  such  specimens  could  afford, 
especially  in  all  the  details  of  its  life  history,  from 
germination  to  fructification.  Some  progress  in  this 
latter  task  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Thwaites,  with  the 


trouble  with  which  the  planters  for  the  future  will 
have  always  to  reckon.  As  with  our  own  Potato 
disease,  they  must  rest  their  hopes  on  the  likelihood 
of  its  proving  intermittent,  and  bear,  as  best  they 
may,  the  constant  loss  of  a  certain  percentage  in 
every  year,  with  occasionally  the  loss  of  an  entire 
crop.  At  the  same  time  every  precaution  should  be 
made  to  destroy  all  the  infected  leaves  by  burning, 
and,  even  when  more  certain  knowledge  is  arrived  at, 
to  boldly  sacrifice  the  foliage  of  trees  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fungus 
ripening  a  fresh  crop  of  spores. 

In  Mysore  another  disease  appears  also  to  be  rather 
prevalent,  which  is  produced  by  a  fungus  distinct  from 
the  Hemileia.  This  is  known  as  the  "  leaf-rot,"  or 
Kole-roga.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke    under    the    name  of    Pellicularia  kole-roga 


upon,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1S64  in  Jamaica,  the 
leaves  of  the  Coffee  plants  being  covered  "  with  a 
white  substance  of  a  glutinous  nature." 

As  I  have  stated  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report, 
the  Liberian  Coffee  has  not  proved  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Hemileia  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Mr, 
G.  A.  Ciuwell,  who  has  visited  Liberia,  believes  that 
it  is  afiected  with  the  Hemileia  in  its  native  country. 
Specimens  sent  to  Kew  by  him  are  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  not  to  be  affected  by  the  Ceylon  leaf 
disease,  but  to  owe  their  discoloration  to  some  other 
cause. 

3.  Cemiostoma  coffeelhim.- — A  disease  has  for  many 
years  been  known  to  exist  in  the  Island  of  Dominica, 
and  also  to  a  large  extent  in  Urazil.  This  was  cha- 
racterised by  the  appearance  of  large  discoloured 
blotches  upon  the  leaves,  leading  eventually  to  their 
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decay  and  fall,  and  so  seriously  impairing  the  health 
of  the  trees.  The  leaves  are  destroyed  by  the  larvae 
of  a  minute  but  very  prolific  moth.  They  live  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  gradually  consume 
the  intermediate  cellular  tissues.  The  moth  is,  in 
fact,  a  member  of  the  same  genus  a5  that  which  mines 
the  leaves  of  the  Laburnum  in  our  gardens.  This 
insect  is  said  to  lessen  the  Coffee  crop  in  Brazil  by  at 
least  one  fifth.  The  little  pest  has  been  found  in  the 
Antilles,  Island  of  Martinique,  province  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  over  the  whole  Coffee  region  of  Brazil, 

According  to  an  enclosure  in  Mr.  Acting  Consul 
Austin's  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Offije,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  into  Brazil: — "In 
1854,  or  soon  after,  the  Imperial  Government,  desir- 
ous of  introducing  several  species  ot  Coffee  amongst 
u=,  advantageously  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  committed  the  error  of  importing  plants  instead 
of  seeds,  and  thus  we  had  here  Coffee  trees  grown  in 
Ceylon,  Martinique,  Bjurbon,  &;.,  it  being  quite 
possible  that  in  this  manner  the  germ  of  the  Coffee 
disease  was  imported."  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  B,  Pickmin  Mann,  who  has  reported  in  the  most 
admirable  manner  upon  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Brazilian  Goirernment  (iesAmirican  N'aliiralist,  iSji, 
June  and  July).  I  may  also  call  attention  to  a  similar 
transference,  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World,  of  the 
moth  which  injures  the  Sugar-cane,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  below.  The  only  plan  of  radically  dealing 
with  this  pest  is  to  destroy  the  injured  leaves  while 
the  Coffee-fly  is  still  in  the  larval  state.  Mr.  Mann 
remarks :  — "  If  the  leaves  were  picked  at  su-h  a  time 
as  to  take  the  greatest  number  of  larvre  when  they 
were  about  two  weeks  old,  it  would  not  be  diffi;ult  to 
select  them,  as  the  size  of  the  blotches  would  make 
them  very  noticeable.  I  find  that  the  expense  would 
be  more  than  met  by  the  next  year's  crop." 

Mr.  Consul  Pauli  has  sent  from  Puerto  Rico  leaves 
which  are  affected  with  the  Ceraiostoma  in  its  most 
characteristic  manner.  The  disease  appears  to  do 
little  inj  ary  in  this  island,  and  no  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  it. 

In  Venezuela  a  disease  occurs  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "  candelillo,"  and  which  is  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  T.  C. 
Middleton,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Caracas,  iden- 
tical with  the  "mincha  de  hierro,"  or  "iron-stain," 
Dr,  Ernst,  however,  believes  them  to  be  different, 
and  attributes  the  latter  to  the  Cemiostoma.  The 
specimens  forwarded  to  this  country  by  Mr,  Middleton 
of  the  iron-stain  are,  however,  at  once  distinguishable 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Cemiostoma.  The  leaves 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Rev,  M.  J.  Berkelej-,  who 
reports  that  they  are  affected  by  a  minute  fungus,  a 
Depazea,  for  which  he  proposes  the  specific  name  of 
maculosa.  It  has  fusiform  spores,  ,0008  inch  long, 
and  containing  about  seven  nuclei.  In  Venezuela 
Coffee  appears  to  suffer  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
from  maladies  of  any  kind. 

3.  "Barer-." — In  all  tropical  countries  trees  of  all 
kinds  (the  Cocoa-nut  Palm  mentioned  above  is  an 
additional  example);  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
ravages  of  various  wood-eating  beetles.  Coffee  is  no 
exception,  and  the  reports  from  various  countries 
mention  ' '  borers,"  no  doubt  different  in  every  case, 
with  which  the  cultivator  has  to  contend.  They  are 
peculiarly  met  with  where  the  plantations  are  new 
clearings,  and  an  important  means  of  extirpating  them 
is  the  systematic  clearance  of  any  decaying  or  other 
wood  which  they  can  use  as  a  refuge. 

They  are  mentioned  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Sierra  L-one,  Liberia,  and  Gold  Coast  ;  they  are  also 
occasionally  troublesome  in  Jamaica.  It  is  in  South 
India,  however,  that  they  work  harm  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  for  an  account  of  the  Xylotrechus  quad- 
rupes,  which  is  the  "borer"  of  that  country,  I  must 
refer  to  Dr.  Bidie's  report  on  its  ravages,  published  in 
1S69. 

4,  "Coffee  5«^,"  — While  "borers"  attack  the 
roots  and  stems  of  Coffee  trees  in  hot  countries, 
various  species  of  Coccidas  suck  the  juices  of  the 
young  twigs  and  leaves.  Under  the  names  of  "  blight," 
"bug,"  and  "scale,"  these  are  mentioned  in  the 
reports  from  Gold  Coast,  Hawai,  Madeira,  and 
Trinidad.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  noted  as  being 
accompanied  (as  is  often  the  case  when  they  attack 
the  Orange),  by  "sooty-blight,"  a  fungus  (Capno- 
dium,  sp- ),  which  covers  the  leaves  with  a  dark  In- 
crustration.  The  Coffee-bug  of  Ceylon  (Lecanium 
Cafftae),  was  once  a  source  of  considerable  injury  to 
the  Coffee  estates  ol  that  island.  It  is  described  in 
Emerson  Tennent's  Natural  History  of  Ceylon,  pp. 


436-441.  As  in  other  countries,  in  the  face  of  careful 
cultivation  it  appears  to  have  ceased  to  give 
annoyance. 

5.  ^^  Canker y — CoiTee,  for  some  imperfectly  under- 
stood reason,  has  appirently  filled  to  hold  its  ground 
in  Natal,  It  is  subject  to  a  "  bark  disease,"  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  C,  T.  Saner  :— "  The  first 
symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  withering  ol  a  small 
tertiary  or  secondary  branch  ;  on  further  examinatian 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bark,  under  the  primary 
branches,  is  decayed  and  blue-mouldy ;  the  blue 
mould  extends  downwards  gradually  over  the  whole 
stem,  killing  the  tree  in  a  few  months.  ...  A 
tree  once  attacked  never  recovers.  .  .  .  All  soils 
and  situations  seem  alike  liable  to  the  disease ;  the 
trees  seem  to  begin  to  suffer  when  about  six 
years  old.  The  area  of  land  under  Coffee  has  been 
already  much  reduced,  the  crop  having  already  proved 
unremunerative  ;  the  Sugar-cane  is  gradually  but 
surely  supplanting  the  Coffee  tree," 

Here,  of  course,  the  mould  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  death,  but  the  ultimate  cause  is  evidently,  from  the 
fact  of  its  appearing  when  the  trees  are  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  due  to  some  unfavourable  external  condi- 
tion. The  opinion  of  experienced  persons  in  the 
colony  is  so  entirely  at  variance  as  to  what  these  may 
be  that  I  am  indisposed  to  express  any  myself.  The 
collapse  of  Coffee  growing  is  by  some  attributed  to 
neglect  of  cultivation,  by  others  to  unsuitability  of 
climate,  and  last  of  all  to  want  of  depth  of  subsoil,  as 
shown  by  the  small  height  attained  by  the  native 
arboreous  vegetation. 

In  Jamaica  "  canker  ",is  also  spoken  of  as  a  source 
of  constant  loss  of  about  i  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the 
Coffee  trees.  I:s  effects  increase  with  age,  and  are 
attributed  to  the  roots  penetrating  to  uncongenial  soil. 
Local  "blights"  also  occur,  which  are  attributed  to 
sudden  climatic  changes. 

In  Java  a  fungus  attacks  the  trunks,  giving  them 
"a  white  appearance,"  and  produces  death  in  all  the 
parts  above. 

To  be  continttedj) 


Apiary. 

Do  Bees  Massacre  the  Drones. — I  don't  think 
Mr.  Murray's  suggestion  in  your  last  issue  very  fair  in 
regard  to  finding  out  whether  the  bees  really  massacre 
the  drones  or  not.  Shutting  them  up  in  a  hive  for  a 
month  would  be  certain  death  to  most  of  them, 
and  would  in  no  way  settle  the  question.  Before  I 
read  Mr.  Murray's  notice  I  was  watching  daily  all 
their  movements  most  carefully  to  see  what  was  their 
intentions  towards  Mr.  Drone  after  he  was  required 
no  longer,  and  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  they 
persecute  him  to  death.  When  I  life  a  sleep  at  any- 
time now,  they  have  all  the  drones  banished  on  to  the 
floor-board,  and  in  several  cases  I  have  found  in  the 
morning  a  great  number  of  drones  lying  before  the 
sleeps,  which  must  have.been  pulled  out  of  the  cells  for 
they  never  were  the  length  of  flying.  In  my  apiary 
just  now  a  great  many  of  the  sleeps  have  begun  the 
drone  war,  that  is,  every  drone  is  seized  as  he  goes  out 
or  in  and  is  put  overboard  if  possible.  As  I  said  before, 
I  don't  think  they  ever  attempt  to  use  their  sting,  but 
I  have  seen  ^repeatedly  the  bees  pinching  eagerly  at 
the  juncture  of  the  wing,  and  very  often  after  ihey  are 
overboard  they  are  never  able  to  fly  again,  but  other- 
wise seem  all  right  as  they  are  quite  able  to  run  abou^. 
I  for  one  should  never  believe  the  question  settled  by 
shutting  the  drones  up  till  they  died.    W,  K, 


The  Colorado  Beetle.— Thinking  your  readers 
would  like  some  account  of  these  interesting  insects, 
which  have  become  of  late  the  all-absorbing  topic 
and  occupation  of  the  Potato  growers  in  Canada,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  some  particulars^  in  all 
probability  not  generally  known  in  your  part  ;  and 
first,  with  regard  to  their  appearance,  they  are  dressed 
so  elegantly  and  appropriately  that  it  seems  quite  a 
pity  to  kill  such  beautiful  creatures,  so  finely  propor- 
tioned and  painted  with  alternate  stripes  of  highly 
burnished  dark  and  light  chocolate,  and  their  shoul- 
ders spotted  in  like  manner  and  finished  off  with 
elegant  heads  and  horns.  They  fly  very  prettily,  and 
without  any  undue  haste,  and  have  an  unerring  scent 
for  any  small  patch  of  Potatos,  even  if  only  the 
remains  of  the  previous  year's  crop  come  up  amongst 


other  vegetables ;  they  gather  about  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  and  proceed  to  devour  the 
leaves  as  they  unfold  themselves,  and  at  night  nestle 
around  the  earth  at  the  roots  for  shelter.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  pair,  and  lay  patches  of  brilliant  yellow 
eggs  about  thirty  to  sixty  each  in  number,  from 
which  minute  grubs  issue,  grow  rapidly,  and 
attack  the  poor  esculent  with  unremitting  vigour, 
soon  leaving  a  field  of  bare  poles  as  the  sole 
reward  of  the  careless  planter ;  but  as  this  result  does 
not  approve  itself  to  most  of  us  the  question  is,  how 
to  destroy  this  pest  most  successfully,  and  some  use 
Paris-green  mixed  with  flour,  others  in  water,  which 
seems  the  best  plan  if  all  the  animal  life  of  the  field  is 
to  be  destroyed  ;  but  tnose  who  prefer  leaving  Nature 
to  provide  some  enemy  eventually  to  extirpate  our 
foe  daily  pick  all  the  beetles  and  eggs  visible, 
and  so,  after  many  weeks  of  labour,  obtain  a  fair  crop 
of  delicious  Early  Rose — the  sort  now  universally 
grown  in  this  locality,  but  still  not  in  the  quantity  we 
used  to  dig  before  the  Colorados  made  their  unwel- 
come appearance.  It  is  very  curious  in  picking  to 
notice  the  instinct  of  both  beetles  and  bugs  of  all  ages, 
which,  as  soon  as  disturbed,  practise  what  is  called 
"the  opossum  tiick,"  viz.,  fall  down  apparently 
dead,  instead  of  taking  to  their  wings  and  flying  away, 
as  a  much  smaller  and  less  handsome  variety  invari- 
ably does  ;  but  we  leave  this  insect  unmolested,  as 
we  believe  it  feeds  on  the  egg5  of  the  larger  one, 
although  not  to  any  very  appreciable  extent  at  pre- 
sent Recently,  however,  we  have  seen  two  enemies 
devouring  the  eggs,  viz.,  a  small  round  black  beetle 
and  a  very  minute  fly  of  the  same  colour  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  some  district  >  a  Urge  black  insect  is 
attacking  when  at  maturity  these  annoying  adversaries 
to  our  daily  dinner-table.  The  Potato-beetle  has 
been  known  after  finishing  the  Potatos  to  attack  the 
Toraatos.  It  mostly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  south  or 
south-easterly  side  of  the  plant,  but  also  sometimes  on 
Thistles  or  grai?.  The  price  of  Potatos  has  been  very 
high  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  labour  connected 
with  their  growth,  and  ranged  from  So  cents  to 
I  dollar  the  bushel  of  60  lb.  in  Barrie. 

In  conclusion,  you  may  be  congratulated  you  have 
no  beetles  in  addition  to  the  many  diseases  Potatos 
seem  to  be  heir  to  in  England  \  but  some  of  us  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  pity  that  you,  who  have  so  much  time 
and  labour  to  spare  [!  !]  have  not  the  Colorados  instead 
of  us,  to  whom  time  and  labour  are  so  rare  and  valu- 
able, fohn  Morren,  Elm  Fwin^  Minesinj^  Canada^ 
July  14. 

P.S.  By-the-bye,  we  have  an  extremely  beautiful 
spider,  which  has  apparently  coma  with  the  beetles  ; 
it  has  a  very  stout  pale  yellow  body,  with  a  dark 
chocolate-coloured  head.  For  the  information  of 
apiarians,  as  to  the  capabilities  of  this  country  for 
their  craft,  I  may  state  the  result  of  one  day  and  a- 
half  of  the  work  of  fifteen  hives  last  week  in  this 
neighbourhood,  amounting  to  150  lb.  of  brilliant, 
excellently  flavoured  honey.  Could  any  of  your 
readers  favour  us  with  the  proper  temperature  for  a 
winter  bee-house,  as  we  are  much  puzzled  at  our 
climatic  variations  and  the  number  of  deaths  frequently 
occurring  in  consequence  ? 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  Now 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  specimen  and  half- 
specimen  hard-wooded  plants  are  removed  to  the  open 
air,  an  opportunity  will  be  aflTorded  of  allowing  more 
room  for  the  smaller  young  stock  which,  often  for  want 
of  space  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  are  let  to  stand 
too  close  ;  and  although  this  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  especially  while  the  growth  is  being  made,  should 
never  be  permitted  ;  yet,  where  there  has  been  any 
overcrowding,  it  will  to  some  extent  improve  the 
condition  of  the  plants  by,  from  this  time  forward 
through  the  autumn,  standing  them  sufficiently  far 
apart  in  a  light  house.  Any  further  tying-out  or 
training  required  should  at  once  be  attended  to,  for 
whilst  yet  growing,  the  leaves  and  points  of  the 
shoots  will  assume  their  right  position,  a  circumstance 
that  will  not  occur  later  on  when  the  growth  is 
finished  and  the  wood  become  hardened.  Be  careful 
to  keep  the  strongest  shoots  tied  down  the  lowest, 
leaving  the  weaker  growths  free  to  assume  an  erect 
position,  by  which  means  the  future  growth  will  be 
much  better  equalised  than  by  any  possible  amount 
of  stopping  the  strong  shoots,  though  in  most  in- 
stances it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  out  the 
es;treme    points    of    the    latter.      All    hard- wooded 
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plants  that  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider, 
should  during  the  summer  be  looked  carefully  over 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  where  such  precaution 
is  not  taken  this  insidious  little  insect,  which  in  hot 
weather  increases  so  rapidly,  often  does  irreparable 
mischief,  especially  to  young  plants,  before  it  is 
detected.  Whenever  young  growing  stock  gets  in- 
fested with  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injare  or  pre- 
maturely destroy  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  it  induces  a 
hard  stunted  condition  of  the  wood  that  seriously  affects 
the  capabilities  of  the  plants  for  free  development  in 
future.  Through  this  many  beginners  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  subjects  fail,  although  the  cause  is  often 
attributed  to  some  deficiency  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown,  or  defective  cultural  treatment  in  other 
matters.  Where  spider  has  got  established  to  any 
considerable  extent  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best 
remedy  will  be  either  dipping  in  or  syringing  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Gishurst,  2  or  3  oz.  ta  the  gallon. 
Such  things  as  Chorozemas,  Gompholobiums,  Poly- 
galas,  and  Pimeleas,  where  the  intention  is  to  grow 
them  welt,  should  be  syringed  overhead  with  clean 
water  daily  all  through  the  growing  season — not  being 
content  with  sprinkling  the  tops  of  the  leaves  with  a 
dash  from  the  syringe,  which  has  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  insects,  as  they  lie  secure  underneath,  but 
getting  the  water  to  the  under  surface,  and  welting 
the  foliage  all  round.  During  this  month  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  may  be  allowed  to  get  a  little 
drier  than  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  gradually 
haiden  up  the  shoots  and  leaves,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  any  plants  that  are  late  in  making  growth,  and 
which  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  general 
stock,  air  should  now  be  left  on  all  night,  not  closing 
the  house  in  the  afternoon.  The  humid  condition  of 
the  external  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  recent 
showery  weather  in  most  part;  of  the  country,  will 
have  just  suited  the  larger  plants  that  are  now  fully 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  to  some  extent  will  have 
relieved  the  necessity  for  daily  syringing  overhead, 
yet  when  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  there  must  be  no 
lack  of  attention  in  this  matter,  in  addition  to  which 
the  whole  must  be  carefully  looked  to  every  day  as  to 
the  water  requirements  of  the  soil.  The  latest  flowered 
Epacrises  that  have  been  kept  under  glass  to 
induce  them  to  make  growth  may  be  turned 
out  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  as  three  weekV 
exposure  will  in  most  cases  be  found  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  set  their  flower-buds  just  as  well  as  a 
longer  period  out.  Hedaroma  (Darwinia)  tulipiferum 
requires  especial  treatment.  If  the  plant  is  turned 
out-of-doors  before  its  flowers  are  set,  which  is  easily 
seen  by  the  points  of  the  shoots  turning  down  in  a 
hooked  fashion,  it  will  very  rarely  set  at  all.  I  never 
saw  an  instance  of  a  plant  blooming  freely  that  was 
exposed  to  the  open  air  previous  to  the  flower-buds 
being  thus  formed,  and  yet  there  is  no  plant  grown 
that  it  is  more  necessary  to  submit  to  open-air  ex- 
posure for  a  few  wetks,  as  when  kept  under  glass  all 
iiummer  the  leaves  and  points  of  the  young  shoots 
never  get  enough  hardened  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
mildew  ;  but  neither  it  nor  the  smaller  species,  H. 
fuchsiuiiies,  should  ever  be  stood  where  they  are 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  mid-day  san,  or  the 
foliage  suflers.  The  best  position  I  have  found  for 
these  plarti  when  out-o.'-doors  is  at  the  north  side  of 
a  moderate-s'zed  tree,  sufficiently  far  from  it  to  just 
avoid  the  drip,  but  where  ihey  will  be  sheltered  from 
the  sun's  rays  for  four  or  five  hours  during  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

SoFT-woouED  Greenhouse  Plants.— Large- 
fl  jwered  Pelargoniums  that  were  recently  turned  out- 
of-doors  to  ripen  their  wood  should  at  once  be  cut 
down,  otherwise  there  will  not  be  time  for  them  to 
make  growth  and  to  get  the  potting  completed  in  due 
season.  The  fancy  varieties  must  not  be  cut  in  nearly 
so  close  as  the  large-flowered  kinds.  If  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  cutting  down  are  at  all  affected  with  aphides 
the  shoots  should  be  fumigated  or  washed  with  tobacco 
water  ('he  Utter  is  more  effectual,  as  it  not  only 
destroys  the  mature  insect?,  but  also  their  eggs),  or 
the  insects  will  attack  the  young  growth  as  soon  as 
they  break,  in  which  way  they  will  do  serious  harm 
by  checking  the  first  efforts  the  plants  make.  Before 
heading  down  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately  dry 
state,  and  that  it  does  not  receive  much  water  until 
they  have  again  got  fairly  into  growth.  On  cutting 
the  plants  back  immediately  put  them  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame  to  induce  them  to  break,  to  assist  which 
damp  overhead  daily  with  the  syringe.  Small  plants 
struck  in  the  spring  of  both  large-flowered  and  fancy 
kinds  should  have  their  points  stopped  and  the  shoots 
lied  down  in  a  horizontal  position,  almost  level  with 
the  rims  of  the  pot?.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  thus 
shaped  whilst  young,  otherwise  these  Pelargoniums  can 
never  afterwards  be  got  into  the  requisite  form,  as,  even 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  Ihey  are  very  un- 
sightly when  the  growth  is  allowed  to  run  straight  up 
in  an  erect  position.  Chrysanthemums  now  in  their 
blooming  pots  should  be  tied  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  with  the  wind,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward should  be  liberally  and  continuously  supplied 
with  manure-water.  Syringe  them  overhead  with 
clean  water  every  evening  ;  this,  with  abundant  to  A 


moisture  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  production  of 
the  fuU  complement  of  fine  flowers,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  preserve  the  lower  leaves  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition,  without  which,  even  if  freely 
bloomed,  they  have  an  unsightly  look.    T.  Baines, 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines, — We  amongst  others  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  which  have  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
ripe  fruit  annually  for  the  London  season,  have  neces- 
sarily to  devote  special  attention  to  the  subject.  We 
find  the  Qaeen  variety  pre-eminently  the  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  At  about  this  season  the  suckers 
obtained  from  the  current  year's  fruiting  plants  will 
be  rooted.  We  divide  these  plants  into  two  sections  ; 
the  first  of  these  comprises  the  strongest  and  most  for- 
ward plants  :  these  when  they  are  properly  rooted  are 
placed  into  10  and  i  i-lnch  fruiting-pots,  and  re- 
plunged  into  a  bed  having  a  temperature  of  about  95° 
where  the  base  of  the  pot  rest?,  and  have  every 
encouragement  afforded  them  to  make  vigorous  growth 
during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  period.  The 
second  section  of  these  plants  includes  the  smaller 
ones,  which  are  repotted  when  they  are  ready  for 
it,  into  8-inch  pots,  in  which  they  remain  until  the 
subsequent  spring,  when  they  are  likewise  placed  in 
fruiting-pots  of  similar  dimensions  to  those  referred  to 
above.  These  plants  have  only  a  temperate  course 
of  treatment,  so  as  to  keep  them  steadily  advancing. 
The  first  selection  of  plants  started  with  us  iden- 
tically last  year,  have  now  completed  a  growth,  and  are 
in  a  fit  state  for  hardening  by  means  of  ventilation,  pre- 
paratory to  being  excited  to  throw  fruit  for  the  early  part 
of  next  summer,  and  the  second  portion  being  now  in 
full  growth,  which  will  form  a  successional  supply. 
Timely  attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of  the 
soil  which  will  be  required  for  potting,  as  at  this  sea- 
son it  is  apt  to  become  too  dry.  Prepared  soil 
should  also  be  well  covered  up  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quence. This  and  the  following  month  is  un- 
doubtedly the  primest  period  in  the  whole  year  for 
these  subjects.    George  Thos,  Miles,  ITjcomde  Abf>£y, 

Vines. — Where  early  forcing  is  contemplated  the 
wood  should  now  be  approaching  ripeness.  A  dry 
warm  atmosphere  by  day,  with  plenty  of  air  at  night, 
will  most  likely  bring  about  conditions  favourable  to 
the  production  of  close  compact  bunches,  which 
always  set  and  colour  better  than  those  which  are 
borne  by  half-ripened  wood.  Pot  Vines  now  ripe 
may  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  sunny  situation  out- 
of-doors  for  a  time.  Let  them  be  well  secured  from 
injury  by  wind,  and  protect  the  roots  from  drought 
by  a  good  covering  of  dry  Fern  or  litter.  If  at  this 
season  it  is  necessary  to  keep  back  Grapes  for  any 
length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe,  a  little  light  shade 
drawn  over  the  roof  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days 
will  greatly  aid  in  preserving  the  colour,  but  the  wood 
and  foliage  should  have  the  benefit  of  full  exposure 
to  light  when  the  sun  is  cff  the  house.  Muscats  still 
green,  also  Lady  Downe's,  Alicant?,  and  other  winter 
kinds,  this  year  later  than  usua',  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  warm  temperature  to  secure  perfect 
maturation  of  fruit  and  wood  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, as  fruit  ripened  after  that  time  generally  shrinks 
and  keeps  badly  when  transferred  to  bottles  in  the 
Grape-room,  Observe  former  directions  with  regard 
to  scalding,  and  see  that  the  night  temperature  does 
not  fall  below^  70",  with  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  must  be  liberally  increased  as  the  day 
temperature  rises.  Young  Vines  planted  out  this 
spring  which  have  not  filled  the  space  allotted  to 
them  should  still  have  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Stop  all  laterals  from  the  base  up  to  the  pruning  bud, 
and  let  the  remainder  have  full  play  over  the  trellis. 
Early  Vines  which  have  not  finished  satisfactorily 
may  now  have  the  inside  or  outside  borders  removed 
and  replaced  with  new  compost  without  detriment  to 
next  year's  crop.  The  house  should  be  kept  close, 
warm,  and  moist  until  new  root  and  lateral  growth 
sets  in.    /F.  Coleman. 

Melons. — Lose  no  time  in  getting  out  the  latest 
sowing  of  Melons  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough 
for  removal  to  the  fruiting  pots.  If  the  house  is  well 
supplied  with  pipes  for  top  and  bottom  heat  when  the 
nights  become  long  and  cold,  good  fruit  may  be 
obtained  ;  but  without  these  appliances  a  satisfactory 
result  is  very  uncertain.  Give  abundance  of  tepid 
liquid  to  plants  swelling  off  fruit  as  the  growth  at  this 
season  is  rapid,  and  syringe  freely  when  the  house  is 
closed  in  the  afternoon,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage 
of  delicate  kinds  subject  to  scalding  at  the  morning 
syringe?.  While  giving  liberal  ventilation  with 
decreasing  supplies  of  water  to  plants  ripening  or 
approaching  that  stage  carefully  guard  against  sudden 
checks.  Many  crops  of  fine  Melons  have  been  pre- 
maturely ripened  by  the  sudden  change  from  a  moist 
genial  growing  atmosphere  to  one  of  sterility  and 
starvation.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  require  all 
the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  them  if  success  is  to 
be  certain,  as  nights  are  still  cold,  and  a  little  more  sun- 
shine would  be  an  advantage.  Keep  the  foliage  the 
reverse  of  crowded,  but  at  the  sa^me  time  let  the  fraw^ 


be  well  filled  with  leaves.  Stop  all  laterals,  long  or 
short  as  the  case  may  be,  until  all  the  space  is  filled, 
as  Melons  like  Grapes  are  sure  to  finish  well  if  they  can 
be  kept  in  healthy  growth.  If  manure  is  used  for  mulch- 
ing be  careful  to  use  that  which  is  free  from  worms 
and  avoid  placing  it  close  to  the  stems,  particularly 
where  the  plants  are  subject  to  cinker.  The  best  and 
safest  top-dressing  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is  a 
good  layer  of  heavy  loam  well  charged  with  done-dust, 
and  all  extra  food  can  be  supplied  at  the  right  time  ill 
the  form  of  liquid  manure.    IV.  Coleman. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

All  good  cultivators  will  now  be  able  to  rejoice  in 
having  followed  up  a  systematic  course  of  trenching 
up  the  soil  deeply.  At  no  season  does  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice  give  more  certain  evidence 
of  its  efficacy.  All  crops  which  have  been  planted  in 
soil  which  has,  say,  within  the  last  twelve  mouths 
been  moved  deeply  have  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage over  such  as  are  planted  in  ground  which  has 
been,  perhaps,  (or  some  years  merely  dug  over.  They 
lay  hold  of  the  soil  at  once,  and  start  away,  let  the 
weather  be  ever  so  hot  and  droulhy.  One  good 
watering  generally  suffices  to  give  them  a  fair  start, 
and  all  the  after-care  required  is  to  keep  the  surface* 
soil  well  pulverised,  both  to  retain  the  moisture  and 
keep  down  weeds.  This  is  an  operation  which  must 
be  persistently  carried  on  amongst  all  crops  advancing 
forwards  for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  use.  If  any 
of  these  are  still  left  unplanted  no  time  should  be  lost, 
but  especially  see  to  the  stock  of  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower. This  is  o.ie  of  the  most  useful  and  delicate 
of  autumn  vegetables,  and  deserves  liberal  treatment 
both  as  to  enrichment  of  the  soil  by  manure  and 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and  water  alter- 
nately. Vcitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  also  de- 
serves very  liberal  treatment ;  the  first  sowing  will 
soon  begin  to  furnish  sound,  compact  heads  of  a  fair 
size,  and  is  more  certain  than  Cauliflower  ;  but  ex- 
perience proves  that  there  should  be  at  least  three 
successional  sowings  at  intervals,  and  the  same  with 
planting,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  decent 
heads,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  come  in  all  at  once,  and  thus 
is  soon  over.  Early  sorts  of  Potatos  will  now  be 
generally  ready  for  lifting,  and  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  at  once  to  clear  a  large  space,  to  be  at 
once  sown  with  Turnips  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
supply.  The  sorts  may  consist  of  one-half  Snowball 
and  the  other  Vtitch's  Red  Globe,  which  is  a  very 
hardy  and  valuable  variety,  a  late  sowing  of  which 
will  stand  through  the  winter,  and  furnish  a  fair  spring 
supply.  Other  portions  of  the  ground  left  vacant  by 
lifting  the  Potatos  should  be  filled  up  with  Coleworts, 
Biida  Kale,  Jerusalem  Kale,  and  other  late  sorts,  for 
spring  use.  A  bed  or  beds,  according  to  the  demand, 
should  be  at  once  put  into  a  course  of  preparation  for 
the  sowing  of  prickly  Spinach  for  the  winter  supply. 
This  crop  requires  a  well-enriched  soil,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  development,  and  should  never  be  sown  later 
than  grouse-shooting  day,  the  lach.  The  last  sowing 
of  Carrots  to  stand  through  the  winter  should  be  got 
in  at  once.  A  warm  sheltered  border  should  be  selected, 
and  the  soil  moved  deeply  and  well  pulverised,  but 
not  manured  unless  the  manure  is  in  the  condition  of 
a  light  decomposed  soil,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil  James'  Intermediate  and 
Early  Horn  are  the  best  sorts  for  this  sowing.  A  good 
bed  of  Tripoli  Onions  for  planting  out  to  stand  the 
winter  should  be  got  in  at  once  ;  a  bed  also  of  Ameri- 
can Cress  and  Australian  Salad  Cress  should  he  sown 
at  once  ;  this  and  the  next  sowing  will  be  found  very 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  salads  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  In  light  soil  on  a  warm  border  sow  a  good 
breadth  of  red  and  white  turnip  Radish  ;  give  them 
room  enough,  or  if  they  come  up  too  thickly  thiu  out 
the  crowded  parts,  and  should  dry  weather  prevail 
ihey  will  require  watering.  If  not  already  sown  get 
in  at  once  the  different  sorts  of  Cabbages  to  stand 
through  the  winter.  Veitch's  Improved  Atkins' 
Matchless,  and  Carter's  Heartwell,  the  latter  smaller, 
but  turns  in  very  early,  are  two  good  and  reliable 
sorts.  A  pinch  of  red  Dutch  Cabbage  should  also  be 
sown  either  now  or  at  the  next  sowing.  Con- 
tinue to  transplant  Lettuces  from  the  later  sowings, 
and  see  that  the  necessary  sowings  to  stand  the  winter 
are  carried  out.  Beds  of  Endive  from  the  first  sowing 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  do  not  plant  extensively 
of  this  sowing,  as  there  is  always  a  liability  in  these 
early  sowings  of  running  to  seed.  Look  well  to  the 
continued  supplies  of  water  and  liquid-manure  to 
Celery,  loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants,  but  do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  commence  earthing-up  until  about  three 
weeks  before  its  being  required  lor  use  ;  thir,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  the  very  early  ridges,  the  main  crop 
will  require  more  frequent  attention  to  that  important 
matter.  A  few  rows  from  the  latest  sowing  in  the 
open  border  should  be  planted  out  for  use  in  the 
spring.  Ccleriac  also  should  be  planted  at  once  in 
rich  soil  ;  this  is  useful  for  soups  in  winter  and  spring. 
If  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  on  ridges  aie 
to  be  kept  in  full  bearing  they  must  have  liberal 
supplies  of  water.  Keep  Tomatos  welt  thinned  out 
and  conitinlly  nailed  to  {bewails.  John  Cvx^  Retilt<\f, 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,   1S77. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society:    Fruit   and 


Tuesday,      Aug.   7 


Floral  Commiltees  at  ii.     'Ger.oral  meet- 
ing at  3. 


Friday,  Aug.  10  — Cheadle  Flower  Show  {two  tlays). 

Satukday,       Aug.  II  — Cartmel  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 


A  THIRD  edition  of  Colonel  Greenwood's 
Tree  Lifter,*  published  by  the  e.xecu- 
tors  of  the  late  gentleman,  has  lately  been 
issued,  and  it  has  a  special)  interest  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  views  on  Plant  Nutrition  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  MURRAY.  Colonel  Greenwood 
formed  one  of  that  small  but  most  valuable 
class  of  country  gentlemen,  blessed  with  excel- 
lent powers  of  observation  and  strong  common 
sense,  and  who  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
management  of  their  estates,  and  the  cultivation 
alike  of  their  cattle  and  of  their  plants,  whether 
for  horticultural  or  agricultural  purposes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  John  Eve- 
lyn, and  our  great  physiologist  Knight, 
belonged  to  this  class.  With  little  or  no  pre- 
vious study  of  the  subject,  Knight  set  himself 
to  work  out  many  a  problem  of  natural  history, 
and  especially  of  vegetable  physiology,  with 
what  results  we  all  know.  Though  he  started 
with  Uttle  or  no  knowledge  of  what  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  he  soon  found  the  desira- 
bility of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  sagaciously  prompted 
thereto  by  Sir  HUMPHREY  Davey. 

Reverting  to  Colonel  Greenwood,  those  who 
remember  the  original  publication  of  his  works 
and  his  letters  in  the  Atlienamm  and  other 
journals,  will  also  remember  the  slashing 
language  which  he  sometimes  used  to 
support  his  own  views,  or  to  attack  those 
of  others.  We  do  not  now  advert  to 
the  Colonel's  advocacy  of  transplanting  large 
trees  with  the  tree  lifter,  so  as  to  secure  a 
large  ball  of  uninjured  roots,  because  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  every  practical  gardener  will 
cordially  agree  with  the  Colonel.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  regret  that  much  more  is  not 
done  in  the  way  of  ornamenting  and  purifying 
our  road  sides  and  town  streets  by  the  trans- 
planting of  large  trees  as  urged  by  our  author. 
The  present  month  and  that  ne.\t  following  are 
the  best  adapted  for  the  process. 

We  have,  however,  no  intention  to  discuss 
this  portion  of  the  subject  at  present.  Our 
present  concern  is  with  the  "  theory  of  trans- 
planting, or  physiology  of  trees  in  reference  to 
transplanting,"  wherein  the  Colonel  gives  his 
views  of  the  way  in  which  trees  live,  and  carry 
on  their  vital  functions.  The  perusal  of  Mr. 
Murray's  paper  (see  p.  72),  it  may  be  stated, 
furnished  the  motive  for  looking  once  again  at 
what  Colonel  Greenwood  had  advanced. 
Having  done  so  we  could  but  be  struck  with 
the  additional  illustration  that  this  book  affords 
that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  practitioner  and 
a  very  wild  theorist,  and  vice  versd.  We  find 
Colonel  Greenwood,  for  instance,  stating  in 
the  most  peremptory  and  dogmatic  way  : — 
"That  part  of  the  root  which  is  universally 
believed  to  imbibe  no  moisture,  the  woody  part, 
is  the  only  part  which  does  imbibe  moisture  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  root  which  is  universally 
believed  to  be  the  only  part  which  does  imbibe 
moisture,  the  unripe  ends  or  fibres,  is  the  only 
part  which  does  not  imbibe  moisture."  !  This  is 
pretty  well  for  a  beginning.  "  What  faith,"  we 
may  ask  in  the  Colonel's  own  words,  "  is  the 
practical  man  to  place  in  the  theorist  who 
puts  him  up  to  such  secrets  as  these  ? " 

_*  Longmans. 


As  he  goes  on,  the  Colonel  discusses  the 
operations  of  the  leaves  in  a  manner  that  will 
commend  itself  to  Mr.  Murray.  The  carbon, 
of  which  plants  contain  so  much,  is  obtained, 
says  the  Colonel,  from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  and 
not  from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  Still  this  does 
not  entirely  deprive  the  leaf  of  its  supposed 
offices,  for,  as  the  Colonel  picturesquely  says, 
"  the  leaf  is  the  turntable  which  shifts  the  sap 
from  the  up  to  the  down  line  in  summer,  as  the 
bud  is  this  turntable  in  the  winter.  Summer 
and  winter  this  traffic  is  constant ;  but  as  it  is 
less  in  winter,  so  the  plant  and  staff  required  to 
work  it  is  less.  Keep  your  turntables  in  order 
or  lose  your  traffic."  Unlike  Mr.  Murray, 
therefore,  Colonel  Greenwood  believes  in  a 
downward  current  and  a  downward  growth,  and 
to  make  the  matter  plainer  it  may  be  well  to 
cite  his  ipsissima  verba  : — 

"  That  the  growth  in  thegirthing,  or  diameter  of  trees, 
is  a  downward  growth,  that  is,  from  the  descending  sap, 
or  at  least  that  the  descending  sap  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  in  girth,  seems  clear  from  this  :  If  a  ring  of  baric 
is  talien  off  round  a  branch  of  a  tree,  so  as  permanentty 
to  lay  bare  the  wood,  and  to  intercept  the  return  of  the 
sap  through  the  baric,  as  long  as  the  brancli  lives  it  will 
continue  to  increase  in  girthing  above  the  ring,  but  not 
below  it ;  and  when  suc'n  a  branch  is  sawed  in  two, 
lengthwise,  eacli  additional  annual  layer  may  be  counted 
above  the  ring,  but  none  below  it.  But  if  tlie  growth  in 
girthing  were  deposited  from  the  upward  sap,  the  parts 
of  a  branch  below  the  ring  would  be  more  favourably 
situated  for  it  than  the  parts  above  the  ring  ;  also,  if 
notches  are  made  up  a  stem,  the  new  growth  comes  first 
on  the  highest,  and  descends  in  succession.  From  these 
facts  it  is  beheved  that,  after  the  sap  has  been  elabo- 
rated in  the  leaf,  in  its  descent  through  the  bark  it 
deposits  the  new  growth  in  girthing.  If,  however,  the 
sap  is  elaborated  solely  in  the  leaf,  and  if  the  growth  in 
girthing  is  deposited  solely  from  the  descending  sap  in 
the  bark,  the  growth  in  girthing  of  the  Plum-stock  of  a 
grafted  Peach-tree  sliould  be  Peach  ;  but  the  stock 
remains  still  Plum,  its  roots  Plum,  its  shoots  Plum, 
and  its  suckers  Plum.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  elaboration  were  wholly  in  the  root  or  stem,  and  the 
new  growth  in  girthing  from  the  upward  sap,  the 
wood  and  leaves  of  the  Peach  would  become  Plum. 
But  purple  Beech  and  variegated  Sycamore  grow  for- 
ever unchanged,  though  engrafted  on  common  stocks, 
as  a  single  branch  of  a  plant  accidentally  variegated  will 
for  ever  retain  its  character. 

"When  Peach  scions  are  grafted  or  budded  on  Plum 
stocks  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  the  Plum  stocks  taper  in 
the  usual  way,  from  below  upwards  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  years  the  growth  of  the  Peach  appears  to  overpower 
the  stock,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  taper  from  above  down- 
wards. This  over-grov/th  says  distinctly  that  it  comes 
from  above ;  but  that  this  over-growth  is  Plum,  not 
Peach,  says  as  distinctly  that  it  is^not  solely  fromabove. " 

The  facts  just  quoted  are  beyond  question. 
The  exceptions,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  are  too 
few  to  be  of  importance  from  our  present  point 
of  view.  The  facts  are  relied  on  alike  by  Colonel 
Greenwood  and  by  Mr.  Murray,  but  the 
use  they  make  of  them  is  rather  different. 
Here,  then,  we  have  something  like  a  conflict 
of  opinion,  while  the  facts  remain  unchanged, 
^ani  pis,  for  the  theories  in  this  case.  Since 
the  original  publication  of  Colonel  GREEN- 
WOOD'S book  much  has  been  discovered  and 
written  concerning  the  source  of  carbon  and 
the  way  in  which  it  enters  the  plant.  The 
mode  of  growth,  too,  of  the  wood,  which  for- 
merly excited  so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  has 
been,  thanks  mainly  to  M.  TriiCUL,  so  far 
explained  that  the  diversities  in  question  are 
now  all  but  non-existent.  The  Colonel,  or  his 
editor,  appears  to  be  quite  unaware  of  this,  and 
a  book,  originally  published  some  thirty  years 
ago,  is,  very  unfairly  to  its  author,  allowed  to  see 
the  light. not  only  without  any  change  of  text, 
but  without  added  comment  or  explanation. 

The  growth  of  wood,  according  to  Tr^cul's 
observations,  takes  place  as  it  were  locally.  It  is 
not  necessarily  a  downward  process,  beginning 
above  and  travelling  downward.  Wherever  there 
are  cells,  vegetable  bricks  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
capable  of  growing  and  sub-dividing,  there,  if 
conditions  be  favourable,  growth  will  take  place. 
The  scion  and  the  stock  are  both  invested  with  a 


layer  or  layers  of  these  growing  cells — each  has 
its  own  zone  of  cells  capable  of  division. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  stock-cells 
divide  and  grow  that  the  product  is  represented 
by  cells  of  similar  character,  and  that  when 
the  cells  of  the  scion  grow  they  reproduce  the 
scion.  Cells  have  an  individuality  of  their 
own — they  act  in  common  with  others  on 
occasion — they  feed  on  thej  same  food, 
have  the  same  structure,  grow  in  the  same 
way,  but  for  all  that  they  "  behave,"  as  the 
phrase  has  it,  differently.  Our  own  cells  afford 
a  parallel  illustration.  We  have  blood-cells, 
nerve-cells,  epidermal-cells,  gland-cells,  and  so 
forth,  all  originally  and  fundamentally  the  same, 
and  nourished  with  precisely  the  same  food, 
but  each  retains  its  own  individuality.  The 
cells  of  the  liver  do  not  take  on  themselves  the 
office  filled  by  the  nerve-cells  ;  neither,  when 
they  grow  and  multiply,  do  they  produce  any- 
thing else  than  liver-cells.  It  is  in  this  distinct 
individuality  of  the  cells,  or  of  certain  groups  of 
cells,  that  we  must,  we  believe,  look  for  the 
explanation  of  very  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
plant  life.  Some  of  these  phenomena  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  plant,  others  are  restricted  to 
particular  cells.  A  supply  of  food  is  a  requisite 
of  all  and  every  portion  of  the  living  plant. 
What  particular  use  is  made  of  that  food,  how- 
ever, depends  on  various  circumstances,  of 
which  none  is  more  potent  than  the  individual 
requirements  of  particular  cells. 


We  publish  in  our  present  issue  the  genera 

results  of  an  inquiry  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Potato 
Crop.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say,  on  the 
evidence  obligingly  furnished  us  by  our  correspondents, 
that  the  crop  will  prove  an  average  one,  aUliough  the 
tubers  are  small,  and  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual.  The  Potato  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  almost  everywhere  more  or  less,  and  in 
some  cases  in  an  aggravated  form. 

We  have  received  several  letters  on  the  subject 

of  alleged  malpractices  at  Orchid  Sales  at  Stevens' 
Rooms,  in  addition  to  those  already  published.  The 
charges  imputed  are  in  some  cases  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  the  attention  of  the  auctioneer  and  of  the 
vendors  must  be  called  to  the  subject,  in  order  that  an 
explanation  may  be  afforded  or  a  remedy  supplied. 

It's  an  ill-wind,  they  say,  that  blows  no  one 

any  good.  The  recent  confusion  of  days  and  dates  at 
South  Kensington  brought  Mr.  Turner  to  London 
on  Tuesday  last,  with  a  couple  of  boxes  of  New 
PicoTEES,  which  he  could  not  exhibit  as  there  was 
no  meeting,  and  so  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet 
survey  of  their  lovely  contents.  Here  are  our  notes 
respecting  these  novelties: — Morna  (Felloaves)  is  a 
tine  medium  edged  red,  of  full  average  size,  the  white 
very  pure,  the  .marking  even  and  well-defined,  and 
the  edge  smooth :  a  very  choice  flower.  Lothair 
(Fellowes)  is  of  the  same  colour,  but  with  a  much 
heavier  edge  j  it  is  also  a  larger  flower  than  the  last, 
and  has  a  pure  white  ground  and  well-defined  mark- 
ing, but  here  and  there  shows  a  slight  roughness  on 
the  edge.  Princess  Mary  (Fellowes)  is  a  full 
average-sized  light  purple  edge,  perhaps  rather  too 
full  for  some  tastes,  but  smooth,  pure,  and  with  a 
clean  wire  edge  of  colour.  Idalia  (Fellowes)  was 
past  its  best,  but  judging  from  one  young  undeve- 
loped flower  it  is  a  very  promising  and  very  pure 
light  rose-edged  flower,  which  the  older  examples  show 
to  be  rather  over  average  size.  Estelle  (Fellowes) 
belongs  to  the  full-sized  category,  and  has  a  light  rose 
edge — so  light,  indeed,  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
and  therefore  the  flower  is  not  an  attractive  one. 
Lady  Louisa  (Abercrombie)  is  a  lovely  flower,  with 
heavy  rose  edge ;  the  petals  broad,  smooth,  and 
pure,  not  too  numerous,  and  the  markings  clear  and 
evenly  distributed.  Beauty  of  Cheltenham  (Aber- 
crombie) is  a  light-edged  purple,  full  and  large,  fairly 
smooth  on  the  edge,  and  with  a  neat  and  even  mark- 
ing. Miss  Frowd  (Turner)  is  a  large,  heavy,  red- 
edged  sort,  very  full  and  high-centred,  smooth,  with 
the  edge  rather  irregular,  but  bright  and  clear. 
Whether  all  these  will  prove  to  be  acquisitions  time 
will  show,  but  most  of  them  would  have  taken  an 
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honourable  place  in  any  show  stand,  and  appear  to  be 
distinct  and  good — worthy  acquisitions  to  a  most 
charminjT  class  cf  flowers. 

Dr.    WiTTMACK    recently    brought    to    the 

nolice  of  the  Horticullural  Society  of  Berlin  fruits  of 
an  Indian  Ciucifer,  the  seeds  of  which  are  now  im 
ported  into  Germany  for  the  large  percentage  of  oil 
they  contain.  According  to  Dr.  Wittmack  they 
belong  to.SiNAPis  glauca  of  Roxburgh,  which 
Hooker  {Florc.  of  British  India,  i.,  p.  156)  regards 
as  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  many  cultivated  forms 
of  Brassica  campestris.  The  seed  is  said  to  yield  35 
kilogrammes  more  oil  from  1000  kilogrammes  of  seed 


during  the  past  spring.  All  are  growing  freely,  and 
do  not  appear  in  the  least  to  suffer  from  drought. 

■   The    French    papers    record    the  death    of 

M.  Panciier,  well  known  as  a  botanical  collector  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  M.  L.  Maout,  the  author  of 
some  excellent  educational  works  on  botany,  and  the 
coiial'oraiatrdi  M.  DECAISNEinthe  preparation  of  the 
text-book  translated  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hooker  under 
the  title  DiScripUve  and  Analytical  Botany. 

Mr.  Andrew  Murray  writes  us  hoping  that 

the  example  set  by  our  correspondent  "  D.,"  in  our 
last  issue,  stating  his  views  and  experiments  on  the 


vol.  xii.,  p.  154,  t.  9).  He  called  it  Echinocystis 
fabacea,  the  specific  name  being  given  in  allusion  to 
the  form  and  size  of  the  seeds,  which,  Naudin  say?, 
one  would  take  at  first  sight  for  those  of  a  leguminous 
plant  rather  than  those  of  a  plant  of  the  family  to 
which  it  really  belongs.  The  plant,  it  may  be  added, 
proved  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Paris  ;  but  it  is 
of  botanical  interest  only — that  is  to  say,  it  possesses 
no  decorative  beauty.  Dr.  Gray  states  that 
on  germinating  some  fresh  seeds  this  spring  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  came  up  in  the  manner  of 
Beans.  Instead  of  remaining  underground,  as  from 
the  great  thickness  of  the  cotyledons  would  have  been 
expected,  the  body  of  the  seed  la  its  shell  was  raised 


Fig.  29. — THE  "  ruLiiAM  oak."    (see  p.   139.) 


than  Rape  ;  and  the  oilcake  from  the  refuse  is,  accord- 
ing to  analysis,  very  nutiitious, containing  34 per  cent, 
of  proltin  and  lo  per  cei.t.  of  fat. 

Mr.  Bernard    Dyer,  F.C.S.,  Member  of 

the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  of  17,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  h^s  b^en  appointed  Analytical  and 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Nottinghamshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Dyer  holds  similar  appointments 
in  connection  with  the  Devon  County  Agricultural 
Association  and  ether  kindred  societies. 

Several  plants  of  Forsythia  sustensa  are 

well  established  on  one  of  the  walls  at  Kew,  growing 
near  the  top  without  communication  with  the  soil.  In 
this  position  they  were  self- layered  from  a  tree  removed 


Circulation  ov  the  Sap,  may  be  followed  by 
others  ;  and  he  suggests  that  instead  of  his  attempt- 
ing to  answer  them  piecemeal,  both  they  and  many 
other  such  contributions  in  other  journals  should  first 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question. 

There  is  no  phase  of  plant  life  more  interest- 
ing to  gardeners  than  germination.  In  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  July,  1877,  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  describes  the  Germination  of  Megarrhiza 
CALIFORNICA — a  cucurbitaceous  plant  having  very 
large  fleshy  roots.  This  same  plant  was  described  and 
figured  by  Naudin,  from  living  cultivated  specimens, 
I  in  1859   {Annates  des   Sciences    Naturelles^  scrie  4, 


well  out  of  tlie  soil  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  well 
developed  radicle,  like  that  of  a  true  Ejhinocystis. 
If  the  cotyledons  had  expanded,  though  remaining 
fleshy  in  the  manner  of  Phaseolus,  the  difference 
between  this  and  Echinocystis,  with  cotyledons  truly 
foliaceous  in  germination,  would  be  much  less  than 
had  been  supposed.  Dr.  Gray  waited  long  to  see  if 
this  would  occur,  but  in  vain,  as  well  as  for  the 
appearance  of  the  plumule  from  between 
the  bases  of  the  fleshy  cotyledons.  After 
the  lapse  of  about  a  fortnight  the  plumules  of 
those  germinating  plantlets  in  a  pot  appeared  sepa- 
rately, and  on  exposing  the  whole  to  view  it  was  seen 
that  the  plumules  came  forth  from  the  base  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  radicle  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  below 
this  the  thickening  of  the  root,  which  attains  enor- 
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mous  dimensions  in  old  plants,  had  already  com- 
menced. A  large  amount  of  the  nourishing  matter 
stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  had  been  carried  down  to 
the  root,  and  used  in  its  growth  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
plumule.  The  latter  came  from  a  cleft  at  the  very 
base  of  the  seeming  radicle,  which  otherwise  appeared 
to  be  solid.  Bat  on  cutting  it  across  towards  the 
ba5e  this  was  found  to  be  tubular,  and  later,  when 
more  spent,  was  separable  from  above  downwards 
into  two.  This,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Gray,  is  a  case 
in  which  long  petioles  to  the  cotyledons  (of  which 
there  is  no  appearance  in  the  seed),  connate  into 
one  body,  are  developed  and  greatly  lengthened  in 
place  of  the  radicle  which  is  thus  simulated. 

LiLlUM    EXIMIUM    (longifloium  var.)  is  in 

great  beauty  in  pots  in  the  Temperate-house  at  Kew. 
On  a  single  item  are  eleven  expanded  flower?,  and 
in  one  of  the  pots  are  seventeen  flowers.  The  pots 
are  24-sized,  and  in  each  was  placed  a  single  bulb, 

Cutch,  or  Catechu,   and  Gambler,  or  Terra 

japonica,  are  two  Important  Tanning  Sub- 
stances, the  first  Imported  from  India,  and  the  second 
chiefly  from  Singapore.  Cutch  is  produced  by  cutting 
up  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu  into  chips,  boiling 
them,  and  evaporating  the  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an  ex- 
tract, which  is  made  into  blocks  or  lumps  and  packed 
in  bags  or  mats  for  exportation.  As  it  appears  in 
commerce  it  is  a  brown,  somewhat  resinous-looking 
substance,  breaking  with  a  dull  fracture  and  having  a 
strong  astringent  taste.  Its  use  chitfly  is  for  tanning 
purposes,  and  it  is  also  used  in  small  quantities  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent.  The  quantities  of  this  pro- 
duct imported  in  diflerent  years  varies  much,  but  in 
the  year  1874-5  191. S91  cwt,  were  sent  from  India. 
Its  average  value  when  exported  is  said  to  be  about 
I5J-.  per  cwt.  About  three-fouiths  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity comes  from  the  Burmah  ports,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion from  the  forests  beyond  the  frontier  in  Upper 
Burmah  reserves  of  Catechu-producing  forest  have 
been  formed  in  Pegu,  but  outside  these  reserves  the 
destruction  of  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  Cutch 
manufacture  goes  on  unchecked  as  before.  From  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  Cutch  is  increasing,  and 
from  the  certainty  of  a  decrease  in  the  supply  from 
beyond  the  frontier,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  demar- 
cate extensive  tracts  of  Cutch-producing  forest  in 
Burmah,  so  that  a  permanent  supply  of  the  article 
may  be  ensured.  The  tree  is  stated  to  grow  in  all 
parts  of  India  proper,  from  the  Indus  in  the  Punjab 
to  Ceylon,  and  Cutch  is  manufactured  in  many  places 
in  South  and  Central  India,  and  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
forests  as  far  north  as  the  Ganges  j  but  not  much  of 
the  Cutch  produced  in  India  proper  is  exported. 
Gambler  is  a  very  similar  product  to  Cutch,  having 
much  the  same  appearance  and  being  used  likewise 
for  tanning  and  dyeing.  It  is  produced  by  boiling  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  Uncaria  Gambir,  a  large 
climbing  shrub,  with  hard  woody  hooks  or  recurved 
spines.  It  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  product,  Gambler,  fetching  about  the 
same  price  in  the  English  market  as  Cutch.  Con- 
sidering the  outcry  that  has  been  made  lately  on  the 
scarcity  of  tanning  materials  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  in  India  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the 
Acacia  Catechu  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  increased 
and  continued  supplies  of  Cutch  is  occupying  some 
attention. 

Calandrinia  nitida  is  one  of  the  prettiest 

of  all  annuals  in  Ilower  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are 
deeply  glaucous,  growing  in  a  tuft,  and  the  flowers 
pink,  of  large  size,  growing  on  stems  rather  more 
than  a  foot  in  height. 

"  On  Black  Moulds  "  is  scarcely  a  title  to 

attract  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  but  under 
such  a  title  we  have  before  us  a  reprint  of  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  M.  Cooke  before  the  Quekelt  Micro- 
scopical Club,  which  contains  some  good  advice 
addressed  to  those  microscopists  and  collectors  who 
plod  along  without  any  specific  object  in  view,  who 
simply  go  over  the  same  ground  that  hundreds  have 
traversed  before  them,  and  who  never  get  beyond 
amusing'^themselves. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 

bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  institution.  Though  only 
established  in  March  last,  four  meetings  have  been 
held  for  the  discussion  of  various  matters  of  garden 


interest,  which  have  been  well  attended.  More  than 
150  members  have  enrolled  their  names.  The  sub- 
scription is  fixed  at  the  moderate  rate  of  Zs,  dd.  per 
annum. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Pigeaux,  the  librarian  of 

the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  is 
announced. 

A  contribution  to  SciENCETrom,  and  printed 

in,  the  c'ty  of  Mexico,  is  an  occurrence  of  such  rarity 
that  it  demands  some  notice  if  only  to  direct  to  it  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  in  Europe.  But  it  has 
another  claim  on  us,  as  it  includes  some  notes  on  the 
flora  of  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  from  Par- 
chuca  through  Actopan,  Ixmiquilpan  and  Zmapan  to 
Jacala.  It  is  an  octavo  tract  of  fifty  pages,  with  a 
map  and  coloured  figures  of  Hirsei  Barred^e,  a  new 
species,  and  of  a  species  of  the  beautiful  genus  Hauya, 
perhaps  H.  elegans  j  and  it  bears  the  title  of  "  Noticia 
Cietiiifica  de  una  paste  del  Estado  de  Hidalgo,  por  M  ARi- 
anoBarcena,"  Professor  of  Paleontology  and  Geo- 
logy in  the  national  museum.  It  treats  of  the  physical 
geography,  geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  bordering  the  road  leading  through 
the  towns  mentioned  above.  The  botanical  portion 
is  matnly  limited  to  an  account  of  the  characteristic 
plants  on  different  formations  at  different  altitudes, 
with  a  systematic  list  of  the  species.  Speaking  of  the 
forest  vegetation  of  the  mountain  region  of  the 
southern  part,  the  author  mentions  L^uidambar 
styraciflua  as  one  of  the  commonest  trees,  and  as 
attaining  truly  maje&tlc  dimensions.  He  measured 
some  which  were  from  100  to  130  feet  high  ;  and  he 
adds  that  the  elegant  outline  of  this  tree  and  its  beau- 
tiful palmately  lobed  leaves  imprint  a  special  character 
on  the  woods  of  these  regions.  We  have  repeated 
what  he  has  to  say  respecting  a  tree  that  he  greatly 
admired,  and  we  will  follow  it  with  a  translation  of 
a  short  paragraph  relating  to  a  curious  bird,  called 
El  Centzontle.^*'  The  cenlzontle,"  hesays,  "isakind 
of  dictionary  or  singing  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  liveF.  It  learns  all  the  songs  it 
hears,  and  amuses  itself  by  repeating  them  in  a  more 
or  less  regular  order,  frequently  interrupting  this 
sequence  with  a  previously  forgotten  or  recently 
acquired  note."  The  writer  suggests  that  the  specific 
name  of  polyglota  should  be  given  to  this  bird,  which 
possesses  the  power  of  *'  pronouncing  the  idioms  of 
all  the  other  birds."  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
statistics  of  population,  education,  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  &c.,  from  which  we  may  make  some 
extracts  on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  backwoods  of  America,  as  stated  in  the 

the  Indian  A^Hcultzirist,  the  following  method  of 
Removing  the  Stumps  of  Trees  has  proved  very 
e  fft:aciouF.  In  the  autumn  a  hole  i  inch  or  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  iS  inches  deep,  is  bored  into  the  stump 
and  filled  with  i^  oz.  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  aperture  closed.  In  the  following  spring 
half  a  gill  of  kerosene  oil  is  put  into  the  same  hole 
and  lighted.  The  stump  is  said  to  smoulder  away 
withcut  blazing,  and  the  fire  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  roots,  leaving  nothing  but  ashes. 

On  the  subject   of  the    Cultivation    of 

Caoutchouc-'vielding  Plants  in  India  a  recent 
report  says  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  future  yield  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  considering  that  the  future  supply  of  Caoutchouc 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  is  uncertain,  and  that  the 
consumption  of  the  article  is  steadily  increasing,  it 
seems  right  to  continue  these  plantations  of  Eicus 
elastica  on  a  large  scale  in  one  province  until  further 
experience  may  teach  us  another  and  more  remuner- 
ative plan  of  producing  Caoutchouc  in  India.  The 
experiment  hitherto  made  to  raise  the  two  most 
valuable  Caoutchouc-producing  species,  Hevea  brasili- 
ensis,  a  huge  tree  producing  the  best  Para  rubber  and 
Vahea,  a  climbing  plant  which  produces  the  Madagas- 
car Caoutchouc,  tend  to  show  that,  in  Bengal  at 
least,  the  long  dry  and  hot  season  and  the  low 
temperature  during  the  winter  months  are  against 
them.  At  present,  therefore,  we  must  regard  the 
Ficus  elastica  as  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only 
Caoutchouc-yielding  tree  for  India.  Tiiis,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  is  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  Assam  being  in  the  midst  of  the  natural 
range  of  the  tree,  is  unquestionably  the  province  where 
its  cultivation  has  the  greatest  chance  of  success. 


Ficus  elastica  is  also  indigenous  in  Sikkim,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  forest  administration  in  India,  with  a 
small  surplus  revenue,  and  a  very  small  staff,  which  is 
barely  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  the  most  pressing 
works,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  in  a 
few  places  all  operations  which  require  close  super- 
vision and  a  large  money  outlay  at  starting,  and  not 
to  scatter  experimental  plantations  broadcast  all  over 
the  country.  The  quantity  of  caoutchouc  from  Ficus 
elastica  exported  from  Calcutta  in  1874-75,   and  pro-  ' 

duced  in  the  forests  of  Assam  and  Sikkim,  amounted 
to  15,593  cwt.,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
from  ;^6  to  £1  per  cwt. 

With  reference  to  the  Colorado   Potato      _| 

Beetle^  which  promises  to  be  "the  Hon"  of  the  'W 
"big  Gooseberry"  season,  we  have  been  favoured 
by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  with 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
American  Potato  exporters  : — 

"  We  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Colorado  beetle  has 
made  its  appearance  in  England.  Your  people  need  not 
be  frightened — a  few  doses  of  '  Paris  green '  will  fix 
them.  It  was  feared  a  month  ago  that  the  crop  would 
be  destroyed  with  us,  but  they  were  soon  disposed  of, 
and  the  Potato  crop  never  looked  better  than  it  now 
does.  From  present  appearances  there  will  be  an 
abundant  crop  this  season." 

Messrs.  James  Gibbs  &  Co.,  of  16,  Mark  Lane, 
E.C.,  and  Mr.  Louis  Stollwerck,  of  145,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  have  favoured  us  with  a  model  of 
the  Colorado  beetle  in  all  its  (six)  stages,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Stollwerck  Bros.,  of  Cologne, 
by  order  of  the  German  Government,  after  the  speci- 
men and  lar\a3  found  near  Cologne  at  Mulheim-on- 
Rhine.  The  retail  price  of  hese  models  is  2J-. 
each,  and,  with  a  view  to  make  the  British  agricul- 
turists thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  insect,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  recognised  should  it  reach  our  shores, 
Messrs.  James  Gibbs  &  Co.  have  purchased  10,000 
of  these  models,  which  they  are  distributing,  free  of 
all  cost,  to  the  principal  landowners  and  leading 
agriculturists  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Seeing  how  much  is  being  done  to  make  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insect  generally  known,  there  should  be 
little  excuse  for  mistaking  a  friend  for  a  foe,  as  was 
done  at  Hereford  the  other  day. 

• On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  exhibition  of 

the  Kirkcudbright  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr.  James  Service,  nurseryman,  Maxwelltown, 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  marble  timepiece, 
along  with  a  silver  teapot  for  Mrs,  Service,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  hearty  interest  which  he  had 
always  taken  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  and  of 
his  exertions  to  promote  their  success.  Lord 
Selkirk,  who  made  the  presentation,  remarked  that 
he  understood  Mr.  Service  had  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  exhibitions,  and  he  thought 
it  alike  honourable  to  himself  and  creditable  to  his 
brother  horticuUurihts  that  his  exertions  should  be 
thus  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  third  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Han- 

STEIN's  Botanische  Abhandlungeii  is  wholly  devoted 
to  a  paper  embodying  the  results  of  the  joint  re- 
searches of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Braun  and  Dr.  Han- 
STEiN,  On  the  Reputed  Parthenogenesis  of 
Ccelebogvne  ilicifolia.  To  Mr.  John  Smith, 
so  many  years  Curator  of  Kew  Gardens,  belongs  the 
credit  and  honour  of  having  first  observed  and  re- 
corded {Transactiotis  of  the  Lmnenn  Society,  xviii., 
P-  509)  t.  36)  the  singular  phenomenon  exhibited 
by  this  Australian  plant,  of  producing  perfect 
seeds  without  any  apparent  action  of  poller. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  unexpected  occurrence 
several  other  observers  have  paid  some  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  several  other  supposed  instances  of 
parthenogenesis  have  been  recorded.  In  spite  of  all 
this  corroboration  there  were  many — and  doubtless 
there  are  still — who  would  not  accept  the  fact  because 
it  was  contrary  to  long-cherished  theories.  Par- 
thenogenesis has  been  observed,  it  is  believed,  in 
Xanthoxylon  Eungei,  by  Durieu  ;  in  X.  alatum,  by 
Hanbury;  DodouEca  hexandra, by  Fr.  von  Mueller; 
Aberia  caffra,  by  Anderson  ;  Carica  Papaya,  by 
Berthelot  ;  Ficus,  by  Gasparrini  ;  Exccecaria 
marginata  and  Torreya  nucifera,  C-  Bouche  ;  Cu- 
curbitactte,  Naudin  J  Cycas,  A.  Braun  j  and  the 
subject  Is  now  exhaustively  treated  in  the  place  quoted 
above. 
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THE  POTATO  CROPS   OF  1S77. 

Scotland. 
AberJe^in. —Voixio^  here  are  fully  a  fortnight  behind 
the  average  seasons.  The  old  Ashleaf  I  am  now 
using  are  particularly  fine,  and  with  me  all  the  sorts 
seem  very  luxuriant.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  only 
hear  of  one  instance  of  disease— a  patch  a  few  yards 
square,  and  2  miles  north.  During  the  past  week  the 
weather  has  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired, 
from  which  I  am  in  hopes  the  disease  will  be  staved 
off  till  the  tubers  are  more  matured.  Ji.  Farqithar^ 
Fyv'u  CastU  Gardens,  July  28. 

Potatos    now    present     a     fine    appearance, 

although  fully  a  fortnight  behind  time.  I  am  afraid 
of  disease  attacking  them  soon,  the  weather  being  so 
dull  and  damp  and  the  hiulcn  so  succulent.  G. 
Donaldson^  Kdch  Hall^  Inverurie. 

Argyll. — The  only  drawback  to  the  Potato  crop  in 
this  district  is  its  unusual  lateness,  for  otherwise  the 
plants  look  vigorous  and  promise  well  for  a  crop,  both 
on  the  low  ground  and  high-lying  laad;  and  if  any- 
thing could  show  more  clearly  than  another  that  the 
vital  energy  of  the  Potato  is  not  exhausted,  it  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  Potato  retaining,  as  it  does  at 
present,  the  healthy  spread  of  foliage  in  such  colJ, 
sanies?,  wet  months  as  June  and  July  have  been, 
measuring  as  they  did  7  and  8  inches  rainfall  respec- 
tively. Of  course  everythiog  depends  on  the  weather 
ifl  the  future,  not  only  for  the  Potato,  but  for  every 
other  crop.  At  present  the  weather  could  not  be 
worse  than  it  is.  John  Caie,  Invirary. 

Ban^. — The  Potatos  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  both 
in  gardens  and  fields  everywhere  in  this  district,  but 
later  than  usual  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  7.  Webster^ 
Gordon  Castle,  July  26. 

■  B:nuick. — The  Potato  crops  are  not  looking  so 
well  as  Uiual,  and  are  at  leait  fourteen  days  later 
thai  u;ml.  Pder  Loney,  Marchmont  House,  Dunse, 
July  26. 

Caithnss. — The  Potatj  crop  is  quite  free  from 
disease,  bu%  owing  to  the  cold  spring,  they  are  three 
weeks  later  than  usua).  If  we  get  favourable  weather 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop.  y.  Suthey- 
land,  Lan^will,  BerrieJals,   ll'tck,  July  30. 

Clackmannan. ^Y.XTly  ^oidXos  are  very  good,  and 
other  crops  looking  well  but  late.  T/iomas  Ormislon, 
Alloa  Park  Gardens. 

Z)«'7i3tz/-/(;«.— Potatos  look  well  in  this  district,  and 
no  disease  has  appeared  up  to  this  date.  James 
Mitchell^  Camis  E^tmn,  Helemburgh. 

E-ist  Lolhian. — Fotatos  are  looking  well,  but  ten 
or  fifteen  days  later  than  ever  I  have  seen  them  during 
thirty-five  years.  On  heavy  soils  in  East  Lothian  they 
are  a  very  iadifFsrent  crop  in  the  fields*.  A!ex  Shearer^ 
Yester  Ginlen,  Haddhiglon,  July  31. 

P'fe. — The  appearance  of  the  Potato  crops  is  gene- 
rally good,  and  a  good  average  yield  is  expected. 
The  fields  generally  have  a  full  healthy  growth. 
Robert  Foulis,  Fordell,  Inverkeilhin^. 

ForJa-.—lhQ  lateness  of  the  season  has  been  much 
against  Potatos  here,  they  are  therefore  small  and 
poor  in  quality  as  yet.  The  haulms  are,  however, 
remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and,  with  a  little 
more  time  and  heat,  good  results  may  be  expected. 
No  signs  of  disease  here,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
BO  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  Geon^e  Johnstone^  Clamis 
Garden,  "July  3 1. 

Lanark. — The  Potato  crops  have  still  a  very 
healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance  both  in  gardens  and 
fields,  and  no  trace  of  disease  is  as  yet  observable  on 
the  tubers.  Andrew  Tarnktll,  Boihuhll  Castle, 
July  27. 

MiJ-Loihian. — Eirly  Potatos  have  been  fully  three 
weeks  later  than  usual  in  being  fit  for  use,  but  they 
are  now  of  good  size  and  excellent  quality,  with  no 
taint  of  disease,  and  ten  days  of  fine  weather  would 
put  them  past  danger.  Late  Potatos  are  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  promise  a  fine  crop,  and  although 
the  weather  has,  till  within  the  last  few  days,  been 
favourable  to  the  appearance  and  spread  of  the 
disease,  still  there  is  no  symptoms  of  it,  and  if  the 
present  dry  breezy  weather  continues  they  may  get 
over  the  critical  stage  without  any  serious  injury. 
Some  strong  healthy  kinds  are  blooming  profusely. 
Among  a  few  sorts  "curl"  has  appeared  to  a  slight 
extent,  but  is  not  spreading,  and  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  it  has  been  in  some  recent  year?.  Early  Rose  and 
some  other  American  sorts  seem  to  suffer  most  from 
it.  Hay  is  a  h;avy  crop,  but  sulTcred  badly  from 
heavy  rains  while   being  made.     Grain  crops   loqk 


very  promising,  but  the  harvest  will  be  ten  days  later 
than  usual,  even  with  fine  weather  till  then.  Turnips 
are  looking  first-rate.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith. 

Moray. — Early  Potatos  are  not  a  good  crop  this 
season,  owing  to  the  summer  being  so  cold  and  wet. 
Lite  kinds  promise  well.  Don.ild  Cunninghain,  Djr- 
naway  Castle  Gardens,  July  2S. 

Nairn.~l  can  scarcely  say  how  they  will  turn  out 
yet.  They  seem  to  be  prolific  but  very  late,  and  if 
this  damp  sunless  weather  lasts  much  longer  I  am 
afraid  our  old  enemy  the  disease  will  spoil  them. 
The  field  Potatos  about  here  look  quite  healthy,  but 
smaller  in  the  stalk  than  usual.  Dry  and  sunny 
weather  is  much  wanted  for  all  crops,  whether  in  the 
field  or  garden.  J,  Maitland,  Cawdor  Caitle, 
July  30. 

Perth. — The  Potato  crop  has  not  looked  worse  here 
for  many  years.  Amongst  early  kinds  nearly  a  half 
are  diseased.  John  Broioning,  The  Gardms,  Dupplin 
Castle. 

Renfreiu. — Potatos  are  everywhere  round  here  in 
want  of  good  weather.  In  gardens  they  look  well 
and  turning  out  a  fair  crop,  with  no  sign  of  disease. 
In  fields,  however,  they  are  not  up  to  their  usual 
appearance,  being  in  many  cises  stinted-looking,  and 
the  braird  did  not  start  as  regular  as  the  farmers 
would  have  wished.  They  are  much  later  this  year, 
and  with  dry  weather  they,  no  doub':,  would  improve 
to  a  great  extent.   John  Methven,  Blythswood. 

Ross-shire, — The  crops  in  this  district  are  very 
vigorous  ;  the  haulm  is  getting  very  strong,  and  there 
is  no  disease.  James  Laln^,  ^<^^'>  Tatbat,  Parkhill, 
Jtily  28. 

Sutherland. — No  symptoms  of  disease  have  as  yet 
appeared  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  the  haulm  seems 
healthy  and  strong.  Early  kidneys  are,  however, 
scarcely  so  strong  as  usual,  and  I  have  never  observed 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  sets  come  up  with  the 
crop  quite  sound  as  is  the  case  this  season.  D.  Mel- 
ville, Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens,  July  30. 

IVi^fon. — Potatos  look  well;  no  disease  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  district,  and  no  report  of  its  existence  has 
reached  me  ;  but,  like  every  other  crop,  they  are  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  Archibald 
Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  July  26. 


England— Northern  Counties. 
Northumberland.^O\yc  Potatos  are  very  good  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  No  sign  of  any  disease  yet. 
Our  main  sorts  are  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's 
Prolific.  I  have  grown  them  three  years,  and  they 
have  never  failed  in  being  a  good  crop,  William 
Turner,  Cnphmton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  July  31. 

A  good  and  plentiful  crop,  wi.h  no  appear- 
ance of  disease  as  yet.  A.  Ingram,  Alnwick  Castle 
Gardens. 

Cumberland. — The  Potatos  in  this  district  look  well, 
and  in  most  cases  have  a  large  quantity  of  top, 
owing  to  the  continual  dark  droppy  weather.  The 
first  early  Potatos  are  lifting  small,  and  are  more 
soapy  when  cooked  than  they  have  been  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  have  not  seen  any  appearance  of 
disease  on  the  top  yet,  or  heard  of  any  in  this 
neighbo\irhood.  John  Taylor,  Isd  Grange,  July  2,1. 

IVestmoreland. — The  Potato  crops  here  look  re- 
markably healthy,  but  very  late.  No  appearance  of 
disease  as  yet.    William  Shand,  Lowther^  Penrith. 

A    good    crop,     and    very    healthy.      The 

season  in  Westmoreland  has  been  very  unfavour- 
able to  crops  in  general — much  rain,  little  sun,  and 
the  temperature  very  changeable.  C.  Sand  ford, 
Under ly  Hall,  Ktrkby  Lonsdale,  July  31. 

Durham. — Potatos  look  remarkably  well,  and  I 
hear  of  no  disease  at  present.  Robert  Draper^  Seaham, 
July  26. 

Yorkshire. — Kidney  Potatos  are  good,  and  free 
from  disease.  Late  sorts  look  heajthy.  James  Fovjler, 
Hart-wood  House,  Leeds,  Au  .  1, 

— —  The  crops  are  not  so  vigorous  as  usual, 
and  the  disease  has  appeared  here  and  there  in  the 
district.  The  variety  called  Snowflake  was  early 
affected  in  the  foliage  in  several  gardens  about  here. 
Jn  some  of  the  plants  the  stems  are  quite  decayed, 
and  there  is  no  crop  at  the  roots.  The  rainfall 
during  June  and  July,  up  to  this  date  (July  26),  has 
been  4. 77  inches.  There  has  been  very  little 
thunder.  J.  Simpson,  Worlley  Hall  Gardens^ 
Sheffield. 

Potatos  all  looking  remarkably  well.     I  am 

taking  them  up  daily,  and  can  find  no  signs  of  disease 
as  yet,    Williim  L^uin^  Aske  Gardens,  Richmond. 
— —  The    Potato    crops    are    in    general    very 


promising  at  the  present  time,  both  in  the  garden 
and  the  fields,  but  the  early  kinds  were  nearly  three 
weeks  later  in  coming  into  use  than  they  have  b:en 
for  some  years,  OA^ing,  no  doubt,  to  the  long  conti- 
nuance we  had  of  cold  dull  sunless  weather  ;  up  to  the 
present  time  they  are  free  from  disease.  Dry  bright 
sunshiny  weather  would  now  be  beneficial  to  them, 
M.  Saul,  Stourlon,  July  3  r . 

Potatos,  as  with  most  things  here,  are  very  late; 

they  are  however  looking  very  promising.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  anything  of  the  disease,  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  it  in  this  neighbourhood.  John  You n^y  Went- 
worth,  Rotherham. 

Early  Potatos   have  been   a   good   crop,  but 

quite  a  fortnight  later  than  usual.  The  disease  has 
shown  itself  in  several  places,  especially  in  wet  low- 
lying  situations.  Later  crops  look  fairly  well,  but  not 
so  mu:h  so,  accordingly,  as  the  early  crops.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  Potatos  grown  within  a  few 
miles  of  this — Scotch  Regent  is  the  variety  most 
grown  ;  the  seed  in  purchased  in  Scotland,  but  several 
growers  tell  me  they  get  the  best  crops  form  seed 
grown  one  year  in  England.  H.  J.  Clayton^ 
Gritnston. 

Healthy,  and  promising  well  for  a  good  crop. 

I  have  heard  of  but  few  complaints  yet  of  the  disease. 
Robert  C.  Kingston,  Brandngham  Thorpe,  Brought 

Lancashire. — Potatos  being  late,  I  can  give  no 
opinion  as  to  how  they  are  likely  to  be  in  regard  to 
disease.  Vegetation  in  this  part  is  at  least  three 
weeks  later  than  I  have  ever  known  before.  Henrv 
Lindsey,  Hnntroyde  Gardens. 

— —  Early  Potatos  are  not  so  good  as  usual. 
There  are  a  good  many  blanks  in  the  rows,  and  the 
tubers  are  small.  L:ittr  crops  are  looking  very  well. 
No  sign  of  disease  yet.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  WorsUy  Hall 
Gardens,  Man€heit<.r,  July  26. 

Potatos  look  well   generally,  but  the   kidney 

sorts  run  rather  smaller  than  last  year,  and  a  few 
diseased  ones  have  been  found.  As  yet  no  round  ones 
have  been  dug.  Everylhinj  about  here  is  later  than 
usual.  F.  //.,  Knowsley,  July  27. 

Potato-,  like  other  crops,  are  unusually  late ; 

early  crops  have  been  unsatisfactory  ;  numerous,  but 
uneven  in  size.  Late  crops  look  promising,  and  up 
t)  the  present  time  are  free  from  disease.  A.  Jamie- 
son,  Haigh  Hall,   Wigan,  July  31. 

Potulo  crops  here  are  abundant,  the  quality 

and  yield  excellent,  and  no  appearance  of  disease. 
IV.  Hinds,  Ot.crspoolf  July  30. 

Midland  Counties. 
Cheshire. — The  Potato  crop  this  season  may  be 
considered  good  so  far.  Early  sorts  have  improved 
much  this  last  week ;  second  earlies  are  scarcely 
commenced  on  yet,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, but  to  all  appearance  there  will  be  a  good  yield. 
Late  ones  look  well.  Very  li> tie  disease  at  present. 
Alfred  J.  Grant,  Withington  Hall,  C/telford, 
July  30. 

The  crop  may  hi  said  to  be  about  an  aver- 
age. There  is  little  or  no  sign  of  disease,  but  it  is 
early  yet  in  the  season  for  it  to  make  much  appear- 
ance.  R.  Mackellar,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle. 

Up    to  the  present   time   the   Potato   crops 

have  been  very  good  in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
about  a  week  later  than  usual  in  coming  in  for  use. 
The  plants  and  tubers  are  healthy  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, bu'.  I  have  just  seen  some  Myatt's  Prolific  and 
Dalmahoys,  growing  in  a  rather  damp  and  shaded 
place,  which  showed  the  usual  symptoms  of  disease 
on  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  on  examining  them  a 
few  diseased  tubers  of  the  Dalmahoys  were  found,  but 
none  of  the  Myatt's  were  diseased.  I  have  also  heard 
of  the  disease  having  made  its  appearance  in  some  of 
the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  as  yet 
rather  too  soon  to  judge  as  to  what  extent  it  is  likely 
to  prevail.  The  kinds  I  find  to  succeed  best  are 
Mona's  Pride,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  Kidney, 
Dickson's  Improved  ditto,  Early  Coldstream,  York- 
shire Hero,  and  Bryanston  Kidney.  Wm.  Whitaker^ 
Cretve  Hall,  July  30. 

■  The  crops  in  this  district  are  good,  though 

late.  I  have  not  seen  any  diseased  ones  in  the  gardens 
here ;  have  only  heard  of  its  appearance  in  one  or  tivo 
places.   W.  Muir,  Oulton  Park,  Tarporhy. 

Potatos  look  remarkably  well,  especially  the 

later  kinds.  Very  little  disease  has  shown  itself 
yet.  T.  Selwood,  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  Chester, 
July  28. 

Derby. — The  Potatos  around  this  district  look  very 
healthy,  and  fiee  from  disease.     Our  early  varieties 
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turned  out  well,  but  the  tubers  were  smaller  than  in 
former  years.  The  late  crops  are  promising  an  excel- 
lent yield  with  well  formed  and  large  tubers,  y,  JV. 
Bayne^  Kingston  Hall  Gardens^  jf^^b'  26. 

Up   to   the    present    time  the   Potato   crop 

throughout  this  district  looks  most  promising,  and 
with  fine  weather  will  be  unusually  good.  We  find 
Veitch's  Ashleaf  the  earliest,  Rivers'  Royal  the 
heaviest  cropper,  and  Hammersmith  Kidney  of  the 
best  quality.  Fox's  Seedling  Round  is  an  enormous 
cropper.  All  the  American  kinds  are  deficient  in 
flavour,  no  better  croppers,  and  quite  as  subject  to 
disease.  H.  Goodacrc^  Elvaston^  A-iig.  2. 

The  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  look  v/ell, 

but  yesterday  a  neighbour  of  mine  showed  me  some 
of  Myatt's  Prolific  very  much  destroyed  with  the  dry 
rot.  William  Brow?!,  The  Gardms,  Bntby  Park, 
Biirton-ou'  Trent. 

Notts. — The  Potatos  are  looking  better  than  ever  I 
remember  them  at  this  time.  No  signs  of  disease  as 
yet.  What  we  have  been  getting  of  Royal  Ashleaf 
has  been  very  fine-flavoured.  A,  Henderso7jf  Thoresby 
Park,  July  30- 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  seen  no  signs 

of  disease,  but  they  are  late.  Henry  Cadd,  IVollaion 
Hall  Gardens,  July  30. 

The   Potato   crops    in    this    district  are  at 

present  looking  healthy,  and  the  early  sorts  now  being 
lifted  are  productive  and  excellent  in  quality,  Some 
symptoms  of  the  fungus  have  appeared  here  on 
Snowflake,  but  owing  to  the  low  temperature  in  the 
last  two  weeks  in  July  the  disease  has  been  arrested. 
A  great  rise  in  the  temperature,  however,  occurred 
on  the  29lh,  and  if  a  rainy  or  showery  period  sets  in, 
I  am  afraid  the  Potato  crops  will  be  doomed  again. 
Last  year  the  disease  first  appeared  on  some  of  the 
American  varieties  of  the  early  ripening  section,  and 
on  a  standard  sort  of  Mr,  Fenn's  raising,  named 
Rector  of  Woodstock.  This  was  in  the  end  of  July, 
but  the  weather  in  August  was  very  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  disease  made  no  progress  till  the  heavy  rains 
set  in  in  September,  wheu  the  late  varieties  of  Potatos 
were  attacked,  and  great  losses  were  sustained  by  large 
growers  in  the  warp  lands  in  this  district.  William 
Tilhry,  Welbcck. 

Salop. — Potatos  are  an  excellent  crop,  but  disease 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhsod  on  wet 
land.    William  Pratt,  Hawkstone  Gardens,  Jidy  30. 

The   Potato   crops  are    good    though    late. 

I  found  a  few  diseased  tubers  on  July  20 ;  the  fatal 
black  spot  is  showing  itseU  amongst  the  foliage  and 
stems  of  the  late  Potatos,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  spreading  very  fast.  George  Pearson,  Atting- 
Itain  Gardens^  Shreivsbiiry,  July  31. 

Our  early  sorts  are  somewhat  small  this  year, 

which  I  attribute  to  the  dry  and  cold  weather  in  May, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  sound  in  every  respect 
at  present.  I  fear  the  rains  will  cause  them  to  renew 
their  growth  till  late  this  autumn.  Late  Potatos  look 
remarkably  well  at  present,  and  I  anticipate  a  good 
crop,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  definitely  as  to  pro- 
duce or  quality,  A.  S,  Kemp,  Haiighton,  Shifnal 
August  I. 

Stafford, — The  Potato?,  both  early  and  late,  are 
looking  well  in  this  district,  but  are  quite  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  of  the 
disease,  but  have  not  witnessed  any  myself.  0. 
Thomas,  Drayton  Manor. 

Potato  crops  look  exceedingly  well  gene- 
rally ;  early  varities  are  a  fine  crop,  especially 
Lee's  Hammersmith  Kidney,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
early  sorts  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  Late 
sorts  are  looking  very  promising,  and  apparently  free 
from  disease.  M.  Simpson,  Wrotttsley,  IVolverhafnpion. 

Potatos  are  excellent,  free  from  disease  and 

looking  remarkably  well.  Late  crops  have  very 
much  improved  since  rain  fell.  Carrots  and  Onions 
are  very  much  attacked  with  grub.  The  second  Peas 
are  poor,  and  want  sunshine  to  brmg  them  on.  First 
earlies  did  well,  and  late  Peas  will  be  good.  Thos.  H. 
Rabonet  Alton  Towers. 

Leicester. — The  Potato  crop  was  exceedingly  pro- 
mising, but  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  here, 
and  in  most  of  the  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood. 
HI.  Henderson,  Cole  Orion  Gardens,  yidy  30. 

Early   Potatos   have   given   a   fair   produce. 

Later  kinds  under  favouring  showers  have  thrown  up 
a  large  amount  of  haulm,  which  at  present  is  very 
green  and  vigorous.  No  sign  of  disease  has  appeared. 
W.  Ingrain,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Jidy  29. 

War-idck. — This  is  not  by  any  means  a  Potato 
neighbourhood  seeing  that  its  culture  is  mostly  con- 


fined to  gardens  and  allotment  gardens,  but  generally 
speaking  about  here  the  Potato  crop  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  fair  and  prosperous  one,   rescued  perhaps 
from  partial  failure  by  the   timely   rains   which   fell 
during  the  first  weeks  of  July.     I  have  heard  of  but 
one  echo  of  disease  so  far,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  This  beetle,  according  to  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  of  July  14,   appears  to  enjoy  no 
larger  immunity  from  the  preying  of  other  smaller 
beetles  than  the  flea  immortalised  in  rhyme  : — 
"  Little  fleas  have  smaller  fleas 
To  worry  and  to  bite  'em  ; 
Smaller  fleas  have  lesser  fleas— 
And  so  ad  infinitum." 
With  the  assistance  of  the  said  Uropedo  americana, 
which  makes  it  a  special  business  to  plague  the  Colo- 
rado beetle  to  death,  let    us    hope   that  when    the 
enemy  does  appear  amongst  us   that   we  shall  be 
enabled  to  show  him  a  front  which  knows  nothing 
but  total  extermination,  bag  and  baggage.  W.  Miller, 
Combe  Abbey. 

The  tops  are   looking   healthy,    and   as  yet 

I  have  heard  of  only  two  or  three  small  instances 
of  the  murrain  in  this  district.  This  is  also  the  case 
here  with  only  such  as  Lee's  Hammersmith  Kidney 
and  Alpha — sufficient,  however,  to  create  alarm  as  to 
the  state  of  ensuing  crops,  WUliani  Gardener, 
Eatijigton  Park. 

^^i/j-.— Potatos  in  this  neighbourhood  look  strong, 
and  promise  heavy  crops.  Disease  is  breaking  out  in 
many  places,  both  in  the  haulm  and  tubers.  A. 
McKay,  Woburn  Abbey,  Jidy  28. 

The  crops  are  looking  well  at  present,  but 

the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  places.  A  dry 
time  will  now  be  very  iDeneficial.  G,  Ford,  IFrest 
Park,  Amptkill. 

Bucks. — We  have  already  lifted  early  plantings  of 
such  sterling  sorts  as  Veitch's  and  Rivers'  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  also  another  named  Princess  Louise, 
*' Gilbert,"  and  found  these  kinds  to  be  wholly  free 
from  disease,  and  the  crop  and  quality  to  be  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  appearance  of  later  kinds  are 
also  still  promising,  but  there  are  evident  traces  of  the 
presence  of  disease  alreadyin  the  haulrn  of  some  kinds, 
especially  in  the  American  varieties.  In  the  surround- 
ing district  the  disease  is  unfortunately  very  rife,  and 
the  tubers  already  much  affected,  Early  Rose  being 
amongst  the  woisl;  in  this  v.-ay.  We  shall  proceed  to 
lift  all  early  kinds  which  were  planted  at  the  ordinary 
time  without  delay,  in  order  to  avoid  contagion. 
Geo.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

Herts. — Potatos  look  well  everywhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood up  to  this  time.  Anthony  Parsons,  Danes- 
bury,  Wehoyii,  July  26. 

Oxford. — Within  the  last  few  days  some  of  the 
American  sorts,  particularly  Early  Rose  and  Snow- 
flake,  show  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  leaves  have  got  much  spotted,  and  even  at  a 
distance  smell  disagreeably.  John  Greenshields, 
Sarsdcn  House,  Chipping  Norton. 

Early    Potatos    were    fully  ten    days    later 

than  usual,  and  on  the  whole  an  inferior  crop.  We 
had  them  all  cut  down  to  the  ground  with  spring 
frosts.  Later  kinds  grown  in  the  fields  look  very 
promising,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  disease  at  present. 
Isaac  Watson,  Nuiieham  Park. 

A  large  portion   of  the   early   Potato  crop 

suffered  much  by  the  severe  frosts  of  the  first  week  in 
May.  Such  as  escaped  are  an  excellent  crop  of  fine 
quality  —  Veitch's  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf  well  sus- 
taining their  standard  reputation.  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, Early  Market,  and  other  of  Mr,  Fenn's  seed- 
lings, are  also  a  grand  crop.  Their  skins  are  quite 
clear,  and  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  found  a  dis- 
eased one.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  good  dress- 
ing of  gas-lime  with  which  the  ground  was  dressed 
previous  to  planting,  as  I  hear  of  disease  being  found 
in  several  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — 
indeed  one's  nasal  organ  corroborates  this.  Late 
kinds  all  look  remarkably  well  in  fields  and  cottagers' 
allotments  alike.  W.  Crtimp,  Blenheim  Palace 
Gardens,  July  30. 

Northampton. — Potato  crops  are  looking  very  well, 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  very  heavy  yield, 
Myatt's  and  Victorias  are  the  principal  sorts  grown 
here.  Last  year  I  lifted  my  Victorias  the  third  week  in 
August,  and  laid  them  in  small  lots,  and  out  of  a  large 
quantity  I  had  not  a  dozen  bad  Potatos.  Others  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  left  them  in  the  ground  until 
the  autumn  lost  nearly  all,  John  Smith,  AUhorp 
Gardens,  Jidy  28. 


Rutland — Our  crops  are  very  good  indeed,  with  no 
trace  of  disease  at  present,  but  I  am  afraid,  from  the 
heavy  fall  of  rain  which  we  have  had  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  latter  part  of  last  month  (July), 
which  amounted  to  nearly  4  inches,  that  we  shall  hear 
of  the  disease  before  long.  F.  Clarke,  Barleythorpe. 

Good,  Maidt  Hull,  Ayston,  Uppinghain. 

Eastern  Counties, 

Lincoln. — Potato  crops  are  very  promising  in  this 
neighbourhood,  some  slight  cases  of  disease  have  been 
seen,  but  not  of  any  importance  as  yet.  Early  Potatos 
have  turned  out  well,  although  they  were  cut  down  to 
the  ground  by  frost  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Early 
Alpha,  Early  Sovereign,  and  Vermont  Extra  Early 
very  heavy  crops ;  Veitch's  Improved  Ashtop,  a  first- 
class  early  Potato  ;  Early  Bird,  a  new  Potato,  very 
early,  with  rae  the  earliest  of  all  Potatos  and  a  fair 
cropper.  D.  Liimsden,  The  Gardens,  Bloxholm  Hall. 

All    kinds   of   Potatos    here,   both    in    the 

garden  and  field,  are  good,  and  show  no  signs  of 
disease    at     present.      Isaac  Dell,    Stoke   Rochford^     . 
Jidy  31- 

The  first   and  second  early    Potatos    yield 

abundantly,  and  are  free  from  disease.  The  late 
crops  about  here  are  very  thin  in  the  rows,  and  the 
haulm  very  wiry.  Wrn.  Hurst,  Soioerby  Park,  Gains- 
borough, July  30. 

Norfolk. — The  crops  looked  remarkably  well  until 
the  end  of  this  month,  but  after  heavy  rain  and  damp, 
cold  nights,  succeeded  by  hot  sunshine,  the  old  cry  is 
out  again.  J.  Wighton,  Cossey  Park  Gardens,  Nor^ 
wich,  July  28. 

Early  Potatos  are  bsing  taken  up  with  an 

over  average  crop  of  good-sized  tubers,  clean  and  free 
from  murrain.  The  Early  Rose  has beeninagreatmany 
places  arrested  in  its  growth  through  the  haulms  being 
attacked  by  the  disease  as  in  the  last  two  seasonr, 
but  the  tubers  are  clean  and  of  a  good  size ;  all  late 
varieties  are  looking  extremely  well,  promising 
a  great  crop.  They  are  clear  at  the  present  from 
the  effects  of  the  Peronospora,  excepting  in  very  damp 
localities.    Wm.  Bishop,  Bylaugh  Park,  July  27. 

Suffolk. — The  early  sorts  of  Potato  are  a  fair  crop, 
and  free  from  disease  ;.  but  I  hear  that  on  some  of  the 
heavy  lands  disease  is  showing  itself.  The  most 
promising  kinds  are  Snowflake,  Vermont  Beauty, 
Peerless,  and  Early  Rose.  All  the  sets  came  up,  have 
grown  well,  and,  from  appearance,  I  expect  a  good 
crop.  The  showery  weather  has  kept  them  growing, 
and  as  there  is  no  probability  of  a  check  for  want  of 
moisture  v/e  are  not  likely  to  have  a  second  start  from 
the  tubers,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  for  some 
years  past.    Thotn as  Blair,  SkruMand  Park,  Aitg.  i, 

Owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  ground,  and 

the  cold,  unpropitious  spring,  early  Potatos  have  not 
been  so  good  as  usual,  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
as  they  were  greatly  checked  in  their  swelling,  and 
had  not  sufficient  leaf  and  haulm  to  develope  fine 
tubers.  Late  ones,  however,  have  not  looked  so  well 
for  years,  as  the  warm  weather  and  genial  rains  came 
at  the  nick  of  time  to  send  them  rapidly  into  growth, 
and  since  then  a  fresh  heavy  fall  has  taken  place  that 
will  be  suflicient  to  carry  them  through,  as  the  tubers 
are  now  getting  to  a  good  size.  Unfortunately  disease 
has  again  made  its  appearance,  tut  if  the  present 
weather  continues  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  crops  will  not 
suffer  to  any  great  extent.  Should  the  spread  of  this 
malady  be  arrested  an  abundant  supply  of  first-class 
quality  now  appears  a  certainty.  J,  Skeppard,  Woolver' 
stone  Park,  Aug.  I. 

Ours    were    all  dressed    with    Salus ;   they 

came  up  very  slowly,  and  with  more  blanks  than 
usual.  Most  of  them  were  cut  off  level  with  the 
ground  in  May,  afterwards  the  east  winds  and  the  long 
drought  held  them  in  check,  but  for  the  last  six 
weeks  their  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  There  is 
an  immense  crop  of  tubers,  and  a  full  average  of  tops 
at  present,  all  sound,  in  these  gardens.  '  But  the 
disease  is  abroad  in  the  neighbourhood  in  rather  a  new 
phase — it  has  made  little  or  no  progress  on  the  stems 
but  completely  destroyed  the  tubers  in  many  cases. 
More  of  the  plants  have  also  died  off  than  usual, 
though  this  seems  quite  different  from  the  disease. 
D,  T.  Fish. 

I  have  not  up  to  the  present  seen  any  appear- 
ance of  disease  among  our  Potato  crops  ;  all  the  early 
sorts  yield  well,  are  good  in  quality,  but  rather  small, 
which  I  attribute  to  their  being  cut  down  by  the  frost 
and  the  long  drought  which  we  experienced  here  iaftfir 
the  crops  started  into  growth  again.  J,  Mill,  The 
Gardens,  Rendlesham  Hall,  July  30. 
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Essix. — The  Potatos  in  this  neighbourhood  are  a 
fair  crop,  the  early  ones  rather  small,  being  cut  down 
with  the  frost-:.  Late  ones  very  promising.  The 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  during  the  last  few 
days  on  the  second  earlies.  y.  Bryan,  AiiMey  End 
Gardivs,  Sjffron  jnildcn. 

Early  Ashleafs  good,  and  harvested  ;   other 

second  earlies  (Snowflakes,  Paragon,  &c. )  now  de- 
veloping a  good  crop.  Rust  has  made  its  appearance 
upon  many  stocks,  but  we  have  only  seen  one  where 
the  real  murrain  has  actually  appeared  in  the  tubers. 
]Vil!iam  Earl'V,  Valciltulis,  July  30. 

Very    good.      W.    Bones,    Havering    Park, 

Romford, 

Southern  Counties. 

B^rks. — The  early  crop  of  Potatos  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  later  ones  are  very  promising  at  the  present 
time,  Thomas  yoms,  Roral  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
July  28. 

The  crops  about  here  are  very  good,  espe- 
cially early  sorts,  which  are  very  clean  and  full-sized. 
Later  kinds  are  not  so  good.  Complaints  reach  us 
already  respecting  the  disease,  which  seems  to  be 
making  considerable  progress  in  some  soils.  A.  Gait, 
Aldtrntaston  Court,  Reading, 

The  disease  showed  itself  nearly   a  month 

ago  on  the  haulm,  but  did  not  spread  much  till  about 
the  zSth  of  this  month,  and  now  most  of  the  American, 
and  also  the  English  varieties  with  smooth  leaves, 
have  got  it ;  those  sorts  with  rough  or  curled  leaves 
are  still  clear  of  it.  Very  few  of  the  tubers  are  yet 
affected.  The  mid-seasun  and  late  varieties  are  much 
later  this  year  than  usual.  Charles  Ross,  U'alford 
Park,  Newbury,  Jnly'i^l, 

Middlesex. — The  earlier  planted  sorts  suffered  some- 
what by  the  frost.  A  great  many  blanks  have  been 
caused  also  by  the  "  curl,"  or  that  form  of  disease  on 
which  the  resting-spores  of  the  Peronospora  were 
found  so  abundantly  two  years  ago.  Of  the  true 
disease,  the  first  spots  were  observed  on  July  23  on  a 
plant  of  Regents.  These  having  been  gathered  for 
investigation,  no  further  trace  has  been  observed  up 
to  this  date.  Two  fully  diseased  tubers  were,  how- 
ever, found,  where  no  trace  of  it  on  the  leaves  could 
be  found.  The  disease  is  spreading  fast  in  the  neigh- 
bouiing  market-gardens.  Generally,  the  crop  promises 
to  be  good.  A,  F.  Barron,  July  30. 

At  present  the  Potatos  are  looking  remark- 
ably well ;  no  disease  has,  so  far,  shown  itself.  Early 
kinds  are  very  good,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavour  ; 
Veitch's  Royal  Ashleaf  especially  so.  T.P.,  S/an- 
ntore, 

Potatos  in  many  places  came  up   badly— 

in  some  cases,  with  the  eatly  sorts,  not  more  than 
one-half  or  two-thirds,  and  then  very  weak.  On 
examining  these  I  found  that  the  seed  was  rotten, 
leaving  the  sprouts  without  any  support.  These, 
though  they  have  grown,  have  few  and  very  small 
tubers  at  them.  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  disease.  The 
crop  is  abundant  and  good  in  quality,  but  later  than 
usual.   T.  Baines,  Soulhgate,  July  :ii, 

The  Potato  disease  has  made  great  progress 

during  the  last  few  days,  yohn  IVoodbridge,  Syon 
Gardens,  July  31. 

Surrey,— KK  present  the  Potato  crop  presents  a 
better  appearance  than  for  two  or  three  years  past. 
//'«.  Denning,  Coombe  Lane,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

The  crop  here   is   very   good  ;    though    the 

early  ones  were  cut  down  by  frost  they  broke 
again.  We  are  now  lifting  some  of  the  best  tubers 
of  Covent  Garden  Prolific,  Early  Fortyfold,  Rivers' 
Koyal  Ashleaf,  Victoria  Kidney  ;  Bresee's  King  of  the 
Earlies  and  Fox's  Seedling  we  have  had  for  years. 
Lale  kinds  are  looking  well  here  at  present,  but  I 
hear  rumours  in  the  locality  that  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  in  some  damp  places,  and,  as  we  are  near 
the  water,  I  fear  we  shall  not  escape.  Milliam  Kemp, 
A/bury  Pari,  Guddford,  July  30. 

Are  looking  well,  and  promise  a  good  crop. 

Early  kinds  show  signs  of  disease  in  places.  J,  Child, 
Garbrand  nail,  Ewell,  July  30. 

Potatos  are   an  excellent   crop  round  here, 

and  very  good,  though  quite  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual.  The  Potato  disease  has  begun  in  several 
places  in  the  haulm,  but  I  have  not  yet  observed  any 
of  the  tubers  touched.  J,  Burnett,  7 he  Dc/pdene, 
Dorking,  July  30. 

Kent.—K\\  through  this  district  these  are  looking 
very  strong  and  healthy  ;  the  early  sorts  are  coming 
out  very  clear  from  disease,  and  of  good  size  and 
quality.  John  Co.x,  RedUaf,  Pinshurst,  July  30. 


Potatos  are  looking  well.     Tubers  are  already 

a  great  size.  Early  Rose  lovely  and  quite  ripe. 
IL-nry  Cannell,  Sivanley,  August  I. 

Our   Potato  crops  look  very  promising  and 

quite  free  from  disease  as  yet.  C.  Hayeoeh,  Barhaui 
Court,  Maidstone,  Julv  31. 

The  Potato  crop  will  be  an  average  one,  but 

the  size  of  the  tubers  is  not  expected  to  be  very  large. 
There  is  no  disease  at  present,  but  I  hear  of  it  in 
adjoining  districts.  Zi';c/f  .4.  KillicI;,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Lang'ey,  Maidstone. 

The  crops  look  well  at  present.    R.    Cray, 

Chcvening  Gardens,  Sevenoaks, 

J';/j-jv.r.— Early  Potatos  are  very  fine  and  free  from 
disease,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  spreading  very 
much  amongst  late  sorts.  John  IVi/son,  Castle 
Gardens,  Arundel,  August  I. 

At  present  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine 

crop.  J.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle,  July  26. 

Hants. — Ashleaf  Kidneys  were  a  fortnight  later 
than  usual  this  year,  but  there  is  an  average  crop  free 
from  disease.  The  principal  early  kind  grown  in  this 
part  is  the  American  Early  Rose,  and  everybody 
seems  to  have  a  good  crop  of  them,  but  the  disease 
has  made  a  general  attack  on  the  haulm  of  that 
variety.  The  tubers  are  not  affected  much  at  present. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  traces  of  disease  are  also  visible  in 
the  haulm  of  the  second  early  kinds.  The  late  varie- 
ties are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  at  present  show 
no  signs  of  disease.  James  Taverner,  Woolmer 
Ledge,  Liphooh. 

Early  Potatos  were  very  good,   but  rather 

small.  The  disease  has  just  begun  its  work  of 
destruction  in  many  places,  and  the  haulm  of  second 
earlies  is  fast  going.  Late  sorts  look  well  as  yet,  but 
it  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  make  any  report  on 
them.  George  Harnett,  Cadlani,  Southampton, 
July  30. 

/(/&.— The  Potato  crop  is  light,  and  the  disease 
in  its  worst  form  appeared  before  the  later  kinds  had 
made  much  progress.  According  to  present  appear- 
ances, I  anticipate  a  Potato  famine  here  before 
winter.  iVm.  Taylor,  Longleal  Gardens,  Warminster, 
July  27. 

The   Potato    crops    are    very  good  indeed, 

but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  indicate  disease  in  the 
haulm.    IV.  Phipps,  Bo-u>ooJ  Gardens,  July  26. 

Dorset.— An  excellent  crop.  Not  much  affected 
with  Peronospora.  fK  F,  Raddyffe,  Okeford  Fitzpaine. 

The  early  sorts  are  a  very  good  crop,   and 

in  most  cases  will  be  housed  before  the  disease  has 
done  much  damage.  The  late  ones  have  suffered  for 
want  of  rain  ;  and,  owing  to  their  being  so  backward, 
and  the  disease  setting  in  so  early,  the  prospect  must 
be  a  very  poor  one.  iV.  G.  Pragnell,  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Sherborne. 

The  Potato  crop,  until  within  the  last  fort- 
night, looked  very  healthy  and  promising ;  but  a 
great  change  has  occurred  during  the  past  week,  the 
disease  having  made  serious  progress,  many  pieces 
being  stricken  down  before  the  tubers  are  scarcely 
formed,  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  scarcity  of  the  poor  man's  staple 
commodity.  Henry  Munro,  Clevelands, 

Western  Counties, 
Hereford, — Potatos  are  in  very  good  condition. 
Some  little  disease  has  shown  in  the  haulm,  but  we 
have  not  found  it  communicated  much  to  the  tubers. 
I  have  planted  all  my  crop  with  Salus.  Myatt's 
Prolific  still  holds  its  own  ;  Yorkshire  Hero  is  one  of 
the  best  ;  Coldstream,  though  small,  a  good  early 
round.    William  Il'ard,  Stoke  Edith  Park, 

Early  planted    Potatos  having  been  cut   off 

during  spring  frosts,  the  tubers  are  small,  but  good. 
Late  planted  kinds,  including  Lapstone  Kidney, 
which  I  grow  extensively,  are  promising.  Disease  on 
heavy  soils  and  in  low  damp  situations  is  now  spread- 
ing throughout  this  district.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
July  28. 

Wt>reester,—Cmf%  generally  good,  but  slight  traces 
of  disease  appearing  in  some  of  the  early  kinds. 
Should  the  fine  weather  of  the  last  few  days  continue, 
early  crops  may  possibly  be  taken  up  before  serious 
damage  is  done.  The  success  of  the  later  sorts  will 
much  depend  upon  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  in 
which  case  we  may  hope  for  favourable  results. 
fC.  Co.x,  Madresfielit  Court,  July  30. 

The  eatly  sorts  are  looking  well,  and  are  an 


abundant  crop.  The  late  sorts  are  looking  promising. 
The  tops  of  the  American  Rose  are  showing  signs  of 
the  disease.    John  Wyke,  A'yre  Park,  Tenbury. 

So    far  the  Potatos  are    free  from  disease, 

and  the  early  kinds  are  producing  heavy  crops ;  but  I 
hear  much  abjut  the  blight  being  on  the  move  in 
neighbouring  localities,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  serious 
should  the  wet  weather  continue.  So  far  I  have  not 
perceived  a  single  diseased  tuber.  Geo.  Westland, 
Ilitley  Court,  July  30. 

O  ver  an  average  crop,  and  very  good,  but  the 

disease  is  very  bad,  more  especially  among  the 
American  sorts.  Geo.  Holman,  Gr,  to  PL  Bramwcll, 
Esq.,  Cnnun  Ea^t  Court. 

Gloueester. — In  this  district  the  Potatos  appear  to 
be  very  satisfactory  at  present.  Although  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  in  several  places,  the  early  sorts 
have  turned  out  very  well,  but  later  than  usual. 
Should  the  disease  spare  them,  some  heavy  crops  may 
be  expected.  W.  J.  Simpson,  Kingseote  Park, 
JVootton  ■  under-Edge, 

The  Potato  crop  is  so  far  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  tubers  are  not  quite  so  large  as  usual,  but 
the  yield  is  good  ;  and  at  present  I  have  not  seen  the 
slightest  trace  of  Potato  murrain.  Thomas  Shingles, 
The  Gardens,  Tortworth  Court,  July  31. 

Somerset. — In  this  district  the  crops  are  very  good, 
and  so  far  tolerably  free  from  disease.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  a  great  many  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
beginning  to  adopt  the  plan  of  pulling  the  haulms  as 
soon  as  the  disease  makes  its  appearance.  I  say  glad, 
because  I  feel  confident  if  done  immediately  it  makes 
its  appearance  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
crop.  I  have  adopted  this  method  here  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  have  not  lost  a  bushel-basketful 
by  the  murrain  during  that  period,  whilst  some  of  my 
neighbours  lost  in  some  seasons  the  greater  part  of 
their  crops.    Thomas  Foote,  CleveJon  Court. 

The  early  kinds,  although  rather  small,  have 

been  sound  and  good.  Up  to  July  22  the  main  crops 
looked  very  promising,  since  then,  however,  the  dis- 
ease has  set  in,  and  is  now  very  rife.  John  Austen, 
Aslitoil  Court,  Bristol. 

Dti'ou. — Early  Potatos  were  in  many  cases  cut 
back  by  late  frost,  and  even  where  they  escaped  being 
nipped  they  made  little  progress  in  the  early  part  of 
summer  owing  to  the  excessive  cold  and  wet  we  expe. 
rienced,  and  are,  in  consequence,  a  light  crop,  and 
very  backward.  I  regret  to  report  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  about  three  weeks  ago  in  the  Snowflake 
and  other  American  sorts.  It  spread  slowly  at  first, 
and  confined  itself  to  these  sorts  for  a  time,  but  for  the 
last  few  days  we  have  had  a  heavy  fog,  and  it  seems 
spreading  rapidly  now  in  the  other  sort.'.  I  dread 
the  ultimate  result.  A.  Ayson,  Oxion  Gardens, 
Kenton. 

Potatos,  both  early  and  late,  look  very  bad, 

and  if  the  weather  continues  so  hot  and  humid 
the  disease  will  be  very  bad  indeed.  In  many  places 
the  haulm  is  quite  black  with  disease  now.  -ilfred 
George,  Bieton  Gardens,  July  30. 

Cornwall.  — The  disease  has  been  very  visible  for 
five  or  six  weeks  past,  and  the  late  rains  have 
developed  it  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  stems. 
I  fear  the  tubers  of  the  late  kinds  will  be  small,  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  badly  decayed.  J,  Tyerman, 
Tregoney,  July  31. 

— —  The  early  crops  suflered  from  the  east  wind, 
the  yield  being  in  some  instances  a  great  loss. 
The  late  Potatos  looked  well  a  week  or  so  ago,  but 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  and  with  the 
rain  we  are  having  it  is  hastening  the  decay  of  the 
haulm.  //  l\Ulls,  Enys,  Penrhyn,  July  26. 

Wales. 

■  inglesea.—K  gooi!  many  Potatos  are  diseased  in 
this  neighbourhood.  R.   Webster,  Glyn  Garth. 

Brecon. — Potatos  are  late  this  season.  Early  ones 
were  promising  till  about  a  fortnight  .ago,  since  then 
the  disease  has  attacked  them  badly.  Late  ones 
looking  well.  F.  J,  Ireland,  Glanusk  Park,  Crick- 
howell,  July  31. 

Carnarvon, — The  Potato  crops  are  in  good  order 
all  round  the  county.  Allan  Caller,  Vaynol  Pari, 
Bangor,  July  30. 

Dcnbigh.-Vul.s.ios  have  been  very  slow  of  growth, 
but  look  well,  although  the  haulm  is  not  so  strong  as 
usual ;  but  no  disease  has  as  yet  appeared  out  of  six- 
teen sorts.  The  most  abundant  scourges  of  the 
garden  have  been  slugs  and  mildew.  P,  Middleton, 
The  Gardens,  Wynnstay  and  Llangeduyn,  July  26. 

Merioneth.  — Potatos  this  season  are  very  good,  and 
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have  heen  much  improved  by  the  late  rain.  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf  and  Lapstone  are  splendid  crops.  Early 
Rose  will  be  discarded  after  this  season.  It  does  not 
suit  this  locality  at  alK  All  late  crops  look  well.  No 
sign  of  disease  at  present,  yames  Bennett,  Rhug 
Gardensy  Corzven^  ^"6'  28. 

Radnor. — The  Potato  crop  is  good  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  no  disease  is  to  be  seen.  Johfi 
VVeatherston,  Bouliibrook,  Prcstciqn. 

Ireland. 

/??;/?•/;«. —Potatos  are  very  inferior,  and  are  about 
hree  weeks  later  this  season.  D.  Taylor,  Glenarm 
Castle,  July  30. 

Armagh. — A  good  field  of  Potatos  is  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  in  this  county.  Farmers  for  the 
most  part  were  late  in  getting  in  the  crop.  Many  of 
the  fields  appear  thin,  showing  a  considerable  number 
of  blanks.  However,  the  late  rain  has  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  crop  a  good  deal,  but  if  disease  sets 
in  early  I  fear  the  produce  will  be  light.  Tubers 
small  and  imperfectly  matured.  }V.  Alla?i,  Brownloiv 
House  Gardens,  Litrgan. 

Cavan. — Everywhere  around  this  neighbourhood 
the  late  Potato  crop  looks  well.  There  is  no  sign  of 
disease,  and  heat  and  dry  weather  are  all  that  is  wanted 
to  bring  the  tubers  to  maturity.  A  most  promising 
crop.  Early  Potatos  turned  out  deficient  in  size  and 
quality,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather,  which  has 
continued  since  the  time  ihey  were  planted.  W.  y., 
July  27. 

Cork. — Early  Potatos  are  very  much  under  the 
average.  The  late  crop  is  promising  a  full  yield, 
with  the  exception  of  some  failures  in  seed.  The 
disease  is  setting  in  very  much.  y.  Frascr,  Bess- 
borough,  Aifg.  I. 

Donegal. — The  Potatos  this  year  seem  to  be  the 
worst  crop  we  have  had  for  many  years  past.  They 
are  three  weeks  later  in  this  district  than  usual,  and 
the  disease  has  set  in  very  badly,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual wet  weather.  Armstrong  HaiuoJi,  Drumboe 
Casile,  July  30, 

Down — The  crop  is  quite  three  weeks  later  this 
seasbn  than  usual,  and  by  appearance  will  be  but  a 
light  one  in  this  district.  Early  Dons  are  not  fit  for 
using  here'yet,  James  Taylor,  Mountstr,.vart^  July  28. 

Dublin. — From  the  vigorous  appearance  of  the 
Potato  fields  all  through  the  country,  and  the  fine 
samples  of  sound  tubers  coming  into  the  market,  we 
seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  for  an  abundant  yield  of  the 
national  root.  Varieties  of  the  Ashleat  section  grown 
in  old  garden  soil  are  frequently  tainted  with 
disease  by  the  middle  of  July,  but  there  are  no 
appearances  of  it  up  to  the  present  (July  30),  but 
every  indication  of  robust  health.  G.  Smith,  Vice- 
Regal  Lodge,  Dublin,  "July  30. 

Fermanagh. — The  Potato  crops  ar^  looking  very 
well,  the  tops  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  they  are 
very  late.  Any  that  have  been  dry  are  small  and  soft, 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  damp  weather,  yoliu 
Ale  Donald,  Florence  Coitrt,  Jnly  3r. 

Kerry. — Early  crops  are  bad,  but  late  ones  have  at 
present  a  good  appearance.  No  indication  of  disease 
yet,  A.  Gilmour,  Killarttey  House  Gardens,  July  27, 
Kildare. — The  Potato  crops,  owing  to  the  cold  wet 
spring  are  very  backward,  although  at  present  looking 
well  and  free  from  disease.  Some  of  our  neighbours 
met  with  great  loss  this  season  from  the  imported  seed 
refusing  to  grow.  One  farmer  in  particular  planted 
over  10  acres,  which  was  a  complete  failure,  and  had 
to  be  ploughed  up.  What  could  be  the  cause? 
Would  the  salt  water  destroy  the  power  of  germi- 
nation ?   W,  A.  Emery,  Ktlkea  Castle,  Kildare. 

Kilkenny. — All  early  planted  Potatos  are  looking 
well,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  In 
garden  varieties  the  blight  has  made  its  appearance, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  at  this  time  last  year,  G. 
Dodd,  Woodstock  Park,  July  30. 

Kin^s  Co. — Early  Potatos,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
treatment  they  had  to  encounter,  being  on  one 
occasion  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  frost,  are  turning 
out  remarkably  well,  prolific,  large,  and  good. 
Veitch's  Improved  Early  Ashleaf,  and  Rivers'  Royal 
Ashleaf,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  American 
Early  Rose  has  got  to  an  immense  size,  but  are 
watery,  and  we  are  beginning  to  find  a  good  many 
diseased  ones  amongst  them.  Late  ones  have  looked 
very  promising  hitherto,  but  the  stems  are  now 
showing  signs  of  disease.  T.  y.  Hart,  Birr  Castle 
Gardens,  Parson stcwn,  "Jvly  30. 

Lcuth  — We  1  ear  frcm  the  faimers  of  this  district 
a    general    complaint — the    coniinuous    wet    having 


injured  the  crop,  disease  has  set  in  both  in  field  and 
garden.    Frank   Fcwler,   Ravensdale  Pai-k^   Newry, 

Mcath. — Where  very  late  in  starting  into  growth 
and  where  they  were  above  ground,  the  frost  cut  them 
down  again.  We  had  a  few  hot  days  in  June,  then 
they  grew  away  for  a  time,  then  came  more  rain  and 
very  cold  with  it  to,  frosts  several  nights,  and  everything 
was  at  a  standstill,  ground  cold  and  wet,  nothing 
green  but  weeds.  For  the  last  few  days  it  has  been 
much  warmer,  Potatos  are  improving,  but  the  haulm 
in  some  places  is  quite  black  ;  I  have  found  several 
bad  tubers,  and  the  good  ones  are  very  soft.  The 
best  here  are  the  Flounders,  Early  Rose  and  Climax. 
I  expect  a  very  bad  .season.   John  Clews,  Head  fort. 

Queen^s  Co. — The  crop  is  a  very  good  one  so  far,  I 
have  only  heard  of  one  case  of  disease,  and  that  of  a 
slight  nature.  J.  Ennis,  Emo  Park,  Portarlitigton, 
July  30. 

^Hgo. — The  Potato  crops  are  a  good  average  in  this 
district,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  disease  is  making 
its  appearance  in'some  places,  J.  White,  Hazleivood 
Gardens,  Sligo^  y«6'  27. 

JFcstmeath. — The  Potatos  are  looking  well,  but  not 
coming  to  maturity  as  early  as  last  year.  The  corn 
crops  of  all  sorts  are  above  the  average.  Meadows  in 
general  are  very  fine— far  superior  to  anything  expe- 
rienced during  the  last  ten  years,  jfohn  /go,  Moydriim, 
Athlone,  Jnly  31. 

Wexford. — I  was  obliged  to  lift  the  early  and  second 
early  crops  of  Potatos  a  fortnight  ago,  owing  to  the 
disease  setting  in  so  much  earlier  this  season  than 
usual :  it  made  its  appearance  about  June  22.  Until 
the  last  week  the  Potato  crop  was  in  general  good, 
more  especially  the  late  crop,  but  now  the  disease  has 
set  in  in  its  worst  form.  I  fear  the  produce  will  be 
small,  on  account  of  the  very  wtt  weather  preventing 
the  farmers  from  planting  them  until  May.  P.  Braund, 
Courfown  House,  Gorev. 

Wicklow. — Notwithstanding  the  late  cold  spring 
which  caused  many  of  the  sets  to  rot,  Potatos  at  the 
present  time  are  looking  well,  and  quite  free  from 
disease.  Early  kidneys  were  somewhat  small,  owing 
to  the  dry  cold  winds  prevalent  here  when  they  should 
have  been  making  rapid  growth.  Now  the  earth  is 
well  watered  with  the  late  rains,  Potatos  are  making 
great  growth,  and  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Chas, 
Penfoi-d,  Pcrwerscourt,  July  27. 

Channel  Islands. 
Guernsey. — Very  good  so  far.  T  C.  Brihaut,  Rich- 
mond House,  July  30. 


The  Colorado  Beetle.— The  sublime  Doryphora 
is  fast  degenerating  into  a  ridiculus  jhus.  Newspaper 
correspondents  vie  wiih  each  other  in  seeking  to 
obtain  for  their  respective  localities  the  honour  of 
first  introducing  the  beetle  to  our  Potato  pastures, 
even  their  blind  zeal  converting  the  useful  little  lady- 
bird into  this  terrible  Colorado  bogey.  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  and  now  Hereford,  have  wired  the  entomo- 
logical intelligence  all  over  the  kingdom,  only  to 
raise  eventually  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  public. 
The  cry  of  *'  wolf,  wolf,"  will  be  raised  too  often,  and 
when  the  real  enemy  does  come  people  will  be 
ashamed  to  make  his  locale  known.  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  are  affected  with  the  general  scare,  and 
madly  call  upon  the  ducal  head  of  the  House  of 
Lennox  to  *'  stamp  it  out  " — the  agriculturist  panacea 
for  all  ills — even  before  there  is  anything  to  destroy. 
What  with  catde-plagues  and  Colorado  beetles  the 
Lord  President  must  find  the  cares  of  office  even 
heavier  to  bear  than  his  quadruple  coronet.  Those 
who  shout  in  alarm  "  Stamp  it  out  !  "  should  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Glass' celebrated  advice  *' first  catch  your 
bare,"  and,  difficult  as  that  operation  ofuimes  is,  they 
may  expect  catching  the  beetle  to  be  considerably 
more  so.  If  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
some  honourable  member  had  brought  in  a  measure 
to  render  the  beetle  subject  to  heavy  customs'  dues, 
we  should  have  found  his  incursions  effectually  barred 


at  every  port  in  the   kingdom  by  a  noble  army  of 
Customs'  officers.  D, 

The  Crops  in  my  District— Slugs  are  a  good 
crop,  both  late  and  early.  Snails  are  plentiful,  and 
promise  to  be  more  so  if  not  interfered  with,  which 
they  probably  will  be.  Worms  looked  well  at  one 
time,  but  were  terribly  nipped  by  the  early  birds, 
from  which  they  have  not  recovered,  and  are  not 
likely  to  do.  Grubs,  beetles,  and  woodliceare  nume- 
rous and  thriving.  Green-fly  is  a  very  abundant  crop, 
and  cover  the  branches  everywhere.  Some  people 
wish  they  didn't,  but  you  can't  have  everything.  If 
you  have  green-fly  you  can't  have  Roses;  if  you  go 
for  Roses  you  can't  have  green-fly — experience  shows 
it.  Weeds  of  all  sorts  are  abundant,  the  late  rains 
having  brought  them  on  like  magic.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  about  weeds  that  they  require  neither  top- 
dressing  nor  manure,  bedding  out,  nor  banking  up  : 
leave  them  alone,  don't  mess  them  about,  and  the  crop 
is  perfection.  Try  Celery  that  way,  and  the  result  is 
entirelydifferent.  Why?  Damsons  are  a  good  crop — we 
have  one.  We  have  not  settled  whether  to  pickle  or 
preserve  it :  it  will  depend  on  the  market  price. 
Cherries  none,  but  there  are  two  in  the  next  garden. 
A  crop  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  looked  after,  so  the 
sparrows  have  undertaken  the  job.  Pears  were 
plentiful,  so  were  the  early  frosts  and  east  winds. 
The  winds  remained,  the  Pears  didn't.  As  before 
remarked,  you  can't  have  everything.  Apples  are 
plentiful.  When  a  market  gardener  thinks  of  his 
landlord  he  looks  at  his  Apples.  We  have  three  ;  at 
least,  we  had  three  yesterday,  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  there  are  to-day;  everything  is  so  uncertain, 
you  cannot  even  depend  on  Apples.  Observation  : 
A  man  who  looks  to  pay  his  rent  with  three  Apples 
and  one  Damson  cannot  expect  much  change,  unless 
it  is  a  change  of  quarters.  Work  is  scarce  ;  few 
people  have  more  than  two  hands,  and  they  not  fully 
employed.  T.  W.  B.  [Our  correspondent  hails  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chiswick.  His  report  is  an 
unusual  one,  but  so  is  the  season.  Eds  ] 

Black  Currant  Bud  Disease. — Is  there  any 
known  effectual  remedy  for  this  disease,  caused  by 
the  Acarid  as  described  in  your  articles  in  the  Gar- 
deners'' Chronicle  o[  1869,  p.  841,  also  1876,  p.  703? 
It  is  committing  great  havoc,  and  in  some  districts 
has  entirely  destroyed  all  prospects  of  fruit,  and 
baffles  all  the  usual  remedies  of  compounds, 
washes,  &c.  A  remedy  if  known  would  be  a 
great  boon  more  particularly  to  those  small 
cottagers  who,  hitherto,  have  depended  on  this 
valuable  fruit  as  a  means  of  eking  out  their  in- 
comes, but  who  now  find  that  source  cut  off.  Of 
course  I  cannot  state  to  what  extent  this  disease 
prevails  over  the  country,  but  I  heard  of  it  first  in  the 
Glasgow  district,  extending  to  Killearn,  thence  to 
Balfron  and  Fintry,  and  now  I  hear  of  it  being  seen 
in  Stirling  this  year  for  the  first  time ;  and,  unless  a 
remedy  be  found,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  it  may 
spread.  I  have  asked  three  of  the  leading  gardeners 
in  the  Fintry  district,  as  being  a  district  in  which  it  is 
very  bad,  but  without  success.  Two  could  give  no 
cure  but  to  destroy  the  bushes,  but  then  they  did  not 
grow  the  fruit  to  any  extent.  The  third,  whose  pro- 
prietor utilises  his  surplus  by  sending  it  to  market, 
told  me  he  had  been  fighting  the  disease  for  about 
seven  years,  and  had  tried  everything  he  could  think 
of,  transplanting,  subsoiling,  &c.,  thinking  the  fault 
lay  in  the  soil,  for,  although  he  gets  your  paper,  he 
did  not  know  the  cause  until  I  called  his  attention  to 
your  article  last  year ;  and  although  he  has  been 
trying  various  remedies  since,  he  has  not  hit  upon 
anything  eflectual.   T.  G.  D. 

Summer  Flowering  Plants. — Amongst  flower- 
ing plants  to  be  admired  at  this  season,  for  an  ever- 
green climber  nothing  can  surpass  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha.  I  send  you  some  blooms  from  a  plant, 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  that  is  covered.  Spiraea  ariafolia  is 
also  covered  with  its  fine  white  flowers  ;  Deutzia  cre- 
nata  flore-pleno,  pink ;  Magnolia  glauca  in  fine 
bloom.  Amongst  Roses— Chamois,  very  little  known, 
fawn  colour  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  Marechal  Niel  will  always  command  a  place. 
Clematis  Jackmanni,  C.  Star  of  India,  C.  rubro-vio- 
lacea,  and  Passiflora  coerulea  deserve  a  place  in  every 
garden.    J.  M.,  Bagshot,  July  25. 

Destructive  Insects  in  New  Zealand. — I 
have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
New  Zealand,  asiking  my  advice  how  to  deal  with 
the  larva  of  Blennocampa  ;  he  tells  me  that  at  Picton 
in  the  province  of  Marlborough  it  has  become  a 
most  serious  pest,  so  injuring  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Walnut  trees,  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  crop 
of  fruit.  Now  of  couse,  although  I  have  seen  a 
few  of  these  fellows  on  Pear  trees  before  now, 
and  got  rid  of  them  by  dusting  them  with  lime, 
I  feel  incompetent  to  give  advice  as  to  dealing  wiih 
them  on  such  a  large  scale.  Is  there  not  a  change  in 
the  larva  as  it  becomes  well  fed  ?  Is  not  the  slimy  skin 
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moulted,  and  a  smooth  skin  assumed?  If  so  I  fancy 
in  that  state  they  might  be  beaten  off  the  trees, 
though  of  course  they  would  already  have  done  great 
harm ;  or  would  it  do  to  dig  round  all  the  trees  for 
the  pupae,  or  encircle  the  trees  with  troughs  of  water, 
&G.,  so  as  to  catch  the  larva  when  descending  for 
entering  the  earth?  I f  this  were  done  al!  over  a  district 
their  numbers  would  be  kept  down.  But  if  you  can 
recommend  any  plan  which  has  bsen  found  to 
succeed,  I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  inseit  it  in 
the  answers  to  correspondents  in  your  next  issue.  H. 
[We  are  afraid  this  is  a  hopeless  case.  In  this 
country  no  better  plan  has  been  found  than  that 
noticed  by  our  correspondent  himself,  viz.,  dusting 
the  leaves  on  which  the  larva  are  with  slaked  lime, 
but  how  to  deal  with  whole  orchirds  of  standard 
trees  is  still  a  desideratum.  On  one  or  two  incidental 
points  which  our  correspondent  queries,  we  can 
answer.  The  species  is  not  a  Blennocampa,  it  belongs 
to  Hartig's  third  section  of  Tenthredo,  which  he  calls 
Eriocampa.  At  its  last  stage  the  larva  ceases  to  be 
slimy,  becomes  orange,  and  descends  into  the  earth, 
where  it  makes  a  kind  of  cave  or  cocoon  in  which  to 
undergo  the  metamorphosis.   /I.  AJ.] 

The  Peaches  at  Scone  Palace, — An  eminent 
gardener  and  bis  successor  having  said  that  the  pot 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  inthecast-iron  structurehere 
were  all  dead,  I  wish  to  say  that  their  foliage  never  looked 
bitter  than  at  present,  and  that  there  is  a  collective 
number  of  727  fruit  among  ninety-two  pots,  twelve 
young  ones  bought  in  this  spring  not  being  reckoned, 
or  about  eight  on  the  average.  The  poor  fellows  could 
not  have  known  what  they  were  talking  about  when 
they  jumped  at  such  conclusions  and  floated  such  a 
tale  as  that.  Thi's  house  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, having  sent  the  first  Figs  and  second  six  Peaches 
to  the  Internalional  last  year,  as  it  did  the  first  Figs 
and  three  pot  Peach  trees  in  fruit  years  previous  at 
the  same  place  on  the  meeting  of  the  Eitish  Asso- 
ciation. Lest  to  cover  the  first  mistake  another 
should  be  made  by  saying  the  plants  muit  be  dead 
and  replaced  by  fruiting  ones— a  by  no  means  impos- 
sible feat,  and  the  less  so  as  no  fault  would  have  been 
found  had  such  been  done — I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
the  stock  to  any  of  your  district  correspondent^,  and 
leave  them  to  say  whether  such  stock  appears  to  be  of 
recent  acquirement.  But  for  ray  information  coming 
from  high  quarters  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of 
it.  The  pot  plants  are  not  so  vigorous  as  when  you 
saw  them  ten  years  ago,  age  beginning  to  tell  on 
them.  Yo^n  Halliday,  Scone  Palace^  T^w^Sr.  [From 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  fruit  on  each  tree,  taking 
them  seriatim  as  they  stand  in  the  house,  we  learn 
that  five  trees  have  over  twenty  fruits,  the  highest 
number  being  twenty-ihree  ;  twenty-five  have  from  ten 
to  nineteen;  twenty-six  from  five  to  nine  j  twenty- 
eight  from  one  to  five  ;  and  eight  are  fruitless.  Eds  ] 

Roses:  the  ''Amende  honorable." — I  am 
sorry  that  I  left  out  these  noble  Roses  (rom  my  late  list 
— I,  Scear  des  Anges,  most  beautiful,  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orlean?,  slill  one  of  the  best  light  roses ; 
2,  Lady  Suflfisid,  quite  lovely.  I  named  Star  of 
Waltham,  it  is  Al,  and  good  in  all  respects.  I  have 
since  had  of  Saint  George  ( W.  Paul),  named  in  my  lists 
(page  19),  some  extra  blooms.  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  Mr.  George  Paul  does  not  do  justice  to  Lord 
Clyde  (page  118)  :  *'  Rea!ly  these  old  Roses  are  not 
worth  further  fighting  about."  I  cannot  agree  to  this. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  nearly  scarlet,  and  Lord 
Clyde  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  line  of  crimson.  I  have 
had  the  plants  for  years,  they  are  as  good  as  ever  and 
belter,  and  the  blooms  when  "  D,"  of  Deal  was 
here,  and  at  this  time,  were  and  are  most  noble.  I 
should  not  like  to  give  up  the  authorship  of  Lord 
Clyde,  but  I  agree  wiih  the  Editors  that  "enough  has 
been  said."  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the  line  of  crimson 
Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Rady,  Lord 
Clyde,  Prince  de  Pottia,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Dr.  Andry,  Annie 
Wood,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Lord  Macaulay,  Baronne  Adolphe 
Rothschild,  Lady  Suflield,  and  George  Princi  are 
ihe  best.  The  last  is  not  much  known.  Mr. 
Turner  gave  it  to  me  years  ago  with  eleven  others. 
I  have  only  one  plant  of  it,  and  have  overlooked  it. 
It  is  a  grand  Ro-e,  and  a  survivor  and  free  bloomer. 
It  is  in  Van  Houtle's  Catalogue  thus  : — *'  George 
Prince  (396),  beautiful  dazzling  led,  very  large,  full, 
and  some  4  inches  across."  It  is  a  globular  Rose. 
I  must  caution  the  nurserymen,  and  advise  them  not 
to  turn  away  Roses  at  the  suggestion  of  every  con- 
ceittd  fellow  who  thinks  himself  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  judge  of  Roses  I  Madame  Knorr  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  scenred  and  the  finest  in  bud  for  button- 
hole?.    Don't  turn  her  out  !   /K  F,  Radc!y([e. 

Reclamation  of  Land.—"  Agricola's  "  land  may 
be  in  much  the  saTc  state  as  land  called  sahmar^h 
o.T  the  banks  of  a  tidal  stream,  which  is  often  left 
bare  by  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  then 
enclosed  by  a  sea-wall,  and  soon  becomes  first-class 


land,  as,  for  instance,  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway.  There  the  farmer  first  gets  his  land  dry, 
and  then  sows  it  with  a  succulent  grass,  called  there 
"  Lamb's-tongue,"  but  about  Hampshire  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, called  "Pen-grass."  Nothing  thrives  on  salt 
soils  so  well  as  this  plant,  and  sheep  are  very  fond  of 
it.  It  is  fed  ofl  with  sheep,  and  gradually  brought 
into  first-class  grass  cultivation.  I  have  walked  in 
the  Medway  marshes  on  grass  as  high  as  my  knees, 
and  as  thick  as  a  Turkey  carpet  within  ten  years  after 
being  covered  with  the  tide.  J.  If;  Veiitnorf 
August  I. 

Orchid  Sales. — I  see  some  letters  respecting  the 
naming  of  imported  Orchids  in  your  last  two  or  three 
numbers.  I  buy  a  good  many  of  these,  and  I  do  not 
expect  that  they  should  all  be  true  to  the  name  given 
them.  If  I  wish  for  accuracy  in  this  particular  I  give 
a  larger  price  than  I  expect  to  buy  plants  for  at  Mr. 
Sievens'  auction  room,  to  a  nurseryman,  whom  I  ex- 
pect to  be  answerable  for  the  correctness  of  the  names 
given  to  the  plants  which  he  sells.  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Stevens  could  possibly  be  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  the  names  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  imported  Orchids  which  go  through  his 
hands,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  last  catalogue 
which  I  have  received  from  him  a  (?)  to  some  doubt- 
ful lots,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Stevens  will  continue 
this  whenever,  either  from  his  own  knowledge  of  these 
plants  or  otherwise,  he  has  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  names,    C.    VV.  Strickland, 

Lilium  cordifoliam.  —  I  feel  muchobliged  to 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  for  his  notice  of  the  flowering 
of  the  above  Lily.  I  believe  I  was  privileged  to 
flower  Lilium  cordifolium,  L.  sinicum,  and  L.  Wal- 
Uchianum  the  first  time  in  Europe.  All  these  bulbs 
were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  certainly  the 
cordifoliums  of  that  day  seem  to  my  memory  as  mighty 
giants  compared  to  the  cordifoliums  of  to-day. 
Whether  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  dimmed  my 
memory  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  in  my  mind's  eye 
the  leaves  were  something  like  iS  inches  in  diameter. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the  progeny  of  these 
two  (there  were  only  two  bulbs  brought  home)  still 
exist.  If  I  remember  rightly  they  were  sold  to 
Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  Paris.  Lilium  Wal- 
lichianum  was  lost  soon  after  flowering  ;  Lilium  sini- 
cum did  well  for  some  few  years,  but  was  afterwards 
lost,  and  partially  forgotten  until  recently,  when  the 
love  for  these  beautiful  flowers  re-introduced  them. 
Charles  Noble,  Bags/ioi. 

Red  Rose  for  a  South-Eastern  Aspect. — Either 
of  these  fourcrimson  Roses  will  suit  your  correspondent 
to  climb  against  a  white  house  with  a  south-eastern 
aspect: — I,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux  ;  2,  Glory 
of  Waltham  ;  3,  Vicomtesse  de  Vezins ;  4,  Madame 
Louise  Carique.  The  last  is  not  large,  but  it  is  most 
effljrescent,  blooms  late,  and  never  gives  deformed 
flowers.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  extra  hardy.  Some 
years  ago  Mr,  Sturt,  now  Lord  AUngton,  and  Viscount 
Walden,  now  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  came  here  to 
spend  the  day  ;  they  were  much  struck  with  this  Rose 
as  an  ornamental  Rose,  planted,  like  a  leech-bite 
(three  together,  8  feet  high),  between  Conifers  and 
Daodars.  They  said,  "  that  is  the  prettiest  thing  we 
have  seen."  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  whom  I  had  my  plants 
some  years  ago,  can  supply  it.  It  is,  in  my  judgment, 
though  not  a  show  Rose,  the  best  red  II. P.  climber. 
The  others  are  noble  RO'CS  ;  2  is  a  free  bloomer  and 
sweet  ;  3  is  a  noble  Rose,  of  great  size,  hardy,  free 
bloomer,  and  sweetly  scented.  I  have  forgotten  the 
scent  of  2,  but  have  a  sweet  remembrance  of  it.  It  is 
not  here  now.  If  size  and  scent  were  not  required, 
the  best  red  Rose  for  a  white  wall  is  the  red  Bengal. 
It  blooms  till  Christmas.  JV.  F.  Radclyp,  Okeford- 
Fitzpaine. 

Irish  Yew  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  that  not 
very  rare  deformity  in  which  a  plant  (especially  a 
coniferous  one),  in  place  of  forming  any  side  shoots, 
produces  nothing  but  leading  shoots.  AH  the  plants 
that  I  have  raised  from  Irish  Yew  berries  are  exactly 
like  the  common  Yew.   C,  W,  Slrkkland. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen  :  July  19-  — 
The  annual  summer  exhibilion  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  Links,  and,  considering  the  very  back- 
ward nature  of  the  season,  the  show  was  a  most 
successful  one.  The  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
amateur  classes  were  especially  commendable,  and 
showed  a  marked  improvement  on  former  years. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  two  main  division?. 
The  first  was  confined  principally  to  professional 
gardeners,  but  it  was  open  to  amateur?,  also  to  the 
working  classes  on  certain  conditions.  The  plants  in 
pots  in  this  division  were  divided  into  twenty-five 
classes,  and,  to  non- professional  visitors  at  least,  were 
one  of  the  main  attractions  in  the  exhibition.     For 


nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  the  cup  was  carried 
off  by  Mr.  Dalgarno,  gr.  to  J.  M.  Paton,  Esq  ,  Links 
House,  Montroje.  Among  Mr.  Paton's  collection 
was  a  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  worthy  of  notice,  the 
colour  being  exceptionally  rich  and  beautiful  A  fine 
specimen  of  AUannandi  Hendersoni  was  also  very 
well  flowered.  Crotons  DisraeU  and  mijestlcum 
were  likewise  included,  and  the  collection  was  made 
up  of  a  number  of  young  plants,  which  have  been 
apparently  well  managed.  In  the  second  class  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  at  Gran- 
ton  Lolge.  Amongst  noticeable  features  in  this  lot 
was  a  pretty  specimen  of  Anthurium  crystalUnum  ;  an 
Alocasia  metalHca,  bulky  enough,  but  deficient  in 
colour.  There  was  also  a  well-grown  plant  of 
Clerodendron  Bilfourlanum,  but  past  its  best, 
A  fine  specimen  of  New  Zealand  Flax,  shown  by  Mr. 
Leiper,  gr.,  Craigmyle,  attracted  some  attention,  and 
was  included  in  the  lot  which  came  in  for  a  3d  place. 
For  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  D.  Ken- 
nedy, gr.,  Strichen  House,  carried  off"  the  priz2.  The 
Tree  Ferns  were  a  poor  show.  For  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Ferns  from  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Granton  Lodge,  carried  off  the  priz?.  Most 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  group  was  an  exceptionaily 
meritorious  Adiantum  gracillimum.  The  feathery 
structure  of  this  plant  is  very  marked,  and  its  general 
appearance  is  most  handsome.  The  exotic  Ferns 
generally,  while  not  at  all  in  advance  of  the  standard 
of  former  years,  were  nothing  behind  it.  The  British 
Ferns  deserve  special  notice.  They  improve  yearly, 
and  are  becoming  quite  a  feature  in  connection  with 
this  show.  This  is  very  gratifying,  and  indicates  the 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  among  exhibitors  which  ought 
to  receive  all  encouragement.  The  number  shown 
included  some  very  pretty  specimens  sent  both  by 
practical  gardeners  and  amateurs.  The  Pelargoniums 
on  the  tables  presented  no  remarkable  feature.  Some 
of  them  had  evidently  been  in  better  condition  a  week 
ago,  but  seemed  now  to  be  shorn  of  a  good  deal  of 
their  beauty.  In  the  class  of  six  Pelargoniums,  varie- 
gated leaved,  the  half-dozen  which  carried  the  prize 
were  without  exception  the  finest  that  have  ever  been 
shown  in  Aberdeen,  They  were,  indeed,  something 
remarkable,  and  out-distanced  by  a  long  way  all  their 
competitors.  With  respect  to  Fuchsias,  there  has 
generally  been  a  very  good  show  in  former  years, 
but  those  on  the  tablfs  on  this  occasion  seemed  in 
advance  of  any  we  have  yet  seen  placed.  While 
a  general  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the 
plants  shown,  the  numbers  were  not  quite  so 
large  as  before.  Orchids,  which  usually  lend 
a  peculiar  grace  to  most  shows,  were  rather  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  There  were  a  few  on  the 
tables,  but  they  call  for  no  special  comment.  Of 
Caladiums  and  Marantas  it  was  gratifying  to  observe 
a  good  show,  the  former  especially  being  remarkably 
well  coloured.  Lycopods  were  a  poor  display,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  but  some  of  the  little  speci- 
mens on  the  tables  were  almost  perfect.  The  1st  prize 
was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Grigor,  gr.  to  Mr.  Stronach, 
at  Sunnybank.  Among  the  plants  for  table  decora- 
tions were  some  very  tasteful  displays,  the  best  ten 
coming  from  Links  House,  Montrose.  In  this  lot 
was  a  Cocos  Weddelliana,  which  was  quite  a  gem  in  its 
way.  In  the  2d  prizs  lot  there  were  some  very  well- 
grown  plants  from  Strichen,  but  the  quality  possessed 
no  special  merit.  Among  the  cut  flowers  the  effects 
of  the  bad  season  were  very  noticeable.  In  the  com- 
petition for  twenty-four  dissimilar  Rose  blooms,  open 
to  nurserymen  only,  exhibits  were  of  very  fair  quality, 
but  were  not  up  to  the  usual  mark.  For  eighteen 
Rose  blooms,  the  cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Sunnypark,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Donald- 
son, gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  with  a  remarkably 
good  collection  considering  the  very  adverse  circum- 
stances which  have  had  to  be  contended  with  in  rear- 
ing them.  The  cut  Pelargoniums  were  of  an  average 
quality.  Stocks  were  good,  Mr.  Roberts,  Granton 
Lodge,  being  1st,  The  bouquets  were  in  advance  of 
those  shown  last  year.  The  gre^t  fault  of  those  in- 
tended for  buttonholes  seemed  to  be  that  they  were 
too  large.  Among  the  hand  and  table  bouquets  were 
some  very  carefully  and  tastefully  arranged.  Those 
composed  wholly  of  wild  flowers  were  exceptionally 
good.  The  ist  prize  for  the  latter  class  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  JafFrey,  Banchory  Gardens, 

The  backward  season  has,  of  course,  told  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  on  the  fruit.  Strawberries  were 
numerous,  but  quality  was  wanting.  For  best  flavour 
Mr.  Peckham,  gr.,  Garthdee  House,  was  1st,  and  for 
size  Mr.  A.  Westland.  In  the  classes  open  to  market 
gardeners  only  Mr.  W.  Davidson  was  successful  in 
carrying  off  the  two  1st  prizes.  Vegetables,  for  the 
season,  were  a  wonderliil  show.  For  the  best  collec- 
tion in  baskets  there  were  four  entries  by  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  and  three  by  market  gardeners.  In  the 
former  Mr.  Ogg,  gr.,  Fmtray  House,  was  ist,  with  a. 
capital  collection,  the  excellence  of  quality  being 
noticeable  in  all  the  descriptions  the  basket  contained. 
The  Celery  was  remarkably  mature,  and  the  Rhubarb 
was  splendid.  Mr.  J.  Kinnaird,  Outseats,  Rubislaw, 
was  ist  among  the  market  gardeners  with  an  excellent 
basket  also.     In  fact,  there  was  not  a  bad  specimen 
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in  it,  and  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  a  more 
uniform  collection  in  point  of  superiority  was  never 
exhibited  at  any  show  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  collections  of  round  and  kidney  Potatos  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  gr.  at  Rothie-Norman,  was  ist  with  the 
best  specimens  in  the  tent.  In  fact,  the  judges  were 
quite  astonished  at  the  superior  quality  of  this  exhibit. 
Mr.  Ogg,  Fintray  House,  was  2d.  The  Rhubarb  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  point  of  quality.  The  size  of 
some  of  it  was  very  noticeable,  but  the  fibre,  if  one 
might  use  the  expression,  was  remarkably  coarse. 
Cucumbers  were  a  good  show,  the  1st  prize  going  to 
Keilhhali  House,  There  was  a  large  quantity  of 
Cabbages  on  the  tables,  but  none  of  them  were  of 
more  than  average  merit. 

The  number  of  exhibits  in  the  second  and  third 
divisions  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  former  years — a 
fact  which  is  very  gratifying,  and  the  quality  on  the 
whole  was  good.  To  stimulate  a  taste  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  among  the  working- classes  is  a  most 
laudable  object,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Society  v/ill 
always  continue  to  encourage  it  as  far  as  possible. 
There  was  a  large  collection  of  plants  in  pots  shown  in 
these  divisions.  Among  them  were  some  very  pretty 
Pelargoniums,  and  in  this  and  other  classes  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Leadside,  carried  off  a  number  of  prizes. 
He  was  both  ist  and  2d  for  Petunias  with  excellent 
specimens,  surpassing  anything  of  the  same  kind  shown 
by  professionals.  The  exhibits  of  Clematis  were  very 
good.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  towering 
Liiium  auratum,  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  capital 
flower,  which  attracted  considerable  notice.  The 
Rose  blooms  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  were 
quite  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
more  practical  competitors.  Mr.  Sadler,  Banchory- 
Ternan,  was  1st  for  a  choice  little  group  of  six  \  and 
Mr.  R.  Watson,  Stoneywood,  for  a  group  of  four. 
There  were  few  Finks  shown,  but  those  on  the  table 
were  creditable  considering  the  season.  Pansies  were 
very  much  in  advance  of  those  placed  last  year. 
Stocks  were  a  good  show,  and  so  were  the  herbaceous 
plants  generally.  The  bouquets  compared  very 
favourably  with  those  in  the  professional  division, 
and  showed  no  less  taste  and  care  in  their  selection 
and  arrangement. 

In  the  amateur  department  the  vegetables  call  for 
no  special  comment.  For  the  best  basket  of  varieties, 
Mr.  Forrest,  Nigg,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  R.  Watson, 
Stoneywood,  2d.  The  kidney  Potatos  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Milne,  gr.,  Burnside,  and  the  round  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son,  were  especially  fine  specimens  of  their  classes. 
The  Shallots  in  the  working-class  section  were  the 
finest  some  of  the  judges  had  ever  seen,  and  called 
forth  their  highest  commendation. 

There  were  a  number  of  most  attractive  plants  ex- 
hibited, but  not  for  competition,  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Sunnypark,  and  Mr.  R.  Connon,  East  Seaton, 
Old  Aberdeen,  For  two  most  meritorious  Gloxinias 
they  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  Connon's 
collection  embraced  a  specimen  of  the  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana,  Dracaenas*  a  remarkably  showy  Begonia  Vesu- 
vius, with  very  fine  foliage  ;  a  pretty  little  Achimenes 
Williamsii,  and  a  variety  of  other  plants.  Some  of 
the  specimens  in  both  the  Messrs.  Cocker's  and  Mr. 
Connon's  collections  were  rich  in  flower,  and  their 
presence  enhanced  considerably  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  show. 


Royal  Horticultural :  July  24. — A  meeting  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  was  held  at  Chiswick  to  ex- 
amine subjects  grown  for  trial  there  this  season. 
Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Gooseberries,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive 
collection  growing,  were  first  examined,  a  small  basket 
of  each  variety  (200  in  number)  having  been  gathered 
for  comparison  and  classification.  The  committee 
selected  the  following  varieties  as  especially  worthy  of 
cultivation,  viz. :— Reds  :  Red  Champagne,  Warring- 
ton, Monarch,  and  Starling.  Green  :  Roseberry, 
Overall,  Green  Globe,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage, 
Cheshire  Lady,  Shiner,  and  Gretna  Green.  Whites  : 
Whitesmith,  Orleans,  Keepsake,  Safety,  and  Top- 
gallant. Yellow  :  Sulphur,  Rumbullion,  Aston  Hep- 
burn, and  Yellow  Globe. 

Red  Currants. — These  were  examined  with  great 
care  as  to  their  nomenclature,  so  much  confusion  still 
existing  amongst  them  in  that  respect.  Of  the  most 
approved  varieties  noted,  the  earliest  and  the  largest 
is  the  Red  Cherry,  which  has  the  following  synonyms  : 
—  viz.,  Bertin  No.  9,  Grosse  Rouge  de  Boulogne, 
Fertile  d'Angleterre,  La  tiative,  La  Fertile,  Fertile 
de  Bertin,  Hative  de  Bertin,  Chenonceau,  Belle  de 
St.  Gilles,  Fertile,  Fertile  de  Palluau,  and  La 
Versaillaise. 

The  Red  Dutch,  which  is  the  variety  most  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  gardens,  rejoices  in  the  following 
synonyms :— Knight's  Large  Red,  Knight's  Sweet 
Red,  Goliath,  Fielder's  Red,  Palmer's  Late  Red,  Pit- 
maston Red,  Pitmaston  Prolific,  Large  Sweet  Red, 
Bertiin  No.  r,  Dancer's  Selected,  and  Jackson's  Mam- 
moth. 

The  Red  Grape,  a  long-bunched  sort,  of  a  pale  red. 
Synonyms  :— Rouge  Transparent,  Queen  Victoria, 
Fertile  de  Palluau. 


Houghton  Castle,  the  best  constitutioned  variety. 
Synonyms  ;— Houghton  Seedling,  Orangefield.  A 
fuller  report  of  these  will  appear  in  the  Society's 
Joitrnal. 

Turnips. — An  examination  of  the  Turnips,  of 
which  about  150  varieties  are  this  season  being  grown, 
was  then  made,  and  the  earliest  was  the  Green  Strap- 
leaf  (Carter  &  Co.)  Tomatos  were  also  examined,  a 
very  large  collection  of  which  is  being  cultivated  in 
pots,  the  only  one  showing  signs  of  ripening  being 
Early  Gem,  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Of 
these  a  later  examination  will  be  made. 

A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held 
at  Chiswick  on  July25 — George  F.  V/ilson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair — for  the  examination  of  the  various  collections 
of  plants  growing  in  the  gardens  for  trial  this  season. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Of  these  a  large  selec- 
tion of  the  most  approved  newer  varieties  which  were 
grown  in  pots  last  season  have  been  bedded-out  along 
with  some  of  the  best  older  sorts  for  comparison. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Pearson  for  Atlas,  a  large-trussed  crimson-scarlet 
Nosegay ;  Rev.  A.  Atkinson,  crimson-scarlet.  To 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons  for  John  Fraser,  light 
magenta.  To  Mr.  J.  George  for  Mrs.  J.  George, 
rosy  cerise  j  and  Beauty  of  Surrey,  crimson-scarlet, 
very  free,  and  excellent  habit.  Of  the  older  varieties 
conspicuous  for  their  excellence  were  noted  Vesuvius, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Vesta,  Cleopatra,  Violet  Hill 
Nosegay,  and  Claude  de  la  Meurthe,  &c.  Of  the 
newer  varieties  which  have  been  sent  out  this  season, 
and  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson  for  Rebecca,  a 
very  beautiful  magenta-scarlet  Nosegay ;  Louisa,  a 
sort  of  shaded  magenta-pink  mottled  with  rose ; 
Blanche  Gordon,  light  pink.  To  Mr.  J.  George  for 
Lord  Mayo,  bright  scarlet.  Specially  noticeable  also 
were  Miss  Wakefield,  Lizzie  Brooks,  and  Lord 
Giffard. 

Bedding  Violas. — A  large  collection  of  those 
reported  on  last  year  are  again  under  cultivation,  the 
most  noticeable  amongst  them  being  Crown  Jewel 
(Grieve),  Blue  Beard,  Blue  Bell,  Queen  of  Lilacs, 
Lilacina,  Rubra  Lilacina,  Princess  Teck,  and  Pilrig 
Park.  Of  new  varieties  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  Vestal,  a  pure  white 
variety  of  a  fine  free  habit ;  to  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Co.  for  Holyrood,  a  very  rich  dark  blue  variety  of 
good  habit ;  to  Mr.  Fromow  for  Golden  Prince,  a 
clear  yellow  variety  with  distinct  white  eye. 

Begonias. — A  fair  selection  of  these  have  been 
grown  in  pots,  chiefly  of  the  tuberous-rooted  class,  the 
most  striking  being  Acme  and  Kalista  (Veitch),  Frra- 
beli,  &c.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  a 
seedling  from  rosreflora  raised  at  Chiswick,  and 
named  by  the  Committee  Mrs.  Barron.  It  is  of  very 
robust  growth,  forming  a  large  plant  ;  flowers  large, 
roundish,  and  produced  freely,  of  a  pale  rosy 
pink :  a  very  distinct  sort.  Moonlight,  a  hybrid 
raised  by  Col.  Clarke  and  certificated  last  year,  is  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  This,  which  is  something  of  the 
habit  of  weltoniensis  and  producing  long  racemes  of 
pure  white  flowers,  will  become  a  very  popular 
decorative  plant. 

Fuchsias.  — Of  these  a  selected  collection  has  been 
grown,  occupying  one  house.  A  First-class  Certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  Messrs,  Laing  &  Co.  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  a  hybrid  from  the  old  fulgens,  and 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  its  character.  As  a  free- 
blooming  decorative  plant  it  will  prove  very  valuable. 
Very  conspicuous  amongst  others  is  Champion  cf  the 
World,  a  very  large  dark  double  sort— almost  a 
monster. 

Verbenas. — Only  a  few  varieties  of  these  are  on 
trial.  For  habit  Purple  King  still  stands  pre-eminent. 
Blue  Bell  (Smith)  is  very  effective.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Fraser  for  Carl 
Sieglig,  an  intensely  dark  blue  variety  of  good  habit. 
Hardy  Annuals.  —  Complete  collections  of 
Iberises,  Clarkias,  Godetias,  Viscarias,  Dianthuses, 
Stocks,  Balsams,  &c.,  are  on  trial  this  season,  and 
when  in  full  flower  are  exceedingly  showy.  Of  Iberis 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin  et  Cie.  for  two  splendid  novelties,  viz.,  I.  coro- 
nata  hybrida  nana  rosea,  a  variety  of  fine  dwarf 
growth  with  large  rosy  salmon  flowers,  not  unlike 
gibraltarica,  and  exceedingly  beautiful ;  I.  coronata 
hybrida  nana  alba,  a  variety  of  the  same  character, 
with  pure  white  flowers.  Amongst  the  Godetias, 
Lady  Albemarle,  which  was  certificated  last  year,  is 
by  far  the  finest.  Of  Viscarias  none  exceed  in  beauty 
the  true  V.  cardinalis, 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  sent 
cut  blooms  of  his  seedling  Roses  Penelope  Mayo  and 
Harrison  Weir.  This  latter  variety  is  of  a  rich  dark 
crimson  colour,  and  is  a  promising  variety.  The  com- 
mittee highly  recommended  it,  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing that  it  be  again  brought  before  them,  being 
unable  to  give  a  final  decision  from  seeing  only  one 
bloom.  

Kendal  and  District  Horticultural :  July  26. 
— The  Kendal  flov/er  show  takes  high  rank  among 
the  exhibitions  held  in  the  North  of  England ;  it  is 


well  officered  and  managed,  and  the  committee  work 
together  with  a  will  to  make  their  floral  festival  a 
success.  For  a  few  years  past  two  shows  were  held 
annually,  but  the  committee  have  returned  to  the  old 
and  wise  practice  of  having  but  one,  and  making  that 
as  attractive  as  possible.  The  present  show  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  Kendal. 

In  the  matter  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  there 
was  a  fine  display,  for  handsome  prizes  were  open  to 
all  comers  for  a  collection  of  twelve  plants,  six  at 
least  to  be  in  flower.  The  best  group  came  from  T. 
M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Preston  (Mr.  H.  Thornber, 
gr.).  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this  splen- 
did lot  of  plants,  for  they  were  in  fine  condition.  The 
foliage  plants  comprised  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Croton 
undulatus,  Dasylirion  gracilis,  Cordyline  indivisa, 
with  a  wonderful  development  of  leaf;  Phormium 
Colensoi  (?)  variegata  and  Cycas  revoluta.  The  flower- 
ing plants  were  Erica  Parmentieri,  and  also  its  rose- 
coloured  variety  ;  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Colei,  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianura,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
The  plants  were  all  of  the  freshest  character,  and  as 
nearly  perfect  in  development  as  plants  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  at  this  season  of  the  year.  2d,  the  Earl 
of  Bective,  M.P.,  Underley  Hall  (Mr.  C.  Sandford, 
gr.),  who  had  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  Erica  Aitonia 
superba,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Dipladenia  boliviensis, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cro- 
ton Weismanni,  Caryota  urens,  Latania  borbonica, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Croton  pictus,  and  one  other. 
This  was  a  good  well-balanced  group.  3d,  H.  W. 
Schneider,  Esq.,  Bellsfield  (Mr.  C.  Chaplin,  gr.),  who 
had  Croton  variegatus,  C.  angustifolius,  Gleichenia- 
flabellata  and  Davallia  Mooreana  in  remarkably  fine 
condition  ;  but  was  weak  in  flowering  plants,  or  he 
would  have  assuredly  taken  2d  place.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Sandford  only  just  gained  2d  position.  An 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Preston  Nursery 
Company,  who  staged  good  examples  of  Cycas  revo- 
luta, Cocos  Weddelliana,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata, 
AUamanda  Vt^^ardleiana,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  There  was  also  a  class  for 
four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  here 
Mr.  Sandford  was  ist,  Mr.  C.  Chaplin,  2d,  and  the 
Preston  Nursery  Company  3d.  In  the  class  for  six 
exotic  Ferns  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  was  1st, 
Mr.  Chaplin  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Sandford  3d. 
The  best  specimen  was  a  fine  example  of  Croton 
Disraeli,  from  Mr.  Thornber ;  and  Mr,  Sandford 
and  the  Preston  Nursery  Company  were  equal  2d — 
the  former  with  a  well-grown  and  flowered  Ixora 
Williamsii,  the  latter  with  Aralia  elegantissima. 

In  the  lake  district  generally  hardy  Ferns  are  a 
great  feature,  but  at  Kendal  they  are  grown  with 
marked  success,  and  some  very  choice  and  singularly 
well-developed  forms,  both  British  and  North 
American,  could  be  found  in  the  collections.  The 
1st  prize  twelve,  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  Kendal, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  were  remark- 
ably well  done,  and  comprised  Trichomanes  radicans, 
three  unique  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  a  fine 
crested  Osmunda  regalis,  Athyriums,  Polystichums, 
&c.  Mr.  C.  Sandford  was  2d,  and  Mr.  J.  Gott,  3d, 
both  having  capital  collections.  In  the  class  for  six 
and  three  varieties  also  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  ist,  and 
the  class  for  three  British  Ferns,  distinct  species, 
brought  some  charming  forms  from  Messrs.  W.  Alex- 
ander, T.  Wilkinson,  and  J.  Gott,  the  two  last  being 
equal  2d, 

The  other  plant  classes  were  somewhat  inadequately 
represented,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
exhibitors  about  Kendal  are  amateurs  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Cut  flowers  were  represented  by  Roses,  Pansies, 
Stocks,  hardyherbaceous  plants,  which  brought  Actgea 
racemosa,  Greek  Valerian,  Thalictrum  palmatum, 
Gaillardias,  Martagon  Lilies,  Orange  Lilies,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica.  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  annuals,  &c. 
Some  boxes  of  cut  Roses  not  for  competition  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  of  Man- 
chester, 

Fruit  was  somewhat  sparingly  represented  ;  and  in 
the  class  for  eight  dishes  Mr.  C.  Sandford  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  having  a  good  lot  comprising  white 
and  black  Grapes,  a  fine  Pine,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Strawberries,  Melons,  and  Cherries. 

Vegetables  were  plentifully  shown  in  all  the  classes 
and  generally  very  good,  though  the  backward,  sunless 
season  which  has  prevailed  in  Westmoreland  told 
sadly  against  them.  A  tray  of  vegetables  of  twelve 
varieties,  staged  by  Mr,  C.  Sandford,  was  of  a  superb 
character  throughout,  and  included  Cauliflower, 
Cabbage,  Artichokes,  Cucumber,  Peas,  Longpod 
Beans,  Tomatos,  kidney  Potatos,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Onions,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  while  the  committee 
appear  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  give  good 
prizes  for  exhibitors,  and  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution that  they  shall  be  properly  awarded,  that  exhi- 
bitors who  have  never  been  able  to  take  a  defeat  with 
equanimity  should  loudly  impugn  the  judgment  of 
the  censors  in  the  exhibition  tents,  and  attribute  in- 
capacity and  interested  motives  to  the  men  called  in 
to  make  the  awards,     One  exhibitor  in  particular  was 
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most  obnoxious,  and  it  unfortunately  appears  to  be  an 
annual  failing.  The  reputations  of  judges  are  as 
nothing  to  such  a  person,  and  he  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  should  be 
excluded  from  competing  till  he  has  learned  how  to 
behave  himself  decently  at  a  Aower  show. 


Higbgate  Horticultural :  July  12. — This  Society, 

which  stands  amongst  the  most  important  and  pros- 
perous of  the  many  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
metropolis,  has  this  year  eclipsed  anything  it  has  pre- 
viously accomplished  both  as  regards  the  extent  and 
meiiu  of  the  different  productions  generally,  of  which 
the  exhibition  was  composed,  and  what  is  of  equal 
consequence  to  the  future.  The  attendance  of  ihe 
public  was  such  as  to  place  the  committee  in  a  position 
to  increase  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  exertions. 
The  show  was  again  held  in  the  grounds  of  Edward 
Brooke,  E  q  ,  Caen  Wood  Towers,  which  were  un- 
restrictedly thrown  open  and  were  visited  by  nut  less 
than  10,000  people.  When  once  the  public  find  their 
way  to  a  horticultural  exhibition  in  anything  like  such 
numbers  as  this  the  success  of  the  Society  rests  on  a 
firm  basis,  as  the  committee  have  no  financial  difii- 
culty  to  contend  with — a  matter  that  so  often 
cripples  the  exertions  of  even  the  most  energetic 
promoters.  As  heretofore,  the  beautiful  position  and 
well-kept  garden  where  the  show  was  held,  and  the 
attractive  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  unequalled 
within  a  similar  distance  of  London,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  attendance,  independent  of  the  merits  of  the 
show  in  itself  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 

The  special  prizes  offered  here  on  this  occasion  as 
on  previous  years,  were  the  greatest  source  of  attrac- 
tion. Those  given  by  S.  Gaming,  Ebq.,  for  iwtnty 
plants,  were  closely  competed  for  by  Mr.  Sheen,  gr. 
to  E.  Brook,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  gr.  to  E.  J. 
Nettlefold,  Esq.  j\lr.  Sheen's  group,  wliich  was  1st, 
contained  a  hne  Stephanotis,  not  quite  in  flower ; 
Ixora  aurantiaca,  Eryttirina  crista-galli,  a  large  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  and.  Pno^nix  humilis,  Mr,  Fuller's 
plants  were  smaller,  but  very  nicely  grown  ;  amongst 
others  he  also  had  a  Stcphanotis  in  exceptionally  good 
condition — it  was  the  best  blooming  plant  in  the  show  ; 
Croton  majesticus,  and  Dracceaa  Shepherdii.  Mr. 
Wewman,  gr,  to  W.  II.  Michael,  Esq.,  3d.  The  prize 
given  by  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  for  twelve  plants,  six  in 
ilovver  and  six  fine-foliage,  was  likewise  taken  Dy  Mr. 
Sheen.  The  Misses  Brooke's  prizes  for  six  Palms 
were  closely  contested — Mr.  Ayiing,  gr.  to  S.  Cuming, 
Esq.,  1st,  having  excellent  planes  ul  Cocos  Weddelii- 
ana,  C.  nucifeia,  Da^monurops  palembantcus,  and 
Areca  lutejcens ;  2d,  Mr,  Fuller.  Mr,  Brooke's 
prize  for  fruit  and,  vegetables,  sL\  varieties  of  each, — 
isl,  Mr.  W.  Birse,  gr,  to  J.  H.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  who 
had  a  meritorious  collection,  Mr.  Brooke's  prize  tor 
centre-piece  of  cut  flowers. — 1st,  Miss  Bodkin, 

Tne  Society's  prize  for  six  Orchids  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Brandrick,  gr.  to  R,  Prance,  Esq.  j  2d,  Mr, 
Ayiing. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns. — These  were  well 
shown,  ist,  Mr.  Sheen  j  2d,  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  Sir 
Sidney  Waterlow,  Four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  — 1st,  Mr.  Brandrick  j  2d,  Mr.  Sparkes,  gr, 
to  J.  \V,  Jeakts,  Esq, 

Fine-leaved  plants  were  contributed  in  quantity, 
and  well  done.  For  six,  Mr,  Ayiing  was  Ist,  having 
Anthurmm  crystalllnum  in  beautilui  condition  \  2d, 
Mr.  Brandrick.  Four  fioe-loliage  plants.— Mr. 
Clarke,  1st  j  Mr.  Shepherd,  gr.  10  11.  Greening, 
Esq.,  2d. 

Caladmms  were  better  shown  than  usual — stout 
and  well-coloured.— Mr,  Fuller  1st,  Mr.  Brandrick 
2d. 

Six  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  were  plentifully 
produced,  and  mostly  well-flowered  ;  but,  eis  now  olten 
been,  the  objectionable  wire  trellises  they  are  trained 
upon  were  too  large  and  offensively  visible,  1st,  Mr. 
Catlin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lermitte  j  2d,  Mr.  Pope,  gr.  to 
G.  Plucknelt,  E^q. 

Single  specimen  flowering  plant.  —  ist,  Mr.  Pope; 
2d,  Mr.  Catlin. 

Single  specimen  foliage  plant.— Mr,  Fuller  was 
deservedly  Ist  with  a  large  and  beautilully-grown 
Todea  superba  ;  2d,  Mr.  Ayiing. 

ine  cut  flowers  were  a  very  nice  feature,  and  forth- 
coming in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  an  tfiect. 
Twent)-four  bunches:  1st,  Mr.  Taylor;  2d,  Mr. 
Wtir  ;  twelve  bunches,  1st,  Mr.  Fuller  j  2d,  Mr. 
Ayiing. 

Pwcnty-four  Rose?.— 1st,  Mr.  Eason  j  2d,  Mr.  Sil- 
vester, gr.  to  J.  A.  Bcthtll,  Eiq.  Twelve  :  1st,  Mr. 
Taylor  ;  2d,  Mr,  Shtpheid. 

Dmncr -table  decoration,  three  pieces.  —  1st,  Mr. 
Winter,  gr.  to  C.  Goodall,  Esq.  ;  2U,  Mr.  Atkin?, 

Fiutt  was  well  exhibiitd,  ai.d  in  generally  good 
condition.  Six  dishes.  —  i&t,  Mr,  Birsc.  Single  Pine. 
— Ibt,  Mr.  Sparkes;  2d,  Mr.  Pope.  Three  bunches 
black  Grapes. —  1st,  Mr.  Clarke;  2d,  Mr.  Silvester. 
Three  bunches  white  GrapcF.— ist,  Mr.  Brandiick  ; 
ed,  Mr,  Clarke. 

At  no  place  with  which  we  arc  acquainted  is  there 
such  inducement  held  out  to  cottagers,  garden 
labourers,  and  mechanics  to  cultivate  their  gardens  : 


in  addition  to  the  special  prizes  offered  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  and  the  Society  for  v/ell-kept 
gardens  and  allotments,  there  are  over  fifty  classes 
for  vegetables,  hardy  fruits,  and  flowers,  in  which  the 
1st  prizes  run  from  2.0s.  to  15J.  each,  and  of  which 
there  are  several,  down  to  from  \os.  to  zs.  third, 
besides  the  children's  prizes,  with  which  collectively 
they  amount  to  over  .1^50.  The  produce  shown  under 
this  head  of  the  schedule  annually  fills  a  large  tent, 
and  is  generally  of  very  good  quality,  and  which, 
independent  of  any  consideration  as  to  the  prizes  they 
get  at  the  exhibition,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  substantial 
benefit  to  the  large  number  who  thus  have  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  spend  their  spare  time  profitabi)'. 
To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters  the 
Highgate  show  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
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July  26. — Overcast,  dull,  with  frequent  rain  till  11  a.  m, 
and  bright  after.     Cloudless  at  night. 

—  27. — A  line  daVi  but  very  cloudy.     Cool. 

—  28. — A  dull  cloudy  day. 
--     29. ~  A  very  line  liot  day. 

—  30. — A  tine   but   rather  dull   morning  lill  n  a.m.,  after- 

wards fine  and  bright, 

—  31.— A  fine  bright  and  warm  morning  ;  very  hot  and  fine 

afternoon. 
Au^.    I. — A  gale  of  wind  during  the  early  morninu;  hours  ;  the 
day  was  dull  and  cool      Overcast  at  night. 


London  :  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  July  28,  in  the  suburbs  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  29,97  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  29  53  inches  by  the  night  of  the  23d,  in- 
creased to  30  inches  by  the  night  of  the  25th, 
decreased  to  29  78  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  increased  to  30.17  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
2Sih,  and  was  30.16  Inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
29  90  inches,  being  0.19  inch  higher  than  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  and  0.055  '"^^^  below  the  average. 

T^w/iTrt/Mrtf.— The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  72°  on  the  24th  and 
26th  to  65"  on  the  2Sth  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week 
was  70°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ob- 
served by  night  ranged  from  52"  on  the  28th  to  58° 
on  the  23d  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  54°. 6.  Ihc 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
15°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  was  iS°,  on  the 
25'h,  and  the  least  10. 9,  on  the  22d. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  the 
departures  from  iheir  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows:— 22d,  5S''.9,  ~  3°.4  ;  23d,  62%-o°.2;  24th, 
Go"  2,  -  2' ;  25th,  60'.  I, -2^1  ;  26th,  6i°.7,-o°.5; 
27th,  Go°.9,  -  i''.3  ;  2Sth,  56". 9,  -  5°. 3.  The  mean 
temperalute  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  60°.  r,  being 
2",  I   below  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  134" 
on  the  25th,  133°  on  the  26:h,  and  132°  on  the  24th  ; 
on  the  22d  the  highest  reading  was  f)2^\  The  lowest 
readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with  its  bulb 
exposed  to  the  sky,  was  43*,  on  the  28th  ;  the  mean 
of  the  seven  low  readings  was  49^ 

PVitii/, —The  direction  of  the  wind  was  mostly 
S.  W.  and  W.S.W.,  and  its  velocity  moderately  brisk. 


The  weather  during  the  week  was  line,  though  gene- 
rally dull,  and  the  sky  generally  a  little  more  than 
one-half  cloudy. 

/Cain  fell  un  three  days,  the  amount  collected 
during  the  week  was  o  62  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  77°  at  Sun- 
derland, 75°.  I  at  Cambridge,  and  72''.9  at  Sheffield; 
at  Liverpool  the  highest  temperature  in  the  week  was 
66*'.5-  The  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  ']\°.%. 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
were  46°  at  Truro,  47^7  at  Eccles,  and  49°  at  Wolver- 
hampton \  at  Portsmouth  the  lowest  temperature  was 
54";  the  mean  from  all  stations  was  jn".!.  The 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  grealest 
at  I'ruro  and  Cambridge  :  at  both  places  it  was  25°  ; 
and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  IS^.O,  and  at  Portsmuuth 
16^3     The  mean  range  from  all  stations  was  20''. 7. 

Tne  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Cambridge,  7 2". 8,  and  the 
lowest  at  Liverpool,  64°. S,  and  at  Plymouth  66°. 5  ; 
the  general  .mean  from  all  stations  was  68".  S.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the 
lowest  at  Eccles,  51°. 9,  and  the  highest  at  Plymouth, 
56°.  2,  and  at  Portsmouth,  56";  the  mean  value 
Irom  all  stations  was  54°.  5.  Phe  mean  daily  range 
of  temperature  was  the  leabt  at  Liverpool,  9°.  8,  and 
the  greatest  at  Cambridge,  I9°.4;  the  mean  daily 
range  Irom  all  stations  was  14°.  3. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  59".  9,  being  i^.s  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
was  6i°.7  at  Sunderland,  and  the  lowest  57^4  at 
Wolverhampton. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  ranged  from  69* 
at  Dundee  to  66°.  6  at  Glasgow;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  68", 6  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
air  observed  by  night  varied  from  48°  at  Dundee  to 
50"  at  both  Greenock  and  Perth  ;  the  mean  value 
trom  all  stations  was  50".  4.  The  mean  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  Irom  all  stations  was  18". 2. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  58^6,  being  1^3  warmer  than  the 
value  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The 
highest,  59°.2,  occurred  at  Leith,  and  the  lowesr, 
57°. 8,  at  Greenock. 

Rain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  the 
several  stations  varied  from  1.4  inch  at  Greenock,  to 
0.3  inch  at  Dundee  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country 
was  o  6  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
69''.7,  the  lowest  48°,  the  range  21°. 7»  the  mean 
60° ;  and  the  fall  of  rain  0.45  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Many  gardeners  will  learn  with  regret  that  Mr. 
John  Richards,  gr.  to  Baron  I^ionel  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  died  at  Gunnersbury  on 
July  18,  at  the  age  of  51,  after  a  severe  and  wasting 
illness  of  some  three  months'  duration.  Mr.  Richards 
commenced  the  profession  of  a  gardener  early  in  life 
by  engaging  himself  to  his  uncle,  who  had  a  small 
nursery  at  Hatton,  in  Shropshire,  and  grew  plants  for 
market.  From  Hatton  he  went  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Birmingham,  and,  after  remaining  there 
for  a  lime,  went  next  to  Trentham  Gardens,  Stafford- 
shire, for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  On  leaving 
Trentham  he  went  to  Shrubland  Park,  and  was  plant 
foreman  there  for  two  years,  and  then  filled  the  post 
of  plant  foreman  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Beds,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  From  Woburn  he  went  to  Grimston  Park, 
Tadcaster,  as  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  about 
the  year  1854,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  Grimston 
Gardens  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  While  there 
he  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  cultivator  and  ex- 
hibitor of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids  at 
the  York  and  other  shows  in  the  North  of  England. 
In  1868  Mr.  Richards  left  Grimston, and  took  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Stoke  Paik,  Slough,  the  residence  of 
E.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  and  after  remaining  there  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  months  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death -a  period  of  nearly  seven 
years.  Under  his  care  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury 
maintained  their  old  reputation,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  about  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Richards  was  awarded  the  Lindley  Mtdal  for 
some  superb  examples  of  Odontoglosbum  vexillarium. 

He  was  buried  at  the  cemetery,  Ealing,  on  July  21, 
which  is  immediately  contiguous  to  Eihng  Park,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  such  fame  as 
a  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  plants.  R,  D* 
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Natural   History. 

Season  Ticket. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  be  informed  that  on  a  small  piece  of 
frame- work  underneath  a  third-class  smoking  carriage 
on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  a  water- 
wagtail  has  built  her  ne&t  and  reared  a  young  and 
thriving  family  of  four.  The  train  runs  regularly 
from  Cosham  to  Havant  five  times  a  day,  in  all  about 
40  miles,  and  the  station-master  informs  me  that 
during  the  absence  of  the  train  the  male  bird  keeps 
close  to  the  spot  waiting  with  manifest  interest  and 
anxiety  the  return  of  his  family  from  their  periodical 
tours.  R.  E.  D.J  East  Cosham,  Bants,  in  the 
"  Times," 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Akaucakia  excelsa  glauca  :  E.  N.  Pkillips.  This 
13  not  a  hardy  plant,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have 
disqualified  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  in  which 
it  was  shown.  As  to  its  being  alleged  to  be  "not  a 
plant  but  a  tree,"  that  is  a  mere  quibble.  Are  not  all 
trees  plants?  It  is  certainly  not  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  London. 

Balsams  :  A.  Dean.  A  fine  strain  of  Balsams,  distinct 
in  character  from  some  other  fine  lots  which  have 
recently  been  exhibited.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  and  doubleness  of  their  flowers,  the  variety 
of  their  colours,  and  the  dwarfness  of  their  habit. 

Bowling  Green  :  Bowler.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact 
state  of  your  bowling  green  from  the  description.  If 
only  "  slightly  uneven  "  you  might  fill  up  the  hollow 
places  with  fine  earth,  dressing  oft  carefully  to  the 
general  level,  and  possibly  the  grass  would  grow  up 
through  the  new  soil,  or  if  not  these  places  could  be 
re-sown  in  spring.  If  you  keep  it  well  cut  in  the 
growing  season  that  will  check  the  Clover.  The 
roller  will  not  be  too  heavy  if  not  used  when  the 
ground  is  excessively  wet. 

Exhibitors:  J.  Shaiv.  We  reply  to  your  queries  as 
follows  : — I.  If  a  man,  not  being  a-  professional,  but 
constantly  employed  by  a  gentleman  to  attend  to  a 
small  garden  and  greenhouse  with  frames,  &c.,  should 
wish  to  compete,  in  what  class  should  he  be  placed  ? 
In  the  gardeners'  class  ;  he  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  gardener  to  the  gentleman  employing  him, 
.:.  If  a  man,  not^a  professional,  has  a  large  garden  and 
greenhouse,  and  grows  pot  plants,  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables  for  market,  also  keeps  a  small  shop  and 
sells  seeds  and  other  garden  requisites,  in  what  class 
should  we  place  him,  should  he  wish  to  compete? 
Being  a  dealer,  he  would  go  into  the  nurserymen's 
class.  We  should  add  that  our  replies  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  your  schedule  recognises  the  usual 
distinctions  of  nurserymen,  gentlemen's  gardeners, 
and  cottagers,  but  you  have  given  us  no  intormalion 
on  this  point. 

FiTTONiAS  :  Herbaceous  Acanfhacea.  Stove  plants  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Herbaceous  Plants:  Hcrbaccons,  Anything  reported 
to  be  hardy  should  grow  in  such  a  locality.  See  what 
your  neighbours  grow. 

Hui,lyiiock.s  :  A.  D.  The  leaves  are  infested  with 
the  Mallow  Fungus  (Puccinia  malvacearum).  Burn 
the  plants  at  once. 

iNShXTS  ;  R.  £.  S.  H.  Julus  terreslris.  Try  Potato- 
traps— viz.,  slices  of  Potatos  put  down  near  the  plants 
to  attract  the  insects  ;  but  we  know  of  no  remedy. 
A.  M. — M.  Y.  The  larva  of  a  sawfly  named  Lyda 
clypeata.  A.  M. 

Insects  on  Wheat  :  L.  H.  G.  The  insect  doing  the 
mischief  is  Aphis  cereaiis  {the  Wheat  Greenfly).  Of 
course  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  crop, 
and  no  topical  application  to  a  Wheat  crop  nearly 
ripe  is  possible  ;  but  it  is  just  such  a  case  as  I  have 
lately  advocated  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  crop 
throughout  the  district.  Andrew  Murray. 

NAMiiy  OF  Plants  ■  J.  J.  A  magnificent  specimen  of 
Ammi  majus. — P.  Middleton.  Probably  Crinum 
omatum,  but  the  flowers  were  so  rotten  when  they 
reached  us  that  we  cannot  be  certain. — J.  M.  Pro- 
bably Achimenes  coccinea.  Seod  again  when  in  flower. 
—  W.P.  Syringa  Emodi.— r.  i?.  5.  Datura  Stramo- 
nium.— J.  M.  The  shrub  is  Calycanthus  occidentalis. 
— John  Leman.  Cotoneaster  vacillaris. — F.  i, 
Linaria  sp.,  specimen  insufficient;  2,  Spirasa  filipen- 
dula  fiore-pleno  ;  3,  Sedum  album.  'The  fungus  is  not 
aTruffie,  but  a  small  Puff-ball,  Lycoperdon.— Z.  Y.  X. 
Epidendrum  ciliare. —  W.  Gcddcs.  i,  Campanula 
persicifolia,  herbaceous  ;  2,  Geum  chilense  ;  3, 
Potentilla  nepalensis  var. ;  4,  Campanula  latifolia  ;  5, 
C.  carpatica  ;  6,  Sisyrhynchium  Rermudianum. — y, 
M.^  Falmouth.  The  parasite  growing  on  the  Gorse 
is  the  Common  Dodder(CuscutaeuropKa).—  W.D,  F. 
Doodia  caudata.  —  A.  F.  i,  Hypericum  qucdrangu- 
lum  ;  2,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit ;  3,  Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

Pea  :  T.  J.  ^  Sons.  Probably  Superlative.  Compare 
the  growing  plant  with  the  published  description,  as 
we  cannot  be  certain  from  a  single  pod. 

Pears  :  H.  &■  IV,  Your  Pears  are  suffering  from  a 
complication  of  disorders.  First  a  little  four-legged 
Acarus  attacked  the  leaves,  then  there  was  an  extra 
growth  of  the  hairs,  and  finally  they  were  attacked  by 
a  fungus,  Helminthosporium  pyrorum.  The  spores 
of  the  fungus  are  so  numerous,  and  the  Acarus  so 
minute,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  extirpate 
them.  The  fungus  sometimes  attacks  the  blossoms. 
M.  J.  B. 

Roses  ;  Mis^  P, — Do  not  remove  the  infected  leaves, 


but  by  sprinkling  sulphur  over  them,  or  syringing  with 
Gishurst  Compound,  neutralise  existing  evil.  Have 
a  good  layer  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  well 
forked  in  amongst  the  roots  next  January,  adding,  if 
possible,  a  little  lime  ;  or,  better  still,  superphosphate 
of  lime.  If  your  stiff  soil  is  deep,  and  the  instructions 
as  to  manuring  are  attended  to,  the  need  for  artificial 
waterings  should  not  occur. 

Twin  Cucumbers  :  C.  J.  G.  The  fusion  of  two  flowers 
and  ultimately  of  two  fruits  is  by  no  means  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Vine  Leaf  :  S.  No.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
Phylloxera,  the  warts  on  the  under  side  resulting,  no 
doubt,  from  the  causes  you  mention. 

'»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Catalogues  Received.  —  Charles  Turner  (Slough), 
Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Runners  for  Autumn  and 
Spring  Planting. — Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.  (4,  Quai^ 
de  la  Mcgisserie,  Paris),  Catalogues  of  Flower  Seeds 
Bulbous  Plants,  and  Strawberries. 


Co.M.MUNiCATiONS  RECEIVED. — Dicksous  &  Co.  (witli  many 
thanks).  — D.  T.  F.  (i,  a,  3,  distributed  ;  with  many  tKanks. 
We  will  bciir  in  mind  what  you  say>. — E.  W.  C— E.  W.~ 
J.  W.  (next  week).— J.  }.—}.  C.  &  Co.— C.  C— Cyuiro.— 
\V.  D.— A.  W.— a.  E.-J.  H.  K  — C.  Y.  M.— H.  G.— J.  L. 
— W.  E.-J.  W.  S.— R.  P.-G.  Cooling. 


DIED,  at  Bath  Lodge,  Luckenam  Park,  Chippen- 
ham, Wiltshire,  on  July  12,  William  Geukge, 
gardener  and  forester  (a  native  of  Orton,  Morayshire), 
aged  74. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  August  3. 

The  London  season  being  now  over,  all  kinds  ot  hot- 
house fruits  are  considerably  lower.  Melons  alone  being 
inquired  after.  Nearly  all  the  soft  fruit  has  come  to 
market,  and  buyers  are  pretty  well  filled  up,  but  the 
demand  for  black  Currants  and  Raspberries  still  keeps 
good.   James  Webber^    Wholesale  Atple  Market, 

Fruit. 
5,  d.  s.d.\ 

ApfHes,  per  J^-sicve  3  6-  4  6  I  Melons,  each 

Apricots,  per  box    ..   2  o-  3  o  j  Oranges,  per  100 

Churnes,  p,    ^^-sieve  60-80  Peaches,  per  doz. 

Currants,  red,  >^-siev.  30-36:  Pears,  per  doz. 

—  black,  p.  >&-sieve  50-561  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .   20--. 

Grapes,  per  lb.         ..16-60  Str.iwberries, p.  lb...  04-16 


s.  d.  s.  d, 
..    4  O-IO  o 

,  , 12    0-20   O 

. ,  3  o-iS  o 

-  60 


Lemons,  per  100 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Aubersines,  p.    doz,  20-.. 
Be-ins,    French,    per 

bushel        ..         ..60-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   10-20 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch.,  o  7-0  10 


8  0-12  o  ;  Figs,  green,  each    ..  04-10 

Vegetables. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


16-40 
16-20 


..  10-20 


Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery  .per  bundle.. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each     .. 
Endive,  per  doz. 

—  Batavian,  p.  Joz.  20-30 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 

Gooseberries,  green, 

per  quart   . .  ..06-.. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..   02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun,  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Potatos  (new) 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lettuces, per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott,  10-30 
Onions,  12    bunches  90-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ,.   10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-., 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  06-08 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  r  o-  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  30-  . . 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

—  new,  per  bundle  10-16 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz.  , .         ..20-30 

■Jersey  Kidneys,  loi.  to  14s.  per  cwt. ;  Rounds, 
qs.  to  iQS.  per  cwt. 


Balsams,   per  dozen 
Bedding-out    plants, 
per  doz. 

—  in  boxes,  each  . . 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . , 
Bouvardias,  do. 
Calceolaria   . . 
Clematis 

Cockscombs,  per  doz. 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . . 
Cyperus,  do. . . 
Dracaena  terminalis 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Ferns,  in  var. ,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  0-12  o 


16-30 
16-26 
6  0-12  o 
12  0-24  o 
6  o-iS  o 
6  0-24  o 
4  0-12  o 
30-90 
6  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-24  o 


2  6-15  o 


Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  4 
Heaths,  Variety,  doz.  12 
Heliotrope,  per  doz,  6 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6 
Liliums  m  var.,  each  i 
Mignonette,  per  doz,  3 
Myrtles,  do. . .  ..3 

Palms  in  variety,each  3 
Pelargoniums,  p.  doz.  9 

—  scarlet,  per  doz.  2 
Petunias,  per  doz.  ..  6 
Rhodanthe,  per  doz.  6 
Roses,  per  dozen     ..18 

—  fairy,  per  dozen  4 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  jz 


d.  s.  d. 
0-18  o 
0-60  o 
0-18  o 


0-90 

0-90 
6-2r  o 

0-36  o 
6-90 
o-iS  o 
0-1:2  o 

o-  60  o 

0-12    O 

o-iS  o 


Cut  Flowers. 


s,  d.  s.  d. 
Bouvardias,  per  hun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  10-20 
Carnations,  perdozen  06-20 
—  12  bunches  ..  30-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun,  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches     ..  ..20-60' 

Eucharis,  per  doz,  ..  4  0-12  o  | 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  . .  20-90 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60! 
Heliotropes,  12  spr,  06-10 
Lilies  (in  variety),  12  | 

sprays  . .  . .  i  c-  2  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun,  40-90! 
Myosotis,  12  bunch.  3  o-is  0  I 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr,  06-20 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Pinks  (white  and  co- 
loured), 12  bun,  ,,  6  0-I2  o 

Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Rocket,  12  bunches  30-60 
Roses(outdr.),i2bun.  2  6-  9  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.   i  6-12  o 

—  moss,  12  bunches  6  0-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr,  20-90 
Stocks,  12  bunches,.  40-80 
Sweet  Peas,  iz  bun,  30-90 
Sweet  Sultan,i2  bun.  4  o-iz  o 
Tropccolum,  \-z  bun.  10-40 


SEEDS. 

London  :  August  i.  —  The  seed  markets  this  week 
have  shown  a  good  seasonable  attendance  of  buyers, 
and  there  has  been  a  fair  trade  doing.  For  sowing 
white  Mustard  seed,  in  particular,  there  has  been  a 
brisk  demand,  under  which  the  aheady  scanty  stocks  of 
1876  seed  have  been  further  materially  reduced,  and  in 
fact  nearly  cleared  off.  New  Rape  of  fine  quality  is  now 
in  slightly  improved  supply — values  exhibit  considerable 
steadiness,  the  yield  having  proved  very  disappointing. 
One  or  two  handsome  samples  of  new  Enghsh  Winter 
Tares  have  arrived  on  Mark  Lane ;  but  for  these,  as 
well  as  for  Rye,  prices  are  not  yet  definitely  fi.\ed. 
Trefoils,  owing  to  the  uniformly  unfavourable  reports  of 
the  new  crop,  continue  to  be  very  strongly  held  ;  occa- 
sionally a  few  parcels  of  yearling  seed  have  changed 
hands  at  a  heavy  advance,  but  holders  generally  appear 
resolved  to  await  the  probability  ot  a  higher  range  of 
quotations  rather  than  quit  on  present  terms.  There  is 
also  a  better  feeling  as  regards  white  Clover  seed.  For 
Trifolium  incamaium  last  week's  currencies  are  well 
maintained  ;  at  the  comparatively  unremunerative  rates 
now  prevailing  thereiis  no,  great  inducement  for  farmers 
to  market  their  produce,  consequently  the  supply  to 
hand  keeps  in  narrow  compass,  and  a  firm  tone  charac- 
terises the  article.  We  have  a  good  inquiry  for  Swede 
seed  of  the  new  crop.  John  Shaw  6*  Sons^  Seed  Mer- 
chants, 37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C, 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  as  regards  Wheat 
was  extremely  heavy.  English  produce  was  is.  to  2s. 
per  quarter  cheaper,  while  a  similar  decline  may  be 
quoted  with  respect  to  foreign.  Some  new  Wheat  grown 
at  Headcorn,  in  Kent,  was  shown  on  the  market,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  what  the  season  is  likely  to  prove  in 
point  of  quality  it  may  be  mentioned  that  its  weight  was 
equal  to  fully  62  lb.  per  bushel,  while  the  total  growth 
averaged  about  six  quarters  per  acre.  Barley  was  about 
6rf,  dearer  on  the  week.  Malt  was  quiet,  on  former 
terms.  In  Oats  certain  descriptions  retained  an  advance 
of  Irom  bd.  to  is.  upon  the  quotations  of  this  day  week. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  Maize,  Beans  and  peas 
were  dull,  at  about  late  rates.  Flour  was  heavy,  all 
transactions  being  at  less  money.— -On  Wednesday  the 
Wheat  market,  under  the  influence  of  fine  weather,  was 
heavy,  and  any  pressure  to  sell  was  accompanied  with  a 
marked  reduction  in  price.  Spring  corn  was  compara- 
tively steady,  although  in  Barley  and  Oats  transactions 
now  and  then  occurred  at  rather  less  money.  Flour 
followed  the  movement  of  Wheat. — Average  prices  of 
corn  for  the  week  ending  July  28  : — Wheat,  64J.  6rf. ; 
Barley,  39J.  ;  Oats,  27J.  \od.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year;— Wheat,  475.  51;;.;  Barley,  31J.  ^d.\ 
Oats,  3 1  J.  -zd. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  there  was 
a  short  supply  of  beasts,  and  prices  were  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  on  Monday  se'nnigbt.  Sheep  also 
were  in  short  supply  ;  trade  was  not  very  brisk  for  them, 
yet  there  was  no  change  in  price.  Choice  lambs  were  in 
demand,  but  other  kinds  were  a  heavy  trade.  The  few 
calves  on  offer  made  a  fair  price.  Quotations  :— Beasts, 
4J.  bd.  to  5 J.  2i^.,  and  5^.  M.  to  6j.  2(/.  ;  calves,  5^.  to 
6j.  Q.d.  ;  sheep,  5.?,  6rf.,  to  6j.,  and  6.r.  40!,  to  js.  ;  lambs, 
7J.  to  8j.  ;  and  pigs,  4^.  to  55.— On  Thursday  trade  ruled 
quiet,  and  without  special  feature.  There  was  a  mo- 
derate supply  of  beasts  on  offer.  The  demand  was 
hardly  so  firm,  at  drooping  prices.  Sheep  were  quiet, 
but  tolerably  steady.  Lambs  sold  at  late  rates.  Calves 
and  pigs  were  quiet. 

HAY. 

At  Whitechapel  on  Monday  good  old  fodder  was  firm, 
but  there  was  not  much  trade  for  inferior  and  new, 
Prime  clover,  looj.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  85J  to  g5J-.  ;  good 
new  clover,  looj-.  to  i2o.r.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  goj.  to 
I24J-.  ;  inferior,  70^-,  to  855.  ;  new  hay,  8oj-.  to  looj.  ;  and 
straw,  44.5.  to  6oj^.  per  load.— On  Thursday  there  was  a 
fair  supply  of  fodder.  Trade  was  good,  and  prices  were 
firm.  Quotations  : — Clover,  prime  old,  looj,  to  ijps.  ; 
inferior,  85^.  to  955.  ;  good  new,  \qos.  to  i26j,  ;  hay, 
prime  old,  90J".  to  \i\s.  ;  inferior,  70J.  to  85f.  ;  good 
new,  80J,  to  looi,  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  6oj.  per  load. 
—  Cumberland  Market  quotations  :— Superior  old  mea- 
dow hay,  128J.  to  136J.  ;  inferior,  goj.  to  ii2j, ;  new 
hay,  goj.  to  ii2j-.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ; 
interior,  tioj.  to  117J.  ;  new  Clover,  goj.  to  112.^.  ;  and 
straw,  58^.  to  63J.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  reports  state  that  the 
supplies  of  Potatos  are  moderate,  and  trade  remains 
steady.  Kent  Regents,  i40J-.  to  iBoj. ;  Essex  do.,  130.1. 
to  iGo.t. ;  Kent  shaws,  120;,  to  1405.;  Essex  do.,  120J. 
to  150J. ;  kidneys,  i6oj-.  to  200J. ;  Early  Rose,  izos.  to 
160J.  per  ton. — The  imports  into  London  last  week  com- 
prised 1766  baskets  from  Rotterdam,  383  packages  394 
baskets  Antwerp,  104  packages  103  barrels  Hamburg, 
lag  baskets  52  sacks  37  packages  Boulogne,  198  baskets 
Bremen,  54  casks  Dunkirk,  and  12  packages  Palermo. 

COALS. 

The  prices  obtained  at  Wednesday's  market  indicate 
an  advance  on  those  current  on  Monday.  The  quotations 
were  : — Wylam,  17^'. ;  Holywell  Main,  17J, ;  Walls  End — 
Haswell,  20.^.;  Hetton,  205. ;  Hetton  Lyons,  iSj-,  yi,; 
Hawthorns,  t8.t,  30'.;  Lambton,  rgj.  6d.\  Seaton,  17J. ; 
South  Hetton,  20J.;  Tunstall,  i8j.  2,d.\  Chilton,  i8j.  ^d.\ 
Kelloe,  i8j-.  y{.\  East  Hartlepool  igj-.  c^d.\  South 
Hartlepool,  i8j.  3^.;  Tees,  19J.  ^d» 
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^^mh     HENRY    ORMSON,     il^fe 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER,    AND     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     ENGINEER. 


THE  BEST  BUILT  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    PRICES. 

Plans  and  Eslimales  given  for  Horticultural  Buildint^s  oj  every  description,  either  in   Wood  or  Iron. 

H.   ORMt;oN's  Work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  Building  and  Heating,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  and  at  many  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Country. 

PLAIN    AND    INEXPENSIVE    HOTHOUSES 

Designed  and  Built  with  a  stri.ct  regard  to  Economy  in  Price,  the  best  of  Materials  and  Workmanship,  and  Practical  Adaptation. 
Unsurpassed  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  erected  and  fitted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Surveys  made  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.    Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.   Tenders  for  Drawings  prepared  by  Architects. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES    ON   APPLICATION. 


HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER,    and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER, 
STANLEY  BRIDGE,   KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 


TH.P 


iienms. 


Anchors 
><4!IliON¥0]p 

Oielfflslord. 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  lias  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horticultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  Mansion 
liouse  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans  free. 


PAEHAI'S  PATENT  SYSTEM  OE  dLAZIia  WITHOUT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repairs,  and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip. 


New  ** Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

Willi  "  Tni'i'."  Hinge,  and  no  PrincipaK. 

The  Ridge  always  tits  close,  the  interior  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  the 

corners  are  secured  in  iron  angle  plates  ;  21-oz.  glass. 


WILLIAM  PARHAM, 

HorliLiiiluritl  Builder  and  Uot-ivnUr 
Engineer.^ 

NORIHGATE   WORKS,   BATH  ; 

AND  I 

280,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


'^"  specimen  Houses,  Frames,  &c., 
and  Drawings  of  impoitant  Works  which 
W.  P,  has  carried  out  may  he  seen  nt 
cither  addres.s. 


ILL  USTRA  TED     CA  TALOGUES 
and   PRICE  LISTS   free. 


Designs  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of  i  Extra  Strongf  Oucumber  or  Melon  Frames, 

charge    for  Horticultural    Buddings    and     With  2-inch  sashes  and  iK-inch  red  deal  frames,  secured  at  each  corner  wicli 
Hot'water  Works  of  any  magnitude.  j      two  wrought-iron  strap  bolts.    Glazed,  without  putty,  with  ai-oz.  glass, 
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EO.  WHEELER,  Nurseryman,  Seeds- 

^tAN  and  Florist,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Geo.  Wheeler's  Superb  Strain,  being  m 
habit  very  compact,  stout,  and  dwarf,  of  great  variety  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  marked.  Is  inferior  to  none.  Retail  packets, 
2r.  (id ,  IS.  6ii.  and  is.  each.     Trade  packets.  21J.  to  55.  each. 

G.  W.  distributed  his  first  raised  hybrid  Calceolaria  in  1830, 
at  2  ,r,  each  in  trade  ;  and  in  1832  supplied  many  sorts  of 
6  plan's  each  to  the  trade  at  425.  the  set. 

LMPERIAL  CABBAGE.— G.  Wheeler's  Improved  Genuine, 
aTter  a  test  of  about  half  a  century,  still  maintains  its  cliaraccer 
of  first-rate  Early.  A  limited  quantity  still  on  hand  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  ^d.  per  ounce. 

Prepaid  Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  post-free. 


F^^ 
V^l 


^^07rie^fci7^i^e^ 


m 


ET        CANNELL      begs,     to     inform     his 

*-  A  •  Customers.  Friends,  and  the  Public  generally  that  his 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  New  Soft-wooded  Plants 
and  the  best  older  varieties  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post-free.  H.  C,  w  ishes  to  draw  particular  attention  to  his  250 
varieties  of  ROSE  BUDS,  cuttings  of  his  unrivalled  collection 
of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Petunias,  Lobelias, 
Lantanas,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums.  Mimulus,  Pansies,  Violas, 
&c  ,  all  of  which  are  supp'ied  at  this  season  very  cheaply, 
and  many  thousands  of  Seedling  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  \s.  td. 
per  dozen,  are  now  also  ready  to  be  posted  off. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Rbrous  Peat  for  Orcliids,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &.C.,  £fi  6^.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,   for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  175.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,   S,  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R..  bv  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5^.  ^d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  105.  td.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  man  y  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  u..  3^..  and  10s.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
Limited). 

SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  3^.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardeiie?;  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

SCOTT^S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d. 
and  5^.  each.  The  larger  sizes  arc  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOT']',   The   Royal    Seed    Stores,   Yeovil. 

TE   B   B    S'        U    N    I    V 
FUMIGATOR, 
For      Greenhouses,       Conservatories, 
Ferneries,      Frames,     Poultry     Houses 
Infirmaries,    Ships,   Bed-rooms,   K:c. 

This  cheap  and  thoroughly  effective 
Fumigator  requires  no  .iitention  when 
once  lit,  no  fear  of  flaminjj,  no  waste  of 
material,  every  particle  being  given  off  in 
dense  smoke. 

Testimonial. — "  I  shall  never  think  of 

using  pots  again." 

Price  3J.,  large  size  45.  CiU.  each.     Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

FLANAGAN  and  SON, Seedsmen, gS.Cheapside, London, E.C. 

And  Wholesale  of 


E   R  s  A  L 


I.Cr.lSTHHEO 


CORRY  AND  SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 


J.CV^^heeler&Son 


ARE  THE 


WHOLESALE  AGENTS 

IN  GREA  t  BRITAIN 

FOR     THE     SALE     OF     THIS     VALUAni.E 

FERTILISER    AND    DISEASE 
PREVENTATIVE. 

Directions  for  use  will  be  sent  with  each  packet. 


For  Terms,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  apply  to 


J.  c 


59. 


WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


WASPS. — Gentlemen  who  have  Gardens  or 
Hothouses  are  invited  to  transmit  their  address  to  Mr. 
HAYTHORN.  Nottingham,  who  will  forward  free  by  post 
Patterns  and  prices  of  Haythorn's  HEXAGON  and  CHIS- 
WICK  NETS,  warranted  to  protect  all  kinds  of  Fruit  from 
Wasps,  Flies,  Birds,  &c.,  now  used  and  recommended  by  all 
the  principal  gardeners. 


NEW  SEASON'S  ARCHANGEL  MATS. 
— My  lirst  parcel  has  just  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  on  application.  TAGANROG  MATS, 
PETERSBURG  MATS  and  DUNNAGE  MATS,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

JAMES    T.    ANDERSON,     Importer,     149,    Commercial 
Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60J.  to  loas.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove.  405.,  501.  and  555.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at2ar.,30J. ,  and  35.1.  per  100;  and  ail  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Wliolesale  Russia  IVIat  MercliaiitB. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER  have  now 
received  from  their  Agents  at  Archangel  a  large  ship- 
ment of  new  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  which  they  are  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  Trade  only. 

James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ARCHANGEL, 
PACKING 


MATS  ^'^^''^#c'"'° 

RAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamboo  Canes,   Virgin  Cork,  &'c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 

HE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 

SHADING.—"  LaslinK  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat   or  cold,  keeping  a   fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  tlie  Queen,  for  AVindsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq. ,  i^c. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         . .  . .         . .      is.  lorf. 

3  yards  wide  . .         . .         . .      3s.  od. 

4  yards  wide  . .         . .         . .     3s.  io(/. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO  •  NETIING,  IJ.  6i.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

**"  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 

IR  J.  PAXTON'S   HOTHOUSES  for  the 

MILLION. — Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  ^d. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON.s,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 

O     H     N  B     O     W     M     A     N  . 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  ■)  „  „  „,„ 
VINERlES-all  the  latest  improvements,  k  T,/S.r> 
GLASSHOUSES-perfect  ventilation,  )  '"  *1"<'''' 

HORTICULTURAL    li  U  I  LD  ER  and  TI  M  B  E  R 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


is-T=fer-Ti^ 


SKTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Hhiitratlfns,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimoiiiils free. 

Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed  in    any  part  of    the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  ^  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
eONSER\  ^TORIES  and  GREENHOUSES  —All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  ib  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved   house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  lei,  Bunhill  Row.  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  kaiskd 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  IMagazhie  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  vtry  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Siratford-on-Avon. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Marlcers. 
Vr  A  W     AND     CO.'S    PATEN  T.— Prices, 

*-»-•-  Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Kosher'B  Garden  Edging  TUes. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially  .^.mi  ■-uiwmnr.T' 
suited  for  KITCHEN  *^^^^^^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they  >^^^ 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,  V-  ^^^---^ 
take    up  little    room,   and,  ^ 

once  put  down,  incure  no  r^^ 

further  labour  or  expense,  '" ^ 

as  do  "  grown "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F,  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W,  ; 
Kingsiand  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLAl'IT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3^.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for   Lining   VValls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

NETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES.  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds,  &c  ,  2  yards  wide,  3^.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  zoj. ; 
4  yards  wide,  kd.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  205. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING.sultedforanyofthealjovepur- 
poses,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6(^.per  yard;  4  yards 
wide,  \s.  per  yard  :  ^-incli  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  i^.  hd.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6j.  6af.  and  7J.  dd.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

THOMAS'S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.    508. 

Very  strong  and  durable.     Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  AND  si-ACED  2  FEET  APART,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

Th's  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES  :— 

6  feet  high,  63.  per  yard ;  7  feet  high,  7s.  per  yard, 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  -^s, 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  40^.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
I   38s   and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W, 
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SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING.  CANVAS,    &c.,    for    Shading.    Protectins;.   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.     For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  25,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


Is  in  use  over  many  thousand  miles, 

And  has  been  awarded  the  Medals  and  highest  Commendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

POWERFUL  WINDING  STRAINING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  INTERMEDIATE  IRON  POSTS, 

STRONG  and  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS. 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron   Fencing  known  for 

agficulttural  and  general  purposes. 


Continuous  Bar  Iron  Fencing. 


With  bars  sec.  re  1  by  F.  II.  S:  Co  's  Patent  Self-loclcinir  Joints, 
which  effectua  ly  prevent  the  uprights  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE   and    FiEi.D    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designed  for  the  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET   AND    GARDEN    GATRS, 
In  Great  Variety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Railing,  Tree  Guards, 

FRUIT  ESPALIERS,  WALL   FRUIT  TRAINERS.  &c. 
^g-   Ilbistralcd   and  Described  in    F.  M.  &•   Co.'s 
New  Catiilogue^  sent  on  application. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS, 

With  fittingscomplcte.  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  erected 

by  a  careful  mechanic. 


LONDON    BRANCH : 

1.  DFLAH^Y  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

oil  Faint  Ko  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  sub>;titute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  Is  us^-d  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Ca^tle.  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  Hattering 
testimonials  have  been  rttccived,  which  Hill  Si.  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application 

Sold  in  casks  of  abuut  30  gallons  each,  at  \s.  6ii.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Qii.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicitrd  Tf.stimonial  received  Mav  3,  1877. 

"T/ur  RyUys.  Alderly  Edge,  Manchester.— 'SXzi.^.t?..  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs. —  For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Clack 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
at  !  consider  it  tlw  I'cil  thing  knoioii/ur  the  prestrvntion  of  all 
outdoor  luork,  either  wood  or  iron,  that  re<iuires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully.  ALPKiiD  Lowp.,  |.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  lirierley  Hil!  Ironworks,  near 
Duclley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  E.C.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  he  obtained. 

CAUTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
H1LI.&  Smith  that  sputious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  imprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINF.URGH. 
Tbe  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway   and  Canal   Companies,   Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, £cc.,  &c.. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOE    WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations, 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    Post    Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDQATE    HILL,    LONDON,     E.C. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S   WALK,  DUBLIN. 
No  Agents. 


TOHN    MATTHEWS,   The   Royal  Pottery, 

0  Weston-super-Mere,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COT  TA 
VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  IIORDER 
TILES.  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality,  from  i  to 
30  inches  diameter,  stand  tlie  frost  and  stldoin  mm  ereen. 
ORCHID.  FERN.  SEED,  and  STRIKING  PANS.  RHU- 
BARl:  and  SEAKALE  POTS,  ftc.  Price  Lists  post-free. 
Streets  of  Designs,  6./.     Books  of  Designs,  is. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,ltc.^ 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHATVr  &  SON, 

q.  LOWER  THAMES  STREKT.  LONDON,  E.C. 
E.  &   Sun  have  always  a  large  Slock  in  London  of  ao-Iti.  by 
i2-iii.,  2o-in    by  14  in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in..  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 


RUSTIC 

Garden   Furniture 

IN 

GREAT     VAKIETY. 


Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables,  Chairs, 
and  Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers.  Garden  Rollers,  Water 
Barrow.s.  Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools,  Fancy  Wijeworl:, 
Birdcages.  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Furniture  at 
lowest  marked  prices. 

CA  TALOGUES    POST-FREE. 

THE  PANKLIB.\NON,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


ROSSER*RUSSELL 


lORTICULTURAL 

Warming 


ENGINEERS 


■VENTlLftTINCt 
\   SANlTARr 


/ITOITECTOI^E  /IPPLIEDTO  C0N3E  WTORIE? 


HB/\'flNG  APPyiR/TU^  OF  EVEf^Y   DE^<rHIP'lfIO". 

By  Hot  WATER.  Steam  OR  Warmed  Am 

See     illustrated  catalogue   Post  Free 
Designs  t  Estimates  om  Ap?i,icatidn. 


OFFICES 'tt-bHOWROOMS.46  CHARlNd  Gw&$: 

WORKS  •  Queens  Wharf  Hammersmith,; 


JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 

f'      and  Hot-water  En(;inkhk,  Wikr  Workhr.  Wkavei}, 
&c.,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44.  Elii^abeth  Street.  Liverpnnl. 

J.  K.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  e.\lensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  (eet  of  4-inch  piping- 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  a  WELDtD 
WROUGHT  IKON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  savinc  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the   Registered   LIVER   FRONT  for  large 
Boilers.   IRON   and   WIRE  WORK,   in  all    branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  fur  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

SILVER    MEDAL  .<>/ 

AWiKDED   .\T  ^^V^ 

Birmingham  Meeting,     yVo^ 
^t3   Eoyal  Agricultuial    ^^>^ 
Society,  ^    >^ 

1876. 
HIGHEST  HONOR 


Centennial  Dzhibition, 
Philadelphia, 

Specially  adapted  for   Pumping  in 
GentlenienB'    Houses    and    Grouiida. 
No  Labor  Kequired. 

HAYWAED  TYLER  &  Co., 

M,   WHIIEOBOSS    STKEET,   LONDON. 

CRITCHLBY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron  Box    !.ii^v»    a^,   v.ater-tight.       R,  Pipe     or   Supply  o 
Water  from  Boiler.      c,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating    Hot- 
Water.      E,  F.  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,   Pipe    for     Returning    Water   to    Boiler.        n,  I,  J,   K, 
Piston- Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept   at  different   dearees  of  heat,  or   the  circulation    of   water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
maybe   fitted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly  adapted    for   forcing    houses    where    top  and   bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for   working,  without  regard   to   the   position   of 
the  Boiler. 

The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  :  — 

"  lierkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot  Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  iis  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves.  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  praciicaliy  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  oiher  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  ojit 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly.  "R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans  furnished   for  Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and   Public  Buildings,      Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and   guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free, 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Ruilders, 
GROSVENOR    WORK.S,    CHELTENHAM. 

~         ST  E  V  B  N^ 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 


After  lone  experience,  has  proved  the  nv^t  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTINt;  BOILER 
extant;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par* 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  ^L-lkers, 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS.     Stc,    &c. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  arc  the  only  ones  m.ide  with  the  sanction 
and   under  the   inspection   of  the  inventor,    Mr.  Stevens— all 
others  being  base  imitations. 
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LOIDOI  AID  COTOTY 

BANKING  COMPANY. 


Esiahlished  in    1836,  and  J iicorporaied  in  1874  vnder 
"  The    Compaiiies'    Act,    1862." 


SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL - 
£3,750,000,    iu  75,000  Shaxes   of  £50  each. 

REPORT  ADOPTED  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING,  August  2,  1S77. 

Frederick  Francis,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance- 
Sheet  of  the  Bank  for  the  Half- Year  ended  the  ^oth  Julie  last, 
have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to 
Customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  Rebate,  and  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  Nett  Profits  amount 
to  ;ti22,889  iij.  Tod.  This  sum,  added  to  ;^ii,i66  8^.  yi. 
brought  forward  from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of 
;^i34,056  OS.  id. 

They  have  declared  an  Interim  Dividend  for  the  Half-Year 
at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb 
;£i2o,ooo,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^14,056  o^.  \d,  to  be  carried 
forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

TRe  Dividend,  ;^i  xis.  per  share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be 
payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or 
after  Monday,  13th  instant. 

Balance  Sheet  of  thr  London  and  County  Banking 

CoiMi'ANV,  June  30,  1877. 

Dr.  L  s.    d.  :^        s.    d. 

To  Capital  paid  up  '. .         . ,         . .         . .     1 ,500,000    o    o 

Reserve  Fund      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .        700,000    o    o 

Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for 

Customers' Balances,  &c.    22,364.730     i     5 
Liabilities  on  acceptances, 
covered  by  Securities     ..     2,233,925     2  10 

24.598,655     4     3 

Profit    and    Loss     Balance 

brought  from  last  Account         x  1,166    8     3 
Gross   Profit  for  the  Half- 
year,  after  making  provi- 
sion for  Bad  and  Doubt- 
ful Debts,  viz. :    ..         ..        349)679    o     7 

— — •       360,845     8  10 

;^27. 159.500  13     I 

Cr.  

By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head 
Office  and  Branches,  and 
with  Bank  of  England  ..     2,715,601     rj    a 

Cash  placed  at  Call,  and  at 
Notice,  covered  by  Secu- 
rities   2.731.937     2     8 

5.447.53S  II  10 

Investments,  viz.: — 

Government    and    Guamn- 

teed  Stocks  ,.         ..    2,822,997  iS     g 

Colonial  Government  and 
other  Stocks  and  Secu- 
rities ,.         ..         ..        279,317  12     6 

3,102,315  II     3 

Discoimted  Bills,  and  Ad- 
vances to  Customers  in 
Town  and  Country         ..  15,706,005  18    o 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for 
Drafts  accepted  by  the 
Bank  (as  per  contra)      ..     2.233,925     2  10 

■ 17.939.931     o  10 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lom- 
bard Street  and  Nicholas 
Lane, Freehold  and  Lease- 
hold Property  at  the 
Branches,  with  Fixtures 
and  Fittings 482.80219    8 

Interest  paid  to  Customers 5?, ''96  iS     5 

Salaries  and  all  other  Ex- 
penses at  Head  Office 
and  Branches,  including 
Income-tax  on  Profits  and 
Salaries  ..  134,615  n     i 

£■27,-^59.500  13     I 

Dr.                      Profit  and  Los.^  Account.  £       s.  d. 

.To  Interest  paid  to  Customers,  as  above          . .  52,296  18  5 

Expenses,  as  above        ..          ..           ,.          .,  134,615  it  i 

Rebate   on    Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New 

Account..          ..         ..         ..         ..          ..  39,876  19  3 

Dividend  of  8  per  Cent,  for  Half-year         ..  120,000    o  o 

Balance  carried  forward           . .         . .         . .  14,056    o  i 

j£36o,845     8  10 

Cr.  

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account,         11,166    8     3 
Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts      . .       349,679    o    7 

^360,845     8  10 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance 
Sheet,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)         MUNGO  McGEORGE,       ") 

WILLIAM  NORMAN.        yAndi/ors. 
RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  j 
London  and  Countj'  Bank,  July  26,  1877. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a 
DIVIDEND  on  the  CAPITAL  of  the  COMPANY,  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year  ended  June  30,  1877. 
will  be  PAYABLE  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office, 
21,  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches, 
on  or  after  MONDAY,  the  13th  instant. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN .  Gcwrai  Ma^a^er. 
21,  Lombard  Street,  August  3,  1S77. 


Metallic  HotHouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and    HOT-WATE  R 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street.  Birmingham.     Established  a.d.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5^.  each. 
S^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses   in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment, 


THE       CULTIVATOR.— 
A    Portusuese    Monthly    Agricultural    Journal,    which 

circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  meiitioned. 

Advertising  charges,  81/.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent   Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cumvaior,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F, 
Burvenich.  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  los.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  M idlandCounfies 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  35.  dd., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.G. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AOVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQU-A.TICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Jonrnal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTOR.AL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTCC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENGE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies;  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  4(f.  ;  Stamped,  5</. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birminghatn      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  go.  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  'W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  E.\change 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  np/iomitncni  io  the  Royal  Hoyiicultiiral  Society. } 

To      HORTICUL-TURAL      IMPLEMEN'T      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.    List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


'Works  on  Botany,  by  Sr.  Llndley. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY ;   or,  The  Art 
OF    Dekcribing     Plants     Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  is 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  An  Account  of  teie  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  Qi^coNCMV.  In  One 
Volume,  Syo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  ^^s. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
tural    AND     Physiological.       With    a    Glossary    of 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations.     9^.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  Sc /wo I  Botany  and  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

ITie  first  two  Parts  of  T/te  Elevienis  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  Svo  volume,  price  ^s. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  ScJiool  Botany. 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Eouvene 
Street.  E.C. 

EVUE   de  I'HORTICULTURE    BELGE 

et  ETRANGKRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kiclc.\-,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas. 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Huile,  J. 
Van  Volxem.  H.  }.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings, 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom: — One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Brn.Yelles.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

(^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them, 

ARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 

on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say.  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness._  Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN,  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W,C. 

WANTED,  about  the  last  week  in  August, 
a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER,  where  an 
Under  [Gardener  is  kept  and  other  assi-tance  given ;  must 
understand  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Vines,  Wall  Fruit, 
and  Houses.  Cottage  found.— C.  GORDON,  Newlimber 
Place,  Hurstpierpoint. 

ANTED    (10    miles    from     Town),    a 

respectable  and  industrious  Married  Couple,  the  Man 
as  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER— must  thoroughly 
understand  every  branch  of  the  profession,  including  Forcing 
—the  Wife  to  undertake  the  entire  Laundry  of  a  large  family, 
all  washing  materials  found.  Letters  must  state  full  particulars 
and  wages  required,  or  will  not  be  answered. — F.  P.,  Forest 
House,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

WANTED,  in  Yorkshire,  a  thorough  good 
industrious  GARDENER.  He  would  have  the  entire 
Management  and  Working  of  the  Houses.  Assistance  given 
for  outside  work.  Must  be  well  up  in  Vines  and  Fruit  Growing. 
Preference  given  to  a  total  abstainer,  and  one  whose  Wife  could 
make  herself  useful  if  required.  Must  have  first-class  references 
from  last  and  previous  situations.  Wages  30,^.  a  week  and 
cottage.— A.  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  VEITCH  and  SON,  Chelsea. 
London,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED  GAR^ 
DENER  (Outdoor),  married,  understanding  Pine, 
Peach,  and  Grape  .Houses.- Mr.  BAKER,  61,  New  Street. 
Birmingham. 

WANTED,  a  strong,  active  young  Man,  as 
UNDER  GARDENER,  who  has  some  knowledge  ol 
and_  will  take  an  interest  in  Flowers  under  Glass.  &c  ,  and 
willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden. 
—Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  wages  and  e.\perience,  to  Mr. 
PAINE,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 


WANTED,  12  miles  from  London,  a  Man 
and  Wife  (between  30  and  40  years  of  age),  without 
incumbrance— the  Man  as  COACHMAN  and  GARDENER, 
and  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  the  Wife  as  LAUN- 
DRESS, and  to  take  charge  of  a  small  furnished  house  adjoin- 
ing that  of  the  Advertiser.  Wages  3cxr.  a  week,  furnished  rooms, 
coals,  and  gas  found. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  M.  G.,  care  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Vickers,  General  Advertising  Offices,  Nicholas 
Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Propagator  of  Roses,  EliododendronB,  &c. 

PAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 
Man,  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  Gener.al  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  really  painstaking  Man.— Apply  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries.  Cheshunt,  N. 

Propagator  of  Roses,  &c. 

WB.  ROWE  is  in  want  of  a  thoroughly 
•  experienced  (Indoors)  Propagator  of  Roses,  and  Hard 
and  Soft-wooded  Stufl^.  He  must  be  well  up  in  this  department. 
and  to  a  clever,  §;ood  man  it  will  be  a  most  comfortable  and" 
permanent  situation.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  an  ex- 
perienced man  and  one  who  studies  his  employer. — Address, 
statingage,  qualifications,  salary  required,  &c.,  to  Barboiime 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 

ANTED,    in     an     old-established     Seed 

Warehouse  in  the  City,  a  competent  and  trustworthv 
Manas  HEAD  SHOPMAN  ;  he  must  be  of  good  address  and 
a  first-class  Salesman,  also  thoroughly  conversant  in  all  branches 
of  the  Seed  and  Plant  Trade  for  Home  and  Export. — Apply,  by 
letter,  with  full  particulars,  to  A.  E.,  32,  Aldermanbury, 
London,  E.C. 
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WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  Trade,  for  a  Provincial  Seed 
Establishment.  Must  be  ivell  disposed  and  of  good  address.  - 
Apply,  stating  particulars,  in  own  writing,  to  GEO.  P.  DARBY, 
Hertfordshire  Seed  Establishment,  Watfcrd. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  intelligent,  respectable 
young  MAN,  with.some  experience,  in  a  small  ReUiil 
Shop,  and  to  make  out  Invoices.  i*tc — State  age.  reference, 
and  wages,  to  JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman.  Downham. 

"XTp^ANTED,  as  COWMAN,  on  a' Nobleman's 

*  •  Estate,  a  steady,  industrious  Man.  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  tn  take  the  care  of  Dairy  Cows.  Milk.  &a.  Pigs,  and 
rear  a  number  of  Calves  in  the  year.  This  to  a  really  good 
man  would  prove  a  most  comfort-Tble  place.  None  need  apply 
but  those  who  are  fully  competent,  with  good  characters. — 
H.  HEPBURN,  Estate  Bailinf,  Scarisbrick  Hall,  Ormskirk. 

WANT     PLACES. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAIN G  AND  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Oentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London,  S.E. 


■p       G.      HENDERSON 

-*--'  •  AND  SON  have  many  e-\celleut 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  ■  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  last  employer.  —  A.  E., 
Hindon  Post-office,  Salisbur>'.  Wilts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ; 
thoroughly  competent  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Four  years  as  Head. — F.  T.,  2.  Eerchill  Terrace,  St.  Margaret 
Road,  Hanwell. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept. — Thoroughly  practical  in  all  departments. 
Good  character  from  previous  employer. —  198,  Hyde  Road, 
Ardwick,  Manchester. 

ARDENER    (He.a.d).  —  Married,     two 

children  (ages  g  and  10)  ;  thoroughly  competent  In  the 
profession.  Character  and  ability  satisfactory.  Leaving  his 
situation  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  late  employer. — 
H.  O.,  EfTord  Park,  Lymington,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head). —Age  30;  good 
practical  experience  in  all  garden  work  for  the  past  five 
years.  H.is  been  General  Foreman  at  Rendcomb  Park.  Good 
character.— W.  THOMPSON,  Mr.  Lawrence,  North  Carney, 
Cirencester, 

r:tARDENER    (He.a.d).  — Age    25,    single; 

\-^  Steady,  energetic,  and  proficient  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Vines,  Peaches,  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  the  general  routine 
of  Gardening.  Head  Gardener  four  years.— C.  TAGGETT, 
Ashley  Down,  near  Bristol. 

ARDENER  (Head).— J.  Rodgers,  for  the 

last  three  years  Gardener  to  H.  S.  Lucy,  Esq,.  Ch.^rlecote 
Park,  Warwick,  and  for  seven  years  Gardener  to  the  Honour- 
able E.  S.  P.  Jervis,  of  Aston  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield,  is  at 
liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  good  practical  Gardener.— Address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  30.  —  James 
Pahker,  who  is  now  leaving  his  present  situation  as 
General  Foreman,  would  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any 
Lady  or  Gentlemen  requiring  the  services  of  a  good  practical 
Gardener.  Can  give  good  references  as  to  character,  abilities, 
&c. — The  Gardens,  Savcrnake  Forest.  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

riLARDENER  (Head).— Age  32  ;  tliorouglily 

V-J  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruit.  Flov.eis, 
and  Vegetables.  Stove  and  fJreenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  highly  recommended.  Leaving 
through  death  of  employer.- W.  SEDGLEY,  The  Gardens, 
Manor  House.  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  39,  married, 
without  encumbrance  ;  ihotoughly  undtrsinr.ds  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  Wife  can  attend  to  House  during 
absence  of  family.  Leaving  his  present  employment  owing  to 
ihe  breaking  Up  of  the  esiabiishmcnt.  Can  have  unexception- 
able character  for  last  three  and  a  hall  years.  Suburbs  of 
London  prelerred.— J.  C  ,  Guisncs  Court,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

GAKDEN1:R  (HEAD)r~age^i,~man-red.— 
A  Gkntle.man  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener 
toany  Lady  or  Gtntletiian  requiring  a  really  useful  and  prac- 
tical man;  he  has  had  under  his  charge  for  ihree  year.^  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Glass,  large  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds, 
Patk.  Plantations,  &c.  ;  he  is  also  sober  and  trustworthy.- 
M    P.,  I'ost-ofTice,  Halslead,  Essex. 

f:^ARDENER    (Head).— Age   40,   marWed  ; 

^  Scotch;  twenty  years'  practice  in  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Improvements  and  Laying-Out  Ornarneiiiat  Planting 
Formation  of  New  Grounds,  Management  of  Home  Park, 
Stock,  Woods,  &c  ,  economically.  Twenty  years'  good  recom- 
mendations from  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  lie  has  served 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  a  moderate  remuneration 
expected.— R.,  la,  Devoiiahire  Street,  West  Kensington,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 
married,  one  child  (age  5)  ;  understands  Forcing.  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  I^nd  and  Stock  if  required.  Five 
years'  good  character  from  present  employer.— J.  GRIGGS, 
The  Gardens,  Highlands,  Mereworth,  near  Klaidstone,  Kent. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
forester. — Age  40,  married  :  of  varied  experience 
in_  all  kinds  of  Gardening  on  a  large  scale  in  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  England.  Seventeen  years  in  last  situation. 
Highest  references  from  last  employer. — A.  B.,  Eastington, 
Cirencester. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
B.\ILIFF"— if  Gardener  alone,  where  four  or  five  are  kepi. 
—Age  40.  married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches.  Sixteen  years  good  character. — 
V.  Z..  Post-office,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handed).— Age  39,  married,  two  children  ;  understands 
Forcing.  Glass,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Good 
character. — B.  C. ,  Post-office,  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 

C:i  ARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
-*  handed). — Middle-aged,  no  family;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  profession.  Good  character. — W.  BALL,  1,  Hooper 
Street,  Hornsey  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

/^ARDENER.  —  Age     25,    married  ;     good 

V -*  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  br.inches.  Good 
references. — J.  L.,  Post-office,  Bletchingley,  Siurey. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yaid.Garston.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  Other- 
wise, or  good  Second). — Age  25.  single  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  duties.  Twelvemonth's  good  character. — 
W.  S.,  It,  Railway  Cottages,  Tottenham. 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  good  Single- 
handed). — Good  character.  Reason  for  leaving,  un- 
comfortable bothy  ;  no  objection  to  a  comfortable  one.  Near 
Manchester  or  London.— J,  WATTS,  Gardens,  Bryanston. 
Elandford,  Dorset, 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden.  —  Voung,  Swiss  (French),  who  desires  to 
improve.  Good  references.  Three  years  in  England. — A.  C, 
2.  Berchill  Terrace.  St.  Margaret  Road,  Hanwell, 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
place,  where  three  or  four  are  kept, — Age  21.  Good 
character.  Country  preferred.  Please  state  terms. — F.  TRILL, 
14,  Haldane  Road.  Fulham.  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Se^cond),  in  a  good 
Establishment. — Age  23  ;  6  years'  experience  in  some 
of  the  largest  places  in  England.  Good  references  from  present 
and  previous  employers. — State  particulars  to  A.  B.,  11,  Hol- 
land Street,  High  Street,  Kensington,  London,  W. 

GARDENER    (Under).  —  Age~78.      Two 
years'  good  references. — J.    P.,  Atkinson  &  Wakelin, 
Booksellers,  Alford.  Lincolnshire. 

ARDENER  (Under).— Age  20.    Four  and 

a  half  years'  good  character  from  the   country.     Please 
state  W3ges.—W.  G.,  Mrs.  Cooler.  6.  Princes  Street.  Bank,  E.C. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Garden,  where  he  could  improve  himself 
in  Greenhouse  Work. — Age  i8  ;  four  years'  general  experience. 
—Address,  stating  wages,  to  WILLIAM  GARDNER,  19, 
Crouch  End  Hill,  Hornsey,  N. 

(^ARDENER,    and    DAIRYWOMAN.— A 

V-^  young  Man  and  his  Mother  require  situations  as  above 
noted.  Both  understand  their  dutie«.  No  encumbrance  ; 
family  all  grown  up  (the  father  died  eighteen  months  ago).  Can 
be  well  recommended.- C.  S.,  17,  Pembury  Street,  Siltmg- 
bourne,  Kent. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment. — Age  24;  good  experience.  First-class 
references.  —  G.  T.,  The  Gardeners,  Well  Vale,  Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment. — Age  25  ;  eight  and  a  half  years'  general 
experience.  First-class  character  from  present  and  previous 
situations  — W.  MARTIN,  The  Gardens,  Elsham  House, 
Grantham. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment— Two  and  a  half  years  in  last  situation. 
First-class  references. — A.  B. .  3,  Brunswick  Road,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N, 

To  the  Trade. 

FOREMAN.— Age  26;  has  had  twelve  years' 
good  experience  in  all  branches;  well  up  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Palms,  Orchids,  and  Stove  Plants.  Good  ch.aracter. — 
J.  B.,  13,  Alma  Terrace.  Hammersmit  h,W. 

T^"^OREMAN.— James    Dunn,   Gardener    to 

-1-  Colonel  Gascoigne,  Parlineton,  South  Milford,  Yorkshire, 
can  confidently  recommend  Henry  Wynch,  his  Foreman,  to  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  who  may  be  in  want  of  a  practical  and 
trustworthy  Gardener. 

FOREMAN  (Indoors),  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  25  ;  well  up  in  Plants 
and  Forcing.  Eight  years'  good  teference  from  previous  and 
present  situation.- G.  E.,  Norton,  near  Daventry,  Noilhamp- 
tonshire. 

To  NurBerymen. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  or  PROPAGA- 
tor  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Tree.s,  Conifera;, 
fi;c.  Fourteen  years'  experience  in  large  Nurseries,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Highest  teferences.  Stale  wages.— 
W.  C.,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Car  Colston,  near  Bingham, 
Nottinghamshire. 


To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (GENERAL,  Indoor),  or  FORE- 
MAN and  PROPAGATOR,  in  a  good-sized  Establish- 
ment- —  A,  B.,  10,  Eslington  Stieet,  Grassendale,  near 
Liverpoool. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  in  a 
Nursery  or  good  Market  Garden. — No  incumbrance. 
Twenty  years'  experience  in  London  Nurseries.  Five  years' 
character.  Country  preferred.  —  J.  H.  WELLS.  Ashford 
Nurseries,  near  Staines,  Middlesex. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  of  General  Nursery  Stock, 
couM  act  as  FOREMAN.— State  wages,  &c.,  to  P.  Z., 
3,  Ernest  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.— Wanted,  by  a  young 
Man  (age  27)  a  situation  under  Glass  in  a  good  Estab- 
lishment. Fourteen  years*  experience.  Good  references. — 
G.  S.,  Swainhill  Post-office,  near  Hereford. 

IMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good  Estab- 
lishment.—Age  18.  Two  vears'  good  character.  Would 
pay  a  small  Premium.— C.  H.,  Mrs.  Cloney's,  20,  Vackmores, 
Warwick. 


■JMPROVER.— The    Advertiser    can    recom- 

-*-  mend  a  young  Man,  21,  four  years'  experience,  to  any 
Gentleman  or  Head  Gardener  requinng  a  trustworthy  man. — 
W.  DUNCAN,  Newton  St.  Cyres,  Exeter. 

TMPROVER.— Wanted,    by    a    young    Man 

J-  (age  20),  a  situation  under  the  Foreman,  where  he  can 
improve  himself  in  the  Houses.  Four  years'  experience.  Can 
have  good  references  —Apply,  stating  full  particulars,  to  A.  B. , 
Post-office,  Long  Ditton,  S.W. 

GARDENER  and  STEWARD.  —  Under- 
stands Timber.  Repairs,  and  General  Estate  Manage- 
ment. Twelve  years'  high  recommendation  from  last  employer 
—JOHN  KITLEY.  Prospect  House,  Wells  Road,  Bath. 

STEWARD  and  GARDENER. —Age  36, 
Scotch,  no  family  ;  understands  the  Management  of  a 
Gentleman's  Estate,  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful 
in  a  place  of  trust.— J.  MORGAN,  Ainsdale,  Southport. 

AILIFF,     or     GENERAL     MANAGER 

(at  Michaelmas  or  Ladyday). —Age  45  ;  well  understands 
Stock,  Woods  and  Plantations,  Has  had  great  experience  upon 
large  Estates.  Seven  years  in  present  situation.  Highest 
references  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  under  whom  he  has 
served.— ALPHA,  Mr.  T.  Bowick,  Bedford. 

SHOPMAN  (HEAD).— Age  34;  capable  of 
Superintending  either  a  Wholesale  or  Retail  Business. 
Over  twenty  years  in  some  of  the  best  Houses  In  the  Trade  — 
MVOSOTIS.  9,  E.xchange  Street,  Norwich. 

SHOPMAN.— Age  22  ;  knowledge  of  Plants 
and  general  Nursery  Stock;  eight  years'  experience. — 
ILEX,  Mr.  Morgan,  Arthur  Villas,  Grove  Road,  Walthamstow, 
London. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Young  ;  good  experience  and 
first-class  references.       Disengaged    second  week  in  Sep- 
tember,— A.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronic /eOf(\ce,\W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  and   TRAVELLER.— Eighteen 
years'  experience  of  the  trade  in  all  it  branches.     Town 
or  country. — L.  W.,  79,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

SHOPMAN  or  TRAVELLER.— Has  had 
Upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  some  of  the 
leading  Houses  in  the  Trade,  and  can  be  well  recommended. — 
M.  D  ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Sf 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 
HOPMAN    or    WAREHOUSEMAN.— A 

^  young  Man,  with  nine  years'  experience  in  good  Houses, 
wishes  a  situation  as  above.  No  objection  to  travel  occasionally. 
Can  give  first-class  references.— R.  V.,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird, 
Seed  Merchants,  &c. ,  Edinburgh, 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),— Age  22  ; 
seven  years'  experience  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Good  character  and  references.— W.  A.  C,  Post-oflice,  Lintz 
Green,  Gateshead -on-Tyne. 

SEEDSMAN    (Assistant).— Age   19;    four 
years'  experience.      Good    reference,— W.   WEBSTER, 
Rose  Villas,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchiield  Street,  London,  W.. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID~~MAGNEsIa. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLsl 
—  Bowel  Complaints,  Diarrha-.a,- When  these  Diseases 
prevail  immediate  recourse  sliould  be  had  to  tills  Ointment, 
which  should  be  well  rubbed  two  or  three  times  a  day  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  the  intestinal  irritation  will  gradually  subside. 
All  intlammation  wilt  be  subdued  and  excessive  action  restrained. 
This  treatment,  assisted  by  judicious  doses  of  Holloway 's  Pills, 
i^i  applicable  to  all  forms  of  Diarrha-a  and  Dysentery  ntlendcd 
by  Heart  Sickness,  Griping,  Flatulence,  and  other  distressing 
and  dangerous  symptoms.  After  rubbing  in  the  Ointment  a 
flannel  binder  should  be  worn,  and  the  patient  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  farinaceous  diet  for  a  few  daye  till  the  urgency  of 
the  disease  has  been  diminished  by  the  preserving  employment 
of  these  remedies. 
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COLORADO    BEETLE. 


In  order  to  enable  our  Readers  to  recognise  this  Insect  should  it  appear 
in  our  Potato  Fields,  we  repeat  in  this  place  the  illustration  given  in  our  last 
number,  at  p.  1 1 3.  The  materials  for  the  woodcut  were  furnished  by  Mr, 
Andrew  Murray,  and  were  drawn  from  Nature  by  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith. 


THE     COLORADO     BEETLE     (NAT.     SIZE). 

The  colour  of  the  larva  or  grub  is  reddish  or  orange,  that  of  the  mature 
Beetle  ochre-coloured  with  ten  black  stripes  running  lengthwise  down  the  back. 
Once  the  identity  of  the  insect  is  established  beyond  doubt,  the  most  rigorous 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  increase  and  spread.  See  the 
Gardeners   Chronicle  for  July   14,  p.    38. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  WellinKton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnqw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinci:  of  Whitefriars.  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
said  WiLLtAM  Richards,  at  the  Oitice,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Pauls,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturdav,  August  4.  1877. 

Ai^ent  for  Manchester — John  Hrvwood,  Agents  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Mhnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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Now  Keady,  In  cloth,  I63., 
'J-//E    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 
-'  VOLUME  fur  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 

\V.  RICHARDS,  41.  WellitiKton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

LAMORGANSHIRE    HORTICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 
The    FIFTEENTH    ANNUAL    SHOW  will  be  held    at 
Cardiff,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  is.  when  THREE  HUN- 
DRED POUNDS  will  be  given  in  Prizes.     For  Schedules  and 

'' T^rwha^rgdrc"  ^DV^-^^P  P-^y^E,  Hon.  Sec. 

SUTTON    and    CHEAM      FLORI- 
CULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
President— Six  H.  W.  Perk,  Bart..  M.P  .  Wimbledon  House. 

The  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  the  above 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Tabor, 
M.A..  Cheam.  on  THURSDAY.  August  :6.  A  Military  Band 
will  be  in  attendance.  At  6  o'Clock  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M. P.,  will  distribute  the  Pnzes.  The  show  will  be 
opened  at  ar.  .M.  to  Subscribes  on  presenting  their  Tickets, 
and  to  the  Public  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  Admission  after 
4  o'clock.  II.    Children  half  price.        ,1,    n    r-HTTDri-r    c=^ 

High  Str^:et,  Sutton.  ^^-  ^-  CHURCH.  Sec. 

C^  6'VENTRY  and  WARWICKSHIRE 
FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  SECOND  SHOW  of  the  Season  will  be  held  at  Combe 
Abbey,  AUGUST  21.  Special  Prues  open  to  all  England  for 
best  collection  of  Fruit,  si.t  dishes.  £3,  ^3,  £^2  ;  for  three 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  £1,  £1  \  for  three  bunches  of  White 
Grapes,  £2,  £t.  Schedules  and  every  information  may  be  had 
on  application  to  tu^^c   wnr^cTrs-M   e 

32" Bishop  Street,  Coventry         ^HOS.  WIGSTON,  Sec. 

SANDY  antj  DI.STRICT  FLORAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  (Open  Show). 
The  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  FLOWERS, 
FRUIT.  YEGETABLES,  CAGE  BIRDS,  and  POULTRY, 
will  be  held  at  Sandy.  Bedford.shlre.  on  FRID.W.  August  3t. 
Prizes.  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  POUNDS.  Ten 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  In  Flower,  ist  prize,  .£10  ;  2d,  jC6. 
Four  Silver  Cups  for  Poultry.     Schedules  on  application  to 

E.  T.  LEEDS  SMITH    Hon.  Sec.  Sandy. 
W.  GREEN,  Assist.int  Sec,  Sandy. 

R  E  AT         INTERNATIONAL 

FRUIT    and     FLOWER     SHOW    at     CARLISLE, 
SEPTEMBER  C,  7  and  8. 

The  CoiTimittee  bee  to  announce  that  Lady  Musgrave,  Eden 
Hall,  has  kindly  increased  her  Prize  for  Table  Decorations, 
and  will  now  give  a  very  handsome  CUP,  valued  at  TWENTY- 
FIVE  POUNDS,  to  the  successful  Competltor-the  TIME 
for  ENTRIES  being  E.VrENDED  to  August  30. 

BXn  B~U  R  Y  "ITO  R  tTc  U'l  T  URAL 
SOCIETY.-SEPTEMBER  5  and  6 
SCHEDULE      OF      OPEN      PRIZES. 
No  Entrance  Fee. 

1.  TwelveSTOVEorOREENHOUSE    1st  Prize.        2d  Prize. 

PLANTS  111  bloom  ..  -.jLio    00     . .  Xs    o    o 

2.  Si>:    STOVE    or   GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS,  in  bloom  or  ornamental  500  ..  300 
1.  Twelve    ORNAMENIAL     FOLI- 

AflE  PLANTS        300..     200 

4   COLLECTION    ol    FRUIT,     not 

less  than  17  varieties  ..         ..         ..      300..     200 

5.  fJRAPES,  Black,  best  3  bunches    ..      200..     100 

6.  GRAPES,  White,  best  3  bunches  ..      200..     too 

7.  Forly-elcht    ROSES,    liot  less  than 

24  varieties      ..         ..         ..         ..      zoo.,      too 

8.  GLADIOLUS,  single  spikes,  12  vars.      100..      o  10    o 
The  Band  of  the  Royal  Marines  will  play  both  days,  and 

Ihe  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  the  <JX  FORDSHIRE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SflCIETY  will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 
Schedules  containing  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  to 
exhibitors  on  application  to      ^  j^j^yj^  HARTLEY.  Sec. 


NEW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 
'■  PRINCE     OF     WALES." 
Much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in 
every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes." 
Price  One  Guinea  each. 
WILLIAM  BULL,  F.L.S.,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

TRAWBERRY    PLANTS.— 200,000   Gad- 

baldi  and  twenty  other  varieties,  true  to  name,  at  151.  per 
looo,  for  cash. 

J.  B.  YOUNG.  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

/^RAPE  VINES,  fruiting,  in  pots,  js.  6if.  to 

V-*     loi.  6ii.  each  :  FIGS,  fruiting.  In  pots,  3^.  61/.  to  ss.  each  ; 
PEACHES,    NECTARINES   and   APRICtJTS,  fruiting,  in 
pots,  -JS.  6ct.  to  10s.  iid.  each.     Are  now  ready  to  send  out  by 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

To  tbe  Trade. 

ROSE         BLOOMS. 
Price  until  further  notice  8f.  per  100,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

PILOCEREUS  SENILIS. —  Fine^healthy 
plants,  covered  with  pure  white  hairs,  4  inches  high, 
2V2'  inches  diameter,  at  71.  6;/.  each  ;  5  to  6  inches  high, 
iM  inches  diameter,  10^.  ;  7  to  10  inches  high,  zj.^  to  3  inches 
diameter,  15^.     The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

FRIEDRICH  ADOLPH  HAAGE,  Jun.,  Nurseryman  and 
Seedsman,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

JEAN     VERSCH  AFFELT'S  ~  Nurseries, 

t/  1:14,  Faubourg  de  Eruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.   R.    SILBERRAD  and  SON. 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  of 
their  selected  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto   given   universal   satisfaction,   in    ss.,   2J.  fid.,  and 
15.  td.  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

OrcMds  from  Soutli  America. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB  COMPANY 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  NEW  LIST,  just  pub- 
lished, of  a  fine  consignment  of  CATILEYA  ACLANDI/E. 
CYRTOPODIUM  ANDERSONI.  ONCIDIUM  CRISPQM 
GRANDIFLORUM,  OiSJClDlUM  FORBESII,  and  other 
choice  kinds,  in  the  mist  perfect  condition,  and  at  very  low 
prices.  Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

TULES   DE  COCK,   Nursery.-\ian,  Ghent, 

''  Belilum.  olfers  AZALEA  INDICA.  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR.'EAJAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC/ENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

T  ILY  oFtHEVAIXEY.— I  beg  to  inform 

J— i  all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
ex'tra  strong  flowering  roots  at  45,?.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries.  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

HOLLYHOCKS.— Strong  Seedlings^  raised 
from  a  collection  of  the  very  finest  named  sorts.  25^. 
per  100,  cash. 

J.  JACKSON,  Nursery,  Kidderminster. 

AVIS'    IMPROVED     LARGE     HARDY 

GREEN  COS  LETTUCE.  — Market  Gardeners  and 
others  will  find  this  a  valuable  variety  for  present  sowing  ;  it 
stands  well  through  the  winter,  is  of  large  size  and  fine  quality. 
To  be  had  in  15.  p.ackets  of 

JAMES  E.  DAVIS.  Seedsman,  Baker  Street,  London  Road, 
lirighton. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. 

ANTED,     SECOND-HAND     4-INCH 

PIPING.  State  quantity,  if  fi.ved  with  Gutta-percha 
Rings,  and  lowest  cash  prices  per  yard. 

M.,  Merton  Abbey  Nursery,  S.W. 

R   I    C'  "^i<r~L~  Y        C   O    M    F    R    E   Y 

(SYMPHYTUM      A  S  P  E  R  R  I  M  U  M  ). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CO.,  155,  Fenchnrch  Street,  London. 

TANTED,^  Seedlhig"  PRIMULA^SINEN-   i 

SIS  FIMBRIATA,  red  and  white;  also  Seedling 
CINERARIA,  ready  for  potting  oil':  a  large  qnantlty  of 
GERANIUM,  Vesuvius,  cuttings.  State  price  and  parlindars 
to  J.  COWAN,  The  N'ineyard,  O.irston.  Liverpool.  I 

To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others.  1 

WANTED,    GERANIUM    CUTTINGS— 

Vesuvius,   Gem,   and    Master   Christine.      Also   good  | 

varieties  of  Tricolors,   Gold  and  Bronze.     State  varieties  and  i 
price  per  looo. 

M.,  The  Nursery,  Merton  Abbey,  S.W.  j 


G 
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Sutton'3  Choice  Strains  of 

FLORISTS'        FLOWERS. 
SUTTON'S      CALCEOLARIA     "PERFECTION," 
3i.  6,^.  per  packet, 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  PRIMULA,  31.  &/.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA,  2i.  bd.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  2s.  M.  perpacket. 
Post-free. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

ROTHEROE  and   MORRIS,   HORTi- 

CULTURAL,  Market  GARDSMand  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  gS,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  E.G.,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

r!    a^     p  e  tTt  H  U  G  U  E  N  I  n  , 

NfiGOCiANT,  ;\  Genlls,  France.  Cute  d'Or.  demande  H 
achetet  des  GRAINES  de  SAINFOIN  il  la  COMMISSION. 

RIMULA  sinensis  FIMBRIATA,  Reii 

and  White,  of  a  splendid  strain  ;  a  few  hundreds  to  be 
Disposed  of.  Strong  plants,  7^  6d.  ;  larger,  in  6o's,  ready  for 
48's,  \2.s.  per  103. 

The  Nursery,  30,  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 


IREE      FERNS.  —  DICKSONIA 

ANTARCTICA,  25  fine  Specimens,  from  Two  Guinea'?. 
A.  N.  MILLER,  Burnt  Ash  Lane,  Lee. 


w 


ANTED,    1000    MRS.    POLLOCK    and 
1000  VESUVIUS  CUITINGS.    State  price. 
JAMES    SOUTHERN,    Hcalon    Nursery,    Bolton. 


Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  GlatUoll,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON.  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  HolLand. 

UTCH  BULBS,  &C.— The  most  complete 

Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  p-ist-free  for  yi. ,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbrldge,  Suffolk. 

CAMELLIAS.— For  Sale,  in  two  lots,  double 
whites.  &c. ,  18  large  plants  in  pots.     AZALEAS  ditto. 
D.  WOOD.  Norwood  Nursery,  S  E. 

BMALLER  begs  to  annotmce  that  his  stock 
•  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other  varieties  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition  this  season.  He  has 
.ahso  a  large  quantity  of  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  SO- 
LANUiMS.  BUUVARDIAS.  &c.  The  usual  Trade  Sale  will 
be  held  in  September.  An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Burnt  Ash  Nursery.  Lee,  S.E. 

INIER^      NASH     AND     CO.'S      CATA- 

LOGUE    of    HYACINTHS,    and    other    DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.   Friends  who  have  not  received  a  copy  will  please  write, 
60,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Banlels'  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
IS.  6d.  per  packet,  post-free  is.  8d. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  their  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  prepared  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  The  Seed  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  — Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 

lANT  ROCCA  ONION.— The  largest  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sowing  ;  frequently 
weighs  from  2  to  3  lb.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  iniitructions,  is.  per  ounce,  post-free,  is.  3d. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Prince  of  Wale.-;, 
Norwich. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant, 
Worcester, 

Seedlings. 

WP.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nursery- 
•  MEN,  Dundee,  North  Britain,  are  now  booking 
Orders  for  Seedling  Forest  Trees,  S;c.,  for  the  coming  season. 
Their  i-yr.  and  2-yr.  seedling  Larch  are  fine. 

Quotationii  furnished  on  application. 

The  Formation  and  Improvement  of 
ARDEN     LAWNS,    CROOUET 

GROUNDS,  &c. 

Full  information  on  the  abuve  may  be  had  gratis  ami 

post-free  on  application  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reatting. 

Invaluable  for  FUllng-up  Vacant  Boot  Crope— 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING  AND  SOWING. 

GEE'S  SUPERIOR  BEDFORDSHIRE- 
GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Enfield  Market. 
Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed,  all  very  fine  strong  plants,  at 
3.?.  6d.  per  1000.     Terms  Cash, 

TURNIP,  MUSl'ARD,  COLE.  CABBAGE,  and  .ill  ot.ier 
kinds  of  Seeds  and  Plants  of  superior  excellence,  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden. 

See  CATALOGUES,  with  lowest  prices,  Testimonials, 
Opinions  of  the  Press,  &.C.,  on  application  to 

FRED.  GEE,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
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SALE    BY    AUCTION. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

MR.  J,  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  ^8.  Kint^  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.  DURING  the  MONTH  of  AUGUST, 
a  qiinntity  of  RARE  PALMS  and  OTHER  PLANTS  from 
Ghent,  incUidlrig  : — Aralia  filicifolia,  A.  gracillinia,  A.  ele^an- 
tissima.  CocosWeddelliana.  Geonoma  princeps,  Paiidanus  Pan- 
cheii,  Kentia  Lindeni,  K.  gracilis,  Pritchardia  filifera.  Calamus 
asperrimus,  Croton  Andreanum,  Livistona  Hoogeiidorpii,  &c. 

To  Florists  and  Jobbing  Gardeners. 

FOR    SALE,    a    SMALL   BUSINESS, 
in  main  thoroughfare  ;   very  cheap,  long  lease. 
Apply,  FLORIST,  Southampton  Street.  Camberwell,  S.E. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESSES  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  valuable  connection. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  the  North  of 
England  Nurseries,  Catterick  Bridge  and  Scorton.  are  open  to 
treat  with  a  gentleman^possessing  capital,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
business,  which  has  an  established  connection  of  nearly  50  years. 

The  Nurseries  consist  of  .about  60  acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
about  40  acres  of  which  are  stocked  with  a  choice  Collection  of 
Roses  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  There  are  good  Residences 
in  the  Grounds,  and  fine  Ranees  of  Glass,  close  to  the  Catterick 
Bridae  Station  of  the  Norlh-Eastern  Railway,  situate  between 
Darhngton  and  Richmond,  and  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  A  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  could  remain  on  security  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Possession  could  be  given  at  any 
time  as  a  going  concern.  Principals  or  their  Solicitors  only 
may  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

A.  E.  HARRISON.  Solicitor.  Church  Yard.  Rotherham. 

Midway  between  Croydon  and  Streatbam  Common. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  charmingly  situate  VILLA 
RESIDENCE,  standing  in  the  centre  of  about  2  Acres 
of  Grounds  laid  out  in  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens  and 
Croquet  Lawn,  finely  timbered  ;  the  House  contains  three 
Reception  Rooms,  six  Bedrooms,  Bath  Room,  and  usual 
Offices.  There  are  three  Greenhouses,  Stabling  for  Three 
Horses,  Coach  House,  Man's  Room,  &c. 

Orders  to  view  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  NICKERSON, 
Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  121,  Cheapside,  London,  E.G. 

Lordine  Court.  Ewliurst,  Sussex. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  Seven  Years,  from 
September  29,  1877,3  very  convenient  RESIDENCE, 
approached  by  a  Carriage  Drive,  containing  Dining  and 
Drawing  Rooms.  Office,  Kitchen,  Scullery,  Pantry,  Dairy, 
Cellar,  Wine  Cellar,  Seven  Bedrooms.  Bath-room,  and  Three 
Attics  ;  has  Indoor  and  Outdoor  \V.C.'s.  Well  of  excellent 
Water,  Rain-water  Tank,  Wood-room,  and  Wood  Lodge  ;  Hot- 
house, Greenhouse,  Two  Pits,  very  large  Garden,  well  stocked 
with  productive  Wall  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  including  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Nuts,  Peaches,  Cherries.  &c.  ;  Summer-house, 
Croquet  Lawn,  Three-stall  Stable,  Coach-house,  Harness  Cup- 
board, Cow-yard,  Lodge,  Pigstye,  Apple  and  Store  Room, 
Potting  Shed,  and  Outbuildings,  with  or  without  a  Paddock 
containing  sa.  2r.  23P, 

Lordine  Court  is  situate  about  6  miles  from  Robertsbridge 
and  Battle  Stations,  and  10  from  Rye. 

For  further  particulars,  and  orders  to  view,  apply  to  JAMES 
COLEMAN  VIDLER.  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  26, 
Havelock  Road,  Hastings,  and  (postal  address}  Magdala 
House,  Rye,  Sussex. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

Bv    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING.    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Pavliument) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

Tst.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages^ 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation.  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

ad, —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Euildmgs 
and  Cottages. 

5th,— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

Tiie  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
oluained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREV,  22,  Great  George 
Street.  Westminster.  S.W..  and  Salisbury ;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS.  CRISP,  and  CO.,  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  EC;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
V/,S.,  8tA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  Agents  for  the  Company 
111  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T,  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  Geovj;e  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Best  Hardy  Beddins  Plant. 
pLEMATLS    JACKMANIL— Flowers     rich 

V-.'  purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  succe.ss  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  grov/th.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  i^r,  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8,r.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


CHARLES    turner"  recommends  the 
following  for  a  continuous  supply  of  fine  flavoured  fruit, 
Prepared  Runners  are  now  ready. 
Those  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  vtarked  ivith  an  asterisk. 


Aromatic 
Beauty 
Dr.  Hogg 
Eleanor 

Frogmore  Late  Pine 
'Keens'  Seedluig 
Lucas 
Royally 
Sir  Jos.  Paxton 


■^■Auguste  Nicaise 

British  Queen 

Due  de  Magenta 

Elton  Pine 

James  Veitch 
^La  Grosse  Sucree 
^President 
*Sir  C.  Napier 
'''■Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury 


Descriptive     CATALOGUE     on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

S^TRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS.— Purchasers'  selection  from  Fifty- 
five  of  the  best  sorts  known.  For  LIST  see  large  Advertise- 
ment in  last  week's  Ga>dcners'  Chronicle,  -^s.  6d.  per  100,  our 
selection  ;  -zs.  6d.  per  roo.  201.  per  icoo,  all  true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK.  2  plants  is.,  12  for  3^.  6d. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  sj.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIERAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham^ 

NEW        and         CHOICE 
PLANTS. 
ABUTILON  TESSELATUM  )  Verybeautifulvar. green- 

,,  MARMORATAVARIEGATA  )  house  plants.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Gloxinias,  splendid  collection,  named  varieties,  zis.  per 

dozen,  flowermg  plants. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  PLENISSIMA,    double 

Poinsettia.  55.  each. 
PICOTEE,  Princess  of  Wales,  perpetual  flowering,   yellow, 

5J,  each. 
CARNATION,  Le  Grenadier,   perpetual    flowering,  scarlet, 

IS.  each. 
MONOCH/ETUM  ROBUSTUM,  2^.  6d.  each. 
MIMULUS   MOSCHATUS    HARRISONI.    large    plant.s, 

TROPyEOLUM,    Firefly,    invahiable    for    winter  flowering, 

15.  6d.  each. 
HELIOTROPE,  Bouquet  des  Violets,  1.1.  each. 
HYDRATSIGEAPANICULATAGRANDIFLORA,  is.  each. 
PHLOX,  Miss    Robinson,  pure    white,  very  sweet,  equal  to 

Stephanotis  to  cut  from  is.  each. 
Any  of  the  above,  in  strong  healthy  plants,  postage  or  package 
free. 

FREDERICK  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  Regent  Street, 
Leamington, 

Bedding  Violas  and  Pansies. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of 
their  celebrated  BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES, 
which  for  some  months  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  great 
beauty.  The  collection  in  their  Pitrig  Park  Nursery  numbers 
upw.irds  of  130  sorts,  so  that  intending  purchasers  have  an 
opportunity  rarely  offered  of  making  the  best  possible  selection. 
Blooms  can  be  sent  by  post  on  recerpt  of  six  stamps. 

D.  &  Co.  .also  call  attention  to  their  SEEDLING  FANCY 
PANSIES,  which  are  remarkably  fine  this  season. 

Seed  Warehouse,  i,  Waterloo  Place.  Edinburgh, 

(Established  upwards  of  a  Century.) 

¥w      P  E  iTX  R  G  O  N  I  U  M  S  . 

PRINCE  of  WALES  (Bull),  -s.  each. 

ROYALTY  (Perkins),  5s,  each. 

BEAUTY  of  OXTON,  is.  M.  each, 

CAPTAIN  RAIKES,  11,  each, 

MARIE  LEMOINE,  is.  each. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA,  is.  each. 

LE  2o  FI5VRIER  ~1 

VOLONTE  NATIONAL 

PROGRESS  t(Lemoine's) 

MANIFESTATION  I  2S,  6d.  each, 

REVEIL  DE  LA  FRANCE     1 

LA  DEMOCRAT                      ; 
The  Collection  of  the  above  twelve  splendid  varieties 
for  251.,  postage  or  package  free. 
LUCIE  LEMOINE,  double  white  Ivy-leaf,  2s.  6rf.  each, 
WONDERFUL  (G.  Smith),  double  scarlet,  is.  each. 
IIDME.  AMELIA  BALTET,  best  double  white,  is.  6s.  each. 
Post-Office  Orders  payable  to 
FREDERICK.    PERKINS,  Nurseryman,    Regent    Street, 
Leamington.  

Arundlnaria  falcata  (true), 

BURGESS,  KENT  AND  SONS  can  supply 
fine  Specimens  of  this  lovely  hardy  Bamboo,  raised  from 
seed  produced  by  plants  which  flowered  at  Trentham  in  1872. 

Plants  in  6-inch  pots,  2  feet  6  inches  high,  5s.  each  :  ditto  in 
10-inch  pots,  los,  6d.  each. 

Larger  Specimens,  5  feet  high,  with  30  or  more  stems, 
21s.  to  42s.  each. 

E.\tra  Strong  Forcing  Clumps  of  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA, 
205.  and  25.T.  per  100. 

The  Nurseries,  Penkhull ;  and  Seed  Warehouse,  London 
Road,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


New  Plants  for  1S77. 

BS,  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1S77  is  now  ready,  and 
m\i  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  P.aradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

QTRAWBERRY    PLAINTS,  — Strong    well- 

C^  rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  3^.  6d.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection  :— Aromatic,  Amateur,  Anan.-is  Per- 
petual, A.-cot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Eicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Pans,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans.  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Elton 
Pine,  Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific.  Enchantress,  Eliza, 
Fairy  Queen.  Filbert  Pine,  Frogmore.  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch.  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucrie,  Leon  St.  Lannier,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
j\Iarguerite.  Newton  Seedling,  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales.  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier,  Priiiciss  of  Wales.  Royalty.  Sir  J. 
Pa.>:ton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle.  Sir  John  Falslaff,  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine.  Countess,  Vicomtesse  HericartdeTliury. 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, 2S.  6d.  per  100,  20s.  per  1000,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  2  plants  i.':..  12  for  3s.  6d. 

PRIINIULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  2^-  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham, 


E. 


HEATHERSIDE  NURSERY, 
between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey,  The;attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS,  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  ; 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pols,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-lree. 
Address,    HENRY     SHEPHERD,    Manager, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c. 

LIHUM     GIGANTEUM      SEED. 

CG,  VAN  TUBERGEN,  JUN,,  Haarlem, 
•  Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  now  ready,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application, 

G.  G.  Van  T.  has  a  quantity  of  fine  fresh  SEED  of  the  mag- 
nificent LILIUM  GIGANTEUM,  which  he  now  offers  to  the 
Trade  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz.  ; — In  Packets  of  loo  Seeds, 
IS.  3af.  ;  500  Seeds,  5s.  ;  1000  Seeds,  8s.  41/,  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  his  Agents, 

Messrs  R.  SILEERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.G.,  who  will  also  forward  Catalogties 
on  application. 

GEO,  WHEELER,  Nurseryman,  Seeds- 
MAN  and  Florist,  Warminster,  Wilts. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Geo.  Wheeler's  Superb  Strain,  being  in 
habit  very  compact,  stout,  and  dwarf,  of  great  variety  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  marked.     Is  inferior  to  none.     Retail  packets. 
zs.  6d.,  IS.  6d.  and  is.  each.     Trade  packets,  zis.  to  5^,  each. 

G.  W.  distributed  his  first  raised  hybrid  Calceolaria  in  1830, 
at  21J.  each  in  trade;  and  in  1832  supplied  many  sorts  of 
6  plants  each  to  the  trade  at  42s.  the  set. 

IMPERIAL  CABBAGE.— G.  Wheeler's  Improved  Genuine, 
after  a  test  of  about  half  a  century,  still  maintains  its  character 
of  first-rate  Early.  A  limited  quantity  still  on  hand  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  2d.  per  ounce. 

Prepaid  Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  post-free. 

Fine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

G.    HENDERSON    and 

SON    can    supply    Seed     of    the 
following  ;  quality  of  strains    are  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  :  — 
PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA, 

mixed     colours    or    separate,    2s.    6d. 

per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA, 
double-flowered,  mixed,  2^.  6d.  and  51. 
per  packet. 
PRIMULA     SINENSIS     FIMBRIATA,    Maiden's    Blush, 

new  double,  zs.  6d.  and  55.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA  and  CALCEOLARIA,  2^.  6d.  each  packet. 
CVCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GRANDIFLORUM,    i^.    and 

2S.  6d.  per  packet. 
PANSIES,  best  English,  and  blotched  flowers,  is.  6d.  each  pkt. 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  2^  6d.  each  packet. 


CHOICE     FLOWER     SEEDS 

For    Present     Sowing. 

Our  own  superb  strains,  guaranteed  of  unsui-passable  quality. 
Post-free  on  receipt  of  P.0.0.  or  Stamps. 

Per  packet — s.  rf. 
AURICULA,  choicest  mixed,  alpine  ,,         .,  6i/.  and  i    o 

CALCEOLARIA  HVBRIDA,vervchoice,  mixed  is.  ,,26 
CINERARIA  HYBRIDA,  from  named  flowers.,  is.  ,,26 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers  rs.  ,,26 
HOLLYHOCK,  Prize  English  ..  ,.  . .  M.  „  i  o 
INDIAN  PINR,  splendid  double,  mixed  ..         ,.04 

MIMULUS,  Clapham's  superb,  very  fine 10 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLOR.^— Forget-me-not  ,.06 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English 6(f.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicest  mixed..  ,,  is.  ,,26 
POLY .ANTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  choice  ,,         ,,      10 

STOCK,  Brompton,  scarlet  Giant 06 

,,     E.ast  Lothian,  splendid  . .         ,.         ..         .,         ,,06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  very  choice,  mLxed 06 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mi.xed        ..6rf.andi    a 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS,  12  fine  varieties    ..60 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts.  Pansy,  Holly- 
hock, &c 46 

DANIELS     BROS., 

ROYAL    NORFOLK    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
Norwich. 

TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTURE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  lor  planting  out,  15^. 

to  iSs.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 

buds,  30J.  to  36,r.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens.  5r,  to  7J.  6d.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSHS  of  1877,  30J.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 

lo-incli  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  361.  to 

421.  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-ORANSTON   &   CO. 
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CARRIAGE  FREE 


SUTTONS 


,.      mrMBS.f/CSSCCD  £STABLISHM£Nr.       , 


PR  I  CFn  LISTS  POST  FR  EE. '' 

SUTTON'S 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FOR    PRESENT   SOWING. 


CABBAGE. 


Sutton's 
Imperial. 

The    best    Cab- 
bage     for     spring 
Ube      If  sown   the 
first      or      second 
week    m    July    it 
H  produce  beau- 
\  t  ful  Cabbages  for 
arly   «piing    use. 
HcTds        cone- 
haped  very  large, 
hrm     ind  of  mild 
fla\our 

i  per  OHJtce. 

ALSO 

Per  oz. — s.  d. 

Enfield  Mar- 
ket..        ..08 

Nonpareil     ..06 

Early  Dwarf 
York  ..06 

Red   Pickling  i  o 


CAULIFLOWER. 

Sutton's  King  of  the  Cauliflowers. 

Rfay  be  sown  in  August,  for  transplanting  in  March  and  April 

for  the  first  main  crop. 

Price,    IS.    6d.   per  packet. 


ONION.— Ifew  Queen. 

A  valuable,  new,  and  distinct  variety,  being  the  earliest  of 
all  Onions.  Sown  in  March  it  conies  to  maturity  in  July,  or 
sown  in  July  it  is  fit  for  use  the  following  autumn.  It  is  of 
beautiful  mild  flavour,  and  strongly  recommended. 

Per  packet,  \s.  &d. 
The /oUmuing  varieties,  so-jjH  in  yuly  aiid  August,  will  come 
to  a   very  large  size  during  tJie  Jblltrtviug  Spring   and 
Summer : — 

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  (the  largest  variety) 
LARGE  EARLY  RED  ITALIAN 
LARGE  EARLY  WHITE  ITALIAN     .. 
GIANT  LATE  RED  ITALIAN    .. 
GIANT  LATE  WHITE  ITALIAN 


Per  oz  —s.'d. 


Vegetable  Seeus  up  to  12  ounces  in  weight  sent  by  post 
with  a  charge  of  41^.  for  the  is  ounces,  or  20s.  worth  free  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

THE    QUEE'NS    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 

pOCOA-NLTT        FIBRE        REFUSE, 

■^  newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  is.. 
bags  included  ;  or  Truck-load,  251.  Delivered  free  to  any  rail 
in  London. 

J  STEVENS  AND  CO..  Fibre  Works,  Greyhound  Yard,  134, 
High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

PEAT,  good  Brown,  of  the  best  quality,  at 
£1  per  ton,   put   on  rail    at    Kracknell  Station.   South- 
western   Railway.        Fresh    SPHAGNUM,     10s.    per    bag. 
REIGATE  SILVER  SAND,  four-ton  trucks,  12J.  per  ton. 
W.  PURSEV,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Flbroua  Peat  for  OrcUds,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &.C.,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas. 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds.  171.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Elackwater,   S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R..  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  $s.  6d.  oach. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  tos.  Cd.  per  sack. 

WALKER  ANo  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 


WORTHINGTON       SMITH'S 


SlillS 


IN     SOLUTION. 

All  PARASITES  sink  under  SALUS  IN 

SOLUTION. 
All  PLANTS  are  at  once  greatly  benefited 
by  SALUS  IN  SOLUTION. 
Can  be  used  through  the  Syringe,  Vaporiser,  or  Water- 
ing Pot. 


A  14  lb.  box  of  SALUS  is  sufticient  for  100  gals,  of  water. 
A  7  lb.  box  of  SALUS  is  sufficient  for  50  gals,  of  water. 
A  Sample  Packet  of  SALUS  is  sufficient  for  5  gallons  of 
water. 

14  lb.  for  143. ;  7  lb.  for  7a. ;  Sample  by  post  for  Is.  4d. 

SAI.I/S  is  so/das  an  excessively  fine  pozuder,  and  can 
be  used  in  a  dry  state  if  desired. 

"  1  feel  it  a  public  duty,  as  well  as  a  personal  pleasure  of  the 
highest  kind,  to  be  able  to  record  this  fact,  and  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Smith  on  the  success  of  his  SALUS  in  eradicating 
the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Dibease. 

"  The  whole  of  our  plants,  old  and  young,  soon  got  infested 
with  the  disease,— they  are  now  in  robust  health,  without  speck 
or  spot,  and  are  swelling  off  and  ripening  fine  crops. 

"  The  early  Melons,  badly  afTected  at  one  time,  are  now 
carrying  an  enormous  load  of  fine  fruit — about  a  hundred  in  a 
small  house — so  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  powers  of 
SALUS  and  grateful  to  its  discoverer. 

'■  Melons  treated  with  SALUS  took  the  First  Prize  at  the 
/^te  of  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society. 

"  Our  POTATOS  were  all  dressed  with  SALUS— for  the 
last  six  weeks  their  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  There  is 
an  immense  crop  of  tubers,  all  sound,  in  these  gardens."  ZJ.  T. 
Fish. 

"  Potatos  are  in  very  good  condition.  Some  little  disease 
has  shown  itself  in  the  haulm,  hut  we  have  not  found  it  com- 
municated much  to  the  tubers,  I  have  planted  all  my  crop  with 
SALUS."  William  Hard,  Stoke  Edith,  Hereford. 


ORDERS     FOR     SALUS 

CAN   BE   SENT   DIRECT   TO 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON     SMITH, 

15.     MILDMAY    GROVE,     LONDON,     N. 


A  Microscapic  Preparation  of  the  actual  Resting-spores  of 
the  Potato  Fungus  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  oj  2s. 


SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroiighly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  j^.  6d.,  2S.  6d. 
and  5s.  each.  The  larger  si2es  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOTT.   The    Royal    Seed    Stores.   Yeovil. 

SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,&c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  2S.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  iSsg, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  3^,,  and  10s.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
Limited). 


J.C.AVheeler&Son 


WHOLESALE   AGENTS 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

FOR     THE     SALE     OF     THIS     VALUABLE 

FERTILISER    AND    DISEASE 
PREVENTIVE. 


Boxes  containing    7  lb. 
„  „         141b. 


...       ys. 
...     s^s. 


A  packet  {undei'  12  ounces)  will  be  sent,   post  free,   on 
receipt  of  sixteen  stamps. 


J.  C.WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

59,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,   E.G. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES,  NURSERY- 
MEN'S and  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES. 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  finest  Kent  and  Hampshire  Peats,  Yellow 
Loam,  Leaf-mould,  coarse  and  fine  Sand,  Sphagnum,  all 
Manures,  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels. 
Russia  Mats,  Eaffia,  Pot  Covers,  Hyacinth  Glasses,  Tiffany, 
Scrim,  Tarred  Twine,  Coir  Yarn,  Garden  Pots  and  Tiles,  and 
every  Horticultural  Requisite.  Write  for  free  Price  List. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade.  Delivered  free  within  4  miles  of 
Covent  Garden  at  List  Price.     4s.  i-er  Ton  Cartage  allowed 

IF   FETCHED    1"K0M    CaSTLE   StREET,    LoNG   AcRE. 

M.  H.  BENTOTE,  Horticultural  Sundriesman,  8,  Castle 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  :  3  mifiutes  from  Covent  Garden. 
Open  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  morning  for  Market  Customers. 
Factory,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

RUSSIAMATS.— A  large  Stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  60s.  to  loar.  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove.  40^.,  50J.  and  55^.  per  loo  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  zar.,  30?.,  and  35^.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street. 
London,  E.G. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  —  ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.G. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK. 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.C 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  :  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


Under  tbe  Patronage  of  tbe  Queen. 

SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  BAISFD 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  -Stratford-on-Avon. 

HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  i5-oz.,  12^.  6d.  ;  21-oz. , 
if  J.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-0Z.  4ths,  36.1.;  3ds,  46J.  per  300  feet; — ^21-oz,  4ths,  ■\6s.\ 
3ds.,  46^.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  3,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

RosHer's  Garden  Edging  Tllea. 


1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

made    in    materials     of    great     durability.       The 
■?!>:/ r;.7uiJ?-iK::T^>E3U  P'-"i""er    sorts   are    specially  ^^-rvr.. 
'^^^m^^^^^r^  ^'uted       for       KITCHEN  *^^- 


GARDENS,  as  they  ^^^^K 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,  ''—  '^^-^ 
take    up   little    room,    and,  ^ 

once   put  down,  incure   no  -^^ 

further  labour  or  expense,  '    ■'   ^ 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS, 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.  Balconies,  &c.. 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining   Walls  of  Dairies. 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.   Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  Sic. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO..  Brick  and  Tde  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain   as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in    London,  or  dflivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post^ 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.E-— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Hnll  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Di.stouqt  to  the  Trade. 
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B    O    S    B    S. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

KING'S   ACRE,   HEREFORD. 


THE 


(Established    1785.) 

LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  lull  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  2|  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Bose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 

QUANTITY  and   QUALITY. 

NEW  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

TEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  IN  POTS. 

CLEMATISES,  IN  POTS,  of  best  New  and 

Old  Sorts. 
ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES,  IN   POTS. 
VINES,  IN  POTS. 

Also,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
grown  Outdoor  NURSERY  STOCK  in  this 
part  of  England. 


LISTS    FREE. 


EWING    &    COMPANY, 

THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK   NURSERIES,  EATON, 
NEAR  NORWICH. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

EXTENSIVE   COLLECTIONS, 

Showing  variation  in  colour,  of  deepest  green 
and  purple,  and  brightest  gold  and  silver, 
assuming  habits  pyramidal,  spreading,  and 
weeping ;  leaves  entire,  or  cut  and  divided 
like  Ferns,  spotted,  or  variegated — planted  in 
groups  to  show  contrast  of  form  and  colour- 
now  in  great  beanty  at  THE  ARBORETUM, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Isleworth  Station. 

CHAS.  LEE  &  SON,  Proprietors, 
THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Roses  for  Bedding,  should 
visit  Sunningdale  Nursery,  where  the 

"QUEEN    OF    BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE) 
Can  be  seen  in  unwonted  beauty. 

At  this  moment  a  bed,  25  by  50  feet,  has 
22,500  buds  and  flowers  upon  it. 


The  Nursery  is  only  Jive  m/nutes'  walk  from  the  Sun- 
ningdale Staiiony  South-  Western  Railway. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established    1785. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    k   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    /N    EUROPE. 

W^  I  L  L.  I  Alvi      bIjITl,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS,    KING'S  ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 


NE^^^      STRAWBERRIES. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  Orders  for 
the  two  following  Strawberries,  which  are  offered  by  them  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  they  can  with  confidence  recommend  : — ■ 

LOXFORD    HALL    SEEDLING. 

Fruit  large  and  handsome,  conical,  occasionally  flattened  and  Cockscomb  shaped,  seeds 
prominent,  skin  bright  crimson,  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  exquisitely  flavoured.  This  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  from  a  cross  between  British  Queen  and  La  Constante, 
and  retains  the  rich  flavour  of  the  fornier  with  the  sturdy  robust  growth  and  fertility  of  the  latter. 
Awarded  First  Prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions. 

9s.  per  dozen ;  60s.  per  100. 


PIONEER     (Laxton). 

Fruit  medium-sized,  obovate  and  conical,  seeds  rather  prominent,  very  dark  red,  flesh  firm, 
bright  red,  of  a  fine  brisk  rich  flavour  ;  plant  of  very  vigorous  growth,  a  great  cropper,  and  very 
early.     Received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


9s.  per  dozen;    60s.  per  100. 


A /I  other  kinds  also  ready  in  small  pots,  and 


%  from  open  ground. 


DESCRIPTIVE    PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BAEGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST,,  LONDON,  S.E.  f 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackjriars  Bj-idge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PKICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATAIiOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE     IMPROVED      FLUED     or     CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER.  „     „ 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).     See       PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENP  BOILER, 
p.  665,  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  :    "TUBULAR"  and  EVERY  OTHER  BOILER  of  known 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).         :  Merit  of  Excellence. 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  {1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


Per  packet— J',  d, 

CALCEOLARIA,  Williams'  Superb    Strain.   5^. 

3J.  6i/.,  2^.  6i/.,  and     i     6 
From  Capt.  CoSENS,  AberysHuith,  May  13,  1877. 
"  The  Calceolarias,  from  the   seed  Capt.    Cosens  had   from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired— they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired." 


PRIMULA.  Williams'  Superb  Strain,  Red,  White, 

or  Mixed       ■  ■         . .         . .     5-^- ,  31.  M.,  2S.  6d.,  and     i     6 

PRIMULA    SIETENSIS     FIM8RIATA     COCCIITEA 

(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substance       . .  ..50 

From  Mr.  F,  DENNtNG.  Gardiner  (a  J.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Yardslcy, 
February  26,  1877. 
*'  Dear  Sir,  —  I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Show,  held  last  November,  I  tooK  the 
ist  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas,  six  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  with  seeds  supplied  by  you." 


CINERARIA,  Weatherlll's  Extra  Choice  Strain. 

51..  3J.  6/.,  2i,  dit.,  and  i  6 
FromWx.  J.  We^t,  Gardener,  Clteadon  Park,  May  21,  1877. 
"  Sir,— Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  ui 
bloom  some  time,  have  been  and  arc  now  the  adiiiiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  thii  neighbourliood.  Habit  very  dwarf  and 
»^mpacl,  quite  equal  to  the  drawing  in  your  catalogue  " 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM     GIGANTBUM 

(new) 2B.bd.   and     5     o 

Do.,       do.,       do.,      Wmiams'  Superb  Strain, 

5^.,  3J.  td.,  2S.  6d.  and     i     6 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST 


n:s^- 


1877. 


RICHMOND    HILL. 

PAINTERS  and  poets  have  been  busy  on 
this  spot  for  several  generations  with  their 
brushes,  pens,  and  pencils.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole 
has  recently  added  a  very  gorgeous  painting  to 
the  previously  existing  store  of  matter  descrip- 
tive of  the  landscape  around  Richmond  Hill. 
We  "hail"  the  picture  cordially.  "Hail"  is 
the  word  which  commences  several  poetical 
addresses  to  the  Hill,  as,  for  instance,  "  Hail, 
fair  Parnassus  of  the  British  Isles  ; "  "  Hail,  the 
hill  which  boasted  Tempe  shames!"  In  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian  there  is  an  unaffected 
description  by  a  writer  who  never  stood  on  tip- 
toe when  he  wrote,  nor  "  smote  a  deep-toned 
shell "  as  a  prelude  to  English  verse.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  is  conducting  Jeanie  Deans  to  the 
touching  scene  of  her  interview  with  Queen 
Caroline.  "After  passing  through  a  pleasant 
village,  the  equipage  stopped  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  where  the  beauty  of  English  land- 
scape was  displayed  in  its  utmost  luxuriance. 
They  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  to  gaze  on  the  unrivalled  landscape  which 
it  presented.  A  huge  sea  of  verdure,  with 
crossing  and  intersecting  promontories  of 
massive  and  tufted  groves,  was  tenanted 
by  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which 
seemed  to  wander  unrestrained  and  un- 
bounded through  the  rich  pastures.  The 
Thames,  here  turretted  with  villas  and  there 
garlanded  with  forests,  moved  on  slowly  and 
placidly." 

Such  a  scene,  ever  changing  in  its  aspect, 
must  be  always  new.  The  Duke  was  familiar 
with  the  spot.  He  may  have  thought  of 
the  grander  hills,  the  lake  and  glens  of  In- 
verary,  but  he  delighted  in  Richmond  Hill,  and 
had  himself  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
at  no  great  distance.  "  This  is  a  fine  scene," 
he  said  to  his  companion  ;  "  we  have  nothing 
like  it  in  .Scotland." 

Thomson,  author  of  Tlie  Seasons,  had  his 
tree  here  in  the  park,  and  wrote  some  verses  on 
Richmond.  He  was  a  very  good  poet  on  sub- 
jects that  were  congenial  to  his  mind,  but  in 
tragedy  was  too  comic  to  be  quoted  by  any  but 
an  unkind  critic.  This  is  what  he  says  of  the 
purely  English  landscape — level,  rich,  and 
green — which  Nature  has  produced  here  with 
the  damp,  tree  and  grass-forming  brush  which 
she  uses  in  our  climate  : — 

"  Thy  Hill,  delightful  Sheen  !  Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape  ;  now  the  raptured  eye, 
Exulting,  swift  to  huge  .\ugusta  send  ; 
Now  to  the  sister  hills  that  skirt  her  plain  ; 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
#  #  *  *  • 

Slow  let  \\s  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames, 
F'air-winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twit'nam's  bowers,  to  royal  Hampton's  pile. 
To  Clermont's  terrass'd  heights  and  Esher's  groves. 

#  •  *  # 

Enchanting  vale  !  beyond  whate'cr  the  Muse 
Has  of  .'Vcbaia  or  Hcsperia  sung.  " 

The  reader  cannot  but  feel  complimented 
that  the  very  obliging  and  polite  poet  should 
put  on  evening  costume,  and  assume  a  pair  of 
stilts  before  he  begins  to  sing.  The  process 
shows  respect  for  the  reader's  person,  but  it 
does  not  improve  the  verse. 

As  to  the  "  boundless  landscape,"  during  a 
fog  you  may  hear  the  steamboats  puffing  down 


the  river  some  minutes  before  they  emerge  to 
view,  and  there  is  then  no  boimdary  between 
the  invisible  distance  and  that  which  can  be 
seen  ;  but  on  clear  days  the  furthest  horizon  lies 
not  much  further  than  Maidenhead.  You  see 
from  the  terrace  (or  from  the  lop  of  the  "  Star 
and  Garter,"  which  adds  four  storeys  to  the  in- 
considerable height  of  Richmond  Hill),  Cooper's 
Hill,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  and  Windsor ;  and  a  few  steps 
further  on,  within  the  gateway  of  the  Great  Park, 
St.  Paul's  comes  into  view  across  the  level  turf. 

.All  the  world  knows  that  the  view  from  Rich- 
mond Hill  is  perfect  ;  but  it  is  a  short  instead 
of  long  view,  bounded  by  a  low  line  of  hills 
which  rarely  e.Nceed  15  to  20  miles  distance. 
Windsor  is  within  16  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 
The  flatness  of  the  country  alone  gives  so  low 
an  elevation  even  such  command  of  landscape 
as  it  possesses.  Leith  Hill  and  St.  Martha's  in 
the  same  county,  and  some  other  sandhills,  as 
well  as  the  chalk  ridges  between  Dorking  and 
Guildford,  are  higher  than  Richmond  Hill,  and 
command  a  far  wider  country,  bounded  by  the 
South  Downs,  and  far  more  varied  prospect  ; 
yet  Richmond  is  unrivalled  to  the  Londoner 
coming  out  for  the  day  in  June,  steeped  in  the 
luxury  of  repose  after  hard  and  profitable 
labour,  and  enjoying  here  a  double  prospect, 
including  the  scenery  and  the  lobster  salad  and 
champagne  which  may  be  obtained  in  the 
hotel. 

All  English  landscapes  gain  by  the  lights  and 
shadows  cast  upon  the  scene  by  a  changing  sky. 
Chobham  Ridges  in  the  distance  may  be  sponged 
out  by  a  passing  cloud  till  the  shadow  drifts, 
and  tents  and  troops,  and  perhaps  the  raging 
of  a  mimic  battle,  arc  added  to  the  picture. 
The  curtain  is  continually  falling  and  rising, 
and  the  distant  villas  or  villages  are  seen  and 
unseen  according  to  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  "  moving  accidents  "  of  the 
"  field."  The  rivers'  windings  are  concealed 
at  this  time  of  year,  except  for  a  short  distance 
under  the  base  of  the  hill,  by  the  thick  blind 
of  foliage.  The  country  appears  an  undulating 
forest,  the  eye  being  placed  at  too  low  a  level 
to  command  the  intermediate  fields  between 
the  woods,  the  hedgerows,  and  the  copses.  An 
American  "  guessed  the  country  wanted  clear- 
ing!" 

In  one  of  Mr.  Jesse's  pleasant  volumes  he 
claims  for  the  coimtry  which  may  be  seen  from 
Windsor  Casilc,  the  spot  where  three  poets 
have  resided— Milton,  Pope,  and  Gray.  To 
these  great  names  two  others  may  be  added, 
including  that  of  Thomson.  Charles  II.,  look- 
ing towards  the  spire  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill 
from  the  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  used  to 
apostrophise  it  as  "  the  visible  church  !  "  We 
may  therefore  add  r,yron,  whose  connection 
with  the  school  at  Harrow  is  known  to 
readers  of  the  poet's  life.  Thomson  resided  for 
years  in  a  cottage  close  to  the  Queen's  Laundry, 
and  looking  upon  the  old  Deer  Park;  and 
Windsor  Castle  may  be  seen  from  any  un- 
obstructed spot  near.  He  wrote  The  Seasons 
here.  His  little  estate  with  the  large  garden 
came  to  be  called  Rosedale  from  Mr.  Ros's, 
who  succeeded  the  poet,  and  enlarged  his 
residence. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  house  was  occupied  by 
Lord  .Shaftesbury.  It  has  now  become  a  hos- 
pital, standing  in  a  garden  much  diminished  in 
size  by  the  encroachments  of  dwellings,  which 
now  cover  the  site  of  the  alcove  beneath  the 
Chestnut  where  the  poet  loved  to  meditate,  and 
where,  as  a  tablet  once  informed  the  visitor,  he 
"  sang  the  seasons  and  their  change."  The  little 
old  cottage  has  been  enclosed  and  included  in 
the  larger  building,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  birthplace.  It  is  behevcd  that  the  easy 
habits  of  an  inactive  life  shortened  the  poet's 
days  ;  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  of 
a  coltl  caught  on  the  river,  and  was  buried  in 
the  parish  church  A.I).  174S.  //.  Eveishcd. 
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DENDROBIUM    AINSWORTHII. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  we  published  a  figure, 
here  reproduced  (fig=.  30  and  31),  of  this  handsome 
hybrid  Orchid,  then  blooming,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time.  Even  in  this  adolescent  state  it  at  once  secured 
the  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate  when  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  We  were  greatly  pleased  and 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  late  Whitsuntide  show  at 
Manchester  to  see  what  a  splendid  specimen  this  young 
seedling  had  formed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Its 
appearance  as  there  shown  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving  from  a  photograph  (fig.  32). 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthii  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  the  Dendrobes,  and  one  which 
will  be  sought  after  for  general  cultivation  whenever 
it  is  obtainable.  The  white  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  rich  rosy^purple  blotching  of  the  lip, 
present  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasing  combination, 
and  these  high,  decorative  qualities  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  profusion  in  which  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced. We  reproduce  the  original  figure  for  the 
purpose  of  contrast,  and  to  show  at  a  glance  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made  within  so  short  a  period. 

A  second  seedling  from  the  same  batch,  called  D. 
Ainsworthii  roseum,  has  been  flowered,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Manchester  show  above  alluded  to  in 
company  with  the  plant  here  pourtrayed.  This  was 
noticed  in  our  report  of  the  show  in  question.  It  is 
much,  in  the  same  way  as  the  original,  but  has  a 
broader  purple  spot  covering  a  larger  proportion  of 


stood,  that  we  could  accuse  him  of  a  fault  when 
putting  the  plant  Under  Aerides, 

I  have  often  undertaken  the  analysis  and  have  at 
hand  rich  materials,  including  a  fresh  inflorescence 
recently  sent  by  Mr.  Bull.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


ROOT   PRUNING. 

Root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  been  so  often 
noticed  in  your  pages  that  I  fear  I  may  be  out  of  place 
in  calling  attention  to  this  all-important  operation, 
but  as  fruit  crops  are  so  very  light  this  season  there 
could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  operating  on  trees  that  may  require  it. 

My  attention  was  called  to  it  the  other  day  by  a 
friend  writing  to  ask  my  opinion  about  a  lot  of  fruit 
trees  he  had  taken  charge  of.  His  question  was, 
"What  shall  I  do  with  our  Apple  and  Pear  trees? 
They  are  as  full  of  gross  young  wood  as  Willow  trees." 
Before  I  notice  old  neglected  ones,  I  will  begin  with  a 
few  remarks  about  the  planting  and  training  of  young 
ones.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  knife 
except  in  the  formation  of  young  tree?,  I  prefer  regu- 
lating their  growth  by  root-pruning — the  more  we  cut 
the  more  we  get  to  cut.  In  large  orchards,  where  the 
trees  are  left  to  take  their  natural  habits,  it  is  very 
little  used. 


of  the  ri)Ots,  spread  them  equally  over  the  surface, 
and  cover  them  with  some  fresh  loam.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  I  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  level 
the  surrounding  soil.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  drop,  I 
have  them  nicely  trained  by  driving  a  few  stiff  pegs 
into  the  soil  3  or  4  leet  from  the  stem,  then  run  a 
wire  round  the  top  of  them,  which  is  fastened  by  a 
few  hooks.  To  this  I  tie  the  bottom  branches  as 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  position  as  possible.  If  the 
trees  looked  full  of  wood  it  is  wonderful  how  this 
operation  seems  to  lessen  their  number.  If  well 
done  they  look  as  if  done  by  an  expert  in  Azalea 
training. 

From  this  time  forward  give  up  using  the  knife, 
unless  you  cannot  find  time  to  use  your  finger 
and  thumb.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  again  lift 
the  roots  back  to  where  I  left  them  at  the  last  lifting, 
raising  them  nearer  the  surface.  This  periodical  root- 
pruning,  if  performed  early  in  the  season,  does  not 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  crop  the  following  season, 

I  will  now  notice  the  old  neglected  trees.  I  would 
at  once  carefully  remove  all  superfluous  shoots,  re- 
taining a  few  where  there  was  space  for  them.  They 
generally  form  nice  bearing  wood.  As  soon  as  sap  had 
risen  into  the  eyes  of  the  cut  shoots  I  would  begin 
root  pruning — the  earlier  in  the  season  the  better, 
according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  trees.     I  cut 
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the  lip,  and  is  equally  handsome  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  Mitchell  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  hybridising  experiment,  and  Dr.  Ains- 
worth  on  the  possession  of  two  such  rare  beautie?. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

Vanda  testacea,  Rckl).  jil. ;  Aerides  testa- 
CEUM,  Lindl.  Onh.  23S  ;  Aerides  Wighti- 
anum,  Lindl,  I.  c,  and  WalL  Cat.,  No,  7320; 
Vanda  para'-iflora,  Lindl.  B.  Heg.  xxx.. 
Misc.  57. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  old  species  is  nearer 
Vanda  ccerulescens,  GriflF.,  than  anything  else,  but  it  is 
distinct,  however,  in  the  colour  of  the  petals,  and  the 
callus  on  the  base  of  the  lip.  One  might  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  oldest  name,  since  A.  testaceum  and  Wighti- 
anum  were  published  with  descriptions  at  the  same 
time.  One  might  say  that  Aerides  Wightianum,  being 
a  WalUchian  name,  had  the  priority.  My  opinion  is  that 
Wallich's  Catalogue  gives  no  authority  for  priority,  for 
the  names  there  given  have  not  won  sanction  by  an 
accompanying  description.  Let  us  add  that  there  is 
already  a  Vanda  Wightii,  and  that  A.  testaceum  comes 
before  A.  Wightianum  in  Dr.  Lindley's  book.  Those 
who  keep  the  oldest  name  given  in  the  genus  may 
write  Vanda  parviflora.  This  question  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult  one.  I  believe  one  cannot  give  an  answer  for  all 
cases.  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  it  best  to  keep  the 
oldest  specific  names  of  the  plants  for  all  things 
published  at  periods  when  the  limits  of  genera  were 
not  well  established.  After  such  an  arrangement,  I 
would  not  acknowledge  names  recently  given  in  the 
wrong  place.  Now  the  original  Lindleyan  genus  of 
Aerides  is  very  different  from  what  the  excellent  author 
thought  later  to  be  Aerides  ;  and  for  this  reason,  I 
believe,  his  older  species  were  not  so  clearly  under- 
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Young  trees  for  kitchen  garden  borders  and  quarters 
are  generally  trained  as  pyramids,  and  as  such  I  will 
notice  them.  When  planted,  see  that  they  are  not 
planted  over  deeply,  and  their  roots  nicely  spread  out. 
Do  not  use  any  gross  manures,  only  maiden  loam,  to 
give  them  a  good  start.  Pears  on  the  Quince  should 
be  planted  out  enough  to  cover  the  union  of  the  stock 
and  scion.  I  prune  rather  closely  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  their  respective  growths,  not 
to  encourage  grossness,  but  to  secure  sufficient 
branches  to  lay  the  foundation  for  handsome  symme- 
trical trees.  In  summer  pruning  I  only  remove  super- 
fluous laterals.  In  winter  pruning  I  cut  back  the 
leading  branches,  according  to  their  respective  gro  wths, 
shortening  the  leader  well  back  to  get  plenty  of  lateral 
branches ;  I  don't  summer  pinch  the  laterals  of  young 
trees — as  for  winter  pruning,  they  are  generally  cut 
further  back  than  they  have  broken.  In  bearing  trees 
it  is  all  the  pruning  required  except  the  regulating 
of  laterals,  of  which  there  is  no  great  quantity  in  well 
root-pruned  trees. 

By  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  they  will  be  getting 
nice  trees,  and  well  furnished  with  branches  to  form 
handsome  pyramids.  Early  in  the  autumn  I  have 
them  carefully  lifted,  open  a  trench  round  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  stem,  carefully  follow  the  roots  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  stem,  then  return  the  soil 
back  to  within  8  or  10  inches  of  the  surface  level, 
treading  it  firmly  down,  then  cut  any  bruised  parts 


a  deep  trench  round  them,  deep  enough  to  meet  with 
all  their  roots  j  I  then  have  the  soil  carefully  forked 
away  from  the  roots,  following  them  nearly  up  to  the 
stem.  I  find  a  few  pegs  useful  to  peg  the  roots  out  of 
the  way  of  the  workmen,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  roots 
more  than  possible  ;  they  are  easier  raised  to  the  sur- 
face when  retained  a  good  length.  The  soil  is  now 
levelled  back  and  well  trodden  in  to  within  about 
15  inches  of  the  surface.  I  place  3  or  4  inches  of  good 
fresh  soil  on  the  top  of  this,  then  carefully  prune  all 
the  bruised  parts  of  the  roots,  spread  them  nicely  on 
the  fresh  soil,  a  person  with  a  spade  placing  some  on 
the  top  of  them,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places, 
and  when  all  is  nicely  levelled  up  the  work  is  finished. 
I  may  notice,  that  if  the  trees  are  at  all  tall,  and 
in  an  exposed  position,  it  is  advisable  to  root-prune 
them  at  twice,  two  sides  one  year  and  the  other  two 
the  following  year,  if  the  check  has  not  been  sufficient 
for  a  time. 

The  next  time  they  are  root-pruned  I  dig  a  trench 
round  them  a  little  further  than  where  I  left  them  at 
the  last,  and  fork  the  soil  away  till  I  come  to  the 
former  cuts.  I  then  prune  as  before,  and  carefully 
cover  up.  It  is  not  well  to  leave  them  till  they  show 
signs  of  grossness. 

I  think  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  return  and  superior  quality  of 
the  fruit.  It  takes  very  little  more  time  to  root-prune 
than  it  does  to  remove  the  faggot-wood  out  of  them ; 
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besides,  in  their  neglected  state  they  are  only  worthless 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  I  question  very  much  if 
there  is  any  more  useful  fruits  than  good  Apples  and 
Pears  ;  many  prefer  them  when  in  good  condition  to 
Grapes  and  Pines,  but  when  smothered  up  in  dense 
masses  of  unnatural  foliage  they  cannot  attain  either 
their  proper  size,  colour,  or  flavour. 

To  persons  about  planting  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  for  kitchen  garden 
borders,  or  where  there  is  but  limited  space  ;  they  are 
of  a  dwarfer  habit,  fruit  earlier,  and  do  not  throw  out 


of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  plants  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Mr.  Kurz  says  his 
own  studies  of  this  group  were  commenced  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Buitenzorg,  Java,  many  years  ago, 
but  owint;  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  procuring 
the  different  species  of  Bamboos  growing  in  British 
India,  and  owing  to  his  desire  of  studying  them  all  in 
Nature  instead  of  from  dried  specimens  only,  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  treat  only  of 
the  Bamboos  of  those  countries  of  which  he  had  the 
best   material  at   hand,    and    these   are    chiefly  the 


being  raised  as  they  are  above  the  ground.  They  are 
usually  built  for  a  single  family  only,  but  the  Dyaks 
of  Borneo,  like  the  Naga  hill  people  and  other  tribes 
of  the  eastern  frontier  o(  Bengal  and  the  Karens  of 
Burmah,  build  large  communal  houses  often  200  to 
300  feet  long  by  50  to  100  feet  broad.  These  are 
divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  families, 
which  often  amount  to  100.  Mr.  Kurz  says  : — "  I 
have  often  seen  tays  (this  is  the  name  by  which  the 
communal  Karen-houses,  or  rather  villages,  are 
known)  which  were  raised  as  much  as  30  feet  from 
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luch  strong  roots.  This  stock  is  not  generally  so  much 
sought  after  as  it  deserves  to  be.  E,  W. 


BAMBOO  AND  ITS  USES*. 

The  simple  words  which  constitute  the  title  of  this 
pamphlet  form  a  sufficient  foundation  upon  which 
might  be  built  a  book  of  much  greater  extent,  and 
yet  Mr.  Kurz  has  managed  to  say  a  very  great  deal, 
and  perhaps  all  that  was  necessary  to  say,  on  a  group 

Bamboo  anditi  Uii'i.    By  Sulpiz  Kurz,  Curator,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Calcutta.    Calcutta  ;  Central  Press  Company. 


Bamboos  ot  the  Malayan  countries,  of  which  a  very 
fine  living  collection  exists  in  the  botanical  gardens 
of  Java. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Uses  of  the  Bamboo  Gene- 
rally "  we  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
not  only  the  records  of  the  author's  own  experience, 
but  facts  gathered  from  the  writings  of  other  travellers, 
which  the  author  fully  acknowledges.  Though  the 
Bamboo  is  used  for  almost  every  purpose  in  domestic 
use,  its  value  as  a  building  material  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  Houses,  we  arc  told,  that  are  built  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  of  the  Malays  and  Burmans 
are  not  only  of  good  appearance  but  are  also  healthy. 


the  ground,  and  when  the  people  therein  rushed  to 
one  side  the  whole  structure  would  hang  over.  One 
cannot  look,  then,  upon  the  tay  without  thinking  it  in 
imminent  danger  of  tumbling  down,  but  the  elasticity 
and  strength  of  the  numerous  supporting  Bamboo 
culms  effectually  prevent  any  such  accidents.  The 
space  under  these  houses  usually  is  used  as  sheds  for 
cattle,  pigs,  fowls,  c\:c.  Fishermen  often  build  their 
houses  solely  of  Bamboo,  on  Bamboo  or  Palm  poles, 
far  out  in  the  tidal  rivers  and  sheltered  bays  of  the 
sea,  so  that  they  stand  in  the  water  up  to  near  the 
floor  with  every  recurring  tide." 
For     walking-sticks     the     Malayan     and    Indian 
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Bamboos  are  not  so  much  used  as  those  of  Japan,  and 
are  derived  chiefly  from  various  species  of  Arundi- 
naria.  The  well-known  Japanese  Pepper-canes  are 
the  produce  of  a  species  ot  Phyllostachys.  Those  of 
Phyllostachys  nigra  are  very  elegant  and  smooth,  but 
have,  like  a  i^^  other  of  the  small  kinds  of  Bamboo, 
their  joints  alternately  semiterete.  Mr.  Kurz  fully 
bears  out  the  suggestion  made  in  a  paper  recently 
communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society  and  published 
in  'W^JjuntaJ,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  I,  that  the  jointed  walk- 
ing canes  imported  from  China  and  known  as  Whangee 
canes,  and  referred  to  a  species  of  Piiyllostachys,  are 
the  underground  and  not  the  aboveground  stems.  On 
this  point  he  says: — "In  some  species  of  Phyllo- 
stachys (P.  nigra)  the  shoots  creep  as  rhizomes  a  long 
way  under  the  ground  before  their  ends  come  to  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  send  out  lateral  shoots  from 
their  joints  at  certain  distances,  which  similarly  burst 
from  the  ground,  and  finally  grow  out  into  dense 
shrubs.  This  species,  therefore,  covers  in  a  short 
time  large  areas  by  this  process,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  check  its  spread." 

On  the  rate  of  growth  of  Bamboos  Mr.  Kurz  enters 
rather  fully,  and  refers  to  notes  on  the  subject  that 
have  appeared  in  our  own  columns.  The  application 
of  Bamboo  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  a  subject 
that  has  created  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  of 
late,  and  in  the  book  before  us  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
China  it  is  the  principal  material  used  for  this  purpose, 
for  which  it  is  cut  while  it  is  quite  green  and  then 
scraped  into  shavings,  the  thickest  of  which  are  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows  and  the  finer  are 
macerated  in  water  and  made  into  a  paste  or  pulp 
which  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  isinglasF, 
from  which  paper  of  various  qualities  is  made  and  is 
of  great  strength.  From  these  notes  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  information  on  the  uses  of  Bamboo  this  work 
of  Mr.  Kurz  is  a  veritable  handbook. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

{CoiUitLucd  from  p.  142.) 

Eucalyptus. — Hopes  still  appear  to  be  cherished 
that  the  Blue  Gum  of  Tasmania  (E.  globulus)  will 
succeed  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  in  other  tropical 
countries.  This  expectation  has  hitherto,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  every  case  led  to  disappoint- 
ment. A  paper  by  Dr.  Brandis  '*  On  the  Cultivation 
of  the  different  species  of  Eucalyptus  in  Northern 
India,"  issued  by  the  Indian  Government,  will  no 
doubt  be  held  conclusive  as  far  as  that  country  is  con- 
cerned. Dr.  Brandis  remarks:  "It  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  that  in  the  open  country  in  the  plains 
of  North  India  stations  are  improved  and  become 
more  healthy  by  the  planting  of  trees.  If  this  is 
admitted,  then  obviously  the  object  desired  is  gained 
in  the  shortest  time  by  planting  those  species  which 
grow  most  rapidly."  Eucalypti  are  probably  not 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  other  quick 
growing  trees,  but  have  the  merit  of  producing  very 
hard  timber. 

Gutta-percha.— Literally  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  botanical  history  of  the  commercial  varieties  of 
Gutta-percha.  Several  kinds  of  different  qualities  and 
even  exhibiting  different  properties  are  imported  into 
England,  and  are  in  immense  request,  especially  in 
telegraph  cable  manufactories,  but  neither  the  plants 
which  produce  them,  nor  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  produced,  are  approximately  known. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  of  us  with  respect  to  a  gum 
indifferently  known  as  Pulo-percha,  Susu-toko,  Pulo- 
secci,  of  which  small  quantities  find  their  way  to  the 
London  market,  and  which  would  be  valuable  for 
admixture  with  other  gums  for  telegraphic  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  careful  inquiry  amongst  our  corre- 
spondents in  the  Straits  Seltleraents  we  have  failed  in 
tracing  its  history  in  any  way, 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  prompt  investiga- 
tion of  gutta-percha-yielding  plants.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  very  local  and  restricted  in 
their  geographical  occurrence.  The  collection  of  pro- 
ducts of  this  kind  for  commercial  purposes  is  shown 
by  experience  to  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  trees  producing  them,  since  these  are  recklessly 
destroyed,  and  never  replaced.  It  is  not  merely, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  scientific  interest  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  gutta-percha-yielding  trees,  but  it 
is  the  first  step  in  securing  the  perpetuation  of  the 
supply.  The  botanical  investigation  of  a  product  or 
plant  simply  means  getting  such  complete  knowledge 


about  it  as  to  leave  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nising it  at  any  time  without  uncertainty. 

LiBERiAN  Coffee. — A  strong  desire  being  evinced 
in  Ceylon  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which 
Liberian  Coffee  is  cultivated,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  may  be  successfully  grown  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
the  ordinary  Coffee,  I  had  inquiries  made  both  in 
Liberia  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  result  of  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Ceylon  Government.  I 
extract  the  following  statement  from  the  report  from 
Monrovia,  as  likely  to  be  of  more  general  inte- 
rest : — 

"The  Liberian  Coff'ee  grows  equally  well  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  at  consider- 
able distances  from  it.  Under  like  conditions  of  soil 
and  cultivation  trees  near  the  seashore  in  Monrovia 
are  about  the  same  as  those  at  Careysburg,  and  other 
places  30  miles  distant.  The  wild  Coffee  from  which 
the  cultivated  comes  is  found  at  even  still  greater  dis- 
tance in  the  interior.  Our  nearest  trees  are  100  yards 
from  the  sea.  At  Bassa  and  Sinon,  we  are  told,  trees 
grow  well  still  nearer  the  sea." 

"Lowest  temperature  observed  at  Monrovia,  near 
the  sea,  62"  Fahr.  at  7  o'clock  A.M.  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  month  of  January  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Harmattan  winds  ;  highest  temperature  ob- 
served, 91°  Fahr,  These  are  exceptional  cases.  The 
general  temperature  ranges  from  72°  to  87°  in  the 
shade.  In  the  country  at  the  farthest  point  where 
Coffee  is  cultivated  by  the  settlers,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  one  or  two  degrees  lower,  owing  principally 
to  the  rise  of  the  land.  Along  the  coast  the  Coffee 
tree  thrives  at  only  a  few  feet  (say  ten)  above  sea  level ; 
at  Careysburg  and  at  Mount  Coffee  it  succeeds  as  well 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet." 

Melons  from  Turkestan.— Dr.  King  forwarded 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  a  collection  of  seeds  of  the  best 
kinds  of  Melons  grown  at  Kashgar.  These  were  dis- 
tributed partly  to  M.  Naudin,  the  well-known  mono- 
grapher of  the  Cucurbitacere  at  Collioure,  in  the  South 
of  France,  partly  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick.  Seeds  from  kinds  which  proved  the  best 
have  been  again  distributed  to  several  of  the  best 
Melon  growers  in  England.  They  are  at  any  rate 
likely  to  give  rise  to  new  strains,  even  if  not  of  them- 
selves of  sufficient  value  for  actual  horticultural  use. 

Paper  Materials.  —  A  great  demand  exists 
amongst  paper  manufacturers  for  abundant  and  cheap 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Esparto- 
grass  (Lygeum  Spartum)  when  originally  introduced 
for  this  purpose  from  Spain  was  trea'ed  with  un- 
deserved neglect.  Its  place  is  now  almost  entirely 
taken  by  the  Alfa  of  North  Africa  (Macrochloa  tena- 
cissima),  and  both  command  a  high  and  rising  price, 
while  the  supply  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  success 
of  these  materials  has  led  to  a  variety  of  other  vege- 
table products  being  brought  into  notice  for  the  same 
purpose.  Many  of  these  have  been  sent  to  Kew  for 
identification,  whilst  the  merits  of  some  have  been 
experimentally  tested  by  T,  Routledge,  Esq.,  of  the 
Ford  Works,  Sunderland. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  materials  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  :  — 

1.  Bamboo, — This  appears  to  be  only  really  avail- 
able for  paper  making  when  in  a  young  state.  The 
experience,  however,  of  all  persons  acquainted  with 
tropical  vegetation  establishes  conclusively  that  cut- 
ting the  young  stems  is  the  most  effectual  method  of 
destroying  the  plants.  The  only  possible  plan  of 
obtaining  paper- material  from  this  source  is  to  cultivate 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pursued  for  the  Sugar- 
cane, replanting  after  cutting  the  crop.  Whether 
under  these  conditions,  and  considering  the  time  that 
would  be  required  before  the  plants  would  be  mature, 
the  material  would  allow  the  paper-maker  a  profit  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Added  to  this,  the  large  amount 
of  water  in  the  young  stems  would  render  it  necessary 
to  crush  and  press  them  in  the  country  where  they 
were  grown,  and  send  the  "stock"  only  to  this 
country. 

2.  Baobab. — Paper  manufacturers  speak  with  one 
consent  of  the  magnificent  qualities  of  the  bark  of  this 
tree.  The  only  drawback  to  its  use  is  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  introducing  it  into  the  English  market 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  make  it  commer- 
cially important.  Notwithstanding  what  'u  stated  of 
the  slowness  of  its  growth,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
more  might  be  done  in  promoting  its  cultivation  in 
India  and  other  tropical  countries. 

3.  Fimbristylis  s^adkea^— This  was  the  only  plant 
capable  of  identification  out  of  three  proposed  paper 


materials  sent  from  Vera  Cruz.    I\Ir.  Routledge  thinks 
they  may  make  "  a  fair  paper." 

4.  Heliconia  Bihai. — This  is  a  large  Scitamineous 
plant  indigenous  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  pro- 
bably to  be  procured  in  considerable  quantities.  It 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Routledge, 
who  was  supplied  with  specimens  of  the  fibre  from 
the  museums  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  He  reported 
that  it  would  "  make  fair  paper." 

5.  Lepidospcrtna gladiatnin. — Paper  has  been  manu- 
:   factured  from  this  in  Australia.     It  is  not  considered 

very  promising. 

6.  Phragmilcs  communis. — This  well-known  British 
Reed  has  been  imported  from  Majorca  as  a  paper 
material.  I  have  no  information  as  to  its  practical 
value  ;  it  is  probably  not  great. 

7.  Uniola  virgata. — A  material  from  Jamaica 
which  we  had  very  great  trouble  in  accurately  deter- 
mining, ultimately  proved  to  be  this  locally  abundant, 
but  otherwise  little  known  grass,  Mr.  Routledge 
reports  upon  it  :  — 

"Altogether  the  bulky  nature  of  the  grass  would 
preclude  its  coming  to  England  in  its  raw  condition, 
it  might  ^faute  de  inieux  '  be  made  into  stock  in 
Jamaica,  It  is  not  so  good  for  paper  making  as 
Esparto,  but  If  Esparto  should  fail  either  from  scarcity 
or  other  causes,  it  might  be  something  to  fall  back 
upon." 

Poisonous  Grass  in  KashxMir.— Dr.  Aitchisou 
has  sent  specimens  of  a  grass  poisonous  to  cattle  in 
Kashmir.  It  proves  to  be  Stipa  sibirica,  and  it  is 
possible  that  its  injurious  effects  are  due  rather  to  the 
mechanical  irritation  produced  by  fragments  of  the 
awns  than  from  any  noxious  principle  contained  in  it. 
A  closely  allied  species  of  Stipa  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Hance  as  producing  somewhat  similar  effects 
in  Thibet  {Journal  of  Botany^  1876,  pp.  210 — 212). 

Sugar-cane. — Inquiries  have  been  addressed  to 
me  respecting  an  enormous  and  apparently  little 
known  variety  of  the  Sugar-cane,  called  the  "Ele- 
phant Cane  of  Cochin  China,"  which  has  been  stated 
to  reach  a  height  of  1 1  feet  and  a  diameter  of  7  inches 
in  six  months.  At  my  suggestion  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Singapore  has  obtained 
from  Cochin  China  plants  of  this  cane,  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing.  I  was  also  indebted  to 
M.  Pierre,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sai- 
gon, for  the  following  information,  which  I  think 
may  prove  interesting  to  sugar  growers  in  British 
colonies  : — 

"  This  variety  is  only  cultivated  for  eating  or 
chewing.  I  do  not  think  it  would  prove  a  good 
sugar-producing  cane.  .  ,  .  But  varieties,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Sugar-canes,  often  improve  by 
change  of  climate.  Perhaps  this  might  have  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed  better  elsewhere.  The 
dimensions  as  to  diameter  and  height  which  this 
variety  attains,  depends  on  the  length  of  time  during 
which  its  growth  continues.  It  requires  in  a  good 
soil  two  years  to  reach  10  feet  in  height  After  five 
or  six  years  it  may  reach  16  to  32  feet ;  such  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  near  native  houses,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
In  the  province  of  Mytho  this  variety  is  cultivated  in 
humid  alluvial  soils  on  a  considerable  scale,  but 
simply  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  and  for  chewing.  It 
has  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  a  very  brittle  epider- 
mal layer  ;  so  that,  instead  of  becoming  pressed  out 
and  giving  up  its  juice  when  passed  through  the 
wooden  mills  employed  here,  it  breaks  up  into  small 
fragments."  ' 

In  Demerara  the  Sugar-canes  have  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  larva  of  a  moth,  Mr.  McLachlan 
has  been  good  enough  to  examine  the  specimens  sent 
to  this  country,  and  he  has  little  doubt  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  PhaJrcna  saccharalis  of  Fabricius, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Diatixi  sacchari  of  Guild- 
ing.  The  ravages  of  this  insect  in  Mauritius,  from 
which  it  has  perhaps  been  introduced  with  canes  into 
the  West  Indies,  are  referred  to  by  Westwood  in  the 
jfournal  0/  the  Linnmit  Society  (Zoology,  vol.  i., 
pp.  102,  103).  The  cocoons  are  spun  among  the 
dead  leaves  of  the  plant  j  the  best  plan  of  extirpating 
the  insect  seems  to  be  an  organised  system  of  burning 
the  infested  canes,  as  well  as  all  loose  rubbish  and 
leaves  in  the  plantation. 

In  Queensland  the  Sugar-cane  has  suffered  much 
from  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  or  "rust."  We  have 
received  numerous  printed  communications  with 
respect  to  it,  but  from  none  of  these  does  it  clearly 
appear  what  the  real  nature  of  the  fungus  may  be. 
This,  at  least,  can  probably  be  ascertained  in  this 
country  without  difficulty,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
receive  specimens,  whether  dried  or  preserved  in 
spirit,  which  will  enable  this  point  to  be  solved, 
{To  be  continued,) 
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SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEEN  


ARGYLL  . 

BANFF     . 


BERWICK 


CAITHNESS 

CLACKMANNAN    .. 

CROMARTY  

DUMBARTON 

EAST  LOTHIAN.... 

FIFE  

FORFAR    . . 

KINROSS    

KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


LANARK . 


MIDLOTHIAN... 


MORAY    .. 
NAIRN... 
ORKNEY 
PERTH... 


RENFREW 

ROSS 

SUTHERLAND 


A\-erage  ;  verj' 

good 
Under  aver- 
age ;  trees 
much  blighted 


Under ;   bad 

Under  ;   bad 

Under 

Very  fine 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under  average 


Very  thin  ;  few 

grown  in  this 

district 

Much  under 
average;  good 

Good 

Under 

Moderate  crop 

Poor  crop 

Under  average 
Under 


WIGTON  . 


NORTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 


CUMBERLAND 
WESTMORELAND    .. 


DURHAM 
YORKSHIRE 


LANCASHIRE  . 


MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
CHESHIRE    


APRICOTS. 


Few  grown 


Under  average 
Under 


Bad 
Bad 
Under 

Under  average 

None :  trees 
healthy 
Under 


Only  a  few 
grown,  and 
crop  poor 


A  thin  crop 
Under ;  good 


Average 


Bad 
Under 


PLUMS.       CHERRIES. 


Under ;  Vic- 
torias very 
good 
Average 


Under  average 


Nearly  all 
sorts  under 


Average  ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Victorias  good  ; 

others  scarce 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Very  good 

Under 

Under 


None,  except- 
ing a  thin  crop 
of  Victorias. 

Average ;  good 


Under 
Under 


Very  light 

crop 

Under  average 

Under 

A  sprinkling  of 

Damson*, 

scarcely  any 

on  walls  ■ 

Under ;  good 


Under ; 
Morellos    very 

good 
.Average ;  good 


Average  ;  very 

good 
Under  average 


Average  ;  good 

\''ery  good  ; 

good 

Average 

Beiow  average 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Under,    except 
Morellos 
Nearly  aver- 
age :  good 
Early  sorts, 
under  ;   late, 
average 
Thin,  and   not 
swelling  well 


Under 
Under 


Und. 


Average  ;   Mo- 
rellos heavy, 
very  good 
Good 

Under 


Under  the 

average 

Average  crop 


average  in 

houses 
Under ;   bad 

Under ;    bad 

Under 

Very  few 


Very  good 
under  glass 


Almost  a 

failure  ;  trees 

greatly  injured 

by  cold 

Scarcely  any 


Under  average 
Under  average 
Average  ;  good 


Under  average    Average  crop 


Average 
Average 


Icr  average  Under  average 
Under  TInHfr 


Under 
Under 


Bad 
Bad 


Poor  (.rop 
Under  average 
Under  average 


Bad 


Completely 

destroyed  with 

spring  frost 


Under 

Average  ; 
good 


Sweet  sorts 

light,  Morellos 

average 

Under 

Average 

Under  average 

Under  avi 

Under 

Average 

Very 

Fair 


■vcrage 


y  good 
crop  of 


Moreilo: 


None  but 
Morellos 
Under 


Bad 

Undci 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Not  grown  out- 
side 
Under  average 


Average 

Under 

Very  good     j 

Not  grown      I 

out-of-doots    I 

None  grown 

outside 

Under  average 

Under 


Average 


Over  average 

very   good 

Much  under 

average 

Under 


Under  ;  bad 

Very  good  ; 

£ood 

Average 


Under  ;  good 
Average 
Under 
Under 

Very  irregular 

and    decidedl> 

below  an 

average 

Full    average ; 

very  good 

Bad 


Good 

Under  the 

average 

Good    average 

crop 
Under  average 

Under 

Over  average, 

but  too  late  to 

ripen  well 

Average ;  good 


Under  average'  Under  average 


Under 


Average 
Average 


Few  grown  in 

open  air 
Under  average  Under  average 
None  outside  i       Average 

Average 

good 

Under  average 

Undi 
Under  average  Under  average 


Under 
None  outside 
Under  average 


Very  few 
Under  average 


Very  few  ;      i  Under  average 
ticcb  healthy  . 

!  Under 


Bad 
Medium 


Bad 
Average 


None  out-of-    A  very  patchy 
doors  crop 


....  Over  ;    good 

[Average  where  .... 

protected 
Under;   bad    Average;  vory 
I  good 


Average 


Under 


Bad 

Under 


SM.A.LL 

FRUITS. 


Average 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Scarcely  aver- 
age 

Under  average 

Most  sorts 
under  average 

Under 


Under  ;  bad 
Average  ;  good 

Under 
Below  average 
Under 
Under ;  bad 
Under 
Under 
Under 

Very  few 


Average  ;    and  Average  ;  good 
of  superior     I 
quality        \ 
Average;  veryi       Average 

good  ; 

Over  average  ;  Average  ;  good 
good 


Average  ;  very 
fine 

Average 

Under 

Moderate 

Under  the 


Under  average 

Under 
Under  average 

Under ;  bad 


Under  average 

Under 

Under 

Under  average 
Under 

Under 

Bad 

Bad 
Bad 


Under  average 

Under  average 

Under 

Bad 


Almobt  a  com- 
plete failure 


Scarcely  any 


Much  under 


Bad 
Under 


Average 

Very  good 

Very    plentiful 

Over ;  good 

Below  average 

Over,  except 
of  Gooseberries 
Average ;  good 

A\erage 

Average ;    bad 

Currants  and 
Raspberries 
average 
Good,    except- 
ing black 
Currants 

Abundant ; 
very  good 

Average 

Average 

Fair 

Average  crop 

All  average 

crops 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average,  ex- 
cept black 
Currants, 
which  are  thin 
Average  ;  very 
good 


Average 

Average 

Average 
Over 

Over  average  ; 

good 
Good,  except 
Gooseberries 

Good 
Average,  ex- 
cept black 
Cui  rants 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Plentiful 

Good  ;  espe- 
cially Goose- 
berries ;  Cur- 
rants infebted 
with  aphis 
Generally  an 
average  ;  good 
Heavy  crops 

Average  ;  very 
good 


Over  ;  good 

Good  crops 

Abundant 

Over 


Average 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;    bad 

Over  ;    good 

Below  average 

Over 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Average  ;    bad 

Average 

Very  abundant 


Hea\'y  crop  ; 
very  good 

Good 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 

Abundant,  but 
spoiled  by  wet 
Very    plentiful 

Average 

Average 

Early  sorts 

under  average; 

late  sorts, 

average 

Average ;  good 


Good  average 

Over 

Average 

Average 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Very  good 

Good 
Average 

Plentiful  and 

good 

Average 

\verage ;  good 

Average 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Very  good 

Moderate 

crop ;  much 

destroyed  by 

wet 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  crop ; 

very  late 

Over  ;  very 

good 


Over  average 

good 

Average 

Good 

Average 


NAME 
AND 

ADDRESS. 


....  George      Donaldson,     Keith 

Hall,  Inverurie 

Average        R.    Farquhar,     Fyvle    Castle 
Gardens,  Fyvie 

Under  average  John  Caie,  Inverary  Gatdens 

John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle 


Under  Peter      Loney,      I^Iarchmont 

'     House,  Dunse 

Under ;    bad    John   Sutherland,    Langwell, 
Berriedalc 
Not  much      Thomas       Ormiston,       Alloa 
grown  Park  Gardens 

....  James    Laing,    New    Tarbat 

Gardens,  Parkhill 
....  J.    Mitchell,    Camis    Estean, 

Helensburgh 
I  Alex.  Shearer,  Yester  Gardens 

Under  Robert  FouHs.  Fordell 

Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis    Gar- 
dens 
John  Fortune,  Blair  Adam 

James     Johnston,    Terregles 
Gardens,  Dumfries 

Andrew    Turnbull,    Bolhwell 
Castle,  Bothwell 


Malcolm      Dunn,      Dalkeith 
Gardens 

Donald  Cunningham,   Darn- 
away  Castle  Gardens 
James      Maitland,      Cawdor 
t     Castle,  Nairn 
iThomas   McDonald,    Balfour 
I     Castle,  Kirkwall 
John  Browning,  The  Gardens, 
I     Dupplin  Castle 
GeoFEie  Croucher,  Ochtertyre, 

Crieff 
John    Methven,  Blytheswood 

Gardens 
Robert        Massie,       Ardross 
Castle 

Average        D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle 
Gardens 


Archibald       Fowler,      Castle 
Kennedy 


Plentiful  in      Alex.  Ingram,  Alnwick  Castle 
woods  Gardens 

Under  William  Turner,   Capheaton, 

N  e  wca^tl  e-on-Tyne 
Few  grown     Joseph     Williamson,     Castle 
Garden?,  Whitehaven 
Under  average  John  Taylor,  Isel  Grange 

William      Shand,      Lowther 
Penrith 

Over  average  ;  C.    Sandford,   Gr.,    Underlcy 
very  good  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale 

Richard  Graham,  Darlington 

Robert  Draper,  Seaham 
Michael       Saul.       Slourton, 
Knaresborough 

James      Fowler,      Harewood 
House,  Leeds 
Not  a  Nut       J.     Simpson,    W'ortley    Hall 
district  Gardens,  Sheffield 

Under  average  Robert   C.    Kingston,    Bran- 

tinghim  Thorpe 
Under  average  H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park 
Gardens,  Tadcaster 
John     Young,      Wentworth, 

Rolherham 
W.    Lewin,    Abke    Gardens, 

Richmond 
F.        Harrison,        Knowsley 

Gardens 
W.  B.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Hal 
Gardens 


A.  Jamicaon.   The    Gardens, 

Haigh  Hall,  Wigau 
Henry    Lindsey,    Huntroyde 

Gardens 
W.  Hinds,  Otterspoot 


Average        Wm.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall 

R.    Mackellar,    Abney   Hall, 
Cheadle 

Under  average  W.  Muir,  Oulton  Park,  Tar- 
1     porley 
Over  Thos.    Sclwood,    Eaton    Hall 

Garden» 
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MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
CHESHIRE    

DERBYSHIRE  .... 


I  '    PEACHES 

APRICOTS.        PLUMS.        CHERRIES.      and  NEC-         APPLES. 

I    TARINES. 


SMALL  STRAW- 

FRQITS.         BERRIES. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


NOTTINGHAM 


LEICESTER 


NORTHAMPTON 


OXFORD . 


EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 
LINCOLN    


SUFFOLK 


LTnder ;  bad  Under         ,         Under 

....  '      Complete       Morellos  good ; 

f'.iilure  '   others  fdilure 

Under  ;   bad      Under  ;   bad         Average  ; 
good 
Under         i  ....  Average 

Under         I  Total  failure  Failure 

average        1 
Much  under    Under  ;      total  Under,  except 
Morellos    on 
the  walls 
Under 


where  not  pro- 
tected 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 


Light  crop 

Under 
Under 
Under 


ESSEX 


Under 
Under 


Under ;  goad 
Under  average 

Under 


Scarce ;  no 

sun  when  in 

blossom 

Under 


Much  under 


Very  few 
indeed  gene- 
rally about 
here 

Failure 

Very  light ;  ii 

many  places 

none 


Much  under 
averiige 


Almost  a 

failure 
Very  few 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 


None  ;  trees 
injured  by 
May  frosts 


Very  bad 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 


Very  light 
crop 

Total  failure 

Very  bad 

Under 


Under 
Under 


Under  ;    bad 

Under 


Under  average 


Partial  on 

walls,  none  on 

standards 

Under 

Under  average 

Under ;  bad  ; 

good  under 

glass 

Under 

An  utter 
failure 


Very  scarce 
everywhere 


Very  few 


Under 
Poor  crop 


Average  crop 
Few  or  none 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 


Average 

Plentiul 

Average ;  good 

Morellos  aver- 
age, others 
under 
Plentiful 

Under 

Bad 

Under 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Under 

Under 


None  out-of- 
doors. 
Under  ;    bad 


Failure 

Much  under 
where  not  pro- 
tected 
Under 

None  out-of- 
doors 
Average  crops 

indoors 
Under  aver- 
age ;   good 
Under 


Very  poor 
crops 

None  grown 
outdoors 
Under 

Under 

Under  average 

Under 
Under 


Undei 


Very  few 
Very  bad 


Veiy  few 

Under ;  good 

Average 

B.^d 
Under  aver- 
age ;   Morellos 
average 

Moderate  on 

walls,  few  on 

standards 

Under 


Under 

Of  choice 

kinds    about   a 

fourth  ;  fair 

crop  of  orchard 
varieties 
Moderate 

Very  scarce, 

and  some 

places  none 

Under 

Average  on 
walls  ;  good 

Under  average 


Under 
Failure 


Average 

Much  under ; 
bad 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Under  average 


Under ;  good 
Under  average 


Morellos  aver- 
age ;  good 
Haifa  crop  ; 
very  few 
Morellos 
Very  bad 

Morellos  aver- 
age, others 
under 


A  sprinkling 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Bad 


Very  thin 

crop  ;  trees 

healthy 

Under 


Under  ;  bad 

outdoors,  good 

under  glass 

Under 

Almost  a  com- 
plete failure 


In  general 
a  lailure 


Poor  ;  not 

worth  growing 

here 


Under 

Failure 

None  outside 

good  indsors 

Very  few 

Few  or  none 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 


Under 
Very  few 


Very  bad 
Under  average 


Under 
Very  few      | 
Under  ;  bad 

Under 

About  the  third 
of  a  crop 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under  aver- 


Early  varieties 
scarce  ;  late, 

fair  crop 
Much  under 

Very  bad 

Under 

Under  average 

Under 

Under 

Half   crop 

Far  between 

Under  ;  very 
good 
Under 


Under 
Under  aver- 
age ;  home 
gaiden  aver- 
age 
Partial  crop  ; 
very  few  in 
places 
Under 

Under  average 

Under     good 

Under 

Variable  ;  plen- 
tiful  here, 
;enerally   very 
thin 

Under  average 

Some  places 

fair ;    slight  in 

general 

Average 

UnJcr 
Very  few 


Under  Over  ;  very     Average  ;  good  ....  Alfred  J.  Grant,   Withington 

good  I  Hall 

Complete  Good  Very  fine  crop  A  fine  prospect  Thomas  Sp^ed,  The  Gatdens, 

failure  I  Chats  worth 

Under;  bad         Average;      ■     Over;  very         Average;       J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
good  good  very  good 

On    walls  Plentiful  Very  fine       Very  thin  crop  James  W.    Bayne,    Kingston 

average  Hall  Gardens, 

A  few  on  walls  Full  crop,  but       Full  crop  A  long  way     William  Brown,  The  Garden-, 

only  small  under  average       Hretby  Park. 

Under  Average  Over  An  average 

crop  in  the 
woii^S 
Average 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Few,  and  not 
swelling  off 

well 
Much  under 

Very  bad 

Under 

Under  average 

Under 

Under 

Far  between 

Under ;  good 

Under 


Under 
Under  average 


Average 

Very  good 

Abundance 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Vfry  plentiful 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Over 

Over    average 
except   Goose- 

berries 

Over  ;        very 

good 

Very  good  ; 

average 

Half    crop 

Pretty  fair 

Average;  very 

good 

Very  good, 

except 

Gooseberries 

Good 

Average 


Under 

Poor  crop 

Fair  crop 

Under  average 

Under  average 


Under  aver- 
age ;    very 
good 
Under  average 


Under 
Very  thin 


Over  average 

good 
Very   partial 


Very  bad 
Under  average 


Very  thin  on 

walls  and 

standards 

Under   ■ 

Under  average 

Under  ;  good 


Not  a  fourth 
of  a  crop  alto- 
gether 


A  very  inferior 
crop 

Bad 

Under 

Under  average 


Under 
Poor  crop 


naming 
Very  few 

Much  under 
average 

Under  aver- 
age ;    bad 

Under  average 


Under  ;  small 

and  hard 
Under  average 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Very  few 


Very  good  on 

walls 
Under  average 


Gooseberries 
and  Currants 

plentiful 
Average  ;  good 

Over  average ; 

very  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Over,  and  very 

good 

Abundant,  and 

of  excellent 

quality 


Over  average 

very  good 

Excellent 

crops  of  all 

kuids 

Average 

iverage  ;  good 
Average 


Average  ;  good 
Fair  average 


Good 
Under  average 


Average  crop 
very  good 


Over  average 
very  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Plentiful  and 

good 

Abundant ; 
very  good 
Very  heavy 

crops 

Very  good 

Average, 
except    Goose- 
berries 


Average 
Very  good 
Plentiful 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Good  crops 
and  very  fine 

Very  good 

Average 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over  ;       very 

good 
Good  ;  average 

Heavy  crop 

Plentiful 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 

Good    average 
Average 


Plentiful  and 
good 

Average ;  good 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over,  and  very 

good 

Plentiful  and 

good 


Over  average^ 

very  good 

Very  good 

crops  and  very 

fine 

Average 

Average  ;  good 
Average 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Full  crop  ;  fine 

Have  been 

abundant 

Very  good  crop 

Under  average 


Average  crop 
very  good 


Over  average  ; 
very  good 


Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 


Over  average 
very  good 
Good  crop 


Very  good 


Over  average 
very  good 


Pver  average 

very  good 

Over 


William'     Tillery.      Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 


Very  abundant 

Very  good 

crop 
Very  good 

Over 

Above  average 

Average 

Under 

Half   crop 

Hazel  plentiful 

Over ;  very 

good 
Very  good 


Under 
Average 


Filberts  and 

Nuts  plentiful 

Walnuts  scarce 

Under 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Plentiful  ; 

Walnuts  very 

thin 

Under  average 

A  very  heavy 
crop 

Filberts  over  ; 
Walnuts    none 

Walnuts 
under;  Filberts 

good 

Over  average  ; 

quality  good 


Ov^r 

Fair  crop 

Plentiful 

Over  average 

Average  ; 
except    Wal- 
nuts, bad 
Over  average  ; 
very   good 

Walnuts, 
under  average 

Filberts, 

average 

Average  ;  Wal 

lUCs  under 

Average 


Over  average 
good 

Sprinkling 


Very  good 

Over  average 
except  Wal- 
nuts 


Henry  Gadd,  Wollaton  Hall 

Gardens 
A.'      Henderson,      Thoresby 

Park 
William     Pratt,    Hawkstone 

Gardens 
A,     S.      Kemp,     Haughton, 

Shifnal 
George    Pearson,   Attin^ham 

Gardens,  Shrewsbury 

T.  Bannerman,  Blithfield, 
Rugeley 

Owen       Thomas,       Drayton 

Manor,  Tamworth 
Thos.      H.      Rabone,     Alton 

Towers,  Cheadle 

E.  Simpson,  Wrottesley, 
Wolverhampton 

William  Ingram,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens 

M.  Henderson,  Cole  Orton 
Gardens 

F.  Clarke,  Earleythorpe 
Gardens,  Oakham 

Mark  Hull,  Ayston,  Upping- 
ham 

Wm.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey 
Gardens 

Wm.  Gardiner,  Eatingtoa 
Park  Gardens 

John  Smith,  Allhorp  Gardens 


J.  Worraker,  Milton  Gardens 
A.  McKay,    Woburn  Abbey 


G.  Ford,  Wrest  Park 


Isaac      Watson,       Nuncham 

Park 
J.      Greenshields,       Sarsdei 

House,  Chipping  Norton 
W.  Crump,  Blenheim  Palace 

Clardens 

W.     Finlay,    The     Gardens, 

Wroxton  Abbey 
G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 


J.  Smith,  Mentmore  Gardens 

Philip       Frost,       Dropmore, 
Maidenhead 

.-\nthony  Parsons,  Danesbury, 

Welwyn 
Richard  Ruffet,  Panshanger, 

Hertford 

George  Sage,  Ashridge  Gar- 
dens 


William  Hurst,  Somerby 
Park,  Gainsborough 

David  Lumsden,  The  Gar- 
dens, Bloxholm  Hall 

Isaac  Dell,  Stoke  Rochford, 
Grantham 

Thomas  Wynne,  Hemsby 
Hall,  Great  Yarmouth 

John  Wighton,  Cossey  Park 
Gardens 

William  Bishop,  Bylaugh 
Park,  East  Dereham 

Thomas  Blair,  Shrubland 
Park,  Needham  Market 


D.      T.      Fish,       Hardwicke 

House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

J.    Sheppard,    Woolverstone, 

Ipswich 

J.  Mill.   The  Gardens,    Ren- 

dlesham  Hall 
William  Earley,   Valentines, 

Ilford,  E. 

W.  Bones,  Gr.,  Havering 
Park,  Romford 

J.  Bryan,  Audley  End  Gar- 
den, Saffron  Walden 
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SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

BERKS 


MIDDLESEX., 


WESTERN 
COUNTIES. 

HEREFORD  


WORCESTER 


GLOUCESTER. 


CORNWALL . 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


PEARS. 


Very  ftw 


Under 
Very  ihln 


Morellos  good 
Under 


Scarcely  any 


Good  Under  average 


Quile  a  failure     An  average 
crop  on  walls  : 
thin  on   stand' 
ards 


Under  average 
Under 
Under 

Very    scarce 

All  cut  by 
early  spring 

frost 

Under  ;  very 

scarce 


Almost  a  blank 

Scarcely  any 
None  scarcely 

Failure 

Under  ;  bad 

Failure 
Very  good 

Very    ihin 


Very  bad 
Under 


Average 
Under 


Under  ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  ver>' 
good 

Very  scarce 

Bad 

Bad 


Almost  nil 

tinder 

Under 

Under 
Failure 


Under  aver- 
age ;    poor 
Under  average 
Average  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under  ;  good 
Failure 


Very  few 
Half   crop 


Over ;  very 
good 
Under 


Few  on  walls  ; 
on  standards 

failure 
Under;  good 

.     Under 


None  either  on         Except 
standards  or    Morellos   none 
walls 


Very  partial.      Under  aver- 
much  under    i     age  ;  good 
average  :  good 

Very  thin      lAverage  ;  good 

Scarce,  except       Very  few 
Prince  of      j 

Wales  and     I  i 

Victoria 

Quite  a  failure  i     Very  good 


Nectarines 
plentiful,  but  a 
moderate   crop 

of  Peaches 

Under  average 

Under  average 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Almost  a 

failure 

Very  scarce 

Plentiful  in 
houses,  very 
few  on  walls 
Total  failure 

Under 

A  sprinkling 
where  trees  re- 
tained healthy 
foli.ige 

Very  scarce 


Very  much 

under  average; 

good 


Failure 
Bad 


Average 
Bad 


I 


Thin  in    most'     Moderate. 

places  Morellos   good 

Under      aver-  Over     average 

age  '      and  good 

Good  on  west  Average     crop 
wall  only 


Very  few 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 


Under 
Under 


Failure 
Bad 
Bad 


Under  aver-  ,  .... 

age  ;  good     I 
Total  failure         Almost  a 

failure 
Under  average  Under  average 

Much  under      Much  under 


Under 
Total  failure 


Almost  a  total 
failure 


Undei 


Very  scarce 

Complete 
failure 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Very  few 

Average ; 

good 

Average  crop 


Under 
Average ;  good 


Under 
Average 


Kentish  good  ; 
Morellos  aver- 


Good  of  Mo- 
rellos. others 
partial 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under  ;  good 

Average 

Much  under 

average 
Half   crop 

Under 

Very  few 

Early  under 
average  ;     late 

average 
Average  ;  good 

Under         | 

Best  sorts     , 

under   average' 

Under         I 


Very  scarce 

Under 

Bad 

Thin  ;  suffered 
from  late  frosts 
Under  average 

Very  few 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Under 

Hardly  any 

Under 

Under 


Under :    bad 
Under 


Average  crop 


Below  aver- 
age : 


Scarcely  any 

on  standards 

Under 


Average  on 
walls  ;  stand- 
ards under 
A  moderate 
crop  on  walls 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Plentiful  and   Average;  very        Avemge       ;AIex.       Gait,       Aldermaston 

good  I  good  I     Court,  near  Reading 

Currants,  ex-   Average  ;  good   Walnuts  over    Ch.irles  Ross,  Welfoid  Park, 

cept  black,    I  Newbury 

over  ;  others  i 

under         I  , 

All  sorts  very  ]  Fair  average  Fair 

good 

A  heavy  crop 


James  Tegg,  Bearwood 


and  of  excel- 
lent quality 


trees  bearing    none  on  stand 
heavy  crops,   i  ards  j 

others  none    ' 
Under  average  Under  average  i  Over  average 


Under  average  Under  average 
Under        1         Under 


Under 
Under 


Average  : 

very   good 

Under 


Under 
Bad 

Failure 

Few  on  stand- 
ards ;  half  crop 

en  walls 
Under ;  good 

Under 


Fair  sprinkling  None  on  stan- 
— some  old     dards  and  very 

orchards  carry,    few  on  walls 
a  good  crop    ; 

Under  average  Scarce 


Partial.but     iOn  walls   fair, 
under  average;  pyramids  none; 

good  I  good 

Average  ;  good       Very  ihm 


Under ;  good 

Under  average 

Nearly  a 
failure 

Average 

Good 

Bad 


Much  under 

Average 

Very  much 

under  average 

Bad, except  in 

orchard-houses 

Under 

Half   crop 

Almost  a  total 
failure 

Under 

Under 

Under  aver.ige 

Average 


King  Pippins 
fair,  others 


Fair  average 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

Very  good 

Over    average 

Half  a  crop 

Very  partial 

Average  ;good 

Under  the 
average 
Under 

Bad 

Average 

Average  ;  good 


Average ;  good 

Under  average 

Under  aver- 
age ;  very  good 

Very  scarce  ; 

bad 

Under 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Much  under  ; 

bad 
Under  average 

Under  ;  very 
partial 
Average 


Very  few 


On   walls  fair 

on  pyramids 

scarce 

Under 

Failure 

Very  good 

Average  on 

walls 

Good  on  walls 

only 

Very  few 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Haifa  crop  on 
walls 
Under 


Under 
Under ;  bad 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 
Abundant  at:d 

fine 

Abundant  and 

good 

Very  heavy 

crop  of  all 

kinds 

Over  average 

very  good 

Over 

Very  good    of 
all  kinds 


Plentiful  and     Filberts  pten-    Thos.  Jones.  Royal  Gardens, 


of  good         tiful  ;  Walnuts 

quality  ;    later  thin,  excepting 

than  usual      on  a  few  trees 


Over  average 

very  good 

Over  average 

Over 


Over  ;  good 

Very  heavy 

crop 

All  kinds 

pi  en  I  i  fid 

Very  plentiful , 

Walnuts  Very 

scarce 

Cobs  average  ; 

Walnuts  under 

Over 


Very  cvcellent     Very  heavy 
crop  ;  not  over  crop 

yet  I 


Average ;  good 

Over  average 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Abundant  and 

very  fine 

Average 

Plentiful  and 
very  fine 

Average ;  very 
good 
Under 


Frogn 


Under  average 

Failure 
Under 
Bad 


Average ;  very 
good 
ach  below 

Quite  an  aver- 
age 

Average 

Average 

Much  under 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Much  under  ; 

good 
Under  average 

Much  under 


Generally  thin 

Almost  a 
failure 
Average 


Average 


Average  ;  good 


Abimdant  ; 
good 

All  kinds  of 
Currants  are 
very  plentiful 


Good,  and  ex- 
cellent   in 
quality 
Over  ;   good. 

Average 


Most  abundant  Average  crop 

and  fine       j  good 

Over     average        Average 
and  excellent 
Very  good  Very  good 


Over  average 
good 

Averagej  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Immense 

crops  ;  Sir  J. 

Paxton,    Presi 

dent,    Eleanor 

the  best 

Good 


Good 
Fair 


Very  good 


Very  good 


Average  ;  good  Over  average 
I      very  good 
Average         Average  crop 


Average  ;  good 

Good 

Average 

Over  ;  very 
good 


Average 

Bad 

Average,  but 

small 

Average  ;   bad 


Small  nutsave- 

rage,    Walnuts 

scarce 

Much  over 

average  ;  good 

Average 

Great  quanti- 
ties 


A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  Chiswicfc 

Charles  Lee,  Hounslow 

John  Woodbridge,  Syon 
Gardens,  Brentford 

Robert  Henderson,  Fulham 
Palace 

T.  Baines,  Southgate 

T,  P.,  Stanmore 

James  OUerhead,  Wimbledon 

House,  S.W. 
William  Kemp,  Albury  Park, 

Guildford 

J.     Burnett,    The    Deepdene 

Garden,  Dorkmg 
William      Kidd.      Tandridge 

Court,  Redhill 
W.^  Denning,   The   Gardens, 

Coonibe  Lane,  Kingston- on- 

Thanies. 

Jas.  Child,  Garbrand  Hall, 
Ewell 

John  Cox,  Redleaf,  Pensliurst 


R.  Gray,  Chevening  Gardens, 

Sevenoaks 
Henry  Cannell,  Swanley 


Very  good 

Over ;    good 

Good 

Abundant 

Over  average 

Good 


many 
Over  average 

Under  the 

average 

Over 


Average 
Average 


C.  Haycock,  Barham   Court, 
Maidstone. 

Lewis    A.      Killick,      Mount 

Pleasant.  Langlcy. 
F.  Dcuxbury,  Cobham  Hall, 

Gravcbend 
John  Wilson,  Castle  Gardens, 

Arundel. 
J.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle. 

W.  Wildsmith.  Heckfield 


Never  saw  so  George    Hamelt,    The    Gar- 
dens, Cadiand, 
Jas.       Taverner,       Woolmer 

Lodge,  near  Liphook 
W.  Phippp,  Bowood  Gardens 

W.  Taylor,  Lorgleal  Gardens. 

Warminster 
William  Frederick  Radclyffe, 

Okeford-  Fitzpaine 
Henry    Muijro,     Clevelands, 

Lyme  Regis 
W.       G.       Pragnell.      Castle 

Gardens,  Sheiborne 


Average        Average  ;  very    Over  average 
good 
Over  average  ;  Over  average  ;  Over  average 


good  I 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  very 
good 
Good 

Currants 
abundant ; 
Gooseberries 

bad 


good 

A  fine  crop  ; 

very  good 

Average 

Good 

Moderate 


good 
Average 


Over ;  very 
good 
Oood 

Good  crop 


I  . 


Over  average  ;  Over  average  ;  Over  average  ; 
very  good     |      very  good  very  good 

Abundant  ;  Over,  and      Very  abundant 

good  I  good  I 

Over  average         Average       i    Few  grown 

Abundant      Good    average   Over  average 

I  crop  ' 

Under         ,       Average        I       Average 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good        Average 

Over  ;    good    Average  ;  good  Over 

Average       j       Average       i       Average 


W.  Coleman,  Eastnor 

Alfred    Bye,   Hampton  Court 

Gardens 
W.  Ward,  Stoke  Edith  Paik 


Geo.  Westlnnd,  Witley  Court 
Madresfield 
Park. 


William     Cox, 

Court 
John      Wyke,     Kyre 

Tenbury 


Average         Over  ;  good 


Average 

on  wads 

Under  average 

Urdcr 


Over ;  very 
good 
Over  ;  very  Average 

good  I 

Under  average  Under  average  Under  average 


Average 
Over 


Average  Average 


Over 


Geo.  Helman,  The  Gardens, 
Crown  East  Court 

Thomas  Shingles,  The  Gar- 
dens, Tortworth  Court 

W.  J.  Simpson,  Kingscole 
Park,  Wolton-undcr-Kdge 

John  Austen,  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol 

William  Haliett,  Cos:ington 
Farm,  Bridgwater 

Thos.  Footc,  Clevedon  Court 

Alexander  Ayson,  Oxton 
Gardens.  Kenton 

Alfred  George,  Bicton  Gar- 
dens 

J.  Gibson,  Lupton,  Brixham 

Fohn       Garland,       Killerton, 

Exetor 
H.  M.,  Enys,  Penrhyn 

J.  Tycrman,  Trcgony 
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WALES. 

ANGLESEA    

BRECON  

CARMARTHEN  ... 

CARNARVON   

DENBIGH  

GLAMORGAN  

MERIONETH   

RADNOR 

IRELAND. 
ANTRIM 

ARMAGH 

CARLOW 

CAVAN 

CORK    

DONEGAL 

DOWN 

DUBLIN  

FERMANAGH 

KERRY. 

KILDARE    

KILKENNY 

KING'S  COUNTY    .. 

LOUTH     

MEATH    

MONAGHAN 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY 
SLIGO   

TIPPERARY      

WESTMEATH 

WEXFORD 

WICKLOW 

CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 
GUERNSEY   


PE.^CHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Un"aer 
Under 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 


Failure 
Under  average 


Under  average 
Under 


Very  scarce 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 


Scarcely  any 
growing 


Under  average 


About     half 
crop 


I 


Much  under  : 

Under         I 

Under  aver-  j 

age  ;  good 

Under 

Failure 

Under  average 


Under  average 


Under 
Under  an 


Bad 
Bad  crop 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under  average 
Under  aver- 
age ;  very  bad 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 


Morellos  aver- 
age 
Under  average 


Under  aver- 
age !  g'Jod 
Under 

Bad 

Under 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Very  bad  crop 


Bad 

Under ;  good 

Under 


Half  a  crop 

Average 

Under 
Under  an 
average 

Good 

Under  average 
Very  few 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Under  average. 

Under  aver- 
age ;  quality 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Under  aver- 
age ;'  good 
Under 

Bad 

Under 

Undftr  aver- 
age ;  bad 

Very  bad : 

Morellos  about 

half 

Bad 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Under 


Under 

Average 
Under  ;  very 

good  in  places 
Under 

Average 


Good  average 

Under  average 


SMALL  STRAW- 

FRUITS.         BERRIES. 


Under 

Under 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under  average 

Good    average 

Under  average 


None  growing 

outside 
Under  average 

Under 
Very  poor 


Few  grown 
Thin  crop 


Under  ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 


Average ;  good 

Under  average 
Under  average 


Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 


Under 

None';  aver- 
age under 

glass 
Under  average 


Very  light 
Under ;  good 

Bad 


Under 
Under 


Under  aver- 
age ;  good 
Under 

Very  much 

under 

Very  much 

under  average 


Thin  crop 

Under  average 

Under 
Average  crop 

Under 

Average 

Bad  crop 
Below  average 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Under  average; 
Under  average 

A\'erage ;  good 

Under  aver- 
age ;  bad 
Under 

Bad 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Thin ;  not  half 
a  crop 

Bad 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Next  to  none 
Under  average 

Under 

Bad  crop 

Scarce  ;  none 

of  some  sorts 

Good 

Bad  crop 
A  mere  sprink- 
ling 
Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Under  average 
Under  average 

Under;  poor 

Under  aver- 
age :  good 
Under 

Bad 

Under 
Average ;  good 

Average     crop 

Bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 


Average 

Over 
Over 

Average 

Ov^r  average ; 

vt?ry  good 

Fine  crops ; 

very  good 
Over  average  ; 

very  good 
Under  average 


Under,  e.\cept 

Currants 
Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 
Generally 

under 
Heavy  crop 

Very  good 

Very  good 
Heavy  crop 
and  good      | 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under  average 

Over  average ; 

quality  bad 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Over  average ; 

very  good 

Average 

Middling 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 


Very  abundant 

and  fine 

Very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Very  good 


Average 

Average 

Average,  but 

late 

Average 

Over  average  ; 

very  good 

Fine  crop ; 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Under  average 


Average  of 
Filberts 

Over 
Very  few 


Over  average  ; 

very  good 
Over  average 

Good    average 

Over  average  ; 
very  good 


Under ;    bad      Under  ;  bad      Under  ;  bad  ;  Under  ;  good   Under  ;     good    Under ;   bad 


Average 

Over  average 

good  I 

Average  ;  good'       Average 

Bad  I      Bad  crop 

Good  I  Good 

Very  good     j  Bad 

Good    average  . . , . 
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good 
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Over  ;  very 

good 

Over  average 

good 


Over    average  I  Over     average 
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j  Average;  good 


|Over  average  ; 
very  good 


Very  good 

crop 

Average 


Good 

Average  ;  good 

Under 


Splendid 
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Robert  Webster,  Glyn  Garth, 

near  Bangor 
F.  J.  Ireland,  Glanusk  Park 
J.  Ticehurst,  Dynevor  Castle, 

Llandilo 
Allan   Calder,  Vaynol   Park, 

Bangor 
P.  Middleton,  Wynn5tay  and 

Llangedwyn 
Henry     Battram,     Cyfarthfa 

Castle 
James  Bennett,  Rhug Garden, 

Cor  wen 
John    Weatherstone,     Boulti- 

brook,  Presteign 


D.  Taylor,  Glenarm  Castle 

W.    Allan,    Brownlow  House 

Gardens,  Lurgan 
Thomas  Turner,  Oak  Park 
W.  I. 

J.  Eraser,  Bssborough 

Armstrong  Hanlon,  Drumboe 

Castle 
James  Taylor,  Mountstewart 
G.    Smith,     Vice-Regal   Gar- 
dens 
John     Ellam,     Erenanstown 

Gardens.  Cabinteely 
D.      Pressly,     Knockmaroon 

Lodge 
John     McDonald,     Florence 

Court 
A.  Gilmour,  Killarney  House 

Gardens 
W.  A.  Emery,  Kilkea  Castle 
George      Dodd,     Woodstock 

Park 

T.  T-  Hart.  Birr  Castle 
Gardens,  Parsonstown 

Frank  Fowler,  Ravensdale 
Park.  Newry 

John  Clews,  The  Gardens, 
Head  fort 

James  Patlison,  Rossmore 
Park 

J.  Ennis,  Emo  Park,  Port- 
arlington 

J.  White,  Hazlewood  Gar- 
dens 

Jesse  Wilsher,  Shanball/ 
Castle,  Clogheen. 

John  Igo,  Moydrum  Gardens, 

Athlone. 
P.  Braund,  Courtown  House, 

Gorey 
Charles  Penford,  Powersoourt 


Thos-  C.  Brifhaut,  Richmond 
House 


REMARKS  ON   THE   FRUIT   CROPS. 


We  supplement  the  tabulated  report  on  the  present 
appearance  of  the  fruit  crops,  which  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  with  the  following  extracts  from  commu- 
nications obligingly  sent  to  us  along  with  such  reports. 
We  have  placed  the  counties  from  which  we  have  re- 
ceived reports  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  fruit 
producing  centres,  as  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Returns 
for  1876,  published  by  the  Statistical  and  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  which  under  the 
head  of  "Orchards,  &c.,"  gives  the  acreage  of  arable 
or  grass  lands,  used  also  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind. 
Thus  the  county  of  Hereford  heads'  the  list  with 
24,616  acres  ;  Devon  coming  next  with  24,097  ;  and 
Somerset  with  21,029.  No  other  county  has  an  acre- 
age of  over  20,000 ;  and  there  are  only  three  counties 
which  have  an  acreage  of  above  10,000  and  under 
20,000,  viz.  :— Worcester,  14, 178;  Kent,  11,666; 
and  Gloucester,  11,602.  Cornwall  stands  next  with 
4372  acres  to  its  credit ;  followed  by  Dorset  with 
3656;  Middlesex,  2927  ;  Salop,  2751  ;  and  Surrey, 
2057.  We  defer  the  publication  of  the  remarks  which 
have  reached  us  from  other  counties,  until  our  next 
issue. 

Hereford, — Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  produced  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom,  but  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
winter,  followed  by  a  late  spring,  sharp  frosts  pre- 
vailing up  to  the  end  of  May,  the  trees  had  no  proper 
rest,  and  produced  a  great  number  of  imperfect 
flowers  which  could  not  set.     Where  fertilisation  did 


take  place  the  numerous  checks  in  May  caused 
Peaches  and  Apricots  to  drop  until  the  end  of  June. 
Apples  in  this  district  are  plentiful  and  good. 
Apricots  are  very  thin,  and  the  trees  have  suffered  much. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  copings  required 
thinning,  the  trees  are  clean  and  free  from  blister  ; 
where  boards  only  were  used,  with  fishing  nets  in 
front,  the  crop  is  very  light  and  the  foliage  badly 
blistered  ;  growth  late,  but  now  kind.  Cherries  set 
well,  but  three-fourths  of  the  crop  were  destroyed. 
Plums  are  a  complete  failure,  many  of  the  trees  much 
injured  last  year  did  not  produce  a  blossom.  ^V.  Cole- 
iflaiiy  Jlasinor, 

DcMit. — There  was  a  capital  show  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  in  the  early  part  of  the  year— almost  every  tree 
was  a  sheet  of  blossom  ;  but  the  severe  weather  we 
experienced  in  April  and  May  not  only  destroyed 
every  prospect  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  also  very  much 
crippled  many  of  the  trees.  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  are  almost  a  total  failure ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  about  half  a  crop,  Apples  about  a  quarter 
of  a  crop.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful,  and  of  good 
quality.  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  abundant.  I 
have  been  here  nearly  twenty  years,  and  it  has  been 
the  most  trying  season  I  have  had  to  contend  with. 
A.  AysoJif  Oxton  House,  Kenton. 

Of  cider  Apples,  which  are  mostly  grown  in 

this  district,  there  are  very  heavy  crops  of  particular 
sorts  in  some  places.     Some  sorts  of  Pears  carry  heavy 


crops,  but  the  tender  varieties  are  thin,  having  dropped 
off  after  setting,  owing  to  late  frost.  Owing  to  the 
same  cause  Piums  are  also  very  thin.  Pears  and 
Nectarines  are  very  thin,  and  there  was  not  a  leaf 
on  the  trees  outdoor  on  walls  at  midsummer,  the 
blister  being  very  bad.  Alfred  George,  Bicton. 

Somerset.  —The  fruit  crops  this  season  are  mostly 
under,  and,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the  cold  windy 
weather  we  experienced  in  the  spring.  The  begin- 
ning of  June  was  very  cold ;  the  Peach  and  Nectar- 
ine trees  were  looking  wretched,  and  most  of  the 
leaves  were  blistered.  There  was  plenty  of  blossom, 
but  it  did  not  set.  In  many  gardens  the  trees  will 
not  recover.    W.  Hallett,  Cossington  Farm. 

Worcester. — We  have  again  to  report  unsatis- 
factorily as  regards  the  condition  of  our  fruit  crops  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries.  Seldom  was  the  destruction  of  these 
more  complete,  or  the  residue  of  so  inferior  quality. 
Truly  there  are  exceptional  orchards  where  moderate 
crops  of  Apples  may  be  seen,  but  this  is  very  excep- 
tional. Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  a  failure. 
Weeks  after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  these  we 
were  in  expectation  of  a  better  result  in  regard  to  the 
Apple  crop,  as  they  were  so  profuse  in  blossom 
buds,  and  unusually  late  in  flowering  ;  but  in  this  we 
were  again  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  flower 
lacked  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  vigorous  develop- 
ment attendant  on  thorough  maturity,  and  dropped, 
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the  youDg  tissues  being  destroyed  from  excessive  cold 
of  so  long  duration  co-operating  upon  an  enfeebled 
development  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  main  cause  of  our 
most  seriously  felt  loss  over  Apple  crops.  Not  only 
have  the  early  sorts  failed,  but  late  kind?,  such  as 
Bitter  Sweet;,  share  the  same  fate.  To  place  much 
reliance  upon  certain  kinds  that  are  bearing  this 
season  would  be  a  mistake.  With  me  the  Ribston 
Pippin  is  bearing  the  largest  crops,  whereas  Lord 
Suffield  does  not  carry  an  Apple;  neither  are  the 
Keswick  Codlins,  or  King  of  the  Pippins,  carrying 
crops,  though  these  sorts  are  grown  in  quantity.  Ceo. 
U'csthmi,  U'itLy. 

As  a  general  rule  stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 

very  deficient — Plums  especially  so.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  a  fair  crop  here  but  very  late  j  the  general 
average  cannot  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Apples  of  the  best  kinds  very  partial  ;  cider  fruits 
half  a  crop  in  sheltered  situations.  Pears  very  thin, 
a  lifjht  crop  on  west  walls.  Bush  fruits  generally 
good,  as  also  Strawberries.  Nuti  very  abundant. 
Walnuts  a  few  on  some  trees.  Failure  of  crops 
generally  may  be  attributed  to  the  severe  frosts  early 
in  May,  and  a  long  continuance  of  sunless  weather 
and  cold  storms.    W.  Cox,  Madnsfidd. 

The  poorest   crops  of  fruit  here  for  the  last 

seven  yeais.  We  generally  have  abundant  crops  on 
walls  of  Pears,  but  this  year  they  are  very  thin. 
Peaches  are  all  but  a  failure,  and  some  of  the  trees 
will  die  outright.  The  later  kinds  of  cider  Apples 
appear  to  have  escaped  the  severe  frost,  and  there 
are  a  good  quantity  in  places,  but  rather  partial. 
There  is  a  good  crop  of  perry  Pears  in  places,  but 
paitiak  Plums  and  Damsons  are  all  but  a  failure  in 
this  neighbourhood.  John  Wyke^  Kyre  fark, 
Tenhury. 

Kent. — Never  in  my  recollection  was  so  fair  a 
promise  followed  by  so  poof  a  performance.  The 
blossoms  in  every  way  were  as  abundant  as  one  could 
wish,  but,  without  any  very  great  severity  of  weather, 
the  long  continued  low  temperature,  and  almost 
entire  absence  of  .sun  for  so  many  weeks,  caused  the 
embryo  fruit  to  fall  off  by  thousands.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  promise  of  an  enormous  crop  of  Cherries, 
but  so  soon  as  the  energies  of  the  trees  were  taxed  in 
the  stoning  process  the  greater  portion  fell  off. 
Standard  and  pyramid  Pears  are  also  a  blank,  as  are 
also  most  varieties  of  Plums  in  the  open  quaiters  ;  of 
these  Victoria  and  Prince  Eogelbert  have  proved  the 
hardiest.  John  Gu%  Rcdlcaf, 

The  Plum  crop  is  the    smallest  known   for 

many  year.=.  Pears  are  very  short.  Apples  vary, 
some  sorts  bearing  heavily,  others  a  complete  failure. 
Nuts  a  large  crop.  Under  fruit  has  been  plentiful. 
Taking  it  broadly,  it  is  not  a  fruit  year.  Leans  A. 
Killick^  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley. 

Raspberries,  although  very  much  cut  up  with 

the  unprecedented  May  frost  in  the  valleys  here,  pushed 
fresh  growth  and  bore  a  heavy  late  crop.  Goose- 
berries, although  many  dropped  off  from  being  frozen 
through,  are  bearing  a  large  crop  of  fine  fruit.  H, 
Canudly  Swanky. 

In  some  of  the  orchards  in  this  locality  a  few 

kinds  of  Apples  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  such  as 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Wellington,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Lord  SiifTield,  SmiU's  Admirable,  and  Golden  Knob. 
Pears  are  everywhere  scarce,  on  standards,  pyramids, 
and  bushes.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  a  complete 
failure.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants  are 
a  good  crop,  and  fine.  Of  Nuts  both  Filberts  and 
Cobs  are  au  excellent  crop.  C.  Haycourt,  Barhain 
Court. 

Glonasla: — In  general  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
grown  in  this  district  showed  abundance  of  blossom, 
but  the  May  frost  proved  very  destructive.  On  stan- 
dard Plums  tfiere  are  only  one  or  two  on  many  trees  ; 
a  few  more  on  the  walls,  j'eaches  and  Nectarines 
suflered  very  much.  Pears  anl  Apples  set  mode- 
rately but  dropped  off,  leaving  dozens  of  trees  with 
none  ;  the  earlier  kinds  cliitfly  have  escaped  with  a 
few.    'J'homas  Shingles,  Torlworth  Court. 

In  sheltered  places  the  fruit  crops  appear  to 

be  an  average,  but  in  exposed  situations  quite  a  failure, 
with  the  exception  of  small  fruits,  which  are  in  plenty, 
although  the  fly  appeared  to  be  very  destructive  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  to  the  foliage,  but  the  late 
rains  have  pretty  well  cleared  them  ( f f.  W.  J .  Simp- 
son, A'ingseole  Pari:. 

Cornwall. — Perhaps  never  was  east  wind  more 
severely  felt  in  this  county  than  at  the  season  just  as 
the  blossom  and  tender  foliage  opened.  In  exposed 
situations  it  carried  away  all  prospect  of  fruit,  and 


left  a  withered  appearance  on  all  trees  both  in  fruit 
garden  and  forest.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil — 
generally  speaking — and  also  the  influence  of  both 
east  and  west  winds — which  cirries  with  it  a  salt  spray 
across  the  county — dwarf  treses  in  orchards  and 
gardens  are  to  be  recommended.  //.  Mills,  £nys. 

Fruits  of  most  kinds  are  far  below  the  average. 

Nuts  are  an  exception,  being  very  abundant  by  the 
roadsides  and  in  plantation?.  They  are  very  little 
cultivated.  Apples  are  an  entire  failure  in  many 
places,  and  everywhere  thin.  The  Red  Juneatings 
are  now  ripe.  An  Apple  locally  named '*  Polly  " 
and  Hawthorndens,  are  the  most  prolific  this  season, 
y.  Tyer/nan,  Tregoncy. 

Dorset  — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
very  bad.  Apricots,  Peache?,  and  Nectarines  are  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  trees  are  a  perfect  wreck. 
Apples  will  be  very  good  in  some  places.  Small 
fruits  are  very  plentiful  and  good.  Nuts  in  some 
places  will  be  very  plentiful,  especially  the  common 
Hazel  Nut.  /F.  G.  Pragnell,  Custk  Gardens,  Sher- 
borne. 

The  supply  of  fruit  in  this  neighbourhood  is 

decidedly  much  below  an  average,  and  not  equ:>l  in 
quality  to  some  years.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
suffering  from  mildew  and  gumming,  probably  the 
eflect  of  the  changeable  and  cold  weather  we  experi- 
enced in  the  early  part  of  May.  The  Pear  crop  is 
almost  a  total  failure.  The  Apple  crop  is  much 
below  expectation,  as  the  trees  when  in  flower  were 
perfect  pictures,  but  subsequent  cold  south-east  winds 
destroyed  a  large  proportion.  Henry  Miuiro,  Clcvc- 
lands,  Lyme  Regis. 

Middlesex. — Bright  and  cheerful  were  the  prospects 
this  season  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop.  How  sad  the 
result !  Blossom  was  abundant  and  late.  The  actual 
frost  was  not  so  severe,  and  no  material  damage  or 
loss  could  be  traced  to  its  direct  agency,  the  loss  must 
therefore  be  attributed  to  the  long-continued  low  cold 
temperature,  the  absence  of  sunshine,  and  the  almost 
perfect  stagnation  of  vegetation  during  the  flowering 
period .  Plums  are  almost  a  blank,  a  few  only  on  Rivers* 
Prolific,  and  jMitchelson's.  Pears  very  scarce — Aston 
Town  being  the  only  variety  bearing  a  full  crop  : 
Hessel,  B.  Hardy,  Jargonelle,  and  some  others  half  a 
crop.  Apples  are  very  partial — Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Hawthornden,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord 
Suffield,  Small's  Admirable,  heavily  laden.  Filberts 
are  singularly  abundant.  Peaches  on  walls  and  in 
unhealed  Orchard-houses  are  alike  scarce.  A.  F. 
Barron,  Chiswick, 

The  fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Straw- 
berries, bush  fruits,  and  Nuts  is  probably  the  worst 
ever  known  in  the  neighbourhood ;  most  things 
bore  a  profusion  of  bloom,  but  the  flowers  individually 
were  so  small  and  weak  when  closely  examined  as  to 
give  little  indication  of  setting.  There  was  not  suffi- 
cient frost  here  to  account  lor  the  failure,  6^-"  being 
as  much  as  was  registered  by  a  reliable  instrument. 
My  impression  is  that  the  weak  indifferent  character 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  bloom  is  attributable  to  the 
late  unseasonable  growth  that  was  more  or  less 
excited  in  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds, 
edible  fruits  included,  by  the  copious  rains  that  fell  at 
the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September — after 
the  premature  stagnation  of  growth  suffered  through 
the  drought  from  the  middle  of  June  to  near  the  end 
of  August.  Apples  and  Pears  in  many  cases  retained 
their  leaves  in  a  green  state  for  a  month  beyond  their 
usual  time,  and  when  they  fell  were  of  a  brown  or 
blackish  colour,  instead  of  the  yellow  fuUy^matured 
tint.    T.  Baines,  Southgate. 

— ■ — •  Perhaps  never  was  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  fruit  crop  more  promising  than  this  season. 
The  trees  generally  were  covered  with  bloom,  looking 
far  more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  usual ;  but  those 
severe  frosts  (S")  we  had  fur  two  successive  mornings 
in  the  early  part  of  May  destroyed  all  our  hopes.  The 
Peach  trees  have  been  much  injured  by  blister  and 
black-fly ;  they  are,  however,  now  greatly  improved, 
T,  P.,  Stanmore. 

A  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  with  the 

exception  of  Apples,  of  which  there  is  a  good  crop  in 
some  orchards,  and  a  moderate  one  in  others. 
Chas.  Lie,  L/ounslcno. 

Salop. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  scarce,  although 
a  few  trees  carry  a  fair  crop,  and  are  healthy.  Ex- 
cept Jefferson's  and  Victoria,  Plums  are  a  total  failure 
hereabouts,  and  this  holds  good  with  regard  to 
Damsons.  Cherries  on  walls  are  plentiful,  but  the 
*'earlies"  have  been  sadly  spoiled  by  the  excessive 
wet.      Morellos  liave  not    taken    any  harm.     The 


amount  of  rain  measured  here  during  July  was 
upwards  of  5i — 5.63  inches.  Several  trees  of  Apples 
are  loaded,  but  upon  the  whole  we  have  not  half  a 
crop,  and  it  is  the  sime  with  Pears,  both  standards  and 
wall  trees.  Bush  fruits  are  plentiful — Nuts  a  very 
heavy  crop  ;  a  good  many  Walnuts  are  falling  off. 
A.  S,  Lvenip,  ILau^hton,  Shifnall. 

Sumy. — All  stone  fruits  are  very  scarce  indeed  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  great  many  places  there 
are  none  at  all.  Apricots  flowered  profusely,  but 
were  destroyed  by  frost  In  spite  of  a  thick  covering 
of  canvas,  the  flowers  and  fruit  just  setting  were 
blackened  by  fro^t,  and  very  few  indeed  survived. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  a  prodigious  crop, 
but  they  fell  off  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth. 
There  was  no  frost  at  the  time,  nor  had  not  been  for 
many  days.  I  attribute  the  cause  of  their  falling  to 
the  unripened  state  of  last  year's  wood,  and  the  cold, 
biting  eait  winds  which  we  experienced  so  long  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Our  garden  is  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's,  consequently  we  are  pretty  much, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  winds — the  east  in 
particular.  The  Peaches  commenced  growth,  and 
made  nice  shoots,  but  the  east  winds  parched  them 
up,  and  in  a  few  days  the  trees  had  the  appearance  of 
having  passed  over  a  hot  fire,  and  what  green  leaves 
were  left  were  all  blistered.  For  some  time  I 
was  afraid  the  trees  would  never  do  any  good  any 
more,  and  it  was  not  until  midsummer  that  they 
made  any  progress  at  all.  Pears  may  be  considered 
a  total  failure,  as  what  {q'n  fmits  are  scattered  about 
on  either  wall  trees  or  pyramids  are  not  sufficient  to 
call  a  crop,  even  if  they  were  all  on  one  tree.  This 
year  I  had  a  quantity  of  pyramid  trees  covered  with 
thick  canvas  and  mats,  the  covering  being  put  on  at 
night,  and  removed  every  morning,  but  the  trees 
have  no  more  fruit  on  than  those  that  were  fully 
exposed.  Of  Apples  we  have  a  good  crop  on  a  few 
trees,  viz.,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  Lord  Nelson,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Mannington 
Pearmain,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre, 
Court  of  Wick,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Golden  Reinette,  Alexander  and  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden.  Other  varieties  are  very  scarce,  and  in  many 
instances  none  at  all.  Mulberries  are  an  abundant 
crop  ;  Quinces  none  at  all ;  Medlars  none  ;  Walnuts 
plentiful ;  Filberts,  Cob,  and  common  hedge  Nuts,  a 
most  prodigious  crop,  J.  Ollerhead^  Wimbledon, 
'S.  W. 

We  have,  on  the  whole,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wall  fruit,  such  as  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nec» 
tarines,  a  very  fair  crop.  Apples  look  very  well, 
though  in  some  districts  they  are  scarce.  Small  fruit 
has  been  very  abundant,  aud  of  good  quality.  Hardy 
Grapes  have  a  very  good  crop.  Pears  are  a  short 
crop,  but  of  good  quality.  Strawberries  have  been 
inferior  in  flavour,  owing  to  so  much  wet.  y.  Burnett, 
The  Deepdene,  Dorking. 

•  Apricots  were  very  early  in  bloom,  set  well, 

but  owing  to  the  spring  frost  and  long  continuation  of 
east  and  north-east  winds,  they  all  fell,  the  Pears 
followed  in  the  same  way.  Apples  were  later  in 
bloom,  and  promised  well ;  but  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  did  not  set  well,  and  at  one  time  looked 
even  worse  than  last  year  ,  they  have  partially  re- 
covered, and  the  fruit  that  is  left  looks  healthy,  but 
late.    William  Kemp,  Albiiry  Park,  Guildford, 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  seasons  for  fruit  that 

has  been  experienced  in  this  neighbourhood  for  seve- 
ral years.    William  Kidd,  Tandridge  Couii,  Redhill, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLA- 

RIUM. 

The  appearance  of  the  plants  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful Orchid  in  many  collections  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  conditions  requisite  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion are  not  altogether  understood.  On  Tuesday  last 
I  sent  two  specimens  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  have  been  so 
much  admired  for  their  health  and  viyour  that  a  few 
particulars  regarding  them  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
They  were  bought  at  Stevens',  in  May,  1874,  out  of 
an  importation  by  Messrs.  Veilch,  and  were  chance 
pieces  bought  fur  me  by  a  friend.  One  is  the  pale, 
the  other  the  rosy  variety.  The  former  has  two 
young  bulbs,  bearing  seventy-five  llowers  on  thirteen 
spikes  ;  the  largest  number  of  flowers  on  one  spike  is 
ten,  and  four  spikes  spring  from  the  apex  of  one  bulb. 
The  rosy  variety  has  also  two  young  bulbs  with  fifty- 
five  flowers  on  eight  spikes,   one  of  Ihcm  branching. 
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The  flowers  measure  4J  inches  by  Sj  inches,  some 
of  them  being  of  course  smaller  than  others.  On  the 
latter  plant  both  breaks  are  growing  from  the  same 
side  of  one  old  bulb,  one  above  the  other,  and  in  both 
plants  this  year's  bulbs  are  at  least  twice  the  size  of 
the  largest  of  the  imported  bulbs.  These  plants  have 
kept  their  foliage  unusually  long,  that  of  1S75  being 
still  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  leaves  are  all  of  them 
tinged  wiih  the  bronzy  purple  characteristic  of  this 
Odontoglossum  when  in  hne  and  vigorous  health. 

Odontoglossum  vexiUarium  should  be  grown  in 
winter  in  the  coolest  part  of  a  Cattleya  or  Mexican 
house,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  65° 
Fahr.  It  should  be  moved  without  delay,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits,  into  an  Odontoglossum-house, 
where  it  should  have  abundant  light  without  sun.  At 
all  seasons  it  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture. 
The  result  of  too  great  heat  is  that  the  leaves  spot 
and  go  off  at  their  points,  the  growths  are  weak  and 
unsubstantial,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  less  vigor- 
ous and  sound  constitution.  These  plants  should  be 
potted  in  a  shallow  compost  of  sphagnum  with  a  little 
fibrous  heat,  well  drained,  and  should  be  put  into 
large  pots,  so  as  to  give  ample  space  for  the  roots 
they  love  to  push  long  and  far  through  their  mossy 
bed,  O.  vexiUarium  is  liable  to  yellow  thrips,  which 
disfigure  it  much,  but  it  wilt  stand  a  moderate 
smoking  with  pure  tobacco,  Trevor  Lawrence. 


Forestry. 

Diseases  of  trees  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  those  that  affect  the  roots  and  fibres,  or  part 
of  the  tree  underground,  and  those  that  affect  the 
stems,  branches,  and  leaves,  or  part  above-ground. 

Upon  the  former  I  have  to  make  the  following 
general  observations,  without  attempting  to  exhaust 
the  subject.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  some 
species  of  trees,  as  the  Beech,  grow  best  in  dry  soils, 
while  others,  as  the  Willow,  grow  best  in  moist,  if 
not  wet  soils.  The  proverbial  aquatic  habits  of  the 
Willow,  however,  have  led  to  not  a  lew  errors  and 
mistakes,  not  only  in  connection  with  itself  but  also 
with  several  other  species  of  trees.  The  common 
Alder,  for  example,  is  frequently  planted  in  soft  and 
boggy  situations,  as  if  it  preferred  these  to  those  suit- 
able for  Ash,  Elm,  or  Sycamore,  which  it  does  not. 
It  is  true  that  Willows,  Alder,  and  Poplar  generally, 
thrive  comparatively  well  in  damp,  soft,  and  boggy 
situations,  where  Beech,  Elm,  and  Sycamore  would 
degenerate  and  decay.  The  former  species,  however, 
will  not  refuse  to  grow  in  any  situation  where  the 
latter  succeeds  ;  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  one  class 
of  trees  is  more  accommodating  than  another.  I  think 
it  may  be  considered  an  established  fact  that  such 
species  as  grow  best  in  wet  soils,  make  wood  rapidly, 
and  as  quickly  decay.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  Alder  knows  that  in  wet  situations,  though  it 
luxuriates  in  its  young  state,  it  seldom  attains  a 
medium  size,  or  forty  years'  age,  without  indicating 
unmistakable  signs  of  decay.  The  staghorn  top, 
prematurely  tinted  leaves  and  dry  branches,  all  show 
that  something  has  occurred  intercepting  the  flow  of 
sap  and  vitiating  its  whole  economy  ;  and  on  investi- 
gation this  is  found  to  arise  from  the  roots  having 
lost  their  absorbing  power  through  premature  decay. 

The  Alder,  therefore,  in  order  to  grow  well  and 
attain  superior  size  and  old  age,  should  be  planted 
upon  dry  soil  of  good  quality  in  a  sheltered  rather  than 
an  exposed  siluxtion,  under  which  circumstances  it 
will  attain  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  but  may 
without  breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  heat  rot  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

The  Willow  family  is  large,  and  its  species  probably 
the  most  accommodating  of  any  trees.  They  grow  in 
the  wettest  and  also  the  driest  of  soils,  in  ths  arid 
land  and  marshy  bog,  on  the  bleak  mountain  top  and 
sheltered  valley.  They  may  be  grown  as  trees, 
or  cultivated  as  bushes.  They  endure  cutting  or 
pruning  to  any  extent,  and  submit  to  the  roughest 
and  rudest  treatment  with  impunity.  As  a  limber 
tree  its  best  varieties  even  are  unworthy  of  a  site 
eligible  for  Oak,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Ash,  Bsech, 
or  Sycamore  ;  not  because  its  money  value  is  less 
than  that  of  many  other  species,  but  its  roots  decay  at 
an  early  age,  even  on  good  soil.  Consequently,  as  is 
almost  universally  the  case,  the  Willow  tree,  instead 
of  growing  upright,  is  found  in  a  reclining  position, 
which  greatly  detiacts  from  its  beauty  and  symmetry. 
Willows  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  very 
old  specimen  trees  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 


country ;  and  though,  as  already  stated,  the  larger  roots 
decay  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  another  class 
soon  take  their  place  and  fulfil  their  office. 

The  Poplar  belongs  also  to  a  comparatively  numerous 
family,  and,  like  the  Willow,  is  a  succulent  and  rapid 
grower.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Aspen  and  Grey 
Poplar,  grow  with  considerable  vigour  on  the  bleak- 
est and  barest  situations  ;  but  the  best  tree  varieties, 
as  the  Black  Italian,  White  Egyptian,  and  Ontario, 
succeed  only  on  good  rich  soils  and  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  grow 
them  on  any  other.  A  proprietor  planted  on  Dee- 
side  an  extensive  district  of  moorland  with  Poplar 
(chiefly  Black  Italian,  I  am  informed),  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  they  nearly  all  died — doubtless 
for  want  of  nourishment,  both  of  kind  and  quantity. 
While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  excellent  and 
enterprising  proprietor  thus  suffered  by  the  bold  and 
noble  experiment,  the  arboricultural  profession  will  to 
that  extent  gain  by  it,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
most  of  us  learn  only  that  which  we  are  compelled  to 
learn,  and  take  notice  only  of  what  is  forced  upon  our 
vision. 

The  Laburnum  is  a  tree  peculiarly  liable  to  root 
decay,  and  this  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  account 
of  its  otherwise  ornamentilqujlilies.  Economically, 
except  for  turning  purposes,  the  Laburnum  is 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Regarding  it,  however, 
as  a  tree  of  beauty,  it  has  few,  if  any  equals, 
especially  on  account  of  its  graceful  pendent,  tasselled 
fljwers,  colour  and  perfume.  No  tree,  whether 
great  or  small,  sooner  or  more  perfectly  forms  and 
matures  its  heartwood,  which  is  dark-coloured, 
strong  and  durable.  The  roots  also,  like  the  stem 
and  branches,  mature  their  heartwood  readily,  but 
unlike  the  former  soon  decay,  thereby  allowing  the 
tree  to  fall  over  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  which  it 
not  unfrequently  remains  to  old  age.  While  the 
stronger  and  principal  roots  which  constitute  the 
anchorage  of  the  tree  thus  readily  give  way,  in  their 
place  and  as  substitutes  for  them,  young  ones  are 
formed  which,  although  they  can  neither  elevate 
nor  sustain  the  tree  in  position,  yet  supply  it  with 
nourishment  to  the  full  extent  of  its  requirements,  and 
by  which  it  is  maintained  often  to  old  age.  The  only 
practical  means  of  partially  preventing  existing  trees 
from  giving  way  under  their  imperfect  root-anchorage 
is  to  lighten  their  upper  and  heavy  parts.  This,  how- 
over,  does  not  by  any  means  entirely  prevent  the 
occurrence,  nor  have  I  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any 
thoroughly  effective  means  of  doing  it. 

The  Walnut,  like  the  Laburnum,  is  also  very 
liable  to  lose  its  anchorage-roots,  and  paitially  fall 
over  from  the  same  or  similar  causes,  namely,  the 
roots  decaying. 

Probably  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
this  loss  of  the  vitality  of  their  anchorage  roots, 
would  be  in  all  cases  to  plant  them  upon  artificial 
mounds  or  hillocks.  This  inference  is  drawn  from 
what  I  once  saw  in  a  Larch  plantation,  formed  upon 
pure  peat  soil,  upon  which  the  trees  would  not  have 
remained  sound  to  the  age  and  size  at  which  I  saw 
them,  but  for  the  mound  planting.  At  distances  of  12 
to  15  feet  apart,  clay  had  been  wheeled  upon  planks 
upon  the  soft  surface,  and  the  trees  planted,  one  upon 
each  hillock.  The  results  were,  that  the  trees  grew 
much  faster  and  larger  than  those  upon  the  flat  sur- 
face J  and  when  cut  down,  were  perfectly  sound  in 
every  part,  root  and  stem,  while  the  others  on  the  flat 
surface  were,  many  of  them,  worthlessly  rotten  at  the 
root  and  lower  part  of  the  stem.  C.  Y,  Michie, 
CiilUii  House,  CuUen,  July  2^. 


Apiary. 

Work  for  August. — It  is  a  very  needful  caution 
to  look  out  for  robbers  if  your  stocks  are  weak — bees 
belonging  probably  to  your  own  apiary  will  be  the 
chief  robbers,  although  the  worst  thieves  in  many 
instances  are  wasps  ;  if  they  once  gain  an  entrance  it 
is  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  again  drive  them  away. 
We  were  once  asked  to  drive  a  few  stocks  owned  by 
a  widow  lady,  which  were  remarkably  strong  and 
active,  at  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  judge  our 
a-tonishment  when  in  the  month  of  August  we  found 
every  hive  destroyed  with  wasps.  There  is  only  one 
remedy,  though  this  is  very  successful  if  it  is  taken  in 
time  :  make  the  entrance  small,  so  that  only  two  bees 
cin  pass  and  repass  at  the  same  moment.  We  always 
urge  our  bee-keeping  friends  every  autumn  to  attend 
to  this  matter ;  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.     Many 


valuable  stocks  might  be  saved  by  timely  care ;  the 
bees  are  the  best  defenders  of  their  own  treasure,  and 
if  they  are  helped  they  will  well  repay  it.  The  best 
thing  we  have  known  after  years  of  experience  is  a 
small  block  of  wood  cut  to  exactly  fit  the  entrance, 
with  a  small  opening  to  admit  two  bees  at  its  base. 
Some  beekeepers  employ  zinc  slides  ;  we  do  not  object 
to  these,  for  anything  will  answer  if  it  only  makes  the 
passage  small  enough. 

Destroy  every  wasp's  nest  you  find  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  apiary.  This  may  be  performed  with  ease 
and  safely.  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  into 
the  entrance  a'ter  they  are  all  quiet  some  evening, 
then  quickly  stop  up  the  open  entrance,  and  you  will 
find  them  all  dead  next  morning,  when  you  may  dig 
out  the  combs,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  fishing  preserve 
them  for  this  purpose. 

Swarms  having  in  many  parts  of  the  country  been 
far  from  plentiful  we  would,  especially  just  now, 
advise  all  our  friends  not  to  hive  every  swarm,  for 
probably  we  shall  have  them  numerously  this  month. 
Second  and  third  swarms,  so-called,  but  which  are 
merely  casts,  and  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  swarm, 
should  not  be  hived  as  separate  swarms ;  but  if  it  is 
wished  to  increase  the  stocks  then  hive  two  casts  in 
the  same  hive,  and  afterwards  feed  them  liberally. 
Many  beekeepers  hive  every  cast,  then,  leave  them 
to  their  fate.  In  such  cases  we  cannot  but  expect  the 
almost  inevitable  result,  for  they  seldom  survive 
through  the  winter. 

At  this  late  season  everything  should  be  done  to 
avoid  swarming  by  giving  the  stocks  plenty  of  room, 
though  at  times  it  is  difft:ult  to  prevent  swarming. 
Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  is  best  tp  allow 
them  to  swarm,  then  either  return  them  to  the  old 
stock  or  unite  them  to  a  weaker  stock-hive  which 
needs  strengthening.  K, 


Drones.— Your  correspondent  "K."  takes  me  up 
too  literally.  In  proposing  that  drones  should  be 
kept  prisoners  in  a  separate  hive,  I  never  meant  that 
they  should  be  kept  under  such  conditions  as  were  in- 
consistent with  life.  If  apiarians  are  not  sufiiciently 
ingenious  to  be  able  to  devise  a  means  of  ventilation, 
or  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  life,  while  still 
keeping  them  apart,  they  must  be  less  fertile  in 
resources  than  I  had  imagined.  Andreisj  Murray. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove.— All  the  winter-flowering  stove 
plants  that  are  usually  propagated  from  cuttings 
struck  in  the  spring  should  now  receive  the  attention 
they  need,  for  upon  being  kept  under  such  con- 
ditions as  favour  a  strong  sturdy  growth  will  their 
ability  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of  bloom 
depend,  much  more  than  upon  the  mere  size  of  the 
plants  or  the  numbers  grown.  It  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  whilst  plants  are  small  to  forget  the  room 
they  want  when  laiger,  and  in  this  way  it  often 
happens  in  the  spring  that  many  more  of  these  winter- 
flowering  subjects  are  propagated  and  potted  off  than 
the  space  at  command  will  admit  of  being  grown 
without  crowding  to  an  extent  that  results  in  weak 
growth.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  far  better  now  to 
go  fearlessly  to  work  and  discard  all  that  caiinot  be 
accommodated  with  enough  room.  The  pits  and 
frames  that  such  plants  generally  occupy  are  very 
often  of  a  character  such  as  not  to  admit  the  full 
complement  of  light,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  quick-growing  subjects,  such  as  under  con- 
sideration, suffer  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  an  over- 
dark  situation  than  plants  of  slower  growth.  Lean-to 
pits,  such  as  are  too  frequently  met  with,  with  heavy 
back  and  front  walls,  and  the  surface  on  which  the 
plants  stand  often  consisting  of  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  similar 
material,  much  too  far  from  the  glass,  are  about  the 
worst  structures  that  these  plants  can  be  grown  in, 
though  in  many  places  theyare  all  that  are  at  command. 
Much  may  be  done  to  benefit  the  planis  by  elevating 
them  on  temporary  stages  as  near  the  glass  as  their 
heads  will  permit  of.  Every  plant,  however  common 
or  easily  grown,  should  have  enough  room  to  stand 
clear  of  its  neighbour.  Plumbago  rosea,  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghtii,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  the 
taller-growing  Begonias,  Scutellaria  Mociniana,  and 
any  others  that  seem  to  require  it,  may  have  the  points 
of  their  shoots  once  more  pinched  out,  but  this  must 
not  be  done  too  late,  or  it  will  interfere  with  their 
flowering.  Most  of  these  winter  blooming  plants  will 
be  now  getting  their  pots  moderately  filled  with  roots, 
and  will  be  benefited  by  the  frequent  application  of 
manure-water,  through  the  use  of  which  comparatively 
large  plants  may  be  grown  in  small  pots,  but  where 
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this  practice  is  carried  out  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  necessitates  closer  attention  in  giving  water,  as 
the  greatly  increased  top-growth  resulting,  with  the 
limited  root-space  to  suppoit  it,  causes  the  plai.ts  to 
become  dry  much  oftener,  and  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  water.  Should  this  occur  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  where  the  amount  of  top-and-root  growths  is 
nearer  proportionate — which  will  be  the  case  where 
little  or  no  liquid  stimulants  are  used — less  shading 
should  now  be  given  with  more  air,  so  as  to  solidify 
the  growth  during  the  processs  of  its  formation. 
On  this  important  matter  I  frequently  meet  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  erroneous  idea,  that  is,  that  where 
plants  of  a  quick  growing  nature  have  been  pushed 
along  rapidly  a  disposition  to  bloom  freely  can  after- 
wards be  given  by  iiibjecting  them,  when  grown 
to  the  size  they  are  required,  to  a  ripening  process  by 
giving  less  water  wicK  a  much  lower  temperature  ; 
which  is  a  mistake.  L  te  struck  Puinsettias  should 
now  be  kept  growing  freely  in  a  genial  temperature, 
or  they  will  not  acquire  i  treogth  to  make  use- 
ful flower  head.^.  Plants  of  Franciscea  conferiifolia 
that  flowered  early  in  the  spring  and  afterwards  were 
transferred  to  the  stove  will  now  be  about  completing 
their  growth  ;  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  percep- 
tible in  the  points  of  the  shoots  the  plants  ought  to  be 
moved  to  cooler  quarters,  or,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
bloom  them  later  next  year  than  they  flowered  this, 
they  should  be  taken  out  of  heat  directly  the 
shoots  have  completed  their  extension  before  the 
flower-buds  are  formed. 

Ataccia  cristata  occupies  little  room,  and  its  un- 
accountably singular  chocolate  int^orescences  is  always 
attractive.  Plants  that  have  flowered  for  two  or  three 
years,  as  their  lower  leaves  decay,  usually  throw  out 
a  number  of  roots  from  the  bare  portion  of  the  thick 
fleshy  stem  ;  if  the  head  of  the  plant  is  severed  an  inch 
or  so  below  where  these  are  emitted,  and  is  potted 
sufficiently  low  so  as  to  cover  the  roots  attached,  in 
the  course  of  a  month  it  will  get  established.  It  must 
not  have  too  much  room,  a  5  or  6-inch  pot  will  be 
large  enough,  filling  it  one-fourth  with  drainage  mate- 
rial ;  the  soil  should  be  open  fibrous  peat  with  a  fifth 
or  sixth  of  sand  intermixed,  and  some  broken  crocks 
or  charcoal  added.  The  crown  thus  taken  off  should 
be  covered  with  a  propagating-glass,  but  not  so  as  to 
wholly  exclude  air,  or,  from  the  succulent  nature  of 
the  stems,  there  mijjht  ht  some  danger  of  its 
damping.  This  is  much,  the  best  method  of 
increasing  the  plant,  as  after  the  head  is  removed  the 
stool  will  break  up  a  number  of  eyes,  which  can  be 
taken  off  and  struck  separately.  Flowering  stove 
plants  that  have  now  been  for  some  weeks  stood  in 
conservatories,  and  consequently  subject  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  where  they  have  been  grown,  if 
indigenous  to  hot  countiies  should  from  time  to  time 
I  e  examined  to  see  that  they  are  taking  no  harm  ; 
if  the  young  growths  fl.ig  or  the  leaves  become  di:  fi- 
gured, it  is  an  evidence  that  they  will  suffer.  Wheie 
this  is  the  case,  they  should  at  once  be  moved  10 
warmer  quarter?.  Much  maybe  done  to  accommo- 
date tender  subjects  when  temporarily  located  in  such 
quarters  by  regulating  the  admission  of  air  in  accord- 
ance with  the  outside  temperature  ;  frequently  after 
ihunder.-t  jrms  a  day  or  two  succeeds  that  renders  a 
cool  house  quite  unfit  furitjve  plants,  unless  only  a 
small  amount  of  air  is  given.    T  Baines, 

Orchids.— The  fact  that  so  few  blooms  are  to  be 
met  with  in  these  houses  at  the  present  time  mu^t  be 
hailed  as  indicating  that  every  endeavour  must  be  made 
to  forward  and  hasten  on  all  the  growths  that  are  in 
various  stages  of  development.  When  a  quantity  of 
blooms  are  open,  and  their  rich  and  varied  hues  and 
delicious  fragrance  are  making  these  structures  gay 
and  attractive,  and  causing  many  to  visit  them  that 
would  not  in  all  probability  do  so  if  the  flowers  were 
absent,  the  treatment  for  many  a  day  is  in  some 
degree  more  of  a  compromise  than  a  regular  and 
reasonable  course  ;  the  fact  being  that  in  the  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  blooms  fresh  as  long  as  possible 
indiviJuil  plants  are  often  kept  in  a  drier  condition 
than  they  should  be,  and,  providing  blooming  plants 
are  t  iken  into  a  cooler  division,  they  often  suffer  on 
that  account  for  the  change  of  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture  is  such  that  with  many  the  root 
points  close  up  again,  the  growth  of  the  plants  is 
checked,  and  on  taking  them  back  into  their  proper 
quarters,  though  they  start  growing  again,  they  often 
take  fir  into  the  autumn  and  winter  months  before  the 
growths  are  made  up,  and  as  a  consequence  are  often 
impeifectly  ripened.  That  this  may  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible,  see  that  the  whole  of  the  collection  is 
now  in  a  pushing  and  growing  condition — of  course  a 
small  number  have  already  finished  their  growths  and 
will  not  be  included  under  this  head  ;  and  that  a  regular 
and  careful  application  of  water  is  given  to  the  roots, 
an  advance  of  from  10^  to  15°  by  sun-heat  in  the 
East  India,  Dendrobium,  and  Cattleya  house  lieing 
given  ;  air  on  the  top  and  bottom  also  must  be  freely 
admitted,  using  however  some  caution  in  this  matter  ; 
and  then  in  the  afternoon,  about  3  or  4  o'clock— in  this 
being  guided  by  the  position  of  the  houses — giving  all 
a  gentle  sprinkle  overhead  as  well  also  as  among  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c., 


so  that  with  the  blinds  drawn  up  and  the  ventilators 
closed  the  temperature  may  be  raised  a  little  by  the 
sun  heat,  which  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  all 
the  plants.  The  temperature  will  gradually  lower 
during  the  evening  and  night,  and  must  be  alloweil  to 
come  down  to  the  usual  morning  readings.  Thus 
with  judicious  treatment  growths  will  come  freely  on  ; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  by  taking  otT  the  blinds  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  at  the  same 
time  letting  the  night  temperature  go  gradually  down, 
the  growths  will  strengthen  and  plump  out  as  they  are 
made,  and  by-and-bye  with  a  little  more  sunlight  will 
be  thoroughly  ripened.  With  the  OJontoglos^uii- 
house,  however,  tlie  method  at  present  n.Uit  in  some 
respects  be  somewhat  different  \  air  must  be  given 
night  and  day — no  fire-heat  at  present  will  be  required, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  temperature  so  that  the 
range  of  night  and  day  readings  are  not  nearly  so  great 
as  in  the  other  houses  ;  using  moisture  on  the  tloors  and 
stages,  and  withal  an  abundant  supply  at  the  roots. 
By  this  means  the  heit  must  be  kept  down,  otherwise 
the  young  shoots  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  the 
yellow  thrips,  and  then,  through  the  foliage  being 
weakened  and  bitten,  the  leaves  are  easily  taken  off 
with  damp  and  rot,  ultimately  causing  the  young 
growths  to  be  entirely  lost.  This  house  must  have 
more  shade  than  the  other  divisions,  that  the  air  miy 
have  the  moisture  retained  and  be  less  liable  to  fluctua- 
tiuns.  Masdevallias  must  be  stood  in  the  coolest  end 
of  this  house,  and  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
As  a  rule  these  are  very  free  growing,  the  chief  condi- 
tions being  that  the  soil  should  be  sweet  and  open,  the 
supply  of  water  abundant,  temperature  very  cool,  and 
very  little  direct  sunlight.  Sophronitis  grandiflora  on 
blocks  in  this  house  will  now  require  a  little  extra 
looking  to,  the  young  breaks  with  the  flower-buds 
enclosed  in  them  will  be  pushing  up,  and  when  the 
blocks  are  dipped  the  water  must  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  breaks,  otherwise  the  tender  buds  are 
very  liable  to  damp  off,    W,  Swan^  FallmvfieU, 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 

The  beds  are  now  well  filled  and  in  the  height  of 
their  beauty.  Where  any  of  the  stronger  growers  are 
getting  out  of  their  places,  or  showing  a  tendency  to 
become  too  thick  and  crowded,  they  had  better  be  cut 
back  or  the  points  of  the  shooti  pinched  out.  Wher- 
ever cuttings  can  be  had  without  in  the  least  interfer- 
ing  with  the  appearance  of  the  beds  they  may  be  put 
in  at  any  time  now.  We  generally  commence  with  the 
variegated  Pelargoniums,  as  they  require  longer  time 
than  the  scarlets  and  stronger-growing  sort?.  All  ours 
are  struck  in  an  open  exposure  in  the  full  sun,  and 
get  very  little  water  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and 
growing.  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  other  choice 
hardy  plants  may  be  propagated  in  handlights  or 
glasses  on  a  shady  banler  or  in  any  convenient  place  ; 
China  Roses  also  do  well  treated  in  the  same  wa}". 
Cloves  and  border  Carnations  had  better  be  layered 
without  delay,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  well  estab- 
liahed  before  the  season  gets  too  far  advanced.  Pro- 
ceed with  the  budding  of  Roses  as  the  Briers  get 
ready  ;  attend  to  lying  and  nailing  climbing  plants  :s 
they  advance  ;  those  requiring  iticks  and  supports 
should  be  looked  to  before  they  g'^t  broken  over. 
The  late  showers  are  bringing  up  weeds  in  all  direc- 
tions, lose  no  opportunity  of  having  them  kept  under. 
Let  the  walks  be  picked  over,  swept,  and  rolled,  to 
keep  them  smooth  and  firm.  Ttie  lawn  will  also 
require  frequent  miwing  and  sweeping  to  keep  it 
always  in  firsl-rate  trim.    T.  Blair,  Shrubland  Park. 


FRUIT  HOUSES, 
Strawberries  in  Pots. — In  this  department,  at 
this  season,  active  operations  will  be  required  in  the 
way  of  potting  up  those  plants  which  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  forcing  purposes,  and  also  in  planting  out 
others  which  are  intended  to  form  new  plantations  on 
open  quarters  or  elsewhere.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
have  both  these  matters  accomplished  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  after  the  layers  are  rooted  and  fit  for  such 
operation,  and  at  this  time  other  supeifiuous  runners 
should  also  be  removed  from  the  plants  ;  these  meanp, 
which  are  .of  considerable  importance  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  will  tend  to  concentrate  the  full 
force  of  the  plant  towards  the  development  of  leaves 
and  formation  of  crowns  for  giving  another  year's 
supply  of  fruit.  It  is  also  highly  essential  to  retain 
every  leaf  on  the  plant  until  ils  proper  func- 
tions are  fulfilled,  instead  of  pursuing  the  baibar- 
ous  practice,  which  is  still  indulged  in  at  some 
places,  of  trimming  up  those  plants,  and  expos- 
ing the  surface  roots  to  an  arid  and  parching 
state,  to  their  entire  detriment.  In  potting  use 
lumpy  soil  which  has  been  moderately  enriched  with 
decomposed  manure,  free  from  worms,  or  that  from 
spent  Mushroom  beds  is  very  suitable.  Have  the  pots 
made  clean  inside,  and  let  them  be  well  drained  : 
5-inch  ones  are  most  suitable  for  general  purposes,  but 
exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  such  sorts,  (or  in- 
stance, as  Black  Prince,  which  are  required  for  very 
early  work  ;  4  inch  ones  will  suffice,  or  larger  ones 
may  with  propriety  be  used  for  large-growing  kinds 


which  are  intended  for  late  work.  As  the  potting  pro- 
ceeds let  the  plant  be  well  watered  at  once,  after 
which  give  no  more  water  ui.til  the  soil  becomes  dry. 
A  little  extra  care  in  this  matter  until  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  is  advisable,  as  the  plants 
are  liable  to  become  too  much  saturated  if  indiscrimi- 
nate waterings  are  persisted  in.  Evei.lually  such 
plants  will  require  copious  supplies  of  water,  it  will 
therefore  be  prudent,  if  possible,  to  select  a  place 
suitably  located  for  this  purpose.  With  reference  to 
making  new  plantations  of  these  plants,  by  all  means 
give  them  a  good  place  and  well-enriched  soil,  and 
allow  ample  space  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  perfect  development  of  the  foliage  and  runners. 
We  make  the  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  plant  iS  inches 
asunder,  and  on  diy  and  exposed  quarters  or  borders 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  about  2  inches 
of  manure  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  G.  T,  Miles,. 
Wycombe  Abbi'y. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 
Excepting  Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  suffered 
such  a  severe  check  through  having  their  leaves  so 
blistered,  all  fruit  trees  are  showing  a  remarkable 
redundancy  of  growth,  which  in  the  case  of  those  on 
walls  needs  frequent  regulating  and  nailing  or  tying-in 
to  prevent  the  wind  acting  on  the  branches  and  tear- 
ing them  down.  As  there  is  now  no  fear  of  any  of 
the  back  buds  starting,  all  breast-wood  should  be  kept 
stopped  close  so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of  light  and  air 
about  the  spurs,  and  thus  insure  a  thorough  ripening 
of  the  same,  which  from  the  gross  sappy  state  of  most 
of  the  shoots  will  require  all  the  assistance  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  them.  There  is  no  fruit  that  is  so  much 
benefited  and  improved  in  flavour  by  exposure  to  sun 
as  the  Fig,  and  as  these  will  now  be  approach- 
ing the  ripening  period,  all  superfluous  wood  should 
at  once  be  cut  away,  and  particularly  that  from  the 
inside  of  the  tree,  or  such  as  is  coarse  and  long- 
jointed,  as  this  rarely  ripens  or  becomes  sufficiently 
firm  to  stand  through  the  severity  of  winter,  and  even 
should  it  do  so  is  never  productive.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  a  pruned  Fig  never  bears,  but  that 
only  applies  when  the  pruning  is  confined  to  the  top, 
and  when  it  is  done  at  an  improper  time,  as  would 
be  the  case  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  as  then  they 
only  grow  the  stronger  during  the  following  year 
unless  a  corresponding  shortening  of  the  roots  should 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  Whenever  Figs  require 
the  aid  of  a  knife  they  should  have  it  at  this  season, 
as  it  affords  a  salutary  check  by  removing  a  portion 
of  the  foliage,  and  from  letting  in  light  and  air  helps 
to  consolidate  and  harden  the  wood,  thus  rendering 
it  more  fruitful.  Autumn-bearing  Raspberries,  always 
so  useful,  will  be  doubly  valuable  now  that  there  is 
such  a  scarcity  of  Plums  for  culinary  purposes,  and, 
therefore,  special  attention  should  be  paid  them  to 
ind  uce  as  heavy  a  crop  as  possible,  and  to 
prolong  their  bearing  as  late  as  the  season  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  permit.  The  best  way 
to  treat  them  is  to  mulch  the  ground  heavily 
over  with  half-rotten  manure,  and  then  give  a 
thorough  good  soaking  of  water,  repeating  the  same 
if  the  weather  sets  in  dry,  and  renders  such  a  course 
necessary  or  desirable.  In  seasons  like  the  present, 
with  plenty  of  rain  to  force  growth,  it  often  occurs 
that  the  young  suckers  from  the  summer  bearing  kinds 
break  and  bear  fruit,  as  they  are  now  doing  with  us, 
and  come  in  most  acceptable  for  dessert,  as  ihe  berries 
are  large  and  fine.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  look 
over  plantations,  and  stake  and  lie  up  any  showing 
this  tendency,  previous  to  which,  however,  ail  old 
canes  should  be  cleared  away,  that  the  sun  and  air 
may  have  full  play  amongst  them.  Morello  Cherries 
are  not  generally  looked  on  as  dessert  fruit,  but  if 
allowed  to  hang  till  October  they  lose  much  of  their 
acidity,  and  are  then  quite  an  acquisition  at  table. 
To  keep  them,  however,  till  that  time  they  mu;t  be 
closely  netted  up,  as  blackbirds  have  a  special 
liking  for  them,  and  are  most  persevering  in 
iheir  efforts  to  get  at  them,  and  if  the  trees 
happen  to  be  in  a  quiet,  unfrequented  part  of 
the  garden,  they  often  clear  off  the  crop  without  being 
observed.  The  most  secure  protection  for  these  and 
Currants  on  walls  is  Ma)  thorn's  hexagon  net,  which 
will  effectually  keep  off  both  birds  and  wasps. 
Fortunately  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  be  much  trouble 
this  season,  for  up  to  the  piesent,  I  have  not  seen  any 
about  since  the  queens  made  their  appearance  in  May. 
It  is  the  practice  with  many  to  use  mats  to  envelcpe 
their  bushes  of  both  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  but 
from  the  way  they  exclude  both  light  and  air,  the  fiuit 
soon  deteriorates,  and  does  not  keep  nearly  so  long  as 
when  it  is  more  fully  exposed,  as  then  it  diies  quickly 
and  rather  improves  by  hanging  than  otherwise.  As 
the  kernels  of  Filberts  are  now  swelling  fast  and  filling 
their  shells,  a  close  watch  she  uld  be  kept  for  squirrels, 
or  those  active  little  rovers  will  soon  strip  off  the  crop, 
for,  not  content  with  appeasing  their  appetite  and 
trusting  the  morrow  to  provide  for  itself,  they  garrer 
up  stores  and  thus  look  out  for  the  rainy  day.  One 
hardly  likes  to  shoot  them,  and  yet  that  is  the  ( nly 
course,  as  they  are  not  intimidated  by  blank  cartridge 
or  any  other  device.  J.  S/ufJ^ani,  H'ooht-rstone, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday,        Aug.  14  —Clay  Cross  Horticullural  Society's  Show. 

("  Floral  and  Fruit  Exhibition  at  Dover. 

i  Glamorganshire     Horticultural      Society's 
Wednesday,  Aug.  13  ^     Show. 

I  Shropshire   Floral    and    Horticultural    So- 

L     ciety's  Show  (two  days). 
FRlrAY,  Aug.  17 — Norton  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 


SELDOM  has  it  been  our  lot  to  chronicle 
a  fruit  report  of  more  uniform  character 
than  that  which  now  we  lay  before  our  readers 
by  the  courtesy  of  our  numerous  correspond- 
ents throughout  the  British  isles.  Unfor- 
tunately the  uniformity  may  too  often  be 
described  as  uniformly  bad.  Neither  latitude, 
nor  protection,  nor  soil,  nor  elevation,  seems, 
speaking  generally,  to  have  availed  aught  in 
securing  a  crop  of  fruit. 

Apricots  were  almost  uniformly  below  average, 
and  in  some  cases  utter  failures.  Two  excep- 
tions may  be  noted  in  Sussex  and  Hereford- 
shire respectively,  which  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  localities  in  question  are  in  some  way 
specially  protected  from  the  onslaught  of  spring 
frost. 

Plums  are  almost  invariably  much  below  an 
average,  and  may  generally  be  registered  as  an 
utter  failure — a  striking  proof  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  flowering  season.  In  one  part  of  Kent, 
Victoria  and  Prince  of  Wales  have  done  some- 
thing to  redeem  the  general  disaster,  and  the 
loyalty  of  Plum  growers  is  likely  thereby  to  be 
enhanced. 

Cherries  were  generally  under  the  average, 
with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  of  which  in 
many  places  the  crop  is  reported  to  have  been 
good. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  might  be  pre- 
dicted, are  almost  non-existent. 

Apples  in  by  far  the  large  majority  of  cases 
are  below  average ;  in  a  few  cases  they  are 
spoken  of  as  average,  while  in  certain  localities 
in  Lancashire,  Buckinghamshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Sussex  the  crop  is  recorded  as  over-average. 
In  those  fruit  orchards  and  gardens  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  while  tree  after  tree  is  destitute, 
or  nearly  so,  of  fruit,  here  and  there  a  particular 
tree  is  heavily  laden.  This  seeming  capricious- 
ness  is  doubtless  primarily  dependent  on  the 
variety  of  Apple  rather  than  on  climate  or  soil. 

Insect  agency  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  that  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  it  is  not  the  direct  influence  of  un- 
toward climate  that  has  to  be  looked  to,  but 
also  the  effect  of  cold  and  wet  in  keeping 
insects  at  home. 

Turning  to  sniall  fruits,  such  as  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries,  a  different  tale 
is  told.  The  crop  of  these  fruits  has  in  general 
been  large.  Probably  their  blossoms  were  later 
in  developing,  and  of  necessity  less  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Nuts  again 
are  generally  abundant,  and  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  other  southern  counties,  as  also  in  the  West, 
promise  an  abundant  crop.  The  period  of 
blooming,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  fruit, 
may  perhaps  account  for  this.  The  pollen,  too, 
of  such  plants  being  carried  by  the  wind,  to  a 
large  extent,  would  render  them  to  that 
degree  independent  of  the  agency  of  insects. 
Fortunately  if  our  own  supplies  run  short 
America  and  France  will  be  able  to  help  us. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  good  fruit 
years  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Thus,  taking  the  record  from  1 870  till  the  present 
time,  we  find  that  in  1870  the  crop  was  gene- 
rally speaking  abundant ;  in  1 87 1  scanty  and 
late ;  in  1872  a  complete  failure  ;  in  1873  it  was 
under  average  ;  in  1874  it  was  reported  to  be 
average;  in  1875  unusually  abundant ;  in  1876 


very  unsatisfactory,  while  the  wet  autumn  of 
last  year,  and  the  cruel  spring  of  the  present, 
have  rendered  the  season  of  1S77  the  worst  of 
the  series. 

We  have  not  of  late  heard  much  of  the 
importation  of  tinned  Cranberries  from  Amer- 
ica, of  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting 
some  excellent  samples  a  few  years  back — so 
excellent  that  we  have  been  looking  forward  to 
their  further  importation.  But  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic  have  their  woes  as  well  as  we,  and 
the  Cranberry  submitted  to  cultivation  is  apt  to 
suffer  from  disease,  from  which  in  a  wild  state, 
if  not  entirely  free,  it  is  relatively  exempt.  One 
source  of  consolation  we  may  make  the  best  of, 
and  that  is  that  the  trees  will  have  a  season  of 
fallow  this  year,  which  should  give  them  a  better 
chance  next ;  and  for  the  rest  we  may  do  worse 
than  imitate  the  good  humour  of  our  corre- 
spondent in  last  week's  issue  whp  described  the 
state  of  his  fruit  garden  in  such  amusing  terms. 


For  the  photograph  from  which  our  illustration 

(fig-  33).  P-  177.  was  taken,  we  are  indebted  to  Prince 
Pierre  Troubetzkoy.  The  plant  represented  is 
Agave  Salmiana,  which  has  flowered  in  the  Prince's 
garden  at  Intra,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
without  any  protection.  The  plant  was  planted  out 
in  1871,  when  not  more  than  18  or  ig  inches  in 
height ;  its  present  dimensions  are  : — flower-stem, 
6.10  metres  (about  20  feet)  in  height;  circumference 
of  flower  -  stem,  64  centimetres  {=  2  feet)  ; 
length  of  leaves,  1.70  by  30  cm.  in  width.  The 
circumference  of  the  entire  plant  measures  50  metres. 
The  flowers  were  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  A. 
Celsiana,  A.  maculata,  and  A.  xalapensis,  and  the 
woodcut  shows  the  process — about  the  first  time,  we 
suppose,  that  the  marriage  ceremonial  has  been  thus 
represented.  The  flower-bud  was  first  noticed  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  on  July  5  the  flower-stem 
measured  6. 10  metres  ( =  20  feet,  about),  and  all  the 
flawers  were  then  expanded.  In  the  same  garden 
are  now  in  flower  Dasylirion  gracilis,  tenuifolia,  Beau- 
carnei.  Beschornera  mexicana  and  californica  are  in 
flower,  the  flower-items  being  of  a  coral-rose  colour 
with  green  bell-shaped  flowers.  Twenty-five  varie- 
ties of  Eucalyptus  are  also  grown,  some  of  which,  as 
E.  amygdalinus,  have  in  eight  years  attained  a  height 
of  15  metres  (=  49  feet)  from  the  seedling  stage, 
the  trunks  being  now  i  metre  25  in  curcumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground. 

With  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  to  be  held 
at  Carlisle,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Lady  M  US- 
grave,  Eden  Hall,  has  in  the  most  handsome  manner 
increased  the  prize  offered  by  her  ladyship  for  table 
decorations,  and  will  present  a  most  beautiful  cup, 
valued  at  £2^,  to  the  successful  competitor.  The 
latest  date  for  entries  is  now  extended  to  August  30, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  keen  compe- 
tition. The  following  ladies  have  very  kindly  agreed 
to  act  as  judges  : — Lady  Musgrave,  Eden  Hall ; 
Lady  Lawson,  Brayton  ;  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham, 
Isel  Hall.  The  many  attractions  of  this  great  show 
will  be  still  further  increased  by  the  presence  during 
three  days  of  the  splendid  band  of  the  2d  Life  Guards, 
by  permission  of  Colonel  A.  C.  II.  Stewart. 

We  are  informed  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Rose  Society,  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Club  on  Tuesday,  it  was  determined  to 
publish  in  or  about  November  a  Rosarian's  Year-Book 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Rose,  and  to  contain  a  full 
report  of  the  gre it  show  at  .St.  James'  Hall,  to  be 
issued  free  to  members — price  to  non-members,  \s. 
Suggestions  were  made  as  to  holding  two  shows — one 
in  London  and  one  in  the  provinces, 

-—  A  remmi  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  Madras  from  1835 — 
1870  has  lately  been  issued  by  the  Society,  and  is  an 
interesting  document  from  the  numerous  entries  relat- 
ing to  Wallich,  Wight,  Griffith,  Cleghorn, 
MuNRO,  and  other  botanists. 

Among  other  signs  of  rejuvenescence  in  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  we  may  mention 
the  reappearance  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  who 


has  been  appomted  "scientific  director  of  the  Society." 
The  part  before  us  is  a  slim  octavo  of  a  single  sheet, 
and  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  Mr.  Murray's 
papers  on  the  flow  of  the  sap.  A  portion  of  the  report 
of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  bedding  Pelargoniums 
grown  for  comparison  at  Chiswick  in  1876  is  also 
given.  We  infer  that  it  is  intended  to  bring  out  a 
monthly  part,  though  nothing  is  said  directly  on  the 
subject.  Perhaps  the  present  sheet  is  published  tenia- 
tively,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  received  by  the 
Fellows  will  depend  the  future  mode  of  publication. 
We  believe  that  recent  volumes  of  the  Journal,  though 
well  edited  and  by  no  means  unimportant  as  to  their 
contents,  were  so  little  appreciated  by  the  Fellows 
that  an  infinitesimally  small  number  was  applied  for. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  a  wider  interest  may  be  taken  in 
the  present  series.  On  the  cover  we  notice  also  some 
announcements  by  the  Council,  which  show  that  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  revive  the  3  o'clock  meet- 
ings, and  to  this  end  we  notice  that  Mr.  Murray  has 
undertaken  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  Silver  Firs  on 
the  2 1st  inst.,  having  discourseti  on  the  red-spider  on 
Tuesday  last 

On  the  subject  of  making  Selections  of 

Fruit  Trees  for  culture  in  any  particular  locality 
Mr.  Farquhar,  of  Fyvie,  Aberdeen,  writes  :— 
"  Young  gardeners  in  making  a  selection  of  fruit 
trees  would  find  it  more  tj  their  advantage  to  study 
the  hardy  sorts  suited  to  the  locality  (more  particu- 
larly in  the  Noith  of  Scotland),  than  the  choice  sorts 
frequently  recommended  for  variety.  This  season  I 
find  trees  of  the  more  common  sorts  with  a  good  crop, 
while  many  others  have  nothing," 

The    remaining  parts    of  Pritzbu's    The- 

SAURUS  LiTERATUK.^i  BoTANic^  have  lately  been 
published  by  Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Pritzel  died  in  1874,  before 
the  second  edition  of  his  valuable  catalogue  was  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Charles  Jessen  has  undertaken  the 
laborious  task  of  completing  the  volume,  and  the 
result  of  his  labours  is  now  before  us.  The  concluding 
portion  now  issued  contains  lists  of  the  several  bota- 
nical books  arranged  under  various  headings,  such  as 
general  botany,  books  in  various  languages,  mono- 
graphs of  particular  families,  garden  catalogues, 
geographical  botany,  fossil  botany,  floras  of  various 
countries,  economic  botany,  physiological  botany, 
indexes,  &c.  Working  botanists  will  be  so  glad  to 
get  the  book  in  a  complete  state  that  they  will  not  be 
too  exacting,  albeit  it  seems  to  ofler  numerous  occa- 
sions for  adverse  criticism  ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  errors 
of  commission  and  omission  will  readily  be  condoned. 

At   a  meeting  of   the  Central  Horticultural 

Society  of  France  M.  Alphonse  Lavallee  showed 
fruiting  specimens  of  Nuttallia  cerasiformis. 
As  the  name  implies  the  fruits  are  like  those  of  a 
Cherry,  the  colour  yellow  passing  into  reddish  violet. 
In  flavour  they  are  acidulous  and  agreeable.  This 
beautiful  spring  flowering  shrub  is  not  known  as  its 
merits  deserve.  It  used  to  form  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  Wilderness  Walk  at  Chiswick,  unhappily 
lost  to  the  Society.  We  never  heard  of  its  fruiting 
in  this  country. 

We  hear   that  it  is  proposed  to  open  the 

charming  gardens  at  Heckfield  Place  under  the 
customary  conditions  on  Monday,  the  27th  inst.,  and 
five  following  days,  instead  of  on  successive  Mondays, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years.  Lord 
Eversley's  kindness  in  this  respect  is  so  highly 
appreciated  that  the  usual  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
gardens  is  looked  for  with  great  interest  in  the  sur- 
rounding locality.  Visitors  will  find  the  bedding  this 
year  to  be  greatly  varied  in  character,  and  as  perfect 
and  beautiful  as  ever — indeed,  not  only  the  bedding, 
but  the  entire  place  seems  to  grow  in  beauty.  Ttie 
recent  rains  have  left  the  extensive  undulating  lawns 
in  dense  verdure  clad,  and  the  whole  place  is  as  neat 
as  the  proverbial  new  pin.  The  Grapes  are  superb, 
and  well  maintain  Heckfield's  old  reputation. 

The  Marquis   of   Bute's   Vineyard  at 

Castle  Coch,  near  Cardiff,  which  has  acquired 
something  more  than  a  local  reputation,  is  just  now 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  there  is  the  promise  of 
a  very  faur  crop  of  fruits,  the  age  of  the  Vines  con- 
sidered. The  plants  now  average  3  to  4  feet  in  height, 
each  has  put  forth  from  three  to  five  strong  shoots, 
and  the  most  vigorous  plants  have  from  six  to  seven 
good  bunches.    The  growth  of  the  Vine  is  something 
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Fig.  33.— flowering  plant  of  agave  salmiana  in  the  garden  of  prince  troubetzkoy. 
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rtmarkable;  the  leaves  are  large  in  size,  and  as 
healthy  aad  clean  as  any  one  coald  well  desire  ti  see 
them ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  mildew  or  insect  pesls 
of  any  kind.  The  few  Vines  that  carried  fruit  last 
year  ripened  their  bunches  thoroughly,  and  Mr,  A. 
PETTIGREW,  the  gardener  at  CirdifF  Castle,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  experiment,  is  very  san- 
guine as  to  the  crop  of  fruit  likely  to  be  harvested 
this  season.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  so  much 
encouraged  in  the  matter  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  land  has  been  planted  during  the  past  winter,  and 
ic  is  computed  that  the  vineyard  now  comprises  some 
6000  Vmes.  Mons.  Chavenet,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  vintage  at  Cote  d'Or,  in  the  South  of  France, 
called  at  Bute  Castle  a  few  days  ago,  and  expressed 
himself  in  sanguine  terms  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  experiment.  He  is  sending  a  further  supply  of 
Vines  for  planting  out  at  the  proper  season.  The 
soil  is  kept  gently  hoed  on  the  surface  j  it  is  so  full 
of  fibrous  roots  that  it  cannot  be  deeply  moved  with- 
out risk  of  injury.  A  good  mulching  of  manure  will 
be  given  in  autumn,  and  each  leading  shoot  will  be 
cut  back  to  three  eyes  at  the  proper  time. 

Our  enterprising    contemporary    and  for  so 

long  a  time  our  associate— the  Agrkulhiral  Gazelle^ 
will  publish  in  its  next  number  a  coloured  illustration 
of  the  Colorado  Beetle  in  its  various  stages.  In 
reference  to  this  subject  we  may  mention  that  iheie 
are  now  so  many  illustrations  of  the  Colorado  beetle 
that  we  trust  our  friends  will  not  send  us  so  many 
lady-birds  !  It  is  a  great  pity  people  do  not  know 
friend  from  foe, 

The  Pelargonium  Society  has  just  issued 

its  report  and  balance-jheet  for  1S76-7,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to 
;^8S  \2s.  ;  that  the  amount  of  piiz. -money  distributed 
amongst  the  various  exhibitors  on  June  19  was 
£%"]  2s.  61/.  ;  and  the  Society  has  a  balance  in  hand 
of  ^42  6s.  Scf.  The  annual  meeting  takes  place  at 
Chiswick  on  the  15th  inst.  at  noon,  when  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  discussed. 

On  Monday  last  {Bank  Holiday)  no  less  than 

58,000  persons  visited  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
between  i  p.m.  and  sunset. 

Judging  of  what  we  have  seen  in  various  places 

the  Balsam  does  not  prove  ornamental  in  the  open 
ground  when  grown  on  in  pits  and  then  turned  out 
with  balls  of  soil.  The  result  would  appear  to  be 
the  undue  development  of  side  shoots  and  foliage  that 
retard  the  production  of  flower  and  cover  up  the  fine 
blooms  that  are  first  obtained  on  the  centre  stem. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  taken  from  the  seed  bed 
and  dibbled  out  into  the  open  ground  soon  produce 
flowers  with  but  few  side  shoots,  and  the  floral 
beauties  of  the  plants  are  thus  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Where  seed  is  desired  the  soil  should 
not  be  too  rich  ;  when  necessary  the  plants  should  be 
stopped,  and,  if  found  needful,  some  of  the  side  shoots 
should  be  taken  out.  Thus  grown  we  have  found 
the  Balsam  to  be  extremely  beautiful  in  the  open 
ground,  and  well  worthy  to  be  classed  as  a  bedding 
plant. 

Paragraphs  have  been  going  the  round  of  the 

papers  relating  to  the  Floral  Decorations  on  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  reception  on  the  part  of  Madame 
MacMahon,  and  also  on  the  costliness  of  modem 
entertainments  in  London.  We  are  informed  that  at 
a  ball  in  Belgrave  Square  on  the  9th  ult.  Mr.  Wills 
supplied  and  arranged  in  one  day  59  large  Palm?, 
DracD^nas,  &c.,  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  including 
many  splendid  specimens  of  Cocos  flexuosa,  15  feet 
high  ;  60  Palms,  from  6  to  15  (eet  high  ;  iSS  various 
Palms  and  foliage  plants,  from  4  to  10  feet  high  ; 
I  extra  large  Seaforthia  elegans,  25  feet  high ;  292 
foliage  plants  and  Palms,  from  3  to  6  feet  high  ; 
10  large  Phormium  tenax,  6  by  10  feet  ;  107 
plants  of  Wills'  new  hybrid  Draccisnas,  from  3  to 
5  feet  ;  72  large  Ferns,  from  3  to  7  feet  high  ; 
S4  Cjperup,  various,  683  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysi- 
machia),  2880  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  84  handsome 
foliaged  Begonias,  209  Adiantum  cuneatum,  109  A, 
farleyense,  50  Sedums,  50  Panicum  vaiiegatam, 
60  large  Ivies  in  pots,  10  feet  high,  20C0COS  Weddelli- 
ana  for  centre  of  refreshment  tables  ;  1416  chuice 
flowering  plants,  150  handsome  Liliums  (specimens), 
72  Crassula  coccinea  (specimens),  48  choice  Orchids, 
&c. ,  72  Isolepis  gracilis,  72Tradescantias,  150  various 


creeping  and  trailing  plants ;  total,  7^7  ^  plants, 
72  spikes  Tuberoses,  handsome  ;  6500  cut  Roses, 
Stephanotis,  cut  Orchids,  tic.  j  22  tons  of  clear  block 
ice,  5  tons  of  Derbyshire  spar,  I  ton  of  virgin  coik 
bai  k,  4  vanloads  of  green  moss  (equal  to  1 200 
bunche:?).  Large  gre-ttos  were  constructed,  water  for 
foantains,  waterfalls,  &c.,  laid  on.  The  total  cost  of  the 
above  considerably  exceeded  _^iooo.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  co!:t  of  such  entertainments  has  been 
much  underrated  by  the  general  press.  Of  the  taste 
and  good  sense  that  prompts  such  lavish  expenditure 
we  say  nothing. 

■ The  twenty-second  autumn  exhibition  of  fruit 

and  cut  flowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  announced  to 
be  held  on  September  21  and  22. 

In  reply  to  very  numerous  and  slill-continued 

enquirie?,  we  beg  lo  repeat  that  the  Rose  Supple- 
ment, with  the  coloured  plate,  presented  to  our  sub- 
icribers  wiih  the  number  for  July  7,  is  out  of  print, 
■cYid  will  not  be  reprinted.  We  shall  shortly  is^^ue  a 
(.oloured  plate  of  fruit,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

True  Dichotomy,  or  forking  of  the  growing 

point  in  flowering  plants,  is  sufficiently  uncommon  to 
make  it  worth  noticing  that  numerous  specimens  of 
the  American  Waterweed  (Elodea  canadensis)  recently 
examined  presented  this  peculiarity.  Though  rare  in 
flowering  plants,  it  is  the  common  mode  of  division  in 
Cryptogams. 

- —  Adverting  to  paragraphs  in  recent  issues 
relating  to  certain  alleged  malpractices  at  Orchid 
Sales  we  have  received  the  folio  iving  communication 
from  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  also  made  known  to  us 
the  facts  of  the  cases  alluded  to  by  our  correspondents 
so  far  as  he  knew  them  or  was  concerned  with  them 
as  auctioneer.  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Stevens  to 
state  that  not  one  of  the  correspondents  who  has 
addressed  us  on  the  subject  has  cast  ihe  slightest 
imputation  on  the  good  faith  and  upright  conduct 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  which  is  indeed  evidenced  by  his 
letter.     Mr,  Stevens  writes  :  — 

"  1  have  read  the  correspondence  and  your  editorial 
note  of  last  week,  on  the  subject  of  Orchid  sales,  and 
need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  only  my  wish  but  that  it  is 
greatly  to  my  interest  that  my  sales  should  be  conducted 
in  a  fair  and  honourable  manner,  and  that  buyers  should 
be  able  to  rely  upon  the  correct  description  of  ihe  pbnis 
which  come  under  niy  hammer.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  either  personally  to 
examine  and  guarantee  the  thousands  of  plants  which 
annually  pass  through  my  hands.  Orchid  growers  are 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  ia  describing  many  of  the 
species,  and  that  they  pay  a  price  at  auctions  commen- 
surate with  the  risk.  But  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
assist  purchasers  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  vendors 
where  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint,  aud  shall  feel 
grateful  to  any  gentleman  __who  will  draw  my  attention, 
either  publicly  or  privately  at  the  time  of  sale,  to  any 
plants  about  which  he  may  have  reason  to  suppose  there 
can  be  a  doubt." 

The  Messrs.  Suiton  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  whilst  the  Hollyhock  fungus  is  working  so 
much  mii chief  in  other  places  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  in  their  nursery  a  very  fine  plantation 
of  this  grand  border  flower,  all  the  plants  of  which 
are  in  rude  health  and  full  of  vigour.  The  varieties 
grown  include  all  hues  of  colour  found  in  the  Holly- 
hock, and  the  flowers  are  of  superb  quality.  Spring 
propagation,  a  deeply-worked  soil,  plenty  of  manure 
and  room,  seem  to  present  the  elements  of  succeisful 
culture. 


A    GARDEN    LOUNGE. 

The  figure  we  give,  of  a  garden  lounge  may  be 
useful,  as  it  is  easily  made,  is  inexpensive,  and  readily 
adapted  to  the  varying  requirements  of  young  and  old, 
short  or  tall.  The  back,  as  will  be  seen  (fig.  34),  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and  the  foot-board  can,  by 
an  arrangement  of  pegs,  be  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
the  lounger.  The  back  measures  30  by  19  inches, 
the  length  of  the  seat  19  inche?,  of  the  leg-rest 
15  inche.e,  of  the  movable  foot-board  8  inches.  The 
extreme  measurements  of  the  supporting  framewoik 
are  from  the  front  of  the  seat  to  the  end  of  the  sup- 
ports in  front,  27  inche?,  and  from  the  front  of  the 
seat  to  the  end  of  the  supports  behind,  44  inches. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Earley,  Valentines,  for 
the  sketch  and  measurements  of  this  very  convenient 
garden  seat. 


FUNGOID    DISEASES    OF 

FOREST   TREES. 

By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  fungi  may  exercise 
an  irjurious  influence  in  at  least  three  different  direc- 
tions, viz.  (i),  either  by  permeating  the  scil,  and  in- 
juring or  destroying  the  roots,  or  (2),  by  establishing 
themselves  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  developing 
themselves  outwards  as  true  endophytes  ;  or  {3),  by  a 
kind  of  external  parasitism,  more  or  less  covering  the 
leaves  and  young  branches,  choking  the  stomata, 
checking  growth,  destroying  the  healthy  functions, 
and  ultimately  causing  death.  These  three  modes  of 
attack  suggest  the  classing  of  our  remarks  under  the 
heads  of  (i),  root  fungi,  (2),  Endophytes,  and  (3), 
Epiphytes. 

Root  Fungl — Horticulturists  and  foresters  in 
Britain  have  long  recognised  the  secret  but  deleterious 
influences  of  root  fungi,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
and  oft-repeated  complaints  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  and  other 
journals  devoted  to  hoiticulture.  Vines  have  been 
described  as  iuflering  from  attacks  of  root  fungi. 
Shrubs  withering  and  dying  beneath  the  insiduous 
attacks  of  fungi  at  roots,  and  whole  plantations  of 
young  trees  being  cut  off  by  some  unseen  destroyer, 
which  at  length  was  discovered  in  the  soil.  Hundreds 
of  instances  are  on  record  to  substantiate  the  fact  that 
conditions  of  fungi,  mostly  in  the  slate  of  mycelium, 
or  root-like  threads  and  fibrils,  can  and  do  permeate 
the  soil,  and  injure  or  destroy  growing  plants  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  There  is  no  external  appearance  of 
thii  enemy  manifest,  until  the  condition  of  the  plant 
icielf  gives  indication  that  something  is  going  wrong. 
It  is  only  by  breaking  and  turning  the  soil  that  the 
cause  is  revealed,  and  it  happens  not  unfreq'iently 
that  the  unaided  eje  is  insufficient  to  detect  its 
presence.  Causes  and  cure  are  alike  too  little  within 
the  scape  of  human  control. 

Fungi  of  the  Mushroom  type  are  known  to  be  deve- 
loped Irom  a  mass  of  delicate  fibrils  which  penetrate 
and  interlace  the  soil,  and  to  this  filamentous  material, 
which  to  lungologists  is  known  by  the  name  of  myce- 
lium, the  common  name  of  "spawn"  is  applied.  It 
is  just  this  kind  of  substance  which  accomplishes  all 
the  mischief  comprised  under  the  term  of  "root 
fungi."  It  is  not  a  complete  and  perfect  fungus,  but 
the  •'mycehum"or  "spawn"  of  some  such  fungu; 
as  an  Agaric,  a  species  of  Polyporus  or  some  Thclt- 
phora.  This  kind  of  mycelium,  or  incipient  fungu-^, 
is  almost  certain  of  development  from  rotting  wood, 
d>ing  leaves,  or  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  during 
decomposition.  Hence  all  soil  containing  vegetable 
substances  in  a  state  of  decay  contains  the  elements  of 
root  fungi.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  two  or  three 
recorded  instances.  Two  Deodars  were  planted  near 
the  Director's  house  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
one  grew,  the  other  did  not,  and  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  where  the  latter  had  been  planted  an 
old  Cherry  tree  had  been  cut  down ;  the  inference 
was  that  the  fungi  on  the  dead  wood  left  had  attacked 
the  living  roots  of  ihe  Deodar,  causing  the  tree  to  fall 
into  ill  health.  This  was  adduced  as  the  true  expla- 
nation why  one  tree  often  refuses  to  grow  where 
another  had  stood  before.* 

A  fine  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  standing  in  the 
grounds  of  Portnall  Park,  was  destroyed,  and  after- 
wards the  cause  of  death  investigated.  A  sickly  hue 
spread  over  the  branches,  all  that  skill  and  intelligence 
could  devise  was  done  for  it,  but  alas  \  its  doom  was 
fixed,  and  in  a  short  time  this  much- cherished  favour- 
ite was  a  dried  stick.  Fungous  spawn  had  penetrated 
every  part  of  its  system,  a  white  kind  of  network  was 
found  under  the  bark  of  all  its  roots,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  enemy  was  some  species  of  Poly 
porus  or  Thelephora,  in  the  mycelioid  condition.  In 
commenting  upon  this  incident  the  Rev,  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley remarks  that  he  had  a  noble  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa  affected  in  the  same  way.  He  recommended 
that  in  planting  on  the  same  spot  it  would  be  prudent 
to  trench  the  ground  deeply,  and  get  out,  if  possible, 
every  fibre  of  the  deep  roots,  as  each  fragment  might 
be  affected,  and  would  perhaps  propagate  the  mischief, 
even  if  the  new  tree  were  planted  at  some  distance.f 

Shortly  after  the  above  was  recorded  another 
instance  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  The  writer 
says  that  early  in  the  year  {1S65)  he  had  some  hundreds 

^  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1865,  p.  462.       \Ih.,  p.  1037. 
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of  Conifers,  which  he  noticed  were  rapidly  losing 
health,  and  assuming  a  sickly  hue,  which  steadily 
increased.  He  saw  ibat  they  were  attacked  by  fungi, 
and  that  some  means  must  at  once  be  taken  to  check 
the  evil.  Many  of  the  plants  were  ii  and  12  feet  in 
heitiht.  The  great-r  part  of  them  consisted  of  Deo- 
dars, Pinus  excelsa,  Abies  Douglasii,  A.  Menziesii, 
and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  The  remainder  were 
Wcllingtouias,  Abies  Webbiana,  A.  Morinda,  Arbor- 
vitK,  &c.  All  were  planted  in  a  nursery,  the  soil  of 
which  was  for  the  most  pait  about  one-half  shingle, 
and  the  subsoil  entirely  of  that  description.  He  had 
all  the  plants  taken  up,  and  every  panicle  of  soil 
shaken  from  their  roots.  He  found  that  every  plant 
was  attacked  by  fungi,  and  that  most  of  them  had  lost 
at  least  two  thirds  of  their  roots,  which  were  entirely 
covered  with  and  penetrated  by  minute  thread-like 
processes,  forming  a  thick  network  all  over  them, 
sometimes,  indeed,  assuming  the  appearance  of  small 
lumps  of  spawn.  After  the  plants  were  taken  up  he 
had  the  roots  well  washed  in  pure  water  until  not  a 
particle  of  spawn  could  be  seen  on  them,  what  were 
left  were  then  cut  back  to  3  or  4  inches  beyond  the 
decayed  parts.  On  examining  the  soil  in  which  the 
trees  had  been  planted  he  found  partially  decayed 
leaves  and  small  pieces  of  decayed  wood,  which  were 
doubtless  the  cause  of  tlie  mischief.  Leaf-mould  had 
been  applied  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  which,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  seen,  was  in  the  wrong  direction, 


only  plan  likely  to  succeed  is  to  lift  the  trees  care- 
fully and  prune  away  every  diseased  root.  We  have 
known  this  treatment  successful,  and  can  suggest 
no  other. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Larch 
rot  is  due  to  this  cause,  and  we  have  been  informed 
by  an  extensive  forest  owner  in  Scotland  that  after  a 
plantation  of  Scotch  Fir  is  cut  down  it  is  useless  re- 
planting it  till  the  ground  is  covered  wiih  strong 
heather,  by  which  time  the  old  roots  have  lost  their 
power  of  mischief.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
prevention  is  much  easier  than  the  cure.  If  trees 
must  hi  planted  where  others  have  preceded  them 
there  is  Utile  chance  of  success  except  the  ground  is 
deeply  trenched  and  every  root  removed."* 

It  will  probably  be  urged  that,  on  forest  land,  and 
especially  in  tropical  countries,  it  is  impracticable  to 
suggest  clearing  the  soil  of  old  roots,  stump?,  and 
decaying  vegttible  matter.  That  it  has  always  been 
the  practice  to  leave  all  this  kind  of  dibn's  to  rot  and 
decay  in  the  ground,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
does  not  prove  dekterious.  That  Coffee  is  constantly 
planted  on  such  roughly-cleared  forest  land,  with  the 
rotting  stumps  left,  and  the  soil  covered  with  rotting 
twigs.  And  yet  Coffee  plantations  flourish,  and  nur- 
series of  forest  trees  succeed  under  such  conditions. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  danger  always  exists,  and  if 
any  temporary  weakness  or  sickness  should  fall  upon 
such  a  plantation,  root  fungi  will  then  seize  upon  the 


Fig,  34— garden  lounge,     {see  p.   178) 


Every  leaf  and  bit  of  wood  was  the  nucleus  of  disease. 
He  was  compelled  to  plant  again  in  the  same  ground, 
after  removing  the  soil  and  putting  maiden  loam  in 
its  place.  Trenches  were  opened  and  the  plants  were 
well  puddled  in,  and  staked  in  cases  where  they  re- 
quired such  support.  Some  1000  plants  were  treated 
in  this  manner,  to  which  was  added  syringing  morning 
and  evening  in  very  hot  weather.  The  loss  was  less 
than  I  per  cent.  The  plants  were  lifted  and  replanted 
at  the  latter  end  of  March/ 

This  and  similar  instances -induced  some  remarks 
by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  on  the  subject,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  gentleman  speaks  with 
the  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century  largely  devoted 
to  the  diseases  of  plants,  especially  of  a  fungoid  cha- 
racter, and  their  antidotes.  He  wrote  : — "Every  day 
proves  more  clearly  what  great  caution  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  planting  on  ground  which  has  formerly 
been  occupied  by  trees.  A  few  sceptical  remarks  are 
occasionally  heard,  leaning  simply  on  mere  negatives, 
but  the  positive  proofs  are  too  numerous  and  stringent 
to  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  portion  of  tlie  roots  of  a  WelHngtonia,  which 
were  in  close  proximity  to  an  old  decayed  post,  and 
are  now  densely  clothed  with  fungous  spawn,  which 
is  rapidly  destroying  the  tree,  one  of  an  avenue  of 
160,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  the  rest  will  suffer. 
D.ff.*rent  remedies  have  been  tried  without  success, 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  any  chemical  which  could 
reach  the  diseased  roots  through  the  soil  would  soon 
destroy  those  roots  which  still  remain  sound.     The 

*  Gardtners'  Chronklt,  18C5,  p.  1061. 


weakened  roots,  and  demonstrate  their  presence  and 
their  power. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  recorded,  in  which  death 
or  disease  has  been  caused  by  root  fungi,  the  sufleiing 
trees  have  belonged  to  the  Conifeut,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  kind  of  tree  subject  to 
similar  attacks.  We  have  before  us  a  record  of  a 
Green  Gige  tree  which  died, 'and  was  succeeded  by  a 
Peach  tree,  which  grew  with  the  utmost  luxuriance, 
but  at  once  withered  from  the  contact  of  the  old  roots. 
The  ground  was  then  most  carefully  trenched,  but 
apparently  not  far  enough,  as  a  scarlet-flowered 
Chestnut,  which  was  planted  within  their  reach,  and 
which  for  two  years  flowered  well,  though  it  was  only 
a  seedling  of  four  or  five  years  old,  after  flowering  in 
1866  caused  great  surprise  by  dying  suddenly.  The 
roots,  even  the  merest  fibres,  on  examination  were 
found  covered  with  spawn  which  had  run  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  and  formed  a  white  film.  It  is 
probable  that  the  enemy  was  the  mycelium  of  Poly. 
porus  igneus,  which  is  white,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that 
an  opportunity  occurs  of  ascertaining  to  what  species 
the  destructive  mycelium  belongs,  f 

Another  instance  is  recorded  of  the  examination  of 
the  border  of  a  conservatory,  the  sickly  appearance 
of  the  vegetation  planted  therein  having  indicated 
something  wrong.  The  soil  from  2  inches  to  i  foot 
in  depth  below  the  surface  was  found  to  be  like  a 

*  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1865,  p.  1153,  [This  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  especially  when  the  locality  is  not  suited  to  the 
species,  but  it  will  certainly  not  hold  good  in  the  general  form 
here  given.  Tlu  Editor,  "Indian  Forestcr."\ 

t  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  18O6,  p.  1017. 


mass  of  snow  with  fungus  spawn.  Its  origin  was 
traced  to  some  staves  of  a  wooden  tub  which  had  been 
left  in  the  border.  The  roots  of  Oranges,  Camellias, 
Acacias,  Clethras,  and  Ncriums,  literally  crumbled  to 
pieces  on  being  touched.* 

Knowing  what  an  insidious  foe  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  kind  of  fungoid  disease,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  we  should  sometimes  suspect  that  in  Tea  planta- 
tions and  in  Coffee  plantations,  as  well  as  in  nurseries 
of  forest  trees,  this  enemy  has  been  the  secret  cause  of 
much  mischief  in  the  past,  and  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  applied  in  this  direction.  Having  now 
pointed  out  what  to  us  appears  to  be  a  grave 
source  of  danger,  we  must  leave  the  suggestions  with 
forest  oflicers  to  apply  them  in  their  own  individual 
cases,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  this  form  of  disease 
is,  or  is  not,  one  which  affects  them,  or  fie  districts 
under  their  care. 

Endophjtes  are  fungi  which  enter  by  any  means 
into  the  substance  of  young  and  growing  plants,  and 
develope  themselves  outA'ardly,  by  bursting  through 
the  cuticle  of  the  leaves  and  young  branches,  when 
they  become  prominent  objects,  dlstoit'n^,  and  at 
length  killing,  the  trees,  or  at  least  stunting  and 
deforming  them.  Of  this  class  are  the  species  of 
Peridermium  which  attack  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  of  Conifers — or  jalher  it  should  be  said  they 
burst  through  and  develope  themselves  on  the  leaves 
and  twigs,  scattering  abroad  their  myriad  spores  in  a 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  dust.  Such  also  are  the 
species  of  Podisoma  which  cause  gouty  swellings  of 
the  branches  of  Junipers  and  Cypresses,  and  burs,t 
through  the  bark  in  gelatinous  orange  or  brown  pro- 
tuberances. At  a  future  time  it  may  prove  advan- 
tageous if  we  enter  more  into  the  details  of  this  class  of 
parasites,  and  especially  as  to  their  structure,  mode  of 
development,  and  reproduction,  and  such  suggestions 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  offer  themselves  as  helps 
towards  their  eradication. 

Epiphjtes  are  those  fungi  which,  by  spreading 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of 
growing  plants,  choke  up  the  stomata,  check  all 
transpiration,  and  literally  choke  the  plants  to  death. 
These  fungi  attack  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  alike, 
and  are  not  less  deleterious  in  their  influences  than 
the  last-named  kind.  Some  have  a  glaucous,  whitish, 
or  mouldy  appearance,  as  the  numerous  species  of 
Erysiphe  ;  whiht  others  are  almost  black,  resembling 
a  coating  of  sootj  as  the  species  of  Capnodium 
ai^terina,  Meliola,  &c.,  and  these  like  the  former 
mubt  receive  special  illustration. 

Finally,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  suggest  thit,  in 
order  to  render  our  further  remarks  and  illustrations 
of  these  parasites  as  complete  and  practical  as  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  of  considerable  assistance  if  forest 
officers  in  all  paits  of  India  would  kindly  collect  and 
forward  to  us,  through  the  Inspector-General,  speci- 
mens of  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  of  all  kinds  which 
come  under  their  knowledge  which  are  affected  or 
injured  by  parasitic  fungi.  In  all  instances  the  bota- 
nical name  of  the  tree,  locality,  and  date,  should  be 
attached.   Indian  Fotestcr. 


The  Hydrangea  for  Market  Purposes.  —  As 
shown  this  season  at  South  Kensington  in  such  perfec- 
tion by  the  growers  for  market  this  is  one  of  the  deco- 
rative  plants  that  is  seen  in  greater  perfection  in  London 
than  in  any  other  locality.  Its  large  showy  heads  of 
flowers,  grown  in  such  small  pots,  are  a  surprise  to 
country  visitors.  Like  the  other  plants  that  the  London 
grower  tikes  in  hand,  it  receives  the  greatest  atten- 
rion  in  all  its  stages  of  growth.  It  is  nearly  hardy  in 
most  of  the  southern  counties,  but  when  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  it  is  treated  as  a  half  hardy  plarit, 
and  carefully  protected  from  frost.  Now  we  have  the 
fine  white  one  added  to  the  pink  and  blue,  they 
give  us  three  very  useful  colours  for  ordinary  decora- 
tion, which  every  person  can  possess  by  striking  a  few 
plants  every  spring.  The  first  batch  of  store  and 
flowering  plants  are  put  into  a  moderate  heat  the 
beginning  of  January.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are 
ready  they  are  taken  off  and  propagated.  All  the 
side  shoots  and  suckers  are  taken  off  the  flowering 
plants  for  cuttings.  This  is  continued  all  the  season 
with  each  succeeding  batch  of  plants.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  they  are  potted 
into  2i-inch  pots  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  with  a  little 
manure  and  sand  added.  As  soon  as  these  pots  arc 
well  filled  with  roots,  they  are  potted  into  4-inch 
pots,  using  the  same  compost ;  they  may  receive 
another  shift  by-and-bye,  but  the  4-inch  pot  is  the 

■  Qardemrs'  Chronicle^  1867,  p.  105, 
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preferable  size  for  market  purposes,  and  its  producing 
power  is  wonderful.  As  soon  as  well  established  and 
carefully  hardened  off,  ihey  are  plunged  out-of-doors 
in  an  open  siluation  in  prepared  beds  of  coal-ishts  or 
tan,  and  well  attended  to  till  October,  when  they  are 
housed  in  a  cool  house,  carefully  keeping  them  from 
frost  till  they  are  iatroduced  into  the  forcing-house. 
For  private  establishments  they  are  very  useful,  and 
when  they  get  too  large  do  well  cut  back  occasionally 
after  flowering,  and  put  into  a  feeble  heat ;  when 
nicely  broken,  the  shoots  maybe  thinned  to  the  requi- 
site number,  and  treated  as  above.  Market  growers 
only  use  young  plants.  Old  plants  when  too  large 
for  indoors  do.  well  treated  like  old  Fuchsias — win- 
tered where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost.  They 
make  very  interesting  objects  for  shrubbery  and  sub- 
tropical borders,  and  when  not  wanted  may  at  a 
hazard  be  left  in  the  borders.  E.  JV. 

Lilium  Martagon  dalmalicum. — Referring  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  note  at  p.  116  of  this  Lily  bearing  with 
Mr.  EUacombe  twenty-five  blooms  on  a  stem,  I  would 
remark  that  1  have  to-night  counted  forty-one  on  one 
of  mine  grown  in  the  open  ground.  Hcnvy  Buckley., 
27,  Wheehys'  Roaif,  Edgbaston,  A7tg.  2. 

Butcher's  Broom  (see  pp.  S2,  iiS),  in  combination 
with  Horse  Radish  is  boiled  for  a  decoction,  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  dropsy.  I  am  very  often  asked  far  it,  and 
think  that  it  must  also  be  used  for  other  purposes,  but 
what  I  cannot  say.   T.  Smith. 

Orchids  in  July. — The  following  have  been  in 
flower  during  the  last  month,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Beattie ; — 


Disa  grandiflora 

„     Hcrschelli 
Anguloa  uniflora  grandiflora 

,,     Clowesii 
Dendrochilum  filiforme 
Cattleya  Leopold! 

„     marginata 

,,     Intermedia 

„     Forbesii 
Comparettia  coccinea 
Aerides  siiavissimum 

,,     loseiim 

,,    japonicuni 

,,     virens  Dayli 

,,     nobile 
Coiax  jugosus 

,,     ,,     aurea  (a  bright  lemon 
colour,  an    accidental 
variety) 
Epidendrnm  macrochikini 

,,    vitelliniim  majus 
Mcsospinidiiim  VLilcanlcuni 

,,     sanguineum 
Acropera  Loddigesii 
Dendrobiuni  transparens 

,,     amoinum 

,,     Parishii 

,,     Pierardi 

,,     ,,     latilolium 

.,     thyrsifloniin 

,,     Farmeri 

,,     marnioratum 

,,     sulcatum 

,,     Philipsianutn 

„     calceolus 
Oncidiiim  barbatuni 

„     Wentwortliianiim 

,,     Lanceanum 

„     tiiquetriim 

,,     rostrans         (insignificant 
and  \vnrt!lles^) 

,,    articu'atuai 

„     flexuosum 

,,     Papilio 

,,     stelligerum 

,,     cucullatum 

„     tigratum  (identical    with 
O.  rostrans) 

,,     pulvinauim 
Maxillaria  venusta 
Odontoglossum  Pesci^toiei 

,,     Alexandra; 

,,     Kossu 

,,     rubescens 

,,     Lindleyanum 

,,     angustatuiri 


Odontoglossiim  cordatum 

„     Roe:^lii 
Cryptochilus  sanguineus  (sold 
first      as       Cffilogyne 
species— then      under 
this  name,  same' plants 
and  same  importation) 
Sobralia  macrantha 
Lailia  elegans   lutea  (one  plant 
among      saveral      im- 
ported  species  of  ele- 
gans,  bulb  similar,  but 
flowers  a  rich  golden 
hue ;  labetlum  streaked 
with  red.     Is  it  known 
to  any  reader  V     Un- 
fortunately the    stem, 
wliich  has  four  flowers, 
was  broken  ofT  just  as 
they  were  opening) 
,,     cinnabarina 
Ansellia  Plantii 
Lycaste  aromatica 
„     Dcppei 
,,     Harrisontai 
Saccolabium  Elumei 

,,     ampuUaceum 
Angraicum  falcatum 
Cypripediiim  Sedeni 
,,     nivcum 
,,     longifnliuni 
,,     Roezlii 
,,     I.owii 

,,     barbatnm  nigrum 
Miltonia  spectabilis 
,,     festiva 
,,     Chwesii 
PerisCeria  elati 
Masdcvallia  Lindeni 
,,     Harryana 
,,     Veitchii 
,,     peristeria 


Burlingtonia  cnndida 
Stanhopea  Wardii 
1  Thunia  alba 

Phalainopsis  cornu-cervi 
'      . ,     rose  u  m 

,,     Luddemanijianum 
,  Brassia  caudate 
I      ,,     Lawrenceana 
I      ,,     Gireoudiana 
j  Trichopilia  fragrans 
I  Vanda"  tricolor 
I      ,,     lamellata 
i  Zygopetahim  maxillare 
Edwaui  IK  Cox,  Moal  Mount. 


Lilium  Kramerl  and  its  Varieties. — ■Among  a 
large  lot  of  Lilium  Krameri  introduced  from  Japan 
last  spring,  and  which  are  now  ilowering,  I  found 
several  distinct  varieties,  some  with  shorter  flowers, 
others  with  piler  or  daiker  tints,  but  among  all  one 
was  most  remarkable ;  it  is  a  dark  purple  variety,  of 
such  a  fine  colour  that  it  has  been  much  admired  by 
all  who  have  seen  it.  I  should  bs  gUd  to  know  if 
thi?  variety  has  bsen  observed  elsewhere.  J.  H. 
Krdage,  Haarlem, 

Trees  Rooting  from  the  Branches. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  species  of  Ficus  named  by  Dr.  Bennett  in 
your  issue  of  the  2Sih  ult. ,  which  produce  adventitious 
roots  from  their  branches,  there  is  Ficus  retusa,  Linn. 
This  tree,  in  the  wet  season,  produces  vast  numbers 
of  these  aerial  roots,  the  greater  number  of  the  tips  of 
which,  however,  perish  when  the  dry  season  com- 
mences. Trees  may  be  seen  all  along  the  streets  in 
Hong  Kong  with  hundreds  of  these  aerials  roots, 
several  yards  in  length,  hanging  from  their  branches, 


which,  with  a  little  protection  from  the  accidents  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  would  soon  reach  the  ground 
and  take  firm  hold  there.  Roots  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree  growing  on  a  dry  and  exposed  siluation, 
which  I  conducted  through  Bamboo  tubes,  grew  about 
10  feet,  reaching  the  ground  in  one  season.  Ficus 
ela^tica  may  also  be  named  as  another  Fp^cies  which 
produces  aerial  roct^.  Charles  Fonl,  Sjtpirini-siidcnt^ 
Government  Gardens  of  Hong  Kono, 

The  Cherry  Currant. — We  notice  in  the  report  of 
the  examination  of  red  Currants  grown  for  trial  at 
Chiswick,  in  your  issue  for  August  4,  that  the  Cherry 
Currant  was  considered  the  same  as  La  Fertile.  The 
Cherry  Currant  is  with  us  slightly  larger  than  La 
Fertile  and  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier;  it  is  an 
immensely  sirong,  but  rather  awkward  grower.  La 
Fertile  is  almost  as  large  as  regards  the  fruit  as  the 
Cherry,  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  makes  an  evenly 
balanced  bush  and  is  an  immense  cropper.  We 
obtained  it  some  years  since  from  Mr.  Rivers,  the 
raiser,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  our  stock.  Eiain^  &■"  Co.,  N'oriulch, 

Lilium  Wittei. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Jidy  3  last  {Gar- 
deners" Chronicle,  viii.,  p.  19),  I  see  that  H.  J.  Elwes, 
E^q.,  sent,  among  others,  cut  llowers  of  Lilium 
auratum  var.  Wittei,  remarkable  for  its  long,  narrow, 
white  petals,  with  a  rich  golden  band.  I  should 
doubt  if  this  Lily  were  the  true  Lilium  Wittei, 
which  till  now  I  have  not  met  in  any  other  collection 
than  my  own.  I  suppose  Mr.  Elwes'  Lily  is 
Lilium  auratum  var.  virginale,  which  is  quite  different 
from  Wittei.  Mr.  Elwes,  in  his  monograph,  thinks 
these  two  Lilies  to  be  synonyms,  or  almost  the  same. 
As  I  have  had  both  Lilies  in  flower  at  the  same  time 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  decided  difference 
between  them.  L.  Wittei  has  not  narrow,  long 
petals,  but  rather  broad  and  short  ones ;  L.  Euratum 
virginale  is  papillose  on  all  the  divisions  of  the 
perianth — the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner,  and  thciC 
papillae  are  very  delicately  tinged  with  light  yellow. 
The  divisions  of  the  perianth  of  L.  Wittei  are  totally 
glabrous.  The  last  form  I  have  never  found  among 
any  lot  of  L.  auratum.  L.  auratum  virginale  1 
bought  first  in  1S68  from  Mr.  William  Bull;  since 
that  time  I  have  found  it  sometimes  among  introduced 
lots  of  L.  auratum,  and  at  present  several  plants  are 
in  flower  in  my  nursery  which  all  have  the  papillose 
character  on  the  perianth  division,  the  petals  being 
more  or  less  narrow  in  the  different  plant?.  In  con- 
sequence I  think  I  am  right  in  considering  L. 
Wittei  and  L.  auratum  virginale  to  be  two  diflerent 
plants,  leaving  it  to  later  examination  to  decide  if  L. 
Wittei  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  species  or 
merely  as  a  variety  of  L.  auratum.  y.  H.  Krelage, 
Haarlem. 

The  Eagle's  Claw  Cactus. — In  a  late  number 
of  your  paper  (June  16,  p.  749)  a  doubt  is  expressed 
whether  the  figure  of  the  Eigle's  Claw  Cactus  (the 
Mexicans  call  all  these  fish-hook  Cacti,  and  the 
Indians  actually  make  fish-hooks  of  those  spines) 
truly  represents  E.  Wislizeni,  on  account  of  the  length 
and  number  of  the  spines.  Botanists  are  only  now 
learning,  and  amateurs  will  by-and-by  also  learn, 
thai  the  length  as  well  as  the  number  of  spines  vary 
greatly  in  the  same  species  of  Cactus,  and  that  age 
biings  about  great  changes,  not  only  in  the  shape  of 
the  plants  and  the  number  of  their  ribs,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  arrangement,  number,  and  size  of 
their  spines.  Young  plants  are  more  globose,  with 
fewer  libs,  smaller  and  fewer  spines,  in  simpler  order. 
In  Echinocaclus  Wislizeni,  of  which  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  specimens  of  ail  sizes,  this  is  most 
strikingly  the  cise.  As  an  instance  I  send  you  a 
bunch  ot  spines  just  received  from  Arizona,  taken  from 
a  large  flowering  plant,  which  exhibits  a  new  variation 
of  the  same  species — viz  ,  with  curved  but  never 
hooked  spines.   G.  Engelmannf  St.  Louisy  Missouri. 

The  Flow  of  the  Sap. — I  have  no  doubt  instances 
in  support  of  Mr.  Murray's  theory  of  the  flow  of  sap 
could  be  indefinitely  multiplied  if  people  having  the 
opportunity  would  only  look  about  them,  I  send  you 
with  this  some  leaves  from  Acer  Negundo,  taken  from 
near  the  top  of  stocks  that  had  been  budded,  and 
where  the  buds  had  failed,  or  had  become  grown  over 
and  imbedded  in  the  bark  (rather  a  common  occur- 
rence v/ith  this  tree)  they  were  not  worked  again, 
and  now,  after  two  years  have  elapsed,  this  partial 
variegation  shows  itself.  But  a  still  stronger  example 
is  furnished  in  the  case  of  a  Horse  Chestnut,  in 
vjhich  was  inserted  a  bud  taken  from  the  base  of  a 
partially  variegated  leaf  that  appeared  upon  an  other- 
wise normal  form.  This  bud  did  not  take,  and  aftisr 
two  years  have  elapsed  a  part  of  the  stock  about 
3  feet  above  the  point  of  insertion  becomes  variegated, 
and  some  of  it  not  merely  in  a  partial  manner,  but 
thoroughly,  as  witness  the  leaf  enclosed.  And  now 
comes  the  most  curious  pait  of  the  case.  The  stock 
just  above  the  point  where  the  bud  was  inserted  forks 


into  two  equal  branches,  one -on  the  same  side  as  the 
bud,  and  one  on  the  other.  The  variegation  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  branch  immediately  over  the  bud, 
whereas  the  opposite  shoot  has  not  even  a  trace.  I 
cannot  say  for  certain  that  no  variegation  showed 
ilself  last  year  upon  this  tree,  but  if  so  it  could  only 
have  been  very  slight,  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
escaped  my  observation,  T.  Sinitli,  Ncwry.  [Our 
correspondent's  specimens  and  statement  are  very  in- 
teresting, but  we  do  not  see  that  they  particularly 
favour  Mr.  Murray's  views.  Eds.] 

Potato  Seed  not  Growing. — In  your  Co.  Kildare 
corre^pondeni's  true  report  of  the  Potato  crop  last 
week  he  asks  could  salt  water  have  destroyed  the  germi- 
nating power  of  imported  seed  Potatos,  referring 
especially  to  one  farmer's  loss  of  10  acres.  That  may 
be  answered  by  others,  but  in  the  case  mentioned  the 
suffi;rer  lays  the  blame  on  the  PotatOa  breaking  in  the 
sacks  during  transit  and  after.  Imported  seed  v/as 
not  the  only  kind  that  failed  about  here,  so  that  I 
think  we  must  look  for  some  other  cause,  most  pro- 
bably to  the  fact  of  the  "second  growth  "  being  very 
prevalent  last  year,  which  of  course  rendered  the  old 
tubers  faulty  for  seed.  Hibcrnictts,  Kilkra,  Ang.  7. 

Squirrels  and  Fruit. — It  has  been  doubted  by 
many  ihat  squirrels  will  altick  fruit,  but  that  they  do 
so  1  have  during  the  past  week  had  ocular  proof,  for 
a  nest  of  young  ones  having  been  reared  in  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  close  to  the  gardens  they  have  commenced 
on  some  Warrington  Gooseberries,  and  most  assidu- 
ously did  they  work,  carrying  them  away  one  at  a 
time  iu  their  mouths.  As  I  had  already  protected  as 
many  as  we  were  likely  to  require,  this  I  did  not 
object  to,  and  allowed  them  to  divide  the  spoils  with 
the  blackbirds,  but,  like  these  bold  depredators,  they 
had  no  sooner  assisted  in  clearing  these  bushes  than 
they  commenced  operations  on  those  that  were  netted, 
and  soon  cut  their  way  through.  I  found,  too,  that  they 
v/ere  stripping  some  Apple  trees,  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  eat  the  fruit,  for  on  v/atching  them  I  found 
they  nibbled  them  to  pieces,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  getting  at  the  pips,  as  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  portions  of  Apples  from  which  they  had  been 
removed.  Reluctant  as  I  am  to  destroy  such  interest- 
ing little  creatures  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  and  both 
old  and  young  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  pilfer- 
ing propensities.  Two  were  caught  in  the  net,  and 
the  oihers  shot  when  running  off  with  an  Apple, 
which  they  usually  took  to  the  Cedars  close  by.  J. 
Shepparcl. 

Lilium  cordifolium. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr, 
Max  Leichtlin,  now  that  I  have  seen  the  flowers  of 
my  Lilium  cordifulium,  which  were  only  in  bud  when 
I  wrote  my  last  corajnunication.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
erence  between  those  of  the  L.  cordifolium,  introduced 
twenty  years  ago,  and  my  present  plants,  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Leichtlin  in  the  summer  of  1S75. 
The  present  plants  are  dwarfer  in  habit,  and  bear 
much  smaller  flowers.  These  are  nearly  pure  white, 
with  green  inside,  and  the  violet  tinge  of  the  petals 
which  was  found  in  the  flowers  of  the  former  stock  is 
at  present  nearly  totally  missed.  The  difference  is  so 
striking,  and  my  present  plants  having  all  the  same 
variation,  one  would  think  the  present  form  to  be  a 
fixed  variety  of  the  major  type,  which  has  been 
figured  and  described,  Sieb.  et  Zucc,  Flora  y<iponica, 
tab.  13  el  14,  and  Flore  dcs  Serres,  tab,  216.  Mr, 
Leichtlin  perhaps  will  be  able  to  inform  us  if  this 
variation  has  been  obtained  accidentally  in  European 
cultivation,  or  if  there  are  found  different  forms  in 
Japan  either  wild  or  cultivated.  As  for  the  Lilium 
giganteum,  I  think  I  am  right  in  what  I  said  before  : 
it  was  observed  here  that  plants  of  the  same  stock 
flowered  lower  and  earlier  than  usual.  The  Lily 
mtntioned  before  was  Hansoni  not  Stantoni.  J,  If. 
Krelage,  Haarlem, 

Hardiness  of  Eriostemon  intermedius. — ■ 
Another  hardy  shrub  turns  up  in  Eriostemon  inter- 
medius, this  was  planted  on  a  south-west  wall  two 
years  ago,  and  has  remained  quite  uninjured.  It 
flowered  splendidly  last  spring,  and  is  now  growing 
most  vigorously,  has  young  shoots  a  foot  long,  and  of 
the  deepest  green — more  luxuriant,  in  fact,  than  we 
usually  see  the  plant  under  careful  indoor  cultivation. 
T.  Smithy. Ntxvry, 

Potatos. — I  have  just  been  having  a  look  over 
some  Potatos  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  and 
have  been  much  shocked  to  observe  how  destructive 
the  Potato  disease  is  already  proving  in  that  locality. 
In  many  instances  the  haulm  is  quite  destroyed,  and 
the  roots  have  many  badly  affected  tubers.  Here  in 
West  Middlesex  but  little  has  been  heard  of  yet,  and 
little  is  to  be  seen,  as  generally  the  foliage  is  still 
green  and  vigorous ;  I  was,  therefore,  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  evidences  of  the  terrible  fungus  that  I 
have  since  seen.  With  continued  dry  weather  the 
crop  may  not  be  severely  damaged,  but^with  much 
rain  the  prospect  will  be  gloomy.     I  was  considerably 
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pleased  to  find  that  our  excellent  friend  and  Folate 
raiser,  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  had  but  little  to  complain 
of  yet,  and  that  his  several  acres  of  fine  new  kinds 
were  all  looking  in  rude  health  ;  the  situation  of  his  land 
is  high,  and  the  soil  light  and  brashy.  A  small  plot 
of  the  Lipstone  showed  the  spot  on  the  leaf  most 
fully,  and  these,  although  Salu^  had  been  applied, 
were  evidently  fast  going.  Salus  I  found  also  had 
been  largely  used  at  Heckfield,  but  the  results  were 
the  reverse  of  beneficial.  I  fear  it  will  have  to 
be  acknowledged  that  this  compound  is  useless 
as  curative  or  preventative  of  the  Potato  disease. 
Mr.  Fenn's  new  Anglo-American  crosses  are  in  this, 
the  second  year  of  growth,  producing  some  splendid 
samples,  and  in  variety,  size,  quality,  and  beauty 
would  appear  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
parents  were  the  red  American  Late  Rose  and 
Willard,  and  the  English  red  Bountiful,  but  neverthe- 
less some  of  the  progeny  are  singularly  white  both  in 
flesh  and  in  skin.  A.  Z?.,  Bcdfont. 

The  Layering  of  the  Points  of  Vines. — The 
Lady  Downe's  house  at  Heckfield  affjrds  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  culture  of  that  fine  Grape  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom.  The  Vines  are  all  planted  on 
one  side,  and  are  carried  up  the  root  and  down  the 
other  side,  making  rods  of  nearly  30  feet  in  length, 
all  carrying  an  even  crop  of  bunches,  of  which  there 
are  about  550.  The  present  year's  shoots  at  the 
extremity  of  these  Vines  Mr.  Wildsmith  has  layered 
in  a  prepared  border,  and  all  are  rooted,  the  young 
growth  still  remaining.  If  next  year  these  Vines  are 
allowed  to  remain  rooted  at  both  ends,  what  may  be 
expected  to  result?  D.  [That  the  Vines  will  do  even 
belter  than  before,  may  be  the  expected  result  of  this 
experiment.  See  our  last  number  for  1875,  p.  810. 
There  you  will  find  the  details  of  a  somewhat  similar 
experiment  carried  out  by  I\Ir.  Rochford,  of  Page 
Green,  Tottenham.  Eds  ] 

Toxicophlsea  spectabilis. — I  send  you  a  shoot 
of  Toxicophlcea  spectabilis  taken  from  a  plant 
kept  during  last  winter  in  a  cold  house,  and 
plunged  out-of-doors  in  the  full  sun  this  season.  The 
foliage,  as  you  will  observe,  is  quite  unlike  what  we 
usually  see  on  this  plant  grown  in  the  slove — a  deep 
coppery  crimson  colour.  Even  the  young  shoots  that 
are  being  produced  out-of-doors  are  also  of  the  same 
colour  ;  in  this  state  a  very  distinct  plant  for  many 
purposes.    T.  Smithy  Ncwry. 

Laxton's  New  Peas,  Harbinger  and  Marvel. 
— At  the  last  great  trial  of  Peas  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  Har- 
binger is  said  to  have  been  three  or  four  days  earlier 
than  any  other  in  that  great  collection.  I  hive  grown 
it  for  some  time,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  hardi- 
ness. This  season,  sown  on  February  7,  it  is  now 
(June  9)  ready,  while  William  \.  and  Little  Gem  are 
only  just  coming  into  bloom.  The  style  of  growth  is 
rather  straggling,  about  2^  feet  high,  with  from  four 
to  five  pairs  of  pods  on  each  stem,  and  averaging 
from  four  to  five  peas  in  each  pod.  As  an  early  Pea 
it  is  a  gain,  though  the  produce  is  sparing ;  but  gar- 
deners should  bear  in  mind  that  if  Pc;as  can  be  had 
that  much  earlier,  it  is  certainly  an  acquisition. 
Marvel  is  also  noted  at  the  great  Pea  trial,  and  I 
believe  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is,  I 
fully  believe,  the  most  productive  of  any  Pea  of  my 
acquaintance,  growing  from  3^  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
and  the  Peas  hanging  literally  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  variety  called  Dr. 
AJaclean,  but  produces  the  pods  in  pairs  instead 
of  singly,  as  in  Dr.  Maclean,  and  has 
from  eight  to  nine  peas  in  each  pod,  green  as  a  Leek, 
and  of  the  very  highest  flavour  ;  the  seed  is  green 
and  white,  and  wrinkled,  but  the  plant  is  hardy. 
Sown  here  on  December  \z,  it  has  battled  bravely 
with  this  cold  spring,  and  is  now  (June  9)  in  pod. 
These  two  new  Peas  are  not  yet  let  out  to  the 
public,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Son,  who  will  doubtless  bring  them  out  in  due  time. 
Touching  the  Peas  raised  by  Mr.  Lixton,  I  may 
mention  that  Standard  is  a  superb  variety,  grow- 
ing from  3  feet  to  3]>  feet  high,  averaging  nine  peas 
in  each  pod,  and  these  so  tightly  packed  when 
allowed  to  grow  as  to  burst  each  other,  but  when 
gathered  young  they  certainly  are  the  right  thing.  If 
we  take  Harbinger  as  a  first  crop,  Standard  and 
Marvel  as  second,  and  that  fine  Pea,  Omega,  as  the 
latest,  no  other  four  sorts  could  successfully  compete 
against  them.  I  must,  perhaps,  except  Dagmar  and 
the  Baron,  Ptas  of  which  more  will  be  heard  at  some 
future  day.   A'.  Gilbert^  in  ''^  Florist  and  Pomohguty 

Orchid  Sales. — I  do  not  complain  that  imported 
Orchids  are  sold  under  false  names — such  as  a  worth- 
less Odontoglot  for  O.  spathaceum,  O.  Lindleyanum 
for  Alexandra: ;  Masdevallia  of  some  poor  sort  for 
Lindeni,  or  some  wretched  flower  for  cirrhosum  ; 
but  when  an  established  plant  that  has  flowered  is 
sold  for  O.  odoratum  and  is  only  Lindleyanum  I 
think  it  is  too  bad.     In  the  first  case  the  seller  is  often 


as  much  a  loser  as  the  buyer.  We  often  hear  of  new 
plants  being  bought  for  a  trifle,  both  from  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West,  and  the  diificulty  would  be  met  by 
the  word  "supposed  "placed  before  the  name  or(?)  after 
it.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  two  years  before  the 
deceit  is  detected,  and  how  can  one  appeal  to  Mr. 
Stevens  under  these  circumstances,  though  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  so  if  it  occurs  again.  An  Old  Orchid 
Groii-cr. 

Tebbs'  Universal  Fumigator. — We  have  lately 
been  using  one  of  these  fumigators,  sent  us  for  trial 
by  Messrs.  Flanagan  &  Son,  9S,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
of  the  merits  of  which  on  the  score  of  cheapness, 
construction,  and  performance  of  the  work  required 
of  it,  we  can  speak  in  very  favourable  terms.  Tne 
tjbacco- paper  is  placed  in  the  fumigator  on  a 
perforated  cone-shaped  bottom,  under  which  a  few 
pieces  of  brown  paper  are  placed,  and  then  ignited, 
and,  the  feeding  aperture  being  closed  about  half, 
it  can  ba  placed  in  a  house,  pit,  or  frame,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  not  flame  or  go  out  until  every 
bit  has  been  burnt  by  slow  combustion.     It  is  cer- 
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tainly  the  cheapest  fumigator  that  has  come  under 
our  notice,  and  by  far  the  best  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  for  amateurs  and  villa  gardeners. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  August  7. — W.  B.  Kel- 
lock,  E^q.,  in  the  chair.  The  afternoon  meeting  was 
but  thinly  attended,  as  usual  at  this  season,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  after  announcing  the  awards,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  variations  observed  in  the  common 
red-spider. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  E-.q.,  in 
the  chair.  No  great  variety  of  subjects  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  committee  on  this  occasion.  By  far 
the  most  remarkable  subjects  exhibited  were  a  couple 
of  magnificent  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  from  the  rich  £tore  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  On  one  of  these— the  ordinary  pale 
variety — we  counted  eight  spikes  and  seventy- 
four  fljwers  ;  while  on  the  other — a  rich  rosy 
coloured  form — were  seven  spikes  and  fifty-three 
flowers,  both  plants  being  in  the  pink  of  perfec- 
tion as  to  health  and  freshness,  a  point  on  which 
Sir  Trevor  has  something  to  say  in  another  column 
(^ee  p.  173).  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded 
by  the  committee,  who  also  recommended  the  rosy 
variety  to  the  Council  as  a  proper  subject  for  the 
award  of  a  medal.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also  gained 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  Eulophia  guineensip,  a  new 
and  striking  plant,  with  a  stiff  erect  spike  of  crimson 
and  pink  flowers.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  a  fine  new  H.P.  Rose  named  Marquis  of  Silis^ 
bury,  a  well-formed,  full,  globular-shaped  flower  in 
the  style  of  Alfred  Colomb,  on  which  it  may 
be  considered  an  advance.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
also  received  a  similar  award  for  Dendrobiura 
suavissimum,  the  showy  new  species  which  resembles 
D.  chrysotoxum,  but,  unlike  that  species,  has  a  large 
rich  maroon  blotch  in  the  centre  ;  shown  at  Regent's 
Park  this  summer  by  Messrs.  Low.  Mr.  Williams 
also  sent  several  other  new  plants,  including  the  bold, 
vigorous  growing  and  handsome  new  Croton  Andre- 
anus  ;  and  the  very  distinct  new  seedling  Draciena 
Bausei,  which  gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  some 
cut  flowers  of  the  pretty  Asclepias  tuberosa.  A  fine 
group  of  admirably  grown  Balsams  came  from  Mr. 
Puttick,  of  Acton;  and  Mr.   Cannell,   of  Swanley, 


sent  some  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  and  cut 
flowers  of  the  very  pretty  Cape  Pelargonium 
echiuatum,  white,  with  rich  crimson  spots  ;  and  a 
new  variety  of  the  same,  named  Spotted  Gem, 
with  bright  rose  petal?,  spotted  with  crimson  and 
white  centred — a  very  pretty  thing  for  growing  for 
cut  flowers.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 
Several  boxes  of  admirable  cut  blooms  of  Rosts 
shown  in  quartettes  instead  of  trio?,  as  usual,  a  plan 
which  shows  up  the  individual  characteristics  of  the 
different  varieties  with  admirable  clearness.  Mr.  R. 
D^an,  Ealing,  sent  some  cut  blooms  of  several  useful 
and  showy  border  flowers,  including  some  giant 
African  Marigolds  of  great  si^e.  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  &  Son,  Woking,  showed  Biota  oiientalis 
densa  glauca,  a  seedling  of  compact  habit — 
not  quite  distinct  enough  to  be  honoured  with 
an  award,  but  still  a  nice  companion  plant  for  the 
golden  forms  of  the  same  species.  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Co.,  Stanstead,  showed  a  fine  group  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  Phloxes — wonderfully  showy  decorative 
subjects  just  now,  but  not  half  so  much  grown  in  pots 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  From  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick  came  flowering  examples  of  various  double 
Pelargoniums  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  and  specimens 
of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  tS:  [Co.'s  new  Celosia  cristata 
variegata — a  good  old  plant  utterly  spoilt  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  sent  a 
seedling  Gloxinia  named  Sybil  Kenyon,  a  variety 
with  a  hose-and-hose  corolla,  but  wl  h  no  other 
quality  to  recommend  it.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  showed  a  good  sample  of  their  white  Candy- 
tuft Tom  Thumb;  and  Mr.  J.  Chamber?,  Westlake 
Nursery,  Isleworth,  had  two  hybrid  Begonias,  one  of 
which,  named  Defiance — the  result  of  a  cross  between 
X  Weltoniensis  and  a  scarlet  seedling — was  remark- 
able for  the  richness  of  its  scarlet  colour. 

Fruit  Committee.— The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Souf,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  sent  ripe  specimens  of  Hale's  Early  Peach,  a 
very  early  American  variety,  of  medium  size,  good 
colour  and  excellent  flavour,  that  has  not  been  exhi- 
bited here  before,  though  it  has  been  known  for  some 
time.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  The 
same  firm  also  sent  fruits  of  a  new  Nectarine  named 
Advance,  quite  ripe,  though  gathered  from  a  cold 
hou  e.  The  samples  were  rather  small,  of  a  pale 
green,  not  particularly  pleasing  colour,  but  very  good 
in  flavour  ;  and  samples  of  the  Pine-apple  Nectarine 
that  had  been  forced  on,  and  were  of  splendid  size 
and  colour.  Eight  varieties  of  Cherries  were  also 
sent  up  from  Sawbridgewortfa,  and  as  all  were  of 
excellent  quality  we  give  their  names  : — Black  Bi- 
gaireau,  and  the  late  black  variety,  Bigarreau  Noir  de 
Schmidt,  Early  Rivers,  and  Bedford  Prolific,  all 
black  varieties  ;  and  Bigarreau  Gros  Cceuret,  Bi- 
garreau Napoleon,  and  Monstreuse  de  Mezel,  whites. 
Mr.  Barron  brought  up  from  Chiswick  a  bunch  of 
the  White  Romain  Grape,  a  white  variety  much  re- 
sembling the  Royal  Muscadine,  but  much  earlier, 
being  ripe  now,  while  the  last-named  is  quite  green. 
From  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  came  some  fine  examples 
of  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  and  the  highly-coloured 
Welbeck  Nectarine.  A  very  fine  sample  of  the 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine  and  excellent  Bir- 
rington  Peaches  came  from  Mr.  Pressley,  gr.  to  G. 
Jennings,  Esq.,  Ferndale,  Clapham  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
contributed  a  dish  of  ripe  Kerry  Pippin  Apples.  A 
finely  developed  Queen  Pine  was  shown  by  Mr.  Oiler- 
head,  gr.  to  Sir  Henry  Peek,  MP.;  and  from  Mr, 
Miles,  gr,  to  Lord  Carrington,  came  a  splendid  dish  of 
the  handsome  Stamfordian  Tomato,  which  we  hear  is 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester, 
Mr.  Hunter,  gr.  to  the  Eirl  of  Durham,  Lambton 
Castle,  sent  a  fine  dish  of  Figs  under  the  name  of 
Lambton  Castle  Seedling,  which  the  committee 
could  not  distinguish  from  Brunswick.  Mr.  G.  Cool- 
ing, nurseryman,  Bath,  sent  samples  of  two  new 
varieties  of  Potatos,  which  were  ordered  to  be  grown 
at  Chiswick  for  approval.  H.  M.  Dunnett,  Esq  , 
sent  a  brace  of  a  new  white-spined,  almost  smooth 
Cucumber,  said  to  be  very  prolific  under  frame  cul- 
ture. 

Woodford  Horticultural  :  July  iS.  —  The 
summer  exhibition  of  this  thriving  young  society  was 
held  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  E.  N.  Buxton,  E?q.,  Knighton,  Woodford.  The 
larger  number  of  the  exhibits  were  effectively  arranged 
in  a  splendid  large  tent,  whilst  a  splendid  lot  of  cut 
Roses  staged  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Mr. 
Rumsey  and  others,  were  arranged  in  a  separate  tent. 

At  this  show  H.  F.  Barclay,  Esq.  (Mr.  Lovelt, 
gr.),  staged  the  best  Muscats  we  have  seen  this 
season,  though  they  were  not  fully  ripe.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  staged  some  splendid  Nectarines. 
Alderman  Finnis,  Wanstead  (Mr.  Simmon?,  gr.), 
staged  many  very  meritorious  subjects,  consisting 
amongst  others  of  Fuchsias,  variegated  Pelargoniums 
(very  fine  plants).  Gloxinias,  Lycupodiums,  specimen 
Ferns,  including  the  premier  award  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  &c.  W.  Mills,  Esq.  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton, gr.),  had  many  very  neat  and  eflcctive  examples, 
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including  Maranta  medio-picta,  M.  tubispatha,  M. 
fasciata,  and,  perhaps  the  most  showy,  M.  virginalis  ; 
TillandsiaF,  zonala  viridis  and  fol.  brunneis  ;  stag- 
ing also  some  excellent  Palm?,  viz.,  Beaucarnea 
recurvata,  Phcenix,  &c.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Eiq.  (Mr. 
A.  Grove,  gr. ),  staged  some  handsome  Palms,  com- 
prising, amongst  olher?,  Phcenix  sylvestris,  a  neat 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Areca  lutescens,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Areca  sapida,  &c.  ;  his  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion comprised  Kentia  Belmoreana,  a  fine  Eucharis, 
laden  with  bloom,  &c.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Jones,  gr.) 
received,  awards  /or  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
for  Melons.  R.  Lechford,  Esq.  (Mr.  Rumball,  gr. ), 
had  the  award  for  a  basket  filled  with  plants,  Coleus, 
&c.  ;  and  A.  H.  Berthoud,  Esq.  (Mr.  Rolstone,  gr.), 
had  the  best  Roses  amongst  gardeners.  Miss  Barclay,  of 
Walthamstow  (Mr.  Pearce,  gr. ),  staged  many  meri- 
torious subjects  in  Caladiums,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  being 
well  placed.  Mr.  Mead  had  some  fine  showy  Hy- 
drangeas. J.  Spicer,  Esq.  (Mr.  Darvill,  gr.),  received 
premier  awards  for  black  Grapes,  splendid  Peaches, 
Currants,  &c.  ;  Petunias,  Cockscombs,  and  Fuchsias, 
by  Rev.  G.  S.  Fitzgerald  (Mr.  Fisher,  gr. ). 
H.  Fowler,  Esq.  (Mr.  Chambers,  gr.),  upheld  well 
the  Picotee  and  Rose  interests,  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Peters,  Thurgood,  Riding,  &c.,  aiding  well  in  general 
subjects.  The  special  prizes  of  Messrs.  Daniels 
Brothers,  Norwich,  went  to  Messrs.  Pearce,  Grove, 
Bass,  Ford,  and  others.  The  vegetable  display, 
especially  that  connected  with  the  cottage  garden 
interests,  were  a  great  improvement  upon  past 
displays  of  the  kind  previously  held  this  season 
in  this  county.  Perhaps,  however,  as  much 
of  interest  was  centred  in  the  ladies'  classes 
set  apart  for  table  decorations  ;  and  this  the  more 
so  because  the  prizes  were  well  contested  by  the 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood — a  fact  which  went  far 
lo  make  the  show  a  display  iurthered  and  forwarded 
by  all  classes,  and  one  which,  whenever  employed, 
will  go  farther,  probably,  to  popularise  these  dis- 
plays than  perhaps  any  other.  The  displays 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  a  "single 
vase,"  intended,  no  doubt,  for  drawing-room  de- 
corations ;"  and  the  other  for  a  group  of  vases 
decorated  with  fruit,  flowers,  or  leaves  for  a  dinner- 
table  ;  and  three  1st  prizes  were  awarded  in  connection 
with  the  latter  clas?.  They  comprised  an  unique  dis- 
play by  Miss  Gadsden  and,  we  believe,  the  Misses 
E.  N.  Buxton.  Around  an  upright  centre-piece  were 
borderings  of  pink  and  white  wild  Rose  blooms,  en- 
circled in  turn  in  a  kind  of  natural  negligence  by  a 
wreath  of  Bryony,  possessing  its  characteristic  greenish 
flowers,  berries,  and  lucid  foliage.  The  centre  stand, 
and  four  minor  stands  to  match  comprising  the  outer 
square,  were  elegantly  wrought  out  of  the  large  wild 
white  Ox-eye  Daisies,  grasses,  a  Poppy  head  or  two, 
and  a  spray  or  two  of  a  small,  single  scarlet  Poten- 
tilla.  The  effect  was  charming.  Miss  White,  of 
the  Mansion  House,  London,  and  Miss  Spicer,  Wood- 
ford, were  the  other  winners.  Miss  White's  design  con- 
sisted of  three  splendid  glass  vases  of  elegant  or 
chaste  design,  being  very  artistically  arranged  with 
garden  flowers  of  quiet,  subdued,  yetmost  effective  tints, 
being,  in  fact,  a  mastered  effort  at  colour  illus- 
tration. Miss  Spicer's  designs  were  far  more  simple 
and  dwarf,  yet  possessing  much  elegance.  Her 
arrangement  consisted  more  in  giving  effect  to  neutral 
colours.  Orchid  blooms  entering  more  fully  into  the 
composition. 

We  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  wild- 
flower  bouquets  arranged  by  school  children,  for  taken 
all  in  all,  though  exceeding  probably  fifty  in  number, 
there  was  not  a  bad  bouquet  amongst  them.  Some, 
indeed,  were  so  lightly  put  together  as  to  seem  a  fac 
simile  of  some  of  those  dense  floral  wreaths  which 
Nature  attires  herself  with  in  field  and  hedgerow. 
These  standing  singly  as  regards  the  individual  blooms 
were  very  distinct  from  the  denser,  more  thickly 
packed  ones.  We  believe  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Woodford  schools,  is  the  moving  spirit 
here.    W.  E.    

Didsbury  Floral  and  Horticultural:  July  21  and 
28. — Decidedly  the  best  of  the  shows  held  since  this 
flourishing  Society  set  to  work,  and  completely  filling 
a  great  tent,  described  as  the  *Margest  in  England." 
Of  course  in  an  exhibition  of  plants  contributed  almost 
exclusively  from  the  conservatories  of  amateurs,  plus 
cottage-garden  flowers  and  vegetables,  one  does  not 
look  for  anything  particularly  new  and  strange.  The 
charm  consists  in  the  variety  and  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  specimens,  and  the  abundant  proof  that 
the  cultivation  has  been  from  first  to  last  a  labour  of 
love.  Regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of 
careful  culture,  and  of  a  desire  to  bring  every  plant 
that  is  dealt  with  up  to  the  very  best  condition  it  is 
capable  of  attaining,  nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful or  satisfying.  So  long  as  gardeners  set  out  with 
and  keep  faithful  to  this  idea,  the  calling  forth  all  the 
hidden  secrets  of  loveliness  there  may  be  in  a 
plant,  purely  in  order  to  see  what  it  will  deve- 
lope  into,  without  thinking  of  prizes  and  rewards, 
floriculture  is  sure  to  prosper.  At  Didsbury  there 
seems  good  guarantee    for  this,    and    the    fact  is 


extremely  gratifying  to  notice.  Almost  all  the 
classes  of  plants  now  in  bloom  were  shown  in  fair 
quantity,  blending  with  abundance  of  extremely  beau- 
tiful Palms,  Ferns,  and  others  of  the  kinds  that 
remind  us  of  what  in  regard  to  plants  it  is  so  important 
never  to  forget,  namely,  that  contour  is  quite  as  large 
a  factor  of  genuine  beauty  as  colour.  There  were 
plenty,  likewise,  of  gay-foliaged  plants,  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Coleuses,  and  others  that  illustrate  how 
wonderfully  Nature,  when  she  takes  a  fancy  so  to  do, 
can  diversify  any  single  idea.  It  is  well  that  these 
charming  modifications  of  simple  and  original  types 
should  be  thus  set  out  for  people's  consideration, 
placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  eye  can  take  in  all  at 
once,  since  the  great,  and  essential,  and  permanent 
value  to  us  of  the  varieties  or  sports  in  which  Nature 
indulges  consists  in  the  lesson  they  supply  as  to  the 
still  more  wonderful  fact  of  its  unity.  Very  pleasant 
was  it  at  Didsbury  to  see  so  many  sorts  in  juxtaposition 
— the  same  tune  sung,  as  it  were,  in  a'score  of  different 
keys  and  variations.  Another  good  feature  of  this 
excellent  show  consisted  in  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  natural  plants,  by  which  expression  we 
mean  plants  allowed  to  retain  within  proper  limits 
the  forms  which  Nature  prescribed  to  them  in  the 
beginning,  as  opposed  to  the  unduly  tied-in  and  con- 
strained, often  so  painful  to  observe,  and  pertinacity 
in  which  is  always  a  sign  to  us,  not  only  of  indifferent 
taste,  but  of  a  deficiency  of  good  sense,  for  good  taste 
means  that  which  is  in  closest  accord  with  reason  and 
symmetry.  Nothing  is  more  charming  in  a  cultivated 
plant  than  an  air  of  perfect  spontaneity.  A  plant 
that  gives  one  the  impression  of  great  labour  having 
been  bestowed  upon  it  in  order  to  make  it  what  it  is 
can  never  be  accounted  properly  beautiful.  Very 
charming  as  illustrations  of  how  a  plant  may  be  at 
once  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  trim  and  graceful, 
were  the  lovely  Fuchsias  exhibited  by  Miss  Ashton, 
Mr.  Adamson,  Mr.  Silkenstadt,  and  Mr.  Bolland. 

Orchids  at  the  present  season  one  does  not  look  for, 
either  in  abundance  or  perfection.  Very  nice  ex- 
amples of  this  delightful  order  of  plants  were  shown, 
nevertheless,  by  Mr.  James  Fildes  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Broome.  Mr.  Fildes'  principal  plants  were  Aerides 
quinquevulnerum,  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum.  Mr.  Broome  showed  Cypripedium 
Veitchii,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Phalsenopsis  grandi- 
flora,  and  several  others.  The  massive  and  imposing 
feature  of  the  show  consisted,  of  course,  of  the  mixed 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  In  these 
the  chief  honours  fell  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Schloss,  Mr,  H. 
Samson,  and  Mr.  Broome.  The  next  most  attractive 
were,  perhaps,  the  groups  "arranged  for  effect" — a 
class  we  are  always  glad  to  see  in  [a  schedule,  for 
although  it  often  implies  very  ordinary  materials,  the 
combination  of  forms  and  hues  in  a  tastefully  pic- 
torial manner  is  so  very  elegant  and  useful  an  art 
that  one  is  content  to  overlook  the  individuals  and 
contemplate  the  total,  which  indeed  is  all  we 
are  asked  to  do,  and  beyond  which  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  go.  At  Didsbury  they  seem  to  have 
people  who  understand  this  engaging  art.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  in  its  way  than  the  grand 
group  which  confronted  the  visitor  immediately  upon 
entering — a  contribution  from  Messrs .  E.  Cole  &  Sons ; 
or  than  the  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  tent,  which 
came  from  Miss  Ashton,  Mr.  Adamson,  Mr.  Gammon, 
and  Dr.  Reed.  The  loveliest  sets  of  any  one  parti- 
cular kind  of  flowering  plant  consisted  unquestionably 
of  the  Gloxinias,  the  ist  prize  for  which  went  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Ashton.  Among  them  was  a  wonderfully 
well-flowered  specimen  of  Boule  de  Neige,  cream- 
white,  and  of  the  utmost  purity,  with  alongside  an 
equally  beautiful  Madame  Thibaut,  the  margin  orna- 
mented with  copious  lilac  specks.  Cut  Roses  came 
in  good  quantity  from  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Silken- 
stadt, Mr.  Adamson,  Mr.  James  Brown,  and  Messrs. 
Robson  &  Bush ;  Pelargoniums,  in  profusion,  from 
Mr,  and  Miss  Ashton  and  Mr.  Silkenstadt ;  Phloxes, 
very  charming,  from  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons  ;  and  Cocks- 
combs, a  grand  lot,  from  Mr.  Henderson.  Selaginellas, 
Petunias,  Achimenes,  and  bouquets  were  also  supplied 
freely.  In  reference  to  the  bouquets,  which  were  mostly 
very  creditable  to  the  makers,  we  must  once  again  re- 
mark however,  on  the  undesirableness  of  using  a  super- 
abundance of  flower?,  and  point  out  also  that  much 
harm  is  done  by  introducing  a  great  blossom  like  that 
of  a  recurving  petalled  Lily,  which  simply  conceals 
the  pretty  things  close  by,  without  adding  at  all  to  the 
intrinsic  merit.  To  introduce  these  big  Lily  flowers 
is  objectionable  upon  another  ground.  The  long 
stamens  inevitably  lose  their  anthers,  so  beautiful  when 
balanced  in  their  places,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  fila- 
ments, decapitated,  so  to  speak,  is  then  only  a  few 
removes  from  the  disagreeatile.  We  say  this  in  kind- 
ness, not  intending  anything  in  disparagement  of  work 
very  neatly  done,  but  simply  to  give  a  hint  how  still 
better  it  may  be  done  in  future.  Excellent  fruit  was 
shown,  of  the  accustomed  kinds,  but  not  in  any  large 
quantity. 

The  cottagers'  classes,  as  heretofore,  were  all  very 
well  sustained.  It  is  always  very  pleasing  to  see  the 
old-fashioned  annuals  and  perennials  coming  nicely  to 
the  front,  Sweet  Williams  and  Antirrhinums,  Pinks, 


and  scarlet  Lychnis,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
plenty  of  good  vegetables.  Nothing  could  be  more 
creditable  to  the  cultivators  than  the  Peas.  Models 
of  gardens  were  also  shown,  one  or  two  very  nice 
indeed,  being  laid  out  in  part  as  shrubberiep.  This 
kind  of  rudimentary  study  of  the  capital  employment 
called  landscape  gardening  is  one  that  might  be  very 
usefully  pursued.  We  have  never  seen  better  efforts 
than  those  at  Didsbury,  and  congratulate  all  con- 
cerned in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  that  at  every 
point  there  is  indication  of  progress  so  good,  with 
promise  so  encouraging  as  to  the  future.    G. 


National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  : 
Aug.  4  and  6. — The  season  has  not  proved  auspicious 
in  the  matter  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  as  far  as 
the  North  of  England  is  concerned.  The  weather 
has  been  generally  cold,  cheerless,  and  sunless,  and 
the  result  is  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  not  yet 
in  bloom.  There  was  consequently  a  great  falling  off" 
of  flowers  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Traffbrd,  on 
the  above  dates.  There  was  a  show  certainly,  but  it 
was  so  shorn  of  its  usual  proportions,  owing  to  so 
many  flowers  not  being  in  bloom,  that  it  is  under  con- 
sideration whether  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  hold  a 
supplementary  show  a  week  or  ten  days  hence.  Many 
of  the  growers,  too  late  to  exhibit  on  the  4th,  would  be 
able  to  make  a  fine  display  on,  if  this  suggested  show 
takes  place. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  blooms  were  arranged 
in  the  large  conservatory  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  with  the  cottagers'  produce  filled  three  long 
tables.  A  half-length  of  table  sufficed  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dianthus  family.  Some  remarkably 
good  flowers  were  staged,  but  the  main  body  showed 
signs  of  immaturity.  The  lack  of  bleaching  which 
gives  so  much  inferiority  to  the  ground  of  the  flower?, 
evidenced  the  absence  of  sunshine,  and  indeed  some 
of  the  growers  were  of  opinion  that  the  glorious  lumi- 
nary had  parted  company  with  the  county  of  Lanca- 
shire for  a  time. 

But  three  stands  of  flowers  competed  in  the  leading 
class  for  twelve  dissimilar  CARNATIONS,  though  five 
prizes  were  offered.  The  best  stand  came  from  Mr. 
B.  Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield,  who  had  P.F. 
James  Douglas,  very  fine;  S.B.  Lord  Napier,  P.F. 
Dr.  Foster,  very  fine;  C.B.J.  D.  Hextall,  a  grand 
flower,  raised  by  the  exhibitor  ;  R.  F.  John  Keet, 
fine;  S.F.  Sportsman,  R.F.  James  Merry  weather, 
S.B.  Admiral  Curzon,  P.F.  Squire  Meynell,  S.B. 
Mars,  seedling  S.F.  and  seedling  R.F,  2d,  Mr, 
Jonathan  Booth,  florist,  Failsworth,  with  S.B. 
Admiral  Curzon,  Seedling  S.F.,  R.F,  Uncle  Tom, 
S.B.  Garibaldi,  R.F.  James  Merryweather,  P.P.B. 
James  Taylor,  S,F.  Annihilator,  P.  F.  James  Douglas, 
S.F.  Sportsman,  R.F.  Sybil,  C.B.  Lord  Milton,  and 
R.F.  John  Keet.  3d,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  Notting- 
ham, the  best  flowers  in  this  stand  being  Sybil,  James 
Merryweather,  P.F.  Ajax,  Annihilator  (very  good), 
C.B.  Gem,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  R.F.  Flora's 
Garland.  Mr.  B.  Simonite  was  also  1st  with  twelve 
dissimilar  Picotees,  having  L.  Rose  Miss  Sewell, 
H.P.  Mrs.  Niven,  L.  Rose  Miss  Wood,  L.  Rose 
Mrs.  Allcroft  (extra  fine),  L,  Rose  Fairy  Queen, 
H.  Red  Leonora,  H.  Rose  Juliana,  L  Rose  Teresa 
(a  beautiful  seedling  of  the  exhibitor's  raising,  of 
first-class  quality),  and  the  remainder  promising  seed- 
ling?. 2d,  Mr.  S.  Brown,  with  L.  Red  Lucy,  L.  Red 
Arbitrator,  H.  Rose  Mrs,  Davis,  L.P.  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  H,  Red  Miss  Small,  L.  Rose  Countess  of  Kent, 
H.  Purple  Purple  Perfection,  Med.  Red  Emily,  L, 
Red  Miss  Ward,  H.  Rose  Kitty,  H.  Purple  Mrs. 
Niven,  and  seedlings. 

The  next  class  was  for  twelve  Carnations,  nine  at 
least  dissimilar,  open  to  growers  of  400  pairs  or  less. 
The  best  stand  came  from  Mr.  George  Rudd,  Under- 
cliffe,  Bradford,  who  had  S.B.  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
very  fine;  P.P.B.  James  Taylor,  R.F.  James  Carter, 
P.P.B.  Eccentric  Jack,  S.F.  Clipper,  R.F.  John 
Keet,  S.B.  Admiral  Curzon,  C.B.  Marechal  Ney, 
S.B.  Mars,  and  seedlings.  2d,  Mr.  Richard  Gorton, 
Eccles,  Manchester,  with  P.P.B.  Eccentric  Jack, 
R.F.  Sybil,  P.F.  Squire  Trow,  R.F.  Cristagali 
(Whittaker),  very  fine;  P.F.  John  Keet,  P.F.  Earl 
of  Stamford,  C.B.  J.  D.  Plextall,  P.F.  Dr,  Foster, 
P.F.  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  S.F.  Clipper;  3d, 
Mr.  S,  Brown  ;  4th,  Mr.  P.  Mellor,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  In  the  class  for  twelve  Picotees  shown  under 
the  same  conditions,  Mr.  G.  Rudd  was  ist  with 
I\L  Red  William  Summers,  M.  Purple  Zeriina,H,  Red 
J,  R.  Bryant,  H,  Purple  Alliance,  Rev,  F.  D. 
Horner,  L,  Rose  Mrs.  Fordham,  L.  Rose  Fairy 
Queen,  L.  Purple  Mary,  H.  Rose  Mrs.  Lord.  2d, 
Mr,  S.  Brown,  with  Lucy,  Arbitrator,  Emily,  Kitty, 
Purple  Perfection,  Miss  Wood,  Mrs.  Davis,  Catherine 
and  Mrs.  Johnson.  3d,  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  whose  best 
flowers  were  Mrs.  May,  Lady  Elcho,  Prima  Donna, 
Mary,  and  Mrs.  Lord, 

In  the  class  for  six  Carnations,  dissimilar,  open  to 
growers  of  150  pairs  or  less,  Mr.  Stark,  Chesterfield, 
was  1st,  with  R.F,  Sir  F.  Bamaby,  P.F.  Dr.  Tooler, 
P.F.  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  P.P.B,  James  Taylor, 
R.F,  Mrs,  Holland,  and  R.F,  Merrimac,    2d,  Mr, 
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W.  Taylor,  Middleton,  with  S.F.  Sportsman,  S.B. 
Mars,  R.F.  Lovely  Ann,  S.F.  Mr.  Battersby,  S  F, 
Clipper,  and  P.  F.  Eslher.  There  were  but  two 
exhibitors  in  this  class.  S.  Cooper,  E^q.,  Timperley, 
Cheshire,  was  1st  with  six  Picotees  grown  under  the 
same  conditions,  having  H.  Red  M'ss  Small,  Light 
Red  Mrs.  Bower,  L.  Purple  Ann  Lord,  L  Purple 
Mary,  H.  Red  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  M.  Red  Ensign. 
3d,  Mr.  Stark,  with  Margaret,  Mr=.  Allcroft,  E-.hel, 
Mr?.  Fordham,  Admiration,  and  Mrs.  Norman. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  a  large  number 
were  shown,  as  usual.  The  best  scarlet  bizarre  was 
Dreadnought,  from  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  and  he  was  2d 
also  with  a  seedling.  Then  followed  in  the  order  of 
merit  Admiral  Curzon,  Mars,  and  Sensation.  In  the 
class  for  crimson  btzirres  Mr.  B.  Simonite  was 
awarded  the  five  ist  prizes  with  J.  D.  Hextall,  with- 
out doubt  the  very  best  flower  of  its  class  ;  Mr.  J. 
Booth  coming  6:h  with  Lord  Milton.  The  best  scarlet 
flake  was  Sportsman,  from  Mr.  G.  Rudd,  who  was 
also  zd  with  Clipper.  Then  followed  a  seed- 
ling of  Mr.  B.  Simonite's,  bright  in  colour, 
Sportsman  and  Clipper.  The  best  rose  flake  was 
Sybil,  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  J.  Booths 
Mr.  T.  Mellor  being  2d,  with  James  Merryweather  ; 
then  followed,  in  order  of  merit,  Admiral  Curzon, 
John  Keet,  and  Merrimac  The  best  purple  flake 
was  Dr.  Foster,  from  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  very  fine,  and 
the  same  exhibitor  followed  with  James  Douglas, 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  Squire  Meynell,  securing 
all  the  prizes  in  this  class.  The  best  heavy  red  Picotee 
was  J.  B.  Bryant,  from  Mr.  B.  Simonite  \  and  he 
was  2d  also  with  Miss  Small — Ensign  and  Lord 
Valentine  followed  next  in  order.  The  best  and  2d 
best  light  red  was  seedlings  from  Mr,  B.  Simonite  j 
Mrs.  Bower  was  also  well  shown.  The  best  heavy 
purple  was  a  fine  seedling  named  Miss  Chadwick, 
which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  was 
raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chadwick.  It  has 
a  pure  ground  and  fine  petal,  and  will  be  a  thoroughly 
good  flower.  This  variety  also  took  the  2d  and 
3d  prizes.  Picco  took  the  remaining  three  prizes. 
The  best  light  purple  was  a  seedling  from  Mr. 
P.  Mellor,  a  small  but  very  charming  flower, 
with  a  finely  formed  edge,  and  very  pure  in  colour. 
2d,  Mr,  S.  Cooper,  with  Ann  Lord,  which  variety  also 
took  the  remaining  prizes  for  the  same  exhibitor.  The 
best  light  rose  was  Teresa,  finely  shown  by  Mr,  B. 
Simonite ;  next  came  Mrs,  AUcroft,  Miss  Sewell,  and 
Miss  Wood.  The  best  heavy  Rose  was  Mrs.  Lord, 
from  Mr,  J.  Chadwick  ;  and  Mr.  Booth  was  2d,  with 
the  same  variety.  Juhana  came  next,  and  the  remain- 
ing prizes  went  also  to  Mrs.  Lord.  The  premier 
Carnation  was  Simonite's  J.  D.  Hextall  j  the  premier 
Picotee  Chadwick's  Miss  Chadwick. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  Picotees,  which  are 
usually  eight  or  nine  days  later  than  the  Carnations 
in  blooming,  have  this  season  preceded  them  by 
several  days. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  : 
August  4  and  6. — By  way  of  giving  a  character  of 
comprehensiveness  to  the  excellent  work  being  per- 
formed by  the  Manchester  Society,  an  exhibition  of 
cottagers'  produce  was  arranged  for  and  held  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Stretford,  on  the  above  dates. 
The  competition  was  not  confined  merely  to  cottagers 
resident  in  the  Manchester  district,  but  open  to  any 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  two 
classes  (for  plants)  were  restricted  for  cottagers  having 
no  garden,  but  only  a  window  in  which  to  grow 
plants,  and  it  was  cheering  to  notice  that  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  the  plants  staged  in  these  classes 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  window  culture.  The 
other  classes  were  open  to  cottagers  having  a  garden, 
with  the  proviso  that  it  might  include  frames  and  a 
small  greenhouse.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  desig- 
nation *'  cottager"  had  to  embrace  many  of  a  different 
character  to  that  understood  in  a  country  district, 
and  operatives,  artisans,  &c.,  were  found  competing. 
As  far  as  it  could  be  brought  about,  only  those  quali- 
fied to  exhibit  were  permitted  to  compete. 

As  a  first  experiment  the  show  must  be  pronounced 
a  decided  success.  The  promoters  could  have  wished 
to  have  seen  more  exhibits,  fairly  numerous  as  they 
were,  but  time  is  required  to  give  publicity  to  such  a 
project,  and  there  is  already  reason  to  believe  the 
number  of  exhibitors  will  be  considerably  increased 
next  year.  The  prizes  are  good,  their  value  is  beyond 
what  is  usnally  given  at  cottagers'  shows. 

The  best  window-grown  Pelargonium  came  from 
George  Whitfield,  Stretford  ;  the  best  Fuchsia  from 
Limb,  Didsbury.  They  were  both  capital  specimens, 
and  must  have  been  carefully  tended  to  have  had 
them  in  such  good  condition.  The  three  Ferns 
staged  by  R.  Tyldisley,  Worsley,  were  remarkably 
good,  large,  clean  examples  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
a  handsome  crested  Lastrea,  and  Osmunda  regalis 
cristata.  J.  Sidebottom,  Manchester,  came  next  with 
Davallia  pyxidata,  Trichomanes  radicans,  and  Ily- 
menophylium  demissum.  In  the  class  for  three 
plants,  distinct,  Abel  Cartwright,  Stalybridge,  had 
good  examples  of  Fuchsia,  a  tuberous-rooted  Begonia, 
and  a  Coleus,     W.  Iligginbotham,  Swinton,  was  2d 


with  a  Fuchsia,  Zmal  Pelargonium,  and  a  capital 
double  Petunia.  So  good  was  the  competition  in  this 
cla?s  that  equal  3d  prizes  were  awarded. 

Fuchsias  in  threes,  as  well  as  in  twos,  were  very 
good,  and  so  were  the  Pelargoniums.  The  best  pair  of 
the  latter  included  gold  and  silver-edged  Tricolors  very 
well-grown.  There  was  a  class  for  a  collection  of 
British  plants,  and  two  collections  were  staged,  but 
one  had  to  be  disqualified,  owing  to  containing  some 
Japanese  and  other  plants  of  foreign  introduction. 
There  were  groups  of  succulents  and  other  things  of 
an  interesting  character. 

In  the  way  of  cut  flowers  there  were  miscellaneous 
collections  which  were  capitally  shown — hardy  herba- 
ceous flowers.  Phloxes,  Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet 
Williams,  Pansies,  &c.  Bouquets  of  wild  flowers  were 
remarkably  well  done. 

Vegetables  were  somewhat  sparingly  represented, 
but  there  were  good  Potatos,  both  round  and  kidney  j 
Lettuce,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  &c. 

Fruit  was  confined  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
There  were  four  classes  of  the  former,  viz  ,  yellow, 
red,  white,  and  green.  The  prizes  in  these  classes 
jvere  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  and  a  very  spirited 
competition  ensued.  The  best  red  varieties  were 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Linden,  Companion,  Bsauty, 
Dan's  Mistike,  Speedwell,  and  Crown  Bob  ;  the  best 
yellows  were  Leveller  and  Ringer  ;  the  best  white 
Hero  of  the  Vale,  Countess,  and  Antagonist ;  the 
best  greens  were  Green  Surprise,  Stockwell,  and 
Plunder. 

The  show  was  greatly  helped  by  valuable  collections 
of  plants  from  J.  Rylands,  Esq.,  J.  Broome,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  cut  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
and  J.  Dickson  &  Son,  Chester  ;  very  fine  cut  Sweet 
Williams,  from  Mr.  S.  Barlow ;  skeleton  leaves  and 
flowers  fromJMr.  Cussons  ;  and  various  other  exhibits 
of  an  interesting  character. 


Weston-super-Mare  and  East  Somerset 
Horticultural  :  August  i. — The  Weston-super-Mare 
Society's  show  has  now  for  some  years  been 
one  of  the  best  summer  displays,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  fully  maintained  its  character.  Neither  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at  :  the  thorough  excellence  of 
the  arrangements  carried  out  by  the  committee  for  all 
concerned,  and  the  handsome  prizes  they  offer,  induce 
ihosa  who  have  large  and  valuable  plants  to  incur  the 
serious  expense  and  immense  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  carrying  such  over  long  distances.  In  the 
open  class  for  twelve  plants  in  or  out  of  flower, 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter,  took  the  1st 
prize  of  ;!^20  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  in  every  way  equal  to 
anything  we  have  ever  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  consisted  of  Ixora  Williamsii,  bearing  some  seventy 
fine  heads  of  bloom  {one  of  the  best  ol  the  numerous 
hybrids  that  now  exist,  but  all  of  which  lack  the  fine 
shade  of  colour  and  long-enduring  character  in 
the  flowers  of  the  species,  I,  coccinea)  ;  AUa- 
manda  Hendersoni,  profusely  bloomed ;  A.  gran- 
diflora,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfour- 
ianum,  very  large,  finely-flowered,  and  as  fresh 
as  it  is  usually  seen  in  May ;  a  splendid  Erica 
Fairrieana,  E.  Irbyana,  and  Eucharis  amazonica 
with  about  twenty-eight  large  umbels  of  its  snowy 
flowers  ;  these  were  backed  by  a  huge  Latanla  bor- 
bonica,  equally  fine  samples  of  Pritchardia  pacifica, 
and  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  and  an  immense,  well- 
coloured  Croton  variegatus.  E.  Pilgrim,  Esq., 
Cheltenham,  was  awarded  the  2d  prize  and  Bronze 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  a  very 
fine  group,  in  which  was  Erica  Thompsoni,  44  feet 
through,  splendidly  flowered  ;  E,  Parmentieri  Dra- 
cophyllum  gracile,  nicely  bloomed  and  quite  fresh  ; 
Azalea  Brilliant,  a  large  well  flowered  specimen,  also 
as  fresh  and  in  as  good  condition  as  Azaleas  are  usually 
seen  in  May  ;  Croton  longifolius,  variegatu?,  and 
Encephalartos  villosus.  Messrs.  Parker  &  Bush, 
Bristol,  3d,  showing  smaller,  but  very  good  plants, 
amongst  which  we  noticed  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  Franciscea  calycina,  well  flowered,  4th,  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  Hoskins,  Bristol. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower. — 
lit,  Messrs,  Lucombe  Pince  &  Co,  with  medium- 
sized,  finely  flowered  examples,  including  the  seldom 
seen  Ixora  salicifolia,  covered  with  beautiful  heads  of 
handsome  blooms,  and  I.  amboinensis,  also 
profusely  flowered  i  Mr.  Pilgrim  2d. 

Six  fine-foliage  plants.  —  1st,  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  who  staged  a  fine  group,  in  which  Cycas 
circinalis  and  Croton  undulatus  were  conspicuous. 
Messrs.  Parker  &  Bush  were  a  good  2d  :  in  their  half- 
dozen  was  the  best  plant  of  Anthurium  crystallinum 
we  have  seen. 

Eight  Ferns. — For  these  Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince 
&  Co.  were  also  1st,  having  among  others  the  ever- 
to-be-met-with,  but  rarely  surpassable  Davallia 
Moorei,  laige  and  in  fine  condition ;  a  beautiful 
example  of  Asplenium  Nidus,  and  Pteris  scaberula, 
unsurpassed  for  the  elegance  of  its  finely  divided 
fronds.  This  plant  was  remarkably  fresh  and 
green,  a  condition   it  is  not  always  seen  in,  often  on 


account  of  its  being  affected  with  thrips,  to  which  it  is 
very  subject  if  grown  in  too  much  heat.  2i,  Messrs, 
Parker  ^S:  Bush. 

Eight  Adiantums.  — Here  Messrs  Paiker  &  Bash 
took  the  lead  with  large  plants  in  good  fresh  condition  ; 
2d,  Messrs.  Bryant  &  Hoskin?. 

Six  Orchids.  — 1st,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills.  In  his  exhibit 
were  nice  plants  ot  Pilumna  fragrans,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  and  E.  prismatocarpum. 

In  the  classes  for  six  Fuchsias,  six  Liliums,  six 
Petunias,  six  Clematis,  six  Begonias,  six  Gloxinia?, 
and  eight  hardy  Ferns,  Mr,  S.  Brown,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  was  1st. 

New  or  rare  plant?. — Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince  &  Co. 
i:t  ;  Messrs.  Bryant  &  Hoskins  2d — both  showing 
good  plants  of  Croton  Disraeli. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs  for  six  flowering  plants 
Mr.  Pilgrim  was  1st,  his  best  examples  being  Anthu- 
rium Schcrzerianum  and  Erica  tricolor  coronata.  This 
collection  likewise  received  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Silver  Medal.  2d,  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles.  In 
this  group  was  a  splendidly  flowered  Lapageria  rosea. 
Six  fine-foliaged  plants. — Mr.  Pilgrim  ibt,  having, 
amongst  others,  beautiful  examples  of  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana  and  Phormium  tenax  variegatura  ;  2cl,  Mr. 
J.  Lawless.  For  a  single  stove  or  greenhouse  plant 
Mr.  J.  W.  Miles  took  ist,  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
specimen  of  Odontoglossum  hastilabium  ;  Mr,  Pil- 
grim 2J,  with  a  finely  grown  and  equally  well 
flowered  plant  of  the  comparatively  new  Boronia 
elatior,  the  elegant  drooping  branches  of  which  were 
clothed  with  its  deep  rosy-pink  flowers.  For  either 
exhibition  or  home  decoration  this  is  a  first-class 
plant. 

Cut  flowers. — There  was  a  considerable  display  of 
Roses  for  so  late  in  the  season.  In  the  open  class  of 
twenty-four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  there  were 
six  competitors.  With  most  of  the  exhibitors  the 
flowers  were  in  extremely  varied  condition,  the  greater 
number  good,  and  some  very  bad,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  previous  day.  Mr.  W.  Corp, 
Oxford,  was  a  long  way  ist,  staging  a  really  fine  lot 
of  flowers  for  the  time  of  the  year,  the  best  being 
Marie  Rady,  La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Devienne 
Lamy,  and  Senateur  Vaisse;  2d,  the  Rev.  J,  E.  M, 
Camm  ;  Messrs,  Curtis  &  Sandford,  Torquay,  3d. 

Twenty-four  Dahlias. — 1st,  Mr.  J.  Nation,  Taunton. 
Twenty-four  Gladiolus.  —  ist,  Mr.  S.  Brown. 

Twenty-four  bunches  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers. 
— 1st,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mile?,  with  a  really  grand  lot  j  2d, 
Mr.  S.  Brown. 

Twelve  herbaceous  Phloxes.  — ist,  Messrs.  Lucombe 
Pince  &  Co. ;  2d,  Messrs.  Bryant  iS:  Hoskins.  Hand 
bouquet.  —  isf,  Mr.  W,  Pelhick ;  2d,  Messr?. 
Lucombe  &  Pince. 

Amateurs'  cut  flowers:  twelve  Roses. — ist,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Hobb?,  Bristol. 
Twelve  Dahlia?. — ist,  Mr.  J.  Nation. 

Group  of  flowers  for  drawing-room  table. — Ist, 
Mr.  T.  Meakins. 

Group  of  flowers  and  fruit  combined.  —  1st,  Mr.  H. 
Norton. 

Fruit, — The  show  of  fruit  was  not  equal  to  what 
we  have  seen  here  before,  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
consequent  upon  the  earlier  date  of  the  exhibition. 
Eight  varieties. — 1st,  Sir  A.  H.  Elton.  In  this  col- 
leccion  were  some  very  good  Black  Hambugh  Grapes 
and  Royal  George  Peaches.  2d,  Earl  Fortescue,  who 
showed  amongst  others  an  excellent  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine  and  Crawford's  Early  Peaches.  One  Pine. — 
1st,  Earl  Fortescue ;  2d,  Sir  A.  H.  Elton.  Three 
bunches  white  Grapes. — 1st,  the  Rev.  J.  Heyworth  ; 
2d,  I\[r.  T.  Hallett.  Three  bunches  black  Grapes. — 
1st,  Mr.  J.  F,  Norris,  with  medium-sized  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  well^finished  ;  2d,  Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince  & 
Co.,  with  large  fine  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat. 
Six  Peaches. — 1st,  Sir  A.  H,  Elton;  2d,  Eirl  For- 
tescue. Six  Nectarines. — 1st,  Earl  Fortescue  j  2d, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lowe,  {From  a  Correspondent,) 


gntkcs  0f  §00hs. 

A  New  London  Flora  ;  or^  Handbook  to  the 
Botanical  Localities  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts^ 
compiled  front  the  latest  authorities  and  Jrom  personal 
obseii'ation.  By  Eyre  Ch.  de  Crespigny,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.,  late  of  II.M.'s  Medical  Service  in 
India,  &c.     London  :  Hardwicke  &  Bogue,  1877. 

Dr.  de  Crespigny  starts  with  the  assertion  that  "a 
new  London  Flora  is  much  required  ;"  and  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  In  these  days  of  bank 
holidays,  Saturday  half-holidays,  cheap  trains,  and 
frequent  excursions,  there  are  many  to  whom  a  com- 
pendious work  indicating  the  localities  where  they 
might  find  some  of  our  more  interesting  plants  would 
be  a  useful  companion  in  their  country  rambles.  But 
for  such  a  purpose  it  would  have  to  be  limited  to 
recently  observed  plants,  and  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  latest  date ;  historical  records  of  species,  however 
interesting,    are    quite    out  of  place  in  a  work  of 
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such  scope.  Dr.  de  Ctespignj's  book  would  have 
been  smaller,  but  infinitely  more  useful,  had  this 
principle— which,  curiously  enough,  he  himself  lays 
down  very  definitely— been  adhered  to  :  and  the  value 
of  his  compilation  is  materially  lessened  by  its  non- 
observance.  To  take  an  instance  from  his  first  page  : 
Adonis  autumnalis  is  localised  at  (among  other  places) 
Acton  and  Reigate ;  but  the  authority  for  its  occur- 
rence at  Acton  is  no  more  recent  than  Blackstone 
(1746),  while  at  Reigate  only  solitary  specimens, 
probably  escapes,  have  been  met  with  (see  Fl.  Surrey, 
p.  2).  On  the  same  page  we  find,  among  the 
localities  for  Aceras  anthropophora,  "chalk  pits  on 
the  Hog's  Back,  and  old  chalk  pits  near  Harefield  (?)." 
But  these  localities,  in  spite  of  the  conjunctive  "and," 
are  in  no  way  connected,  the  Hog's  Back  being  in 
Surrey,  and  Harefield  in  Middlesex.  Moreover, 
Aceras  is  not  given,  even  doubtfully,  in  the  Flora  of 
Middhsex  as  a  plant  of  that  county,  and  the  (?)  seems 
to  imply  a  doubt  of  any  more  recent  record  should 
such  exist.  Among  the  localities  for  Actinocarpus 
Damasonium  we  find  "  Felbridge  pools,  perhaps." 
Does  this  merely  mean  that  the  locality  is  a  likely 
one,  although  the  plant  has  never  been  found  there  ? 

Leaving  the  first  page,  and  glancing  through  the 
volume  at  random,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
heterogeneous  manner  in  v/hich  the  localities  are  mixed 
up,  no  attempt  being  made  to  keep  those  of  each 
county  together  ;  and  as  the  county  is  hardly  ever 
mentioned,  and  when  mentioned  is  frequently  wrong 
— e.g.t  Bisham  is  in  Berks,  not  Herts  {p.  22),  and  so 
is  Newbury,  though  Dr.  de  Crespigny  places  it  in 
Beds  (p.  28)— the  effect  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
somewhat  confusing.  Some  of  the  entries,  again,  are 
puzzling.  "What  information  is  conveyed  by  the 
following: — "  Cuscuta  epilinum,  on  Flax,  rare,  S, 
Cyhele  Brit,  ii.,  iii.,"  or  by  "  Carduus  Forsteri 
(hybrid)  Surrey  (?  (?/;>«,  an  obscurity,  Cyhde  Brit.yi 
Cerastium  pubinlum  [?],  which  has  not  been  found  in 
Surrey  since  the  time  of  Dickson,  its  original  dis- 
coverer, should  be  omitted  altogether,  or,  if  inserted, 
requires  an  "o//?«  "  ;  Dr.  de  Crespigny  only  adds  to 
its  locality  "  subject  of  controversy,"  which  might  be 
stated  with  at  least  equal  truth  of  many  other  plants. 

Of  course  this  kind  of  criticism  might  be  continued 
indefinitely — almost  every  separate  entry  suggests  it. 
Dr.  de  Crespigny  is  scarcely  more  happy  in  his 
generalisations.  He  says  of  the  genus  Chenopodium, 
"  Species  difficult  to  determine,  any  number  may  be 
made;  wt/t'Moquin,  in  vol.  iii.  [xiii.]  of  De  Candolle's 
Prodronms."  But  no  British  botanist  need  confuse 
our  Chenopodia  if  he  will  take  ordinary  pains  about 
them  J  while  Moquin  certainly  has  not  described  so  many 
forms  as  to  call  for  such  a  criticism.  Still  worse  is  the 
announcement  (p.  95)  that  "the  vast  and  formidable 
array  of  anomalous  vegetable  growths  known  as 
blights,  mildews,  mould,  oak-spangles  [!]  &c.,  have 
no  claim  to  be  classed  as  fungals,  whatever 
may  be  said  for  Clavaria,  Sphreria,  Peziza,  and 
other  amorphous  vegetations  of  a  membranous, 
horny,  fleshy,  and  even  gelatinous  structure." 
After  this  we  are  prepared  for  anything  j  so  that  the 
appearance  of  "  Plantago  lacustris"  at  p.  51,  followed 
by  "  Plantago  coronopus,  see  P.  lacustris,"  does  not 
startle  us  as  it  might  do  under  other  circumstances. 

One  or  two  curious  omissions  are  scarcely  less 
puzzling.  The  paucity  of  Buckinghamshire  localities 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  amount  of  printed 
matter  relating  to  the  plants  of  that  county  j  but  the 
principle  of  selection  from  published  works  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain.  For  instance,  Agrostis  spica 
venti,  though  not  a  common  grass,  is  so  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Middlesex  as  to  be  a  troublesome  weed, 
and  is  duly  recorded  as  such  in  the  Flora  of  that  county ; 
but  not  a  single  Middlesex  locality  is  given  for  it  in 
the  New  London  Flora.  As  critical  forms  are  by  no 
means  excluded,  some  mention  should  have  been 
made  of  Aira  flexuosa  ;  Lepidium  Draba,  again,  has 
only  two  localities— by  the  Thames  between  Hammer- 
smith and  Kew,  and  at  Barking.  In  the  former 
place  Dr.  de  Crespigny  notes  "  (?)  from  seed  washed 
up  from  Thanet  ;"  but  if  "  washed  up  "  from  any- 
where it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  come  from  the 
well  known  and  not  far  distant  station  near  the 
Wandsworth  distillery,  where  it  was  plentifully 
established  for  many  years,  and  in  all  probability  still 
holds  its  ground.  Yet  this  locality  is  not  even  men- 
tioned ;  neither  is  that  near  the  Edgware  Road  station 
of  the  North  London  Railway  (see  Flora  of  jSIiddlc- 
sex)y  where  it  still  abounds,  and  has  been  established 
for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  Sonchus  palustris  is  cer- 
tainly not  extinct  in  its  Thames  localities. 


We  observe  that  the  Neio  London  Flora  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  and  that  it  is  interspersed  with 
quotations  from  his  work?,  which,  severed  from  their 
context,  do  not  always  fairly  represent  their  author, 
who  will,  we  fancy,  be  inclined  to  exclaim  "save  me 
from  my  friends."  Many  other  points  suggest  criticism, 
such  as  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  the  list  of 
authorities  quoted,  and  the  detailed  list  of  localities  at 
the  end  of  the  book  ;  but  le  jeu  ne  vaut pas  la  chan- 
ddle.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  short  descrip- 
tions of  the  localities  which  precede  the  special  lists 
are  very  well  done,  and  convey  in  few  words  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  places  they  describe. 


Hops ;    their    Cidtivationf    Com?ficrcc,   and   Uses  in 
Various  Countries.     By  P.  L.  Simmonds.    (Spon.) 

This  little  book  is  a  useful  compilation,  embracing 
statistical  and  other  details  relating  to  the  culture 
and  properties  of  the  Hop.  We  must  not  look 
for  entire  accuracy  in  such  a  work — indeed,  the 
author  modestly  hints  at  his  inability  to  give  "mucK 
practical  or  novel  information  to  the  experienced 
Hop-grower,"  On  the  other  hand  botanical  accuracy 
must  not  be  looked  for,  else  we  might  point  to  the 
botanical  details  of  the  Hop,  and  of  the  mildew  which 
affects  it,  as  points  requiring  more  perfect  treatment. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  present  work  consists 
in  the  statistical  details  scattered  through  various 
publications,  but  here  condensed  in  small  compass  for 
ready  reference. 


Coffee  Planting  in  Souiheni  India  and  Ceylon. 

By  E.  C.  P.  Hull.  London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 
This  book  appears  at  an  opportune  time,  when  so 
much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  diminished 
supply  of  Coffee  from  Ceylon,  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Hemileia,  At  the  present  time  there  are 
frequent  inquiries  among  planters  and  intending 
planters  in  different  colonies  for  handbooks  on  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  useful  plants,  and 
principally,  perhaps,  those  treating  on  the  two  chief 
beverages,  tea  and  coffee.  On  the  former  product, 
however,  comparatively  little  has  been  produced  in 
book  form,  while  several  good  treatises  on  Coffee 
culture  have  of  late  issued  from  the  press.  This  latest 
contribution  is  a  well-got-up  book  of  handy  size. 
The  book  commences  with  a  very  brief  popular  de- 
scription of  the  plant  of  Coffea  arabica,  with  a  notice 
of  its  native  country,  introduction  into  Europe, 
general  history,  properties,  and  uses. 

That  the  author  has  made  himself  acquainted  wiih 
his  subject  is  evident  from  the  outset,  for  he  refers  to 
the  prospect  of  the  larger  cultivation  of  the  Liberian 
kind  in  Ceylon,  its  more  robust  habit,  productiveness, 
&c.  The  climate  best  suited  for  Coffee  cultivation 
is  duly  considered,  together  with  elevation,  tempera- 
ture, &c.  On  this  point  the  author  says  : — "At  an 
elevation  of  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  Ceylon  one  sees,  supposing  the  situation  to 
be  not  unduly  exposed  to  wind,  fields  of  dark  ever- 
green, luxuriant  Coffee  trees,  so  well  clothed  with 
foliage  that  not  a  square  yard  of  bare  ground  is  visible 
for  acres.  Such  situations  have  what  may  fairly  be 
called  an  exceedingly  humid  climate  ;  probably  hardly 
a  week  passes  without  rainfall,  while  at  certain  sea- 
sons this  occurs  without  intermission  for  weeks 
together  ;  even  after  a  fair  bright  noon-day  a  dense 
white  mist  will  frequently  settle  down  towards 
evening,  wrapping  all  in  obscurity,  and  saturating 
vegetation  with  moisture.  The  temperature  here 
will  probably  seldom  rise  above  70°  in  the  shade,  at 
other  times  falling  as  low  as  50°.  The  general  result 
is  that  although  the  trees  have  a  gloriously  healthy 
appearance,  they  bear  hardly  any  crop." 

The  opposite  extreme  is  a  climate  where  there  is 
great  heat  and  scarcely  any  rainfall  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  a  few  showers  occur  during  the  spring 
months,  and  a  perfect  deluge  may  be  looked  for  while 
the  monsoon  lasts,  from  June  to  August.  For  four  or 
even  five  months  of  the  year  droughts  often  prevail, 
the  sun  being  so  hot  that  the  ground  opens  in  fissures, 
the  j  ungles  are  parched  and  vegetation  actually  burnt  off". 
"  The  effect  of  this  ordeal  upon  the  Coffee  is  at  once 
apparent,  the  plant,  although  not  by  nature  deciduous, 
beginning  first  to  droop,  and  finally  losing  nearly  all 
or  much  of  its  foliage  year  after  year,  until  eventually 
it  falls  a  prey  to  the  effects  of  exhaustion  in  one  form 
or  other."  Neither  of  these  conditions  then  is  suitable 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  Coffee,  what  is  required 
being  a  medium  climate  where  a  healthy  growth  of 


ihe  plant  may  be  promoted,  together  with  pro- 
ductiveness and  longevity.  It  is  shown  that  Coffee 
is  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
provided  there  is  a  propoitionate  humidity,  but  this 
humidity  is  often  the  cause  of  agues  and  othe  aftl'c - 
tions  to  the  health  of  the  planters.  Into  all  these 
considerations  the  author  enters  as  well  as  into  the 
subjects  of  contracts,  labour,  food  supply ;  a  good  deal 
of  space  is  given  to  actual  cultivation,  such  as  planting, 
the  best  tools  for  use,  the  care  of  the  plants  in  their 
young  state,  and  the  preservation  of  the  trees  in 
maturity,  also  on  the  gathering  of  the  berries,  pulp- 
ing, washing,  and  drying  j  and  finally  we  have 
estimates  and  statistics  of  the  cost  of  Coffee  culture 
both  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India,  and  an  appendix 
is  added  giving  instructions  "for  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  coolies  and  others  on  Coffise  estates  until  pro- 
fessional assistance  can  be  obtained."  Altogether  the 
book  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  culture  and  uses  of  Coffee. 


The  Emigrant  and  Sportsman  in  Canada,  &c. 

By  John  J.  Rowan.  Stanford. 
Mere  sporting  books  constitute  perhaps  the  dreariest 
and  least  attractive  department  of  literature  to  any  but 
professed  sportsmen.  The  reader,  however,  of  the 
present  work  will  have  no  cau^e  to  complain.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest,  the  remarks 
on  emigration  are  sensible  and  to  the  point,  the  infor- 
mation given  being  practical  and  evidently  the  out- 
come of  personal  experience.  So  much  indeed  is  told 
us  on  the titlepage,  v/hich  professes  to  give  "some 
experiences  of  an  old-country  settler,  with  sketches  of 
Canadian'life,  sporting  adventures  and  observations  on 
the  forests  and  fauna."  So  well  is  this  programme  car- 
ried out  that  we  know  of  no  work  within  any  thing  like 
equal  compass  which  contains  so  much  authentic, 
readable  matter  about  Canada  and  the  outlying  pro- 
vinces. 

We  select  for  extract  some  citations  relating  to  the 
forests  of  Canada,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  in 
the  United  States  :  — 

"  Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  forest 
trees,  viz.,  a  certain  degree  of  summer  heat  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  The  latter  condition  they  cannot  get  in 
the  Western  States,  where  the  evaporation  is  more  than 
double  the  rainfall.  Given  a  certain  degree  of  summer 
heat,  say  from  60^  to  70°,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees  will  grow  to  perfection, 
and  will  stand  almost  any  degree  of  winter  cold.  In 
Canada  the  melting  snow  nourishes  the  roots,  while  the 
hot  sunshine  playing  on  the  foliage  draws  up  the  stems 
straight  and  branchless  to  a  great  height.  In  the  Pine 
forests  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  trees  6  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  butt,  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  growing  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  without  limb  or  fork. 

"Nature's  rotation  of  crops  in  the  forest  is  an  inte- 
resting study.  Where  a  deciduous  forest  has  been  cut 
down  or  destroyed  by  fire,  Spruce  and  Fir  trees  rapidly 
spring  up.  Where  a  Pine  forest  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  Blueberries  and  Raspberries  grow  in  immense  pro- 
fusion for  the  two  or  three  subsequent  seasons  ;  then 
Cherry,  White  Birch,  Maple,  and  Popple  (American 
Poplar)  commence  to  make  their  appearance,  shoot  up 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  soon  a  forest  of  deciduous 
trees  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pine  forests  of  the 
country,  relics  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  gigantic 
half-charred  stems,  thoroughly  dried  by  fire  and  weather, 
which  remain  standing  amongst  the  young  green  wood 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  These  immense  trunks, 
standing  high  over  the  heads  of  the  young  forest  trees 
with  uplifted  arms,  and  stems  blanched  white  with  suc- 
cessive storms  and  sunshine,  look  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
forest  primeval,  and  present  a  weird  and  rather  melan- 
choly appearance. 

"  In  Lower  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces  Spruce 
and  Fir  are  the  weeds  of  the  country.  They"  seem  to 
spring  up  everywhere  and  under  any  circumstances. 
They  grow  equally  well  in  the  open  or  under  the  shade 
of  larger  trees.  The  latter  has  often  surprised  me, 
knowing  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  getting 
under-cover  to  grow  in  English  woods.  On  land  that 
has  been  left  in  pasture  for  a  few  years,  the  weeds  that 
grow  up,  and  warn  the  farmer  that  his  land  is  ready  for 
the  plough,  are  Spruce  and  Fir  trees.  In  rocky  districts 
of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains, 
wherever  there  is  a  crack  in  a  rock  large  enough  to  hold 
a  thimbleful  of  soil,  there  one  may  see  a  little  Spruce  or 
Fir  tree." 

The  forests  exercise  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 
climate  both  in  summer  and  winter,  preventing  the 
too  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  consequent 
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drying  up  of  the  land,  which  occurs  in  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union,  Hence  grass,  cereals,  Potatos, 
Turnips,  and  the  crops  of  a  cool  climate  fiouri&h,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  hot  climate,  such  as  Indian  Corn, 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Pumpkins,  &c.  Spring,  when  it 
begins,  is  no  laggard,  as  with  us,  but  advances  rapidly 
and  without  interruption. 

"■  So  with  the  crops.  The  thaw  heaves  up  the  surface 
of  the  soil  into  loose  mould  thoroughly  moistened  by  the 
melting  snows.  On  this  conies  a  great  heat,  and  the 
farmer  or  gardener  can  see  his  seed  growing.  .  .  .  The 
frost  kills  the  roots  of  the  weeds  in  winter,  and  one  hoe- 
ing in  thj  summer  lime  in  Canada  is  as  good  as  two  in 
England.  ...  A  comparison  between  the  climate  of 
ihe  United  Stales  and  of  Canada  as  exemplified  by  the 
physiijiu  and  appearance  of  the  people  is  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  latter  climate.  A  climate  suitable  to  the 
forest,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  that  one  most  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  grasses  and  to  the  health  o(  cattle.  It 
is  also  most  favourable  to  man,  who  appears  to  benefit 
by  a  certam  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  as 
much  as  the  forest  trees.  Thus  the  natives  of  the  forest 
regions  in  North  America  are  robust  and  ruddy,  while 
those  of  the  prairies  and  treeless  regions  are  lanky  and 
yellow.  The  world  cannot  produce  finer  specimens  of 
manhood  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  backwoods  of 
Canada,  more  especially  in  the  lumber  districts.  Cana- 
dian-bom men  are,  if  anything,  taller  than  the  old- 
country  people,  and  less  fleshy.  They  are  hardy,  robust, 
and  vigorous,  presenting  a  very  striking  contrast  to 
their  next  neighbours." 


Animal  Products  :  their  Preparation,  Commer- 
cial Uses  and  Value.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 
Chapman  &  Hall. 
This  treatise  is,  we  learn,  intended  lo  serve  primarily 
as  a  descriptive  guide  to  the  collection  of  animal  pro- 
ducts in  the  HHhnal  Green  Museum,  and  in  the  next 
place  as  a  practical  treatise  on  economic  zoology  for 
the  use  of  the  pubUc  in  general.  The  subject-matter 
is  arranged  under  the  heads  of  wool-producing  ani- 
mals and  the  products  they  yield,  products  of  the 
bovine  tribe,  of  the  deer  and  antelope  grroups,  of  fur- 
bearing  mammals,  of  carnivorous  animals,  of  horses — 
solid-hoofed  and  thick-skinned  (pachydermatous) 
animals  ;  of  aquatic  mammals,  such  as  whales ;  and 
lastly,  of  marsupials,  such  as  the  kangaroo  and  opos- 
sum. In  the  Museum  itself  the  classification  adopted 
is  into  animal  substances  used  for  textile  materials, 
such  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  hides,  animal  substances 
used  for  domestic  and  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
bones,  tortoiseshell,  animal  oils  and  fats,  substances 
used  for  dyeing  in  pharmacy  and  perfumery,  &c. 
Un  each  of  these  subjects  the  volume  before  us 
contains  many  details  otherwise  not  readily  accessible 
save  in  numerous  and  bulky  treatises.  Numerous 
illustrations  are  given.  Many  of  those  of  cattle  are 
taken  by  permission  from  the  pages  of  the  AgrUul- 
tural  Gazette.  To  show  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Simmonds  has  treated  his  subject,  we  may  give  the 
following  extract  relating  to  rabbits  :  — 

"  Rauuits. — The  rabbit  (Lepus  cuniculus),  originally 
a.  native  of  Spain,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
hare,  but  differs  from  it  considerably  in  its  gregarious 
habits,  its  subterranean  mode  of  life,  its  whiter  flesh, 
and  the  less  perfect  state  of  the  young  when  first  pro- 
duced. 

"  '  Fancy  '  rabbits,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  kept 
in  this  country  from  the  earhest  times,  being  mentioned 
by  C^sar  in  his  account  of  Britain.  They  have  been 
raised  from  the  common  rabbit  by  scientific  breeding  in 
many  countries,  particularly  in  Persia  and  Arabia, 
whence  we  have  derived  several  of  our  present  breeds. 
The  silver-grey  rabbit  is  much  bred  for  its  fur,  which 
fetches  a  high  price  in  China,  and  is  sometimes  used 
here. 

**  In  Krance  about  60,000,000  of  rabbit  skins  are  col- 
lected annually.  The  principal  portion  nre  used  for 
their  hair,  for  hat-making,  and  a  few  millions  for  furs, 
when  dyed  different  shades.  More  than  sixteen  different 
transformations  are  given  to  the  skins  in  France,  and 
they  are  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  costly  furs 
to  suit  the  tastes  and  customs  of  different  nations. 
France  works  up  seven-eighths  of  the  quantity,  and 
lielgium  the  other  eighth. 

The  nun)ber  of  rabbits  sold  in  the  markets  of  Paris  in 
1845  was  only  177,000,  but  in  i860  this  number  had 
increased  to  more  than  :i, 000,000.  Taking  the  number 
consumed  in  Paris  at  a  thirtieth  of  the  whole  qu^intiiy 
used  in  the  Republic,  the  total  consumption  would  be 
about  70,000,000  annually.  According  to  official 
returns,  the  average  price  of  a  rabbit  exceeds  2  francs, 
so  that  the  value  of  those  consumed  annually  may  te 
taken  at  ^'5.500,000. 

"Messrs.  Leeding  &  Co.,  of  Borough  High  Street,  slate 


that  they  work  up  yearly  nearly  2,000,000  hare  and  rabbit 
skins,  nearly  all  English,  for  foreign  skins  do  not  make 
such  good  fur  as  the  English  and  Scotch.  They  buy  the 
skins  principally  from  poulterers,  marine  store  dealers, 
and  hawkers.  They  estimate  the  number  of  skins 
manufactured  in  this  country  annually  produced  and 
imported  at  not  less  than  30,000,000.  At  an  aver- 
age weight  of  2^  lb.  each,  these  would  give 
35,500  tons  of  food,  and  valuing  each  at  but  15.,  this 
amounts  to  ^^i, 500,000,  to  which  ,^500,000  more  must 
be  added  for  the  value  of  the  skins.  The  number  of 
rabbits  sold  by  licensed  game  dealers  in  the  kingdom  in 
1872  was  returned  at  about  5,200,000,  but  these  arc  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total  sales. 

"  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  March,  1873,  that  Mr.  Brooks,  the  salesman 
in  Leadenhall  Market,  receives  weekly  from  Oslend 
1500  cases,  each  containing  100  rabbits;  that  one 
gentleman  in  Somerset  sends  to  Birmingham  10,000 
a-week,  to  Wolverhampton  3000,  and  to  Nottingham 
4000  weekly.  Southampton  receives  in  thi  year  about 
90,000." 

We  doubt  whether  any  other    156  miles  of 

railway  in  the  kingdom  aflords  the  traveller  so  much 
of  beauty  and  varied  interest  as  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway.  That  being  the  case,  we  have 
no  doubt  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Son's  Panoravik  Guide 
to  the  railway  in  question  will  prove  very  serviceable. 
A  little  more  personal  experience  and  less  reliance  on 
second-hand  statements  and  indifferently  drawn-up 
guide-books  would  be  desirable  in  a  second  edition. 
The  subject  is  worth  all  the  literary  care  that  can  well 
be  bestowed  upon  it. 

— -  -  To  stem  the  rising  tide  of  immorality, 
counteract  the  deterioration  of  the  Press,  induce  a 
healthier  tone  throughout  society,  promote  the  more 
thorough  training  of  the  young  in  the  principles  of 
mortality  and  religion,  so  as  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  infidelity  on  the 
other,  we  must  naturally  look  in  great  measure 
to  the  female  part  of  the  community.  The 
little  volume  entitled  Wotnan  and  Her  Work 
in  the  U'orU,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cresswell  {tlard- 
wicke  &  Bogue),  has  with  reference  to  these  points 
a  special  interest.  It  is  an  unusually  well  written 
treatise,  so  that  its  perusual  forms  an  agreeable 
recreation,  while  the  author's  broad  and  liberal  views, 
sympathy  with  whatever  is  pure  and  holy,  and  earnest 
desire  to  promote  female  education  and  open  up 
modes  of  profitable  employment  for  women,  deserve 
the  fullest  consideration.  No  one  wants  to  turn 
women  into  Professors,  or  into  so  many  Mrs.  Jellabys, 
but  there  is  so  much  good  that  might  be  done  which 
is  now  left  undone  for  want  of  knowledge,  so  much 
domt^'ic  sorrow  and  misery  incurred  which  might  be 
prevented  by  fuller  knowledge  on  the  paits  of  wives 
and  mothers,  and  so  much  unnecessary  loss  of  power 
and  means  in  the  matter  of  domestic  economy, 
that  we  hail  any  attempt  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  women  and  improve  her  social  position. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  progress  is  being  made 
in  this  direction.  Only  recently  the  University  of 
London  has  made  a  great  step  in  advance  by  throwing 
open  its  degrees  in  all  the  faculties  to  women,  and 
that  they  value  the  privileges  already  accorded  to 
them  is  testified  by  the  numbers  and  success  of  the 
candidates  who  appear  at  the  various  examinations. 

The  i  loyist  opens  this  month  with  a  coloured 

plate  representing  two  of  the  new  border  Tulips, 
Tulipa  Eichleri,  and  T.  Hageri,  the  former  a  native 
of  Georgia,  with  pubescent  stem  and  glaucous  leaves, 
the  latter  a  native  of  the  Greek  mountains,  with  narrow 
thong-like  green  leaves.  The  flower  of  the  first  has 
narrow  oblong  pointed  segments  of  a  crimson  colour, 
the  base  marked  with  wedge-shaped  dark  blue  spot, 
edged  with  yellow.  The  flower  of  the  latter  has 
broadly  ovate-oblong  pointed  segments,  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  with  a  rhomboid  purplish  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each.  The  second  plate  is  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Dymond  Peach,  a  large  and  hand- 
some mid-season  variety,  of  robust  growth,  and  with 
fruit  of  excellent  character, 

A      Nno     Elementary     Theory     o.     Botany 

{i^oiweiie  Thtarie  ElSnientairc  de  la  Botaniquf)  is  the 
title  of  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Ecorchard,  the 
director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Nantes.  This  new 
theory  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  each  plant 
is  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  A  lengthy  intro- 
duction to  the  external  forms  of  plants,  in  which  an 


almost  entirely  new  set  of  terms  are  explained  and 
illustrated,  leads  up  to  a  new  system  of  classification. 
This  consists  of  a  dichotomous  key,  in  which  the  pro- 
posed new  terms  are  used,  and  by  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  *'  run  a  plant  down  "  to  its  proper  family 
— provided  always,  of  course,  that  you  understand  the 
terminology.  But  here  comes  the  hitch.  Probably 
there  never  was  proposed  anything  more  difficult  in 
the  way  of  compound  terms  for  the  beginner,  though 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  intelligible 
to  the  practical  botanist.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
classes  CarpocalycorolLu,  Thalamocalystemonx',  and 
Achlamysquam.r,  the  orders  CoUocarp-r  and  Dialy- 
carp.c,  and  the  sub-orders  Collostyli-dialystigmatx  and 
Dialystyli-stigmatLc.  These  names  are  drawn  from 
actual  characters,  which  they  express  fairly  well  when 
you  know  the  meaning  of  the  components  of  these 
ugly  compounds  ;  but  we  fail  to  discover  the  advan- 
tages claimed  by  the  author  for  his  system,  which  he 
sends  into  the  world  with  much  confidence.  As  a 
proof  of  the  utility  and  practicability  of  his  scheme, 
he  gives  a  key  in  his  system  of  classification  to  the 
natural  orders  represented  in  the  Flora  of  France.  It 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  Flora  of  France,  in 
which  his  terminology  will  be  carried  down  to 
species. 

The   seventh    edition    of  Mrs.   SomervUle's 

Physical  Geography  (Murray)  has  been  issued  in  a 
revised  form,  so  that  it  now  forms  a  companion 
volume  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  excellent 
Stu  lent's  Elements  of  Geology.  The  original  work  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  the  Editor  has  done  his  or  her 
best  to  make  the  work  a  fitting  exponent  for  popular 
purposes  of  the  science  on  which  it  treats.  Some 
portions,  however,  among  them  those  relating  to 
vegetation,  still  require  a  good  deal  of  additional 
matter  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 

The    last  issued  Part  of  the    Jonmal  of  the 

Linnean  Society  contains  the  first  instalment  of  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker's  Systema  Iridacearuni.  Mr.  Baker's 
object  is  to  do  for  the  present  time  what  Bellenden  Ker 
did  in  1827,  that  is,  to  give  a  complete  synopsis  of  the 
genera,  and  a  list  of  species,  with  synonyms,  references 
to  plates,  &c.  Mr.  Baker  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
morphology  of  the  order,  sufficient  for  classificatory 
purposes,  and  in  relation  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion admits  sixty-five  genera  and  69S  species. 
More  than  300  species  are  found  at  the  Cape. 
Gladiolece  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  Ixiea:  and 
Irideo?  are  common  to  Old  and  New.  The  genus  Iris 
is  distributed  nearly  throughout  the  world,  the 
exceptions  being  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Polynesia,  and 
America.  The  main  subdivisions  of  the  order  are 
based  on  the  presence  of  a  bulb  or  a  rhizome  respec- 
tively, the  regular  or  irregular  perianth,  and  the 
isolation  or  combination  of  the  stamens.  The 
characters  of  each  genus  are  given  at  length,  but  for 
the  species  a  list  with  synonyms  and  references  is 
alone  given. 

The  last  issued  part  of  M.  Baillon's  Jlistoire 

des  Plantes  is  devoted  to  Myrtace;u  and  other  orders. 
The  woodcuts  are  beautiful,  and  the  notes  on  structure 
valuable.  M.  Baillon  includes  under  Myrtacece,  true 
Myrtles,  Leptospermeic,  Chamalaucic^e,  Barring- 
tonic."--,  Napoleonea-,  and  Punice.x-.  Hypericace;i-'  come 
next,  and  the  staminal  arrangements,  dotted  aromatic 
leaves  and  other  characters,  afford  reasons  for  the 
approximation  to  Myrtles.  Clusiace.o  come  next  in 
order,  followed  by  Lythracea-,  a  very  unusual  posi- 
tion. Next  in  order  come  Onagrace.c  and  Balano- 
phorace.v. 


ON   THE   SOURCE   OF   THE 

CARBON    OF    PLANTS. 

Nearly  half  the  dry  substance  of  plants  is  carbon  ; 
and  it  is  conclusively  established  that  they  derive,  at 
any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  it,  directly  from  the 
carbon-dioxide  of  the  atmosphere,  which  thechlorophyll 
cells  have  the  power  of  decomposing  in  sunlight,  at 
the  same  time  evolving  oxygen.  But  this  function  of 
vegetation,  which  is  so  essential  a  complement  to  the 
processes  of  animal  life,  gives  rise  to  many  problems 
hitherto  unsolved  ;  and  an  important  one  is  whether 
or  not  plants  avail  themselves  of  other  obviously  pos- 
sible sources  of  carbon  than  that  existing  in  such  very 
small  proportion,  although  in  large  actual  amount,  in 
the  ambiant  air. 

Our  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  it  exists 
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in  the  present  day,  is  the  resultant  of  careful  investi- 
gations by  many  observers.  In  the  last  century  Bonnet 
discovered  the  gaseous  exhalation  j  Priestley  that  the 
gas  is  oxygen  ;  Ingenhouz  that  the  oxygen  is  only 
evolved  in  sunlight  ;  Sennebier  that  it  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide,  but  he  believed  that 
the  carbon-dioxide  is  taken  up  in  solution  in  water. 
Early  in  this  century  de  Saussure  carried  out  a  long 
series  of  experiments  on  the  relations  between  the 
carbon-dioxide  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  evolved, 
and  on  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  air  com- 
patible with  the  healthy  development  of  plants.  Since 
his  time  many  eminent  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  patient  labourers  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

Boussingault  worked  on  the  question  whether  the 
carbon-dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  or  taken  up  by 
water  through  the  roots  ;  and  by  direct  experiments 
proved  that  the  leaves  of  plants  do  take  up  the 
carbon-dioxide,  which  is  so  sparingly,  though  so  uni- 
formly diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  His  researches  led 
him  to  conclude  that  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  which  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  the  organs  of  plants,  is  derived  from  atmospheric 
carbon-dioxide  ;  and  while  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  for  healthy  and  vigorous  action,  plants  re- 
quire large  volumes  of  air  to  pass  over  them,  and  to 
the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  they  absorb  the 
carbon-dioxide  from  it,  he  makes  calculations  as  to 
the  surface  presented  to  the  air  by  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent crops.  Taking  the  average  number  of  plants 
growing  per  hectare  (about  2^  English  acres)  he  esti- 
mates that : — 

Artichoke  gives  a  smface  of  142,410  square  metres. 
Beetroot  „  „       49.921  ,, 

Potato  „  ,,      39,641  „ 

Wiicat  ,,  ,,       35,490  ,, 

Boussingault  also  made  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  absorption  of  carbon-dioxide  by  plants  growing 
under  different  conditions  as  to  soil  and  manurep. 
He  found  that  a  Helianthus  which  in  twenty-four 
hours  would,  without  any  manure,  only  decompose 
2  c.c.  of  carbon-dioxide,  decomposed  JS2  c.c,  in  the 
same  time  when  supplied  with  manure  containing 
nitrates  and  phosphates,  11  c.c.  when  with  nitrates 
without  phosphates,  and  only  from  3  to  6  c.c.  when 
manured  with  phosphates  without  nitrates. 

That  the  carbon-dioxide  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
is  sufficient  for  normal  vegetation  is  proved  by  the 
abundant  growth  of  Heath  and  other  wild  plants  on 
sandy  hills  ;  and  the  numerous  experiments  on  water- 
culture  conclusively  show  that  a  plant  may  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  store  up  an  abundance  of  carbon, 
when  supplied  only  with  mineral  salts,  in  a  solution 
which  contains  little  or  no  carbon-dioxide. 

Sachs  speaks  of  it  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  "  that 
most  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  (for  instance, 
our  cereal  crops,  Beans,  Tobacco,  Sunflower,  &c. ) 
obtain  the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon  by  the 
decomposition  of  atmospheric  carbon-dioxide,  and 
require  for  their  nutrition  no  other  carbon- compound 
from  without."  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  compound 
of  carbon  originally  present  on  the  earth  is  the  dioxide, 
and  the  only  abundantly  active  cause  of  its  decompo- 
sition and  of  the  combination  of  carbon  with  the 
elements  of  water  is  the  cell  containing  chlorophyll. 
Hence  all  compounds  of  carbon  of  this  kind,  whether 
found  in  animals  or  in  plants  or  in  the  products  of 
their  decomposition,  are  derived  indirectly  from  the 
organs  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll." 

Dr.  J.  Boehm  made  direct  experiments  with  seed- 
lings of  Scarlet  Runner,  growing  them  under  glass 
shades,  luted  with  potass  lye,  in  pots  containing  in 
some  cases  quartz  sand  moistened  with  a  nutritive 
solution,  and  in  others  garden  soil  rich  in  humu?. 
The  two  sets  were  quite  equal  in  development  and 
duration  of  life ;  those  in  the  garden  soil  formed  quite 
as  little  starch  as  those  in  the  sand  ;  and  from  this  he 
concluded  that  [the  carbon -dioxide  yielded  by  the 
garden  soil  had  taken  no  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants, 

Liebig  had,  however,  supposed  that  plants  might 
owe  some  part  of  their  carbon  to  the  carbon  com- 
pounds in  the  soil,  which  were  absorbed  by  their 
roots,  and  that  young  plants  especially  drew  their 
supply  from  this  source.  He  speaks  of  the  effect  of 
drought  as  checking  the  supply  of  carbon-dioxide  by 
the  roots,  and  throwing  the  plants  exclusively  upon 
that  in  the  air. 

But  the  tendency  of  more  recent  investigations 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  and  the 
parts  of  plants  living  in  it  are  solely  concerned  in  the 
storing  up  of  the  carbon  of  vegetation. 


We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  amount 
of  the  carbon  so  stored  up. 

Liebig  estimated  that  more  than  looo  lb.  of  carbon 
may  be  harvested  annually  from  a  ?norgen  of  surface — ■ 
somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
with  Wheat  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  there  was  an  actual  yield  of  2500  lb.  of  carbon, 
per  acre,  per  annum,  where  no  organic  carbon  com- 
pounds were  added  to  the  soil,  and  where  these  v/ere 
added  (in  the  form  of  farmyard  manure)  the  actual 
yield  in  carbon  was  less.  With  Barley,  for  twenty 
years  in  succession,  the  average  annual  yield  was 
2088  lb.  of  carbon  per  acre  ;  and  the  indication  is 
that  some  other  crops,  under  similar  conditions, 
acquire  even  more. 

Estimates  recently  made  of  the  forest  growth  in 
Germany  give  as  much  as  2700  lb.  In  tropical 
climates  where  vegetable  growth  is  more  luxuriant  the 
amounts  are  far  greater  ;  and  in  the  West  India 
Islands  as  much  as  from  2^  to  5  tons  of  carbon  may 
be  harvested  per  acre  in  the  crop  of  Sugar-cane, 

With  these  large  amounts  of  accumulation  on  the 
one  hand,  we  have,  on  the  other,  an  atmosphere 
containing  carbon-dioxide  in  so  small  a  proportion  as 
0.04  per  cent. 

Then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  large  supplies  of 
carbon-dioxide  within  the  pores  especially  of  manured 
soils,  as  determined  by  Boussingault,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  roots  of  plants.  Also  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water  taken  up  from  the  soil  and  passing  through 
plants  during  growth,  probably  at  any  rate  more  than 
200  parts  for  every  part  of  dry  substance  fixed,  and 
the  fact  that  carbon-dioxide  is  present  in  all  natural 
waters  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  roots 
would  scarcely  either  take  it  up  to  no  purpose,  or  act 
as  a  filter  to  that  which  constitutes  so  important  a 
requirement  of  the  plant. 

Dr.  Moll*  has  recently,  by  some  interesting  experi- 
ments, made  a  contribution  to  the  evidence  which  is 
required  to  answer  the  question — Can  leaves  decom- 
pose the  carbon-dioxide  which  is  at  the  disposition  of 
the  roots?  and  argues  that  the  proof  that  one  part  of 
the  plant — the  leaf — takes  up  and  decomposes  carbon- 
dioxide,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  taken  up  in  another 
part — the  root. 

He  quotes  the  experiments  of  Sennebier  and  de 
Saussure,  but  considers  that  they  were  not  made 
quantitatively,  or  with  sufficient  exactness  to  solve 
this  problem.  For  its  elucidation  he  rests  his  methods 
upon  Sachs'  theory  that  the  starch  in  the  chlorophyll 
grains  must  be  considered  as  the  first  visible  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  that 
therefore,  according  to  him,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  starch  in  the  leaves  is  the  crucial  test  of  the  decom- 
position or  non- decomposition  of  carbon- dioxide.  In 
Dr.  Moll's  investigation  of  the  starch  contents  he  used 
Sachs'  modification  of  Boehm's  method. 

Five  sets  of  experiments  were  made  to  meet  the 
different  aspects  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  set  glass  shades  were  used,  in  one  of 
which  the  air  was  kept  free  from  carbon-dioxide  by 
being  luted  with  potass  lye,  while  the  other  contained 
ordinary  air,  or  air  with  an  excess  of  carbon-dioxide, 
and  was  luted  with  water.  The  liquid  lute  was  in 
porcelain  dishes,  made  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle,  the  central  hole  and  outer  edge  being  deeply 
rimmed.  The  shades,  of  less  circumference  than  the 
dishes,  were  set  in  them,  and  were  furnished  with 
tubular  necks,  into  which  smaller  tubes  were  fixed  for 
the  current  of  air  to  pass  through,  and  for  other  re- 
quirements of  the  experiments.  The  exit  tube  of  the 
shade  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  kept  free  from 
carbon- dioxide  was  conducted  through  a  test-tube 
filled  with  pieces  of  pumice  saturated  with  potass  ley. 
Preliminary  experiments  with  etiolated  plants,  with  a 
watch  glass  containing  baryta-water  within  the  shade, 
satisfied  the  author  that  he  secured  having  air  abso- 
lutely free  from  carbon-dioxide  under  that  luted  with 
potass  lye ;  and  some  early  failures  taught  him  how  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  carbon-dioxide  and  air  in  the 
other  shade,  so  as  to  grow  plants  as  well-developed 
and  healthy  as  those  in  the  open  air.  With  thick- 
leaved  plants  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  as 
much  as  2  per  cent,  of  carbon-dioxide  to  a  volume  of 
air  supplied  to  them  of  about  2500  c.c.  daily,  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  requirements  for  free  growth.  Nature. 
To  be  continued.) 


*  "  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Kohlenstoffs  der  Pflanzen,  Von 
Dr.  J.  W.  Moll  {Uiv^otil).  —  Landwirthscha/tiic/ie  Jahr- 
bucheTi  band  vl.,  heft  a, 
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We  regret  to  hear  of  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Dunstable  and  London.  Mr. 
George  Smith  was  the  father  of  one  of  our  most  valued 
contributors,  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  who  received 
his  earliest  and  best  directions  in  the  study  of  art,  and 
in  the  habit  of  close  observation,  from  the  example  of 
his  father.  Mr.  George  Smith  was  born  at  Gaddesden 
Row,  Herts,  on  May  9,  1804  ;  died  in  London,  on 
July  31,  1877;  and  was  buried  at  Dunstable. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Webb  of  Calcot, 

near  Reading,  on  July  26,  is  also  announced.  Mr.  Webb 
was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
Nut  gardens  in  the  country,  and  was  besides  the 
raiser  of  several  new  varieties,  which  are  getting  into 
cultivation.  His  garden — about  li  acres  in  extent, 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  8  feet  high — was,  when  we 
saw  it  last,  a  perfect  thicket  of  Nut  bushes  and  fruit 
trees,  the  produce  of  which  was  guarded  from  the 
depredations  of  bipeds  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  very 
powerful  mastiffs,  and  from  birds  by  a  score  or  more 
of  cats  of  mixed  nationalities  and  breeds  —  but  all 
favourites  of  their  master,  a  man  of  much  kindliness 
of  disposition. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATlf,  LONDO.\\ 
Foit  THL:  WliEK   ENDING   WEDNESDAY,  Al'CUST  8,  1877. 
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2. — The  morning  was  dull,  the  afternoon  was  bright  at 

times.     Clear  night. 
3. — The  day  was  generally  dull  and  cold. 
4. — Dull  morning;  generally  dull  till   3  P.M.  ;  fine  and 

bright  till  q  v.n.     Overcast  at  night. 
5, — Fine  and  bright  day  throughout, 
6. — Warm  and  hne  generally;  occasionally  dull.     Rain 

at  night. 
7, — Warm  and  dull  morning.     Showers  of  rain  all  day. 

Cloudless  after  11  p.m. 
8. — Dull,  and  showery  morning.     Thunder,  with  heavy 

rain,  afternoon.     Showery  at  night. 


London  :  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  August  4,  in  the  suburbs  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
increased  from  30.16  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  30.32  inches  by  the  morning  of  July  30, 
decreased  toj  29,83  inches  by  midnight  on  the  31st, 
increased  to  30.05  inches  by  the  morning  of  August  3, 
decreased  to  30.01  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  and  was  30.  oS  inches  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level 
was  30.05  inches,  being  0.15  inch  above  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  and  o.  12  incU  above  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  were  84°  on  July  29,  S3'^''  on  the 
30th,  and  864°  on  the  31st;  on  August  i  a  great 
ctiange  took  place,  and  me  highest  temperature  was 
715",  and  674°  was  the  higUest  temperature  on 
August  4 ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  751". 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  t>y 
night  varied  from  50"  on  August  3  to  65°  on  July  29  j 
the  mean  for  the  week  was  57^  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  18!°,  the 
greatest  range  in  the  day  being  26^",  on  July  31, 
and  the  least  134°,  on  August  4. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of   the  air,  and  the 
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departures  from  their  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows:— July  29,  yi".;,  +  9'-4  J  2P^\  ^'^^•\  + 
5^.9;  31st,  7i°.S,  +  9°.5  ;  August  i,  62°.2, -o^.i  ; 
2d,  58-.2, -4^I;  3d,  56^9, -5^3;  and  4'.ti,  5S".9, 
-  -^.l.  The  hottest  day  ia  the  week  was  July  31, 
and  the  coldest  was  August  3  ;  the  difference  of  mean 
temperature  between  these  days  was  I4\S.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  64",  being 
1°.  7  above  the  average  of  sixty  yeari*  observations. 
The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  144° 
on  July  29,  145"  on  the  30:h,  and  151°  on  the  31st ; 
on  August  I  the  highest  reading  was  94^%  The  lowest 
readings  of  a  thermometer  ou  grass,  with  its  bulb 
exposed  to  ibe  sky,  were  494"  on  August  2,  and 
47^°  on  the  3d;  on  July  29,  57^°  was  the  lowest 
reading. 

IVinJ. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.  W.  and 
W.N.  \V.,  audits  strength  brisk.  The  weather  during 
the  first  three  days  ot  the  week  was  very  fine  and 
hot,  but  dull  and  cool  on  the  remaining  four  days. 

Kain  fell  on  the  4th  ;  the  amount  measured  was 
0.07  inch. 

England:  Temperature.— Ttit  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  864"  at  Black- 
healh,  86°  at  Cambridge,  %\\°  at  Norwic:i,  and  83"  at 
Sunderland  ;  these  extreme  nigh  temperatures  occurred 
on  the  last  three  days  of  July,  and  were  confined  to 
ihe  South  and  East  parts  of  England,  and  not  shared 
in  elsewhere.  At  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  and 
Shtfiield  78"  was  the  highest  in  the  week,  and  at 
Liverpool  70*  was  the  highest  observed.  The  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  78^". 

The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by 
night  were  42 ^^  at  Eccles,  43°  at  Sheffield,  44'  at 
Leeds  and  Hull,  and  444"  at  Bradford  ;  at  Liverpool 
5 1 i°  was  the  lowest  temperature,  51"  at  Sunderland, 
and  50°  at  Blackheath  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  47".  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  ilie  greatest  at  Cambridge,  38°,  and  the  least  at 
Liverpool,  iS^",  the  mean  range  of  temperature  from 
all  stations  was  3 1  )^. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Blackheath,  75^°,  Cambridge 
751",  and  at  Norwich  and  Bristol  both  73^°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Liverpool,  63^°,  and  Eccles,  66ii''  ;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  704".  The  mean  of  tne  seven  low 
night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  49°,  and 
Wolverhampton  and  Nottingham  both  5lil°,  and  the 
highest  at  Blackheath,  57",  and  Norwicii  56"  ;  the 
mean  from  all  stations  was  53i°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  least  at 
Liverpool,  9^'',  and  the  greatest  at  Cambri<lge,  211"; 
the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  17^ 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  60^°,  being  i  j°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
were  64"  at  Blackheath,  63"  at  Norwich,  and  62}^  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  lowest  were  56"  at  Eccles,  and 
57i'  at  both  Liverpool  and  Bradford. 

Rain  fell  generally  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week 
at  must  places  ;  the  amounts  measured  varied  from 
1  inch  nearly  at  Nottingham  (at  which  place  it  fell  on 
six  days)  to  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  at  Leicester  and 
Leeds  \  at  Brighton  and  Sheffield  no  rain  fell.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  two-tenths  of  an 
inch. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  warm  on  the  last  three 
days  of  July,  but  dull  and  cold  on  the  first  four  days 
of  August. 

Scotland  :  Temperature, — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  73°  at  Dundee,  and 
72J*  at  Aberdeen,  to  ^}i\^  at  Glasgow  ;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  69°.  The  lowest  temperatures 
ui  the  air  ranged  between  40"  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
and  I'aisley,  and  45^  at  Glasgow.  The  mean  from 
all  stations  was  42°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  27°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  lor  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  564°,  being  3^-  lower  than  that  of 
I'-ngland,  and  i  i'"'  lower  than  the  value  for  the  cnrre- 
>ponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest  was  574°  at 
Dundee,  and  the  lowest  ^a^X"  at  Gla-^gow. 

Jiain. — The  amounts  <^(  rain  measured  at  the 
several  stations  varied  from  i  inch  nearly  at  Dundee,  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  Glasgow  ;  the  average  fall 
ovtr  the  country  was  fuur-tcnihs  uf  an  inch. 

DuHLlN. — The  highe&t  temperature  was  So.^^  the 
lowest  43",  the  range  37^,  the  mean  59p;  and  the 
fall  of  ram  o.  1 7  inch. 

[AME.SGLAISHKK. 


Variorum. 

Artificial  Fruit, — The^e  imitations  are  made  tf 
wax.  The  process  is  more  tedious  than  that  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  flowers,  for  separate  m*  u'ds 
have  to  be  made  for  each  kind  ot  fruit.  Planter  of 
Paris  is  the  best  material  with  which  to  form  the 
moulds,  becawie  it  mixes  readily  with  water,  and 
hardens  quickly.     Put  fine,  d^imp  sand  into  a  small 


basin,  and  lay  down  the  fruit — say  an  Orange— which 
is  going  to  be  copied  ;  let  half  rest  below  and  half  remain 
above  the  surface  of  the  sand.  Prepare  the  plaster. 
Whenreadyforit,  stir  some  quickly  in  a  basin  of  wa*ef, 
and  then  pour  it  upon  the  fruit,  and  in  a  few  ininutes 
this  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  remove.  Raise  the 
basin  with  one  hand,  and  let  the  mould  fall  gently 
into  the  other.  Put  the  half-mould,  with  the  fruit 
resting  in  it,  into  an  empty  basin  (the  fruit  uppermost), 
and  pour  over  it  freshly -prepared  plaster.  When  the 
mould  is  quite  hard  it  is  ready  for  further  operations. 
In  a  tin  saucepan  with  a  spout  melt  some  wax  slowly  ; 
a  lump  about  half  the  size  of  the  model  will  fill  the 
mould  once.  The  wax  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil, 
or  its  colour  will  he  spoilt.  Put  the  two  half-moulds 
into  hot  water  for  some  live  or  ten  minutes;  take 
them  out,  and  gently  absorb  the  moisture 
with  a  soft  handkerchief.  This  operation  needs 
speed  and  delicacy  of  touch,  for  if  the  moulds 
are  not  sufficiently  hot,  the  wax  will  stiffen  too  quickly, 
and  so  will  lie  in  ridges  instead  of  being  smooth  ;  and 
if  the  moulds  are  handled  roughly,  they  are  easily 
spoilt.  Pour  into  the  hollow  of  each  mould  as  much 
wax  as  will  fill  the  spaces  ;  the  wax  should  not  be  very 
hot,  or  it  will  cling  too  determinedly  to  the  mould, 
and  not  be  willing  to  leave  it.  Join  the  two  halves 
together— exactly  and  firmly — and  then  turn  them 
over  and  over,  and  hold  them  in  every  conceivable 
position  ;  this  treatment  will  en&ure  the  wax  being  of 
equal  thickness  in  every  part  When  the  mould  is 
quite  cold,  gently  separate  the  halves,  and  turn  out  the 
waxen  model.  It  is  well  to  make  several  specimens 
of  the  same  fruit,  as  they  are  easily  damaged,  and 
also  the  moulds  are  liable  to  be  injured  when  put  away 
for  fuither  use.  In  order  to  colour  the  wax,  stir 
some  powder,  the  colour  required,  into  the  wax  when 
it  is  fluid  ;  unless  the  stirring  is  continued  while  the 
wax  is  poured  into  the  mould,  the  colouring  matter  is 
liable  to  settle  on  the  side  of  the  mould.  Very  beauti- 
ful artificial  fruits  are  brought  from  Jamaica. — From 
"  CasselV s Domestic  Dictionary'^  for  August. 

The  Cool  Gkioen  Shade. — A  law  exists  in  New 
York  State  which  may  well  excite  envious  feelings  in 
the  hearts  of  all  footsore  and  weary  travellers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  statute  is  to  the  effect  that 
any  inhabitant  liable  to  highway-tax  who  transplants 
to  the  side  of  the  highway  any  forest  shade  trees  or 
fruit  trees  of  suitable  size,  shall  be  allowed  an  abate- 
ment of  his  highway  tax  amounting  to  about  41.  2.d. 
for  every  fur  trees.  Certain  regulations  aie  laid 
down  as  to  the  distances  the  trees  are  to  be  apart. 
Elms  are  not  to  be  nearer  than  70  feet,  Maples  and 
other  ft  rest  trees  not  nearer  than  50  feet,  excfpt 
Locust  trees,  which  may  be  set  30  feet  apart.  Fruit 
trees  are  to  stand  at  a  distance  Irom  each  other  of  at 
least  50  feet.  This  is  pleasant  to  read  about.  Here 
is  a  State,  not  satisfied  with  providing  wayfarers  with 
shelter  from  the  too  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  but  taking 
care  that  they  shall  have  Apples  and  other  fruits  ready 
to  their  hands,  and  so  be  no  longer  tempted  to  enter 
the  fields  to  steal  raw  Turnips.  Many  a  dusty  road 
in  our  own  country  might  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion.  Good  feeling,  without  the  prospect  of  a 
remission  of  taxes,  will  perhaps  prompt  some  one  to 
make  a  beginning.  From  ^*  The  Gatherer^'''  iu 
"  Casse/l's  Fumi/}'  Magazine  "  for  August. 

Head  to  Foot  Washing.  —  At  the  recent 
Domestic  Economy  Congress,  held  at  Birmingham, 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  the  effect  of  clean- 
liness was  not  sufficiently  recognised.  He  found 
evidences  of  its  effects  in  various  ways.  Dealing  with 
the  animal  creation,  he  said  the  pig  that  was  washed 
would  put  on  one-fifth  more  flesh  with  the  same 
amount  of  food  than  the  pig  that  was  unwashed. 
The  same  effirct  was  observable  in  other  animals. 
They  had  seen  the  horse  washed  from  head  to  fuot  to 
give  it  additional  force.  The  same  argument  applied 
to  the  human  creature.  He  knew  the  case  of  an  army 
hemiiied  in  by  the  enemy  and  put  upon  half  rations. 
They  were  regularly  washed,  and  it  was  found  after  a 
lime  that  the  men  who  washed  were  equal  in  force  to 
to  those  who  were  unwashed  and  put  upon  (uU 
ration?.  Head  to  foot  washing  was  not  only  im- 
portant in  the  matter  of  economy  in  food,  but  also  lor 
the  prevention  of  contagious  disease.  Nurses  who 
attended  scarlatina  cases  and  other  cases  of  contagious 
disease  had  found  out  that,  by  washing  twice  a  day, 
and  sometimes  by  changing  their  clothes,  they  might 
withstand  the  dangers  resulting  Irom  the  practice,  and 
doctors  who  were  similarly  engaged  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  As  a  defence  against  an  outbieak 
of  epidemic  disease  he  would  have  the  whole  popula- 
tion tubbed.  He  mentiontd  that  in  a  prison  contain- 
ing 1200  persons  washing  was  enforced,  and  instead  of 
using  70  or  80  gallons  of  water  for  each  bath,  and  causing 
a  large  expenditure  of  time,  a  very  simple  method  was 
devised  for  giving  the  prisoners  a  thorough  good  bath. 
Each  man  was  placed  in  a  recess,  wi'.h  a  spray  o( 
tepid  water  overhead,  which  conpletcly  cleansed  him. 
Schools  at  which  unwashed  children  attended  were 
centres  of  children's  epidemics.  They  were  well 
aware  of  that  in  Holland,  for  if  it  was  discovered  at 
any  school  there  that  a  child  had  not  been  *'  tubbed," 
it  was  taken  aside,  properly  washed,  and  the  mother 


was  admonished  that  she  must  not  send  her  child 
again  to  school  in  that  condition.  There  was  an 
enormous  sanitary  improvement  in  consequence  of 
that  rule  being  enforced.  There  had  been  a  marked 
reduction  in  epidemic  diseases,  and  he  maintained 
that,  in  this  country,  a  cleanliness  league  was  quite  as 
important  to  the  population  as  a  temperance  league, 
because  filth,  intemperance,  idleness,  and  vice  went 
always  together. 

The  Dymond  Peach  (of  which  an  illustration 
appears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fioiist  anti 
Fomoiogist)  is  a  fine  mid-season  Peach,  ripening  on 
the  open  wall  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  is 
a  large  and  handsome  fuiit,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  a  variety  of  hardy  constitution,  a  healthy  and 
robust  grower,  producing  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  it 
is  a  variety  which  can  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation.  It  appears  to  have  been  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  some  years  ago,  but 
to  have  been  since  somewhat  overlooked,  amidst  the 
flood  of  novelties  which  has  latterly  poured  in  upon 
us.  The  fruit  is  above  medium  size,  roundish,  some- 
what flattened,  with  a  well-marked  suture,  and  a  ter- 
minal depression.  The  skin  is  finely  downy,  pale 
greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  marbled  and  moitlcd 
with  dull  rosy  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  passing  to 
Venetian  red  where  most  exposed.  The  flesh  is 
greenish  while,  very  slightly  stained  with  red  next  the 
stone,  from  which  it  parts  freely  ;  it  is  melting  and 
very  juicy,  with  a  fine,  brisk  flavour.  A  really  good 
Peach,  combining  size  with  high  quality  in  its  Iruit. 
The  leaves  are  strongly  serrated,  but  bear  no  glands 
that  we  could  discover;  there  are,  however,  one  or 
two  enlarged  teeth  developed  towards  the  base  of  the 
leaf.  The  healthy  robust  habit  of  the  tree  is  of  itself 
a  recommendation  of  no  mean  value  ;  and  altogether 
the  Dymond  is  a  variety  which  may  be  planted  with 
advantage,    T.  Moore^  in  '•'  Florist  and  Fomologist." 


(Enquiries, 

He  tftat  questionetlt  much  shall  leant  much, — Bacon. 
2or.  Feathery  CuLUiVniNE.  —About  twenty  years 
ago  I  had  a  plant  which  we  called  the  Feathery  Culum- 
bme.  The  flower  was  cream-coloured,  and  somewhat 
like  the  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  the  leaves  hke  those  of 
ihe  Columbine  ;  it  was  herbaceous.  As  1  should  hke  lo 
get  it  again,  can  you  tell  me  the  botanical  name?  None 
of  the  nurserymen  here  seem  to  know  it.  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  saw  it  a  year  or  two  since  in  a  cottage  g;irden 
at  Goiebridge.  J.  G.,  Edinburgh,  [?A  Thahctrum. 
Eds.] 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Apricots  :  T.  B.  R.  We  cannot  suggest  a  cause  fur 
their  cracking,  but  if  the  roots  are  in  a  damp  border 
that  niay  account  for  it. 

Books  :  Mrs.  Tennant.  The  Rose  Garden,  by  William 
Paul  (Kent  t^  Co.);  and  Glenny's  translation  of 
M.  Du  Breuil's  work  on  Fruit  Trees  (Lockwood  &. 
Co.). 

Browallias:  J.  Hakeman.  Messrs.  Veitch,  Hender- 
son, and  others,  supply  seeds  of  B  Roezhi,  which  fs 
the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  old  B.  alata  can  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  seed-houses. 

Currants  :  J.  G.  b'  Co.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
insect  damage.  The  roots  look  as  if  they  had  bfen 
killed,  but  by  what  means  we  are  unable  to  say.  A .  ^f. 

Forcing  Flowers  :  Amateur.  We  are  sorry  we  can- 
not assist  you,  as  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  keep- 
ing them  as  dry  as  you  conveniently  can  by  means  of 
haudlights  and  similar  contrivances. 

Insects  :  J.  Leman.  These  are  friends,  not  enemies  ; 
they  are  what  are  called  "  false  scorpions  "  (Pseudo- 
scorpiones),  having,  like  scorpions,  the  nippers  on  the 
palpi  (which  look  like  anterior  legs),  but  no  tail  nor 
simg.  They  are  named  Chelifer  niuseorum,  the 
specific  name  having  been  given  on  account  of  their 
being  met  with  in  museums,  itc.  They  feed  upon 
mites  and  woodlice,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  small  species 
of  the  latter  which  are  so  destructive  to  Cucumbers 
that  they  were  hunting  for  in  the  crevices  of  their 
stems  when  taken  by  our  correspondent.  A.  M.—  IV. 
Cocks.  The  insect  found  growing  on  Potato-tops  in 
Boston  is  the  seven-spotted  Ladybird,  certainly  not 
the  Colorado  beetle,  as  you  might  easily  have  seen  by 
comparing  them  with  the  illustration  which  appeared 
in  our  last  two  issues.—  W.  Aluir.  Immature  forms  of 
the  common  Ladybird— the  mortal  enemy  of  green- 
fly. 

Name  ok  Nut  :  O.     The  Friz/.led  Filbert. 

Names  of  Plants;  IK  W.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  Pelargonium.  The  I'ern  is 
Pieris  serrulata  cristata. — Nemo.  We  do  not  recognise 
the  Siatice.  Please  send  specimens  with  leaves  of 
both.—//.  7.,  Bristol.  Sedum  anglicum.— 7.  /yd«J^. 
We  believe  the  name  is  quite  correct ;  Veronica  salici- 
foija.— a:.  B.  Rickelts.  Iropii^olum  speciosum.— c;., 
Bath.  I'rom  the  leaves  only  we  cannot  be  sure,  but 
perhaps  i  is  C.  amara,  and  2,  C.  tomentosa.—  Wtst- 
brook.  I  and  2,  Agrostis  vulgaris  ;  3,  Molinia  coirulea  ; 
4,  I'oa  jjratensis ;  5,  Avena  flavescens ;  6,  Arrhe- 
natherum  avenaccum.  Six  is  our  limit.-— /^  //.  i, 
Agrostis  vulgaris;  2,  Phleum  pratcnse  ;  3,  IIolcus 
lauaiiis  ;  4,  Alopecurus  agreslis  ;  5,  Holcus  mollis; 
6,   Lohum  perenne.— //iJ^w.  The  bygrometnc    Oat, 
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Avena  fatua,  and  Potamogeton  crispus  probably  ;  but 
specimen  insufficient.— C  D.  F.  Avena  fatua,  the 
hygrometric  OaX.—P.  W.  J.  Stachys  palustris.— 
Sybil.  An  Acanthus,  but  we  cannot  say  which  without 
leaves. 

POTATOS  :  E.  Stanly.  We  are  quite  unable  to  account 
for  the  condition  of  your  Potatos,  which  will  without 
doubt  all  speedily  fall  into  a  mass  of  putrescence.  The 
tpecimen  of  Snowflake  sent  on  to  us  was  on  arrival 
large  and  firm,  but  one-half  the  interior  (though  quite 
soHd)  was  jet  black.  The  starch  was  brolcen  up  in 
these  places,  but  only  the  slightest  possible  trace  of 
fungus  threads  could  be  made  out.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  whole  tuber  had  collapsed  into  a  blackish 
wet  mass,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  it  was  highly  putres- 
cent and  swarming  with  infusoria.  Whether  this 
state  of  things  is  caused  by  the  Peronospora  or  Fusi- 
sporium  of  the  Potato  we  are  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty, but  many  facts  seem  to  point  in  the  direction 
that  the  spawn  or  plasma  of  fungi  may  exist  in  plants 
In  a  diffused  state  like  water  and  without  a  cell-wall. 
The  corrosive  plasma  in  this  condition  would  appear 
to  spread  and  destroy  all  tissues  in  its  course.  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  plasma  thus  diffused 
is  deficient  of  some  condition  capable  of  exciting  it 
into  the  production  ofa  cell-wall.  This  is,  we  imagine, 
why  mycelium  proper  in  the  form  of  threads  is  often 
not  to  be  seen. 

Sv\'EET  Williams  :  W.  C.  The  flowers  were  in  bad 
condition  when  they  reached  us.  Most  of  the  forms 
are  too  rough  on  the  edge  to  rank  higher  than  mere 
border  flowers,  but  a  crimson  with  even  white  edges, 
and  a  purple  with  similar  edging,  are  smoother,  and 
would  perhaps,  if  separately  worked  onwards,  even- 
tually yield  some  high-class  flowers.  Light  colours 
preponderate. 

Vine  Leaves  :  W.  C.  T.  The  warts  on  the  back  of  the 
Vine  leaves  usually  make  their  appearance  in  houses 
that  have  been  kept  too  close  and  moist.  To  stop  it 
you  must  give  more  air. 

Vines  :  T.  Martin.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  and  the 
foliage  is  well  matured— say  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember—or not  later  that  the  first  week  or  two  in 
October. 

•»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements^ 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher,  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Catalogues  Received.— William  Paul  &  Son  (Paul's 
Nurseries,  WaUham  Cross),  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1877. 
—Toole  &  Co.  (22,  D  Olier  Street,  Dublin),  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  &c.— Thomas  Meehan  (German 
Town,  Philadelphia),  List  of  American  Tree  Seeds. — 
Alfred  Legerton  (5.  Aldgate,  London,  E. ),  Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  flower  roots. 

Erratum.— At  p.  152,  col.  b,  in  the  paragraph  on 
bedding  Violas,  for  '' Crown  Jewel  (Grieve),"  read 
"Crown Jewel,  Grievei,"  Blue  Beard,  &c. 

CoMMl'NicATloNS  RECEIVED.  —Stevens  S:  Williams  (next 
week).— R.  C.  A.— A.  Honeyman  (next  week).— W.  C— B. 
— H.  W.  W.— W.  G.~A.  McL.— J.  C— A  Subscriber. —J.  S. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Angitst  9. 

We  have  no  alteration  to  report  this  week,  trade  being 
very  quiet,  and  the  prices  stationary.  The  Potato 
market  is  firm  at  last  week's  quotations.  The  only 
novelty  that  has  arrived  during  the  week  is  the  Colorado 
beetle  (not  alive  we  are  happy  to  say),  specimens  of 
which  find  a  sale  at  xs.  6d.  each. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d, 

Biiloams,   per  dozen  2  0-12  o  Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  4  0-18  o 

Bedding-out    plants,  Heaths,  variety,  doz.  12  0-60  o 

per  doz 16-30  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 

—  in  boxes,  each  . .  16-26  Hydrangea,  per  doz,  6  0-24  o 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  o-iz  o  Ltllunis  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Bouvardias,  do.       ..12  0-24  o  Mignonette,  per  doz.  30-90 

Calceolaria   ..         ..6  0-18  o     Myrtles,  do 30-90 

Clematis        ..          ..   6  0-24  o  Palms  in  variety.each  3  6-21  o 

Cockscombs, per  doz.   3  0-12  o  Pelargoniums, p.  doz.  9  o-iS  o 

Coleus,  per  dozen   ..30-90  —  scarlet,  per  doz.   26-90 

Cyperus.do 6  0-12  o  Petunias,  per  doz.  ..   4  0-12  o 

Dracaena  terminalis   30  0-60  o  Rhodanthe,  per  doz.   6  0-12  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o  Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz.  40-..  Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each     2  6-15  o 


Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun. 
Carnations,  perdozen 
—  12  bunches 
Cornflower,  12  bun. 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  . . 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . . 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  . . 
Heartsease,  12  bun. 
Heliotropes,  12  spr. 
Lilies  (in  variety),  12 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s,  d. 
10-40 


30-90 
30-90 

20-60 

4  O-IZ   o 

20-90 

16-60 

06-10 

I   0-.2   O 
40-90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Myosotis,  12  bunch.  3  0-12  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  06-20 

—  zonal,  12    sprays  03-10 
Pinks  (while  and  co- 
loured), 12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 

Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  . .  ..10-20 
Ro5es(outdr.),i2bun.  26-90 

—  (indoor),  per  doz,  1  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  20-90 
Stocks. 12  bunches..  40-80 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun,  30-90 
Sweet  Sultan,i2  bun,  4  0-12  o 
Tropteolum,  12  bun.  10-40 


Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  ' 
Apples,  per  5^-sieve  36-46     Melons,  each 
Apricots,  per  box    ..  20-30     Oranges,  per  loo 
Cherries,  p.  J^-sieve  60-80     Peaches,  per  doz. 
Currants,  red,  J^-siev.  30-36     Pears,  per  doz. 
—  black,  p.  J^-sieve  50-56     Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..    16-60!   Strawberries,  p.  lb. 

Lemons,  per  100      .,  8  0-12  o  :  Figs,  green,  each 
Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Aubergines,   p.    doz.   20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per 

bushel 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 
~  *        '04-06 

16-40 
16-20 


r.  d.  s.  d. 

\  O-IO  o 
!    0-20   O 

I  0-18  O 


•0-60 
14-16 
14-10 


10-20 

,20-30 

06-.. 


Lettuces,  per  score . .  2 
Mint,  green,  bunch  o 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  1 
Onions,   12     bunches  9 

—  young,  per  bun.  o 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  o 
Peas,  green,  p,  bush  3 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  1 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  o 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..   i 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  2 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o 
Satsafy,  per  bundle  i 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o 
Spinach,  per  bushel  z 
Tomatos,  per  doz,  . .  1 
Turnips,  per  bundle  o 

—  new,  per  bundle  1 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz.  . .         . .   I 


6-  .. 
0-30 

6-  '.. 

9'  •■ 
0-60 
6-  .. 
1-03 


0  6 

1  6 


6-20 
.ounds. 


60-.. 

10-20 

10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery  .per  bundle-. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz. 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Gooseberries,  green, 

per  quart   . .  ..06-.. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p,  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 

Potatos  (new)  ;— Jersey  Kidneys,  105.  to  145.  per  cwt. ;  R 
gs.  to  10^.  per  cwt. 

SEEDS. 

LONOON  :  August  Z. — The  seed  market  was  rather 
better  attended  to-day  than  is  usual  on  a  Wednesday, 
owing  to  the  Corn  Exchange  having  been  closed  on 
Monday  last.  No  feature  of  importance  was,  however, 
developed  ;  and  in  scarcely  any  article  was  there  any 
quotable  variation.  For  Rape  and  Mustard  seeds  for 
present  sowing  we  have  a  good  demand  at  full  prices. 
With  favourable  weather  some  new  samples  of  Mustard 
may  be  expected  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  The 
supply  oi  new  Rape  does  not  become  over-abundant  ; 
for  the  most  part  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  this  year 
extremely  good,  but  everywhere  the  yield  proves  most 
disappointing.  In  Clover  seed,  both  red  and  white, 
there  is  just  now  hardly  anything  doing.  Antwerp 
advices  describe  the  prospects  of  the  seed  crops  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Red  Clover,  good  ;  Alsike  and  white,  poor  ; 
Trefoil,  a  complete  failure.  For  Trifolium  incarnatum 
there  is  a  moderate  sale  at  last  week's  currencies.  As 
we  get  further  into  August,  more  samples  of  new  Rye 
and  of  Tares  come  to  hand,  but  values  are  not  yet  fixed 
for  either  description.  There  is  a  brisk  inquiry  for  new 
large  blue  Peas;  for  such,  if  good,  buyers  would  be 
readily  found.  For  Canary  seed  there  is  now  a  rather 
healthier  feeling,  but  no  great  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand is  yet  perceptible,  John  Shaw  &*  Sons,  Seed  Mer- 
chants, 37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


M 


CORN. 

Monday  being  a  Bank  holiday  no  business  was  tran- 
sacted at  Mark  Lane.  Trade  on  Wednesday  was  with- 
out particular  movement,  the  boisterous  weather  having 
little  or  no  effect.  Notwithstancing  a  very  fair  atten- 
dance business  was  extremely  dull,  and  quotations  were 
only  altered  where  there  was  any  pressure  to  sell.  The 
tendency,  however,  as  regards  spring  corn,  and  espe- 
cially Oats,  was  decidedly  weaker. — Average  prices  of 
corn  for  the  week  ending  August  4  : — Wheat,  65J.  6d.  ; 
Barley,  35^.  S^-  ''  Oats,  oZs.  -jd.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  :— Wheat,  465.  M. ;  Barley,  Zis.  lod.  ; 
Oats,  2gs.  gd.  

CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  there  was  a  fair 
supply  ot  beasts  for  the  day,  and  the  demand  was  pretty 
good.  On  the  average  prices  were  rather  better,  and  a 
good  clearance  was  effected.  American  consignments 
come  to  hand  in  good  condition.  The  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  was  small  for  the  time  of  year.  Trade  opened 
active,  but  became  slack  towards  the  close.  Quotations  : 
—Beasts,  41.  6d.  to  5.^.,  and  5J.  8d.  to  6s.  2d.  ; 
calves,  5J.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  sheep,  5.^.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  6s.  4d. 
to  7s.  ;  lambs,  7^-  to  Ss.  ;  pigs,  4s.  to  5J.— On  Thursday 
trade  ruled  quiet.  Supplies  of  beasts  and  sheep  were 
about  the  average  for  a  Thursday.  The  demand  was 
wanting  in  activity,  and  quotations  were  barely  as  firm 
as  on  Monday.  Lambs  were  steady,  but  not  active,  and 
calves  and  pigs  sold  at  about  late  rates. 


HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that  fodder 
experienced  a  dull  trade  at  prices  much  the  same  as  on 
the  previous  Saturday.  The  supply  was  fair.  Prime 
clover,  looj.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  85^.  to  95J.  ;  good  new 
clover,  loos.  to  126s.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  gor.  to  124-r. ; 
inferior,  70J.  to  85J,  ;  good  new  hay,  8oj.  to  looi.  ;  and 
straw,  4is,  to  6oj.  per  load.— On  Thursday  there  was  a 
fair  supply  of  fodder  on  sale,  the  trade  for  which  was 
rather  quiet,  and  prices  were  unaltered.  —  Cumberland 
Market  quotations  :  —  Superior  old  meadow  hay,  128s. 
to  135J.  ;  inferior,  gos.  to  iioj.  ;  new  hay,  8o.(.  to  io8j.  ; 
superior  old  Clover,  132^.  to  1405.  ;  inferior,  1051.  to 
115J.  ;  new  Clover,  88j.  to  120J.  ;  and  straw,  57J.  to 
60s.  per  load.  

COALS. 

The  Exchange  was  closed  on  Monday.  A  steady 
business  was  transECtsd  on  Wednesday  at  the  following 
quotations  :—WaUs  End— Haswell,  20s.;  Hawthorns, 
18^.3^;'.;  Lambton,  igs.  6d.\  Original  Hartlepool,  20i. ; 
South  Hetton,  20J. ;  Tunstall,  i8j.  o,d.\  Hartlepool,  igs.\ 
East  Hartlepool,  19^.  gd. ;  South  Hartlepool,  iSj.  ^d. ; 
Tees,  19^.  gd. 


R.      MECHl'S      ADDRESS 

to  his  OLD  FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 
the  PUBLIC  :  — 
"As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  that  I  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  lormerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  is  now 
fifiy  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Leadcnhall 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  \  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  razor  and  razor-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  and  we  have  dressing- 
bags  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  in  peace,  e.\ccpt  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and.  I  may  safely 
say,  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press?  and  h^w  much 
less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  lb  loaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  zs.  6d,  to  6d.  or  less  per  yard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6d.  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  id. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  :  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  a.\iom  that  what  I  sold  should  be  good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personally  invented,  can  testify  to  this  ;  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  '  Ex- 
changed if  not  approved.'  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  in 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  of  dispatch  boxes  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  'gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
remain,  and  *  sporting  knives  '  form  one  of  our  special  depart- 
ments. I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  quality  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  my  customers  should 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wares  with  those  of  other 
dependable  establishments,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assistants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  my  service,  and  long  ago  learned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  are  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  for^varded 
post-free  on  application," 

112,  Regent  Street,  W,,  opposite  Vigo  Street, — 1877. 

TEBBS'  TJNIVBKSAL   FtTMIGATOB. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ferneries,  Frames,  Poultry  Houses, 
Infirmaries,  Ships,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  En- 
tirely supersedes  the  use  of  pots  for  the 
purpose.     Price  3^.,  large  size  45. 6rf.  each. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  of  FLANAGAN 
AND  SON,  Seedsmen,  gS,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C. 

And  Wholesale  of  CORRY  and 
isTERED  JULTa  1877    SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

GreenlLOuses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  Horticul- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Atparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  ;£5o ;  21  feet  by  12  feet,  £28  ; 
12%  feet  by  10  feet,  £is-     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

HORTICULTURAIi  BUILDINGS 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated 
and  Heated. 

Estimates  given    to  Architects'   Plans,    or   to    Rough 
Sketches,  with  Sizes,  &'c. 


Country  Works  at  Gloucester,  Coventry  (near  Ulverstone). 
Paisley,  and  Aberdeen  only. 

A  PAMPHLET  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  Sec,  and 
PRICE  LISTS  of  Sir  J.  Paxtou's  Hothouses,  for  3^.  post  free. 

A  H.4NDB00K  of  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree  Cultiviition,  with 
Plans  of  Glass  Houses,  Heating,  &c.,  post  free,  130?. 

HEEEMAN     AND     MORTON, 

HORTICULTURAL   ENGINEERS, 

2    GLOUCESTER  STREET,  REGENT'S  PARK, 

LONDON,    N.W. 


August  ii,  1877.] 
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MetaUlc  Hotbonse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER, 
55,  Lionel  Street.  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  i8iS. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  51.  each. 
S^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic  Hothouses   in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Wintlsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 


H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 

Builder  F  n  b  ry  Steam  Joinery  Work 
131    Lunh  11  Ro  V    London    E  C 


w. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  wiih  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed  s.   d 
good    16-OZ.    sheet   class,    painted   four  coats,  and 

packed  read>^  for  use       . .         . .         . .         . .      _   ■  ■  35    ° 

Portable  Box   with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 650 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      ..         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10     o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed      ..         ..         ..  60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats            . .         . .         . .  166 

0   U   L  T  O   N      and      PAUL, 

Horticultural  Builders,  Norwich. 


Pit  Lights  and  Sills  for  Brick  Walls 
or  Earth  Banks. 


PIT  LIGHTS  and  FRAMES  complete  for  fixing  on  Brick- 
work,  made  in  two  sizes  of  Lights  to  work  6  ft.  by  4  ft,  2  in. 
thick,  7  ft.  6 in.  by  4ft.  -2%  in.  lhi:k,  Lights  glazed  witli  21  oz, 
British  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4J4  in.  by  3  in. ,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought- 
iron  handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cash  Prices.  Carnage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin.  Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES,  with  2  Lights.  6ft.  by  4ft.,  8  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  wide,  £,1  i6r.  ;  ■\  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4  ft  ,  13  ft.  long  by 
6  ft.  wide.  ^4  3X.  ;  4  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4  ft. ,  16  ft.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,  £,sios.:    2   Lights,   7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  8  ft.  long  by  7  ft. 

6  in.  wide.  ^3  10^,  ;    3  Lights,  7ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  12  ft.  long  by 

7  ft.  6in.  wide.  Z5  2j.  ;  4  Lights,  7  ft.  6  in,  by  4  ft.,  16  ft,  long 
by  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  ,;{,6  i+r.  Prices  ior  longer  lengths  at  cheapei 
rates.     Prices  on  application. 

Catalogue  o(  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
tost-free,  24  stamps.  Plant  Preserver  Lists,  Melon  Frame 
lists  and  Greenhouse  Lists,  post-free. 


E 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

GALVANISED    nTTINGS    FOR    WIRING 
FRUIT   WALLS. 


F.    MOBTON    &    CO. 

(Limited),   HVEBPOOL 

(X.WLOR     STREET     IRONWORKS), 
are  now  able,   having    improved    manufacturing  appli- 
ances, to  supply  these  at  lollowing  close  prices,  for  c:ish 
to  accompany  order  :  — 
TIGHTENING  RAIDISSEURS 
TERMINAL  HOLDFA.STS 
EYES  for  GUIDING  the  WIRES 

WIRE,  best  qualily 

WINDING  KEY  (only  one  required) 

All  Gah'aniscd.      Pm^i  for  packing  fxtrn. 
Apply  for   Illustrated   CATALOGUE,   which  contains  also 
full  particulars  of  F.  M.  S:  Co.'s  well  known  system  of 
WIRE    CABLE    FENCING,    IRON    ENTRANCE    and 

FIELD  GATES,  in  great  variety  of  design. 
HURDLES,  CONTINUOUS   FENCING,  &c.,    .adapted 
for  Mansion.  Villa,  or  F'arm. 


2f.  8(/.  per  do7en. 
T     8  ditto 

0  5  ditto 

1  10  per  100  yds. 


London  Branch:— 
I,    DELAHAY    STREET,   WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 

SHAVV'.S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC      NET- 
TING.  CANVAS,   Re,    for    Shading,    Protectini;.    and 
other  Honiciiltnral  Purposes.     For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester, 


THOMAS'S 


NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.   508, 

I  'cry  strong  and  durable.    Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


Galvanised  aft^-r  Manufactured,  with  Iron  M.nf.l.Lin-,  Painted 
Black,  AND  si'.\ci!;d  2  FtiiiT  APART,  rendering  it  lh&  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer^  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES  :— 

6  feet  Iilgli.  63.  per  yard ;  7  feet  high,  7s.  per  yard, 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3s. 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  4ar.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Pi  iced  Catalogues  ol  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application, 

J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285    and    S62,     EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 

NETTING    for     FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  TEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  S;c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds.  &c  ,  2  yards  wide,  31^.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s. ; 
4  yards  wide,  61^.  per  yard,  or  50  yards.  20J. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  anyofthe  above  pur. 
poses,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide.  6<^. per  yard  14  yards 
wide,  ij.  per  yard  :  ^^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  id.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  (w.  iid.  and  -js.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  2o-in.  by  14-in.,  ao-in.  by  i6-in..  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 


RUSTIC 

Garden   Furniture 


Garden  Seats.  Awnings  and  Tents.  Rustic  Tables.  Chairs, 
and  Flower  Stands,  Lawn  Mowers.  Garden  Rollers.  Water 
Barrows.  Wheelbarrows,  Garden  Tools.  Fancy  Wuework, 
Birdcages.  Hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Furniture  at 
lowest  marked  prices. 

CATALOGUES    POST-FREE. 


THE  PANKLIB.\NON,  56,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 


R058ERuRUSSE1.L 


10rticul.tural 
Warming 


ENGINEERS"^; 


VENTlLRliNC  tf 
I,  SANirARY 


/lOTTECTUf^l:;  ;qir  LIL'U  YQ  C0N3Ef^VflTQHIEg 


HE/\TING  APP/lR/Ttl^  OF  EVEI^Y   DE^CHIP'WOH. 

By  Mot  Water.  Steam  or  W/\rivied  A115 

See     illustrated  catalogue   Post  free 
Designs  ^  Estimates  oh  Application. 


Offices  frSHov/RooMS.46CHARiNdCRo£,s. 
WORKS .   PuEENS  Wharf  Hammersmith. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  UO[LER. 
6  feet  ionj;  by  3  feet  diameter,  liltt;d  wiili  Inlet  ami  two  Outlet 
Pipe-i,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hit!  Ironworks,  Dudley. 


STEVENS* 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 


After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sol^  Makers, 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS.     &c.,     &c. 
Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 

t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872.  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  lest  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention  ?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  »ip  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  I'.M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  diawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gatdeners.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Clo:;e-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works.  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  England 
e.vcept   three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE   WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind  of  Boiler,  equally  as  satisfactory,  and  certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 

AGRICULTURAin^OCOMOTlVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING    MACHINERY, 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES.   TRAMWAY    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    POUTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT;  71,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.C.  :  and  g.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES  ; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  e.vhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of //oc^ 
and  one-ftfth  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


"ONES*S     PATENT    "DOUBLE 

SADDLE  r.OTLER. 


These  Bjilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  ihat  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
nOILER  "  will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  bein\^  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     'Ihey  are  made  uf  the  riillomnc  sizes  :— 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Feet. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

I   s.    d. 

20  in. 

18    „ 

18   „ 

300 

700 

20  ,, 

24    ..     ■ 

400 

800 

20  „ 

.^0   ,. 

500 

900 

24   ,. 

24    ., 

24    .. 

7to 

12    0    0 

24       M 

2*    ,. 

3;    .. 

350 

14    0    0 

24       .. 

24    .. 

■i^       M 

1,000 

t6    0    0 

24       .. 

24   .. 

45   ., 

1,400 

20    0    0 

28      ,, 

2S    ., 

60   ,. 

i,8oa 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Cii.\klrs  Young.  Nurseries,  luii/mm  /////.  S.ll'., 
May  29,  1871, 
"  Having  given  your  P.itent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s.iy  tli.it  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  usi.-,  and  without  doubt  llie  most 
economical  of  all  boilers;  thev  will  burn  the  refuse  c)f  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work,'' 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNFC- 
TIONS.with  Boikrs.  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  KSUMATES 
forHOr-WAl'Ek  APPARATUS,  erected  cnmpk-lc,  will  lia 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  ANO  SONS.  Iron  Merchants,  6,  ILinkside,  South 
wark,  London,  S,  E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 
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THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE. 
SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISINa. 

Head  line  cJiarged  as  two. 


4  Lines 
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AND   SIXPENCE 

FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE 

If  set 

across  columns. 

the  loivest  charge  will  be 

30^. 

Paire 

..i.q 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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■■ 
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GARDENERS,   AND   OTHERS,   WANTING    PLACES, 

26  words  \s.  6ii.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  s^.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  -week  must  Yeach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  iwon. 

All  Subscriptlona  Payalale  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  ^i  zs.  jod. ;  6  Months, 

n^.  ixd.  :  q  Months.  6s. 

Foreign  :  26s.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office.  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 

PuRLiSHtNG  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41.  AVellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Neceflsary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  wliile  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  Ic  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
Rename  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sate.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u=;pd  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  m^ny  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forward  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877. 

"  The  Rylcvs.  Alderly  Edge,  Mnnchesicr.—'Sle.iirs.  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs.— For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  gbd  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  I  consider  ii  ihf  best  thing  kno^vn  for  the  preservation  of  all 
outdoor  work,  cither  wood  or  ijort,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully,  Alfred  Lowe,  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH.  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  E.G.,  from 
whom  onlv  it  can  be  obtained. 

CAl/T/OiV.—'it  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  m 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


GABSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINBURGH, 
Tie  BrltlBli,  Indian  and  Colonial  Govermnenta, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy. 
Railway    and  Canal    Companies,    Colllerlea,  Iron- 
masters, &c.,  SCC.t 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post    Free. 


WALTBE,  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE   YARD, 

liTTDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    B.C. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 

No  Agents. 


JOHN  BOW 

GREENHOUSES— every  description. 


MAN. 

...  .        iFroin  £10 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      > ^^  JIOOO 

GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  ) 

HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LD  E  R  and  T  I  M  BE  R 

MERCHANT. 

West' End  Steam  Joinery.  Newcastle. 
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HE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 

SHADING.—"  Lastim;  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor   of  heat   or    cold,   keepmg   a   fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied.  ,  .    ,         r-      ^ 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for   Wmdsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Pax  ton  ; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S,  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         . .  .  ■         -  •      ^^-  ^O"' 

3  yards  wide         3^-  o"-. 

4  yards  wide  ..  ..  ■■      3^-  '^oa, 
"FRIGI  DOMO"'  NETTING,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

**^  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.G. 


THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  _  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Prmcipal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8d.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20 per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

and 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  4d.  ;  Stamped,  $(/. 
Publishing  Office- Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 


Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 

Mr.  George  Street,  30,  CornhiU,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 

Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


London 


Birmingham 
Liverpool 


Notice. 

{By  nppaintmeni  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To      HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

A   DAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 

Xi-    ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


New  'Worts,  Nott  Ready. 

SELECT  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS. 
By  RoriEiiT  Warner,  F.R.HS.  With  Notes  on 
Culture  by  E.  S.  Williams.  Folio,  Third  Series.  Part  i, 
with  3  Coloured  Plates,  \os.  dd. 

LOR  A     of     MAURITIUS     and 
the  SEYCHELLES.    By  J.  G.  Bakee,  F.L.S.     Com- 
plete in  one  vol.  Svo.     24J. 


F 

plete 

FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  New  Series,  enlarged 
to  royal  4to  :    Coloured  _Plates  and  Descriptions  of  the 

V 

gOT 

-B— '     am 


choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or   Conservatory. 
Monthly,  with  four  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  3s.  6d. 

■  OT  AN  I C  AL  M  AG  AZ I N  E,  Coloured  Plates 

lescriptions   by  Dr.  Hookkr,  C.  B..  Pres.  R.S.,  of 
New  and  Rare  Plants  suitable  for  the  Garden.  Stove,  or  Green- 


ind  Descriptions   by  Dr.  Hookkr,  C.  1 
d  Rare  Plants  suitable  for  the  Garden, 
house.     Monthly,  with  six  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  3^.  6d. 

L.  REEVE  AND. CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

P>EVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
t  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard, 
E.  Andri.:,  C,  Ealtet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterfihem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN       d'ARBORTCULTURE      de 
FLORICULTURE,     et     de     CULTURE     MARAI- 

CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
Burvenich.  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  los.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 
HE    MINIATURE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3^.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  A^D  SON.  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND     COUNTIES     HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 

six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  cnntains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR   of 
GARDEN   OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  ^d.  ;  post  free,  3%d. 
Post-office  Orders  are  to  be    made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. 

Worlts  on  Botany,  by  Dr,  Lindley. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  THE  Art 
OF    Desckiding     Plants     Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  \s 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or,  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  CEconomy.  In  One 
Volume,  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  ss. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
tural   AND    Physiological.      With   a    Glossary 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations.     9^.  cloth. 

■  This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  School  Botany  2sA  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  Svo  volume,  price  q^. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  School  Botany. 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  ^s- 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.G. 


(^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cajinot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner,  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required.— Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN.  Messrs.  ■  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  zo,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C 
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TO  FLORISTS.— The  Owner  of  a  Square  on 
the  South  side  of  London  is  desirous  of  making  an 
arrangement  with  a  Florist  for  its  Care  and  Management.— 
Apply  to  WARING  and  NICHOLSON,  Architects.  53, 
Parliament  Street.  Westminster.  S.W. 

W'  ANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  where 
seven  Men  are  employed.  Chiefly  Glass.  Salary, 
jC8o,  with  house— Address,  by  letter  only,  to  J.  MARSH, 
E^q.,  96,  Seflon  Street.  Southport. 

WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  for  Conser- 
vator\'  and  Greenhouse,  Vines,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 
If  married.  Wife  might  act  as  Laundress,  and  attend  to 
Poultry,  but  this  is  not  essential.  Assistance  given.  No  per- 
quisites allowed.  House  and  garden  provided  if  mairled.— Dr. 
HEALE,  Medecroft.  Winchester. 

WANTED,  a  good  SINGLE-HANDED 
G.A.RDENER,  married:  must  be  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  Manage  Vineries  and  Greenhouse.  No  Forcing  of 
any  kind.  Assistance  given.— Wages,  i8f.  and  a  cottage. — 
The  Park,  Duffield,  Derby. 

WANTED,  near  Chislehurst.  an  UNDER 
GARDENER,  thoroughly  experienced,  to  assist  in 
Garden  .ind  attend  to  two  cows,— GARDENER,  Mr.  Warr's, 
61,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  an  active,  steady  Man,  of  good 
address,  as  GROUND  FOREMAN  ;  must  be  well 
up  to  the  Value  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
g;c. — Apply,  stating  age,  wages  expected,  with  references,  to 
R.  S..  Garaeiurs  Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 

Propagator  of  Roses.  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

PAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 
Man.  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  General  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  reallv  painstaking  Man.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 

WANTED,  an  industrious  and  steady  MAN, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Flower  Girden  of  a  Gentleman 
living  at  Canterbury.     Bedding  Plants  and  choice  Roses  chiefly 
rown.      Wages  aoj,    per  week. — CAPTAIN,   Mr.    Mount, 
;hemist,  Canierbury,  ' 


gro' 

Cht 


WANTED,  a  trustworthy  MAN,  to  Grow 
Bedding  and  other  Plants  in  three  Houses  and  Pits, 
and  Flower  Roots  in  open  ground,  at  a  small  branch  Nursery  ; 
must  be  honest  and  industrious,  with  good  references.  A  single 
man  preferred.- W.  FROMOW,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Turn- 
ham  Green. 

The  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  energetic  and  trust- 
worthy Man  as  MANAGER  of  the  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  and  FARM  SEED  DEPARTMENTS.  Must 
thoroughly  understand  his  business.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences required.  —  Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  wages 
required,  &c.,  enclosing  copies  of  testimonials,  to  QUEBCUS, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oflice,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  Young  MAN,  under  the  Fore- 
man, about  25,  accustomed  to  Budding,  Grafting 
Roses.  &c. ,  and  General  Propagatin?.  Forcing  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Cucumbers,  itc,  and  choice  Cut  Flowers.  State  wages  and 
references. — M.,  Merton  Abbey  Nursery,  S.W, 

WANTED,  a  Young    MAN,   to   Assist    in 
Houses  :  one  who  is  used  to  Pntting  and  Tying, — The 
Nursery,  30,  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W, 

WANTED,  a  sober,  active  MAN,  to  work 
in  a  Market  Garden  :  one  who  understands  the 
Management  of  the  same.  The  Advertiser  having  another 
business,  he  would  be  required  to' make  himself  useful. — Reply, 
Slating  wages  expected,  b.  B.,  Pet-office,  High  Wycombe. 

WANTED,  in  a  Wholesale  Seed  Ware- 
house, a  MANAGING  CLERK.  — Apply,  stating 
age,  amount  of  experience,  and  where  obtained,  and  wages 
required,  to  L.  M..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 


WMNTED,  in  the  Seed  Trade,  a  CLERK; 

V  >  must  be  a  good  Penman.- THOMAS  B.  THOMSON, 
Seedsman  to  the  Queen,  Eirmmgham. 

Seed  Trade. 
Vy  ANTED,    an     intelligent,    respectable 

^^  young  MAN.  with  some  experience,  in  a  small  ReUiil 
Shop,  and  to  make  out  Invoices,  &c,— Stale  age.  reference, 
and  wage?;,  to  JAMES  lURD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  Young 
LADY,  well  used  to  the  Bouqnet-mjking,  and  to  serve 
in  a  Florist  and  Seed  Shop. — State  wages  and  particulars  to 
J.  C.  COLLINS.  Rose  Villa  Nursery,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 


WANT     PLACES. 


E. 


G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H,  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Genlle- 
men  requiring  such.  —  Pine-apple  Nursery 
Maida  Vale,  Lf.nd.,n,  W. 

T>     S.    WILLIAMS,    having   at    the    present 

J-'»  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
hi«  Regi&ter,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  arc  required  B,  S.  W.  would  at  the 
»ame  time  beg  to  intimate  ihat  when  a  Gardener  i-:  applied 
for  thai  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecesiary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway.  London,  N. 


Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAINGand  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  London.  S.E. 

r:j.ARDENER    (Head). —Age  36,    married, 

V^  two  children  ;  thorough  practical  experience  in  ail 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  years' character. — T.  WOOD, 
Ansty  Manor.  Alton,  Hants. 

/tj.ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 


V-^      man     requiring    a    practical 


-Age    33.    married  ; 


thoroughly  competent  in  the  profession,  and  the  Management 
of  a  large  place.  —  WILLIAM  HARVEY,  The  Gardens, 
Horton  Manor,  Epsom, 

r:j.ARDENER    (Head). —  Age    32;     fifteen 

V,^  years'  practical  experience  in  some  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  ku>gdoin.  Three  years  Head  Gardener  with  the 
Nobleman  he  is  living  with  at  present.  —  T,  JONES,  Little 
Wyrley,  Walsall, 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married  ; 
thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Pines.  Cucumbers, 
Melons.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Nine  years'  good  character  from  late  employer.  Nineteen 
years'  experience  in  large  establishments.  No  smgle-handed 
place  accepted.- -T.  STEVENS,  ii,  Warren  Road,  Reigate. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married; 
thoroughly  practical  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  ;  has  had  sixteen 
years'  experience  in  good  Establishments.  Five  years'  good 
character. — W.  P.,  13,  Union  Place,  St.  Leonard's  Road, 
Weymouth. 

(^ARDENER    (HEAD).— Age   40,    married  ; 

<~^  Scotch  ;  can  Superintend  the  Management  of  Home  Park, 
Stock,  Woods.  &c.,  including  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Glass, 
Ornamental  Planting,  Improvements,  &:c.  ;  twenty  years' prac- 
tice in  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  situations  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Good  references  and  recommendation. — R.,  12, 
Devonshire  Street,  West  Kensington,  W, 

r:<  ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  36. 

V_J  married  :  long  experience.  Good  character.  —DIXON, 
The  Lodge,  Bathani  House,  Balham,  S, 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Has  had 
good  experience  in  all  branches  of  ihe  profession.  Two 
years' good  character, — S.  B..  Post-office,  Winkiield,  Windsor, 
Berks. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  39; 
thtiroughly  understands  every  branch  of  Gardening  — has 
had  several  years"  practical  experience  in  the  Management  of 
Vineries  and  Orchard-houses.  Nine  years' in  last  situation.^ 
W.  S.,The  Gardens,  Thornburj'  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

C:iARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 
-^  married,  one  child  (age  5)  ;  understands  Forcing,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Five 
years'  good  character  from  present  employer.— J.  GRIGGS, 
The  Gardens,  Highlands,  Mereworth,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  36, 
married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Gar- 
dening ;  no  objection  to  Land  and  Stock.  Nine  and  a  half 
years"  good  character,  — FRANK  CROSS,  Down  Grange, 
Basingstoke,  Hants. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— 
.^Cs  would  be  given  by  the  Advertiser  for  a  comfortable 
situation  as  above  Wages,  24s.  or  25^.  per  week,  with  cottage, 
i^c.  Good  references. — A,  B.,  Mr  Covey,  Bridge  Street, 
Godalining. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  47, 

married,— A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  late 
Gardener  to  any  one  requiring  the  services  of  a  steady,  respect- 
able, and  efficient  Gardener,  Thirty-five  years*  first-class 
experience.— A.  Z..  Mr.  Cooper,  Elizabeth  Villas,  Woodford 
Bridge,  Essex. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  34, 

m.irried,  two  children.  Twenty  years'  e.xperience  in  all 
departments,  nearly  four  years  in  last  place,  from  which  excel- 
lent reference  to  character  and  ability  can  be  obtained,  or  from 
former  situation.— Mr.  C.  WEMYSS,  Land  Agent,  Cannon 
Hall.  Darnsley,  Yorkshire. 

/^ARDENER.— John    Cowan,   The    Vine- 

VJ  yaid.Garsion.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requirmg  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  some  of  the  bf-st  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (Single  handed,  or  where 
another  is  kept).— Age  37,  married,  two  children.  Six 
years'  good  references  from  last  situation.  — I.  J.  BURDETT, 
Nursery,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

C;j.ARDENER  (Single-handed  or  Under). 
'*      —Near   London.      Good  Character. —W.    PUSEY.   8 
Park  Street,  Camherwell.  S.E. 

(^ARDENER   (Second),   in   a  Gentleman's 

V.J  Garden.— Age  21  ;  undcr.siands  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Vines,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Good  character.— 
F,  TRILL,  14,  HaUlane  Road,  Fiilliam,  London,  S.W. 

r-1  ARDENER    (Second).  —  Age    22  ;    full 

V  J  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhou.se  Plants,  Vines 
Peaches.  fi:c.  Good  references.— J.  C,  St.  Catherme's,  Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

/^ARDENER   (Second,   or   good    Third), 

y^  in  a  Gentleman's  E^laMishment,  under  Gl.i^s  —Age  ar  ; 
SIX  yearn'  experience.  Good  character  — Apply,  stating  wages 
and  particulars,  to  G.  L.,  Post-office,  Dcviies,  Wilts. 


GARDENER  and  STEWARD.  —  Under- 
stands Timber.  Repairs,  and  General  Estate  Manage- 
ment. Twelve  ye.ars"  high  recommendation  from  last  employer. 
—JOHN  KITLEY.  Prospect  House,  Wells  Road,  Bath. 

GARDENER    (Under).  ■— Age    iS.      Two 
years'    good   references.— J,    P.,  Atkinson   &    Wakelin, 
Booksellers,  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 

GARDENER  (Under),— Three  years' good 
experience    in    Gentleman's    private    Garden,        Three 
years'  recommendation.- J.  B  .  Moor  Street,  Kidlington. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  place.— 
Age  20;    has   had  considerable   experience. — G.  H,  M,, 
Mr.  W.  May,  "The  Gardens,  Eayborough  House,  Taunton. 

FOREMAN,  or  SECOND  GARDENER,  in 
a  good  Establishment. — Age  25.      First  class  references. 
H.  H.,  4,  Two  Court.  Pigott  Street,  Birmingham. 

FOREMAN  (Indoors),  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  25  :  well  up  in  Plants 
and  Forcing.  Eight  years'  good  reference  from  previous  and 
present  situation. — G.  E.,  Norton,  near  Daventry,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  24  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  profession  ; 
can  take  Charge  of  the  Houses.  Three  years'  good  character. 
— W.  C,  Post-ofrice,  Wood   Green,  N. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment. ^Age  24  ;  nine  years'  good  experience. 
First-class  references.- Apply,  with  particulars,  to  M.  B.,  37, 
Barrow  Hill  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment. — Age  24;  good  e.\perience.  First-class 
references.  —  G.  T.,  The  Gardener's,  Well  Vale,  Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

To  tbe  Trade. 

FOREMAN. — Age  26;  has  had  twelve  years' 
good  ejiperience  in  all  branches  ;  well  up  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Palms,  Orchids,  and  Stove  Plants.  Good  character.— 
J.  B,,  13,  Alma  Terrace,  Hammersmith,  W. 

FOREMAN  and  PLANT  GROWER.  — 
Age  40  ;  has  had  considerable  experience  in  Plant.  Cut 
Flower  and  Cucumber  Growing  for  the  London  Markets.  Good 
character,  &c. — A.  Z.,  3,  Biltington  Cottages,  Steyne,  Acton.  W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  under  a  good  Foreman,  in 
a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. — Young.  Good 
reference. — J.  H.  T..  36,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 


B UDDER  and  GRAFTER.— Age  35,  single; 
well  up  in  Layering  and  General  Outdoor  Propagating. 
— S.  T,,  Post-office,  Knap  Hill,  near  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 

TMPROVER.— A  young  Man  (age  20),  with 

-L  a  few  years'  experience  under  Glass,  chiefly  Orchids  and 
Stove  Plants,  wishes  to  get  inio  a  large  Establishment. — G,  E., 
9,  Forest  Road  East,  Nottingham. 

To  tke  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  or  WAREHOUSEMAN.  — A 
young  Man,  with  nine  years'  experience  in  good  Houses, 
wishes  a  situation  as  above.  No  objection  to  travel  occasionally. 
Can  give  first-class  references, — R.  V.,  Messrs.  Downie  &Laird, 
Seed  Merchants,  &c. ,  Edinburgh, 

SHOPMAN.— Age    25  ;     ten    years'    experi- 
ence   in    good    Houses,- -A.    D  ,    Garde^iers'    Chnuiicle 
Office,  W.C. 

To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Young  ;  good  experience  and 
abilities.       Can    be    highly    recommended. — J.    C,    Gar- 
deiiets   Chroniile  Office,  W.C. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  'I'he  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  ;  zo.  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


JgJLLIS'S       RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

pURE       AERATED 

WATERS. 

Tj^LLIS'S       RUTHIN       WATERS. 

-LJ  —Crystal  Springs,  Soda.  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 
Lithia.  and  for  Gout,  Liihia  and  Puiass,  Corks  branded 
"R,  ELLIS  AND  SON.  RUTHIN,"  .ind  every  Label 
bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whole- 
sale of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON.  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 
London  A gL-nts  ;  W,  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 

trOLLOWAY  '~S        P  I  L  L  sT— 

JL  J-  Health  and  Vigour.— To  the  most  regular  liver  occa- 
sional disturbances  of  digestion  will  occur,  which  may  he 
corrected  at  once  by  these  famous  Pills,  the  alterative  and 
tonic  powers  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  A  dose 
now  and  then  will  prove  saluLiry  to  every  one.  hut  a  continued 
course  must  he  taken  by  the  confirmed  invalid  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  appetite  and  digt-stion  improve  in  proportion  as  the 
Pills  exert  ineir  wholesome  inllncnce  over  the  animal  economy. 
They  aiignicni  muscular  strength  and  mcnt  il  vignnr,  HolLi- 
way's  Pills  fieqneiitly  cure  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  .»ftcr 
all  other  medicines  have  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  they  ar« 
especially  serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
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PAXTON'S        CALENDAR. 

ho'-v  Ready,  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY      COMPILED      BY     THE      LATE     SIR     JOSEPH      PAXTON,      M.P. 


OPINIONS     OF 

"  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  experienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modern  kinds,  in  place 
of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthyof 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  practical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unnecessary."— il//(j?/rt«^ 
Counties  Herald.  .   . 

"This  is  a  handy  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  contaming 
much  and  varied  information  likely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cottagers,  &c.,  who  possess  a  garden. 
To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we  heartily  recommend  it."— 
Lloyd's. 


THE     PRESS. 

"  We  are  quite  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whifl  of  perlume 
from  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  '  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thousand.'  We 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  this  little  book 
hto^dcA^t."  —  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  havmg  small 
plots  of  ground.  The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  of 
them  being  excellent  in  quality.  To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  being  a  most  concise  and  useful 
work." — Bell's  Messenger. 


I 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  3|d. 


W.     RICHARDS.     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 


T. 


H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 


ERECTED    AND    FITTED    IN   ALL   PARTS   OF  THE    KINGDOM. 

Show 


ESTIMATES    GRATIS. 

E.C., 


Rooms:      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON, 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


■^  S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC       ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON.  E.G. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACXINa    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-actiiK^  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  anv  heieht  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  omained,  and  is  tj^^^n,,^^^,,,,^,^^^,^,,,,, 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildnigs,  Railway  Stations,  i;c. 


No. 

49. 

No. 

54*. 

No. 

4+. 

No. 

4- 

No. 

39*- 

No.  37.    DEEP  WELL  PUMP.S  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steim  Pn>ver  [Gardens,  tt:c. 

No.  4&.  IIMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49.r.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  soand5-i.<r.     FARiVI  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORT.'\BLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO,  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  En^i..™.,    . ...  ..— — .-^,  -  ,-^-^-.    -_  .         '.•,.,;„,;„„       p,p.p  MAIMS 

WATER   WHEELS,    WARMING   APPARATUS,    BATHS,    DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.      flKh,  MAl.Mb, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c. 

ILLUSTRATED 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  O.ak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 
THE    CASSIOBURY   FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,   as    designed    for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 
neers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c  ,  comprising  PUMPS.  TURBINES, 


P.irtkulars  taken  in  any  pari  0/ the  Country.     Plms  and  Estimates  furnished. 

APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUES     CAN     BE      HAD     ON 


Every    Saturday,    of  any   Bookseller   or   News   Agent,    Price    Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly   Volume  complete  in  itself  with.  Title-page  and  Index, 

The    Athen^um: 

TOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    THE    FINE    ARTS, 
•^  MUSIC    AND    THE    DRAMA. 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is    so    conducted    that    the    reader,    however    distant,    is,   in   respect   to   Liter.m,re,   Science   and  Art,   on   an  equality  in   point   of  information 

with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13s. )    SixMontiis,  6s.  6d, 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  2o7  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Agent  f< 


THE 
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CONTENTS. 
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Sutton's  Cliolce  Strains  of 

FLORISTS^         FLOWERS. 
SUTTON'S      CALCEOLARIA      "  PERFECTION." 
2S.  6ti.  per  packet, 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  PRIMULA,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA,  2^.  W.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  25.  eoT.  per  packet. 
Post-free. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Readin;;, 

INIER,     NASH     AND     CO.'S      CATA- 

LOGUE     of     HYACINTHS,    and    other    DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  on  appli- 
cation.   Friends  who  have  not  received  a  copy  will  please  write. 
60,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

BMALLER  begs  to  announce  that  his  stock 
•  of  ERICA  HYKMALIS  and  other  varieties  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  e.vcellent  condition  this  season.  He  h.is 
also  a  large  quantity  of  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  SO- 
LANUMS.  BOUVARDIAS.  &c.  The  usual  Trade  Sale  will 
be  held  in  September.  An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E, 

UTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 

Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  si/.,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  .Seedsmen  and  Ini- 
porters  of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 


Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  163., 
'T'HE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 
^  VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

GYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 

NOTICE.  — FRUIT  and   FLORAL    COMMITTEES' 

MEETINGS,    on   TUESDAY   NEXT,    August  21.  in  the 

Council  Room,  at  ii  o'Clock.     General  >Ieeting,  for  Election 

of  Fellows,  at  3  o'clock. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— 
TWENTY  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 
FRUIT  and  CUT  FLOWERS.  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY, 
September  21  and  22.  Schedules  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  Secretary  and  Manager. 

N.E,  Rule  12  is  cancelled. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— 

The  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  THURSDAY.  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY, 
September  13.  14  and  ts,  when  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  about 
THREE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  will  be  offered 
for  FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  TABLE  DECORATIONS, 
CUT  FLOWERS,  S;c.  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  jg^^j  ^   McKENZIE. 

1  and  2,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  E.C, 

GRAND     FLOWER    and     FRUIT 
DECORATIONS     in     connection     with     the     Floral 
Concerts  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  21.     List  of  Prizes  and  full 
particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Agricultural  Hall,  London.         J.  W.  WILSON,  Manager. 


AGRICULTURAL      HALL, 
London, 
GRAND  FLORAL  DECORATIONS  and  CONCERTS. 
In  schedtile  of  Prizes  in  Clashes  i,  2.  and  3  read  "  Foliage 
Plants,  or  Flowers,  or  Fruit,  or  Mixed  Collection." 
F.  W.  WILSON.  Manager. 

BISHOP  AUCKLAND  FLOWER  SHOW, 
AUGUST  31,  1877. 
GRE\T    PLANT    and    GENERAL    SHOW.    GRAND 
AUTUMNAL  ROSE  SHOW.   SPECIAL   FRUIT  SHOW 
K.NTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  ao.     Schedules  on  apphca- 
''°"  '° J.  C,  HENDY,  Secretary. 


and 


SANDY  and  DISTRICT  FLORAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  (Open  Show). 
The  NINTH  ANNUA!,  EXHIl'.llTON  of  FLOWERS, 
FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  CAGE  BIRDS,  and  POULTRY, 
will  be  hcl'l  at  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  on  FRIDAY  August  31 
Prizes.  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTy  POUNDS.  I'en 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  Flower,  rst  prize,  .£10  ;  2d,  Cd. 
Four  Silver  Cups  for  Poultry.     Schedules  on  application  to 

E.  T.  LEEDS  SMITH.  Hon.  Sec,  Sandy. 
W.  GREEN,  Assistant  Sec,  Sandy. 

n-R  EAT  INTERNATIONAL 
^;.,„/'*"''''  """l  TLOWER  SHOW  at  CARLISLE, 
SEPTEMBER  6,  7  and  8. 

"TJie  Committee  beg  to  announce  that  Lady  Mvisgrave,  Eden 
Hall,  has  kindly  increased  her  Prize  for  'I'ahlc  Decorations, 
and  wdl  now  give  a  very  handsome  CUP,  valued  at  TWENTY- 
FIVE  POUNDS,  to  the  successful  Compotilor-the  TIME 
for  EN  TRIES  being  EXTENDED  to  August  30. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  apolicalion. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON.  Overveen.  near  Haarlem.  Holland. 

ATKINS    AND    SIMPSON'S    Wholesale 

CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  and  other  BULBS  is  now 
ready  and   may  be  had  on  application.      Any   Customer  not 
having  received  one  by  post  will  oblige  us  by  letting  us  kno'\\'. 
I,  Savoy  Hill,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


CAMELLIA   TREES.— Six  fine, 
high,  in  pots.     Apply, 
Clift    House,    Bed  minster,    Biistol. 


6  to  8  feet 


Sale,    in     Two    Lots, 

large    Plants   in    pots  ;    and 


CAMELLIAS.— For 
Double    Whites,    &c., 
AZALEAS,  18  Plants,  best  varieties. 

Norwood  Nursery,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

ADOLPHE      D'HAENE,      Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium  (Successor  to  Alexis  Dalliefe). 
AZALEA  INDICA,  well  set  witn  buds,  ^5  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,  well  set  with  buds,  from  ^6  to  ;^8  per  joo. 
SPIR^A  JAPONICA  (strong  clumps  for  forcing),  j£i  per  too. 
Large    stock    of    young    PALMS,    prices    and    dimensions 
forwarded  on  application. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

7^  I  ANT  ROCCA  ONION.— The  largest  and 

VJ  best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sowing  ;  frequently 
weighs  from  2  to  31b.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  instructions,  u.  per  ounce,  post-free,  \s.  2d. 

DANIELS    BROS.,    Seedsmen  to  the    Prince  of   Wales, 
Norwich, 


To  the  Trade. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  their  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  prepared  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  The  Seed  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. — Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech, 


Daniels'  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARKOW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
Ii,  6(i.  per  packet,  post-free  is.  Zd. 

DANIELS  BROS..  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich. 

R   I    C    K   L   Y        C   O    M    F   R    E   Y 

(SYMPHYTUM       ASPERRIMUM). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CO.,  155,  Fenchurch  Street.  London. 


WANTED,  Seedling  PRIMULA  SINEN- 
SIS FIMBRIATA.  red  and  white  ;  also  Seedling 
CINERARIA,  ready  for  potting  off;  a  large  quantity  of 
GERANIUM.  Vesuvius,  cuttings,  State  price  and  particulars 
to  J.  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  Liverpool. 

To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

WANTED     GERANIUM     CUTTINGS— 
Polloclv,  Vesuvius,  Gem,  Master  Christine  and  Bronze. 
Large  quantity.     State  price  per  looo. 

GEO.  CO.K,  114,  Loughboroueh  Road,  Bri.vton,  S.W. 

AN  T^  E^D  ,    Young    Rip^e^Wood  "of 

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE,  for  Cuttinss.     Particu- 
lars  to       Mr.  MARRIOTT,  Mellish  Road,  Walsall. 


WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  ROMAN 
HYACINTHS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  (single 
crowns),  and  HOTTIA  SI'IU/T'"A,  and  any  good  winter- 
(lowering  thing  for  forcing.     With  price,  terms.  &c.,  to 

W.  J.,  care   of   F.  Wright,     -„  Chobl.am  Villas,   Chnbham 
Road,  Stratford,  Essex,  F., 


NEW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 
"  PRINCE     OF     WALES." 
Much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in 
every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes." 
Price  One  Guine.i  each. 
WILLIAM  BULL.  F.L.S..  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

ATALOGUES.  —  His    Excellency    Pierre 

Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN.  Secretaire  de  la  Socitft^ 
Imp^riale  d'Horticulture  de  Russie,  St.  Petersburg. 

JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA.  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  camellias.  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRACi^=:NAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

PINES.— A  very  fine  Lot  of  Fruiting 
and  Succession  PINES,  including  Smooth  Cayenne. 
Queen's.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Black  Jamaica,  &c.  To  be  sold 
cheap.     Apply  for  full  particulars  as  to  prices,  Sic,  to 

CHARLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries.  Slough. 

O^  R^H IDS.— Over  50  fine  established  Plants 
in  flowering  condition.  Cattleyas,  Dendrobes.  Oncids, 
S:c.  To  be  Sold  for  ;Ci2  :  worth  more  than  treble.  Owner 
giving  up  their  culture. 

B.  K,,  Tregeare,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon. 

ALCEOLARIAS,  PRIMULAS  and  CINE- 
RARIA SEEDLINGS.— Splendid  Plants     A  half-penny 
card  will  bring  you  full  and  valuable  particulars,  together  with 
prices  per  dozen,   roo,  or  looo,  either  by  post,  or  established  in 
sixties. H.  CANNELL.  Swanley.  Kent. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  new  SEED  ot 
their  selected  and  improved  strain  of  the  above,  which 
has  hitherto  given  universal  satisfaction,  in   5^.,   2s.  6d.,  and 
15.  (id.  packets.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

PRIMULA  SIN'ENS'IS  FIMBRIATA,  Red 
and  White,  of  a  splendid  strain  ;  a  few  hundreds  to  be 
Disposed  of.  Strong  plants,  75.  &d.  ;  larger,  in  60 's,  ready  for 
48's,  i2s.  per  100. 

The  Nursery,  30,  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     NURSERIES, 
n4,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane.  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ELPHINUM  SMITHIL— New  Seed,  just 

harvested,  of  this  sterling  novelty.     If  sown  now  will 
make  strong  plants  for  blooming  next  spring.     In  packets,  Sd. 
and  IS.  each,  post  free.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
T.  SMITH,  Seed  Grower,  Long  Wittenham.  Abingdon. 

ILOCEREUS    SENILIS.  — Fine    healthy 

plants,  covered  with  pure  white  hairs.  4  inches  high, 
2%  inches  diameter,  at  7^.  (>d.  each  ;  5  to  6  inches  high. 
2\l  inches  diameter,  lof.  ;  7  to  10  inches  high,  2%  to  3  inches 
diameter,  15J.     The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

FRIEDRICH  ADOLPH  HAAGE,  Jun.,  Nurseryman  and 
Seedsman,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


R 


To  tlie  Trade. 
OSE         BLOOMS 

Price  until  further  notice  8i.  per  loo,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


MR.      A.      PETITHUGUENIN, 
NficociANT,  ;\  Genlis,  France.  Ci'jte  d'Or.  demande  & 
acheier  des  GRAINES  de  SAINFOIN  i  la  COMMISSION. 

OLLYHOCKS.— Strong  Seedlings,  raised 

from  a  collection  of  the  very  finest  named  sorts,  25J. 
per  100,  cash, 

J.  JACKSON.  Nursery,  Kidderminster. 

VI  N  ES.— Splendid  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes,  of  leading  varieties,  perfectly  ripened  without 
bottom  heat.     Lists  and  Prices  on  application  to 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

RAPE  VINES,  fruiting,  in  pots,  ys.  6d.XQ 

JOS.  6d.  each  ;  FIGS,  fruiting,  in  pots,  31.  6d.  to  5s.  each  ; 
PEACHES,    NECTARINES  and   APRICOTS,  fruiting,  in 
pots,  7J.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  each.     Arc  now  ready  to  send  out  by 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


A  Heavy  Crop  of  Strawberries  Next  Seaeon. 

H  CAN  NELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
•  that  he  can  now  supply  very  fine  large  strong  Plants 
in  any  quantities,  the  Four  best  early,  main,  and  late  bearing 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  if  planted  at  once,  the  greatest 
satisfaction  must  follow.  Sec  CATALOGUE,  sent  post-free. 
Special  Prices  per  looo  or  lo.coo. 

Swanley,  Kent. 

Qentlemen's  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  and  Others 

KROIIIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

I  requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-snprr-Marc. 
Price  List  on  application. 
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SALE    BY    AUCTION, 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King's  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY.  August  21.  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  fine  Plants,  just  received,  of 
MESOSPINIDIUM  VULCANICUM.  from  Ecuador,  and 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS  from  New  Grenada,  also  200  Esta- 
blished Plants  of  DEN  D  ROB  lUM  EEN  SON  1, 200  OD  ONTO- 
GLOSSUMCIRRHOSUM.iooONCIDIUMVARICOSUM, 
eood  plants  of  LCELIA  DAYANUM  iii  bud.  CATTLEYA 
MAXIMA,  MES03P1NIDIUM  SANQUINEUM,  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUM  HALLI,  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SCHILLE- 
RIANA,  P.  AMABILIS.  P.  LUDDEMANNIANA. 
SACCOLABIUMS,  &c.  At  the  same  time  will  be  Sold 
ORCHIDS  from  Burmah,  imported  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
growing  freely,  consisting  of  Dendrobiuni  Wardianum,  D. 
Devonianum,  Dendrobium  sent  as  Suavissimum  Pleione'^, 
Ccclogyne,  Cypripedium  Boxalli,  Vandas, 

On  view  the  moniing  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Bulba  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS'  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  22,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  consignment  of  twenty-five  cases  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS.  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  BULBS,  jvist  arrived  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland, 
in  large  and  small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

'  Arboretum  Street,  Nottingham. 

To  FLORISTS  and  OTHERS. 

JM.  POTT  has  been  instructed  by  the 
•  Executors  of  the  late  James  Hartshorn,  Esq.,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  ^VEDNESDAY,  August 
22,  on  the  premises  in  Arboretum  Street,  Nottingham,  at  12 
o'clock  precisely,  a  large  and  valuable  COLLECTION  of 
CONSERVATORY  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  con- 
sisting of  Pearson's  best  varieties  of  Geraniums,  Abutilons, 
Amaryllis,  Fuchsias,  Cmerarias,  fine  specimens  of  Foliage 
Plants,  Camellias,  well-grown  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  rare 
and  beautiful  Palms  and  Ferns,  including  Five  large  Tree 
Ferns  ;  Crotons,  Dracrenas,  Ericas,  Heaths,  Coleus,  Gioxineas, 
two  Araucarias  excelsa.  Yuccas,  Sic,  all  healthy  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  23,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  W.  ;  Eldon  Chambers,  Nottingham  ;  and  at  the  Place 
of  Sale.  The  Plants  may  be  viewed  on  Tuesday,  tlie  21st,  from 
12  to  4. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL,  a  snug, 
SMALL  FLORIST  and  JOBBING  GARDENING 
BUSINESS.  Price  only  £a,o.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
persevering  Man.  Advertiser  going_  abroad.  Goodwill  and 
business  complete.  Correspondents  will  be  answered. 
C.  BUSBY,  Florist,  85,  Westbourne  Park  Road,  Bayswater.  W. 

To  Florists,  &C. 

TO    BE     LET,     on    Lease,    6  miles    from 
Covent  Garden,   about    THREE   ACRES    of  LAND, 
with  House,  Greenhouse,  Frames,  Siabling,  S:c.     Apply, 
J.  SMEETON,  62,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 

Midway  between  Croydon  and  Streatham  Conimon. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  charmingly  situate  VILLA 
RESIDENCE,  standing  in  the  centre  of  about  2  Acrts 
of  Grounds  laid  out  injlowerand  Kitchen  Gardens  and  Croquet 
Lawn,  finely  timbered  ;  the  House  contains  three  Reception 
Rooms,  six  Bedrooms.  Bath  Room,  and  usual  Offices.  There 
are  three  Greenhouses,  Stabling  for  Three  Horses,  Coach  House, 
Man's  Room,  &c.     Orders  to  view  to  be  obtained  of 

Mr.  NICKERSON,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  121,  Cheap- 
side,  London,  E.C. 

SOLANUMS.—Fine     market    strain,    extra 
strong,  clean  grown  Plants  in  full  flower,  3.V.  to  5^.   per 
dozen.     Packing  extra.     Cash. 

Q.  D.  GODWIN,  Angel  Road  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

The  above  NURSERY  FOR  SALE,  Lease.  Stock,  Green- 
houses, Fixtures,  &c.,  cheap.  If  not  Sold  on  or  before  the  20th 
proximo,  the  whole  concern  will  be  Sold  by  Public  Auction. 
without  reserve,  due  notice  of  which  wilt  be  given  in  this  paper. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incoi-porated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

Tst.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cott.ages 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. .„„„    . 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  m 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3(1. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
E^tates.  .    ,    . 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages.  .       ^    -        ,  .  - 

5th-— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

Tne  ;  mount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on.  lite  1  i^tate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
na'iiiiy  iii  :wenty-five  years. 

Nu  ]i;vtj;tigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  ol  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  „ 

■     Mfssrs.    RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street       Westminster,      S.W.,      and     Salisbury;      of     Messrs. 
ASHURST,    MORRIS,    CRISP,    and   CO.,  6,   Old   Jewry, 
London,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.   GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
'     Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Cheat  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


TSLE     of     THANET      FLORAL 

J-     and    HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  and 
COTTAGERS'    GARDENING    SOCIETY. 

The  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will 
take  place  at  Dane  Court,  St.  Peter's,  Thanet,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, August  sg,  by  kind  permission  of  Latham  Tomlin,  Esq., 
in  his  picturesque  grounds.  Intending  Exhibitors  ate  particu- 
larly requested  to  notify  (at  least  Four  clear  days  before  the 
Day  of  Show)  to  the  Secretaries  the  number  of  articles  they 
intend  to  exhibit,  and,  if  possible,  what  space  will  be  required, 
as  the  lules  of  the  Society  this  year  will  be  strictly  carried  out. 
Schedules  can  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
HENRY  AUSTEN,  Jun.,  Fairfield,  St.  Peter's.  The  Exhi- 
bition will  be  opened  to  the  Public  and  Subscribers  at  2  r.M. 
By  kind  permission  of  Captain-Commandant  Dorman  the  Band 
of  the  Sth  Cinque  Ports  Artillery  Volunteers  will  perform  a 
choice  selection  of  music  at  the  2\>ov^fete. 

N.B.- This  Annual  Exhibition  is  now  open  to  all  England. 
CHARLES  DOBSON  SMIT?I,  Hon.  Sec. 

Margate,  August  i. 

ANBURY      HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.— SEPTEMBER  5  and  6. 

SCHEDULE       OF      OPEN       PRIZES. 

No  Entrance  Fee. 

1.  Twelve  STOVE  orGREENHOUSE    ist  Prize.         2d  Prize. 

PLANTS  in  bloom  ..  ..  ■  ■  £,\o     o     o     . .  .£5     o     o 

2.  Six    STOVE    or   GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS,  in  bloom  or  ornamental      50c     ..      300 

3.  Twelve    ORNAMENTAL     FOLI- 

AGE PLANTS        300..     200 

4.  COLLECTION    of     FRUIT,     not 

less  than  9  varieties 300..  200 

5.  GRAPES.  Black,  best  3  bunches    ..  2     o    o     ..  i     o    o 

6.  GRAPES,  White,  best  3  bunches  ..  2     o    o     ..  i     o    o 

7.  Forty-eight   ROSES,    not  less  than 

2^  varieties 200..     100 

S.  GLADIOLUS,  single  spikes,  12  vars.  100..  o  10  o 
The  Band  of  the  Royal  Marines  will  play  both  day-^.  and 
the  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  the  OXFORDSHIRE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 
Schedules  containing  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  to 
exhibitors  on  application  to      g  JARVIS  HARTLEY,  Sec. 

"POYAL       CALEDONIAN       HORTI- 
JAj  cultural  SOCIETY. 

AUTUMN     SHOW,      SEPTEMBER     12. 

No.  3  of  Prize  List— 8  Bunches  of  GRAPES,  sorts,  ist  prize, 
,£6  ;  2d  prize,  £^.  These  prizes  are  open  to  all  comers. 
Prize  Lists  now  ready,  free.     Apply  to 

33,  South  Bridge.  Edinburgh.  WILLIAM  YOUNG. 

NOTICE.- The  Prizes  of  ^5,  £z,  and  £1, 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  PEARSON,  of  Chilwell,  for  the 
best  SINGLE  BUNCH  of  his  NEW  GRAPE  GOLDEN 
QUEEN,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
FKUIT  and  FLOWER  SHOW,  September  21  and  22.  The 
Awards  will  be  made  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Judges.  ,„^^„.„ 
We  propose  to  OFFER  PRIZES  to  the  SAME  AMOUNT 
NEXT  YEAR,  for  the  best  Bunch  of  MRS.  PEARSON. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

PEACHES    and    NECTARINES.  —  Good 
crops  are  now  ripening  in  the  Orchard  Houses,  and  an 
early  inspection  is  invited. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Sawbndg- 
worih,  Herts. 


TO  BE  SOLD  (having  outgrown  the  house), 
Two     Fine    Specimen    ORANGE    TREES    in     Fruit. 
About  7  feet  in  height.     Apply, 

Mrs.  ROBERT  COE,  \Vood  Street,  High  Barnet,  Herts. 

To  the  Trade. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM  TUNBRIDG- 

ENSIS,  nice  tufts,  in  4-inch  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
STATICE  HALFORDII,  4-inch  pots.  ^s.  per  dozen. 

„     ARBORESCENS,  4-inch  pots,  gj.  per  dozen. 
DRACAENA  INDIVISA,  nice  young  plants,  91.  per  dozen. 
RODGER  McClelland  and  CO.,  64,  Hm  street,  Newry. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

NEW  HYDRANGEA  "THOMAS  HOGG." 
—Nice  plants,  established  in  3-inch  pots,  izj'.  per  dozen  ; 
do.,  from  cutting  pots,  by  post.  9s.  per  dozen.  _ 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  100  choice  assort- 
ments of,  for  355. 

SNOWFLAKE  POT ATOS,  about  50  bushels. 

W.  GROVE,  St.  Owen's  Nursery.  Hereford. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Spring  Flowers. 

WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  and  SON, 
Hiebgate,  London,  N..  and  Barnet,  Herts. 
The  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  and  other  SPRING  FLOWERS,  for  the  present 
Season,  bas  been  posted  to  all  our  Clients  ;  if  not  received,  an 
intimation  to  that  effect  will  much  oblige,  when  another  copy 
shall  be  forwarded.                                               .       ,             ,  , 

Their  general  PLANT  CATALOGUE  is  also  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application.— August  14. ^^^ 

i^EO.  WHEELER,  Nurseryman,  Seeds- 

VJT  man  and  Florist,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Geo.  Wheeler's  Superb  Strain,  being  in 
habit  very  compact,  stout,  and  dwarf,  of  great  variety  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  marked.  Is  inferior  to  none.  Retail  p.ackets, 
IS  6d .  15.  6d.  and  is.  each.     Trade  packets.  2W.  to  $s.  each. 

G  W  distributed  his  first  raised  hybrid  Calceolaria  in  1830, 
at  2TJ.  each  in  trade;  and  in  1832  supplied  many  sorts  of 
6  plants  each  to  the  trade  at  42J.  the  set. 

IMPERIAL  CABBAGE.— G.  Wheeler's  Improved  Genuine, 
after  a  test  of  about  half  a  century,  still  maintains  its  character 
of  first-rate  Early.  A  limited  quantity  stilt  on  hand  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  zd.  per  ounce. 

Prepaid  Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  post-free. 

Hyacinths,  Txxllps,  Crocus,  ttc. 

L  ILIUM      GIGANTEUM      SEED. 

CG.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  JUN.,  Haarlem, 
•  Holland,— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  now  ready,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

G.  G.  Van  T.  has  a  quantity  of  fine  fresh  SEED  of  the  mag- 
nificent LILIUIM  GIGANTEUM,  which  he  now  ofters  to  the 
Tr.ade  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz.  :— In  Packets  of  100  Seeds, 
IS.  3^.  ;  500  Seeds,  55.  ;  1000  Seeds,  8j.  i,d.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  his  Agents, 

Messrs  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5.  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London.  E.G.,  who  will  also  forward  Catalogues 
on  application. 


FOR  SALE,  large  Specimen  Camellias 
in  Tubs,  6  to  9  feet  high,  Alba  pleno,  Fimbriata  imbri- 
cala,  and  Lady  Hulme  Blush  ;  also  large  plants  of  the  Whjie 
Aralia  Fieldingii.  a  quantity  of  specimen  Plants  of  Maidenhair 
Fern,  and  fifty  Grape  Vines,  best  sorts  ;  also  large  Pot  plants  of 
INIarechal  Neil,  and  other  Tea  Roses,  A  small  compact  Nur- 
sery to  be  disposed  of,  with  Dwelling;  seventeen  years  lease 
une.\pired.     Appoint  interview  by  letter  to 

W.  HOWITT.  llford,  Essex. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT   CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
A-ill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

MALLER  has   the   following   WINTER 

•     and  SPRING  BLOOMING  PLANTS  to  offer  in  48 
and  32  pots,  well  set  with  buds  ; — 
6000  Bouvardia  ^ooo  Primula 

4000  Poinsettia  2000  Dracaena 

4000  Cyclamen  1000  Palms 

8000  Solanum  40,000  Ericas 

1000  Double  Primula  loob  Clematis 

2000  Tree  Carnations  !       1000  Acacia  armata 

8000  Genista  \       1000  Grevillea  robusLi 

2000  Adiantum  cuneatum  1000  Acacia  lopaniha 

4000  Pelargoniums  1000  Ficus  elastica 

600a  Cineraria 

An  inspection  respectfully  invited.     Price  on  application  to 

Brunswick  Nursery;,  Tottenham. 

Adjoining  While  Hart  Lane  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway, 

Trains  every  fifteen  minutes  from  Liverpool  Street. 

The  usual  Annual  Sale  about  the  middle  of  September.     ^ 

eTt"  "h~ER  sTd  E        NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  Thejattentlon 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS,  Hardy,  Evergrffen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  ; 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-lree. 
Address,     HENRY      S  HEFHERD.     Manager.        . 

Bedding  Violas  and  Pansles. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of 
their  celebrated  BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES, 
which  for  some  months  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  great 
beauty.  The  collection  in  their  Pilrig  Park  Nursery  numbers 
upwards  of  130  sorts,  so  that  intending  purchasers  have_  an 
opportunity  rarely  offered  of  making  the  best  possible  selection. 
Blooms  can  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

D.  &  Co.  also  call  attention  to  their  SEEDLING  FANCY 
PANSIES,  which  are  remarkably  fine  this  season. 

Seed  Warehouse,  i.  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

(Established  upwards  of  a  Century.) 

^  tiT  3.TV  b  erri  e  s 

CHARLES    turner'  recommends  the 
following  for  a  continuous  supply  of  fine  flavoured  fruit. 
Prepared  Runners  are  now  ready. 
Those  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  viarked  ivith  an  asterisk. 


Aromatic 
Beauty 
Dr.  Hogg 
Eleanor 

Frogmore  Late  Pine 
^Keens'  Seedling 
Lucas 
Royalty 
Sir  Jos.  Paxton 


*Auguste  Nicaise 

British  Queen 

Due  de  Klagenla 

Elton  Pine 

James  Veitch 
^La  Grosse  Sucree 
■*  President 
*Sir  C.  Napier 
*Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury 


Descriptive     CATALOGUE     on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  AND  SON,  NURSERYMEN, 
•  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland.— The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-78.  first  part  (327A) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contains 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritillaria,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Pseonies,  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
these  articles. 

The  Best  Hardy  BeddiJig  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  Jime,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  sod,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i^s.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application, 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester.       


E     O     S     E     S. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD. 


(Established    1783.) 

THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDETMS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Crawston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  z\  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  bad. 

Hose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 
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ORCHIDS. 


BULBS    OF    ALL    KINDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY     THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  announce  the  publication  of  their  Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Purchasers  of  Bulbs  to  their 

CATALOGUE  (No.  36), 

Containuig  a  List  of  Valuable  Orchids,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
Sent  free  by  post  on  application. 


LION    WALK,    COLCHESTER. 


AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 

Just  Published. 
SENT   FREE   BV  POST   ON  APPLICATION. 

LION    WALK,    COLCHESTER. 


nev^     strawberries. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  Orders  for 
the  two  following  Strawberries,  which  are  offered  by  them  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  they  can  with  confidence  recommend  : — 

L.OXFORD    HALL    SEEDLING. 

Fruit  large  and  handsome,  conical,  occasionally  flattened  and  Cockscomb  shaped,  seeds 
prominent,  skin  bright  crimson,  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  exquisitely  flavoured.  This  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  from  a  cross  between  British  Queen  and  La  Constante, 
and  retains  the  rich  flavour  of  the  former  with  the  sturdy  robust  growth  and  fertility  of  the  latter. 
Awarded  First  Prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions. 

9s.  per  dozen ;   60s.  per  100. 


PIONEER     (Laxton). 

Fruit  medium-sized,  obovate  and  conical,  seeds  rather  prominent,  very  dark  red,  flesh  firm, 
bright  red,  of  a  fine  brisk  rich  flavour  ;  plant  of  very  vigorous  growth,  a  great  cropper,  and  very 
early.    Received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

9s.  per  dozen;    60s.  per  100. 


All  other  kinds  also  ready  in  small  pots,  and  rjitmers  from  open  ground. 


DESCRIPTIVE    PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 
ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 

TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 

WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  :  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS,    KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 


NEW     ENGLISH-RAISED 


Messrs.  Bell  & 

THE    NORWICH    NURSERIES, 


SEEDLING     ROSES. 

Son, 


Are  now  executing  orders  for  their  TWO  NEW  RO.SES,  raised  at  their  Nurseries,  and 
described  and  announced  below.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  here  before  being  sent  out, 
and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  as  really  distinct  novelties. 

CLIMBING    ROSE    "CATHERINE    BELL." 

Very  large  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  the  backs  of  the  petals  a  deUcate  silvery  pink,  of  exquisite  shape  and 
very  fmgr.^nt.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  of  vigorous  climbing  habit,  making  shoots  6  feet  to  8  feet  long  in  one 
season.     Figured  in  The  Garden,  March  i8,  1876. 

"  Your  Rose  Catherine  Bell  is  both  beiie  ct  grande." — Rev.  Canon  Reynolds  Hole. 
Good  Flowerino  Plants^  in  PotSj  los.  6d.  each. 

COLOURED   PLATES  ONE  SHILLING  EACH, 

HYBRID     TEA     ROSE     "MRS.     O  P I E." 

Bright  salmon-rose,  tea-scented  flowers,  with  shell-like  petals,  a  most  distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour  among 
Tea  Roses.  It  will  form  a  charming  companion  to  Madame  Falcot,  and  will  be  as  extensively  cultivated  as  that 
variety  when  well  known.     In  flower  from  May  to  November,     Figured  in  the  Floral  Magazine. 

Gooa  Flowering  Plants,  in  Pols  Js.  6d.  each. 


BELL  AND  SON,  10  &  ir,  EXCHANGE  STREET,  NORWICH. 


wm^    SUTTON'S 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 

CABBAGE. 

"^     ^  Sutton^s 

^-    SiUtYN?^       Imperiali 

'^%y^/,^^"Xjmi,?^\        The   best    Cab- 
/^  5  ^    7^^   ^vi  y  b'.ge     for     spring 

^^V   \\  ^      hrst      or      second 

,     J,    (  '  \       \t       wsQ^i.    in    July    it 

J^^L  \fT(  -  ''^f'^  will  produce  beau- 

■"^  '  '  '         I   -'  \  jL-^yf"'  Cabbages  for 

\      ^uJ^n^^"^'^   spring    use. 

'i  '       \\|l^^erl  H  e  a  d  s         cone- 

v^  \    \V  \  \    1^^^     firm,  and  of  mdd 
\       \\    \^^^     flivour. 

A  '^f^  \/  ALSO 

■^    ^  ^.ij  V.  "      'I  .4!//  Per  oz. — s,d. 

^V.^^s'lll^v     <vi\    {/.J///  Enfield    Mar- 

ket  .  ..08 
Nonpareil  ..06 
Early    Dwarf 

York  ..06 

Red    Pickling  i  o 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Sutton's  King  of  the  Cauliflowers. 

May  be  sown  in  August,  for  transplanting  in  March  and  April 

for  the  first  main  crop. 

Price,    IS.    6d.  per  packet. 

ONION.— New  Queen. 

A  vahiable.  new,  and  distinct  variety,  being  the  earliest  of 
all  Onions.  Sown  in  March  it  comes  to  maturity  in  July,  pr 
sown  in  July  it  is  fit  for  use  the  following  autumn.  It  is  of 
beautiful  mild  flavour,  and  strongly  recommended. 

Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

TJie foUmving  varieties,  smun  hi  yuly  and  August,  ivill  come 

to  a  very  lar^e  size  during  tJu  /olUnving  Spring  and 

Summer:-     '  T„o?.-!.d. 

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  (Fhe  largest  variety)      ..         ..to 

LARGE  EARLY  RED  ITALIAN  i    o 

LARGE  EARLY  WHITE   ITALIAN i    o 

GIANT  LATE  RED  ITALIAN to 

GIANT  LATE  WHITE  ITALIAN        i    o 

Vegetable  Seeds  up  to  12  ounces  in  weight  sent  by  post 
with  a  charge  of  4rf.  for  the  12  ounces,  or  2as.  worth  free  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS, 

Showing  variation  in  colour,  of  deepest  green 
and  purple,  and  brightest  gold  and  silver, 
asstiming  habits  pyramidal,  spreading,  and 
weeping ;  leaves  entire,  or  cut  and  divided 
like  Ferns,  spotted,  or  variegated — planted  in 
groups  to  show  contrast  of  form  and  colour- 
now  in  great  beanty  at  THE.  ARBORETUM, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Isleworth  Station. 

CHAS.  LEE  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

SEEDSMEN 
BY  SPECIAL   WARRANT. 

^|*^-^CARRIACE  FREE  ^-sf= 

..      mm B£/!KSS[[D  ESTABLISHMENT.     ,  , 
life'— \  /^^ 

PRICED  LISTS  POST  FREB.'" ' 
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THE     "ELIXIR, 

OR 

BUFFALO     HORN     MANURE. 

John  Wills,  f.r.h.s., 

Is  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  Manure,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  at  £44  per  ton. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  "  Elixir  "  being  the  very  best  Manure  in  present  use  for  general  purposes. 

It  is  used  largely  in  the  Vineyards  of  France  and  Italy. 
J.  WILLS  has  proved  its  efficiency  on  many  occasions,  at  each  of  his  own  Establishments,  and  beyond 
making  these  remarks,  will  say  nothing  more  in  its  favour,  but  leave  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  to 
its  value,  from  the  following 

TESTIMONIALS: 
THE    "ELIXIR,"    or    BUFFALO    HORN    MANURE. 

"  Royal  Horticiiltural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  A-ngiist  14,  1877. 

''  Dear  Sir, —  Yort,  ask  me  my  opinion  of  the  Buffalo  Horn  Dust.  I  give  it  you.  Early  in  1876  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Clapham,  se?it  a  good  sample  of  it  here  for  trial  as  manure.  It  has  been  tided  and  tested  in 
various  ways in  comparison  -with  ordinary  stable  mamire,  guano,  other  patent  majiures,  &c.,  with  fuost  satis- 
factory results.  We  have  used  it,  mixed  with  soil,  for  potting  plants,  such  as  Vines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers, 
Fuchsias,  Pelarooniums  and  various  others,  and  as  top-dressings  in  the  same  manner.  Also  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  Vine  border  last  autumn. 

"  In  each  and  all  cases,  the  deep  green  hue  which  the  foliage  soon  assumes,  and  the  great  vigour  which  is 
imparted,  is  very  striking  and  notable.  Its  light,  fibry  componeiicy  makes  it  most  suitable  for  mixing  with  the 
soil  for  potting,  and  ivhen  used  as  top-dressing  the  roots  are  soon  seen  to  pcrtneate  the  entire  mass.  In  the  case  of 
the  orchard-house  trees  and  Vines  so  treated  the  effects  are  astonishing. 

"  Ho  manure  that  we  have  ever  used  here  has  produced  resiUts  so  decided,  so  apparent  and  satisfactory. 

"  /  therefore  consider  the  Buffalo  Horn  Dust  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  mamires,  and  intetid  to  use  it 
largely.  "  I  <^in,  dear  Sir,  yoiirs  very  tndy, 

"Mr.  John  Wills!' 


■■A.  F  BARRON." 


"The  Gardens,  Heckiield,  Winchfield. 
June  eg,  1S77. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  enq\iiry  as  to  what  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  the  Horn  Matmre  I  bought  of  yo\i  some  few 
months'ago  I  am  able  to  report,  viasi  favourable.  I  have  used 
it  principally  for  Pines,  Vines,  and  Strawberries  in  Pots,  and  in 
each  case  its  effects  were  of  the  first  order.  I  am  so  convinced 
of  its  superiority  over  other  Bone  Manures  for  Vines  that  I  have 
used  this  only  in  a  new  border  I  had  to  make,  and  the  Vines  are 
making  the  most  magnificent  growth.  I  shall  be  happy  more 
fully  to  report  results  in  due  course. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very 
truly    yours.    W.    WILDSMITH,     Gardener    to     Viscount 

EvERSLElGfl." 

"J.  Wills,  Esq." 

"June  30,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sik, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  I  have  tried 
your  Horn  Manure,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  I 
have  it  mixed  in  the  soil  with  such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Geraniums,  Gloxineas,  Humea  elegans,  Neapolitan 
Violets,  and  in  each  case  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  amongst 
others  that  had  not  any  of  the  mixture,  by  their  stronger  and 
robust  habit,  a  much  more  green  and  healthier  appearance. — 
Yours  very  truly.  F.  RUTLAND,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon." 

"  Mr.  Wills." 

"The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
May  16,  1S77. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  consider  your  manure  an  excellent  fertiliser  ; 
it  is  clean  to  use,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  lasting  in  its  effects. — 
Yours  faithfully,  JOHN    WOODBRIDGE,  Gardener  to  the 

Duke  of  NoRTHtrMIlERLAND." 

"  Mr.  J.  Wills." 

"Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.,  July  6,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  tried  your  Horn  Manure  on  Dracsenas, 
Crotons,  Ixoras,  Grape  Vmes.  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
Manures  we  have  used. — Yours  faithfully, 
"  Mr.  J.  Wills."  "  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


"The  Gardens,  Crewe  Hall,  June  2,  1877. 

"Dear  Sir. — I  have  tried  the  New  Manure  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  on  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Marantas.  Ca- 
ladiums,  Anthuriums,  and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants; 
and  found  its  effects  to  be  most  beneficial  wherever  it  was  used. 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  Manure,  and  if  it  could  be 
supplied  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price,  would  (I  have  no 
doubt)  be  a  valuable  Manure  for  Vine  Borders,  as  well  as  Fruit 
Trees  and  Pot  Vines,  Pines,  Sec— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very 
truly,  WM.  WHITAKER,  Gardener  to  Lord  Crewe." 

"  Mr.  Wills."  

"  Castle  Gardens,  Arundel,  July  20,  1877. 

"  Mv  dear  Sir, — I  don't  think  I  could  do  better  than 
enclose  you  the  report  I  had  from  my  foreman  about  the 
Manure  you  kindly  sent  me.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  use  a  good 
deal  of  night  soil  mixed  with  the  best  loam  for  two  years.  You 
should  see  our  Strawberries  and  French  Beans  grown  in  it. — 
Yours  faithfully,  JOHN  WILSON,  Gardener  to  the  Duke 
OF  Norfolk." 

"Mr.  Wills." 

"  Balsams,  scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Crotons,  Chrysan- 
themums, and  Coleus  made  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
combined  with  healthy  foliage  :  the  Geraniums  having  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  flowers. — July  20,  1S77." 


"Cricket  Gardens,  July  4,  1877. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  feel  great  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  the 
result  of  my  experience  with  the  Manure  you  sent  to  me  for 
trial.  I  selected  four  plants,  equal  in  size,  of  the  following 
sorts :  -—  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  French  Beans.  Cucumber, 
Balsams,  Cockscomb,  &c.  ;  two  of  each  sort  I  potted  with  a 
mixture  of  your  Manure,  and  two  of  each  sort  I  potted  in  the 
usual  good  soil  generally  used  for  such  plants.  It  was  quite 
wonderful  to  see  the  difference  in  the  habit  and  growth  of  the 
plants  where  the  Manure  was  used  to  the  other.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  is  by  far  the  best  Manure  I  have  ever 
tried  for  plants  in"  pots. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
D.  D.  DAVIES.  Gardener  to  Lord  Bridi'ort." 

"Mr.  Wills." 


"  The  Gardens,  Coombe  Lane,  Kiogston-on-Thames, 
June  29,  1877. 
"Dear  Sir, —  In  answer  to  your  enquiry  as  to  the  Horn 
Manure,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  applied  it  to  some  early 
forced  Muscat  Vines,  that  have  their  roots  confined  in  a  very 
narrow  inside  border,  and  the  result  has  been  a  magnificent 
crop  of  Fruit,  or  what  appears  to  a  casual  observer  perfectly 
exhausted  canes.  —  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  WM. 
DENNING,  Gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough," 


"The  Gardens,  Harwood  House,  August  2,  1877. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  sample 
of  your  Hor.i  Manure  a  fair  trial.  Having  potted  a  many 
varieties  of  Greenhouse  and  other  Plants  with  the  quantity  you 
advised  me  to  do,  I  have  noticed  them  doing  well,  foliage 
healthy  and  green.  I  don't  hesitate  the  least  in  saying,  the 
Manure  will  become  a  great  acquisition  to  gardeners  when 
better  known. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  JAS.  FOWLER, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood." 

"  Mr.  Wills."  

"  Leyton,  Essex,  June  30,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  the  Horn 
Shavings  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  for  a  trial,  I  found 
a  marked  effect  on  Fuchsias  (the  only  plants  that  J  could  try 
it  on,  as  the  others  were  all  shifted).  I  believe  it  will  prove  a 
powerful  Manure,  as  the  quantity  I  used  was  only  one-eightieth. 
— With  kind  regards,  1  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Wills."  "  JAMES  SWEET." 


"  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  July  3,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  consider  your  Horn  Manure  a  very  valuable 
material  for  mixing  with  soils  for  potting  purposes.  I  have 
used  it  for  various  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  effect  is  very 
apparent  in  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage  and  robust  health  of 
the  plants,  which  were  potted  in  soil  mixed  with  your  Horn 
Manure.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  SMITH,  Gardener 
to  Baroness  Rothschild." 

"To  Mr.  Wills." 


J.    WILLS    BEGS    TO    SAY    THAT    HE    HOLDS    THE    ENTIRE    STOCK    OF    THIS    MANURE. 


JOHN    VS^ILLS,    F.R.H.S., 

(BY    SPECIAL   APPOINTMENT    NURSERYMAN,   FLORIST,    AND    BOUQUETIST    TO    HER    MAJESTY    AND    THE    ROYAL    FAMILY), 

ROYAL      EXOTIC      NURSERY     AND      WINTER     GARDEN, 

ONSLOW    CRESCENT,    SOUTH    KENSINGTON,    LONDON,   S.W. 
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i    BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS, 

m  NORWICH. 


No.  75.-MEL0N  FRAMES  and  FORCING 
FRAMES. 

The  largest  Slock  in  the  Kingdom,  ready  to  be 
despatched  on  receipt  of  order. 

These  Frames  are  made  of  the  best  red  deal,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  fitted  by  first-class  workmen  ;  24  In.  high  at  the 
back,  13  in.  high  in  front;  painted  three  coats  of  good  oil 
colour,  glazed  with  best  21-oz.  glass,  every  pane  of  which  is 
nailed  in  and  bedded  in  with  putty— the  best  method  of  glazing 
known,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Builders  and  leading 
Nurserymen  (see  The  Garden  for  January  13,  1877.  p.  30). 
Iron  handles  to  each  light,  and  an  iron  strengthening  bar 
across.     Each  light  is  6  ft.  by  4  ft ,  and  2  in.  thick. 


CASH   PRICES   (Carriage  paid). 

Length.  Widih.  £  s.  d. 

i-Iight  frame    ..         ..  4  feet  .,  6  feet  1  17     6 

2  „        , 8  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ••350 

3  It        )(        ..         ..  12  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..     4  17     6 

4  .,        .,        ..         ..  16  feet  .,  6  feet  ..  ..676 

5  I.        „        ..         ..  20  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..     7  17     6 

6  ,,        „         ,.         ..  24  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..976 

Special  Notice.— Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Sution  in 
England.  Also  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  on  Orders 
of  40J.  and  upwards, 


PIT     LIGHTS     and    SILLS     for     BRICK 
WALLS    on    EARTH    BANKS. 


FIT    LIGHTS    AND    FRAMES, 

Complete  for  fixing  on  Brickwork,  made  in  two  sizes  oi  lights 
to  work  6  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches  thick,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet  2J2  inches  thick,  lights  glazed  with  21-02.  British  sheet 
glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4J2  inches  by  3  inches,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought-iron 
handle  to  each  light,  acd  strengthening  bar  across. 

CJ  SH      FRICES. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  hatlway  Station  in  England  and  IVales, 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgtnv,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES.  ^  ^  ^ 

With  2  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feel,  8  feet  long  by  6feet  wide  2  16  o 
With  3  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  by6  feet  wide  430 
With  4  lighth,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by  6  feel  wide  5  10  o 
With  2  lights.  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         . .  . .         , .         . .    3  lo  o 

With  3  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  fe«t,  12  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..520 

With  4  lights.  7  feet  6  inches  by  ^  feet,  16  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide C  14  o 

Longer  lengths  at  cluaper  rates. 

PRICES       ON      APPLICATION. 

Ercakage  seldom  occurs.     Should  any  glass  be  broken,  we  will 
ser.d  sufficient  to  replace  it,  carriage  free. 


Catalogue  0/ every  description  0/ Horticultural  Building, 
post  free f  24  stamps. 


PLANT  PRESERVER  LISTS.    MELON  KKAME  LISTS. 
GREENHOUSE  LISTS,  POST  FREE, 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1877. 


Per  packet — 5.   d. 

CALCEOLARIA,   Williams'  Superb    Strain,  5^-. 

3s.  6d.t  25.  6ti.,  and     1     6 
From  Capt,  Cosens,  Aherystwith,  May  13,  1877. 
"  The  Calceolarias,  from  the  seed  Capt.    Cosens  had  from 
Mr.  Williams  last  year,  have  been  greatly  admired — they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired." 


PRIMULA,  Williams'  Superb  Strain,  Red,  White, 

or  Mixed S-^-,  3^.  6<^.,  is.  td. ,  and     i     6 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS     FIMBRIATA     COCCINEA 

(new),  colour  brilliant  scarlet  with  bright  sulphur  eye, 
exquisitely  fringed  and  of  great  substance      . .         ..50 

Frosn^lt.  F.  YiYM-iHi^G.  Gardener  to}.  Fenton,  Esq.,  I'dri/s/t^j', 
February  26,  1877. 
"Dear  Sir,  —  I  may  inform  you  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Flower  Show,  held  last  November,  I  took  the 
ist  prize,  with  twelve  Primulas,  six  red  and  six  white,  in  the 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  with  seeds  supplied  by  you," 


BOTJLTON    &    PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS,    NORWICH. 


CIMERARIA,  Weatherill'a  Extra  Choice  Strain, 

5J.,  3J.  6c/,,  25.  Cd*.,  and     i     6    [ 

From  Mr.  J.  West,  Gardener,  C/uadon  Park,  May  21,  1877.    [ 

'■  Sir, — Your  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  have  now  been  in 
bloom  some  time,  have  been  and  are  now  the  admiration  of  all 
that  have  seen  them,  and  are  considered  by  gardeners  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  Habit  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  quite  equal  to  the  drawiuR  in  your  catalogue." 

CYCLAMEN    PER3ICUM    GIQANTEUM 

(new) . .         . .         . .  . .         . .     2j.  6(/.  and     5     o 

Do.,       do.,       do.|       Williams'  Superb  Strain, 

$s. ,  3J.  6(/. ,  IS.  6d,  and     i     6 


VIOTOBIA  and  FABADIS£  NXTBSERIES, 
Upper  Holloway,  Loudon,  N. 


-^srij 


?^=i:3=»-- 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  iS,   1877. 


STONEHENGE. 

You  cross  the  thin-skinned  Wiltshire  hills 
from  Salisbury,  perhaps,  and  past  the 
mount  and  fortress  of  Old  Sarum,  and  find 
yourself  on  Salisbury  Plain— a  wide  expanse  of 
turf,  patched  here  and  there  of  late  years  with 
ploughed  fields.  Presently  you  see  in  the  dis- 
tance a  group  of  objects,  larger  and  browner 
than  sheep,  and  motionless  upon  the  plain. 
These  are  the  stones  of  the  pre-Roman  temple 
of  Stonehenge— the  egg,  as  Emerson  very  aptly 
said,  from  which  all  our  English  churches  have 
proceeded. 

This  first  of  British  temples  stands,  in  im- 
pressive solitude,  as  mysterious  as  Troy,  with- 
out recorded  history,  and  at  present  without 
a  Homer  to  invent  for  it  a  story.  Within  a 
circle  of  3  miles  about  Stonehenge  there  are 
160  mounds  or  barrows,  green  bosses  on  the 
plain.  The  other  objects  round  about  may  be 
a  haystack,  and  perhaps  a  shepherd  every  mile 
or  two,  tending  his  sheep.  There  are  now 
ninety-four  stones,  diminished  from  the  sup- 
posed ifo  of  the  original  temple.  We  know 
little  more  of  this  surprising  monument  than 
sight  and  surmise  have  revealed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  several  broken  circles.  The  outer 
circle,  when  complete,  appears  to  have  been 
built  on  the  simple  plan  of  uprights  connected 
by  a  lintal.  Its  remaining  stones  are  all  of  the 
hard,  native  sandstone,  called  grey  wether,  from 
the  Marlborough  Downs.  It  has  been  said  that 
of  all  these  blocks  the  sacrificial  stone  is  alone 
capable  of  resisting  fire.  Those  of  the  now 
broken  and  much  confused  inner  circle,  are  of 
igneous  rock,  generally  syenite ;  and  there 
are  three  stones  of  the  ruined  inner  ellipse  of 
greenstone,  and  one  of  hard  siliceous  schist,  all 
of  which  may  have  been  obtained  in  Pembroke- 
shire and  Carnarvonshire ;  but  how  did  the 
barbarians  of  2000  years  ago,  or  more,  manage 
to  transport  them  ?  The  question  occurred  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  when  writing  his  Arcadia  at 
Wilton  House.     He  says  in  simple  verse  : — 

"  Near  Wilton  sweet,  huge  heaps  of  stones  are  found, 
But  so  confused  that  neither  any  eye 
Can  count  them  just,  nor  reason  reason  try 
What  force  brought  them  to  so  unUkely  ground." 

The  larks  are  generally  soaring  and  singing 
here,  on  fine  days,  after  January ;  and  Mr. 
Emerson's  companion,  on  a  visit  here,  a  certain 
Mr.  "C,"  is  reported  to  have  solaced  himself 
with  a  cigar,  not  knowing  how  to  sing,  and  to 
have  remarked  sententiously,  with  his  back 
against  a  large  tlat  stone— for  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  wind  that  day — "  the  larks  which  were 
hatched  last  year,  and  the  wind  which  was 
hatched  many  thousand  years  ago!"  The 
grand  entrance  of  this  roofless  temple  is  placed 
exactly  north-east,  as  all  the  gates  of  the  old 
cavern  temples  are. 

The  visitor  will  observe  that  the  builders  of 
our  liritish  Sphynx  understood  the  simple  and 
primeval  method  of  forming  a  joint  by  means 
of  the  tenon  and  mortise.  He  may  not  perhaps 
discover  much  else  unaided.  The  writer's  dis- 
coveries, it  appears,  are  all  wrong.  It  may  be 
so  ;  some  other  interpretation  may  be  put  on 
what  he  saw,  but  he  certainly  made  out  what 
seemed  to  him  the  traces  of  an  e-irly  and  exten- 
sive scheme  of  geometric  gardening,  marked 
upon  the  downs,  without  and  about  the  temple. 

This  idea,  however,  has  not  occurred  to  the 
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antiquarians,  who  find  in  these  obscure  marks 
an  "avenue  or  via  sacra  and  a  ciirsits,"  the 
former  being  the  entrance  to  the  cluster  of 
stone  circles  and  the  latter  a  hippodrome. 
What  they  call  an  avenue  is  what  gardeners 
might  call  a  ribbon,  the  turl  of  which  is  slightly 
raised,  and  extends  594  yards  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  grand  entrance.  It  then  divides  into 
two  branches  which  lead,  severally,  to  a  row  of 
barrows  and  to  the  cursus,  which  might  have 
been  at  one  time  an  extensive  bowling  green. 
This  beautifully  flat  and  artificially  formed  lawn 
is  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Stonehenge.  It  is 
3036  yards  long  by  no  yards  broad,  and 
bounded  by  banks  and  ditches.  This  would 
fit  in  well  with  horticultural  arrangements. 

Then  there  are  the  "outer"  and  "inner" 
circles  at  Stonehenge  :  these  are  the  very  words 
of  the  best  authorities,  and  so  in  the  Regent's 
Park  there  is  the  "  outer  circle "  embracing 
the  whole,  and  the  "  inner  circle  "  which  sur- 
rounds the  Botanic  Gardens,  that  plot  of 
iS  acres  only  which  is  so  much  magni- 
fied in  appearance  by  the  skilful  hiding  of 
the  boundaries  and  by  admirable  landscape 
gardening.  One  cannot,  but  observe  these 
similarities,  and  it  is  a  refreshing  thought  that 
the  great  heathen  temple,  where  human  life  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  on  the  "  sacrificial 
stone,"  may  have  been,  after  all,  a  place  of 
innocent  recreation,  partially  devoted  by  the 
Druids  to  horticultural  purposes. 

There  is  always  a  dilBculty  about  ruins.  In 
the  gardens  just  referred  to,  if  we  may  notice 
the  rockwork,  which  is  imperfect  for  want  of 
more  dignified  materials,  many  persons  must 
have  admired  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
the  clinkers  and  fused  bricks.  Clearly  these 
piled  heaps  are  rockwork  though  they  are 
formed  of  spoiled  bricks  ;  but  imagine  the  little 
ruin  down,  its  arches  broken,  and  its  Peri- 
winkle torn  away — what  sort  of  building  would 
you  think  had  stood  there  previous  to  its  mis- 
fortune ?  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  sur- 
mise ;  nor  could  you  tell,  in  the  absence  of 
records,  who  built  it.  You  might  suppose  it 
the  work  of  a  committee.  You  might  guess 
that  sandstone  and  granite  were  not  within 
their  reach.  You  might  imagine  the  materials 
were  conveyed  in  carts,  and  had  not  travelled 
far.  But  this  would  be  all  guesswork ;  as  in 
the  case  of  many  an  antiquarian  discourse  about 
Stonehenge.  The  inventive  GeoiTrey  of  Mon- 
mouth entered  Stonehenge  in  his  romantic  his- 
tory as  a  monument  set  up  in  honour  of  some 
British  nobles  slain  on  this  spot  by  Hengist. 
Inigo  Jones  explained  it  as  a  Roman  work. 
Davies  maintains  it,  in  his  Celtic  Researches,  to 
be  identical  in  style  and  design  with  the  East 
Indian  temples  of  the  sun.  Stukeley  commits 
an  heroic  anacronism,  and  speaks  of  "  the 
Deity  who  made  the  world  by  the  scheme  of 
Stonehenge."  'Y\itcursus,\iS  considers,  stretches 
across  the  plain  like  a  line  of  latitude  upon  the 
globe,  and  the  meridian  line  of  Stonehenge 
passes  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the  cursus. 
The  Druids,  according  to  Stukeley,  were  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  possessed  the  magnet, 
and  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geometry. 
Mr.  Brown,  a  local  antiquary,  placed  Mr. 
Emerson  on  the  "  sacrificial"  stone,  and  bade 
him  notice  from  that  position  that  the  top  of 
the  "  astronomical "  stone  ranged  with  the  sky 
line.  He  then  informed  him  that  the  sun  rises, 
at  the  summer  solstice,  exactly  over  the  top  of 
that  stone.  In  other  Druidical  temples  there  is 
an  "  astronomical "  stone  in  the  same  relative 
position. 

There  is  a  legend  of  Salisbury  Plain  that 
Stonehenge  was  built  by  a  certain  personage, 
whose  doings  were  watched  by  a  friar.  While 
putting  the  great  stones  together  in  this  solitary 
place,  and  talking  to  himself  (as  solitary  workers 
sometimes  do),  this  very  busy  personage  ob- 
served that  the  method  of  his  working  would 


always  remain  a  puzzle.  "  That's  more  than 
thee  can  tell  ! "  cried  the  Friar,  in  the  usual 
Wiltshire  dialect.  The  moment  the  incautious 
words  were  uttered  he  fled  for  his  life.  A  great 
stone,  now  lying  apart  from  the  area  of  the 
building,  followed  him,  and  has  since  been 
called  the  Friar's  Heel. 

We  spoke  of  guesswork,  but  the  guesswork 
of  the  learned  is  something  more,  and  an  in- 
tense interest  attaches  to  their  explorations  of 
the  sources  of  language,  history,  or  religion.  It 
is  significant  that  the  old  Gaelic  word  for  a 
stone  circle  of  the  Stonehenge  type  is  clachan, 
which  means,  as  every  traveller  in  the  High- 
lands knows,  a  church.  H.  Evershed. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

ANliMONE  FULGENS,  Rev.  Hovt.^  i^17t  P-  270. — A 
coloured  figure  of  this  very  beautiful  sotht  Anemone. 

X  Aquilegia  ccerulea  hybrida,  Floral  Maga- 
dne^  tab.  271, — A  charming  hybrid  raised  by  Mr, 
Douglas  from  A*  ccerulea,  crossed  with  chrysantha. 
The  sepals  are  pale  violet  coloured,  the  petals  prim- 
rose yellow.  When  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  these  flowers  deservedly  excited  the  greatest 
attention. 

Azalea  imbricata,  Illustr,  HoriicoUy  t.  281. — 
This  is  the  double  white  Azalea,  of  which  we  gave 
an  illustration  at  p.  817,  vol.  v. 

Carissa  grandiflora,  a.  D.C,  Bol.  Mag.^  tab. 
6307. — A  very  pretty  evergreen  bush  with  white 
fragrant,  salver-shaped  flowers,  2  inches  across,  deep 
green  leaves,  and  forked  axUliary  spines.  It  is  a 
native  of  Natal,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  natives.  It  requires 
warm  greenhouse  treatment.  It  flowered  at  Kew  in 
May. 

Ceropegia  Barklvi,  Hook,  fil.,  Bol.  Mag.^ 
t-  6315. — A  species  with  a  tuberous  root-stock, 
climbing  stems,  opposite  lanceolate  white-veined 
leaves ;  and  flowers  scarcely  2  inches  long,  with  a 
narrow,  curved,  pinkish  tube,  dilated  into  a  globose 
base,  and  expanded  above  into  a  funnel-shaped  limb, 
diviped  into  five  long  filiform  segments,  coherent  at 
the  incurved  tips.  It  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
from  the  Morley  Mission  Station  in  the  Transkei  dis- 
trict to  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  May, 

Crocus  alatAnicus,  Semenov.,  Garienfi. 
t  906. — A  spring-flowering  Crocus,  with  fibro- 
membranous  coats ;  linear  leaves,  with  a  central  white 
band  ;  small  white  flowers,  with  an  orange  eye  ;  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  sepals  marked  with  delicate 
purple  striations.     Native  of  the  mountains  of  Alatan, 

Dendrobium  Wardianum,  ///.  Hort.i  t.  277.— 
The  form  here  represented  is  the  slender- stemmed 
one,  in  which  the  nodes  are  not  prominent,  and  the 
flowers,  generally  speaking,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
knotted  variety.  The  difference  is  accounted  for, 
according  to  M.  Andre,  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
importations  came  from  Assam,  the  latter  from 
Burmah. 

Double  Pyrethrums,  Flo7'al  Mag,^  t.  271. — 
Three  forms  of  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  rosy  lilac  ; 
Amethyst,  lilac  j  and  Placida,  white.  The  flowers 
are  very  double,  globose,  and  likely  to  be  effective 
en  -iiiasscy  but  individually  they  are  too  formal  to  be 
beautiful. 

Epidendrum  Sophronitis,  Rchb.  f..  Boi.  Mag., 
t.  6314. — Described  incur  columns  in  1S67,  p.  655. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  flowered  in  June  from 
specimens  received  from  M,  Linden.  The  flowers 
are  in  groups  of  two — three,  each  li^  inch  in  diameter, 
yellowish  green,  mottled  with  violet ;  lip  tongue- 
shaped,  with  a  green  edge  and  a  purple  tip. 

Hemitelia  guianensis,  var.  Parad/E,  Illusl. 
Hort.f  t.  280. — A  Tree  Fern,  with  trunk  of  moderate 
height,  clothed  with  adventitious  roots.  The  young 
fronds  are  covered  with  grey  pubescence,  which  is  lost 
as  the  plants  get  older.  The  petioles  are  grooved, 
and  are  provided  at  the  base  with  short  prickles. 
The  fronds,  9  feet  high,  are  bipinnate,  with  opposite 
sessile  pinnae.  The  variety  is  one  of  M.  Andre's 
discoveries. 

Hybrid  Begonias,  Jll.  Hort,  t.  278.— This  is  a 
plate  representing  flowers  of  five  varieties  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  viz.,  Souvenir  de  Louis  van  Hoiitte,  Benj. 
Williams,  Meirsschaert,  Fr,  Desbois,  and  Comtesse 
de  Gomer,  all  except  the  last,  which  is  white,  have 


flowers  of  various  shades  of  red,  but  varying  much  in 
size  and  breadth  of  petal. 

Kniphofia  Quartiniana,  Richard,  Garienjl,^ 
t.  907,  — An  Abyssinian  species,  like  the  old  favour- 
ite Tritoma,  but  with  broader  recurved  leaves  and 
spikes  of  orange-yellow  flowers. 


DESTRUCTIVE    INSECTS'    BILL. 

The  following  Bill  for  preventing  the  introduction 
and  spreading  of  insects  destructive  to  crops,  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament : — 
Great  Britain. 

1.  The  Lords  and  others  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Privy  Council)  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  Orders 
as  they  think  expedient  for  preventing  the  introduction 
into  Great  Britain  of  the  insect  designated  as  Doryphora 
decemlineata,  and  commonly,  called  the  Colorado 
beetle. 

Any  such  Order,  if  the  Privy  Council  think  fit,  may 
prohibit  or  regulate  the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of 
Potatos,  or  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  Potatos,  or  other 
vegetable  substance,  or  other  article,  brought  from  any 
place  out  of  Great  Britain,  the  landing  whereof  may 
appear  to  the  Privy  Council  likely  to  introduce  the  said 
insect  into  Great  Britain,  and  may  direct  or  authorise 
the  destruction  of  any  such  article,  if  landed. 

If  any  person  lands  or  attempts  to  land  any  article  in 
contravention  of  any  Order  under  this  Act,  such  article 
shall  be  hable  to  be  forfeited  in  like  manner  as  goods  the 
importation  whereof  is  prohibited  by  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  customs  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  ;  and  the  person  so 
offending  shall  be  Uable,  according  to  those  Acts,  to 
such  penalties  as  are  imposed  on  persons  importing  or 
attempting  to  import  goods  the  importation  whereof  is 
prohibited  by  those  Acts. 

2.  The  Privy  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  Orders  as  they  think  expedient  for  preventing  the 
spreading  in  Great  Britain  of  the  said  insect. 

Any  such  Order  may,  if  the  Privy  Council  think  fit, 
direct  or  authorise  the  removal  or  destruction  of  any 
crop  of  Potatos  or  other  crop  or  substance  on  which  the 
said  insect  in  any  stage  of  existence,  is  found,  or  to  or 
by  means  of  which  the  said  insect  may  appear  to  the 
Privy  Council  likely  to  spread,  and  .the  entering  on  any 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  such  removal  or  destruction,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  any  examination  or  inquiry  authorised 
by  the  Order,  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  the  Order. 

Any  such  Order  may,  if  the  Privy  Council  think  fit, 
prohibit  the  selling,  or  exposing  or  offering  for  sale,  of 
living  specimens  of  the  said  insect,  in  any  stage  of  exist- 
ence, or  the  distribution  in  any  other  manner  of  such 
specimens. 

Any  such  Order  may  impose  penalties  for  offences 
against  the  Order,  not  exceeding  ;^io  for  any  offence  ; 
and  those  penalties  shall  by  virtue  of  this  Act  be  recover- 
able, with  costs,  on  summary  conviction  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  shall  be  applied  as  penalties 
recovered  under  the  Contagious  Dise:ises  (Animals)  Act, 
1869,  are  apphcable. 

3.  Where  by  any  order  under  this  Act,  the  Privy 
Council  direct  or  authorise  the  removal  or  destruction 
of  any  crop,  they  may  direct  or  authorise  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Local  Authority  of  compensation  for 
the  crop  ;  and  the  Local  Authority  shall  pay  the 
same,  subject  and  according  to  the  following  pro- 
visions : — (i).  In  the  case  of  a  crop  on  which  the 
said  insect,  in  any  stage  of  existence,  is  found,  the  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
crop.  (2).  In  every  other  case  the  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  {3). 
The  value  of  the  crop  shall  in  each  case  be  taken  to  be 
the  value  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  crop 
would  have  had  at  the  time  of  its  removal  or  destruc- 
tion. (4).  The  Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
require  the  value  of  the  crop  to  be  ascertained  by  their 
officers  or  by  arbitration.  (5).  The  Local  Authority 
may,  if  they  think  fit.  withhold  compensation  if,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  crop,  the  owner  or  the  person  having  charge 
thereof,  has,  in  their  judgment,  done  anything  in  contra- 
vention of,  or  failed  to  do  anything  in  compliance  with, 
any  Order  under  this  Act. 

4.  The  Local  Authorities  under  the  Contagioua 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  with  their  respective  dis-* 
tricts,  local  rates,  clerks,  and  committees,  shall  be,  in 
like  manner,  Local  Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

The  Privy  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  require  a 
Local  Authority  to  carry  into  effect  any  Order  of  the 
Privy  Council  under  this  Act. 

The  expenses  incurred  and  compensation  paid  by  a 
Local  Authority  in  pursuance  of  any  Order  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  by  them  out  of  the  local  rate. 

Every  Local  Authority  shall  keep,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Privy  Council  Irora  time  to  time  by  Ordef 
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direct,  a  record  relative  to  proceedings  in  pursuance  of 
any  Order  under  this  Act,  stating  the  date  of  the  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  crop  or  substance,  and  other 
proper  particulars,  which  record  shall  be  admitted  in 
evidence. 

5.  Every  Order  of  the  Privy  Council  under  this  Act 
shall  be  published,  if  it  relates  to  England,  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  if  it  relates  to  Scotland,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Gazette;  save  that,  where  the  Order  affects  only  specified 
lands,  the  insertion  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Gazette  (as  the  case  may  require)  of  a  notice  of  the 
making  of  the  Order  shall  be  sufficient. 

Any  Order  of  the  Privy  Council  under  this  Act  shall 
be  published  by  any  Local  Authority,  to  whom  it  is  sent 
by  the  Privy  Council  for  publication,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Privy  Council  direct,  and  subject  to,  or  in  the 
absence  of,  any  such  direction,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Local  Authority  think  sufficient  and  proper  to  insure 
publicity. 

6.  The  powers  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Privy 
Council  may  be  exercised  by  any  two  or  more  of  the 
Lords  and  others  of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  as  regards 
the  making  of  Orders  affecting  only  specified  lands,  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Lord  President  or  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Ireland. 

7.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
Ireland,  as  if  Ireland  were  named  therein  instead  of 
Great  Britain,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  oi  this 
aectioQ  :  (1).  The  powers  conferred  on  the  Privy  Council 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Lord-Lieuienant,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors,  of  Ireland,  acting  by  the  advice 
of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland.  {2).  The 
Local  Authorities  shall  be  the  boards  of  guardians  of 
the  several  poor-law  unions.  (3).  The  expenses  incurred 
and  compensation  paid  by  a  Local  Authority  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  union  out  of  union  funds  ; 
that  is  to  say,  out  of  any  money  in  his  hands,  to  the 
credit  of  the  guardians  of  the  union,  and  if  there  is  not 
bullicient  money  in  his  hands,  then  out  of  the  money 
next  received  by  him  and  placed  to  their  credit.  (4). 
Penalties  (other  than  penalties  recoverable  under  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  Customs)  shall  be  recovered  in  a 
:.ummary  manner,  and  shall  be  applied  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fines  Act  (Ireland),  1851,  and  any  Act 
amending  the  same.  (5).  Orders  shall  be  published  in 
the  Dublin  Gazette. 

General. 
o.  Every  Order  under  this  Act  shall  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Pariiament  within  ten  days  after  the 
making  thereof,  if  Pariiament  is  then  sitting,  and  if  not, 
then  witliin  ten  days  after  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

9.  The  expenses  of  the  execution  of  this  Act,  other 
than  expenses  and  compensation  paid  by  Local 
Authorities,  shall  be  paid  out  of  money  to  be  provided 
by  Parliament. 

10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Destructive  Insects 
Act,  1877. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEVV. 

iCoitcluded/rom  p.  i68.) 
Tobacco. — The  manufacture  of  cigars  in  Jamaica, 
which,  as  stated  in  my  reports  for  1871  and  1873, 
<i«es  much,  if  not  everything,  to  the  exertions  of 
the  late  Governor,  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  establishment,  has  already  attained 
great  importance  ;  the  supply  which  in  former  years 
sufliced  only  for  consumption  in  the  island  being  now 
so  great,  that  a  large  sale  is  steadily  maintained  in 
London.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  urged  in  so 
many  reports,  that  well-directed  eftorls  on  the  part 
of  West  Indian  colonists,  especially  if  stimulated  by 
such  enlightened  governors  as  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned,  cannot  fail  to  be  remunerative. 

Tobacco  and  cigars  have  also  been  sent  to  Kew 
for  report  by  His  Excellency  William  Robinson,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas.  Although  not  at  present 
fullilling  the  conditions  necessary  for  being  readily 
saleable  in  the  English  market,  the  report  obtained 
upon  them  was  not  without  promise. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  well-knov/n  Lattakia  Tobacco.  With  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Eldridge,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Beyrout,  and  of  iJr.  Post,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  plant  cultivated  in  the 
Lattakia  district  is  not,  as  generally  stated,  identical 
with  Turkish  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  rustica),  but  is  a 
variety  of  N.  Tabacum,  while  it  owes  its  peculiar 
qualities  to  being  exposed  during  the  process  of  curing 
to  the  smoke  of  various  species  of  Oak  wood.  A  note 
on  the  subject  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer  to  the  Journal  of  the  Linnmit  Society 
(Botany,  vol,  xv.,  pp.  246,247). 


At  the  request  of  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  Jervois, 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  seed  of  Lattakia, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Orinoco  Tobacco  have  been 
procured  and  forwarded  to  Singapore  for  cultivation 
in  that  colony.  A  similar  collection  has  also  been 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 

The  whole  of  the  museums  are  in  a  most  crowded 
condition.  No.  1  has  long  been  waiting  for  the 
relief  which  throwing  out  the  staircase  at  the  back 
would  give  to  it.  No.  3  contains  quite  as  many 
objects  as  there  is  room  to  properly  display,  having 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  proper  thorough- 
fares on  crowded  days. 

The  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  vegetable 
teratology  and  pathology  is  steadily  developing,  and 
has  been  largely  added  to  by  gifts,  especially  from 
Miss  Ormerod  and  Dr.  Masters.  It  will  soon  require 
the  entire  space  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  at  present 
placed. 

Dr.  Hugo  Midler  has  published,  in  German,  an  ex- 
haustive and  most  valuable  treatise  on  paper  materials 
amongst  the  reports  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  Dr. 
MiiUer  largely  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  the 
Kew  museums  during  its  preparation.  It  will  no 
doubt  long  remain  the  standard  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  I  trust  that  a  translation  may  be  pub- 
lished for  English  use. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  most  graciously 
placed  at  our  disposal  the  large  collections  of  fruits, 
seeds,  woods,  &c.,  collected  during  his  Indian  tour. 
These  specimens  were  materially  enhanced  in  value 
for  the  purposes  of  our  museums  by  H.R.H.'s  ex- 
pressly stipulating  that  we  should  be  entirely  free  from 
any  conditions  in  introducing  the  specimens  into  our 
arranged  collections. 

Physiological  Laboratory. — The  physiological 
laboratory  which  the  Royal  Gardens  owe  to  the 
munificence  of  T.  J.  Phillips  Jodrell,  Esq.,  M.A., 
and  the  commencement  of  which  I  reported  last  year, 
has  been  completed,  and  though  as  yet  only  partially 
provided  with  the  necessary  equipment,  has  been 
already  used  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  researches  on  the  con- 
ditions by  means  of  which  the  minute  organisms  (Bac- 
teria), the  germs  of  which  are  always  present  in  the 
air,  and  which  determine  putrefactive  changes  in  in- 
fusions of  organic  substances,  can  be  efTectually  ex- 
cluded from  them  {Proceetliiigs  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
Jan.  18,  1S77).  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  which 
were  intrusted  to  the  Assistant  Director,  have  been 
pronounced  by  both  English  and  Continental  autho- 
rities to  be  (considering  the  size)  more  convenient 
than  those  of  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind 
known  to  them. 

Two  other  physiological  researches  have  been 
carried  on  at  Kew  during  the  past  year,  although  the 
laboratory  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  avail- 
able for  them.  Professor  liurdon-Sanderson  has  con- 
tinued his  examination  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of 
the  leaf  of  Venus'  Flytrap— Dionrea  muscipula  l,Pro- 
cecJins!  of  the  Royctl  Society,  Dec.  14,  1876),  and  Mr. 
S.  H.  Vines,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
has  studied  the  digestive  ferment  of  Nepenthes 
{Jounml  of  the  Linncan  Society,  ml  xv.,  pp.  427— 
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I  may  also  mention  here  that  leaves  of  Chameerops 
humilis  have  been  supplied  to  Dr.  Hugo  Midler, 
F.RS.,  for  the  purposes  of  an  investigation,  which 
has  led  to  the  detection  in  them  of  a  peculiar  sugar, 
Quercite,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  Palms  was 
altogether  unknown. 

Herbarium.— The  new  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  herbarium  is  in  a  very  advanced  state. 
It  will  consist  of  a  hall  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
present  house.  The  whole  of  the  latter  will  be  pre- 
served, except  the  drawing-room,  a  single  apartment 
that  was  added  on  to  its  north  side,  and  which  has 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  hall,  which 
is  85  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad,  and  contains  two 
galleries  10  feet  broad  running  round  it.  The  gal- 
leries will  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
ground  lloor  by  two  circular  iron  staircases  placed 
one  at  each  end  of  the  building.  On  each  floor  there 
will  be  an  entrance  from  the  old  building,  closed  by 
double  iron  fire-proof  doors.  The  long  sides  of  the 
building  will  be  lighted  with  forty-eight  windows, 
eight  on  each  floor  on  each  side.  The  cabinets  for 
holding  the  specimens  will  be  arranged  in  blocks 
8  feet  high,  of  two  tiers  projecting  like  buttresses 
between  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  and  gal- 
leries, thus  accommodating  the  greatest  number  of 
cabinets  with  the  least  loss  of  space— a  very  import- 


ant consideration  considering  the  extent  of  the  collec- 
tion and  the  time  that  would  be  otherwise  lost  in 
consulting  it.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
cabinets  is  upwards  of  600,  and  the  estimated  nujnber 
of  specimens  contained  in  the  whole  is  now  consider- 
ably over  1,000,000,  reckoning  as  one  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  plant  from  the  same  locality. 

Tne  whole  building  will  be  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes.  Water-mains  charged  at  high  pressure,  suffi- 
cient to  throw  a  jet  more  than  the  height  of  the  whole 
building,  will  be  carried  to  each  floor.  When  com- 
plete the  old  building  will  be  cleared  out ;  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  combustible  fittings  and  woodwork  re- 
moved, and  the  rooms  arranged  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  library  and  of  persons,  besides  the 
staff,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  collections. 

Very  extensive  collections  and  contributions  have 
been  received  at  the  herbarium  (chiefly  by  gift)  during 
the  past  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  J.  J.  Bennett, 
F.  R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Australian  herbarium  of  his 
predecessor,  Robert  Brown,  made  during  Flinders' 
survey  of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  is  being  divided 
between  the  British  iMuseum  (which  retains  the  first 
set),  the  herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  The  first  instalment 
of  this  valuable  collection  has  been  received,  and 
comprises  nearly  900  species. 

The  herbarium  of  the  late  Giles  Munby  has  been 
presented  by  his  daughters,  and  is  of  great  extent  and 
value,  especially  as  regards  the  Algerian  flora,  of 
which  he  was,  after  Shaw  and  Desfontaines,  the  first 
efficient  explorer.  This  herbarium  is  not  only  very 
extensive  but  is  the  authority  for  the  only  complete 
list  of  the  Algerian  flora  which  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished, of  which  three  editions  in  all  have  appeared 
(1847,  1859,  1866),  comprising  descriptions  of  various 
new  species. 

Very  considerable  and  important  accessions  con- 
tlnue  to  be  derived  from  the  herbarium  formed  by 
Baron  von  Mueller  in  Victoria,  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  in  furtherance  of  the  F/om 
Australieitsis,  with  the  permission  to  retain  dupli- 
cates. There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  world  of 
equal  extent  and  possessing  as  much  of  interest  as 
Australia,  which  has,  through  the  almost  unaided 
exertions  of  one  man,  been  so  successfully  explored 
botanically  as  has  this  by  Baron  von  Mueller. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  graciously  pre- 
sented the  herbarium  formed  by  his  botanical  col- 
lector (Mr.  Mudd)  during  his  visit  to  India. 

The  botanical  collections  of  the  Challenger  expedi- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Moseley  have  all  been  received  at 
Kew,  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  arranged  and 
distributed.  Those  received  during  the  past  year 
have  been  chiefly  from  Japan,  the  Society  and  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Juan  Fernandez,  Chili,  and  Patagonia. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON   THE  FLOW 

OF  THE  SAP. 

I  HOPE  the  lateness  of  these  remarks  maybe  excused, 
but  as  I  did  not  see  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
July  21,  until  the  beginning  of  August,  I  did  not 
know  the  gist  of  Mr.  Murray's  paper  until  I  saw  it  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  However,  it  is  better  late 
than  never,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  now,  with  your 
permission,  we  will  examine  Mr.  Murray's  paper,  and 
see  how  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  him  in  his  experi- 
ments and  in  his  reasoning  thereon,  and  how  far  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  into  the  correctness,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  theory  which  he  propounds. 

First,  then,  his  experiments  and  his  deductions 
therefrom.  These  are  fully  stated  at  p.  72  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here. 

In  reading  over  his  description  of  the  experiment 
on  the  Grape  Vine,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 
that — according  to  Mr.  Murray's  own  theory — the 
flow  of  sap  upward  was  broken  by  the  nick.  The 
nutritive  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  was  cut  ofl', 
and  another  fluid- Mr.  Murray's  Lithia  and  Litmus 
solution — substituted  in  its  room.  This  Mr.  Murray 
considers  ascended,  but  did  not  descend  as  orthodoxy 
says  it  should,  and  from  this  i^lr.  Murray  considers 
that  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  really  no 
descent  of  sap  at  all  in  most  plants— at  least  in  all 
plants  similar  to  those  operated  on.  Now  we  are  at 
an  utter  loss  to  understand  how  he  is  justified  in  his 
conclusions.     According  to  Sach's  llieory  of  ascent, 
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and  descent,  what   Mr.  Murray  describes  as  having 
taken  place  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 

Both  theories  agree  in  this,  that  the  soil  must  furnish 
nutritnt  matter  to  the  roots  as  food  to  the  plant.  The 
old  theory  is  that  mineral  food  alone  is  essential,  and 
that  the  carbon  is  derived,  at  least  chiefly,  from  the 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Murray  says  that  all  the  food  enters 
by  the  roots.  According  to  either  theory,  but  more 
especially  according  to  that  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  expe- 
riment was  calculated  to  lead  to  error.  The  solutions 
used  were  not  plant  food,  not  even  according  to  the 
theory  which  indicates  that  a  few  simple  salts  are 
sufficient  for  nutritive  purposes,  far  less  according 
to  that  advanced  by  Mr.  Murray, 

According  to  the  received  ideas  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology, a  plant  which  gets  nothing  but  water  will  only 
live,  and  not  grow— the  roots  will  draw  in  the  water, 
and  the  leaves  will  evaporate  it ;  hence  there  can  be 
no  current  save  an  upward  one.  Supposing  that  the 
theory  which  Mr.  Murray  attempts  to  upset  is  right — 
that  there  is  an  ascent  and  a  descent  of  sap — accord- 
ing to  that  theory,  a  return  of  sap  under  the  condition 
afforded  by  Mr.  Murray  is  an  utter  impossibility,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  return.  According  to  the  old 
theory,  there  was  nothing  in  the  solution  supplied  by 
Mr.  Murray  to  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  in 
the  leaf  to  form  descending  sap.  Before  Mr.  Murray 
is  entitled  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  descend- 
ing sap  he  ought  to  supply  a  living  plant  with  food, 
not  merely  water  with  lithia  or  litmus  in  it,  before  he 
can  even  lay  claim  to  have  made  a  fair  and  trustworthy 
experiment.  His  present  experiment  only  proves  that 
a  plant  is  merely  a  capillary  sponge  when  supplied 
with  water  only.  Any  experiments  which  we  have 
read  of,  and  any  which  we  ourselves  have  made  on 
thissamesubject  and  for  the  same  purpose,  werejust  the 
opposite  of  Mr.  Murray's,  the  solution  being  nutrient, 
and  the  results  were  different,  as  one  might  expect. 
We  may  have  more  to  say  of  these  at  another  place. 

Again,  we  are  at  loss  to  understand  how  his  experi- 
ment proves  the  theory  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  in 
error.  He  tries  to  make  the  most  of  the  fact  that  his 
solution  did  not  mingle  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
ascending  sap.  But  here,  again,  this  experiment 
proves  nothing,  which  may  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
old  theory,  and  is  even  what  was  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  Murray  cut  off  the  supply  of  sap  which  the  roots 
were  supplying  to  the  leaves.  This  left  empty  vessels, 
the  supply  being  tapped.  What  more  natural,  and 
what  more  in  accordance  with  the  old  theory,  could 
have  happened  than  that  these  empty  vessels  should 
suck  in  the  solution.  The  fact  of  its  not  having 
entered  the  opposite  side  seems  to  Mr.  Murray  to  be 
against  the  endosmose  and  exosmose  theory.  But 
what  else  could  have  been  expected  ?  The  opposite 
side  was  untrapped  ;  the  cells  were  full,  and  no  endos- 
mose action  could  be  thought  to  be  so  powerful  as  to 
take  the  sap  from  vessels  otherwise  empty  and  further 
fill  full  ones. 

Had  Mr.  Murray  tapped  the  stem  on  ^he  other 
side  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  supplied  it 
(the  cut)  with  pure  water,  and  still  no  extravasation 
been  apparent,  then  his  experiment  might  have  been 
of  some  value,  but  as  it  is  it  is  not  so.  Again,  had 
Mr.  Murray  cut  a  Vine  in  the  same  way  as  described, 
and  had  given  no  solution,  but  simply  had  left  it  open, 
and  had  the  side  thus  cut  died  its  extreme  length,  Mr. 
Murray  might  have  denied  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  But  this  is  what 
I  and  many  more  have  done  many  a  time,  and  not  an 
inch  of  the  wood  has  died  in  consequence,  but,  instead, 
the  descending  sap  has  closed  the  wound  from  above. 
Again,  further  on,  he  tries  to  prove  from  his  expe- 
riment and  from  reasoning  that  the  old  theory  of 
plants  taking  in  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves,  and  its 
combining  with  the  matters  sent  up  by  the  roots  to 
form  the  sap  which  builds  up  the  tissues  of  the  plant, 
is  wrong,  and  to  help  his  cause  he  makes  some  very 
strange  and  unwarranted  statements.  He  says  that 
plants  do  not  take  up  food  in  the  dark.  This  is  an 
error.  [We  concur.]  We  have  again  and  again  grown 
plants  in  nothing  save  water  and  salts,  and  we  have 
proved  satisfactorily — to  ourselves,  at  least — that 
plants  take  up  solutions  according  to  the  temperature 
and  aridity  of  the  atmosphere.  Again  and  again 
have  we  seen  Hyacinths  evaporate  water  during 
darkness.  [Yes.]  When  the  temperature  was  kept 
during  darkness  at  the  same  figure,  as  during  day  we 
have  found  that  the  absorption  was  nearly  equal,  and 
Mr.  Murray  says  that  Hyacinths  do  not  use  water 
during  darkness,  and  adds  that  such  a  statement  is 
not  disputed.     We  have  more  to  say  on  this  head 


when  speaking  of  carbonic  acid.  We  may  add  that 
we  have  put  coloured  salutions  in  the  water  in  which 
Hyacinths  were  growing  after  dusk,  and  when  the 
temperature  was  kept  high  have  found  it  in  the  utmost 
extremities  next  morning  ;  but  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture the  result  was  as  Mr.  Murray  indicates.  Again, 
we  have  found  that  plants  expel  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  darkness  only  with  an  unnaturally  high  tempe- 
rature, but  with  a  low  temperature  this  action  ceased, 
or  only  gave  out  the  merest  traces ;  while  under  bright 
sunshine  and  a  high  temperature  the  leaves  of  a  small 
Vine  deprived  of  air  charged  with  four  times  the  ordi- 
nary amount  found  in  the  atmosphere,  as  fast  as  we 
could  pass  it  through  a  ^-incli  tube,  the  escaping  air 
showing  no  trace  of  the  gas  whatever.  But  this  is  an 
old  and  oft-repeated  experiment.  Mr.  Murray  wUl 
surely  not  deny  the  fact  that  plants  will  take  up  saline 
solutions,  when  these  salts  are  the  same  as  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  plants  operated  on  are  proved  to  be  by 
chemical  analysis.  And  if  he  is  to  hold  the  theory 
which  he  has  advanced,  that  the  carbon  in  some  form 
is  only  taken  in  by  the  roots,  he  means  that  a  saline 
solution,  containing  no  carbon,  is  not  plant  food. 
With  this  solution,  then,  if  this  new  theory  is  right, 
the  plants  will  act  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  with 
Mr.  Murray's  litmus  and  lithia  solution  ;  they  will 
merely  draw  in  the  water,  and  by  means  of  the  leaves 
evaporate  it,  and  leave  the  other  things  behind  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant  and  in  the  leaves.  As  mineral 
salts  alone  do  not  form  plant-tissue,  this  process 
carried  on  for  a  very  short  time  would  leave  the  plants 
thus  fed  saturated  with  salts,  but  more  especially  the 
leaves.  This  is  the  conclusion  that  we  must  come  to 
if  we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Murray's  theory.  But  every 
experimentalist  knows  that  no  such  thing  occurs. 
Mr.  Murray  damaged  his  own  cause  greatly  when  he 
uttered  the  sentence  "  that  you  may  try  to  feed  a 
plant  with  mineral  matters  alone  but  it  will  not  grow. " 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  such  an  experiment  has 
been  tried  successfully  again  and  again.  But  this 
stubborn  fact  is  irreconcilable  with  Mr,  i\Iurray's 
theory,  hence  the  ignoring  of  it.  This  fact  forces  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  the  chief  source  of  carbon  in  plants,  and  that 
it  is  taken  in  and  formed  by  the  leaves  into  plant-food 
along  with  the  other  matters  taken  up  by  the  roots. 

Then  in  his  illustration,  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  theory,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  examples  which  he 
has  chosen  are  just  those  which  his  theory  cannot 
account  for.  He  contends  that  Nature's  way  with 
tuberous  plants  is  to  build  up  those  portions  of  the 
plants  which  are  under  ground  and  in  darkness  if  a 
portion  of  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  light.  He  is 
still  reasoning  on  the  strength  of  his  former  error  that 
plants  do  not  take  up  food  during  darkness,  and 
holding  to  this  he  contends  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  light,  that  the  tubers  or  portion 
of  the  plant  which  is  in  darkness  acquires  the  same 
power  to  assimilate  food  as  the]  exposed  parts. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  the  theory  advanced  is,  that 
the  roots  draw  in  all  the  nourishment,  we  should 
certainly  expect  to  find  that  the  thickest  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  Potato  plant,  for  instance,  should  be 
below  where  the  tubers  issue  from  it.  But  if  Mr. 
Murray  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble,  he  will  find 
that  the  thickest  part  of  the  stem  is  above  where  the 
tubers  issue  from  the  stem,  and  when  Potatos  are 
manured  with  salts — not  containing  carbon — the  pro- 
duction of  tubers  is  generally  increased. 

All  cultivators  of  plants  must  have  noticed  parts  of 
plants,  especially  variegated  ones,  quite  white  and 
free  from  green.  AVe  may  consider  these  as  analogous 
to  tubers.  Well,  we  find  that  such  portions  grow  so 
long  as  there  is  green  leaves  existing  along  with  them, 
but  that  death  invariably  follows  the  removal  of  the 
green  portion  of  the  plant.  We  have  fed  such  plants 
of  Cyperus  alternifollus  with  mineral  salts  alone,  and 
have  found  the  pure  white  stalks  go  on  growing  and 
being  produced  from  the  root  as  plentifully  as  those 
stalks  which  were  green.  Now  these  white  stalks 
were  just  composed  as  the  green  ones  were — chiefly 
carbon.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  return  of  sap 
and  taking  in  of  carbon  by  the  leaves,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  production  of  shoots  being  thrown  up 
from  the  roots,  which  cannot  assimilate  food  on  their 
own  account,  but  which  die  at  once  when  deprived  of 
the  green  portion  of  the  plant,  even  although  they  are 
exposed  to  the  light.  Many  instances  might  be  cited 
quite  similar  to  this,  but  space  forbids. 

Mr.  Murray's  pressing  into  the  service  of  grafted 
trees  to  help  him  was  surely  clutching  at  straws.  He 
tells  us  of  the  mighty  influence  of  the  stock  over  the 


scion  as  proving  an  upward  flow,  and  so  disproving  a 
downward  flow  of  sap.  The  influence  of  stock  over 
scion  is  very  far  from  being  the  powerful  force  which 
he  would  have  us  believe.  Take  our  old  Rose  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  and  calculate  how  often  bits  of  it,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin-head,  have  been  taken  and  put  on  a 
strong  Brier,  and  when  these  have  pushed  into  shoots 
buds  have  again  and  again  been  taken  off  and  inserted 
on  strong  Briers,  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  many 
generations  of  Roses,  and  yet  we  have  a  Senateur 
Vaisse  with  the  selfsame  characteristics  possessed  by 
it  when  first  sent  out ;  not  one  drop  of  Brier  or 
Manetti  blood  apparent.  This  is  the  rule  of  all 
grafting  whatever.  Our  Jargonelle  Pears  and  our 
Ribston  Pippin  Apples  have  been  grafted  on  stocks 
not  of  their  own  nature,  and  still  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  showing  little  trace  of  the  Wilding,  of 
the  Quince,  or  of  the  Paradise  in  the  their  consti- 
tution. Of  all  the  "myriads  of  millions"  of  grafts 
spoken  of  by  Mr,  Murray,  how  many  of  them  have 
shown  a  marked  difference  from  their  originals?  Mr. 
Murray  speaks  of  each  graft  being  an  experiment, 
proving  that  the  stock  has  an  altering  influence  on  the 
scion,  Ves,  they  are  experiments  these  "myriads 
of  millions  "  of  grafted  trees,  but  they  prove  how  little 
the  stock  affects  the  scion  ;  and  more,  they  are  all 
experiments  one  way.  How  many  of  these  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  influence 
of  scion  over  stock  ?  Not  one  in  a  million;  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  none  at  all  j  and  the  compara- 
tively few  instances  which  have  occurred  more  by 
way  of  accident,  showing  that  the  scion  alters  the 
stock,  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  produced  out 
of  "  myriads  of  millions  "  of  instances  the  other  way. 
The  very  fact  of  grafting  being  a  possibility  proves  the 
descent  of  sap,  not  by  the  whole  body  of  the  wood, 
like  Mr.  Murray's  lithia  and  litmus  solution,  but 
between  the  wood  and  bark.  Were  there  no  descent 
of  elaborated  sap,  propagating  by  means  of  grafts 
and  cuttings  would  be  an  impossibility, 

I  had  intended  to  have  gone  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  our  time  and  your  space  forbids  j  but  I  end 
by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Murray  prove  nothing,  and  were  calculated  to  prove 
nothing.  Alexander  Honeyman, 


THE  GENUS  AGAVE. 

{Canthiiced  from  p.  137.) 

Series  I.— CoRiACEO-CARNOs.-ii. — Texture  of  the 
leaf  rigid,  not  at  all  fleshy  nor  yielding  to  the  touch 
when  mature  ;  end-spine  large,  hard,  and  pungent. 

Group  IV.  AMERiCAN.^^.—Edgeofthelea{  without 
any  distinct  horny  border.  Teeth  large,  deltoid- 
cuspidate,  comparatively  few  in  number. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  large 
species  of  this  group  with  oblanceolate  leaves. 

38.  A.  {Eitagavi)  Palmeri^  Engelm.,  Notes,  p,  31. — 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  10—20  inches  long, 
2 — 2^  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  slightly  narrowed 
downwards  ;  end-spine  i  inch  or  more  long,  deeply 
channelled  and  decurrent  a  couple  of  inches  down  the 
border  ;  teeth  unequal,  deltoid-cuspidate,  dark  brown, 
\ — o  inch  long,  usually  hooked.  Scape  8 — 12  feet  high. 
Panicle  repeatedly  and  loosely  branched  ;  pedicels  a  line 
long.  Perianth  if —2  inches  long,  including  the  ovary, 
whitish  ;  lobes  and  tube  taken  together  as  long  as  the 
ovary  ;  lobes  usually  a  little  longer  than  the  tube,  the 
outer  ones  much  thickened  and  hooded.  Stamens  in- 
serted about  the  middle  of  the  perianth-tube  ;  filaments 
twice  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments  ;  anthers  8  Hnes 
long.  Capsule  cylindrical-trigonous,  i^ — 2  inches  long  ; 
seeds  under  \  inch  broad,  with  minute  tubercles  covering 
the  whole  surface. 

Mountains  of  Southern  Arizona,  ascending  to  63CO 
feet.  Discovered  by  Dr.  Schott  in  1855.  My  account 
of  the  plant  is  taken  entirely  from  Dr.  Engelmann, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 

39.  A.  [Euagave)  Thcometel,  Zuccag.  ;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  p.  70. —A  caulescent.  Leaves  about  30  in  a 
dense  rosette,  oblanceolate-spathulate,  1^—2  feet  long, 
4^ — 5  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
3  inches  above  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is  1  inch  thick, 
the  face  nearly  f^at,  green,  slightly  glaucous  only  when 
young,  the  dark  brown  pungent  end-spine  i  inch  long, 
the  distant  deltoid-cuspidate  side  prickles  about  ^  inch 
long.  Scape  10 — 12  feet  high,  including  the  thyrsoid 
panicle.  Flowers  yellowish-green,  3  inches  long ;  peri- 
anth segments  oblong.  Filaments  twice  as  long  as  the 
perianth-segments.     Caps  ule^oblong- trigonous. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  Here  my  description  of  the 
leaves  is  taken  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collec- 
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tion,  and  of  the  inflorescence  from  Zuccagni.  There 
is  a  figure  in  Roemer's  Collectanea  (tab.  3).  The 
name,  Theometel,  goes  back  to  Morison,  and  figures 
given  by  Munting  and  Ray  are  cited  here  by  Kunth 
and  others.  The  plant,  as  I  understand  ir,  differs 
mainly  from  the  small  forms  of  americana  by  its  green 
not  glaucous  leaves,  and  may  be  only  a  variety  of 
that  species. 

40.  A.  coccinca,  Roezl ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  76. — 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  20—30  in  a  dense  rosette,  oblan- 
ceolate-spathulate,  li— 2  feet  long,  4—6  inches  broad 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  narrowed  to  3  inches  above 
the  dilated  base,  where  it  is  i— ij  inch  thick,  the  face 


narrowed  to  i| — 2  inches  above  the  dilated  base,  where 
it  is  1  inch  thick,  the  face  a  slightly  glaucous  green,  the 
pungent  brown  black  end-spine  i  inch  long,  the  bright 
chestnut-brown  prickles  larger  and  more  irregular  than 
in  americana,  more  hooked  and  furnished  with  longer 
and  sharper  cusps,  reaching  \  inch  long.  Inflorescence 
unknown. 

Described  from  a  plant  in  the  Reigate  collection 
included  in  Mr,  Saunders'  set  of  photographs  and  a 
plant  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Corderoy  under  the  name 
given  above.  It  comes  in  between  coccinea  and 
americana,  differing  from  the  small  forms  of  the 
latter  by  its  greener  colour  and  larger  unequal  sharper 


varieties  of  americana,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinct specifically.  The  inflorescence  has  not  betn 
figured,  but  it  is  described  by  Jacobi  from  a  plawt  that 
flowered  in  1855  at  the  botanic  garden  at  Brussels.  I 
refer  here  as  forms,  A.  lyanophylla,  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  22S  ;  and  A.  BeatUettriana^  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  ii., 
P-  25,  fig.  36. 

43.  A.  {Euagave)  americana^  Linn.  ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep., 
t.  433 ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3654;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  63; 
Nachtrage,  p.  24. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  usually  30—40, 
sometimes  50 — 60  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-spathulate, 
3—6  feet  long,  6— g  inches  broad  above  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  4—6  inches  above  the  dilated  base,  where  it 
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nearly  flat  except  towards  the  lip,  dark  green,  only 
shghtly  glaucous  when  young,  the  centre  J  inch  thick, 
the  hard  pungent  end-spine  \\  inch  long,  the  edge 
repand  between  the  close  irregular  deltoid  prickles, 
which  are  unequal  in  size,  nearly  straight,  tipped  with 
chestnut-brown,  \—\  inch  long.    Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  by  Roezl  in  1859. 
I  have  seen  specimens  at  Kew,  Reigate,  and  Hammer- 
smith, and  there  are  two  forms  included  in  Mr. 
Saunders'  set  of  photographs.  It  is  marked  by  its 
bright  green  leaves  and  habit,  and  prickles  halfway 
between  americana  and  Scolymus. 

41.  A,  Maximiliana,  Hort.  Saunders  ;  A,  Gusla- 
viana,  Hort.  Corderoy. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  about 
twenty  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-spathulate,  ij— 2  feet 
long,  2 J— 3  inches   broad  two-thirds  of  the  way  up, 


chestnut-brown  teeth.  Probably  a  native  of  Mexico, 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  its  history,  and  cannot 
find  it  described  in  Jacobi's  monograph  or  elsewhere. 
42.  A.  {Euagave)  mexicana.  Lam.  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  99  and  304. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  20— 30  in  a  rosette, 
oblanceolate-spathulate,  i\ — 3  feet  long,  3—4  inches 
broad  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  narrowed  to  2-  2}  inches 
above  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is  J— i  inch  thick,  the 
face  nearly  flat  except  towards  the  lip,  very  glaucous, 
the  centre  \  inch  thick,  the  brown  pungent  point  about 
\  inch  long,  the  subdistant  brown  straight  deltoid-cus- 
pidate prickles  \—\  inch  long.  Scape  i3  feet  high, 
including  the  thyrsoid  panicle,  which  is  7—8  feet  long. 
Perianth  greenish  yellow,  2J  inch  long  ;  tube  8  lines ; 
segments  under  i  inch  long.  Filaments  much  exserted, 
2— 2i  inches  long  ;  anthers  1  inch  long. 
A  native  of  Mexico.    Closely  allied  to  the  small 


is  2 — 4  inches  thick,  glaucous  green,  more  or  'ess  con- 
cave all  down  the  face,  the  outer  leaves  recurved,  the 
hard  dark  brown  pungent  point  i4— 2  inches  long,  the 
edge  repand  between  the  distant  unequal  spreading 
nearly  straight  brown-tipped  deltoid-cuspidate  prickles, 
which  are  \—\  inch  long.  Scape,  including  the  ihyrsoid 
panicle,  reaching  a  height  of  24—36  feet  ;  branches 
20—40,  some  nearly  1  foot  long  ;  flowers  in  very  dense 
globose  clusters,  on  pedicels  \ — \  inch  long.  Perianth 
yellowish  green,  reaching  a  length  of  2 — 3V  inches  ; 
ovary  clavate-trigonous,  rather  shorter  than  the  segments 
and  tube  taken  together  ;  tube  funnel-shaped,  iibout 
i.inch  long ;  segmentsg— 15  lines  long.  Filaments  inserted 
at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  twice  as  long  as  the  segments  ; 
anthers  \ — i  inch  long.   Capsule  oblong. 

Widely  spread  in  tropical  America,  and  now  grown 
universally  through  the  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
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zones  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  to  have  first  flowered  at  Hampton 
Court  in  1714.  I  place  here  as  forms  A.  MiUcri, 
Ilaworth,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  65  (A.  virginica, 
Miller,  non  Linn. — dwarfer  than  the  type)  ;  A.  plcta, 
Silm-Dyck ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  67  ;  and  A.  oriiata, 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  69  (simply  forms  with  variegated 
leaves)  ;  A.  Fuerstcnbergii,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  ii. , 
p.  72  J  and  ^i.  cxpansa,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  26, 
but  have  not  seen  autnenticated  specimens  of  the  two 
latter.  This  concludes  the  Americance  group,  y.  G. 
Baker. 


REMARKS    ON   THE   FRUIT 

CROPS,  1S77. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
supplementary  reports,  obligingly  sent  to  us  by  our 
correspondents  with  the  tabular  statements  published 
in  our  last  issue.  Following  the  plan  adopted  in  our 
last  number,  at  p.  172,  the  counties  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  as  fruit-producing 
centres,  as  shown  by  the  Agricultaral  Returns  for 
1876,  published  by  the  Statistical  and  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  under  the 
head  of  "  Orchards,  &c.,"  gives  the  acreage  of  arable 
or  grass  lands,  used  also  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind. 
Thus  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  contained  25S1 
acres ;  Lancashire,  1781  ;  Sussex,  1652 ;  Bucks, 
1575  J  Norfolk,  1440;  Nottingham,  1359;  Berk?, 
1345  ;  Cheshire,  1219  ;  Cambridge,  11S9  ;  Hants, 
1 161  ;  Lincoln,  1157  ;  Essex,  1057  ;  Hertford,  1033  ; 
Suffolk,  9S5  ;  Warwick,  899  ;  Stafford,  822  ;  Oxford, 
7S8  J  Derby,  629  ;  Leicester,  603  ;  Nottingham,  499  ; 
Bedford,  372  ;  Cumberland,  262  ;  Hunts,  252  ;  West- 
moreland, 181  J  Northumberland,  153  ;  and  Rut- 
land, 53. 

York, — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
in  general  light.  Of  some  kinds  of  Apples  there  are 
fair  crops,  whilst  of  others  there  is  none  here.  Some 
trees  of  Cockpit  have  a  good  crop,  also  the  Improved 
Cockpit,  King  Apple,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  and  some 
others,  yl/.  Saul,  Siourton. 

This  is  with  us  a  bad  fruit  season,  far  worse 

than  v/e  have  ever  before  had  during  the  fourteen 
years  I  have  been  here.  This  in  a  great  measure  is 
due  to  the  unusually  severe  weather  of  spring,  and 
also,  I  think,  to  the  wet  and  cold  autumn  of  last  year. 
Excepting  Currants,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Raspberries,  Pears  were  the  only  fruit  of  which  we 
had  an  abundant  bloom.  John  Young,  Weniworfh. 

• ■  The  fruit  crops  are  the  worst   I   have  known 

the  past  five  years  in  this  locality.  Stone  fruits  espe- 
cially are  almost  a  complete  failure.  We  have  some 
60  yards  of  south  wall  covered  with  Moor  Park  Apri- 
cot, and  not  a  single  fruit.  Wall  Piums  on  various 
aspects  and  on  standards  are  as  bad.  Apples  are  fair 
in  some  parts  ;  a  local  variety  called  Cockpit  is  the 
best.  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey, 
Pears  which  usually  bear  good  crops,  are  a  complete 
failure.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  principal  cause  of 
the  scarcity  of  fruit  was  the  wet,  sunless  autumn  last 
year,  and  the  consequent  non-ripening  of  the  wood. 
We  had  plenty  of  bloom,  but  it  was  weak  and  imper- 
fect, //.  y.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park. 

On  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  there  was  less 

bloora  this  season  than  I  have  noticed  for  years.  Out 
of  about  fifty  Apple  and  Pear  trees  on  the  Quince  and 
Paradise  stocks,  and  which  flowered  better  than  the 
orchard  and  other  trees  in  the  garden,  there  are  only 
three  trees  with  any  crops  on  them,  and  these  are 
Sturmer,  Cockle,  and  Golden  Pippins,  y,  Simpson, 
Worthy  HaU  Gardens,  Slu-^eU. 

The  sharp  frost  in  May  destroyed  the  bloom 

of  all  stone  fruit.  Pears  and  Apples  very  variable  ;  in 
sheltered  dry  situations  there  are  some  nice  orchards 
of  fruit,  in  others  scarcely  any.  Robert  C,  Kingston, 
Brantinghant  th  0  rpe. 

Loncister. — We  had  an  abundance  of  bloom  upon 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Apricots  set  thickly  with  us 
but  thinned  themselves  considerably  at  the  time  of 
stoning,  notwithstanding  the  trees  had  been  eased  of 
part  of  their  crop  previously.  Pears  made  a  fine 
show  at  blooming  time,  but  the  blossoms  fell  without 
setting",  and  many  of  the  trees  have  bloomed  freely  a 
second  time  and  are  now  making  far  too  much  wood  ; 
the  result  no  doubt  of  hot  weather,  a  heavy  rain  fall, 
and  having  no  crop  to  carry.  Cherries  cracked  a  good 
deal  during  the  recent  heavy  rains,  and  Strawberries 
were  damaged  to  some  extent.  F,  H. ,  Knowslcy, 

Sussex., — A  wet  coldspring,  lownight  temperatures, 


and  high  winds,  all  sadly  injured  the  blossom,  conse- 
quently choice  fruit  is  scarce,  y.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle. 
Bucks. — At  the  commencement  of  May  the  con- 
dition of  hardy  fruit  trees  here  gave  every  promise 
and  prospect  of  a  most  fruitful  year  j  a  few  days 
afterwards  these  preconceived  notions  were,  how- 
ever, entirely  dissipated  by  the  advent  of  a  frost 
of  unusual  severity,  which  blackened  and  killed 
outright  nearly  all  the  Cherries  and  Plums  and  great 
numbers  of  the  Pears  also.  The  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots,  which  hitherto  had  withstood  tolerably 
well  the  influence  of  an  inclement  season,  now  to  a 
great  extent  succumbed  to  the  same  fate,  leaving  bu*: 
few,  and  these  of  only  a  poor  description  j  the  trees 
likewise  in  many  places,  here  amongst  others,  have 
also  been  much  weakened  through  blistered  leaves  and 
growth  as  in  some  instances  to  cause  much  concern-as 
to  their  ultimate  recovery.  G.  T.  Miles,  Uycot?ibe 
Abbey. 

Early  in  the  season  we  had  every  prospect  of 

a  good  fruit  crop  in  this  district  ;  the  trees  for  miles 
were  one  mass  of  blossom,  but  the  cold  winds  and 
frosty  nights  cut  it  all  up  before  there  were  any  leaves 
on  the  trees  to  shelter  the  flowers.  This  is  the  worst 
fruit  season  in  this  part  that  has  been  known  for  years. 
y.  Smith,  Mejitmore. 

Norfolk.  —I  cannot  help  feeling  wretched  this  season 
about  our  fruit  crops.  After  thirty-four  years'  expe- 
rience this  has  been  by  far  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 
Having  had  a  very  mild  winter  and  tolerable  April, 
though  not  much  sun,  then  to  get  a  May  the 
scourge  of  all  fruit  trees  in  this  district.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  only  now  recovering  the  blast  of  those 
north-easterly  winds,  far  worse  than  any  still  frost 
I  ever  saw.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Gooseberries,  all  had  to  succumb ;  Apricots  all 
gone  three  weeks  before  ;  and  now  our  only  fruit 
has  been  and  is— Strawberries  a  fair  crop,  Raspberries 
and  Currants  good,  Apples  a  very  fair  crop  through- 
out. Our  vegetable  crops  are  all  promising,  Potatos 
looking  admirable,  showing  no  disease  yet.  All  com 
crops' in  this  neighbourhood  looking  well,  root  crops 
poor  to  what  they  should  be.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
unkindly  state  of  the  soil  through  a  late,  wet,  cold 
spring.   Charles  Penny,  The  Gardens,  Sandriugham. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are,  without 

exception,  the  worst  that  has  been  for  many,  many 
years,    William  Bishop,  The  Gardens,  Bylaiigh  Park. 

Wall  fruit    of  all    kinds   in  this   quarter    of 

Norfolk  is  a  failure  ;  in  fact,  more  so  than  the  bad 
crops  of  last  season.  Protected  and  unprotected  trees 
suffered  nearly  alike.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  promised  well,  but  their  blossoms 
suffered  through  ungenial  weather,  especially  lack  of 
sunshine,  yohii  IVighton,  Co'sey  Park. 

A^o/ts. — I  have  not  experienced  before  in  this 
district  such  a  general  failure  in  the  crops  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  as  has  taken  place  this 
year.  The  trees  showed  abundance  of  blossoms,  but 
the  frosty  nights  and  mornings  and  cold  north-east 
winds  in  April  and  May  injured  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  The  Apples  flowered  much  later  than  usual, 
and  could  not  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  ^keen  frosts 
in  the  beginning  of  May  so  much  as  to  injure  the 
blossoms,  but  they  seemed  paler  in  colour,  and  the 
young  fruit  dropped  after  being  set.  This  shows  that 
the  abnormal  mild  and  wet  weather  in  January  and 
February,  and  the  unripened  condition  of  the  wood 
in  the  autumn,  were  the  causes  of  the  failures  in 
the  hardy  fruit  crops  this  year.  The  crops  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  thin  on  the  open  walls 
here,  but  abundant  under  the  protection  of  glass. 
Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries,  are  an  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  is 
smaller  than  usual.  Strawberries,  an  abundant  crop 
of  the  leading  sorts,  but  not  so  well  flavoured  as  in 
some  years,  y.  Tillery,  Welbeck. 

■ — —  We  never  before  had  such  a  quantity  of  bloom 
as  we  had  this  season.  The  Apples  of  which  we 
shall  have  a  few  are  :  Court  of  Wick,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Wellington,  Atkins  No.  2  (a  grand  Apple), 
Cellini,  Golden  Nobbs,  and  Winter  Pearmain. 
Pears :  Matthews'  Eliza,  Bonne  d'Ezce,  Emile  de 
Ileyst,  Angelique  a  Bordeaux,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
B.  Die],  Catinka,  small,  but  has  never  missed  a  crop 
the  last  ten  years.  A.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Park. 

Berks. — I  cannot  attribute  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  stone  fruit  crop  to  frost  alone — such  as  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Peaches,  set  their  fruit  well,  and  did  not 
begin  to  drop  till  they  were  the  size  of  Horsebeans. 
The  cause  was  probably  due  to  the  continuation  of 
cold,  shady,  weather,   after  the  fruit  was  set.     The 


following  are  the  kinds  of  Apples  that  are  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  this  season — Rosemary  Russet, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Blenheim,  Pomona,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Hawthornden,  and  Flower  of  Herts.  Among 
Strawberries,  perhaps,  the  best  here  were  La  Grosse 
Sucre,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  Aromatic,  James  Veitch,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Fairy  Qaeen,  John  Powell,  and  Frogmore 
L'^te  Pine.   T.  yones,  Royal  Gai'dens,  Fiogmore. 

Ttie  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very 

light  indeed,  although  as  far  as  bloom  was  concerned 
the  trees  never  promised  better,  but  the  late  frosts 
and  cold  east  winds  caused  a  complete  failure  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums  ;  the  two 
former  have  been  very  much  blistered,  but  most  of 
them  are  growing  out  of  it  now.  Pears  are  not  a 
tenth  of  a  crop,  and  what  there  is  do  not  look  promis- 
ing. Some  sorts  of  Apples,  viz.,  Northern  Greening, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Eclinville  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Broad-eyed  Pippin  are  a  full  average 
Blenheim  Orange,  Dutch  CodUn,  Alfriston,  and  a  few 
others  are  nearly  an  average,  but  many  sorts  have 
little  or  no  fruit  on  them  at  all.  May  Duke  and  Elton 
Cherries  were  a  good  average,  early  sorts  very  scarce, 
and  Morellos  hardly  half  a  crop.  Charles  Ross,  Wd- 
ford  Park. 

Cheshire. — With  the  exception  of  Currant-,  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries,  this  is  an 
exceptionally  poor  fruit  year.  The  Apples,  from 
what  I  have  seen,  are  the  best  of  tree  fruits,  and  it  is 
exceptional  to  find  one  with  a  good  crop,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Hawthomden,  and  Lord  Suffield  are  amongst 
the  best.  Victoria  is  the  best  Plum.  A'.  Mackellar, 
Abney  HaU,  Cheadle. 

With  the   exception  of  small  fruits,  this  is 

probably  the  worst  fruit  year  we  have  had  for  six  or 
seven  years.  Thomas  Selwood,  F,aton  Hall  Gardens, 
Chester. 

Apricots  on  walls  protected  when  the  trees 

v/ere  in  bloom  are  an  average  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  the  same,  but,  in  common  with  all  fruit 
trees,  Roses,  &c.,  the  young  foliage  was  unfavourably 
affected  by  the  cold  winds  and  frosts,  which  continued 
through  a  great  part  of  April  and  May.  Plums,  Pears, 
and  Damsons  suffered  most,  and  are  very  scarce  in 
this  district.  Some  kinds  of  Apples  (as  Irish  Peach, 
Keswick,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  a  few  others)  are  bearing  full  crops  ; 
others,  none,  or  very  little.  WHliani  Wliitaker,  Crewe 
HalL 

Hants, — Apples  are  much  better  than  at  one  time 
was  expected.  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Deux 
Aux,  Golden  Noble,  and  Hawthornden  are  bearing 
most  freely.  As  regards  fruit  crops  generally,  the 
pre:^ent  is  the  worst  for  many  years  past,  and  seems 
all  the  more  disastrous  .by  reason  of  the  abundant 
blossom,  and  consequent  high  hopes  of  a  good  fruit 
year — all,  however,  to  be  blighted  ere  the  treacherous 
month  of  May  had  half  run  through.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  hare  quite  a  failure,  though  well  pro- 
tected ;  I  therefore  attribute  their  failure  to  imperfect 
ripening  of  wood,  through  the  autumn  being  so  wet 
and  sunless.  Pears  on  walls  are  excellent,  but  on 
pyramids  and  bushes  there  are  none  whatever,  so 
that  here  is  another  practical  lesson  in  fruit  culture. 
W.  IVildsniith,  Heekfield  Plaec. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  not 

very  cheering,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether 
owing  to  bad  weather,  the  blooms  never  having  that 
stift  robust  appearance  about  them  one  sees  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  Plums  are  very  scarce  indeed. 
Trees  were  covered  with  nice  plump  bloom  buds,  but 
the  birds  destroyed  nearly  all.  I  never  saw  them 
make  such  havoc  amongst  fruit  trees  before.  Filberts 
and  Cob  Nuts  are  a  wonderful  crop,  yames  Taverner^ 
M'oolmer  Forest. 

Lincoln. — The  fruit  crop  of  1S77  is  the  poorest  I 
have  ever  experienced.  We  had  a  mild  open  winter, 
and  at  the  end  of  February  vegetation  was  in  a  very 
forward  state.  From  that  date  we  had  cold  east 
winds  with  frosty  nights,  which  checked  vegetation 
very  much,  and  during  the  last  week  of  April  and  first 
nine  days  of  May  we  had  sharp  frost  with  cold  east 
winds,  which  completely  scorched,  as  it  were,  the 
bloom  and  young  foliage  of  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  and  although  protected  with  Frigi 
Domo,  did  not  save  either  fruit  or  young  shoots.  The 
trees  about  the  end  of  May  appeared  as  if  they  were 
killed,  but  have  since  recovered,  and  are  now  making 
good  growth.  Apples,  although  late  in  blooming, 
pioduced  an  abundant  show  of  bloom,  hopes  were, 
therefore,  entertained  of  an  abundant  crop  ;  but  they 
a,lso  failed,  not  from  frost,  but  from  the  cold  cutting 
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east  wind,  and  the  wood  not  having  been  properly 
ripened  tiie  previous  year.  David Lumsden^  BloxJwlm, 

The  spring  of  1S77  will  long  be  remembered 

by  hoiticulturists.  There  was  ample  bloom  of  all 
kinds,  but  the  extraordinary  frosts  in  May  destroyed 
the  bloom,  which  has  caused.  Apricot?,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Pears,  &c. ,  to  be  almost  a  failure.  JVni. 
Hurst,  Sowerby  Park,  Gainsborough. 

We    had    an  abundant  show    of    Apricots, 

Piums,  and  Pears  up  to  March  22  ;  the  thermometer 
that  night  fell  to  17°,  which  for  the  most  part  cut  ofl 
the  above.  Apples  also  suffered  severely.  Isaac  Dell, 
Sioke  Rcchford. 

Essex, — Save  in  regard  to  small  fruits,  I  have  very 

lill'e  to  report  favourably, '  Raspberries  being  a  fine 

crop  amongst  them.     Of  Figs,  both  the  old  black  and 

Lee's  Perpetual  area  good  crop — the  latter  especially, 

\  though  growing  in  distended  tree-form,  being  a  very 

I  heavy    crop.       Blenheim    Orange    and    Five-crown 

'  Pippin  Apples  of  the  later  crops,  and  Hawthornden, 

j  are  the  only  kinds  which  have  a  sprinkling  of  fruit 

I  upon  them  at  this  place.     Wall  fruit  crops  were  lost 

in  many  instances  owing  to  the  long  cold  period  we 

experienced,  even  after  they  were  set,  rather  than  to 

I  any  severe  frosts  experienced.    WUUam  Earhy,  Valen- 

\  tine. 

(      Herts. — Until  the  severe  frosts  in  the  early  part  of 
May  never  could  there  be  a  better  promise  of  abundant 
crops  of  fruit,  Peaches  and  Apricots  being  the  excep- 
tion.    The  wet  unfavourable  autumn,  combined  with 
i  the  sunless  spring,  was  most  disastrous  to  the  trees, 
hence  an  almost  total  failure  of  a  crop  of  fruit.    Since 
I  the  dry  warm  weather  in  June  the  trees  have  recovered 
'  rapidly,  and  are  now  making  good  growth.   Richard 
I  Ruffitt,  Panshanger. 

1  Suffolk. — Except  Figs,  all  the  choicer  fruits  are 
I  an  almost  entire  failure.  Plums,  of  which  there  was 
a  fine  crop  set,  were  swept  clean  off  by  the  May  frost, 
and  quite  strewed  the  ground.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  were  destroyed  in  like  manner,  and 
not  only  was  this  the  case  with  the  fruit,  but  many 
trees  were  crippled  to  a  serious  extent,  and  in  some 
places  so  much  so  as  to  be  unable  to  recover.  Some 
kinds  of  Pears  have  set  fairly  on  west  walls,  but  the 
fruit  shows  the  effect  of  frost  in  the  irregular  way  it  is 
swelling,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  of  inferior 
quality  and  small  Pyramids,  except  in  very  shel- 
tered places,  are  a  failure.  Dessert  Cherries  on  walls 
have  been  good,  but  a  thin  crop,  as  are  likewise 
Morellos.  y.  Skeppard,  Wolverstone  Park, 

This  is  the  worst  year  that  I   remember  for 

outdoor  fruit-.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  are 
quite  a  failure.  Protecting  the  blossoms  by  whatever 
means  (without  glass)  seemed  to  be  quite  ineflectual 
to  secure  a  crop.  Small  fruit  of  all  kinds  have  been 
abundant  and  good.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
I  have  never  seen  finer.   T.  Blair,  Shrublaud  Park, 

Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,   Peaches,  are  so  few 

and  so  late  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  their  qualitj'. 
The  trees  are,  however,  fast  recovering  from  their 
cold  snap  in  May,  and  are  making  fair  wood  for  next 
year.  Apples  are  dropping  a  good  deal,  though  the 
fruit  remaining  looks  clean  and  healthy.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  red,  white,  and  black,  in  these 
gardens,  are  a  full  crop.  Out-of-door  Figs  a  full 
crop  of  full  size  ;  Walnuts  a  partial  crop.  D.  T.  Fish. 

\Va}'tvick. — This  has  been  another  disastrous  year 
amongst  the  out-of-door  fruits  of  this  country.  With 
our  uncertainty  of  climate  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we 
should  ever  have  a  good  year,  or  even  a  sprinkling, 
but  that  we  should  ever  have  any  outdoor  fruit  at  all, 
seeing  that  we  are  so  frequently  visited  by  severe 
frosts  just  at  those  times  when  our  Pear  and  Apple 
blossom  requires  an  atmosphere  free  of  frost.  The 
cold  wave  of  this  year  appears  to  have  carried  general 
destruction  of  blossom  before  it,  irrespective  of  any 
protection  we  might  expect  to  have  from  any  favoured 
local  or  geological  formation,  and  artificial  wall  cover- 
ings appear  to  have  been  of  but  little  use.  Otherwise 
the  year  is  a  good  one,  and  well  calculated  to  mature 
fruits  had  only  a  "set"  been  secured.  W.  Miller, 
Combe  Abbey. 

The  Apple  crop  in  this  district  is  below  the 

average,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  orchards  the  crop  is 
nil.  Here,  however,  taken  collectively,  there  is  a 
fair  crop,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  crop  is  prodi- 
gious, notably  on  trees  of  Kentish  Fillbasket,  old  Haw- 
thornden, and  Keswick  Codlin,  the  two  former  being 
the  most  remarkable  I  ever  witnessed.  Of  Ribston 
Pippin  and  other  early  blooming  varieties  there  arc 
hut  few,  owing  to  the  frosts  whilst  in  bloom.  Of  Pears 
on  the  walls  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  such  as  Beurrc 
Ranee,  Winter  Nellis,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Beurtc  de 


Capiaumont.  Plums  are  a  total  failure,  Apricots  very 
few  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  other  stone  fruits. 
Gooseberries  scanty,  excepting  that  useful  and  prolific 
sort  the  Green  Gage.  Currants,  black,  red,  and 
white,  good  crops  and  fine  quality.  I  may  add  that 
upon  the  whole  OJr  fruit  trees  are  enj  lying  an  immu- 
nity from  in:e:ts  and  other  blights,  coupled  with 
vigorous  growth,  which  augurs  well  for  next  year's 
fruition.    M'ni.  Gardiner,  Eatington  Park. 

Stafford. — This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  very 
worst  seasons  I  have  ever  known  in  this  district  for 
Apples,  Pears,  Apricots,  and  Plums.  Of  Apples  the 
following  are  bearing  the  best  crops  : — Warwick 
Codlin,  Mank's  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin.  Of  Pears  ;  — 
GIou  Morceau,  Beurre  JRance,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Winter  Nellis  (on  a  wall),  and  Bishop's  Thumb.  The 
show  of  healthy  blossom  on  all  fruit  trees  was  abun- 
dant, and  without  doubt  good  crops  would  have  fol- 
lowed had  it  not  been  for  the  very  unfavourable 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  spring.  On 
May  4,  5)  a-nd  6  we  had  13°,  15°  and  I2°jrespectively, 
which  of  itself  destroyed  most  of  the  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Darason  blossom.  We  had  not  much  frost  while  the 
Apple  trees  were  in  blossom,  but  very  high  cold  winds 
prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  which  had  the 
eflect  of  blowing  off  the  blossom  before  it  had  time  to 
set.    0,  Thomas,  Drayton  ATawr. 

• The  fruit  crop  of  1S77   is  remarkable  for  its 

scarcity,  at  least  in  this  district ;  the  cause.probably  may 
partly  be  traced  to  the  excessive  wet  autumn.  Oar 
average  rainfall  for  the  last  thirty-three  years  equals 
24.33  ;  Is^st  year  we  had  32.94  ;  in  September  we 
registered  4.51  which  is  about  double  our  average  for 
that  month.  Apricots  are  a  total  failure  except  under 
glass.  Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop,  many  trees  being 
quite  barren.  Pears  are  almost  a  failure  except 
Jargonelles,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  and  Comte  de 
Lamy.  Plums  are  very  bad.  E.  Sim/son,  IVro/tcshy. 
Oxford. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
very  partial.  Apricots  a  total  failure.  Other  stone 
fruits  and  Pears  a  trifle  better,  but  much  under 
average.  Apples  in  orchards  average  a  good  half 
crop,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trees  loaded.  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Atkins'  No.  2,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Cellini, 
and  King  of  the  Pippins,  grown  as  pyramids,  have 
cropped  well.  Trees  of  all  kinds  bloomed  profusely, 
but  failed  to  set  properly,  owing  to  immature  wood 
and  bad  weather.  IF.  Ciump,  Blenhtim  Palace 
Gardens. 

Derby. — The  wall  trees  up  to  the  month  of  May 
looked  very  promising.  Peaches  showed  an  excellent 
quantity  of  flower,  which  set  well,  but  the  three  suc- 
cessive nights  of  frost,  10''  each  night,  followed  by 
bright  sunshine,  caused  them  nearly  all  to  drop  ofl^. 
Pears  also  promised  well  up  to  the  same  lime. 
Standards  got  completely  cut  off,  but  the  trees  on 
walls,  sheltered  from  east  wind,  show  a  very  fine  lot 
of  good  fruit.  Apples  showed  an  excellent  quantity 
of  flower,  but,  as  already  noted  by  Mr.  Fish,  it  was 
very  pale  in  colour,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
trees  are  fruitless.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are 
excellent.  Raspberries  are  very  fine,  and  good 
quality.  Strawberries  very  fine  crops,  British  Queen 
and  Kean's  Seedling  suiting  our  soil  the  best.  Figs 
on  open  walls  show  a  heavy  crop,  which  were  unpro- 
tected in  the  winter  time.  y.  W,  Bayne,  JCingston 
Hall. 

•  ■  ■  The  present  almost  sunless  spring  and  long 
continuance  of  cold  east  wind,  with  severe  frost 
almost  nightly  during  April  and  May,  has  been  most 
disastrous  to  our  fruit  crops.  Trees  have  also  suffered 
very  much .  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  sadly 
blistered  and  mildewed,  and  what  little  fruit  we  have 
left  continued  to  shrivel  and  drop.  Apricots  are 
almost  a  failure,  although  the  trees  have  been  well- 
protected  with  hay  mats.  Plums  are  a  thin  crop  on 
west  walls,  but  quite  a  failure  on  east  walls  and 
standards.  There  are  a  few  Pears  on  west  walls,  but 
quite  a  failure  on  east  wall?,  bushes,  and  standards. 
Apples  are  a  thin  crop,  and  small,  y.  H.  Goodaire, 
Elvaston  Castle. 

/^vtv.T/t'r.— Stimulated  by  warm,  moist  weather  in 
February  and  part  of  March,  and  an  earth  temperature 
that  ranged  from  41"  to  43°,  fruit  trees  began  to  ex- 
pand their  flower-buds  at  an  unusually  early  period  in 
the  year.  A  cold,  ungenial  April  and  May  checked 
vegetative  action,  and  Apricot,  Pear,  and  Plum 
blossom  fell  from  the  trees  less  from  any  actual  frost 
than  prolonged  cold  and  chilling  north-east  winds, 
the  blighting  effect  of  which  was  never  more  apparent. 
It  has  proved  the  worst  year  for  Apricots   I   ever 


knew,  and  very  few  Peaches  were  saved  under  glass 
copings.  Pair  Peche,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
amongst  Pears,  have  shown  in  good  crops  constitu- 
tional power  to  bear  cold.  Apples  bloomed  abun- 
dantly, and  partial  crops  on  Frogmore  Prolific.  Here- 
fordshire Pearmain,  Northern  Greening,  Bess  Pool, 
give  useful  hints  as  to  the  hardy  nature  of  these  kinds. 
Nut  trees  produced  innumerable  calkins,  and  large 
crops  have  followed.  Walnuts  are  abundant. 
\V.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle. 

We  never  had  a  greater  amount  of  blossom 

on  fruit  trees  than  this  year,  but  the  late  spring  frosts 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it.  Although  the  flowers 
did  not  fall  at  the  time,  I  noticed  that  the  points  of 
the  pistils  were  nearly  all  turned  brown  ;  consequently 
the  fruit  never  set.  With  regard  to  stating  some  of 
the  crop  under  average,  does  not  give  much  idea  of 
facts,  as  in  some  cases,  such  as  Apricots  and  Plum?, 
there  are  really  none,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Cherries,  with  the  exception  of  Miy  Duke  and 
Morellop.  Pears  very  few  indeed  ;  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines more  than  half  a  crop  ;  Gooseberries  half  a 
crop,  all  other  small  fruits  abundant  and  good. 
M.  Henderson,  Cole  Orton  Hall. 

Northampton. — All  small  fruits  are  very  good 
except  Gooseberries ;  other  fruits  are  very  scarce 
indeed.  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Rispberries  were 
destroyed  by  bullfinches  taking  nearly  every  fruit-bud. 
Pear  and  Peach  bloom  was  cut  ofl  by  the  severe  frost 
on  May  5  and  6,  when  the  glass  registered  S"  of  frost. 
Apples  were  loaded  with  bloom,  but  very  badly  set. 
Filberts  and  Walnuts  we  have  a  very  heavy  crop  ;  in 
the  woods  the  Hazel  is  quite  loaded.  J.  Smith, 
Althorp  Gardens. 

Beds. — Up  to  May  3  our  fruit  prospects  were  never 
better.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c,,  showing  masses 
of  bloom.  Oil  the  4th  and  following  morning  we  had 
10'' of  frost,  which  destroyed  all  early  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and  leaving  only  a  scattered 
crop  of  Pears.  Apricots,  which  looked  weak  from 
the  first,  also  fell  off.  Apples  and  Morello  Cherries 
we  have  an  average  crop,  which  promises  to  be  good. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  plenty.  Black  Currants 
being  flne  in  quality.  Strawberries  looked  weak  at 
the  blooming  period,  but  ripened  off  a  good  crop, 
A.  McKay,    Wobnrn  Abbey. 

Cumberland. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  nearly  a  totil  failure,  excepting  small  fruits, 
which  are  good  and  plentiful.  There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  Apples  on  some  sorts,  such  as  Keswick  and  Carlisle 
Codlins,  Stirling  Castle,  and  one  or  two  more.  We 
attribute  the  failure  to  the  cold,  backward,  bleak,  and 
unseasonable  spring  weather  we  had  at  the  blossoming 
season,  yohn  Taylor,  Iscl  Grange, 

Westmoreland  — The  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears, 
which  are  almost  a  failure,  was  very  promising  early 
in  spring,  but  the  long  continuance  of  bitter  easterly 
winds,  and  lack  of  moisture  during  the  blossoming 
season,  I  think  was  more  the  cause  of  failure  here 
than  any  want  of  ripening  of  the  wood  during  last 
autumn,    William  Shand,  Lowther. 

Durham, — Pears  had  little  blossom,  and  dropped  off 
after  setting.  Apples  the  same.  In  fact,  we  have 
little  in  this  locality.  The  old  Hawthornden  has  a 
fine  crop,  but  all  through  the  month  of  May  and 
June  we  had  cold  winds  from  the  sea  which  scorched 
a  deal  of  the  foliage  of  Pears,  Apples,  Raspberries. 
Gooseberries  scarce  in  exposed  places.  Robert  Draper 
Seaham. 

Northumberland. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  very  light,  much  below  the  average.  The  bloom 
on  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  was  very  abundant,  and  gave 
every  appearance  of  good  crops  ;  but  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  wet  weather,  and  little  sun,  prevented  the 
blooms  from  setting.  I  never  remember  seeing  the 
bloom  hang  so  long  on  the  Peach-trees  out-doors  as 
it  did  this  year.  Some  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  much  better  with  me  this  year  than  others, 
viz,.  Prince  of  Wales,  Barrington,  and  Noblesse 
Peaches;  Pine-apple,  IlardwickeSeedling,  and  Hunt's 
Tawny,  Nectarines  have  all  a  fair  crop,  while  other 
sorts  on  the  same  walls  have  next  to  none,  A.  Ingram^ 
Alnwick  Castle. 

Rutland. — Around  this  neighbourhood  fruit  crops 
are  on  the  whole  very  unsatisfactory,  although  the 
prospects  early  in  the  season  were  very  promising. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  bloomed  abundantly.  Piums, 
Peaches,[and  Nectarines,  are  a  failure.  Apricots,  where 
well  protected,  fair  crop.  Cherries,  with  exception  of 
Morellos,  are  a  failure.  Apples  very  scarce.  The 
cold  east  winds  which  prevailed  here  during  the 
greater  part  of  April  and  May,  accompanied  with  hail- 
storms and  frost,  destroyed  our  crops  here.  /•".  Clarke, 
Barleythorpe. 
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Apiary. 

Perhaps  the  following  facts  may  interest  some  of 
your  Apiarian  readerp,  as  they  have  been  of  some 
interest  to  me,  It  has  always  been  understood  that 
only  one  queen  reigned  in  a  colony,  and,  indeed, 
from  my  own  observations,  I  always  received  this  as 
orthodox.  However,  this  season  I  have  been  a  little 
shaken  in  regard  to  this,  from  facts  I  will  here  relate. 
I  had  a  colony  which  sent  off  a  swarm  about 
June  10,  which  I  hived  all  right ;  the  bees,  however, 
all  went  back  to  the  old  colony  within  half  an  hour, 
I  concluded  from  this  that  the  queen  had  either  been 
lost  or  never  came  away  with  the  bees,  and  I  found, 
from  after  events,  that  the  former  conclusion  was  the 
correct  one,  for  when  the  ordinary  time  had  elapsed 
the  piping  of  the  young  queens  confirmed  it,  and  in  a 
day  or  so  the  swarm  came  off  all  right  with  better 
success  this  time,  as  all  went  well.  Still  the  piping 
went  on  in  the  old  colony,  and  next  day  I  got 
another  swarm,  which  I  united  with  another.  Still 
the  piping  went  on  in  the  old  one,  and,  as  I  did  not 
want  any  more  swarms  from  it,  I  proceeded  to  try  if 
I  could  put  a  stop  to  this  piping,  thinking  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  up  the  hive  and  destroy  the 
young  queens  in  the  cells,  as  I  had  often  done  before. 
I  found  them  with  a  small  part  of  the  cell  eaten, 
and  calling  and  eating  vigorously  time  about — at 
least  this  is  what  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing. 

After  removing  the  small  super  I  had  put  on  to 
try  and  prevent  swarms,  I  was  astonished  to  find, 
running  about  along  with  some  bees  on  the  crown  of 
the  hive,  three  healthy  queens.  I  picked  them  up 
and  brought  two  of  them  into  the  house,  and  put 
them  under  a  tumbler — this  was  about  8  o'clock  at 
night,  I  went  back  to  the  hive  to  continue  my 
investigations,  when  I  found  other  two  queens,  which 
I  picked  up  also  j  but,  when  I  brought  them  in,  I 
was  rather  taken  aback  to  find  one  of  the  previous 
queens  I  had  put  under  the  tumbler  lying  dead.  I  at 
once  removed  it,  and  put  in  another,  and  sat  down  to 
watch  the  result.  It  was  not  long  before  the  two 
queens  met,  and  in  a  shorter  time  still  one  of  them 
lay  dead,  for  the  one  killed  the  other  without  any 
ceremony.  Now  here  was  a  case  where  there  were 
at  least  five  queens  reigning  at  once  in  the  same 
colony.  How  was  it  they  did  not  kill  each  other 
when  in  the  hive,  for  they  undoubtedly  must  have 
met  where  I  found  them.  Has  any  of  your  apiarian 
readers  had  any  experience  of  this  kind  ?  W.  K. 

P.S.  Two  days  elapsed  between  the  last  swarm 
and  the  finding  of  the  queens. 


A  Novel  and  Simple  Honey  Extractor. — 
The  simple  honey  extractor  which  we  figure  in  the 
next  column  (fig.  37)  is  the  best  and  most  efficient  for 
its  professed  purposes  that  we  have  ever  known.  The 
large  and  cumbrous  wooden  machine,  first  introduced 
from  Germany  several  years  ago,  is  too  expensive  for 
the  large  class  of  cottage  beekeepers  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  one  we  now  bring  before  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  can  easily  be  made  by  any  tin-worker,  and 
will  not  cost  more  than  a  few  shillings. 

The  extractor  is  made  of  tin  ;  it  is  merely  an  in- 
verted cone,  open  at  the  base  or  neck,  which  when  in 
iuse  is  kept  closed  by  a  cork  j  the  handle  is  made  of 
iron,  with  a  rounded  bend  at  the  upper  part.  Closely 
fitting  on  the  cone  is  the  box,  fig.  38,  prepared  for  the 
comb  ;  we  fasten  this  on  the  extractor  by  means  of  a 
long  piece  of  wire,  so  that  the  lid,  and  afterwards  the 
box  itself,  is  securely  fastened  on  the  machine.  The 
lower  part  of  the  box  on  which  the  comb  rests  is 
made  of  stout  wires  soldered  on  the  tin  edge,  about 
\  inch  apart,  to  allow  the  honey  to  run  through  into 
the  lower  portion.  This  should  be  loose,  so  that  it 
can  be  cleaned. 

Any  expert  tinman  can  from  our  description  and 
figures  make  it,  but  when  the  order  is  given,  we 
must  impress  upon  our  friends  that  they  should  be 
careful  to  have  the  size  of  the  box  correct  j  this 
would  be  done  by  having  it  made  to  the  size  of  the 
bars  used  in  the  apiary,  allowing  of  course  for  the 
extra  thickness  of  the  comb.  As  an  act  of  justice, 
we  must  inform  our  readers  that  the  original  of  this 
extractor  is  an  Italian  machine,  called  *'  s??iielaiore," 
and  was  introduced  to  England  by  Captain  Danyell, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Field ;  we  have  made  several 
slight  improvements,  chiefly  to  fasten  on  the  box 
securely. 

How  TO  Use  the  Extractor.— We  need  scarcely 
say  the  extractor  is  intended  only  for  use  with  the  bar 


frames,  such  as  are  found  in  the  "Woodbury  hives. 
Before  placing  the  comb  in  the  box,  cut  off  the 
caps  over  the  cells  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  place 
it  on  the  cut  side  on  the  wire  grating  j  then  fix  the 
machine  in  the  ring  of  the  handle  of  a  long  house- 
brush,  or  anything  similar ;  now  it  only  remains  to 
turn  the  machine  rapidly,  and  the  whole  of  the  honey 
on  the  one  side  of  the  comb  will  run   out  into  the 


Fig,    37. — HONEY   EXTRACTOR,    CLOSED, 

lower  part  of  the  machine  ;  afterwards  turn  the  comb 
and  repeat  the  process.  It  is  well  to  fix  or  to  solder 
a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  netting,  about  4  inches 
above  the  neck  j  this  will  act  like  a  sieve,  and  cause 
the  honey  to  run  from  the  extractor  perfectly  clean, 
and  free  from  comb  and  other  impurities. 


FjG.    38.— HONEY   extractor:    THE   UPi'ER    PART   OI'fclNED. 

A  capital — in  fact,  we  have  found  the  best — plan  of 
using  the  extractor,  is  to  place  a  large  staple  in  any 
blank  wall,  and,  if  another  be  fastened  on  the  end  of 
the  broom-handle,  the  machine  can  be  worked  far 
better  and  vrith  a  single  hand  by  the  apiarian  ;  but  it 
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Fig,  39. — HONEY  extractor:  the  part  on  which  the 

COMB   rests. 


will  be  necessary  for  some  friend  to  help  by  holding 
one  end  of  the  handle  and  working  in  unison,  if  it  is 
employed  without  the  iron  staple. 

We  would  advise  the  bee-keeper  to  practise  the 
swinging  of  the  machine  before  placing  the  comb  in 


Fig.  40.— honey  extractor  :  showing  the  co.mb  fitted 

INTO    THE   receptacle. 


the  box ;  he  will  thus  have  more  confidence,   and 
probably  avoid  breaktng  the  comb. 

Carefully  wash  every  part  of  the  extractor  before 
putting  it  away  after  using  it.  This  caution  is  the 
more  needful  if  we  recollect  that  the  bees  will  soon 
find  out  or  detect  it  by  the  flavour  of  the  honey.  It 
is  by  this  means  easy  to  make  them  into  household 
pests  instead  of  household  pets. 


On  this  occasion  we  have  not  space  sufficient  to  tell 
of  the  advantages  and  gains  arising  from  the  wise  us( 
of  this  simple  machine.  Years  ago  we  were  wishing 
to  meet  with  some  cheap  extractor,  and  one  like  tht 
Italian,  that  we  could  honestly  advise  all  our  friends 
to  purchase.  We  must  not  overlook  the  startlingj 
fact  that  the  bees  must  first  gather  20  lb.  of  hone/ 
before  they  can  make  i  lb.  of  wax  j  or,  put  it  itt' 
another  light,  they  must  collect  almost  20  lb.  of 
pure  honey  before  they  can  build  up  a  small  cottage 
skep  with  combs.  Now,  if  we  can  devise  some 
method  to  save  all  the  old  combs  ;  and,  after  taking 
out  the  honey,  give  it  back  to  the  hive  to  again  fill  with 
honey,  look  what  an  immense  saving  is  effected.  For 
example,  use,  as  we  have  lately  done,  a  small-sized 
Woodbury  hive  in  the  height  of  the  honey  season, 
especially  if  the  honey  dew  be  plentiful,  or  we  have 
large  broad  acres  of  the  Dutch  Clover  within  a  fair 
distance.  We  can  take  out  the  bar-frame  at  each  end 
of  the  hive  about  every  third  or  fourth  day,  and  pass 
them  through  the  extractor  ;  each  time  we  have  an 
average  of  4  lb,  of  pure  honey,  which  will  realise  6j-. 
We  have  hives  yielding  us  12^.  weekly  from  four  to  five 
weeks  in  good  average  honey  years.  Is  not  this  a  more 
sensible  plan  than  the  one  commonly  adopted  by 
nearly  every  cottage  bee-keeper,  simply  because  their 
fathers  pursued  the  same  way  of  working  the  apiary  ; 
that  is,  let  them  work  the  year  through,  and  then 
cruelly  murder  the  whole  colony  for  the  sake  of  about 
12  lb.  of  sulphur-tainted  honey.  R, 


AMATEUR  GARDENING. 

Flowers. — Looking  at  plant  life  in  all  but  its 
lowest  forms  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  points 
the  climax  to  which  all  its  operations  tend — is  the 
flower,  and  the  consequent  seed. 

Artificially  or  accidentally,  from  broken  bits,  or  more 
or  less  by  various  modifications  of  its  own  ways  of 
growth,  the  parent  plant  may  be  propagated,  but  re- 
production from  seed  is  the  chief  natural  method  of 
keeping  up  the  race,  and  the  various  forms  and 
colours  and  scents  which  we  prize  in  our  favourite 
flowers  have  their  especial  use  in  guarding  the 
stamens  and  the  pistil  with  its  embryo  seeds  from 
injury,  in  drawing  food  to  nourish  them  or  in  attracting 
insects  necessary  for  proper  fertilisation. 

The  flower  itself  (unlikely  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight),  is  really  a  shortened  branch ;  an  axis  bearing 
altered  leaves.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  Rose,  where 
the  blossom  is  occasionally  altered  into  a  leafy  shoot 
growing  from  the  centre  of  the  coloured  petals,  and  in 
the  variety  known  as  the  Green  Rose  (figs.  42,  43) 
where  every  part  of  the  blossom,  sepals  and  petals, 
stamens  and  pistils,  may  be  found  transformed  into 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  green  leaves.  This 
may  be  seen  also  in  Clover,  double  Cherry,  and  other 
instances,  and  the  flower  being  in  fact  leafage  in  an 
altered  state  will  be  found  often  to  accompany  an 
altered  state  of  ordinary  plant  secretions. 

The  vigorous  circulation  produced  by  rich  manure 
and  plentiful  moisture  accompanied  by  raised  tem- 
perature gives  long  shoots,  strong  leafage,  great 
luxuriance  generally,  but  frequently  no  flowers. 

For  these  the  sap  is  needed  in  a  more  condensed 
state,  less  water  and  more  of  the  material  that  it  holds, 
and  its  course  must  be  retarded  and  the  quantity  accu- 
mulated to  bring  the  dormant  flower-buds  into  action. 
We  see  this  in  the  "  well-ripened  "  wood  of  the  Vine 
or  Peach  requisite  for  good  bearing,  in  the  Hyacinth 
flowering  on  the  stores  of  preceding  years,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  fact  of  plants  flowering,  not  on  long, 
sappy  shoots — "thieves,"  as  they  are  called — but  on 
the  more  matured  growths,  whether  (as  in  annuals)  of 
the  present  season  or  of  the  previous  one. 

HoAV  TO  Make  Plants  Flower. 

If  we  turn  a  plant  which  has  been  flowering  freely 
out  of  its  pot  we  shall  probably  find  its  roots  wound 
in  a  great  mat  round  the  outside  of  the  ball  (fig.  44). 
This  is  one  way  of  checking  circulation.  The  plant 
must  first  be  healthily  grown,  and  then,  if  flowering 
does  not  occur  naturally,  the  development  of  leafage 
being  checked  by  the  cramping  of  the  roots,  the  con- 
sequent retarded  circulation  of  the  more  condensed 
sap  throws  the  flower-buds,  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  dormant,  into  action. 

We  should  not  on  any  account  pull  off  the  leaves, 
for  we  do  not  want  less  food,  but  to  have  it  in  a 
more  condensed  form,  and  the  natural  agents  are  sun- 
shine, warm  dry  air,  and  dry  ground.  Artificially 
we    may   throw  plants   into  flower  by  withholding 
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water  partially  or  entirely,  by  root  pruning,  or  taking 
up  the  plant  and  resetting  it,  and  by  cutting  off  the 

"  Succulent  that  feeds  its  giant  strength, 
But  barren,  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  twigs," 

so  that  sunlight  may  be  admitted  to  ripen  the  wood. 
We  may  pinch  off  the  tops  of  shoots  to  stop  the  flow 
of  sap  to  the  extremity,  or  we  may  accumulate  it  by 
bending  down  the  boughs,  or  by  ringing  or  tying  a 
ligature  round  some  particular  branch  which  it  is 
wished  to  throw  into  blossom. 

We  may  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Wistaria)  hasten  the 
season  of  maturity  when  flowers  can  be  produced  by 
good  feeding,  but  when  this  stage  is  gained  the 
amateur  should  remember  that  over  manure,  with 
moisture  in  earth  and  air  accompaning  warmth,  are 
stimulants  to  such  vigorous  growth  as  produces  leaves 
rather  than  flowers,  and  a  good  lesson  may  be  taken 
from  the  different  amount  of  flowers  commonly  borne 
by  the  same  species  of  plant  on  the  sunny  or  the 
shady  side  of  a  hedge. 

When  the  flowers  are  formed  we  fall  again  into  the 
common  routine.  If  we  take  a  petal  we  shall  find 
that  as  in  the  leaf  there  is  a  thin  outer  skin  with  a 
layer  of  cells  between  each  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
flower,  like  the  leaf,  being  constantly  evaporating 
moisture,  like  it,  requires  nourishment,  and  even  more 
care,  for  it  has  but  a  short  life.  The  flowers  want 
plenty  of  food  to  nourish  the  embryo  seeds  they  guard, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  well  but  not  over-fed.  Ordi- 
nary liquid  manure,  or  liquid  plant  stimulants,  or 
moisture  that  will  make  the  supplies  round  available, 
are  therefore  useful  more  or  less  during  flowering, 
and  a  damp  quiet  air.  Draughts  and  ^ry  air  both  do 
injury  by  causing  excess  of  evaporation. 

Any  great  quantity  of  gross  food,  however,  or  over- 


FlG.    41.— UNRESTRICTED   KOOTS. 


Stimulation  of  the  plant  system,  should  generally  be 
avoided.  Some  plants  bear  it,  but  with  some,  as 
with  CamatiouF,  the  colouring  is  likely  to  be  injured, 
or  a  distortion  of  the  flower  may  ensue.  The  stamens 
may  change  into  petals,  petals  into  leaves,  or  the 
flower  may  become  altogether  double  if  the  soil  is 
too  rich,  but  though  we  owe  many  of-  our  prized 
double  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  to  careful  stimulus, 
and  curious  changes  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
blossom  by  its  judicious  application,  generally  speak- 
ing the  result  of  over-feeding  is  unsatisfactory  in 
amateur  hands.  As  the  flower  draws  greatly  on  the 
plant  resources,  it  Is  very  desirable  that  where  it  is 
not  needed  (as  in  Rhubarb  in  the  kitchen  garden)  that 
it  should  be  cut  off  in  the  bud,  and  in  ornamental 
plants  the  buds  should  be  thinned  to  what  the  plant 
has  power  to  expand  properly,  and  the  flowers  (if  not 
wanted  for  seed)  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  wither. 

Though  moving  is  sometimes  a  good  way  of  throw- 
ing a  plant  into  flower,  it  is  generally  very  injurious 
when  the  buds  are  formed  and  passing  on  to  the 
flowering  stage ;  when  once  they  are  brought  into 
existence  they  require  a  free  flow  of  food,  and  this 
should  be  particularly  considered  in  preparing  plants 
for  forcing. 

Finks,  Heliotropes,  Mignonette  and  other  similar 
favourites  should  all  be  prepared  beforehand.  Pinks 
should  be  the  pipings  of  the  previous  spring  nursed  in 
beds  through  the  summer,  and  potted  towards  the 
end  of  September.  Plants  of  Heliotrope  or  Mignonette 
should  be  established  by  autumn  ;  Pelargoniums  should 
be  cut  back  early  in  the  summer,  before  they  are 
needed  for  winter  use,  and  Roses  require  still  longer 
preparation. 

The  plant  that  is  to  flower  in  unnatural  warmth  at 
an  unnatural  lime  of  year  must  be  supplied  with 
resources  for  its  work,  and  not  have  exhausted  its 
flowering  powers  .during  the  summer.     It  should  be 


well  rooted  in  its  pot,  with  plenty  of  flowering  wood 
ready  to  come  into  play,  properly  nourished  when 
the  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture  are  applied,  but  the 
plant  simply  taken  from  the  ground  (perhaps  after 
flowering  during  the  summer),  put  into  a  pot  and 
into  heat  at  once,  meets  every  difficulty  unprepared, 
and  in  most  cases  will  fail. 


Fig      42,  — I'ROLIFEROUS    ROSE,    TO   SHOW  THE     ERANCH-I.IKE 
NATURE   OF    THE    FLOWER. 


Frr;.  43.— rROi.iFEROL's  rose. 

The  time  when  a  plant  attracts  particular  attention 
by  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms  is  just  when  it  ought 
not  to  be  meddled  with.  Any  check  that  cuts  ofl  the 
supply  of  food  just  then,  checks  the  development  of 
the  blossoms.  But  if  it  must  necessarily  be  moved 
from  a  border  it  should  be  taken  up  with  as  large  a 
ball  as  possible,  shaded  and  supplied  with  sufficient 
moisture,  or  if  in  a  pot,  it  is  best  to  sink  it,  pot  and 


all,  or  take  it  carefully  from  the  pot  and  plant  it  with- 
out separating  the  root  fibres,  leaving  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  roots  till  after  the  flowering  season. 

Hints  for  Gathering  Flowers. 

In  gathering  flowers  much  injury  is  often  caused  by 
breaking  off  the  spray  of  blossom  with  the  fingers. 
Sometimes  it  is  tough  and  will  not  come  off,  and  a 
branch  is  torn  away,  or  the  whole  plant  comes  up  and 
is  probably  sacrificed  ;  at  the  best  a  rough  stump  is 
left  to  die  back,  and  cause  unsightliness  as  the  least 
part  of  the  probable  damage,  whilst  if  the  flower 
is  neatly  taken  off  by  scissors  or  the  clean  cut  of  a 
knife  (just  above  a  leaf-bud  where  it  is  from  a  leafy 
spray),  the  wound  heals,  the  plant  is  benefited,  and 
the  gatherer  gets  the  exact  morsel  which  he  desires. 

The  periodic  action  of  the  plant  system  in  times  of 
opening  and  closing,  and  emission  of  scent  from  the 
blossoms,  may  be  utilised  for  special  needs.  Lists  of 
these  plants  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  amongst 
those  which  diffuse  fragrance  in  the  evening,  the  Wall- 
flower in  spring,  and  later  in  the  year  the  Rocket, 
night-smelling  Stock,  white  Lily,  and  Mignonette, 
may  especially  be  mentioned.  TheCattleya  Eldorado 
also  gives  its  scent  in  the  evening,  and  the  Epiden- 
drum  cuspidatum  from  midnight  till  early  morning. 

In  periodic  opening  and  closing, 

"  The  Marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  rises  with  him  weeping," 

is  a  type  of  many.  The  early  opening  of  the  Con- 
volvulus major  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
part  of  the  garden  looked  on  from  the  morning  rooms 
of  the   family.      Oxalis  corniculata  rubra  shows  its 


Fir>.  ^4.— roT  DOUND  roots, 

bronze  leaves  rather  than  its  golden  stars  after  mid- 
day ;  the  Chicory  is  an  example  of  closing  in  the 
afiernoon;  and  in  the  number  whose  expansion  is 
affected  by  time  of  day  or  by  weather  influence  some 
care  is  requisite  in  selection  for  carpet-bedding.  The 
effect  here  depending  not  on  form,  or  scent,  or  varied 
beauties,  but  simply  on  colour,  if  one  kind  of  blossom 
in  the  design  is  closed  the  whole  may  lose  its  beauty, 
not  only  from  its  absence,  but  from  colours  which  are 
inharmonious  being  thus  thrown  together. 

Arrangement  of  Colours. 

Generally  speaking,  the  "  complementary  "  colours 
are  most  satisfactory  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  three 
primary  colours,  red,  or  yellow,  or  blue,  with  the 
other  two  (which  make  up  the  '*  complement ")  blended 
into  one  tint  (known  as  a  secondary  colour),  to  accom- 
pany it  Thus  yellow,  a  primary  colour,  with  its 
secondary,  purple  (composed  of  blue  and  red),  go  well 
together  ;  so  do  blue  and  orange  (composed  of  red 
and  yellow),  so  also  red  and  green  (composed  of 
yellow  and  blue).  We  can  scarcely  find  a  more  beau- 
tiful natural  grouping  of  colours  than  of  purple  Fox- 
glove mixed  with  yellow  Broom  ;  in  bedding-out,  the 
orange  Gazania  and  blue  Lobelias,  or  blue  Salvias, 
are  satisfactory  combinations,  and  the  red  Pelargo- 
nium owes  part  of  its  overwhelming  popularity  to 
combining  colour-requisites  in  itself — the  primary  red 
of  its  blossoms  with  the  complementary  green  of  its 
leaves. 

Combinations  of  white  and  red  are  particularly 
pleasing,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  red  in  the 
flowers  and  green  in  the  leave?,  supplying  all  that 
is  necessary  for  complement  of  colour,  the  added 
white  heightens  the  effect  of  the  brightness  and  is  a 
point  of  repose  for  the  eye  even  whilst  its  own 
brilliancy  is  enhanced  by  the  glowing  tints  at  its  side. 
White  also  is  almost  always  beneficial  as  a  dividing 
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mass  in  doubtful  combinations  of  colour,  and  so  is  a 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  plants  which  will  allow 
the  tints  of  their  foliage  and  its  shadows  to  come  into 
play. 

The  primary  colours  are  apt  to  look  too  hard  when 
used  together,  but  taking  blue  and  red  as  an  example 
if  we  have  a  centre  of  blue  Agapanthus  with  some 
red  flowers  round,  the  eye  will  pass  over  the  foliage 
from  one  colour  to  the  other  satisfactorily,  and  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  different  colours  Ijing  in  the 
shadows,  whether  of  leaf  or  flower,  have  always  a 
softening  picturesque  effect.  Red  and  yellow,  which 
are  painfully  gaudy  in  combined  masses,  are  thus,  by 
the  intermixture  of  white  flowers,  or  green  foliage, 
softened  intopicturesqueness,  and  effect  may  similarly 
be  jiiven  to  beds  containing  various  shades  of  one 
colour.  Combinations  such  as  red  and  orange,  or 
blue  and  purple,  in  which  the  primary  colour  is 
repeated  in  one  of  those  of  the  secondary,  are  very 
difficult  to  manage  without  some  similar  addition  or 
that  of  appropriate  coloured  leafage  intermixed  with 
the  flowering  plants. 

The  extent  to  which  the  subject  might  be  pursued  is 
boundless,  whether  in  the  grouping  of  colours,  or  their 
distant  effects,  by  which  a  selection  of  quiet  blue  tints 
may  give  distance  to  some  particular  spot,  or  red  or 
yellov/  blossoms  enliven  and  bring  near  a  monotonous 
background.  In  spring  the  eye  takes  pleasure  in  warm 
and  sunny  tints — golden  Winter- Aconite,  or  Crocuses, 
and  rich  rosy  purple  Erica  carnea  enlivening  the  waking 
up  of  the  year;  in  the  summer  with  all  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  tint  around,  the  coolness  of  white  and  blue, 
and  {especially  near  towns)  plentiful  leafage  is  often 
the  most  pleasing  ;  and  in  autumn,  in  the  decay  of 
vegetation,  and  possibly  in  sprinklings  of  snow,  there 
is  satisfaction  again  in  clear  warm  colour,  cheerfully 
excluding  all  idea  of  decay  or  dreariness. 

The  flower  like  the  leaf  must  have  sunshine  and 
food  for  its  double  work.  We  have  only  considered 
it  here  as  giving  us  pleasure  by  its  beauty,  of  its  main 
work  in  continuing  the  race  we  may  have  something 
further  on  to  say.   0. 


ON   THE   SOURCE    OF  THE 
CARBON  OF  PLANTS. 

(CoiicbidcdfromJ>.  iS6.) 

Experiments  were  made  with  plants  of  French 
Bean,  Nasturtium,  Gourd,  and  Sugar  Beet,  growing 
in  the  open  air  in  pots  in  good  garden  soil.  From 
these  was  selected  a  leaf,  or  the  upper  part  of  a  stem 
with  several  leaves,  still  organically  united  with  the 
parent  plant,  which  was  passed  through  the  hole  in 
the  porcelain  dish,  under  the  glass  shade,  and  care- 
fully secured  air-tight,  and  from  injury  to  itself,  by 
coik  and  wadding.  The  plants  for  comparison 
were  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  every  re- 
spect, and  a  control  plant  grew  in  the  open  air 
bttween  the  shades.  Both  etiolated  seedlings, 
which  became  green  as  quickly  without  carbon- 
dioxide  as  in  common  air,  and  well  developed  green 
Gourd  leaves,  were  tried.  The  Gourd  leaves,  which 
contained  starch  at  the  beginning,  entirely  lost  it 
within  a  day  or  two  in  the  atmosphere  deprived  of 
carbon -dioxide,  while  those  in  the  other  shade  remained 
still  full  of  it.  The  shade?,  and  the  contents  of  the 
dishes,  were  then  changed,  so  as  to  bring  the  starch- 
less  leaves  into  the  shade  containing  carbon-dioxide. 
During  the  day  these  became  again  full  of  starch  ; 
while  within  twenty- four  hours  it  had  quite  disappeared 
from  the  leaves  in  the  other  shade.  In  a  similar 
experiment  with  Sugar-Beet  the  control  plant  in  the 
open  air  was  covered  with  a  black  pasteboard  box, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  leaves  in  the  shade  deprived 
of  carbon-dioxide  lost  their  starch  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  those  in  the  dark.  In  no  case  was  starch  found 
in  the  leaves  while  they  remained  in  an  atmosphere 
without  carbon-dioxide. 

The  second  set  of  experiments  was  made  with  long 
leaves  of  Bulrush  and  Bur-reeds,  which  were  etiolated, 
and  then  separated  from  the  plants.  With  the  same 
general  precautions  as  before,  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jeaf  was  inserted  in  the  shade  without  carbon-dioxide, 
the  lov/er  in  an  atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
carbon-dioxide,  whilst  the  space  between  was  left  free 
tJ  the  open  air.  This  intermediate  part  was  obscured 
by  tin-foil,  so  that  no  starch  could  be  formed  in  it  at 
the  expense  of  any  carbon-dioxide  passing  through 
the  tissues  from  the  lower  shade,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  if  such  a  phenomenon  were  possible  the  spacious 
longitudinal  air  channels  of  these  plants  might  be 


especially  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  the  gas. 
These  experiments  usually  lasted  one  day,  and  uni- 
formly gave  the  same  result.  Starch  was  formed 
abundantly  where  carbon-dioxide  was  at  disposal  in 
the  air,  while  the  excess  of  it  in  the  lower  shade  had 
no  effect  upon  the  portion  of  leaf  in  the  upper  shade, 
which  remained  entirely  free  from  starch. 

The  apparatus  when  arranged  was  always  placed  in 
a  light  windov.',  shaded  by  gauze  blinds  if  the  sun  were 
too  hot ;  and  in  these  latter  experiments  it  was  an 
interesting  circumstance  that,  in  the  lower  portions  of 
these  rather  thick  leaves,  more  starch  was  formed  on 
the  side  next  to  the  window  ;  therefore,  in  two  cases 
a  piece  of  looking-glass  was  placed  behind  the  shade, 
when,  being  equally  illuminated,  starch  was  formed 
in  equal  abundance  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf.  This 
variation  in  the  starch  formation,  according  to  the 
amount  of  light,  showed  that  that  portion  of  leaf  had 
not  always  used  all  the  carbon-dioxide  at  its  disposal, 
and  that  consequently  there  was  an  excess  which 
might  have  passed  upwards  through  the  tissues. 

The  third  set  varied  from  these  in  having  no  part  of 
the  leaf  exposed  to  free  air,  thus  obviating  the  possi- 
bility of  the  carbon- dioxide  being  diffused  into  it  in 
passing  upwards^through  the  plant.  A  glass  vessel 
containing  air  without  carbon-dioxide  was  placed 
within  a  large  shade  containing  air  wiih  5  per  cent, 
of  this  gas  ;  and  a  previously  etiolated  leaf,  with  its 
stem  in  water,  was  so  fixed  as  to  be  partly  in  the  one 
and  partly  in  the  other.  After  six  or  eight  hours  it 
was  examined  for  starch.  Without  exception  starch 
was  formed  abundantly  in  the  parts  in  the  large  shade, 
whilst  no  trace  of  it  was  found  in  those  in  the  inner 
vessel,  even  quite  close  to  the  junction  between  the 
two. 

The  remaining  two  sets  of  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  whether  starch  formation  in  leaves,  in  the 
open  air,  is  accelerated  by  giving  an  excess  of  carbon- 
dioxide,  either  to  adjoining  parts  of  the  leaves  them- 
selves, or  to  the  roots.  In  the  first  case  leaves 
separated  from  the  plant  were  divided^  lengthways. 
One  half,  with  the  stalk  in  water,  was  in  a  shade  with 
air  containing  5  per  cent,  of  cavbon-dioxide,  its  upper 
part  projecting  under  the  glass  lid  of  the  shade,  which 
was  luted  with  grease,  into  the  open  air.  The 
other  half  of  the  same  leaf  was  laid  on  the 
lid,  on  filter  paper  soaked  with  boiled  water  to 
keep  it  moist,  and  put  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pro- 
jecting piece  of  leaf.  In  the  other  cases  etiolated 
leaves,  organically  united  with  plants  whose  roots 
were  in  rich  humus  soil,  were  divided  lengthways  ; 
one  half,  quite  cut  off,  was  laid  near  to  the  other, 
and  the  two  were  examined  and  compared  after  some 
hours'  exposure  in  sunlight.  The  results  of  both 
these  sets  of  experiments  were  uniformly  the  same  ; 
careful  examination  showed  that  starch  was  formed  as 
readily  and  plentifully  in  those  portions  of  leaves 
excluded  from  any  other  source  of  carbon-dioxide  than 
that  in  tlie  air  surrounding  them,  as  in  those  having 
an  excess  of  it  at  command. 

From  these  experiments  Dr.  Moll  concludes  that 
starch  is  never  formed  in  leaves  in  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  carbon-dioxide,  however  much  of  it  may 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  other,  under  or  above- 
ground,  parts  of  the  plant ;  nor  can  starch-formation 
be  accelerated  in  one  part  of  a  leaf  by  an  excess  of 
carbon-dioxide  being  at  the  disposal  of  another  part 
of  it,  either  in  the  air,  or  through  the  roots. 

The  results  of  these  elaborate  experiments  are 
doubtless  iu  accordance  with  the  direction  of  those  of 
other  modern  inquirers  on  this  subject.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  probably  be  felt,  that,  when  long- 
accepted  opinions,  which  many  well-known  facts  seem 
to  favour,  are  held  to  be  called  in  question,  we  may 
still  ask  for  further  confirmation,  before  accepting  as 
decisive,  conclusions  depending  on  the  exact  interpre- 
tation of  experiments  made  with  living  organisms 
exposed  to  somewhat  artificial  conditions.  It  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  this  further  instalment  of 
evidence  in  a  given  sense  will  incite  to  further 
research.  Nature. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-avooded  Plants.  —  Now 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  are  out  in 
the  open  air,  it  will  give  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  any  alterations  or  repairs  that  may  be  needed, 
especially  such  as  re-arrangements  of  or  additions  to 
the  heating  power^  In  the  whole  routine  of  gar- 
dening there  is  no  more  false  economy  than  a 
deficiency  of  piping.  Where  this  exists,  in  very  severe 
weatherj  it  necessitates  a  continual  use  of  the  poker  in 


pushing  the  fire  along,  the  result  of  which  invariably 
is  an  increased  consumption  and  waste  of  fuel.  ^ 
Wherever  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  heating  surface,  1 
either  in  houses  that  have  to  be  kept  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, or  in  such  as  where  the  requirements  are 
confined  to  simply  excluding  frost,  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  introduction  of  additional  piping  at  the 
present  time,  when  some  of  the  plant  houses  being 
comparatively  empty,  gives  an  oppoitunity  for  dis- 
posal of  any  portion  of  the  stock  that  is  grown  where 
such  additions  or  alterations  have  to  be  made.  The 
same  holds  good  in  reference  to  boilers.  There  are 
hundreds  of  places,  large  and  small,  through-  j 
out  the  country  where  it  may  be  said  that 
the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  valuable 
plants  is  dependent  through  trying  winters 
upon  the  endurance  of  boilers,  in  many  cases  so  con- 
structed that  their  holding  together  v.fhen  hard  pushed 
in  severe  weather  can  never,  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty, be  calculated  upon,  even  so  much  as  a  single 
week,  although  they  may  go  on  for  years  doing  the 
work  required  of  them  ;  but  either  sooner  or  later, 
from  the  defective  principles  upon  which  they  are 
made,  they  give  way  when  their  services  can  be  least 
dispensed  with,  and  where  often,  with  every  con- 
trivance and  makeshift  that  can  possibly  be  resorted 
to,  destruction,  or  serious  injury  is  inflicted,  frequently 
upon  large  portions  of  the  stock.  Where  any  heating 
apparatus  of  a  doubtful  description  exists  there  is 
nothing  like  replacing  it  in  time,  and  at  no  season  of 
the  year  is  there  so  good  an  opportunity  as  at  present. 
Re-glazing,  painting,  repairs  of  brickwork,  and  lime- 
washing,  can  also  now  be  carried  out  with  much  more 
convenience  than  when  the  houses  are  all  filled  with 
the  general  occupants.  One  thing  I  would  urge  upon 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  with  plant 
structures ;  that  in  all  houses  and  pits  that  are  kept 
hot  and  moist,  the  wood-work  gets  saturated  with 
water,  and  unless  thoroughly  dried  before  the  appU- 
cation  of  paint  the  work  is  simply  useless,  as 
the  paint  will  not  adhere  for  any  length  of 
time  to  moisture- charged  timber,  and  even  if  it  did  its 
effect  as  a  preservative  would  be  of  no  avail.  With 
metal  houses  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  apply  a  coat  of 
paint  inside  every  year,  as  by  this  means  the  unsightly 
appearance,  and  to  some  extent  injury  of  the  plants 
by  rust-impregnated  drippings  upon  them  is  avoided. 
In  plant-houjes  of  all  descriptions  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  committed  than  letting  them  go  too 
long  without  paint.  If  no  painting  is  required,  the 
whole  of  the  wood->vork,  both  inside  and  out,  will  be 
benefited  in  looks  as  well  as  reality,  by  being  well 
washed  from  the  diit  accumulated  thereon.  In  houses 
where  a  high  temperature  with  considerable  moisture 
is  kept  up,  the  slimy  conferva  that  establishes  itself 
upon  the  woodwork,  if  allowed  to  remain,  hastens  its 
decay. 

Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  The 
earliest  large-flowered  Pelargoniums,  that  bloomed  in 
April  and  May,  and  were  subsequently  headed  down 
after  being  sufficiently  hardened  off,  will  by  this  time 
have  broke,  and  made  several  leaves  to  each  shoot. 
They  should  at  once  be  shook  out  and  potted,  as  it  is 
much  better  to  pot  these  earliest  flowered  plants  as 
soon  as  ready  than  to  put  it  off  until  the  later  cut- 
down  portion  are  in  fit  condition,  as  if  the  partial  dis- 
rooting necessary  to  subject  them  to  at  the  time  of 
being  shook  out  is  deferred  till  a  considerable  amount 
of  growth  has  been  made,  it  will  receive  a  check  that 
will  interfere  with  the  .progress  of  the  plants  through 
the  autumn,  and  this  portion  that  are  re-potted  in 
advance  of  the  others  will  come  into  flower  earlitr 
than  them.  There  are  now  a  number  of  very  dwaif 
free-blooming  Pelargoniums  with  somewhat  irregular 
flowers  that  for  decorative  purposes  are  much  iiupe- 
rior  to  the  show  kinds.  Many  of  them  have  naturally 
an  early  flowering  habit,  amongst  which  are  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  white  fringed  flowers,  with  a  small 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals ;  Empress, 
white,  with  violet  pencilling?,  also  fringed  edged  ; 
Madame  Charles  Keteleer,  white  centre,  dark  spot  on 
the  top  petals  ;  Triomphe  de  St.  Maude,  deep  crim- 
son, dwarf  habit,  and  a  most  profuse  flowerer  ;  Quad- 
roon, white,  dark  spot  on  upper  petals,  flowers 
fringed  ;  Queen  Victoria,  carmine,  edged  with  white ; 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  rosy  petals,  maroon  spots  ;  Digby 
Grand,  white,  dark  spot  on  upper  petals,  fringed  edges. 
The  above  are  a  selection  of  the  very  best  decorative 
Pelargoniums  grown,  and  amongst  the  most  serviceable 
conservatory  plants  for  spring  use,  as  the  natur- 
ally short-jointed  habit  of  most  of  them  prevents 
their  drawing  up  weak  like  the  large-flowered  show 
kinds  are  liable  to,  when  stood  close  together  in 
the  way  that  becomes  necessary  in  a  house  devoted  to 
flowering  plants.  Seeds  of  Cyclamens  should  now  be 
sown.  Some  growers  prefer  peat  in  which  to  grow 
these  plants  in  all  their  stages,  from  the  seed-pan  up 
to  large-sized  flowering  bulbs.  With  me  they  always 
succeeded  best  in  good  fibrous  loam,  with  one-sixth  of 
leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure  in  equal  parts  added, 
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and  enough  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  Cycla- 
men seeds  being  somewhat  larjjt',  will  bear  covering 
a  little  deeper  than  things  of  a  smaller  character. 
Place  the  pots  at  once  in  a  pit  or  house  where  they 
will  have  a  little  mare  warmth  than  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  keeping  the  soil  slightly  moist  unul  they 
vegetate,  when  they  ought  to  be  stood  close  to  the 
glass,  and  kept  on  growing  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  pricking  them 
out  when  large  enough  to  handle,  a  dozen  together, 
in  6-inch  pots.  Bulbs  of  these  that  have  been  stood 
out-of-doors  after  flowering  should,  when  they  have 
commenced  to  grow,  be  shook  out,  and  repotted 
in  soil  such  as  above  advised.  They  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  this  operation  until  they 
have  begun  growth  ;  if  potted  whil;t  at  rest  many  of 
the  roots  start  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  The  present 
fine  blrains  of  this  flower  have  few  equals  through  the 
winter  and  spring  as  decorative  subjects,  but,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  habitats  where  their  progenitors 
grew  naturally,  they  are  averse  to  a  dry  atmosphere  ; 
when  submitted  to  such  they  make  very  slow  progress, 
and  almost  invariably  become  affected  with  red-spider 
and  aphides,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  on  them  for 
only  a  short  time  destroys  the  foliage  to  an  extent  that 
ruins  their  growth  for  the  season,  the  corms  at  the 
same  lime  appearing  to  get  into  a  hard,  stunted  con- 
diiion,  from  which  they  rarely  recover  so  as  to  be  of 
any  use.    T.  Baines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES, 
Orchard-housk.— Several  of  the  early  Peaches 
of  recent  introduction  are  now  ripening,  and  where  a 
judicious  selection  of  later  kinds  has  been  made,  this 
department  will  give  a  supply  of  fruit  up  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  When  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening, 
the  supply  of  water  should  be  reduced,  syringing 
discontinued,  and  the  trees  exposed  to  a  free  current 
of  air.  Later  kinds  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and  syringing  for 
some  lime  to  come.  To  prolong  the  season  as  much 
as  possible,  a  few  trees  may  be  removed  to  the  open 
air,  where  with  the  temporary  protection  of  spare 
lights,  for  throwing  off  wet,  and  a  curtain  of  Ni-tting- 
ham  netting,  for  keeping  out  birds  and  insects,  the 
fruit  will  colour  and  finish  beti  er  than  if  kept  crowded 
in  the  Orchard-house.  Remove  all  trees  from  which 
the  fruit  is  cleared  to  the  open  air,  and  treat  as  has 
been  advised  for  Cherries  ;  a  sheltered  but  thoroughly 
open  situation  will  suit  them  best.  Syringe  occasion- 
ally to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  protect  the  pots 
from  the  powerful  influence  of  sun  by  partially 
packing  in  dry  fern  or  litter.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  wasps  and  flies,  but 
should  they  put  in  an  appearance,  some  very  light 
materia!  miy  be  drawn  over  the  ventilators,  which  will 
now  be  left  open  day  and  night.  Unfortunately  for 
amateurs  and  nurserymen,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
lists  have  been  extended  with  varieties  having  the 
prefix  "early  "  as  their  only  recommendation.  I  have 
found  Eirly  Grosse  Migiionne,  Abee,  Eiriy  York, 
Hales'  Eirly,  and  Early*  Ascot,  first  rate  in  size, 
colour,  and  quality.  For  succession  Dr.  Hogg, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  and  Kensington, 
Eellegarde  and  Stirling  Cistle.  For  coming  in  late, 
Barrington,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  VValburton  Admir- 
able, Violette  Hative,  Noblesse  and  Dymond,  should 
be  in  every  collection  ;  also  Albert  Victor  and  S^anwick 
Eiruge  Nectarines.  Older  varieties  are  too  well  known 
to  rtquire  naming  in  this  list.    /K  Cvkinan. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  keeping  of  the 
foliage  in  a  healthful  state  as  long  as  possible,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  about  the 
roots,  are  the  predominating  points  which  are  notable 
in  the  management  of  the^e  subjects  at  the  present 
season.  For  these  ends  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
give  the  trees  heavy  syringings  frequently,  particu- 
larly during  hut  and  arid  weather  ;  and  the  border?, 
**  especially  inside  ones."  heavy  waterings  likewise 
occasionally.  The  growths  on  the  trees  in  early- 
started  divibions  will  soon,  if  not  already,  be  showing 
indications  of  ripening.  When  this  is  ihe  cose,  and 
the  buds  are  b.cjming  prominent,  keep  the  houi-e 
constantly  open  to  the  utmost  extent,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, it  is  preferable,  in  the  case  of  very  early  forced 
trees,  to  expose  them  altogether,  by  removing  the 
sashes  entirely.  The  advantage  accruing  to  the 
removal  of  superfluuus  shoots  where  they  were  too 
thickly  set  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  early 
forced  trees  in  a  former  Calendar  ;  it  will,  therefore, 
only  be  necessary  now  to  advise  the  practice  to  be 
applied  in  a  similar  way  in  the  case  of  later  started 
trees.  If  any  alterations  be  necessary  in  the  way  of 
root- pruning  or  partial  lifting  of  any  of  the  trees  in 
the  early  house,  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as  the  buds 
are  tolerably  well  developed  ;  for  this  purpose  have 
the  needful  requisites  on  hand  in  readiness;  a  slight 
addition  in  the  way  of  fresh  boil  is  very  stimulating 
and  beneficial  to  such  trees  occasionally.  Pure  loam, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  sharp  sand  or  roadside 
parings,  cannot,  as  a  mixture,  be  surpassed  for  this 
purpose.  Let  the  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  be 
collected  every  day  for  the  sake  of  tidiness,  and, 
moreover,  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  in  some  degree 


any  insect  pest  which  may  exist  upon  them,    G.  T, 
Miles,  IVycanbd  Abbty  Gardens. 

Cucumbers. — -Where  winter  Cucumbers  are  in 
constant  demand ,  another  sowing  of  Telegraph  or  some 
other  favourite  kind  should  now  be  made  for  filling 
up  the  ditleient  compartments  as  they  are  cleared  of 
Melons.  A  very  important  item  in  the  successful 
management  of  these  plants  through  the  winter  is 
cleanliness,  and  as  Melons  aie  very  subject  to  red 
spider,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the 
thorough  cleansing,  washing,  and  painting  of  the  pits, 
before  the  plants  are  turned  out.  If  the  old  system 
of  growing  on  hills  is  followed  a  small  quantity  of  good 
turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  old  mortar,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  soot  for  the  dastruction  of  worms,  will 
grow  the  plants  sufficiently  strong  and  firm  without 
the  aid  of  animal  manure.  When  they  reach  the 
trelli?,  and  young  roots  begin  to  show  through  the  soil, 
a  layer  of  fresh  compost  may  be  added,  but  large 
quantities  should  never  be  given  at  one  time,  as 
Cucumbers  always  grow  best  when  the  roots  are 
working  near  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Houses  intended 
for  coming  into  bearing  after  Christmas  should  be 
relieved  of  their  present  occupant'",  and  put  into 
through  working  order  in  time  for  planting  early  in 
Octobur.  Pots  plunged  in  fermenting  materiab",  or 
placed  over  the  pipe.-,  are  better  than  hills  for  this 
work.  Get  together  a  good  supply  of  the  different 
kinds  of  turf,  now  in  fine  condition  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  Stack  it  in  high  narrow  ridges  out-of- 
doors  and  protect  with  thatch  or  shutters,  before 
bad  weather  sets  in.  To  give  time  for  the  preparation 
of  houses  for  winter  work,  plants  in  pits  and  frames 
should  be  made  to  do  duty  as  long  as  possible  by  a 
free  use  of  the  knife,  fn  quent  top  dressings  and  liberal 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  The  linings  should  also  be 
kept  turned  and  renovated,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
collapse  when  cold  nights  set  in.    /K  Coleman. 


KITCHEN'  GARDEN. 
In  no  part  of  the  year  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  liberal  application  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
more  apparent  than  at  the  present.  As  a  general  rule 
we  have  at  this  season  to  contend  with  a  dry  and  parch- 
ing atmosphere,  which  in  the  process  of  elaboration,  or 
the  pumping  up,  or  perhaps  ascent  of  the  sap,  very 
soon  exhausts  any  supply  the  roots  are  able  to  obtain, 
and  they  thus  become  dependant  upon  an  artificial 
supply,  and  this  should  be  supplied  to  all  growing 
crops  in  as  liberal  a  manner  as  the  amount  of  labour 
and  conveniences  at  command  will  permit,  either  with 
strong  liquid  manure  from  the  tmk,  and  pure  water 
alternately,  or  constantly  with  a  highly  diluted  solu- 
tion of  liquid  manure,  say  five  to  one  in  proportion, 
less  or  more  according  to  strength.  Without  these 
applications,  and  continual  surface  i^tirring;,  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  tender  and  succulent  vegetables  and 
salads.  For  this  reason  we  have  constantly  drawn 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  payiiig  paiticular  atten- 
tion to  the  practice,  and  those  who  have  been  able  to 
follow  it  cut  in  a  liberal  manner  will  now  be  able  to 
appreciate  its  great  benefit.  Of  course  all  these 
injunctions  to  follow  this  or  that  practice  pre-suppjses 
that,  where  such  thinng  are  expected  from  a  gardener, 
there  is  placed  at  his  disposal  proper  materials  and 
the  amount  of  strength  necessary  to  apply  them.  I 
greatly  fear  that  it  ii  very  often  the  want  of  these, 
and  of  consiltration  on  the  part  of  employers  as  to 
the  time  which  such  operations  require  to  be  efficiently 
performed,  which  causes  such  unjust  dissatisfaction  in 
many  cases,  where  a  trifling  outlay  at  busy  times  when 
operations  press  would  make  all  the  difference.  The 
labour  which  the  continual  applica'.ions  of  liquids  to 
growing  plants  involves,  may  be  very  much  economise  1 
by  following  up  the  practice  (so  often  recommended  in 
these  columns)  of  a  systematic  course  of  mulching, 
and,  as  at  this  season  the  manure  from  the  stables  is 
not  in  such  immediate  request  at  at  other  seasons,  it  is 
good  practice  to  shake  it  over  and,  retaining  all  the 
droppings  and  short  stuff  for  the  formation  of  Mush- 
room beds,  to  make  u-.e  of  the  long  litter  to  cover 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  watering  ;  this 
mulching  is  particularly  applicable  to  late  Peas  and 
dwarf  Beans,  as  well  as  between  the  rows  of  Scarlet 
Runners  ;  it  is  also  very  useful  for  all  autumn  crops 
of  the  Brassica  tribe,  but  not  for  those  which  are  to 
stand  through  the  winter,  as  a  vtiy  free  and  succulent 
growth  is  much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  frost  ;  for 
this  reason  Lettuces  intended  to  btind  through  the 
winter  should  not  have  the  sod  too  heavily  manured, 
although  for  all  intended  fur  autumn  and  early  winter 
use  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  plenty  of  manure 
and  liberal  supplies  of  raois'.ure  to  the  roots.  As 
soon  as  Onions  begin  to  show  signs  of  maturity  by  the 
tops  turning  colour,  let  them  be  pulled  up  at  unoc 
to  avoid  rerooting.  which  is  very  destructive  to  their 
kefping  properties.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the 
different  varieties  of  Tripoli  Onions  to  stand  throui^h 
the  winter;  the  Giant  Rocca,  and  the  White  and  GIoIj; 
Italian  are  reliable  sorts,  and  with  liberal  treatment 
come  very  fine  ;  at  tliis  season  they  should  have  a 
warm  border,  and  not  be  sown  too  thickly.  A  sowing 
of  Welsh  Onion  should  now  be  got  in  ;  they  are  very 


useful  to  draw  young.  Continue  to  make  successional 
sowings  of  Turnip  Radishes  ;  also  another  small  sow- 
ing of  Bath  Cos  Lettuce.  A  late  sowing  of  mixed 
sorts  of  Endive  to  stand  in  the  seed-bed  through  the 
winter  will  be  found  very  useful  in  spring.  Remember 
to  get  in  a  good  breadth  of  Veitch's  Red  Globe 
Turnip  within  the  next  fortnight  ;  these  will  come  in 
after  Christmas  and  on  into  the  spring.  On  or  about 
the  26th  of  the  month  sow  the  main  crops  of  Cauli- 
flowers to  stand  through  the  winter  in  handglasses, 
frames,  and  at  the  foot  of  south  walls.  The  Frog- 
more  forcing  is  a  good  sort  to  come  in  early  ;  Early 
London  Market  and  Large  Asiatic  for  the  main  crop, 
and  Cattell's  Dwarf  Late,  are  good  sorls  for  succession. 
They  should  be  sown  on  a  warm  and  sheltered  border 
in  the  south  of  England,  but  are  better  sown  under 
glass  further  noith,  taking  care,  however,  to  expose 
them  very  freely  to  the  air  to  harden  and  keep  them 
dwarf.  Commence  at  once  the  earthing  up  of  the 
main  crops  of  Celery,  observing  first  to  bee  that  they 
have  a  thorough  soaJiing  of  water  the  day  before,  and 
next  to  put  sufficient  earth  to  allow  of  its  forming  a 
level  at  the  t-ip  to  catch  the  water  instead  of  a  ridge 
to  throw  it  off.  As  the  winter  approaches  the  pointed 
ridge  becomes  a  necessity,  in  or.ler  to  prevent  rotting, 
but  at  present  it  is  a  mistaken  practice  to  bring  the 
ridges  to  a  point.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a  vast 
amount  o(  vegetable  refusi  is  sure  to  accumulate  in 
this  department,  and  must  be  constantly  removed  to 
the  rubbish-heap,  where  if  there  is  any  annoyance 
arising  from  bad  smtUs  during  the  process  of  ferment- 
ation, it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  strong  fire  at  work, 
and  throw  the  rubbish  thereon.    Jo/m  Cox  RedUkif, 


The  Climate  and  the  Flowers  of  Eng- 
land.— We  are  so  accustomed  to  complain  of  our 
climate,  and  to  hear  others  do  the  same,  that  the 
warm  exuberance  of  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  comes  as  a  refreshing 
surprise  : — 

"The  man  who  could  not  be  happy  in  England— in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  happiness  depends  on  external  objects 
and  influences — could  not  reasonably  expect  to  be  happy 
anywhere.  .  .  .  Here  [London,  July  7]  the  weather 
is  literally  blissful.  .  .  .  The  sky  is  softly  blue,  and 
full  of  magnificent  bronze  clouds,  the  air  is  cool,  and  in 
the  environs  of  the  ciiy  is  odorous  wiih  the  scent  of  the 
new- mown  hay  ;  and  the  grass  and  trees  in  the  parks — 
those  copious  and  sweet  lungs  of  London — are  green, 
dewy,  sweet,  and  beautiful." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  beauty  of  an 
English  Hawthorn  hedge  in  blossom  :  — 

"We  have  nothing  comparable  with  it  in  Northern 
America,  unless  perhaps  it  be  the  Elder  ;  and  even  that, 
with  all  its  fragrance,  lacks  equal  charm  of  colour.  .  .  , 
English  flowers,  it  must  often  hive  been  noticed,  arc 
altogether  exceptional  for  substance  and  pomp.  The 
R  jses  in  particular — though  many  of  them,  it  should  be 
said,  are  of  French  breeds — surpass  all  competition.  It 
rnay  seem  an  extravagance  to  say  so,  but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  these  rich,  firm,  brilliant  flowers  affect  you 
like  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  in  this 
respect  only  to  be  described  as  like  nothing  in  the  world 
so  much  as  the  bright  lips  and  blushing  cheeks  of  the 
handsome  English  women,  who  walk  among  them  and 
vie  wiih  them  in  health  and  loveliness.  It  is  easy  thus 
to  perceive  the  source  of  those  elements  of  warmth  and 
sumptuQusness  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  llie  results  of 
English  taste.  This  is  a  land  of  flowers.  Even  in  the 
busiest  p^ris  of  London  people  decorate  their  houses 
with  them,  and  set  the  sombre,  log-grimed  fronts  ablaze 
with  searlet  and  gold.  These  are  the  prevalent  colouri 
(so  radically  such  that  they  have  become  national),,  and 
when  pliccd  against  the  black  tint  with  which  this 
cliniatt:  stains  the  buildings,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
a  vivid  contrast  which  much  augments  their  splendour. 
All  London  wears  a  'suit  of  sables,'  varifgated  with  a 
tracery  of  white,  like  lace  upon  a  pall.  In  so(ne 
instances  the  cfiect  is  splendid." 

'  The  Old  Hammersmith  Leiiuce. — Had  we 
not  sown  the  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  Lettuce  in 
the  open  ground  in  August,  last  year,  we  should  not 
have  had  a  Lettuce  out-of-doors  this  spring,  almost 
every  one  but  this  having  succumbed  to  the  winter. 
It  was  .sown  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  a  Piuui-wall  in 
the  third  week  of  August,  and  thinned  out  so  th:it 
tho^e  left  stood  in  quincuncial  order,  forming  a  i^ij^zig 

row,    2  inches  apart  or  so.     In  ApiU 

....      hundreds  of  people  envied  my  row  of 

Hammersmith    Hardy  Green    Lettuce, 

for  it  was  a  long  row  of  some  120  yards,  and  we  had 
ihein  in  great  qiuntity  during  April  and  May.  licing 
a  dwarf  green  Cabbage  Lettuce,  a  great  many  c:in  be 
grown  in  a  small  space.  It  is  an  old-t.'-tiblished 
friend,  wliicli  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of,  and  this  jcar 
it  was  a  friend  indeed,  fori  was  in  need.  It  is  all 
very  good  having  an  eye  to  those  big  crisp  Lettuces 
from  France,  but  when  we  gardeners  in  Ihe  North 
find  ourselves  minus  of  these,  we  naturally  fall  back 
on  our  old  acquaintances,  and  this  is  indeed  a  verit- 
able and  faithful  one,  being  the  hardiest  and  most 
distinct  type  of  Cabbage  Lettuce— one  which  every 
gardener  would  be  Ihe  betli-r,  and  c^'rtainly  none  the 
worse,  for  having.   Henry  A'n\i^/U,  Floon  ii.irJens, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday,         Aug.  so  — Lee  Bridge  Horticultural   Society's   Show. 
-  Roval  Horticultural  Society-:  Meeline  of  the 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  ii  A  M. 
General  meeting  at  3  p.m. 
Coventry     and     Warwick      Horticultural 

Society's  Show. 
Flower  and  Fruit  Show  at  the  Agricultural 

Hall. 
Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  22  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens' Rooms. 

'  Reading  Horticultural  Society's   Autumn 


Tuesday,      Aug.  si 


THUns.AV.     A„..=3{^|f„™ 


IT  is  not  long  since  we  had  occasion  in  these 
columns  to  give  considerable  prominence 
to  an  analysis  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Darwin's  on 
the  subject  of  the  Fertilisation  of  Plants, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  who  took  exception  to 
some  points  raised  by  Mr.  Uarwin,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  the  alleged  necessarily  injurious 
effect  of  what  may  be  termed  "  in-and-in  breed- 
ing." We  have  now  before  us  another  work  of 
a  similar  character  from  the  same  pen.*  It  is 
hardly  requisite  for  us  to  enter  at  such  length 
into  the  subject  of  this  volume  as  into  that  of 
its  predecessor,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  the  present  volume  is  but  an 
expansion,  with  many  additions,  of  those 
memorable  papers  on  the  dimorphism  of 
Primula,  of  Lythrum,  of  Linum,  and  other 
plants,  which  first  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
the  yournal  of  the  Linnean  Society.  In  the 
next  place,  the  subject  in  its  main  features  is  so 
closely  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  subject 
oi  The  Ejects  of  Cross  and  Self-Fertilisation  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  that,  allowing  for  dif- 
ferences of  detail,  the  same  general  remarks 
will  apply  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

In  the  year  1862  it  will  be  remembered  Mr. 
Darwin  first  published  his  remarkable  series 
of  observations  on  the  two  forms,  or  dimorphic 
condition    of   the    flowers   in    the    species    of 
Primula.     It   was   not   without  some   sense  of 
humiliation   and   of    wasted    opportunity  that 
florists  and  horticulturists  found  that  they  had 
been  pottering  over  "  pin-eyes  "  and  "  thrum- 
eyes  "    for    generations,    without    having    the 
slightest  notion  of  the  significance  of  the  varia- 
tions  in   question.     Even   from  the   restricted 
point  of  view  of  the  professed  florist,  the  mean- 
ing  of  the   formations   in   question,  and  their 
direct  practical  bearing  on  the  cultivation  and 
selection  of  the  forms  most  in  consonance  with 
his  arbitrarily  assumed  standard  were  entirely 
overlooked.      So-called    botanists    were,   with 
very  few  exceptions,  not  one  whit  better.    They 
had     been     splitting     hairs,     counting    spots, 
wrangling  whether  this  was  a  species  and  that 
a  variety,  discussing  whether  there  were  two  or 
fifty    British    representatives    of .  a    particular 
genus,  and  so  on,  without  troubling  themselves 
in  the  least  about  the  causes  of  the  variations 
they  observed  in  such  minuteness  of  detail,  still 
less  about  the  practical  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  observed  facts.     Instead  of  treating 
plants    as    manifesting   ever    active    life    and 
ceaseless  change,  and  adaptation   to   outward 
conditions  and  inborn  endowments,  they  treated 
them   all  as  a  schoolboy  would   do  so   many 
marbles.     It  is  one  of  the  special  features  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  in  all  departments  that  he 
is  the  cause  of  work  in  others.     No  better  test 
could  be  desired  of  the  degree  of  influence 
exercised  by  a  great  thinker  and  a  great  observer 
than  this.     Accordingly,  we  find  in  this  subject 
of  dimorphism,  as   in  others,  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win's experiments  and  deductions  have  stimu- 
lated a  large  number  of  observers  at  home  and 
abroad.     They  have   excited  the  attention   of 
professed  naturalists  in  America,  in  Germany, 

*  The  Different  Forms  of  F lenders  on  Pla7iis  of  tfiS-  ttune 
Species,     By  Charles  Darwin.     (Murray.) 


and  in  Italy,  where  learned  professors 
have  been  induced  to  observe  and  experi- 
ment for  themselves,  to  expound  and  to 
extend  Mr.  Darwin's  researches.  Practical 
gardeners,  like  Mr.  ScOTT,  now  of  the  Calcutta 
Gardens,  and  others  have  not  failed  to  see  the 
profound  importance  of  these  observations  to 
their  own  pursuits.  Amateurs  have  found  a 
new  and  never-fafling  source  of  interest  and 
amusement  in  observing  and  studying  the  end- 
less adaptations,  contrivances,  and  inter-actions 
designed  by  the  great  Architect  for  the  welfare 
and  perpetuation  of  His  creatures.  In  every 
case,  making  allowance  for  differences  in  points 
of  detail,  substantial  agreement  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  main  principles  as  regards  the  object 
of  these  dimorphic  forms  has  been  arrived  at. 
The  general  result  of  the  observations  and  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  on  these  so- 
called  "  heterostyled"  plants  has  been  shown  to 
be  this — that  to  ensure  the  largest  number  of 
healthy  seedlings  the  pollen  from  the  anthers 
of  one  particular  form  or  size  of  stamen  must 
be  transferred  by  insect  agency  or  otherwise  to 
the  stigma  corresponding  in  point  of  dimensions 
with  the  stamen.  In  this  way  there  may  be 
in  one  and  the  same  species,  two  or  three 
sexual  pairs,  as  distinct  practically  as  the  pairs 
representing  the  sexes  in  another  species. 
Without  practical  experiments  this  diversity 
cannot  always  be  determined,  the  relative 
length  of  stamens  and  styles  may  vary  ; 
the  structural  arrangements  may  differ,  and 
yet  functionally  there  may  be  no  diver- 
sity. Darwin  himself  records  how  he  has 
been  deceived  in  this  way  ;  a  caution  is  thus 
supplied  deserving  of  careful  attention. 
Where,  however,  the  pollen  grains  differ  in  size, 
this  dimorphism  may  be  assumed  pretty  cer- 
tainly without  resorting  to  direct  experiment. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
Mr.  Darwin  adopts  the  old  Linnean  classifica- 
tion into  "  hermaphrodite "  flowers,  or  those 
with  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower,  as 
in  the  Rose  ;  "  monoecious,"  or  those  in  which 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  separate,  but  on 
the  same  plant,  as  in  the  Hazel ;  "  dioecious," 
or  those  in  which  the  flowers  of  one  sex  are  on 
one  plant  and  those  of  the  other  sex  on  an 
entirely  distinct  plant,  as  in  the  Willow  ; 
and  "  polygamous,"  or  those  in  which  herma- 
phrodite flowers  may  be  found  on  the  same 
plant  with  male  or  with  female,  or  with  both 
flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ash. 

These  four  subdivisions,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
were  adopted  from  structural  considerations  only, 
before  the  physiological  phenomena  connected 
with  them  were  thought  of.  To  adapt  them  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  various  subdivisions 
and  modifications  have  to  be  made.  Thus  Mr. 
Darwin  admits  two  sub-divisions  of  herma- 
phrodite plants,  viz  :—  i,  heterostyled  or 
di-tri-morphic  flowers,  as  in  the  Primrose  ;  and 
2,  "  Cleistogamic  "  flowers,  or  flowers  adapted 
expressly  for  self-fertilisation,  inasmuch  as  the 
flowers  either  do  not  expand,  or  their  buds  are 
inconspicuous,  and  thus  offer  no  attractions  to 
insects.  Such  flowers  are  very  common  on 
Violets,  though  frequently  overlooked.  They 
yield  more  numerous  seeds  than  the  brighter 
coloured  flowers. 

MoncEcious  plants  like  the  Hazel,  which  have 
the  sexes  in  different  flowers  on  the  same  plant, 
may  be  sub-divided  into  two  classes,  according 
as  the  anthers  are  ripe  before  the  pistil,  or 
vice  versa,  the  object  clearly  being  to  favour  the 
cross  fertilisation  of  different  plants.  Many 
hermaphrodite  (structurally)  flowers  are 
organised  in  a  similar  manner. 

Dicecious  plants,  or  those  with  the  flowers  of 
the  two  sexes  on  different  plants,  must  necessa- 
rily be  cross  fertilised,  and  as  we  have  just  seen 
many  plants  structurally  monoecious  are 
rendered  practically  dicecious  by  the  different 
times  at  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  respec- 


tively come  to  maturity.  Among  dicecious 
plants  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  some- 
times remarkably  great ;  thus  among  Restiacea;, 
sedge-like  weeds  of  Australia  and  the  Cape,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  male  and  female 
plants  of  the  same  species  are  so  different  that 
the  female  much  more  closely  resembles  the 
male  of  a  totally  different  genus,  than  it  does  the 
male  of  its  own  species.  Of  course  this  applies 
only  to  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of 
the  stem  and  foliage,  and  not  to  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  flowers.  Lastly,  we  come  to 
polygamous  flowers,  which  Mr.  DARWIN 
divides  into  two  sub-groups,  according  as  the 
three  sexual  forms  are  found  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual or  on  distinct  plants.  Of  the  latter  case 
the  Ash  is  an  example  ;  some  trees  bear  in 
some  seasons  male  flowers  only,  others  female 
flowers  only,  and  others  hermaphrodite  blos- 
soms. The  Ash  then  may  be  classed  as 
trioicous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common 
Maple  bears  all  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the 
same  tree,  and  is  thus  monoeciously  poly- 
gamous. Other  polygamous  plants  may  be 
grouped  into  "  gyno-hermaphrodites,"  inasmuch 
as  they  exist  under  two  forms, — one  of  which 
bears  female  flowers  only,  the  other  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  as  in  the  common  Thyme.  Some 
of  the  Chenopodiums  bear  on  the  same  plant 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  "  gyno-monoeoious."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  "  andro-moncecious " 
plants,  or  plants  bearing  on  the  same  individual 
male  flowers  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in 
some  species  of  Galium.  No  case  seems  to  be 
known  of  "  andro-dioecious  plants,"  or  plants  pro- 
ducing hermaphrodite  flowers  on  one  indvidual, 
and  males  on  another.  Probably  now  that 
attention  is  prominently  drawn  to  it,  illustra- 
tions of  this  form  may  be  found. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  matters  in  some 
detail  because  we  believe  that  the  mystery  of 
"  bad  setters  "  among  Vines  and  Cucumbers, 
the  existence  of  "  blind  Strawberries  "  and  other 
similar  phenomena  will  find  their  solution  in 
the  facts  above  mentioned.  Indeed,  we  know 
already  enough  to  be  sure  in  a  general  way  that 
this  is  so.  External  conditions  of  temperature 
and  manuring,  though  not  without  influence, 
are  less  potent  in  effecting  important  struc- 
tural changes  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  natural  variability 
of  the  Cowslip,  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
plants  raised  by  Mr.  Darwin  by  arti- 
ficial fertilisation  (the  visits  of  insects  having 
been  prevented),  and  treated  in  the  most 
varied  manner  as  regardsTood  and  temperature, 
yielded  no  variation  whatever  except  in  size. 
This  is  an  important  confirmation  of  some 
results  obtained  in  the  experiments  on  the  action 
of  manures  at  Chiswick,  inaugurated  by  the 
Scientific  Committee,  some  few  years  since. 
The  fact  that  a  tree  will  in  one  year  bear  male 
flowers  only,  and  in  the  next  hermaphrodite 
flowers  only,  seems  to  show,  however,  that  ex- 
ternal conditions  may  have  some  effect,  as  also 
the  curious  case  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hanbury,  of  a  Papaw,  the  produce  of  a  female 
plant  which,  when  grown  at  Mentone  yielded 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  But  here,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least  we  must  stop,  our  immediate  pur- 
pose being  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
latest  book,  not  to  discuss  the  general  principles 
of  sexuality  in  plants. 


The  main  provisions  of  the  "  DESTRUCTIVE 
Insects  Act,  1S77,"  the  full  text  of  which  is 
given  in  another  column,  are  directed  against 
the  Colorado  beetle.  Not  a  word  is  said  about 
any  other  insect,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  the  Act. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Privy  Council  may, 
if  it  see  fit,  prohibit  the  importation  of  Potatos 
or  Potato  stalks  and  leaves,  or  of  any  substance 
likely  to  introduce  "the  said  insect."  The 
Privy  Council  may  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  said  beetle,  and  direct  the  removal 
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or  destruction  of  the  crop  if  necessary,  and  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  living  specimens  of  the  insect. 
Compensation  may  be  given  in  cases  where  the 
crop  is  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  crop  at  the 
time.  The  local  authorities  charged  with  the 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  the 
same  as  those  empowered  to  act  in  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1S69. 


ledge  of  common  things  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  them  in  their  respective  businesses. 

We  have  been  plied  lately  with  numerous 
specimens  of  ladybirds  and  other  common 
insects  in  all  stages.  That  farmers  and  gar- 
deners should  not  know  their  friends,  but  should 
confound  them  with  foes,  is  a  truly  lamentable 
circumstance,  and  one  which  will  never  be  met 
till  instruction   in   elementary   natural   history 


the  ignorance  it  has  brought  to  light,  form  suf- 
ficient witnesses  of  its  importance.  We  repeat, 
then,  that  however  suitable  the  Act  may  be  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  proper  instruction 
in  "  common  things  "  will  in  the  end  be  far  more 
beneficial  in  all  ways. 


We  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  recent  exhibition  by  Messrs. 


Fig.  45.— lisianthus  russellianus. 


So  far  well.  The  Potato  crop  is  already  in 
course  of  being  lifted,  so  tliat  for  this  year,  at 
any  rate,  there  will  not  be  so  very  much  food 
for  the  ins-ct  should  it  unhappily  spread. 
Between  now  and  next  spring  it  may  be  possible 
to  instil  a  little  more  knowledge  of  common 
insects  into  the  heads  of  school  children  and 
others — a  knowledge  which  in  the  long  run  may, 
perhaps,  be  as  useful  as  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
As  it  is,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  so  many  farmers 
and  gardeners  completely  destitute  of  a  know- 


forms  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, at  any  rate  in  rural  districts.  Almost 
every  child  is  a  born  naturalist,  but  it  is  rarely 
that  his  natural  faculties  are  developed  by  proper 
training.  So  far  as  mental  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, natural  history,  properly  taught,  is  at 
least  as  valuable  as  any  other  subject  that 
enters  into  the  school  curriculum,  and  much 
more  so  than  some  ;  while,  as  far  as  regards 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  life,  the 
present  scare  about  the  Colorado  beetle,  and 


Veitcii  &  Sons  of  an  example  of  Lisianthus 
Russellianus,  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable 
merits  of  this  gorgeous  plant,  which  seems  to  be  very 
little  known  at  Ihe  present  day.  It  was  introJuced 
from  Texas  in  1835,  and  in  our  earlier  volumes  will 
be  found  many  records  of  its  successful  culture.  The 
late  Mr.  James  Cutiiill,  of  Camberwell,  achieved 
a  reputation  for  growing  this  plant,  and  his  mode  of 
treatment  is  published  at  p.  36  of  our  volume  for 
1844.  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  then  of  Wrotham  Park, 
Barnet,  also  gives  an  account  of  his  mellioJ  of  treat- 
ment {1843,  p.  804),  and  concludes  by  stating  that, 
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in  1S39,  he  had  a  plant  with  above  300  blooms 
expanded  at  one  time,  and  that  during  the  season 
of  1843  he  had  grown  upwards  of  two  dozen  plants 
without  a  single  failure,  some  of  them  between  the 
beginning  of  July  and  the  end  of  September, 
producing  from  400  to  600  blooms.  Both  these 
eminent  growers  recommend  to  sow  the  seed  in 
March,  and  both  agree  that  no  plant  is  more 
susceptible  of  injury  from  the  application  of  water 
during  the  winter  season.  Oar  illustration  annexed 
(fig.  45)  was  drawn  from  Messr.~.  VilITCh's  plant. 

A  supplement  to  the  London   Gazeiia,  issued 

yesterday,  contains  two  Orders  in  Council,  under  the 
Destructive  Insects  Act  (see  p.  19S),  applicable  to 
Great  Britain  only.  The  first,  which  is  to  take  effect 
from  and  after  August  31,  provides  as  follows  :  — *'  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  land  Potato 
Haulm,  leaves,  orstalks  brought  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  or  theGerman  Empire,  The  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  may  in  any  case, 
if  they  think  fit,  order  the  collection  and  destruction  of 
any  sand,  dirt,  or  other  refuse  impoited  with  Potatos 
brought  from  the  United  States  of  America,  Canad:?, 
or  the  German  Empire,  and  detain  the  Potatos  until 
such  destruction  has  been  effected."  The  second 
Order  provides  : — "If  the  owner  o*",  or  any  person 
having  under  his  charge,  any  crop  of  Potatos,  or  other 
crop,  or  vegetable,  or  substance,  finds,  or  knows 
to  be  found,  thereon,  the  Colorado  beetle,  in  any 
stage  of  existence,  he  shall,  with  all  practicable 
speed,  give  notice  of  the  same  being  so  found  to 
a  constable  of  the  police  establishment  for 
the  place  where  the  same  is  found.  The  con- 
stable shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Local 
Authority ;  and  the  Local  Authority  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  by  telegraph  to  the  Privy  Council. 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  expose 
or  ofler  for  sale,  or  keep,  any  living  specimen  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  in  any  stage  of  existence,  or  to  dis- 
tribute in  any  manner  any  such  specimen?.  If  any 
person  fails  to  do  anything  which  he  is  required  by 
this  Order  to  do,  or  does  anything  in  contravention  of 
this  Order,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Order,  and  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds." 

The  Bristol  correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphed 
on  Wednesday  night  : — *'  This  morning  considerable 
interest  was  taken  in  the  discovery  of  a  live  Colorado 
beetle  in  the  Cape  mail  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  Bi  is; 0I. 
As  the  same  mail  carriage  had  been  used  on  Monday 
last  for  the  conveyance  of  the  American  mail  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Paddington,  the  sorters  were  of  opinion  thnt, 
instead  of  coming  from  the  Cape  mail,  it  had  been 
deposited  from  the  American  mail,  and  had  remained 
in  the  mail  carriage  till  discovered  lying  on  the  floor 
by  the  sorters.  Having  been  properly  secured,  it  was 
sent  on  to  London  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  branch  Post  Office  ofliciah." 

Apropos  of  the  forthcoming  International 

Horticultural  Tournament,  to  be  held  at 
Carlisle,  on  September  6,  7,  8,  nex*-,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  note  a  few  of  the  special 
local  features  of  that  interesting  and  historical  city. 
Approached  as  it  is  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  and  the  Midland  from  London  and 
the  south,  by  the  North-Eastern  from  Newcastle  and 
the  east,  by  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  from  White- 
haven and  the  west,  and  by  the  North  British,  the 
Caledonian  and  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  from 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  whilst  a  short  line  to  SiUoih 
connects  it  by  boat  to  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  it  may  be  said  to  hold  a  truly  central  and 
international  position,  with  direct  access  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  The  position  chosen  in 
which  to  hold  the  show  is  a  level  holm,  or  field,  about 
27  acres  in  extent,  called  the  Sorceries,  belonging  to 
the  Corporation,  and  kindly  granted  by  that  body  to 
the  Flower  Show  Committee  for  the  purposes  of  the 
show.  It  is  every  inch  historical  ground,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  on  the  show  days  many  a  Saxon  and 
Scot  will  grip  hands  in  a  friendlier  way  than  did  their 
forefathers  on  the  selfsame  spot ;  and  we  may  fondly 
hope  that  in  the  heat  of  horticultural  rivalry  none  of 
them  will  invoke  the  spirit  of  some  fieiy,  fighting, 
great-great-grandfather.  From  a  large  central  marquee 
will  extend  four  tents,  each  above  100  yards  long,  in  the 
shape  of  across.  One  of  these  will  be  appropriated  to 
fruit,  another  to  vegetables,  another  to  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  and  thefourth  to  dinner-table  decorations, 
bouquets,  &c.,  whilst  the  central  marquee  will  be  occu- 


pied by  large  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  plants  which 
require  large  head-room.  Spaces  for  refreshment 
rooms,  for  the  band,  &c-,  are  also  marked  on  the  same 
large  scale,  and,  as  the  music  will  be  of  the  best 
description,  a  delightful  promenade  by  the  banks  of 
the  Eden  will  be  enjoyed.  Above  frowns  the  old 
castle,  which  will  interest  many,  as  will  also  the  fine 
cathedral  and  its  monumentF.  Conspicuous  near  by 
is  the  fine  bridge  which  spans  the  Eden  at  this  point, 
giving  access  to  the  rugged  banks  of  Etterby  Scaur  on 
the  lefc  and  to  the  lovely  grounds  of  Rickerby  Park, 
the  seat  of  Mills  Mclnnes,  E.q.  These  grounds 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  are  much  frequented. 
Proceeding  northwards,  we  come  to  the  romantic 
village  of  Stanvvix,  through  which  passed  the  high 
road  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
old  coaching  days.  Proceeding  onwards  down  the 
Scotland  Road,  the  visitor  will  come  upon  the  exten- 
sive nurseries  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne, 
which,  to  the  horticulturist,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  Here  the  growth  of  Larch,  Scots  Fir,  and 
hardy  trees  in  general,  is  carried  out  on  the  largest 
scale,  Roses  and  fruit  trees  are  also  largely  grown. 
The  hothouses  are  well  stocked  with  the  usual  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  most  in  demand.  To  those 
fond  of.  the  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plants  which 
used  to  gladden  cur  younger  eyes,  and  which  the 
rage  for  Mrs.  Pollock  and  her  class  has  driven  out 
of  our  gardens,  the  herbaceous  ground  will  form  an 
attraction,  and  choice  Alpines  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand. 
These  are  all  correctly  and  distinctly  labelled,  and 
shrubs  arranged  in  an  effective  and  masterly 
manner.  The  Pinetum  will  also  be  noticed,  where 
specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  Conifers  wljich  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  have  been  planted, 
as  it  were,  into  a  trial-grounri,  to  show  their  aspects, 
habits,  and  capabilities.  Here  also  is  the  original 
plant  of  the  new  Wellingtonia  gigantea  pendula,  a 
tree  destined  to  forma  part  of  every  Coniferous  collec- 
tion in  the  world,  and  a  fit  companion  for  its  noble 
congener,  the  original  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  Bound- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  the  nursery  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  wall  which  so  much  attracts  anti- 
quaries, and  along  the  line  of  which  so  many 
interesting  relics  of  our  earlier  history  as  a  country 
have  been  found.  About  10  miles  farther  on  the 
Scotland  road  is  Netherby  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  F. 
U.  Graham,  for  ever  celebrated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  as 
the  scene  where  "  Young  Lochinvar  came  out  of  the 
west,"  and  so  cleverly  abstracted  his  bride.  Next 
week  we  purpose  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  most 
noteworthy  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
which  may  be  worth  visiting. 

— '—  In  connection  with  a  series  of  Grand  Concerts 
to  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hal!,  Islington,  during 
the  week  commencing  Tuesday,  August  28,  it  is 
intended  to  decorate  the  building  with  flowers  and 
fruit  ;  and  with  the  object  of  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible decorations  a  number  of  prizes  varying  from  ^5 
to  ^50  will  be  given  for  artistically  arranged  groups, 
of  various  sizeF,  of  fine  foliage  plants,  flowers  or  fruit  ; 
for  the  best  stalls  of  plants,  artificial  flowers,  and 
fruit,  garden  tools  and  appliances,  horticultural  build- 
ings, fountains,  vases,  liles,  and  other  ornaments. 
Entries  close  on  August  2[,  and  schedules-,  which  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr, 
F.  W.  Wilson,  Agricultural  Hall,  who  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  exhibition, 

The    Peach   wall   at   Chiswick   affords    this 

season  an  instructive  lesson  on  the  value  of  some  of 
the  new  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  raised  by 
JNIr.  Rivers,  as  several  of  them  are  bearing  good 
crops,  whilst  the  old-established  sorts  growing  by 
their  side  are  almost  destitute  of  fruit.  The  new  and 
remarkably  handsome  Lord  Napier  Nectarine 
may  be  seen  there  now  in  grand  form,  every  tree  of 
this  variety  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  large  in  size, 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  what  is  of  most  importance 
nearly  ripe,  and  in  advance  of  all  others.  It  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  Early  Albert  Peach  (also  one 
of  Mr.  Rivers' seedlings),  and,  as  an  early,  good 
looking,  and  fine-flavoured  variety,  has  no  rival. 
Next  in  point  of  earliness  to  that  good  Peach,  Hale's 
Early,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Rivers  seedling,  named 
Goshawl^,  the  fruits  of  v;hich  are  of  good  size,  rich 
soft  colour,  and  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  very  fine 
Peach,  and  in  before  Early  York.  As  a  late  Peach 
Desse  Tardive  [is  one  of  ,the  best  of  good  sorts,  and 
much  deserving  wider  cultivation  than  it  now  obtains. 


It  does  not  come  in  till  the  end  of  September,  has  the 
fine  appearance  of  a  Bellegarde,  and  a  delicious 
flavour.  This  is  also  one  of  the  few  sorts  bearing  a 
crop  this  year. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  Rohert 

Osbokn  has  purchased,  as  from  January  i  last,  the 
nursery  and  seed  business  carried  on  for  many  years 
at  Fulham  and  Sunbury  by  his  late  uncle  and  father, 
William  and  Thomas  Osborn,  and  his  grandfather, 
Robert  Osborn.  This  arrangement  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Judge  of  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court,  under  whose  direction  and  control 
the  business  has  been  conducted  for  the  last  few 
years. 

Messrs.  Dick  Radclvffe  &  Co.,  129,  High 

Holborn,  have,  we  are  informed,  been  awarded  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Cape  Exhibition  for  seeds,  and 
also  one  at  Oporto,  for  ferneries  and  aquariuois. 

Mr.  THO^iAS  Elsley,  of  32,  Great  Portland 

Street,  W.,  has  brought  under  our  notice  an  ingenious 
instrument  for  the  cleansing  of  trees  from  caterpillars, 
invented  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Damaniou,  of  Roziere, 
near  Sainte  Foy-Ia-grande,  Gironde,  and  which,  after 
a  careful  trial  by  the  engineer-in-chief  in  charge  of 
the  public  thoroughfares  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  for  the  cleansing  of  trees 
"f  on  the  public  roadways.  The  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  brass  lube  about  4  feet  long  and  i  inch 
'  in  diameter,  enclosing  another  of  the  same 
length,  which  is  worked  by  telescopic  action. 
To  one  end  of  this  an  indiaiubber  tube  of 
equal  length,  with  a  mouthpiece,  is  affixed  ; 
and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  small  brass 
receptacle  for  oil,  with  a  fine  spray  nozzle. 
Petroleum,  being  the  most  deadly  liquid 
known  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars, 
is  preferred  to  all  other  oils  for  use  in  this 
instrument,  through  which  it  is  blown  in  the  form  of 
a  dense  fine  spray  on  to  the  nests  of  the  insects,  caus- 
ing immediate  destruction  to  them  without  mjuring 
the  trees.  We  have  not  put  the  instrument  to  a  prac- 
tical test,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  capabiliUty  for  the 
work  intended,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  it 
before  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  facts  which  we 

have  recorded  lately  wuh  reference  to  the  non-pro- 
duction of  offatti  by  certain  varieties  of  Tulips,  we 
may  note  another  circumstance,  equally  peculiar, 
which  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  brought  under  our 
notice  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  consists  in  a  variety 
raised  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  called  Goldham's 
Mary,  which  always  produces  an  offset  in  the  axil  of 
the  first  leaf,  and  reproducees  itself  in  no  other 
manner,    - 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  season  is  well 

illustrated  in  the  astonishing  growth  generally  being 
made  by  French  Beans.  Some  of  the  varieties 
have  attained  more  than  twice  their  usual  height,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  at  Chiswick  with  such 
varieties  as  the  Negro  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The 
former  is  quite  2  feet  high,  and  the  latter,  one  of  the 
dwarfest  of  all,  has  reached  nearly  3  feet. 

That  Hollies  will  thrive  well  in  London  it 

needs  but  a  visit  to  Victoria  Park  to  show.  Surely, 
winter  and  summer,  few  things  look  better  than  our 
native  Holly  !  For  town  squares  what  more  hand- 
some ? 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Pelargoniums 

raised  by  M.  SiSLEV,  named  after  Dr.  Denny,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell,  was  handed  round  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Pelargonium  Society.  Its  colours 
are  those  of  the  finest  Masdevallias.  The  flower  is 
irreproachable  in  size,  shape,  and  substance ;  the 
colour  mostly  a  rich  magenta,  while  on  each  of  the 
two  upper  petals  occurs  a  spot  of  glowing  crimson 
scarlet,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  marvellous.  It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  varieties  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

• •    A    somewhat    Curious    Experience    in 

Plant  Judging  occurred  a  i^^a  days  since  at  the 
Shepton  Mallet  Flower  Show=  The  class  for  six 
Fuchsias  was  under  consideration,  and  one  lot  of 
plants  were  so  good  that  there  was  no  question  as  to 
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their  fitness  for  the  first  place,  but  for  the  fact  that 
two  named  Arabella  and  Victoria  were  so  remark- 
ably aUke  in  growth,  foliage,  and  flower  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  as  distinct 
varieties.  After  much  doubt,  one  of  the  judges  for- 
tunately proposed  to  compare  the  length  of  the  styles 
of  the  flowers,  and  this  settled  the  matter,  as  those  of 
one  kind  were  in  all  cases  at  least  hjlf  an  inch  longer 
than  those  of  the  other.  We  are  very  much  afraid 
the  distinction  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

How  is  it  various  species  of  Smilax  are  not 

more  grown  as  climbers  ?  The  rich  green  colour  of 
their  foliage  ought  to  prove  a  recommendation.  At 
Kew  they  are  quite  hardy,  and  grow  vigorously. 
Fine  specimens  may  be  seen  just  now  in  the  borders 
near  the  temperate  house. 

The  PEtARGOiVIOM  Society  held  its  annual 

meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Chiswick,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  was 
a  Urge  attendance,  and  most  of  the  members  now 
enrolled  signified  their  intention  of  continuing  to  sup- 
port the  Society.  Following  the  unwritten  law  which 
had  bien  adopted  at  former  meetings,  and  which 
required  that  the  chairman  should  be  changed  by  a 
kind  of  annual  rotation,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  retired 
from  that  office,  receiving  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  his  services,  and  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  who  has  been  for  the  last  year  vice- 
chairman.  IMr.  J.  Mcintosh  was  selected -to  succeed 
Mr.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Denny  and  Mr.  T.  Moore  were 
respectively  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary.  The 
general  committee  was  constructed  as  before,  with  the 
aibititution  of  Mr.  E.  Foster,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  H. 
Veitch,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  for  Mr.  Lixton,  Mr. 
RolUsson,  and  Mr.  Williams  ;  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  strengthened  by  adding  the  names  of  Mr. 
W.B.Kellock  and  Mr.  Kinghorn.  Considerable  discus- 
sion took  place  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  coming 
season,  it  being  elicited  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  meeting  that  the  exhibition  should  be  held  at 
South  Kensington  early  in  June,  the  completing  of  the 
arrangements  being  left  to  the  executive  committee. 
The  members  afterwards  lunched  together  in  the 
great  vinery,  and  if  not  exactly  beneath  their  own 
Vines,  at  least  beneath  a  glorious  canopy  of  Grape', 
the  crop  being  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen.  The 
Pelargonium  Society  sets  a  good  example  to  other 
kindred  societies,  inasmuch  as  while  preserving  its 
own  independencp,  it  recognises  the  claims  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  the  head  centre  of  all 
the  horticultural  societies  of  the  kingdom. 

Auriculas  are  apt  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
stems  at  this  season  of  the  year,  much  to  the  concern 
of  some  cultivators,  as  all  autumn  flowers  (except  in 
the  case  of  seedlings,  which  may  afl'ord  some  clue  to 
their  probable  character),  are  generally  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  well  to  pinch  out  the  truss  ol  flower  buds  only, 
not  the  stem,  as  when  the  latter  is  pinched  away  the 
base  of  the  stem  will  sometimes  rot  and  spread  it  to 
the  plant.'.  If  only  the  buds  be  pinched  out,  the  stem 
gradually  fades  away,  and  does  not  become  an  agent 
for  spreading  rot.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
moist  summer  appears  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  Auricula,  and  that  collections  of  plants  are 
looking  remarkably  well. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Manchester  Botani- 
cal ANii  Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Tiaf- 
ford  are  now  in  such  excellent  condition  under 
the  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Bruce  Find- 
lay,  as  to  well  repay  a  visit.  Everything  appears 
so  luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
fact  that  the  gardens  are  only  some  two  miles 
or  so  from  the  Exchange  at  Manchester,  as  the  crow 
flies.  The  order  observed  in  the  numerous  plant- 
houses,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  are  particu- 
larly noticeable,  the  largest  and  smallest  plants  alike 
being  clean  and  healthy  in  appearance.  In  one  of  the 
greenhouses  were  some  capital  specimen  flowering 
plants  of  Francoa  appendiculata  and  F.  racemosa, 
most  attractive  subjects  for  greenhouse  decoration  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  A  well-grown  specimen  of  the 
handsome  New  Zealand  Grevillea  longifolia  v/as  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  The  fine  stretch  of  green  swan', 
the  winding  walks  around  the  circumference  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  many  flower-beds  and  borders,  are 
also  in  fine  condition,  and  they  aftord  an  excellent 
lounging  place  for  the  citizens  of  Manchester  who  are 
Fellows  of  the  Society.    The  beds  in  the  long  annex, 


!  which  is  so  useful  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Whit- 
'  sun  Shows,  are  planted  with  Dahlias,  and  there  will 
be  an  attractive  Dahlia  garden  when  the  plants  get 
fully  into  bloom.  How  difficult  it  is  getting 
to  carry  on  practical  gardening  operations  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  scientific 
authority  for  the  statement  that  every  twenty-four 
hours  there  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  within 
a  radius  of  (rem  4  to  6  miles  from  the  .Manchester 
Exchange,  60  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  if  a  dry 
time  happens  followed  by  rain,  the  acid  is  washed 
down  into  the  soil,  and  Roses,  Tulips,  and  many 
other  things  are  seriously  affected  by  it.  Let  us  hope 
the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens  will  long  be  spared 
such  a  terrible  scourge. 

If  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  generally  un- 
congenial character  ol  the  season  were  required,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
held  this  summer  any  Gooseberry  show  in  Sheflield, 
where  the  berries  have  exceeded  14  dwt.  in  weight. 
The  lack  of  waimlh,  and  more  particularly  of  sun, 
have  prevented  the  berries  acquiring  that  plumpness 
so  necessary  to  weight  and  a  foremost  position  on  the 
exhibition  table.  In  a  favourable  season  the  finest 
exhibition  varieties  will  attain  a  weight  of  34  dwt. 

The  horticultural  body  generally,  and  especi- 
ally those  members  of  the  pro'ession  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  exhibitions  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Traftbrd, 
will  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council  of 
the  Society  have  recently  presented  Mrs.  Findlay 
with  a  handsome  tea  and  coffee  service,  in  recognition 
of  her  kindness  to  the  many  visitors  to  the  gardens  on 
all  occasions,  and  especially  at  the  times  of  the  great 
shows.  Those  who  have  paitiken  of  Mrs.  Findlay's 
hospitality  on  these  occasions,  and  experienced  the 
genial  welcome  that  is  never  denied  to  the  greatest 
stranger,  will  be  paiticularly  gratified  at  this  act  of 
the  Council,  which  manifests  on  their  part  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  kindly  services  the  value  of  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  Caryota  Alberti,  fromNoith  Qieens- 

land,  named  many  years  ago  by  Baron  Von 
Mueller,  in  honour  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
and  two  years  ago  fully  described  in  the  LinitcEa,  has 
attained,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Hill,  in  the  Brisbane 
Botanic  Garden  since  1864  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  the  stem  of  3  feet. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Winchester,  informs  us  that  a  friend  of  his 
has  not  had  a  Cucumber  to  send  to  table  this  year 
owing  to  their  all  being  Eaten  by  a  Cat,  who  was 
suspected  and  proved  to  be  the  depredator  by  placing 
some  cut  pieces  before  her,  which  she  ate  as  though 
they  were  pieces  of  meat. 

The  valuable  natural  history  and  miscellane- 
ous library  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Russell  Reeves  was 
sold  by  auction  recently,  and  realised  /1415  iii'. 
Amongst  the  choicer  articles  a  series  of  772  carica- 
tures by  Gillray  sold  for  .^185  ;  a  set  ot  Gould's 
superb  publications  on  natural  history  for  ^1^483  14J.  ; 
Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  ^93  ;  Sowerby's  English 
Botany,  i^\b  \  Donovan's  Entomology,  £1^  ;  Curtis' 
British  Entomology,  .^15  151-  ;  Doublediiy  and  West- 
wood's  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  ;^20  ;  Gray's  Genera  of 
Birds,  .£31  ;  Wilson  &  Bonaparte's  Ornithology, 
£^^  5.r.  ;  Reeve's  Conchologia  Systematica  et  Iconica, 
^103  loj.  ;  Zoological  Society's  Transactions  and 
Proceedings,  ^42  141.,  &c. 

An  interesting  case,  showing  how  slight  an 

alteration  may  cause  a  very  great  change  in  appear- 
ance, is  presented  to  us  by  a  specimen  of  Valerian- 
ella  auricula  (Lamb's  Lettuce),  kindly  sent  us 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Mr.  Stratton.  The 
flowers  are  rather  mjre  closely  packed  than  usual, 
while  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is  dilated  into  a  large 
three-lobed,  leafy  cup,  entirely  altering  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flower.  The  corolla  and  the  style  are 
also  more  or  less  lealy. 

We  observe  that  the  J'loral  Masa-.hu  is  now 

under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the 
illustrations  being  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Fircii,  whose  draw- 
ings recall  those  ol  his  more  widely  known  relative' 


The  figure  of  one  of  Mr.  Douglas'  hybrid  Colum- 
bines in  the  August  Number  is  particularly  satis- 
factory.  Mr.  Dean's  special  knowledge  of  florists' 
flowers,  and  his  connection  with  the  brotherhood, 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  magazine. 

Herb.-vceous  Plants  are  happily  more  in 

vogue  than  they  were  ten  years  ago— the  eternal 
glare  of  "  scarlets  "  has  a  little  abated.  At  any  rale, 
colours  are  better  blended.  Carpet  bedding  and 
"leaf  gardening  "  have  something  to  do  with  this,  as 
the  colours  are  softer,  and  blend  better  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants.  Still,  lljwer  bads 
and  carpet  beds,  with  their  formality  and  artificial- 
look,  are  only  in  place  in  certain  localities  and  in 
small  quantities.  The  herb.iceous  border,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension, 
while,  if  a  plant  is  wanted  for  an  isolated 
position,  what  grander  plant  can  be  chosen 
than  an  Artichoke  (Cynara),  a  Gunnera,  or  an 
Acanthus,  such  as  Mr.  Ware's  fine  variety,  called 
Candela'orum.  For  the  back  lows  of  the  herba- 
ceous border  at  this  season  the  Rudbeckias  are 
magnificent,  the  flowers  yellow  or  rose  lilac ; 
with  them  may  be  associated  the  blue  flowered 
Eclinops  ruthenicus  with  its  singular  globes  of 
flowers,  the  splendid  Thistle  Cirsium  eriophorum, 
the  profusely  flowering  (Enolhera  Lanarckli,  the 
bright  yellow  Achellea  filipendulin?,  the  pink  Ascle- 
pias  speciosa  Phloxes.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  are  of 
course  in  place,  with  Larkspurs,  Aconites,  and  Rockets 
earlier  in  the  season.  For  the  centre  rows  Centaurea 
atropurpurea,  the  scarlet  Jlonarda  didyma,  Statices  of 
kinds,  Morina  longifolia,  a  very  striking  plant,  Grura 
Lindheimeri,  Epilobium  rosmarinifolium,  Lythrum 
virgatum,  Cuphea  purpurea,  Eryngium  alpinum  and 
E.  amethystinum.  Of  lower  growing  things  suitable 
for  edging  are  the  grey  leaved  Scabiosa  Parnassii,  with 
its  pinkish  flower-heads.  Prunella  grandifljra,  a 
stately  plant,  withal  of  low  stature,  various  species  of 
AcEena,  Erigeron  mucronatum  (better  known  as 
Vittadinia  trUobJ,  and  many  others.  A  visit  to  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  the  borders  at  Chiswick, 
or  the  beds  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  will  suggest  many  more  subjects.  Indeed,  a 
fortnightly,  or  at  longest  a  monthly  visit  to  a  good 
collection  throughout  the  year,  would  supply  useful 
hints,  and  remedy  the  steriUty  of  flower-beds  when  the 
bedding  plants  are  gone. 

Mr.    Edwards,   formerly    gardener    to    Sir 

John  Lubbock,  High  Elms,  Kent,  is  appointed 
gardener  to  Earl  Cadogan,  Babraham  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Ed\vards  is  well  known  as  a  success- 
ful and  painstaking  gardener. 

•  The  heating  apparatus  of  the  Palm  House 

at  Kew  is  undergoing  reconstruction,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  in  future  the  very  serious  in- 
convenience arising  from  flooding,  which  prevailed 
during  so  many  monlhs  last  winter  and  spring. 

The  old,   we  mean    the    veritable  Fuchsia 

coccinea— not  what  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name — is 
a  very  slender-stemmed  elegant  plant,  with  slim 
dainty  flowers.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Oxford 
Garden  a  few  years  ago,  and  may  now  be  seen  deco- 
ratiag  the  show  house  at  Kew  (No.  4),  juit  one  of  the 
plants  that  ought  to  be  there,  for  it  is  very  pretty  and 
cannot  be  bought.  In  the  same  house  Fuchsia  Venus 
de  Medici,  trained  along  the  rafters,  has  been  in 
bloom  for  months,  and  a  beautiful  thing  it  is.  Kew 
is  rich  in  Fuchsias  just  now.  The  temperate  house, 
always  one  of  the  greatest  treats  to  the  visitor  who 
loves  plants  and  does  not  mind  a  walk  to  see  them, 
contains  just  now  a  beautiful  set  of  these  pre-emi- 
nently  graceful  plants. 

The  handsome  Stoilea  Berkheya  pur- 
purea, figured  by  us,  p.  1261,  1S72,  from  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  is  now  in  bloom  at  Kew. 
Though  a  fine  and  striking  plant,  it  is  more  ragged 
and  untidy-looking  than  it  <  li  in  an  apparently 
neglected  corner  at  Reigate.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
different  herbaceous  plants  look  in  differerU  situation'. 
What  is  handsome  in  one  place  is  weedy  in  another. 
How  splendid  the  Gypsophilas  are  in  some  soils,  how 
dishevelled  in  others. 

We  suppose  no  one  but  the  c,ni;i.-ils  in  charge 

has  any  but  an  approximate  idea  of  the  richness  of 
,  KitWi     One  reason  why  the  botanical  public,   even, 
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fail  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  collections  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  collections  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  pleasure-grounds,  whose 
recesses  relatively  few  can  find  time  to  explore  ;  and 
another  reason  is  the  confused  way  in  which  things  of 
the  most  varied  character  are  grouped  together  in  the 
same  beds.  Surely  this  might  be  altered  with  advan- 
tage. 

We  have  lately  met  with  a  case  which  seems 

to  support  the  theory  of  the  general  Diffusion  of 
THE  Sap  in  plants,  including  its  descent ;  and,  though 
it  is  but  a  repetition  of  similar  cases  already  noted 
it  may  as  well  be  put  on  record.  In  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  G.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  may  be  seen  two  separate 
lots  of  the  common  Ash,  worked  standard  high  with 
buds  of  the  golden  variegated  Weeping  Ash.  One 
lot  was  worked  one  year,  the  other  two  years  ago. 
In  the  former  we  noticed  several  cases  in  which  the 
bud  had  died,  and  where  the  growth  of  the  stocks 
above  the  point  of  insertion  is  this  year  more 
or  less  variegated  with  the  same  golden  colour  as 
that  marking  the  foliage  of  the  inserted  buds.  In  the 
other  case,  we  noted  on  some  of  the  plants  where 
the  buds  had  taken,  and  produced  healthy  variegated 
branches,  that  variegated  shoots  had  also  sprung  from 
the  stock,  near  the  ground,  and  fully  6  feet  below 
the  point  where  the  buds  were  inserted.  If  this 
growth  was  not  influenced  by  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  to  what  does  it  owe  its  markings  ?  and  if  these 
are  to  be  attributed  to  sap  circulation,  surely  it  must 
have  been  a  downward  current  which  carried  the 
influence  so  far  below  the  point  where  the  variegated 
blood  was  introduced. 

— ^  One  of  the  finest  of  the  pale-coloured  hardy 
varieties  of  Clematis  is  Otto  Frobel,  which  is  now 
blooming  splendidly  with  Mr.  G.  Jackman  in  his 
nursery  at  Woking.  The  plant  appears  to  be  remark- 
able for  vigour,  and  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size 
and  perfect  in  form,  the  sepals  being  sufficiently  broad 
to  be  well  imbricated.  The  colour  is  a  French-white, 
and  therefore  somewhat  wanting  in  purity,  but  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  flower  in  other  respects  amply 
atones  for  this  deficiency,  and  no  one  who  plants  it 
could  possibly  be  disappointed  if  the  plant  thrives.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  being  a  continental  variety 
sent  out  some  yeais  since.  Another  excellent  light- 
coloured  variety  is  Mr.  Cripps'  Lady  Caroline  Nevill, 
which  is  more  deeply  tinted  and  barred  with  mauve- 
lilac  than  Otto  Frobel,  and  not  equal  to  it  in  size,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  large-flowered  sort,  and  one  which 
can  be  honestly  recommended  as  a  first-class  variety, 
very  showy,  and  very  free  in  producing  its  attractive 
blossoms.  Star  of  India  is  another  of  Mr.  Cripps' 
flowers  which  is  blooming  remarkably  well  this  season, 
and  in  which  the  bar  of  rich  Indian-red,  almost  crim- 
son, is  very  strikingly  effective. 

M.  CossoN,  an  eminent  botanist,    specially 

acquainted  with  the  climate  and  vegetation  of 
Northern  Africa,  opposes  the  project  of  converting 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  into  an  inland  sea.  The  altered 
climatal  conditions,  says  he,  would  be  hostile  to  the 
Date  Palm,  the  great  food  plant  of  the  district.  The 
artesian  wells  would  become  brackish  and  the  water 
unfit  for  irrigation  and  the  support  of  vegetation,  while 
the  general  hygienic  condition  of  the  country  would 
be  deteriorated  by  the  combination  of  moisture  and 
excessive  heat. 

I Stokesia  cyanea,  flowering  on  the  rock- 
work  at  Kew,  is  the  finest  of  the  Composite  in  flower 
at  this  season.  It  grows  2  feet  or  more  high,  and 
the  flower-heads  are  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  but  deeper  in  colour.  Meconopsis  Wal- 
lichii  still  remains  in  bloom,  though  long  past  its  best. 
The  rare  Arnebia  echioides  is  again  blooming,  though 
no  larger  than  last  year.  Allium  pulchellum,  with 
lilac  flowers,  is  one  of  the  prettier  of  a  select  few  of 
this  genus,  which  may  be  grown  on  any  rockwork. 
Francoa  ramosa  is  much  admired,  though  whether 
most  for  its  pretty  spikes  of  pink  flowers  or  its  broad 
foliage  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Neja  gracilis  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  tiny  shrub  j  its  branches  are  very 
slender,  bearing  hairy  filiform  leaves,  and  compara- 
tively large,  bright,  yellow  flower-heads.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  this  plant,  which  we  were  told  by  one 
who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  incident,  is  curious. 
Professor  Don,  after  puzzling  his  brains  for  some  time 
and  without  success  to  find  an  appropriate  name,  at 
last  determined  to  inscribe  certain  letters  on  slips  of 


paper,  and  to  draw  these  one  by  one  till  some 
euphonious  combination  occurred.  The  letters 
n,  e,  j,  a,  were  thus  drawn  out  in  succession,  and 
Neja  was  the  name  adopted. 

Amongst  other   things  disposed  of  by  Mr. 

Stevens  at  the  recent  sale  at  the  Royal  Vineyard 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was  a  cast-iron  saddle  boiler 
of  peculiar  construction  which  had  been  in  use  there 
for  forty-two  years,  and  which  Mr.  Charles  Lee 
stated  was  the  best  boiler  that  the  firm  had  ever  had. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  late  of  the  Penge 
Nursery,  who  also  fixed  similar  boilers  in  1839  in  the 
nursery  which  he  started  in  that  year  at  Hammersmith, 
and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Macintosh,  which  boilers  we  are  assured  were  in 
good  working  order  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Thomson. 

By  way  of  contributing  to  the  information 

already  possessed  as  to  naturalising  plants  of  a  gene- 
rally accepted  exotic  character,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  two  plants  of  Trachelospermum  jasmin- 
oides  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  Cardift  Castle  Gardens, 
planted  against  the  south-east  wall  of  his  cottage,  have 
done  remarkably  well  without  having  had  any  cover- 
ing during  the  past  two  winters.  The  plants  have  put 
forth  vigorous  leading  shoots,  and  are  now  blooming 
freely.  The  position  is  a  sheltered  one,  but  it  is  rather 
moist,  and,  being  in  the  borough  of  Cardiff,  is  some- 
times surrounded  with  atmospheric  conditions  not  of 
the  most  favourable  character.  At  Llanrhymney  Hall, 
near  Cardiff,  the  residence  of  George  Williams, 
Esq.,  there  can  be  seen  growing  against  the  front  of 
the  mansion  a  plant  of  Clianthus  puniceus  which  is 
supposed  to  be  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  It  covers  a 
space  of  wall  12  to  14  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in 
width.  It  flowers  very  freely  during  the  proper  season, 
and  is  an  object  of  considerable  beauty  when  it  is 
dressed  in  its  richest  floral  garb. 

Phygelius  capensis  is  flowering  m  great 

beauty  on  the  wall  of  the  Orchid  House  at  Kew, 
and,  though  quite  hardy,  it  reaches  in  this  position  a 
more  perfect  development  than  in  the  open.  It  has 
the  aspect  of  Pentstemon,  and  the  panicles  of 
scarlet  flowers  are  2  feet  in  height. 

Some  pillar-trained  plants  of  the  Clematis 

Jackmanni,  growing  in  the  London  Road  Nursery 
of  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  at  Reading,  finely  illustrate  the 
value  of  these  hardy  climbers  for  shrubbery  decoration. 
They  are  not  tied  in  with  stiff  and  formal  gait,  but 
grow  somewhat  loosely  and  form  almost  pyramids  of 
foliage  and  flower.  The  hardy  and  robust  dark  kinds 
are  specially  suited  for  this  mode  of  culture.  At  the 
same  place  a  most  charming  effect  is  produced  by  the 
combination  in  lines  of  the  deep  blue  Delphinium 
formosum,  and  the  bright  pale  blue  variety.  Bella- 
donna. The  first  head  of  bloom  produces  the  seed 
crop,  which  is  harvested,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
continuity  of  flower  that  lasts  late  into  the  autumn. 

At    the    recent    horticultural    exhibition    at 

Weston-super-Mare,  Campanula  macrostyla  was 
a  conspicuous  object  on  a  stand  of  miscellaneous  cut 
flowers,  shown  by  Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  nursery- 
man, Weston-super-Mare.  It  is  a  species  from  Asia 
Minor,  an  annual,  and  it  bears  large,  erect,  cup-like 
flowers,  of  a  pale  ground  colour,  handsomely  reti- 
culated with  purple.  The  blooms  are  of  unusual 
size  for  a  Campanula.  At  the  same  exhibition  Mr. 
Brown  had  excellent  specimens  of  Petunias  in  pots, 
well-grown  and  freely-flowered,  and  of  a  handsome 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  The  varieties  were  in  keeping 
with  the  excellent  character  of  the  plants,  which  were 
pretty  well  all  that  could  be  desired  as  exhibition 
specimens. 

The  bedding  display  —  the  carpet  bedding 

especially — at  Victoria  Park,  is  well  worth  a  visit 
at  the  present  time.  Quite  a  new  phase  has  been 
entered  upon.  The  groundwork  of  the  majority  of 
the  beds  consists  of  two  dense  growing  dwarf  green 
plants — Herniaria  glabra,  which  is  Mr.  McIntire's 
favourite,  and  Mentha  Gibraltarica.  Within  these  all 
the  more  delicate  figures  are  wrought  out  with  excel- 
lent effect.  This  step  will  go  far  to  clear  this  style  of 
bedding  from  the  reproach  of  over  gaudiness.  The 
chief  bedding-plants  employed,  or  what  are  considered 
best  this  season,  are,  Pelargoniums,  Waltham  seed- 


ling— a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Donald  Bea- 
ton ;  Cleopatra,  a  splendid  pink ;  Nimrod  and 
Vesuvius,  rare  scarlets  ;  Lucius,  Crystal  Palace,  Prin- 
cess Alexandra,  &c.  ;  and  the  parti-coloured  or 
salmon,  Madame  Rudersdorff,  for  soft  or  various 
coloured — the  latter  bring  here  masses  of  bloom. 


THE  EDGE  END  NURSERY, 

NEAR  BURNLEY. 

This  nursery  which  has  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Henry  Walton  so  long  been  famed  for  its  collec- 
tions of  hard-wooded  plants,  is  at  the  present  time  so 
replete  with  this  class  of  plants,  and  withal  in  such 
health  and  vigour  that  perhaps  a  short  notice  of  the 
result  of  a  visit  a  few  days  ago  may  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  find  a  place  in  your  pages.  Brierfield,  the 
nearest  station  to  the  nurseries,  lies  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  Burnley,  and  is  easily  reached  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  trains  passing 
through  very  frequently  during  the  day.  To  all  such 
as  purpose  making  additions  to  their  collections  of 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  specimen  stove  plants, 
&c,,  I  should  strongly  advise  a  journey  here,  feeling 
sure  they  will  meet  with  many  plants  of  a  very  de- 
sirable nature.  In  company  with  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor we  were  conducted  through  the  houses,  and 
certainly  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  pointed  out 
and  referred  to  many  of  the  plants  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  more  than  natural,  considering  that  for 
nearly  thirty-six  years  he  has  laboured  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  establishment  of  the  place  as  now 
seen,  and  many  a  time  taxed  mind  and  brain  for  the 
furtherance  of  objects  dear  to  him  for  their  own  worth, 
in  that  they  pertained  to  horticulture,  as  well  also  as 
from  the  fact  that  through  them  a  business  connection 
must  be  made,  and  sustained  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  clients. 

In  a  span-roof  house  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Heaths,  &c.,  we  met  with  fine  examples  of  E.  Victoria 
Regina,  Mamockiana,  semula,  Lindleyana,  Shannon!, 
and  Shannoni  glabra,  ampullacea,  obbata,  Kings- 
cottiana,  &c,,  all  very  vigorous  and  free,  and  many 
densely  flowered.  Here  also  we  saw  the  new  E.  opu- 
lenta  in  flower,  and  it  is  truly  one  that  will  make  its 
mark,  among  this  beautiful  and  interesting  class  of 
plants.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  crimson  lake, 
and  are  produced  in  immense  terminal  whorls  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  blooms  each.  Here  too  was  E.  tricolor 
profusa,  a  very  desirable  variety,  and  efiusa,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  a  bright  crimson  scarlet, 
appearing  in  whorls  of  from  ten  to  twelve.  Of  LowU 
we  observed  a  number  of  plants  coming  on  very 
nicely,  whilst  in  another  house  was  a  fine  lot  of 
smaller  plants  of  all  the  sorts,  coming  on  to  take  the 
place  of  the  larger  ones  as  they  are  sent  away. 
Passing  through  two  other  houses  devoted  to 
greenhouse  plants,  we  observed  a  capital  lot  of  such 
things  as  Boronias,  bouvardias.  Daphnes  j  as  well  also 
as  a  quantity  of  choice  flowering  Rhododendrons, 
among  which  are  to  be  found  Veitchianum,  Princess 
Royal,  Princess  AUce,  retusum,  Countess  of  Derby, 
Countess  of  Sefton,  &c. 

Near  to  these  houses  were  several  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  subjects,  propagating,  grafting,  &c.,  all 
filled  with  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Leaving  these  we  pass  into  the  flowering  stove  where 
are  many  large  plants  such  as  AUamandas,  Dipladenias, 
Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  whilst  on  the  side 
stages  was  a  quantity  of  the  new  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Aralia  Veitchii,  gracillima,  &c. 

In  a  large  house  devoted  chiefly  to  fine  foliage 
plants,  we  noticed -some  fine  specimens  of  Crotons — 
pictus,  most  superbly  coloured,  variegatus  and 
angustifolius,  each  being  about  5  feet  high  and  4  to 
5  feet  through.  Cycas  revoliita  was  a  grand  plant, 
having  from  eighty  to  ninety  of  its  strong  dark  green 
and  shining  fronds.  Eucephalartos  Lehmanni,  Cycas 
pubescens,  Dion  edule,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geonoma 
gracilis  were  also  represented  by  fine  and  vigorous 
specimens.  The  Fern  houses  were  filled  with 
good  useful  plants,  among  which  we  noticed  the  new 
Sadleria  cyatheoides,  fine  plants  of  Todea  superba,  and 
Wilkesiana,  Hymenophyllum  demissum,  and  Davallia 
Tyermannii. 

The  houses  devoted  to  Orchids,  which  are  not  so 
numerous  now  as  they  have  been  in  years  past,  never- 
theless contain  many  good  plants  deserving  mention. 
Miltonia  spectabilis  is  very  strong  and  full  of  flower, 
represented  by  several  fine  plants  ;  Leelia  elegans, 
Cattleya  Warneri,    Trianse,  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
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Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Cyprtpedium  Veitchii,  &c., 
were  all  very  strong;  and  in  robust  health.  Several 
houses  next  followed  in  which  Camellias  exclusively 
are  grown,  and  here  are  to  be  seen  such  a  collection 
of  home-worked  plants,  and  specimens  from  6  inches 
high  to  specimens  of  S  to  lo  feet  high,  that  few  can 
rival  or  excel.  The  health  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  of  them,  the  uniform  dark  green,  shining 
leaves  indicate  at  once  that  here  at  least  the  culture  of 
Camellias  is  understood,  and  the  increase  of  good 
sorts  is  in  like  manner  well  under  control.  Fancy  a 
house  I  lo  feet  long  by  24  wide,  with  a  bed  running 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  length  12  feet  wide,  filled 
with  plants  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  bushy  in 
proportion,  whilst  towering  over  these  are  tall  speci- 
mens of  Seaforthia  elegans,  Dicksonia  squarrosa  and 
antarctica,  Alsophila  australis,  &c.  j  and  the  front 
stage  filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  Agaves,  such  as 
regale,  univittata,  filifera,  applanata,  schidigera,  See- 
manii,  Verschaffeltii,  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata, 
aloifolia,  variegata,  quadricolor,  Beaucamea  glauca, 
having  long  narrow  leaves,  &c.  ;  and  some  idea  will 
be  obtained  of  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  nursery 
in  respect  to  saleable  plants  of  this  class.  A  thousand 
plants  of  double  white  Camellia  will  convey  an  idea 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  this  old  variety  is  still 
held,  whilst  the  fact  that  170  varieties  are  grown  will 
pretty  clearly  indicate  that  every  new  variety  as  it 
appears  is  obtained  and  quickly  worked  up. 

Of  the  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  the  same  remarks 
would  apply,  several  houses  being  devoted  to  them, 
and  any  new  variety,  when  once  proved  to  be  of  real 
worth,  is  worked  up  and  increased  with  a  rapidity 
that  only  those  can  understand  who  are  dependent  on 
a  full  and  early  supply  for  liberal  support,  and  cus- 
tomers who  are  anxious  for  the  possession  of  plants 
that  are  thoroughly  good,  and  can  be  supplied  with 
such  as  early  as  possible.  Here  were  numbers  of  the 
new  ones,  such  as  Madame  Corsi,  Imbricata,  Triomphe 
des  Double  Blancs,  John  Gould  Veitch,  Marshal 
MacMahon,  &c.,  that  were  coming  ntcely  on,  whilst 
older  sorts  were  also  well  represented.  A  number  of 
good  plants  of  Draccena  indivisa,  in  an  Azalea  house 
raised  on  pots,  were  very  effective,  and  several  fine 
plants,  too,  of  Lapageria  alba  were  in  very  robust 
health.  The  seldom  seen  Philesia  buxifolia  was  here 
in  flower.  A  fine  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  variegata 
had  been  in  bloom,  the  spike  being  10  feet  high,  was 
bearing  several  seed  pods.  A  large  span-roof  house 
was  filled  with  pot  Vines,  the  new  sorts  being  well 
represented  ;  but  nothing  at  present  is  found  to  sup- 
plant the  old  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  these  have  the  lead  in  this  department. 
Though  our  notes  were  taken  during  a  fearful  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  as  opportunity  offered 
we  had  to  run  from  one  house  to  another,  many 
pleasant  recollections  however  remain  of  the  kind- 
ness and  pleasant  intercourse  with  Mr.  Walton,  and 
should  any  of  your  numerous  readers  pay  h.im  a  visit 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  elements  may  be  more  pro- 
pitious, and  that  their  minds  and  thoughts  may  be 
directed  to  the  plants  about  them,  and  that  they  may 
not  labour  under  such  great  meteorological  disadvan- 
tages.   W.  S. 


THE  CULFORD  GRAPE  VINE 
SPORT. 

This  sport  has  already  been  so  freely  discussed, 
some  time  since,  in  your  own  columns,  as  well  as  in 
XhoitoliYi^Jottrnal  of  Horlicuilurc,  the  Gardener^  and 
possibly  other  gardening  periodicals,  that  it  may  be 
considered  that  enough  has  already  been  written  about 
it ;  and  I  certainly  should  not  have  ventured  to  re- 
introduce the  subject,  were  it  not  on  account  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  bunch  of  Grapes  in  question 
having  been  non-existent  during  the  time  when  dis- 
cussions about  it  were  taking  place  ;  and  the  only 
evidence  of  its  having  existed  was  to  be  found  in  the 
assertions  of  a  few  of  those  who  had  seen  it.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  great  doubts  were  entertained, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  by  some 
writers  upon  the  subject,  who  had  not,  however,  seen 
the  bunch  in  question  themselves. 

I  have  now  only  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  a 
bunch  is  borne  upon  the  same  Vine  and  upon  the 
same  spur,  which  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  which  was  produced  during  the  year  1874,30 
that  any  one  interested  in  the  matter  may  now  see 
and  examine  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  your  readers  that  I  stated  in  your 


columns  that  I  had  sent  eyes  from  a  shoot  produced 
from  the  same  spur,  during  the  following  season,  to 
Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  at  Cloven- 
ford  ;  and  I  think  that  he  has  stated  that  he  succeeded 
in  striking  them,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  plants  so  raised  may  now  be  bearing  fruit,  and,  if 
so,  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  know  if  the  fruit 
differs  in  any  degree  from  the  true  Trebbiano  type. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Thomson  will  kindly  furnish  this 
information.  It  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
shoot  from  which  Mr.  Thomson  had  eyes  bore  no 
fruit,  but  was  produced  by  the  same  spur  which  had 
produced  the  shoot  which  bore  the  remarkable  bunch 
during  the  former  season.  As  regards  the  bunch  of 
the  present  season  I  may  stale  that  the  berries  compos- 
ing it  are  now  (August  14)  at  least  twice  the  size  of 
the  berries  of  the  Trebbiano  variety  growing  upon  the 
same  rod  ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  former  appears  to  be 


Fig.  46. 

A,  Stem  of  West's  St.  Peter's  Vine  ;  u,  Showing  where  it  was 
grafted  with  Black  Alicante ;  c,  Showing  height  of  front 
wall  ;  D,  H,  The  Black  Alicante  stem  grafted  at  the  point 
r  with  G,  Trebbiano  ;  n.  Golden  Champion  (removed)  ;  and 
1.  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  ;  k,  Indicates  the  position  on 
the  Trebbiano  rod  where  the  bunch  of  Golden  Champion 
was  produced. 


rapidly  approaching  a  ripe  condition,  which  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case  as  regards  the  latter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
not  have  read  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
upon  this  subject,  or  who  having  read  it  may  now 
have  forgotten  all  about  it,  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, as  briefly  as  possible,  recapitulate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  which  are  as  follows  : — Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  house  here  was  planted  with 
a  variety  of  the  Grape  Vine  known  as  "  West's  St. 
Peter's,"  at  that  time  considered  one  of  the  best  late 
keeping  kinds  ;  and  some  six  or  seven  years  after- 
wards the  Vine  in  question  was  cut  down  and  grafted 
with  the  Black  Alicante  ;  and  some  few  years  after- 
wards three  distinct  shoots  of  the  Alicante  had 
inarched  upon   them  three  distinct  varieties  of  the 


Grape  Vine,  viz.,  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat, 
Trebbiano,  and  Golden  Champion;  and  during  several 
years  the  three  soits  continued  to  grow  and  to  produce 
their  respective  fruit. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  time,  however,  considered 
desirable  to  have  only  late  or  long-keeping  kinds  in 
this  house  j  and  as  the  Golden  Champion  was  not 
found  to  be  a  long  keeper  here,  at  least,  it  was  cut 
out  altogether,  at  a  point  some  few  inches  below  its 
junction  with  the  Alicante,  on  which  it  had  been 
inarched.  This,  I  think,  was  done  during  the  month, 
of  January,  1S74  ;  and  during  that  season  the  two 
remaining  rods  bore  their  respective  fruits  as  usual, 
with  this  exception,  viz.,  the  Trebbiano  rod,  near  its 
centre,  produced  a  hunch  distinct  from  all  the  other 
bunches  upon  the  same  rod,  and  so  wonderfully  like 
the  fruit  of  the  well-known  Golden  Champion,  that  no 
one  who  saw,  handled,  and  tasted  it  could  perceive 
the  least  difference  between  the  two.  This  bunch  of 
Grapes  was  produced  at  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  the 
wood  buds  between  the  rod  and  the  bunch  were 
inserted  as  eyes  in  the  usual  way,  but  from  some 
cause  they  failed  to  grow  ;  and  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding seasons,  viz.,  1S75  and  1876,  although  shoots 
were  produced  from  the  spur,  they  nevertheless  failed 
to  show  fruit.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 
appearance  of  this  sport  should  have  been  regarded 
with  so  much  suspicion  as  it  was.  Sports,  it  is  well 
known,  have  occurred  on  more  than  one  or  two  occa- 
sions in  various  sections  or  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  the  cause  or  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them  are  just  as  obscure  as  is  that  which  has 
produced  the  sport  in  question. 

It  may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Golden  Champion  variety  having 
for  some  time  grown  upon  the  same  stock,  may  have 
in  some  way  influenced  the  Trebbiano  rod,  so  as  to 
produce  the  result  which  has  been  described.  But 
should  this  be  admitted,  it  will  hardly,  I  fear,  accord 
with  Mr.  Murray's  doctrine  of  the  non-descent  of  the 
sap,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  only  by  the  action  of  a 
descending  current  through  the  stock,  could  a  com- 
munication exist  between  the  rods.  P,  Gi  /ttv,  Culfoni 
Gardens^  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 


Self-sown  Seedling  Potatos. — Believing  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  your  general  readers,  and  to  Potato 
fanciers  in  particular,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
facts,  it  being  the  only  instance  of  self-sown  seedling 
Potatos  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  On  the 
shore  oi  Cara  Lake,  which  is  17  miles  due  west  of 
Killarncy,  and  three  miles  from  Dingle  Bay,  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  a  farm  of  more  than  local  repute,  ovimed 
by  J.  B.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  an  enthusiast  in  the  Potato 
line,  not  so  much  a  propagator  of  new  varieties  as  a 
producer  of  seed  stocks  of  unrivalled  purity.  Here  it 
is  that  Nature,  with  truly  liberal  hand,  has  given  an 
unlooked  for  growth  of  many  thousands  of  seedling 
Potatos,  Perhaps  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to 
talk  of  pedigree  when  the  discerning  eye  of  the  scien- 
tific proprietor  has  minimised  his  present  brood  down 
to  a  dozen  or  so  of  promising  varieties  ;  but  just  to 
show  that  there  is  reason  to  be  sanguine  of  some  real 
acquisition,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the  parent 
plums  dropped  off  as  fine  a  crop  of  Paterson's  Victoria 
as  ever  graced  a  farm,  and  lay  buried  all  winter  in  the 
field,  which  is  a  friable  peaty  loam.  Possibly  some 
of  your  many  readers  and  able  correspondents  may 
have  heard  of  similar  spontaneous  production,  and 
will  communicate  the  fact  through  your  columns,  or 
favour  Mr.  Kennedy  with  their  opinion  of  the  above. 
McKenzie  &^  Sons,  Cork, 

Larch  Injured  by  Autumn  Frosts.— I  enclose 
twigs  of  Larches,  shewing  the  effects  of  August  frost ; 
the  top  buds  are  not  killed,  but  all  the  side  shoots  are 
similar  to  those  sent.  There  was  frost  during  several 
nights  last  week.  I  am  now  upwards  of  sixty  years 
old,  and  never  knew  Larches  cut  in  August ;  most 
certainly  seasons  are  changing.  Forty  years  ago 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  ripened  on  walls  without 
difficulty,  but  for  some  years  the  crop  has  been  most 
uncertain.  John  Carter^  Kti^hley. 

The  Spiral  Twist.— On  reading  the  article  in 
your  paper  of  January  13,  relative  to  the  misunder- 
standings which  sometimes  occur  in  describing  the 
growth  of  climbing  plants,  through  using  the  terms 
*' right  and  left," — as  these  terras  apparently  vary 
according  to  the  position  the  person  using  them  is 
standing,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  drop  those 
terms  which  may  be  misunderstood,  and  adopt  those 
which  cannot,  look  at  them  as  you  may,  vary  in  the 
slightest  degree,  viz.,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
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which  I  would  propose  to  use  in  the  following 
manner  :— We  all  know  that  all  climbing  plants  which 
rieed  dcEcription  as  to  method  of  growth  must  climb 
round  something  ;  let  that  something  be  called  its 
centre.  Well,  that  centre,  look  at  it  as  you  will,  stand 
where  you  like,  must  have  a  north  and  a  south  side 
to  it,  and  the  plant  climbing  round  that  centre  must, 
on  passing,  say  its  south  side,  be  pointing  either 
east  or  west.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  easily 
understood  if  botanists,  in  describing  the  growth  of  a 
climbing  plant,  were  to  say  that  on  its  south  centre  it 
grew  east  or  west  ?  Australian, 

Five  Crops  of  Melons  from  the  same 
Plant  in  One  Year. — Some  years  ago  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  sent  a  communication  to  the  Gardenc's^ 
Chronicle,  stating  that  he  had  taken  three  crops  of 
Melons  from  the  same  plants  in  one  season,  and.  not- 
withstanding that  communications  of  Mr.  Wild- 
smith's  are  at  all  times  worthy  of  serious  and  respect- 
ful consideration,  the  results  stated  to  have  been 
achieved,  in  his  communication  respecting  the  Melons 
were  at  the  time  received  very  dubiously  by  some  of 
your  readers,  perhaps  myself  included.  But  if  I  ever 
had  any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  my  own  experience 
this  year  has  completely  obliterated  them,  and  hence 
my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  these  few  notes, 
trusting,  however,  that  they  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  a  few  of  your  many  amateur  readers,  who, 
perhaps,  for  the  want  of  more  glass  accommodation 
cannot  grow  so  many  of  these  deliciously  cooling 
summer  fruits  as  they  would  wish  to  do.  The  seeds 
of  the  Melons  (Longford  Green-flesh)  were  sown  on 
January  18  last,  and  were  planted  in  a  hot-water  pit 
on  the  loth  of  the  following  month,  from 
which  plants  we  commenced  cutting  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  have  continued  doing  so  since, 
I  might  almost  say  without  intermission.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  the  second  crop  weighed  10  lb. — 
the  ordinary  size  being  from  3  to  61b.  each.  Having 
finished  the  first  crop  (of  course  we  had  and  have 
still  successional  pits  coming  on),  I  was  led— through 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  foliage— to  examine  the 
plants,  when,  not  to  my  surprise,  I  found  a  most 
beautiful  and  equal  set  of  fruit.  I,  therefore,  set  to 
and  thinned  the  shoots  out  a  little,  cutting  out  all  the 
old  I  possibly  could,  picking  off  any  shabby  leaves 
that  were  on  the  plants,  and  broke  the  surface  of  the 
bed  a  little;  this  done,  and  having  left  four  fruits 
(sixteen)  to  each  light,  the  bed  received  a  couple  of 
tubs  of  clear  water,  after  which  it  immediately  received 
one  or  two  tubs  of  liquid  manure.  Thus  treated  after 
the  perfecting  of  each  crop,  with  the  usual  stopping 
and  syringing  twice  a  day  on  bright  days,  they  have 
ripened  their  first  and  second,  third  and  fourth  crops, 
and  are  now  finishing  their  fifth  crop  of  fruit 
varying  from  4  lb.  to  8  or  9  lb.  each,  and,  judging 
from  their  present  appearance,  they  will  ripen  two  or 
three  more  crops,  for  not  only  is  the  foliage  healthy 
and  gross,  but  there  is  another  nice  crop  of  fruit  set, 
and  swelling  off  nicely.  Several  gardeners  have  seen 
them,  and,  on  being  told  how  long  they  were  in  bear- 
ing, expressed  their  surprise  at  the  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  healthiness  of  the  plants.  Your  readers  will 
understand  that  I  do  not  advance  the  above  as  any 
achievement  of  mine,  nor  anything  new,  but  simply 
to  coiToborate  a  statement  made  some  seven  years  ago, 
which  I  have  alluded  to  was  then  received— if  received 
at  all — with  considerable  doubt,  and  partly  to  interest 
and  perhaps  benefit  some  of  your  uninitiated  readers, 
ff.   IV.   Ward,  Longford  Cattle,  Aug.  14. 

'  Feathery  Columbine  (see  p.  1S7). — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  plant  inquired  for  is  Thalictrum  aquile- 
gifolium,  an  old  garden  favourite,  which  is  still  to  be  met 
withfrequently  enough  in  old-fashioned  country  gardens, 
where  It  is  usually  known  as  Feathered  Columbine. 
Its  very  elegant  foUage  renders  it  a  useful  plant  for 
bouquets.  The  flowers  are  usually  cream-coloured, 
but  French  writers  (who  call  it  Colombine  plumeuse, 
or  Columbine  plumacee)  mention  a  variety  with  lilac- 
rose-coloured,  and  another  with  lilac-purple  blossoms. 
This  latter  is  probably  the  variety  formosum,  which 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Ma^azinc^  X.  2025  :  the 
commoner  form  is  given  at  t.  1818  of  the  same  work. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  ex- 
tending to  Siberia,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  since  1731.  B.  iM. 

The  Colorado  Beetle. — There  has  been  so 
much  said  and  so  much  anxiety  felt  respecting  the 
above  beetle  that  I  thought  a  few  lines  from  one  who 
has  battled  with  them  for  three  years  would  not  come 
amiss.  We  have  only  had  them  for  the  above 
period  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  they  have  had  them 
in  the  Western  States  for  some  eight  years  or  more. 
They  originated  in  Colorado,  thereby  taking  its  name. 
They  attack  not  only  potatos  but  tomatos  and  egg 
plants,  which  all  belong  to  the  genus  Solanum.  In 
Long  Island  last  year  many  market  gardeners  lost 
their  entire  crop  of  tomatos  by  their  ravages.  But  we 
think  no  more  of  their  depredations,  as  we  have  an 
effectual  remedy  in  Paris  green,  which  we  make  into  a 
solution— one  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water— keep- 


ing it  stirred,  as  it  does  not  dissolve,  and  sprinkling  the 
vines  over  by  means  of  a  "  whisp  broom,  "or  syringe,  the 
former  being  preferable,  as  the  solution  goes  farther. 
Three  or  four  doses  will  secure  yoar  crop.  I  would 
sooner  contend  with  the  beetles  than  with  the  potato 
blight  you  have  here.  Last  year  we  lost  our  crops,  but 
this  by  using  Paris  green  we  expect  to  get:  as  good  a 
crop  as  we  ever  had.  A  good  many  people  would  not 
use  it,  as  they  were  afraid  of  it.  A  man  coming  from 
New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  last  year  on  one  of  the 
Hudson  River  steamers  died  on  the  way,  and  the 
report  spread  that  he  died  from  eating  Potatos  that 
Paris  green  had  been  used  upon.  They  held  a  post 
iuortcm  examination  upon  him,  but  found  no  trace  of 
poison,  as  he  died  from  a  different  complaint,  and 
many  others  were  reported,  which,  of  course,  were 
false.  It  cannot  poison  the  Potatos,  neither  does  it 
hurt  the  foliage  if  it  is  applied  as  stated  above.  I 
knew  a  man  last  year  who  thought  he  could  keep  the 
beetles  down  by  hand-picking  ;  but  they  got  the  best 
of  him.  But  he  was  like  a  good  many  more — he  was 
afraid  of  the  remedy.  So  he  made  a  kind  of  trough 
and  dragged  it  throu^jh  the  drills,  beating  the  haulms 
to  get  the  beetles  into  the  trough.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  get  it  full.  When  full  he  would  empty  it  and 
and  set  them  on  fire  with  kerosene  oil.  They  cannot 
fly  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  but  do  as  soon  as 
the  sun  gets  hot  ;  the  hotter  it  is  the  better  they  like 
it.  Try  the  above  receipt  as  soon  as  you  get  them,  if  get 
them  youdo,  but  I  hope  you  will  not.  IV.  G.  Saltford, 
Hsingion  Gardens^  Puddletown^  Dorchester,  Au^.  14 

The  Stamfordian  Tomato. — This  variety  was 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  fames  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester, 
last  spring,  under  the  name  of  Jackson's  Favourite 
Tomato.  F.  Jackson,  Braxted  Park,  IVitliam,  £ssex. 

Hale's  Early  Peach. — Seeing  in  your  last  week's 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
Committee  meeting  (see  p.  181)  that  this  excellent 
Peach  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  I  am  induced 
to  mention  that  I  gathered  three  ripe  fruits,  on 
August  7,  from  a  tree  on  the  open  walls.  In  1874  I 
gathered  from  the  same  tree  on  July  7*  I  consider  it 
in  every  respect  equal  to  Royal  George,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  much  earlier.  This  season,  in  an 
early  Peach-house,  side  by  side,  and  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  I  gathered  Hale's  Early  three 
weeks  sooner  than  that  variety,  yohn  Austen,  Ashton 
Court  Gardens,  Bristol,  Aug.  14 

Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus). — This 
plant  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  tender  shoots 
which  the  roots  send  out  in  spring  are  often  sought 
for  by  the  poor,  who  boil  them  instead  of  Asparagus, 
a  plant  they,  at  that  particular  stage  of  growth,  some- 
what resemble.  The  roots  are  sweet  to  the  taste  at 
first,  and  afterwards  bitter.  They  were  once  used 
largely  in  medicine,  and  are  still  considered  in  many 
local  districts  to  possess  powerful  aperient  qualities, 
combined  with  other  virtues  which  render  them  valu- 
able, as  your  correspondent,  Mr,  T.  Smith,  observes, 
in  cases  of  dropsy.  Many  of  our  old  foreign  doctors 
speak  of  the  Butcher's  Broom  as  an  unfailing  remedy 
in  this  disease,  and  some  extol  the  powdered  root  as 
as  anti-scrofulous.  The  scarlet  seeds  were  at  one  time 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  but  their  medicinal 
properties  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  their  general  use. 
For  dropsical  persons  they  are  still  often  recom- 
mended by  *' village  quacks"  and  "old  women."  By 
the  way,  I  have  often  noticed  that  some  of  these 
''old  women"  have  been  successful  with  herbs  and 
plants  in  cases  where  the  educated  qualified  practi- 
tioner has  failed  to  effect  a  cure  ;  so  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  in  "simples,"  "the  doctrine  of  signatures," 
and  many  other  nearly  exploded  notions.  The  ancient 
name  for  this  plant  was  Bruscus,  derived,  it  is  said, 
from  "brus,"  Box,  and  "  kelm,"  which  is  Celtic  for 
Holly.  Virgil  refers  to  it  most  distinctly  as  the  Box 
Holly  (I  am  told)  in  both  his  eclogues  of  Georgics. 
It  obtained  the  name  of  Butcher's  Broom  in  the  fol- 
lowing unroraantic  fashion.  These  "prosperous 
gentlemen  "  were  wont  to  use  its  branches  to  sweep 
their  blocks  with.  The  Italians  turn  them  to  better 
service  ;  they  make  exceedingly  pretty  beehives  with 
them  ;  but  I  like  the  branches  best  when  they  have 
their  ripe  fruit  on,  then  they  form  a  welcome  member 
of  certain  winter  nosegays,  wherein  various  berrie 
play  a  prominent  part,  Helen  JVatney,  Liss. 

Rendle's  Patent  Hothouses. — Last  season  I 
had  a  house  re-roofed  on  Rendle's  system.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  most  important  things  in 
Grape-growing  are  light,  ventilation,  and,  above  all, 
a  water-tight  structure,  and  Rendle's  houses  in  an 
eminent  degree  combine  all.  The  Vines  are 
17  inches  from  the  glass,  and  we  began  forcing  in 
January.  Although  for  nine  years  past  I  have  always 
been  fortunate  in  securing  a  full  and  profitable  crop 
of  Grapes,  this  year  the  crop  is  heavy,  and  very  much 
superior  to  what  they  have  ever  been  before — berries 
large  and  finely  coloured.     1  send  you  a  bunch  for 


opinion.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  this  system 
of  growing,  and  although  it  is  one  sheet  of  glass  not 
one  leaf  has  been  scorched.  A'.  Gilbert. 

The  Floral  Committee's  Votes  of  Thanks.— 
I  could  wish  that  some  member  of  this  committee 
would  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  principle  which 
influences  that  body  in  the  formal  awarding  of  votes 
of  thanks  to  exhibitors  of  subjects  before  it  at  the 
South  Kensington  meetings.  I  should  imagine  that 
all  who  assisted  to  make  those  meetings  interesting 
were  equally  deserving  of  thanks.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing I  noticed  that  a  member  of  the  committee  received 
a  special  vote  ot  thanks  for  three  pieces  of  cut  flower, 
whilst  collections  of  plants  an. I  cut  flowers  from 
others  received  no  such  award.  X. 

Orchids  in  July. — I  venture  to  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Orchids,  which  have  been  in  flower  in 
my  collection  during  the  month  of  July  ; — 

Epidendrum  macrochilum 

atropurp, 
,,     viLellinum  majas 
,,     ?    A    little     thing   whose 
genus    and   species    I 
have  not  identified 
Huntleya-  cerina 
La;lia  purputata 
Lycaste  aromatica 
Masdevaltia  Veitchiana 
,,     Harryana  purpurea 
„     ochthodes 
,,     coriacea 
Maxillaria  graminea 
„     rufesceni 

Mesospinidium  sanguineum 
Miltonia  flavescens 

,,     Regnellii 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyanunr 
„     nebulosum 
„     Schlieperianum 
,,     Rossii 
,,    vcxillarium 
Oncidium  cucullatum 
„     exasperatum 
„     Kramerianum 
,,    akissimuin 
„     varicos.,  Rogersii 
,,     hastatiim  (two  varieties) 
,,     obryzatum  (two  varieties) 
,3    serratum 
,,     flexuosum 
Phalffinopsis  grandiflora 
,,  Liiddemanniana 
„     Wightii 
Promenaa  stapelioides 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum 

(two  varieties) 
,,     curvifolium 
Sobralia  macrantha 
Stanhopea  tigrina 
Trichopilia  tortihs 
Vanda  Roxburghii 


Aerides  odoratum  (two  varie- 
ties) 

,,     jap^nicum 

.,     roseum 
Aiigiiloa  Clowesii 

„     Ruckeri 
Arundina  {  ?  afliiiis) 
Brassavola  nodosa 
Broughtonia  sanguinea 
Cattleya  Aclandia; 

,,     Slossiai  (two  varieties) 

,,     superba 

,,     ,,     splendida 
Co:logyne  corrugata 
Cymbidium  aloifdlium 
Cvpripedium  barhatum 

„     niveum 
Dendrobium  transparens 

"  Devonianuin  (several 
varieties) 

,,     tortile 

,,     moschatum 

,,  calceoliis  (if  this  and  the 
preceding  are  not  dis- 
tinct species,  they  are 
strongly  marked  varie- 
lic6) 

,,     dixanthum 

,,     Parishii  (two  varieties) 

,,     iiodatum 

,,     crystallinum 

,,     aduncum  (two  varieties) 

,,     amocnum 

„     M     roseum 

,,     chrysanthuiii 

,,     chlorops 

,,     suavissimuni 

,,     triadenium 

,,     Bensona; 

,,     chrysotoxum 

,,     cnimenatum 
Dendrochikim  filifornie 
Epidendrum  ambiguuni 

,,    crassifolium 

„    cochleatum  (two  varieties) 

P.  H.  Gosse,  Sandhurst^  Tor</uay, 

A  Golden  Variegated  Dahlia, — Do  you  know 
of  a  golden  variegated  Dahlia  ?  One  of  our  men  was  out 
the  other  day  and  saw  it.  The  party  that  has  it  can't 
account  for  its  variegation.  It  is  from  4  to  5  feet  high, 
and  is  a  beautiful  object.  E.  JV  [Ves  ;  there  is  one  ; 
but  it  is  not  common.  Eds.]. 


THE    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson, 
of  Glasgow,  to  the  meeting  ol  the  Association  at  Ply- 
mouth, was  mainly  devoted  to  the  question  of  the 
development  of  existing  creatures  from  simpler  ances- 
tors. Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse, 
pointed  out  how  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion received  but  little  support  now-a-days,  the  general 
belief  being  in  the  origin  of  all  organised  beings  from 
pre-existing  germs  ;  as  to  the  original  germ  or  germs 
nothing  is  definitely  known.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  discussion  of  this  special  subject,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  change  in  the  manner  of  view- 
ing biological  questions  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
country  during  the  last  half-century. 

Fixity  of  Species. 
In  the  three  earlier  decades  of  this  century  it  was  the 
common  belief,  in  this  country  at  least,  shared  by  men 
of  science  as  well  as  by  the  larger  body  of  persons  who 
had  given  no  special  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the 
various  forms  of  plants  and  animals  recognised  by 
naturalists  in  their  systematic  arrangements  of  genera 
and  species  were  permanently  fixed  and  unalterable,  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  greater  changes  than  might 
occur  as  occasional  variations,  and  that  such  was  ibe 
tendency  to  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  in  their  speci- 
fic characters  that,  when  varieties  did  arise,  there  was  a 
natural  disposition  to  the  return,  in  the  course  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  to  the  fixed  form  and  nature  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  parental  stock  ;  and  it  was  also  a 
necessary  part  of  this  view  of  the  permanency  of  species 
that  each  was  considered  to  have  been  originally  pro- 
duced from  an  individual  having  the  exact  form  which 
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its  descendants  ever  afterwards  retained.  To  this  scien 
title  dogma  was  further  added  the  quasi-religious  view 
that  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  the 
Cieator.  when  He  called  the  successive  species  of  plants 
and  animals  into  existence,  conferred  upon  each  pre- 
cisely the  organisation  and  the  properties  adapting  it 
best  for  the  kind  oflife  for  which  it  was  designed  in  the  I 
general  scheme  of  creation. 

Variability  of  Species. 
How  different  is  the  position  of  matters  in  this  respect 
in  our  day  !  — when  the  cautious  naturalist  receives  and 
adopts  with  the  greatest  reserve  the  statement  of  fi.xed 
and  permanent  specific  characters  as  belonging  to  the 
different  forms  of  organised  beings,  and  is  fully  persuaded 
of  the  constant  tendency  to  variation  which  all  species 
show  even  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  still  greater  liability  to  change  which  must  have 
existed  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  formation — when  the 
beUef  prevails  that,  so  far  from  being  the  direct  product 
of  distinct  acts  of  creation,  the  various  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  have  been  gradually  evolved  in  a  slow 
gradation  of  increasing  complexity — and  when  it  is 
recognised  by  a  large  majority  of  naturalists  that  the 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  relation  of  connection 
between  previously  existing  and  later  forms  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constant  tendency  to  variation  during 
development  and  growth,  and  the  perpetuation  of  such 
variations  by  hereditary  transmission  through  successive 
generations  in  the  long  but  incalculable  lapse  of  the 
earth's  natural  mutations.  These  were  in  their  essential 
features  the  views  now  known  as  Darwinism,  which  were 
first  simultaneously  brought  forward  by  Wallace  and 
Darwin  in  1858,  and  which,  after  being  more  fully 
elaborated  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  and  ably  supported 
by  the  former,  secured,  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  general  approval  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  scientific  world. 

Ancestry  of  Living  Beings. 
It  was  now  familiarly  known  that  almost  all  (if  not, 
indeed,  all)  the  plants  and  animals  existing  on  the  earth's 
surface  derived  their  origin  from  parents  or  previously 
existing  beings,  whose  form  and  nature  they  closely  re- 
produced in  their  life's  history.  By  far  the  greater 
number  sprang  from  germs  in  the  form  of  visible  and 
known  spores,  seeds,  or  eggs  ;  a  few  might  be  traced  to 
germs,  or  to  vestiges  of  the  parental  body,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  might  be  doubtful  ;  and  some,  including 
even  a  certain  number  of  those  also  produced  from 
known  germs,  were  either  constantly  or  occasionally 
multiplied  by  budding,  or  by  a  process  of  cleavage  or 
direct  and  visible  division  of  the  parent  body.  The 
germ  constituting  the  basis  of  new  formation,  whether 
it  had  the  form  of  spore,  seed,  or  ovum,  was  of  the 
simplest  kind  of  organisation,  and  the  process  by  which 
a  new  plant  or  animal  was  produced  was  necessarily  one 
of  gradual  change,  and  of  advance  from  a  simpler  to  a 
more  complex  form  and  structure—it  was  one  of  "  evo- 
lution," or,  as  he  would  rather  name  it,  "  development." 

PKACTIC.VL  Al'l'LICATIONS. 

The  practical  applications  of  the  increased  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  minute  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 
were  so  numerous  that  it  would  occupy  a  much  longer 
time  than  was  at  his  disposal  to  give  any  detailed  cccount 
of  them  ;  but  they  were  of  such  immense  importance  in 
their  commercial,  social,  and  sanitary  relations  that  they 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  was  now  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  origin  of  putrefaction  and  fermen- 
tation was  dependent  on  the  presence  in  these  substances 
which  were  the  seat  of  change  in  these  processes,  or  in 
the  surrounding  air,  of  the  germs  of  minute  organisms 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  che.Tiical  changes  in  which  these  processes 
mainly  consist  was  coincident  with  and  casually  (if  not 
essentially)  dependent  upon  the  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  these  organisms.  Professor  Lister  had  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  to  apply  the  germ  theory  of  putrefac- 
tion to  explain  the  formation  of  putrid  matters  in  the 
living  body  ;  and  he  had  founded  on  this  theory  the  well- 
known  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over  estimate.  The  success 
or  failure  of  plans  for  the  preservation  of  meat  and  other 
articles  of  food  without  question  depended  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  germs  which  are 
the  cause  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation  ;  and  their 
management  must  therefore  be  founded  on  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  organisms,  and  the  circum- 
stances influencing  the  persistence  of  their  vitality  and 
the  vigour  of  their  growth.  The  theory  of  biogenesis 
had  also  lately  been  the  guide  in  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  various  forms  of  disease,  both  in  the  lower 
animals  and  in  man,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  in 
many  of  them  the  infective  substance  consists,  in  all 
probability,  of  germs  of  minute  animal  or  vegetable 
organisms.  There  was  very  great  probability,  indeed, 
that  all  the  zymotic  diseases  had  a  similar  origin. 

Development  ok  Plants. 
Turning  now  to  the  mode  of  development  of  a  new 
being  in  those  belonging  to  the  higher  groups,  in  the 


higher  or  phanerogamic  plants  the  combination  of  two 
parts  of  the  flower  was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
seed  containing  the  embryo  or  young  plant.     The  care- 
ful and  minute  investigation  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
vegetable  physiologists  had  brought  to  light  the  details 
of  the  process  by  which  fertilisation  is  effected.     The 
essential  part  of  the  process  of  production  in  phanero- 
gamic plants  was  the  formation  in  the  parent  plant  of 
cells  of  two  different  kinds,  wiiich  by  themselves  had 
httle  or  no  independent  power  of  further  growth,  but 
which,  by  their  union,  gave  rise  to  a  product  in  which 
the  power  of  development  was  raised  to  the  highest 
degree.     By  further  researches  it  was  known  that  the 
same  law  prevailed  in  all  the  remaining  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  very 
simplest  forms.      In  viewing  the  reproductive  process  in 
the  series  of  cryptogamic  plants,  the  difference  between 
the  two  productive  elements  became  more  prominent,  or 
more  highly  specialised,  in  the  cryptogamic  than  in  the 
phanerogamic    plants  ;    and   in  the   simpler  and  lower 
forms  this  difference  gradually  disappeared  till  it  was 
lost  in  complete  uniformity  of  the  productive  elements. 
The  germinal  element  consisted  of  a  simple  primordial 
cell,  varying  in  different   kinds  of  plants,  but  in  all  of 
them  probably  containing  the  essential  substance  pro- 
toplasm ;  and  the  most  immediate  result  or  effect  of  fer- 
tilisation was  the  multiplication,  by  repeated  fissiparous 
division  (or  splitting)  of  the  previously  existing  cells. 
The  new  individual  resulting  from  this  cellular  growth 
usually  remained  within  the  parent  body,  without,  how- 
ever, direct  union  or  continuity  of  tissue,  till  the  embryo  had 
attained  some  advancement,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
the  seeds  of  a  phanerogam  ;  but  there  were  many  varieties 
in  the  mode  of  its  disposal  among  the  lower    plants. 
In  the  statement  which  he  had  made  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  phenomena  of  organic  production  it 
had  been  his  object  mainly  to  show  that  they  were  all 
more  or  less  closely  related  together  by  a  chain  of  simi- 
larity of  a  very  marked  and  unmistakable  character  ;  that 
in  their  simplest  forms  they  were  indeed,  in  so  far  as  our 
powers  of  observation  enabled  us  to  know  them,  iden- 
tical ;  that  in  the  lower  grades  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  they  were  so  similar  as  to  pass  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  each  other  ;  and  that  in  the  higher  forms, 
while  they  diverged  most  widely  in  some  of  their  aspects 
in  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
organic  nature,  and  in  the  larger  groups  distinguish- 
able within  each  of  them,  yet  it  was  still  possible,  from 
the  fundamental  similarity  of  the  phenomena,  to  trace 
in  the  transitional  forms  of  all  their  varieties  one  great 
general   plan   of  organisation.       In     its    simplest    and 
earliest    form    that    plan    comprised   a  minute  mass  of 
common  nitrogenous  hydrocarbon  compound  to  which 
the   name  of  protoplasm  had  been  given,    exhibiting 
the  vital  properties  of  assimilation,  reproduction,  and 
irritability.      The  second  stage  in  this  plan  was  the 
nucleated  and  enclosed  condition  of  the  protoplasmic 
mass  in  the  organised  cell.     They  next  recognised  the 
differentiation  of  two  productive  elements,  and  their  com- 
bination for  the  formation  of  a  more  highly  endowed 
organising  element  in  the  embryonic  germ-sphere  or  cell  ; 
and  the  fourth  stage  of  advance  in  the  complexity  of  the 
organising  phenomena  was  in   the  multiplication  of  the 
fertilised  embryo-cell  and  its  conversion  into  continuous 
organised  strata,  by  further  histological  changes  in  which 
the  morphological  foundations  of  the  future  embryo  or 
new  being  were  laid.     The  formative  or  organising  pro- 
perty therefore  resided  in  the  living  substance  of  every 
organised  cell  and  in  each  of  its  component  molecules, 
and  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
constitution  of  the  organising  elements  in  the  conditions 
of  life  ;  and  It  scarcely  needed  to  be  said  that  these  con- 
ditions might  be  as  varied  as  the  countless  numbers  of 
the  molecules  which  composed  the  smallest  particles  of 
their  substance.     But,  setting  aside  all  speculation,   it 
appeared  to  him  that  no  one  could  have  engaged  in  the 
study  of  embryological  development  for  any  time  without 
becoming  convinced  that  the  phenomena  which  had  been 
ascertained  as  to  the  first  origin  and  formation  of  textures 
and  organs  in  any  individual  animal  were  of  so  uniform 
a  character  as  to  indicate    a  law  of  connection  and 
continuity  between   them  ;  nor  would  his  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  development  in   different  animals   have 
gone  far  before  he  was  equally  strongly  convinced  of  the 
similarity  of  plan  in  the  development  of  the  larger  groups, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  whole.     He  considered  it 
impossible,  therefore,  for  any  one  to  be  a  faithful  student 
of  embryology  in  the  present  state   of  science  without  at 
the  same  time  becoming  an  evolutionist.     There  might 
still  be  many  difficulties,  some  inconsistencies,  and  much 
to  learn,  and  there  might  remain  beyond  much  which  we 
should  never  know  ;  but  he  could  not  conceive  any  doc- 
trine professing  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  embryonic 
development  within  a  general  law  which  was  not,  like 
the  theory  of  Darwin,  consistent  with  their  fundamental 
identity,    their  endless  variability,   their  subjugation  to 
varying  external  influences  and  conditions,  and,  with  the 
possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  vital  conditions  and 
properties,  with  all  their  variations,  from  individual  to 
individual,  and,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  from  race  to 


race.  He  regarded  it,  therefore,  as  no  exaggerated 
representation  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to 
say  that  the  ontogenetic  development  of  tlie  individual 
n  the  higher  animals  repeated  in  its  more  general 
character,  and  in  many  of  its  specific  phenomena,  the 
philogenetic  development  of  the  race. 

If  they  admitted  the  progressive  nature  of  the  changes 
of  development,  their  similarity  in  different  groups,  and 
ithcir  common  characters  in  all  animals,  ray,  even  in 
some  respects  in  both  plants  and  animals,  they  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  continuous 
derivation  in  the  history  of  their  origin  ;  and  however 
far  they  might  be,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
knowledge  from  realising  the  precise  nature  of  the  chain 
of  connection  by  which  the  actuil  descent  has  taken 
place,  still  there  could  be  little  doubt  remiining  in  the 
minds  of  any  unprejudiced  student  of  embryology  that  it 
was  only  by  the  employment  of  such  an  hypothesis  as 
that  of  evolution  that  further  investigation  in  these 
sev«ral  departments  would  be  promoted,  so  as  to  bring 
us  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  most  general  law 
which  regulates  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  function  in 
the  universe. 


Reports   of    Societies. 

Olney  Horticultural :  Au^,  4.  —That  the  people  of 
Olney  and  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent  villages  should 
look  upon  this  annual  exhibition  with  favour,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  the  occasion  of  an  annual 
holiday,  and  the  usually  quiet  village  becomes  quite 
lively  with  an  influx  of  visitors  on  the  shovp  day.  The 
show  in  itself  was  small,  but  yet  very  attractive  for 
the  district;  and  amateurs,  understanding  by  this 
persons  who  do  not  employ  a  gardener,  and  cottagers 
vie  with  each  other  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  and 
stage  some  remarkably  good  things.  Potatos  are 
quite  a  feature,  and  there  is  always  a  keen  competi- 
tion among  the  amateur  cultivators.  The  sorts  are 
generally  good,  and  some  of  the  samples  would  take 
good  positions  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Potato  Society  in  London.  The  leading  cultivators 
are  Messrs.  J.  Lord  and  W.  Snow,  both  of  Olney  ; 
the  Giant  King  proved  a  very  good,  flattish-round, 
exhibition  variety.  Fruit  was  somewhat  limited 
owing  to  the  season,  but  generally  good  ;  vegetables 
were  numerous,  and  of  remarkably  good  quality. 
Among  cut  flowers  the  collections  of  wild  flowers  were 
very  interesting,  showing  that  this  part  of  the  country 
has  a  wealth  of  these  indigenous  floral  beauties. 

In  the  open  classes  a  group  of  six  very  good  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Ward,  gr.  to  W.  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  Northampton, 
and  consisted  of  Vanda  tricolor,  a  fine  variety  of  V. 
suavis,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Clerodendron  Balfouri- 
anum  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Phor- 
mium  Colensoi  variegatum  ;  2d,  Messrs.  Hall  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  Northampton.  The  best  specimen  plant 
was  a  fine  Dracaena  excelsa  from  Messrs.  Ball  &  Co. 
A  fine  Nerium  Oleander  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Chattle,  Northampton.  Mr.  Ward  had  the  best  six 
Ferns,  consisting  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  Neottopteris 
Nidu?,  Adiantum  formosum,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 
lineata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  a  Stag's-horn  Fern. 
Some  small  but  nicely  grown  Caladiums  came  from 
Messrs.  Ball  &  Co.,  Northampton. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Market  Square,  North- 
ampton, had  some  well  grown  and  flowered  Z^nal 
Pelargoniums,  and  stiged,  in  addition,  a  large  group 
of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  all  well  grown  and 
very  interesting.  A  group  of  plants,  both  foliage  and 
flowering,  came  from  Messrs.  Ball  &  Co.,  and  to  both, 
collections  extra  prizes  were  awarded. 

In  the  open  class  cut  flowers  comprised  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  admirably 
shown  by  Messrs.  Ball  &  Co.,  Zinnias,  fine  and  varied 
in  colour,  Panzies,  Verbenas,  &c.  The  fine  weather 
brought  a  great  many  visitors  to  the  town  from  North- 
ampton and  elsewhere. 

The  Birmingham  Horticultural  Exhibition: 
Au^.  \o  and  \i, — The  Botanic  Gardens  is  a  charm- 
ing place  for  a  flower  show,  and  the  plants  are 
arranged  here  under  a  large  tent,  in  which  there  are 
raised  beds  and  banks,  as  at  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
gardens  themselves  are  admirably  laid  out,  and  are 
rich  in  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  charmingly 
situated,  that  no  more  appropriate  place  could  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 

Fuchsias   formed   the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
show,  33  specimen  plants  being  staged  for  the  various 
prizes,  and  each  a  perfect  example  of  what  a  Fuchsia 
should  be.    The  whole  lot  were  even  in  height,  bushy 
to  the   bottom,  wonderfully  well   grown,   and  beauti- 
fully   flowered.       The    chief    exhibitors     were    W. 
Mathews,  Esq.  and  Henry  Heaton,  Esq. 
\       The  first   prize  lot  of    flowering  and  ornamental 
j   plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  gr.  to  C.  l-^. 
\    Mathews,   Esq.,  contained  a  grand  Stalice   profusa, 
I   and   the  entire  group  were  of   first-class   excellence. 
I   The  same  exhibitor  had,  in  other  classes,  a  very  fine 
I    Cocos  Weddelliana  in  flower,  a  superb  Clerodendron 
1  Balfourianuro,  Abutilon  Boulede  Neige,  which  makes 
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a  striking  plant  when  well  flowered  ;  six  very  fine 
Caladiums,  which  took  the  1st  prize  ;  a  pretty  group 
of  new  Dracaenas,  and  a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful 
Croton  Weismanni,  richly  coloured.  Mr.  John  Crisp, 
gr.  to  B.  Scarf,  Esq.,  had  also  a  good  2d  prize  lot  of 
twelve  flowering  and  ornamental  plants.  Mr.  W. 
Dyer,  gr.  to  T.  W.  "Webley,  Esq.,  obtained  the  1st 
prize  for  six  ornamental  plants,  which  included  very 
fine  examples  of  Cyanophyllum  magnificum  and 
Croton  variegatus,  highly  coloured.  The  same 
exhibitor  took  ist  prize  for  six  Ferns,  splendid  plants, 
especially  an  Adiantum  farleyense. 

A  good  lot  of  really  good  Petunias  were  staged,  not 
too  large,  and  well  flowered  and  well  grown.  Some 
capital  Gloxinias  were  shown,  and  Mr,  Stacey,  gr.  to 
to  F.  Osier,  Esq.,  took  the  1st  prize  for  three  fine 
well-grown  plants  of  Erica  Aitonia,  E.  profusa,  and 
E.  tricolor  Eppsii.  Cockscombs  and  Achimenes  were 
also  very  good,  and  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  not 
too  large,  and  were  well  grown  and  well  flowered. 
Two  specimen  plants  of  a  blunt  pyramidal  form  \^ere 
striking  objects  of  first-rate  culture,  and  gave  an  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  this  form  over  the  usually  flat 
style  of  growth  we  invariably  see.  There  was  a  nice 
display  of  exotic  Ferns,  two  or  three  collections  of 
British  Ferns,  some  pans  of  Lycopods  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  a  few  really  good  pans  of  Achimenes. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  sent 
(not  for  competition)  a  large  basket  of  Bouvardia 
Humboldtii  corymbiflora  in  full  bloom — a  grand  plant 
for  decorative  work,  as  well  as  for  bouquet  use  ;  ex- 
amples of  Lobelia  Ebor,  a  very  fine  dark  blue  ;  L. 
Miss  Egerton,  a  most  useful  white,  and  other  kinds  for 
comparison  ;  a  fine  collection  of  Caladiums,  and  a 
group  of  Begonia  metallica.  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons 
contributed  a  nice  collection  of  rare  ornamental 
plants,  which  included  Encholirion  Saundersii,  a 
pretty,  double,  pink-flowered  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
with  foliage  marked  as  in  Cloth  of  Gold,  but  much 
whiter  in  colour — a  really  good  thing  ;  also  Maranta 
virginalis  major  and  Tillandsia  tesselata,  both  very 
desirable  plants. 

Messrs.  Evans  &  Pountney  exhibited  samples  of 
their  registered  Venetian  window-box,  the  front  of 
which  is  composed  of  horizontal  strips  of  iron  to 
admit  of  planting  Golden  Feather  and  other  foliage 
plants  in  lines  or  otherwise,  and  which  gives  to  the 
front  of  the  box  a  most  ornamental  appearance. 

Some  excellent  bouquets  were  shown,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown,  one  of  our  old  Birmingham  florists, 
exhibited  some  first-class  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
such  as  Charles  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  turning  out. 
There  were  a  few  good  Dahlias,  and  amongst  Roses, 
Reynolds'  Hole,  Antoine  Marton,  Fisher  Holmes,  and 
E.  Y.  Teas  were  especially  good. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but  very  good. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  was  perfect, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Latham. 


Cheadle  Floral  and   Horticultural  :  Aug.    10 
andw. — The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  in  a  large  field  very  conveniently 
situated  and  easy  of  access,  which  was  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  Dr.  Godson,  a 
gentleman     residing     in     the     immediate     vicinity. 
Favoured  with  beautiful  weather,  this  show  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  that  this  deserving  Society  has 
ever  held,  and  the  numbers  who  visited  it  was  a  certain 
sign  that  this  annual  display  is  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  and  highly  appreciated  by  a  very  large  number 
from  the  surrounding  districts  in  Cheshire,  as  well 
also  by  a  great  many  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
river  Mersey.      The  fact  that  the  number  of  exhibits 
amounted  to  the  high  figure  of  569  will  at  once  be 
understood  as  indicating  the  widespread  interest  taken 
in  the  Society ;  and  when,  as  was  the  case  on  this 
occasion,  the  whole  of  the  subjects  were  of  unusual 
excellence,  the  committee  may  well  take  heart,  rest- 
ing assured  that  here  at  least  they  are  fostering  and 
encouraging  a  healthy  rivalry  among  amateurs  and 
gardeners,  and  that  with  such  an  object  in  view, 
supplemented  with  a  liberal  schedule,  they  are  meet- 
ing with  a  large  amount  of  success.     This  result,  of 
course,  brings  great  credit  to  the  Society  ;  but  in  this  . 
case,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  the  chief  bene- 
fit accrues  to  those  who  have  the  culture  of  the  plants, 
fruits,  &c,,  and  with  the  culture  the  gratification  of 
beholding  their  labour  and  diligence  producing  results 
that  may  truthfully  be  described  as  first-class.    In  the 
large  tent,  which  was  200  feet  long  by  56  wide,  a  fine 
collection  of  plants  was  staged,  the  centre  and  side 
tables  being  as  full  as  they  could  be.  Two  other  tents, 
100  feet  by  27,  and  one  other,  about  60  feet  by  25, 
were  also  taken  up  by  the  large  number  of  exhibits, 
whilst    on    the    grounds  were  some    well    designed 
summer-houses,  horticultural  implements,  and  other 
articles  usually  seen  at  meetings  of  this  description 
In  the  open    class  for    ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  flowering  and  ornamental,  the  ist  prize  was 
taken  by  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  among  whose  plants  were 
Statice  profusa,  a  splendid  piece,  densely  flowered, 
Ixora  coccinea,  with  about  forty  expanded  heads  of 
bloom,  and  others  in  a  very  forward  state,  AUamanda 
nobilis    very     fine,    Erica     Lindleyana,     Geonoma 


Schottii,  and  a  remarkably  well-coloured  plant  of 
Croton  Johannis — this  makes  a  grand  exhibition 
plant.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Samson,  Esq.,  Bowdon, 
gr.  W.  Lingard,  who  staged  capital  plants  of  Erica 
Holfordii,  a  good  Stephanotis,  Erica  Aitonia  su- 
perba,  and  E,  Parmentieria  rosea,  Croton  variega- 
tus, &c.  The  2d  prize  fell  to  E.  Bowdon,  Esq.  ;  a 
fine  lot  was  staged  by  J.  Rylands,  Esq.,  G.  Smith 
gr.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  J.  Ry- 
lands was  placed  1st,  whose  plants  of  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  Erica  venosa,  and  Jacksoni  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  ;  a  fine  Latania  rubra  was  also  in 
this  collection.  S.  Schloss,  Esq.  (W.  Card  well,  gr.), 
was  2d,  who  had  a  capital  Ixora  coccinea;  the  3d 
prize  fell  to  E.  Bowdon.  For  six  fine  foliaged  plants 
the  Ist  prize  was  taken  by  E.  Bowdon,  who  had  fine 
plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Phormium  tenax 
variegatum,  Dasylirion,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Croton 
Wiesmanni,  and  Thrinax  elegans  ;  J.  Rylands 
was  2d,  among  whose  plants  we  observed  a 
fine  plant  of  Todea  superba,  and  also  Nepenthes 
Hookeri  in  good  condition ;  Mr.  Gammon  and 
Mrs.  Sykes  were  placed  equal  3d.  This  class 
was  well  contested.  For  six  Exotic  Ferns  H.  Sam- 
son was  1st  with  fine  examples  of  Gleichenia 
speluncrc,  flabellata,  and  semivestita,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Cibotium  Schiedei  and  C.  spectabilis ; 
S.  Schloss  was  2d,  who  had  Gleichenia  spelunc^e  and 
Brainea  insignis  in  capital  order.  For  four 
Adiantums,  J.  Rylands  was  again  to  the  front,  his 
plants  of  A.  lunulatum  and  gracillimum  being  in  their 
very  best ;  E.  Coward,  Esq.,  was  2d;  D.  Adamson, 
Esq.,  taking  the  3d.  Six  Caladiums  :  This  class  was 
well  contested,  the  ist  prize  being  awarded  to 
D.  Adamson,  Esq.  (J.  Brierley,  gr.),  who  showed 
Beethoven,  Meyerbeer,  and  Argyrites,  in  fine  con- 
dition ;  Mrs.  Sykes  was  placed  2d.  Lilium  lanci- 
folium  was  shown  by  the  latter  lady,  who  was  placed 
1st,  the  2d  being  taken  by  D.  Maclure,  Esq.  For 
three  pots  of  Achimenes,  D.  Adamson,  Esq. , 
was  deservedly  placed  ist,  his  plants  of  Carl 
Wolforth,  Dentoni,  and  Edmond  Bossier,  being 
really  splendid.  For  four  Fuchsias,  T.  H. 
Sykes,  Esq.  (S.  Moorhouse,  gr.),  staged  fine  pyra- 
mids of  Wave  of  Life,  Venus  de  Medicis,  Rose  of 
Castille,  and  Inimitable.  Lilium  auratum  was  shown 
by  E,  Birks,  Esq.,  and  placed  1st.  Some  splendid 
examples  of  Coxcombs  were  staged,  and  capital  plants 
of  Celosia  pyramidalis  plumosa,  the  prizes  in  the 
latter  class  being  taken  by  D.  Maclure  ist,  and  W. 
Sykes  2d.  Some  capital  pans  of  Lycopods  were 
staged  by  G.  W.  Mould,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Sykes,  and  Dr. 
Reed — prizes  awarded  in  the  order  named.  In  this 
tent  were  plants  staged  by  Mr,  Mackellar,  gr.  to  Sir 
James  Watts  (not  for  competition),  including  among 
others.  Erica  a^mula,  Irbyana,  Holfordii,  fine  specimen, 
3  to  4  feet  through  ;  a  Peristeria  elata,  with  ten 
spikes  of  its  singular  and  interesting  flowers  ;  two  fine 
specimens  of  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata,  and  a  very 
distinct  form  of  Dicksonia  antarctica. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  completely  filled 
one  of  the  second-size  tents,  was  uniformly  good. 
The  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  being  taken  by 
Mrs.  Sykes,  gr.  G.  Kemp,  the  2d  falling  to  D.  Adam- 
son, Esq.  For  tp?o  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  the 
2d  prize  only  was  awarded  to  E.  Bowdon,  whilst  for 
two  bunches  of  Muscats  the  ist  was  awarded  to 
H.  Sampson,  Esq.,  the  2d  to  J.  Rylands.  T.  H. 
Sykes  took  1st  for  the  heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  with 
Black  Hamburghs,  the  2d  again  falling  to  J.  Rylands. 
Sir  J.  Watts  sent  two  trays  of  fruit,  not  for  compe- 
tition, which  included  fine  bunches  of  Muscats,  Black 
Hamburgh,  two  bunches  on  a  lateral.  Peaches,  Pine, 
Cherries,  &c. — a  very  creditable  lot.  For  ten  distinct 
varieties  of  vegetables,  the  ist  was  taken  by  J,  P. 
Tambaci,  Esq.,  gr.  G.  Kemp,  the  2d  by— Holder, 
Esq.  ;  3d,  by  Dr.  Reed. 

For  groups  of  twenty  plants  arranged  for  effect  a 
number  of  collections  were  staged,  a  tent  being  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  these  and  groups  of  bedding  plants. 
In  the  former  case  prizes  were  taken  in  the  order 
named  by  Mrs.  Sykes,  D.  Adamson,  R.  Gammon, 
and  G.  W.  Mould  being  equal  3d.  Bouquets,  cut 
blooms,  and  stands  of  flowers  were  numerous,  and 
showed  much  patience  and  skill.  Collections  of  wild 
flowers  were  also  very  interesting.  Some  very  fine 
vegetables  were  staged  by  cottagers,  competition  in 
most  cases  being  very  severe. 

Some  fine  stands  of  Roses  were  exhibited  by  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Chcshunt,  and  also  by  E.  Cole  &  Son?, 
Withington.  A  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
plants  were  staged  by  J,  Hooley,  nurseryman,  of 
Stockport.  Space  forbids  mention  of  many  other 
things  of  a  highly  meritorious  character.  Enough 
however,  will  have  been  noticed  to  show  that  the 
Committee  here  are  doing  a  real  good  work.    /-F,  S. 


A  Live  White  Blackbird  may  now  be  seen  at 
the  "  Ship  "  Inn,  Leigh,  Essex.  It  was  taken  from  the 
nest,  in  which  there  were  four  other  blackbirds.  It 
is  now  about  ten  weeks  old.  I  saw  it  myself  a  few 
days  ago.  R* 
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9.— Fine,  but  dull  and  cloudy.    Occasional  showers  of 
rain. 
~     10. — Fine,  but  cloudy,  and  showery  at  times. 

—  II. — A  fine  day,  but  generally  cloudy. 

—  12. —  Fine  day,  but  frequenlly  very  cloudy  and  dull. 

—  13—  Fine,  but  cloudy.     A  few  slight  showers. 

—  14. — A  very  fine  clear  warm  day. 

—  15. — Overcast,  dull,  with  slight  rain  till  10.30  A.M.     Fine 

and  bright  afterwards.    Warm.     Cloudless  at 
night. 


London:  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  August  11,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
increased  from  30.08  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  30.09  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
decreased  to  29.49  inches  by  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
increased  to  29.52  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  Sth, 
decreased  to  29.49  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  and  increased  to  30.07  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  29. 82  inches,  being  0.14  inch  below  that  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  0.12  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  76°  on  the  5th  to  68"* 
on  the  nth  j  the  mean  for  the  week  was  *ji\°.  The 
lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
ranged  from  54^°  on  the  loth  to  61"  on  the  7th ; 
the  mean  for  the  week  was  565°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  14^°,  the 
greatest  range  in  the  day  being  20|°  on  the  Sth, 
and  the  least  9°,  on  the  7th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows:  —  5th,  63°.9,  ^-  i^.S ;  6th,  65°. 7,  -t- 
3°.6;  7th,  63°.8,  -)-  i°.8;  8th,  6o°.8,  -  i^.a ;  9th, 
6o*.8,-i°.3;  loth,  6o°.7, -i°.4;  nth,  6o^o,  -  2°.2, 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
62°.3,  being  o°,2  above  the  average  of  sixty  years 
observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  134** 
on  the  5th,  126°  on  the  9th,  and  120"  on  the  8th  ; 
on  the  7th  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  81°,  The 
lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with  its 
bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  421"  on  the  nth, 
46"!  on  the  5th,  and  474°  on  the  6th;  the  mean  of 
the  seven  low  readings  was  49^**. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W,  and 
its  strength  gentle.  The  weather  during  the  week 
was  generally  fine  but  showery,  and  the  sky  cloudy. 
Thunder  was  heard  during  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day the  Sth  inst. 

Ram  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week ;  the 
amount  collected  was  0.76  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  So"  at  Cambridge, 
79|°  at  Nottingham,  79!"  at  Bristol,  and  78^°  at 
Leicester  j  at  Sunderland  the  highest  temperature  was 
70°,  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  75i°.  The 
lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
were  45^*  at  Bristol,  47°  at  Truro,  and  47^"  at 
Nottingham ;  at  Blackheath  54^°  was  the  lowest 
temperature  in  the  weak,  the  mean  from  all  stations 
was  50^*.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  the  greatest  at  Bristol  34",  and  the  least  at 
Sunderland  18" ;  the  mean  range  of  temperature  from 
all  stations  was  24!°. 

The  mean   of   the  seven    high   day  temperatures 

was  the  highest  at  Cambridge  75°,  Nottingham  721% 

and  Norwich  ']2\^  ;  and  the  lowest  at  Sunderland, 

651°.     The  general  mean  from  all  stations  was  69^°. 

I  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the 
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lowest  at  Eccles,  52^°,  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth, 
58°;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  55  i°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  was  the  greatest 
at  Cambridge,  ao^V",  and  the  least  at  Plymouth,  9]°; 
the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  144". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  6o:i-%  being  2"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  correspondmg  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
were  6^"  at  Cambridge  ;  and  the  lowest  58^"  at 
Wolverhampton,  Liverpool  and  Sunderland. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Sunderland, 
and  on  five  days  at  most  other  stations.  The  amounts 
measured  varied  from  i .  64  at  Truro,  1 .  55  at  Plymouth, 
and  1.24  inch  at  Bristol,  to  halfaninchat  Portsmouth, 
I-cicester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  ;  the  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  o.SS  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  gloomy,  dull  and 
showery ;  and  the  sky  cloudy.  Thunderstorms 
occurred  at  Wolverhampton  and  Bradford,  on  the 
Sch  inst. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  75"  at  Dundee  to  654"  at 
Aberdeen  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  70^°. 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged  from  46° 
at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  to  49^°  at  Glasgow  ;  the 
mean  from  all  stations  was  47^°.  The  mean  range  of 
temperature  from  all  stations  was  23°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  lor  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  59°,  being  ^°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
was  at  Dundee,  60°,  and  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen,  58^°. 

Jiain. — The  fall  of  rain  in  the  week  varied  in 
amount  from  r]  inch  at  Aberdeen,  and  rather  more 
than  I  inch  at  Glasgow,  to  half  an  inch  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
72:1°,  the  lowest  504%  the  range  21^°,  the  mean  61°, 
and  the  fall  of  ram  0.47  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER, 


We  learn  with  very  great  regret  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Algernon  Weduell,  who  died  on 
July  22,  at  Poitiers.  Dr.  Weddell  was  of  English 
extraction,  but  had  long  resided  in  France,  where  he 
was  for  some  years  an  aide  naturaliste  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  On  behalf  of  the  French  Government  he 
undertook  during  five  years  a  voyage  in  Southern  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  contributing  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  botany  of  those  regions.  The  account  of  his 
travels  is  given  in  his  Poya^i  dans  le  Nord  dc  la 
Boiivie,  while  the  botanical  details  may  be  found  in 
his  Chloris  Andina  ;  or  Description  of  the  Alpine 
Plants  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  work,  unfortunately, 
never  completed.  Some  notes  on  the  vege- 
tation of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  translated  from 
the  French,  are  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
J ournal  of  the  Horticultural  Society.^  Lo7tdon,  1851.  Pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  Chloris  A  /idinaihoweveTf 
he  had  earned  for  himself  a  well  founded  and  widely 
extended  reputation  for  his  Ilistoire  Naturelle  des 
Quinquinas  ;  or^  Monograph  oj  the  Genus  Cinchona^ 
a  splendid  publication  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
what  has  since  been  written  on  the  systematic  history 
of  the  Cinchona.  Other  monographs  from  his  pen 
were  those  on  the  large  and  varied  family  of  Nettles, 
Urticacese,  those  on  Balanophorece,  besides  numerous 
minor  ones  on  such  subjects  as  hybrid  Orchids,  Cys- 
toliths,  Caoutchouc,  Coca,  Ipecacuanha,  and  latterly 
Lichens,  Weddell  having  embraced  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded by  Schwendener  that  lichens  are  really  fungi 
living  parasitically  on  Algic.  Dr.  Weddell  was  pre- 
sent at  the  Botanical  Congress  at  Amsterdam  in  April 
last,  but  was  then  in  ill-health.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
severely,  as  his  amiable  character,  no  less  than  his 
wide  scientific  attainments,  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  English  as  well  as  French. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

CovENT  Garden  Market  Prices:  A  Subscriber. 
The  prices  quoted  in  our  last  number  were  a  fair 
average  of  the  market  prices  ruling  on  August  9. 
Those  published  in  the  Times  of  the  iilh  inst.  are, 
we  believe,  the  retail  prices  realised  for  the  very  beat 
samples,  probably  on  the  previous  day.  The  prices 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  someiirncs  frequerrtly 
during  a  single  day,  so  that  e.Kacl  figures  cannot  be 
given. 

Clcu.mheu  :  E.  B.  Your  coiled  Cucumber,  in  the  form 
of  a  ram's  horn,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
growth  on  one  side  has  been  checked,  while  that  on 
the  other  has  gone  on. 

DAHLiAb  :  T.  S.  We  can  give  you  no  better  advice, 
than  recommend  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
most  successful  growers,  and  take  a  practical  lesion. 


Fuchsia  :  E.  Bland.  Judging  from  the  single  flower 
there  is  nothing  novel  about  your  seedling  Fuchsia. 
There  are  several  in  the  same  way,  and  unless  it  has 
a  very  good  habit  it  should  not  be  sent  out. 
Garden  Walls-.  W.  \V.  There  is  nothing  better  that 
we  can  recommend  than  a  wall  built  of  ordinary  bricks, 
but  hollow,  i.e.,  with  4^  inches  of  a  cavity  in  centre 
—this  keeps  it  drier  and  warmer.  The  wall  should 
then  be  wired  according  to  plans  being  continually 
advertised  in  our  columns. 
Grass  :  A.  Z.  The  Sheep's  Fescue — Festuca  ovina,  Poa 

pratensis,  Dactylis  glomerata,  or  a  mixture  of  these. 
Grates  :  S.,  Rose  Hill.  Yours  is  a  very  singular  case. 
It  does  not  seem  the  same  as  the  ordinary  scald,  but 
not  only  is  the  whole  berry  affected,  but  there  has 
been  no  sun  to  account  for  it,  added  to  which  your 
statement  as  to  shade  is  against  such  a  theory.  As  it 
is  not  confined  to  one  house  there  must  be  some 
climatic  cause  which  is  quite  beyond  your  control. 
Vou  should,  at  any  rate,  burn  all  the  afiected  bunches, 
and  trust  that,  alter  you  have  got  your  Vines  into  as 
good  health  as  possible,  you  may  have  an  excellent 
crop  next  year.  We  should  also  recommend  you  to 
remove  the  present  soil,  and  whitewash  the  house, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  unless  sufficient  Grapes  are 
left  to  make  them  worth  preserving.  M.  J.  B.  — 
C.  W.  S.  The  berries  were  in  such  a  state  of  putres- 
cence that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  with  the  disease  of  "S.,  Rose  Hill  ;"  but  we 
fear  that  there  is  something  in  the  season  which 
induces  decay, — possibly  the  small  comparative  portion 
of  direct  sun-light,  a  defect  which  is  as  injurious  to 
the  vegetable  as  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  both 
cases  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  defect  of 
treatment.  The  very  best  cultivators  will  sometimes 
meet  with  such  untoward  and  unmanageable  cases. 
M.  J .  B. —  W.  D.  The  berries  are  injured  by  the  well- 
known  Rust,  which  may  have  arisen  from  any  of 
several  causes,  such  as  cold  draughts,  or  handling  or 
rubbing  against  them  when  thinning,  or  the  injudicious 
use  of  sulphur  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 
Herbaceous    Plants  :    G,     We  will    endeavour  to 

comply  with  your  request. 
Insects  :    J.  L.    The  larva  of  the  handsome  Privet 
moth — Sphinx  ligustri. — J.  Kitley.     Smashed  beyond 
recognition  before  it  reached  us.    Such  minute  sub- 
jects should  always  be  sent  in  a  quill. — P.  W.  J,  The 
insects  are  all  dried  up,  so  as  not  to  be  visible.     They 
are,  no  doubt,  a  species  of  Spring-tail,  some  of  which 
are  injurious  to  plants,— not  Thrips.  A.  M. 
Melons:   F.  P.  J.     The  Melon  leaves  received  were 
sun-scorched  and  filthy  dirty.    A  little  timely  attention 
to  ventilation  would  have  prevented  the  former,  and 
persistent  fumigation,  or  dressing  with  Gishurst  Com- 
pound, would  have  kept  down  the  insects ;   as  it  is, 
you  have  got  a  nice  collection  ! 
Names   of    Plants  :   Levi  Hartley.     The  Orchid  of 
which  you  send  leaf  is  perhaps  Pescatoria  lamellosa, 
but  without  better  material  we  cannot- be  certain.  The 
Dendrobium  is  D.  moschatum  ;  and   the  other  we 
have  been  unable  to  name,  and  have  sent  to  Prof. 
Reichenbach  —  H.    b'   Co.    1,  Sedum   spurium ;    2, 
Centaurea  montana  ;  3,  Althea  officinalis  ;  4,  Carduus 
heterophyltus  ;    5,    Sedum  kamschatkicum ;  6,   Cen- 
taurea ;    7,    Acttca    racemosa ;    9,    Sedum  spurium, 
white    variety. —  A'.    S.    Polygonum    cuspidatura.  — 
f.    M.    Smilax    aspera.— A*.    C.    Appleton.    Epiden- 
drum  amictum.      Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  good 
leaf  for  the  herbarium. — J.    C,    Greenland.    Possibly 
Zephyranlhus    Atamasco,    of   North    America,     but 
send  a   better  specimen  next  yezx.—John   Leman. 
I,    Pelargonium    fragrans ;    2,  Achillea  decolorans ; 
3,    Artemisia  ;    specimen    insufficient. — R.   B.,    Red- 
hill.    Spin^ea    callosa. — Edward    Mone.    Trichocen- 
trum   albo-purpureum.     Will  you  kindly  send  us  a 
leaf  and  another  flower  for  the  iherbarium. —  7.  D.  M. 
Odontoglossum  cordatum. — f.  S.,  Cork,  i,  Centaurea 
Scabiosa  albiflora  ;  2,   Cirsmm  acaule  ;  3,  Veronica 
canescens  ;  4,  Potentilla  colorata ;  5,  Veronica  cunei- 
folia  ;  6,  Heuchera  caulescens. — Greenbank.  We  can- 
not even  make  a  guess  at  the  solitary,  smashed,  and 
rotten  flower  you  send  ;  carefully  pack  a  good  speci- 
men, and  we  will  then  name  it.   Correspondents  should 
not  expect  too  much  from  us  ;  we  do  not  name  plants 
by  inspiration,  and,  if  they  wish  for  a  correct  name, 
should  furnish  us  with  a  good  specimen,  and  not  a 
solitary  leaf  or  flower,   or  a  wretched  scrap,  rendered 
still  more  deplorable  by  H.M.  post  officials.— y.  M. 
Hypericum  hircinum.— //.  S.  Euphorbia  L^thyris. — 
A.  /..   Caragana  spinosa  and  Olearia  Haastii. — E.  E, 
Acohitum    variegatum.— /'".    H.    K.    TeUima  grandi- 
folia,    a    North   American    plant  ;    quite   hardy,    and 
almost  naturalised  in  some  places. — Reader.   We  can- 
not name  plants  from  mere  rooted  cuttings. 
Nut  Bushes  :   W.  J.  Your  plants  will  probably  bear 
freely  when  they  get  thoroughly  established.     Pruned 
trees  want  taking  m  hand  from  the  first,  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  in  ordinary  cases. 
Peach  Roots  Dead  :    G.  S.    We  can  only  suggest 
from  your  account  that  they  may  possibly  have  had  an 
overdose  of  guano. 
Pear   Li:aves  ;    W.   Partridge.  The  fungus  on  your 
Pear  leaves  is  the  .i-xidium  condition  of  RorsteUa  can- 
cellata.  All  we  can  recommend  you  to  do  is  to  remove 
the  leaves  and  burn  them. 
PoTATOs :    G.  Cooling.     Your  seedling  varieties,  num- 
bered I  and  2,  were  both  handsome  in  appearance 
and  of  good  quality  when  cooked,  qualities  equally 
conspicuous  in  many  others  already  in  cultivation. 
Red  Cabbage:     W.  P.    Red  Cabbage  is  as  much  a 
vegetable  as  a  Beet,  or  an  Onion,  and  you  were  wrong- 
fully disqualified,  if  the  terms  of  the  schedule  did  not 


specially  e-xclude  it.  How  can  it  be  classed  as  a  salad 
plant? 

Red-si'ider  :  G.  G.  If  tlie  plants  are  bearing  fruit, 
syringe  them  well  with  clean  cold  water  only. 

The  Feathery  Columbine.  If  J.  G,  cannot  get 
Ihalictrum  aquilegifoUum  from  any  of  the  nurseries 
near  him  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  plant 
if  he  will  send  his  address  to  J.  Clarke,  Gr.,  Cothcl- 
stone,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Vines  Mildewed:  Wrestler.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  a  little  drier,  and  dust  the  affected  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  dress  them  with  Speed's 
Mildew  Annihilator. 

Vines  Shanking://.  C.  The  cause  of  your  Vines  shank- 
ing so  much  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  roots  penetmting' 
into  the  cold  subsoil.  The  remedies  you  adopted  last 
year  were  only  half  sufficient,  you  must  take  up  all  the 
roots,  do  not  be  afraid.  The  berries  not  setting  is  due 
to  a  lowness  of  temperature,  chills  it  may  be,  and  this 
is  also  conducive  to  shanking.  Is  it  the  true  Black 
Hamburgh  ? 

Vriesia  reticulata  :  f.  C.  P.  It  has  not  been  long 
in  cultivation,  and  consequently  has  not  often  been 
seen  in  flower. 

^^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office. 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 


Catalogues  Received.— Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  (The 
Old  Nurseries,  CheShunt),  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Strawberries,  &c.— Louis  Van  Houtte  (Ghent, 
Belgium),  Catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c. — R.  Parker  (Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
S.W.),  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Alpine  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Fruit  Irees,  &.c.~H.  Cannell  (Swanley Junc- 
tion, Kent),  General  Autumn  Catalogue. —Thomas 
Kennedy  &  Co.  (Dumfries),  Catalogue  of  Select  Dutch 
Flower  Roots. — Messrs.  Haage  <S:  Schmidt  {Eriurt, 
Prussia),  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c. — 
Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait  (43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester),  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and 
French  Flowering  Bulbs. 


CoMMUNrcATiON  RECEIVED.— Amateur  (in  a  future  number).— 
P.  H.  G.  (we  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes). — W.  G. — 
E.  G.— J.  W.— G.  Lee.— Mrs.  T.  M.  W.  (next  week).— 
B.  W.  

DIED,  suddenly,  at  Hillegom.  near  Haarlem,  aged 
71,  Mr.  Rudolf  Van  dee  sciioot,  florist,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  R,  Van  der  School  &  Son. 


kxMb. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  16. 
The  soft  fruit  being  nearly  over,  our  market  begins  to 
assume  a  quieter  appearance.  Apples  and  Nuts  are 
almost  the  only  home  produce  we  have  now  to  dispose 
of,  the  supply  of  Plums  being  almost  nil.  Grapes  are  a 
heavy  trade,  except  for  very  good  samples,  large  quan- 
tities reaching  us  from  the  Channel  Islands  at  a  very 
low  price.  Pines  and  Peaches  are  in  better  demand. 
James  Webber^  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 


Apples,  per  J^-sieve  2 
Apricots,  per  doz.  . .  i 
Currants,  red,  J^-siev.  3 
—  black,  p.  j^-sieve  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  i 
Lemons,  per  100      . .  8 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  o~io  o 

12  0-20  o 

3  0-18  o 
10-20 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ,.  2 

Aubergines,  p.  doz.  2 
Beans,    French,    per 

bushel        . .         . ,  3 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  i 
Carrots,  per  bunch.,  o 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  i 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1 
Chilis,  per  100  . .  3 

Cucumbers,  each  . .  o 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  i 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  2 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..   o 

Gooseberries,   green, 

per  quart   ..  ..    o 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  4 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Potatos  (new) : — Jersey 

to  I205.  ;  Kent  Kidney; 


Fruit. 
d.  s.  d.  1 

6-36     Melons,  each 
6-30    Oranges,  per  100     . 
0-36    Peaches,  per  doz.    . 
6-70!  Pears,  per  doz. 
6-  6  o  J  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . 
'  0-12  o  I  Figs,  green,  each    ,.  o  4-  x  o 

Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lettuces, per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,   12    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
a-  2  o  Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-., 
0-20     Peas,  green,  p.   bush  30-60 

06      —  shelled,    per   qC.  16-.. 
4  o     Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 
6-20       —  Spanish,  doz.    .,   10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  a  o-  .. 
I  6     Rhubarb,  per  bundle  o  6-  o  8 

0-20     Salsafy,   per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.       ..   o  6-  •■ 
Spinach,   per   bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  16-30 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

—  new,  per  bundle  1  o-  i  6 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz.  . .         ..16-20 

Kidneys,  finished  ;  Kent  Regents,  looj-. 

140J.  to  160J. ;  Shaws,  looj,  per  ton. 

Cut  Flowers. 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

Achille-i,  12  bun.  ..  4  0-13  o 
Asters,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun,  10-20 
Chrysanthem.  labun.  40-60 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  3  o-  g  o 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  ..  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  20-90 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
J.isniino,  la  bun.  ..  40-90 
Lilies  (in  variety),  12 

sprays        ..         ..10-20 


s,  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette.  12  bun.  20-90 
Myosoiis,  12  bunch.  20-90 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  06-20 

—r  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ,.  ..10-20 
Pyrcthrum  ..  ..40-90 
Roses(outdr.),i2bun,  2  o-  9  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.  1  6-12  o 
StepKanotis,  iz  spr,  20-90 
Slocks,  12  bunches,.  4  o-  S  o 
Sunllower,  13  bun...  20-60 
Sweet  Peas,  13  bun.  30-90 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun,  30-60 
Tropxolumj  J3  bun.  i  f^  4  o 
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Plants 
s.  d,  s.  d. 
Balsams,  per  dozen  a  0-12  o 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
China  Asters,  dozen  4  0-12  o 
Clematis  . .  . .  6  0-24  o 
Cockscombs,  per  doz.  3  0-12  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen   ..   30-90 

Cyperus.do 6  0-12  o 

Dracsena  terminalis  30  0-60  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz,  40-.. 
Ficus  elascica,  each  2  6-15  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  2  0-12  o 
Heaths,  variety,  doz,  12  0-60  o 


IN  Pots. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6 
Liliums  m  var,,  each  i 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3 

Myrtles,  do 3 

Palms  in  variety.each  3 
Pelargoniums,  p.  doz.  9 
—  scarlet,  per  doz,  2 
Petunias,  per  doz.  . .  4 
Rhodanthe,  per  doz.  6 
Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz.  4 
solanums      ..  ..12 

Valottapurpiir,,  doz.  9 


d.  s.  d. 
0-12  o 
0-24  o 
6-60 
0-90 
0-90 

6-21   o 

o-:S  o 
0-90 
0-12  o 
0-12  o 
0-12  o 
0-24  o 
0-18  o 


SEEDS. 

London  :  August  15, — The  seed  market  has  been 
fairly  attended  this  week,  and  in  those  kinds  of  seeds 
needed  for  present  sowing  there  has  been  a  good  trade 
doing.  The  three  varieties  now  most  in  request  are 
Mustard,  Rape,  and  Trifohum  incarnatum.  For  the 
tirst-named  we  have  a  brisk  sale  at  full  rates,  whilst 
Rapeseed  (on  account  of  its  extremely  deficient  yield, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  apparent)  must  be  noted 
li.  to  2J.  per  qr.  dearer.  Trifohum  now  comes  to  hand 
more  Ireely  ;  its  abundant  supply  keeps  prices  at  a  low 
level.  Winter  Vetches  have  opened  at  a  moderate 
figure  ;  as  yet  no  large  quantity  has  appeared  at  market. 
New  Rye  continues  in  short  supply,  m  consequence  of 
which  rather  high  rates  are  realised.  For  large  blue 
Peas  of  the  new  crop  there  fs  a  brisk  inquiry  ;  fine 
samples  will,  it  is  feared,  be  scarce.  In  red  Clover  seed 
hardly  any  transactions  are  just  now  taking  place.  A 
few  parcels  of  Trefoil  and  white  Clover  have  lately 
changed  hands  at  a  slight  increase  on  previous  curren- 
cies. Canary  seed  has  during  the  last  few  days  met 
with  more  attention ;  and  values  have  exhibited  an 
upward  tendency  ;  the  same  can  also  be  said  of  Hemp 
seed.  Feeding  Linseed  is  steady.  John  Shaw  6^  Sons, 
Seed  Merckanis,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London^  E.  C. 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  was  again  dull,  and 
Wheat  was  quoted  at  prices  nominally  the  same  as  last 
week,  the  tendency  being  perhaps  towards  reduction, 
borne  new  Talavera  Wheat,  weighing  64  lb.  to  the 
bushel,  realised  72s,  per  quarter.,  while  some  of  about 
6z  lb,  or  6^  lb.  weight  made  63j.  per  quarter.  There 
was  also  some  new  Kentish  Wheat,  which  changed 
hands  at  6^s.  to  651-.  per  quarter.  Barley  was  well  held, 
though  indifferently  sought  after  ;  while  Maize,  which 
was  in  moderate  request,  was  the  turn  in  favour  of  the 
seller.  Oats  were  hard  to  move,  and  in  some  instances 
were  6d.  cheaper.  Malt  was  unchanged.  Beans  and 
Peas  were  not  very  well  supported,  while  as  regards  flour 
the  market  was  distinctly  weak.  On  Wednesday  the 
trade  was  heavy.  There  was  no  material  change  in 
prices,  business  being  too  limited  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  market,  but  where  there  was  any  pressure  to  realise,  a 
decided  reduction  had  to  be  submitted  to  as  regards 
Wheat  and  most  other  classes  of  produce.  Barley 
remained  firm.  Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  August  11: — Wheat,  6jS.  2d.;  Barley,  34J,  jd.; 
Oats,  27J.  j{d.  For  the  corresponding  week  last  year  : — 
Wheat,  45r.  lo.'^, ;  Barley,  33.  2d. ;  Oats,  29^.  ^d. 


CATTLE. 


At  the  Metropolitan  market  on  Monday  there  was  a 
few  more  beasts  than  on  that  day  se'night,  but  there  was 
a  demand  for  them,  and  that  day  s  prices  were  freely 
given.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  very  small ;  though 
trade  was  by  no  means  brisk.  The  top  quotation  was, 
however,  exceeded  for  a  few  choicest  qualities.  Lambs 
were  not  very  plentiful,  but  the  trade  for  them  has 
fallen  off,  and  prices  on  the  average  were  lower.  The 
few  calves  on  offer  made  a  good  price.  Quotations  :  — 
— Beasts,  55.  8d.  to  6s.,  and  5j-.  6d.  to  5^.  Sd.  ; 
second  quality  beasts,  4J.  ^d.  to  5  f. ;  calves,  5J.  to  6j-.  ^d.  ; 
sheep,  6s.  8d.  to  ys.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to  6r.  8d.  ;  ewes  and 
second  quality,  55.  6d,  to  5^.  lod.  ;  lambs,  6s.  8d.  to 
7s.  Bd. ;  and  pigs,  4J.  to  5J.  ^d. — On  Thursday  the  supply 
of  beasts  was  limited,  but  equal  to  the  demand,  which 
ruled  quiet  at  about  Monday's  prices.  Sheep,  a  short 
supply  ;  trade  was  quiet  but  prices  were  maintained. 
Lambs  sold  at  late  rates.     Calves  and  pigs  were  weak. 


HAY. 

At  Whitechapel  on  Tuesday  all  classes  of  fodder 
except  straw  were  firm.  The  demand  was  steady. 
Prime  old  Clover,  loos.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  8sj,  to  96.^.  ; 
good  new  Clover,  loos.  to  126s.  ;  prime  eld  meadow  hay, 
90J.  to  i24r.  ;  inferior,  70^^.  to  85^, ;  good  new  hay,  80s. 
to  looj.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  581.  per  load. — On  Thurs- 
day a  fair  supply  of  fodder  was  on  sale,  with  a  dull 
trade.  Quotations  : — Prime  old  Clover,  looj.  to  137s.  ; 
inferior,  85J.  to  95^.  ;  prime  old  meadow  hay,  gos.  to 
J20S.  ;  inferior,  70^.  to  85^.  ;  good  new,  8oj.  to  ioo.r.  ; 
and  straw,  44i.  to  ^8s.  per  load. — Cumberland  Market 
quotations: — Superior  old  hay,  laoj.  to  130^.;  inferior, 
90.1.  to  105J. ;  new  hay,  8oj.  to  io$s.  ;  superior  old 
Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  100s,  to  iios.  ;  new 
Clover,  90J^.  to  120s.  ;  and  straw,  54J.  to  58J.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 


At  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  on  Monday, 
there  was  a  steady  demand  for  Polatos  of  all  descriptions 
not  absolutely  diseased,  and  the  following  are  the  quota- 
tions : — Kent  Regents,  iioj.  to  i6os.  ;  Essex  do,,  iios. 
to  145J. ;  shaws,  90J.  to  looj. ;  kidneys,  60s,  to  8oj'.  ; 
Early  Rose,  8qs,  to  100s.  per  ton. 


THE  NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE. 


All  who  are  interested  in  Roses  for  Bedding,  should 
visit  Sunningdale  Nursery,  where  the 

"QUEEN    OF    BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE) 
Can  be  seen  in  unwonted  beauty. 

At  this  moment  a  bed,  25  by  50  feet,  has 
22,500  buds  and  flowers  upon  it. 


The  Nursery  is  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Sun- 
7iingdale  Station,  South-  Western  Railway. 


CHOICE     FLOWER     SEEDS 

For    Present     Sowing. 

Our  own  superb  strains,  guaranteed  of  unsurpassable  quality. 
Post-free  on  receipt  of  P.0.0.  or  Stamps. 

Per  packet — s.  d. 
AURICULA,  choicest  mixed,  alpine  ..         ..  6rt?.  and  i    o 

CALCEOLARIA  HVBRIDA.verychoice.Tnixed  il.  ,,26 
CINERARIA  HYERIDA,  from  named  flowers..  IJ.  ,,26 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers  ij.    ,,26 

HOLLYHOCK,  Prize  English        6or.   „     i     o 

INDIAN  PINK,  splendid  double,  mi.Ned  ..         ..04 

MIMULUS,  Clapham's  superb,  very  fine. .         ,.         ..10 
MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA— Forget-me-not  ..06 

PANSY,  choicest  mixed  English     ,.         ..         ..  6(^.  and  i     o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  choicest  mi.xed..         ..   ij.    ,,26 

POLYANTHUS,  finest  gold-laced,  choice  . .         . .      10 

STOCK,  Brompton,  scarlet  Giant    ..         ..         ..  ..      06 

,,     East  Lothian,  splendid  . .         ..         ..         ..         ..      06 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  verv  choice,  mixed 06 

WALLFLOWERS,  splendid  double,  mixed        . .  dd.  and  i     c 
GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS.  12  fine  varieties    ..      60 
HARDY  PERENNIALS,  12  choice  sorts,  Pansy,  Holly- 
hock, &c 46 

DANIELS     BROS., 

ROYAL   NORFOLK    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
Norwich. 


Pine-apple  Hursery,  maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


E. 


G.    HENDERSON    AND 

SON    can    supply    Seed     of    the 
following  ;  quality  of  strains    arc  the  best 

that  can  be  grown  : — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA, 
mixed  colours  or  separate,  is.  6d. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS    FIMBRIATA, 
double-flowered,  mixed,  2f.  6d,  and  5-^, 
per  packet, 
PRIMULA     SINENSIS     FIMBRIATA,    Maiden's    Bkish, 

new  double,  is.  td.  and  ^s.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA  and  CALCEOLARIA,  2^.  6c/.  eacb  packet. 
CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GRANDIFLORUM,    15.    and 

IS.  6d,  per  packet, 
PANSIES,  best  English,  and  blotched  flowers,  iS.  6d.  each  pkt. 
CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  is.  6d.  each  packet. 


CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED     1 785. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 


Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO,, 

KING'S  ACR.E,    near   HEREFORD. 


TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CtTLTXTBE. 

We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15J. 
to  i8j.  per  dozen, 

,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  sr.  to  ys.  6d.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSliS  of  1877,  30J.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  g  and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36J.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address— CBANSTON   &   CO. 

pOCOA-NUT        FIBRE        REFUSE^ 

V^  newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  xs., 
bags  included  ;  or  Truck-load,  25^,  Delivered  free  to  any  rail 
in  London.  , 

J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  134,  High  Street, 
Baltersea.  S.W. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  Orchids.  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17,1.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  bv  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  sj.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  10^.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Han 

S^'mPSON's'rIeD^SPIDER,  THRIPS,  ^., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ■  per  pint,  3,1.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Strongly  recommended  in 
tiie  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER.  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

COTT'S     WASP     DESTROYER.— 

The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  is.  6d.,  is.  6d, 
and  sj.  each.  The  larger  sizes  ate  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOTT,   The   Royal    Seed   Stores,   Yeovil. 

ri   I  S  H  URS  T      C  O  M  P  O  U  N  D.— 

V.>^  Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight. 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  v/inter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  3J.,  and  los.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
Limited). 

ARDEN     REQUISITES,      NURSERY- 

MEN'S  and  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES. 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  finest  Kent  and  Hampshire  Peats,  Yellow 
Loam,  Leaf-mould,  coarse  and  fine  Sand,  Sphagnum,  all 
Manures,  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels, 
Russia  Mats,  Raffia,  Pot  Covers,  Hyacinth  Glasses,  Tiffany, 
Scrim,  Tarred  Twine,  Coir  Yarn,  Garden  Pots  and  Tiles,  and 
every  Horticultural  Requisite,  Write  for  free  Price  List. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade.  Delivered  free  within  4  miles  of 
Covent  Garden  at  List  Price,     ^s.  ier  Ton  Cartage  allowed 

If   FETCHED   FROM    CaSTLE   StkEET,    LoNG   AcRE. 

M.  H.  KENTOTE,  Horiicultural  Sundriesman,  8,  Castle 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  ;  3  minutes  from  Covent  Garden. 
Open  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  morning  for  Market  Customers. 
Factory,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  aoplication. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149.  Commercial  Street,' Shorediich. 
London,  E.G. 


T    O 


THE 


TRADE 


JAMES    CARTER   &   CO. 


HAVE   RECEIVED   THEIR 


1st  consignment  of  dutch  roots 

And  as  the  same  have  been  personally  selected  by  themselves,  in  Holland, 
they  think  they  will  be  found  of  good  value. 


CATALOGUE     SENT    IN     EXCHANGE     FOR    BUSINESS    CARD, 


HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,    W.C. 
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.^^^     HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER,    AND     HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     ENGINEER. 


THE  BEST  BUILT  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES.  &c., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    PRICES. 

Plans  and  Estnnates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  oj  every  description,  cither  in   Wood  or  Iron, 

H.  Ormson's  Work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  Building  and  Heating,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  and  at  many  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Country. 

PLAIN    AND    INEXPENSIVE    HOTHOUSES 

Designed  and  Built  with  a  strict  regard  to  Economy  in  Price,  the  best  of  Materials  and  Workmanship,  and  Practical  Adaptation. 
Unsurpassed  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  erected  and  fitted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Surve)s  made  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.    Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.   Tenders  for  Drawings  prepared  by  Architects. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES    ON   APPLICATION. 


HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER,    and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER, 
STANLEY  BRIDGE,   KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 


Mark. 


Branded  on  every  Casting. 

Macfarlaiie''s  Castings, 

Ai'cbitectural,  Artistic,  and  Sanitary, 

Conservatories;  Winter  Gardens;  Arbours;  Pavilions;  Garden  Screens; 
Garden  Entrances;  Bandstands;  Verandahs;  Covered  'Wa3's ;  Boathouses; 
Kailiugs;  Balconies;  &c.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Parks,  Gardens,  Pleasui-e  Grounds,  Esplanades,  &c. 

FOR    HOME    S    EXPORT. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  with  Price  List  and  Estimates  for  special  Designs 
oil  application. 

WALTER  MACFARLANE  &  CO.,   GLASGOW. 

THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade: 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


FBICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition), 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER.      . 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Ilolloiuay,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KhinH'S   PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  briclt- 

setting. 
THE     IMPROVED      FLUED     or     CHAMBERED 

SADDLE  BOILER. 
CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 
NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).    See 

p.  666,  Gardeners^  CkronicU. 
"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  18,72). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 
"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 
"TUBULAR"  and  EVKRY  OTHER  BOILER  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence, 


Wholesale  Russia  Mat  Merchants. 
A  RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 

^^^     M.VrS,  ill  any  quantity,  iizc  .ind  condition.     RAFFIA 
FIBRE,  CANVAS,  TWINES,  &c. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

R  USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 

■*- *^  and  Petersbura,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  Oil 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60s.  to  \oos.  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  scxr.  and  555.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
atzoj.,3of.,  and  35s.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street. 
London,  E.G. 

For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'     IMPROVED      TRENTHAM 
WROITGHT  IRON    HORTICULTURAL    BOILER, 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brieriey  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 


PSSERttlilSSELL 

::WAR^1li^(G    LllUrlNttlAO  Sanitary 


/iTOTSCfTOI^E  /IPPLIED  TO  COMgE  WTORIE? 


HE/\TING  APP/IR/TU^  of  EVEl^Y   DE^CTHIPCIOU. 

ByHot  Water.  Steam  or  W/\rivied  Air 

See     illustrated  catalogue   Post  free 
Designs  If  Cstiiviates  on  Applicntion. 


Offices  tt-.SHow.RooMg,46  Cha.rini;^.  Cro£,s. 
WORKS     PuEENS  Wharf  Hammer,smith. 


„WbOD  ENQBAVING; 


V/O^HI^QTO^'Q.  IMITH .      ' 

KA  15.  MiLDMAY  QROv'f;  . 

~  Lo^^Do^J■.^f'., 


>^PMOTOCltAPRY^ 

3    -k    TOWIVT  OR  GoUIvrTRY    *    6 


,vM;L/-,fti^THUi?F,.3r4iTff. 

.-^(-  ^;;^15.AlI.DMAY  QROX'fi  . 

3'''>fi--'     "■^••v::::::'----C;,LoW'DO>r.N 
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ARCHANGEL,     11  yi  AT-Q     PETERSBURG 
PACKING  IVIA  I   O  ETC. 

RAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamboo  Canes^   Virgin  Coi'h^  &^c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON. 
HE     WORTHY-FIELD     SAND     PITS, 

Heath,  Beds. 

(The  nearebt  pits  to  the  Leighton  Buzzard  Station.) 

The  sharpest  SILVER  SAND,  and    the  best  adapted   for 

Horticultural  purposes  ;   and  all  other  descriptions  of  Sand  to 

be  obtained  at  the  above  Pits,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  4 

tons.     Samples  free  by  post.     For  prices  apply  to 

J.  L.  BUSHELL  (sole  Proprietor),  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  tlie  Queen. 
SM  I  TH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  rm5rd 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  ^ive  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford- on- Avon. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Mariners. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Cheapest  House  in  the  Trade. 

HENRY     WAINWRIGHT,     GLASS     and 
Lead  Merchant  and  General  Dealer  in  Plumbers' 
Materials,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  of  Leeds. 

Special    attention  paid  to  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 
300  PANES  of  beautiful  strong  Glass,  8  by  6,    for    125.  6^/. 
GLASS  TILES   for   Roofing.       Manufacturers  of  best   LIN- 
SEED OIL,  PUTTY,  SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE. 
Prices  on  application. 

ORTICULTURAL    WIND0W"GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz.,  12J.  dd.  ;  21-oz., 
i6j.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutiing  up — 
15-oz,  4ths,  36^.;  3ds,  465.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36-^- ; 
Sds.,  465.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

C~  OLORADO  BEETLE.— In  six  stages,  from 
the  eggs  to  the  perfect  insect,  in  glass  case,  beautifully 
modelled  from  nature,  by  order  of  the  Prussian  Government. 
Sent  post-free  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  ^s.  4d.,or 
Stamps  2s.  6d.  Address, 
C.  LDCAS,  30,  Verona  Street,  York  Road,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Rosher'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


T 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials     of    great     durability.       The 

plainer  sorts  are    specially    ■,■! •■■■■ l--i-. 

suited      for       KITCHEN  "^^^^^S?^ 
GARDENS,     as     they       t^<^^ 
harbour  no  SUigs  or  Insects,       ■" — u,,.^  -' 
take    up   little    room,    and,  ^ 

once  put  down,   incure   no  /^ 

further  labour  or  expense,  ' ^ 

as  do  "  grown "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsiand  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  S:c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wail  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain   as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities, 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

XriTIVEESAL   FUMIGATOK. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ferneries,  Frames,  Poultry  Houses, 
Infirmaries.  Ships,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  En- 
tirely supersedes  the  use  of  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3.?.,  large  size  4^.6^.  each. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  of  FLANAGAN 
AND  SON,  Seedsmen,  98,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C. 

_    .  And     Wholesale     of     CORRY     and 

BE&iSTEflED  J uLT.il 077    SQPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 


TO    be     SOLD,     cheap,     TWO     GREEN- 
HOUSE   BOILERS.     Used  only  a  little.    One  is  an 

Upright  Tubular,  33  inches  by  24  :  the  other  Conical,  22  inches 

by  24.     Also  WATER  PIPE  FURNACE,  24  inches  by  22.  at 

LETCH  FORD'S  WORKS,  Bethnal  Green  Junction,  E. 

HE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 

SHADING.—"  Lastins;  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat   or  cold,   keeping  a   fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for   Windsor   Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Faxton; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  y.irds  wide         ..  ..         ..      js.  zod. 

3  yards  wide  . .         . .         . .      3J.  od. 

4  yards  wide  . .         . .         . .      3s.  loa. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO  '  NETIING,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

***   Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 

THOMAS'S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.   508.  i 

Very  strong  and  durable.    Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,   CANVAS,   &c.,    for    Shading,    Protecting,   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

NETTING    for    FRUIT    TREES, 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost. 
Blight,  Birds.  &c.,  2  yards  wide,  T,d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20^.; 
4  yards  wide,  6rf.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  ^os. 

NEWTANNED  NETTING,5uited  for  any  of  the  above  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6(^.per  yard;  4  yards 
wide,  \s.  per  yard  ;  ^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  \s.td,  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  ds.  6d.  and  7^.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLEE,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 


Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  AND  SPACED  2  FEET  APART,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fi.\ed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost, 

PRICES  :- 

6  feet  high,  6s.  per  yard ;  7  feet  high,  7s.  per  yard, 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  35. 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  40J.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  ot  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285    and     362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON, 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u-^ed  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill,  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  zs.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877. 

"  T/ie  Ryleys,  Alderly  Edge,  Manchester, — Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs, — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  J  consider  it  t/ie  best  thing  kttcnvn/or  t/ie  preservation  of  all 
outdoor  luork,  eiiJier  -wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  J. P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Horticultural  Buildings  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co  s  Patent  Method  of  Construction  are  very  strong,  most 
durable,  li^ht^  elegant,  amply  ventilated,  perfect  efficiency  for  intended  purpose  is  guaranteed ^  are  economical  in  cost 
and  maintenance  ;  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MESSENGER  and  CO.,  from  their  long  experience,  and  having  large  Works  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
Construction  and  Heating  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  are  in  a  position  to  execute  with  despatch,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.    Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Plans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Particulars  by  Post.      Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waitedupon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DESIGNS,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
thirty-three  stamps.  Gentlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  efficiency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  Plant  Protector^  sent  free. 
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JOHN  BOW 

GREENHOUSES-every  dcscriptio 
VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvemeuts, 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation, 
HORTICULTURAL    UU  I  LDER  and  T  I  M  BE  R 
MERCHANT. 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 


MAN 


From  £10 
to  £1000. 


euts,      > 
n,  ) 


LASCELLEb  1  VlL\r  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES. —All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  belter  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved   house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
Etruction,  and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  i3i,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free.  3^. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON.z,  Gloucester  Street,  Regents 
Park.  London.N.W. ____^__ 

Sletalllc  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty- 

HENRY          HOPE 
(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and    HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  i3i8. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5^   each. 
S^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses    in    the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. __^ 

Oreenhouses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TiiRAi-  Builders  and  Hot-water  Ai'PARatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge.  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  ^50;  21  feet  by  12  feet,  ,£28  ; 
1235  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

BELGTaN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c,, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

EETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i9-in.,  20-in.  by  i^in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 


RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTiLATOR. 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials /ree. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixea  In   any  part  of   the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


FOR  PARK,  PADDOCK,  AND  GENERAL  ENCLOSURES,  MANSION,  VILLA,  OR  FARM. 

STRAINED    WIRE    CABLE   CITMr^CrO        HURDLES,  RAILINGS,  &c., 
CONTINUOUS   BAR   IRON      ^  C.  IN O CO,  CAST  &  WROUGHT-IRON  GATES. 


FRANCIS    MORTON'S    PATENTED    SYSTEM    IS    IN    USE    OVER    MANY    THOUSAND    MILES. 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE   {subject  to  special  discount  to  meet  the  present  low  price  of  iron)  forwarded  on  application  to 
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IRON    ROOFS,    BUILDINGS,    AND    SHEDDING    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 

DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  on  receipt  of  full  particulars  of  requireme7its. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  with  Fittings  Complete,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected  by  a  careful  mechanic. 
London    Office :— No.    1,     DBLAHAY     STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horticultural  Buildings  ol 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  .Tt  M;insion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.  C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans  free. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30^. 

Page  ^900 

Halt  Page  . .         . .         . .         ..500 

Column        . .         . .         . .         •  •     3     S     o 

GARDENERS,  AND   OTHERS,  WANHtTa    PLACES, 

26  words  xs,  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    EE    PREPAID,, 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5^.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  tJte  current  "week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Monihs,  .;^i  35.  xod. ;  6  Months, 

II J.  \id.:  -3,  Months,  ds. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for'i2  Months. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-oRice.W.C., 

to  \V.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 

f-'      and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wire  Worker,  Weaver, 
&c. ,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  E.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  a  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fi.xed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
.  Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK  In  all   branches.     Refer- 
ences  from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

CRITCHLBY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron  Box  fitted   up  water-tight,       b,  Pipe     or   Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler.       c,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating    Hot- 
Water.      E,  F.  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box, 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning    Water   to   Boiler.        H,  I,  J,   K, 
Piston- Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  different  decrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation    of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  p.trt  and  not  in  others.     They 
maybe  fitted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted   for  forcing   houses   where   top  and   bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for  working,  without  regard   to   the   posicion  of 
the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  Is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  iis  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzharriinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans   furnished  for  Warming   Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.      Orders    attended  to  In  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR  WORKS,   CHELTENHAM. 


SILVER    MEDAL  .<>/ 

AWARDED  AT  \^^^ 

Birmingham  Meeting,     \^)^ 
gi5|   Koyal  Agricultural    .^I's^ 
'  '=*  Society,  a    \^ 

1876.     ^^ 

.r^sy^  1876. 

^^  HIGHEST  HONOR 

„Ar\\  AT    THE 

^  Centennial  Exhibition, 

Philadelphia. 

Specially  adapted  for  Pumping  in 
Gent]  emeus'    Houses     and    Grounds. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWARD   TYIER  &  Co., 

84,    TVHITECKOSS    STREET,   LONDON. 


S  TE  VEST  S' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE 


BOILER, 


After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECPUAL.  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS.     &c.,     &c. 
Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 

t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  Imitations. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishin.?  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The   undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ,,.,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.G. 

Mr,  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,.  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ,.  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  , .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  apfiotjitvunt  to  tJie  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To      HORTICULTURAL      IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN.  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


D 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

ESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 

OF    Deecriding    Plants    Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  \s 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  CEconomy.  In  One 
Volume,  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  v. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
TURAL    AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL.       With    a     Glossary 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     g^.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  LiNDLEY,  of  which  School  Boiaiiy  2.nA  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany ^  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  Svo  volume,  price  gj. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  Scliool  Botany. 

N.  B,  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  ^s. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street.  E.C. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    ot 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph, 
Paxton,  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  yi.  ;  post  free,  sJ^'^. 

Post-ofiice  Orders  are  to  be  made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards» 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners^  Chr07iicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Besidencea. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandConnties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  35.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Saw- 
brldgeworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10.  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANG£RE_  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A,  Allard, 
E.  Andrd,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenicb,  F.  Cre'pin. 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongklndt  Coninck,  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  E.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgles,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxeni,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P,  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom; — One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

iTe       CULTIVATOR.— 

A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion In  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8rf.  persquare  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  C^tltivaior,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
^  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuKVENicH,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  10s.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


I^  ADVERTISERS    are   requested    to    note    thai 
although  it}e  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called  . 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner,  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busl- 
ness._  Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN,  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Sohcitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

ANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED    GAR- 

DENER,  at  a  country  house  in  Yorkshire      Occa- 
sional assistance. — A.  B.,  Post-office,  Middleham,  near  Bedaie. 

Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  an  active,  steady  Man,  of  good 
address,  as  GROUND  FOREMAN  ;  must  be  well  up 
to  the  Value  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
&c.  Wages,  to  commence.  351.  per  week. — Apply,  stating  age, 
with  references,  to  R.  S,,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 
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Propagator  of  Roses,  Bliododendrons,  &c. 

PAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 
Man,  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  Genertil  Hardy 
Siuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  really  painstaking  Klan. — Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N^ „_^^ 

WANTED,  an  efficient  and  steady  MAN, 
for  the  Soft-wooded  Department  of  a  London  Nursery. 
To  an  active  and  intelligent  man  the  situation  would  be  a  good 
one  and  permanent.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not 
bear  the  strictest  investigation.  State  age,  wages  expected, 
and  where  experience  has  been  acquired,  to  M.  N.,  Gardeners' 
C/ironic/e  Office,  W.C.  _^  

WANTED,   a   Young   MAN    with   a   good 
knowledge    of    Herbaceous    and    Bulbous     Plants. — 
JAMES  DTCKSON  and  SONS.  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

WANTED,  a  Young  MAN,  from  iS  to  20 
years  of  age.  well  used  to  Garden  Work. — State  wage.^ 
required.  &c.,  to  W.  G.  HAZELL,  The  Gardens,  Caterham 
Court,  Surrey. 

ANTED,  at  once,  SIX  good  NURSERY 

HANDS  for  the  Outdoor  Department.  Good  plant- 
ing hands  will  find  permanent  employment.— JOHN  STAND- 
ISH  AND  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot 

WANTED,  by  a  Retail  House  in  Scotland,  a 
HEAD  SHOPMAN  of  experience,  able  to  take  the 
entire  Management  in  the  absence  of  the  principal. — Apply, 
stating  salary  required,  age,  past  experience.  Sec,  to  X.  Y., 
care  of  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 

WAREHOUSE^or  SHOPMAN.— Age  26, 
single  ;  has  had  grcst  experience  m  both  the  Retail 
and  \Vholesale  Departments,  First-class  references. — J.  D.  S., 
Gardeners  RccordO^c^,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

WANTED,  a  Young  MAN  that  knows 
something  of  the  Retail  Seed  Trade  ;  one  with  a  know- 
ledge of  Plants  preferred.  A  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
wishing  for  a  start.  State  wages  required,  and  where  last 
employed.— W.  MUNDAV,  Rose  Street,  Wokingham,  Surrey. 


WANT     PLACES. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  anplied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  HoUoway.  London,  N. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAIN  G  AND  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  G.\RDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applyin'^  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E. 

EG.  HENDERSON 
•  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery 
Maida  Vale.  London,  W, 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married,  no 
family  ;  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Three  years'  reference. — A.  B.,  15,  Clark's  Cottages,  Marsh 
Street,  Walthamstow. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married; 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  Good  character, — A.  W.,  Inverness  Villas,  Staines 
Road,  Hounslow.  W.     

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  36,  married, 
two  children  ;  thorough  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  years'  character.  Please  state 
particulars. — T.  WOOD,  Ansty  Manor,  Ahon,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  several  men  are 
kept. — Age  3*1,  married  ;  twenty-three  years'  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Nine  j'ears' 
character  from  present  employer. — M.  W.,  34,  Woodstock 
Road.  Shepherds'  Bush.  W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Single  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Orchids,  Pines,  Vines,  Melons^  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardenmg.  Good 
references  as  Head.— G.  W.,  Greenwood  Cottage,  Woodford, 
Essex^ 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more 
are  kepi, — Age  40,  married,  no  family ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  Inside  and  Out,  Le*"t  last  situation 
owing  to  estate  changing  hands. — J.  E.,  17,  York  Rise,  Kentish 
'lown,  N.W. 


(^:jj\RDENER    (Head,    or   good     Single- 

V.-*  HANDFij). — Age  25.  married,  no  children;  thoroughly 
experienced  and  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. — 
J.  L. ,  Mr.  Parson's,  near  the  Church,  Walton-on-tne-Hill,  near 
Epsom,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (HEAD).~Thoroughly  under- 
stands Forcing  Vines,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  : 
could  take  the  Management  of  Meadow  Land  if  required. 
Death  the  cause  of  leaving.  Good  references. ^W.  G.,  Mr. 
Coomber,  Nurseryman,  Calvery  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

ARDENEIi    (HEAD).^ge~^2,    married  ; 

thoroughly  practical  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruiw,  Flowers,  and  Vecelables  ;  has  had  sixteen 
years'  experience  in  good  Establishments,  Five  years'  good 
tharacler.— W.  POTTER,  13,  Union  Place,  St.  Leonard's 
Road,  Weymovith. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  33,  married.— 
W.  Sedgley,  for  the  last  three  years  gardener  to  the 
late  H,  Compton,  Esq..  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  is  at 
liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  good  practical  gardener  :  sixteen  years'  experience, 
— W.  SEDGLEY,  The  Gardens,  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the  same.— Ag;e  41. 
married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  all 
its  branches,  having  lived  in  good  places :  twenty  years' 
experience.  Good  character  from  the  Gentleman  he  has  just 
left.  No  Single-handed  place  accepted.  — W.  P.,  Room's 
Cottages,  Garlands  Road,  Redhill. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  41,  married.— 
A  Gentlem.\n  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener 
to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  really  useful  and  prac- 
tical man  ;  he  has  had  under  his  charge  for  three  years  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  G'ass.  large  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds, 
Park,  Plantations,  &c.  ;  he  is  also  sober  and  trustworthy. — 
G.  T.  G.,  The  Gardens,  Cuthedge  Park,  Halstead,  Essex. 

(TJ^ARDENER  (Head).— Married,  one   child 

'  -^  (age  6)  ;  has  had  great  experience  in  the  Cultivation  and 
Forcing  of  all  kinds  ol  Fruit ;  Strawberries  ripe  this  year 
March  20,  Peachei,  April  21,  after  fifteen  weeks  forcing  only  ;  is 
also  a  thorough  Plantsman,  including  Orchids,  and  nas  been 
very  successful  in  Growinn  and  Forcing  Vegetables  and  Salads. 
Desires  a  place  where  Gardening  is  carried  on  with  spirit. 
First-class  testimonials.— W.  ARMSTRONG,  The  Gardens. 
Denham  Court.  Uxbridge,  Bucks. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where 
three  or  more  are  kept. — Agp  40.  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  practical ;  Land  and  Stock. — Good  reference. — 
R.  B.,  The  Gardees.  Kemnal.  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  27  ; 

\~^  Understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  and  the  Culture  and  Botanical  Classification 
of  Alpines,  &c. — A.,  Dorset  Villa,  Somerset  Road,  Tottenham. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 
married,  no  family  :  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession. Satisfactory  references.  No  single-handed  place  ac- 
cepted.—A.  B  ,  3.  Alfred  Road,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  29, 
single  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  all  its  branches  ;  fifteen  years'  experience.  Good  character 
from  last  and  previoussituations.  — J.  R.  W,,  i,  Prospect  Place, 
Holly  Walk,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  one 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  27;  eleven  years' experience  in 
all  branches  ;  thoroughly  competent  and  trustworthy.  Two 
years  in  last  situatian.  Any  inquiries  respecting  character  and 
abilities  would  be  willingly  answered  by  last  employer. — J.  G. , 
150,  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  N. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— 
£•-,  would  be  given  by  the  Advertiser  for  a  comfortable 
situation  as  above.  Wages,  24J.  or  25?.  per  week,  with  cottage, 
&c.  Good  references. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Covey,  Bridge  Street, 
Godalming. 

ARDENER    (Head,    or    good    Single- 

handed). — Age  3y,  married,  two  children;  understands 
Forcing  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. 
-R.  SHEMMING,  Sylteham.  Schole,  Norfolk. 

GARDENER.— Age  24,  single;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden.  Houses,  fi;c.  Good  character  and  testimonials.— 
T.  B.,  II,  Railway  Cottages,  Tottenham,  N. 

GARDENER,  age  31.  —  Mr.  Orsman, 
Florence  Road  Nursery,  New  Cross,  S.  E.,  can  with 
confidence  recommend  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  a  thorough 
practical  Gardener,  well  up  in  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.   In  last  situation  five  years. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yaid,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  some  of  the  b^st  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Other- 
wise). — Middle-aged.  Good  references.  In  or  near 
Nottingham  preferred. — A.  B.,  Post-office,  Shearwood,  near 
Nottingham. 

J^XARDENER  (Second  or  Single-handed). 

V-^  —Age  22  ;  steady  ;  been  at  the  profession  from  his  boy- 
hood. Near  London. — G.  B.,  31,  Soutlumpton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

GARDENER    (Second).— Age    21  ;    seven 
years'  experience.     Three  years' good  character. — Please 
state  wages  to  H,  K.,  Upper  Caterham,  Surrey. 

ARbENER~~(SECOND).  —  Age    li, ;    ten 

years' experience^  Good  references. — T.  S.,  Hampstead 
Road,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Second,  or  good  Single- 
handed). — Age  24.  Good  character.  Near  Manchester 
or  London  preferred.  —  Apply,  btating  full  particulars,  to 
J.  WATTS.  Stratton.  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

ARDENER    (SECOND).-^Age     23;     eight 

years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Good  references  as  to  character  and  ability. — H.  T.,  Fern 
Cottage,  Lower  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

GARDENER    (Under).— Age    23,    single; 
nine  years'  experience.     Bothy  preferred.     Good  refer- 
ence.—B.  PHILLIPS,  Himley  Hall  Gardens,  near  Dudley. 

GARdYnER    (UNDERJ,^age^o!^W.    G. 
Hazrli.  wishes  to  recommend  a  young  Man  as  above. 
— The  Gardens,  Caterham  Court,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Under),  in  the  Houses  pre- 

fcrred. — Age  22  ;  iair  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  &c. — A.  B,,  Post-office.  Uffculme,  Devon. 


GARDENER,  or  STEWARD  and  GAR- 
DENER. — Robert  Bitrns,  for  the  last  fourteen  and  a 
half  years  with  J.  L.  Naper,  Esq.,  of  Loughcrew.  Oldcastle, 
County  Meath,  and  previously  twelve  y<.-ara  with  Sir  Charles 
Isham,  Bart.,  Lamport  Hall,  Northampton,  is  open  to  treat 
with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener  ;  has  had  experience  in  Farm  Work  and  Foresir>-,  and 
could  undertake  the  General  Superintendence  of  a  large 
Demesne.  —  The  Gardens,  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle,  County 
Meaih, 


GARDENER  (Under),  or  good  JOURNEY- 
MAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  21.  Bothy 
preferred.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous  em- 
ployers.—C.  M.,  The  Gardens,  Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester, 

OREMAN,  or  good  SECOND  (INDOORS), 

in  a  Nobleman  s  or  Gentleman's  Establishment.— Age 
25  :  well  up  in  Plants  and  Forcing.  Eight  years"  good  leference 
from  previous  and  present  situation. — G.  E,,  Norton,  Daventry, 
Northamptonshire. 

OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

Establishment. — Age  24;  good  experience.  First-class 
references.  —  G.  T.,  The  Gardener's,  Well  Vale,  Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 


F 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment. — Age  24  ;  nine  years'  good  experience. 
First-class  references. — Apply,  with  particulars,  to  M.  B.,  37, 
Barrow  Hill  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  24  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  profession  ; 
can  take  Charge  of  the  Houses.  Three  years'  good  character. 
— W.  C,  Post-omce,  Wood  Green,  N. 

To  Nuraersnneix. 

FOREMAN    (General,   Indoors),    where 
a  brisk  and  continual  trade  has  to  be  supplied.— A.  B. , 
Eslington  Street,  Grassendale,  near  Liverpool. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. 
— Age  22.     Good  references.    Fruit  department  preferred. 
—A.  B.,  The  Gardens,  Belton  House,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's   Establishment.  —  Age    21,     Good    reference.  —  E. 
S.4.IT,  The  Gardens,  High  Canons,  near  Barnet,  Herts. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. 
— Age  2t  ;  fair  knowledge  of  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c. 
Two  years'  good  character  from  last  situation.— W.  H.,  18, 
Stanford  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR     and     GROWER     (Soft- 
wooded),  for  Exhibition  or   Market. — First-class  refer- 
ences.— A.  B.,  435,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 

ROPAGATOR    (Indoor).— Young  ;    good 

experience.  First-class  references. — E.  B.,  7}^,  Etterly 
Street,  Stanwix,  Carlisle. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  (Hard  and  So^t-wooded). 
— Understands  Stove    and    Greenhouse   Plants,    Roses, 
Rhododendrons,   Coniferse.     Ten   years'   good    character   from 
last   situation,    Lucombe,  Pince  &   Co.— SAMUEL  POPE, 
Pince's  Cottages,  Alphington  Road,  St,  Thomas,  Exeter. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Market  Nursery  ; 
Propagating  Houses  preferred. — Age  20 ;  good  Trade 
experience,  Potting,  Tying,  &c. — ALPHA,  11,  Winslade  Road. 
Tipper  Clapton. 

SHOPMAN  (Head),  or  TRAVELLER.— 
Age  34 ;  considerable  experience  in  the  Seed  Trade  ; 
accustomed  to  ike  Road.  Good  address.  Good  references, — 
A.  Z  ,  18,  Percival  Street,  Hardwick  Green,  Manchester. 

SHOPMAN. — A  young  Man  ;  can  give  unex- 
ceptional references  from  first-class  wholesale  and  retail 
Houses. — Y>.^  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oflice,  W.C. 

HOPMAN. — Age  22  ;   knowledge  of  Plants 

and  general  Nursery  Stock  ;  eight  years'  experience. — 
ILEX.  Mr.  Morgan,  Arthur  Villas,  Grove  Road,  Waltham- 
stow, London. 

SHOPMAN  (Second). — A  young  Man  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Business  in  all  its 
branches.  Good  references.— S.  S.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN     (Assistant).  —  Age    21;    five 
years'    experience.       Good    reference. — C.    D.    E.,    73, 
Nethergate,  Dundee,  N.B. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant). — Age    19  ;    four 
years'  experience.     Good   references. — W,  WEBSTER, 
Rose  Villas,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality." — Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 


s 
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INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  Ihe  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  .ind 
INDIGESTION:  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

OLLOWAY'S  PILLS  and  OINTMENf; 

— The  nerves  become  much  strained  during  summer, 
and  persons  of  weak  and  feeble  constitution  require  some  re- 
storing medtcine,  such  as  these  celebrated  Pills,  which  will  he 
found  admirably  adapted  to  correct  this  weakening  influence. 
Holloway's  remedies  impart  to  the  whole  nervous  system  a 
vigour  and  power  which  are  often  sadly  deficient  by  reason  of 
excesses  and  other  debilitating  causes.  The  nervous  system  is 
the  source  of  all  menial  and  bodily  vigour,  and  when  that  is 
weakened  the  whole  system  feels  the  effect  of  it  ;  it  i.^  therefore 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  any  remedy  which 
braces  the  nerves,  as  on  them  depend  so  much  of  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  mankind  in  every  respect. 
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For  the  Best  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  the  United  States 
Centennial  International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
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WRIGHT'S  ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT  HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 

Guaranteed  the  most  Powerful,  the  most  Rapia^  the  most  Economical^  the  Simplest^  and  the  Cheapest  in  the  World. 


"  The  *  Boiler  of  th.e  Future  : '   I  have  no  douht  about  this."— Wm.  Thompson,  Tweed  Vineyards. 

Our  Patent  Endless-FIame-Impact  Boilers  have  excited  a  very  great  degree  of  interest,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Austria,  Germany, 
Holland  Belo-ium  France  United  States,  &c.— from  all  of  which  we  have  had  many  inquiries.  We  feel  sure  the  details  of  the  experiences  of  the 
first  ones  put  to  work  will  be  read  with  interest  :— 


"  The  Gardens,  Carhead,  Crosshills,  Leeds, 
April  4.  1877. 
"  To  William  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrle  (N.B.). 

"Gentlemen,—!  received  your  3  A  Boiler  on  March  19, 
and  with  havine  to  wait  for  castings  to  connect  with  it,  has 
caused  some  delay  In  getting  it  started  You  do  not  send  any 
directions  for  erecting,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  it 
together.  We  can  only  put  half  the  amount  of  fire  in  yours 
that  we  could  Into  the  old  Boiler,  yet  we  get  as  much  heat, 
and  far  more  steady  and  regular.  I  think  yours  an  excel'ent 
invention.— I  am,  yours  truly,  "  W.  MEED." 


"  The  Grange,  Hooton,  near  Chester, 
July  2.  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Wm.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie  (N.B.). 

"  Gentlemi;n,— I  have  now  had  several  months'  experience 
of  your  Boiler,  and  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  longer  I  work  it 
the  better  I  like  it.  It  is  in  fact  everything  that  can  be  desired 
as  a  thorough  and  efficient  Heating  Apparatus,  and  it  combines 
these  good  qualities  with  such  a  small  consumpt  of  fuel  that  it 
appears  marvellous  to  get  such  an  abundance  of  power  for  so 
comparatively  slight  e.xpense  in  fuel.  Of  course  the  time  and 
trouble  in  stoking  is  correspondingly  reduced.  Another  good 
feature  in  your  Boiler  is  its  extraordinary  rapidity  in  heating  ;  it 
is  unapproached  by  any  of  the  numerous  other  Boilers  I  have 
had  to  do  with,  and  in  this  respect  of  speed  my  verdict  upon  it 
must  be  '  Eclipse  first  ;  the  rest  ?itnvhere.'  Regarding  its 
staying  powers  I  can  '  bank  up '  at  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  find  all  right  at  6  or  7  o'clock  next  morning,  with 
not  mare  than  a  few  degrees  of  variation  during  the  whole 
night.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Clark,  that  horticulturists  are  under 
the  greatest  obligation  to  you  for  placing  in  their  hands  so 
capital  an  apparatus,  founded  upon  so  excellent  principles, 
carried  out  so  thoroughly  and  successfully,  and  yet  so 
astonishingly  simple  and  handy,  every  part  calculated  at  once 
to  work  well,  wear  well,  and  be  quickly  and  easily  repaired  in 
the  event  of  any  accident.  Then  there  is  none  of  that  constant 
humbugging  with  smutty  flues;  we  push  the  sDot  down  from 
section  to  section  into  the  fire  and  burn  it  all  up.  1  shall  have 
great  pleasure  In  showing  it  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested 
in  such  matters. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  WM.  EDGE." 

P.S.  Mr.  Walford's  is  now  at  work.  Like  our  own  a  great 
success.  Mr,  Walford  is  very  much  pleased  with  it.  He  says 
*'it  is  a  ivoiiderful  ijiveiiiioti" — W.  E. 


I  consider  the  price  of  Boiler,  pipes,  and  erecting  the  same 
very  moderate.  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  shewing  it,  and 
recommending  it  to  all  my  friends.  —  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  "J.  BULKELEY  JONES." 


"  Silcoates  Nursery,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
May  3T,  1S77. 
"  Messrs  W.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrle  (N.B.). 

"  Gentlkmen, — The  Boiler  erected  by  you  In  my  propagat- 
ing house,  which  is  65  feet  long,  is  doing  its  work  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  in  operation  ;  and 
I  feel  satisfied  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  he 
universally  used  because  of  its  ability  and  economy. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 
(.Signed)  "WM.  L.  SKINNER, 

"  Nursery  and  Seedsman." 


"Victoria  Nursery,  Balmoral,  Belfast, 
May  15,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie,  Scotland. 

"Gentlemen, — Having  been  constantly  working  the  "A" 
Boiler  you  sent  me  since  the  beginning  of  March  last,  I  am  now 
in  a  position  to  state  that  my  experience  of  it  is  that  It  is  one  of 
the  best  Boilers  I  have  ever  used.  It  is  a  steady  heater  ;  fires 
last  long  with  it  ;  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  (ot  which  I  kept  an 
accurate  account),  Is  not  half  that  of  the  common  class.  It 
takes  up  little  space  ;  is  easily  put  together  ;  and  has  so  good  a 
draught  that  it  burns  up  everything  combustible  put  into  it. 
I  consider  your  principles  sound  ;  and  your  Boiler  has  proved 
most  satisfactory. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "JOHN  BOYLE." 

P.S.  We  use  slack  (dross)  and  cinders.  I  am  certain  I  could 
take  it  down  and  put  it  up  again  within  half  an  hour. — J.  B. 


"  Hope  Nursery,  Boston,  June  i,  1877. 
'  Messrs.  William  Wright  &  Co..  Airdrie  (N.B.). 

"Dear  Sirs. — Enclosed  is  cheque  for  the  amount  of  your 
account  for  Boiler.  &c.,  which  I  trust  you  will  find  correct,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  you 
have  attained  in  giving  the  gardentng  world  a  Boiler  of  such 
immense  advantages  over  any  other  Boiler  I  have  ever  before 
had  to  do  with.     I  shall  certainly,  if  spared,  require  another 

from  you  in   August — I  remain,    Dear    Sirs,  your 

obedient  servant.  (Signed)  "  T.  B.  DOLBY." 


"East  Wickham  and  Bell  Grove  Nurseries, 
Welling,  Kent,  June  14,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Wm.  Wright  &  Co. 

"  Gentlemen, — Herewith  enclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  cheque 
in  settlement  of  account  for  Boiler  which  please  to  acknowledge. 

"  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Boiler  has 
been  tried  twice,  and  so  far  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  At 
present  I  have  only  about  1000  feet  of  4-In.  piping  connected  to 
Boiler,  which  it  heated  in  a  very  short  time  with  a  small  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  The  return  pipe  close  to  Boiler  was  as  hot  as 
the  flow  ;  in  fact  the  pipes  were  all  hot  alike.  The  draught  is  so 
great  in  the  one  I  have  ahat  soon  after  the  fire  was  lighted, 
although  everything  was  damp,  the  fire  was  soon  at  a  white 
heat.  With  such  a;draught  it  will  burn  any  kind  of  rubbish. 
When  I  start  fires  again  I  will  measure  the  fuel  and  time  it, 
and  If  I  hive  then  the  same  high  opinion  of  it  as  I  have  at 
present  I  shall  require  one  that  will  heat  about  7003  feet  of  .(-in. 
piping.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  the  Boiler  to  any  one  that 
wouU  like  to  see  it  if  they  call  at  my  Nurseries. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully.  "  JOH.V  TURTLE." 


"  Hawthornden,  Willaston,  near  Chester, 
July  19    1877. 
"Dear  Sirs, —     ....     I  feel  it  my  duty  to  the  Boiler 
o  tell  you  that   it  does  Its  work  to  my  thorough  satisfaction, 
and  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  digestion.— Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "  ARTHUR  S,  WALFORD," 


"  The  Gardens,  Kenmure  Castle,  New  Galloway, 
"Junes,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Wm.  Wright  &  Co. 

"Gentlemen, — As  we  were  making  additions  to  our  hot- 
houses early  in  spring,  rather  than  have  another  fire  we  decided 
to  put  in  a  larger  Boiler,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  trial  of 
your  one  I  got  my  desiie  gratified,  and  after  three  months' 
trial,  and  that  during  some  very  cold  weather,  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  state  more  fully  its  capabilities  for  work.  During 
the  whole  time  I  have  not  had  the  least  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
plenty  of  heat,  and  that  with  a  very  moderate  fire.  Lfind  your 
Boiler  very  easy  kept  going  with  fuel,  and  that  of  a  very 
inferior  description  from  what  we  had  to  use  with  the  old  saddle 
one  (that  I  attribute  to  the  excellent  draught  it  has).  The 
attention  is  also  a  good  deal  less,  with  little  refuse  or  soot  about 
it.  It  is  of  admirable  construction,  affording  the  greatest 
facilities  in  case  of  accident.  The  replacing  of  a  section  is  a 
mere  trifle  compered  to  having  to  put  in  a  new  Boiler  Alto- 
gether, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  your  Boiler  is  a 
great  improvement  on  any  I  have  yet  seen  or  tried. — T  am. 
Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  THOMAS  DUFF." 


"  Windy  Bank  Terrace,  Littlebro', 
"  June  13,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Wm.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie  (N.B.) 

"  Gentlemen, —  .  .  .  Sorry  to  say  I  had  but  poor  faith 
In  your  Boiler  at  first,  but  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  will 
become  a  great  Javourite  here.  It  is  giving  us  great  satisfac- 
tion. I  think  it  is  as  Mr.  Lewin  says,  "  the  dirtiest  rubbish 
seems  to  suit  it  best."  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  gardeners 
and  others  interested  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it,  —  I  am, 
Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed),  "  J.  LAW." 


"  Mains,  Thornhebjnk,  June  8,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  Wm.  Wright  &  Co.,  Hotwater  Engineers,  Airdrie. 

"  Dear  Sirs, — I  have  been  mostly  from  home  since  the 
Hotwater  Apparatus  was  erected  here,  but  I  learn  from  the 
gardener  that  he  is  well  pleased  with  it.  I  have  therefore  made 
up  my  mind  to  use  it  for  a  new  house  that  I  intend  erecting 
this  season. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "  JOHN  DENHOLM,  Jun." 


"  The  Cloisters,  Ruthin,  North  Wales, 
May  25.  1877- 
"  Messrs.  W.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie,  Scotland. 

"  Gentle.\ien, — I  have  put  up  your  No,  i  Boiler  In  a  small 
greenhouse.  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way;    it  consumes  very  little  coal,  and  will  burn  any  rubbish. 


"  43.  High  Street,  Boston.  June  15,  1877, 
"  Messrs.  Wm.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie  (N.B.). 

"  Gentlemen,— The   Boiler    you  sent    us    is   giving  grea 
satisfaction. — Yo\irs  truly, 

(Signed)  "  C.  T.  and  H.  T.  WRIGHT." 


"  Black  Hall,  Ivybridge,  August  6,  1S77. 
"Messrs.  W.  Wright  &  Co.,  Airdrie  (N.B.). 

"  Dear  Sirs, —  .  ,  .  .  A  grand  point  in  yours  is  the 
lofty  bottom  section.  I  have  been  working  it  at  slow  speed 
since  put  up.  I  tell  my  employer  it  is  like  a  high-spirited 
horse  and  wants  a  tight  rein,  I  am  highly  pleased  with' it. — I 
am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  "  D.  ADAMS." 


We  may  also  say  that  the  IJoilers'  performances  have  even  exceeded  our  own  expectation^:,  great  as  these  were,  as  many  of  the  points,  correct 
enough  in  appearance  in  theory,  had  to  be  tried  in  actual  work  before  their  value  could  be  fully  known.  In  practice,  however,  our  conclusions 
have  been  borne  out  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner;  and  wg  have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  power,  speed,  economy, 
simplicity,  cheapness,  and  general  adaptability,  our  PATENT  Endless-Flame-Impact  stands  unrivalled  amongst  Hot- Water  Boilers. 


For  details  and  pirticulars  a3  to  the  va,rIou3  sizes  made,  and  prices,  please  see  our  pamohlet,  eatitled,  "Our  Boilers  and  Heating,"  wlilch  will 

be  handed  to  all  applicants,  post-free. 
We  are  prepared  to  supply   THIRTY   DIFFERENT   BOILERS  of  all  poivers.    sizes,  and  hei^/ils,  and  ran    vary  these  to  sui(  any  particular  situation  or  requirement. 

BOILERS    SPECIALLY    DESIGNED    FOR   LOW   AND    OTHER    INCONVENIENT    POSITION. 


WM.   WRIGHT   &   CO.,    HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS,   AIRDRIE,    NEAR    GLASGOW,    N.B. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs,  Braoburv,  Agnkw.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St,  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  i3,  1S77 
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2V 

,,     regins:  amalise 

230 

Carya  tomentosa 

Service  tree,  the 

230 

Cattleya  bug,  the  (with 

Societies  : 

cuts)       

2^4 

Royal  Hcrticultural  .. 

248 

Cereis  japonica    . . 

Shepton  Mallet  Horti- 

Cheiranthus MarshalHi.. 

cultural 

24S 

Colorado   beetles   in  Ca- 

West Wycombe  Horti- 

nada        

246 

cultural 

248 

Cuckoo,  the 

2^8 

Strawberry,   the  Premier 

245 

Dendrobium  Wardianum 

Sumac  culture     .. 

243 

(with  cut) 

Teak  trees  in  India 

243 

Elm  tree,  the 

22g 

Thunderstorms,  severe.. 

245 

Entomology 

244 

Trees,  temperature  of  . . 

24^ 

Fruit  culture 

Victoria  Park 

23s 

Fruit,  no 

239 

Villa  garden,  the 

247 

Fulham  Palace    . . 

Vinerj',  rating  a  ■■ 

246 

Garden  operations 

21a 

Weather,  the 

250 

Habrothamnus      elegans 

24^ 

Weather  in  Yorkshire    . . 

245 

Ke\v  gardens,  opening  of 

242 

Xcrophyta  retinervis     .. 

243 

Now  Ready,  in  cloth.  163., 
T'HE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 
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W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellinston  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington.  S,\V. 
The  GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1S7S  will  be  held  in  the  Gardens.  South  Kensington, 
from  TUESDAY.  May  23.  until  FRIDAY.  May  31,  inclusive. 
Schedules  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 

SECRETARY. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

R    Y    S    T  A    L         PALACE.— 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 
FRUiTandCUT  FLOWERS.  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY. 
September  21  and  22.  Schedules  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  Secretary  and  Manager, 

N.  B.  Rule  12  is  cancelled. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  FLOWER  SHOW, 
AUGUST  31.  1877. 
GREAT    PLANT    and    GENERAL    SHOW.    GRAND 
AUTUMNAL  ROSE  SHOW,  SPECIAL  FRUIT  SHOW. 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  20.      Schedules  on  applica- 
J.  C.  HENDY,  Secretary. 


tion  to 


THE  KENNINGTON  AMATEUR 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  GRAND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  FLOWERS 
and  FRUIT  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the  "  Marble 
Rink."  Clapham  Road.  S.W.,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNES- 
DAY. September  4  and  5.  Extra  Special  Prizes  open  to  any 
one,  given  by  Mr.  Timewell,  Also  special  Prizes  given  by  Mr. 
Stiles,  the  secreLiry,  Particulars  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
to.        Mr.  STILES,  31,  Trigon  Road,  Kennington.  S  E. 

BA  N  B  U  R  Y  ~H~0  R  f"l^  U  L  T  U  R  A  L 
SOCIETY.— SEPTEMBER  5  and  6. 
SCHEDULE      OF      OPEN      PRIZES. 
No  Entrance  Fee. 

1.  Twelve  STOVE  orGREENHOUSE    ist  Prize.        2d  Prize. 

PLANTS  in  bloom .£10    a    a     , .  Cl    o    o 

2.  Six    STOVE    or  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS,  in  bloom  or  ornamental      500..      300 

3.  Twelve    ORNAMENTAL    FOLI- 

AGE PLANTS       3    o    o    ••    2    o    o 

4.  COLLECriON    ol    FRUIT,    not 

less  than  9  varieties 300. .200 

5.  GRAPES.  Black,  best  3  bunches    ..      2     o    o     ..     1     o    o 

6.  GRAPES,  White,  best  3  bunches  ..      2    o    o     ..     i    o    o 

7.  Forty-eieht    ROSES,    not  less  than 

24  v.arieties      ..         ..         ..         ..      200..     100 

8.  GLADIOLUS, singlespikes,  I2vars,      100..     o  10    o 
The  B.ind  of  the  Royal  Marines  will  play  both  days,  and 

the  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  the  OXFORDSHIRE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 
Schedules  containing  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  to 
exhibitors  on  application  to      g   JARVIS  HARTLEY,  Sec. 


NOTICE.  — The  Prizes  of  ^5,  £2,  and  ^i, 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  PEARSON,  of  Chilwell.  for  the 
best  SINGLE  IIUNCH  of  his  NEW  GRAPE  GOLDEN 
t,lUEEN.will  he  competed  for  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
FkUIT  and  FLOWER  SHOW.  September  at  and  22,  The 
Awards  will  be  made  bv  the  Crystal  Pal.icc  Judges. 

We  propose  to  OFFER    PRIZES  to  the  SAME  AMOUNT 
NEXT  YEAR,  for  the  best  Bunch  of  MRS.  PEARSON. 


To  tUe  Trade. 

JAMES       CARTER     and     CO. 
have  received  tlicir 
FIRST  C0NSI(;NMENT  of    DUTCH    ROOTS. 
And    as   the   same  have  been    personally  selected    by  them- 
selves, ill  Holland,  ihcy  think  they  will  be  found  of  good  value. 
CATALOGUE  sent  in  exchange  for  biisiiicss  card. 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


NEW       REGAL       PELARGONIUM, 
'•PRINCE     OF    WALES." 
Much  brighter  in  colour,  larger  in  truss,  and  very  superior  in 
every  way  to  Pelargonium  "  Captain  Raikes." 
Price  One  Guinea  each. 
WILLIAM  BULL,  F.L.S..  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road.  Chelsea.  London,  S.W. 

ROTHEROE  AND   MORRIS,   HORTi- 

CULTURAL,  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  98.  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  EC,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

VINES. —  Splendid  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes,  of  leading   varieties,  perfectly  ripened  without 
bottom  heat.     Lists  and  Prices  on  application  to 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

r1    a]    petithuguenin, 

NficociANT,  1I  Gen  lis,  France.  Cote  d'Or.  demande  ti 
acheter  des  GRAINES  de  SAINFOIN  a  la  COMMISSION. 
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To  tha  Trade. 
OSE         BLOOMS 

Price  until  further  notice  Sj.  per  100,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIE.S, 
1-14,  Faubourg;  de  Brii.xelles.  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :   Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  anu  SON, 
S,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

CINERARIAS.— 100,000 Wetherall's  choicest 
Strain,  Blue  and  all  colours,  strong  healthy  plants,  6s. 
per  ICO,  50s.  per  1000. 

JOHN  MUNRO,  Potters  Ear,  N. 

DE  N  DR'dB~l"UM~  A I  n"s~W^o"r  T  H  IJ  .— 
A  few  Plants  of  this  magnificent  New  Hybrid  Dendro- 
bium. For  Cut  and  Description,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
August  II,  p.  166  and  167.     Price  on  application  to 

GEORGE  TOLL,  358,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 

OLLYHOCKS.— Strong   Seedlings,  raised 

from  a  collection  of  the  very  finest  named  sorts,  25^. 
per  100,  c-tsh. 

J.  JACKSON,  Nursery,  Kidderminster. 

PINES. — A  very  fine  Lot  of  Fruiting 
and  Succession  PINES,  including  Smooth  Cayenne. 
Queen's,  Baroness  Rothschdd,  Black  Jamaica,  &e.  To  be  sold 
cheap.     Apply  for  full  particulars  as  to  prices,  &c.,  to 

CHARLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries.  Slough. 

JULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

ft  Beleium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA.  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS.  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC.tNAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 
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Gentlemen's  GardenerB,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. 

WANTED,      SECON  D-H  A~ND'  ~4-1  NCH 
PIPING.     State  quantity,  if  fi.ted  wiih  Gutta-percha 
Rings,  and  lowest  cash  prices  per  yard. 

M..  Merton  Abbey  Nursery.  S  W. 

R    I    C    K    L    Y         C    O    M    F    R    E    Y 

(SYMPHYTUM       A  S  P  E  R  R  I  M  U  M  ). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CO.,  15s,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

W~'  ANTED,  Seedling~PRIM~ULArsINEN-, 
SLS  FIMBRIATA,  red  and  white  :  also  Seedling 
CINERARIA,  ready  for  potting  off;  a  large  quantity  of 
GERANIUM.  Vesuvius,  cuttings.  State  price  and  particulars 
to  J.  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  Liverpool. 

ANTED,     GERANIUM     CUTTINGS, 

leading    Bedding  varieties,   including    Tricolors    and 
Bronzes.     State  names  of  sorts,  and  price  per  loo.  to 

SMITH  AND  SANDERS,  Nurserymen,  Glasgow. 

To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

WANTED  GERANIUjM  CUTTINGS— 
Vesuvius,  Gem,  and  Master  Christine.  Also  good 
varieties  of  Tricolors.  Gold  and  Bronze.  State  varieties  and 
price  per  looo. — M.,  'I'he  Nursery,  Merton  Abbey,  S.W. 

Geranium  Cuttings. 

WA  N  T  K   D ,     the    following    varieties, 
VESUVIUS.      MME.     VAUCHER,      MASTER 
CHRISTINE.     State  Price  per  lOo  or  looo.  to 
Mr.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nurseries.  Cliflonville.  Su'sex. 

WANTED,  about  200,000  strong  ASH  and 
CHESTNUT     PI.ANIS,     fr ,   to  6   feet  ;     also 

i=,ojo    CROWN     BOll    GOOSEBERRIES.       State    lowest 
Price  per  looo,  and  (luaiility.     Address, 

W.  KENNETT  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Canlerhiuy. 


Sutton's  Choice  Strains  of 

FLORISTS'         FLOWERS. 
SUTTON'S      CALCEOLARIA     "PERFECTION," 
3J.  61/.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  PRIMULA,  ai.  6d.  per  packet. 
SUITON'S  SUPERB  CINERARIA,  as.  6,1.  per  packet. 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  CYCLAMEN,  as.  &/.  perpacket. 
Post-free. 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

DoITpHE      D'HAENE,     Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium  (Successor  to  Alexis  Dalliere). 
AZALEA  INDICA,  well  set  witn  buds,  £$  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,  well  set  with  buds,  from  ^6  to  £.Z  per  roo. 
SPIR.^lA  JAPONICA  (strong  clumps  for  forcing),  £1  per  100. 
Large    stock    of    young    PALMS,    prices    and    dimensions 
forwarded  on  application. 

Hyactnths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &o. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 
Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  31/.,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

WATkTnS   and^SIMPS^ON'S    Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  and  other  BULBS  is  now 
ready,  and  may   be  had  on  application.      Any   Customer  not 
having  received  one  by  post  will  oblige  us  by  letting  us  know. 
I,  Savoy  Hill,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Flowering  Bulbs, 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw 

fj  attention  to  their  large  and  excellent  importations. 
CATALOGUES  post-free. 

108,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. 

BMALLER  begs  to  announce  that  his  stock 
•  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other  varieties  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition  this  season.  He  has 
also  a  Large  quantity  of  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  SO- 
LANUlMS.  BOUVARDIAS.  &c.  The  usual  Tr.ade  Sale  will 
be  held  in  September.  An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Burnt  Ash  Nursery.  Lee,  S.E. 

INTER,      NASH     AND     COTs      CATA- 

LOGUE     of     HYACINTHS,    and    other    DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.   Friends  who  have  not  received  a  copy  will  please  write. 
60,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

T  ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 

J— i  alt  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  455.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

FOR    SALE,   four    magnificently   shaped 
Standard  BAY  TREES,  in  tubs,  9  to  10  feet  high,  about 
4  feet  on  the  stem  and  5  feet  through.     Price  20  Guineas. 
W.  I.  LUCKING,  Pleasantfield,  Willesden. 

Common  Sanfoln  and  Giant  Sanfoln. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR    and     SON, 
Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  commission. 


Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

PEACHES    and    NECTARINES.  —  Good 
crops  are  now  ripening  in  the  Orchard  Houses,  and  an 
early  inspection  Is  invited. 

THOMAS    RIVERS    and    SON,    Nurseries,    Sawbridg- 
worth,  Herts. 

Daniels'  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
IS.  6(/.  per  packet,  post-free  ir.  8(/. 

DANIELS  EROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

HJ.    H  A  R  D  ^'   begs   to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of— 

ROllINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,)    .  ,  . 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  ;  -"■  ''''■  P"  "'°°- 

Carriage  and  package  free.     Terms  cash. 
H.  J.  HARDY,  Stonr  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk. 

To  tlio  Trade. 
NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING, 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  their  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  pi»,j3red  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  The  Seed  is  ready  for  imniediali^ 
delivery.  —  Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 

lANT  ROCCA  ONION.— The  largest  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sQwinR  ;  Ircqucntly 
weighs  from  2  to  ^Ib,  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  compli;ie 
cultural  instructions,  11,  per  ounce,  post-free,  if.  2*/. 

DANIELS    BROS.,    Seedsmen   to   the    Prince  of   Wales, 
Norwich. 


JOHN    MATTHEWS    respectfully  requests 

*f      his  Friends  to  favour  him  as  early  as  convenient  wiih  llicir 
Orders  for  Autumn  Supply  of  I-XOWER  POTS,  S:c. 
Royal  Pottciy,  Weston-super-Mare. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION, 

The  Whitfield  Museum. 
R.    J.    C.    STEVENS    begs   to   announce 

that  he  has  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hiil,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  August  28  and  29,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely  each  day.  the  celebrated  COLLECTION 
of  CURIOSITIES  of  NATURE  and  WORKS  of  ART  formed 
by  the  late  R.  G.  Whitfield,  Esq.,  tonsIsUUK  uf  Paddles.  War 
Clubs,  Spears,  Bows  and  Arrows,  Canoes,  Native  Dresses, 
Musical  Instruments,  &c. ,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  :  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  Soapstone,  Bronze  and  other  Ornaments,  Suits 
of  English  Armour,  Gold  inlaid  Weapons  of  War,  Heads  and 
Horns  of  Animals,  Stuffed  Birds  under  Glass  Shades  and  in 
Cases.  Skeletons,  Corals,  Stuffed  Animals,  Busts  and  Figures 
of  Eminent  Persons.  Glass  Show-cases.  &c. 

On  view  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  29.  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  consignment  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS, 
just  arrived  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland, in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  Kins  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY, 
August  30,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of 
PLANTS  for  TABLE  DECORATION,  &c.,  comprisinrr  the 
fallowing  : — 


Aralia  filicifolia, 
,,    gracillina, 
,,     elegantissima, 
Calamus  asperrinus, 
Cocos  Weddelllana, 
Croton  Andreanum, 


Geonoma  princeps, 
Kentia  gracilis, 

,.     Lindeni, 
Livistine  Hoogendoorpi, 
Pandanus  Pancheri, 
Pritchardia  filifera, 


&c.,  &c..  S:c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Dutcli  Flower  Roots. 
ESSRS.   PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS 

beg  to  announce  that  their  first  SALE  of  selected 
HYACINTHS  for  Glasses  and  Borders,  also  of  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  SNOWDROPS,  and  other  BULBS 
from  Holland  will  take  place  in  the  large  Estate  Rooms  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.G.,  on  MONDAY. 
September  10,  at  half-past  ir  o'Clock  precisely.  The  lots  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  trade  and  private  buyers. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  98.  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Cheadle,  near  Mancliester. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  AND  PILCHER  have  re- 
ceived  instructions  from  the  Executor  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Douglas,  toSELL  by  AUCTION  on  SATURDAY,  September 
8.  commencing  at  12  o'Clock,  at  the  Gardens  of  "  Bruntwood." 
Cheadle,  near  Manche^iter  ;  the  extensive  and  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  CHOICE  EXOTIC  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  27  large  Camellias,  well  set  with  flower- 
buds  ;  24  large  Azaleas  :  a  selection  of  Orchids,  including  a 
line  plant  of  Ccclogyne  cristata,  PerLsteria  elata.  Cypnpediums, 
and  others  ;  several  fine  Tree  Ferns  ;  a  good  assortment  of 
Stove  Ferns  ;  Plants  of  beautiful  ornamental  foliage  ;  half- 
specimen  Ericas ;  20  Yucca  filamentosa  ;  15  large  specimen 
Litium  lancifolium  and  auratum  ;  and  a  large  miscellaneous 
Collection  of  Hard  and  Sofi-wooded  Plants. 

May  be  viewed  on  Saturday,  September  i,  and  throughout 
the  following  week.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester. 

Ember  Nursery,  Thames  Ditton. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lewis. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  easy  terms,  the 
thoroughly  genuine  BUSINESS,  connected  with  this 
old  established  Nursery.  The  Nursery  comprises  Dwelling 
House,  about  9  acres  of  first-olass  Land.  Fully  stocked,  and 
about  11,500  feet  super  of  modern  Glass,  Lease  lO  years  unex- 
pired. Rent  ^,'75  per  annum.  Greenhouses  belonging  to  tenant 
and  also  the  indoor  stock  and  utensils  in  trade  to  be  taken  by 
valuation, 

N.E.  To  facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  Business,  it  is  proposed 
toefiectan  AUCTION  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
OUT-DOOR  STOCK,  thus  giving  the  Purchaser  the  opportu- 
nity of  buying  at  a  cheap  rate  what  stock  he  might  require  to 
carry  on  the  business. 

Particulars  to  be  obtained  only  of  PROTHEROE  and 
MORRIS,  Horticultural  Agents.  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

To  NurBer3anen  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESSES  in   the  North 
of  England,  with  valuable  connection. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  the  North  of 
England  Nurseries,  Catterick  Bridge  and  Scorton,  are  open  to 
treat  with  a  gentleman  possessing  capital,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
business,  which  has  an  established  connection  of  nearly  50  years. 

The  Nurseries  consist  of  about  60  acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
about  40  acres  of  which  are  stocked  with  a  choice  Collection  of 
Roses  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  There  are  good  Residences 
in  the  Grounds,  and  fine  Ranees  of  Glass,  close  to  the  Catterick 
Bridge  Station  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  situate  between 
Darhngton  and  Richmond,  and  ofTering  unusual  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  A  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  could  remain  on  security  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Possession  could  be  given  at  any 
time  as  a  going  concern.  Principals  or  their  Solicitors  only 
may  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

A.  E.  HARRISON,  Solicitor.  Church  Yard.  Rotherham. 

To  Florists. 
The  Owner  of  a  Square  in  the  South  of  London  is  willing 

TO  LET,  the  CENTRE  ENCLOSURE,  on 
ad\aniageo.is  terms,  to  a  Florist  who  will  keep  the  same 
■in  tasteful  order.  There  is  also  a  Small  Residence,  with  extra 
Land  for  Forcing  Pits,  and  a  (air  demand  for  Flowers,  Plants, 
and  Gardenirg. 

Apply  to  WARING  and  NICHOLSON,  Architects  and 
RnrvT^rq,  53,  Parlia-nent  Street,  Westminster,  S,W. 

To  tne  Trade. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM  TUNBRIDG- 

ENSIS,  nice  tufts,  in  4-inch  pots,  iS.j.  per  dozen. 
STATICE  HALFORDII,  4-inch  pots,  9^.  per  dozen. 

ARBORKSCENS,  4-inch  pots.  gr.  per  dozen. 
DRACyEMA  INDIVISA,  nice  young  plants,  qs.  per  dozen. 
RODGER  McCLELLANDandCO.,  64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    the 
ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 

ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation.  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  _ 

2d  —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates.  ,  ^    ,    , 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages.  ,        ,  - 

5th. —To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  „  « 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO,,  6.  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.C;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  pain.  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  —  Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  3^'.  (>d.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection :— Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple.  British  Queen,  Bicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans.  Crimson  Queen.  Dr.  Hogg.  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza.  Fairy 
Queen.  Filbert  Pine.  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch.  John  Powell,  Keens  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  SucrBe,  Leon  St.  Lannier.  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite  Newton  Seedling.  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier.  Princess  of  Wales.  Royalty,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle,  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine.  Counte.ss,  Vicomtesse  H^ricartdeThury, 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, -zs.  6d.  per  100,  20s.  per  tooo,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name.  ,  ,  , 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  2  plants  1.1.,  12  for  3^.  6</. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  is.  per  dozen.  _       „,,.-.,»,. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant, 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  125.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants.  2  years  old,  185.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application, 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

Strawberries. 

CPIARLES    TURNER   recommends  the 
following  for  a  continuous  supply  of  fine  flavoured  fruit. 
Prepared  Runners  are  now  ready. 
Those  I'csi  adapted  for  forcing  arc  viarkedivith  an  asterisk. 


Aromatic 
Beauty 
Dr.  Hogg 
Eleanor 

Frogmore  Late  Pine 
■Keens'  Seedling 
Lucas 
Royalty 
Sir  Jos.  Paxton 


*Auguste  Nicaise 

British  Queen 

Due  de  Magenta 

Elton  Pine 

James  Veitch 
■La  Grosse  Sucnie 
"President 
"Sir  C.  Napier 
""Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury 


Descriptive     CATALOGUE     on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Bedding  Violas  and  Fansies. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of 
their  celebrated  BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES, 
which  for  some  months  have  been,  and  are  now.  in  great 
beauty.  The  collection  in  their  Pilrig  Park  Nursery  numbers 
upwards  of  130  sorts,  so  that  intending  purchasers  have_  an 
opportunity  rarely  offered  of  making  the  best  possible  selection. 
Blooms  can  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  six  stamps 

D.  5:  Co.  also  call  attention  to  their  SEEDLING  FANCY 
PANSIES,  which  are  remarkably  fine  this  season. 

Seed  Warehouse,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

(Established  upwards  of  a  Century.) 


H 


EATHERSIDE        NURSERY, 

between  FarnboroughandEagshot,  Surrey.  Thejattention 

of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 

FERS   Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  ; 

Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  :    Forest  and 


CONIFI 

Ornamental  TREEs'rROSESr&c":"  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c..  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-lrae. 
Address,     HENRY      S  ?[  E  P  H  E  R  D,     Man.ager. 

Hyaclntlis,  Tulips,  Crocus,  So. 
LILIUM      GIGANTEUM      SEED. 

CG  VAN  TUBERGEN,  JUN.,  Haarlem, 
•  Holland.-Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  now  ready,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

G  G  Van  T.  has  a  quantity  of  fine  fresh  SEED  of  the  mag- 
nificent LILIUM  GIGANTEUM,  which  he  now  offers  to  the 
Trade  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz.  :— In  Packets  of  too  Seeds, 
ij.  yl.  :  500  Seeds,  51.  ;  1000  Seeds,  8s.  40'.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  his  Agents, 

Messrs  R.  SILEERRAD  and  SON,  5.  Harp  Lane.  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C,  who  will  also  forward  Catalogues 
on  application. 


GEO.  WHEELER,  NurseryiMAN,  Seeds- 
niAN  and  Florist,  Warminster,  Wilts. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Geo.  Wheeler's  Superb  Strain,  being  in 
habit  very  compact,  stout,  and  dwarf,  of  great  variety  In  colour, 
and  beautifully  marked.     Is  inferior  to  none.     Retail  packets. 
25.  6d..  IS.  6d.  and  15.  each.     Trade  packets,  21s.  to  $5.  each. 

G,  W.  distributed  his  first  raised  hybrid  Calceolaria  in  1830, 
at  2TJ.  each  in  trade  ;  and  in  1832  supplied  many  sorts  of 
6  plants  each  to  the  trade  at  42^.  the  set. 

IMPERIAL  CABBAGE.— G.  Wheeler's  Improved  Genuine, 
after  a  test  of  about  half  a  century,  still  maintains  its  character 
of  lirsL-rate  Early,  A  limited  quantity  still  on  hand  at  the  rate 
of  ij,  2d.  per  ounce. 

Prepaid  Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  post-free. 


EOS 

CRANSTON'S 

KING'S   ACRE, 


E    S. 

NU  RSERIES 

HEREFORD. 


THE 


(Established    1785.) 

LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messes.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  2^  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Rose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 

T  R  A  W  B  E  R  RY        P  L  A  N  ^S~ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Purchasers'  selection  from 
Fifty-five  of  the  best  sorts  known.  For  LIST  see  large  Adver- 
tisement in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  11.  3^.  6(5.  per  100, 
our  selection  ;  2s.  6d.  per  100,  nos.  per  loco,  all  true  to  name, 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  2  plants  js.,  12  for  3^.  ed. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  2s.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAai  CLIBRAN  and  SON.  The  Oldiield  Nurseries, 
Akrincham. 


My  700  Varieties  of 

PELARGONIUMS,  now  a  grand  sight,  same 
with  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS.  FUCHSIAS,  LOBE- 
LIAS, ANTIRRHINUMS,  PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  ROSES. 
&c..  now  in  full  bloom— in  fact,  the  whole  Nursery  is  highly 
interesting,  and  will  continue  so  throughout  the  season,  a.s  all 
the  choicest  Florist  Flowers  are  under  the  most  careful  ciiUiva- 
tion,  and  all  lovers  of  the  same  are  invited. 

Harrison's  Musk. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  assure  the  Public 
•  generally  that  the  above  now  creates  quite  a  sensation 
in  Covent  Garden— in  fact,  there  is  quite  a  mania  for  it,  pro- 
bably a  more  saleable  and  profitabe  was  never  sent  out.  H.  C. 
will  send  two  plants,  post-free,  for  if.,  20s.  per  100. 

Seedlings. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  announce  thai  he 
•  has  many  thousands  of  PRIMULAS.  CALCEO- 
LARIAS, and  CINERARIAS,  at  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  They  are 
now  just  ready  for  potting  off.  All  of  them  are  of  fames'  First 
Prize  E.vhibition  varieties.     Special  prices  for  large  i[iiantilies. 

Strawberries  all  tbe  Year  Round. 

GARIBALDI  (true). 

HCANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
•  that  he  has  many  thousands  of  the  above  invaluable 
variety,  established  in  small  6o's,  just  ready  for  shifting.  15.^. 
per  100  ;  Plants  from  Ground,  6f.  per  100.  From  the  fact  of  hi-; 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  luindreds  of  acres  of  the  Kentish 
Fruit  Plantations  enables  him  to  offer  really  all  the  best  and 
most  approved  kinds  of  Strawberries  in  cultivation.  A  half- 
penny card  will  bring  you  full  and  valuable  particulars, 
Swanley,  Kent. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT   CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
A-ill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

ABC  Dascriptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  se.-ison  I.s  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  : 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  and  Economic  Plants  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

R.    A.    VAN     GEERT,     Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  olTer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
camellias,  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS.CHAM/EROPS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS. 
table  sizes:  also  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 
The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
NuKSERv:\iAN,  Ussy.  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted 
seveJal  millions  of  lyear  THORN.     Priced  CATALOGUES 

""Messrs.  R.  SILEERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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DUTCH  FLOVv^ER  ROOTS. 


OsBORN  &  Sons 


11F;G   to   ANNOl'NCC    THAT   TIir.IR 


ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    ABOVE 

1^  Is  now  pnilished,  and  may  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 

It  contains  a  Choice  Selection  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 
LILIUMS,  and  various  other  BULBS;  also  a  Select  List  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing. 

THE    FULHAM     NURSERIES,     LONDON,    S.W. 


NEW      STRA^VBERRIES- 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  Orders  for 
the  two  following  Strawberries,  which  are  offered  by  them  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  they  can  with  confidence  recommend  : — 

LOXPORD    HALL    SEEDLING. 

Fruit  large  and  handsome,  conical,  occasionally  flattened  and  Cockscomb  shaped,  seeds 
prominent,  skin  bright  crimson,  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  exquisitely  flavoured.  This  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  from  a  cross  between  British  Queen  and  La  Constante, 
and  retains  the  rich  flavour  of  the  former  with  the  sturdy  robust  growth  and  fertility  of  the  latter. 
Awarded  First  Prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions. 

9s.  per  dozen ;   60s.  per  100. 


PIONEER     (Laxton). 

Fruit  medium-sized,  obovate  and  conical,  seeds  rather  prominent,  very  dark  red,  flesh  firm, 
bright  red,  of  a  fine  brisk  rich  flavour  ;  plant  of  very  vigorous  growth,  a  great  cropper,  and  very 
earl)-.     Received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

9s.  per  dozen;    6O3.  per  100. 


All  other  kinds  also  ready  in  small  pots,  and  rtmners  from  open  grotind. 


DESCRIPTIVE    PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 

6000  CAMELLIAS.  CAMELLIAS,  6000. 

Henry  Walton 

Begs  most  respectfully  to  call  attention  to  his  unrivalled  Collection  of  the  above,  of  all  the  fines 

varieties  in  cultivation,  and  well  set  with  buds. 

These  are  all  English  grown  plants  in  the  best  possible  health  and  vigour. 

Price  per  dozen,  from  42s.,  63s.,  84s.,  105s.  to  ISOs.,  according  to  size  and  varieties. 

Single  Plants  from  20s.  to  100s. 

One  very  fine  specimen  of  Double  White,  qfeet  by  <)feel,  well  set  with  bnds. 


Also  a  very  fine  Collection  of  AZALEAS,  in  5-inch  pots. 

Nice  bushy  heads,  full  of  bloom  buds,  from  iSj-.,  i\s.  to  3oj-.  per  dozen,  according  to  varieties. 


CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION. 

BrierfieUl  and  Nelson  Stations,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  fifteen  minutes'  walk 

from  the  Nurseries. 


CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established    1785. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    &  CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 


Autumn 


1877. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of 
choice  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
LILIUMS,  NARCISSUS,  ROSES,  and 
FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  is  now  in  the  Press,  and 
will  be  ready  for  sending  out  in  a  few  days. 
Should  be  read  by  every  intending  Purchaser 
before  ordering. 

Gratis  and  post-free  on  application  to 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS, 

Showing  variation  in  colour,  of  deepest  green 
and  purple,  and  brightest  gold  and  silver, 
assuming  habits  pyramidal,  spreading,  and 
weeping ;  leaves  entire,  or  cut  and  divided 
like  Ferns,  spotted,  or  variegated — planted  in 
groups  to  show  contrast  of  form  and  colour- 
now  in  great  beanty  at  THE  ARBORETUM, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Isleworth  Station. 

CHAS.  LEE  &  SON,  Proprietors. 
BULBS    OF    ALL    KINDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Purchasers  of  Bulbs  to  their 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 

Just  Published. 
SENT   FREE    BY  POST   ON  APPLICATION. 


LION    WALK,    COLCHESTER. 


TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTUBE. 


EDGE    END,    BRIERFIELD,    ne.^r    BURNLEY,    LANCASHIRE.        | 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15^. 
to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36J,  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  51-.  to  7^.  td.  each. 

NFAV  FRKNCH  ROSKS  of  1877,  30^.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9 an. I 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  hloom,  31O1.  U\ 
421,  per  dozen. 

CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES.    KINGS  ACRE.  n.>:ir 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CRANSTON   &   CO, 
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FRUIT,     FRUIT,     FRUIT 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

For  September  8  ivill  contain  a  Special  Telegraphic  Report  of  the 

GBMT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  CARLISLE, 


ALSO    AN 


EIGHT- PAGE     SUPPLEMENT 


DE^■OTF,D    TO 


HARDY     FRUIT    CULTURE, 


AND    A 


BEAUTIFULLY     COLOURED      PLATE, 

REPRESENTING    A    SELECTION    OF 

"CHOICE    plums; 

Ev    FITCH. 


PRICE      FIVEPENCE,      POST-FREE,      FIVEPENCE-HALPPENNY. 


I^-  NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS.  ^^1'  t 

As  a  very  large  extra  ciratlation  of  this  Niuuber  luUl  be  guaranteed, 
Advertisers  desirous  of  securing  space  are  requested  to  coni))utuicate  at  once 
'with  the  Publisher.     

W.     RICHARDS,     41,    WELLINGTON     STREET     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 


MAY   BE    ORDERED    OF   ALL    BOOKSELLERS    AND    NEWS    AGENTS. 


August  25,  1S77.] 
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ORCHID 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg   to  announce   the  publication  of  tJieir 

CATALOGUE  (No.  36), 

ConUimng  a  List  of  Valuable  Orchids,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
Sent  free  by  post  on  application. 


LION    WALK,     COLCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,   TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  &c. 


NOW    READY, 


AV  E  B  B  S' 

AUTUH  CATALO&UE 

OF 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

&c., 

Which  is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Origina 

and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

CRAT/S  AND  POST-FREE  OU  APPLICATION. 


The  Oueen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  new 

BULB     CATALOGUE 

fs  iiowrcufy,  coniainin^  a  complete  Lhl  oj 

HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,     CROCUS, 

NARCISSUS,    LILIES, 

And  other  miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roota. 

ALSO 

NEW    PLANTS,    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES, 

(_ LIMBERS,    &c., 

Gratis  and  poit-free  to  all  .ippiimnti. 


BEAUTIFUL   FLOWERS 

WINTER    &    SPRING. 


£jUftrru/^ 


om 


ARE    NOW  RECEIVING   A   LARGE   CONSIGNMENT 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 

NARCISSUS,    JONaUILS,     &c., 

IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION, 
And  are  prepared  to  receivd  Orders  for  tlie  eame. 


EVERY  GROWER  of  FLOWER  ROOTS 
SHOULD   SEND  FOR 


lU'lMfl  Wftlip 


^^m\m^^ 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  of 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c, 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 


VICTOBIA  and  PARADISE  ITUBSEBIES, 

UPPER    HOLLQWAV,    LONDON,     N. 


Price  6d.,  poet-free,  or  gratia  to  Customers. 

ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


mm^    SUTTON'S 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FOR   PRESENT   SOWING. 

CABBAGE. 

Sutton's 
fc^?^^i^^?feN      Imperial. 

The    best    Cab- 
bage      for     spring 

"ni'i-  ^  ^SJ^^^J  "^'^-  ^^  sown  the 
.A  .  ,«i.'\?iOTi^^  first  or  second 
week  in  July  it 
will  produce  beau- 
itiful  Cabbages  for 
early  spiirg  use. 
Heads  cone- 
shaped  ,  very  Inr^e, 
firm,  and  of  mild 
ilavour. 
gii,  per  ounce. 

ALSO 

Per  oz. — s.d. 

Enfield  Mar- 
ket..        . .  o  3 

Nonpareil     ..06 

Early  Dwarf 
\'ork  ..06 

Red    Pickllns  i  o 

ONION.— New  Queen. 

A  valuable,  new.  and  distinct  variety,  being  the  earliest  of 
all  Onions.  Sown  in  March  it  coined  to  maturity  in  July,  or 
bown  ill  July  it  is  fit  for  use  the  following  autumn.  It  is  of 
beautiful  mild  flavour,  and  strongly  recommended. 

Per  packet,  \s.  6*/. 

Tht/ollo'Ming  I'arteties,  soun  in  July  and  A  ugust,  ivill  come 

to  a   -very  large  size  during  the   follmuing  Spring   and 

Summer:-  Vivoz^s.  d. 

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  (the  largest  variety)      ..         ..10 

LARGE  EARLY  RED  ITALIAN  10 

LARGE  EARLY  WHITE   ITALIAN 10 

GIANT  LATE  RED  ITALIAN 10 

GIANT  LATE  WHITE  ITALIAN      _ 10 

VrijF  i  .Md.R  Sri'iis  up  to  12  oiinccb  in  weight  sent  by  post 
with  a  thurge  of  ^d.  foi  the  12  O'lnccs,  or  20s.  worth  free  to  any 
Railw.Ty  Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,     READING. 


-5jr^^ 
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THE    ELM    TREE. 

THERE  is  no  poetry  about  this  truly  ser- 
viceable timber  tree  ;  and  all  romance  is 
chased  away  when  we  read  of  the  churchyard 
Elm,  when  living,  or  of  the  coffin  boards  to 
which  it  is  converted  when  cut  down.  Elm 
poles  are  used  in  vineyards  to  prop  up  the 
Grape  Vines  ;  hence  we  read  of  the  Vine  being 
"wedded  to  his  Elm."  We  know  that  few  trees  or 
poles  will  remain  sound  when  buried  in  the  earth, 
as  in  the  case  of  gate-posts  and  the  like ;  but  the 
Elm  has  given  innumerable  proofs  of  its  resist- 
ing decay  when  buried,  as  may  be  seen  when 
graves  are  opened  twenty  or  more  years  after 
the  interment.  The  wood  of  the  Elm  is  cross- 
grained,  hard,  and  unkind  to  work,  but  this 
tough  character  is  not  without  its  advantages, 
and  as  the  Elm  trees  grow  to  a  great  girth,  the 
boards  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  coffin  timber ; 
and  when  they  have  butt  ends  of  more  than 
iS  inches  in  diameter,  they  become  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  the  Government  dockyards 
as  wheels  for  cannon. 

The  Elm  has  many  peculiarities,  and  one 
property  possessed  by  its  inner  bark  is  unlike 
that  of  any  tree  with  which  I  am  ac(|uainted  ; 
for  if  you  rub  it  in  cold  water  it  will  give  out  a 
colourless  "  ropy  slime,"  very  cooling,  and  not 
unlike  the  lather  of  soap.  It  has  no  end  of 
"  vertues  "  in  the  Pharmacy  of  the  olden  time, 
and  there  may  be  a  fortune  yet  in  store  for  the 
lucky  wight  that  shall  duly  incorporate  this 
cooling  decoction  of  Elm  bark  with  toilet  soap, 
instead  of  some  nonsensical  combinations  we 
have  of— such  as  "  honey  soap,"  with  perhaps 
not  a  particle  of  honey  in  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Elm  will  maintain  its 
character,  and  cannot  be  cried  down,  for  it  is 
truly  a  simple,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
pounds or  quackery. 

The  Elm  is  an  umbrageous  tree,  and  carries 
a  thick  fieece  of  dark  green  leaves.  It  takes 
kindly  to  all  soils  and  situations,  but  its  chief 
merit  as  a  useful  and,  I  may  add,  an  ornamental 
tree,  is  its  prescriptive  right  to  share,  along  with 
the  Yew  tree,  a  place  in  most  churchyards.  The 
late  A.  W.  Pugin  gave  the  Elm  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  case  where  I  planted  a  church- 
yard for  him.  There  is  a  great  want  of  con- 
gruity  where  trees  and  bushes  of  various  kinds 
are  introduced  into  graveyards,  because  there 
is  never  room  for  a  wood  nor  even  a  shrubbery, 
and  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  a  failure. 
Let  any  one  imagine  a  Fir  forest  with  a  few 
Abeles  and  Lombardy  Poplars  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  flanked  with  Laburnums,  handsome 
though  they  be,  yet  the  grandeur  of  the  Fir 
forest  would  be  gone,  for  its  wealth  lays  in  its 
dimensions,  and  in  its  standing  unaided  and 
alone. 

In  reading  up  the  records  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Manchester,  we  find  that  the  old 
churchyard  had  some  trees  in  it  even  so  late  as 
three  or  four  generations  back,  and  the  names 
of  the  streets,  as  Withy  Grove,  and  the  like, 
give  colour  to  the  supposition  being  well- 
founded.  Now,  as  this  churchyard,  along  with 
many  others,  appears  to  be  closed  against  inter- 
ments, the  happy  idea  suggested  itself  to  one  of 
our  popular  Manchester  men,  to  plant  the  old 
churchyard  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various 
kinds  ;  at  all  events,  to  plant  the  unoccupied 
spaces,  and  he  did  so  at  his   own  cost ;  but 
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nc  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  He  had  gone  beyond 
his  measure,  for  he  should  have  employed  some 
practical  man  to  prepare  the  soil  first,  and  then 
to  plant  some  suitable  trees — strong  plants, 
healthy  and  well  grown  ;  but  his  trees,  of  some 
eight  or  ten  sorts,  were  drawn  long  and  slender, 
and  a  clump  and  some  stragglers  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  literally  stuck  in,  and  unless 
better  times  come  both  trees  and  shrubs  will 
disappear— the  latter  are  nearly  gone  already. 
Here  was  the  work  for  the  Elm  tree,  for, 
being  deciduous,  it  has  no  leaves  to  suffer 
from  the  smoke  for  about  half  the  year, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Yew,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  would  be 
the  case. 

Several  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  on  this  subject  of  planting  our 
old  churchyard,  and  all  seem  to  agree  about  the 
desirableness  of  having  shady  trees  instead  of 
cold  gray  stone  ;  but  they  differ  in  their  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  fitness  for  such  a  place.  Now 
the  grafted  kinds  of  Elm  trees  known  in  the 
nurseries  as  English  Elms  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  to  sustain  such  a  head  of  foliage  the  roots 
must  have  a  range  long  and  deep.  Such  Elms 
as  those  in  Hyde  Park  must  have  had  a  good 
run.  The  Elm  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  notori- 
ously a  free-growing  tree  ;  therefore  well  fitted 
to  deodorise,  and  eventually  to  assimilate  the 
dust  and  remains  of  those  who  have  been 
interred,  for  assuredly  its  feeders  will  find  them 
out. 

All  trees  with  resinous  sap  are  unfit  for 
churchyard  work,  if  we  except  the  Yew  and  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  and, 
therefore,  the  choice  in  our  case  lies  between 
the  various  trees  with  watery  sap,  for  we  must 
discard  all  hope  of  growing  either  Yew  or 
Cypress.  There  is  really  a  notable  space  in 
our  churchyard  unemployed,  that  could  be  con- 
verted at  little  cost  into  a  place  for  trees  that 
would  give  shade,  and  harmonise  with  the 
venerable  pile.  The  Elm  is  a  long-lived  tree, 
and,  once  planted,  would  hold  its  ground  for 
many  years,  but  the  Poplars  recommended  by 
some  are  short-lived  and  "  variable  as  the 
shade  by  the  smooth  shining  Aspen  made." 
This  tremulous  motion  is  common  to  all 
Poplars,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  in  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf,  whereas  the  Elm  has  the 
leaves  in  two  rows  upon  the  twigs,  like  an 
immense  pinnate  leaf,  scarcely  stirred  by  the 
wind  ;  it  is,  moreover,  beautifully  crimped  and 
stiff  as  if  got  up  for  holiday  business,  whereas 
the  Poplar  leaf  is  large,  coarse  and  plain,  and, 
however  profitable  it  may  be  planted  in  a 
swamp  or  on  fat  ground,  the  Elm  has  all  the 
advantages  of  ancient  usage  in  its  favour. 
Now,  if  we  reckon  upon  only  six  Elms  attaining 
timber  size,  and  ample  shade,  it  will  be  well 
to  plant  twelve  trees  ;  but,  to  make  doubly  sure 
and  guard  against  accidents,  let  us  prepare 
twenty  pits,  each  containing  a  cubic  yard  of 
space,  and  let  these  be  filled  with  fresh  soil  and 
well-rotted  horse-dung  in  equal  parts,  so  as  to 
give  the  plants  some  food  to  start  with.  This, 
indeed,  will  only  be  like  a  "tub  to  the  whale," 
so  that  it  will  be  well  to  remove  also  the  clay, 
gravel,  and  sdoty  surface  soil,  where  it  can  con- 
veniently be  done,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
get  the  large  trees  wanted  here,  unless  they  are 
proportionately  well  fed. 

Our  case  here  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one, 
for  we  see  graveyards  closed  everywhere,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  make  the  sites  seemly  ;  but 
surely  something  might  be  done  with  this 
"  garden  enclosed"  with  a  fence  of  heavy  iron, 
and  hewn  stone,  with  gates  and  bars  to  keep 
out  intruders. 

Of  all  the  wealth  left  by  the  generations 
that  have  gone  before  us,  surely  some  crumbs 
might  be  spared,  if  not  to  build  tombs  and 
monuments,  at  least  to  dress  and  keep,  and 
even  decently  to  ornament  these  ancient  places 


of  sepulture.  There  need  be  no  clashing  of 
creeds  in  this  affair  for 

"  There  in  peace  the  ashes  mix 
Of  those  that  once  were  foes." 

In  localities  where  choice  shrubs  and  trees 
will  grow  great  diversity  of  plants  might  be  got, 
but  I  am  writing  for  an  extreme  case  where  a 
serious  blunder  has  been  made  in  sticking  in 
— for  I  cannot  call  it  planting — plants  all  over 
the  old  churchyard  of  Manchester.  The  place 
was  worthy  of  better  things,  and  if  the  plants 
and  trees  had  a  foul  atmosphere  to  contend 
with,  surely  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
planting  many  of  them  in  clay  and  boulder 
stones.  I  never  heard  of  Elm  trees  failing 
to  grow  in  good  soil  when  planted  in  season- 
able time,  but  they  need  not  be  tiny  plants 
wanting  stakes  to  prop  them,  or  tree  guards 
to  keep  cattle,  &c.,  away  from  them,  for 
I  have  planted  both  Elms  and  Sycamores, 
when  the  bole  of  each  was  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  both  roots  and  branches  had  to 
be  cut  back,  yet  after  all  this  mutilating  they 
did  well.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  in  the  very 
heart  of  Manchester,  with  all  its  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, and  with  all  the  recent  revivals  of 
religious  thought,  the  baldness  of  the  enclosure 
about  the  Cathedral ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it 
may  go  forth  to  the  world  that  as  this  miserable 
attempt  at  planting  has  failed,  that  nothing 
further  can  be  done.  We  read  of  an  Indian 
maid  dressing  the  grave  of  her  lover  slain  in 
battle— 

"  That  shining  from  the  sweet  south-west, 
The  sunbeams  may  rejoice  his  rest, " 

It  is  a  great  blessing  and  highly  prized  to  have 
the  hope  of  Christian  burial  in  consecrated 
ground,  whilst  thousands  slain  in  battle  have 
their  bones  bleached  in  the  sun  after  defendmg 
their  country  and  richly  deserving  a  better  fate. 
What  a  death  roll  will  that  be  when  the  sea 
shall  give  up  her  dead  ?  These  examples  ought 
to  show  us  the  benefit  of  a  final  resting-place  in 
our  own  churchyards  where  many  a  summer 
sun  may  shine  upon  our  graves.  Alex.  Forsyth. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

Sempervivum  (Diopogon)  Regin/e-Amali.e, 
Heed,  ft  Sail.* 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  hardy 
Houseleeks.  It  has  rosettes  and  leaves  as  large  and  of 
the  same  shape  as  those  of  S.  tectorum,  but  tinted  in 
the  exposed  upper  half  with  a  rich  purple-brown.  In 
flower  it  is  totally  different  from  tectorum,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  same  subgenus  (Diopogon)  as  hirtum 
and  soboliferum,  which  is  marked  by  having  the 
parts  in  sixes  or  sevens  instead  of  twelves  to  four- 
teens,  and  pale  yellow  petals  never  spreading  stel- 
lately.  The  only  notice  that  I  can  find  of  it  in  print 
is  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  under  S.  tectorum 
in  Boissier's  Flora  Oricnialis.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  and  was  named  in  compliment 
to  the  late  Queen.  It  has  been  for  some  time  in  English 
gardens,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  flower  until,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Mr.  Barr's,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  he 
had  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  full  state  of 
development,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  fit  it  into  its 
proper  botanical  position,  which  is  by  the  side  of  S. 
Heuffelii,  and  to  draw  up  the  following  description. 

Rosettes  3 — 3^  inches  in  diameter,  the  new  ones 
crowded  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  Leaves,  100  or 
more  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  all  bright  reddish- 
brown  in  the  upper  half,  which  passes  gradually  into  the 
green  of  the  lower  half,  glabrous  on  the  surfaces,  densely 
cihated  on  the  margins  with  decurved  regular  parallel 
hairs  about  \  line  long,  the  outer  ones  12—15  hnes  long, 
h—%  inch  broad  above  the  middle,  \  inch  thiclc  in 
the  middle,  the  face  flat,  the  back  turgid,  the  naked  tip 
furnished  with  a  horny  mucro  -,'j  inch  long. 
Flowermg-stem,  4—6  inches  long,  pale  green,  clothed 
with  fine  spreading  hairs,  some  of  which  are  glandular, 

*  Sempervivum  {Dlopas^oit)  Re^nce-Amalice,  Heed,  et  Sart. 
— Rosularum  maximarum  foliis  100  et  uhra  obovato-cuneatis 
distincte  cuspidatis  dimidio  superiore  rubro-brunneis  dimidio 
inferiori  ovoidibus,  faciebus  glabris,  marginebreviterrcKiiIariter 
ciliatis  mucrone  nudo ;  caulibiis  glanduloso-puberulis  ;  foliis 
caulinis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuLis  ulrinque  puberuiis ;  cymis 
densis  ramis  scorpioideis  recurvatis  :  floribus  inferioribus  sub- 
sessiiibiis ;  calycis  campanulati  piqrsns  glanduloso-puberuli 
segmetitis  6 — 7  lanceolatis  ;  petalis  ligulatis  ochroleiicis  utrin- 
que  graiiduloso  puberulis  obtusis  obscure  tricuspidalis  ;  geni 
talibus  petalis  subduplo  brevioribus. 


stem-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  i — ij  inch  long, 
tinted  brown,  slightly  glandular-pubescent  on  both 
surfaces  :  inflorescence  a  dense  cyme  of  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  with  3 — 4  dense  flowered  scorpioid  recurved 
branches,  all  the  flowers  sessile.  Calyx  campanulate, 
li  inch  long,  ^  inch  in  diameter,  glandular-pilose  all  over, 
and  with  the  6—7  lanceolate  segments  twice  as  long  as  the 
tube.  Petals  pale  yellow.  Ungulate,  obtuse,  ,=;  lines  long, 
obscurely  tricuspidate,  glandulose-pilose  on  both  surfaces, 
greenish  on  the  keel  outside.  Stamens  half  as  long  as 
the  petals  1  filaments  greenish-yellow  ;  anthers  sub-glo- 
bose, orange-yellow.  Hypogynous  scales  nearly  square, 
yellowish,  with  a  space  between  each  equal  10  its  own 
breadth.  Carpels  as  long  as  the  stamens,  pale  green, 
pubescent,  each  narrowed  gradually  into  a  short  erect 
style. 

Sempervivum  (Eusempervivum)  Greenii, 
Baker ^  n.  sp,* 
This  belongs  to  the  tectorum  group,  and  is  marked 
in  that  group  by  its  dwarf  habit  and  very  glaucoiis 
leaves,  with  a  distinct  bright  red-brown  tip.  It  is 
most  like  S.  calcareum,  Jordan  (S.  caUfomicum, 
Hort),  reduced  in  the  size  of  all  its  parts.  My 
description  was  drawn  up  from  specimens  sent  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Reigate,  and  as  it  is 
now  getting  spread  widely  in  English  gardens,  and  I 
can  find  no  published  name  to  fit  it,  I  give  it  one, 
with  the  reservation  that  whilst  admitting  that  these 
marked  forms  of  Sempervivum  must  have  names  for 
garden  purposes,  yet  that  a  large  number  of  them,  and 
this  amongst  the  rest,  are  only  varieties  of  tectorum  in 
a  broad  sense. 

Developed  rosettes  ij— 2  inches  in  diameter,  the  new 
ones  crowded  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  Leaves, 
50—60  to  a  rosette,  oblong-cuneate,  with  a  distinct 
mucro,  bright  red-brown  to  a  depth  of  \—\  inch  at  the 
tip,  the  rest  very  glaucous,  the  faces  glabrous,  the  edge 
ciliated  with  regular  decurved  hairs  about  \  line  long, 
the  tip  naked.  Flowering-stem  4—5  inches  long,  finely 
glanduloso-pilose,  its  lanceolate  acute  leaves  hairy  on  the 
surfaces.  Inflorescence  a  cymose  corymb  i^ — 2  inches 
in  diameter,  of  3—4  scorpioid  branches  bearing  5-6 
flowers  each,  the  lower  ones  shortly  pedicellate.  Calyx 
{  inch  long,  densely  pilose;  segments  11— 12,  linear, 
twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  Expanded  corolla  \  inch  in 
diameter  ;  petals  \  inch  long,  red,  densely  pilose  on  the 
outside.  Filaments  bright  crimson,  J  inch  long  ;  anthers 
minute  globose ;  carpels  as  long  as  the  filaments  ;  ovary 
narrowed  suddenly  into  a  divergent  style  half  as  long  as 
itself ;  hypogynous  scales  minute  greenish  broader  than 
long.  J.  G.  Baker. 


"THE  VARIED   REALMS   OF 

FAIR   MENTEITH." 

Neither  the  Scotch  nor  English  can  now  unravel 
the  tangled  story  of  their  origin.  None  can  doubt 
our  common  parentage,  but  who  can  trace  his  family 
up  to  the  time  of  Hengist,  or  even  of  Canute  ?  The 
various  new  departures  of  our  race — the  exodus  from 
Scandinavia  and  the  Norman  Conquest — have  broken 
the  threads  of  family  history  and  rendered  the  longest 
of  our  pedigrees  comparatively  short.  A  man  migrates 
from  his  early  home  and  dies,  and  his  sons  can  only 
affirm  on  abstract  principles  that  they  ever  had  a 
grandfather. 

The  oldest  and  "reddest"  blood  in  Britain  is  that 
of  the  Royal  family,  who  are  connected,  through 
Jasper  Tudor,  with  the  Arthurian  house,  and  with  old 
Cadwallada  and  Noah,  the  last-named  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  landed  with  his  family  in  a  coracle  near 
Snowdonia,  duringa  prevailing  flood.  No  other  family 
in  Britain  can  reach  the  Flood  even  by  a  short  cut. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  ancient  family  is  that  of 
Menteith,  whose  founders,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
Scottish  history,  wrote  their  names  large  in  their 
country's  records.  Menteith  has  ceased  to  be  an 
earldom.  The  great  perish,  their  titles  become 
extinct  or  dormant,  but  happily  their  places  can 
hardly  be  obliterated.  On  the  bosom  of  the  Lake  of 
Menteith  three  small  islets  are  anchored,  on  which 
the  homestead  of  twenty  departed  earls  stood  for  cen- 
turies. On  Talla,  the  Hall,  the  Castle  stood,  on 
Inchmahome,  the  isle  of  rest,  were  the  burial  place 
and  garden,  and  on  a  third  island  was  the  kennel. 
All  the  earls  are  now  reposing  on  the  Isle  of  Inch- 
mahome, where  the  best  Filberts  in  Scotland  are 
nourished  by  her  **  reddest  blood." 

The  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  which  became  after- 
wards an  Abbey  and  then  a  ruin,  was  founded  by 
Walter    Comyn,    of  Badenoch,   who    acquired    the 

*  Seiitpert'ivum  {Euscjnpenilvtctic  Crcejill,  Baker,  n.  sp. — 
Rosularum  magnitudine  mediocri  foliis  50—60,  oblongo-cunea- 
tis,  distincte  cuspidatis  glaucis  apice  rubro-brunneis  faciebus 
glabris,  margine  breviter  regulariter  ciliatis,  mucrone  nudo ;  cau- 
libus  glanduloso-pubescentibus  ;  foliis  caulinis  acutis  utrinque 
pdosis  :  cymis  densis  ramis  scorpioideis  5—6  floris  ;  floribus  in- 
ferioribus pedicellacis  :  calycis  segmentis  11 — 12  lineanbus 
glanduloso-puberulis  :  petalis  lineanbus  rubris  stellalis  sepaiig 
duplo  loDgioribus  ;  gemtalibus  petalis  paulo  brevioribus. 
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island  and  the  earldom  by  marriage  with  the  Countess 
of  Menteith,  and  died  in  125S.  The  Red  Murdock 
had  been  an  earlier  earl ;  a  later  was  Walter  Stewart, 
brother  of  Alexander,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
who  also  acquired  the  title  by  marriage,  and  who 
now  lies  in  the  nave  of  the  ruined  building  with  his 
Countess,  both  having  been  embodied  in  marble  and 
carved  from  the  same  block  600  years  ago. 

"  The  steel-clad  Stewart,  Red-cross  Knight, 
Menteth.  his  countess,  fair  and  bright, 
Here  lie  in  sculptured  stone." 

The  correct  spelling  of  the  name  here  written  Men- 
teth is  Menteith,  the  valley  of  the  Teith.  When 
Robert  Bruce  slept  at  the  Priory  i)efore  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  passing  from  his  castle  of  Cardross  on 
the  Clyde, 

"  The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith  " 
were  probably  a  little  wilder  than  at  present.  In 
respect  to  the  woodland  garniture,  or  raiment,  in 
which  a  country  may  be  clothed,  the  fashion  changes 
from  century  to  century.  Rather  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  Nichol  Graham  of  Gartmore,  cut  his  woods 
on  the  slopes  above  the  river  here,  to  prevent  them 
from  harbouring  Jacobites,  or  such  persons  as  his 
-widely  known  neighbour  Rob  Roy  McGregor,  whose 
pursuit  of  cattle  lifting  he  objected  to.  The  woods 
of  Gartmore  have  been  replanted,  and  generally  speak- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  Highlands  has  been  improved 
by  the  large  additions  which  have  been  lately  made  to 
the  natural  growth  of  timber.  Great  families  are 
usually  hedged  in  by  their  historical  associations 
almost  as  manifestly  as  lesser  folk  are  by  their  shrub- 
beries, and  history  and  old  story  form  elements  of  the 
landscape.  Tbe  long  view  up  the  valley  from 
Incbmahome  is  bounded  by  the  bare  flanks 
of  Ben  Lomond  sheltering  the  round  topped 
Fairy  Hill,  of  legendary  note.  In  the  centre  of 
the  valley  is  Aberfoyle,  and  beyond  the  ridge,  on  the 
right,  are  the  Trosachs,  Loch  [Katrine,  '*Benledi's 
Ridge,''  and  that  familiar  land  of  the  Lady  of  ^he 
Laki',  where 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  Hazel  shade." 

The  garden  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith  was  on  Inch- 
mahome,  and  we  would  gladly  describe  it,  but  could 
lind  no  trace  of  its  existence.  The  Highland  pro- 
prietors very  properly  avoid  too  much  artificial  decora- 
tion as  an  affront  to  Nature,  The  monks  planted 
about  the  Priory,  with  their  usual  good  taste,  a 
number  of  Chestnuts,  which  are  now  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  and  the  home  of  a  colony  of  rooks.  The 
French  Willow  herb  fringes  the  edges  of  the  lake  and 
blossoms  gorgeously  in  its  season,  and  a  lovely  inner 
edging  of  flowers  is  composed  of  white  and  yellow 
Water  Lilies  all  round  its  shallow  shores. 

Two  smaller  sheets  of  water  in  Menteith,  lochs  Con 
and  Ard,  are  also  richly  belted  with  floating  Lilies, 
and  bordered  by  the  Osmunda  regalis.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  sweetly  sings,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lakt^  of  two 
other  plants  which  flourish  here — 

•*  Foxglove  and  Nightshade  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride.'' 

And  springing  freely  as  they  do  from  the  thickly 
strewn  dust  of  this  great  family,  they  might  seem  the 
types  of  error  and  decadence  j  but  history  does  not 
sanction  that  romantic  notion. 

On  the  failure  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  Stuart  line, 
the  heire&s  of  Menteith  marrieda  Graham,  or  Gr^me, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  sometimes  writes  the  name.  '*  Sir 
John  with  the  bright  sword  "  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  house,  and  from 
him  the  Grahams  of  Gartmore,  the  eldest  representa- 
tives of  the  family,  are  descended. 

The  Stuart  blood  introduced  a  royal  strain,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  improved  the  stock.  Lvery  scientific  gar- 
dener knows  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  a  strain  of 
aap  which  he  may  object  to,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  getting  his  Geraniums  crossed  with  the  more  gor- 
geous Pelargoniums. 

The  greatest  of  the  more  modem  earls  was  the 
eighteenth,  who  claimed  the  crown  that  Charles  I. 
soon  after  lost.  He  was  Earl  of  Strathern  and  Men- 
teith by  inheritance  and  Earl  of  Airth  by  creation, 
and  being  awhile  thrice  an  earl  he  became,  by  lapse 
of  time,  food  for  the  Filberts,  and  aided  his  ancestors 
in  painting  the  grass  of  Incbmahome  a  deeper  green. 
The  Earl's  eldest  son.  Lord  Kilpont,  did  not  succeed 
to  the  family  honour;,     He  was  serving  in  the  army 


of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  when  his  own  vassal, 
James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  lured  him  into  the 
fields  and  disclosed  his  design  of  murdering  Montrose, 
entreating  the  young  lord's  aid.  !t  was  refused,  and 
Stewart  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  and  fled  to  the  camp 
of  the  covenanter  Argyle. 

The  next  and  last  earl  lived  in  the  Castle  of  Talla, 
and  amused  himself,  in  quieter  times,  as  best  he  could. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  neighbouring  laird  visiting  the 
Castle,  his  lordship  jokingly  inquired  if  his  visitor  had 
seen  the  sailing  Cherry  tree,  a  little  tree  in  full  fruit, 
which  a  goose  bore  on  its  back,  having  swallowed  the 
stone  which  produced  it.  The  laird  replied  that  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  Airth,  a  trumpeter  on  the 
walls  of  Stirling  Castle  was  sounding  a  defiant  blast, 
when  a  cannon-ball  of  Cromwell's  lodged  in  his 
trumpet's  mouth.  "  Was  the  trumpeter  killed  ?  " 
inquired  the  earl.  "No,  my  lord,"  said  the  laird; 
"he  blew  the  ball  back  and  killed  the  artilleryman 
who  had  fired  it." 

In  a  land  of  genius  and  wit  the  smallest  jokes  are 
industriously  preserved.  This  last  earl  committed  the 
catastrophe  of  dying  childless.  He  joined  his  ances- 
tors in  Incbmahome  in  1694,  leaving  his  estates  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  thus  acquired  the  parish  of 
Aberfoyle,  and  that  large  slice  of  the  Rob  Roy 
country  which  the  Lords  of  Menteith  had  swayed  for 
many  centuries. 

The  visitors'  book  at  the  inn,  on  the  Lake  of  Men- 
teith, bears  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  elsewhere  described.  One  pass- 
ing poet  has  inscribed  in  that  interesting  volume  his 
name  and  several  verses.  "  If  you  want  a  nice  place 
to  bury  your  grief,"  he  says,  "  you  can't  find  a  better 
than  the  Lake  of  Menteith."  Another  declares, 
"There's  nothing  else  but  beauty  here  1  "  and  the 
next  comer  adds,  "  The  only  want  is  money  I  "  How 
clearly  that  unconscious  satire  tolls  the  modern  curfew 
which  daily  extinguishes  the  shining  lights  of  nume- 
rous shallow-pursed,  ambitious  men,  whose  want  of 
money  condemns  thems  to  obscurity.  H.  Evershed. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Al-ALYrHA     MACROPHYLI.A,     Hl'rl.      V,ili/l,      Flor. 

Ma^.,  t.  275 — A  splendid  stove  plant  with  cordate 
ovate,  acuminate  leaves  of  a  russet  brown  colour, 
blotched  with  paler  spots. 

Agave  Shawii,  I-lar.  J/a^.,  t.  905  —A  species 
to  which  we  shall  in  this  place  simply  refer.  Its 
history  will  be  taken  up  in  the  monograph  of  the 
genus  now  publishing  in  our  columns. 

Aloe  Chinensis,  Baker,  But.  Mn;;.,  t.  6301. — A 
species  with  tufted  habit,  lanceolate  leaves,  toothed  at 
the  margin,  and  tall  spikes  of  pendent  orange  flowers. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and  flowered 
at  Kew  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

Alpine  Auricula,  Silvia,  Floral  Mag.,  t,  266. 
One  of  Mr.  Douglas'  seedling  Auriculas.  The  flowers 
are  large  of  good  form,  purplish-brown  with  a  yellow 
centre. 

Anthurium  Andreaxum,  Linden,  Illiist.  llorli- 
coll-,  t.  221. — Of  this  remarkable  Aroid,  with  an 
orange-red  spathe  and  a  yellow  spadix,  banded  with  a 
central  broad  white  stripe.Jwe  have  spoken  of  in 
a  former  issue. 

BORONIA  elatiok,  Florist,  1877,  p.  145.  A  new 
greenhouse  shrub  of  unusual  merit ;  the  habit  is  good, 
the  leaves  elegantly  pinnately  cut  into  linear  segments 
the  flowers  numerous  in  long  dense  clusters  along  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  individual  flowers  are 
pendulous  glolinse  or  bell-shaped,  of  a  rosy  carmine 
colour  and  very  fragrant.  Native  of  West  Australia, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Calamus  asperrimus  Blume,  Tllml.  Hortic, 
t.  273. — A  beautiful  pinnate-leaved  Palm,  with  linear- 
lanceolate  pinnre.  The  leaf-stalks  and  rachides  are 
densely  covered  with  spines.  After  a  certain  time  it 
assumes  the  climbing  habit  common  to  the  genus. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  young  specimen,  and 
shows  well  the  elegant  habit  of  the  plant. 

DiRC.r.A   REFULGENS   ANOMALA,    RroUC   IhirliiOh-, 

1877,  p.  250. — A  handsome  Gesneriaceous  plant,  with 
soft,  velvety  leaves,  and  long,  horizontally  spreading 
tubular,  two-lippecl  bright  scarlet  flowers,  spotted  at 
the  throat  with  white  spots.  In  some  cases  the  ter- 
minal flower  becomes  erect  and  regular,  affording  an 
instance  of  regular  peloria,  like  that  of  the  regular 
erect  Gloxinias, 

EcHiNOCACTUs  cyUNDRACEUs,  t.  905.  —  See 
Card.  Chivii.,  1877,  p.  241,  vol.  vii. 


HAPLorArrussriNULOSUS,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6302.— A 
handsome  hardy  undershrub  or  herbaceous  perennial, 
native  of  the  prairies  bordering  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  far  south  as  New  Mexico.  The  leaves  are  hoary, 
deeply  pinnately  cut  into  linear  segments  ;  the  flower- 
heads  are  an  mch  or  more  across,  bright  golden 
yellow.  The  plant  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Kentia  Lindeni,  hi.  Hon.,  Lfoit.  Lindm,  t.  276 
— A  handsome  pinnate  leaved  Palm  of  uncertain  posi- 
tion. In  the  young  state  the  pink  colour  of  the  un- 
folding  leaves  constitutes  a  great  attraction. 

Lycaste  linguella,  Rchb.  f.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  630J. 
— A  large  green-flowered  species,  described  in  our 
columns,  1S71,  p.  73S.  It  was  imported  from  Peiu 
by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Mesembryanthemuh  Sutherlandi,  Hook., 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6299. — A  species  with  oblong-lanceolate 
recurved  leaves,  scaberulous  at  the  edge,  flowers  2 — 2  A 
inches  in  diameter,  hlac  with  a  yellow  centre.  Native 
of  Natal. 

Nepenthes  ampullAcea  var.  viitata  majuk, 
llliisl.  Hortic,  t.  272. — A  variety  of  a  well-known 
species  of  Nepenthes,  having  relatively  small  flask- 
shaped  pitchers,  with  two  fringed  wings  and  a  small 
lid,  the  pitcher  itself  elegantly  mottled  with  reddish 
blotches  on  a  green  ground. 

Nepenthes  Veitchii,  Floral  Mae,.,  t.  265.  A 
very  handsome  Pitcher-plant  with  large  bold  pitchers 
spotted  with  red  spots,  the  mouth  surrounded  by  a 
deeply  plicated  red  rim  with  a  relatively  very  small 
lid  ;  the  anterior  side  of  the  pitcher  is  traversed  by  two 
deeply  toothed  wings.  It  is  the  plant  commonly 
grown  as  N.  viUosa  in  gardens,  but  the  true  N. 
vil  losa  has  yet  to  be  introduced. 

Onctdium  zebrinu.m,  Rchb.  f.,  Illust.  liortn., 
t.  274. — A  pretty  Oncid  with  very  long  racemes 
(6  feet  and  upwards),  of  white  flowers  transversely 
barred  with  reddish  violet  stripes,  the  lip  is  yellow. 
It  is  a  native  of  Colombia,  whence  it  was  introduced 
by  M.  Linden, 

Riioduijendron  parvifolium,  Garteiiflora, 
t,  904  — A  low-growing  species,  with  small  oblong- 
acute  leaves,  rusty  beneath.  The  flowers  are  J  inch 
long,  funnel-shaped,  of  a  lilac-pink  colour,  and 
disposed  in  terminal  umbels.  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Baikal. 

Rhododendron  Gloire  de  Bellevue,  Rei'uc 
di  VHorticidt.  Beige. — A  Ghent  seedling,  raised  by 
Mr.  Vervaene,  and  suitable  for  outdoor  work.  The 
flowers  are  large,  apparently  of  good  substance,  but 
rather  rough  in  outline  j  of  a  rosy  lilac  colour,  the 
upper  petal  spotted  with  blackish  spots. 

Salvia  Schimiperi,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6300.— 
A  woolly-leaved  Sage  of  robust  habit,  with  large 
white  or  pink  flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  is  well 
suited  for  the  back  rows  of  the  herbaceous  border. 

The  Peach  Pear,  Florist,  July,  1877.  A  Pear  whose 
proper  designation  is  doubtful.  It  ripens  in  August 
and  is  of  an  oblong-obtuse  form  nearly  3  inches  in 
length,  rounded  at  both  ends,  both  eye  and  stalk  set 
in  shallow  depressions.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
greenish-yellow  freckled  with  light  brown  spots. 
Flesh  melting  and  juicy. 

TuHP.\  PULCHELLA,  Bot.  Mag.,  L  6304.— A 
dwarf  species,  with  oblong  spathulate  acute  segments 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  with  a  white  spot  at  the 
base.  The  plant  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Harpur  Crewe. 

Xerophyta  retinervis,  Gartai.  Flor.,  t.  903. — 
Already  figured  in  our  columns,  and  in  Messrs.  Haage 
&  Schmidt's  catalogue.  The  flowers,  as  here  shown, 
are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  six 
lanceolate,  violet-coloured  segments,  spreading  widely 
and  supported  on  slender  peduncles. 

X  Zygophyllum  Clayi,  Floral  Mag.,  t.  167. 
A  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  crossing  Z.  crinitum  and  Z. 
maxillare,  the  latter  being  the  seed-bearing  plant. 


MUSHROOM   KETCHUP. 

A  notice  of  the  Mushroom  would  hardly  be 
complete  unless  it  contained  some  reference  to 
ketchup,  one  of  the  most  popular  economic  products 
of  the  fungus  tribe.  Ketchup,  or  catsup,  as  some 
prefer  to  spell  it,  is  by  no  means  exclusively  made 
from  A.  campestris.  Not  only  is  the  Horse  Mush- 
room (Agaricus  arvensis),  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
efer,  largely  used  in  its  manufacture,  but  it  is  stated 
that  almost  any  species  with  dark  juice  is  indis- 
criminately employed.  Ketchup  made  from  the 
Morel  (Morchella  esculenta)  is  said  to  be  especially 
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Heliciou?.  Mr.  Cooke  says  there  is  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  letchup  conducted  at  Luddenham, 
near  Market  Harborough,  but  tlie  great  difficulty 
appears  to  be  tlie  prevention  of  decomposition. 
Messrs.  Perkins  received  tons  of  Mushrooms  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  find,  even  in  the 
sime  species,  an  immense  difference  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  produce.  The  price  of  Mushrooms 
varies  greatly  with  the  season,  ranging  from  a  penny 
to  sixpence  a  pound.  Messrs.  Perkins  are  very  care- 
ful in  their  selection,  but  little  discrimination  is  used 
by  manufacturers  on  a  small  scale,  who  use  many 
doubtful  species. 

The  derivation  and  meaningof  the  vpord  "ketchup" 
are  unknown,  unless  we  accept  Webster's  statement 
that  it  is  probably  of  East  Indian  origin,  because  it 
meant  in  the  first  place  a  kind  of  East  Indian  pickle. 
A  real  or  supposed  Japanese  word,  "kit-jap,"  has 
been  thought  to  throw  some  light  on  it ;  but,  in  spite 
of  Swift's  enumeration  of  "catsup"  as  a  foreign 
condiment,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  out  of 
England  except  as  an  English  export.  If,  however, 
"kit-jap"  is  an  Eastern  name  for  soy  sauce,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  might  have 
been  transferred  to  our  English  condiment. 

The  making  of  ketchup,  like  most  matters  con- 
nected with  the  culinary  art,  is  a  work  requiring  some 
skill  and  experience.  We  offer  the  following  instruc- 
tions on  the  point,  which  we  borrow  from  Mis, 
Hussey's  beautiful  Illustrations  of  British  Mycology  : — 

"  All  kinds  of  Agaric  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
Use  should  be  sound.  Decaying  larva-eaten  flaps  are 
i^^norantly  preferred  ;  but  if  the  flavour  be  stronger,  it  is 
of  a  coarse,  rank  strength,  and  the  smell  soon  becomes 
disagreeable— in  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  to  putrescence 
in  such  Agarics.  Cut  off  the  stems,  for  they  possess 
no  flavour,  and  afford  little  juice,  but  much  dirt  ;  if 
the  caps  are  soiled,  peel  them,  do  not  cut,  but  break 
them  small,  powder  every  portion  with  salt,  and  set  the 
mass  in  an  earthen  colander,  placed  in  a  bowl.  The 
precise  quantity  of  salt  is  not  of  importance,  excess  is 
better  than  defect,  it  being  only  needful  in  cookery  to 
remember  that  salt  is  not  to  be  used  when  ketchup  is. 
After  twenty-four  hours  press  the  pulp  gently  down  in 
the  colander,  all  the  liquor  that  thus  runs  off  is  to  be 
preserved,  and  no  more,  for  if  you  choose  to  squeeze  the 
rest  of  the  moisture  out,  alth  ough  it  may  be  used  for  any 
immediate  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  savins;.  It  is  a  usual 
complaint  that  there  is  so  much  feculence  to  get  rid  of 
in  ketchup  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  mass  of  salted  pulp 
being  left  too  long  before  it  is  strained,  so  that  the  very 
flesh  of  the  Agaric  is  melted  down  into  the  liquid,  instead 
of  its  consisting  merely  of  juices  extracted  from  the  solid 
parts.  By  this  maceration  there  isja  gain  in  bulk  ;  but 
it  is  a  deceptive  ,^ain  as  to  value  ;  the  feculence  is 
flavourless,  causing  fermentation,  and  pouring  off  and 
rebottling  is  injurious  ;  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the 
ketchup  ever  containing  this  sediment.  The  liquor 
extracted  as  above,  will  be  a  pure  fragrant  delicious 
ketchup.  Many  people  would  boil  this  till  the  aroma 
had  disappeared,  under  an  erroneous  notion  of  '  making 
it  fit  to  keep,' but  to  this  end  the  boihng  by  no  means 
conduces,  and  almost  all  Agarics  lose  tlieir  '  bouquet ' 
by  the  continued  action  of  heat.  But  how  then  shall  w  e 
keep  the  ketchup  ?  A  great  deal  better !  Prohatum 
est.  And  now  to  divulge  the  secret.  Before  the  ketchup 
season  comes,  procure  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  put  into  this  any  spices  you  prefer,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  flavour  the  spirit  strongly.  After 
the  ketchup  has  .been  strained  off,  let  it  settle  twelve 
hours,  then  put  it  in  half-pint  bottles,  fill  them  up  to  the 
shoulder,  add  the  spiced  spirit  to  fill  tlie  neck,  and  cork 
the  bottles  tightly  an  d  steadily  ;  they  must  not  afterwards 
be  shaken,  because  the  spirit  should  be  left  floating  at 
the  top  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
that  other  incipient  fungus  whicli  cooks  call  'mother.' 
When  to  be  used  shake  the  bottle  thoroughly,  and  put 
as  much  of  the  contents  as  you  like  into  the  waitin.g 
soup  or  gravy  ;  it  should  not  be  boiled  up  in  it.  The 
small  quantity  of  spirit  is  unapprcciable  in  the  bulk  of 
ketchup,  not  affecting  the  flavour  at  all.  .Ml  who  try 
this  i)lan  fairly  will  acknowledge  Ihey  never  tasted 
ketchup  before." 

Wc  must  apologise  both  to  Mrs.  Ilusscy  and  our 
readers  for  tliis  lengthy  extract ;  but  we  believe  that 
many  of  our  lady  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  a  recipe 
for  ketchup  making,  which  is  recommended  from 
experience  by  so  excellent  an  authority.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  tasted  ketchup  will  acknowledge  that — 
judging  from  results — there  must  be  "more  ways 
than  one"  of  making  it ;  and  if  that  which  we  have 
given  is  only  half  as  good  as  Mrs.  Hussey's  concluding 
observations  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  none  of  our 
readers  will  regret  having  tried  it.  From  Britten  s 
"  Popular  British  Fiiit^i." 


A 


HOLIDAY    IN    CARNARVON- 
SHIRE. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archjeological  Association  was  held  on  Monday, 
August  6,  at  Carnarvon  Castle.  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
the  President,  was,  by  a  prior  engagement,  detained 
in  Somersetshire  ;  he,  therefore,  did  not  appear  at 
Carnarvon,  and  the  Doctor,  with  his  coloured  ribbon 
and  neck-worn  insignia  of  a  "Knight  Commander  of 


-ORNITHOGALLM  LONGEBRACTEATU.M,  AS-GROWK  IK 
CARNARVON. 


the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  "  (conferred  upon  him  by 
the  King  of  the  Greeks),  was  missed  by  many.  Tue 
President-Elect,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
was  also  obliged  to  be  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  ;  so  that  two  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Society 
were  unfortunately  absent.  Under  these  circumstances 


Til;.    ^S.— a   fKE-lHSTOKlC    CUPliUARU    AND   ERICA   TETKALl.X 


Mr.  C.  C.  Babington,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  voted  by  acclamation  into  the  Prcsiienlial 
chair.  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  being  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Professor  Babington  delivered  an  excel- 
lent extemporaneous  inaugural  address,  principally 
descriptive  of  those  pre-historic  works  of  very  great 
antiquity  to  be  found  in  North  Wales.  Some  of  these 
old  structures  we  shall  refer  to  in  greater  detail 
further  on  in  this  report.  The  secretary  then  read  the 
annual  report,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  cha 


racter,  and  referred  in  favourable  terms  to  the  Lapi- 
darium  Walliic,  now  being  published  by  Professor 
Westwood,  of  Oxford.  The  latter  gentleman  then 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

On  Tuesday,  August  7,  an  excursion  was  planned 
for  Pwllheli  and  the  pre-historic  works  of  Tre'r-Ceiri. 
Tne  morning  was  uncommonly  fine  and  bright,  but 
before  the  train  reached  Pwllheli  the  "  atmospheric 
conditions"  had  quite  changed,  for  the  wind  now 
almost  blew  a  hurricane,  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  mountains  were  hidden  to  their  bases 
in  heavy  clouds.  Indeed,  matters  looked  so  ominous 
that  only  five  members  out  of  the  whole  excursion 
party  would  venture  to  proceed  by  road  ;  of  these  five 
three  had  to  buy  new  Welsh  waterproof  overcoats  at 
Pwllheli  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  obliged  to  have 
a  yellow  one,  which  gave  him  (with  his  tripod)  a 
diabolical  appearance.  On  the  rocky  roadsides 
between  here  and  Llanaelhaiarn  the  rare  Welsh  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  cambrica)  could  be  distinctly  made  out, 
■The  first  stoppage  was  made  near  the  village  of  Four- 
Crosses,  to  examine  and  sketch  the  great  Cromlech, 
with  its  overturned  capstone  situated  on  Cromlech 
Farm  :  this  structure  is  approached  by  a  long  avenue 
(16  feet  wide)  of  smaller  stones  embedded  in  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  side  supporting  stones  of  the 
Cromlech  is  no  less  than  10  feet  2\  inches  wide.  The 
farmer  when  he  clears  his  field  of  stones  has  them  all 
thrown  inside  the  supporting  stones  of  the  Cromlech. 
The  drawings  and  measurements  were  made  in  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.  The  party  of  five  then  drove 
on  to  Llanaelhaiarn  Church,  where  there  is  nothing  of 
moment  to  be  seen  except  the  ferns  and  lichens  on  the 
old  walls.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  rude,  ill-built 
and  disused  old  school-room,  now  a  speciesof  a  dilapi- 
dated bam  full  of  dust  and  spiders.  Over  the  ruinous 
mantel-piece  of  this  building,  and  held  in  its  place  by 
rough  iron  hooks,  is  a  Romano-British  stone,  4  feet 
6  inches  long,  with  the  following  inscription:  aliortvs 
ELMETiAco  Hic  lACET.  Thls  stone,  which  was  dug 
out  of  a  deep  hole  some  2  or  3  yards  deep  by  the 
churchyard,  should  be  taken  better  care  of.  The 
schoolroom  is  at  the  foot  of  the  triad  mountain-group, 
named  Yr  Eifl,  popularly  "The  Rivals,"  the  highest  of 
the  three  peaks  being  186S  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
least  to  the  east  about  1400  feet,  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  latter  is  the  early  pre-historic  fortified  town 
known  as  Tre'r-Ceiri. 

When  your  correspondent  had  sketched  the  in- 
scribed stone,  and  emerged  and  looked  towards  the 
mountains,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  clouds,  mist, 
and  pouring  rain,  the  hill  summit  with  its  ruins  being 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village.  The  ascent  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  as  the  party  of  five 
had  no  guide,  and  not  knowing  the  path,  went  straight 
up  the  face  of  the  mountain  :  the  loose  trappean  rocks 
proving  sharp  as  knives,  and  giving  way  under  every 
step.  The  groups  of  Saxifraga  stellaris,  Erica  Tetralix, 
E.  vulgaris,  and  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  were  always 
pitfalls,  as  they  merely  filled  hollows,  furnished  with 
the  sharpest  of  stones  at  bottom  and  sides.  The 
writer  will  always  have  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
bruised  shins  and  cut  boots  in  connection  with 
these  plants  in  future.  When  the  summit  was 
reached  the  rain  drove  so  fiercely  in  a  horizontal 
durection  that  it  was  like  being  in  the  swift  current 
of  a  river,  and  breathing  was  almost  impossible. 
Sketching  and  measuring  were  almost  hopeless ; 
neither  of  the  party  of  five  could  see  one  another,  and 
they  only  knew  of  each  other's  whereabouts  by  shouts 
and  whistles.  Two  hasty  camera-lucida  sketches 
were  made,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Tre'r-Ceiri  before  the  dissolution  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  whilst  your 
artist  was  making  his  last  sketch  his  four  companions 
(possibly  imagining  dinner)  decamped,  and  left  him 
in  the  mist  and  rain  on  the  hill  summit  by  himself. 
He  descended  with  his  tripod  by  quite  a  new  path, 
beginning  with  a  12  foot  rampart,  and  considerably 
ripping  his  yellow  waterproof  by  the  way.  On 
driving  back  to  Pwllheli  note  was  made  of  the  mag- 
nificent Hydrangeas  growing  in  the  open  garden-beds 
of  the  cottagcF,  the  great  Fuchsias  covering  the  cottage 
fronts  to  the  eaves,  and  Lavatera  arborea  growing 
equally  well  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  gardens  ;  dead 
sea  birds  (as  divers)  were  hanging  outside  many  of 
the  cottages,  so  that  the  taste  of  the  sea  might  be 
dispelled  from  the  flesh  before  cooking.  On  driving 
back  to  Pwllheli  the  bad  quality  of  our  Welsh  horse 
was  also  noted,  for  in  place  of  trotting,  the  beast 
capered  about  in  an  ornamental  fashion,  and  made 
very  little  progress ;  when  moderate  chastisement  was 
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applied  the  caperings  became  more  ornamenta],  but 
the  pace  was  not  increased,  and  if  still  further  urged 
the  beast  stopped,  looked  round  at  the  driver,  and 
appeared  to  remonstrate  with  him.  As  we  could 
neither  drive  nor  lead  our  steed,  we  consequently  lost 
the  train  to  Carnarvon,  and  as  we  saw  it  steaming  out 
of  Pwllheli  station,  all  dreams  of  dinner  and  the 
evening  meeting  vanished.  Not  so  with  our  driver, 
for  he  said  we  could  still  catch  the  train  by  the  time 
it  reached  the  next  station ;  he,  therefore,  hurried  us 
into  another  waggonette  which  had  a  fresh  horse  and 
driver,  and  we  started  at  a  furious  pace  by  the  road 
skirting  Cardigan  Bay  for  Chwilog.  But  Chwilog 
was  never  reached,  for  when  the  new  horse  came  to  a 
hill  he  pretended  he  could  not  get  up,  and  we  saw  the 
train  steam  away  in  advance  as  before.  ArchEeologists 
are  in  one  sense  always  behind  the  age.  We  now 
determined  to  return  again  to  Pwllheli,  there  dine,  and 
return  to  Carnarvon  by  the  late  train.  For  the  third 
time  we  therefore  drove  furiously  along  the  road.  If 
the  native  Cambrians  had  ever  heard  the  legend  of  the 
"Flying  Dutchman"  they  must  have  thought  they 
saw  the  veritable  Vanderdecken  himself,  with  yellow 
hair,   weather'torn,    brimstone -coloured    mackintosh 


Figs  on  the  walls  at  Llandwrog  and  elsewhere,  and 
again,  the  huge  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
Hydrangeas  in  the  open  beds.  We  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  at  Glynllifon  Park,  to  see  a  great  standing- 
stone  or  Maenhir,  9  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  but 
the  learned  treasurer  would  not  allow  time  for  a 
sketch  to  be  made:  the  cromlech  near  Tanybedw 
was  passed  unvisited ;  but  a  stop  was  made  at 
Clynnog,  where  there  is  a  largish  inn  without  a 
licence.  Near  here  in  a  meadow  running  down  to 
Carnarvon  Bay  is  the  magnificent  Clynnog  cromlech, 
the  cap-stone,  still  in  situ,  displaying  on  its  upper 
surface  the  *' cup-markings,"  whose  meaning  no  one 
at  present  has  been  able  to  unravel.  The  Crom- 
lech stands  6  feet  high,  and  its  cap-stone  is  9  feet 
long ;  the  structure  faces  Carnarvon  Bay,  and  is 
backed  by  high  mountains,  Tre'r-Ceiri  being  upon 
the  summit  of  one.  Near  here  is  a  '*Holy"  and 
"Cursing"  Well  (the  two  combined),  dedicated, 
like  the  neighbouring  church,  to  a  seventh -century 
saint  named  Beuno.  In  the  church  may  be  seen  a 
free  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Beuno.  The  virtues 
of  the  well  and  the  saint  are  now  less  believed  in  than 
formerly,  though  an  old  rustic  told  us  he  could  well 


These  were  hanging  on  strings,  and  had  an  unique  and 
somewhat  terrible  appearance.  These  tin  cats  are 
made  for  the  use  of  farmers  who  hang  them  with  string 
by  the  middle  to  a  stake  in  the  centre  of  a  field  where 
they  dangle  like  fishes  on  a  rod,  (their  legs  just  touch- 
ing the  ground)  to  frighten  the  birds  away.  These 
tin  feline  quadrupeds  are  painted  in  a  different  fashion 
on  the  two  sides,  tabby  on  one  side  and  black  on  the 
other,  or  white  on  one  side  and  tortoise  shell  on  the 
reverse ;  this,  the  shopman  explained  to  me  is  to 
make  the  birds  think  there  are  two  cats  prowling 
round  and  waiting  for  bhrds.  There  will  be  a  fall  in 
tin  cats  when  "King's  Carbolic  Dressing"  reaches 
North  Wales :  at  present  they  are  y.  dd.  each.  I  should 
be  glad  to  cut  out  and  paint  any  number  for  u.  6^. 
each  ! 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Bramwell  arranged 
that  a  party  of  five  should  cross  over  the  Menai  Bridge 
into  Anglesey,  and  examine  the  ancient  and  famous 
remains  at  Plas  Newydd,  the  modern  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  now  tenanted  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Willowby  de  Broke.  Not  till  we  reached  the 
park  gates  did  we  know  that  owing  to  the  recent 
serious  illness  of  her  ladyship  no  visitors  were  allowed 


Fig.  49.— rock-work  with  a  meaning  at  tre'r-ceiri. 


and  sextant,  with  his  selected  officers  in  mad  search 
for  the  missing  enchanted  ship. 

We  breathed  the  horse  at  Aberech  Church,  made  a 
few  sketches,  and  took  rubbings  of  monumental  slabs  ; 
noticed  the  gravestones  of  slate,  the  Primroses  and 
Oxalis  growing  with  Sedum  acre  and  Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria  on  the  walls  in  the  village  streets,  and 
so  had  not  sufficient  time  for  dinner.  We  were  very 
late  and  very  wet  the  first  day,  and  were  kept  on  a 
siding  of  the  railway  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
waiting  for  a  number  of  people  who  were  taking  part 
in  a  Congregational  meeting  at  Portmadoc.  We 
should  have  preferred  the  Carnarvonshire  Congrega- 
tionals  being  shunted  for  the  Cambrian  Archceologians. 

On  Wednesday,  August  8,  the  carriages  started  at 
9,30,  so  I  previously  strolled  through  the  town,  and 
noticed  the  quantity  of  Pulypodium  vulgare  on  the 
walls  in  the  streets,  and  sketched  the  Carnarvonshire 
manner  of  training  Omithogalum  longebracteatum 
(fig.  47).  Plants  with  their  leaves  so  tied  up  with 
party-coloured  ribbons  have  a  peculiar  and  Elizabethan 
appearance.  On  starting  the  party  soon  came  within 
sight  of  the  sea  at  Carnarvon  Bay,  and  visited  several 
earthworks  and  strongly  fortified  places — one  of  im- 
mense size,  named  Dinas  Dinlle,  the  whole  ground 
now  being  dotted  with  Euphrasia,  and  Erodium,  and 
ornamented  with  Fairy  Rings,  Champignons,  and 
Horw  Mushrooms.     Noticed  the  abundant  crop  of 


remember  the  time  when  the  villagers  dipped  their 
children  in  the  well,  and  then  placed  them  to  sleep  on 
the  saint's  tomb  for  the  cure  of  certain  ailments  ;  the 
washing  might  possibly  have  done  some  good,  but  the 
resting  on  the  stone  slab  must  have  counteracted  any 
good  arising  from  the  removal  of  dirt.  Scrapings 
from  the  pillars  of  the  saint's  chapel  mixed  with  water 
were  once  said  to  be  good  for  sore  eyes,  but  no  doubt 
this  was  superstition.  There  is  an  extraordinary  old 
money-chest  in  the  vestry,  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of 
wood,  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  British  canoe.  At 
this  village  there  is  a  somewhat  large  tree  growing 
direct  from  the  top  of  a  little  porch-roof,  and  it  was 
here  we  tried  the  quality  of  the  large  brown  loaves  of 
Welsh  villages.  The  bread  is  baked  in  a  large 
earthen  pan  over  a  peat  fire,  the  top  of  the  pan 
covered  with  turf.  After  the  bread  is  turned  out, 
the  pan  is  used  as  a  domestic  vessel  for  washing,  &c. 
At  the  evening  meeting  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  Sir 
Llewelyn  Turner  gave  a  history  of  the  building, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  devoted  six  or  seven 
hours  to  a  description  (on  the  spot)  of  the  exterior 
and  interior.  Some  of  the  members  became  weary 
by  mid-day,  and  your  artist  amongst  the  number. 
lie  strolled  into  the  town  to  inquire  the  use 
and  price  of  a  series  of  life-size  cats  made 
out  of  sheet-tin,  and  painted  to  represent 
blacks,  whites,  brindles,  tabbies,  and  tortoise-shells. 


on  the  estate ;  neither  could  we  prevail  on  the  por- 
teress  to  take  or  send  any  message  to  the  house.  At 
this  moment  the  gods  favoured  us,  for  whilst  we  were 
still  parleying,  her  ladyship  drove  up,  and  instantly 
and  very  kindly  gave  the  party  permission  not  only 
to  see  the  great  stones,  but  the  house  and  garden. 
The  two  immense  Plas  Newydd  Cromlechs  stand  close 
together  in  a  grassy  meadow  near  the  stables;  they  are 
probably  the  finest  structures  of  their  sort  in  Wales, 
and  have  a  most  impressive  aspect.  The  capstone  of 
the  larger  Cromlech  is  14  feet  long,  11  feet  broad, 
and  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  supported  on  six  up- 
right stones,  each  stone  being  about  5  feet  out  of  the 
earth.  About  the  grounds  are  many  other  single 
stones  (one  10  feet  across),  but  whether  these  were 
ever  parts  of  similar  structures  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say.  One  of  your  correspondents  asked  last  week 
how  some  of  the  huge  stones  of  Stonehenge  were 
transported  "by  barbarians  2000  years  ago"  from 
Carnarvonshire  to  Salisbury  Plain  ;  but  the  answer  is 
simple — the  stones  never  were  transported  by  human 
hand?,  they  were  carried  by  glaciers  ;  the  glacier  marks 
are  in  many  places  abundant  and  strongly  defined  in 
North  Wales.  After  the  upright  stones  were  got 
into  position  a  mound  of  earth  was  probably  heaped 
up  to  the  level  of  their  highest  points,  and  then  the 
capstones  were  worked  up  tlie  sides  of  the  mound  by 
rude  levers.     Very  near  the  mansion  at  Plas  Newydd 
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is  an  open  Kistvaen  (stone  grave  structure  under  a 
tumulus),  composed  of  two  end  stones,  four  or  five 
upright  side  stones,  and  two  large  flat  cap-stones,  the 
inside  (which  received  the  interment)  is  7  feet 
3  inches  long  and  between  3  and  4  feet  wide  ;  the 
larger  of  the  two  cap-stones  measures  6  feet  9  inches 
by  5  feet  10  inches.  The  whole  was  at  one  lime 
entirely  covered  by  an  immense  mound  of  loose  ttones 
and  earth.  The  mound  was  opened  some  time  since 
by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  and  it  has  since  been  kept 
open.  The  foot-stone,  6  feet  10  inches  wide,  is  most 
curiously  drilled  with  two  circular  holes — for  what 
purpose  it  is  impossible  to  say — and  all  the  large  stones 
show  traces  of  being  roughly  hammered  by  other  stones 
into  rude  shapes.  The  rest  of  the  party  could  not 
remain  whilst  the  writer  was  sketching,  so  they  drove 
off,  and  he  afterwards  walked  to  Menai  Bridge  with 
his  three-legged  friend  in  time  to  catch  the  10. 10  p.m. 
train  for  Carnarvon. 

Friday,  August  10,  was  the  last  day  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  one  appointed  for  the  renewed  visit  to 
Tre'r-Ceiri.  It  had  rained  all  night,  and  it  poured 
with  rain  at  the  lime  appointed  for  starting  in  the 
morning.  Indeed,  the  "atmospheric  conditions" 
(which,  according  to  one  of  your  contemporaries, 
are  systematically  ignored  by  the  writer  of  these 
lines),  looked  so  black  that  only  three  Cambrians 
would  venture  on  the  ascent.  The  yellow  water- 
proof having  gone  to  ribbons,  your  artist  soon  got 
comfortably  wet  through  ;  this  is  always  refresh- 
ing to  one  who  gets  "roasted"  so  much  for  believing 
in  protoplasm  and  spores,  and  insisting  on  a 
second  position  for  wireworms  and  earwigs.  On  the 
way  to  Tre'r-Ceiri,  the  three  men  and  the  tripod 
turned  off  at  Craig-y-Dinas  (a  strong  post  on  the 
Liyfni),  to  examine  and  sketch  a  strong  fort  with 
stone  walls  5  fett  high,  and  earthworks  of  the  same 
date  as  Tre'r-Ceiri  itself.  In  driving  through  Clynnog 
the  tree  was  again  noticed  growing  from  the  porch 
roof— a  Sycamore  tree  of  considerable  dimensions.  I 
wondered  where  the  root  could  be,  and  determined  to 
sketch  it  for  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  way  back 
to  Carnarvon.  By  the  time  we  reached  Llanaelhaiarn 
the  weather  had  cleared,  but  as  our  learned  and  genial 
(but  recalcitrant)  treasurer  and  master  was  not  with 
us  we  could  not  find  the  proper  path,  so  we  once  more 
went  "'straight  up,"  with  more  "downs"  than 
"ups,"  though  we  now  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  Erici 
and  Vaccinium,  The  view  of  sea  and  mountain  from 
the  top  is  magnificent,  but  our  special  object  was  to 
see  the  pre-historic  fortified  town  of  Tre'r-Ceiri— the 
most  perfect  in  Great  Britain.  Those  most  competent 
to  form  a  right  opinion,  from  correct  knowledge  and 
long  experience,  say  the  date  of  the  town  may  safely 
be  placed  twenty  centuries  back,  and  possibly  many 
centuries  further  back  still  ;  but  how  far  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  there  is  no  history,  manuscript, 
or  date.  This  town  on  the  mountain-top  covers 
5  acres  j  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  from  9  to  i6  feet 
thick,  and  in  some  places  from  12  to  15  feet  high  ;  in 
certain  positions  the  wait  forms  a  parapet  4  feet  high, 
with  a  flat  walk  inside  on  the  sharp  stones  4  feet  wide  ; 
the  entrances  are  strongly  fortified  with  long  and  strong 
stone  ramparts.  Of  course  no  cement  is  used,  for  our 
unpleasant  forefathers  of  this  uncertain  date  had  few 
or  no  manufactures,  and  probably  had  not  yet  learned 
to  chip  flints.  The  remains  of  the  houses,  cells,  dens, 
or  "  cyttiau,"  are  arranged  in  irregular  circular  groups  ; 
these  houses  are  many  in  number,  and  are  round  or 
oval  in  shape  with  flattened  sides  ;  the  diameter  inside 
ranges  from  S  to  12  feet,  and  the  hut  walls  are  2  or 
3  feet  thick.  Eich  hut  has  an  entrance  about  2  feet  wide, 
and  the  pre-historic  builders  were  evidently  friendly 
with  each  other,  for  some  of  the  entrances  are  very 
close  together.  The  rough  and  sharp  stones  are  piled 
on  each  other  with  little  design,  but  the  surface  of  the 
stone  with  fewest  sharp  angles  is  generally  placed 
next  to  the  inside.  Roofs  there  are  none  ;  in  some 
instances  these  may  have  been  formed  by  large  cap- 
stones, or  stones  arranged  to  form  a  rude  dome ;  but 
as  there  are  no  large  stones  on  Tre'r-Ceiri,  the  original 
roofs  were  probably  of  tree- branches  and  skins.  These 
would  soon  vanish  in  a  hurricane. 

I  have  more  than  once  suggested  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  that  certain  ancient  stone  structures  might 
be  reproduced  with  advantage  in  some  of  our  public 
gardens  or  parks  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
In  this  particular  instance  some  of  the  huts  of  Tre'r- 
Ceiri  might  easily  be  reproduced,  and  they  could  take 
the  place  of  some  of  the  meaningless  heaps  of  brick- 
bats too  often  seen  in  public  gardens.  With  the  aid 
of  the  dimensions  I  have  given,  and  the  accompanying 


camera  lucida  sketch  made  on  the  mountain  top 
(fi^-  49).  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced.  The 
stones  of  the  original  huts  are  natural  pieces  of  trap 
rock  with  sharp  edges,  lichen  covered,  and  interspersed 
with  plants  peculiar  to  that  position  and  altitude. 
If  the  reproduction  of  a  Japanese  village  is  found  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  a  lake  village  or  a  group  of 
pre-historic  houses  would,  at  least,  be  equally  so. 
The  two  latter  would  "lend"  themselves  particularly 
well  to  a  garden.  No  doubt  the  ancient  dwellers  in 
the  houses  here  illustrated  had  their  cattle  with  them 
on  the  mountain  top  ;  these  they  probably  killed  by 
means  of  heavy  stones  discharged  from  leathern  slings. 
Water  is  present  in  one  or  two  places,  and  as  clouds  so 
commonly  cover  the  top,  water  is  generally  to  be  had 
in  the  natural  clefts  of  the  rock.  The  enclosure  walls 
were  clearly  made  to  protect  the  people  and  the  cattle 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  robbers.  The  life  of 
these  men  could  have  been  very  little  or  no  better  than 
the  life  of  the  beasts  they  associated  with,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  death-rate  must  have  been  somewhat 
high  during  inclement  weather  and  the  hurricanes  and 
frosts  of  autumn  and  winter.  During  the  latter  period 
the  people  probably  descended  the  hills  into  the 
woods  and  valleys,  for  the  fear  of  marauders  must 
have  been  less  during  the  winter  months. 

Whilst  strolling  amongst  these  5  acres  of  ancient 
human  dens  I  noticed  in  the  wall  of  one  (and  only 
one)  the  curious  recess  illustrated  in  fig.  48  ;  the 
opening  is  about  16  inches  square,  and  the  same  in 
depth.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
fireplace,  but  the  Rev.  E.  L,  Bramwell  informs  me  it 
was  a  cupboard  ;  to  me  it  is  unique,  and  it  makes  one 
wonder  what  rude  objects  could  have  been  kept  in 
such  a  cupboard,  where  the  householders  had  so  very 
few  things  indeed  to  keep.  The  constructor  was 
clearly  a  more  contriving  man  than  his  near  neigh- 
bours, for  the  latter  probably  kept  their  "household 
gods  "  on  the  floor,  if  they  had  any.  The  air  being 
clear,  we  descended  the  hill  by  an  easier  path,  in  time 
(as  I  thought)  to  secure  a  sketch  of  the  Sycamore  tree 
on  the  porch  roof  at  Clynnog  ;  but  the  horse  (like 
the  horse  of  the  first  day)  threw  his  legs  about  in  an 
ornate  fashion  without  making  great  progress.  The 
sketch  was,  therefore,  never  made,  and  is  lost  to  your 
readers  for  the  present.  As  we  reached  Clynnog, 
my  two  companions,  observing  my  preparations  for 
sketching,  exclaimed,  "Whip  up,  driver!  whip 
up  !  ! "  with  such  unexpected  effect,  that  I  was  half  a 
mile  on  the  other  side  of  Clynnog  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise.    IV.  G,  Smith. 


FULHAM  PALACE. 

This  Palace  has  from  a  very  early  period  been  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London.  It  is  of 
brick,  and  appears  to  have  undergone  considerable 
alterations  since  its  original  construction.  The 
portions  which  exhibit  marks  of  antiquity  were  erected 
by  Bishop  Fitzjames,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
whose  arms  are  carved  on  it  and  on  the  gateway. 
The  later  additions  are  by  Bishops  Compton  and 
Bonner.  The  palace  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  the 
grounds  compiise  about  37  acres,  on  which  stand  some 
of  the  finest  and  rarest  trees  in  the  country.  Bishop 
Compton  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal 
planter,  the  additions  to  the  palace  were  built  by  him 
and  Bishop  Bonner  ;  Bishop  Tait  erected  the  beautiful 
chapel  attached  to  the  palace.  The  present  bishop 
has  added  a  beautiful  walk  round  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  old  trees,  which  are 
carefully  supported  in  their  old  age. 

The  approach  from  Fulham  is  one  of  the  firest 
promenades  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  is 
given  up  to  the  public,  by  whom  it  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  grounds  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
high  keeping,  and  contain  many  objects  of  great 
interest,  a  few  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  enume- 
rate. The  fine  old  Cork  tree  now  going  to  decay 
is  said  to  be  the  first  introduced  into  the  country  ; 
Juglans  nigra,  21  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  beau- 
tiful stem  and  fine  healthy  head  j  Gleditschia 
macracantha,  the  finest  in  the  country  ;  Tulip  tree, 
quite  60  feet  high,  with  a  fine  clean  stem  ;  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  large  and  very  handsome  ;  Cedar  of  Le- 
banon, very  fine,  but  encroached  upon  by  an  Ever- 
green Oak  J  Judas  tree  very  fine,  but  going  to  decay, 
the  stem  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  deciduous 
Cypress,  very  symmetrical  and  handsome  ;  Oriental 
Planes,  very  fine  \  several  old  Acacias,   fine  Ashes, 


-^tately  Elms,  Fulham  and  evergreen  Oaks,  Catal- 
pis,  Chestnuts  and  Pavias  in  variety ;  Acer  fraxini- 
folia,  very  handsome  j  Paulownia  impeiixlis  ;  Medlar, 
very  old  ;  Siberian  Crab  tree,  loaded  with  its  beau- 
tiful miniature  clusters  of  fruit,  together  with  many 
other  very  interesting  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  moat  is  hid  in  a  dense  thicket  of  trees  which 
shuts  out  all  surrounding  objects,  except  on  the  river 
side,  where  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  Thames. 
The  flower  garden  is  well  filled  with  a  choice 
assortment  of  the  best  bedding  plants.  Several  very 
nice  carpet  beds,  which  show  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  designer,  flower-baskets  and  vases  add  to  the 
charm  of  a  well-kept  lawn.  A  very  interesting  walk 
surrounds  the  kitchen  garden,  orchard,  and  frame- 
grounds,  the  houses  containing  many  nice  shrubs.  I 
noticed  a  fine  Nettle  tree,  handsome  Bays,  and 
several  choice  bits  of  rockery  with  nice  rills  of  water 
in  them.  The  orchard  is  well  stocked  with  fine  trees, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  this  year  no  fruit.  The 
frame-ground  contains  Pine-pits,  nice  Fernery,  plant 
stove,  and  several  pits  and  frames.  The  fruiting  Pine- 
pit  is  a  long  lean-to  structure.  I  noticed  several  nice 
Queens  and  a  succession-pit  full  of  healthy  plants. 
The  plant  stove  cont;.ins  nice  decorative  plants 
of  Dracreaas,  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Begonia?,  Cro- 
tons,  Pandanuses,  two  fine  large  Ferns,  Davallia 
solida,  Polystichum  capense,  both  quite  4  feet  through 
and  very  healthy.  The  fernery  contains  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  Adiantums,  Cheilanthes,  Aspleniums,  Doodias, 
Davallias,  Hemionitis,  Pterises,  Lomarias,  Lycopo- 
diums,  &c.,  all  very  healthy.  In  and  about  the  frames 
I  noticed  a  well  done  lot  of  Chrysanthemum?  and 
Liliums,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Etenderson  had  all  the  soil  washed  from 
their  roots  and  the  plants  placed  in  smaller  pots,  which 
has  answered  very  satisfactorily.  I  think  it  is  prefer- 
able to  the  ordinary  way  of  reducing  the  balls  by  chop- 
ping of  soil  and  roots.  I  noticed  several  plants  of 
the  useful  Trachelium  cosruleum,  with  its  Statice-like 
flowers  ;  several  frames  full  of  choice  Pelargonium 
cuttings— as  this  is  a  very  damp  locality,  they  are 
found  to  winter  better  when  struck  early. 

The  vineries,  Peach,  stove  and  greenhouse  form  a 
fine  range  of  glass,  and  well  filled.  The  early  vinery 
is  nearly  all  cut.  The  second  contains  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  is  just  beginning  fo  colour.  Mr.  Henderson 
is  a  great  advocate  for  evaporating-troughs  for  liquid 
manure  ;  by  its  use  and  a  succession  of  young  rods  he 
gets  great  quantities  of  fruit,  preferring  bunches  of 
about  2  lb.  weight,  as  the  bishop  gives  most  of  them 
away  to  the  charitable  institutions  round  London. 
The  large  plant-stove  is  rather  over-done  with  young 
Vines  carrying  their  first  crop  of  fruit ;  plants  and 
fruit  together  are  not  generally  a  success,  but  there  are 
here  lots  of  useful  decorative  plants,  which  are  largely 
required  for  the  town  residence  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  plants  consist  of  Begonias,  Draccenas, 
Dendrobiums,  Eucharises,  Francisceas,  Rondeletias, 
Vincas,  Ferns,  a  few  nice  Anthuriums,  a  very  large 
Draci^na  Draco,  &c. 

The  greenhouse  contains  several  large  Azaleas  for 
cutting  from,  and  a  nice  lot  of  the  ordinary  occupants 
■at  this  time  of  year.  Close  by  there  is  a  fine 
Magnolia  alba,  which  covers  a  considerable  space  of 
wall.  In  front  of  this  range  of  glass  there  is  a 
geometrical  flower  border  in  gravel,  with  fine  beds  of 
Cannas,  edged  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Featherfew,  and 
Sedums,  good  beds  of  Zea  japonica  variegata,  a  beau- 
tiful bed  of  the  Happy  Thought  Pelargonium,  &c. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  there  is  a  nice  stock  of 
pyramidal  fruit  trees ;  Peaches  on  walls  do  not  do 
well,  the  locality  being  low  and  damp.  There  is  a 
beautiful  wall  of  Figs  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
on  an  east  aspect.  The  gardens  are  well  filled  with 
crops  of  all  sorts,  and  show  little  traces  of  the  back- 
ward season.  I  noticed  a  very  fine  strain  of  Rhubarb, 
which  Mr.  H.  has  selected  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  offices  are  all  very  useful  and  commodious. 
The  family  when  in  town  are  regularly  supplied  with 
the  produce  of  the  farm  and  gardens,  all  of  which  are 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henderson,  to  whom  I 
feel  deeply  indebted  for  information  about  this  beau- 
tiful and  historical  residence.    Visilor. 


HARDY  AQUATIC   PLANTS. 

Dear  old  Gerarde,  in  his  quaint  way,  thin  speaks 
of  the  Butomus  umbellatus  ;  —  "  The  water  Gladiole, 
or  Grassie  Rush,  is  of  all  others  the  fairest  and  most 
pleasant  to  behold,  and  serveth  very  well  for  the 
decking  and  trimming  up  of  houses,  because  of  the 
beauties  thereof."  This  praise  of  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  our  hardy  aquatic  plants  by  such  a  close 
observer  of  Nature  was  in  no  way  exaggerated,  and 
applies  as  well  now  as  it  did  when  penned  by  that 
worthy  sage  ;  for  it  is  a  real  gem,  and  should  be  in 
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every  pond,  pool,  or  piece  of  water  of  sufficient  extent 
to  contain  it.  Now  that  we  have  the  Wilson  raft 
(See  p.  loi.  Vol.  VI.  1S76),  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  plants  will 
have  the  attention  devoted  to  them  their  merits 
deserve,  as,  independent  of  the  great  beauty  of 
many  of  them,  they  are  among  the  most  interesting 
subjects  that  can  be  cultivated.  One  thing  struck  me 
when  looking  at  an  illustration  representing  the  above- 
named  raft  in  use,  and  that  was  how  greatly  it  might 
be  improved  in  appearance  if  the  top  were  raised  and 
covered  with  vegetation  of  some  kind,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent a  miniature  floating  island,  instead  of  the  fiat  bare 
timbers  showing  in  the  way  they  do,  with  only  the 
plants  in  pots  to  hide  them.  This  might  be  done  with 
some  of  the  coarse  grasses,  a  tuft  or  two  of  Carex,  and 
many  other  things  ;  but  no  doubt  all  this  has  occurred 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  inventive  genius  will  make 
the  thing  perfect. 

Except  the  most  spreading,  such  as  some  of  the 
Water  Lilies,  whose  leaves  rest  on  its  surface,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  our  best  aquatic 
plants  would  be  more  at  home  potted  in  good  loam 
and  floated  about  by  means  of  such  a  contrivance  as 
that  recently  brought  under  notice  ;  and  as  they  could 
be  changed  and  rearranged  at  pleasure,  I  know  of 
nothing  calculated  to  add  such  a  charm  to  a  lake  or 
small  pond  as  a  group  of  such  things  as  the  Butomus 
umbellatus,  Menyanthes  trifoUata,  Carex  pendula, 
Iris  Pseudacorus,  Calla  palustris,  and  such  like  things. 
Although  the  Butomus  is  a  native  plant,  to  be  met 
with  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  sluggish  water- courses, 
it  appears  but  little  known  or  cultivated,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  considering  its  great  beauty  and  the  length 
of  time  it  lasts  in  fl  jwer,  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a 
cut  state.  The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  grown 
in  a  pot  sunk  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  did  much 
better  than  others  planted  near  the  banks.  This  in- 
creased strength  and  vigour  was  probably  owing  to 
the  richer  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  greater  depth  it 
had  to  grow  in,  as  from  the  pond  being  puddled  with 
clay  those  near  the  margin  had  but  little  else  within 
their  reach.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  start- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the  above  class  of 
plants,  that  to  be  successful  they  must  have  something 
more  than  water  to  feed  on,  as  where  they  are  found 
naturally  there  is  always  a  deep  deposit  of  mud  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  rich  vegetable  matter,  in  which 
their  roots  ramify  in  all  directions. 

The  Butomus  umbellatus  admits  of  ready  increase 
by  division,  which  may  be  done  any  time  during  the 
spring  just  after  growth  commences,  as  then  they 
quickly  start  away,  and  re-establish  themselves.  The 
Bog  Bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  is  likewise  a  most 
interesting  plant  to  grow,  and  succeeds  well  in  wet, 
boggy  places,  or  near  the  banks  of  a  pond,  where  it 
can  have  a  good  depth  of  loose  soil  and  a  few  inches 
of  water.  Of  all  hardy  aquatics,  however,  none 
surpass  the  queenly  beauty  of  Nymphxa  alba,  of 
which  no  garden  pond  or  lake  should  be  without  one 
or  more  groups,  according  to  their  dimensions.  This 
lovely  Lily  does  best  in  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep 
o(  water,  with  a  few  loads  of  rough  turfy  loam  and 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  the  rakings  from  a  wood 
containing  plenty  of  decomposed  leaves,  &c.,  shot  in 
where  it  is  desired  to  get  it  established.  In  this  they 
thrive  amazingly,  and  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  but  it 
is  always  an  easy  affair  to  limit  them  to  any  particular 
space  by  cutting  off  their  leaves  or  plucking  some  of 
them  up  round  the  outer  margin,  and  this  should  be 
■  done  so  as  to  break  them  up  into  irregular-shaped 
patches,  in  which  way  they  look  far  more  picturesque 
than  when  the  groups  are  in  [a  circular  form,  as  they 
generally  are  when  left  to  spread  without  any  control. 
Like  most  other  plants,  the  thinner  they  are  kept  the 
finer  the  foliage  becomes,  and  the  better  they  flower, 
and  independently,  therefore,  of  confining  their  growth 
to  certain  limits,  an  occasional  thinning-out  is  highly 
beneficial,  especially  in  old  lakes  or  ponds  where  there 
is  generally  a  large  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  bottom 
which  induces  them  to  send  up  many  more  offsets. 

For  the  basins  of  fountains  and  small  shallow  arti- 
ficial sheets  of  water,  such  as  are  usually  connected 
with  hardy  ferneries,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  aquatics  that  can  be  introduced  is  Apono- 
geton  dislachyon,  which,  although  a  native  of  .South 
Africa,  withstands  our  winters,  and  soon  establishes 
itself  where  the  conditions  are  favourable.  Where  the 
water  is  more  than  a  foot  or  so  deep  the  best  way  to 
manage  it  is  to  use  Seakale  pots  sunk  to  about  that 
depth  and  filled  with  rough  turfy  loam  and  sand  in 


which  to  grow  the  plants.  This  will  bring  their 
leaves  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  and  allow  the 
roots  to  get  through  below,  and  lay  hold  of  any 
deposit  that  may  have  accumulated  there.  In  this 
unlimited  run  they  become  very  vigorous,  and  flower 
with  great  freedom,  much  more  so  than  they  do  when 
confined  to  an  ordinary  pot,  with  only  a  handful  or 
two  of  soil  to  feed  on.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  old  and  highly  prized  Richardia 
rethiopica,  so  much  used  to  adorn  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  is  quite  hardy,  if  planted  sufficiently 
deep  in  water  for  the  crowns  of  the  plants  to  be  about 
3  or  4  inches  under  ;  but  when  so  managed  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  natural  looking  things  to  have 
for  associating  with  any  of  those  mentioned  above. 
In  a  pond  here  we  have  had  them  for  years,  where 
they  produce  a  capital  eff"ect  near  Osmundas, 
Gunneras,  Calamus,  Carex,  Bamboos,  Athyriums, 
and  such  like  moisture-loving  subjects,  y.  S, 


VICTORIA    PARK. 

This  park  is  now  well  worth  seeing.  The  trees 
are  in  splendid  leaf.  The  second  growth  here,  as  in 
most  other  places,  has  been  much  greater  than  usual, 
no  doubt  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  efforts  in  leaf- 
age being  so  much  checked  by  the  cold  weather  we 
had  all  through  the  spring.  This  second  growth  has 
also,  no  doubt,  been  still  further  accelerated  by  the 
late  copious  rains  which  have  been  sufficient  to  reach 
the  roots,  a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  summer  growth  on  trees  that  are  young  and 
vigorous  has  been  such  that  in  many  cases  the  leaves 
almost  cover  the  spring  foliage,  which  on  trees  like 
the  Ilorse  Chestnut  and  the  Planes  in  exposed  situa- 
tions was  much  crippled.  Evergreens  generally  get 
the  character  of  not  doing  well  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  especially  London,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  quite  correct  so  far  as  most  species  are  concerned, 
but  Hollies  are  an  exception.  In  this  park  they  have 
been  largely  planted  in  the  first  instance,  and,  what 
is  of  equal  importance,  well  cared-for  subsequently 
by  allowing  them  the  sustenance  indispensable  to 
free  development  which  is  not  possible  where 
overcrowding  takes  place,  a  condition  under  which 
unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  London  parks  have  suffered,  in  the  case  of 
those  long  planted  to  their  irreparable  injury,  and 
with  those  introduced  in  later  years  the  evil  is  now 
working  out  its  slow,  but,  nevertheless,  certain  results. 
The  Hollies  here  afford  an  unmistakable  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  even  in  a  smoke-charged  atmo- 
sphere, when  they  are  allowed  sufficient  space  to  grow 
in.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  their  equals  in  any 
public  place ;  almost  all  varieties  appear  to  succeed. 
We  noticed  a  specimen  of  the  seldom  seen  Ilex  crassi- 
folia,  12  feet  high;  and  most  of  the  old  established 
varieties  are  here  very  much  larger  than  this,  dense, 
closely  furnished  pyramids,  clothed  with  healthy  foliage 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  Thorns,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  assortment,  here,  as  almost  invariably  where  the 
soil  is  not  too  wet,  show  their  ability  to  thrive  and 
make  themselves  at  home  better  than  most  things. 

The  bedding  display  is  very  fine,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  weather,  which  retarded  the  planting  of 
many  things  later  than  usual,  the  whole  of  the 
beds  were  splendidly  furnished  by  the  first  week  in 
August.  This  applies  to  both  flowering  and  carpet  beds. 
Of  the  latter  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  this  year  designed 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  arrangements  we  have  yet 
seen,  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  being 
composed  of  plants  possessing  grave  subdued  hues, 
with  just  enough  colour  interspersed  to  avoid  an  over 
sombre  appearance.  Those  who  delight  in  blazing 
displays  may  pronounce  some  of  the  beds  h«re  too 
dull,  but  the  artistic  eye  will  instinctively  be  attracted 
to,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  them.  One  in  par- 
ticular, a  long  narrow  scroll  about  3  feet  in  width, 
has  the  base  or  groundwork  of  Sedum  glaucum,  edged 
with  a  double  row  of  small  Echeveria  glauca,  between 
which  is  a  line  of  Sempervivum  hirtum  (montanum)  ; 
the  centre  of  the  bed  is  thinly  interspersed  with  small 
simple  figures  of  colour,  composed  of  different  varie- 
ties of  Alternanlhera  encircled  with  Golden  Pyrethrum 
edged  with  small  Echeveria  glauca.  The  circles  in 
this  bed  have  for  centres  a  single  plant  of  Semper- 
vivum arboretum  or  S.  tabulceforme,  and  some  of  the 
smallest  patches  are  edged  with  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium.  Many  people  who  admire  this  style  of 
bedding  are  deterred  from  adopting  it,  under  the  im- 


pression that  it  must  necessarily  entail  considerable 
cost,  but  the  above  bed  consists  of  the  most  simple 
and  inexpensive  plant?,  and  is  far  more  elegant  than 
the  elaborate  combinations  often  met  with,  that  cost 
much  more  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

As  a  light  green  ground  colour  in  carpet  bedding 
nothing  equals  the  free-growing  Pennyroyal  (Mentha 
Pulegium  gibraltaricum) ;  for  a  dark  green  ground  the 
smooth-leaved  British  Rupture- wort  { Herniaria  glabra) 
is  superior  to  the  Mint.  The  free-growing  capabili- 
ties of  these  two  plants,  combined  with  their  dense, 
close-spreading  habit,  fit  them  especially  for  this  style 
of  decorative  gardening.  These  and  the  two  Sedums, 
S.  glaucum  and  S.  acre  aureum,  are  unsurpassable. 
Altemanthera  paronychioides  major  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  the  varieties  here.  The  table-shaped  Sem- 
pervivum, S.  tabul^forme,  is  very  extensively  used 
and  very  effective.  The  large-leaved  plants  employed 
in  masses  are  in  excellent  condition ;  in  these  Mr. 
Mclntyre  adopts  the  right  course  of  using  nothing 
that  will  not  grow  and  look  satisfied  with  the 
quarters  in  which  it  is  located,  as  also  in  planting 
such  subjects  where  they  receive  sufficient  shelter. 
One  large  telling  bed  consisted  of  Ficus  indict,  F. 
elastica,  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  Curculigo  recur- 
vata,  the  Blue  Gum  tree  {Eucalyptus  globulus),  Meli- 
anthus  major,  Amicia  Zygomeris,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Nerium  splendens,  Amaranthus  Huttoni,  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Neige,  A.  Thompsoni,  Plumbago  capensis, 
Myrtles,  Maize,  both  variegated  and  green-leaved ; 
these  were  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  Cham- 
xpeuce  diacantha,  and  C.  Cassabonic,  next  a  row  of 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  edged  with  large  plants  of 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  a  very  fine  bed. 

Four  small  beds  at  the  outer  edge  of  a 
group  of  larger  ones  were  very  nicely  filled  as 
follows  :— centre,  a  large  example  of  Echeveria 
metallica,  very  small  plants  of  variegated  and  green 
American  Agave,  Haworthia,  two  or  three  small 
species,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  and  others  ;  these  were 
planted  on  a  carpet  of  Sedum  glaucum,  edged  with 
Sempervivum  tabuloiforme.  A  very  effective  large 
bed  in  a  recess,  backed  up  by  trees,  is  composed  as 
follows  : — centre,  the  Wigandi  a -leaved  Tobacco 
(Nicotiana  wigandioides),  surrounded  by  a  double 
row  of  Dell's  Beet,  edged  with  Sempervivum. 

Amongst  bedding  Pelargoniums,  nothing  equals 
Vesuvius  as  a  dwarf  scarlet,  or  Lucius  where  a  taller 
grower  is  required  ;  Waltham  Seedling  is  the  best 
crimson,  and  Cleopatra  stands  unequalled  as  a  pink. 
An  Ageratum,  raised  by  Mr.  Mclntyre  from  the  old 
A.  americanum,  is  the  most  floriferous  and  effective 
medium  growing  variety  we  have  met  with. 

Ficus  elastica,  and  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  plant  for 
plant  alternately,  made  a  good  bed ,  colour  and  form  alike 
contrasting  effectively.  The  yellow-leaved  Fuchsia, 
Golden  Treasure,  makes  a  nice  yellow  edging. 
Canna  discolor  is  still  much  the  best  of  the  bronze- 
leaved  varieties,  and  C.  Annei  is  unsurpassable  as  a 
large-leaved  plant  for  outdoor  summer  decoration, 
taking  into  account  its  free,  healthy  growth. 

We  noticed  an  immense  number  of  well-grown 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  which,  before  flowering,  are 
stood  under  canvass,  where  they  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
good  display  late  in  the  season,  when  the  sight  of  a 
few  flowers  has  a  cheering  influence.  Z. 


ABOUT  POTATOS. 

On  the  morning  of  July  25,  the  appearance  of 
the  firmament  promised  a  fine  day.  Toilet  and 
breakfast  were  therefore  works  of  despatch,  and 
an  invigorating  walk  in  the  fresh  morning  air  soon 
brought  me  to  Theale  Station,  for  Reading,  by  early 
train,  where  I  found  my  friend  of  cheery  English  face 
who,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  bade  me  take  a 
seat  beside  him  in  his  trap,  soon  to  arrive  at  the 
Messrs.  Sutton's  seed  trial  grounds  ;  for,  let  it  be 
known  to  all  and  sundry,  we  were  on  Potatos  bent. 

Now,  if  I,  a  Solanumist,  do  not  dwell  upon  or  make 
comment  on  the  gorgeous  array  of  new  and  charming 
annuals,  &c.,  displaying  themselves  right  and  left  on 
our  drive  through  the  grounds  to  the  seed  cleaning- 
houses,  let  not  my  readers  indulge  for  a  moment 
in  the  supposition  that  it  was  for  lack  of  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  beautiful.  My  mission  at  the  above  date 
was  concerning  the  food  of  the  people  ;  we  now  stand 
in  the  midst  of,  certainly,  one  of  the  finest  and  choicest 
collection  of  Potatos  in  the  world. 

To  the  early  sections  of  the  esculent  we  will  give 
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precedence,  and  notice  an  extensive  oblong  plot  of 
Sutton's  Improved  Ashleaf,  a  result  of  many  years 
careful  selection,  which  we  may  term  a  superior  type 
of  the  old  Walnut-leaf  Kindney,  maintaining  the  dark 
green  glazed  foliage  of  the  above  famed,  though  dis- 
appearing good  old  esculent,  with  a  decidedly 
and  more  to  be  preferred  evenness  of  tuber. 
Lee's  Hammersmith  kidney  foUowF,  being  a  very 
good  selection,  and  coming  in  rather  earlier  than  the 
old  Ashleaf  Kidney,  of  which  it  is  a  desirable  type. 
Mona's  Pride  takes  its  place  now  as  a  broad-leaved 
selection  of  Ashleaf  j  a  fine  variety,  though  seldom 
equal  in  flavour  to  its  compeers  above.  Progressing, 
vre  especially  notice  a  variety  named  Alma  Kidney, 
a  dwarf  and  very  productive  sort.  Next  comes 
Veitch's  Ashleaf,  showing  its  precocity  over  that  called 
Rivers'  Royal,  and,  as  seen  here,  scarcely  if  any  differ- 
ence exists  between  it,  and  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney,  a 
fine  parallelogram,  of  which  comes  opportunely  to  con- 
firm our  opinion.  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  a  lasting 
favourite,  Is  here  very  true  ^  a  fine  variety,  for  which 
I  formerly  stood  sponsor.  Then  follows  Myatt's 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  showing  itself  earlier  than  Rivers' ; 
indeed,  we  always  thought^the  former  to  be  a  selection 
from  the  latter,  but  that  is  now  a  "far  cry."  [_\Ve 
believe  they  both  came  originally  out  of  the  same 
sack.     Eds.]. 

Here,  notwithstanding  our  settled  resolve,  the 
beautiful  insists  upon  our  notice,  becomes  jealous  in 
face  of  the  useful,  by  distracting  our  attention  to  some 
varieties  of  double  and  single  Dianthus.  These 
charms  of  Flora  are  not  grown  one  quarter  so  exten- 
sively as  they  deserve  to  be  ?  Alas  !  how  extremes 
meet;  for  dos-ct-dos  are  thirty-three  "parcels"  of 
Snowflake  Potato,  derived  from  so  many  sources, 
sadly  afflicted  with  the  "curl."  Compensation  in 
Sutton's  .King  of  Potatos  revives  our  spirits  again. 
It  is  an  excellent  variaty,  in  all  the  rudeness  of  health.  I 
suppose  this  Potato  has  taken  more  prizes  than  any 
other  kind  in  existence  ?  In  a  measure  this  may  be 
owing  to  its  property  of  producing  tubers  both  round 
and  kidney-shaped ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  productive, 
excellent,  and  long-keeping  sort,  which  does  not  "chit 
out"  tilllate,  albeit  it  is  a  second  early  variety. 

Gloucester  kidney  follows  :  is  there  any  difference 
between  it  and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf?  Prince  of 
Wales  too,  a  long  yellow  kidney,  I  see  is  also  here, 
and  so  is  Fenn's  Bountiful  Red  kidney.  The  latter  is 
a  rich  nutty- flavoured  Potato  ;  but  let  purchasers 
beware  of  planting  it  on  any  except  the  richest  ground, 
and,  vice  versa  so  considered,  is  Sutton's  Magnum 
Bonum,  happily  following.  This  is  a  new,  and  it 
certainly  will  be  a  popular  and  lasting  variety,  for  field 
culture.  It  has,  too,  a  gratifying  history,  which  I  wish 
I  had  leave  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle.^  and  if  only  for  that  philanthropic  act  of 
loving  mankind,  and  raising  a  worthy  human  being 
from  penury  to  a  bountiful  state  of  happiness  and 
plenty  J  as  long  as  I  can  grow  a  Potato  I  shall  encou- 
rage this  Magnum  Bonum  monumentally  in  honour 
of  the  worthy  firm  whose  name  it  bears.  My  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr.  Bellis,  astonished  us  by  the 
amazing  produce  he  grew  from  i  lb.  of  the  tubers 
last  year. 

Hundredfold  Fluke,  too,  along  with  the  American 
Roses  (early  state)  are  beauties,  which  lies  but  skin 
deep,  and  on  that  account  are  to  command  as  "  show 
varieties." 

Surprise,  has  a  dwarf  lopping  woolly  haulm, 
and  as  a  round  Potato  is  a  promising  variety. 
Next  we  note  Beaconsfield  kidney  as  being  merely  of 
the  type  of  Lapstone,  followed  by  "  Waterloo  kid- 
ney," a  kind  which  retains  itself  long  in  my  memory, 
as  long  indeed  as  I  can  remember  anything  about 
Potatos,  for  as  a  child  I  saw  it  grown  in  my 
uncle's  garden  in  Suffolk.  He  called  it  then  the 
old  Cambridge  Kidney  ;  I  made  it  the  male  parent 
of  Fenn's  Onwards,  a  seedling  crossed  with  the  true 
old  Fluke,  which  produced  for  me  (after  years  of 
application  in  that  way),  a  first  satisfactory  "flesh" 
to  start  upon — the  predecessor  of  my  English  pos- 
terity of  second  early  and  late  seedHngs,  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  always  regretted  Onwards  becoming 
public  property,  as  it  is  not  a  large  cropper,  but  it  is 
quite  at  home  in  old  fat  suburban  gardens,  where 
most  esculents  are  apt  to  grow  merely  to  greenery. 
Next  comes  Hayes'  Kidney,  a  dark  foliaged  variety 
of  Lapstone,  the  old  Cobbler's  Lapstone,  Carter's 
Lapstone  Fluke,  and  Thos.  Almond's  Yorkshire 
Hero,  a  graft  hybrid  between  the  Lapstone  and 
Lancashire  Flounder.  I  can  speak  advisedly  so,  be- 
cause I  hold  copies  of  Mr.  Almond's  data.    The  old 


Lapstone  will  not  produce  the  crumpled  appearance 
in  foliage  which  is  a  peculiarity  derived  from  the 
grafting  process.  Grafting  will  indeed  spoil  the  even- 
ness of  any  type  of  haulm,  but  very  rarely  indeed  will 
it  improve  the  Potato,  and  never  forbid  a  Lapstone 
from  remaining  a  Lapstone  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  graft.  The  process  will  dwarf  or  increase  the 
stature  of  growth,  instances  of  which  are  found  in 
Yorkshire  Hero,  the  tallest,  and  in  Fenn's  graft 
hybrid  Perfection  (Lapstone  on  Onwards),  the  dwarf- 
est  and  earliest  of  the  Lapstones.  I  fear  the  numerous 
selections  of  the  family  and  the  two  hybrids  above 
have  got  so  mixed  together,  that  a  plot  of  Lapstones 
is  scarcely  to  be  found,  but  in  a  very  confused 
state  of  greenery  ?  But  to  my  taste,  nevertheless, 
the  Lapstones  are  well  worth  dwelling  upon,  and 
always  worthy  of  a  place  both  for  eating  and  showing. 
Next  the  old  Red  Ashleaf  and  Red  Fluke  for  colour, 
and  Gelfs  Exhibition,  the  exact  type  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Potato,  which  is  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  trio. 
Now  the  old  Fluke,  true  and  patchy  ;  a  good  old  sort, 
and  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  nearly  gone.  Next  comes 
Jersey  Blue,  an  excellent  sort,  followed  by  a  lot  of 
tallies  pointing  out  nondescripts — seedlings  sent  to  the 
Messrs.  Suttons'  for  trial ! 

Pray  do  not  envy  the  Messrs.  Suttons  under  this 
compartment;  we  could  "roar  you"  on  their  types 
of  haulm,  but  none  of  them  for  our  taste  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  what  we  have  in  galore.  Never- 
theless, pray  accept,  foe  the  sake  of  progress,  our 
picture  of  a  few.  Greytree  Seedling,  having  a  Victoria 
type  of  haulm,  and  a  seedling  something  like  King  of 
Potatos  (this  took  ist  prize  for  "rounds"  at  the 
Messrs.  Suttons'  last  show)  ;  Danish  Queen,  like 
Dawes'  Matchless  both  in  top  and  tuber ;  Countess  of 
Tascor,  a  medium  crumpled  creeping  haulm  ;  and 
Worksworth  Seedling,  of  a  Willard's  Seedling  style. 
Now  we  come  to  a  really  good  old  sort,  namely, 
Fox's  Seedling  ;  I  remember  it  well,  a  Potato  of 
excellent  Savour  ;  and  so  is  Martin's  Seedling,  a  sort 
I  formerly  grew  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  observe 
the  latter  here,  but  it  should  be.  Soden's  Early  Ox- 
ford— this  is  another  good  kind  ;  the  old  Early  Shaw, 
too,  is  here  ;  this  rare  variety  I  also  remember  as 
growing  in  Suffolk  side  by  side  with  the  Cambridge 
Kidney.  The  disease  had  already  singled  it  out. 
The  Dalmahoy,  an  early  Regent  :  I  class  this  desir- 
able Potato  along  with  Daintrees'  Seedling  Round, 
because  the  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  except  in  the  boiling,  and  here  the  Daintrees 
will  become  cooked  some  10  minutes  sooner  than  the 
other.  Daintrees'  Seedling  never  made  its  way  as  it 
deserved,  and  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  often  distributed 
in  commerce  as  the  Dalmahoy.  GryfTe  Castle  Seed- 
ling :  here  we  arrive  at  what  I  think  to  be  the  best  of 
all  the  Regent  class  ;  Drummond's  Early  Regent, 
too,  takes  a  position  here,  as  also  Rintoul's  Early 
White  Don,  a  very  good  type  of  an  early  Regent. 
Mr.  Rintoul  issued  also  a  Striped  Don,  which  I 
think  the  best  of  the  two  in  point  of  true  Regent 
flavour. 

Then  we  meet  with  Rector  of  Woodstock,  another 
standard  variety,  which  requires  little  recommen- 
dation from  me.  It  will  recommend  itself  wherever 
grown,  unless  it  be  on  very  poor  soil  indeed.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Fenn's  Onwards  and  the  Early  Red 
Emperor,  to  improve  the  former  as  a  cropper,  and  it 
did  so,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  superior  flesh 
of  Onwards.  The  old  Fortyfold  is  here  true  ;  an 
excellent  sort,  but,  like  many  of  our  fine  old  varieties, 
I  fear  it  is  becoming  sadly  deficient  in  constitution  ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  becoming  very  scarce  and  difficult 
to  be  got,  and  that  is  a  sign  of  it.  Some  people  are 
blessed  with  the  digestion  of  ostriches,  and  like  a 
Potato  close  of  flesh,  and  here  we  notice  the  Stirling 
White,  a  Regent  likely  enough  to  suit  them.  Snow- 
ball, Walker's,  Paterson's,  and  the  good  old  York 
Regents,  are  here  extensively  in  stock,  along  with  the 
old  Scotch  Rock,  in  foliage  one  of  Paterson's  Victoria 
type  ;  and  by  consequence  of  this  popular  variety 
hrving  failed  in  Scotland  last  year,  another  Potato 
arose  named  Champion  Rock,  having  a  taller  haulm 
with  narrower  foliage.  As  a  London  cooking 
favourite,  we  shall  be  sure  to  hear  more  of  the  Cham- 
pion Rock.  Paterson's  Victoria,  a  universal  favourite, 
which  we  mention  as  being  here  extensively  in  stock, 
of  course,  requires  our  strenuous  praise,  so  well  are  its 
good  properties  known  and  appreciated.  Sutton's 
Redskin  Flourball  does  not  require  its  praises  sung,  so 
suitable  is  it  generally  considered  to  be  for  general 
culture.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  also,  has  now  taken 
its  position  in  the  trial  grounds.    Messrs,  Sutton  are 


the  possessors  of  the  only  stock  of  this,  as  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  acquisition  for  early  frame  work 
and  early  border  culture  only.  It  is  a  cross  between 
the  old  Ashleaf  and  Turner's  Union  Round.  We 
trust  to  hear  of  this  variety  taking  high  rank  for  ex- 
cellence of  flavour.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  and  will 
attain  size.  Model,  and  Porter's  Excelsior,  too,  as 
show  varieties,  are  popular,  but  both  of  them  require 
a  good  digestion.  Schoolmaster,  also,  is  greatly 
spoken  of,  and  is  grand  in  growth.  For  colour,  follow 
Paterson's  Marchioness  of  Lome,  P.  Scotch  Blue,  and 
the  now  very  scarce  old  Red  Regent. 

Walking  in  another  direction,  we  arrive  at  a  plot  of 
Potatos,  being  a  result  from  large  tubers  left  at  the 
Messrs.  Sutton's  after  their  autumn  show — truly  a 
motley  lot,  which  we  gaze  as  pleasantly  upon,  doubt- 
less, as  would  the  "  wylde  savage  "  of  a  contemporary 
upon  a  garden  of  Roses.  A  fine  piece  of  Oxfordshire 
Kidney  is  adjacent.  This  is  a  Potato  for  which  there 
is  arising  "great  inquiry."  Golden  Dwarf,  a  round 
good  cropper  for  the  size  of  its  haulm,  may  be  termed 
an  early  forcing  sort,  and  suitable  for  border  work. 
A  kind  called  Golden  Zone,  owing  to  a  slight  varie- 
gation of  yellow  around  the  margins  of  its  leaves, 
induces  me  to  observe  that  what  we  want  for  future 
introduction  is  distinctness  of  both  haulm  and  tuber, 
as  we  have  so  many  selections  or  types  of  sorts  run- 
ning so  nearly  alike  that  it  has  really  become  quite  a 
puzzle  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other — in  fact, 
there  is  a  great  surplusage  of  distinctions  with  a  very 
little  difference. 

My  friend  now  orders  his  trap,  and  we  drive  around 
the  trial  grounds,  where  the  rich  and  the  rare  would 
fain  win  upon  us,  but  however  arch  their  smiles  we 
were  not  to  be  won  over ;  Potatos  was  our  strength, 
and  once  more  we  arrive  at  extensive  plantings  of 
Magnum  Bonum  and  other  varieties  already  named, 
but  worthy  again  of  mention  en  blocy  as  having  been 
planted  after  the  coarsest  preparation,  upon  rough 
soil  merely  ploughed,  and  the  sets  dibbed  in  every 
other  furrow,  to  be  horse-hoed,  moulded,  and  left  to 
take  their  chance — a  finer  lot  of  growing  Potatos  were 
never  seen  as  a  result,  and  we  make  a  note  of  it.  Thus 
ends  our  observations  on  the  most  noticeable  and 
approved  varieties  of  Potatos  of  the  day,  and  yet,  let 
it  be  observed,  all  this  extent  of  sorts  consists  merely 
of  samples  taken  from  the  bulk  furnished  by  individual 
growers  as  they  arrive  at  the  Messrs.  Sutton's.  These 
"parcels,"  or  samples,  are  consecutively  numbered 
for  planting  in  the  Berkshire,  viz.,  the  Reading  trial 
grounds,  to  be  taken  future  note  of  for  purity. 

The  bulks  of  the  "parcels"  are  then  grown  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  issued  in  com- 
merce. But  should  the  two  test  rows  in  the  trial 
grounds  prove  mixed  or  untrue  to  name,  a  bad  mark 
is  written  against  the  number,  and  the  corresponding 
defective  bulk  is  not  allowed  to  be  distributed.  It  is 
wonderful  how  pure  the  stocks  arrive  ;  we  could  not 
distinguish  more  than  three  test  samples  that  were  - 
defective.  Of  course  their  representatives  will  never 
find  a  place  in  the  Messrs.  Suttons'  stores,  nor,  con- 
sequently,  in  the  grounds  of  their  customers.  Robert 
Femtf  Cottage  Farm,  Sulhamstead, 


THE    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

We  cull  from  the  local  papers  the  following 
extracts  relating  to  subjects  within  our  department, 
and  one  relating  to  the  Telephone,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  applications  of  electricity  : — 

The  Telephone. 
Mr.  Preece  described  the  progress  made  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  transmission  of  sound — from 
1837,  when  Pa^e,  an  American  physicist,  discovered 
that  an  electro-magnet  could  be  made  to  emit  sounds, 
to  the  production,  in  1861,  by  a  German  named  Riess, 
of  the  tone  telegraph.  Riess's  telegraph  simply  trans- 
mitted tones,  a  lady's  voice  and  a  deep  bass  being  both 
rendered  alike.  The  real  discoverer  of  the  telephone, 
Professor  Bell,  of  Boston,  commenced  to  work  in  1S73. 
Mr.  Bell  had  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the 
examination  of  the  vocal  organs.  His  attention  had 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  movements  of  mem- 
branes under  the  influence  of  the  voice,  and  step  by  step 
he  produced  his  articulating  telephone,  a  specimen  of 
which  Mr.  Preece  produced  and  experimented  with. 
The  wire  was  connected  with  the  Post-office, 
ank  some  amusing  conversations  were  carried  on 
between  Sir  William  Thomson,  Professor  Haugh- 
ton,  Professor  Adams,  and  others,  at  the  section 
end  of  the  wire,  and  Mr.  Preece's  assistant  at  the  other. 
At  the  request  of  Professor  Adams  and  a  lady  who  was 
asked  to  try  the  instrument,  the  assistant  sang  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  another  melody. 
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Only  the  person  who  had  his  or  her  ear  to  the  bell  of 
the  telephone  could  hear  the  sounds  transmitted  ;  but 
their  evidence  was  that  the  thing  was  a  complete  success. 
Other  experiments  were  made,  including  one  with  Eddi- 
son's  tone  telephone,  which  is  intended  to  transmit 
musical  sounds  audible  to  a  roomful  of  people.  Pro- 
fessor Bell  has  made  experiments  in  Glasgow,  and  has 
succeeded  in  speaking  through  what  would  correspond 
to  100  miles  of  Atlantic  cable,  and  through  a  length  of 
ordinary  wire  equivalent  to  3000  miles. 

Experiments  have  since  been  made  with  this  instru- 
ment between  Jersey  and  Dartmouth,  and  with  com- 
plete success — *'  God  Save  the  Queen"  sung  at  Dart- 
mouth being  distinctly  audible  in  Jersey. 

"The  Materia  Medica  of  Devon."    By  Edward 
Smith,  F.C.S, 

The  pharmaceutical  productions  derived  from  the 
fauna  of  Devon  are,  the  paper  stated,  of  the  usual  cha- 
racter. The  eggs,  suet,  milk,  lard,  cod-liver  oil,  ox-gall, 
honey,  &c.,  differ  little  from  those  of  other  counties,  but 
milk  appeared  to  have  a  singular  affinity  for  water,  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  function.  In  the_  flora  there  was 
more  material  to  work  upon.  Aconitus  Napellus  is  found 
in  patches.  Of  Papaveraceas  and  Linaceae  there  were 
several  varieties,  as  there  were  also  of  cruciferous  plants, 
Rhamnacea2,  Rosacea,  &c.  There  are  three  Mints — 
Mentha  Piperita,  M.  viridis,  and  M.  Pulegium,  represent- 
ing the  labiates.  The  Pulegium  is  found  in  swampy 
places, and  was  called  in  Devonshire  dialect  "organs,  "or 
"argans."  The  origin  of  this  word  the  author  did  not 
know.  In  a  poem  in  the  Devonshire  dialect,  published 
in  1867,  these  Hues  occurred  — 

"  Jist  put  her  tooties  in  hot  water, 

And  gi'er  a  few  Strang  '  argans '  arter. 

Or  else  some  feather  foul." 

That  is,  "  Put  her  feet  in  hot  water,  and  give  her  a  little 
£trong  pennyroyal  tea  after,  or  else  some  feverfew." 
Among  other  plants  the  various  Willows  flourished 
abundantly  throughout  the  county. 

Plymouth  Roses. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Archer- Briggs,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Roses  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Archer- 
Briggs  illustrated  his  essay  by  means  of  a  map  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  he  treated,  and  specimens  of  many  of  the 
plants  referred  to.  He  said  that  having  been  made  aware 
quite  recently  that  the  British  Association  was  desirous 
of  receiving  papers  on  local  subjects,  he  was  induced  to 
prepare  one  ou  the  Roses  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  the 
literature  on  the  subject  was  scanty,  and  not  one  of  the  ' 
authors  of  any  portion  of  the  floras  of  Devon  or  Corn- 
wall had  given  special  attention  to  this  genus.  Incited 
thereto  by  Mr.  Baker's  monographs  on  British  Roses, 
appearing  in  1864  and  1870,  he  had  endeavoured  since  to 
identify  the  Roses  flourishing  within  a  radius  of  12  miles 
of  Plymouth  with  those  species  and  varieties  classified  by 
him.  The  endeavour  involved  extensive  research,  both 
on  the  Continent  and  at  home,  and,  among  others,  M. 
D^s^glise,  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  genus,  had 
rendered  him  valuable  assistance. 

The  Colorado  Beetle. 
Mr.  McLachlan  dealt  categorically  with  the  history  of 
the  insect,  its  habits,  its  migratory  movements,  and  the 
reason  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  to  dread  its  in- 
fliction upon  them.  In  Europe  attention  was  not  much 
directed  to  this  formidable  farmer's  enemy  until  four  or 
five  years  ago,  when  the  danger  of  importation  forced 
people  to  weigh  the  disadvantages  of  a  possible  scourge 
and  impelled  entomologists  to  study.  Laws  were  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  then  took  place, 
the  effect  of  which  was  virtually  to  put  in  quarantine 
vessels  from  America  which  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend might  bring  any  of  the  beetles.  In  England  fear 
of  the  insect  culminated  in  the  Destructive  Insects'  Bill, 
passed  by  Parliament  a  week  or  two  since.  But  unless 
Potatos  be  imported  in  the  future  in  far  greater  quantities 
and  with  less  care  than  heretofore,  Mr.  McLachlan  be- 
lieves the  danger  of  their  coming  concealed  among  tubers 
to  be  very  small.  It  is  certain  that  the  beetle  swarms 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  Stales,  so 
that  there  is  every  chance  that  it  has  over  and 
over  again  been  conveyed  on  steamers  and  other 
vessels  leaving  for  Europe.  It,  therefore,  seems  not 
improbable  that  a  few  should  have  arrived  here  promis- 
cuously. The  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper  was  that  the 
pest  is  more  likely  to  be  introduced  in  a  general  manner 
than  from  any  special  association  with  Potatos.  One 
means,  and  a  dangerous  one,  of  its  introduction  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  McLachlan  to  lie  in  entomologists 
sending  living  specimens  as  study  objects  to  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  insect  in  all  its  stages  has 
been  so  sent  frequently,  and  the  chance  of  escape  is  not 
small.  The  great  danger  consists,  however,  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  living  insects  being  exported  from  America 
as  things  of  commercial  value,  or  by  amateurs  who 
know  no  thing  of  packing.    That  the  panic  of  late  given 


rise  to  has  increased  our  risks  a  hundredfold,  Mr. 
McLachlan  believes  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
because  in  times  of  panic  the  evil  passions  of 
human  nature  are  aroused,  and  some  people  might,  in 
a  spirit  of  mischief,  turn  the  beetle  loose.  The  alarm- 
ists had  little  or  no  ground  for  their  reports.  The 
insect  might  be  expected  of  its  own  accord  to  find  its 
way.  Admitting  that  importation  has  taken  place,  it 
remains  a  question  of  moment  whether  the  creature  can 
propagate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  dangerous.  Several 
prominent  entomologists  affirm  that  for  it  to  flourish 
here  is  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the  dampness  of 
our  atmosphere.  These  maintain  that  although  it  is  used 
to  intense  cold,  the  climate  it  comes  from  is  very  dry,  and 
not  subject  to  those  remarkable  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England.  Against  this 
theory  Mr.  McLachlan  advanced  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
years  the  insect  has  shown  itself  possessed  of  a  constitu- 
tion extremely  elastic,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
upon  this  ground  we  are  not  so  secure  as  might  be  wished. 
Another  argument  tending  to  foster  ideas  of  security 
has  been  urged,  viz.,  that  although  we  have  introduced 
into  America  a  great  many  noxious  insects,  among  which 
is  our  common  white  cabbage  butterfly,  none  have  been 
sent  across  to  us  and  become  acclimatised.  As  a  reason 
for  this,  Mr.  McLachlan  pointed  to  the  immense  exporta- 
tion of  plants  from  the  mother  country  to  America,  as 
compared  with  what  she  has  been  the  recipient  of  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  have,  nevertheless,  received  a 
considerable  number  of  weeds,  he  remarked,  from 
America  which  had  become  so  widespread  here  that  now 
they  must  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  our  flora. 
One  reason  for  congratulation  when  contemplating  a 
visit  from  the  Colorado  beetle,  he  thought  Englishmen 
have,  which  is,  that  we  have  more  insectivorous  birds  in 
proportion  to  oar  insects  then  there  are  in  North 
America.  It  is  said  the  rook  would  devour  the  larvae  of 
the  beetle  should  it  come  here  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  note  that  where  the  insect  most  flourishes 
there  are  no  rooks. — Sir.  Willoughby  Jones  intimated 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  Lady  Hooker  to  inform 
the  Department  that  she  has  received  from  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  at  present  travelling  in  America,  a  letter  where- 
in he  avers  that  the  beetle  in  its  own  proper  latitude 
lives  naturally  not  on  the  Potato,  but  on  a  wild  species  of 
Solanum.  Sir  William  expressed  a  doubt,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  rooks,  whether  those  birds 
would  eat  the  larvae  of  the  Colorado  beetle. — Mr. 
Napier,  who  produced  some  specimens  of  the  insect, 
said  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  white  arsenic  to 
ten  parts  of  soot  had  been  found  fay  friends  of 
his  a  good  thing  to  destroy  the  beetle.  He  be- 
heved  the  country  should  be  provided  with  county 
entomologists,  such  as  are  appointed  in  the  United 
States,  and  pursuant  thereto  moved  "That  this  section 
communicate  with  the  committee  of  recommendations, 
and  request  them  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
consider  the  matter  of  county  entomologists."  This 
motion  not  being  seconded,  Mr.  Napier  resumed  his 
seat  after  mentioning  the  starling,  the  thrush,  and  the 
blackbird  as  birds  which  would  be  probably  useful  in 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  beetle. — Professor  New- 
ton objected  to  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Jones  that  rooks  would  not  destroy  the  larvae,  and 
pointed  out  that  starlings  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  as 
protectors,  inasmuch  as  they  never  feed  save  where  they 
can  look  at  all  that  is  going  on  round  about  them. 

The  Pitchers  of  the  Cephalotus. 

Professor  Dickson,  M.D.,  drew  attention  to  the 
general  structural  characteristics  of  the  pitcher,  and  de- 
tailed its  varied  forms,  external  and  internal.  He  de- 
scribed the  cells  and  glands  both  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher  and  on  its  upper  surface,  and  stated  that  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pitcher  and  the  lid,  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  non-pitcher  bearing  lids,  small  oval  glands 
are  found,  each  consisting  of  a  central  oval  formed  by 
two  cells,  these  being  surrounded  by  four  others.  Ex- 
actly similar  glands  occur,  also,  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pitcher  lid,  but,  from  their  universal  occurrence 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Dickson  is  disposed  to  doubt  their 
secreting  properties.  Dr.  Dickson  also  drew  attention  to 
the  very  remarkable  hairs  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
pitcher  lid,  upon  the  wing-Uke  appendages  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pitcher,  and — but  here  of  a  somewhat 
weaker  description— on  the  petiole  and  margin  around 
the  non-pitcher  bearing  lids.  These  appear  from  the 
extremity  to  be  within  a  quarter  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  base  to  be  solid.  The  boundary  of  the  cavity,  how- 
ever, consists  of  a  wholly  refractive  wall,  so  distinct  from 
the  outer  and  terminal  portions  of  the  hair  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  one  hair  being  enclosed  within 
another. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Lawson  Tait 
for  the  most  part  corroborated  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations of  Dr.  Dickson,  and  added  some  observations  of 
his  own,  going  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  gland  in 
the  Cephalotus  was  as  distinctly  digestive  in  character  as 
in  the  Nepenthes. 


Structure  and  Habitation  of  Plants. 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Wilson,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Structural  Characters  in  Relation  to  the  Habitation  of 
Plants."  These  characters  treated  mainly  of  succulent 
leaves  which  possess  a  few  stomata  on  the  surface  for  the 
exhalation  of  heat,  suiting  them  for  dry  hot  climates. 
He  gave  an  instance  from  the  works  of  Livingstone, 
showing  that  when  the  Boers  first  took  possession  of  the 
Kalahari  Dessert  it  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  grass, 
but  a  succession  of  long  droughts  had  proved  too  much 
for  the  grass,  and  it  had  been  superseded  by  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  plants  better  equipped  to  withstand  the 
aridity  of  the  climate  by  means  of  their  thick  leaves,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  seed  vessels.  He  further  illustrated 
this  by  means  of  the  common  Houseleek,  which  grows 
readily  on  the  roofs  of  thatched  cottages  by  means  of 
the  succulent  quality  of  its  leaves.  He  explained  the  water 
glands  in  plants,  the  perfume  in  plants,  and  the  growth 
of  Ferns  in  reference  to  climatic  effect,  and  traced  the 
aromatic  leaf  glands  to  the  principle  shewn  by  Tyn- 
dall's  experiments  that  these  perfumes  prevented  an 
excessive  radiation  of  heat  during  the  night.  In  tha 
discussion  which  followed  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  plants,  such  as  the  Wallflower,  the  roots  of  which 
took  to  the  soil  as  a  sort  of  attachment  only,  whilst  the 
hairs  with  which  the  plant  was  liberally  covered  absorbed 
the  moisture  in  the  air  so  rapidly  and  so  freely  that  they 
were  frequently  used  as  indicating  the  moisture  and  dry* 
ness  of  the  atmosphere.  Various  opinions  are  expressed 
upon  the  growth  of  Ferns,  and  the  condition  under  which 
the  best  Ferns,  both  English  and  foreign,  were  produced, 
it  being  argued  on  one  side  that  the  best  Ferns  grew  in 
moist  places,  especially  over  rivers,  whilst  it  was  stated 
that  in  the  Mediterranean  they  grew  luxuriantly  upon 
rocks,  absorbing  such  heat  that  it  was  uncomfortable  for 
the  hand  to  be  retained  on  the  rocks  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Pre-historic  Times. 
Professor  RoUeston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  remarked  that 
Beech  mast  was  a  very  preservable  thing,  and  that  Buck- 
wheat was  no  other  than  Beech-wheat.  Great  men  did  not 
ordinarily  make  great  mistakes,  and  the  mistake  made 
by  Julius  Cassar  that  everything  was  to  be  found  in 
England  that  was  to  be  found  in  Gaul,  with  this  one 
exception,  was  not  a  great  mistake,  because  the  Beech 
was  not  found  in  anything  like  the  profusion  in  England 
at  that  time  that  pre-historic  deposits  showed  that  it  was 
found  in  Denmark.  It  was  interesting  to  know  that  the 
bottom  of  the  word  beech  was  to  be  found  in  boc  or  bock 
in  every  Saxon  tongue,  and,  consequently,  he  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  we  call  the  meat  of  the  pig  which 
was  fed  on  the  Beech  we  call  beacon.  The  Beech,  it  was 
true,  did  not  enter  into  the  works  of  Nature's  poet  Chaucer, 
but  he  also  omitted  the  Willow  and  the  Birch.  The  omis- 
sion was  supplied  by  Spenser.  He  {Professor  Rolleston), 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Beech  was  present  in  Eng- 
land in  pre-historic  times,  and  did  form  a  part,  though  not 
a  large  part,  of  the  landscape.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Wych  Elm  was  indigenous,  and  was  used  for 
coffins,  and  that  the  Birch  was  used  for  tools.  Ash  was 
found  also  in  English  peat,  although  it  was  not  found  in 
Scotch.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  diff'erence  between  the 
descriptionof  animal  life  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  so 
there  was  in  vegetable  life.  The  Spruce  Fir  was  not 
found  in  England  at  all.  There  must  have  been  some 
destruction  of  continuity  which  hindered  that  tree  from 
ever  estabhshing  itself  in  England,  which  it  never  did 
excepting  by  the  help  of  man,  when  it  spread  with  ease. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  Lime  tree 
was  indigenous,  but  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was,  for  reasons  he  adduced,  an  important  prehistoric 
tree.  He  would  now  pass  on  by  a  natural  transition  to 
the  hive.  He  could  not  find  out  when  the  hive  was  in- 
troduced, and  he  had  no  recollection  of  it  in  any  but 
comparatively  recent  writers.  The  speaker  proceeded 
to  talk  of  bees  and  honey,  and  spoke  of  the  enormous 
difference  the  Sugar-cane  had  made  in  modern  days. 
He  would  leave  that  highly  interesting  class  of  insects 
and  proceed  to  speak  of  a  class  of  mollusca,  for  which 
he  had  a  great  affection.  What  enormous  changes  had 
been  witnessed  in  the  mollusca  of  this  country  since  pre- 
historic times.  Some  persons  would  have  it  that  the 
large  road  snail  was  an  importation,  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  a  regular,  real,  old-established  British  snail. 
The  water  snail  Dreissena,  which  was  exceedingly  like  the 
mussel,  had  only  been  comparatively  recently' found  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  had  been 
found  in  prehistoric  times,  the  probability  being  that  it 
was  found  in  a  deposit  containing  a  pipe  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Victoria.  The  fact 
was,  that  a  great  many  cargoes  of  wood  came  from 
Russia  ;  this  wood  was  floated  down  rivers,  and  with  it 
these  mussel-like  snails,  which  came  in  profusion  from 
Russia.  Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  birds.  Pro- 
fessor Rolleston  remarked  that  cranes  were  very  familiar 
to  the  eyes  of  neoUthic  man,  but  now  these  striking  and 
beautiful  objects  were  so  rare  that  one  had  to  visit  a 
zoological  garden  to  seethem.  With  regard  to  the  rabbit, 
he  believed  it  had  only  lately  established  itself  in  Eng^ 
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land.  In  many  tumuli  the  rabbit  had  done  a  wonderful 
amount  of  mischief.  He  had  several  times  found  at  the 
mouth  ol  burrows  pieces  of  flint  they  had  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  If  rabbits  had  such  a  hold  on  the  country  in 
former  times,  every  one  of  these  things  would  have  been 
destroyed  ;  and  consequently,  Chaucer,  who  died  about 
477  years  ago,  mentioned  it  as  being  in  parks.  He 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Romans,  who  brought 
over  the  Chestnut,  the  sheep,  the  fallow-deer,  the 
Roman  Elm,  also  brought  the  rabbit.  The 
rabbit  never  travelled  100  yards  from  its  hole 
if  it  could  help  it,  but— he  was  afraid  he  was 
trenching  on  the  Malthusian  question — an  animal 
like  the  rabbit  would  overrun  the  whole  country 
if  it  were  not  for  the  antipathy  to  its  spreading  enter- 
tained by  the  rival  animals.  What  explained  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  the  rabbit  in  former  times  was  the 
great  abundance  of  the  yellow  and  white  martin.  Eng- 
land  was  one  of  the  most  profusely  wooded  countries, 
acre  for  acre,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  martin 
now  was  a  very  rare  animal.  The  rabbit  was  very 
common  now  in  some  of  the  .Egean  Isles.  The  ancient 
Greeks  referred  to  the  hare  ;  in  those  days  the  martin 
was  employed  as  a  cat.  Our  cat  was  not  employed  until 
a  short  time  before  the  Christian  Era  as  a  mouse  killer. 
He  had  heard  many  people  speak  of  the  common  Nor- 
way rat  as  belonging  to  prehistoric  times.  There  was  a 
gentleman  in  Plymouth  who  did  send  him  a  quantity  of 
black  rats,  and  he  desired  to  give  his  acknowledgments, 
not  knowing  his  name.  There  had  been  some  specula- 
tions as  to  whether  the  presence  of  rats  might  not  be 
connected  with  prehistoric  superstitions.  In  one  prehis- 
toric mass  of  burnt  deposit  he  himself  found  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  common  water  rat.  He  wondered 
how  they  got  there,  but  after  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  he  found  a  polecat's  tooth.  That 
animal  had  made  this  place  its  home,  and  fed  its  young 
on  the  rats.  But  for  that  discovery  he  might  have  been 
betrayed  into  making  a  rash  speculation. 


The  Cuckoo. — From  my  bedroom  window  on  the 
evening  of  August  4,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine 
young  cuckoo  come  and  aliglit  upon  the  rails  of  my 
little  garden,  about  20  feet  from  where  I  was  sitting. 
Believing  that  all  the  cuckoos  had  leit  England  for 
some  time  past,  I  was  casting  in  my  mind,  *' Could 
it  be  a  cuckoo  ?"  when  all  doubt  was  at  once  removed 
by  a  little  Haisne  (hedge-sparrow)  coming  to  feed  it, 
and  the  sight  was  not  a  little  strange  of  so  small  a 
bird  feeding  one  I  don't  know  how  many  times  its 
own  size.  In  so  doing  the  foster  mother  had  to  stretch 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  leg  and  frame  to  be  anything 
like  on  a  level  with  this  giant  offspring.  Never 
having  seen  a  cuckoo  so  close  at  hand  before,  I  was 
careful  to  nDtice  it  well,  and  it  gave  me  ample  oppor- 
tunity, having  kept  its  position  more  than  half  an 
hour.  The  whole  frame  of  the  bird  wa?  covered  with 
feathers  of  a  rich  glossy  brown,  crossed  from  side  to 
side  wiih  bars  of  a  much  deeper  colour.  The  head 
had  a  mixture  of  brown  and  white  feathers,  the  brown 
greatly  predominating.  The  bill  I  thought  small  for 
so  large  a  bird,  and  the  movement  of  the  jaw 
opening  and  shutting,  suggested  to  me  that  the 
bird  was  uttering  some  sound  ;  and  so  it  was,  as 
I  understood  from  one  whose  hearing  was  better 
than  my  own.  I  had  always  been  taught  and 
always  believed  that  the  cuckoo— the  real  mother- 
took  no  further  care  of  its  offspring  than  to  deposit 
the  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  small  bird  where  there 
was  hardly  room  for  expansion  to  the  full  size  ;  but  I 
have  been  led  to  think  this  idea  incorrect.  In  June 
last  I  saw  an  old  cuckoo  alight  on  a  stump  in  a  hedge 
not  25  yards  from  where  I  was  sitting,  and  where  I 
now  am.  It  seemed  to  be  noticing  somethinglow  down 
in  the  hedge,  and  all  at  once  plumped  down  to  the 
bottom,  for  there  was  a  shard  there  (a  gap),  and  my 
friend  remained  there  just  about  two  seconds  j  then 
away  it  flew— sonie  one  was  coming.     In  about  a 


fortnight  afterwards  I  saw  the  young  cuckoo  flying 
from  stump  to  stump.  There  was  not  time  in  those 
two  seconds  I  have  described  for  the  old  one  to  have 
dropped  the  egg  ;  nor,  if  there  had  been,  for  the 
young  bird  to  be  hatched  and  Hedged  before  I  saw  it 
Hying  from  stump  to  stump  (a  fortnight).  Can  any 
one  give  a  word  to  enlighten?  Thomas  Reed,  Flaxhy, 
Gloiicestcrsh  ire. 


PLANT  HOUSES, 
Plant  Stove. — It  is  now  time  to  give  such  treat- 
ment to  stove  plants  generally  that  require  a  rest  for 
some  time  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  as  will 
induce  slower  growth  with  maturation  and  solidifying 
of  the  wood.  This  should  be  brought  about  by  keep- 
ing the  atmosphere  somewhat  drier,  yet  not  such  an 
absence  of  moisture  as  to  cause  that  dry,  arid  con- 
dition of  the  air  to  which  plants  are  sometimes 
subjected,  but  which  is  always  more  or  less  injurious 
in  its  consequence.  More  air  should  also  be  given 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  buthere  again  the  exces- 
sive quantity  frequently  admitted  must  be  avoided, 
as  it  has  a  sitniUr  effect  in  drying  up  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  too  much,  and  through  which,  where 
practised,  it  generally  follows  that  red-spider,  thrips, 
and  other  insect  pests  that  revel  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
on  plants,  reduced  to  a  languid  state  by  the  treatment 
above  referred  to,  are  even  more  plentiful  through  the 
autumn  than  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  season.  Less 
shading  should  also  be  used,  so  as  to  inure  such 
plantF,  particularly  flowering  subjects,  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun.  Considerably  less  water  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  roots,  the  restriction  here  advised 
being  more  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  plants  under  treatment.  Evergreen 
subjects  should  never  by  any  means  be  allowed  to 
flag  for  want  of  moisture  at  the  roo^  where  this 
occurs  injury  more  or  less  is  the  result ;  if  carried  so 
far  as  to  prostrate  the  energies  of  the  plants  seriously, 
it  inducts  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  roots  and 
results  in  a  stunted  condition  of  the  top  growth. 
Deciduous  things  of  a  free-rooting  character  will  bear 
to  have  water  withheld  until  the  leaves  flag  consider- 
ably, then  apply  a  moderate  quantity,  such  as  will 
freshen  them  up,  yet  not  so  much  as  will  moisten  the 
soil  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  free 
growth  such  as  required  early  in  the  season  ;  giving 
no  more  until  the  plants  again  flag,  when  repeat  the 
application  as  before.  This  gradually  stops  any  fur- 
ther considerable  extension  of  shoot  and  leaf  growth. 
The  temperature  during  the  day  whilst  this  ripening 
process  is  going  on  may  be  somewhat  reduced, 
keeping  it  comparatively  lower  during  the  night,  but  not 
so  as  to  arrest  growth  by  chilling  it.  The  treatment 
that  stove  plants  are  often  subjected  to  with  a  view  to 
stop  growth  and  ripen  them  up  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  not  only  as  ill  calculated  to  effect  the  desired 
object  as  it  well  can  be,  but  it  inflicts  serious  injury. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  plants  of  this 
description  removed  to  houses  where  the  temperature  is 
much  lower,  or  in  other  cases  for  the  heat  in  the  stove 
to  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  stagnate  growth  completely 
in  place  of  effecting  the  ripening  process,  in  which 
case  instead  of  the  leaves  and  wood  becoming  firm 
and  solidified,  with  the  buds  plump  and  ripe,  the 
whole  energies  of  the  plants  are  at  once  reduced  to  a 
state  of  forced  inaction,  from  which,  if  they  survive  the 
winter,  they  come  out  so  enfeebled  that  when  cut  back 
and  again  started,  the  growth  they  make  is  of  the 
weakest  possible  description.  Light,  warmth,  a  drier 
state  of  the  roots,  with  a  reduction  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  are  collective  essential  conditions  in 
preparing  plants  for  rest.  Such  individual  plants  of 
Bougainvillea,  AUamanda,  Clerodendron  fragrans, 
Rondeletia,  Dipladenia,  Gardenia,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinen- 
sis, Ixora,  Scutellaria  Mociniania,  with  Dichorisandra 
mosaica,  Aphelandra  cristata,  and  Luculia  gratissima, 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  on  flowering  as  late  in  the 
season  as  possible,  should  either  be  moved  to  a  separate 
compartment,  or  if  such  is  not  available,  put  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  receive  less 
air,  with  more  moisture  to  and  about  them  than  the 
plants  that  are  being  ripened  off.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  yet  use  the  syringe  to  such  sul'jects  as  the 
above,  to  keep  down  the  yellow  thrips  and 
red  spider.  Caladiums  that  were  started 
early  into  growth,  and  that  now  show  signs  of  going 
to  rest,  should  be  gradually  dried  off,  but  still  kept 
where  they  will  have  sufficient  warmth.  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes  that  have  done  flowering  ought  not  to 
be  thrust  away  in  out-of-the-way  corners  whilst  their 
leaves  have  any  vitality  in  them,  or  left  in  cold 
houses  ;  they  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  full  sun- 
light, where  they  will  receive  enough  heat  to  effect 
the  maturity  of  both  tops  and  bulbs.     For  this  end 


they  must  not  be  sufieved  to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots,  as 
if  the  tops  are  killed  down,  instead  of  being  gradually 
ripened  ofl",  the  tubers  suffer  proportionately.  Plants 
of  the  above  that  have  been  grown  for  late  flowering 
should  have  sufficient  heat  and  moisture  to  prolong 
their  bloom  as  late  as  can  be.  Tyd?sas,  for  a  like 
purpose,  if  well  attended  to,  will  keep  on  flowering 
far  into  the  autumn.  The  different  varieties  of  highly 
coloured  Draceenas,  now  so  much  used  for  the  decora- 
tion of  conservatories  during  the  summer  months, 
muit  not  be  left  in  such  places  too  long,  should 
the  nights  come  cold  and  chilly.  A  very  common 
practice  with  large  specimens  of  these  when  so  em- 
ployed, and  they  have  got  at  all  bare  of  leaves  near 
the  base,  is  to  cut  them  up  for  propagation  when  moved 
from  their  summer  quarters ;  when  this  is  contemplated, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a  cool  house  until 
halt  the  vitality  is  chilled  out  of  them,  or  they  will  strike 
indifferently.  If  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  when  headed  down,  every  bit  of  the  old 
hard  stem  will  strike  cut  into  pieces  abDut  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  sand  in  pots  or  pans,  sufficiently 
drained  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat ;  having  no  leaves  to 
evaporate  moisture,  they  do  not  require  covering  with 
a  bell  or  propagating  glass,  but  will  root  and  form 
shoots  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  ; 
the  tops  of  the  plants  with  leaves  attached  will  need 
confining  under  a  propagating  glass.  Every  encourage- 
ment should  now  be  given  to  Bouvardias  for  winter 
flowering;  to  induce  a  bushy  growth,  stop  the  shoots 
of  all  that  are  wanted  to  bloom  later  on,  leaving  entire 
those  for  flowering  early  ;  if  requred  to  come  in  soon 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  stove,  or  other  struc- 
ture, where  they  will  receive  a  brisk  heat  of  70'^  or  75° 
during  the  night,  with  a  corresponding  rise  for  the  day, 
accompanied  by  plenty  of  light,  anj  sufficient  moisture 
to  keep  them  on  flowering  freely.    T.  Baiiies. 

Orchids. — In  treating  of  imported  Cattleyas  and 
Lzelias  (for  one  class  runs  so  nearly  into  the  other,  as  in 
some  cases  to  make  it  hard  to  determine  them)  the  re- 
marks made  in  reference  to  them  will  also  in  like  manner 
apply  to  such  things  as  Schomburgkias,  many  of  the 
Epidendrums,  Arpopbyliums,  Brassavolas,  &:. ;  those 
that  generally  have  stout,  firm,  and  long  bulbs,  termi- 
nating with  (rom  one  to  three  leaves  on  the  top  of  the 
stems.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  bulbs,  which 
are  small,  and  carry  only  a  single  lea*,  are  produced 
so  close  to  those  of  previous  years' growths  that  the 
plants  assume  a  very  neat  and  compact  evergreen 
appearance.  When  any  of  these  of  the  latter  class 
are  obtained  immediately  after  importation,  the  leaves 
are  almost  invariably  absent,  the  smaller  bulb  sections 
appearing  in  this  respect  to  be  less  able  to  bear  a 
lengthened  period  of  close  packing,  and  an  absence  of 
moisture,  than  many  of  those  of  tlie  long  bulb  species. 
In  removing  them  from  tlie  sterns  and  trunks  of  trees 
on  which  they  have  in  most  cases  been  growing  at 
home,  the  damage  and  injury  done  to  the  roots  is 
such  that  the  plants  in  many  instances  are  considerably 
weakened  before  they  are  packed  for  the  sea  voyage, 
and  then  with  the  absence  of  light  and  moisture,  or 
other  sudden  changes  to  which  they  may  bs  subjected, 
a  great  number  arrive  in  what  is  described  as  "'poor 
condition" — a  phrase  conveying  a  deal  of  meaning, 
whilst  many  others  have  quite  succumbed  to_the  treat- 
ment they  have  received.  All  the  dwarf-growing 
species  are  the  better  for  being  fastened  on  blocks,  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  roots  they  will  have, 
with  just  a  small  piece  of  moss  laid  under  the  plant. 
Do  not  cut  the  plants  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
number  of  them,  as  it  often  happens  that  in  so  doing 
many  of  the  pieces  die  oflf  altogether,  whilst  those  that 
do  live  have  less  of  vital  power,  so  that  instead  of 
bringing  a  gain,  such  an  operation  in  many  cases  re- 
sults in  a  positive  loss.  When  they  have  started  freely 
on  the  blocks,  and  some  of  the  back  eyes  are  showing 
signs  of  growing  and  rooting,  the  knife  may  then  be 
used,  partially  severing  the  rhizome  at  the  first,  then 
after  a  week  or  two  cutting  right  through.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  bad  practice  to  use  the  knife  at  ali,  and  should 
only  be  resorted  to  where  the  increase  of  stock  is  a 
matter  of  first  importance,  and  the  exigencies  of  trade 
demand  it.  Hang  the  blocks,  with  the  plants  fastened 
to  them,  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  Cattleya-hou^e. 
Syringe  them  regularly  twice  a  day,  keeping  them  at 
first  a  little  closer  than  is  to  be  recommended  for 
established  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
a  little  more  shade.  It  is  rather  trying  at  times  to 
carry  out  precise  instructions,  more  especially  when 
only  one  or  two  houses  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
these  plants  ;  and  since  so  much  has  to  be  left  to  the 
control  and  management  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conveniences  and 
opportunities  are  of  a  very  limited  order,  such 
suggestions  must  be  carried  out  so  far  as  the  means  at 
command  will  permit.  Lcelia  albida,  autumnalis,  and 
furfuracea,  Cattleya  citrina,  &c.,  should  be  hung  in 
the  Odontoglossum-house,  these  requiring  less  heat 
than  the  majority  of  the  others.  As  soon  as  the 
breaks  and  roots  have  pushed  freely  away,  more  air 
must  be  given,  and  the  shading  not  allowed  to  re- 
main on  so  long.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants 
will  often  in  one  season  assume  such  a  healthy 
and    vigorous    appearance    that   they   will    appear 
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to  be  more  satisfactory  than  many  that  have 
been  in  the  collection  for  several  years.  The 
white  scale,  to  which  they  are  all  more  or  less  subject, 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  careful  and  regular  sponging, 
using  a  little  soft  soap  in  the  water,  and  a  few  drops 
of  turpentine  mixed  in  with  it.  The  species  having 
bulbs  a  foot  or  more  in  length  cannot  be  managed  so 
well  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  them  abou^  and  also  of  fixing  them 
on  the  sides  of  the  houses,  or  suspending  them  from 
the  roof.  These  should  be  fixed  in  pots,  crocked 
nearly  up  to  the  rim,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
peat  and  moss  used ;  when,  however,  the  roots  have 
started  away,  a  little  more  must  be  added.  These  at 
first  will  be  benefited  with  an  occasional  syringing.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  breaks  have  pushed  up,  and 
the  leaves  so  bursted  that  the  water  would  lodge  in 
them,  it  must  be  discontinued,  otherwise  many  of  the 
new  shoots  will  be  liable  to  rot  off,  often  causing  the  loss 
of  the  entire  plant.  If  the  Cattleyas,  &c.,  are  received 
late  in  the  autumn  or  during  the  winter  raoqths,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  those  that  are  to  remain  in  the  Cat- 
tleya-house  a  start  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  East  India- 
house,  whilst  those  which  will  belong  properly  speak- 
ing to  the  Odontoglossum-house  should  be  hung  for 
awhile  in  the  house  devoted  to  the  Cattleyas,  the 
object,  of  course,  being  to  give  them  a  little  extra 
encouragement  when  first  pushing  into  growth. 
W,  Sivan,  FaUowfidd. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC, 
This  is  now  the  bu5y  season  fur  propagating  a  stock  of 
all  the  bedding  plants  for  next  year's  display  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  take 
notes  from  time  to  time  of  those  kinds  that  are  best 
suited  for  the  place  and  the  arrangements  required, 
and  any  sorts  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
after  a  fair  trial  miy  b^  discarded,  and  improved 
kinds  encouraged.  Tnere  are  so  many  fine  things  now 
that  only  the  most  effective  should  be  used  ;  but  in 
some  places  with  limited  means  and  large  require- 
ments, time  is  necessary  before  a  sufficient  stock  of 
improved  varieties  of  the  usual  bedding  plants  can  be 
got  up.  We  commence  with  the  variegated  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  as  they  take  longer  time  to  root, 
and  finish  with  the  Z  jnals,  all  of  which  are  propagated 
in  the  full  sun  without  glass.  More  delicate-growing 
things  root  better  in  a  higher  temperature,  and  require 
the  protection  of  glass  frames  or  pits  ;  such  plants 
as  Altemantheras,  Coleu^,  Iresines,  Heliotropes,  &c., 
succeed  best  with  a  little  bottom-heat.  In  taking  ofTf 
cuttings,  some  care  is  required,  so  that  the  beauty  of 
the  beds  is  not  materially  interfered  with.  Attend  to 
climbers  and  all  strong-growing  plants  in  exposed 
places,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  broken  over  by  the  wind 
if  not  looked  after  in  time.  Weeds  are  always  very 
troublesome  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  therefore, 
keep  the  hoe  going  at  every  available  opportunity. 
Garden  walks,  too,  generally  become  full  of  weeds 
after  showery  weather.  It  is  hopeless  work  to  hand- 
pick,  and  breaking  up  the  walk  is  not  desirable  after 
this  time.  A  dressing  of  salt  is  by  far  the  easiest 
mode  of  keeping  them  under  ;  and,  considering  the 
labour  that  it  saves,  the  cost  is  but  trifling.  Grass 
lawns  still  require  frequent  mowing  and  sweeping  to 
keep  them  in  good  order.  Titos.  Blair,  Shrub/and 
Park,  August  21, 

FRUIT  HOUSES, 
Melons. — The  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has 
been  unfavourable  to  Melons  in  all  stages,  particularly 
where  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity.  I^ook  well 
to  the  top  and  bottom  heat  unii!  we  have  a  change  to 
brighter  days  and  a  drier  atmosphere,  otherwise  defici- 
ency of  flavour  will  follow,  and  canker  will  show 
itself  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  The  best  remedy  in 
each  case  is  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  with  free  venti- 
lation, a  liberal  use  of  quicklime  about  the  parts 
aflected,  and  careful  watering,  which  should  be  per- 
formed early  in  the  day.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames 
heated  with  fermenting  materials  only  will  well  repay 
a  little  extra  attention  to  the  linings  and  covering  up 
at  night.  Keep  the  young  growths  well  thinned  out, 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  amongst  the  leaves  ; 
ventilate  early,  and  counteract  the  effects  of  dull 
weather  by  shutting  up  with  as  little  moisture  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  plants.  Push  on 
late  plants  which  have  not  set  their  fruit  ;  if  in  pots, 
with  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  the  syringe  may  be  used 
freely  until  the  blossoms  show  signs  of  opening,  when 
treatment  reconrimended  for  early  Melons  may  be  fol- 
lowed.   H\  Coli'nian,  Easlnor, 

Vines. — Look  over  ripe  Grapes  for  decaying 
berries,  and  stop  all  laterals  sufficiently  close  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  foliage  and  the 
glass.  If  the  mild,  showery,  sunless  weather  con- 
tinues, a  little  warmth  from  the  hot  water  pipes,  with 
plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  will  be  of  service.  Shut 
it  off  before  nighl-,  and  maintain  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  56°  to  60°.  Winter  Grapes— this  year  later 
than  usual— will  also  require  fire  heat  to  hasten  the 
maturation  of  the  fruit  and  wood  by  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  and  30  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of 


the  fruit  when  removed  to  the  Grape-room.  If 
lifting,  or  partial  lifting  and  relaying  the  roots  of 
Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  is  contem- 
phted,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  work  over, 
as  Vines  lifted  before  the  leaves  fall  form  new  root- 
lets at  once  ;  and  if  they  have  the  advantage 
of  an  undisturbed  inside  border,  be  it  ever  so  narrow, 
a  crop  of  fruit  next  season  may  be  relied  on.  We  are 
now  cuttitig  a  full  crop  of  Hambros,  2  lb.  to  4  lb.  per 
bunch,  from  Vine?  so  treated  in  October  last.  Readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  btlag  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  mode  of  procedure,  repetition  is 
here  unnecessary.  Secure  good  drainage  and  use 
turfy  loam,  clay,  or  garden  refuse,  burnt  with  wood, 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one,  with  a  sprmkltng  of 
crushed  bones  or  old  lime  rubbish.  If  manure  is  used 
it  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  as  a  mulching,  to  be 
washed  in  by  autumn  rains.  Gradually  shorten  back 
the  laterals  where  Muscats  are  ripening,  but  keep 
plenty  of  foliage  all  over  the  house  to  protect  the 
delicate  berries  from  being  injured  by  the  sun,  as 
Grapes,  if  allowed  time,  always  colour  and  finish 
best  under  a  good  canopy  of  foliage.  Lay  in  a  good 
supply  of  turf  for  future  use.  Take  it  off  thin  and 
stack  in  narrow  ridgts  with  a  covering  of  thatch  or 
boards  for  throwing  off  the  wet.    W,  Coleman. 

Figs. — Cease  to  syringe  the  trees  or  otherwise  use 
it  abcut  the  house  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  to 
improve  its  character  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
iiilluence  of  sunshine  and  air  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
whenever  circumstances  demand  it,  apply  sufficient 
fire-heat  to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  warm  and  dry, 
and  in  constant  circulation  by  means  of  giving  a  little 
air  at  the  apex  of  the  house.  This  kind  of  treatment 
will  greatly  tend  to  help  forward  maturation  in  the 
shoots,  and  make  success  more  reliable  the  subsequent 
year  ;  also  let  the  terminal  shoots  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  tree  be  allowed  to  rise  in  near  proximity 
to  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  become  well  hardened. 
This  matter  is  very  important  in  the  case  of  trees 
which  are  to  be  subjected  to  early  forcing  operations. 
When  trees  are  forced  in  pots,  and  these  are  already 
placed  outdoor?,  see  that  no  lack  of  attention  is 
required  ;  those  trees  should  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  weak  manure-water  on  every  occasion  when  water- 
ing is  necessary.  A  good  second  crop  of  Figs  in 
houses  which  have  been  assisted  by  artificial  means  is 
at  all  times  a  certair-ty  at  this  season,  and  now  that 
such  a  scarcity  of  other  seasonable  kinds  of  fruit  exist 
it  will  be  invaluable.  Continue  the  treatment  as 
before  advised  to  those  trees  where  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing. Keep  the  red-spider  in  check,  where  it  abounds, 
by  frequent  syringings,  and  supply  copious  waterings 
at  the  roots  of  trees  under  such  conditions.  G.  T. 
Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey, 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 
Such  seasons  as  the  present  and  others  of  a  similar 
character  that  have  preceded  it,  show  how  little  de- 
pendence there  is  to  be  placed  in  obtaining  crops  of 
the  choicer  kinds  of  wall-fruit  unless  better  means  of 
protection  than  we  now  have  can  be  devised  to  screen 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  such  weather  as  pre- 
vailed during  April  and  May.  From  all  quarters  the 
same  reports  come  of  the  almost  utter  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  in  many  instances  giving  deplorable  accounts 
of  the  condition  of  the  trees,  thus  showing  how  in- 
eflicient  are  the  appliances  in  use  in  most  gardens. 
The  only  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  have  seen 
on  open  walls  this  year  is  at  Sudbourne  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  where  there  is  a  wide  glass 
coping  from  which  I  was  informed  nets  had  been  sus- 
pended, and  the  two  combined  appear  all  that  is 
requisite,  for  the  situation  is  a  bleak  and  ex- 
posed one  ;  but  possibly  the  frosts  were  less  severe 
there  owing  to  the  near  proximity  of  the  place 
to  the  German  Ocean.  If  those  who  have  their 
walls  protected  in  a  similar  manner  would  state 
what  the  efiect  has  been  during  the  past  season, 
much  good  might  be  derived  from  it,  as  the  trial  has 
been  a  severe  one,  and  such,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  will 
not  occur  again  for  many  years.  Serious  as  the  total 
loss  of  fruit  i',  the  injured  state  of  the  trees  is  much 
more  so,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  them  round 
again,  or  to  replace  such  as  are  already  established. 
That  much  replanting  will  have  to  be  done  this 
autumn  is  only  too  apparent,  and  no  time  should  be 
lest  in  laying  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  soil  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  be  fully  prepared  when  the  season 
arrives  for  getting  them  in.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  good  turfy  loam,  used  wtthoui:  any  addition 
whatever,  as  then  it  always  remains  in  a  clean  healthy 
condition  for  the  roots  to  feed  on,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  were  any  vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaf- 
soil  or  anything  of  that  kind,  incorporated  with  it. 
By  getting  it  carted  and  chopped  up  thus  early,  the 
grassy  and  more  fibry  part:;  will  have  time 
to  decompose,  and,  beyond  this,  It  cannot  well 
be  too  fresh,  especially  when  portions  of  the 
old  border  have  to  be  mixed  in  with  it. 
The  genial  growing  weather  we  have  lately  had  has 
caused  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  young  wood,  much 
I  more  so  than  is  usual  at  this  season,  which  will  peceE- 


sitate  a  close  watch  being  kept  to  see  that  the  liga- 
tures of  fresh-budded  trees  do  not  become  too  tight 
and  cut  into  the  bark,  or  become  buried  in  the  same, 
as.  when  that  is  the  case,  their  removal  becomes  a 
difficult  matter  without  doing  irreparable  injury. 
Grafts,  too,  from  the  fast  growth  they  are  making, 
and  consequent  large  amount  of  leaf  surface 
exposed  to  the  winds,  which  usually  prevail  with 
great  force  soon  after  this  season,  will  run  much  risk 
of  being  blown  out  unless  securely  tied  to  stout  sticks; 
made  fast  to  the  branches  on  which  the  scions  have 
been  inserted,  or  stuck  in  the  ground  in  the  case  of 
those  worked  low,  as  is  usually  done  on  maiden  stocks 
of  such  things  as  Apples  and  Pears.  All  fruit-bearing 
trees  of  these  should  now  have  the  young  wood 
stopped  close  back,  except  the  leading  shoots,  and  such 
as  may  be  required  for  furnishing  vacant  spaces,  and 
these  should  at  once  be  trained  to  their  proper  posi- 
tions, as  they  are  more  pliable  at  this  sea- 
son than  at  any  other  time.  The  present  year 
has  been  anything  but  favourable  for  the  early 
maturing  of  Grapes  on  open  walls,  and  yet  with  atten- 
tion and  a  fine  autumn,  good  fruit  may  yet  be  ob- 
tained, which,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  all  other 
kinds,  will  be  found  more  than  usually  acceptable. 
If  the  same  care  in  thinning  the  bunches  and  training 
and  stopping  the  Vines  were  bestowed  on  these  as  is 
generally  afforded  to  those  under  glass,  they  would 
not  only  ripen  much  earlier,^but  the  fruit  would  be  of 
far  better  quality  than  it  is  possible  for  it  to  become 
when  crowded  together  in  the  way  it  usually  is  when 
left  to  itself,  as  may  readily  be  seen  at  any  time  when 
a  bunch  happens  to  set  imperfectly.  Mildew  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  this  time,  but  is  easily 
destroyed  by  applying  dry  flowers  of  sulphur  early  in 
the  morning,  while  the  leaves  are  damp  from  dew, 
or  it  may  be  syringed  on,  by  mixing  it  in  water  and 
keeping  it  well  stirred  during  the  operation,  to  pre- 
vent it  settling  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
better,  however,  when  used  in  this  way,  to  get  it  in 
the  liquid  form,  in  which  state  it  may  be  got  from  any 
chemist,  under  the  name  of  pentasulphide  of  calcium, 
a  wineglass'ul  of  which  is  sufficient  for  four  gallons  of 
water,  y.  Sht/'pani. 


NO    FRUIT. 

^.CKUV^.— Somewhere  in  Kent.  Present,  Po.mona,  iakitix 
a  somcw/iiii  fruitless  survey  0/  a  Plum  orchard. 
To  her  enter  Puer,  reading  the  Gaudeners' 
Chronicle, 

Puer.  I  say,  you  know  such  a  sell  is  too  bad  ! 

Pomona.         Can't  help  it,  my  dear  lad. 

Piter.  What!  you  a  goddess,  and  can't  "square"  the 

seasons  ? 
Pomona.        There  may  be  other  reasons. 
Puer.  Walker  !    A  nice  look-out  !     No  Apricots  ! 
Pomona.         Lasi  season  you  had  lots. 
Piur.  Can't  live  on  last  year's  fruit.    Then,   scarce  a 

Cherry  ! 
Pomona.        Spring  wmds  are  nipping,  very. 
Puer.  Oh,  blow  the  winds  !    A  paucity  of  Peaches  ! 
Pomona.         The  prospect  patience  teaches. 
Puer.  Gammon  !    Then  Nectarines  are  non-existent  ! 
Pomona.         Boreas  was  so  persistent. 
Puer.  Old  Boreas  is  a  bore,  and  you're— a  muff! 
Pomona.         Currants  were  quantum  suff. 
Puer.    I  say,  no  "  shop."     Latin  in  the  X'acation  ! 
Pomona.         Excuse  nie  a  quotation  ! 
Puer.    It  all  comes  beastly  hard  upon  us  fellows. 

Pomona.         A  fine  crop  of  Morellos 

Puer.   Insult  to  injury.     Worse  than  Crabs  or  Sloes. 

Pomona.         Goosegog's  -you  had  heaps  of  those. 

Puer.   Rut  hang  it,  we're  to  have  no  Apples.     Fancy  ! 

Pomona.         Apples  are  always  "chancey." 

Puer.  Look  hfre,  Pomona,  no  more  larks  next  year. 

Pomona.         I'll  do  my  best,  no  fear. 

Puer.  You  and  Vertumnus  ought  to  square  llie  orchard. 

Pomona.         If  Phcebus  will  not  scorch  hard — 

Puer.   Even  with  Plums  and  Pears  we'd  be  content. 

Pomona.         Well,  you  see  Parliament — 

Puer.   Oh,  one  expects  short-commons  from  the  Tories. 

Pomona.         O  ttmpora  !     O  mores  ! 

Puer.  An  autumn  without  fruit  's  a  rummy  season. 

Pomona.         Ills  haunt  a  good  Plum  season. 

Puer.  The  deuce  Ihey  do  !  What  do  you  mean  by  "ills?" 

Pomona.         Stomachic  pains  and  pills  ! 

Puer.    )ust  you  send  Plums  next  year  ;  I'll  risk  the  rest  — 

Pomona.         Well,  well,  I'll  do  my  best. 

l^Exit  PUER,  munching  an  unripe  ivindfall. 
— Punch. 

The  Service  Tree. — A  tree,  says  a  homely 
French  proverb,  earns  its  living,  and  so  the  Walnut, 
the  Apple,  or  Service-berry  is  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  Wheat  and  the  Barley  undisturbed.  The  Walnut 
gives  a  most  valuable  crop,  besides  supplying  the 
grower  with  oil,  whilst  the  Apple  is  sold  for  cyder ; 
and  of  the  fruit  of  the  Service- berry  is  made  an 
excellent  drink,  something  like  cyder,  for  his 
own  use.  It  is  called  here  (in  Anjou)  the  sorbier, 
or  lormier^  and  its  wood  makes  excellent  walking- 
stick?.  The  rich  foliage  of  these  trees,  drooping  low 
over  the  waving  corn,  has  a  beautiful  effect,  and  I 
have  seen  some  Wheat-fields  planted  with  them  as 
thickly  as  an  orchard.  "  ./  Year  in  IVesttm  Frana;" 
by  M,  Bcthani'Edivards, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
TUESMV,       Aug.  =S  {  ■''g^fi'  »"■'  ■'"'"  ^''°"  ^'  ""=  ABrkultural 
WKI>N«DAV,  Aug.  =5  {It„4f,Tha„.^  Floral    a„d   Hortlcmiural 
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Fridav, 


{Bishop  Auckland  Flower  Show. 
Sandy  and  District  Horticultural  Society's 
Show. 


IF  difficulty  and  failure  furnish  at  once 
stimuli  and  opportunities  to  those  who 
know  how  to  use  them,  then  have  the  Cultiva- 
tors OF  Fruit  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves.  Never,  perhaps,  has 
the  failure  of  fruits  in  the  open  air  been  more 
general,  or  so  complete.  A  crop  of  any  kind 
of  superior  fruit  is  about  as  rare  as  a  white 
swallow,  and,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  causes 
that  have  produced  or  preserved  such  crops,  we 
call  them  accidental  escapes  from  the  cruelly 
destructive  range  of  the  spring  frosts.  No 
doubt,  however,  a  good  deal  might  be  learned 
by  considering  all  the  facts  of  those  fortunate 
escapes.  Truth  is  easier  learned  in  units  than 
in  masses  ;  it  is  more  manageable,  and  also 
more  clear,  when  looked  at  in  single  factors. 
Two  facts  seem  to  account  for  the  general 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop  of  1S77— a  mild  winter 
and  a  severe  spring.  The  first  prepared  the 
trees  for  failure  ;  the  second  completed  the 
work  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  progress 
all  the  winter.  For  whatever  theories  may  be 
adopted  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  sap, 
no  one  will  deny  that  its  abnormal  activity  out 
of  season  is  a  source  at  once  of  weakness  and  of 
danger  to  all  plants,  specially  so  to  deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  their  produce.  Unnatural  heat 
is  thus  as  real  a  source  of  danger  as  unseason- 
able cold.  Unfortunately,  both  are  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  cultivators,  though  not 
wholly  so.  Unseasonable  growths  may  be 
checked  by  cultural  expedients,  such  as  a 
skilful  choice  of  soils  to  suit  localities,  thorough 
drainage,  root-pruning,  frequent  transplanting, 
&c. ;  and  spring  severities  may  be  somewhat 
softened  by  permanent  shelters  or  temporary 
protection.  The  science  of  root-culture  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy.  When 
it  is  better  understood,  cultivators  will  be  the 
better  able  to  control  or  modify  cUmatal  force 
and  influence.  Top  culture  can  but  affect 
chiefly  the  forms  of  growth,  not  its  times  and 
issues.  The  difference  is  immense ;  for,  if  by 
any  means,  and  to  any  considerable  extent,  cul- 
tivators can  control  seasons  of  growth  and  of 
flowering,  they  could  almost  command  crops  of 
fruit.  Already  cultivators  can  produce  fruit  or 
wood  buds  at  pleasure  by  advancing  a  long 
step  and  opening  or  keeping  them  closed  at  will ; 
their  power  over  crops  would  be  almost  abso- 
lute. Some  measures  of  such  power  may  yet 
be  attained  by  cultivators  through  means  of  root 
culture. 

More  and  better  use  might  also  be  made  of 
shelter  as  a  means  of  saving  our  fruit  crops 
from  destruction.  Shelter  has  a  many-sided 
influence  over  vegetation.  As  popularly  under- 
stood, it  means  keeping  out  a  measure  of  cold. 
But  shelter  and  shade  are  often  inseparably 
linked  together,  and  shade  mostly  shuts  out  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat.  It  is  through  the 
skilful  use  of  shelter  or  protective  expedients  in 
this  double  sense  that  safety  for  fruit  crops  may 
be  found.  For  comparatively  few  crops  perish 
through  extreme  cold.  It  is  the  frost  and  the 
sun  between  them,  heat  and  cold  rapidly  alter- 
nating, and  the  extreme  difference  between  the 
two  that  wreck  the  fruit  crops  in  the  open  air. 
tModify  the  energy  of  the  one  by  shelter  and 
that  of  the  other  by  shade — and  just  to  the 


extent  that  we  are  able  to  do  either  or  both 
without  violating  the  laws  of  vegetable  vitality, 
we  provide  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  an 
annual  crop  of  fruit ;  and,  besides,  the  two  con- 
ditions of  failure,  a  mild,  growing  winter  and  a 
severe  spring  with  late  frosts,  do  not  always  go 
or  run  in  couples  :  going  or  coming  alone  they 
are  the  more  easily  met  and  mastered.  "  Try 
again"  always  has,  and  ever  will  be,  the  culti- 
vator's brave  words  to  failure.  Success  may 
crown  fresh  efforts  put  forth  with  more  skill  and 
over  larger  areas  ;  clearer  notions  of  the  causes 
of  failure,  and  of  the  exceptional  successes,  that 
are  always  formed  every  year,  may  also  yet 
enable  us  to  avoid  the  former  and  command 
the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  recent  failures — for  this  is 
the  second  bad  year  in  succession — the  times 
are  propitious  for  a  great  extension  and  im- 
provement in  fruit  cultivation.  Public  taste 
may  be  said  to  have  got  into  a  fruit  groove ; 
consumption  is  daily  increasing  and  prices 
rising.  Home  supplies  are  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand.  About  six  millions  are 
paid  annually  for  foreign  fruits  ;  almost  two 
millions  of  which  are  expended  on  Apples, 
Pears,  and  other  hardy  fruits,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  might  be  grown  at  home.  The  nation 
is'not  only  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  this  capital, 
but  the  loss  of  wage  to  the  labouring  classes  is 
probably  at  least  threefold  the  amount  paid  for 
the  foreign  fruit.  This  estimate  is  probably  far 
under  the  truth  :  it  is  found  that  for  every  acre 
withdrawn  from  agricultural  production  and 
devoted  to  horticulture,  the  money  expended  in 
wages  is  multiplied  by  ten  or  more.  Assuming, 
for  mere  lucidity  of  statement,  that  the  cost  of 
labour  per  acre  on  farms  is  ten  pounds  per 
acre,  that  in  gardens  is  at  least  twenty  pounds — 
it  may,  indeed,  often  rise  to  three  times  that 
amount.  On  this  ground  alone,  the  extension 
of  fruit  culture  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
national  importance.  It  multiplies  manifold 
the  amount  of  capital.  Labour  is  but  capital  in 
an  active  form,  invested  in  the  land.  The  value 
of  the  produce  is  also  so  much  enhanced,  that 
the  capital  invested  in  fruit-growing  pays  better 
than  other  kind  of  earth  culture. 

Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  land  to  be 
devoted  to  fruit  growing  ;  thousands  of  square 
acres  of  poor  meadow  land,  that  hardly  pay  for 
mowing,  and  on  which  the  poor  beasts  doomed 
to  roam  over  them  lose  rather  than  gain  flesh  ; 
poor  plantations,  so  neglected  as  hardly  to 
grow  a  sapling,  large  enough  to  cover  "  fur,"  or 
hide  a  feather ;  commons,  brown  with  barren- 
ness, or  gay  with  golden  furze  or  pink  heather 
by  the  mile  ;  railway  embankments,  long  and 
wide,  sunny  or  shady,  affording  every  choice 
and  selection  of  soil.  Many  of  these  only 
await  the  summons  of  energy,  capital,  ana 
skill,  to  be  crowned  with  beauty  and  clothed 
with  plenty  ;  and  each  one,  with  cottage,  house, 
or  garden,  without  waiting  for  these  heroic 
measures  of  fruit  culture  which  convert  miles 
on  miles  of  our  wastes  into  fruit  gardens,  and 
profitable  investments,  would  begin  at  home  and 
fill  up  their  own  little  waste  places.  An  immense 
impetus  would  be  given  to  fruit  culture,  and  our 
home  supplies  would  be  doubled. 

Strict  clauses  are  inserted  in  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  to  compel  tenants  to  make  good 
dilapidations  in  buildings,&c.  Itwould  be  well  to 
have  equally  binding  on  the  occupiers  or  owners  of 
cottage  property  to  make  good  dilapidation,  in 
house  and  garden.  The  nation  suffers  enor- 
mous loss  of  health  and  wealth  through  sheer 
dilapidation.  A  few  years  since  we  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Devonshire  to  see  the  orchards, 
but  we  could  hardly  see  through  the  ragged 
fences,  moss-grown,  dying  and  dead  trees. 
Those  that  the  wind  had  uprooted— an  enor- 
mous crop — riven  and  rent  years  ago,  were  left 
where  they  had  been  wrecked  to  live  and  die, 
rot  or  grow,   as  they  might.     Cottages,  cot- 


tagers, and  gardens,  seemed  all  alike  dilapi- 
dated, and  it  seemed  as  if  everything  were 
beautiful  but  man  and  his  works.  A  similar 
state  of  dilapidation  among  fruit  trees  prevails 
in  not  a  few  gardens.  Old,  dead,  and  dying 
trees  are  allowed  to  encumber  the  ground 
where  young,  thrifty,  and  more  fruitful  trees 
might  grow.  Inferior  sorts  also  usurp  the 
place  that  might  be  filled  with  far  superior 
varieties.  The  root-power  and  energy  already 
existing  might  easily  be  diverted  to  better  uses 
by  budding  and  grafting  existing  trees  with  the 
finer  modern  sorts.  Having  utilised  to  the 
utmost  existing  orchards  and  gardens,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  out  for  suitable  places  for  the 
planting  of  more  trees.  These  abound  in  all 
directions.  There  is  hardly  a  cottage  or  out- 
building where  room  could  not  be  found  for 
one  or  more  fruit  trees  —  a  farmhouse 
and  premises  where  a  dozen  could  not  be 
planted.  Walls,  fences,  low  roofs,  waste 
nooks  and  corners,  might  all  be  utilised 
and  filled  with  fruit  trees  ;  and  when  these  are 
all  filled  there  still  remains  on  most  farms  hills 
of  useless  slop  and  thousands  of  pollards  of 
little  beauty,  and  no  use  even  for  the  fire,  that 
could  be  cleared  off  and  the  spaces  planted 
with  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees. 
Fruit  trees  might  also  be  planted  in  hedgerows, 
injuring  the  fences  less,  and  lighting  up  the  land- 
scape more  than  any  other  kind  of  tree.  The 
fruit  gathered  from  such  trees  would,  therefore, 
be  all  profit.  Again,  what  so  beautiful,  what 
more  profitable,  than  fences  of  fruit  trees  or 
bushes  between  the  fields  of  arable  land.  A 
fence  of  strained  wire,  covered  with  horizontal 
or  fan-shaped  trees,  or  with  vertical,  obhque,  or 
diamond  cordons,  would  form  a  fence  at  once 
strong,  beautiful,  and  profitable.  This  last  is  a 
new  element  in  fences,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  farmers  in  the  present 
hard  times.  In  good  fruit  seasons  it  might 
often  happen  that  the  fences  would  pay  the 
rent  of  the  field.  Fruit  fences  would  take  far 
less  space  than  the  present  fences,  which  are  at 
once  among  the  most  costly  and  inefficient  fea- 
tures of  agriculture,  ancient  or  modern.  But 
there  are  many  directions  in  which  fruit  culture 
might  be  profitably  extended  ;  opportunities,  in 
fact,  abound.  What  are  most  needed  are  the 
will  to  do  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  grow 
fruit  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

One  argument,  often  urged  against  the  exten- 
sion of  fruit  culture  in  the  manner  indicated,  is 
the  loss  that  would  arise  from  predatory  bipeds, 
feathered  or  featherless.  Granted  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  must  be  written  off.  But  the 
Cherry  orchards  and  Nut  plantations  of  Kent 
are  not  considered  unprofitable,  although,  we 
fear,  the  morality  of  Kentish  starlings  and 
Kentish  schoolboys  is  not  higher  than  that  of 
their  fellows  in  other  counties  ;  and  while  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  is  inevitable,  to  allow 
such  loss  to  deter  the  judicious  cultivator  is  to 
credit  him  with  less  common  sense  and  self- 
interest  than  we  believe  him  to  possess. 


The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  50) 
requires  but  a  few  words  from  us,  so  well  does  it  tell 
its  own  tale.  The  plant  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
the  gorgeous  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  did 
belong,  if  it  does  not  now,  to  J.  G.  Hepburn,  Esq., 
Sidcup  Place,  Kent,  with  whom  it  flowered  last 
spring. 

Resuming  our  Carlisle  notes,  in  connection 

with  the  approaching  International  Flower 
Show,  we  mention  next  the  Stanwix  Nurseries,  of 
Messrs.  Clark,  Bros.,  &  Co.,  established  by  them 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  successfully 
conducted  with  spirit  and  ability.  A  straight  avenue, 
bordered  on  each  side  with  a  well  arranged  selection 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  leads  to  a  handsome  block  of  hot- 
house buildings,  in  which  a  large  collection  of  specimen 
and  decorative  plants  is  grown  for  sale.  The  grounds 
are  well  stocked  with  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  and 
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the  firm  have  recently  found  it  necessary  to  acquire 
more  ground,  in  which  to  grow  trees  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  trade.  Near  here  are  Beulah  Gardens, 
the  premisesof  Messrs.  Thomas  Armstrong  &  SoNf, 
the  raisers  of  the  Garibaldi  (Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury)  Strawberry,  who  do  a  large  florist  and  market 
garden  business  at  home,  and  also  send  largely  to 


is  being  abandoned  as  an  unremunerative  speculation. 
Close  by  are  the  famous  Strawberry  gardens  belonging 
to  another  branch  of  the  same  family — Messrs. 
Thom.\s  Hamilton  &  Sons.  This  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  "Merrie  Carlisle"  in 
the  fruit  season,  and  nice  tasteful  arbours,  covered 
with  Honeysuckles,  Roses,  Clematises,  and  Ivies,  are 


a  visit  to  those  interested  in  such  matters,  as  it  was 
only  finished  during  the  past  spring.  Portland  Square 
will  also  attract  the  visitor's  eye.  Should  the  stranger, 
tired  for  the  nonce  of  flower  shows  and  the  crowd, 
inquire  in  Carlisle,  "  Where  is  the  best  place  to  go  to 
for  an  outing?"  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  answer 
would  be,  "To  Wetheral  and  Corby  Castle,"  4  mUes 


f 


Fig,    50. — DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM,    AS  GROWN  IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  J.    G.    HEPBURN,    ESQ. 


the  Newcastle  and  other  markets.  At  Eotcherby, 
on  the  Warwick  Road,  is  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  Hamilton  &  Son.  Here  the 
cultivation  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Cucumbers  for 
seed  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale ;  also  the  forcing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  for  market.  The  senior  partner 
was  the  author  of  the  Harailtonian  system  of  Pine- 
growing,  which  caused  so  much  discussion  years  ago, 
and  examples  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the  premises, 
though  here,  as  elsewhere,  Pine-growing  for  market 


provided  for  their  accomodation.  Grapes  for  market 
are  also  grown,  and  a  choice  selection  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  Some  discussion  has  recently 
taken  place  about  the  proper  formation  of  town 
squares,  and  the  due  proportion  and  disposition  of 
lawn,  trees,  and  walks.  An  example  executed^by 
Messrs.  Little  ik  Ballantyne  on  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  property  in  Chatswoith  Square,  in 
which,  so  far  as  planting  goes,  the  prcs'^nt  and  the 
future,  have  been  successfully  s:udied,  will  be  worth 


from  Carlisle.  And  as  north-eastern  trains  run 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  the  spot,  the 
opportunity  can  be  easily  obtained.  Here  rock  and 
tree,  and  flowing  water  combine  to  make  one  of  the 
loveliest  scenes  imaginable,  and  the  visitor  can  roam 
at  will  in  woodland  walks,  visit  curious  caves,  and, 
guide-book  in  hand,  muse  on  the  glories  of  the  past, 
until  the  scream  of  the  steam-engine  rushing  across 
the  beautiful  viaduct  which  s])ans  the  Eden  at 
this  point,  wakes  him    to   a    sense  of  the  present. 
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By  the  kindness  of  the    liberal-hearted   proprietor, 
Philip   Henry   Howard,   Esq.,  the  grounds    are 
freely  opened  to  visitors.     About  13  miles  lurther  on 
the  same  line  in  the  direction  of  Newcastle  isGilsland 
Spa,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  fine  scenery, 
and    historical  repute,  and  consecrated  also   by  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter   Scott  in  his  novel  of   Guy 
Mannci-P^g.     Here  also  Sir  Walter  met  his  future 
wife,  and  the  stone  is  shown  where  he  is  said  to  have 
popped  the  question.  It  is  called  the  "popping  stone." 
It  is  said  to  have  a  contagious  influence,  so,  impulsive 
people,  beware.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  fine 
ruins  of  Lanercost  Priory,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  I II 6.     Close  in  the  neighbourhood  is    Na worth 
Castle,  so  intimately  associated  with  Border  history. 
It  is  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle, 
and  is  open  to  visitors,  who  may  spend  many  hours 
admiring  its  natural  beauties,  or  examining  the  old  fur- 
niture, picture?,  and  curiosities  contained  in  the  Castle. 
Eden  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  C.  Musgrave, 
Bart.,   is  about  18  miles  from  Carlisle,  and  can  be 
reached   by   the   iVIidland    Railway  to   Langwathby, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Hall.     The  scenery  on 
this  part  of  the  line  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  River 
Eden  can  be  seen  at  almost  every  turn— here  struggling 
between  abrupt,  rugged,  sandstcne  rocks,  there  lying 
placid  like  a  lake,  reflecting  the  massive,  undulating 
sea  of  foliage  which  towers  above  its  bed.     The  Hall 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  fine  level  holms  which  at 
intervals  skirt  the  Eden,  and  is  a  fine  old  building,  of 
a  square  style  of  architecture.     The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  in  keeping  with  the  Hall.     Two  splendid 
specimens  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon  will  be  noticed  on  the 
lawn,  and  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  place.     The 
flower-garden  is  well-filled,  bold  and  striking  effects 
having  been  carefully  studied,    but,   of  course,  the 
beds  are  suffering,  like  most  other  outdoor  subjects, 
from     the     excessive     rains.       The     park     is     well 
stocked  with  deer  and    highland    cattle,   and  is  ex- 
tensive,   undulating,    and    well- wooded.       The   gar- 
dens are  close  to  the  Hall,  but  are  entirely  hidden  by 
a  fine  old  avenue  of  Limes.  The  principal  plant  houses 
are  on  the  outside,  facing  the  park,  and  are  filled  with 
some  fine  specimen  plants   and   countless  decorative 
plants,  which  are  here  required  in   large   quantities. 
Stove,  Orchid-house,  and  greenhouse  accommodation 
are  largely  provided,  and   Grapes,  Peaches,   Melons, 
Cucumbers,    &c,,    are   growing   in    abundance.     Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Musgrave  take  great  interest  in 
the  gardens  and  have  lately  made  many  improvements. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Lady  Musgrave  is  presenting  a 
beautiful   cup  at    Carlisle   for   the   best  dinner-table 
decoration,  and  as  her  ladyship  is  to  be  one   of  the 
judges  in  this  class,  it  is  to  be  hoped  (here  will  be  a 
good  competition,  as  the  cup  will  be  a  splendid  trophy 
for  the  winner  to  carry  away. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Erusselr,  in- 
forms us  that  about  9  p.m. on  Tuesday,  the  14th inst., 
a  severe  Hailstorm  passed  over  the  Ledeburg,  or 
east  side,  of  Ghent,  smashing  glass  in  all  direction?. 
Plants  of  Ficus  elastica  have  net  a  perfect  leaf  left  on 
them,  all  being  cut  through  with  the  hailstones,  which 
were  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs.  The  Azaleas  standing 
outside  had  large  branches  broken  of!  them,  and 
Mangels  in  the  fields  look  as  though  they  had  had  a 
harrow  run  over  them.  The  loss  from  breakage  falls 
very  heavy  upon  many  of  the  smaller  nurserymen. 

The  Denver  (Colorado)   Tribune  of  August  2 

contains  some  particulars  respecting  *'the  Hayden 
Exploring,  Botanical,  and  Surveying  Party,"  which 
had  anived  in  that  town.  The  party  consists  of  Sir 
JostPH  Hooker,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-GeneralSTRACHEV.R.E  .andMrs.STRACHEY; 
Professor  ASA  Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  the 
leading  botanist  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  Gray  ; 
Professor  Hayden,  a  geologist  who  is  charged  by 
the  United  States'  Government  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories ;  Mr.  James  Stevenson, 
Professor  Hayden's  principal  assistant ;  and  Dr. 
Lameorn,  Vice-President  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway.  The  English  members  of  the  party 
were  invited  by  Professor  Hayden  to  accompany 
him  on  his  official  survey  of  ihe  Rocky  Mountain 
district  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  territories, 
the  object  of  the  botanists  being  to  make  botanical  in- 
vestigations, especially  upon  the  character  and  distri- 
bution  of  the  forest  trees.  The  Denver  Tribune  reminds 
its  readers  that  Sir  Joseph,  then  Dr,  HookeR;  was 


the  botanist  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross'  cele- 
brated Antarctic  expedition,  lie  afterwards  explored 
India,  especiallythe  Himalayas  ;  has  made  scientific 
explorations  in  Palestine,  Morocco,  &c.,  and  for  his 
services  to  science,  and  especially  for  his  work  in 
India,  was  recently  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India.  Lieutenant-General  Strachey,  who 
served  thirty  years  in  India,  principally  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  works,  is  now  a  leading  member 
of  the  Council  of  India.  He  made  a  full  survey  of 
the  province  of  Kumaon  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  being  much  devoted  to  geographical  and 
meteorological  researches,  is  naturally  very  much 
interested  in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Pro- 
fessor Gray  is  now  making  a  second  visit  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  which,  as  a  botanist,  he  takes 
great  interest.  He  wishes  to  visit  Gray's  Peak, 
named  after  him,  and  also  the  adjacent  Torrey's 
Peak,  which  was  named  after  his  late  associate,  Pro- 
fessor ToRREY.  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  has  been  asso- 
ciated]with  Professor  Hayden  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years  in  his  researches  and  examinations  from  our 
southern  boundary  to  New  Mexxo.  Dr.  Lamdorn 
is  an  accomplished  engineer,  mineralogist,  and  metal- 
lurgist. Southern  Colorado  has  already  been 
explored,  the  mountains  above  George  Town,  Ber- 
thoud's  Pass,  &c.,  are  now  to  be  visited,  and  then  the 
party  will  move  on  to  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California, 
for  a  rapid  reconnaissance, 

We  hear  from    Mr.    Croucher,  gr.  to    Sir 

Patrick  Murray,  at  Ochtertyre,  ^Crieff,  that  the 
rainfall  there  between  1 1  a.  m.  on  Saturday  last  and 
9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  was  2.75  inches  ;  and  that  owing 
to  such  excessive  wet,  the  small  fruits  have  all  decayed 
on  the  bushes. 

Our  Carlisle  correspondent,  writing  on   the 

2 1st  inst.,  remarks  that  it  had  rained  there  unceas- 
ingly for  three  days  and  nights,  doing  great  damage 
to  the  corn  crops  and  Potatos. 

We   are  informed  that    the   secretary  of  the 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will,  by 
direction  of  the  committee,  visit  Carlisle  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  forthcoming  show,  with  a  view  of  extend- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  Why  should  not 
some  special  means  be  taken  on  such  an  occasion  to 
augment  the  funds  of  the  Institution  ? 

The  great  beauty  and  high  decorative  value 

of  Anemone  japonica  and  its  varieties,  when  in  full 
bloom,  are  qualities  so  often  enforced,  that  it  seems 
but  vain  repetition  to  again  allude  to  them.  And  yet 
they  are  plants  that  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  that 
the  wonder  is  they  are  not  more  frequently  met  with 
in  road-side  gardens  both  in  town  and  country.  In 
old-fashioned  gardens  they  flourish,  and  lend  a  lustre 
to  the  summer  glory  of  the  flowers  therein;  but  in 
modern  gardens  one  looks  for  them  almost  in  vain. 
As  we  write,  a  handful  of  flowers  of  A.  japonica, 
intermedia,  and  alba  are  before  us;  the  former  is 
valuable  because  of  its  depth  of  rosy-purple,  the  latter 
for  their  soft  colouring  and  splendid  size.  What 
enormous  heads  of  bloom  well  established  plants 
will  throw,  and  consequently  what  a  value  they 
possess  for  cutting  from  !  The  bunch  of  flowers  just 
referred  to  have  been  in  water  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
kept  in  a  rather  close  sitting  room,  and  yet  there  is  no 
sign  of  decay  or  shadow  of  turning.  The  plants  want 
to  be  put  out  into  a  rich  free  loam,  and  there  let  alone 
as  far  as  disturbing  their  roots  is  concerned.  A  good 
mulching  with  manure  during  the  summer  works 
wonders  ;  its  effects  are  seen  in  the  heightened  colour 
and  increased  dimensions  of  the  beautiful  blossoms. 

The  Agricultural  Returns  which  have 

been  issued  for  Great  Britain  and  for  Ireland  show  the 
acreage  under  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  this 
year  to  be  3,311,859  acrcF,  which  is  more  than  in 
1S76  by  196,202  acres,  but  less  than  in  1S75  by 
189,617  acres.  The  acreage  under  Barley  is  2,643,511 
acres,  being  less  by  110,412  acres  than  in  1S76,  and 
less  by  100,093  acres  than  in  1S75.  The  acreage 
under  Oats  is  4,225,877  acres,  or  less  by  59,7^9  acres 
than  in  1876,  but  more  by  6o,ooi  than  in  1875. 
The  acreage  under  Potatos  this  year  is  i,383,993acres, 
or  less  by  iSii  acres  than  in  1876,  and  less  by  39,246 
acres  than  in  1875. 

• ■  Some  time  since  we  alluded  to  the  success 

which  had  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Allen, 


of  Shepton  Mallet,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  florist, 
to  obtain  seed  from  the  shy  Cheiranthus 
Marshallii,  a  beautiful  hardy  perennial  that  is 
believed  to  have  resulted  from  a  cross  between 
Cheiranthus  alpinus  and  Erysimum  Peroffikianum, 
a  belief  that  is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of 
the  progeny  raised  from  Mr.  Allen's  seed.  The 
majority  have  a  perennial  habit,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  side  growth  formed  at  the  base,  but  some  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  plants  of  the  Erysimum.  With 
many  the  blooms  are  larger  than  is  found  in  the 
Cheiranthus,  and  whilst  some  have  flowers  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  others  have  flowers  that  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  seed  parent,  Ch. 
alpinus.  One  particular  feature  marked  these 
seedling  plants,  viz  :— they  possessed  a  very  prolonged 
habit  of  flowering,  and  if  cut  fron*,  would  continue  to 
throw  out  other  trusses  of  bloom. 

A  leaf  of  a  species  of  Spiranthes  lately  re- 
ceived at  Kew  from  Trinidad,  infested  with  a  Para- 
sitic Fungus,  has  just  been  forwarded  to  us.  We 
naturally  turned  to  Uredo  confluens  var.  orchidis,  but 
on  examination  we  find  the  parasite  is  quite  different, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  same  genu<^.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  Trichobati^,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting 
as  occurring  on  a  plant  so  lately  imported.  As  the 
species  is  at  least  undescribed,  though  it  is  believed 
that  it  has  before  occurred  on  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
we  take  the  present  opportunity  of  characterising  it. 
As  the  specimen  was  obligingly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  R. 
Irwin  Lynch,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  it 
with  his  name  attached  : — Tricholmsis  Lynchii^  B., 
maculis  parvis  pallidis  ;  soris  sparsis  raro  confluenti- 
bus ;  pseudosporis  flavis  obovatis  pulcherrime  echi- 
nulaiis,  stipite  brevi.  M.  J.  B^ 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kew  and 

Richmond  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Kew  Institute 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  that  the  Gardens  be 
opened  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  that  the  present 
unsightly  wall,  which  has  just  been  raised  3  feet,  be 
removed.  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Nott,  vicar  of  Kew, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  White  proposed  the  following 
resolution  :—*' That  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
having  been  dedicated  to  public  use  and  enjoyment  in 
the  year  1S40,  and  from  that  time  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  same  facilities  for  their  free  enjoyment  should  be 
afforded  as  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Baltersea 
Park,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  present  restricted 
hours  of  admission  on  week-days — viz.,  one  o'clock 
till  sunset — are  arbitrary,  unnecessary,  and  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  this 
meeting  hereby  pledges  itself  to  use  all  constitutional 
means  to  procure  the  opening  of  the  Gardens  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  in  anyway  interfering 
with  the  existing  regulations  regarding  the  houses." 
The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Mr.  Cross 
next  proposed — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  present  brick  wall  bounding  Kew  Gardens  in  the 
Richmond  Road,  which  has  been  recently  made  more 
unsightly  by  being  unnecessarily  raised,  should  be  re- 
moved, and  a  form  of  enclosure  adopted  similar  to 
that  in  use  at  the  public  parks  and  elsewhere,  thereby 
giving  increased  light  and  air,  and  adding  very  much 
to  the  improvement  of  so  important  a  highway."  Mr. 
Layton  seconded.  Dr.  Selle  supported,  and  the 
motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Denton  proposed  and 
Mr.  Stock  seconded^"  That  a  permanent  Committee 
be  appointed  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
with,  instructions  to  take  such  steps  during  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  as  they  may  be  advised."  The 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  Dr.  Atkinson 
proposed  and  Mr,  Fletcher  seconded — "That  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  all  the 
metropolitan  Members  of  Parliament,  the  members  of 
the  Home  Counties,  and  the  various  boroughs  in  the 
same  counties."  Mr.  Peter  Watson  proposed — 
"That  a  fund  be  raised,  to  be  entitled  the  *  Kew 
Gardens  Public  Rights  Defence  Association  Fund,' 
and  that  an  account  be  opened  with  the  Richmond 
Branch  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  in  the  names 
of  the  treasurer  and  two  members  of  the  Committee," 
A  committee  was  then  appointed  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

In  a  lengthy  article  on  the  Instinct  of 

Plants,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Modena,  Mr.  RicCARDi  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  plants  exhibit  a  kind  of  instinct  in  their 
various  phenomena  of  movement.    That  is  to  say,  the 
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peiiodic  movements  of  Desmodiam  gyrans,  the  drop- 
ping and  folding  together  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa 
pudica,  when  touched  or  shaken,  the  fertilisation  of 
Vallisneria,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  illustrate 
instinctive  action. 

Among  hardy  spring  flowering  shrubs  or  trees 

Cekcis  iai'ONIca  is  deserving  of  a  prominent  place. 
It  is  much  handsomer  than  the  better  known  C.  sili- 
quastrum,  being  of  more  symmetrical  habit  ;  and  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  usually  more  abundant.  The 
flowers  appear  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves  are 
put  forth  ;  and  after  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  past 
the  handsome  foliage  succeeds  them.  For  the  sake 
of  the  very  distinct  foliage  alone  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  species,  C.  canadensis  and  C.  siliquastrum, 
merits  attention.  This  small  tree  is  exceedingly 
hardy,  having  borne,  vil'ithout  injury,  45°  of  frost,  as 
we  learn  from  Kegel's  Gartcuflora. 

Mr.  Parker,   of  Tooting,    informed  us  the 

other  day  that  he  had  recently  seen  Habrothamnus 
ELEGANS  flowering  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the 
St.  Arnold's  Vale  Nursery,  Clifton.  It  seems  that  a 
strong  shoot  had  got  through  the  roof,  and  stood  out- 
side uninjured  all  through  the  winter,  to  flower  at  the 
present  time  with  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  in  1S78  will  be  held  in 
the  Gardens  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday, 
May  2S,  and  will  remain  open  until  the  evening  of 
Friday,  May  31,  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  being  made  for  the  provincial  show 
next  year, 

The     Frauendorfer      GdrUnscJiiitz,     several 

numbers  of  which  are  before  us,  is  intended  as  a 
practical  handbook  for  amateur  gardeners.  The  woik 
is  published  by  Arenz,  of  Munich,  in  parts,  is  illus- 
trated with  coarse  wood-cuts,  and  treats  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  following  : — Manure,  tools,  pots,  propaga- 
tion, improvement,  watering,  window  plants,  list  of 
plants  and  bulbs  worth  cultivating — descriptions  of 
them  anl  mode  of  growing,  list  and  mode  of  culture 
of  vegetables,  recipes  for  preserving  fruit,  &'. 

In  a  rtcent  number    of  the  BuUeiin  Memuel 

dc-  hi  Socutt  a^AcciiTnaiisalion  appears  a  very  interesting 
and  exhaustive  article  on  the  Culture  of  Sumac  in 
Sicily.  Sumac  is  a  name  known  in  commerce  for 
the  broken  leaves  and  twigs  of  two  or  more  species 
of  Rhus — Rhus  Coriaria  and  R.  Cotinus.  The 
former  species  only  is  referred  to  in  the  paper  in 
question,  and  the  article  opens  with  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  it.  In  the  second  division  of  the  article  the 
region  most  suitable  for  Sunaac  culli^'ation  is  stated 
further  on  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  plantation,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  land  is  considered  as  well  as  the 
minute  details  attendant  on  proper  cultivation.  A 
good  deal  of  valuable  information  is  given  about  the 
difTerent  qualities  of  Sumac.  With  regard  to  the 
colour,  relative  value,  &c.  The  differences  of  the 
product,  as  obtained  from  different  regions,  is  also 
considered.  The  statistics  of  the  cost  of  Sumac  culti- 
vation in  Palermo  and  Messina  will  be  of  value  to 
many,  inasmuch  as  information  of  this  kind  is  not 
ea&ily  accessible.  Altogether  the  paper  is  a  valu- 
able one, 

Campanula  pyramidalis  and  the  variety 

ALDA  are  strikingly  ornamental  at  Kew,  both  in  the 
conservatory  and  temperate-house.  They  are  mostly 
grown  in  24-sized  pots,  and  have  from  six  to  eleven 
stems  each.  Lonicera  sempervirens  var.  minor 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  climbers  in  the  conservatory, 
and  is  now  flowering  profusely.  It  has  orange 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters.  Fuchsias  appear  as  if 
intended  to  be  seen  from  beneath,  and  nothing  cm  be 
more  beautiful  than  a  plant  of  F,  Venus  de  Medici 
here  growing  on  the  roof.  Some  Lantanas  in  this 
house  are  very  richly  coloured,  but  possess  an  unfor- 
tunate smell  when  bruisel.  Didi-:cus  cceruleus  is  a 
very  pretty  annual  both  in  llower  and  foliage,  and 
may  be  included  in  the  most  choice  selection. 

According   to   a   recent   report   from  Chitta- 

gong,  it  seems  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  Wood- 
oil  or  Gurjun  oil  treks  (Dipterocarpus  turbinatus) 
becoming  in  course  of    time  exterminated.     These 


Gurjun  oil  forests  are  described  as  occupying  "the 
outer  hills  from  one  end  of  the  Hill  Tracts  to  the 
other,  and  this  distribution  is  so  marked,  that  this 
class  of  forest  hardly  ever  appears  beyond  the  first 
watershed  running  from  the  north  to  the  south." 
The  chief  tree  here  is  the  wood-oil  tree,  which  grows 
to  an  immense  size.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  incisions 
made  in  the  tiunk  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
these  trees  are  charred  periodically  by  fire,  so  as  to 
induce  the  oil  to  flow  more  freely.  Besides  the  oil,  the 
timber  is  very  valuable  for  planking  and  boat  building. 

The  Teak  Trees  in  some  parts  of  India 

are  reported  to  have  been  considerably  Injured  of 
late  by  the  appearance  of  a  Grub.  It  is  said  to 
enter  the  young  trees  at  about  4  feet  from  the  ground, 
usually,  but  not  always,  at  a  knot.  It  eats  round  the 
trunk  between  the  bark  and  wood,  "  then  into  the 
pith,  and  up  and  down  the  pith  for  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  each  direction."  It  haF,  however,  been  found 
upon  examination  that  most  of  the  trees  fill  up  the 
part  eaten  away  between  baik  and  wood  by  fresh 
layers  of  sap  wood.  Trees  thus  attacked  are  liable  to 
fall  down,  and  if  so,  a  new  shoot  comes  from  the 
stock.  Many,  however,  grow  on  ;  but  where  the 
insect  is  still  at  work,  a  swelling  takes  place,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  tree 
to  fill  the  passage  of  the  insect  between  bark  and 
wood  up  again.  This  damage  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly apparent  in  the  Chittagong  district ;  neverthe- 
less, the  conservator  reports  that  at  present  it  does  not 
appear  to  prevent  good  Teak  being  grown  in  the 
locality. 

In  a  recent  number  we  drew  attention  to  the 

discovery,  by  Dr.  Beccari,  of  the  botanical  origin  of 
the  cane  so  well  known  in  commerce  as  the  "Rajah" 
Cane.  We  are  now  enabled,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Louis  A.  Bernays,  Secretary  to  the  Queens- 
land Acclimatisation  Society,  to  add  the  scientific 
nomenclature  to  one  or  two  other  commercial  canes 
mentioned  in  an  article  on  "  Walking  Sticks  "  in  our 
issue  of  February  3  last.  Mr.  Bernays  says  that 
"  Midgen  "  is  the  native  vernacular  for  Areca  monc- 
stachya ;  and  that  the  canes  coming  from  Cardwell, 
and  called  "Cardwell,"  are  the  produce  of  a  tropical 
growth  of  Calamui  auitralis.  The  stick  known  in 
trade  in  this  country  as  "  Loya  "  is  probably  identical 
with  the  "Lawyer"  of  Queensland,  which  is  believed 
to  be  also  the  produce  of  Calamus  australis,  but  from 
the  cooler  country  about  Brisbane,  and  less  robustly 
developed. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  Medical 

Gardens  at  Bodicotk,  near  Banbury,  was  recently 
published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Henbane, 
Rhubarb,  and  Poppy  are  the  principal  crops  grown 
over  an  area  of  between  60  and  70  acres  in  this  little 
village.  Mr.  Usher  has  some  splendid  plants  of 
Rheum  officinale,  now  about  five  or  six  years  old,  and 
this  species  he  intends  planting  largely,  in  which  we 
think  he  is  fully  justified,  seeing  that  a  single  plant  dug 
up  when  we  visited  Bodicote  a  few  days  since  gave  a 
root  weighing,  when  trimmed,  somewhat  over  31  lb. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Illnslratioii  Horti' 

cole  M.  Andri5  remarks  on  the  appearance  presented 
by  Orchids  at  Home.  Accustomed  to  see  them 
in  our  stoves,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  as 
to  be  readily  examined,  and  their  proportions  esti-  | 
mated,  M.  Andre  not  unnaturally  expected  to  find 
them  in  similar  masses  in  a  wild  state.  This,  how- 
ever, he  tells  us,  is  quite  exceptional.  In  most  cases 
the  plants  occur  isolated,  and  amid  the  luxuriant 
and  gigantic  vegetation  of  the  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  forests,  their  flowers  appear  small  and  even 
dull  in  colour.  They  are  concealed  amid  a  mass  of 
gigantic  or  strangely  formed  foliage  ;  they  grow  in 
the  forks  of  branches  as  thick  as  casks,  covered  with 
a  vegetation  of  other  parasites.  They  are  often  high 
up  on  a  rock,  or  a  tall  tree  trunk.  Each  forms  only 
a  small  item  in  the  general  effect.  The  Bromeliacea;, 
on  the  other  hand,  impress  their  own  special  charac- 
teristics on  the  localities  in  which  they  grow. 

The   Leaves  of  the  common   Elm,  Ulmus 

campestris,  are,  as  every  one  knows,  arranged  in  two 
rows  (distichous),  and,  owing  to  a  slight  twist  in  the 
petiole?,  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  edges, 
supposing  the  shoot  to  be  held  erect  before  the 
obierver,  looking  upwards  and  downwards.  The 
young  twigs,  moreover,  are  flexuose,  or  z'g-zag  in 


direction,  and  the  leaves  are  oblique,  or  lop-sided  at 
the  base,  the  larger  lobe,  as  it  were,  fitting  into  the 
recess  formed  by  the  receding  stem.  In  a  shoot  of 
Elm  before  us  this  state  of  things  is  altered  ;  the  twig 
is  perfectly  straight,  the  leaves  are  in  two  rows,  the 
petioles  are  not  twisted,  and  the  blades  are  therefore 
not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  their  surfaces  look 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  they  are  equa^  not 
oblique,  at  the  base.  This  is  a  very  pretty  case, 
showing  how,  by  very  trifling  changes,  an  adaptation 
to  circumstances  may  be  brought  about. 

Dr.  Breitenlohner    has  communicated  to 

the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna  the  re- 
sults of  some  investigation?  into  the  dependence  of  the 
Temperature  of  Trees  on  external  influences, 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  J.  Boehm.  The 
following  summary  we  borrow  from  the  Botanischc 
Zcituvi^.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  tree 
during  the  continuance  of  transpiration  is  the  com- 
bined expression  of  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  soil. 
The  warmth  of  the  air  is  conducted  transversely,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  soil  longitudinally.  The  longitu- 
dinal conveyance  of  heat  is  effected  by  the  rising  sap, 
as  governed  by  evaporation,  A  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  during  active  transpiration  causes 
a  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  tree. 
The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  ascending 
sap  decreases  in  the  trunk  from  below  upwards,  and 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  extent  of 
this  influence  depends  upon  the  amount  of  solar  heat 
conveyed  horizontally,  and  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  trunk,  and  the  con- 
tiguity to  its  periphery.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
remains  under  the  full  influence  of  the  warmth  of  the  • 
soil  as  regulated  by  the  rising  sap.  The  upper  limit 
of  this  influence  loses  itself  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
tree.  When  there  is  no  evaporation,  and  conse- 
sequently  no  rising  of  the  sap,  the  temperature  of  the 
tree  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  simultaneous  cooling  of  the  under- 
ground and  above-ground  parts  of  a  tree  perfectly 
equalises,  according  to  height,  the  sums  of  the  two 
opposed  forces. 

• In   the  Berliner   Monatsschrift  des    VereiHes 

ziir  Bejorderung  des  Gartcnbanes  for  July,  in  a  report 
of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  suburbs,  mention  is  made  of 
one  establishment  where  Melons  are  cultivated  on  a 
considerable  scale.  In  this  particular  establishment 
there  were  thirty-six  twelve-light  frames  devoted  to 
Melon  culture.  Each  sash  was  about  40  inches  wide, 
and  sheltered  two  plants  ;  and  the  average  number 
of  fruit  in  each  frame  was  from  eighty  to  ninety.  Hot 
dung  is  the  heating  material  employed. 

Regel's    Gartenjlora    for    June    contains    a 

coloured  figure  of  Xerophyta  retinervis,  a  plant 
closely  allied  to  the  arborescent  Vellozias,  which 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape  in  some 
parts  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  native  of  South  AfricLi,  and 
differs  from  a  true  Vellozia  in  having  an  unbranched 
stem,  and  few  free  stamens.  The  itout  stem  grows 
4  or  5  feet  high,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  tuft  of  linear 
leaves,  something  like  a  Cordyline,  but  clusters  of 
leaves  are  frequently  below  the  top.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stem  is  densely  clothed  with  the  old  brown  leaf 
bases,  which  eventually  split  up  into  fibre.  Protected 
by  this  fibre,  the  plant  is  constantly  pushing  out  new 
roots  at  the  top,  which  grow  downwards  until  they 
reach  the  earth,  like  those  of  some  Tree-ferns.  From 
among  the  upper  leaves  appear  the  large  solitary 
drooping  purple-red  flowers,  which  are  nearly  3  inches 
long.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
South'Eastern  Africa,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  8000 
feet,  and  would,  therefore,  be  nearly  or  quite  hardy 
in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Unued  Kingdom. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that   there  is 

usually  a  greater  degree  of  Vigour  in  the  Heruage 
of  Meadows  and  pastures  immediately  after  a 
Crop  of  Fungi,  and  this  is  specially  striking  in  the 
so-called  fairy  rings.  But  this  increased  luxuriance  is 
of  short  duration,  perhaps  only  one  season,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  less  vigorous  condition  than  that 
which  existed  before  the  invasion  of  fungi.  The 
spawn  of  the  fungi  spreads  from  a  centre,  each  suc- 
cessive crop  of  the  fruiting  state  of  the  fungus  being 
on  new  ground,  and  farther  and  farther  Iiom  the 
centre  in  a  more  or  less  complete  ring.  Fungi  are 
stated  to  be  richer  in  nitrogen  than  any  other  class 
of  plants,  and  this  appe^irs  to  be  returned   to  the 
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soil  in  a  state  available  as  food  for  other  plants.  How 
and  from  what  source  fungi  obtain  the  large  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  they  contain  is  still  problematical. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  con- 
tributed some  particulars  of  the  appearance  of  fatry- 
rings  on  the  grass  and  experimental  grass-plots  at 
Rothamsted,  The  way  in  which  these  organisms 
feed,  as  well  as  saprophytes  {plants  which  are  desti- 
tute of  green  leave?,  and  which  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  decaying  organic  matter)  and  root- 
parasites,  is  still  obscure,  and  offers  a  good  subject 
for  investigation  by  those  who  have  the  time  and 
means  to  conduct  a  long  series  of  experiments.  Quite 
recently  M.  Bouche  communicated  to  the  Berlin 
Horticultural  Society  some  observations  on  the 
growth  of  Lathr^a  clandestina,  a  species  closely 
allied  to  our  native  L.  squamaria,  and  its  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants 
forming  the  turf  in  which  it  was  growing.  This 
species  of  Lathr^a  is  a  native  of  Western  Europe,  and 
is  commonly  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  Oak  trees.  A 
specimen  of  it  was  obtained  and  planted  out  in  a 
meadow,  which  is  often  submerged,  where  it  grew 
and  bore  perfect  seeds.  These  were  scattered  about 
in  various  parts  of  the  botanic  garden,  and 
sprang  up,  the  young  plants  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  most  diverse  nurse-plants,  such  as 
Gentiana  lutea.  Willows,  &c.  The  remarkable  thing 
is,  says  Bouche,  that  everywhere  in  the  meadows 
where  it  occurred  the  other  plants  with  which  it  was 
associated  were  much  more  luxuriant  than  elsewhere 
in  the  same  field,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Poa  pratensis, 
Ranunculis  acris,  and  Rumex  Acetosa  were  double  and 
treble  the  height  that  they  were  in  other  parts. 
Bouciiii:  thinks  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Lathrtea  clandestina  draws  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
from  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil,  and  parts  with 
it  abundantly  where  it  is  available  for  the  use  of  other 
plants  ;  and  he  recommends  that  experiments  should 
be  made  by  sowing  it  in  meadows,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  permanent  increase  in  the  crops.  We  have 
very  great  doubts  whether  permanently  beneficial 
results  would  follow,  and  should  hesitate  about  intro- 
ducing a  plant  of  this  nature  on  a  scale  that  would 
render  its  extirpation  difficult,  if  it  turned  out  in  the 
long  run  to  be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  It  is 
not  stated  how  many  years  the  Lathrpaa  has  been 
growing  in  the  meadow,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  crop 
of  herbage  in  places  where  it  occurs  is  three  times  as 
heavy  as  in  other  parts.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr. 
BouCHls  said  that  it  preys  Indiscriminately  on  all 
plants,  and  that  he  had  a  specimen  in  a  pot  for  nearly 
four  years  without  any  nurse-plant ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  nurse-plant  it  gradually  dwindles  away  and  dies. 
It  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  there  was  once 
found  in  the  Berlin  botanic  garden  a  root-stock  of 
Lathrtea  squamaria  which  was  about  a  yard 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  itself  about  a  yard 
in  diameter,  and  bearing  hundreds  of  branch- 
lels.  It  is  supposed  that  its  great  depth  was 
owing  to  a  seed  having  fallen  into  a  mole's  hole. 
In  connection  with  the  above  Mr.  Bouche  detailed 
his  mode  of  procedure  in  cultivating  this  and  some 
other  parasites.  As  much  compost,  of  a  suitable 
nature,  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  pot  in  which  the 
nurse  plant  is  to  be  put,  is  taken  and  a  small  pinch 
of  seed  mixed  up  with  it.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
seeds  germinate  at  different  heights,  some  of  them 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  some  do  not  germinate 
for  several  years.  Thus  seeds  of  Orobanche  lupuli, 
brought  by  Professor  Koch,  from  the  Caucasus,  lay 
dormant  for  four  years. 

The  genus  Rhamnus  includes  some  shrubs 

■with  bold  foliage,  as  R.  alpinus,  for  instance,  though, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  not  very  ornamental. 
R.  sibiricus,  however,  is  now  very  handsome  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  being  covered  with  dull  red 
berries. 

When  at  Chiswick  the  other  day  Mr.  Barron 

called  our  attention  to  a  valuable  new  fertiliser  which 
he  has  been  trying  there  for  some  time,  and  of  the 
merits  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise.  This  is  the  Elixir  or  Buffalo  Horn 
Manure,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co., 
of  Clapham,  whose  stock  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Wills.  It  is  exceeding  light,  and 
owing  to  its  richness  in  nitrogen  is  quick  and  certain  in 
its  invigorating  effect  on  all  kinds  of  plants.  Whether 
it  is  better  than  other  horn  shavings  is  we  think 
doubtful. 


'       ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Catpleya  Bug. — The  injuries  committed  by 
insects  upon  vegetables  may  be  classed  under  two 
separate  heads — 1st,  those  in  which  solid  portions  of 
the  plant  are  removed,  and  2d,  those  in  which  the 
sap  or  other  fluid  elements  are  withdrawn  from  it. 
In  the  first  case,  the  insect  must  be  provided  with 
jaws  for  biting  the  leaves,  twigs,  or  solid  wood,  and 
in  the  second,  the  mischief  must  be  produced  by  an 
instrument  for  suction  ;  and  this  dichotomous  classifi- 
cation leads  us,  in  fact,  to  the  primary  division  of 


Fig.  si.— capsus  cattleva. 


insects  in  general  into  two  great  groups — the  Mandi- 
bulata,  or  insects  provided  with  jaws  for  biting,  and 
the  Haustellata,  or  those  which  have  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  transformed  into  a  sucking  apparatus.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  in  a  scare  lest  one  of  the  biting 
species  of  insect?,  the  Colorado  beetle,  should  invade 
our  shores  and  bite  our  Potato  stems  and  young 
foliage  ;  while  the  same  plant  was,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  supposed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  extermina- 
tion by  the  sucking  powers  of  aphis  vastator,  and,  in 
fact,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  on  the 
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Fig.  "52.— LEAF  INJURED  BY  CAPSUS  CATTLEVA. 

late  lamented  Mr.  Alfred  Smee's  collection  of  micro- 
scopical preparations,  made  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Potato  murrain,  have  shown  that,  although  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease  was  a  fungus,  the  insect 
had  really  something  to  do  in  disseminating  the  mis- 
chief, by  introducing  with  its  sucker  into  healthy 
leaves  the  germs  of  the  fungus  which  it  had  imbibed 
with  its  sucker  in  the  sap  of  diseased  plants  which  it 
had  previously  attacked. 

Horticulturists  have  not  to  be  told  that  sucking 
insects,  by  their  numbers,  have  power  to  destroy  a 
plant,  or  even  a  tree.  We  all  remember  how  com- 
pletely the  Red  Currant  crop  was  destroyed  a  io-Vi 
years  ago  by  an  aphis,  and  the  unchecked  action  of 
these  insects  on  a  tree,  by  sucking  and  killing  the 
young  shoots  and  buds,  for  instance,  if  a  Rose  tree, 


it  often  brings  it  into  such  a  state  of  disease,  as  to 
cause  its  death. 

The  figures  accompanying  these  remarks  represent 
a  leaf  of  Cattleya  Aclandias,  recently  imported  into 
this  country  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
from  Bahia.  It  is  covered  with  small  discoloured 
blotches,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  a  small  cimi- 
cideous  insect,  which  was  found  alive  sucking  it.  This 
action  was  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the 
sap  in  the  leaf  vessels.  The  insect  itself  is  not  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  was  doubtless  brought  with 
the  plant  from  Bahia,  as  we  possess  several  nearly 
allied  species  from  Brazil.  It  is  an  elegant  little 
creature,  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  very  glossy, 
with  the  antennse,  eyes,  and  tibise  black;  the 
scutellum  and  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  dusky, 
the  latter  with  an  orange  margin;  the  fore-wings 
(hemelytra)  of  polished  steel  blue,  with  the  fore  margin 
orange,  and  the  apical  membrane  hyaline  at  the  tip, 
and  blackish  at  the  inner  angle  ;  the  hind  wings  are 
blackish,  with  black  veins.  It  is  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
(two  lines)  in  length,  and  five  lines  in  the  expansion 
of  the  fore  wings.  I  believe  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
described,  and  thus  suggest  for  it  the  name  of  Capsus 
cattleya.  It  is  nearly  related  to  several  pretty  British 
species,  such  as  C.  danicus,  &c.,  one  of  which  is  very 
fond  of  sucking  ripe  Raspberries,  to  which  it  in  such 
cases  imparts  the  peculiar  disgusting  flavour  of  the 
tribe  to  v/hich  it  belongs,  /.  0,  Westwood^ 


loine  CoOTsionkitce. 

Potatos  Flowering. — The  present  season  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  production  of  the  greatest 
display  of  Potato  bloom  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has 
been  generally  remarked,  but  none  have  attempted 
an  explanation  ;  neither  can  I,  further  than  that  I  sup- 
pose the  season  has  generally  favoured  the  production 
of  pollen.  Of  course  the  Potato  in  all  seasons  pro- 
duces a  certain  amount  of  bloom,  some  kinds  very 
profusely,  others  sparsely,  whilst  others  rarely  pro- 
duce a  flower,  and  never  fertilise  one  naturally.  I 
have  found  this  year  that  the  free-flowering  kinds 
have  not  only  bloomed  abundantly,  but  have  pro- 
duced an  enormous  crop  of  seed  Apples,  and  I  could 
now  gather  up  these  literally  by  bushels.  I  have 
counted  the  produce  of  one  bunch  of  bloom,  as  many 
as  twenty  seed  pods — enough  to  produce  nearly 
1000  seeds.  The  sparse  blooming  kinds  have  blos- 
somed very  abundantly,  and  have  fruited  more  or  less, 
juht  as  the  pollen  was  abundant  or  otherwise,  whilst 
the  very  rare  bloomers  have  set  a  few  flowers  that 
have  been  artificially  fertilised  with  foreign  pollen, 
thus  giving  a  chance  to  produce  crosses  such  as  seldom 
otTers.  I  attribute  to  falling  or  otherwise  of  the 
blooms  at  an  early  stage  entirely  to  the  absence  or 
presence  of  pollen,  as  I  found  all  those  that  were 
artificially  fertilised  to  set  at  once,  whilst  all  the 
others  in  which  there  were  no  pollen  dropped  almost 
as  soon  as  expanded.  The  early  forms  of  the  American 
Rose  very  rarely  flower,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
until  this  year  it  has  been  possible  to  secure 
crosses  upon  any  of  them.  Mr.  Fenn  endeavoured  a 
few  years  since  to  obtain  crosses  with  Extra  Early 
Vermont,  Snowflake,  and  Vermont  Beauty,  but  failed 
for  want  of  flowers  or  of  pollen,  and  was  enabled  only 
to  cross  with  Late  Rose  and  the  Willard.  This 
season  T  have  been  able  to  secure  seed  Apples  on  the 
Extra  Early  Vermont  by  the  application  of  pollen 
from  Early  Market  and  Hampshire  Hero — a  new 
first  early  white  kidney,  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  out  of  these  I  am  not  able  eventually  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  strain  of  early  Potatos.  A  white  Early 
Rose  having  the  quality  of  our  best  white  kinds  would 
soon  put  the  old  Ashleaf  out  of  cultivation  [?] .  Another 
cross  of  an  Anglo-American  kind  has  been  obtained 
by  fertilising  flowers  of  Success  with  pollen  of  Wood- 
stock Kidney — one  of  Mr.  Fenn's  finest  new  main 
crop  varieties.  Success  is  a  new  American  sort,  a 
robust  Snowflake,  and  carries  bloom  freely  ;  but  as  it 
is  devoid  of  pollen,  every  bloom  but  the  pair  so  ferti- 
lised has  fallen.  Such  a  cross  as  this  should  produce 
a  remarkably  fine  strain  of  white  kidneys  suitable  for 
market  and  main  crop,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  some  such  result  will  follow.  In  coloured  kidneys 
I  found  size  and  very  good  shape  in  Superior — a  new 
red  American  kidney,  certificated  at  the  International 
Potato  Show  last  year.  This  has  a  fairly  robust 
haulm,  and  flowers  freely,  although,  like  all  other 
American  kinds,  it  carries  seed  apples  only  on  artifi- 
cially fertilised  flowers.  This  variety  was  crossed 
with  Mr.  Fenn's  Bountiful,  the  most  prolific,  hand- 
some, and  best  eating  of  all  red  kidneys,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  progeny  of  such  a 
cross  will  be  of  a  very  promising  kind.  Another 
coloured  cross,  with  entirely  different  sorts,  has 
been  obtained,  the  beautiful  round  Lye's  Favour- 
ite   being     the    seed     parent,     and     the    pollen 
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parent  the  fertile  Blanchard.  Both  of  these  are 
very  handsome  show  kinds,  one  being  blotched 
with  carmine  and  the  other  with  purple,  and  may 
produce  a  very  pretty  strain.  Porter's  Excelsior  has 
for  the  past  two  years  proved  to  be  the  very  hand- 
somest white  round  Potato,  but  unfortunately  its 
quality  is  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  desirefi.  In 
the  hope  of  improving  it,  I  have  crossed  it  with  Fenn's 
Early  Market,  and  now  regret  that,  while  yet  there 
was  a  possibility,  I  did  not  also  use  upon  it  pollen 
from  Rector  of  Woodstock,  as  I  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  very  best  eating  Potatos  in  cultivation.  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  flavour  and  in  eating  quality  in 
the  Potato  as  in  the  Apple,  and  those  only  can 
realise  that  who  have  a  large  number  of  kinds  at  hand 
for  consumption.  One  other  cross  made  at  the  last 
moment  as  likely  to  produce  , something  good  in 
coloured  rounds  is  between  Radstock  Beauty,  a  new 
flattish  white  round,  much  flaked  and  blotched  with 
red,  and  the  new  Scotch  Grampian,  a  robust  red  of 
the  Emperor  type,  that  produces  very  handsome 
tubers.  Some  readers  will  smile  perhaps,  to  hear  that 
I  have  been  intercrossing  the  Potato,  Tomato,  and 
the  Solanum  Pseudo-capsicum,  of  the  results  of  which 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  write.  An  eminent  nurseryman 
recently  remarked  that  he  hoped  we  should  have  no 
more  new  sorts  of  Potatos ;  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  appreciated  such  a  remark  had  it  been  applied 
to  Roses  or  Pelargoniums,  for  there  is  just  as  much 
good  reason  to  continue  to  raise  new  kinds  of  one  as 
the  other  ;  in  truth,  to  stand  still  in  these  matters 
means  stagnation  to  trade  in  horticulture.  We  must 
be  moving  in  small  things  as  in  great  one?.  No  one 
can  tell  what  good  kinds  may  grow  out  of  these 
Potato  crosses,  nor  what  benefits  to  society  may 
result.  A,  D. 

The  "Elixir,"  or  Buffalo  Horn  Manure,— I 
observe  an  advertisement  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  August  18,  declaring  the  above  to  be  "the  very 
best  manure  in  present  use."  And  as  this  opinion  is 
backed  up  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  and  other  well- 
known  gardeners,  I  would  like  to  give  it  a  trial.  But 
before  ordering  a  supply,  I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Barron, 
or  any  of  those  whose  names  are  appended  to  the 
testimonials  in  its  favour,  if  they  ever  tried  horn 
shavings  from  the  combmakers,  usually  sold  at  about 
£10  per  ton  ?  If  so,  will  they  kindly  state  the  differ- 
ence between  "the  Elixir"  and  cattle-horn  shavings. 
I  have  for  years  used  the  latter,  and  have  at  all  times 
found  it  an  excellent  manure  for  Vine  and  fruit  tree 
borders,  orchard -house,  trees,  Pines,  Strawberries,  Vines 
in  pots,  &c.  y.  Mclndoe,  Hntton  Hall,  Guisborongk. 
[We  find  that  the  analyses  state  that  Buffalo  horn  is 
a  trifle  richer  in  nitrogen  than  most  other  horns. or 
hoofs.  Eds.] 

Amaryllis  reticulata.— I  think  this  plant  is  too 
much  neglected.  It  is  a  most  handsome  plant,  both 
in  flower  and  foliage,  the  white  stripe  down  the  middle 
of  the  green  leaf  making  it  very  striking.  It  is  a  much 
easier  plant  to  bloom  than  many  persons  suppose,  if  it 
is  only  treated  right.  It  is  too  often  over-potted,  and 
the  bulbs  too  deeply  inserted  into  the  pot.  It  should 
be  kept  quite  above  the  mould  ;  it  should  be  potted 
in  good  peat,  well-mixed  with  one-third  of  rough 
sand,  and  the  pot  well-drained,  and  then  be  placed  in 
heat.  When  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  bloom, 
withhold  the  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  keep 
the  plants  in  a  cold  house  ;  then  place  them  in  heat, 
and  they  will  soon  show  their  flower-stem,  which  is 
very  beautiful.  I  treat  all  this  mosr  beautiful  family 
in  the  same  way,  and  generally  have  two  or  three 
plants  in  bloom  all  through  the  year,  and  find  them  most 
convenient  in  6-inch  pots  for  drawing-room  decoration. 
The  best  and  freest  flowers  are  AuUca  splendens, 
vittata,  Johnsoni  hybrida,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  reti- 
culata. IVilliam  Smytlie,  The  Gardens^  Basing  Park, 
Alton,  Hants, 

Potatos  Self-sown.— Having  read  the  remarks 
on  self-sown  Potato  seed  in  your  last  issue,  I  do  not 
consider  it  unusual  in  such  a  mild  climate  as  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  paiticularly  in  dry  peaty  soils, 
for  such  to  grow,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  When 
employed  at  Thomastown  Castle,  m  the  South  of 
Ireland,  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  forcing 
ground  in  the  gardens,  where  peat  was  used  for 
blanching  vegetables,  and  in  other  places  where  it 
Was  used  as  a  protecting  material  on  the  roots  of 
plants  from  the  effects  of  frost,  many  kinds  of 
tender  plants  grow  naturally,  amongst  which  were 
Potatos,  Tobacco,  Ice-plant,  &c.  The  seeds  must 
have  come  from  places  near  at  hand,  where  such 
things  were  grown  and  were  preserved  by  the  peat 
till  the  time  of  germination  came.  I  consider  sandy 
peat  soil,  when  dry,  has  the  property  of  resisting  the 
effiCfs  of  frost  on  roots  and  seeds  of  plants,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  a  good  material  for  protecting  them,  as 
it  retains  a  high  temperature  compared  with  other 
soils,  I  put  some  Rose  plants  in  stock  in  the  month 
of  January  in  peat,  merely  covering  the  roots  tempo- 
rarily to  protect  them  till  planted.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find,  on  taking  them  out  three  weeks  after- 


wards, that  they  had  made  many  new  roots,  although 
there  was  no  appearance  of  growth  on  the  buds  or 
the  heads,  and  the  weather  was  not  mild.  I  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  Potatos  from 
seed,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new 
varieties  as  to  prove  if  new  kinds  would  resist  the 
blight.  The  only  difference  I  found  was  that  the 
new  kinds  were  generally  of  a  more  vigorous  growth, 
and  resisted  the  disease  longer.  Some  of  the  new 
kinds  were  grown  from  French,  and  some  from 
American  seed,   ^ohn  y,  Gejghyan,  Liverpool. 

Carya  tomentosa. — The  branch  and  fruit  sent 
herewith  are  from  Carya  tomentosa  ;  this  and  the  C. 
amara,  and  also  the  Black  Walnu^  are  fruiting  here 
very  freely  this  year.  They  are  making  magnificent 
trees.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  they  are  not  more 
frequently  planted,   6^.,  Bitli,  Anjnst  21. 

Crawford's  Early  Peach, — This  variety  "which 
is  not  so  highly  esteemed  generally,"  has  withstood  the 
effects  of  this  inclement  season  better  than  any  other 
variety  which  we  cultivate,  which  comprise  the 
following  kinds  : — Royal  George,  Early  York,  Rivers' 
Eirly  York,  Belle  Bunce,  Stirling  Castle,  Dagmar, 
Early  Beatrice,  and  Early  Silver,  and  this  is  a  fact  worth 
recording.   George  Thonias  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey, 

Severe  Thunderstorms  in  East  Anglia. — The 
week  ending  August  iS  was  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  violence  of  its  thunderstorms,  and  the 
heaviness  and  amount  of  its  rains.  During  the  whole 
period  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
unsettled,  and  that  over  almost  the  whole  country. 
Suffolk  was  visited  by  two  or  more  very  severe 
thunderstorms,  that  on  Wednesday  spending  its 
chief  force  seemingly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hadleigh  and  Newmarket,  and  the  Thursday 
storm  choosing  the  town  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Bury  Sr.  Edmunds  for  its  centre.  The 
latter  storm  lasted  from  4  to  6  P.M.,  almost  without 
intermission,  and  reached  its  climax  a  few  minutes 
before  6,  About  that  time  two  trees,  a  Poplar  and 
an  Ash,  were  struck  at  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
town,  and  a  cottage  in  the  town  itself.  In  the  latter 
the  lightning  seemed  to  have  come  down  the  chimney 
and  carried  away  the  wooden  mantelshelf  and  a  few 
of  the  bricks,  making  its  exit  by  the  open  door,  and 
also  breaking  some  squares  in  the  window.  An  old 
person  who  sat  by  the  fire  at  the  time  felt  the  light- 
ning singe  his  hair,  but  was  otherwise  unhurt.  The 
Poplar  tree  was  struck  on  one  side,  and  part  of  it 
splintered  off"  in  the  usual  way  with  trees  struck  with 
lightning.  The  Ash  was  struck  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  tree  rent  considerably  in  both  direc- 
tions, and,  being  hollow  at  the  spot  where  struck,  and 
con  tainingstarlings' nests  and  refuse,  was  set  fire  to  by  the 
lightning,  and  continued  to  burn  fiercely  from  6  o'clock 
to  10.30,  or  more  than  four  hours,  when  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  fell  with  a  great  crash.  The 
tree  was  a  very  large  one,  and  being  close  to  the 
town  it  attracted  a  great  many  people.  It  burned 
with  a  fierce  red  light,  every  now  and  again  giving 
out  jets  of  flame  almost  like  fireworks,  and  as  if  the 
lightning  had  left  some  gaseous  matter  in  the  tree. 
Over  a  small  area  having  Bury  for  its  centre,  a 
severe  hailstorm  fell,  lasting  less  than  ten  minutes. 
The  rain  was  the  heaviest  I  ever  remember.  Walks, 
terraces,  flower-beds,  borders,  grass,  lay  all  flooded, 
a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  Another 
curious  incident  happened  in  these  gardens.  In  a 
house  occupied  partly  with  a  collection  of  bulbous 
Begonias  there  was  a  broken  square  of  glass.  The 
lightning  entered  through,  seized  and  cut  off  a 
large  branch  of  one  of  the  plants,  an  inch  or 
so  above  the  ground,  leaving  a  clear  horizontal 
scar,  as  if  a  sharp  piece  of  hot  iron  had  been 
suddenly  drawn  through  the  limb,  which  was  nearly 
half  of  the  entire  plant.  These  severe  storms,  rains, 
and  the  close,  disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere  are 
telling  fearfully  on  the  Potatos,  which  are  going  very 
fast  indeed.  They  are  also  very  injurious  to  the 
grain  crop,  and  make  harvest  operations  drag  slow. 
To-day,  however  (August  21),  the  air  is  cooler  and 
clearer,  and  a  brisk  weit  wind  blows,  and  corn  is 
being  stacked  in  all  directions.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Mimulus  cupreus  and  maculosus  are  things 
that  have  done  very  well  this  year  with  plenty  of 
moisture;  they  have  made  rampant  growth  and 
flowered,  andstill  are^flowering  very  freely,  A  pinch  of 
seed  should  be  sown  in  April  in  a  box  or  pan,  and  when 
big  enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  in  the  beds  they 
are  to  occupy  without  any  more  ado.  This  is  all  the 
work  necessary  for  them.  They  are  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  when  coming  into  flower,  so  varied  are  the 
colours  and  forms  of  the  flowers.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy  if  protected  witha  layer  of  leafraouldorashes.  K, 

Beech  Mast.— The  Beech  trees  in  the  planta- 
tions here  are  this  year  bearing  prodigious  crops  of 
mast,  so  much  so  as  to  look  quite  brown  with  them 
at  a  distance.  In  general,  the  Beech  only  bears  good 
crops  of  mast  at  intervals,  but  I  have  never  before  seen 
them  so  loaded  as  this  year.     The  wood  pigeons  and 


wild  ducks  will  not  want  for  food  this  autumn  and 
winter,  for  they  feed  ravenously  on  them  in  the  v/oods 
here  when  the  mast  is  plentiful.  The  Spanish  Chest- 
nut has  flowered  much  later  than  usual  this  summer, 
and  there  is  not  much  chance  in  the  Midland 
Counties  of  any  fruit  ripening.  It  is  only  in  the 
very  warmest  summers  and  autumns  that  the  fruit 
here  gets  to  any  sizi  and  ripeness.  The  Walnuts  in 
this  district  are  a  very  thin  crop,  and  ihere  are  very 
few  to  be  had  for  pickling  purposes.  IVilliam  Tiliery, 

Lobelia,  St  Martin's  Blue, — Notwithstanding 
the  very  heavy  rairs  we  have  had  this  season,  this 
Lobelia  has  remained  compact  in  habit  and  true  to 
ils  colours  ;  not  a  fljwer  or  leaf  among  the  thousands 
of  plants  1  siw  at  St.  Martin's  on  July  30  had  sported 
in  the  least.  The  rich  blue  of  iis  flowers  and  fine 
dark  broiiz;  foliage  stamp  it  the  first  Lobelia  of  the 
day,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ross  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  way  his  ssedliog  has  stood  the  trial  of 
such  a  season,    y,  Marshall^  Montrose. 

Cucumbers  eaten  by  a  Cat. — lu  reference  to 
this  subject,  another  correspondent  says  he  knows  of 
an  exactly  similar  experience  with  a  dog.  The  dog, 
however,  was  not  suspected  ;  but  he  was  at  length 
caught  in  the  act  of  eating  the  Cucumbers  with  as 
much  apparent  relish  as  meat.  [Eds.]. 

Sedum  glaucum. — To  lovers  of  raised  edges  of 
carpet  beds  I  find  this  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
most  useful  of  plants.  If  planted  before  laying  on 
the  Echeveria  glauca,  it  gives  a  fine  finish  to  the  beds, 
and  is  easily  kept  in  order.  It  is  easy  to  increase, 
and  will  stand  any  amount  of  hot  dry  weather,  I 
have  two  large  beds  treated  in  that  way.  William 
Smythe,  The  Gardens,  Basing  Park,  Alton,  Hants, 

The  Premier  Strawberry. — I  can  fully  endorse 
all  "A.  D."  said  respecting  this  variety  in  the  Gar. 
deners^  Chronicle  of  June  30,  It  is  a  first-class 
variety.  The  crop  on  our  heavy  soil  has  been  good. 
Fruit  large,  well- coloured,  but  the  flavour  not  so 
good  as  last  year.  The  heavy  rains  at  the  time  the 
fruit  was  ripening,  no  doubt,  was  the  principal  cause. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  has  done  well  with  us. 
Fruit  large  (for  the  kind),  and  the  crop  very  heavy, 
I  have  picked  i  lb.  of  large,  well-ripened  fruit  at  one 
time  from  a  plant  two  years  old,  I  consider  that  the 
two  kinds  mentioned  are  not  to  be  beaten  for  early 
work.  7*-  Weaving,  Hie  Gardens,  Bylttts,  Pcmbridge, 
Hereford sh  ire. 

The  Weather  in  Yorkshire, — In  addition  to  the 
disastrous  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  the  north  of 
Yorkshire,  we  are  now  witnessing  a  complete  failure 
in  the  flower  garden.  The  late  cold  spring  caused 
the  planting  out  to  be  very  late,  and  then  the  north, 
east  winds  stung  many  of  the  tender  plants  past 
recovery,  excepting  in  very  sheltered  places.  The 
Pelargoniums  here  havenot  done  well ;  the  tricolors  are 
certainly  wrongly  named  this  season,  and  the  dripping 
weather  for  the  last  five  weeks  has  destroyed  all  the 
bloom  on  them,  and  no  fine  weather  can  make  up  the 
loss  now,  as  the  nights  will  be  too  long  and  too  damp. 
The  Coniferous  plants  are  the  only  plants  that  seem 
proud  of  the  weather  ;  those  certainly  do  look  well. 
The  few  Apricots  we  have  can  never  ripen  ;  in  good 
seasons,  if  they  do  not  ripen  before  or  about  the  25th 
of  this  month,  they  are  of  little  worth.  Apples  are 
very  late  and  small,  and  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
half  the  usual  size.  The  rain  we  have  had  this  season 
is  nearly  7  inches  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  is  likely 
to  be  very  disastrous  to  the  corn  crops  in  this  part  of 
Yorkshire.  On  August  S  we  had  a  severe  hailstorm, 
which  completely  riddled  the  Lettuces,  Turnips, 
French  Beans,  in  fact,  all  soft  leaves,  and  laid  much 
of  the  cereal  crops.  On  August  14  we  had  another 
thunderstorm,  and  i  inch  and  twenty-seven  hundredths 
of  rain  fell  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The  next 
day  brought  another  severe  storm,  but  in  this  we  did 
not  suffer  so  much  as  our  neighbours  ;  but  the  half- 
hour's  rain  left  us  just  half  an  inch.  It  has  rained  on 
sixteen  days  of  this  month  ;  to-day  we  have  had  a 
regular  downpour,  and  I  fear  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  have  to  add  a  large  figure  to  the 
amount  already  down.  I  may  add  that  the  Potatos  have 
become  badly  diseased  in  the  last  week.  If  we  have 
no  change  very  shortly  it  will  be  very  serious  both  for 
the  corn  and  Potato  crop.  William  Culvetivell, 
Thorpe  Perrow, 

Potatos. — The  Potatos  now  in  use  here,  the  Dal- 
mahoy,  are  very  good,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  has  been  the  wettest  season  I  ever 
remember.  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  I  know 
says  there  has  not  been  such  a  season  since  1S40, 
Very  few  of  the  Potatos  flowered,  and  the  few  blooms 
that  came  dropped  prematurely.  The  Regent  varie- 
ties do  very  well  here,  I  have  this  year  planted 
about  half  an  acre  of  Patterson's  Victoria  (imported 
seed),  they  are  at  present  looking  well  and  apparently 
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free  from  disease,  although  one-third  of  the  tubers 
refused  to  germinate  when  planted.  W^  A.  Emery, 
Kilkea  Castle,  Magcupy. 

• Notwithstanding   the  use   of    **  Salus  "   and 

other  remedie5j:hat  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time,  nothing  appears   to   arrest   the   spread   of  the 
Potato  disease,  which  during  the  ]>ast  week  or  so  has 
shown  itself  in  the  most  virulent  form.     Crops  that 
looked   flourishing   and    (veil,    and   were   apparently 
without  a  speck  during  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
are  now  leafless,  and  smell  most  offensively,  but  as 
yet  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  aflected  the  tubers  to  any 
serious  extent.     That  it  will  do  so  is  only  too  certain, 
and  it  is  quite  lamentable  to  look  on  the  gardens  and 
fields  round  about,  and  think  of  the  loss  the  labouring 
classes  and  the  country  at  large  v/ill  sustain  from  the 
havoc  the  disease  has  already  wrought,  for,  should  the 
tubers  remain  sound,  the  check  received  must  lessen 
the  bulk  at  least  one-half,  as  all  the  late  kinds  were 
in  full  growth,  and  will  not  now  swell  any  larger.     If 
we    are    to    stamp    out    this    disease,    it    must    be 
done     by     growing    early    varieties     that     can    be 
lifted   and   harvested  by  the  end  of  July  or  middle 
of    August,     as    it    is    generally    about     that    time 
the   dread  spot  first  makes  its  appearance.      There 
would  be  a  double  advantage  in  doing  this,  as  the 
ground  would  be  set  at  liberty  for  other  crops  which 
would  pay  far  better  than  allowing  Potatos  to  stand 
till  the  autumn,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  greater 
proportion.     Fortunately  we  have   among  the  early 
sorts  several  of  first-rate  quality,   and  that  are  very 
productive  and  good  keepers,  and  why  people  should 
persist  in  growing  others  year  after  year  with  the  same 
unsatisfactory  result   is  incomprehensible.      Most   of 
the  American  kinds  are  very   precocious  and  great 
croppers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  prove 
useful  for  crossing  with  some  of  ours  to  impart  these 
good  qualities,  and  infu-e  fresh  strength  and  vigour, 
as  no  doubt  they  will,  if  those  selected  to  breed  with 
them  are  judiciously  chosen.     It  is  evident,  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to   fight   the  disease,    as  it  would  leave 
nothing  for  the  fungus  to  exist  on  unless,  unknown 
to     us     at     present,     it     lives     on    the      foliage 
of    other    plants,    and    begins    to     propagate    itself 
at  the  season  we  see  it.     The  Potato  must  have  had 
a  wonderful  constitution,  considering  what  it  has  had 
to  go  through  with  disease  and  bad  treatment,  or  it 
would  have  been  worn  out  from  sheer  exhaustion  long 
ago,  for  generally  when  the  crops  are  lifted  they  are 
huddled  together  in  large  masses,  where  they  sweat 
and  get  warm,  and  continue   to  sprout,  till  they  are 
robbed  of  much  of  their  vitality.     This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place,  and  may  easily  be  prevented 
by  storing  them  in  shallow  hampers  in  any  cool  place 
where  air  can  be  freely  admitted,  so  as  to  keep  the 
temperature  as  low  as  can  be  done  during  the  winter 
without  getting  them  frozen.     Stored  in  this  way  the 
tubers  lose  none  of  their  weight  or  energies,  but  start 
slowly  and  strong  at  the  proper  season,  and  afford 
double  the  produce  they  do  after  having  expended 
themselves  in  premature  sprouting.     By  paying  more 
attention  to  the  storing  and  growing  only  such  kinds 
as  can  be  lifted  early,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  disease  may  ultimately  be  stamped  out,  or  so  far 
held  in  check  as  to  do  but  little  damage ;  and  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  on    all   who   have    anything    to    do 
with    cultivating    the     noble     tuber,    to    give    this 
matter  the  attention  it  deserves.      The  best  thing 
that  can    be   done  now  is    to    at    once  set  about 
securing  those  that  are   sound,    and  to   utilise   such 
as    are   not  by    boiling    them   and  pounding  them 
up  while  hot,   with   plenty   of    coarse  salt  strewed 
amongst  them  as  the  operation  proceeds.     Managed 
in    this    way,    and    shut    up    close    from    the    air, 
they  keep  fresh  and  sweet  for  a  long  time,  and  form 
an  excellent  diet  for  pigs,  to  mix  with  bran  or  meal, 
on  which  they  soon  fatten.     Any  that  are  intended 
for  seed  should  be  left  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days, 
till  their  skins  set  sufiliciently  for  them  to  be  handled 
without  being  damaged,    when  they  should  be  laid 
thin  in  any  open,  light,  airy  shed  till  the  autumn,  to 
be  then  transferred  to  safer  quarters.     Many  think 
that  if  Potatos  are  lifted  before  they  are  ripe  they  will 
not  keep,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea ;  for  if 
treated  as  above  they  do  so  equally  well  with  any  that 
are  fully  mature.  This  I  have  proved  again  and  again, 
and  I  always  make  a  point  of  digging  the  whole  that 
are  required  for  seed  directly  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance,  and  by  so  doing  it  is  very  rare  that  it 
afllects  any  of  the  tubers,  which  if  left  for  a  few  days 
after  the  leaves  and  haulm  are  stricken  would  become 
tainted  and  soon  rot.  y.  S. 

The  Potato  Disease. — What  might  be  regarded 
as  almost  a  phenomenon  in  relation  to  the  Potato 
disease,  was  noticed  here  on  the  morning  of  last 
Wednesday  week.  Previously  the  Potato  had  looked 
well,  and  had  maintained  a  fairly  vigorous  foliage,  but 
on  looking  over  the  tops  that  morning,  whilst  yet 
moist  with  the  heavy  dew  and  white  mist  that  pre- 
vailed, I  found  that  all  the  leaves  and  stems  were 
covered  with  the  fatal  spot,  literally  reeking  with 
decay,  and  when  the  hot  sun  came  out  the  haulm  was 


charred  as  though  it  had  been  burned.  It  was  as 
though  a  destroying  agent  had  passed  over  and  dealt 
forth  disease  and  death  in  a  few  hours.  To  many 
persons  who  have  been  profound  believers  in  the 
electrical  theory  this  sudden  attack  of  the  disease  will 
be  looked  upon  as  proof  positive  that  electricity  was 
the  cause,  especially  as  the  atmosphere  was  during 
the  previous  evening  heavily  charged  with  it,  light- 
ning being  constantly  present  in  the  clouds.  I  rather 
attribute  it  to  the  prevalence  of  the  soft,  thick,  white 
mist  and  heavy  dew,  perhaps  the  first  of  such  visita- 
tion we  have  had  all  the  summer.  The  late  heavy 
rains  best  served  to  wash  the  fertile  spores  of  the 
Peronospora  from  off  the  leaves,  but  this  heavy  dew 
just  served  to  germinate  them  and  promote  their 
rapid  expansion,  hence  the  millions  of  spots  observ- 
able that  morning.  I  too  greatly  fear  that  we  shall 
soon  hear  sad  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  Potato  crop, 
and  unless  the  dreaded  beetle  soon  appears  it  will 
not  find  a  green  leaf  to  feed  upon.  A.  Dean,  BeJfoiiL 

Rating  a  Vinery. — Will  you  kindly  favour  me 
with  a  little  information,  regarding  the  rating  of 
Vineries.  I  put  up  a  large  one  last  season  which  cost 
£V1Z  ^^'^  ^'^  building  alone,  which  sum  I  stated  to 
the  assessor.  I  also  stated  that  it  would  be  unpro- 
ductive for  three  years.  I  may  mention  that  the  pro- 
duce is  to  be  sold,  but  in  the  face  of  that,  my  sta'e- 
ment.  the  assessor  has  sent  me  a  paper  assessing  me 
for  ;^30  per  annum  ;  which  will  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  as  proprietor  and  tenant  ;  I  also  pay  a 
feu  yearly  for  the  ground  connected  with  it  amounting 
to  ;!^8  3J.  6^.  As  I  think  they  have  overstretched  the 
mark,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  assist  me  with  some 
information,  as  the  same  law  holds  good  in  Scotland 
as  in  England.  W,  Harley^  George  Street^  Perth. 
[It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at  what  exact  sum  Mr. 
Harley's  vinery  should  be  assessed  ;  but  when  appeal- 
ing to  the  Court  he  might  urge  the  following  argu- 
ments. I.  The  vinery  was  built  for  a  special  purpose, 
and,  therefore,  the  temperature  required  for  Grapes, 
and  even  the  plan  of  the  house,  render  it  useless  for 
other  purposes.  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  produce 
intended  to  be  cultivated,  no  return  will  be  made  for 
three  years.  3.  In  the  face  of  this  last  fact,  it  is 
obviously  not  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  the  vinery 
should  be  rated  as  a  *' productive  concern"  at 
present.  4.  In  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
Act,  the  sum  at  which  the  vinery  should  be  rated  is 
the  amount  of  what  it  is  worth  now  to  any  one  de- 
siring to  grow  Grapes  ;  not  what  it  may  be  worth 
in  three  years'  time,  nor  what  it  would  fetch  if  turned 
to  other  uses.  5.  It  is  now  nothing  more  than 
a  **  warehouse "  for  the  roots  and  branches  of 
the  Vine,  and  on  the  principle  of  decided  cases 
should  be  rated  as  such,  and  not  as  a  productive 
vinery,  which  it  may  be  in  the  future.  No  cases  are 
to  be  found  deciding  the  question  of  the  rating  of 
glasshouses.  Market  gardens  as  a  rule  are  the  highest 
rated  of  any  land  because  they  are  so  profitable,  and 
because  their  situation  in  proximity  to  a  town  makes 
them  specially  valuable.  {Broivn  on  Rating.')  Eds] 

The  Influence  of  the  Bud  on  the  Stock.— In 
connection  with  this  subject  I  have  a  record  of  twenty 
instances  which  came  under  my  notice  last  spring,  in 
which  the  buds  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  affected 
the  stocks  on  which  they  were  growing,  below  as  well 
as  above  the  point  of  insertion.  In  each  case  there 
were  several  shoots  disposed  on  all  sides  of  the  stem, 
with  all  their  leaves  variegated  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  the  variety  propagated,  and  many  of  these  leaves  I 
could  not  have  distinguished  from  the  others.  I 
dare  say  these  instances  would  have  been  lost  to 
science  had  I  not  at  that  particular  time  been  consi- 
dering the  subject  of  the  flow  of  the  sap,  whereby  I 
was  prompted  to  instruct  the  men  before  they 
commenced  to  disbud,  to  leave  untouched  any 
variegated  shoots  that  they  might  find.  The 
proportion  of  affected  to  the  apparently  unaflccted 
stocks  was  20  to  1000.  Four  years  ago  I  had  twenty- 
seven  common  Ash  stocks  budded  with  Fraxinus 
americana  aucuba^folia  (so  named  from  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves  are  variegated)  at  heights  varying 
from  2  to  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Nearly  all  united 
readily  and  looked  well  until  the  following  spring, 
when  the  majority  of  the  buds  separated  and  fell  from 
the  pieces  of  bark  that  weie  inserted  with  them ;  only 
three  pushed  into  growth.  At  present  they  are  all  growing 
together  as  they  did  then,  but  two-thirds  of  the  number 
are  more  or  less  completely  inoculated  with  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  variety  propagated,  below  as  well  as 
above  where  they  were  budded,  and  on  all  parts  of 
the  plants.  One  interesting  feature  in  these  instances 
of  inoculation  is  that  the  variegation  of  the  leaves  of 
the  stock  and  variety  propagated  is  the  same  or 
similar  ;  but,  although  such  is  the  case  with  the  Ash, 
I  cannot  see  that  the  specific  character  of  the  leaves 
of  F.  americana  have  been  transferred  to  the  leaves 
of  the  stock,  F.  excelsior.  From  the  instances  above 
given,  and  others  of  equal  importance  recently  and  at 
other  times  observed  by  me,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  instances  in  which  the  bud  and  scion  influence 
the  stock   are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is 


generally  believed,  and  are  to  be  found  if  carefully 
looked  for.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  great  physical 
change  in  the  stock,  such  as  specific  alteration  of  the 
leaves,  as  an  effect  of  the  scion  or  bud  need  be  looked 
for  ;  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  reasonably  be  claimed  that 
the  stock  exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the  scion  than 
the  scion  does  on  the  stock.  It  is  true,  as  was  lately 
mentioned  in  your  paper,  that  Pears  when  grafted  on 
the  Quince  are  unnaturally  gritty — a  clear  case  of  the 
transmission  of  the  properties  of  the  gritty-fruited 
Qaince— but  I  don't  recollect  having  seen  or  heard  of 
a  Quince-like  leaf  on  a  Pear  tree.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  grafting 
and  budding  of  portions  of  variegated  plants  on  to 
green  and  more  or  less  closely  related  stocks,  and, 
although  I  have  seldom  seen  their  colour-peculiarity 
afiect  the  stock,  I  have  also  less  frequently  seen  the 
variegation  disappear  as  a  consequence  of  such  union. 
George  Syuie,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borroivash, 

Orchid  Sales. — The  complaints  made  have  done 
good  service.  I  see  in  the  last  catalogue  a  query  set 
against  "  doubtfuls,"  and  the  names  of  the  vendors. 
In  future  where  these  are  not  given  the  buyer  witi  know 
that  he  must  look  to  himself.  But  It  is  necessary  to 
protest  against  another  practice.  A  short  time  since 
a  quantity  of  OJontoglossum  Alexandras  were  sold 
in  pots  that  showed  fine  old  bulbs  with  young  growths 
that  appeared  to  be  from  those  bulbs.  Myself,  Mr. 
Marriott,  and  others,  bought,  believing  the  plants  to 
be  as  they  appeared,  estimating  their  value,  as  usual, 
by  the  size  of  the  pretended  parent  bulb.  An  acci- 
dent raised  suspicion,  and  on  examination  of  the 
plants,  all  of  them  were  found  to  have  been  thus  made 
up.  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Stevens,  calling  it  what  it  then 
seemed  to  be.  With  his  usual  anxiety  for  fair  deal- 
ing in  his  rooms,  he  at  once  sent  me  the  name  of  the 
vendor,  of  whom  I  have  asked  for  an  explanation. 
The  answer  in  substance  is  that  it  is  the  "custom" 
with  nurserymen  so  to  deal  with  plants  in  pots.  He 
says:  '*The  custom  of  making  up  plants  has  been 
practised  for  very  many  years.  I  did  not  originate  it, 
and  when  I  have  bought  plants  at  Stevens's,  and  when 
my  Orchid  growers  have  told  me  afterward?,  as  they 
often  have,  when  repotting  the  plants,  that  instead 
of  being  a  single  plant  they  were  several  little  pieces, 
sometimes  mere  scraps  put  together,  and  sometimes 
small  plants  with  large,  I  should  have  felt  myself 
wrong  to  have  reproached  men  occupying  honour- 
able positions   that    they   had  played  a   trick   upon 

me  and  upon  the  puWic I  and  my  Orchid 

growers     in     the     most     innocent    way   have    only 

fallen   into  the    general  custom From  the 

many  plants  I  have  bought  from  time  to  time  it  never 
entered  into  my  mind  that  such  a  thing  could  be  a 
deception."  This  is  an  ample  explanation,  and  I 
accept  it  willingly.  "  Custom"  is  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  individual  who  acts  upon  it.  But  as  a  buyer 
and  on  behalf  of  buyers,  I  must  protest  against  such  a 
custom.  It  cannot  be  too  soon  abandoned,  for  now 
that  it  is  known  to  exist  buyers  will  be  shy.  Edward 
IF.  Cox,  Moat  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.,  Aug.  iS. 
[Mr.  Stevens  informs  us  that  the  "  custom  "  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  was  quite  unknown  to  him, 
and  that  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  generally  adopted 
by  the  trade.  Small  plants  of  about  equal  size  and 
value  are  sometimes  grouped  together  to  form  a  mass 
for  show  or  other  purposes,  but  never,  to  his  know- 
ledge, with  the  intention  to  deceive  buyers.   Eds  ] 


Colorado  Beetle  in  Canada.  —  Persistent 
picking  by  all  the  Potato  growers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood has  lessened  the  virulence  of  this  pest  to  perhaps 
one-tenth  of  the  damage  sustained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  season,  and  this  without  poisoning 
our  ground  ;  and  we  beg  leave  hereby,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  unfortunate  cultivators  of  the  delicious  vegetable 
aforesaid,  who  may  he  visited  by  these  creatures,  to 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  use  of  Paris 
green,  or  any  other  mineral  poison,  to  destroy  not  only 
the  offending  insects  but  also  the  enemies  now 
occupied  in  the  destruction  of  the  eggs,  and  bugs  and 
beetles  themselves.  Not  many  miles  from  this  place 
horses  and  cattle  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  the 
sprinkled  haulm,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  even  the 
poor  little  sparrows,  that  have  cost  so  much  to  import 
from  England  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  mode  of 
destroying  the  enemies  they  would  have  dealt  with  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

We  have  our  usual  assortment  of  grasshoppers 
of  all  sizes,  from  tiny  ones  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  to  large  ones  of  2  inches  dimension  ;  but 
the  number  seems  to  decrease  every  year.  A  consi- 
derable proportion  of  them  have  wings,  and  whenever 
approached  take  to  flight,  displaying  their  dark  green 
wings  edged  with  a  dullish  yellow,  and  making  a 
snapping  noise  with  every  motion. 

Our  prospect  of  Grapes  and  Plums  is  good,  but  for 
Apples  only  middling,  yb/iu  Morren.,  Elm  Farm^ 
Mimsing,  near  Barrill,  Ontario. 
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Ornamental  Trees  in  Forecourt  Gardens  : 
What  to  Avoid. — Looking  across  the  road  at  a 
neighbour's  garden  a  few  days  ago,  we  saw  the 
jobbing  gardeners  endeavouring  to  improve  on  Nature, 
and  achieving  that  amount  of  success  v^hich  usually 
falls  to  his  lot — a  piece  of  burlesque  gardening.  A 
line  of  six  fine  specimen  Arbor-vitces  were  flanked  at 
each  end  with  a  single  scarlet  Thorn  on  a  standard 
stem.  These  Thorns  had  made  a  free  growth  this 
season,  and  were  a  little  ragged  in  appearance,  and 
some  of  the  branches  overhung  the  pathv^'ays  to  the 
houses.  One  jobbing  gardener  thought  he  would 
imitate  the  form  of  the  Arbor-vita:?  in  the  ma'ter  of 
pruning  the  Thorns,  and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  shears, 
he  clipped  the  heads  short  all  round  to  give  them  a 
kind  of  globular  appearance.  With  a  few  fell  strokes 
he  destroyed  the  natural  character  of  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  with  that,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
chances  of  blossom  for  next  year.  They  are  now 
most  unsightly-looking  object?,  and  the  arboreal  line 
of  beauty  is  completely  destroyed.  Such  then  is  one 
aspect  of  ornimental  gardening  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  jobbing  gardener.  Such  a  style  of  pruning 
should  be  avoided  by  Villa  gardeners, 

A  few  years  ago,  when  coniferous  trees  were  all  the 
rage,  it  was  the  gardening  fashion  of  the  day  to  plant 
coniferous  trees  almost  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
forecourt  gardens.  Cedru;  deodara,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  the  Spruce  Fir,  and  sometimes  Cedar  o( 
Lebinon  were  prime  favourites.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  frost  so  destroyed  the  Araucarias  that  they 
had  to  be  removed  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  others 
did  pretty  well,  and  the  Deodars  grew  with  amazing 
freedom.  Bui  little  thought  was  given  at  the  time  as 
to  future  space  for  the  trees  when  the  time  of  vigorous 
growth  set  in  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  many 
of  them  have  outgrown  the  spice  alloted  them  ;  and 
where  there  is  space  they  have  so  spread  their  growths 
as  to  darken  the  rooms  of  the  hous=',  summer  and 
winter  alike. 

The  diffi:ulty  lies  in  pruning  such  trees  ;  for  if  they, 
be  cut  in  much,  the  natural  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
growth  is  lost.  Unless  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the 
plant  corresponds  to  its  height,  a  Cedrus  deodara  is 
not  nearly  so  handsome  and  imposing  in  appearance 
as  it  otherwise  would  be.  We  know  several  gardeners 
who  were  once  very  proud  of  their  Cedars  till  they  over- 
grew the  confined  spice  allotted  them,  and  now  they 
regard  them  much  in  the  character  of  a  white  elephant, 
and  could  wish  themselves  quit  of  them. 

The  courage  that  will  boldly  face  some  judicious 
thinning  out  is  also  sadly  needed.  When  many  fore- 
court gardens  were  originally  planted,  the  great  aim 
was  to  give  them  as  finished  an  appearance  as  pos- 
sible, and  plants  were  put  in  thickly  to  secure  this. 
But  as  they  began  to  increase  in  size,  and  impede 
each  other's  growth,  necessity  arose  for  some  thinning 
out,  so  that  certain  trees  intended  to  become  per- 
manent objects  should  have  ample  space  in  which  to 
make  their  growth  and  develope  their  natural  beauty. 
But  human  nature  appears  to  be  in  the  toain  eminently 
conservative  in  these  matters  ;  but  it  is  at  a  serious 
cost,  of  which  a  number  of  illustrations  can  be  afforded 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  other  places.  The  result 
is,  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  symmetry  of 
all  the  trees,  owing  to  their  having  io  grown  one 
within  the  other.  This  idea  was  forcibly  impressed 
on  our  minds  by  what  we  saw  in  the  way  of  villa 
planting  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere  Lake  a  few 
days  since.  Coniferous  plants  had  been  largely  used 
in  laying-out  grounds  when  residences  were  first  built ; 
they  were  planted  as  close  together  as  ninepins,  and 
now  that  size  had  been  obtained  without  thinning,  all 
that  was  presented  to  the  eye  was  a  higgledy-piggledy 
mass  of  varying  forms  and  hues,  without  a  spice  of 
artistic  execution  to  lend  a  lustre  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  individual  specimens.  The  individuality  of 
every  example  had  been  sacrificed  to  secure — a  copse 
or  jungle,  for  it  was  but  little  better. 

If  only  some  more  intelligent  oversight  were  given 
to  the  planting  of  fore-court  gardens,  the  results  would 
bs  much  more  satisfactory  then  they  are  generally. 
A  few  trees  and  shrubs,  judiciously  chosen  and 
arranged  should  form   the  enduring  features  of  the 


garden.  They  should  be  healthy,  well-developed 
specimens,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  arboreal 
excellence.  They  should  be  planted  properly  too, 
an  advantage  which  is  too  ollen  denied  to  them. 
Then  if  it  be  necessary  to  furnish  a  garden  speedily, 
let  some  quick-growing  shrubs,  &c, ,  be  mixed  with 
them,  but  to  be  removed  as  occasion  arose  for  freer 
breathing  and  growing  quarters  for  the  permanent 
examples.  And  while  trees  are  growing  into  size, 
the  spaces  between  them  can  be  utilised  during  a  good 
portion  of  the  year  for  planting  tall  growing  flower- 
ing  plants,  as  Hollyhock^  Dahliap,  Pampas-grass, 
Kicinus,  Chrysanthemums,  Sunflowers,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  and  many  other  things  that  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  planter. 


Apiary. 

Ligurian,  or  Italian  Bees.— I  have  heard  so 
much  about  these  interesting  foreigners,  and  also  read 
very  much  about  them,  written  by  those  who,  of  all 
men,  should  certainly  be  the  best  judges,  because 
they  simply  record  their  experience  ;  and  in  these 
things,  without  doubt,  practical  knowledge  is  the  most 
valuable.  To  explain  my  meaning,  I  have  seen  them 
described  thus :— *'  These  bees  are  larger,  more 
beautiful  and  hardy,  more  prolific,  and  more  indus- 
trious than  the  common  bees  j  they  swarm  earlier  and 
more  frequently,  are  less  inclined  to  sting,  more  dis- 
posed to  rob,  and  more  courageous  and  active  in  self- 
defence."  If  I  had  read  no  more  than  this  short 
sentence,  it  is  enough  to  make  me  desire  to  know 
more  about  this  novelty.  However,  this  is  not  all, 
for  Mr.  Brackett,  an  American  apiarian,  states  :— 
"My  experience  thus  far  satisfies  me  that  the  Italian 
bee  has  not  been  over-rated.  The  queens  are  larger 
and  more  prolific  ;  the  workers,  when  bred  in  comb 
of  their  own  building,  are  larger,  and  their  honey  sacs 
larger.  They  are  less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  are  more 
industrious." 

Langstroth  declares:— "If  I  may  judge  from  the 
working  of  my  colonies,  the  Italians  will  fully  sustain 
their  European  reputation.  They  have  gathered 
more  than  twice  as  much  honey  as  the  swarms  of  the 
common  bee.  This  honey  has  been  chiefly  gathered 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
swarms  of  common  bees  have  increased  in  weight,  but 
very  little.  The  season  here  has  been  eminently  un- 
favourable for  the  new  swarms — one  of  the  worst  I 
ever  knew — and  the  prospect  now  is  that  I  shall  have 
to  feed  all  of  them,  except  the  Italians."  In  a  trade 
circular  I  see  it  stated,  "Their  beauty  of  colouring 
and  graceful  forms  render  them  an  object  of  interest 
to  every  person  of  taste.  My  colonies  are  daily 
watched  and  admired  by  many  visitors.  So  far  as 
my  experience  has  gone,  I  find  every  statement  in 
regard  to  their  superiority  sustained ;  they  will  no 
donbt  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  localities  of  high 
altitude." 

My  experience  of  these  actiye  and  pretty  bees  was 
at  first  a  rather  doleful  one.  A  young  queen  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  befriended 
on  many  occasions  ;  it  came  a  long  journey  by  rail  on 
a  cold  autumn  day,  together  with  about  twenty 
Ligurian  bees  ;  I  lost  no  time  in  transferring  it  to  a 
strong  healihy  stock  deprived  for  some  time  of  their 
own  queen.  Apparently  they  took  to  their  new 
sovereign  with  much  joy,  and  seem  pleased  of  their 
new  queen  ;  but  judge  of  my  disappointment  to  find 
her  dead,  laid  by  her  sorrowful  subjects,  I  suspect, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  I  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  prcL-erve  the  black  queen,  for  this  fortu- 
nately saved  my  stock. 

The  following  season  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
another  queen,  and  succeeded  also  in  transferring  her 
to  a  stock.  At  the  time,  I  rejoiced  in  owning 
nineteen  strong  vigorous  stocks,  fourteen  of  these  were 
at  home,  the  others  were  kept  by  a  cottager  in  the 
■country.  Spring  came,  when  I  naturally  expected 
my  Ligurians  would  be  active  and  proepecous  ;  how- 
ever, they  were  contrary  to  all  my  -cKpectations, 
dispirited  and  indisposed  for  work.  After  waiting 
another  month  to  observe  the  young  .bees,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  none.  The  hive  being  an  ordinary 
skep,  I  could  not  examine  it  to  find  a  reason  for  this ; 
however,  they  gradually,  but  surely,  declined  in 
numbers  daily,  until,  about  July,  I  do  not  believe  a 
hundred  remained  alive.  To  make  matters  worse, 
several  of  the  adjoining  hives  began  to  have  the  same 
dispirited  look.  At  length,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
,  dreadful  truth  dawned  upon  me,  that  it  must  be  the 


foul  brood.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  lost  the 
whole  of  my  apiary,  for  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  destroy  both  the  hives  and  bees.  Upon  making 
inquiries,  I  learned  the  queen  was  sent  from  a 
diseased  apiary,  if  not  from  a  diseased  stock. 

My  bee-keeping  had  taught  me  one  good  lesson, 
which  I  should  be  rejoiced  if  I  could  teach  every 
labourer  in  the  kingdom,  i.e.,  "  bee-keeping  is 
money-making  ;  "  so  that  I  was  not  happy  without  the 
cheery  hum  of  these  industrious  labourers  in  my  little 
garden  ;  and  when  I  again  got  together  a  small  apiany 
I  also  obtained  a  stock  of  Alp  bees.  My  experience 
with  these  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

ist.  The  most  important  point  connected  with 
them  is,  are  they  able  to  gather  more  honey  than  our 
common  black  bees  ?  If  not,  why  make  any  change  ? 
I  think  I  can  make  it  plain  ;  at  least,  not  a  doubt 
rests  upon  my  mind  that  they  do  glean  far  heavier 
stores  than  the  black  species.  I  was  struck,  when 
observing  the  Italian  bees  ^ide  by  side  with  the  black 
bees  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1S72.  When  it  was 
raining  rather  heavily  on  one  occasion,  the  Ligurians 
were  working  as  briskly  as  possible,  whilst  not  a  soli- 
tary black  bee  made  its  appearance.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  single  day's  observation,  I  went  again  on 
two  other  occasion?,  on  damp,  cloudy  days.  Very  few 
of  the  black  bees  were  working  ;  on  the  other  side, 
my  newly-made  friends  were  quite  brisk,  as  if  inclined 
to  make  the  beautiful  poem  by  Dr.  Watts  fallacious, 
for  they  improved  the  dark,  dismal  days,  or  hours 
equally  well,  as  the  shining  "hours."  A(ter  careful 
watching  since  this  time,  I  have  fully  proved  this 
willingness  to  work  ;  they  seem,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression  which  seems 
scarcely  applicable  to  bees  to  be  fldgetty  and 
and  full  of  energy,  always  on  the  move  ;  even  on  the 
alighting- board  they  are  continually  moving  about. 
Doubtless,  there  are  black  bees  quite  as  energetic  as 
the  pure  ligurian  stocks,  fori  observe  much  difference 
in  this  respect.  Now,  if  this  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation, they  must  naturally  gather  considerably  more 
honey  during  the  season  than  their  darker-coloured 
sisters.  Vou  observe  two  tradesmen  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  One  is  a  pushing,  go-a-head  man,  ever 
scheming  how  to  extend  his  connection,  somewhat 
like  the  late  wonderful  London  draper;  the  other  is  a 
quiet,  though  industrious  man.  Vou  may  go  to  his 
shop,  if  you  like,  and  he  will  gratefully  and  cour- 
teously serve  you  well ;  but  he  puts  forth  no  effort  to 
attract  fresh  customers.  Which  at  the  year's  end  will 
have  turned  over  the  most  money,  and  done  the  most 
business?  What  is  true  of  the  one  case  may  also  be 
made  the  rule  in  the  other.  Then,  say  J,  if  you 
can,  procure  the  business-like  alp-bees,  and  secure 
the  largest  possible  yield  of  honey  during  the 
season.  But  stay  ;  I  wish  to  take  you  a  step  in 
advance  of  this,  and  state  why  I  believe  they  are  able 
to  make  the  most  of  every  hour. 

Very  careful  experiments  and  observations  have 
been  made  both  in  England  and  America,  as  to  their 
collecting  capabilities.  Thus  they  are  found  capable  of 
collecting  from  the  red  Clover  blossoms,  may  be  not 
the  same  quantity  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  white 
or  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolium  repens)— still  if  they  fre- 
quent this  Clover  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  a  feather  in 
their  cap,  for  the  corolla  is  considerably  longer  in  the 
red  Clover,  and  the  black  bees  generally  pass  it  over 
for  the  booming  bumble  bees.  When  the  honey 
harvest  is  beginning  to  be  less  in  quantity,  they  are 
noticed  to  be  notorious  robbers  ;  woe  be  to  the  con- 
fectioners in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
apiary  :  if  they  do  not  keep  their  doors  and  windows 
closed,  they  suflcr  much  from  their  depredations.  I 
discovered  this  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner,  when  I 
first  commenced  to  keep  them.  It  was  a  close,  hot, 
sultry  afternoon— one  of  those  dull  days  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  thunderstorm— when  a  grocer,  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  came  running  for  me  to  proceed  to  his 
shop  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  was  dubious  about 
its  being  a  genuine  swarm;  but  judge  my  astonishment 
to  find  many  thousands  of  my  fine  ligurians  buzzing 
lustily  about  his  shop.  We  opened  the  doors  wide 
as  possible,  and  I  endeavoured  to  drive  them  out ; 
though  I  was  sorry,  we  killed  nearly  as  many  as 
would  fill  a  small  cottage  skep.  Again,  one 
of  these  yellow  insects  found  its  way  through 
a  small  round  hole  in  the  village  druggist's  window, 
where  was  exhibited  for  show  a  cake  of  very  refined 
wax,  probably  4  lb.  in  weight.  I  may  just  explain, 
refined  wax,  although  a  very  saleable  article  from 
its  pure  appearance,  is  not  quite  pure  bees'  wax,  for 
it  contains  about  a  sixth  of  its  weight  of  olive  oil ;  thus 
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it  is  slighly  softer.  Well,  the  bee  carried  a  minute 
particle  away  on  its  thighs  to  the  hive,  and  then 
brought  several  companions  on  his  next  journey  to  the 
window.  In  a  few  days  they  carried  the  prize  com- 
pletely away,  without  leaving  an  ounce,  thinking, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  best  policy,  for  we  all  know  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.  However,  to  make  my  story 
short,  when  the  chemist  wanted  his  wax  for  some 
tidy  housemaid  to  polish  the  old  oak  chairs,  &c,,  it 
could  not  be  found  ;  of  course  he  declared  he  put  it 
there  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  his  excellent  stock  was 
first-class — in  fact,  the  best  in  the  trade.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  discovered  the  real  delinquents — not 
until  a  small  jar  of  Narbonne  honey  had  also  well 
nigh  disappeared,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  cells  of 
the  same  hive  of  Ligurians.  If  they  are  unable  to 
glean  a  sufficient  harvest  from  one  source,  they,  from 
their  incessant  activity,  are  not  long  in  discovering 
the  needful  supply.  Thus  a  strong  stock  of  Alp  bees 
are  much  more  valuable  as  honey  collectors  than  the 
black  bees.  I  hope  in  other  ways  to  prove  their 
superiority  upon  returning  to  the  subject  in  another 
article.  R, 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Aug,  21.— J.  Colebrooke, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  announced 
the  awards  made  by  the  committees,  and  made  a  few 
running  comments  on  various  subjects  exhibited.  The 
Santung  Cabbage,  brought  up  from  the  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  was  specially  noticed  as  a  plant 
which  had  been  first  introduced  from  China  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  but  which  did  not  grow  well  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Barron  had,  however,  succeeded  in  persuading  it  to 
make  a  good  growth  this  season.  Like  the  ordinary 
Cabbage  of  China,  the  Santung  had  no  heart,  but  it 
was  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  and 
the  best  way  of  cooking  it  was  to  boil  the  leaves, 
strain  them,  and  serve  up  with  butter  on  toast.  "With 
reference  to  the  varieties  of  Abies  Engelmanni  shown 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  and  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son, 
Mr.  Murray  stated  that  he  believed  they  were  all  the 
same,  but  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  solve,  and  it 
was  intended  to  submit  portions  of  each  to  Professor 
McNab,  of  Dublin,  for  examination  as  the  position  of 
the  resin  channels,  a  characteristic  in  Conifers  which 
he  had  made  a  special  study  of. 

Floral  Committee. — George  F.  Wilson  in  the 
chair.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  day 
to  Messrs,  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Begonia  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  a  broad,  smooth,  and  pure  white  flower, 
thrown  well  up  above  the  foliage,  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  list  of  these  attractive  plants,  and  for  Oncidium 
prastexum,  a  free  flowering  new  species,  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  brown  marked  with  yellow,  and 
the  labellum  yellow  margined  with  brown.  To  Mr. 
John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  for  Ixora  formosa,  a  garden 
hybrid  with  nice  trusses  of  Indian  yellow  coloured 
blossoms.  To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Phaius 
Dodgsoni,  a  fine  new  East  Indian  addition  to  the 
genus,  with  terminal  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers,  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  lips  of  which  are  of  a  pale  cin- 
namon-red shade  of  colour.  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to 
Sir  George  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  for 
X  Streptocarpus  Greenii,  var.  delicata,  white  faintly 
shaded  with  blue,  a  pale-coloured  variety  of  x  S. 
Greenii,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  S,  Saundersii  and 
S.  Rexi.  To  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  for 
the  following  new  varieties  of  Gladioli — Cymbeline,  a 
fine,  broad,  and  smooth  rosy-pink  flower  with  a  white 
throat;  Prince  George,  rich,  deep  vermilion -red, 
with  dark,  crimson  centre ;  the  Odalisque,  a  very 
smooth  white  flower,  marked  with  rosy-purple  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  the  base  of  the  petals ; 
Charles  Noble,  scarlet,  with  a  shaded  white 
centre  ;  and  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  a  very  pretty 
and  distinct  flower,  pure  while,  and  beautifully  shot 
with  purple  on  the  lower  petals.  To  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  for  Abies  Menziesii 
Parryana,  a  beautiful  blue  Spruce  from  Colorado,  the 
identity  of  which  has  been  under  discussion  in  our 
columns.  And  to  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Perkins,  of 
Leamington,  for  Begonia  Empress  of  India,  a  magni- 
ficent new  form,  with  large  and  very  fine  flowers  of  a 
deep  blood  red  colour.  Several  fine  new  things  were 
brought  up  from  Chiswick,  and  the  following  were 
selected  for  awards  of  the  ist  class  : — Double  Zonal 
Pelargonium  Littre,  deep  rosy  pink,  deeper  in  colour 
than  Madame  Thibaut,  but  no  improvement  in  other 
respects  on  that  grand  variety;  double  Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium Lafayette,  rosy  carmine,  and  a  fine  bold 
trusser — both  of  these  were  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy;  Abutilon  Lemoinei,  a  free-growing  and  free- 
flowering  plant,  the  blossoms  of  which  are  of  fine 
size,  and  yellow  in  colour,  a  decorative  plant  well 
worth  looking  after ;  and  Torrenia  Fournieri,  not 
so  neat  a  grower  as  the  better  known  T.  asiatica,  but 
more  pronounced  in  colour,  and  with  a  very  distinct 


yellow  blotch  on  the  lower  segment  of  the  flower. 
A  Second  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
Green  for  Coelogyne  corrugata,  a  small  white-flowered 
species,  with  a  yellow-blotched  lip.  To  I.  Anderson- 
Henry,  Esq.,  a  Botanical  Commendation  was  voted 
for  a  species  of  Primula  from  the  Sikkim  Himalayas, 
in  which  the  leaves  are  small  and  sharply  serrated, 
and  the  pov/dered  flowers  of  an  ultramarine  blue 
shade  of  colour.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  before 
mentioned,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  a 
nice  group  of  flowering  plants,  principally  Orchids, 
and  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
was  also  similarly  treated  with  regard  to  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Ixora  Williamsii,  in  flower  for  the  third 
time  this  season.  Mr.  Tong,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq., 
South  Lodge,  Soulhgate,  sent  a  batch  of  dwar^, 
neat-habited,  and  free- flowering  Begonias,  of 
the  type  now  becoming  popular  for  bed- 
ding-out. Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  handsome  display  of  Gladioli. 
Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  sent  two  dozen  bunches  of 
cut  blooms  of  the  beautiful  double  pink  Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium Madame  Thibaut,  and  also  flowering  plants 
of  a  good  blue  bedding  Lobelia,  named  Brighton, 
grown  under  various  conditions ;  and  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Tooting,  exhibited  some  cut  flower  sprays  of  the 
double  pink-flowered  variety  of  Rubus  fruticosus,  a 
plant  but  little  known,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
subjects  in  existence  for  planting  against  a  pillar,  and 
one  that  will  thrive  well  where  a  pillar  Rose  would 
scarcely  grow.  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  Elvaston 
Nurseries,  also  showed  a  green  and  glaucous  form  of 
Abies  Engelmanni,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  Waterer  under  the  name  of 
A.  Menziesii  Parryana. 

The  subject  of  the  forthcoming  provincial  show  at 
Preston  was  discussed  by  the  committee,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed,  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  up  to  the  Council  : — Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Wills — "  i.  That  this  commit- 
tee fear  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  of  horticulture  generally  will  suRer  unless  a 
schedule  of  the  proposed  provincial  show  be  issued 
as  soon  as  possible."  Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Baines, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  G,  Baker — *'  2,  That  this  com- 
mittee wish  to  urge  upon  the  Council  the  extreme 
importance  of  issuing  this  schedule  at  once,  as  any 
further  delay  will  unquestionably  be  detrimental  to 
the  display,  the  want  of  this  information  being 
exceedingly  embarrassing  to  intending  exhibitors,  as  it 
prevents  their  preparing  their  exhibits  so  as  to  have 
them  in  good  order  for  the  occasion.  — Signed  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  George  F.  Wilson^  Chair- 
man. 

Fruit  Committee, — H.Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
To  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  for  a  fine  dish  of  Victoria  Nectarines, 
the  fruits  being  of  fine  size  and  unexceptionable  quality. 
Mr.  Morse,  gr.  to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bromwell 
House,  Burlington,  Bristol,  showed  a  white  seedling 
Grape,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Black  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  the  committee  did 
not  think  favourably  of  it  as  shown.  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son  showed  examples  of  two  Cucumbers  under  the 
names  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
former  being  a  good  form  of  Telegraph,  and  the  latter 
too  much  like  Daniel's  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to 
secure  an  award.  A  scarlet  fleshed  seedling  Melon  came 
from  Mr.  Tong,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.  ;  and  a  green- 
fleshed  fruit  named  Incomparable  came  from  Mr. 
Burnett,  gr..  The  Deepdene,  but  both  proved  to  be 
in  poor  condition.  Are  Melons  generally  doing  bad 
this  year  ?  They  are  abad  lot  that  are  sent  here  gene- 
rally. Under  the  name  of  the  Stone  Apple,  a  large, 
solid,  and  evidently  very  good  variety,  though  not 
yet  ripe,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Louis  Killick,  Lang- 
ley,  Maidstone ;  and  specimens  of  the  Santung 
Cabbage,  distinct,  but  a  curiosity,  and  something 
like  what  one  would  expect  from  a  cross  between 
the  Cabbage,  Turnip,  and  Cos  Lettuce.  Madeleine 
Royal  and  Royal  Muscadine  Grapes  also  came  from 
Chiswick. 


West  Wycombe  Horticultural, — The  sixth 
annual  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  West 
Wycombe  Park,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Lady  Dash- 
wood,  the  patroness  of  the  Society.  The  show  was 
first  established  in  1S71  for  the  encouragement  of 
cottage  gardening  in  this  extensive  parish,  and,  from 
a  small  beginning,  has  annually  increased  in  useful- 
ness and  importance.  Lady  Dashwood  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  Society  from  the  commencement, 
both  by  an  annual  subscription,  and  by  throwing  open 
her  beautiful  park  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  show. 
The  business  of  the  show  is  conducted  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  twenty-four  working  men,  a  certain 
number  being  chosen  to  represent  each  district  of  the 
parish  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  subscriptions 
for  members  being  \s.  each  annually,  entitling  the 
subscriber  to  exhibit,  and  to  a  free  ticket  for 
himself,  wife,  and  the  members  of  his  family  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  There  were  upwards  of 
600  entries  for  the    present  show,    206    being    for 


Potatos,  and  nearly  2000  persons  passed  the  gates 
during  the  day.  The  amount  annually  distributed  in 
prizes  is  upwards  of  £zo.  The  formation  of  the 
Society  has  been  the  means  of  energising  the  latent 
horticultural  element  which  existed  in  an  almost  dor- 
mant state  in  the  parish,  as,  since  its  establishment, 
a  rapid  course  of  advancement  has  been  manifest, 
both  with  regard  to  the  number  of  exhibitors 
and  the  quality  of  their  productions,  and  as 
a  show  of  this  class  it  will  nov?  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  any  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
To  induce  an  interest  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  cot- 
tage gardens  and  allotments  liberal  prizes  are  offered, 
and  ttie  competition  in  this  way  is  such  as  justifies 
much  commendation.  Another  class,  which  also  de- 
serves every  meed  of  praise,  is  that  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  taste  among  the  children  in  the 
way  of  nosegays  of  wild  flowers ;  by  reason  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  being  somewhat  fertile  in  this  respect, 
some  very  beautiful  bouquets  are  produced  which  help 
to  render  the  show  very  attractive.  Vegetables,  which 
are  the  most  important  feature  at  a  show  of  this  descrip- 
tion, were  all  that  could  be  desired,  embracing  splendid 
dishes  of  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips,  French 
Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners.  Fruit,  although  some- 
what sparsely  shown,  comprised  excellent  Apples, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries.   Observer. 


Shepton-Mallet  Horticultural :  Aug,  14, — 
Although  the  flower-shows  of  our  provincial  towns 
have  much  in  common  and  possess  sameness  of  features 
almost  wearisome  to  those  whose  duties  take  them 
to  many  in  the  course  of  the  year,  yet  there  are  here 
and  there  found  features  that  command  attention  and 
interest  even  for  the  professional  habitui^  whilst  locally 
they  are  viewed  with  the  most  intense  excitement  and 
approbation,  Shepton- Mallet  has  one  feature  pecu 
liarly  its  own,  for  the  annual  flower-show  is  specially 
the  (ete  day  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and 
from  all  parts  the  residential  population  flock  in  by 
thousands  to  visit  the  fSte,  of  which,  if  the  flower 
show  is  but  one  element  of  attraction,  it  is  certainly 
the  element  around  which  all  other  minor  attractions 
centre.  Formerly  one  of  the  most  popular  shows  of 
the  West,  it  for  various  reasons  suddenly  collapsed, 
to  be  again  last  year  revived,  and  this  year  to  be  con- 
tinued with  renewed  vigour.  Held  on  Tuesday  the 
14th  inst.,  in  a  small  but  nicely  timbered  field  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  and  in  weather  of  the  most  delightful 
kind,  the  show  was  found  to  possess  many  features 
in  advance  over  those  of  last  year,  a  result  that  natu- 
rally afforded  its  plucky  revivers  many  reasons  for 
congratulation.  But  the  phrase  "plucky  Sheptoners  " 
is  a  well-understood  one  in  the  district,  for  where  is 
there  found  the  other  provincial  town  that  on  the 
occasion  of  its  flower-show  promotes  a  town  decoration. 
The  Committee  raises  a  large  sum  Of  money  for  its  dis- 
bursement, which  is  expended  in  the  erection  at  each 
entrance  of  the  four  principal  streets  that  intersect 
Shepton  of  an  evergreen  Gothic  arch  ;  plants  at  inter- 
vals all  through  these  streets  Venetian  masts,  from 
which  small  flags  are  pendent,  and  also  are  hung 
from  mast  to  mast  festoons  of  evergreens  ;  also  between 
each  mast  are  set  into  the  sides  of  the  streets  tall  heads 
of  Spruce  Fir,  that  look  for  the  time  as  fresh  as  though 
growing  on  roots  of  Nature's  provision.  Many  of  the 
shop  windows,  and  those  of  private  houses,  have  their 
own  special  floral  displays.  A  fair  is  held  just  outside 
the  town;  a  town  band  is  also  engaged,  and  the 
Flower  Show  Committee  put  the  climax  on  the  local 
pluck  by  engaging  from  London,  at  a  large  cost, 
the  splendid  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  in  order 
that  the  myriads  of  visitors  may  have  added  to  the 
solid  diet  of  the  show  the  sweets  of  the  choicest  of 
instrumental  music.  To  those  in  search  of  a  little 
novelty,  the  Shepton  flower  show  presents  attractions 
well  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  show  itself  is 
held  in"  a,  series  of  marquees,  most  of  them  wisely 
devoid  of  sides,  in  which  are  placed  the  respective 
open,  amateur,  and  cottager  classes,  most  of  the 
exhibits  being  of  good  quality,  the  cottagers'  especi- 
ally presenting  a  most  meritorious  display.  The  open 
classes  were  made  up  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Ferns,  foliage  plants.  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  &c.,  of  the 
ordinary  type,  the  two  best  collections  being 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Fuchsias  staged 
by  Mr.  Mould,  of  Pewsey,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
valuable  supporter  to  the  west  country  shows.  Mr, 
Mould's  Fuchsias,  although  not  up  to  the  Trowbridge 
mark,  are  yet  fine,  well-grown  examples  of  this 
delightful  decorative  plant.  Perhaps  to  visitors 
generally  the  cut  flowers  were  most  attractive.  In  the 
class  for  twenty-four  Dahlias,  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  of 
Salisbury,  was  placed  1st  with  a  collection  of  even, 
and  remarkably  neat  flowers,  the  most  noticeable 
being  Harriet  Tetterel,  deep  violet-magenta ;  James 
Cocker,  deep  purplish  crimson ;  Dauntless,  bright 
orange  red  ;  John  Macpherson,  rosy  purple ;  and 
John  Neville  Keynes,  bright  straw  yellow.  A  very 
plucky  amateur,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  Dobree,  of 
Wellington,  Somerset,  was  placed  2d  to  Mr.  Keynes 
with  a  collection  of  blooms,  such  as  is  now  too  seldom 
seen  out  of  a  nurseryman's  ground.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  fancies,  Mr.  Keynes  was  again  1st,  and  Mr. 
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Dobree  2d.  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Corp,  of  Oxford,  and  Keynes,  Mr.  Corp  being  put 
1st  wilh  twenty-four  threes,  in  which  were  capital 
examples  of  those  favoured  new  Roses,  (Marguerite 
Brassac  and  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  also  Louis  Van 
Houlte,  Marie  Rady,  Devienne  Launy,  and  Marie 
Finger  ;  Mr.  J.  Keynes  was  2d,  having  in  his  boxes 
good  blooms  of  the  ever-fresh  Alfred  Colomb,  Doc- 
teur  Andry,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Francois  Michelom 
In  the  class  for  twelve  single  blooms,  Mr.  Keynes 
was  1st  and  Mr.  Corp  2d.  Very  good  Asters,  Holly- 
hocks, Gladioli,  &c.,  were  shown,  but  the  Messrs.  Kel- 
way,  in  staging  one  of  their  fine  collections  of  thirty- 
six  spikes,  naturally  surpassed  locally-grown 
Gladioli,  although  not  staged  for  competition.  The 
front  row  consisted  of  seedling  flowers  not  before  ex- 
hibited, several  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  of  these 
the  following  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  : — ■ 
Petrarch,  a  very  even,  compact  spike  ;  flowers  large 
in  colour,  rich  pink,  flaked  with  bright  carmine.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  white  ground,  flushed  rose,  and  flaked  at 
the  edge  of  the  petals  with  deep  purplish  rose,  a 
very  taking  flower.  Hobart  Pacha,  a  fine  spike,  the 
flowers  in  colour  rich,  rosy  carmine.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
white  ground,  flushed  with  rose,  and  flaked  with  deep 
rosy  carmine,  a  grand  show  variety.  Richard  Dean, 
a  superb  spike,  the  flowers  in  colour  bright  rosy  ver- 
milion ;  a  very  effective  kind  and  Galopin,  clear 
paper- white  ground,  rosy  purple  tip,  the  upper  petals 
flaked  with  purple.  The  Messrs.  Kelway  also  ex- 
hibited cut  blooms  and  leaves  of  Hyacinthuscandican, 
cut  from  a  large  batch  of  seedling  plants,  showing  it 
to  be  a  very  fine  border  plant  It  was  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  the  class  for  Begonias,  small  well- 
flowered  plants,  shown  by  Mr.  James  Allen,  of 
Shepton,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  preference  to 
large-foliage  varieties. 

Amongst  the  cottagers'  productions,  the  Potatos  in 
the  West  of  England  invariably  prove  worthy  of 
special  attention.  Thus  in  the  class  for  half  a  peck 
of  Rounds,  a  very  handsome  kind  named  Radstock 
Beauty  was  placed  1st,  and  a  very  nice  dish  of  Climax 
2d.  In  Kidneys,  Ashleaf  was  1st,  and  Lady  Paget,  a 
locally-named  Lapstone,  sometimes  spelt  "Padgett," 
was  put  2d.  Other  curious  names  are  found  in  Crack 
Waggons  and  Hard  Cash,  both  white  Kidneys. 
Scammell's  Glory,  Red  Emperor,  Red  Breadfruit,  and 
Bountiful  were  remarkably  clean  and  handsome. 


ITottttS    of    giOflllS. 

Popular  British  Fungi  :    Ilhislrakd.      By  James 
Britten,  F.L.S.     Bazaar  Office. 

This  work  contains  popular  "descriptions  and  his- 
tories of  the  principal  fungi,  both  edible  and  poisonous, 
of  our  country,"  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
gossiping  book  on  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  the 
quotations  ranging  from  Pickwick  to  Berkeley.  As 
I  ir  as  our  examination  has  gone,  the  more  scientific 
portion  of  the  work  is  singularly  correct  ;  this,  indeed, 
was  to  be  expected,  from  the  experience  Mr.  Britten 
has  had  as  a  writer  and  the  opportunities  he  has  had 
for  exact  work  in  his  position  in  the  Department  of 
Botany  at  the  British  Museum.  The  work  under 
review,  therefore,  contrasts  favourably  with  some 
other  popular  works  and  essays  on  fungi,  and  should 
take  a  foremost  place  amongst  popular  handbook?.  A 
very  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Britten's  work  is  its  chap- 
ters on  the  folklore,  popular  beliefs,  and  superstitions 
regarding  fungi.  Its  recipes  for  cooking,  &c.,  gathered 
from  all  reliable  sources,  make  the  book  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  class.  It  is  illustrated  with  a 
scries  of  woodcuts,  not  well  drawn,  and  mostly  copied 
from  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  had  these  illustrative  reproductions 
been  as  accurate  as  the  letterpress,  the  work  would 
have  been  far  more  valuable.  We  observe,  too,  that 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions)  no  sections  are  given 
with  these  cuts  ;  this  must  be  looked  upon  3.>  an  over- 
sight, for  even  in  the  field  is  it  often  almost  impossible 
to  name  fungi  without  cutting  them  longitudinally  to 
display  the  attachment  of  the  gills  to  the  stem.  A  few 
of  the  cuts  are  copied  from  Dr.  Cooke's  Plain  and 


Easy  Account  of  Br'U'ish  F>*ngl.  These  are  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  copy  of  Boletus  edulis,  on  p.  6r, 
though  sufficiently  like  the  original  lithograph,  is  quite 
unlike  Nature.  Boletus  edulis  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial, bulky,  and  thick-stemmed  of  all  Boleti,  and 
not  a  comparatively  thin-stemmed  plant  like  the  illus- 
tration, in  which,  too,  the  characteristic  meshings  of 
the  stem  are  omitted,  or  not  properly  shown. 

Under  Agaricus  personatus  Mr.  Britten  questions 
Dr,  Badham's  accuracy  in  explaining  the  popular 
name  of  this  fungus — viz.,  "Blewit" — as  being  de- 
rived from  "Blue-hat;"  but  when  our  author  re- 
members that  the  same  fungus  is  known  in  the  Mid- 
land Counties  as  the  "  Blue-bonnet,"  we  think  he  will 
acknowledge  that  Dr.  Badham  was  probably  right  in 
his  surmise.  Besides,  Mr.  Britten  himself  says,  on 
p.  31,  that  "caps  "  is  a  common  name  in  the  eastern 
counties  for  all  kinds  of  fungi.  The  blue  colour  on 
the  stem  of  this  fungus  is  of  very  little  specific  value, 
as  it  is  often  absent,  and  a  large  number  of  species 
found  under  Cortinarius  constantly  have  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  blue  in  colour.  In  a  future  edition 
it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  under  Agaricus  muscarius 
and  its  use  in  medicine,  that  there  is  a  homoeopathic 
preparation  of  this  plant  made  for  the  cure  of  corns, 
and  sold  in  chemists'  shops  in  London.  Several 
paragraphs  in  Mr.  Britten's  book  have  certainly  taken 
us  by  surprise,  such  as  the  statement  that  the  intensely 
acrid  and  dangerous  Lactarius  piperatus  is  "a  favourite 
food  of  hares  and  rabbits."  As  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  no  animals  (as  a  rule)  except  snails,  take  acrid 
fungi  as  food,  for  whilst  Mushrooms  and  mild  fungi 
are  eagerly  devoured  by  rabbits,  squirrel?,  and  birds, 
the  acrid  species  are  generally  found  intact.  The 
twin  brother  of  L.  piperatus  (and  the  next  species  in 
the  hand-books)  is  L.  vellereus,  and  Berkeley  tells  us 
that  "dogs  suffer  dreadfully"  it  they  only  bite  this 
plant.  The  acrid  milk  is  the  same  in  both,  and  it 
seems  at  first  sight  a  little  strange  (if  true)  that  the 
favourite  food  of  the  hare  should  be  such  a  deadly 
poison  to  the  dog.  Again,  Russula  lepida  is  said  to 
change  "in  cooking  to  a  bright  green,"  and  in  this 
instance  the  change  of  colour  "  is  an  evidence  of  the 
good  character  of  the  fungi  under  treatment." 

We  look  upon  R.  lepida  as  a  somewhat  rare  fungus, 
and  we  have  not  tested  its  edible  qualities  ;  but  the 
next  time  we  meet  with  it  we  will  not  fail  to  test  its 
value  for  the  table,  and  observe  the  change  of  colour 
(if  any)  at  the  same  time.  Under  Chantarelle  Mr. 
Britten  says  most  writers  state  the  odour  of  the  fungus 
to  resemble  Apricots,  though  our  author  has  "not 
been  able  to  detect  the  resemblance."  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the 
Chantarelle,  one  with  an  insipid  odour  and  almost 
useless  for  the  table,  the  other  powerfully  perfumed 
wilh  an  odour  of  Apricots,  which  it  retains  even  after 
cooking,  and  so  makes  a  most  delicious  dish.  Speaking 
of  the  Giant  Morel,  Morchella  crassipes,  Mr.  Britten 
says  it  has  at  present  "  only  been  found  in  the  South 
of  Devonshire,  but  is  likely  enough  to  turn  up  else- 
where," This  species  has  of  late  years  been  repeat- 
edly exhibited  al  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  by  the  Woolhope  Club  from 
localities  all  over  the  country.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  Kew  Gardens,  and  always  grew  in  the  late  Mr. 
Smee's  garden  at  Hackbridge.  Mr,  Smee  has  illus- 
trated it  in  his  My  Garden.  We  have  observed  a  few 
unimportant  misprints,  which  can  easily  be  set  right 
in  a  future  edition  ;  but  the  book,  taken  as  a  whole, 
abounds  with  reliable  information  and  gossip  about 
fungi  that  must  have  cost  the  author  much  time  and 
great'pains  to  place  together  in  the  readable  form  in 
which  he  has  presented  it  to  the  public. 


Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,  &c. 
By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.     (Reeve  &  Co.) 

This  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Colonial  Floras  origin- 
ally projected  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and 
elaborated  at  Kew.  Of  these  floras  those  of  Hong 
Kong,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mau- 
ritius, are  now  completed.  Six  volumes  of  the 
Flora  Atalrnliensis,  a  monument  to  the  zeal  of  Baron 
Mueller,  and  to  the  clear  sagacity  and  unwearied 
industry  of  Mr.  Bentham,  are  also  completed — the 
seventh  and  last  volume,  we  believe,  being  almost 
ready  for  issue.  Two  volumes  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Afriia  have  been  published,  and  a  third  is  nearly 
ready  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Colonial  Floras^  and 
one  volume  of  the  Flora  of  Frilish  India  has  been 
elaborated,  and  a  second  is  in  a  fair  way  towards 
completion.     We  have  always  thought  it  an  unfor- 


tunate circumstance  that  these  works  were  not  drawn 
up,  at  least  so  far  as  the  diagnostic  characters  are 
concerned,  in  the  Latin  tongue  as  used  by  botanists 
all  over  the  world.  By  far  the  great  majority  of 
English  readers  who  would  seek  information  from 
them  would  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
dead  language,  which  is,  moreover,  on  all  hands 
admittedly  to  be  more  convenient  for  precise 
and  concise  scientific  descriptions  than  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  foreign  botanists  would 
not  experience  the  difliculty  they  do  in  pur- 
suing their  investigations.  We  believe  the  Colonial 
Floras  have  not  attained  that  scientific  repute  on  the 
Continent  which  their  merits  justify,  solely  for  the 
reasons  mentioned.  It  may  be  said  that  the  floras  in 
question  are  intended  specially  for  English  readers  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  we  suspect  a  very  large  proportion, 
if  not  an  absolute  majority,  of  those  who  require  to 
use  these  volumes  are  foreigners,  and  to  most  of 
those  Englishmen  who  require  to  use  the  books,  the 
Latin  would  be  no  hindrance.  However,  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  alter  this  now.  Next  to  the  in* 
valuable  Genera  Planiariuu,  this  series  of  books  is 
the  most  useful  that  has  emanated  from  Kew,  or  from 
what  we  may  designate  as  the  Kew  School  of 
Botanists,  and  proud  may  well  be  the  authorities  of 
that  establishment  at  the  work  already  done.  Those 
only  who  have  had  a  share  in  similar  undertakings  can 
properly  estimate  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  these  volumes,  so  that  while  we 
impatiently  await  the  completion  of  the  genera,  and 
earnestly  desire  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  floras 
of  British  India  and  of  the  (ilape,  we  can  but  admire 
the  evidences  of  skill  and  industry  of  which  the 
already  published  volumes  furnish  such  remarkable 
examples.  May  we  add  here  an  additional  reason 
why  we  and  others  would  rejoice  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  Colonial  Floras  ?  The  colonies,  no  doubt,  have 
their  requirements,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
be  met,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  science 
and  economic  botany.  But  we  at  home  have  our 
requirements  too,  and  among  these  is  the  preparation 
of  a  new  Hortus  Ktwcnsis,  An  authoritative  cata- 
logue of  all  cultivated  plants  with  synonyms  and 
references  is  becoming  every  day  a  more  urgent  want. 
In  no  place  could  such  a  catalogue  be  drawn  up  so 
well,  or  with  such  facility,  as  at  Kew,  and  while  we 
earnestly  desire  the  completion  of  the  Colonial  Floras^ 
we  do  but  echo  the  feeling  of  all  horticulturists 
in  urging  the  speedy  publication  of  a  new  Hortus 
Kcivcnsis. 

Mr.  Baker's  latest  contribution  to  botany  embraces 
the  botanical  census  of  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  and 
Rodriguez.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Bourbon  was  also 
not  included,  but  probably  the  materials  were  not  at 
hand  in  sufficient  abundance.  Moreover,  our  French 
friends  rnight  more  appropriately  undertake  this  task 
for  their  own  colony.  In  an  introductory  chapter 
Mr.  Baker  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Mauritius,  a  tropical  island  about  the  size 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  but  with  mountains  rising 
nearty  to  3000  feet.  So  much  is  the  island  cultivated, 
that  its  original  Flora  is  very  materially  abolished, 
and  the  ground,  where  not  cultivated,  occupied  by 
foreign  intruders,  whose  presence  does  not  give  a 
stamp  of  individuality  to  the  island-flora,  seeing  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants  of  very 
wide  diffusion  between  tropical  limits.  The  exist- 
ing Flora  is,  therefore,  a  singularly  mixed  one,  and 
owing  to  this  admixture,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the 
aboriginal  flora,  speculations  as  to  the  history  of  the 
flora  in  the  past  and  its  relationship  to  the  flora  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  &c.,  are  rendered  but  little 
trustworthy  or  altogether  vain.  The  Seychelles  have 
hitherto  been  far  less  known ;  they  have  a  more 
distinctly  tropical  character,  and  yield  several 
Pandani  and  Palms,  which  are  now  no  strangers  to 
our  gardens  ;  amongst  them  the  so-called  Thief  Palm, 
Phocnicophorium,  more  appropriately  called  Steven- 
sonia  grandifolia,  and  Verschaffeltia  splendida. 
Rodriguez,  which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Bailey  Balfour, 
has  been  robbed  of  most  ol  its  botanical  treasures  by 
unsympathetic  goats;  but  no  less  than  thirty-six  wild 
plants  out  of  some  200  collected  by  Dr.  Balfour  are 
peculiar  to  the  island,  and  among  them  three  repre- 
sentatives of  new  genera.  Of  the  total  number  of 
species  known  to  be  endemic,  viz.  304,  22  per  cent, 
are  of  Mascarcne  type,  6  per  cent.  African,  8  Asian, 
14  common  to  Abia  and  Africa,  and  21  common  to 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  nine  largest  orders 
are  Ferns,  which  comprise  168  species.  Orchids,  79; 
grasses,  69  ;  Cyperacca?,  62 ;  Rubiacere,  67  ;  Euphor- 
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biacere,  45  j  Compositae,  43  ;  Leguminosse,  41  ;  and 
Myrtaceic,  20.  The  total  nutnber  of  wild  plants 
mentioned  being  105S,  belonging  to  no  natural 
orders  and  440  genera,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
species  to  a  genus  in  this  flora  is  between  two  and 
three,  and  of  species  to  an  order  between  nine  and 
ten.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  flora  has  been 
drawn  up  nothing  but  practical  experience  in  the 
future  can  give  an  absolute  test,  but  Mr.  Baker's 
great  experience,  his  name  and  repute,  are  ample 
guarantees  that  this  volume  will  take  equal  rank  with 
those  of  the  series  that  have  been  already  published. 
In  the  elaboration  of  the  Orchids,  Mr.  Baker  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr,  S.  Le  Marchant  Moore,  and  for 
that  of  the  Palms  and  Fandani  of  Dr.  Bailey  Balfour, 
who  made  a  special  study  of  these  difficult  plants  in 
Rodriguez. 

PuBLiCATiOi\s  Received.  —  Popular  British 
Fungi,  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S. — The  Apple  :  its 
History,  Varieties,  and  Cultivation,  by  D.  T.  Fish. — ■ 
Practical  Dairy  Farming,  by  G.  Seaward  Wilcombe, 
— Seaside  Watering  PJaces — Fancy  Mice:  their 
Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding,  by  An  Old 
Fancier — and  Stock  and  Share  Investments,  by 
Albert  Sharwood  (all  published  at  the  Bazaar  Office, 
32,  Wellington  Street,  W.C.— Pollen,  by  M.  Paken- 
nam  Edgeworth,  F.L.S.  {Hardwicke  &  Bogue). — 
Giornale  Botanico  Icaiiano. — Bulletin  d.' Arboriculture 
— Familiar  Wild  Flowers. — The  Indian  Forester. — 
Le  Moniteur  Horticole  Beige.  — Science  Gossip.  — 
Hamburgh  Garten  Zeitung.  —  The  Gardener.  — 
Cassell's  Domestic  Dictionary.  —  Illustration  Horti- 
cole.—Journal  of  Forestry. 
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Aug.  16. — A  fine  bright  warm  day.     Partially  cloudy. 

—  17. — A  fine  warm  day.     Cloudy  at  times.     Cloudless  at 

night. 

—  18. — A  fine  bright  day,     Yery  cloudy,  with  slight  shower 

af  rain  at  3  i",M. 

—  19. — Fine  warm  day,  generally  cloudy.     Few  drops  of 

rain  at  times.     Lunar  rainbow  in  evening. 

—  20. — A  very  fine  hot    day.       Partially  cloudy.     Smart 

shower  of  rain  at  4  r.  M. 

—  21. — ^A  fine  day,  cloudy  and  showery  at  times.     Strong 

w'nd. 

—  22. — A  fine  bright  day.     Very  heavy  rain  at  2  a.m.,  and 

a  shower  fell  in  the  afternoon.     Cloudless  at 
night. 

London  :  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  August  iS,  in  the  suburbs  of  London  the 
reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
increased  from  30.07  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  3008  mches  by  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
decreased  to  29  79  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
I4tti,  increased  to  29.97  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
i6th,  decreased  to  29.92  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  increased  to  30.07  inches  by  the  morning 
of  the  i8th,  and  decreased  to  29.95  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  29  95  inches,  being  0.13  inch  above  that  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  0.02  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  80"  on  the  14th,  to  70;i° 
on  the  13th ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  75". 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by 
night  ranged  from  51^°  on  the  12th  to  59|°  on  the 
14th;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  57^  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  18°, 
the  greatest  range  in  the  day  was  zo^"  on  the  14th, 
and  the  least  iz^",  on  the  13th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  the 


departures  from  their  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows  :  —  I2th,  59°.S,  —  2°.4  ;  13th,  6i°.9,  —  o°.3  ; 
14th,  67°.6,  +  5°.6;  15th,  64*.o,  +  2°.3  ;  .i6th, 
63''-9,  +  4°.5  ;  i7ch,  63°.o,  +  I^8;  i8th,  63''.o,  +  2°.o 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
64°.  6,  being  i^.g  above  the  average  of  sixty  years' 
observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  140° 
on  the  I7tb,  137^°  on  the  i6Lh,  133''  on  the  14th, 
and  132°  on  the  15th.  The  lowest  readings  of  a 
thermometer  on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the 
sky,  were  40^"  on  the  12th  and  42iJ°  on  the  i8th ; 
on  the  13th  the  reading  did  not  descend  below  56°. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  low  readings  was  48". 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable, 
and  gentle  in  motion. 

Weathd'. — The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine 
and  dry,  and  the  sky  partially  cloudy.  Lightning 
was  seen  on  the  nights  of  the  14th  and  15th. 

Rain. — A  i^sa  showers  of  rain  fell  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  iSth,  but  the  amount  was  only  0.02 
inch. 

England  ;  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  80°  at  Blackheath, 
781°  at  Cambridge,  765°  at  Bristol,  and  76^°  at  Not- 
tingham ;  at  Portsmouth  and  Liverpool  70^°  was  the 
highest  temperature,  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  74:1°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ob- 
served by  night  were  41°  at  Truro,  45^°  at  Bristol, 
and  465°  at  Wolverhampton  ;  at  Portsmouth  55^''  was 
the  lowest  temperature,  and  at  Hull  55°  ;  the  general 
mean  from  all  stations  was  50^°.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Truro  '^}P., 
and  the  least  at  Portsmouth  15 pj  the  mean  range 
from  all  stations  was  23/^°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Blackheath  75°,  Cambridge  74^°, 
and  Bristol  74°  ;  and  the  lowest  at  Sunderland,  634°. 
The  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  70.]°.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the 
lowest  at  Truro,  51}:'',  and  at  Wolverhampton  and 
Eccles  both  52^°  ;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth, 
58°  ;  the  mean  from  all  stations  was  55°.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest 
at  Truro,  21%  and  the  least  at  Sunderland,  7^";  the 
mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  \^\'. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  61°,  being  7"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  di^  at  Blackheath,  and  the  lowest  584"  at 
Wolveihampton. 

Rain  fell  on  six  days  at  Cambridge  and  Sheffield, 
and  on  four  days  at  most  other  places.  The  amounts 
collected  varied  from  i  inch  and  four-tenths  at  Truro 
and  Cambridge,  to  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  at 
Blackheath.  At  Brighton  and  Portsmouth  no  rain 
fell ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  half  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine, 
though  the  sky  was  cloudy.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
during  the  week  at  various  places,  but  were  felt  most 
severely  in  the  midland  counties. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  73"  at 
Greenock  and  Perth  to  66i°  at  Aberdeen  j  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  *]o)^ .  The  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  observed  by  night  ranged  from 
46°  at  Dundee  to  52:]°  at  Glasgow  ;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  49^°-  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
from  all  stations  was  21°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  584°,  being  5°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  61°,  at  Greenock,  and  the  lowest,  56^",  at  both 
Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

Rain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  during  the 
week  varied  from  2  inches  at  Edinburgh  and 
Greenock,  i|  inch  at  Dundee,  and  i^  inch  at  Leith, 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  ; 
the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  i  inch  and 
four- tenths. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
73°,  the  lowest  45",  the  range  28°,  the  mean  62°,  and 
the  fall  of  rain  rather  more  than  i^  inch, 
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Variorum. 

A  French  Garden. — It  was  not  what  our 
French  friends  call  nn  jardin  ia/u',  but  something 
much  more  delightful,  namely,  a  garden  without 
design  or  plan,  and,  except  for  abundant  watering, 
left  much  to  itself ;  a  dozen  pleasure  grounds  in  one, 
indeed,  with  bits  of  vegetable  garden  and  orchard 
running  into  the  parterres,  delightful  little  corners, 
all  turf  and  shadow,  woods  in  miniature,  green  walks 
shaded  by  Cherry  trees  laden  with  lustrous  fruit,  trel- 
lised  Vines,  reminding  me  of  Italy ;  a  tiny  rivulet 
overgrown  with  Loosestrife  and  Willow-herb,  glimpses 
of  yellow  cornfields  through  all,  and  flowers  in  inde- 


scribable, royal,  distracting  abundance  everywhere. 
Would  I  could  describe  them,  but  a  chapter,  nay,  a 
volume,  would  not  do  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Pinks  and  Carnation?,  or  ailtet^  introduced  into 
France  by  the  good  King  Rene.  What  do  we  in 
England  know  ot  this  glorious  flower? — here  rivalling 
the  Rose  both  in  splendour  and  perfume.  Then  tike 
the  Larkspur,  a  poor  creature  of  a  flower  with  us, 
banished  long  ago  from  rich  people's  gardens  ;  but 
what  a  beautiful  Ilower  is  the  Larkspur  when  seen  in 
perfection  I^graceful,  nay,  stately,  with  glorious 
minarets  of  delicate  blossoms  in  white,  pink,  lavender, 
and  deep  purple  ;  in  fact,  a  bed  of  Larkspurs  is  a 
garden  in  itself  if  properly  cultivated.  Then  there  is 
a  countless  variety  of  the  familiar  Dragon's-mouth,  or 
Antirrhinum,  brilliant  gold  and  ruby  colours  predomi- 
nating, but  others  m  plenty  ;  the  bright  rose-pink  and 
pure  white  Ih'He  dc  Knit,  known  to  us  as  Marvel  of 
Peru,  and  to  our  American  friends  as  Four-o'clock, 
and  Roses  in  great  splendour  and  abundance.  In  my 
friend's  garden  are  hardly  any  but  these  old-fashioned 
flowers  ;  a  large  variety  of  Sweet  Williams,  in  French 
ixillet  dc  PoHc ;  Roses,  of  course;  and  by  no  means 
least,  if  last  mentioned,  the  exquisitely  graceful 
and  poetic  Cornflower,  or  hluet^  here  cherished 
as  a  garden  flower,  but  only  known  in  Eng- 
land by  one  variety,  that  bluest  of  the  blue, 
Centaurea  cyanea.  Here  we  have  Cornflowers, 
while,  purple,  rose-coloured,  or  white  with  just 
a  tinge  of  shell-like  pink,  violet  or  orange.  It  is 
the  poet's  and  the  children's  flower  in  France,  and 
you  find  no  garden  without  it."  From  ''A  Year  in 
Western.  France"  by  M.  Betham- Edwards. 


inquiries* 

He  that  qucstioneth  much  shalllearn  //(//c/i.— Eacun. 
202.  Wasf.s'  Nests.  — I  think  [  have  seen  some  years 
ago  advertisements  of  CLirtridgt'S  for  smoking  out  waspt.' 
nests,  rats,  vermin,  &c.,  something  like  the  stinking-pots 
of  the  Chinese.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where 
to  get  them,  and  at  what  price  they  are  sold  ?  Jean  vuit 
Volxcm. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Apple  Treks  Killep:  H.  Ihashy.  Undoubtedly  the 
gas  tar  was  the  cause  of  iheir  death.  It  should  have 
been  mixed  with  covvdimg  before  being  applied  to  the 
tree  stems. 

Ash  Leaves.  The  brown  spots  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Ectostroma  Liriodendii,  to  which  the  same 
remark  applies  as  to  E.  herbarum.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  similar  affection  on  lime  trees.  No 
one,  however,  has  been  able  either  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  or  to  find  any  trace  of  fungi.  M.  J.  B. 

Books  :  G.  B.  The  Amateur's  Greenhouse  (Groom- 
bridge. — 5.  O.  A.  Ollivers  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Botany  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Butcher's  Broom  :  Erratum.  Please  allow  nie  to 
correct  two  errors  in  my  note  on  the  *'  Butcher's 
Broom,"  at  p.  2r4,  "Kelen,"not  "Kelm,"  is  Celtic 
for  Holly;  and  it  should  be  the  ''eclogues  and 
G'Jorgics." 

Chrysanthemums  :  J.  H.  M.  Seeds  must  be  saved 
under  glass  in  moderate  heat.  The  Channel  Islands 
have  furnished  much  of  the  seed  from  which  new 
kinds  have  been  obtained. 

COLEUS  :  J.  H.M.  These  fine  varieties  of  Coleusnowin 
cultivation  are  hybrids  and  garden  mules,  which  hav 
sported  infinitely. 

Cucumber  Tubes  :  J.  Carter  &r-  Co.  We  do  not  see 
any  advantage  whatever  in  the  metal  tube,  of  which 
you  send  an  example.  It  is  in  our  opinion  neither  so 
efficient  nor  so  readily  made  as  one  of  wood,  with  a 
loose  cover  or  slip  of  glass.  The  Iruit  was  far  from 
being  a  handsome  specimen. 

Fungus  :  G.  S.  There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the 
little  abnormal  Agarics  with  long  stems  growing 
under  your  tub.  The  abnormal  growth  is  produced 
by  the  uncomfortable  position  of  the  fungi. 

Garden  Lounge:  A.  H.  T.  G.  They  are  manufac- 
tured by  E.  Salmon  &  Co.,  Steam  Cabinet  Works, 
Great  Malvern. 

Hollyhocks  :  Camjee.  The  two  leaves  are  differently 
affected,  the  one  with  pale  spots  has  been  attacked  by 
red  spider,  the  other  with  brown  spots  has  Ectostroma 
herbarum,  if  that  is  a  fungus,  and,  if  so,  in  an  un- 
developed stale.  M.  J.  B. 

Lilies  :  Mr.  Elwes  recommends  the  following  as  not 
requiring  special  culture : 


1  Lilium  longiflorum 

,,     superbum  pyramidale 
,       ,,     croceum  umbellatiini 

;  For  Greenhouse. 

Lilium  nilgherriense 

,,     longiflorum  exifiiiuni 

,,     auratUDi 

,,     speciosum  in  variety 


Hardy  Lilies. 

Lilium  martagon  dalmaticum 
,,     Szovitsianum 
,,     Chalcedonicum 
,,     califoriiicum 
,,     tigrinum  splendens 
,,     elegaiis  akuaceum 
,,     „     var.  incomparabile 
,,     ,,     var,  venustum 
,,     candiduni 

Insects  :  E.  T.  Your  Yew  trees  are  being  eaten  by  tJic 
larva  of  one  of  the  Geometridse,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  species,  nor  a  remedy. — y.  Rogers.  Orcheseila 
cincta  ;  no  doubt  brought  in  with  the  leaf-mould,  and 
easier  to  bring  in  than  turn  out. — R.  S.  N.  They  are 
not  eggs,  but  pupae,  apparently  of  a  fly,  but  unknown 
to  A.  M. — R.  Lowe,  i,  Leaf-cutter  bee  ;  2,  eggs  and 
arvffi  of  some  moth  ;  we  cannot  say  what. 
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Insects  in  a  Vinery  :  W.  R.  The  insect  is  the  mealy- 
bug, Coccus  Adoniduni— a  too  well  known  pest.   You 
can  do  nothing  until  the  Vines  are  at  rest,  but  rub 
off  as  much  as  you  can  with  your  fingers  or  with  a 
brush,  and  persevere  in  so  doing.      After  you  have 
pruned  the  Vines  dress  them  with  Gishurst  compound, 
and  thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  woodwork  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  any  other  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  it. 
Mflon  :  Dickson.     Scarlet  Gem,  we  believe. 
Namksof  Plants  :  H.  M. E.  Sedumochroleucum,  better 
known  as  1*.  altissimum. — E.  G.   i,  Pinus  laricio ;  2, 
Picea  Pindrow  ;  3,4,5,  Abies Smithiana  ;  6,  Polygonum 
ciispidalum. — Subscriber,   i,  Veronica  Lindleyana  ;  2, 
Hybrid  veronica  ;  3,  Anemone  japonica  ;  4,  Adiantum 
tethiopicum  ;  5,  a  Selaginella,    not  to  be  determined 
from  such  a  scrap.— Z.  R.    Cytisus  Laburnum,  var. 
alpinus,  commonly  called  the  Scotch  Laburnum. — G. 
Palmer,   i,  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum  ;  2,  E.  elonga- 
tum. — yames  McRonald.      Veratrum  nigrum. — H. 
King.     Erica  stricta.— y.  H.  M.    Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa.— y.    H.     Gesnera    oblongata    and    Asplenium 
ebeneum  {apparently). — Reader.    We  do  not  recognise 
your  plant  by  the  foliage  ;  it  is  apparently  some  Com- 
posite.     Send    it  by-and-by,    when    it   blooms. —  W. 
Rutley.   Betonica  officinalis,  alias  Stachys  Betonica. 
Proliferous   Rose  :    J.    T.     Very  common.      The 
growth  of  the  central  part  of  the  flower  is  continued 
instead  of  being  checked,  as  it  usually  is. 
•»'  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.    The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as    possible.      Correspondents    sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us   to  see.     Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 

Catalogues  RECEnEO.— Jules  de  Cock  (Faubourg 
St.  Lievin,  Ghent,  Belgium),  Trade  Catalogue  of 
Ornamental  Plants,  &c. 

Communications  Rvxeived. — C.  B.  &  Co. — F.  B. — J.  P. — 
G.  C.  (many  thanks  :  ne.xt  week;.— W.  G.  T.— R,  M.  — F.  C  — 
J.  J.  H.  G.— E.  M.-J.  R.  L.-T.  B  (thanks). -H.  K.  - 
J.  R.— T.  L.— An  Old  Subscriber.  (We  shall  deal  with  the 
subject  in  our  next  issue). 


I 


DIED,  on  August  20,  at  Stamford  Nursery,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire,  in  his  22d  year,  George  Catiicakt, 
youngest  son  of  John  Shaw,  landscape  gardener.  He 
was  much  and  deservedly  respected,  and  his  loss  will 
be  long  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


arkds. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  August  23. 
The  market  remains   much  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  the  supply  of  home  produce  being  very  short. 
James  Webber,   Wholesale  Apple  Market. 
Cut  Flowers. 

-'.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette.  12  bun.  20-90 
Myoaotis.  12  bunch,  z  o-  9  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  06-20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Achillea,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Asters,  12  bun.  . .  3  o-  g  o 
Houvardias,per  bun,  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  06-10 
Chr\'?anthem,  i2bun.  40-60 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  30-90 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  . .  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  . .  3  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  la  spr.  06-10 
Jasmine,  12  bun.  ..  40-90 
Lilies  (ill  variety),  12 

sprays         ..         ..10-20 


—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..I  o-  2  o 

Pyrethrum    ..  ..40-90 

Roses(outdr.),i^bun.   30-90 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  is  spr.  30-90 
Slocks. 12  bunches. .  40-80 
Sunflower,  iz  bun...  20-60 
Sweet  Peas,  is  bun,  3  c-  9  o 
Sweet  Sultan, 12  bun.  30-60 
Tropccolum,  la  bun.  10-40 


Plants  in  Pots. 
*.  rf.  s.  d.  J.  d.  s.  d 

BaUams,  per  dozen  2  0-12  o  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o  |  Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6  0-24  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o  j  Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
China  Asters,  dozen  4  o-iz  o  Mignonette,  per  doz.  30-90 
Clematis  ..  ..6  0-24  o  ;  Myrtles,  do...  ..  30-90 
Cockscombs,  per  doz,  3  o-ia  o  Palms  in  variety, e.ich  3  6-21  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  30-90  Pelargoniums,  p.  doz.  9  0-18  o 
Cyperus.do. ,.  ..  6  0-12  o       —  scarlet,  per  doz.   20-90 

Dracsna  terminalis  30  0-60  o  Petunias,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o  Rhodanihe,  per  doz.  6  0-12  o 
Ferns,  in  var,,  p.  doz.  40-..  Roses,  fairy,  p,  doz.  4  o-rj  o 
Ficus  elastica.  each  2  6-15  o  riolanums  ,.  ..12  0-24  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen. .  2  0-12  oj  Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 
Heaths,  variety,doz.i2  0-60  o  ! 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.  a.  d. 
Artichokes,    Engli?.h 

Globe,  dor.  ..  20-40 

Aubergines,  p.    doz.  20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per 

bu^ligl         ..  ..30-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    t  o-  2  o 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
Cauliflowers, pcrdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle . .  i  6-  a  o 
Chilis,  per  100  ..   30-  .. 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  06-16 
Endive,  per  doz.      . .   10-20 

-  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30 


J.  d.  s.  d. 
Lettuces,  per  score.,   a  o-  .. 
Mint,    green,    bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  perpotl,  10-30 
Onions,   12    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.   bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  i  6-  .. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz,    ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  06-08 
Salsafy,   per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.       ..   06-., 

o  &-  .,       Spinach,   per  bushel  26-.. 

Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .    16-30 

06-..       Tiurnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

02-04      —  "c"'.  psr  bundle  i  o-  1  6 

Vegeuble   Marrows, 

doz.  . .         ..16-20 

—Jersey  Kidneys,  finished;    K<  nt  Regents,  looj.   to 

kern  iCidneys,  i^os.  to  i6oj. ;  Sl.aw:^,  looj.  per  ton. 


Garlic,  per  lb. 
Gooseberries,  green, 

per  quart  ..  .. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish ,  p.  bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Potatos 

I20t.  , 


Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per  J^-sicve  26-36     Melons,  each  ..  4  o-io  o 

Apricots,  per  doz    . .  26-40    Oranges,  per  100  . .  12  0-20  o 

Currants,  red,  J^-siev.  30-361  Peaches,  per  doz.  ..  3  0-18  o 

—  black,  p.  J^-sieve  6  6-  7  o  j  Pears,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 

Grapes,  per  lb.         ..16-601  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  50-80 

Lemons,  per  100      ..  8  0-12  o     Figs,  green,  each  ..  02-06 

SEEDS. 

London  :  Aupus/22. — Nothing  of  special  interest  has 
transpired  on  the  Seed  market  during  the  present  week, 
but  there  has  been  a  steady  trade  doing  in  those  kinds 
of  seeds  wanted  for  present  sowing.  No  new  samples 
of  Mustard  have  yet  appeared  ;  yearling  parcels  con- 
tinue to  find  buyers  at  full  rates.  For  Rapeseed  there 
has  been  a  brisk  inquiry  at  a  rise  of  several  shillings 
per  qr.  ;  in  all  the  growing  districts  the  complaint,  with 
respect  to  the  yield,  is  universal,  the  out-turn  averaging 
from  2.0  to  30  per  cent.  less  than  was  expected.  In  the 
value  of  Trifolium  incarnatum  there  is  no  alteration. 
Winter  Tares,  being  in  abundant  supply,  are  obtainable 
on  moderate  terms.  Of  Rye,  the  arrivals  continue 
limited,  and,  consequently,  good  prices  are  realised. 
Feeding  Linseed  shows  no  variation.  The  yield  of 
Blue  Peas  proves  disappointing,  so  that  for  the  few  lots 
on  offer  rather  high  prices  are  asked.  Canary  seed,  with 
a  quiet  sale,  keeps  steady  in  value  ;  for  Hemp  there  is  a 
fair  request  at  the  late  advance.  In  White  Clover  Seed 
there  has  been  some  business  passing  on  slightly  en- 
hanced quotations.  One  or  two  samples  of  red  Clover 
and  of  Trefoil,  both  of  the  new  growth,  have  just  come 
to  hand  from  France  ;  the  prospects  of  the  English  crops 
are  not  promising.  John  Shaw  &*  Sons,  Seed  iVlerchanis, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  trade  in  Wheat  was 
dull,  and  prices  had  a  downward  tendency.  Ihe  Oat 
trade  was  dull,  but  Barley  was  scarce,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  malting  produce  would  fetch  high  prices 
during  the  coming  season.  Beans  and  Peas  were  steady 
in  value,  but  the  flour  trade  was  dull  on  rather  easier 
terms.  Foreign  Wheat  might  be  purchased  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  zs,  per  quarter  from  the  rates  of  the  previous 
Monday,  but  as  regards  new  English  Wheat  quotations 
were  not  altogether  fixed,  6^.  jier  quarter  being  about 
the  value  of  some  of  the  best  sample."?.  Barley  was  slow 
of  sale,  with  little  variation  in  price.  Malt  was,  perhaps, 
in  rather  better  request.  Oats  were  difficult  to  move, 
and  Maize  was  comparatively  firm. — On  Wednesday 
trade  was  quiet,  and  prices  remained  much  the  same  as 
on  Monday.  The  small  supply  of  new  English  Wheat 
was  of  rather  variable  quality,  and  the  prices  asked 
ranged  from  585.  to  6\s.  per  quarter.  Foreign  Wheat,  of 
which  the  supplies  were  liberal,  was  difficult  to  sell,  even 
at  the  late  reduction.  Barley  and  Maize  were  steady, 
while  Oats  continued  heavy.  The  flour  market  was 
also  heavy. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market,  on  Monday,  there  were 
a  few  more  beasts  than  on  the  previous  Monday,  and 
the  demand  being  good,  prices  rather  improved.  The 
number  of  shtep  was  about  the  same  as  lait  week,  and 
trade  was  brisk  at  a  small  advance.  There  were  but 
few  lambs  and  calves  on  offer,  equal,  however,  to  the 
demand.  t,)uotations  : — Beasts,  51.  lod.  to  6s.  2d.,  and 
5J.  8rf.  to  5J.  lod.  ;  second  quality  beasts,  4J.  6d.  to 
5 ',  id. ;  calves,  5J-.  to  6j.  ;  sheep,  ds.  lod.  to  js.  2d. ,  and 
6s.  6d.  to  6s.  8d.  ;  ewes  and  second  quality,  5?.  6d.  to 
6s. :  and  Iambs,  6s.  Sd.  to  ys.  8d.  —  On  Thursday  trade 
was  quiet,  but  steady.  Beasts  in  moderate  supply.  The 
demand  was  firm,  and  prices  ruled  rather  higher  than  on 
Monday.  Sheep  were  in  short  supply,  and  sold  at  about 
late  rates.  Lambs  were  quiet  and  unaltered.  Calves 
sold  on  former  terms. 


HAY. 

At  Whitechapel  on  Tuesday  the  trade  for  fodder  was 
dull,  without  variation  in  prices.  Prime  old  Clover, 
I00J-.  to  135J.  ;  inferior,  85^.  to  95J.  ;  good  new  Clover, 
looj.  to  126s.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  120s.  ;  in- 
ferior, yos.  to  851-. ;  good  new  hay.  Bos.  to  iooj.  ;  and 
straw,  44^.  to  56s.  per  load. — On  Thursday  the  supply  of 
hay  and  straw  was  short.  The  trade  was  firm  for  best 
Clover,  and  prices  were  rather  higher  for  best  old  Clover. 
Quotations: — Prime  old  Clover,  iooj.  to  137s.  ;  inferior, 
85J.  to  95J.  ;  good  new,  iooj.  to  1265.  ;  prime  old  mea- 
dow hay,  90J.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  70J.  to  85;.  ;  good 
new,  Bos.  to  iooj.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  s6j.  per  load. 
— Cumberland  Market  quotations  :— Superior  old  mea- 
dow hay,  126J.  to  132J.;  inferior,  90J.  to  105J. ;  new 
hay,  80J.  to  105J.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  132J.  to  14CW.  ; 
inlerior,  iooj.  to  ir5J.  ;  new  Clover,  90J.  to  120J,  ;  and 
straw,  ssj,  to  6oj.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

At  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  on  Monday 
there  w;is  a  full  average  supply  of  Potatos  on  sale,  and 
trade  was  good  except  for  the  better  samples.  Kent 
Regents,  iooj.  to  130J.  per  ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  iooj.  to 
115J.  ;  Shaws,  70J.  to  iooj.  ;  Kidneys,  85,1.  to  i20j.  ; 
Early  Rose,  75J.  to  iooj. 


COALS. 

The  prices  quoted  at  the  market  on  Monday  were  : — 
Walls  End— Hetlon,  20J.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  17J.  sd.; 
Lambton,  19J.  6d. ;  Tunstall,  17J.  ^d. ;  Hartlepool,  19J. ; 
East  Hartlepool,  19J.  gd.  On  Wednesday  the  market 
was  quiet  at  Monday's  rates. 


WORTHINGTON       SMITH'S 


MW^ 


IM     SOL.UTION, 


A  Powerful  Fertiliser^ 
An  Unfailing  Insecticide  ^S^*  Disease  Preventive^ 

SflTAIiLE    lOU 

All  Soils,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
and  Grasses. 

All  PLANTS  are  at  once  greatly  benefited 

bySALUS  IN  SOLUTION. 
All  PARASITES  sink  under  SALUS  IN 
SOLUTION, 
Can  be  used  through  the  Syringe,  Vaporiser,  or  Water- 
ing Pot. 

Directions  for  use  tvill  be  sent  ivitk  each  parcel,  or  may  be  had 
gratis  aftd  Post  free. 


A  14  111.  box  of  SALUS  is  sufficient  for  100  gals,  of  water. 
A  7  lb.  box  of  SALUS  is  sufficient  for  50  gals,  of  water. 
A  Sample  Packet  of  SALUS  is  suflicient  for  5  gallons  of 


14  lb.  for  143. ;  7  lb.  for  7s. ;  Sample  toy  post  for  la.  4d. 


S.-lLl/S  is  sold  as  an  excessively  fine  powder,  ami  can 
be  used  in  a  dry  state  if  desired. 

"I  feel  it  a  public  duty,  as  well  as  a  personal  pleasure  of  llic 
highest  kind,  to  be  able  to  record  this  fact,  mvX  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Smith  on  the  success  of  his  SALUS  In  eradicating 
the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Disease. 

"  The  whole  of  our  plants,  old  and  young,  soon  got  infested 
with  the  disease,— they  are  now  in  robust  health,  without  speck 
or  spot,  and  are  swelling  off  and  ripening  fine  crops. 

"  The  early  Melons,  badly  affected  at  one  time,  are  now 
carrying  an  enormous  load  of  fine  fruit— about  a  hundred  in  a 
small  house— so  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  powerb  of 
SALUS  and  grateful  to  its  discoverer. 

"  Melons  treated  with  SALUS  took  the  First  Prize  at  the 
/f/'.rof  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society. 

'■  Our  POTATOS  were  all  dressed  with  SALUS— for  the 
last  ii.\  weeks  their  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  Therein 
an  immense  crop  of  tubers,  all  sound,  in  these  gardens  "  D  T. 
Fish. 

"  Potatos  are  in  very  good  condition.  Some  little  disease 
has  shown  itself  in  the  haulm,  but  we  have  not  found  it  com- 
municated much  to  the  tubers.  1  have  planted  all  my  crop  with 
SALUS."  William  U'ufd,  Stoke  Edith,  Hereford. 


ORDERS     FOR     SALUS 


AN    DI-:   SKN-r   DIRECT   TO 


Mr.  WOaiHlNGXON     SMITH, 

IS,     MILDMAY     GROVE,     LONDON,      N. 
Or  his  Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain, 

J.  C.  WHEELER  L  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS,    GLOUCESTER, 
and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  EC. 

A  Microscopic  Preparation  of  the  actual  Resting-spora  o/ 
the  Potato  Fungus  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  0/  2s. 


SEEDSMEN 
S}^S,Br  SP£C/Al    WARRANT. 


'^^(r-^  CARRIAGE  FREE 


SUIT 


|,      KOr/UBf/f/CSSECD  CSTABUSHmNr. 

?^\  R  E  A  D  I  IN  Q>./i^ 
PRICED  LISTS  POST  FREfe,"' 
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CHARLES  VUYLSTEKE,  NURSERYMAN, 
Loochristy,  near  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Our  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  for  1877-7S  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  contains  description 
and  price  of  Azalea  indica,  Azalea  mollis,  hardy  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Kalmia  latifolia.  Rhododendrons.  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Biilhoiis  Begonias,  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c. 
Upwards  of  200,000  plants,  of  unusual  beauty  and  strength,  and 
disposable  at  very  advantageous  prices. 

Agents:  Messrs.  R.  SILEERRAD  and  SON",  5,  Harp 
La[ie,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Fibrous  Feat  for  OrcMds.  &c. 

BR  O  W  N     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  ;^6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  175.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R,,  bv  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5J.  iid.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  los.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Han 

pOCOA-NUT        FIBRE        REFUSE, 

V>  newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  ij., 
bags  included  ;  or  Truck-load,  25^.  Delivered  free  to  any  rail 
in  London. 

J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  134,  High  Street, 
Battersea,  S.W. 

B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.  E. 

rj.ISHURST      COMPOUND.— 

V_J  Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  xs.,  3s.,  and  zos.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANV 
Limited). 

SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  15.  6d.,  -zs.  6d. 
and  5^.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN   SCOTT.   The   Royal    Seed   Stores.   Yeovil 

IMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  y.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

KUSSIAMATS.— A  large  Stock  of  Archangel 
and  PetersburR,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60s.  to  1005.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove,  401.,  505.  and  55s.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at20J.,3o^.,  and  35J.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Wholesale  Russia  Mat  Mercliants. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,  in  any  quantity,  size  and  condition.     RAFFIA 
FIBRE.  CANVAS,  TWINES,  &c. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

IJUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
t  Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  po^t-free  on  anplication. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  i4y.  Commercial  Street," Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

HE     WORTHY-FIELD     SAND     PITS, 

Heath,  Beds. 

(The  nearest  pits  to  the  Leighton  Buzzard  Station.) 

The  sharpest  SILVER  SAND,  and    the   best  adapted   for 

Horticultural   purposes;    and   all   other  descriptions  of  Sand  to 

be  obtained  at  the  above  Pits,  in  quantities   of  not   less   than  4 

tons.     Samples  free  by  post.     For  prices  apply  to 

J.  L.  BUSHELL  (sole  Proprietor),  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

JSMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  lor  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  Slc. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATEN  T.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES, 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF   EDINBURGH, 
The  BrltlBb,  Indian  and  Colonial  COTenunentB, 
10,000  of  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway   and  Canal   Companies,   CoUierles,  Iron- 
masters, &c.,  &c., 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IBON,  BBIOK,  STONE  &  COHPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post   Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD. 
LTJUGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S   WALK,  DUBLIN, 

No  Agents. 


Oil  Faint  Ko  Longer  Necessary. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LCTTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Alagazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  qu.ality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  .nttested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u=ed  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
for^vaId  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  i^.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  8d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877. 

"  T/ie  Ryleys,  Alderly  Edge,  Mandiestcr.—yi^?Axs.  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs, — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I  consider  it  tlie  best  thing  knmunfor  the  preservation  of  alt 
outdoor  luork,  eitJier  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
—Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  J.P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  iiS,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES,  NURSERY- 
MEN'S and  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  finest  Kent  and  Hampshire  Peats,  Yellow 
Loam,  Leaf-mould,  coarse  and  fine  Sand,  Sphagnum,  all 
Manures,  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  Garden  Sticks  and  Labels, 
Russia  Mats,  Raffia,  Pot  Covers,  Hy.icinth  Glasses.  Tiffany, 
Scrim,  Tarred  Twine,  Coir  Yarn,  Garden  Pots  and  Tiles,  and 
every  Horticultural  Requisite.  Write  for  free  Price  List. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade.  Delivered  free  within  4.  miles  of 
Covent  Garden  at  List  Price.  i,s.  i-er  Ton  Cartage  allowed 
IF  fetched  from  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre. 

M.  H.  BENTOTE,  Horticultural  Sundriesman,  8,  Castle 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  ;  3  minutes  from  Covent  Garden. 
Open  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  morning  for  Market  Customers. 
Factory,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

BELGIAN  aiASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  dtc, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  zi-oz. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW  GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  i5-oz.,  xzs.  6d.  ;  zi-oz., 
iCj.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
iS-oz.  4ths,  1,6s.;  3ds,  46.^.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36.T.  ; 
3ds.,  46J.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SYER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

Cheapest  House  in  tlie  Trade. 

HENRY     WAINWRIGHT,     Glass     and 
Lead  Merchant  and  General  Dealer  in  Plumbers* 
Materials,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  of  Leeds. 

Special    attention  paid  to  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 
300  PANES  of  beautiful  strong  Glass,  8  by  6,   for   i2j.  6d. 
GLASS  TILES  for  Eoofmg.      Manufacturers  of  best   LIN- 
SEED OIL,  PUTTY,  SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE. 
Prices  on  application. 

Bosber's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN  ' 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incure  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  B^OUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


Silver         sand, 
fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

HAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 

TING,    CANVAS,   &c.,    for    Shading,   Protectmg.   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

HE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 

SHADING.—"  Lasting  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat   or  cold,  keeping  a   fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton ; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         . .  . .         . .      u.  lod. 

3  yards  wide         . .         . .         . .     35.  od. 

4  yards  wide         . .         . .         . .     35.  lod, 

•'  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETITNG,  i^.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

**^-  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 


T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

ERECTED   AND  FITTED   IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE   KINGDOM.     ESTIMATES   GRATIS. 

Show     Rooms:      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON,     E.G., 

where  full-sired  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 
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THOMAS'S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.    508. 
Very  strong  and  durable.    Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black.  AND  si'ACED  2  FKET  Ai'AiiT,  reudcriDg  it  the  stroDgest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost, 

PRICES  :- 

6  feet  high.  6s.  per  yard ;  7  feet  high,  78.  per  yard, 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  -^s. 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  arc  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  ^os.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Piiced  Catalogues  of  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  appUcaiion. 

J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
»3s   and    362.    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON.    W. 

ETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWEERRIES,  Sic. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight.  Birds.  &c. ,  2  yards  wide.  3(/.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  2'^. ; 
4  yards  wide,  (td.  per  yard,  or  50  yards.  20s. 

NEWTANNED  NETTING.suited  for  anyof  the  above  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6<?. per  yard:  4  yards 
wide,  IS.  per  yard  ;  J^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  bd.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6i.  &/.  and  js.  6d.  per  piece  oi  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

RE  El>rH  O  U  S  E^fo^  S  a'  L  Y, 

in  thorough  repair,  24  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  and  1 1  feet 
liieh,  Half-span  Roof,  Glazed  throughout.  Sliding  Top  Sashes, 
Front  Sai^hes  Hung  with  Stays,  Hot-water  Apparatus  and 
Stageing  complete;  been  carefully  taken  down  and  repaired, 
and  can  be  fixed  for  a  small  outlay.  Can  be  seen  at 
y  GLASKIN'S,  Builder.  Pembury  Road.  Lower  Clapton.  E. 

H.    LASCELLES,     Horticultural 

Builder.  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Woiks, 
121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


w. 


Estimates    qlven  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVA  iORIK.S  of  ail  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable   Bo.v   with   One  Light.  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed      s.    d. 
good    16  oz.    sheet  glass,    painted   four  coats,  and 
packed  ready  for  use       . .         . .         . .         . .  ..350 

Portable   Box   with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     65     o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 
3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  gla7ed      ..         . .       36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-nz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats     10     o 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  ;;Iazed       . .  . .  . .       60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats  . .         . .         ..166 

Greenhousee. 

H    FREEMAN    and    SONS,    Horticul- 
•         TI!RAL       BUILDRRS       and       HoT-W\TER       AlPARATLTS 

Manufacturers.  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES.  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  leet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Z50  ;  2t  fect  by  12  feet.  ^28 ; 
12'^  feet  by  10  feet,  £.15      E.stimates  given  in  wood  or  irt-n. 

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majeety. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and    HOT -WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street.  FirminErham.      Established  a.d.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  is.  each. 
t3r  The   Extensive   Ranges   of  Metallic    Hothouses    in    the 
Royal  Gardens,  Wind.sor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

S~^rR~J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  ftc,  built 
10  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Eslimatts  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixpfl  complete       Pamrihler    w'fh  Illustrati  >n^.  p'.st.rree   -f^ 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON.s,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

TOHN  BOWMAN. 

»'    OREF.NHOUSES-every  description.  )  ir,„,„  nn 

VINKRIES— all  the  blest  improvements,      /,     i,,Si„ 

Ol.A.S^SIIOUSES- perfect  ventilation.  ) '°  'l"""- 

HORTICULTURAL    li  U  1 1,  D  E  R  and  TI  M  II  E  R 

M  E  R  C  H  A  N  T. 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcafillc. 


B 


OULTON       AND       PAUL, 
Horticultural  Builders,  Norwich. 


Pit  Lights  and  Sills    or  Brick  Walls 
or  Earth  Banks. 


PIT  LIGHTS  and  FRAMES  complete  for  fixing  on  Brick- 
work, made  in  two  sizes  of  Lights  to  work  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  2  in. 
thick,  7  ft.  6  in,  by  4  ft.  2I2  in-  thi-k,  Lights  glazed  with  31  oz. 
British  sheet  glass,  painted  four  limts,  sills  ^^'m.  by  3  in. ,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought- 
iron  handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cash  Prices.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  also  to  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,Diiblin, Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES,  with  2  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4ft.,  8  ft.  long 
by  6fi.  wide,  £,1  x6s.  ;  1  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft  ,  12ft.  long  by 
6ft.  wide,  .^4  3^.  :  4  Lights,  6ft.by4ft.,  16ft.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,   jCs  ioJ.  ;    2   Lights,   7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft,,  8  ft.  long   by   7  ft. 

6  in.  wide,  £^  10s.  ;    3   Lights,   7  ft.  6  in,  by  4  ft.,  12  ft.  long  by 

7  ft.  6 in,  wide.  £$  2j-,  ;  4  Lights,  7(1.  6  in.  by  4fc.,  16  ft,  long 
by  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  1^6  14^  Prices  lor  longer  lengths  at  cheapei 
rates.     Prices  on  application. 

Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
post-free,  24  stamps.  Plant  Preserver  Lists,  Melon  Frame 
Lists  and  Greenhouse  Lists,  post-free, 

SUver  Medal.  1874. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER.— 
First-class  Certificate,  1867  ;  Highly  Commended,  1873  ; 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


*'  This  Boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat 
from  the  fire," — Gardeners'  Magazine,  p,  254. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  burn  any  kind  of 
fuel,  is  the  Terminal  Saddle." — Journal  of  llortknlture,  p.  337, 
"  For  moderate  cost  and  real  efficiency  the  Terminal  Saddle 
is  one  of  the  very  best."— 7"//t'  Garden,  p.  95. 
Prospectus  post  free, 
T.  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

"ONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE     L" 

SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Bjilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements  — viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  lieating  surface  to 
-•■uch  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  doabout  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  :  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  arc  made  of  the  following  sizes  :— 


Sizes. 


High. 


Wide. 

Long. 

■  S  „ 

18   „ 

'S  „ 

24  .. 

18   ., 

30  .. 

24   ., 

24  .. 

24   „ 

3>   ,. 

24   ., 

36    ,. 

24  .. 

45  „ 

28    „ 

60  ,. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Feet. 

300 

400 

500 

700 

850 
1,000 
1,400 

I.8o3 


Price. 


20     o     o 


Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr,  Charles  Young,  Nuiseries,  Balham  Hill,S,W., 
May  29,  1873. 
"  Having  ^ivcn  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  lu  s.iy  lh.xt  they  are  most  satisfactory, 
1  consider  them  the  best  in  list:,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  wilt  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work," 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATRR  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Bailers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES 
fur  Ml JT- WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  coiiiiileie.  will  be 
sent  on  application, 

J,  JONES  ANr>  SONS.  Iron  Merchants,  6.  Bankside,  South 
wark,  London,  S.  E, 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 


AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY, 

ROAD   LOCO.MOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  .apply 

to  the  Manufacturers. 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT.  7;,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.G.;  and  g.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS, 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Ikledals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  t^eir  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of  r/fr^^ 
ami  ojie-fi/th  pounds  oj coal  ^a  horse-power  per  hour. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1S72,  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention  ?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  I'.M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works.  Harlow, 
who  now  have  iheir  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  Englitud 
e.\cept   three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and   certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 


STEVENS' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 


After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASllNG  UOILER 
extant  ;  recently  improved.  For  Illustrations,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 

P.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS.     &c.,     &c. 
Castle   Hill  Works.   Newcastle.  Staffordshire, 

1^  Our  Boilers  are  the  onlv  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

TEBBS'  UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR, 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ferneries.  Frames,  Poultry  Houses, 
Infirmaries,  Ships,  Bed-rooms.  S:c.  En- 
tirely supersedes  the  use  of  p.^ts  for  the 
purpose.  Price  31. ,  large  sl/e  45. 6,^.  each, 
packing  extra.  Wholesale  and  Retail  of 
FLANAGAN  an[j  SON,  Seedsmen,  98, 
Cheapside,  London.  E.C.  ;  and  Wholesale 
of  CORRY  AND  SOPER,  Shad  Thames, 
London,  S.E, 


ROSSER*RUSSELL 

toRTlCULTURALrK|p|lk|rrQC\/ENTlUTlNCtf- 

Warmiwc    lIiuIINLLIVO  Sanitary 


/lOTTECTm^E  /IPPLIED  TOCONgEI^V/lfOiilEl' 


BrHoT  WATER,  Steam  or  Warmed  Air 

See     illustrated  catalogue   PostFree 

Designs  V  Estimates    om  ApPLiCrtTioN, 


0FPicE.?.1l-SH0WROOMg.46 ChArinc!  ChoS.s. 
WORKS  .Queens  Wharf  Hammersmith.- 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IKOM  HORTRULTUU.M.  noil.KK, 
Cfeet  long  l.y  i  fctl  diamelcr,  fittcil  willi  Inlet  .iiul  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-ilonr  and  Urate  coitijilele.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulart  apply  tu 

HILL  AND  .SMITH,  Brictley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


4  Lines 

5  „ 

6  „ 

7  „ 

8  „ 


10 
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Head  line  citarged  as  two. 


..£0 
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AND   SIXl'ENCE    POR   EVERV   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  305, 
. .    _     . .         ..,£900 


Half  Pag. 
Column 


5    o 


GARDENERS,   AND   OTHERS,   WANTINB    PLACES, 

26  words  IS.  6d.,  and  fid.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESS    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5J.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  ^or  ilie  current  lueek  MUST  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  £,1  35.  lod. :  6  Months, 

11^.  lid.  :  ^  Months.  6s. 

Foreign  ;  •26s.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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R.      MECHTS       ADDRESS 

to  his  OLD  FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 
the  PUBLIC  :  — 
"  As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  that  I  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  formerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Leadenhali 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  !  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  razor  and  razor-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  ^nd  we  have  dressing- 
baos  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  in  peace,  except  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and,  I  may  safely 
say,  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press  ?  and  how  much 
less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  Ibdoaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  2J.  6d.  to  6d.  or  less  per  y.ard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6if.  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  iJ. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  :  fifty  years  ago.  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  axiom  that  what  I  sold  should  be  good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personalty  invented,  can  testify  to  this  :  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  'Ex- 
changed if  not  approved.'  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  in 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  of  dispatch  bo.ves  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  'gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
remain,  and  '  sporting  knives  '  form  one  of  our  special  depart- 
ments. I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  quality  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  my  customers  should 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wares  with  those  of  other 
dependable  establishments,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assistants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  In  my  service,  and  long  ago  learned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  are  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  forwarded 
post-free  on  application." 

112,  Regent  Street,  W..  oppaslte  Vigo  Street.— 1877. 


"OEVUE  de  rnORTICULTURE   BELGE 

J-*J  etETRANGfiRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). —Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  :— A.  Allard 
F.  Andre',  C.  Baltet.  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin' 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  EUemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de' 
Denterghem.  P.  E,  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  GlUon,  A.  M  C 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch.  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden  T.  Moore 
C.  Naudin.  E.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas' 
A,  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle  T 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veltch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wotkenstein." 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravmgs. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year 
lof.,  payable  in  advance.  * 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent.  ' 


Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  v-  6ti., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street.  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.G. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    ol 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  M.P 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  ^d.  ;  post  free,  i%d, 
Post-office  Orders  are  to  be    made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gnrdeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden.  London.  W.C. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 
OP    Describing     Plants     Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  ij. 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  CEconomy.  In  One 
Volume,  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  t;^. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  The  Rudiments 
of  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  s.f.  6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of    BOTANY,   Struc- 
TURAL     AND     Physiological.       With    a    Glossary 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     q^.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  School  Botany  and  The  Vegetable 
Kingdofjt  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  c^s. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  School  Botany. 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5^'. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.G. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  wWch  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum, 

Single  Copies,  i,d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

EHiblishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which   must  be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  S,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . ,   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  cippoLntjnejti  to  the  Ray  at  Horticultural  Society.) 

To      HORTICULTURAL      IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHfeRE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
EuRVENicH,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  V.^k 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  loj.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuffuese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8r^.  persquareinch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20 per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Farms.  Estates,  Bealdences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasine  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandCouniies 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

(^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  -we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  tkem. 

A  First-class  Opportunity. 

PARTNERSHIP. —  A  Nurseryman  in  the 
South  of  England,  carrying  on  a  large  Business  as  Nur- 
seryman. Seedsman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener,  and 
doing  a  large  Cut  Flower  Trade,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a 
practical  Man  or  Men,  with  money,  who,  if  arranged,  could 
take  over  the  whole  after  a  year  or  two.  The  business  is 
capable  of  being  largely  increased.  The  reason  for  requiring  a 
Partner  is  illness  in  the  family,  which  compels  the  present 
proprietor  to  live  away  from  the  business. — Apply,  in  first 
instance,  to  Messrs.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  60,  Barbican, 
London,  E.C, 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man.  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN,  Messrs.  Noiris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C, 

Gardener. 

WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  Small  Family 
in  the  Country,  a  thoroughly  good  GARDENER  ; 
must  understand  Vines,  Forcing,  &c.  Man  and  Boy  under 
him.  Wife  must  be  competent  to  undertake  the  Laundrj' 
Work.  Good  wages  given  ;  cottage,  and  all  laundry  necessaries 
found.  The  highest  testimonials  required.— W.  W.  KNIGHT, 
Esq.,  Bitting  House,  Wye,  Kent. 

WANTED,  within  14  miles  of  London,  a 
GARDENER  (single),  where  a  boy  is  kept,  to  live 
over  the  stables.  Must  understand  Grapes.— Apply,  stating 
age,  salary  required,  and  references,  by  letter,  to  C.  E.  W., 
Old  Corn  Exchange,  London.  E.C. 

Gardener  and  Laundress. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  and  his  WIFE,  the 
Man  as  Under  Gardener  and  the  Wife  as  Laundress. 
A  cottage  and  firing,  soap  and  starch,  &c.,  found.  Good  wages 
given.— W.  F.,  Messrs.  Austin  &  Sons,  Mercury  Office, 
Hertford. 

Nursery  Foreman, 

WANTED,  an  active  steady  MAN  ;  must 
have  good  experience  in  Forest  Trees,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. — Apply,  stating  age,  salary  expected, 
with  references,  to  WM.  SMITH  and  SON,  Aberdeen. 


WANTED,  as  NURSERY  FOREMAN, 
a  single  young  Man,  one  that  as  had  a  few  years 
under  good  foreman  ;  mostly  Indoors  Work.  Must  understand 
Rose  Budding. —  Atidress,  stating  age,  qualifications,  salary 
required,  to  ALPHA,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants, 
6,  Leadenhali  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  for  the  Houses. 
Wages  17J.  per  week,  with   Bothy,  Milk,  and  Vege- 
tables.— Mr.  HARRISON,  Norton  Priory,  Rancorn, Cheshire. 

Foreman  and  Grower. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
practical  MAN.  Must  thoroughly  understand  the 
Management  of  General  Nursery  Work,  Budding,  Grafting, 
and  the  Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  As  the 
situation  is  permanent,  no  one  need  apply  whose  character 
would  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  —  Apply,  slating 
age,  if  married  or  single,  and  last  situation,  to  E.  WHITE, 
Bournemouth  Nurseries,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 

WANTED,  a  PROPAGATOR  and 
HOUSE  FOREMAN  in  a  Provincial  Nursery, 
Hard  and  Soft-wooded.  Good  character  indispensable.  — 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  E.  X.,  Mr.  S.  YATES,  t6,  Old  Mill- 
gate,  Manchester. 

Propagator  of  Eoses,  EbododendronB,  &c. 

TDAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 

-L  Man,  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  General  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  really  painstaking  Man.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries.  Cheshunt,  N. 

ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  PROPAGA- 

TOR,  under  Glass  :  one  accustomed  to  Nursery  Work. 
Young  man  preferred  (single).— JOSEPH  GREEN,  Garforth 
Nurseries,  Garforth,  near  Leeds. 
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To  Head  Working  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  for  a  small  well  equipped 
Garden,  where  a  second-hand  is  kept,  a  SUPERIOR 
MAN.  well  acquainted  with  several  branches  of  Horticnlture. 
Wages  25J.  a  week  and  a  good  cottage.— Apply  by  letter,  to 
U.  D.,  Post-office,  Stumage,  Herts. 

WANTED,  a  Young  MAN,  under  the  Fore- 
man.  about  21;,  accustomed  to  Budding,  Grafting, 
Roses.  &c. ,  and  General  Propasatintj,  Forcing  Gmpes,  Peaches. 
Cucumbers,  &c.,  and  choice  Cut  Flowers.  State  wages  and 
references. — M..  Merton  Abbey  Nursery,  S.W. 

WANTED,  for  the  Houses,  Two  experienced 
MEN.  State  previous  experience.  Wages,  iSj.  per 
week  and  Bothy.— GEO.  CLARK,  Clarence  Nursery,  Roe- 
hampton,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an  active,  intelligent  YOUTH, 
about  iS  years,  with  some  e.\perieiice,  for  the  Houses. 
—Apply,  stating  wages  and  reference,  to  JAS.  CHAPMAN, 
Shardlow  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

To  Assistants. 

DICKSON,  BROWN  and  TAIT, 
Seed  Merchants,  Manchester,  are  in  WANT  of  an 
ASSISTANT.  Must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seed  Department  :  also  required  to  Assist  in  Office 
occasionally.  A  young  man  having  completed  his  apprentice- 
*;hip  would  find  this  a  favourable  opening  for  improving  himself. 
State  age,  wages  requited,  and  where  last  employed. 

Junior  Plant  Salesman. 

WANTED,  in  a  Nursery  near  London,  a 
Youth  as  IMPROVER;  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
Plants  and  their  Value  necessary.  References  must  be  unex- 
ceptionable.— State  salary,  age,  &c.,  to  S.  C,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

ANTED,   an   APPRENTICE  to  the 

Seed,  Bulb  and  Florists' Trade.  Comfortable  home 
with  progressive  salarv.  Small  premium  required. — Address, 
FARROW  AND  CO.,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

TTTANTED,  in  a  Small   Nursery,  lo  miles 

»  '  from  London,  a  CARMAN  ;  a  young  unmarried  man 
preferred.  Must  be  a  good  Manager  of  Horses,  and  willing  to 
m.ake  himself  genera'ly  useful  — State  age  and  references  to 
McD.,  Cardejtcts   ChronLle  Office,  W.C. 

TTTANTED,  a  Man  as  COWMAN,  and  for 

'  ▼  General  Duties ;  Wife  must  be  a  first-rate  Breeder  and 
Manager  of  Poultry.  Very  particular  as  to  testimonials,  as 
they  would  live  in  a  cottage  on  the  Estate. — E.  N.,  Davies, 
Advertising  Agent,  Fmch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WANT     PLAGES. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO. can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men.  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Oentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  .Sitnations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E. 

~a      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E,  G,  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such.— Pine-apple  Nursery 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


E. 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
5»me  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Viaoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

T  ANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— The Adver- 

J— ^  tiser  has  had  good  practice  in  the  above,  can  make 
Siir\'eys.  prepare  Plans  of  Ground  Work.  Horticultural  and 
Agncultural  Buildings;  has  good  Horticultural  knowledge. — 
9^RideLiay  Road,  Loughborough  Road.  Brixton,  S.W. 

(^ARDENER   (Head),    where   one   or    two 

V-^  are  kept.— Single  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  whole 
routine  of  gardening.  Ten  yeais'  experience.  Can  be  highly 
rer:ommende4. — T.  C. .  The  Sisters,  Clapham  Common,  Surrey. 

(^ARDENER  (HEAD).-A'ge  32,  married,  no 

V^  family  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  reference.<;.— W.  G.,  JA,  Cirencester  Street 
H.irrow  Road.  Paddington,  W, 

(:j.ARDENER   (Head),    where    energy   and 

V-*  ability  would  be  appreciated.— Age  37,  married.  Good 
reference..— A.  b.,  Royal  Hoilicultural  Society,  Chi^wick 
'  tarden,  \V. 

(^ARDENER  (HEAD).-Age  30,  married,  no 

V."      family:  thoroiijhly  ncqiiainled  with  all  branches  of  the 
lirofessioti.       Good   character  from  Lite   employers  —  G     L 
Po^t-office.  Middleton  Stoncy,  Bicester.  "        ' 

C:|. AKUENER  (HEAfj).— .SingleTthorou'ghly 

V-«  understands  Orchids.  Pines,  Vines.  Melons,  Stove  and 
(.rcenliouse  Plants.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardeoine.  Good 
references  as  head.— G.  W.,  Greenwood  Collage,  Woodford 
i'.ssex.  . 

Q.ARDENER  (Head),   where  one  or  mori 

1  "''j'^.P'— Age  <o.  married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  orolession  Inside  and  Out.  Left  last  situation 
TowD,  n'w*"      "''"«  ''»"<''—;■  E  .  ■?,  York  Rise,  Kentish 


GARDENER  (He.\d).— Age  30,  single  ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Pines, 
Melons,  &c..  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  well  recommendeti  as  Head 
Gardener.— A.,  Post-office,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married, 
one  child  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches  ;  good  Melon  and  Grape  Grower.  Good  reference 
from  present  employer  as  to  character  and  ability. — A.  D., 
Courtlands.  Lympstone,  Devonshire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30  :  good  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  general  routine  of  all  Garden 
Work  :  for  the  past  eight  years  has  beea  Foreman  at  Rendcomb 
Park.  Good  character.— W.  S.,  Mr.  R.  Lawrence,  North 
Corney,  Cirencester. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  more  are  kept. 
—Married,  one  child  ;  understands  Vines,  Peaches, 
Cucumbers,  iVIelons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden.  Alterations  and  Improvements.  Excellent 
character.— Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  GARDENER, 
Whaddon,  Salisbury,  Wilts. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruits.  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  ;  has  had  sixteen 
years'  experience  in  gooa  Establishments.  Five  years'  good 
character.— W.  P.,  13,  Union  Place,  St.  Leonard's  Road, 
Weymouth, 

ARDENER    (Head),  age   32,    married.— 

W.  Skdglev,  for  the  last  three  years  gardener  to  the 
I.Hte  H.  Compton,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  is  at 
liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  good  practical  gardener  r  sixteen  years'  experience 
— W.  SEDGLEV,  The  Gardens,  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants. 

ARDENER    (Head),   age  41,   married.— 

A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener 
to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  really  useful  and  prac- 
tical man  ;  he  has  had  under  his  charge  fur  three  years  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  G'ass,  large  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds, 
Park,  Plantations,  S:c.  ;  he  is  also  sober  and  trustworthy. — 
G.  T.  G.,  The  Gardens.  Cuthedge  Park.  Halstead,  Esse.v. 

ARDENER  (Head,Working).— Married  : 

thoroughly  understands  his  profession  in  every  depart- 
ment.—G.  TANDY,  DentonCottage.RugbyRoad,  Leamington. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  36, 
married  ;  practical  Indoor  and  Out.  Seven  years  and 
eight  months'  good  character.  Can  be  well  recommended.— 
X.  v.,  Post-office,  Stanmore,  N  W, 


(^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  36, 

V^  ni.-irned  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing 
of  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c.  Nine  years'  good  character.— 
F.  CROSS,  The  Down.  Basingstoke.  Hants. 

/':j_ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  39"; 

V-*  g.-iod  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession,  iuctudiiig 
Stove,  Vineries,  Greenhouse,  and  Orchard-house,  Nine  years 
in  last  situation. --W.  S.,  Gardens,  Thornbury  Caslle,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

(^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30, 

VJ  married  ;  understands  Gardening  In  all  its  branches  ; 
also  the  Management  of  Stock,  and  Arable  and  Pasture  Land. 
Good  character  and  testimonials.  — F.  GOODING,  The  Gar- 
dens, Beeding  Wood,  Horsham. 

riARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  one 

VJ  or  two  under  are  kept,— Age  45.  married  ;  understands 
Flowers,  Vines,  Greenhouses.  Kitchen  Cirdeii,  Wall  Fruit, 
and  Stock  if  required.  Good  references.— A,  B.,  Post-office^ 
Barnet. 

/^ARDENER.— John    Cowan,   The    Vine- 

V>^  yaid.  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

ARDENER   (Single-handed).— Age  22; 

understands    Vines,    Melons,    S:c.  —  F.    PAMPLIN, 
Hainault  Street,  Ilford,  Essex. 

GARDENER  (Second),  where  eight  or  nine 
are  kept.  — Good  character.  — DAVID  EMERY,  Mor- 
hanger,  near  Sandy,  Beds. 

riARDENER  (Second),  in   the   Houses.— 

V_^  Age  24  :  nine  years'  experience.  —Excellent  references 
as  to  character  and  abilities  can  be  liad  by  applyine  to  the 
ESTATE  MANAGER,  Vale  Lodge,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 

r:j,ARDENER  (Second).— Age  22  ;    under- 

V^  stands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  ;  Vines,  Klower  and 
Kitchen  Garden.  Totalabstainer.— J.  A.  GARNHAM  6  New 
Lane,  Enfield.  '    ' 


(^ARDENER (Under).— Age  20;  five  years' 

V-."  experience.  Eirst-class references.— H.  B.,  53,  Harllaiid 
Koad,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 

f::<ARDENER"(UNDER)7in'a"Gentleman's 

V^  Establishment.— Age  18.  Three  and  a  half  years'  ex- 
perience. Good  references.  State  wages.— .\.  P.,  Ihe  Lodge 
Bromley  Common,  Kent.  ' 

"p'OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  orGentTeman's 

L  Establishment,  where  Forcing  is  carried  on  e.vtensively. 
TTiSf.  °3.  single.  Can  be  highly  recommended.— H.  PER- 
KINS. ::2,  St.  Anns  Road,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

"C'OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

J-  Establishment  —Age  24  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Profession.  Can  be  well  recommended.  Two  years  from  last 
situation.— Apply,  st.itinK  particulars,  F.  L.,  48.  Cochrane 
Street,  St.  John's  Wood.  N.W. 

Tj^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

-1-  Garden.— Ten  years'  practical  experience  in  all  kinds  of 
Plant  and  1' run  Growing.  Stc  Good  references,  and  highly 
recommendtd.  —  M„  38,  Duke  Slrccl.  Churldon  Road. 
Manchester. 


PF 


PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR  and 
FOREMAN  (Indoors),  long  experience  in  Growing 
H.ard  and  Soft-wooded  Plants,  Propagating,  and  Grafting. — 
ALPHA.  6.  Barrow  Hill  Road,  St.  John's  Wood  Road,  N.W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR     (General,     Hard     and 
Sol' T- wooded). — Good  reference. — State  terms,  &c.,  to 
A.,  Mr.  Beechy's,  Southampton  Terrace,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

PROPAGATOR  or  PLANT   GROWER  in 
good     Market    Nursery.  — Age   27 ;     in    last    situation 
six  years. — W.  S.,  Mortlake  Post-office,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR.— Understands  the  Growing 
and  Management  of  Soft-wooded  Plant's  for  market ; 
Grapes,  Cucumbers,  &c.— H.  B.,  ai,  Winifred  Place.  High 
Roa!d,  Finchley,  N. 

To  Nurserymen. 
►ROPAGATOR  of  SPECIALITIES.— 

■L  The  Advertiser  is  capable  of  producing  in  any  quantity, 
Azalia,  Camellia,  Clematis,  Conifera,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  and  General  Hardy  Plants. — A.  B.,  20,  Vining  Street, 
Atlantic  Koad.  Brixton,  S.W. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Covent  Garden  Growers. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  SECOND,  to  Grow 
Soft-wooded  Plants.  — Age  21  ;  experienced.  Good 
characters. — State  particulars  to  C  A.,  3,  iJudnaston  Terrace, 
Stanley  Bridge,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. 

t/  — Age  It.  Good  references.  Fruit  department  preferred. 
— A.  B. ,  The  Gardens,  Belton  House,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

ASSISTANT,  in  a  good  Nursery. — Age  22  ; 
well   up  to  the  work.  In  and  Out-door  ;  six  years'  expe- 
rience.—THOMAS,  I,  High  Street  Row,  Tooting. 

TMPROVER.  — A   young  Man,   with   a  fair 

-L  knowledge  of  Orchids  and  Stove  Plints,  seeks  a  situation 
in  a  l.-uge  Establishment.  Good  references. — G.  E.,  9,  Forest 
Road,  East  Nottingham. 

To  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Head)  or  TRAVELLER.— Age 
37  ;  has  had  over  twenty  years'  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  Trade.  Is  open  for  immediate  engagement. 
X.  Y.  Z.,  Post-office.  Glasgow. 

HOPMAN,  CLER"'k7 or  TRAVELLER.— 

Well  up  in  the   Retail  Seed  Trade.— T..  Mr.  Knowles, 
Stationer,  44,  Porchester  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

SHOPMAN.  —  Young ;     good     experience. 
Disengaged  next  month. — AL  H . ,  Garde/iers'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN    (ASSISTANT). —Age     19;    four 
years*  experience.     Good  references. — W.  E.,  Wavertree 
Nursery,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool, 

MANAGER^BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CON- 
FIDENTIAL  CLERK,  ina  Nursery  or  Seed  Business. 
—Age  32.  First-class  references.— K.  W.,  Strontian  Lodge. 
Cotham.  Bristol. 


CLERK    or    MANAGER    in    a    Provincial 
Seed  Business.— Age  25  :  good  experience.  — F.  N.,  care 
of  C.  Berry,  29,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  EC. 

To  the  Nursery  Traile. 

TRAVELLER  or  NURSERY  SALES- 
MAN. — The  Advertiser,  who  has  been  for  the  las 
eight  and  a-half  years  Manager  ami  Salesman  in  a  large  Scotch 
Nursery,  wishes  a  situation  as  above.  Good  references  and 
security  if  required.— W.  PRICE,  Howard  Place,  Edinburgh 

TO  FLORISTS.  —  Permanent  situation 
wanted  by  a  steady  Man  (age  22)  ;  clever  at  Furnishing 
and  Decoration;  is  a  good  Gardener  and  Florist. — G.  E.,  31', 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Kinahan's  ll  whisky. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 


■r\INNEFORD'S 


FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEF-ORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


jTJLLIS'S       RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

pURE       AERATED 

WATERS. 

E 


LLIS'S       RUTHIN       WATERS. 

—Crystal  Springs,  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 
Lilhia.  and  for  Gout.  Lithia  and  Potass.  Corks  branded 
"R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN."  and  every  Label 
bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whole- 
sale of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON.  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  ;  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietu  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 

TTOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 

.-*--*-  — Common  sense,  ever  the  b'est  of  all  learning,  becomes 
invaluable  when  its  practice  will  renovate  broken  health  and 
reinstate  soundness,  strength,  and  vigour.  Summer  is  the 
season  for  removing  coiigTis,  shortness  of  breath,  wheezing, 
asthma,  and  all  pulmonary  dlseises  inflicted  on  the  delicate  niid 
careless  by  our  rigorous  winters,  and  Holloway's  remedies  are 
the  means  of  effecting  a  happy  transition  from  danger  to  safety. 
After  the  harassed  chesl  has  been  fomented  with  sea-water,  or 
weak  brine,  and  dried,  thi^i  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  both  in  front  and  behind,  between  the  blade- 
bones.  Holloway's  PUU  should  be  taken  to  rnrrecl  any 
functional  irreguiarity  ;  they  will  make  each  organ  conform  tu 
health  5  requirements. 
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Send  for   a   PRICE   LIST  of 

BLAKE'S  SELF-ACTING 
HYDEATJLIC  EAIS, 

For  Raising  Water  for  tlie  Supply  of 

Villages,  Irrigation,  Railway  Stations,  Mansions, 

Fountains,  Farms. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power,  luhicli  is  obtained  from  the 
Stream  of  Water  passing  tlirough  ilic  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR  PACKING  REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  raise  from  300  to  ico.ooo  Gallons  per  day. 
WILL  FORCE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  1,500  FEET. 


This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  woiks  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream  of 
impure  water. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothern  Estcourt,  Estcourt  Park, 
Gloiici-stcrs/iirc.  Scptcmher  6,  1S75. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  I  am  to  lell  yoti,  that  your 
Self-actlug  Hydraulic  Kam  has  worked  e.vceedingly  well  and 
continuously  since  it  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  pipe  in  the  above  case  is  4203  feet  long,  with 
100  feet  rise.) 

From  Caplain  Townshend,  WtueJuim,  February  10,  1877. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1S75,  is  working  e.vceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  irouhle.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
as  it  has  been  several  times  during  tlie  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  80,000  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000, " 

From  John  B.vrnes,  Esq.,  Contractor,  Cltalhum  and  Hclli- 
Jield  Raihvay,  Co/ttractor's  Office,  March,  1S77. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  about  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
requiring  any  repairing.  With  a  fall  of  5  feet  sufficient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines,  ihey  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Dcnnwater,  Wilinsloii},  Noz>einl>er  20,  1S73. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  six  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  It,  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  twenty-fuur  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  an  that  time  500  gallons.  I  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  your  work,  and  more  especially  as  I  had 
a  Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  could  not  send  up  a 
single  gallon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
up  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  120  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  effectually. — I 
am,  yours  truly,  L.  Hanmek." 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  Alkincoates  Hall,  Colnc, 
September  30,  1871. 
"  Sir, — Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  me  entire 
satisfaction  ;  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  six  months ;  it  is  forcing 
about  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
194  feet." 

From  John  Pennington,  Esq.,  Emmott  Hall,  near  Colne, 
December  3.1,  i863. 
*'  Sir, — The  Sell-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  continues  in  excellent  condition.  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  2-Inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
3600  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of  90  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  promised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water-  wheel 
and  force  pumps  which  it  Has  displaced.  Its  cost  is  small,  it 
occupies  but  little  space  (2  square  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
detail  is  simplicity  Ilself.  I  have  much  pleasure  ui  recom- 
mending it  as  a  cheap  and  elTicient  method  of  raising  water." 


JOHN 
ENGINEER, 


BLAKE, 

ACCRINGTON. 


TREE    PERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 

^A^  I  L  L  I  A  M      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE  PLANTS,    KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 


DUTCH     FLO"WER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT   THEY   HjVVE   EECEIVED   THEIR 

ANNUAL   SUPPLY    OF   HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER 
BULBOUS    ROOTS    FROM    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  fine  condition. 


CATALOGUES,   Ilhistrated  with   upwards  of  Sixty  Woodcuts,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 

THE   HEREFORDSHIRE    POMONA. 

The  WOOLHOPE  CLUB  has  decided  to  Publish  a  POMONA,  in  which  all  Herefordshire, 
and,  by  consequence,  all  ENGLISH  APPLES  and  PEARS  of  acknowledged  merit,  will  be 
represented  by  Coloured  Plates,  with  descriptive  Letterpress  and  appropriate  introductory  Essays, 
under  the  Editorship  of 

EGBERT    HOGG,    LL.D.,    F.L.S.,    &c. 

The  Work  will  be  Published  in  Parts,  4to  size,  one  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Each  Part  to 
consist  of  Si.K  or  more  Plates,  according  to  the  amount  of  Annual  Subscription  received.  The 
First  Part  will  be  published  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  will  contain  a  paper  on  "  The  Early 
History  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,"  and  one  on  the  '•  Life  of  Knight  and  his  Work  in  the  Orchard." 

The  Price  to  Annual  Subscribers  will  be  Ts.  6d.  each  Part,  or  lis.  for  three  years  in  advance. 
To  Non-subscribers,  loi-.  6d.  each  Part.  The  whole  of  the  money  subscribed  will  be  spent  upon 
the  work. 

Subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  September  in  each 
year.     Names  and  Addresses  of  Subscribers  may  be  sent,  and  Subscriptions  paid  to 

J.  REGINALD  SYMONDS,  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Sec,  BRIDGE  STREET,   HEREFORD, 

August,    1877. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  !RON  CO 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  SL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PBICE  LIST   on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


'GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  W1LLI.A.MS  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  exlraordiuarv  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices 


KKITHS   PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE     IMPROVED      FLUED     or     CHAiMBERED 
S.^DDLIi  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  S.-^DDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).     See 

p.  666,  Gardeners^  Clironicie. 
■GOLD  MEDAL"   HOILER  (Birminghatn,   1S72). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1S72). 

PATENT  "E.KCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  witli  Water- 
way End  and  Smolce  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 
"TUBUL.AR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  kttown 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


Editori.il  CommunirariotiN  sl\ould  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  : "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  WelUngton  Street   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  VVn.[.iAM   RicinRos.  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv.  H.r.in'H.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars.  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
said  \Vii,i.r,-v.M  RicHARos,  at  the  O.Ficc.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  P.uil's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  55,  r877. 

A-ent  lor  Manchester— John  Hevwooh.  Agents  for  ScotKand— Messrs.  J.  Mknzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Clasgow. 
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tS"  POSTPONEMENT— IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. — //;  consequence  of  a  slight  delay  in 
the prefiaralion,  the  Coloured  Plate  representing 
a  selection  of  "  CHOICE  PLUMS  "  will  not  be 
issued  until  Sept.  i'^,  instead  of  Sept.  S,  as  pre- 
viously announced. 


^pHE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 
■*  lor  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Seplember  S, 

U  ILL   CONTAIN    A 

SPECIAL    TELEGRAPHIC    REPORT 

OF    THE 

GREAT     INTERNATIONAL     FRUIT    and     FLOWER 
SHOW   at    CARLISLE. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 
NOTICE.  —  FRUIT    and     FLORAL    COMMITTEES' 
MEETINGS,   on  TUESDAY   NEXT,  September  a,  in  the 
Council  Room,  at   ii  o'clock.     GENERAL  MEETING,  for 
ELECTION  of  FELLOWS,  at  3  oClock. 

R   Y   S    T  A  L        PALACE.— 

TWENTY-SECOND  .A.NNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 
FRUIT  and  CUT  FLOWERS.  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY, 
September  zi  and  22.  Schedules  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  Secretary  and  Manager. 

N.B.  Rule  12  is  cancelled. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— 

The  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY, 
Seplember  13.  n  and  15,  when  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  .nbout 
THKEE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  will  be  offered 
for  FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  TABLE  DECORATIONS, 
Cur  FLOVVERS,  K:c.     Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 


obtained  on  application  to 


JOHN  A.  McKENZIE. 


I  and  2.  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  E.C, 

OYAL    PAVILION,  BRIGHT(JN.— 

The  BRIGHTON  and  SUSSF.X  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  will  hold  their  TWENTY-FIFTH  GRAND 
AUTUMN  EXHIIMTION  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY, September  12  and  13.  Pii2es  are  offered  on  the  usual 
liberal  scale  of  former  years,  for  Plants.  Ferns,  Cut  Flowers, 
Fruits,  &c.  The  Railway  Cup,  value  £,\o,  is  olTered  for  the 
best  ten  varieties  of  Yaricgated  and  Ornamental  Plants. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 06,  St.  James'  Street  :    or  of  E.  SPARY.  Superintendent 
of  the  Exhibition,  Queen's  Graperies,  Park  Street,  Brichton 
EDWARD  CARPENTER.  Sec. 

Xir  O  RT  I  C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L        C  lTu^b"  — 

-*--*-  Gentlemen  joining  the  Club  now  will  not  be  required 
10  ]3ay  a  Second  Subscription  until  January,  1S79.  Its  central 
position  and  the  fact  that  (unlike  many  Clubs)  it  offers  Bed- 
room accommodation,  give  great  advantages  to  Country 
Members.     Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  npplication  to  the 

HON.  SECRETARY,  3,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  6rf.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
^SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

M'^      INIERr    NASH  "and"  CO.'S   'CATA- 
LOGUE   of    HYACINTHS    and    other    DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  on  appli- 
cation.   Friends  who  have  not  received  a  copy  will  please  write. 
60,  Stmnd,  London,  W.C. 

BMALLER  begs  to  announce  that  his  stock 
.  of  ERICA  HYEMALIS  and  other  varieties  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition  this  season.  He  has 
also  a  large  quantity  of  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  SO- 
LANUiMS,  BOUVARDIAS.  ftc.  The  usual  Trade  Sale  will 
be  held  in  September.  An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee.  S.E. 

UTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 

Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  3,^.,  return'jd  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  AND  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im. 
porters  of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  ftc. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  apolication. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen.  near  ILaarlem,  Holland. 

Dutch  Flower  Koots,  Roses,  and  Frtilt  Trees. 
T    LAING    AND     CO.'S      CATALOGUES 

^r  •      of  the  above  are  now  ready,  post-free,  on  application  to 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery.  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade. 

NARCISSUS,  Double  White,  sweet-scented. 
Price  per  1020  and  samples  on  application  to 
F.  GALLOP,  Seedsman,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 

OLLYHOCKS.— Strong  Seedlings,  raised 

from  a  collection  of  the  very  finest  named  sorts,  rj.^. 
per  100,  c.rsh. 

J.  JACKSON,  Nursery,  Kiddermin.te-. 

ARIBALDI      STRAWBERRY     lild 
others,  at  15^.  per  1000 ;  also  BOX  EDGING,  cheap 
od. 
B.  YOUNG,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan. 


To  the  Trade. 
TAMES       CARTER     AND     CO. 

^  have  received  their 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF   DUTCH    ROOTS, 

and    as    the   same    have    been    personally    selected    hy    them- 

lelves  ni  Holland,  they  think  they  wilt  be  found  of  gnnd  value. 

CATALOGUE  sent  in  exchange  for  business  c.trd, 

High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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Daniels*  Defiance 

GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— 
The  earliest,  sweetest,  largest  and  best  Cabbage  in 
cultivation.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  cultural  directions, 
i,r.  6rf.  per  packet,  post-free  is.  Sd. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Norwich. 

JOHN    MATTHEWS   respectfully  requests 
his  Friends  to  favour  him  as  early  as  convenient  with  their 
Orders  for  Autumn  Supply  of  FLOWER  POTS,  &c. 
Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

ANTED,    Two     or    Three     UPRIGHT 
TUBULAR  BOILERS  :  also  a  few  VALVES.     Size 
and  price  to 

A.  Z.,  I.  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  Grape  Growers,  &c. 

WANTED,  quantities   of    Fine   MUSCAT 
GRAPES.     Reply  asto  priceand  probable  quantity,  to 
A.  Z.,  care  of  Willing,  Jun.,  Advertising  Offices,  ^joi.  Strand, 
London,  E.C. 

WANTEdTcUTTINGS  of  EUGNYMUS 
JAPONICA,     AUREA     MARGINATA,    and     E. 
LATI FOLI A  ARGENTE  A.     Stale  prices  per  tooo  to 
STANSFIELD  BROTHERS,  Southport. 

WANT  ED^  MaI^ETTI  STOCKS^ 
SEEDLING  BRIERS,  and  GOOSEBERRIES 
Lancashire  Lad  and  Warriiij^ton.  Send  size,  age,  and  price  per 
lojto  GROWER,  152.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

PR   I    C   K   L   Y        C   O    M    F   R   E   Y 
(SYMPHYTUM      A  S  P  E  R  R  I  M  U  M ). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CO.,  153,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 


J  SON,  NurseryiT 


,  Bradford. 


T^T'ANTED,     GERANIUM     CUTTINGS, 

»  »        leading    Bedding   varieties,   including    Tricolors    and 
Bronzes.     State  names  of  sorts,  and  price  per  100.  to 

S.MITH  and  SIMONS,  Nurserymen,  Glasgow. 

To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  others 
TX/^ANTED    GERANIUM    CUTTINGS— 

.  .  Vesuvius,  Gem,  and  Master  Christine.  Also  good 
varieties  of  Tricolors,  Gold  and  Bronze.  Slate  varieties  and 
price  per  1000.— M.,  The  Nursery,  Merlon  Abbey,  S.W. 


WANTED,  in  October,  a  large  quantity  of 
RHAMNUS  FRANGULA,  Black  Dogivood,  about 
2  feet  high,  for  plaining.     State  price  per  toco  to 
__  H.  El.WES,  Preston,  Cirencester. 

WAN  T  E  dT'cUtYTn  G"S~^ni"R  .S^ 
POLLOCK  and  oilier  TRICOLORS  :    also  of  good 
BRONZES,   such  as    MacM.ahon,    Black    Douglas  :     also  of 
VESUVIUS,  choice  VKJLAS,  PANSIES,  S:c 
THOMAS  MILNEK  ai 


"  Our  Bouquet." 

MR.  W,  H.  FITCH,  F.L.S.,  begs  to  inform 
the  Subscribers  to  the  Gardeneys'  Chro7ikh^  that  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  made  to  him  to 
have  the  Chromolithograph  "Our  Bouquet" — ii^sued  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  7  last— coloured  up  to  the 
Original  Drawing,  he  will  undertake  to  retouch  it  on  receipt 
of  the  Plate,  kccompanied  by  a  Fee  of  Two  Guineas. 
W.  H.  FITCH,  Kew  Green.  W. 
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JULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

fj  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SP1R/1-;A  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRACAENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

endrobium  ainsworthii.— 

A  feiv  Plants  of  this  magnificent  New  Hybrid  Dendro- 
hiuni.  For  Cut  and  Description,  see  Gardeners'  ChronicU, 
August  II,  p.  166  and  167.     Price  on  application  to 

GEORGE  TOLL,  358,  Stretford  Road,  Manrhester. 

CINERARIAS.— 100,000 Wetherall's  choicest 
Strain,  Blue  and  all  colours,  strong  healthy  plants,  6f. 
per  100,  50^.  per  1000. 

JOHN  MUNRO,  Potters  Bar,  N. 

TEAN     VE'rSCHA'fFELT'S     Nurseries", 

^  114,  Faubourg  de  Bruxetles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London:   Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

To  tbe  Trade. 

ose      blooms. 

Price  until  further  notice  Sr.  per  loo.  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

lANT  ROCCA  ONION.— The  laT^est  and 

best  in  cultivation  for  autumn  sowing  ;  (requentiy 
weighs  from  2  to  ^Ib.  each.  Sow  at  once.  Seed,  with  complete 
cultural  in>tructions,  \s.  per  ounce,  post-free,  \s.  id. 

DANIELS    BROS.,    Seedsmen   to  the    Prince  of  Wales, 
Nor^vich. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

NEW  TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  just  harvested 
•  their  new  crop  of  WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIP 
SEEDS,  and  are  prepared  to  make  special  offers  to  the  Trade 
at  very  moderate  prices.  The  Seed  is  ready  for  immediate 
deliveiy.  — Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

VINE  S. —Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.    Cannot  be  surpassed.    Warranted  clean.     Inspectiou 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS,     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

VINES. —  Splendid  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes,  of  leading   varieties,  perfectly  ripened  without 
bottom-heat.     Lists  and  Prices  on  application  to 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

PEACHES    and    NECTARINES.  —  Good 
crops  are  now  ripening  in  the  Orchard  Houses,  and  an 
early  inspection  is  invited. 

THOMAS     RIVERS  and  SON,    Nurseries,    Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin, 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
Serdsmen,  Ussy.  Calvados.  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  commission. 


Orchard-house  trees,  Fruiting  in 
Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines.  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs. 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mi^berries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMiTIi,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 


FORCING    SEAKALE.— The    Subscribers 
olTer  10.000,  extra  strong.    Orders  are  now  being  booked  tor 
delivery  in  the  autumn.    Price  per  too  or  looo,  on  application  to 
JOHN  LAlNi;  AND  CO.,  Stanstead  Pari;  Nursery,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 


MR.  A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS.  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS. 
LATANIAS.CHAM.tROPS,  PHOJNIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes:  also  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 
The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  appli<.antE. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACRITH    AND    CO.    (established 
•      1S72),  Cox's  and   Hammond's   Qu.iys,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

ME  ntha^pulegium  gibraltari  - 
CA.  —  Nice  healthy  Plants  of  this  favourite  new 
Carpet  Heddcr,  so  effei^tivtrly  used  in  the  Victoria  Pari;  and 
elsewhere.  Now  is  the  tune  to  secure  and  increase  it. 
jf  per  100,  4o,r.  per  1000.  pn«t-free, 
WILLIAM  ABRAHAM.  Fort  Prospect  Nursery,  Limerick. 
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Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

RBQt;iRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  ordt^rs  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Ruyal  Pottery,  Weston-.super-Mare, 

Price  Li-it  on  a ;ipli cation. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Important  to  the  Trade  and  Others. 
UNRESERVED  SALE  of  lo.ooo  Selected  HYACINTHS  for 
classes    and   horders  ;   70,000   CROCUS,    of   sorts;  35,000 
TULIPS  ;  also  large   quantities  of  Polyanthus  NarcissuSj 
Snowdrops,  and  other  buibs  from  Holland. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  Ihe  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C,  on  MONDAY,  September  jo, 
at  u  for  half-past  11  o'Clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

The  Nurseries,  Tootlngr.  S.W. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE  of  many  thousands  of 
nicely-grown  WINTER-BLOOMING  HEATHS,  pro- 
mising a  profusion  of  flowers,  including  10,000  Hyemalis, 
15.000  gracilis,  5000  Wilmoreana  ;  also  quantities  of 
other  varieties,  such  as  verticillata.  raammosa, 
melanthera,  cerinthoides,  Eowieana,  cafl'ra,  S:c.  ;  also 
8000  Epacris,  5000  Genistas,  5000  well-berried  Solanums, 
400  fine  Pot-Vines,  best  kinds;  1000  Chrysanthemums, 
Houvardias.  1000  choice  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Stove  Plants 
for  decorative  purposes.  Hardy  Alpine  and  Herbaceous 
Plants.  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  Stock  by  AUCTION  on  the  Pre- 
mises, without  reserve,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
September  11  and  12,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
by  order  of  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  room  to  house  so  extensive  a  Stock, 

The  Stock  may  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 

Lea  Bridge  Road,  E. 

EXTENSIVE  and  IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  TRADE 
SALE  of  fine  WINTER  FLOWERING  HEATHS, 
abundantly  set  with  flower-buds;  EPACRIS,  CYCLA- 
MEN, and  other  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  in- 
cluding 15,000  Hyemalis,  10.000  gracilis,  3000  Wilmoreana, 
large  quantities  of  gracilis  vernalis,  Regerminans,  colorans, 
assurgens,  ventricosa,  perspicua  erecta,  and  others  ;  3000 
Epacris  of  the  choicest  kinds,  1000  Cyclamen  persicum. 
Tree  Carnations,  Tea-scented  Roses,  Solanum  caosicastrum 
in  berry  ;  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  Greenhouse 
Plants,  fine  lot  of  Lapageria  rosea.  Daphne  elegantissima. 
Gloxinias,  Camellias,  an  assortment  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Variegated  Ivies,  &c.  ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  young 
Heaths  in  small  pots,  for  potting  on. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser  to  SELL  the  above 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  upon  the  Premises  known  as 
Lea  Bridge  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton,  Essex,  E., 
on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY.  September  13  and  14,  at  11 
for  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day. 

On  view  day  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
£.C.»  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Edmonton. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  four  recently  erected  GREEN- 
HOUSES, with  abont  2000  feet  of  3  and  4-inch  HOT- 
WATER  PIPING,  BOILERS,  .and  other  FITTINGS, 
also  the  whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  and 
about  1500  DWARF  ROSES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRTS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Rose  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton, 
by  order  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Godwin,  on  MONDAY,  September  17, 
at  12  for  I  o'Clock  precisely. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on 
the  Premises  and  of  the  Auctioneers. 

N  E.— The  LEASE  of  the  Nursery  (i'/;  acre  in  extent)  can 
be  had  at  a  nominal  sum,  giving  the  Purchaser  the  opportunity 
of  securing,  at  auction  prices,  the  Glass  Erections  and  what 
stock  he  may  require  to  carry  on  the  business.  Terms  twelve 
years  unexpired.  Rent  £io  per  annum.  Renewable  at  an 
increased  rental  of  ;^4  per  annum. 

Burnt  AsU  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E. 
IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  TRADE    SALE  of  thousands  of 
beautifully- grown     Winter-flowering    HEATHS     and     a 
quantity     of     choice      GREENHOUSE     and     STOVE 
PLANTS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
bes  to  announce  that  this  SALE  will  take  place  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  September  i8  and  19,  by 
order  of  Mr.  B.  Mailer. 

Further  particulars  will  appear. 

Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenliaiu. 
HIGHLY   ATTRACTIVE    ANNUAL    SALE    of  Winter- 
blooming  HEATHS,   and   other  particularly  well-grown 
Stock. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
have  received  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Mailer  to 
announce  that  this  SALE  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY, 
September  20. 

Full  particulars  next  week. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  extra  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,   ORCHIDS,  PALMS,  and 

other  valuable  and  thriving  stock. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS 
are   instructed   by  Mr   R.  Parker  to   SELL  the  above 
Stock  by  AUCTION  on  TUESDAY,  September  25. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  appear. 


Importation  of  Valuable  Orchids  just  to  Hand. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street 
Covent  Giiiden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  September  6,  at  half- 
past  I?  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  in  the  finest  possible 
condition  of  a  NEW  ODONTOGLOSSUM,  O,  Karvviuski : 
large,  many  bulbed  masses  of  O.  Roe?li  ;  masses  in  fine  health  of 
O.  cirrhosnm  Klabocborujn  :  Cattleya  spec.  ;  nearly  400  plants  of 
()doniO'4lissuni  Kramerianum  ;  O.  madrense  ;  fine  pieces  of 
Lycastn  Skinneri;  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse :  Uropedium 
Linden!  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Oncidium  macranthiun ;  an 
OJontnglossum  probably  new  ;  Odontoglossum  inaculatum 
Kuperbiim  :  O.  pulchelhim,  O.  citrosmum  roseuni  ;  together 
w.itli  some  well  established  plants  of  Lrelias,  Oncidlums, 
Odontnglo5.;ums,  and  Caltleyas.  The  above  have  been  recently 
collecte'i  by  the  Brothers  Klaboch,  and  are  offered  for  Sale  by 
order  of  Mr.  F.  Sander,  St.  Albans. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


OdontogloBBum  cirrhosum,  Oncidium  macranthum, 

and  other  CHOICE  IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  September  7,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  IMPORTED  PLANTS,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, of  Oncidium  macranthum,  O.  nubigenum,  Mesospinidium 
vulcaiiicum,  1000  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  ;  al.so  established 
plants  of  Phalajnopsis  SchiUeriana,  P.  amabilis.  P.  Luddeman- 
niana.  P.  grandifiora,  LEglia  Dayana,  100  Oncidium  varicosum, 
2  o  Dendrobium  Bensoni,  Aerides  Lobbii,  Cypripedium  cauda- 
tiim,  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  D.  luteolum,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  V/.C.  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  SATURDAY  during  September,  consignments  of  choice 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  BULBS  arriving  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Clearance  Sale  of  Garden  Ornaments. 

MESSRS.  LEREW  and  RANDALL  are 
instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY, 
September  4,  and  following  day,  the  remainder  of  the  Stock  of 
Messrs.  Austin  &  Seeley,  of  375,  Euston  Road,  N.W., 
consisting  of  a  number  of  FOUNTAINS.  VASES,  G.A.TE 
PIER  ORNAMENTS,  and  a  MISCELLANEOUS  LOT  of 
ITEMS,  remaining  from  their  long  established  business,  and 
which  will  now  be  sold  without  reserve. 

May  be  viewed  on  the  previous  days,  and  Catalogues  had  at 
the  Yard,  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  Cardiugton  Street,  Hampstead 
Road,  N.W. 

FOR  SALE,  a  FLORIST  and  NURSERY- 
MAN'S BUSINESS,  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Premises  are  commandingly  situated,  with  50  feet  frontage  to 
suburban  main  road,  and  consist  of  excellent  Dwelling  House, 
Six  Greenhouses,  hot-water  heated,  good  Shop,  &c.  ;  grounds 
^t  acre.  Rent  £,^()  ;  annual  returns  ;^S5o,  Price  for  goodwill, 
eleven  years'  lease,  fixtures,  utensils,  and  stock,  ;C375  only,  A 
genuine  bargain. 
(3ARF0RD  AND  BUCK,  212.  Great  Dover  Street,  Borough.  S. 


Ember  Nursery,  Thames  Dlttou. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lewis. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  easy  terms,  the 
thoroughly  genuine  BUSINESS,  connected  with  this 
old  established  Nursery.  The  Nursery  comprises  Dwelling 
House,  about  9  acres  of  first-class  Land,  fully  stocked,  and 
abotit  11,500  feet  super  of  modern  Glass.  Lease  16  years  unex- 
pired. Rent  j£75  per  annum.  Greenhouses  belonging  to  tenant 
and  also  the  indoor  stock  and  utensils  in  trade  to  be  taken  by 
valuation. 

N.B,  To  facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  Business,  it  is  proposed 
to  effect  an  AUCTION  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
OUT-DOOR  STOCK,  thus  giving  the  Purchaser  the  opportu- 
nity of  buying  at  a  cheap  rate  what  stock  he  might  require  to 
carry  on  the  business. 

Particulars  to  be  obtained  only  of  PROTHEROE  and 
MORRIS,  Horticultural  Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

^tTo     BE     LET,    for    Seven    Years,    from 

X  September  29,  1877,  LORDINE  COURT,  Ewhurst, 
Sussex,  a  very  convenient  RESIDENCE,  approached  by  a 
carriage  drive,  containing  Dining  and  Drawing-room^,  Office, 
Kitchen,  Scullery,  Pantry,  D.^iry,  Cellar,  Wine  Cellar,  seven 
Bed-rooms,  Bath-rooms,  and  three  Attics  ;  has  indoor  and  out- 
door w.c.'s.  Well  of  excellent  water.  Rain-water  Tank,  Wood- 
room  and  Wood-lodge,  Hothouse,  Greenhouse,  two  Pits,  very 
large  Garden,  well  stocked  with  productive  wall  and  other 
fruit  trees,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Nuts,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  &c.  Summer-house,  Croquet  Lawn,  three-stall 
Stable,  Coach-house,  Harness  Cupboard .  Cow-yard,  Lodge, 
Pig-stye,  Apple  and  Store-room,  Potting  Shed,  and  Outbuild- 
ings, with  or  without  a  Paddock,  containmg  2  a.  2  r,  23  p. 

Lordine  Court  is  situate  about  6  miles  from  Robertsbridgc 
and  Battle  stations,  and  10  miles  from  Rye. 

For  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  apply  to  JAMES 
COLEMAN  VIDLER,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent, 
26.  Havelock  Road,  Hastings,  and  (postal  address)  Magdala 
House,  Rye,  Sussex. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By   DRAINAGE,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 

WATER  SUPPLY.  &c. 


The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY: 
1st. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages^ 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Build'Ugs 
and  Cottasces. 

5th  —To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

'Ihe  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years 

No  rnvesti!»ation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAAVLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  32,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster.  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO..  6.  Old  Jewry, 
London,  EC;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIK  and  P.\TERS0N, 
W,.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  I'or  the  Company 
!  ill  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Ofiices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
j  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director, 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 
*  32,  Great  Georee  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 


ROYAL       SCHOOL     of     MINES. 
DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ART. 
During   the    Twenty-seventh    Session,    1S77-78,     which    will 
commence  on  the  ist  of  October,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES     and     PRACTICAL     DEMONSTRATIONS 
will  be  given  : — 

1.  Chemistry.     By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.     By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.      By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy,  j  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Mining.  (  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.     By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.     By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.      By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

g.    Mechanical  Drawing.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming 
Associates  are  A30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual 
payments  of  ^20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  Issued  at  £,1 
and  £i,  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls, 
Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at 
reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at 
reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar, 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jerniyn  Street.  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

NOTICE.  — The  Prizes  of  £^,  £1,  and  ^i, 
offered  by  Mr.  ].  R.  PEARSON,  of  Chilwell,  for  the 
best  SINGLE  BUNCH  of  his  NEW  GRAPE  GOLDEN 
QUEEN,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

FkUIT  and  FLOWER   SHOW,  September  21  and  22.     The 
Awards  will  be  made  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Judges. 

We  propose  to  OFFER  PRIZES  to  the  SAME  AMOUNT 
NEXT  YEAR,  for  the  best  Bunch  of  MRS.  PEARSON. 

RAUCARIA     IMBRICATA.  —  A    hand- 

some  pair  of  the  above  to  be  disposed  of  immediately. — 
Height  23  feet,  girth  2  feet.     Apply  to 

Mr.  A.  PENNY,  Sunningdale. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  thetr  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secretaire  de  la  Social 
Imperiale  d'Horticulture  de  Russie,  St.  Petersburg. 

Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale  at  the  noted  Elms  Farm, 

BARNES,   S.W., 

TROWELL   AND   SON,   havincr    Grown 


F 


Plants  for  Thirteen  Seasons  from  Selected  Stocks,  now 
offer  this  Season's  Plants  to  Market  Gardeners  and  Others,  at 
prices  lower  than  m  previous  seasons,  in  Lots  ranging  from 
5  Beds  up  to  10  Acres. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

HJ.    HARDY   begs   to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of— 

ROIUNSON'S  DRUMHEAD,)         ,  . 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  J- 3^- t^^-  per  1000. 

Carnage  and  package  free.     Terms  cash, 
H.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk. 

DOLPHE      D'HAENE,      Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium  (Successor  to  Alexis  Dalliere). 
AZALEA  INDICA,  well  set  with  buds,  £$  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,  well  set  with  buds,  from  £,(i  to  ^8  per  100. 
SPIR/EA  JAPONICA  (strong  clumps  for  forcing  ,  £,\  per  100. 
Large    stock    of    young    PALMS,    prices    and    dimensions 
forwarded  on  application. 

AZALEAS. — For  Sale,  a  fine  Collection, 
varying  in  size  from  3^  to  4^^  feet  high,  and  3  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  including  the  following  varieties  : — Iveryana, 
Gloryof  Sunning  Hill.  Beauty  of  Europe,  Broughtonii  (Smith's), 
Reine  des  Beiges,  Stanleyana,  Alba  superba  and  lutescens, 
Delecta,     Apply  to 

HEAD  GARDENER,  Manydown  Park,  Basingstoke.  - 

Planting  Season. 

EVERGREENS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
and  of  all  ages  and  Sizes,  including  HOLLIES,  &c. , 
in  the  best  transplanted  condition  for  safe  removal,  The 
larqiest  and  best  stock  in  Britain,     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

JAMES   DICKSON    &   SONS,     "  Newton "    Nurseries, 
Chester. 

ABC  Dascriptlve  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Lillums,  Narcissus,  S:c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  ■ 

Important  Clearance  Sale  of 

FERNS. — Several  thousand  well-established 
Plants  of  Hardy  and  Greenhouse  varieties  of  Ferns,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  to  be  Sold  cheap.     List  of  sorts,  with 
lowest  Cash  prices,  on  application  to 
T.  CHITTY,  7,  Warwick  Road,  Stoke  Newlngton,  London,  N. 

JAPERS,  Nurseryman,  Loochristy,  near 
•  Ghent.  Belgium— Great  special  Culture  of  CAMEL- 
LIAS, AZALEA  INDICA,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEA 
MOLLIS.  KALMIAS,  AZALEA  PONTICA,  GLOXINIAS, 
Bulbous  BEGONIAS,  S:c.     CATALOGUES  may  be  bad  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E  C. 

URST    AND     SON'S    CATALOGUE    of  ; 

DUTCH   and    other   BULBS   is  now  ready,  and  ha.s    | 
been  posted  to  ail  their  customers  ;   any  not  having  received  a    ' 
copy  will  much  oblige  by  informing  them,   and   one  shall  be    j 
sent.     Their  Importations  have  arrived,    and   Orders  can  be 
executed  at  once. 

6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

F'^OR  SALE,  21  AZALEAS  of  sorts,  trained, 
from  \\i   to  4  feet  high  ;    5  do.,  smaller,  not  trained  ;  6 
do.,  Standards,  from  -zli  to  4  feet  high 

I  GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  trained,  4  feet  high. 
Q  CAL\DIUMS,  of  sorts. 
4  LOMARIA  GlEBA,  S:c. 
Also  37  FRUITING  PINES,  of  sorts. 
Mr.  A.   GRANT,  Gardener,  at  Sunnyside,  Reigate,  where 
they  can  be  seen. 
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Hyaclntlia.  Tulips,  aud  other  SDrlng  Flowers. 

WM.      CUTBUSH       AND       SON 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  just   received   their 
first  consignment  of  the  above,  and  are  pleased  to  say  they  are 
in  fine  condition.     CATALOGUES  on  apphcalion. 
Their  MUSHROOM  SPAWN  is  now  ready  for  despatch. 
Highgate,  London,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 
Engiisii  Yews. 

SANDY  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to 
their  superb  itock:  of  the  above,  ranging  in  height  from 
2  to  7  feet.  All  are  perfect  specimens,  pyramids,  and  lift  with 
splendid  roots.  The  sizes  of  which  they  hold  the  largest 
quantity  are  from  2  to  5  feet.  Any  person  requiring  a  consi- 
derable number  would  find  it  advanUigeous  to  inspect  the  stock. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock  in  quantities. 

Special  offers  made  of  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  PORTUGAL 
and  COMMON  LAURELS,  TREE  BOX.  &c. 
The  Nurseries,  Stafibrd. 

O      GENTLEMEN       Tn  TE  N^D  I N  G 

TO  PLANT. — In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Wehh.  of  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading,  his  valu- 
able Collection  of  Young  Prize  NUT  TREES,  of  named  sorts, 
are  offered  at  half  the  usual  selling  prices.  Printed  LISTS 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Immediate  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  Trees  will  be  supplied 
m  the  rotation  in  which  the  orders  are  received  ;  delivery  com- 
mencing on  October  i.     Apply  to 

The  MANAGER.  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

To  the  Trade. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS        COCCINEA, 
fine  clumps  for  potting,  9J.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 
CZAR    VIOLETS,    tine  clumps  for  potting,    35.    per  dozen, 

aoj.  per  100, 
HELLEBORUS    NIGER,    fine    flowering    clumps,    gj.   per 

dozen,  50E.  per  100. 
RODGER  McClelland  and  CO.,  64.  Hill  street.  Newry. 

TO  tbe  Trade. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM       TUNBRIDG- 
ENSIS,  nice  tults,  in  4-inch  pots,  \%s.  per  dozen. 
STATICE  HOLFORDII,  4inch  pots,  9J.  per  dozen. 

..     ARBORESCENS,  4-mch  pots,  9.;.  per  dozen. 
DRAC.ENA  INDIVISA,  nice  young  plants,  01.  per  dozen. 
RODGER  McClelland  AND  CO. ■  64.  HiU  street,  Newry. 

The  Beat  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  In  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  i2r.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8r.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c. 

LILIUM      GIGANTEUM      SEED. 

CG.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  JUN.,  Haarlem, 
.  Holland.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  now  ready,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

G.  G.  Van  T.  has  a  quantity  of  fine  fresh  SEED  of  the  mag- 
nificent LILIUM  GIGANTEUM,  which  he  now  offers  to  the 
Trade  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz.  :— In  Packets  of  loo  Seeds, 
w.  yi.  ;  500  Seeds,  sf.  ;  looo  Seeds,  Ss.  i,d.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  his  Agents, 

Messrs  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane.  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.G.,  who  will  also  forward  Catalogues 
on  application. 

HEATHERS  I  D'E  NURSERY, 
between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Genilcmen  .ind  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS.  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  : 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES.  ROSES,  &c.  :  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-lree. 
Address,     HENRY      SHEPHERD,     Manager. 

Bedding  Violas  and  Pansles. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of 
their  celebrated  BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES, 
which  for  some  months  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  gTeat 
beauty.  The  collection  in  their  Pilrig  Park  Nursery  numbers 
upwards  of  130  sorts,  so  that  intending  purchasers  have  an 
opportunity  rarely  offered  of  making  the  best  possible  selection. 
Blooms  can  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

D.  &  Co.  also  call  attention  to  their  SEEDLING  FANCY 
PANSIES,  which  are  remarkably  fine  this  season. 

Seed  Warehouse,  i.  Waterloo  Place.  Edinburgh. 
(Established  upwards  of  a  Century.) 

26.000  Camellias. 

BWHITHAM  begs  most  respectfully  to  call 
•  attention  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  the  above,  ot 
all  lh«  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  well  set  with  buds,  all 
home-grown,  strong,  healthy  plants.  Price  from  i\s.  to  \ios. 
per  dozen,  according  to  size  and  variety. 

Also  about  10,000  fine  home-grown  CAMELLIA  STOCKS, 
in  pots,  fit  for  present  Grafting— First  size,  28s.  per  100  ;  second 
size,  tis.  per  100. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
The    Nurseries,     Reddish,    near    Stockport. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
•  SK^;D^MEN  and  Florists.  Haarlem,  Holland. — The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-78,  first  part  (327A) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contains 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritlllaria.  Anemones,  Kanunculu.s,  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Pzonies.  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
the«e  articles. 

Australian  Plants  and  Seeds. 

EUCALYPTa.S      GLOBULUS,     PALMS, 
CVCADS.  FERNS,   and  all   kinds  of  PLANTS  and 
SEEDS   indigenous  to  AiLstralia.  Fiji,    &c.,  supplied   on   the 
most  reasonable  terms.     Priced  CATALOGUES  and  Special 
Quotations  on  application. 
:  SHEPHERD  ANiJ  CO.,  Nurserymcnand  Seedsmen.  Darling 

\        Nur&ery,  Sydney.  New  South  Wales.     (Estalilished  1827.) 

Agents  :  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH  ano  CO.,  Cox  s  Quay, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  B.C. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,    TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  &c, 


A'OW    NEADV, 


AV  E  B  B  S' 

AUTUII  CATALO&UE 
DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

&c., 

Which  is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Original 

and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

CRAT/S  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION'S, 

Showing  variation  in  colour,  of  deepest  green 
and  purple,  and  brightest  gold  and  silver, 
assuming  habits  pyramidal,  spreading,  and 
weeping  ;  leaves  entire,  or  cut  and  divided 
like  Ferns,  spotted,  or  variegated — planted  in 
groups  to  show  contrast  of  form  and  colour— 
now  in  great  beauty  at  THE  ARBORETUM, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Isleworth  Station. 

CHAS.  LEE  &  SON,  Proprietors, 
CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established    1785. 

SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near   HEREFORD. 


strawberries. 

CHARLES    TURNER   recommends  the 
following  for  a  continuous  supply  of  fine  flavoured  fiuii. 
Prepared  Runners  are  now  ready. 
Those  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Aromatic 
Beauty 
Dr.  Hogg 
Eleanor 

Frogmore  Late  Pine 
'Keens'  Seedling 
Lucas 
Royalty 
Sir  Jos.  Paxton 


*Auguste  Nicaise 

British  Queen 

Due  de  Magenta 

Elton  Pine 

James  Veitch 
^La  Grosse  Sucree 
■"President 
"Sir  C.  Napier 
*Vicomtesse  H.  de  Tliury 


Descriptive     CATALOGUE     on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slougli. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  3^.  td.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection  : — Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Bicion  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Pans,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza,  Fairy 
Queen,  Filbert  Pine,  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch,  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucree,  Leon  St.  Lannier,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite,  Newton  Seedling,  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier.  Princess  of  Wales.  Royalty,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine.  Countess,  Vicomtesse  Hc^ricartdeThury, 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, 25.  6d.  per  100,  2ay.  per  looo,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK.  2  plants  i^..  12  for  3^.  6d. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  ss.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham.  ^^ 

To  Nurserjonen.  and  Others. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
a  large  assortment  for  Sale,  including  Aucuba  japonica, 
Euonymus,  green,  golden  and  silver  ;  Bay.  sweet  :  Box,  Cu- 
pressiis  macrocarpa,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Thuja  Warreana  and 
gigantea,  Laurustinus,  Evergreen  Oaks,  PhiUyre-is.  Pinus  in- 
signis,  S:c.  Size  and  price  on  application.  The  above  have  all 
been  well  transplanted,  and  are  now  fit  for  removal. 

Also  a  large  quantity  of  PINES,  clean  healthy  planU  — 
Queens,  Smooth  Cayennes,  and  Charlotte  Rothschild. 

All  applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  B.  OLLIVER,  Foreman 
at  The  Nurseries,  Northgaie.  Chichester. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  and  SON, 
NuRSERV.MEN'.  Xlssy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  . 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN,  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C, 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS,  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•    PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
^ill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GEO.  WHEELER,  Nurseryman,  Seeds- 
MAN  and  Florist,  Warminster,  Wilis. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Geo.  Wheeler's  Superb  Strain,  being  in 
habit  very  compact, stout,  and  dwarf,  of  great  variety  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  marked.     Is  inferior  to  none.     Retail  packets. 
2S.  id..  IS.  6d.  and  is.  each.     Trade  packets,  au.  to  $s.  each. 

G.  W.  distributed  his  first  raised  hybrid  Calceolaria  in  1830, 
at  21J.  each  in  trade  ;  and  in  1832  supplied  many  sorts  of 
6  plants  each  to  the  trade  at  42.J,  the  set. 

IMPERIAL  CABBAGE.— G.  Wheeler's  Improved  Genuine. 
after  a  test  of  about  half  a  century,  still  maint.ains  its  character 
of  first-rale  Early.  A  limited  quantity  still  on  hand  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  2d.  per  ounce. 

Prepaid  Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  post-free, 

HARLES    VUYLSTEKE,  Nurseryman, 

Loocliristy,  near  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Our  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  for  1877-78  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  contains  description 
and  price  of  Azalea  indica.  Azalea  mollis,  hardy  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Kalmia  latifolia.  Rhododendrons,  Stove  and  Greea- 
house  Plants,  Bulbous  Begonias,  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c. 
Upwards  of  200,000  plants,  of  unusual  beauty  and  strength,  and 
disposable  at  very  advantageous  prices. 

Agents:  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp 
Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

E    O    S  ~E    S . 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES 

.  KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD. 


(Established    1785.) 


THE 


LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSIiS  (extendintj  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  lull  bioom. 

As  confiiderable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  tlie  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  li.irr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stati'jns,  2}  miles  from  the  Niir^ipries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  bad. 


Rose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 
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POSTPONEMENTS-IMPORTANT     NOTICE. 


I/i  consequence  of  a  slight  delay  in  the  preparation,  the  Coloured  Plate 
represe7itino  a  selection  ^^  "  CHOICE  PLUMS"  zvill  not  be  issued 
until  September  15,  instead  of  September  8,  as  previously  mmounced. 


THE 


GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

For  Saturday  next,  September  8,  ivilL  contain  a 

SPECIAL     TELEGBAPHIC     EEPOET 


OF    THE 


GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  ANO  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  CARLISLE. 


E  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

For  September  15  loi/l  contain  an 

EIGHT-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT  tooted  to  HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE, 


AND    A 


EAUTIFULLY   COLOURED    PLATE, 


U 


REPRESENTING    A    SELECTION    OF 

CHOICE    PLUMS," 


ky   fitch. 


PRICE    FIVEPENGE;       POST-FREE,     FIVEPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


^  NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS.  """^1 
As   a  very    large   extra    circulation   of   this    Number   will  be  gjiaranteed, 
Advertisers  desirous  of  securing   space    are    requested   to    commwiicate   at   once 
ti'ith  the  Publisher, 

W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    W.C. 


\ 


MAY    BE     ORDERED     OF    ALL     BOOKSELLERS    AND     NEWSAGENTS. 


September  i,  1S77.] 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDERS, 

NORWICH. 


No.  75.-MELON  FRAMES  and  FORCTNa 
FKAMES. 

T'le  largtst  Stock  in  the  Kingdom,  ready  to  be 
despafched  on  receipt  of  order. 

These  Frames  ,ire  made  of  the  best  red  deal,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  fitted  by  first-class  workmen  :  24  in.  high  at  the 
back,  13  in.  high  ia  front;  painted  three  coats  of  good  oil 
colour,  glazed  with  best  at-oz.  glass,  every  pane  of  which  is 
nailed  in  anl  bedded  in  with  putty— the  best  method  of  glazing 
known,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Builders  and  leading 
Nurserymen  (see  Tlie  Garden  for  January  13,  1877,  p.  30), 
Iron  handles  to  each  light,  and  an  iron  strengthening  bar 
across.     Each  light  is  6  ft.  by  4  ft  ,  and  2  in,  thick. 


^ ^--^S^T. 

--  .^ 

CASH 

PRICES   (Carriage 

1 -light  frame    .. 

2  M          ,, 

3  » 
•<     .. 

5  „         ). 

6  ., 

Length.          Width 
4  feet     . .     6  feet 
8  feet     . .     6  feet 
. .     12  feet     . .     6  feet 
..     16  feet     ,.     6  feet 
..     20  feet     ,,     6  feet 
..     24  feet      ..     6  feet 

l  !.  d. 

1176 
•■350 

..  4  17  6 
..676 
•■  7  17  6 
..976 

Special  Notice. — Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England.  Also  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  on  Orders 
of  4'>s.  and  upwards. 


PIT     LIGHTS     and    SILLS     for     BRICK 
WALLS    on    EARTH    BANKS. 


.  -3 

FIT    LIGHTS    AND    FRAMES, 

Complete  for  fixing  on  Brickwork,  made  in  two  sizes  ot  lights 
to  work  6  feet  by  4  feet  z  inches  thick,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet  2J.2  inches  thick,  lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  British  sheet 
glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  i,\i  inches  by  3  inches,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wroughl-iron 
handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cd  SH      PRICES. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  atid  IVales, 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgoiv,  Dnbliu,  Belfast,  or  Corh. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES.  .       j 

A,  s.  d. 
With  2  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  8  feet  lung  by  6feet  wide  2  16  o 
With  3  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  by6  feet  wide  430 
With  4  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  5  10  o 
With  2  lights,  7  feet   6  inches  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long   by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         3  10  o 

With  3  lights.  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  fe«t,  12  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..         ..  S     20 

With  4  lights.  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  iG  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide  fi  14  o 

Longer  lengths  at  cheaper  rates, 

PRICES       ON      APPLICATION. 

Brcalcngc  s'^ldom  occurs.     Should  any  glass  be  broken,  wc  will 
tict.d  sufficient  to  replace  it,  carriage  free. 

Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
post-free^  24  stamps. 


BEAUTIFUL.  FLOWERS 

WINTER   "&    SPRING. 


PLANT  PRESERVER  LISTS.     MELON  FRAME  LISTS. 
GREENHOUSE  LrSTS,  POST  FREE. 

BOTJLTOIT    &    PAXIL, 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS,    NORWICH, 


ARE   NOW  RECEIVING  A   LARGE   CONSIGNMENT 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,     CROCUS, 

NARCISSUS,    JONQUILS,    &0., 

IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION, 
And  are  prepared  to  receive  Orders  for  tie  same. 


SUTTON'S 

Cho'ce  Collections  of  Flower  Roots 


Ar 


■ranged  for  varioiis-si:eil  Gardens  for 
Winter  and  Spring  Blooming. 

No.  I.     A  Splendid  COLLECTION  for  SPRING    £    s.  d. 
FLOWERING,  in  the  Open  Ground     . .   'j     5     o 

No.  =.    A  Splendid  COLLECTION  for  SPRING 

FLOWERING,  in  reduced  numbers    ..    '{     -,     o 

No.  3.    A  Splendid   COLLECTION  for  SPRING 

FLOWERING,  in  reduced  numbers    . .   'a     2     o 

No.  4.  A  Small  and  Choice  ASSORTMENT  for 
SPRING  FLOWERING  in  Open 
Ground  ..         ..         ..         ..         . .  '*!     I     o 

No.  5.  A  Small  and  Choice  ASSORTMENT  for 
SPRING  FLOWERING  in  Open 
Ground  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      o  10     6 

No.  6.  A  Splendid  COLLECTION  for  WINTER 
and  SPRING  BLOOMING,  in  Pols 
and  Glasses     ..         ..         .,         ..         ..^550 

No.  7.  A  Splendid  COLLECTION  for  WINTER 
and  SPRING  BLOOMING,  in  reduced 
numbers  . .         .  •         . .         . .         . .   *3     ;    o 

No.  S.  A  Splendid  COLLECTION  for  WINTER 
and  SPRING  BLOOMING'  in  Pots 
and  Glasses '  2     c    o 

No.  o.  A  Small  and  Choice  ASSORTMENT  for 
WINTER  and  SPRING  BLOOMING, 
in  Pots  and  Glasses  . .  ..         ..         ..  *r     10 

No.  10.  A  Small  and  Choice  ASSORTMENT,  for 
WINTER  and  SPRING  BLOOMING, 
in  Pots  and  Glasses  . .         . .         . .         . .     o  ro     6 

No.  It.  A  Beautiful  COLLECTION  for  CONSER- 
VATORY and  WINDOW  DECORA- 
TION   «I     I     o 

No.  12.  A  Small  .ind  Choice  ASSORTMENT  for 
CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW 
DECORATION o  to    (3 

No.  n.  A  Beautiful  COLLECTION  for  SUMMER 

and  AUTUMN  FLOWERING..         .."i     i    o 

No.  14.  A  Small  and  Choice  ASSORTMENT  for 
SUMMER  and  AUTUMN  FLOWER- 
ING      o  to    6 

Carnage  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  or  Wales. 

How  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  successfully,  see 


^^  FLomm^'^M 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  of 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUKLISMKI). 
I'ROFUSRL  Y    IIJ.  us  TRA  TPD. 

Price  6d.  post-free,  or  Rratle  to  Customers. 

KOYAL    BERKS   SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER    i,    1877. 


THE    PRINCIPLES  OF   EATING. 

THE  law  enacts  that  the  rate  shall  be 
founded  upon  "the  net  annual  value"  0! 
the  rateable  land  or  hereditaments.  The 
Parochial  Assessment  Act,  6  and  7  William  IV., 
cap.  96,  defines  "the  net  annual  value"  to  be 
"  the  rent  at  which  the  same  (land  or  buildings) 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year 
to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants'  rates  and 
taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent-charge,  if 
any,  and  deducting  therefrom  the  probable 
average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other 
expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  them 
in  a  state  to  command  such  rent." 

In  order  to  discover  what  the  rent  is,  at 
which  the  property  "  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  let  from  year  to  year,"  the  place  itself, 
and  not  the  acts  nor  desires  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  must  be  chielly  considered.  The  test  is, 
not  what  rent  is  actually  paid,  but  what  in  the 
opinion  of  persons  in  general  is  the  market 
value  per  annum  of  the  property  in  question. 
A  landlord,  out  of  feeling  of  relationship  or 
friendship,  might  be  willing  to  accept  an  almost 
nominal  rent  from  one  particular  tenant  ;  or, 
another  tenant  might  for  some  special  reason 
be  glad  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  the  same 
premises.  In  neither  of  these  cases  would  the 
rent  be  of  that  reasonable  kind  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  statute.  In  the  former 
instance  the  sum  paid  per  annum  would  only  be 
a  portion  of  the  reasonable  rent,  while  in  the 
latter  only  a  portion  of  the  sum  paid  would  be 
rent  at  all,  the  rest  being  a  kind  of  premium 
voluntarily  paid  by  the  tenant  by  reason  of  the 
premises  being  of  exceptionable  value  to  him. 
In  neither  case  could  the  rate  be  calculated 
from  the  rent  actually  paid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  statute  requires 
the  rent  to  be  such  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  from  year  to  year,  and  not  for  a  term 
of  years.  In  the  case  ol  Staley  v.  Castleton 
Overseers  (32  /..  J.,  M.  C,  178)  the  facts  were 
that  a  silk  mill  was  closed  in  consequence  of 
the  depression  of  trade.  The  owners  of  the 
mill  appealed  against  the  rate.  Mr.  Justice 
(now  Lord)  Blackburn  decided  that  the  rate 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  estimate  of  rent  to  be 
expected  reasonably.  A  tenant  would  give  no- 
thing for  it  as  a  silk  mill  just  then.  Things  might 
improve,  and  a  tenant  might  be  found  who 
would  take  it  for  a  term  at  a  larger  rent,  but 
that  was  not  the  calculation  intended  by  the 
Act.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General 
V.  Lord  Sefton  (32  /.  /.,  Ex.,  230),  it  was 
held  that  duty  did  not  attach  to  land 
that  was  unproductive  at  the  time  the 
defendant  succeeded  to  it,  though  it  might 
become  very  valuable  in  the  future.  Again, 
it  was  held  in  the  Tyne  Coal  Company 
■z'.  Wallsend  Overseers  (35  L.  T.,  N.S.,  854)  that 
the  colliery,  which  was  drowned  out,  and  had 
been  so  for  six  years,  must  be  rated  at  its  value 
from  year  to  year  as  it  was  then,  and  not  as  if 
it  were  a  going  concern. 

In  each  of  the  cases  cited  above  the  property 
had  depreciated  in  value  through  no  fault  of  ihe 
respective  owners.  1  n  other  words,  tlie  rate  was 
to  be  calculated  according  to  the  present,  and 
not  the  prior,  nor  future,  nor  spccul.ativc  worth. 
In  the  case  of  Harter  ->.  Overseers  of  .Salford 
(34  Z.  7'iM-  C.,206),  Mr.  JusliccCrompton  said  : 
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'■  If  the  premises  are  unletable  they  are  not 
rateable,  iDut  if  they  are  unlet  merely  because 
the  owner  stands  out  for  a  higher  price  {i.e.,  one 
above  their  reasonable  value)  they  are  liable  to 
be  rated  at  a  fair  rent."  In  the  same  case,  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn  laid  down  that  where  premises 
are  to  be  let,  and  are  not  de  facto  let,  in  practice 
they  are  empty,  and  not  considered  rateable. 
But  when  the  landlord  retains  possession,  and 
has  actually  some  beneficial  occupation,  he  is 
rateable  at  least  to  the  extent  of  that  benefit. 

No  exact  case  is  recorded  of  appeal  upon 
rating  of  an  unproductive  nursery  greenhouse, 
forcing  frame,  or  vinery  ;  but  the  cases  above 
cited  seem  to  point  that  the  same  principles 
should  apply  to  this  sort  of  property  as  are  laid 
down  in  Staley's  case  and  in  that  of  the  Tyne 
Coal  Company. 


GARDENING  BY  THE  SEA. 

A  FEW  lines  on  seaside  gardening  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  Wiiat  I  am 
about  to  notice  is  the  bedding  in  the  Queen's  Gardens 
Inclosure,  West  Brighton.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the 
area  now  so  attractive  was  for  the  most  part  waste 
beach  ;  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots 
possible  to  conceive,  adding  another  grand  feature  of 
interest  to  the  queen  of  watering-places.  The  care  of 
embellishing  this  spot  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  W. 
Miles,  who  has  fully  exemplified  what  can  be  done  by 
perseverance  and  skill,  and  it  certainly  reflects  very 
great  credit  upon  him.  A  well-kept  lawn  is  bounded 
towards  the  inland  frontage  by  a  very  neat  and 
flourishing  hedge  of  Tamarisk  and  Euonymus,  which 
shelter  about  1 000  feet  of  a  fine  series  of  flower-beds. 
Banked  in  by  a  ridge  of  alternate  horizontal  and  bay- 
like ridges  of  flowering  plants,  are  formed  seventeen 
ornamental  beds  of  designs  in  carpet  bedding  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
promenade  this  delightful  spot. 

Commencing  at  the  end  nearest  Brighton,  the  first 
bed  is  of  diamond  shape.  The  edging  is  Sedum 
lividum,  then  a  double  row  of  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca ;  the  design  is  then  worked  out  with  Alter- 
nanthera  paronychioides,  lined  in  with  Pyrethrura 
Golden  Feather  j  and  the  ornamental  brackets  are 
pannelled  with  Alternanthera  amcena  and  Sedum 
glaucum,  which  produces  a  lovely  effect. 

No.  2  bed  is  of  crescent  shape,  and  is  very  attrac- 
tive, by  reason  of  the  pretty  arrangement  of  curious 
succulent  plants.  The  carpeting  plant  used  is  the 
pretty  white  flowering,  moss-like  plant  Sagina  pro- 
cumbens,  which  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  which 
eventually  will  become  a  great  favourite  with  those 
who  delight  in  this  style  of  gardening. 

No.  3  is  also  remarkably  effective — star-shaped,  and 
pointed  with  the  vivid  Alternanthera  amoena,  edged 
and  interlined  with  Sempervivum  and  Mesembry- 
anthemum. 

No.  4  is  worked  out  with  Kleinia  repens  ;  the  inner 
design  is  manipulated  with  beautiful  green,  compact- 
growing  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica — one  of  the 
neatest  for  this  work.  The  inner  designs  are  filled 
up  with  Leucophyton  Brownii,  the  remaining  brackets 
and  panels  being  composed  of  Alternantheras  and 
Mesembryanthemums  in  variety. 

No.  5  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  appearance, 
by  reason  of  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  colours. 
The  outer  edging  is  Sedum  glaucum,  then  a  row  of 
Sempervivum  calcareum,  next  the  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium  variegatum.  These  three  rows  form 
the  edging.  The  design  itself  is  then  worked  out 
with  Echeveria  secunda,  which  forms  eleven  peg-top 
designs,  which  leave  a  small  panel  at  the  back  and 
the  large  in  the  front.  These  panels  are  lined  with 
Golden  Pyrethrum,  and  filled  in  with  Alternanthera 
amcena.  The  inner  designs  are  lined  with  the 
beautiful  Alternanthera  paronychioides,  followed  up 
with  Golden  Pyrethrum,  a  circle  then  being  struck 
with  the  compact  Lobelia  pumila,  filled  in  with 
various  novelties  in  white-foliage  plants,  which  com- 
pletely harmonise  in  colour. 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  splendours  in  carpet- 
bedding  which  Mr.  Miles  has  produced,  but  am  afraid 
it  would  occupy  too  much  space  ;  I  must  not  omit, 
however,  to  mention  bed  No.  1 1,  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive, and  claims  attention  from  its  peculiar  design 
— a  square-shaped  bed  with  four  points,  Sedum 
glaucum  lined  with  Alternanthera,  the  design  being 


traced  out  with  the  Golden  Pyrethrum  and  panels  of 
Alternanthera  amcena  and  spectabilis,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  showy  of  all. 

Overlooking  these  beautiful  beds  is  the  front  of  the 
West  Brighton  estate,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
waste  land  and  fields  ;  now  it  is  covered  with  stately 
mansions,  and  beautiful  detached  and  semi-detached 
villas.  The  planting  of  the  avenues  and  laying-out 
of  the  grounds  was  also  entrusted  to  Mr.  Miles.  The 
avenues  are  planted  for  the  most  part  alternately  with 
Black  Italian  Poplars  and  English  Elms,  and  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  these  are  the  best  trees  adapted 
for  the  seaside  [Doubtful  as  to  the  Elm],  whilst 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  and  the  Euonymus  for  other 
purposes  will  be  found  equally  valuable. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  how  beautifully  Clematis 
Jackmanni  was  growing  on  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
flowering  magnificently  facing  the  sea.  Passing  up 
one  of.  these  beautiful  avenues,  and  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  Cliftonville  Station,  are  the  West 
Brighton  Nurseries  of  Mr.  Miles,  upon  which  stand 
several  fine  newly-erected  houses  (by  Boulton  &  Paul, 
of  Norwich).  The  houses  are  stocked  with  a  fine 
selection  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  several  of 
which  have  recently  made  their  appearance  at  most  of 
the  shows  in  Sussex  and  Kent  with  great  success. 
The  class  of  plants  principally  grown  are  bedding  and 
decorative  plants,  as  Mr.  Miles  is  entrusted  with  the 
principal  of  the  decorations  for  public  and  private  balls 
and  dinner  parties  in  Brighton,  and  for  which  he  has 
gained  a  high  reputation. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  outside,  growing 
in  beds  for  seed,  are  about  2000  plants  of  his  new 
Mignonette.  The  plants  are  a  very  even  lot ;  most 
of  them  are  2  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  It  has 
a  fine  branching  habit  ;  the  flower-spikes  attain  the 
height  of  iS  to  20  inches,  6  inches  of  which  were 
covered  when  I  saw  them  (August  19)  with  fully  ex- 
panded flowers.  It  is  more  fragrant  than  the  older 
forms,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  a  special  favourite. 
A,  O, 


THE  TRADE  OF  THE  STREETS. 

The  costermonger  with  his  barrow  is  an  institution  : 
he  has  taken  possession  of  the  trade  of  the  streets,  and 
has  become  an  indispensable  caterer  for  the  multitude. 
His  wares,  laid  out  on  an  open  barrow,  lie  for  the 
ready  inspection  of  every  customer,  and  one  would 
be  apt  to  exclaim,  that  if  those  who  spend  their 
money  with  him  do  not  get  exactly  what  they 
want,  it  must  be  their  own  fault.  In  general  thi5 
would  be  the  case,  but  the  costermonger,  beyond  his 
adult  discriminating  customers  has  a  large  cUeutile  of 
small  children,  who  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  know 
good  from  bad,  and  if  they  did  are  not  likely  to 
exercise  much  judgment  in  their  eagerness  to  spend 
their  halfpence.  The  costers  generally  drive  a 
roaring  trade,  their  barrows  are  covered  with  fruit, 
but  the  quality  of  this  article  seems  to  vary  with  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  sold.  In  the  City,  the  imported 
or  home-grown  fruits  displayed  on  these  shops  upon 
wheels  are  excellent— indeed  often  so  good  as  to  com- 
pare favourably  with  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
fruiterers'  shops  ;  but  out  in  the  suburban  districts 
and  along  the  bye-streets  of  a  poor  neighbourhood 
the  goods  of  the  itinerant  vender  of  fruit  present  a 
very  different  picture.  Instead  of  the  well-grown,  fully 
ripened  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums,  tempting  to  the 
sight  and  inviting  even  to  the  palate  of  an  anchorite, 
little  is  to  be  seen  save  pyramids  of  windfalls,  green, 
sour  miniature  Apples  and  Pears,  together  with  stone 
fruit  in  the  same  unwholesome,  nay,  dangerous  con- 
dition, which  not  even  the  eye  of  childhood,  one 
would  imagine,  could  look  upon  with  favour ;  yet  here 
they  are  displayed  in  heaps  each  morning,  awaiting 
the  juvenile  purchasers,  and  by  nightfall  this  accu- 
mulation of  diarrhoea  and  cholera-inducing  rubbish 
has  been  sold  and  devoured  by  scores  of  innocent 
children,  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  is  wholesome  and  that  which  is 
inj  urious. 

We  have  inspectors  of  meat — the  butcher  who 
exposes  bad  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  pork  for  sale 
may  have  it  condemned  and  destroyed,  and  he  be 
mulcted  in  a  heavy  fine  beyond ;  should  one  ox  be 
tainted  with  disease  in  a  shipload  the  whole  cargo  of 
imported  animals  is  doomed,  and  very  properly,  to 
immediate  death  ;  yet  in  regard  to  unsound  fruit  but 
little  or  no  notice  is  ever  taken  of  it,  dealers  may  sell 
with  impunity  whatever  trash  they  please,  and  thus  fruit 
scarcely  fit  for  the  hog-tub  finds  its  way  into  the  small 


obscure  shops  and  into  street  barrows,  and  is  finally 
consumed  by  children,  more  especially  of  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  digestion  is  already  weakened  by  want 
or  improper  food. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  fruit  season  advances  and  autumn  comes  on 
disease  and  death  increase  ?  That  which  Nature  gives 
us  as  a  blessing  is  turned  into  a  curse.  The  earth 
brings  forth  her  increase,  the  horn  of  plenty  is  full  to 
overflowing,  but  in  our  densely  populated  towns  the 
poor  taste  but  rarely  of  the  richness  of  the  land,  they 
consume  the  very  refuse  that  should  be  set  before 
swine. 

With  the  advent  of  the  fruit  season  comes  also  a 
sickening  scene  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  indeed  at 
all  our  large  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  where 
scores  of  little  children,  ragged,  dirty,  barefoot  and 
hungry,  the  very  scum  of  the  low  purlieus  of  the 
neighbourhood,  may  be  seen  dodging  under  carts, 
diving  under  stalls,  and  stealthily  stealing  in  and  out 
of  the  precincts  of  the  place  to  pick  up  the  refuse, 
rotten  fruit,  and  even  vegetables,  which  have  been 
thrown  aside,  and  which  are  appropriated  by  these 
poor  outcasts  of  civilisation,  and  greedily  eaten. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  do  away  with  such  pitiable 
sights  ?  Could  not  the  refuse  be  at  once  carried  to 
some  receptacle  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  shut  up  away  from  the  eyes  and  fingers  of 
these  poor  children,  until  finally  removed  by  the 
scavenger.  7",  J. 


NOTES    ON    THE    BEDDING 

SEASON. 

As  with  other  outdoor  departments  of  the  garden, 
the  bedding  season  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
general  success.  Even  Pelargoniums  and  their  kindred 
associates  have  not  quite  filled  up  their  allotted  spaces 
till  a  very  short  period  ago,  and  their  stunted  appear- 
ance in  many  exposed  situations  points  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  late  propagation— a  matter  to  be  regretted, 
both  for  sake  of  the  well-being  of  a  future  stock  as  well 
as  the  extra  labour  entailed  in  working  up  anything  j 
like  a  large  quantity  so  late  in  the  season.  Oat  of 
misfortunes  and  reverses  there  are,  however,  lessons  to 
be  learnt,  and  if  these  lessons  be  turned  to  proper 
account  they  may  prove  invaluable  in  future  arrange- 
ments. Whatever  the  general  opinion  may  be  of 
the  present  style  of  bedding,  or  however  much  the 
grandeur  of  our  public  parks  may  be  admired,  the  one 
thing  that  should  be  paramount  above  all  others  is 
the  selection  of  suitable  plants  for  various  localities. 
It  is  a  simple  piece  of  folly  to  ape  at  comparison 
without  the  same  working  facilities>nd  climate,  and 
yet  what  a  miserable  longing  we  northern  gardeners 
seem  to  have  for  imitation. 

Who  has  ever  witnessed  the  beauty  of  Hyde  Park 
or  Battersea  without  catching  infection?  I  dare 
venture  to  suppose  that  not  one  gardener  in  fifty  can 
summon  up  fortitude  enough  to  withstand  the  con- 
tagion that  floats  about  in  any  or  all  of  those  lovely 
places,  without  making  a  resolve  to  go  home  and  do 
likewise.  Of  course,  it  is  always  understood  that  we 
never  leave  home  without  adding  some  little  to  our  ' 
stores  of  existing  knowledge.  No  one,  therefore,  can 
be  blamed  for  being  an  aspirant  on  the  way  to  pro- 
gress ;  but  that  progress  should  be  a  reality,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  our  fondest  cherished  notions 
are  upset  by  unfavourable  seasons,  and  a  wrong  selec- 
tion of  plants  unsuited  for  the  particular  locality  in 
which  we  may  happen  to  reside.  We  are  led  away  in 
our  endeavour  to  improve  on  an  existing  state  of 
things  by  a  chance  season  now  and  then,  though  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  season  of  1877  will  have 
cured  many  a  sceptic  outright.  We  shall  be  nearer 
the  mark  if  we  not  only  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
cloth,  but  also  try  to  discern  whether  the  cloth  is 
adapted  for  its  intended  purpose  or  not.  I  apprehend 
that,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  our  duty  is,  not  to  ape 
exactly  the  same  plants  that  people  grow  else- 
where, but  to  try  and  get  a  similar  effect  in  colour 
from  plants  that  will  grow  early  and  thrive  in  our  own 
climate.  Subtropical  bedding  is,  indeed,  a  bore  not 
many  miles  north  of  London.  We  do  not  grudge 
Londoners  their  climate,  though  we  would  often 
wish  to  go  shares  with  them,  and  try  to  enhance  the 
name  and  credit  of  bedding  northwards.  Delicate 
plants  will  not  live,  much  less  grow  and  colour,  in  a 
season  like  the  past ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  replaced 
by  those  that  are  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  are 
known  to  be  possessed.of  such  qualities  as  will  adapt 
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them  for  the  place  or  position  they  are  intended  to 
occupy.  Extensive  flower  gardens,  without  adequate 
means  of  supply,  are  a  misfortune  to  a  gardener  and  a 
burden  to  the  place  itself ;  but  much  may  be  done  by 
encouraging  hardy  plants.  It  is  a  great  relief  when 
the  next  busy  season  comes  round  to  find  that  your 
bedding  stocks  consists  largely  of  Calceolarias,  purple, 
yellow,  blue,  and  white  Pansies,  Santolinas,  &c,  that 
can  be  cleared  away  to  their  summer  quarters  early. 
Then,  again,  there  is  an  end  of  sleepless  nights  and  un- 
pleasant dreams  because  of  a  clear  sky  and  a  few  bright 
stars  ;  your  plants  grow  and  flower  freely,  there  are  no 
blanks  to  mar  effect,  and  no  harassing  thoughts  of 
failure  from  this  point  of  view.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
would  urge  the  claims  of  hardy  plants,  where  climate 
or  other  circumstances  interfere  with  the  successful 
management  of  more  tender  things.  Those  that 
require  the  greatest  trouble  to  propagate  and  grow 
should  be  minimised  or  done  without  altogether  if 
hardy  substitutes  can  be  found  to  take  their  place,  or  if 
a  similar  effect  can  be  produced  with  other  things. 
Try  if  possible  and  give  a  compost  to  each  section  of 
plant?,  whether  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  by  flower 
or  foliage,  that  will  induce  flowering  properties  in  the 
former  and  richness  of  colour  in  the  latter  ;  one  or 
two  trials  will  be  sure  to  put  you  right.  It  is  best  to 
aim  midway — we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  season  is 
coming,  so  that  we  must  not  expect  always  to  hit 
things  to  a  nicety.  I  wonder  whether  any  one  has 
tried  the  effect  of  sea-sand  that  has  lain  up  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  component  for  bedding  plants? 
The  effect  it  produces  is  almost  incredible.  The  size 
and  colour  of  Pelargonium  trusses  here  is  remarkable, 
and  the  profusion  of  bloom  is  more  remarkable  stilt  ; 
and  we  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  to  proper 
preparation  of  soil  for  each  section  of  plants.  What 
can  be  done  in  a  select  plot  of  bedding,  would  no 
doubt  be  out  of  the  question  where  bedding  is  done  by 
the  thousand.  Yet  I  think  a  little  might  be  done 
annually  by  way  of  preparation.  A  good  stock  of 
well-grown  carefully  selected  plants,  put  out  early, 
in  soils  calculated  to  assist  Nature  in  all  her 
developments,  is  a  treat  compared  to  the  scant 
treatment  accorded  to  extensive  gardens,  which  are 
seldom  filled  up  or  produce  a  telling  effect  before 
the  middle  of  August.  We  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment ourselves,  and  find  it  pays.  Light  fibry 
maiden  loam,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sea-sand,  we 
find  an  excellent  compost  for  strong  growing  varie- 
ties of  the  Amy  Hogg  and  Waltham  Seedling  type  j 
the  same  mixture,  with  an  additional  dash  of  leaf- 
mould,  does  grandly  for  Lobelias  ;  whilst  the  best  loam 
to  be  found,  well  mixed  with  a  portion  of  a  spent 
Mushroom-bed,  together  with  a  solid  dressing  of 
several  inches  of  good  manure,  from  9  inches  to  a 
foot  from  the  surface,  will  keep  Verbenas  in  luxuriant 
health  up  to  November.  Never  mind  what  people 
say  about  a  nasty  climate,  or  a  dry  or  sandy  subsoil. 
Verbena  culture  can  be  mastered  if  proper  means  be 
taken,  but  you  must  begin  at  the  beginning  ;  I  prefer 
cuttings  taken  in  April  to  those  taken  earlier.  Let 
the  season  of  growth  be  without  checks,  the  treatment 
liberal,  and  you  will  avoid  Insect?,  wiry  growth,  and 
premature  flowering. 

The  grandest  acquisition  ever  introduced  for  dwarf 
bedding  is  undoubtedly  Lobelia  puraila  grandiflora 
compacta  ;  nothing  else  that  I  know  of  will  approach 
it  when  well  done  and  planted  in  a  suitable  soil.  In 
order  to  prolong  the  season,  two  batches  of  plants  are 
necessary.  The  plants  flower  so  densely  and  freely  that 
they  are  quite  exhausted  in  two  months  after  planting  ; 
a  second  batch  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  their 
place,  or,  what  is  as  good  a  plan,  or  perhaps  better, 
is  to  have  a  reserve  of  Viola  Blue  Perfection  to  take 
its  place.  Those  Pansies  seem  quite  at  home  in  this 
county,  and  are  profuse  flowerers  till  late  in  the  season. 
Centaureas,  too,  are  excellent  things  for  giving  cflect 
with  a  band  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  which  should  be 
planted  out,  to  live,  not  to  grow  very  much  before 
the  month  of  August,  edged  with  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelar- 
gonium. This  makes  a  grand  bed — a  good  central 
one — and  a  quiet  effect,  without  varying,  as  flowering 
plants  are  bound  to  do  with  the  changes  of  weather. 
This  is  one  illustration  of  how  we  might  select  plants 
suitable  for  our  own  climate  without  attempting  to 
manage  the  more  tender  class.  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum  and  Lobelia  pumila  grandi- 
flora  compacta  give  us  the  earliest  and  best  effect. 
Another  hardy  plant  of  medium  growth  we  find  in 
Santolina  incana.  It  colours  well  in  a  sandy  soil, 
and  makes  stubby  growth  of  great  beauty.  Verbena 
Ycnosa,  planted  alternately  with  Santolina,  makes  a 


very  pleasing  bed.  Dwarf  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
autumn-struck,  or  the  golden-leaved  type,  such  as 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  go  well  with  Purple  King  Ver- 
bena, or  the  more  vigorous-growing  Lobelias,  Pyre- 
thrum  aureum,  autumn-sown,  is  well  adapted  for  any 
climate ;  and  Echeverias  and  Sempervivums  can  be 
wintered  with  little  trouble  in  any  dry  place.  Ceras- 
tium  tomentosum  is  still  the  simplest  and  best  dwarf 
white  to  edge  with,  though  nearly  forgotten  ;  and, 
with  many  more  things  that  might  be  enumerated,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  should  not  make  such  a  selection 
of  hardy  plants  as  would  rival  in  beauty  many  of  the 
more  tender  things  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Alternantheras  and  such-like  plants  may  be 
a  "curiosity,"  but  they  are  far  from  being  decorative 
plants  in  Lancashire.    \V'.  Hinds,  Otterspool, 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE 

ROSE    IN    TURKEY. 
While  we  are  complaining  in  this  country  of  the 
high  price  of  provisions  owing  to  the  present  calamit- 
ous war  in  the  East  we  are  reminded  of  the  serious 
impediment  to  the  exportation  from  Eastern  ports  of 
numerous  products  of  great  commercial  value.      For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  a  general  complaint 
of  the  high  price  and  inferior  quality  of  Boxwood,  as 
imported  from  the  Black  Sea,  from  whence,  indeed, 
the  best  quality  wood  has  hitherto  been  brought,  being 
exported  from  Poti,  but  since  that  port  has  been  in 
such  a  disturbed  state  it  seems  that  much  more  serious 
attention  must  be  devoted  than  has  been  done  to  dis- 
cover and  utilise  other  woods  for  engraving  purposes. 
To  this  question  we  have  already  devoted  some  space, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith   we  have   been  enabled  to  give  examples  of 
engravings  on  many  British  and  foreign  woods,  the 
latest  and  most  suitable  of  which  seems  to  be  Haw- 
thorn (Cratcegus  Oxyacantha).    Amongst  other  Eastern 
products  which  we  may  expect  to  be  largely  affected 
by  the    war    are     Madder   (Rubia    tiuctorum),    and 
Scammony    (Convolvulus    Scammonia).       The   first, 
however,  is  of  considerably  less  importance  now  than 
in  former  years,  owing  to  the  great  strides  chemistry 
has  made  in  producing  the  aniline  dyes,  and  their  very 
general  adoption.      In  consequence   of  thi=,   Madder 
and  other  vegetable  dyes  have  been  rapidly  decreasing 
in     value,    and     naturally    the     importalions     have 
been     yearly     less     and     less.       Nevertheless,     the 
diminution  in    these    and    other    products,     though 
in     themselves    of     comparatively     minor     import- 
ance,    will     in     the     aggregate     make     themselves 
felt.     As  a  single  crop  the  Rose  perhaps  is  amongst 
the  most  important,  and  on  this  subject  we  learn  from 
recent  advices  from  Turkey  that  total  ruin  has  over- 
taken the  Rose  crop  in  the  valley  of  Kazanlik,  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  Cirpan,  Giopca,  Karad- 
shah-Dagh,    Kofun-Tepc,    Jeni-Sughra,    and   others. 
All  these  districts  are  devoted  to  this  beautiful  branch 
of  husbandry.     Roses  are  grown  here   in   extensive 
fields,  and  in  ridge?,  like  Potatos,  while  the  intervals 
between  the  Rose  bushes  are  heaped  high  with  fallen 
petals,  useless  for  the  staple  manufacture  of  Kazanlik, 
but  very  good  for  making  pot  pouni  and  tooth-paste. 
Kazanlik  is  the  headquarters  of  the  manufacture  of 
attar  of  Roses  and  this  place  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tundja  have  been  called  the  "  Cashmere  of  Europe, 
the  Turkish  GuUstan,  the  Land  of  Roses."     "  But  it 
seems  only  too  probable  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
we  shall  get  no  more  Roses  from  the  Balkans,  or, 
indeed,  from  any  part  of  Turkey,  European  or  Asian, 
since   the  demand   for    soldiers    and    more   soldiers 
must,   by  suspending  the  labours   of  the  peasantry, 
have  been  as  destructive  to  the  Rose  country  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Syria  as  in  the  districts  actually  ravaged 
by  the  war.     Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Valencia  were 
all,  in  the  time  when  the  Moors  held  sway  in  Spain, 
important  centres  of  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of 
flowers  and  the  fabrication  of  perfumes  ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  many  flower  farms  round 
Tangiers  and  Tetuan,  in  Morocco,  where  Roses  are 
grown  in  enormous  quantities  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses.    Some  seventy  years  ago  an  ingenious  French 
emigrant  in  this  country  got  together  a  large  capital 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Prince   Regent, 
afterwards  George  IV,,   for  a  scheme,  the  object  of 
which   was    to   cover   the    then   open   district   lying 
between  Brompton  and  Fulham  with  Rose  farm=,  the 
final  cause  of  which  was  to  be  the  making  of  attar. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  ingenious  emigrant  was  that  as 
the  soft  and  marshy  soil  of  Putney  was  notoriously 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Asparagus,  the  land  on 
the  opposite  shore  would  prove  as  propitious  to  the 
culture  of  Roses.     He  accordingly  established  more 
than   one   flower  farm,   but  the  scheme   eventually 
came  to  nothing." 


SELECT    HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS. 
In  the  following  salect  list  of  herbaceous  plants  the 
approximate  time  of  flowering  is  indicated  by  numbers 
corresponding  with  the  months  of  the  year.  All  will 
succeed  in  good  garden  soil  except  where  peat  is  men- 
tioned. The  newer  kinds  are  marked  *' «,"  The 
letters  "</,  r,  j,"  are  for  division,  cuttings,  and  seeds. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  those  difficult  of  cultiva- 
tion have  been  omitted.  All  may  be  considered 
essential,  and  very  many  additions  may  easily  be 
made. 


Acscna  niicrophylla,  7 — g,  d. 
Acahlhus  spinosus,  7 — 9,  d.s. 
Acantholimon  venusiutn,  6 — 8, 

d. 
Achillea  tomentosa,  5 — 9,  d, 

„     umbellata,  6—9,  c. 
Aconilum    heterophyllum,     S, 

H.d.S. 

„     Napellus,  6—8,  d.s. 
,,     ,,     var.  autumnale,  7 — 9, 
d.4. 
Adonis  vernalis,  3 — 4,  d.  only 
^thionemagrandiflorum,  6—7, 

c.s. 
Alyssum  saxatile,  4 — 5,  s. 
Anemone  apennina,  3,  d. 
,,     hepatica  vars.,  3 — 4,  d. 
,,    Pavoninavar.  fulgens,  d. 
,,     ranunculoides,  4 — 5,  d. 
,,    japonic!    var.    Honorine 
Jobert,  6—9 
Aquilegia  alpina.  6,  s. 
,,     cfcrulea,  6,  s. 
„     chrysantha,  6,  s.x. 
Arabis  albida,  4 — 6,  d. 

„     blepharophylla    supetba, 

4—7.  «.-r.  ^    ^ 

,,     liicida  vanegata.  4 — 6,  a. 

Arenaria  balearica,  5 — 7,  d. 

Armetia  vulgaris  rubra,  5—7, 

d. 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  8,  d. 
Aster    Amellus    var.    bessara- 
bicus.  8—9,  d. 
,,    Chapmanii,  8 — 9,  d.n. 
,,    novs-anglia:    pulchellus, 

9—10,  d, 
,,     ,,     „     roseus,  9—10,  d. 
,,     Reevesii,  9 — 10,  d. 
,,     Shortii,  9 — 10,  d.n. 
,,     turbinellus,  S — 10,  d. 
Astragalus       monspessulanus, 

6—7,  s. 
Aubnctia  Campbellii,   3 — 6,  d. 
Bocconia  cordata,  5 — 8,  d. 
Calystegia     pubescens    fl.-pl., 

6—9,  d. 
Campanula  carpatica,  6—9,  d, 

,,     ,,     var,  alba,  6 — g,  d. 
Campanula      coronata     vars. , 
6-9.  d. 
,,     Isophylla,  6 — 9,  s. 
„    lactirtora,  6—9,  s.  \ 

„    piilla,  6—7,  d. 
,,     tui'binata,  6--7,  d. 
,,     Van  Houtlei,  6—8,  d. 
,,     pumila,  6--7,  d. 
,,     ,,     var.  alba,  6 — 7,d. 
„    nobilis,  5^7,  d. 
Cheiranthits  alpinus,6— 7,  c  s. 
„     .Marshallii,  4 — 7,  c.  only 
Chelone  batbata,  7— S,  d. 
Convallaria  majalis,  4 — 6,  d. 
Coronilla  varia,  6 — 1>,  d.x. 
Corydalis  nobilis,  5  —  7,  d. 
Delphinium  Belladonna,6~9,(^. 
,,     fLtrniosum  and  other   hy- 
brids, 6 — o,  d, 
,,    cashmirianum,6— 7,K.(i.J. 
Dianthus  alpinus,  6—7,  c.s. 
,,     cajsius,  c.s. 
,,     superbus,  c.s. 
Di>jlytra  spectabilis,  5—7,  '/. 
Dodecatheou       integrjfoiiuni, 
4—6,  d.s. 
,,     Meadia      var.     elegans, 

4—7.^     .  .   . 

noronicumcaucasicinn,4— 6,</. 
Dracocephalum         Rnyschia- 

num,  0 — 7,  d.s. 
,,     speciosum,  6—7,  d.s. 
Ei>ilobiumangustifolium,  7—8, 

,,     ,,     var.  album,  7 — 8,  d. 

,.     hirsutum  fol.  var.  6—7,  d. 
Epimedium  alpinum,  ^—&,d. 

,,     macr.inthum,  3 — 5,  d. 

,,  sulphureum,  3 — 5,  d. 
Eranthus  hyemalis,  2— 3,  d. 
Erodium  Maniscavi,   6 — q,   d. 

only 
Eryngium  amethystinum,  7— 8, 
d.s. 

,,     mariitmum,  7—8,  d.s. 
Erythrocha;la  palmatifida, 

8—9.  d. 
Euphorbia  Myrsinites,  4 — 6,  s. 

,,     Characias,  6—7,  s. 

,,     Cyparissias,  6 — 8,  s.d. 
Francoa  sonchifolia,  8^ — 9,  d. 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  6— 9,  c. 
Funkia    lancifoiia     fol.    vars., 
8  -  9.  d. 

,,     grandiHora,  8-  -9,  d. 
Galatella  cana,  7—9,  d. 
Gal.ix  apliylla.  6 — 7,  d.,  peal 
Gcnliana  acuiilis,  4  -7,  d. 

,,     asclepiadea.  7—8.  d. 

,,     ,,     var.  alba,  7—8.  d. 

„     septemfida,  7  —  8,  rA,  puaL 

,,     verna,  4  -  5,  rf. 
Geranium  Kndresii,  6 — 7,  rf. 

,,     sanguineuin,  6--8,  d. 

,,     siriMtnm,  6 — 7,  d. 


Geunicoccineum,rt-pI, ,  7 — 9,  (/. 
Gunnera  manicaia,  S— 9,  j~. 

,.     scabra,  8 — 9,  s. 
Heliinthemum  vulgare  vars. ,  c. 
Helianthus  orgyalis,  8—10,  ir". 

,,     rigidus,  8 — 9,  d. 
Heileborusatrorubens,  2— 3,  (/. 

,,     ftecidus,  2^3,  s. 

,,     niger  major,  i — 3,  d. 

,,     olympicus,  2 — 3,  d. 
Hoteia  japonica,  6-8,  d. 
Hypericum  patulum,  6 — 7,  i. 
Iberis      Garrexiana     superba, 

Lathyrus  latifolius,  6 — 9,  s. 

„     var.  albus,  6 — 9,  s. 
Liatris  pumila,  8 — 9,  d. 
Lindelholia  spectabilis,  5 — 7,  d. 
Linum  flavuni,  5 — 9,  c. 
,,     Lewisii,  6—8,  s. 
,,     candid issimum,  6—8,  s. 
Lithospermum         prostratum, 

4—8,  c.  _ 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  7 — 9,  d. 
Lupinus  polyphyllusvars.,  6— 7 

d.s. 
Mertensia  virginica,  6,  d. 
Lychnis  Haageana,  6 — 7,  s.it. 
,,     chalcedonica,  6—8,  d. 
,,     ,,     var.  alba  anddble.,  d. 
Lysimachia  clethroides,  6—7, 

d.7i. 
Lythrum  virgatum.  6 — 7,  d.c. 
Monarda  didyma,  6 — 8,  d. 
Myosotis  dissiiiflora,  3 — 6,  //. 
,,    sylvatica,  4 — 6,  s. 
,,     ,,     var.  alba,  4 — 6,  s. 
,,     Imperatnce  Elizabeth,  s. 
Nepeta  macrantha,  7 — 3,  d. 
Nieiembfr|^iarivularis,6 — •),d. 
G'^nothera  acaulis,  6 — 9,  s. 
,,     eximia,  6 — 9,  d. 
,,     Fraseri,  6—9,  d. 
,,     salicifolia,  6— n,  d, 
,,     macrocarpa,  6— g,  J. 
Omphalodes  verna,  4 — 7,  d. 
Onosma  taurica,  5 — 8,  c. 
Orobus  luteus,  6,  d. 

,,    vermis,  3,  d. 
Oxalis  Bowiei,  7 — 10,  d. 
„     floribunda,  5 — 7,  d. 
,,     lasiandra,  5 — 7,  d. 
,,     spectabilis,  6 — 9,  d. 
Pa;»iiia  albiflora  Reevesii,  5,  d. 
„    „    Whitleyi,  5,  d. 
,,    officinalis  anemonscBora, 

S.d. 
,,     tenuifolia  fl.-pl.,  5,  d. 
,,     Moutan  vars,,  5,  d,  and 
graft  on  roots 
Papaver      orientale,      fl.  -  pi., 
5-7.  d. 
,,     nudicaule,  5— S,  s. 
Pentstemon      cenlranthifoliLis, 
8—9,  c.s. 
„     confertus,  d.s.,  6—8 
,,     cordifolius,  7 — 8,  c.s. 
,,     heterophyllus,  6—8,  c.s. 
,,     Jeffrtyanus,  6 — g,  c.s. 
„     Hartwegii,  6—8,  c.s. 
,,     Palmeri,  6 — 7,  cs.fi.  (ont 
of     the     very    finest  ; 
difTicult  of  cultivation) 
,,     Scouleri,  0—8,  c.s. 
,,     garden  vars.,  c. 
I'hio-x  acuminata  vars.,  8 — g,c. 
,,     divaricata,  6,  d. 
„     reptans,  4 — 5,  d. 
„     subulata  violacea,4— 5,(-. 
,,     ,,     Nelsoni,  4—5,  c. 
Platycodon  autumnale,  8,  .-/. 
Polemonium  cosruleum,  6 — j,d. 

,,     ,,     variegatum,  6 — 7,  d. 
Polygonum  Brunonis,  7—8,  d, 
,,     vaccinii folium,  7 — 9,  c. 
„    cuspidatum    compactum, 
7-9.  ^■ 
Potentilia  alba,  5—7,  d, 
„     bicolor,  5 — 7,  d. 
,,     pyrenaica,  6 — 7,  d. 
„    garden  vars.,  d. 
Primula  luteola,  6 — 7,  s. 

,,     coriusoides  amocna,  5—6, 

d.s. 
,,     ,,    lilacina,  5 — 6,  d.s. 
,,    japonica,  5 — 6,  s. 
,,     marginata,  4,  c. 
,,     verticiilata,  3,  s. 
,,     vulgaris  vars.,  4 — 5,  (f. 
,,    viscosa,  3,  d, 
„     ,,     var.  alba  (nivea),3,  d. 
Ptarmica  serrata,  fl  -pi.,  8,  d. 
Pulmonaria  saccharata,  6,  d. 
Pyrethrum  uliginosuni,  8,  (/. 
,,     roseum,  vars.,  7 — y,  d. 
Pyrola   rotimdifolia,  6—7,    d. 

peat 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  It.  -pi. , 
5—6,  d. 
„     amplcxicaulis,  5—6,  d. 
Rhcxia  virginica,  7,  peal 
Rudbeckia  spcciosa,  7—8,  d. 
Salvia  argeiUea,  6—3,  .v. 
,,     chiniiauilu,  f—S,  s, 
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Salvia  interrupta,  6— S,  i'.«. 

,,     Horminum  nibrum,  7- 

d.. 


Tiolace 


7—8.  d. 


,,     taraxacifolia,  6 — 8,  s.,„. 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  6 — T,d. 

„    citiata,  4 — 5,  d, 

,,     loHKifolia,  7 — S,  d. 

,,     Maweana,  4^5,  d.iL. 

,,    hypnoides,  vars. ,  5 — 6,  d. 

,,     oppositifolia,  3 — 4,  d. 

,,     Straclieyii,  4— s.  d.fi, 

,,     Wilkomiana,  5 — 6,  d. 
and  many  others 
Seduiu  albo-roseum,  6  —  7,  d.?i. 

,,     brevifoliuni,  6— S,  d, 

,,    spalhulifolium,  6— S,  <r.ir. 

,,    ipcctabile,  8^y,  d. 
and  many  otliers 
Sempevviviim  ailanticum, 

6—8,  d.n. 

„     arachiioideum,  6j  d. 

„    Pittoni,  7—8,  d.  , 

,,     Laggerii,  6 — 8.  d. 

,,     cornutuni,  7 — 8,  d. 

„     Reginas  Amelia;,  7 — S^d. 
and  many  others 
yeuccio  pulclier,  8 — 9,  d.n. 
Silene  maritima,  fl,-pl  ,  d.c. 

,,     quadridentata,  6—7,  d. 

„     Schafta,  7—8,  d. 


Spigelia     mariiandica,     6 — S, 

d.,  peat 
Silphium  laciniatuni,  S — 9,  d. 
Spira:a  palmata,  7 — 8,  d. 
I      „     vcnusta,  7 — 8,  d. 

,,     Ulmaria,  fl.-pl.,  7— 3,  (/. 
I  Stachys  lanata,  8—9,  (/. 
Stokesia  cyanea,  8 — 10,  d, 
Thalictrum  collinum,  6,  d. 

,,     minus,  6,  d. 
Thymus  citriodorus  aur.  7,  c. 
Tropicoluni  puIyphyliMni.o  — 7, 

,,     tuberosum,  8 — 0.  "'. 
Valoradia         plumbaginoides, 

7—9,  d 
Verouica  pectinata,  4—6,  if. 

,,    Dabneyi,  4 — 6,  d 

,,     incana,  7  —  8,  d. 

„     pinguifolia,  7—8,  c. 

„     Teucrium,  var.    elcg:ins, 
6-7,  d. 
\'icia  braceas  6 — S,  if.s. 
Viola  cornuta,  5 — S,  c. 

,,     ,,     alba,  5 — S,  c, 

,,     liitea,  5—8,  c. 

,,     odorata,  3 — 5,  d. 

„     pedata  bicolor,  s — 6,  d.?i. 
i      ,,     Munbyana.  5—8,  c, 
,  Zauschneria  californica,  8 — C, 

c.d ,  peat 


THE  GENUS  AGAVE. 

{(Continued  front  /.  202,) 

Series  I.— Coriaceo  carnos.i".. — Texture  of  the 
leaf  rigid,  not  at  all  fleshy,  nor  yielding  to  the  touch 
when  mature.    End-spine  large,  hard  and  pungent. 

Group  V,  Rigid.t:.— Edge  of  the  thin  rigid  leaf 
without  any  distinct  homy  border ;  teeth  deltoid, 
small,  but  distinct. 

This  is  a  considerable  group,  of  which  A.  lurida 
and  Ixt'i  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  intermediate 
between  the  American?^  and  Aloidea;.  From  the 
former  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  more  rigid 
habit,  thinner  leaves  and  small  teeth  :  from  the  latter 
by  their  coriaceous  texture  and  large  pungent  end- 
spines.  Of  the  species  of  which  the  inflorescence  is 
known,  some  belong  to  Euagave  and  some  to  Littrea. 
*  Leaves  oblong-spatulatc. 

44.  A.  Decazs neaua,  ]a.coh\,  Nachtrage,  p.  28. — Acaul- 
escent.  Leaves  oblong-spatulate,  about  4  inches  long, 
3  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches  above 
the  dilated  base,  a  light  rather  shining  green,  the  face 
concave,  the  terminal  spine  strong  and  blackish,  the  edge 
margined  by  crowded  minute  deltoid  black  teeth,  which 
are  rather  recurved  at  the  tip.  Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  i86g.  Described 
by  General  Jacobi  from  a  specimen  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  at  Paris.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  un- 
known in  England. 

45.  A.  Warelliana,  Hort.  Saunders  ;  fig.  53. — 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  30  in  a  rosette,  oblong- 
spathulate,  9 — 10  inches  long,  3  inches  broad  above  the 
middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches  above  the  dilated  base, 
nearly  flat  on  the  face,  ^  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  green, 
scarcely  at  all  glaucous,  tipped  with  a  strong  brown 
channelled  spine  i  inch  long,  the  border  margined  with 
close  deltoid  prickles  about  h  line  lon^,  which  are  red- 
brown  in  a  young  state,  and  dark  purple  when  mature. 
Inflorescence  tmknown. 

This  is  a  well-marked  plant,  which  I  do  not  find 
anywhere  noticed.  My  description  is  taken  from  the 
specimen  in  the  Reigate  collection,  from  which  the 
accompanying  drawing  was  made.  Probably  it  is  a 
Mexican  species. 

46.  A.  [Litt(Ea)  Botteri,  Baker,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6248  ; 
fig.  54. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  50  in  a  rosette, 
oblong-spathulate,  about  2  feet  long,  h  foot  broad  above 
the  middle,  narrowed  to  4— 4I  inches  above  the  base, 
pale  green,  hardly  at  all  glaucous,  concave  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  \  inch  thick,  i^  inch  thick  at  the  base  ;  the 
hard,  pungent,  channelled  end-spine  J  inch  long  ;  the 
marginal  teeth  crowded,  deltoid,  nearly  black,  \  inch 
long,  upcurved  at  the  tip.  Scape  twice  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  covered  with  adpressed  lanceolate  bracts.  In- 
florescence a  dense  spike,  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pri- 
mary bracts  lanceolate,  with  a  long  point  ;  the  lower 
ones  as  long  as  the  flo'\\-ers  ;  bracteoles  as  long  as  the 
perianth  tube.  Ovary  under  i  inch  long  ;  tube  funnel- 
shaped,  \~\  inch  long  ;  segments  greenish-yellow, 
oblong,  1  inch  long.  Filaments  2}  inches  long,  inserted 
at  the  throat  of  the  perianth  tube;  anthers  ^.—%  inch 
long,  linear,  yellow,  at  first  reddish.  Style  qV  inches 
long  ;  stigma  capitate. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  sent  to  Mr.  Saunders  by  the 
collector  after  whom  it  is  named.  The  plant  from 
which  the  accompanying  woodcut  was  made  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  the  spring  of  1875.  A  full  account,  with 
a  coloured  figure,  will  be  found,  as  cited,  in  the 
Botanical  Mamzine. 


*^  Leaves  oblanceolate-spatulate,   decidedly   glaucous. 

47.  A.  m/radorcusis,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  p .  31.— 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  30  in  a  rosette,  oblanceo- 
late-spatulate, 17— 2  feet  long,  2— 2S  inches  broad 
above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  18 — 21  lines  above  the 
base,  thin  but  firm  in  texture,  ^  inch  thick  in  the  centre, 
very  glaucous,  with  a  firm  red-brown  end-spine  i  inch 
long,  the  side  prickles  very  minute  {\ — I  line  long),  del- 
toid, crowded  and  colourless,  five  or  six  to  an  inch  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

Said  by  General  Jacobi  to  be  a  native  of  the  banks 
of  the  River  Tocantins,  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  in 
Central  Brazil.  It  is  a  well-marked  plant,  now  to  be 
seen  at  Kew  and  in  other  collections  in  this  country, 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the  forms  of  lurida 
and  Ixtli  by  its  very  small  crowded  colourless  prickles. 
Judging  from  the  description  alone,  I  strongly  suspect 
A.  Desmetiana,  Jacobi,  Monogr.^  p.  241,  to  be  the 
same  species,  in  which  case  the  last  name  takes  pre- 
cedence on  the  ground  of  priority.  The  name  mira- 
dorensis,  which  is  said  by  Jacobi  to  be  what  it  was 
called  in  the  Belgian  gardens  when  he  described  it  in 
1S69,  points  to  a  Mexican  origin. 

48.  A.  {Euagave)  lurida^  Aiton  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1522  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  825  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  109  ; 
A.  vera-cruz.  Miller,  Gard,  Diet.,  edit,  vi.,  No.  7  ; 
A.  vcra-crucis,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  rii. — Acaulescent, 
or  shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  30—40  in  a  rosette,  ob- 
lanceolate-spatulate, 2— 2.i  feet  long,  2^—3^  inches 
broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  21 — 24  lines  above 
the  dilated  base,  where  it  is  ;}  inch  thick,  very  glaucous, 
firm  in  texture,  \  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  the  pungent 
red-brown  end-spine  \—%  inch  long,  the  rather  distant 
prickles  of  the  margin  deltoid,  |  inch  long,  shortly  cus- 
pidate, red-brown  at  first,  finally  nearly  black.  Scape, 
includmg  the  thyrsoid  panicle,  12—16  feet  long  ;  bracts 
distant,  linear,  erecto-patent,  the  lower  reaching  1  foot 
in  length.  Panicle  3— 6  feet  long,  i^-  foot  broad,  with 
12—20  ascending  branches  ;  pedicels  \—\  inch  long  ; 
bracteoles  minute,  lanceolate.  Perianth  greenish,  3— 3i 
inches  long  ;  ovary  oblong-cylindrical,  about  2  inches 
long ;  tube  funnel-shaped,  \  inch  long  ;  segments 
oblong,  I  inch  lung.  Filaments  inserted  at  the  throat 
of  the  tube,  twice  as  long  as  the  segments ;  anthers  nearly 
I  inch  long.     Style  about  4  inches  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  Next  to  A.  americana,  this 
is  the  oldest  and  best-known  of  all  the  species.  It  is 
very  fully  described  by  Kunth  and  Jacobi,  as  cited 
above ;  a  full  account  with  a  coloured  figure,  from  a 
specimen  that  flowered  with  Mr.  Saunders,  in  1870, 
will  be  found  in  the  Eefugiuni. 

Var.  A.  yacqiilniana,  Schult.  Syst.,  vol.  vii.  p.  727  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  S27  ;  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.' 
5097;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  96;  Belg.  Hort.,  vol.  ix., 
t.  25;  A.  lurida,  ]^cc[.  Coll.,  vol.  iv,,  p,  94,  t.  i. — 
Trunk  1  foot  or  i\  foot ;  leaf  zh—^  feet  long ;  flowers 
smaller,  2—2^  inches  long. 

This  seems  to  be  quite  connected  with  the  type  by 
intermediate  stages,  y.  C.  Baker. 

{To  he  co}itinited.\ 


THE  MUSEUMS  OF  ECONOMIC 

BOTANY,  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

In  our  last  article  (vol.  vi.,  n.  s.,  pp.  423,  5S4)  we 
referred  to  the  contents  of  the  No.  i  Museum  as  the 
products  of  Exogens  and  those  of  No.  2  as  being 
derived  from  Endogens,  consequently  we  find  in  this 
building  the  produce  of  two  natural  families  which  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
important  in  an  economic  point  of  view — we  allude  to 
the  Palmace^  and  the  Gramine^e.  This  building  was 
that  which  contained  the  original  collection,  in  fact  the 
first  museum  formed  in  the  gardens,  and  is  briefly 
described  at  the  beginning  of  our  last  article.  It  will 
suffice  then  to  say  that  the  building  consists  of  two 
floors,  the  central  portion  of  the  building  being  a 
large  room  with  a  gallery  running  round  it.  At  each 
end  are  small  rooms,  numbered.  Commencing  on  the 
upper  floor,  at  the  east  end  we  find  in  No.  1  room 
numerous  well-known  commercial  products,  and 
articles  of  general  consumption  either  in  their  own 
country  or  for  exportation.  First  in  the  Diosco- 
reaceic  are  fine  specimens  of  Yarns,  the  tubers  of 
several  species  of  Dioscorea,  which  are  so  largely  culti- 
vated and  form  such  an  important  esculent  in  tropical 
countries.  These  tubers  often  grow  to  an  immense  size, 
and  weigh  from  30  lb.  to  40  lb.  each.  They  abound 
in  starchy  or  farinaceous  matter,  and  are  eaten  either 
boiled  or  reduced  to  flour.  An  entirely  different 
product  is  the  Sarsaparilla,  the  rhizome  of  Smilax 
officinalis    and    other    species    growing  in   Mexico, 


Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
Numerous  sorts  are  known  in  commerce  under  differ- 
ent names,  varying  in  quality,  and  imported  from 
different  parts.  The  rhizomes  are  made  up  into 
bundles  tightly  bound  round  with  the  stems  of  some 
climbing  plant,  sometimes  between  3  and  4  feet  long, 
and  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  uses  of  sarsa- 
parilla have  been  described  as  diaphoretic  and  tonic, 
and  it  has  been  extensively  administered  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  affections,  and  generally,  and, 
indeed,  popularly,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood.  The 
efllcacy  of  sarsaparilla  is,  however,  at  the  present  time 
very  much  quebtioned. 

In  the  Orchidacere,  a  family  of  peculiar  interest  on 
account  of  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
we  find  but  little  of  importance  in  an  economic  point 
of  view.  The  only  product  of  any  real  value  belong- 
ing to  the  order  is  Vanilla,  the  fruit  of  Vanilla  plani- 
folia  and  allied  species.  These  agreeably  fragrant 
fruits,  which  grow  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  tri- 
angular pod,  varying  in  thickness  and  length  according 
to  quality  and  kind,  are  largely  grown  in  Mexico, 
Brazil,  [the  Mauritius,  &c.,  and  are  used  to  flavour 
chocolate,  liqueurs  and  confectionery  generally.  Belong- 
ing to  the  allied  order  ZingiberaccEe,  we  have  fine 
commercial  samples  of  the  well-known  condiment 
Ginger,  the  rhizome  or  root-like  stem  of  the  Zingiber 
officinale,  a  native  of  Asia,  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
which  it  is  now  so  generally  cultivated  that  it  is  un- 
known in  a  wild  state.  It  is  likewise  grown  extensively 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  Western  Tropical  Africa,  and 
has  been  introduced  more  recently  into  Queensland, 
Here  we  have  also  represented  the  various  kinds  of 
Cardamoms,  the  fruits  of  Elettaria  Cardamomum,  an 
East  Indian  perennial  plant  6  to  12  feet  high,  the 
uses  of  which  are  so  well  known  for  flavouring  and  in 
medicine  ;  other  kinds  of  Cardamom,  furnished  chiefly 
by  species  of  Amomum,  are  also  shown,  as  well  as 
turmeric,  which  is  the  powdered  rhizome  of  Curcuma 
longa,  generally  used  in  curries  and  Indian  cookery  as 
an  aromatic  condiment.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
India  and  China.  Passing  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room  we  see  preserved  in  fluid  a  specimen  of  the 
rhizome  of  the  arrowroot  plant  ( Maranta  arun- 
dinacea),  wtiich  is  cultivated  very  extensively  at  St. 
Vincent,  Barbadoes,  and  Bermuda,  as  well  as  in 
Central  and  South  America.  From  this  rhizome  is 
obtained  the  well-known  and  valuable  food  known 
as  Arrowroot,  to  obtain  which  the  scales  are  first 
removed  from  the  rhizomes,  which  are  then 
washed  and  ground  in  a  mill,  the  pulp  being 
afterwards  washed  on  sieves,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  from  it  the  starch,  which  is  allowed 
to  settle  in  clear  water,  and  finally  drained  and  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Though  Bermuda  arrowroot  has 
the  highest  reputation  and  realises  the  highest  price 
in  the  English  market,  the  supplies  from  the  island 
are  at  the  present  time  very  small ;  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  and 
we  receive  arrowroot  from  other  quarters,  and  not- 
ably from  the  colony  of  Natal.  In  the  adjoining  case 
to  the  arrowroot  are  the  products  of  the  Plantain 
order  (Musacere),  which  yields  not  only  the  fruits 
known  as  Bananas  and  Plantains,  and  which  form 
such  an  important  article  of  food  in  nearly  all  tropical 
countries,  but  also  the  valuable  fibre,  Manilla  hemp, 
obtained  from  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks  of  Musa  texti- 
lis,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  sake  of  its  fibre,  the  coarser  kind  being  used  for 
cordage  and  ropes,  and  the  finer  for  textile  fabrics. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  the  fruit  of  the  celebrated 
Traveller's  Tree  of  Madagascar  {Ravenala  madagas- 
cariensis),  showing  the  seeds  partly  enveloped  in  a 
beautifully  bright  blue  aril.  The  principal  remaining 
economic  products  in  this  room  are  saffron,  the  dried 
orange-coloured stigmasoftheflowers  of  Crocus sativus, 
a  plant  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  cultivated  generally 
in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe  for  the  sake  of  the 
colouring  matter,  which  is  used  for  colouring  and 
flavouring  confectionary.  Also  various  samples  of  the 
fibre  of  the  American  Aloe  (Agave  americana),  with 
brushes  and  other  articles  made  from  it.  This  plant 
is  generally  known  to  us  as  a  bold-growing  inhabitant 
of  our  conservatories,  the  leaves  of  which  abound  in  a 
coarse,  strong  fibre ;  but  in  Mexico,  where  it  is 
abundant,  the  juice  is  drawn  from  it  and  fermented, 
whenitforms  a  favourite  intoxicating  beverage,  known 
as  "pulque."  Finally,  we  have  under  the  Bromeliaceze 
the  Pine-apple  ( Bromelia  Ananas),  the  delicious  fruit 
of  which  is  too  well-known  to  need  any  further  words. 
This  plant,  however,  yields  a  very  fine  fibre,  often 
used  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  for  delicate 
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fabrics  almost  identical  with  cambric.  In  this  small 
room,  then — the  first  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
Museum — are  classified  a  large  number  of  valuable 
and  interesting  products. 

Room  No.  2,  still  smaller,  is  entirely  devoted  to 
illustrations  of  Bamboos,  and  some  of  the  multitu- 
dinous applications  to  which  they  are  put.  These 
gigantic  grasses,  of  which  Bambusa  arundinacea  is,  per- 
haps, the  best-known,  are  truly  said  by  travellers  to 
be  applicable  to  almost  every  conceivable  purpose. 
They  are  very  rapid-growing  plants,  and  in  tropical 
coun'"  ies  quickly  run  up  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 
In  China  the  leaves,  simply  dried,  are  very  exten- 
sively used  for  lining  Tea  chests,  being  strung  together 
by  a  thin  cord  passing  through  them.  The  sails, 
masts,  and  rigging  of  the  vessels  are  all  frequently 
made  from  Bamboo,  as  are  also  mats,  screens, 
hammocks,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture.  The  strong 
thick  stems  make  excellent  poles  and  posts  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  are  constantly  used  for  bridges. 
A  few  inches  of  the  hollow  stem,  cut  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  joint  so  as  to  leave  the  joint  itself  for 
a  bottom,  makes  a  very  good  drinking-cup,  and  the 
larger  stems  thus  treated  are  commonly  used  for 
water  vessels  ;  the  split  stems  make  excellent  basket?, 
and  when  split  very  fine  and  plaited  or  woven,  as  is 


alone  amounting  to  about  7,000,000  cwt.  annually. 
The  Rice  plant  is  found  wild  in  India,  where  its 
cultivation  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  Its 
introduction  into  China  is  said  to  date  back  some 
4680  years.  It  was  introduced  about  the  year  1700 
into  the  Southern  Stales  of  America,  and  Carolina 
Rice  is  now  one  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  though 
at  the  present  time  it  is  cultivated  in  all  hot  countries 
where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  it, 
for,  being  a  marsh  plant,  its  success  depends  upon 
the  periodical  inundation  of  the  ground  during 
certain  stages  of  its  growth  (^ee  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
1S76,  vol.  vii.,  p.  145).  Even  with  us  Rice  is  a 
most  valuable  article  of  food,  being  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and,  above  all,  cheap  j  nevertheless,  it  is  not  so 
extensively  used  by  the  poor  as  it  ought  to  be  and 
would  be  if  the  culinary  art  were  better  understood.  In 
India  Rice  in  the  husk  is  universally  known  as  paddy, 
but  it  seldom  reaches  England  in  this  state.  By 
removing  the  husk  and  winnowing  it  from  the  seeds 
the  weight  is  considerably  lessened,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  freight  also.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Rice  known  in  India  we  need  not  speak,  every  one 
knows  that  in  the  English  shops  the  different  qualities 
are  all  distinguished,  chiefly  by  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  grain.     The  collection  in  the   Museum   is  very 


shining  slate  colour,  and  look  more  like  shells  than 
seeds.  Oa  account  of  their  uniform  size  and  shining 
appearance  they  are  often  used  by  the  people 
where  they  grow  for  orijamental  purposes  as  well 
as  for  rosaries.  Close  to  the  genus  Coix — indeed, 
in  the  same  case — is  a  sample  of  the  so-called 
Canary  seed  (Phaiaris  canariensis).  This  corn  is  cul- 
tivated only  sparingly  in  England,  being  grown 
only  in  a  few  of  the  English  counties  ;  nine-tenths 
of  the  annual  consumption,  which  amounts  to  about 
200,000  bushels,  are  obtained  from  Barbary,  Turkey, 
and  Holland.  Its  use  is  chiefly  for  feeding  caged  birds, 
and  its  greatest  consumption  is  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  North  of  England,  the  operatives 
mostly  possessing  a  pet  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Latterly,  however,  Canary  seed  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  for  feeding  racehorses,  owing  to  its  reputation 
in  forming  muscle  and  not  fat.  We  must  pass  over 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Millets,  species  of  Panicum, 
Setaria,  Penicillaria,  and  Sorghum,  all  important  food- 
plants  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  noting,  however,  as  we  pass,  the 
novel  way  adopted  by  the  natives  of  the  Niger  in 
stringing  together  the  spikes  of  their  Millet  (Penicil- 
laria spicata)  for  convenience  in  transport  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  In  the  specimens 
exhibited,  which  almost  entirely  covers  the  back  of 
the  case,   the  spikes,   which  individually   are   about 


Fig,  53  —agave  warelliana. 


Fig.  54.— agave  botteri. 


often  done  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  a  very  beau- 
tiful fabric  is  procured.  The  young  shoots  are  boiled 
and  eaten,  and  a  beverage  is  prepared  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  plant.  From  the  rhizomes,  with 
the  brown  fibrous  roots  still  attached,  the  Chinese 
forms  various  grotesque  figures  or  toys.  Finally, 
at  the  joints  inside  the  hollow  stems  of  the  plant 
is  found  a  siliceous  deposit  known  as  '*  tabasheer," 
which  is  reported  to  possess  tonic  properties.  Besides 
all  the  uses  here  enumerated,  and  which  are  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Museum,  the  most  recent  appli- 
cation of  the  Bamboo  in  European  trade  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  for  which  it  seems  admirably 
suited. 

The  order  Graminace?e,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  commences  with  the  Bamboos,  is  continued 
round  the  gallery  of  the  large  central  room,  the  first 
plant  illustrated  being  Rice  (Oryza  sativa).  What 
Wheat  is  to  us  Rice  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries,  indeed  to  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  ;  in  fact  it  supplies  food  to  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  any  other  known  plant,  for  not  only  is  it 
the  staple  food  in  India — a  failure  in  the  crops  nearly 
always  resulting  in  a  famine,  as  at  the  present 
time  —  but  immense  quantities  are  consumed  in 
China  and  in  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  America  and  Europe 
generally,     the    quantity    imported     into    England 


large,  various  kinds  of  Rice  from  different  countries 
being  exhibited,  and  also  a  large  series  of  commercial 
samples.  An  ear  of  Rice  is  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful of  all  the  grasses^,  and  when  seen  in  quantity,  as  in 
a  field,  has  a  very  fine  effect. 

In  close  contiguity  to  the  Rice  is  another  important 
food-giving  grass,  of  a  character  very  different,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  appearance  goes,  to  the  last-named  ; 
we  allude  to  Maize  (Zea  Mays),  a  plant  often  grown 
in  our  gardens  during  the  summer  season  for  its  bold 
and  effective  appearance.  The  plant  is  believed  to  be 
originally  a  native  of  America,  and  it  is  now  largely 
cultivated  in  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  in 
India,  the  East  Indian  Islands,  Northern  Africa,  and 
in  some  parts  of  South  Europe.  The  flour  obtained 
from  the  grains  of  this  well-known  plant  is  so  exten- 
sively sold  under  the  name  of  corn-flour,  that  we  shall 
pass  on  to  a  hurried  notice  of  the  remainder  of  the 
grass  products.  Close  to  the  Maize  we  find  numerous 
specimens  of  Esparto-grass  (Macrochloa  tenacissima), 
now  so  abundantly  used  for  paper-making  that  it  is 
feared  the  supplies  from  Algeria  and  other  parts  will 
before  long  be  exhausted.  Samples  of  mats,  hats, 
and  baskets  made  in  Spain  from  this  strong  grass 
are  also  shown  in  this  case.  A  singular  grass  seed 
is  that  which  attracts  our  notice  under  the  name 
of  Job's  Tears  (Coix  lachryma)  ;  they  are  somewhat 
oval,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  very  hard,  of  a 


2  feet  long,  are  secured  by  plaiting  the  stalks  together, 
so  that  the  whole  can  be  easily  rolled  up  or  thrown 
across  the  backs  of  oxen.  Any  number  of  spikes 
can  thus  be  attached  ;  the  specimen  before  us 
contains  about  200.  We  must  also  pass  over 
those  grasses  of  British  culture  generally  known 
to  us  as  cereals,  such  as  the  all-important  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  fully  represented  : 
and  conclude  our  notice  of  this  order  by  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  Sugar-cane,  Saccharum  officinarum,  S, 
violaceum,  S.  sinense,  and  perhaps  other  species  or 
varieties.  At  the  present  time  the  Sugar-cane  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  East 
Indian  Islands,  Mauritius:,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the 
European  markets.  The  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country  was,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  genus  Siccharum  ;  at 
the  present  time,  however,  we  draw  our  supplies  more 
largely  from  the  Beet.  Here  we  must  leave  the 
grass  family  ;  sufficient,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to 
indicate  its  great  importance  and  very  varied  products. 
{To  be  oofttinued.) 


THE   LINDLEY   LIBRARY. 

The  following  donations  have  recently  been  made 

to  the  Lindley  Library  : — Presented  by  Lord  Alfred 

Churchill  :   "  History  of  Cultivated   Vegetables,"  by 

Henry  Phillips,  2  vols,  8vo,  London,  1S22;    "  Po- 

I   marum  Britannicum,"  by  Henry  Phillips,  i  vol.  8vo, 
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3d  edition,  London,  1823;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,"  by  Charles 
Harrison,  i  vol.  Svo,  London,  1823  ;  "The  Horticul- 
tural Register  and  General  Magazine,"  4  vols.  Svo, 
1832 — 35.  the  first  three  volumes  conducted  by  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  the  fourth  by  James  Main  ;  *'  Letters 
on  the  Elements  of  Botany,"  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  notes  and  twenty-four  addi- 
tional letters,  by  Thomas  Martyn,  i  vol.  Svo,  6:h 
edition,  London,  1S02  ;  **  Flora  Rustics,"  i  vol.  8vo, 
with  coloured  figures,  by  F.  P.  Nodder  and  Thomas 
Martyn  ;  "  The  Forester's  Guide,  and  Practical 
Planter,"  by  Robert  Monteath,  i  vol.  8/0,  Edinburgh, 
1S34  ;  *'  The  North  American  Sylva,"  illustrated  by 
156  coloured  engravings,  4  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1819. 
Presented  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  :  "  Mycographia  seu 
Icones  Fungorum,"  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  part  4. 
"Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,"  parts  I,  2  and  3,  1S75  :  presented 
by  the  Academy.  Presented  by  M.  Verein  :  "  Ver- 
handlungen  des  Naturhistorisch-Medecinischen  Ve- 
reins  za  Heidelberg  —  neue  folge,  erster  band, 
flinftes  heft,  1S77."  Presented  by  the  Authors:  "Re- 
marks on  the  Superposed  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Flower,"  by  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  pamphlet  ; 
**Da  TEpuration  des  Eaux  d'Egouts,"  par  Ch.  Joly, 
Pari?,  1877  ;  "Descriptive  Notes  on  Papuan  Plantf," 
by  Baron  F.  Mueller,  parts  4  and  5;  "Notes  for 
Observations  on  Injurious  Insects,"  by  Eleanor  A.  Or- 
merod  ;  "  Polygalse  BritannicK,"  by  A.  W.  Bennett ; 
"Acta  Horti  Petropolitani,"  fasciculi  i  and  2; 
"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  vol.  iii,  Boston,  1876;  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Fifteenth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,"  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  1875  ;  Nouvelles 
Archives  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris," 
four  partF,  1873-4  ;  " Contributions  to  Mycologia 
Britannica,  the  Myxomycetes  of  Great  Britain,"  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  illustrated  by  24  plates,  London, 
1S77  ;  "Tableau  General  Methodique  et  Alphabe- 
tique  des  Matieres  contenues  dan  les  Publications  de 
1' Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg  depuis  sa  fondation,"  ire  partie;  "Publica- 
tions en  Langues  Etrangeres,"  St.  Petersburg,  1872, 
presented  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  ;  "BuUetino  della  R. 
Societa  Toscana  di  Ortieultura,"  numbers  i  —  5,  1877; 
*' The  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London,"  by 
Nathan  Cole,  London,  1S77  ;  "Thirtieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  year  1S75,"  Columbus,  1S76. 


THE   BRITISH   ASSOCIATION. 

Lavateha  sylvestkis. 
Mr.  H.  Tkimen,  M.E,,  read  a  paper  on  Lavatera 
sylvestris  recently  found  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  This 
Mallow  was  collected  first  in  July,  1873,  by  Mr.  Curnow, 
of  Penzance  ;  but  during  the  past  year  it  was  found  in 
abundance  in  the  islands  of  St.  Agnes  and  Tresco.  The 
distribution  of  the  species  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  type 
to  which  the  term  "Atlantic"  has  been  applied  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  who  used  the  word  to  mark  the 
species  of  this  type,  as  well  as  others,  confined  to  the 
West  of  England.  Lavatera  sylvestris,  however,  al- 
though agreeing  with  the  true  Atlantic  type  in  its 
distribution,  cannot  be  considered  native  in  Scilly  (as 
was  supposed  by  its  discoverer  there),  for  these  reasons  : 
It  was  not  seen  there  in  1863  by  Mr.  Townsend,  a  care- 
ful botanist,  whc  published  a  list  of  the  flora  of  the 
group  i  in  the  original  station  in  St.  Mary's  it  grows  in 
company  with  Reseda  fruticulosa,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  T.  R.  A.  Briggs,  looks  clearly  an  introduction  ;  it 
appears  to  have  spread  very  rapidly  at  several  points  of 
the  coast  of  Western  France  ;  and  a  few  specimens  have 
occurred  near  Penzance  under  circumstances  which 
show  their  introduction  to  be  merely  casual. 

Inheritance  i3Y  Anticipation. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Boulger  read  a  paper,  "Notes  on  Antici- 
patory Inheritance  in  Plants,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  Embryology  of  Parasites."  This  was  designed  to 
call  attention  to  three  groups  of  facts.  The  first  group 
related  to  the  embryology  ol  parasites,  epiphytes,  sapro- 
phytes, and  carnivorous  plants,  which  were  shown  to 
agree  in  having  fleshy  perisperm,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  reduced  cotyledons.  The  cotyledons  are  absent 
in  some,  but  not  in  all,  leafless  parasites  and  sapro- 
phytes, the  latter  class  of  plants  having  the  most  reduced 
type  of  embryology,  on  the  whole.  The  second  group 
of  facts  bore  on  the  form  of  the  young  and  mature  leaves 
in  Trop^olum  and  Aucuba  japonica,  and  in  seedlings  of 
the  latter  species,  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  sug- 
gested that  the  immature  and  seedhng  leaves  indicated 
an  ancestral  type  now  abandoned  by  the  plants  in  favour 


of  more  recently  acquired  forms.  The  third  group 
treated  of  the  resemblance  of  detail  between  the  floral 
organs  of  certain  plants  and  their  leaves,  under  which 
head  reference  was  specially  made  to  Sarracenia,  Hyperi- 
cum and  Dionjea.  These  facts,  taken  together,  were 
held  by  Mr.  Boulger  to  justify  an  hypothesis  advanced 
by  Mr,  Darwin,  that  at  whatever  psriod  of  life  a  pecu- 
liarity first  appears  it  tends  to  reappear  in  the  offspring 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  age.  For  this  accumulated  effect 
Mr.  Boulger  proposed  the  name  "anticipatory  inherit- 
ance." 

The  Movements  of  Water  in  Plants. 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor  M'Nab. 
Experiments  made  by  him,  and  the  results  of  which  were 
published  some  time  since,  showed  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  ascent  of  water  in  the  xylem  of  the  stem  of  a  plant 
was  nearly  40  inches  an  hour.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  result  Professor  Pfitzer,  of  Heidelberg,  has  made 
many  experiments  on  the  movement  of  water  in  plants. 
By  him  three  methods  were  adopted.  He  first  experi- 
mented by  observing  how  soon  leaves  which  had  become 
flaccid  from  want  of  water  regained  their  normal  posi- 
tion when  fed  with  the  liquid.  His  second  experiment 
was  simply  a  repetition  of  that  initiated  by  Professor 
M'Nab,  viz.,  he  used  lithium,  which  could  be  delected 
with  the  spectroscope,  instead  of  water.  His  third 
series  of  experiments  combined  both  the  other  methods, 
and  as  a  result  of  them  it  was  found  that  in  the  Sun- 
flower the  velocity  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  the  xylem 
was  nearly  22  metres  per  hour^that  is,  one-third  of  a 
metre,  or  13  inches  per  minute.  Later  on,  however, 
Professor  Pfitzer  adopted  a  new  method,  suggested  by 
Professor  Koehne.  He  substituted  a  solution  of  indigo 
and  carmine,  such  as  is  extensively  used  by  microscopists 
for  water  and  lithium,  and  the  results  obtained  by  means 
of  it  corresponded  precisely  with  ihose  recorded  by  Dr. 
M'Nab,  who  e  method  of  experimenting  was  adhered  to. 
An  important  source  of  possible  error  in  conducting  these 
experiments  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
ICoehne,  who  has  shown  that  the  air  or  gases  in  the 
vessels  of  the  wood  of  transpiring  shoots  are  in  a  state 
of  diminished  tension.  Shoots  cut  under  mercury  in  a 
few  minutes  exhibit  a  rise  of  mercury  in  the  stem  of  from 
20  to  38  centimetres.  In  the  Sunflower  the  tension  of 
the  air  in  the  vessels  equals  46  centimetres  of  mercury. 
This  rise  of  mercury  or  other  fluids  in  the  vessels,  due  to 
diminished  tension,  Professor  McNab  styles  the  abnormal 
current,  in  contradistinction  to  the  normal  current 
through  the  xylem.  If  the  abnormal  current  were  more 
rapid  than  the  normal,  experimenters  might  be  led  into 
grave  errors,  but  Professor  McNab  showed  that  there 
was  demonstrative  evidence  that  this  condition  does  not 
exist. 

Primroses  and  Cowslips. 
A  specimen  of  an  abnormal  floral  development  found 
by  Professor  M'Nab  at  Howth,  in  Ireland,  was  next 
submitted  to  the  section.  It  consisted  of  a  Primrose 
plant,  from  the  stem  of  v.'hichgrewatrue  Primrose  and  a 
Cowslip  flower.  Accompanying  it  were  specimens  of  a 
hybrid  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  Cowslips  and  Primroses  ;  and  the  object  of  displaying 
them  with  the  abnormal  growth  was  to  suggest  how  the 
mutation  was  probably  occasioned. 


NARCISSUS   CALATHINUS. 

The  department  of  Finislere,  in  spite  of  the  s  nnti- 
ness  of  its  flora,  yet  contains  some  rare  plants  which 
are  only  to  be  found  within  its  boundaries.  At  Roscofl 
may  be  found  Amaryllis  sarniensis,  Herb.,  a  plant 
which  was  imported  from  Japan  a  long  time  ago,  and 
which  has  become  perfectly  acclimatised  in  that 
locality.  A  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mesembryanthemum  edule,  Linn.,  may  also  be  seen 
there.  The  commune  of  Plougastel  is  equally  famous 
for  its  Chili  Strawberries  (Fragaria  chilensis,  Ehrh.)) 
which  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  A 
pretty  Composite,  Helichrysum  fcetidum,  Gsert.,  also 
a  native  of  the  Cape,  has  flourished  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  coast  between  Brest  and  Le  Goulet  since 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  Oenothera  stricta, 
Ledeb.,  increases  more  and  more  on  the  old  walls  of 
the  port  and  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town  ;  and 
Gnaphalium  undulatum,  Linn  ,  is  constantly  found  on 
the  sands  and  heaths  bordering  the  shore  of  the 
Channel  between  Lannilis  and  Cherbourg. 

Leaving  imported  plants,  and  considering  indigenous 
plants,  we  find  some  not  less  interesting.  Thus  in 
the  adjacent  isle  of  Crozon  we  find  the  magnificent 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Lois.,  with  its  flowers 
of  purplish  blue,  which  certainly  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  any  amateur's  garden.  The  shores  and 
heaths  of  the  Elorn,  between  Kerhuon  and  Lander- 
neau,  serve  as  a  retreat  for  Cistus  birsutus,  Lamk., 
which  is  to  be   found   in  no  other  place  in  France. 


Finally  in  the  islands  of  Glenans,  near  Concarneau, 
IS  to  be  found  Narcissus  calathinus,  Linn.  (N".  reflexus, 
Lois.)  a  pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  coveted  by 
amateurs  and  botanists,  which  rebels  against  cultiva- 
tion and  threatens  to  disappear  some  day  from  the 
flora  of  France  and  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

It  was  M.  Bonnemaison,  an  apothecary  of  Qaimper 
and  a  distinguished  botanist,  who  first  discovered  it,  be- 
tween 1805  to  1810  J  since  that  time  several  botanists 
have  seen  it.  They  are  M.  J'  Gay,  in  September, 
1S47,  M.  Fienon,  de  Lyon,  April  6,  1S63,*  M. 
Ducolombier,  the  inspector  of  the  telegraph.',  in  1866, 
and  who  first  gave  us  information  concerning  it,  and 
M.  Besnou,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Avranches,  who  wished  to  accompany  us  to  that 
locality  in  May,  1869.  According  to  the  information 
rendered  by  theinhabitants,  this  Narcissus  was  formerly 
more  abundant  than  it  is  now.  It  had  existed  in  the 
itle  of  Penfret.  M,  le  Men,  keeper  of  the  records  of 
the  department,  stated  that  he  had  met  with  it  in  the 
i.-.land  of  Drenec,  but  the  increase  of  the  population 
and  of  the  industries  have  no  doubt  much  contributed 
to  exterminate  the  species,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  construction  of  weirs,  &c.,  will  cause  it  to  dis- 
appear from  here  also.  The  St.  Nicholas  island  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Glenans  isles  on  which  we  have 
found  N,  calathinus  j  it  grows  on  a  sandy  mound, 
which  runs  in  a  N.  by  N.  W.  direction,  nearly 
6  or  7  metres  from  the  sea  coast,  and  covers  a  space 
nearly  50  metres  long  and  about  10  wide.  The 
mound  is  formed  of  light,  black,  gravelly  soil, 
covered  with  rather  thick  herbage,  partly  composed 
of  Festuca  duriuscula,  Linn.f  Two  other  rare  plants 
among  our  flora  of  FinistciC  may  be  seen  with 
Narcissus  calathinus  :  these  are,  Omphalodes  littoralis, 
Mut.  ;  Leontodon  bulbosum,  Linn.  ;  and  Scilla 
nutans,  Sm.  ;  and  this  is  about  al'. 

The  appearance  and  elegance  of  the  flowers  of  this 
little  Amaryllid  remind  one  of  a  Cyclamen,  and  have 
ir.duced  several  horticulturalists  and  amateurs  to  try  to 
cultivate  them,  but  they  have  never  succeeded.  M. 
Paugam,  Sen.,  a  horticulturalist  at  Qaimper,  and  a 
friend  of  Bonnemaison,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  attempt  this  culture,  but  without  succes?.  Ashe 
generally  raised  his  bulbs  In  the  open  air,  the  plants 
flowered  the  first  year,  but  entirely  disappeared  the 
next.  M.  Paugam,  jun.,  afterwards  tried  to  cultivate 
them  in  pots  in  a  temperate  greenhouse.  By  this 
means  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  bulbs  for  two  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  all  perished.  M.  J. 
Gay  states  that  he  also  had  raised  them,  and  seen  them 
bloom  at  Paris  for  several  years,  and  that  then  they 
had  died.  The  first  time  we  cultivated  them  we  were 
not  more  fortunate  than  our  friends  at  Qaimper  and 
Paris  ;  we  raised  ten  bulbs  in  the  open  air,  which 
were  not  to  be  seen  the  following  spring  \X  another 
ten  were  placed  in  pots  under  a  frame  :  these  last 
bulbs  blossomed  and  died  immediately.  Out  of 
fifteen  flowers  produced  by  these  plants  five  or  six 
ripened  their  seeds,  which  were  sown  as  soon  as  they 
were  gathered  in  little  pots  and  placed  in  a  frame. 
These  seeds  germinated  in  the  following  spring,  and 
the  plants  were  pricked  out  in  August,  after  the  leaves 
had  dried  up.  The  second  year  all  care  was  taken  to 
water  them  ;  the  third,  in  1S70,  they  had  nearly  all 
produced  one  flower,  after  which  they  were  separated 
and  repotted  the  same  year. 

In  1S71  the  bulbs,  which  did  not  bloom  the  pre- 
ceding year,  bloomed  in  their  turn ;  those  which  had 
already  produced  one  flower  produced  two,  and  even 
three,  and  gave  ripe  seeds  abundantly.  In  1S72  all 
flowered  plentifully,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
strongest  began  to  disappear  without  making  many 
suckers.  Nevertheless,  some  had  one  or  two  small 
ones,  which  were  planted,  but  without  any  good 
results. 

In  1872  one  of  our  friends,  M.  Delachienne,  the 
surveyor  of  bridges  and  roads,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Glenans  Islands  to  construct  weirs  for  the  reception 
of  crustaceans,  brought  us  some  fresh  specimens  of 
Narcissus  calathinus.  This  time  he  took  large 
clods  of  earth  full  of  bulb?,  and  placed  them  in 
baskets,  to  avoid  waste  during  the  journey.  We 
placed  these  clods  in  similar  earth,  taking  all  possible 
precautions.  We  placed  them  in  a  sheltered  nook, 
but  fully  exposed  them  to  the  sun.  The  following 
year  some  of  the  bulbs  bloomed,  but  the  second  year 
all  had  again  disappeared. 

At  the  time  of  our  journey  to  St.  Nicholas  Island, 

*  See  Bull.  dclaSoc.  Botan.  de  Fiance,  vol.  x.,  p.  187. 

t  Cronuin,  Floriile  du  Finisthre ,  p.  204. 

X  Bull,  de  la  Sac.  Botan.  de  France,  vol.  .v,  p.  191. 
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in  lS6g,  we  carefully  examined  the  soil  and  situation. 
We  noticed  that  this  Narcissus  did  not  grow  in  the 
same  way  as  do  the  majority  of  species  of  this 
beautiful  genus — that  is  to  say,  in  tufts  consisting  of 
several  bulbs,  which  generally  produce  sheaves  of 
leaves  and  fl  jwers  in  the  fields  where  they  grow.  This 
one,  on  the  contrary,  was  found  scattered  here  and 
there  among  the  grass  ;  one  scarcely  ever  finds  two 
or  three  plants  of  the  same  size  together.  This  proves 
that  this  plant  makes  few  oft'^ets,  that  it  increases  most 
often  by  seeds  which  it  produces  abundantly,  that  each 
bulb  dies  after  a  certain  time,  and  that  those  planted 
hitherto  by  amateurs  have  been  adult  bulbs ;  and, 
moreover,  it  seems  that  the  reason  why  this  species 
has  not  been  cultivated  successfully  is  that  no  one  has 
paid  any  at  tention  to  the  seeds. 

We  do  not  intend  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
botanical  characteristics;*  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  season  of  flowering  is  at  the  same  time  as  at  Brest, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  as  in  the  Glenans  Islands, 
about  April  S  to  20,  and  that  we  have  never  proved 
any  modifications  of  the  flower  or  any  varieties  of  the 
species. 

To  judge  by  our  experience,  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
regards  the  culture  of  this  Narcissus  only  seedling  plants 
have  flourished.  This  is  how  it  is  cultivated  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Brest.  For  the  culture  of  the  seeds, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  bulbs,  soil  is  mixed  as 
follows: — One-fourth  of  gravelly  soil,  one-fourth  of 
fine  white  rivers  and,  or  sea  sand,  that  has  long  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  one-half  of  fresh  light  earth, 
the  whole  being  well  mixed  and  sifted.  We  have 
said  that  only  the  seeds  have  any  chance  of  success  ; 
we  cultivate  them  according  to  the  following  method  : 
— As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  they  are  col- 
lected and  sown  in  little  pots  of  3—4  inches  in 
diameter  across  the  top  in  earthenware  pans,  or  any- 
thing porous.  Great  care  is  taken  that  the  drainage 
should  be  good.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown  they 
are  lightly  covered  with  fine  earth,  watered,  and 
placed  in  a  frame  near  the  glass.  These  seeds  germi- 
nate in  the  following  spring,  and  in  August,  when  the 
leaves  and  the  earth  are  dry,  the  pots  are  emptied  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  the  clod  of  earth  crushed,  and  the 
little  bulbs  taken  out  with  great  care.  They  are  then 
pricked  out,  that  is,  placed  by  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  at  a  time  in  pots  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
seeds  were  raised  ;  fresh  soil  is  given  them,  and  they 
are  planted  a  little  deeper,  so  that  when  they  are 
watered  they  are  not  uncovered.  The  second  year 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  water  them  well 
while  they  are  growing  ;  the  third  year  they  are  again 
repotted,  the  small  ones  to  the  number  of  ten  in  each 
pot,  the  larger  to  five.  They  are  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  under  a  frame,  and  in  the  following 
spring  they  produce  their  first  flower.  The  second 
year  they  are  in  all  their  beauty,  each  stem  bearing 
two,  three,  or  even  four  flowers  ;  the  third  year  they 
begin  to  decline,  and  by  the  next  year  they  have 
nearly  all  disappeared  ;  or,  if  any  offshoots  remain, 
they  are  poor  and  weak,  and  unworthy  of  notice. 

lo  spite  of  Narcissus  calathinus  bemg  a  wild  plant, 
the  cool  greenhouse  or  the  frame  (with  Ixias)  are  indis- 
pensible  to  it  ;  it  dislikes  cold  and  damp  ;  bo  that  it 
should  not  be  watered  during  the  period  of  repose. 
This  plant  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  locality  that  has 
the  same  characteristics:  Scilla  verna,  Huds.,  Diotis 
candidissima,  Desf ,  which  grow  on  our  coast,  require 
a  greenhouse  in  order  to  flourish  in  the  botanic 
garden. t  Perhaps  in  Holland,  the  country /,?;- eUtW- 
lence  for  the  culture  of  flowering  bulbs,  this  plant 
would  have  more  chance  of  succeeding  and  giving 
satisfactory  results.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual diminution  of  this  Narcissus  in  the  Glenans 
Islands,  attempts  at  plantations  of  seeds  were  made 
by  us  in  Beniguet  Island  In  1871,  in  the  hope  of 
acclimatising  the  plant  at  this  place.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  do  not  know  the  results,  as  the  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  this  knowledge  are  very  rare,  and 
the  expenses  heavy.  J.  Blanchani^  in  the  ^^ Revue 
Horticole"  See  also  GarU.  Chron.^  vol.  I,  n.s.,  p,  176. 


A  MONOTONE   OF  FLOWERS. 

While  artistic  gardening  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  and  the  contrasting  or  blending  of 
colours  with  a  view  to  effect  is  gaining  increased 
attention,  while  the  art  of  dinner-table  decoration  is 
becoming  a  special  study,  encouraged  by  handsome 
prizes  at  every  flower  show,  and  while  windows 
receive  a  no  mean  share  of  the  gardener's  attention, 
the  homely  yet  pleasing  and  beautifying  custom  of 
placing  vase  bouquets  in  rooms  is  becoming  neglected. 


See  for  these  particulars,  Loiscleur,  Rtxherches  snr  /ci 
Narciitii  iiuliguu's,  p.  43,  1810;  Dc  Candollc,  Ft.  Fr.,  vol,  v.. 
p.  324  ;  Greiiier  ct  Godron,  Ft.  dc  France,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  2C1  ; 
Lloyd,  Ft.  d£  VOueil.  3d  edit.,  p,  342. 

t  See  ihc  Idler  oi  M.  Ch.  ThiObaul,  ISuli.  dc  la  Soc.  Boiaii. 
at  France,  vol.  xxii,,  p.  3^. 


The  epergne  and  the  button-hole  have  each  had  a 
full  share  of  consideration  ;  the  introduction  and 
arran^^ement  of  flowers  at  feasts  has  been  discussed  in 
every  paper,  and  the  wearing  of  a  button-hole 
bouquet  been  pressed  upon  the  ruder  sex  as  only  a  fit 
and  proper  encouragement  to  industry  ;  but  the  latter 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  individual  and  personal  affair  only, 
while  to  effect  the  former  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
have  the  very  choicest  flowers,  but  a  wealth  of  glass 
and  silver  as  well — appendages  of  luxury  not  lo  be 
found  in  every  middle-class  dwelling,  while  chimney- 
vases  full  of  flowers  and  bouquets  on  tables  and 
brackets  are  every  day  matters,  interesting  to  all,  for 
they  beautify  home  for  those  who  live  in  it.  Flowers 
of  all  descriptions  are  as  fitting  an  ornament  in  the 
house-place  of  the  cottager,  as  in  the  salon  of  the 
Duke ;  they  impart  an  air  of  refinement  to  every  room 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  their  tasteful  arrange- 
ment should  receive  a  due  amount  of  care. 

There  are  bouquets  and  bouquets  :  an  intuitive  per- 
ception and  love  of  the  beautiful  will  create  a  belter 
effect  with  a  few  sprays  of  bloom  than  could  be 
obtained  from  basket-loads  of  flowers  unskilfully 
disposed. 

Some  persons  appear  to  be  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  knack  of  tasteful  arrangement  ;  such  indeed 
is  the  case  with  the  Parisian  bouqudicns.  "Every 
Frenchwoman  knows  how  to  convey  a  meaning  to  a 
few  stalks  turned  one  round  the  other,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  the  peasant  girl  binding  wild  flowerets,  the 
young  nun  with  Snowdrops  for  the  convent  altar,  the 
Duchess  with  Violets,  so  displaying  the  imperial  purple 
that  her  political  opinions  shall  be  conspicuous ;  or  the 
Legitimist  with  a  vase  in  which  Fleurs-de-lys  stand  up 
right  royally."  Others,  with  as  great  a  love  for  flowers, 
blunder  on  from  day  to  day,  never  getting  beyond  the 
idea  which  is  comprised  in  the  expression  a  'posy  " 
for  the  table.  In  our  younger  days  this  posy  was  to 
be  seen  quite  fresh  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  every 
house.  The  posies,  all  of  one  pattern,  and  two,  or  at 
most  three,  varieties  of  flower,  were  culled  from  farm* 
house  and  cottage  garden,  and  were  brought,  along 
with  the  weekly  complement  of  poultry  and  butter,  to 
market.  As  was  to  be  expected,  but  little  diversity 
marked  their  appearance,  the  flowers  only  changing 
with  the  seasons  ;  but  no  matter  what  the  blossoms 
— Primroses  and  Gillyflowers  in  spring,  Pinks  and 
R'jses  in  summer,  or  great  staring  red  and  yellow 
Dahlias  in  autumn — it  was  de  rigueur  that  every  nose- 
gay had  a  "backing"  of  green — Box  as  a  rule,  but 
sometimes  Laurel,  Laurustinus,  Privet,  Southern- 
wood— anything,  in  fact,  which  happened  to  be  plen- 
tiful and  handy  j  the  great  art  seemingly  being  to  make 
up  the  greatest  amount  of  foliage  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  flowers.  Almost  Hat,  and  of  a  fan-like  form, 
these  bouquets  were  purchased  by  every  housewife 
in  the  town.  In  the  North  of  England  in  those  days 
all  women,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  attended  the 
great  Saturday  market ;  the  Metropolitan  custom  of 
sending  round  for  orders,  &c. ,  did  not  then  prevail ; 
every  housewife  did  her  own  shopping,  and,  whether 
her  stores  were  taken  home  in  a  carriage,  or  borne  in  a 
capacious  basket  on  her  own  strong  arm,  the  posy  was 
never  forgotten  ;  it  crowned  the  day's  purchases,  and 
at  home  was  placed,  in  the  grim  and  inartistic  form  in 
which  it  was  sold,  in  some  ornamental  receptacle, 
where  it  remained  until  replaced  by  a  fresh  bunch  of 
flowers  the  following  week. 

In  all  our  large  towns  at  the  present  day  the 
bouqitcti'crc  follows  a  recognised  calling.  At  the  time 
referred  to  she  was  unknown,  save  in  two  or  three 
large  establishments  in  the  metropolis ;  indeed,  so 
little  was  the  art  of  domestic  floral  embellishment 
understood  or  appreciated  that  the  posy  afore- 
mentioned was  as  often  the  only  expression  of  a  love 
of  flowers  in  the  sitting-room  as  it  was  in  the  kitchen. 
Mistress  and  maid  both  liked  fresh  blossoms,  both 
were  equally  at  a  loss  how  to  evolve  the  largest 
amount  of  grace  and  beauty  out  of  their  weekly  nose- 
gay. Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  changed  all 
this  ;  growing  plants  and  cut  flowers  are  the  ordi- 
nary and  daily  ornaments  of  almost  every  home,  and 
with  a  wider  distribution  of  their  beauty  a  better  taste 
in  their  arrangement  has  arisen.  In  the  same  station 
of  life  at  the  present  time  at  least  one  member  of  a 
household  will  know  how  to  place  flowers  and  foliage 
lightly  and  gracefully  in  vase  or  bowl  ;  a  leaf  here,  a 
blossom  there,  a  spray  of  Fern  or  pendent  flower  will 
impart  a  charm  to  the  arrangement  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  from  any  number  of  the 
choicest  flowers  lumped  together  without  any  regard 
to  a  pleasing  artistic  effect. 


In  recalling  old  times  and  old  customs  we  have 
wandered  from  the  subject-matter  of  our  paper,  and 
in  case  the  title  ' ''  A  Monotone  of  Flowers  "  may  prove 
a  little  incomprehensible,  we  proceed  to  explain  it  at 
once.  By  a  monotone  of  flowers  we  wish  to  express 
the  arranging  of  flowers  all  of  the  one  colour,  but  of 
all  shades  of  that  colour,  and  should  our  use  of  words 
he  considered  out  of  keeping  we  shield  ourselves 
under  the  plea  of  precedent ;  we  have  seen  certain 
pictures  catalogued  as  symphonies  in  grey,  and 
harmonies  in  red  and  yellow,  and  when  great 
artists  thus  employ  words  to  express  their  mean- 
ing, we,  humbly  following  in  their  footsteps,  do 
the  same. 

Accident  first  taught  us  the  chaste  beauty  of  a 
monotone  of  flowers.  Gathering  some  ordinary  garden 
blossoms  for  indoor  decoration,  we  were  struck  by 
the  gorgeous  loveliness  of  a  handful  of  Nasturtiums, 
and  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  using  these  flowers 
and  a  little  foliage  alone.  The  blossoms  were  in 
profusion  and  furnished  every  tint  of  yellow,  from  the 
palest  lemon  to  the  deepest  orange ;  some  were 
blotched  on  the  petals  with  a  dark  crimson  patch, 
others  of  a  self-colour  were  almost  scarlet,  others 
again  pure  uns'reaked  maize  colour,  some  a  deep 
orange-brown,  almost  black  at  the  base  of  the  petals  j 
the  varieties  indeed  were  too  numerous  to  remember, 
but  one  streaked  red  and  yellow  was  quite 
novel,  and  so  strikingly  dibtinct  that  we  chris- 
tened it  Tiger.  Gathering  a  large  basketful 
of  flowers,  we  made  choice  of  a  large  blue  and  white 
china  bowl  of  a  Japanese  pattern,  cranes  fl>'ing  over 
impossible  mountains.  In  this  bowl  we  placed  an 
ordinary  common  glass  goblet,  and  filling  each  with 
water,  filled  both  with  flowers.  The  effect  was  fine, 
and  to  soften  the  gorgeousness  of  such  a  brilliant 
mass  three  or  four  sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern  were 
placed  in  the  goblet,  and  allowed  to  droop  over  some 
of  the  lower  flowers.  It  was  necessary  to  arrange  the 
blooms  very  lightly.  When  completed  the  pyramid 
was  magnificent ;  so  much,  indeed,  did  it  brighten  up 
the  room  and  centre  attention  upon  its  beauty,  that 
again,  following  the  example  of  artists,  who,  to  avoid 
a  too  glaring  effect  of  one  colour,  place  the  same  in 
minor  quantities  in  another  part  of  their  picture,  we 
arranged  the  same  flowers  in  smaller  vases  on  chimney- 
piece  and  side-table,  and  found  our  "monotone  of 
flowers"  a  perfect  success.  The  dull  corners  of  the 
room  were  positively  lit  up  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
blossoms,  which  came  out  in  strong  relief  against  the 
delicate  pale  drab,  which  was  the  prevailing  tint  of 
the  walls. 

In  makmg  choice  of  flowers,  the  aspect  of  the  room 
might  be  taken  into  consideration.  Roses  would  look 
superb,  and  impart  a  warm  tone  to  a  dull  apartment, 
as  did  the  Nasturtiums  ;  while  a  room  open  to  much 
sunlight  might  have  freshness  and  coolness  suggested 
by  a  monotone  of  flowers  in  all  the  various  shades  of 
blue,    yane  Jerrold. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Ampelopsis  tricuspidata,  BeJg.  Hortic.y  1877, 
t.  II. — The  plant,  generally  known  as  A.  Veitchii, 
deservedly  esteemed  for  its  neat  foliage,  hardihood, 
and  power  of  attaching  itself  to  walls  without  the 
aid  of  nails.  Out-of-doors  the  leaves  are  small,  but 
when  grown  under  glass,  as  in  the  temperate-house 
at  Kew,  the  leaves  become  very  large  and  coarse. 

Begonia  Davisii,  Hook,  fil.,  Bclg.  Ilortic.,  1S77, 
t.  12. — An  acknowledged  reproduction  from  the 
Botanical  Magazine^  t.  6252. 

Diantiius  glacialis,  floral  Afaj^.^  t.  26S. — A 
charming,  slow-growing  alpine,  with  short  linear 
leaves  and  relatively  large  rose-lilac  flowers.  It  is  a 
veritable  gem,  but  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture. 

HouLLETiA  ncTA,  Rchb.  f.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6305. 
— A  New  Granadan  species,  figured  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Bishop  Sumner,  at  Farnham  Castle. 
The  pseudobulbs  are  ovate-lanceolate,  giving  off 
long-stalked,  broadly  lanceolate,  plicate  leaves.  The 
racemes  of  flowers  aie  given  off  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulb,  each  flower  being  3. J  inches  in  diameter, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  sepals  and  petals,  of  a  yellowish 
colour  outside,  brown  and  barred  on  the  inner  surface. 
The  lip  is  shorter  than  the  lateral  petals,  jointed  in 
the  middle,  and  provided  with  two  recurved  horns. 

Iris  speculatkix,  Hance,  Bot.  /lA/.v.,  t.  6jo6.— 
A  native  of  Hong-Kong,  with  linear,  grassy  leaves 
springing  from  a  thick,  creeping  rootstock.  Flowers 
about  2  inches  diameter  ;  "  falls  "  lilac-coloured,  with 
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a  central  yellow  spot,  bordered  with  a  deep  purple 
margin.     Flowered  at  Kew  in  April. 

Massangea  jiusaica,  E.  Morr.,  Belg.  Hortic, 
1877,  t.  8—9. — This  is  the  plant  Itnown  in  gardens 
as  Tillandsia  musaica,  but  which  has  been  considered 
by  M.  Morren  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  close  heads  on  an  erect 
scape,  provided  with  scarlet  bracts.  The  calyx  is 
brownish,  ivory-white  at  the  apex,  the  corolla  is  snow- 
white. 

Tillandsia  usneoides,  Linn.,  Bol.  Mag., 
t.  6309.— A  very  interesting  plant,  having  more  the 
appearance  of  a  moss  or  a  lichen  than  of  a  flowering 
plant.  In  its  native  country.  Tropical  America,  it 
grows  on  trees  in  the  shape  of  long,  intricately  branch- 
ing, slender  threads,  covered  with  small  silvery  scales, 
whence  the  name  "  Old  Man's  Beard."  Though 
often  introduced  as  a  packing  material,  it  has  rarely 
flowered  in  our  stoves.  The  present  plant  flowered 
at  Kew  in  the  spring. 

TULIPA  undulatifolia,  Boiss.,  Bot.  Mag,, 
t.  630S. — A  species  introduced  from  Smyrna  by  Mr. 
Elwes,  and  which  flowered  at  Kew  in  May.  The 
glaucous  leaves  are  wavy  at  the  margin.  The  flowers 
are  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  narrow,  lanceo- 
late, perianth  segments  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
each  marked  at  the  base  with  a  purple  spot  edged 
with  yellow. 


TESTING   SEEDS. 

The  sample  of  the  seed  to  be  examined  is  taken 
from  the  barrel  or  bag,  with  instruments  made  for  the 
purpose,  or  in  such  other  way  as  to  secure  a  perfect 
average  sample.  This,  when  brought  to  the  laboratory, 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  small  part  of  it  withdrawn, 
with  very  special  precautions  to  ensure  its  represent- 
ing the  average  quality  of  the  whole.  This  portion, 
from  2  to  15  grammes  (y^  to  ij  02.),  according  to  the 
kind  of  seed,  is  next  carefully  made,  and  then  picked 
over  by  the  examiner,  seed  by  seed,  with  the  aid  of 
magnifying  glasses  and  other  instruments  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Each  seed  passes  under  the  eye — the 
genuine  seeds,  those  corresponding  with  the  label 
under  which  they  were  sold,  are  put  by  themselves  in 
one  place,  and  the  foreign  matters,  whether  seeds, 
chaff,  dust,  or  sand,  in  another.  The  pure  seeds  are 
weighed  by  themselves,  and  the  impurities  also. 

In  this  way  we  learn  the  percentage  of  pure  seed. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  take  4  grammes  of  seed, 
and  find,  after  picking  it  over,  i  gramme  of  impurities, 
and  3  grammes  of  pure  seed.  We  make  then  the 
proportions,  4:3::  100  :  75,  i.e.^  our  sample  con- 
tains 75  per  cent,  of  pure  seed,  and  25  per  cent,  of 
impurities.  The  foreign  seeds  are  examined  botanic- 
ally,  to  see  if  there  are  among  them  any  which  would 
produce  parasitic  plants  or  weeds  poisonous  to  cattle. 
If  there  are,  such  an  article  should  be  at  once  rejected 
by  the  farmer.  The  germinating  power  of  the  pure 
seeds  is  next  ascertained,  as  follows  :  Two  lots  of 
200  seeds  each  are  carefully  counted  out,  and,  after 
being  weighed,  are  allowed  to  soak  in  distilled  water 
twenty-four  hours,  They  are  then  transferred,  the 
one  lot  to  an  apparatus  of  porous  earthenware,  the 
other  to  a  wrapper  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  figures  herewith  {fig.  55,  56)  represent  Dr. 
Nobbe's  apparatus  for  testing  the  sprouting  power  of 
seeds.  It  is  made  of  burnt  clay  or  earthenware,  and 
consists  of  two  parts — the  base  and  cover.  The  base  is 
about  8  inches  square,  and  has  in  the  middle  a  circular 
depression,  about  4  inches  wide  and  \  inch  deep,  which 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  seeds.  Around  this 
"germinating  bed,"  as  it  is  called,  runs  a  canal,  a 
little  over  an  inch  deep,  for  water,  which  soaks  through 
the  porous  material,  and  keeps  the  seeds  moist.  The 
base  is  glazed  on  the  bottom,  and  part  way  up  the 
sides,  to  prevent  the  water  running  through  and  wet- 
ting the  support  on  which  the  apparatus  rests.  The 
cover  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  base,  and  fits  over 
it  like  an  ordinary  paper-box  cover.  In  order  to  allow 
circulation  of  air  through  the  apparatus,  the  cover  is 
somewhat  wider  than  the  base,  and  each  interior 
corner  is  provided  with  a  projection.  It  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  closing  down  tight  upon  the  base,  and 
room  is  left  on  all  sides  for  free  movement  of  the  air. 
A  small  aperture  is  left  in  the  top  of  the  cover,  in 
which  a  thermometer  may  be  inserted,  if  desired,  for 
determining  the  temperature. 

Supposing  now  that  the  seeds  have  been  counted 
out,  as  above  mentioned,  in  two  lots  of  200  each, 
soaked,  and  one  lot  put  into  the  moistened  paper. 
The  other  lot  is  laid  in  the  germinating  bed  of  the 


apparatus,  which  is  kept  moist  by  the  water  in  the 
surrounding  canal,  the  cover  is  put  on,  and  the  whole 
set  in  a  convenient  place,  where  the  temperature  is  fit 
for  the  germination  of  the  seeds.  From  time  to  time 
the  cover  is  taken  off,  the  seeds  are  examined,  and 
those  which  have  germinated  are  removed.  The  date 
of  each  counting,  and  the  number  which  have  germi- 
nated, are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  in  most 
cases,  the  trial  is  concluded.  The  number  which  have 
sprouted,  all  told,  is  found,  and  to  it  is  added  one- 
third  of  the  number  which  have  remained  sound 
during  the  experiment,  and  yet  show  no  disposition  to 
sprout.  The  number  is  divided  by  two,  and  the 
quotient  taken  as  the  number  of  seeds  in  100,  ;>.,  the 
percentage  which  will  sprout.  The  object  in  making 
two  sprouting  trials,  one  with  the  apparatus  and  one 
with  the  paper,  is  to  provide  a  check  on  any  possible 


Fig.  35.— nobbe's  seed-testing  apparatus  :  base. 

mistake,  which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  single 
experiment. 

As  was  said,  these  400  seeds  were  weighed  previous 
to  the  sprouting  trial.  From  this  we  calculate  the 
weight  of  1000  kernels.  This  is  not  an  unimportant 
item  in  judging  of  the  good  quality  of  the  seed. 
Heavier  seed,  other  things  being  equal,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  light  seed. 

From  the  percentage  of  pure  seed  in  the  sample, 
and  the  percentage  of  pure  seed  capable  of  germina- 
tion, we  calculate  the  "agricultural  value,"  which 
expresses  the  percentage,  or  proportion  by  weight  of 
the  sample,  which  may  be  expected  to  furnish  plants 
of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  label. 

The  report  returned  to  the  persons  sending  in  the 
sample  will  run  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
example  : — 

The  following  is  the  result  of  examination  of  Tri- 


Y\o,  56.— nobbe's  seed-testing  apparatus  :  covek. 

folium  pratense— red  Clover,  received  March  21,  1S77, 
from  John  Smith,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Pure  seed  . .         • . 
Impurities''  . .  . .  .  ■ 

Pure  seed  capable  of  sprouting 
Agricultural  value 
One  thousand  seeds  weigh 


94.3  per  cent. 
5-7 


83.9 
1,59  grammes 


The  seed  is  accordingly  of  good  quality. 

As  was  said  last  month,  the  tests  made  at  our 
laboratory  indicate  a  remarkably  favourable  condition 
of  the  seeds  sold  in  our  markets,  as  to  purity  and 
vitality.  But  our  examinations  have  not  been  ex- 
tensive enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  general  state  of  the  seed  market,  and  where  there 
is  so  much  of  opportunity  for  both  innocent  and  wilful 
wrongdoing,  a  check  must  always  be  valuable.  The 
interest  is  of  too  vast  importance  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  to  be  neglected. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  about  the  germinating  appa- 
ratus above  described,  and  particularly  to  invite  the 
careful  attention  of  sellers  and  users  of  seeds  to  its 
merits.     All  of  the  methods  commonly  employed  for 

^   Consisting  ot  chaff,  broken  seeds,  and  a  little  Swedish 
I    Clover — T.  hybridum 


testing  the  sprouting  power  of  seeds  are  open 
to  more  or  less  objection  in  one  way  or  another. 
When  sand  or  earth  is  used,  aside  from  the  danger 
of  presence  of  foreign  seeds,  and  of  improper 
covering,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform 
and  fit  degree  of  moisture,  while  the  process  of  ger- 
mination cannot  be  watched  without  disturbing  the 
seed.  When  paper  or  cloth  is  used,  the  seeds  are 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  or  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  or  surrounding  materials,  in  such  way  as  to  do 
injury,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  covering  will  be 
allowed  to  get  so  moist  as  to  exclude  access  of  air,  or 
so  dry  as  to  injure  the  germination.  Nobbe's  appa- 
ratus has  all  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  cleanliness, 
and  convenience,  offers  abundant  room  for  spreading 
out  the  seeds,  so  that  they  will  not  come  in  contact, 
while  those  that  have  germinated  may  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  others,  provides  for  the  entire 
exclusion  of  light,  plentiful  access  of  air,  maintenance 
of  a  proper  temperature,  uniform  and  fit  degree  of 
moisture,  and  allows  the  seeds  to  be  examined  at  any 
moment,  and  the  whole  process  of  germination  to  be 
followed  with  the  utmost  convenience,  and  with  no 
danger  of  injury  whatever.  American  Agricidturist. 


The  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London,  &c. 
By  Nathan  Cole.  With  numerous  wood  engravings 
and  geometrical  designs.  Journal  of  Horticulture 
Offtce,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
The  book  before  Bs  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  devoted 
to  the  history  and  mode  of  embellishment  of  the 
London  parks,  and  contains  hints  on  the  propagation 
and  culture  of  the  plants  employed,  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  colours,  &c.  "The  information  con- 
veyed is  thoroughly  practical,  for  it  is  a  record  of  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  the  propagation,  culture,  and  planting  of 
the  flowers  in  the  parks  referred  to."  In  accordance 
with  the  aim  of  the  author,  as  thus  expressed,  the 
sections  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of 
colours  in  flower-beds,  the  mode  of  planting  carpet 
and  other  beds,  are  far  better  than  the  earlier  chapters 
devoted  to  the  history  and  description  of  the  several 
public  parks  and  gardens  round  London.  The 
historical  and  descriptive  portion  is  indeed  written 
without  pretence  of  literary  style  or  research,  and  is 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nay,  scarcely  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago,  it  was  an  accepted  article  of  faith 
that  trees  would  not  grow  in  London,  that  flowers 
were  an  impossibility,  and  gardens  a  delusion.  Yet 
even  at  that  time  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park  bore  testimony  to  the  contrary  ;  the  flower  walk 
in  Kensington  Gardens  was  a  delight  then  as  now, 
and  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  thanks  to  Mr,  Marnock,  were  powerful 
protests  against  the  doctrine  in  question.  Sometime 
afterwards  came  Victoria  Park,  with  its  rich  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  then  the  swamps  and  flats  of 
Battersea  were  made  beautiful  with  undulating 
shrubberies,  belts  of  trees,  serpentine  walk=,  wide 
lawns,  limpid  lakes,  and,  last  not  least,  glades  and 
sheltered  nooks,  where,  thanks  to  John  Gibson,  Palms 
of  stately  outhne,  tree  Ferns,  noble-foliaged  Arads 
and  other  plants,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
were  called  sub-tropical,  luxuriated  as  if  London  and 
its  smoke  were  miles  instead  of  furlongs  away.  Then 
the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  visit  Paris,  and 
frequent  Hyde  Park  in  the  season,  had  their  require- 
ments satibfied,  and  miles  of  flower-beds  decorated  the 
sides  of  Park  Lane  and  other  spots  in  the  Park.  Of 
the  popularity  of  these  flower-beds  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  there  are  too  many  of  them,  the 
colouring  is  often  glaringly  offensive,  and  the  intrinsic 
interest  is  nil.  The  populartaste  wants  educating,  but 
all  the  time  the  public  manifest  a  demand  for  these 
chromatic  aberrations  so  long  will  the  gardeners 
supply  them,  though  the  cost  and  labour  are  great,  and 
the  gardening  skill  and  knowledge  required  but  small. 
An  eye  for  colour  and  a  refined  taste  are,  however, 
required,  and  it  they  were  possessed  as  they  should 
be  the  flower-beds  would  not  only  be  better  arranged, 
but  their  number  would  be  diminished  at  least  one 
half,  and  the  stretches  of  green  turf  and  fine-foliage 
plants  correspondingly  increased.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  garden  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Kensington,  now  that  most  of  the  flower-beds  _ 
are  done  away  with  and  turfed  over,  with  what  they 
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were  a  few  years  ago.  Instead  "of  being  worried  and 
fatigued,  the  eye  now  rests  placidly  on  green  tarf,  and 
one  great  feature  of  a  garden,  "repose,"  is  much 
more  fully  secured. 

The  practical  hints  and  plans  in  the  present  volume 
are  valuable,  but  on  the  whole  the  text  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  illustrations  worse. 

Select  Orchidaceous  Plants.  By  Robert  Warner, 
F.R.H.S.,  F.L.S.;  the  Notes  on  Culture  by  B.  S. 
Williams.  London  :  Reeve  &  Co. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  work  making  its  ppear- 
ance,  in  the  shape  of  the  first  part  of  a  third 
series.  For  an  expensive  publication  like  this,  the 
fact  that  two  series  have  already  been  issued  in  numbers, 
and  a  third  series  commenced,  each  series  making  a 
handsome  volume,  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  work,  and  this  indeed  was  to  have 
been  expected  with  the  talent  and  experience  which 
Mr.  Fitch  brought  to  bear  on  the  artistic  depart- 
ments, and  Mr.  Williams'  practical  experience  re- 
flected in  the  cultural  instructions.  We  could  only 
wish  the  work  appeared  with  more  regularity.  As 
yet  it  has  come  out  by  fits  and  starts,  and  no  one 
knows  when  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  a  number  were  issued,  say  quarterly, 
or  even  half-yearly,  if  the  three  months'  interval  were 
considered  too  brief. 

The  present  part  opens  with  a  plate  of  Lxlia  War- 
neri  (t.  i),  a  fine  plant,  which  is  regarded  as  belong- 
ing botanically  to  a  distinct  section  of  L.  elegans, 
verging  towards  L.  purpurata.  The  figure  more 
nearly  resembles  the  latter,  the  flowers  bein^  large, 
almost  white,  with  a  very  rich  purple  lip.  It  appears 
to  have  been  imported  by  JMr.  Warner  direct  from 
Brazil,  and  about  the  same  time  as,  or  along  with, 
L.  gigintea.  Vanda  teres  Andersoni  (t.  2)  is  a 
splendid  form  of  this  fine  Orchid,  standing  out  as  a 
freer  bloomer,  with  the  racemes  larger,  and  the 
flowers  richer  and  brighter  in  colour  than  those 
of  the  type.  This  was  figured  from  a  plant  in  Mr. 
Williams'  collection,  which,  though  of  compara- 
tively small  size — only  2  feet  high — produces  flowers 
every  year,  thus  proving  itself  to  be  a  free-bloomer, 
"which  Vanda  teres  is  not,  since  it  has  to  grow 
several  feet  before  it  shows  any  signs  of  producing 
blossoms."  The  remaining  subject  is  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  (t.  3),  of  which  the  two  forms — that  with 
the  longer  leaf  and  brighter  flower,  and  that  with  the 
shorter  leaf  and  darker  flower — both  well-known  to 
cultivator?,  are  beautifully  represented.  The  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  S.  grandiflora  and  S.  coccinea  are 
sometimes  given  to  these  two  forms  ;  and  Mr.  Warner 
adds  :— "  There  are  several  other  varieties,  but  those 
figured  are  amongst  the  best  we  have  seen."  The 
fact  begins  to  be  appreciated  that  Orchids,  like  other 
plants,  are  propagated  by  seed  when  in  the  wild  state, 
and  that  consequently  a  certiin  amount  of  variation 
— less  or  more,  often  more  than  less— will  certainly 
appear  amongst  the  imported  plants. 


Der  Obstbau  im  Deutschen  Reiche  und  der 
Ausfall  der  Obsternte  im  Jahre  1876.  Von 
Dr.  Karl  Koch.  (Fruit  Culture  in  the  German 
Empire  and  the  Fruit  Crops  of  the  Year  1S76.) 
Berlin,  1877. 

We  have  received  a  reprint  of  this  report,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  MonatsJu'fU  zur  Statistik  des 
Deutschen  Reiches.  It  is  much  more  complete  than 
any  of  the  preceding  reports,  conjointly  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Koch  and  Dr.  Luca5,  the  well-known  pomolo- 
gists.  This  is  due  to  the  much  fuller  information 
received  from  the  appointed  local  reporters  in  various 
district?.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  forty-four  closely- 
printed  quarto  pages.  It  is  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Ofilice  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  fruit 
culture  generally,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  varie- 
ties  in  particular.  Nearly  thirty  pages  are  taken  up 
with  the  reports  furnished  from  twenty-seven  different 
province?,  duchies,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  represented 
by  several  districts.  These  reports  relate  to  the  con- 
dition of  fruit  culture  in  the  several  districts,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  fruit  crops.  Following  them  is  a 
summary  of  the  principal  features  of  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  taken  at  various  meteorological 
Stations,  and  the  latter  part  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  crops  actually  obtained  of  diflerent 
varieties  of  diverse  fruits,  with  some  statistics  relating 
to  exports,  &c.     As  there  is  no  general  summary,  we 


are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention 
to  this  valuable  and  interesting  account  of  fruit  culture 
in  Germany.  Any  one  interested  in  this  particular 
question  will  find  in  it  an  immense  amount  of  curious 
and  instructive  information. 


Books  Received. — Scotch  Live  Stock,  by  James 
Bruce  (Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.). — The  Colorado 
Beetle,  by  Charles  V.  Riley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons). — The  Colorado  Beetle,  by  Dr,  Andrew 
Wilson  (W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston). 


Jforeip  Comspnbence. 

Carroll  City,  Iowa  :  The  Colorado  Beeele.—l 
have  been  much  interested  in  reading  several  articles  in 
your  late  numbers  on  the  Colorado  beetle  (commonly 
called  here  in  America  the  Potato  bug).  I  have  had  to 
contend  with  them  for  the|past  eight  years,  and  can  give 
a  little  practical  experience  on  them.  About  seven 
years  ago  they  first  made  their  appearance  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  in  some  numbers,  and  were 
shown  as  specimens  of  some  strange  beetle.  The  next 
year  they  appeared  quite  numerous,  and  we  had  to 
adopt  measures  to  destroy  them  ;  some  tried  hand- 
picking,  others  used  Paris-green  in  diflerent  ways. 
Some  mixed  i  lb.  of  Paris-green  to  14  lb.  of  fine 
shorts,  others  the  same  quantity  of  fine  ashes  or 
plaster.  It  must  be  very  carefully  mixed.  We  then 
took  it  to  the  field  or  garden  at  early  morning.  A 
calm  morning  should  be  selected,  and  while  the  dew 
is  on  the  Potato  tops.  We  then  dusted  the  mixture 
over  the  foliage  j  the  beetles  in  eating'the  leaf  partake 
also  of  the  poison,  and  in  a  short  time  they  died.  Some 
mix  the  Paris-green  with  water,  just  sufficient  to  give 
the  water  a  green  tint,  and  water  with  a  fine  water- 
can.  The  beetle  will  also  feed  on  and  destroy  Tomatos 
and  Egg-plants  after  they  have  destroyed  the  Potatos, 
and  will  eat  out  any  Potatos  that  appear  to  be  above- 
ground  and  the  fruit  of  the  Tomato. 

During  the  past  year  I  removed  from  Canada  to 
this  western  part  of  Iowa,  some  S66  miles  west,  and 
here  we  have  the  beetle  in  large  numbers.  We  use 
the  same  means  to  destroy  them  as  in  Canada,  and 
find  it  always  effectual  when  done  in  time,  and  we 
save  our  Potato  crops.  There  should  be  some  means 
used  as  soon  as  the  beetles  appear  to  destroy  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  laying  their  eggs,  as  they  in- 
crease very  fast  if  not  prevented. 

We  do  not  trouble  about  the  Colorado  beetle,  as 
we  can  master  them  with  Paris-green  ;  but  we  have 
at  the  present  time  an  enemy  which  we  cannot  keep 
under.  I  speak  of  the  grasshoppers,  which  have  paid 
us  a  visit  and  destroyed  all  our  garden  crops,  except- 
ing the  green  Peas,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  like. 
No  doubt  Paris-green  would  destroy  them,  but  then 
it  could  not  be  used  on  many  vegetables,  as  it  is  a 
poison,  and  requires  great  care  in  its  use.  The  great 
drawback  to  this  fine  country  is  the  grasshoppers,  and 
no  remedy  that  I  know  can  hold  them  in  check,  ex- 
cepting the  Power  which  controls  the  winds,  and  says 
to  the  troubled  sea.  Peace  !  be  still. 

I  should  feel  it  a  favour  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  give  us  a  remedy  for  the  grasshoppers  through 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle.   J.  Rooke. 


Forestry. 

My  last  article  related  to  diseases  incidental  to  the 
roots  or  underground  part  of  forest  trees,  while  the 
present  is  designed  to  point  out  some  of  those  diseases 
to  which  the  stem  and  branches,  but  particularly  the 
leave?,  are  most  liable.  The  seat  and  root  of  disease, 
whether  in  the  human  body,  the  lower  animal,  or 
vegetable  product,  is  often  very  remote,  secret,  and 
difficult  to  discover— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
effect  is  often  mistaken  for  the  cause,  and  the  skin 
and  foliage  treated  for  diseases  which  lie,  not  on  the 
surface,  but  in  the  interior — not  in  the  skin  and 
foliage,  but  in  the  stomach  and  roots. 

Every  species  of  tree  is  liable  to  some  form  of  dis- 
ease or  accident  from  which  others  are  more  or  less 
exempt  ;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  species  of  tree 
is  liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  diseases  or  acci- 
dents common  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  so  that  in 
plain  language  there  is  no  tree  perfect,  and  probably 
not  a  leaf  upon  the  fairest  and  best  but  is  found  full 
of  blemishes,  blotche?,  eruptions,  defects  or  excesses. 
Without,  however,  entering  the  dark,  deep,  and 
obscure  part  of  the  subject,   we  shall  find  material 


enough  for  the  present  in  what  lies  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  spread  out  before  us.  Plants,  like 
animals,  are  never  wholly  and  entirely  at  rest,  for  while 
one  set  of  organs  is  in  repose  another  is  busy  and 
active.  The  Larch  tree  in  mid-winter  (being  decidu- 
ous) enjoys  a  kind  of  rest,  whicK  the  Scots  Pine  (an 
evergreen)  is  a  stranger  to.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  foliage  of  the  Scots  Pine  and  other  evergreen 
forest  trees  grow  and  develope  long  after  the  Larch 
and  other  deciduous  trees  have  shed  theirs,  and  are 
thus  far  gone  to  rest.  I  have  said  "  thus  far"  because 
it  does  not  follow  that  since  the  leaves  have  fallen  of! 
and  are  gone,  that  the  sap  and  gases  of  the  tree  have 
,  ceased  to  operate  actively.  On  the  contrary,  the  sap 
appears  never  to  be  at  rest  ;  and  the  changes  of 
temperature,  whether  in  soil  or  atmosphere,  instantly 
influence  the  vital  parts  of  the  tree,  and  set  them  in 
motion.  If  we  cut  a  branch  off  a  deciduous  tree  in 
winter,  as  the  Birch  and  Sycamore,  the  watery  sap 
immediately  flows  from  the  wound,  while  if  cut  from 
a  Pine  or  Fir  tree  the  sap  in  like  manner  rises  in  the 
form  of  resin. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  abnormal  rather  than 
the  normal  state  of  the  plant  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do.  The  only  part  of  a  tree  that  really  and  truly 
suffers  above-ground  is  the  leaves  or  foliage.  By  a 
wise  Providence  the  embryo  leaves  are  all  tenderly, 
carefully,  and  securely  compressed  and  folded  up 
within  the  scales,  which  in  point  of  fact  are  also  just 
leaves,  of  a  kind  and  quality  fitted  for  the  hardships 
they  have  to  endure  in  protecting  the  soft  and  tender 
leaves  in  their  bosom. 

The  season  of  the  year,  and  manner  in  which  the 
buds  open,  the  scales  fall  oft",  and  the  leaves  expand, 
all  contribute  greatly  towards  the  healthy  and  profit- 
able future  crop.  For  a  climate  like  ours,  the  most 
suitable  tree  is  that  which  is  late  in  foliating,  early  in 
defoliating,  and  grows  rapidly  in  the  interval,  of  which 
the  common  Ash  and  Beech  are  specimen?.  The 
Beech  tree  also  retains  its  old  leaves  till  the 
young  ones  displace  them  by  the  bud  expanding. 
True  we  have  now  and  then  a  gale  or  summer  storm 
off  the  sea,  that  blights  and  blasts  both  the  Ash  and 
Beech  tree ;  this,  however,  is  but  rare,  and  the  singular 
occurrences  would  by  no  means  warrant  us  in  making 
provision  for  them  even  if  we  could.  Any  damage 
done  to  the  foliage  of  a  tree,  whether  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  in  summer  or  winter,  just  so  far  damages 
the  tree  on  which  it  is  situated. 

The  leaves  perform  a  very  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  tree's  growth — they  are  probably 
to  the  plant  much  what  the  lungs  and  digestive 
organs  are  to  the  animal,  namely,  the  laboratory  in 
which  everything  requisite  for  building  up  the  body  is 
prepared. 

Mildew  is  a  leaf  disease  both  common  and  hurtful, 
and  moreover  one  that  Utile  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  cure.  The  Larch  is  often  seriously  affected  by  it, 
and  I  have  observed  that  it  is  always  worst  in  damp, 
confined  places.  Trees,  however,  that  are  affected  by 
it  one  year  are  frequently  clear  another — more  evi- 
dently depending  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
atmosphere  than  upon  soil  or  siiuation.  The  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  mildew  on  Larch  is  to 
thin  well,  and  admit  abundance  of  air  and  light. 

Various  descriptions  of  insects  attack  the  foliage  of 
trees  occasionally,  such  as  the  Coccus  laneus,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Larch,  which  usually  accompanies 
mildew.  The  same  trees  are  not  successively  infested 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  localities  that  are 
worst  in  a  dry  season  are  least  aff'ected  in  a  wet  one, 
and  vice  versA,  Trees  amongst  Whins,  too,  are  in  dry 
seasons  usually  covered  with  it,  while  in  wet  ones 
none  of  it  appears.  Any  stagnation  of  growth  is  at 
once  the  signal  for  an  attack  of  insects,  mildew,  or 
other  malady,  whether  occasioned  by  superabundance 
of  moisture  or  deficiency  of  it. 

The  Scots  Pine,  no  less  than  the  Larch,  is  liable  to 
attack  by  its  own  peculiar  natural  enemies,  of  which 
there  are  several.  The  Ilylurgus  piniperda,  or  Pine 
beetle,  is  a  serious  one.  Its  ravages  are  committed, 
not  upon  the  foliage  but  upon  the  young  shoots,  which 
it  destroys  by  eating  the  pith  out  of  them,  thereby 
entirely  destroying  the  shoot  whether  of  subsidiary 
branches  or  principal  leading  shoot.  It  comes  and 
goes,  no  one  knowing  whither,  and  rarely  attacks  the 
same  parts  of  a  plantation  successively.  It  has  no 
doubt  done  harm,  but  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
nothing  very  serious  or  alarming. 

The  Pine-leaf  caterpillar,  Bombyx  Pini,  is  also  an 
enemy  of  a  somewhat  formidable  character.  It  rests 
in  dense  clusters  upon  such  trees  as  it  attacks,  and  the 
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insects  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  caterpillars, 
spread  over  the  whole  tree  or  extend  to  others.  From 
first  to  last,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  remains  con- 
gregated, and  devours  every  leaf  close  in  to  the  bark, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it,  till  nothing  green  remains, 
and  it  is  only  because  the  buds  remain  uninjured  that 
the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  preserved.  I  have  searched 
for,  but  found  no  traces  of  it  the  succeeding  year,  which 
is  a  source  of  congratulation. 

Squirrels  are  also  very  destructive  to  the  Scots  Pine, 
but  they  can  easily  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  gun, 
hence  need  not  be  any  source  of  alarm.  Trees  injured 
by  insects,  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.,  come  rather  under 
the  category  of  accidents  than  diseases ;  hence  it  would 
be  well  if  some  more  definite  terms  were  made  use 
of  to  distinguish  them  than  at  present  exist.  C,  Y. 
Muhie,  CitUen  House,  August  27, 


Natural   History. 

The  Cuckoo. — Like  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Reed  (p.  238),  I  was  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  a 
young  cuckoo  during  the  early  part  of  August. 
Cuckoos  have  been  very  numerous  in  this  neighbour- 
hood during  the  present  summer,  and,  to  use  a  Nor- 
folk phrase,  we  have  been  "crazed  out "  with  their 
repeated  cries  of  "cuckoo"  from  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve.  One  of  the  standing  orders  in  this  garden 
is  that  no  bird's  nest  is  to  be  destroyed  or  molested, 
and  I  attribute  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  cuckoos 
around  us  to  the  multiplicity  of  small  bird's  eggs.  Our 
gardens  and  grounds,  being  surrounded  with  shrub- 
beries and  plantation?,  afford  shelter  and  protection  to 
hosts  of  the  feathered  tribe.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
I  may  say  that  we  cannot  ensure  a  single  ripe  fruit 
of  any  of  the  so-called  small  fruits,  unless  we  net 
them  up.  The  cuckoo  is  everywhere — at  least 
in  England — known  as  a  bird  exceedingly  fond  of 
, sucking  other  birds  eggs,  and  to  this  may  be  also 
attributed  their  capability  of  producing  such  a  shrill 
sound,  and  so  very  articulate  as  well.  This  power 
they  lose  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  eggs  become 
scarce,  and  it  is  somewhat  pitiful  to  hear  them 
struggling  through  hoarseness  to  repeat  their  wonted 
sound.  It  is  premised  that  when  eggs  become  scarce 
here  they  leave  for  some  other  country  where  they  are 
more  plentiful.  In  a  Laurel  bush,  growing  close  to  a 
much-used  walk,  and  close  to  the  end  of  one  of  the 
greenhouses  here,  a  water-wagtail  reared  a  young 
cuckoo  during  the  present  summer.  Both  the  parents 
evinced  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  over  the 
cuckoo  by  keeping  near  to  it,  hopping  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  often  flying  to  it  with  something  in  their 
mouths  ifno  one  was  near.  Some  of  the  men  found 
it  when  it  was  nearly  full  grown,  and  did  not  mention 
the  circumstance  to  me  until  August  6.  Whether  the 
water-wagtails  had  a  brood  of  their  own  in  the  nest  or 
not  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  they  were  positively  the 
foster-parents  of  the  young  cuckoo.  A  few  days  after 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  it,  I  was  standing  in  the 
walk  looking  at  it,  when  it  left  the  nest  and  got  into 
one  of  the  trees  near,  and  as  it  gained  strength  got 
farther  away,  but  we  could  hear  it  call,  and  also  see 
the  water-wagtails  flying  around  it.  Eventually  it 
went  right  away,  and  the  wagtails  also  have  gone.  I 
never  before  knew  that  these  birds  built  their  nests  in 
shrubs.    Thomas  ]Vynne,  Hcmshy  Hall,  Norfolk. 


THE   ROSELESS   AUTUMN. 

Do  Flora  and  Pomona  run  in  pairs  ?  It  seems  like 
it.  No  fruit,  few  or  no  Roses  this  autumn.  Here,  how- 
ever, this  analogy  ends,  for  seldom  has  there  been  a  fuller 
crop  of  Roses  than  this  July.  They  were  later  than 
usual,  but  they  made  up  for  their  lateness  by  their  bril- 
liancy and  numbers.  Then  the  bushes  and  trees  were 
all  Rose?,  and,  writing  broadly,  there  have  been  none 
since.  Most  of  the  perpetual  Roses  have  proved  mere 
summer  ones  this  season — they  have  flowered  once,  and 
then  gone  quietly  to  rest,  forgetful  alike  of  their 
character  and  the  season.  We  have  lately  looked 
through  some  considerable  collections  of  Roses,  and 
could  easily  have  counted  all  the  so-called  perpetual 
Roses  in  flower  on  our  ten  fingers.  In  fact,  but  for 
Teas,  Noisettes,  and  such  Roses  as  La  France  and 
Boule  de  Niege,  not  a  few  gardens  would  have  been 
wholly  Roseless  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of 
August  or  later.  The  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  beau- 
tiful and  most  useful  Celine  Forestier,  the  pink  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Devoniensis,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Homer  and 
Safrano,  havebeen  among  the  finest  Roses  this  autumn. 
How  comes  it  that  so  few  of  the  others  haye  flowered 


a  second  time  as  yet,  and  give  no  sign  of  flowering 
any  more  at  all?  The  causes  are  probably  very 
similar  to  those  that  brought  about  the  general  failure 
of  fruit — a  mild  winter,  a  late  and  severe  spring.  Not 
a  few  Roses  scarcely  rested  from  growing  all  winter. 
Mild  open  wet  weather  kept  roots  and  tops  in  a  state 
of  abnormal  activity.  The  early  months  of  the  year 
also  continued  mild.  The  Roses  started  early  into 
growth,  or  rather  they  never  left  off  growing,  and  at 
one  time  it  appeared  as  if  we  might  have  reaped  a 
sweet  harvest  of  Roses  in  April  instead  of  June. 
Thousands  of  fine  buds  were  cut  off  in  March  by  the 
late  pruners.  The  plants  broke  afresh,  and  growth 
proceeded  cheerily  as  marriage  bells,  until  May  with 
its  stinging  frosts  arrested,  and  in  a  few  instances 
killed,  5ie  young  wood.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  cold 
weather  in  May,  with  the  drought  succeeding  it, 
merely  put  back  the  season  of  flowering,  and  made 
the  Rose  harvest  later  than  usual  by  nearly  a 
month.  In  this  late  pruning  and  late  flowering  may 
probably  be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the  scant  bloom 
of  Roses  this  autumn. 

Absolutely  the  Roses  were  not  perhaps  pruned 
much  later  than  usual,  but  it  was  later  relatively 
in  regard  to  their  condition ,  More  growth  was 
made  before  pruning  than  usual,  consequently  more 
was  cut  away,  and  there  was  a  greater,  larger  sacri- 
fice of  growing  force  and  vital  energy.  In  some 
cases  this  loss,  and  the  debility  resulting  from  it,  told 
sensibly  on  the  first  bloom — the  flowers  were  smaller, 
had  less  substance,  were  not  so  brilliant  as  usual.  The 
foliage,  too,  was  in  many  cases  smaller,  and  in  all, 
perhaps,  less  plentiful  than  in  average  seasons.  But 
upon  the  whole  most  Roses  got  through  the  first 
flowering  period  creditably  ;  but  the  first  flowers 
seemed  to  expend  all  their  vital  force — use  up,  as  it 
were,  their  growing  energy.  Hence,  when  the 
season  came  to  break  again  into  a  second  crop  of 
wood  and  flowers  the  Roses  seemed  deaf  to  the  cus- 
tomary cry,  and  remained  dormant.  Possibly  the 
abnormal  amount  of  wood  made  and  buds  put  forth 
before  pruning  this  spring  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  flowerless  Roses  of  this  autumn. 

The  plants  may  have  thought  that  early  show  their 
first  Rose  harvest ;  if  so,  the  July  bloom  would  be 
their  second,  and  as  they  seldom  yield  three  a  year, 
the  Roses  might  naturally  conclude  their  working 
season  ended,  and  go  to  sleep  soundly  throughout  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  few  Roses  this  autumn  no 
one  can  doubt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  this  peculiarly  trying  horticultural  season. 
Neither,  as  far  as  the  Roses  are  concerned,  do  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  end  with  the  scarcity  or  lack 
of  second  flowers.  The  plants,  especially  should  a 
wet  autumn  set  in,  will  be  sure  to  make  a  late  growth  • 
relieved,  in  fact,  from  bearing  their  usual  second  crop 
of  flowers,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  take  to  the 
making  of  unseasonable  wood.  Growth  out  of  season, 
again,  means  weakness— injury  from  winter's  frost, 
enfeeblement,  disease,  and  death,  and  imperfect 
blooms  in  1S78.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  treating 
late-growing  Roses  this  autumn  would  be  to  root- 
prune  them  somewhat  severely,  or  to^  take  them  up 
altogether  and  replant  them  next  November.  Careful 
transplantation  arrests  late  growth,  reduces  its  amount, 
and  retards  the  start  in  the  spring,  all  of  which  will 
prove  favourable  to  a  rich  and  full  Rose  harvest  next 
June,  By  thus  getting  the  bloom  back  to  its  normal 
time,  and  re-establishing  the  health  of  the  plants,  the 
probability  is  that  the  Roses  may  be  got  into  flower- 
ing a  second  time  next  autumn  with  their  usual  profu- 
sion and  perfection.  Z>,  T,  Fish, 


RHODANTHE  MANGLESII. 

The  delicate  colouring  and  exquisite  beauty  of 
habit  of  the  old  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  renders  it  a 
general  favourite  as  a  bedding  plant  during  the 
summer  months,  but,  charming  as  it  is  outdoors  at 
that  season,  it  is  much  more  so  in  early  spring  when 
grown  in  pots  and  used  for  decorating  greenhouses 
or  conservatories,  for  which  purpose  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  effective  things  that  can  be  had, 
especially  if  the  plants  can  be  stood  on  shelves  or 
other  elevated  positions,  about  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  as  then  they  show  off  their  gracefully  drooping 
flowers  to  great  advantage.  To  have  them  in  good 
condition  by  April  or  May,  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  some  light  rich  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  any 
close  moist  frame,  where,  if  shaded  from  the  sun,  it 
will  soon  germinate.  The  proper  way  to  treat  these 
and  all  other  small  seeds  of  light  character,  is  to  fill  as 
many  pots  or  pans  as  may  be  required,  and,  having 
pressed  the  soil  moderately  firm  and  made  it  perfectly 
level,  then  to  give  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine 
rose,  and  allow  them  to  stand  a  few  hours  before 
sowing  ;  after  which  a  little  dusty  peat  or  loam 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  top.  So  treated  the  soil 
remains  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  which  is  a  great  point  in  raising 
plants  from  small  delicate  seeds.  If  this  were  more 
attended  to  nurserymen  would  escape  much  blame, 


as  there  would  be  but  few  failures  in  getting  them  up. 
It  is  the  constant  stopping  or  sudden  alternations 
between  v/et  and  dry  that  are  fatal  to  success,  the  one 
causing  the  seed  to  rot,  and  the  other  the  tender 
germs  to  perish  just  as  they  emerge  through  the 
cuticle.  A  sheet  of  glass  or  a  piece  of  brown  paper, 
or  both,  laid  over  the  pots  or  pans  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  is  of  great  assistance  in  intercepting  evaporation, 
but  when  these  are  used  much  watchfulness  must  be 
exercised,  so  as  to  have  them  removed  the  moment  the 
plants  appear,  or  they  will  be  drawn  up  and  spoiled. 

In  the  management  of  Rhodanthes  sown  at  this 
season,  they  should  be  potted  off  in  4-inch  pots  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  placing  from  three  to  five 
in  each,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  may 
be  required  and  the  size  of  the  specimens  desired. 
If  placed  for  a  few  days  in  any  close  moist  frame, 
where  they  can  be  afforded  a  slight  shade,  they  will 
soon  get  a  start,  after  which  a  light  airy  shelf  in  a 
warm  pit  or  intermediate  house  is  the  best  situation 
in  which  to  winter  them,  as  there  they  remain  free 
from  damp  and  continue  their  growth  in  a  regular 
and  uniform  manner.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  they 
will  be  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  receive  their 
final  shift  into  6  or  8-inch  pots,  in  either  oi  which 
sizes  they  may  be  grown  from  a  foot  to  iS  inches  in 
diameter,  and  plants  such  as  these  when  in  bloom 
form  striking  objects  that  will  last  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  great  beauty. 

To  have  the  plants  in  this  state  of  perfection  they 
must  be  grown  on  without  check  from  the  first,  other- 
wise they  get  into  a  stunted  condition,  and  when  this 
occurs  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  them  to  start 
away  freely  again,  on  account  of  the  tendency  they 
have  to  produce  flowers  after  their  progress  has 
been  interrupted  from  any  cause,  and  more  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  under  pot  culture.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  possible  by 
affording  liberal  treatment  in  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture as  the  days  lengthen,  and  keeping  them  well 
syringed  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  besides  continually  maintaining  a 
moist  genial  atmosphere  to  keep  them  free  from  red- 
spider,  an  insect  to  which  they  are  rather  subject,  as 
also  greenfly,  which  will  soon  cripple  the  leaves  unless 
destroyed  by  timely  fumigation.  As  the  pots  fill  with 
roots  liquid  manure  will  be  found  of  great  benefit, 
but  this  should  be  well  diluted,  as  it  is  better  to 
administer  it  often  than  to  give  it  strong  at  any  one 
time,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  Soot-water  in  a 
thoroughly  clarified  state,  or  the  drainings  from  cow  . 
or  sheep  droppings,  or  the  two  mixed,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  pot  plants  as  being  cooler  in  their  nature 
and  altogether  more  mild  than  any  of  the  artificial 
compounds,  all  of  which  require  using  with  great  care 
and  judgment. 

The  soil  which  is  best  adapted  for  growing 
Rhodanthes  is  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  or 
well  decomposed  leaf-mould  and  the  former  in  about 
equal  proportions,  to  which  should  be  added  a 
sprinkling  of  silver-sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous. 
Besides  R.  Manglesii  there  are  several  very  desirable 
varieties,  especially  the  white,  which  should  be  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  rich  contrast  its  pure  satiny  flowers 
aff'ord.  J.  S. 


^wctim  #geraticr«s. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Those 
who  grow  the  unapproachable  coloured  Pleroma 
elegans  for  decorative  purposes  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  useful  autumn- flowering 
plants  for  conservatory  display  existant.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  do  not  last  very  long,  but  where  the 
plant  is  well  managed  they  are  produced  in  con- 
tinuous succession  for  a  month  ;  but,  like  some  others 
of  the  very  finest  blooming  plants  we  possess,  the 
colour  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  is  completely 
destroyed  if  subjected  to  much  light,  and  as  little  or 
no  leaf  growth  is  being  made  whilst  blooming,  it 
should  during  this  time  be  stood  in  a  position  where 
it  will  be  well  shaded.  Swainsonas  are  not  nearly  so 
generally  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  for  conser- 
vatory decoration  at  this  time  of  the  year  their 
bright-coloured,  cheerful-looking  flowers  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  never-changing  sameness 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  quantities  of  Fuchsias 
and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  now  often  pre- 
ponderate over  everything  else  in  greenhouses  and 
conservatories.  S.  galegifolia,  S.  Osbornii,  and  3. 
Rollissoni,  are  all  worth  a  place.  The  principal 
thing  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  red-spider,  which, 
from  the  character  of  the  leaves,  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
providing  enough  water  is  applied  overhead.  Not 
only  should  the  syringe  be  used  freely  once  a 
week  during  the  growing  season,  but  also  through  the 
present  month,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  in  bloom  ; 
it  will  not  injure  the  flowers  unless  applied  too  forcibly. 
For  home  decoration  there  is  no  need  to  expend  much 
labour  in  training  these  plants,  half  a  dozen  sticks 
inserted  just  inside  the  rim  of  the  pots  round  which  to 
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loosely  wind  the  shoots  will  be  found  sufficient. 
Tetratheca  verticillata  is  another  easily  managed, 
almost  continuous-flowering  plant  of  moderate  growth  ; 
its  distinct,  non-formal  habit  and  equally  distinct 
freely  produced  flowers  alike  fit  it  for  standing  in 
front  of  larger  subjects  in  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory. Plants  that  were  slightly  cut  back  after 
the  spring  blooming  will  again  now  be  in  full  flower 
and  continue  for  some  weeks  ;  if  placed  in  a  con- 
servatory they  should  have  a  light  situation. 

Phcenocoma  prolifera. — Plants  that  ?et  their  blooms 
late  will  for  some  time  yet  be  fresh  and  effective,  but 
when  employed  for  conservatory  decoration  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  flowers  are  not  wetted  should  the 
syringe  be  used,  or  they  will  at  once  turn  mouldy. 
Croweas  will  now  be  fast  coming  into  bloom,  and  will 
keep  on  if  well  managed  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  year  :  they  are  somewhat  subject  to  scale,  and 
before  the  flowers  open  the  insects  should  be  removed 
by  sponging,  or  else  they  soon  get  the  leaves  into 
such  a  dirty  condition  as  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
plants.  The  yellow  flowered  Cassia  corymbosa  will, 
from  the  uncommon  colour  of  its  blooms  amongst 
hard-wooded  plants,  and  its  long  continued  flowering, 
be  a  useful  addition  to  the  conservatory ;  whilst  here 
it  will  bear  standing  in  positions  where  it  will  receive 
less  light  than  most  things,  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
grown  in  pots,  and  that  has  been  exposed  in  the  open 
air  through  the  season,  will  now  begin  to  open 
its  attractive  pendent,  long  enduring  flowers.  It 
likewise,  for  many  weeks,  may  be  stood  close  to, 
or  under,  other  larger  glowing  subjects.  The  red- 
flowered  Leschenaultia  formosa  and  L.  intermedia 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  small  plants  that  can  be 
used  for  standing  on  brackets,  or  anywhere  near  the 
front  of  conservatorie?,  yet  how  seldom  do  we  now 
see  them.  They  keep  on  blooming  incessantly  almost 
the  whole  year  round.  There  are  few  things  more 
easily  grown.  The  principal  matter  to  attend  to  is 
not  to  Itt  them  get  affected  with  greenfly,  to  which 
they  are  somewhat  liable,  and  on  them  it  attains 
so  small  a  size  as  to  often  escape  detcc'ion. 
Where  Witsenia  corymbosa  is  grown  into  moderate 
sized  specimens,  its  exquisite  blue  flowers  will  now  be 
produced  in  succession  for  many  weeks  ;  this  plant  also 
bears  a  confined  situation  without  suffering  much  injury 
whilst  it  is  blooming.  The  above  are  a  few  hard- 
wooded  plants  that  give  variety  for  conservatory 
decoration  during  the  autumn  months,  yet  in  the  too 
general  disposition  evinced  now  to  use  a  preponderance 
of  ornamtntal  leaved  subjects  with  few  flowering 
things  to  assist  them  except  the  easiest  grown  soft- 
wooded  plants,  there'are numbers  of  the  most  deserving 
old  favourites  lost  sight  of.  The  want  of  variety  in 
the  species  of  plants  now  generally  met  with  through 
the  autumn  months  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
rob  these  structures  of  one-half  the  interest  that  would 
be  attached  to  them  were  greater  variety  employed. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens. — Where  this  most  useful 
and  fragrant  climber  is  grown  it  will  either  now  be  in 
flower  or  shortly  begin  to  open  ;  the  reason  why  it 
does  not  succeed  with  many  people  is  through  its 
leaves  becoming  a  prey  to  red-spider,  to  which 
it  is  more  subject  than  many  things  \  neverthe- 
less from  its  distinct  and  beautiful  character  it  should 
not  be  discarded  on  this  account,  as  if  well  washed 
with  the  engine  or  syringe  once  a  week  it  can  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.  It  forms  a  charming  contrast  to 
Lapageria  rosea,  and  where  it  has  attained  sufficient 
strength  will  keep  on  blooming  till  the  middle  of 
October  or  later.  The  use  of  the  syringe  should  be 
continued  whilst  in  flower  so  long  as  there  is  solar 
heat  enough  to  give  vitality  to  the  insects. 

Heaths. — Any  plants  of  these  that  have  deficient 
root -room  should  at  once  be  potted.  The  principal 
advantage  derivable  from  moving  Heaths  at  this  time 
in  preference  to  the  summer  immediately  after 
blooming,  is  that  they  are  much  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation  than  when  it  is 
carried  out  whilst  the  weather  is  hot  ;  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  when  the  balls  of  the  plants  are 
very  full  of  roots,  and  consequently  have  become 
matted  to  a  considerable  extent  against  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  Do  not  by  any  means  disturb  the  roots 
further  than  removing  the  drainage  from  the  bottom, 
and  ram  the  new  soil  so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly 
solid.  When  the  potting  is  completed  at  once  place 
them  in  a  pl^,  or  house,  where  they  can  be  kept  a  little 
close  for  two  or  three  week?,  but  if  the  operation  is 
carefully  performed  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
shading  unless  the  weather  is  more  than  usually 
bright,  as  from  the  moist  condition  of  the  air  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  consequent  upon  the  recent 
more  than  ordinary  rainfall  we  have  had,  they  will  not 
suffer  as  during  a  drier  time.    T.  Baitie';. 

FRUIT  HOUSES, 

Pines.— The  advent  of  the  autumnal  montbp,  with 
the  concurrent  atmospherical  changes  which  naturally 
arise,  will  necer-sary  entail  more  diligence  in  the  way 
of  airing  the  plants  in  this  department,  and  not  only 
so,  but  more  foresight  will  also  be  needful  towards 
suttaining  with  regularity  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in 


the  houses  when  that  arising  from  natural  sources  is 
defective.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  section  of 
plants,  at  this  season,  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
be  in  a  very  active  state  of  growth  and  full  of  vigour. 
Under  such  circumstances  every  proper  means  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  harden  and  consolidate  it 
before  the  short  dull  days  of  winter  arrive,  and  par- 
ticular care  should  be  exercised  so  as  to  avoid  extreme 
variableness  of  temperature  in  the  houses,  as  this  is 
in  general  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  plants,  and 
particularly  so  with  regard  to  those  which  are  not 
wanted  to  show  fruit  yet,  its  effects  oftentimes  resulting 
in  starting  the  fruit  prematurely.  Every  careshould  con- 
sequently be  given  to  this  matter,  especially  in  relation 
to  plants  of  the  Queen  variety,  as  if  this  section  start 
into  fruit  at  this  period  of  the  year  it  is  disastroup,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and, 
moreover,  in  point  of  quality  at  the  time  they  would 
ripen  would  not  be  at  all  comparable  to  other  more  suit- 
able kinds  for  that  purpose  at  that  period.  Assuming 
that  at  an  early  date  all  the  fruiting  plants  will  be 
brought  together  where  they  can  have  a  good  supply 
of  heat  and  plenty  of  sunshine  when  its  exist?,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  moisture  supplied  about  the 
house  to  keep  its  temperature  genial  and  invigorating — 
at  75°  daily,  by  fire-heat  90"  at  the  roots,  So^'to  90' by 
sunshine,  with  air  on  the  house,  and  70*  at  night — 
remove  all  the  suckers  from  the  plants  before  they 
get  large,  save  one  for  stock,  and  keep  the  fruit  free 
from  moisture  during  the  flowering  process.  The 
set  of  plants  which  is  intended  to  succeed  the  fore- 
going should  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  Qaeen 
variety,  as  this  sort  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  plants  should  receive  careful  treatment 
during  the  period  of  rest,  which  should  terminate 
about  the  middle  of  November  next.  For  the  present 
about  68°  at  night  as  a  mean  should  rule,  with  5° 
more  daily  if  required  by  fire-heat,  and  80°  at  the 
roots  constantly.  Open  the  house  sHghtly  at  from 
75"  to  So°,  and  freely  ventilate  at  the  latter  degree, 
closing  up  the  house  finally  for  the  day  at  76^  If 
during  very  fine  weather  the  axils  of  the  leaves  become 
dry  give  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead  with  the  syringe, 
but  avoid  having  a  superabundance  of  moisture  con- 
stantly in  the  house.  In  the  case  of  later  plants 
which  are  to  be  kept  growing  on  for  another  month  or 
six  weeks,  a  temperature  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
precedmg  temperatures  should  be  permitted  with  an 
increased  amount  of  moisture  in  the  house,  and  those 
plants  which  are  to  be  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots 
need  only  be  slowly  advanced.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbtv. 

Orchard  House. —All  the  early  and  midseason 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air.  If  infested 
with  any  kind  of  insects  let  them  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  once,  and  afterwards  keep  the  foliage  clean 
by  means  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  on  fine 
evenings.  Early  in  September,  when  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  ripening,  the  roots  should  be  examined, 
and  if  repotting  is  necessary  the  operation  may  be 
performed  without  delay.  Guard  against  large  shifts, 
as  medium-sized  pots  well  filled  with  roots  always 
give  the  best  crops  of  fruit.  Trees  in  pots  sufficiently 
large  may  have  a  large  portion  of  the  old  soil 
removed,  the  roots  shortened  back,  and  be  returned 
to  clean  pots  of  the  size  they  now  occupy.  In  potting 
fruit  trees,  perfect  drainage  must  be  secured.  Strong 
turfy  loam  from  the  limestone,  with  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  burnt  earth,  or  old  mortar  and  bone-dust,  will 
form  a  suitable  compost ;  use  it  in  a  dry  state,  and 
ram  firmly  into  the  pots,  as  for  Melons.  Give  suffi- 
cient water  to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  roots, 
and  expose  the  pots  to  the  genial  influence  of  autumn 
sunshine.  Having  disposed  of  the  early  batch,  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  house  will  be  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  late  kinds,  which  may  be  set  out  thinner. 
Remove  all  young  growth^,  and  turn  aside  old  leaves 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  colouring  of 
the  fruit,  and  secure  ripe  wood  for  another  season  by 
keeping  the  trees  under  glass  until  the  leaves  fall. 
Encourage  Figs  now  ripening  with  heat,  liberal  ven- 
tilation,  and  full  exposure  of  ihe  fiuit  to  the  sun. 
Guard  against  atmospheric  moisture,  but  give  liberal 
supplies  of  moisture  to  the  roots.  Examine  Cherries 
which  have  been  some  time  out-of-doors,  and  provid- 
ing they  do  not  require  larger  pots  see  that  the 
drainage  is  perfect.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  surface 
soil  well  down  the  inside  of  the  pots,  and  topdress 
with  loam  and  bone-dust. 

Cucumbers. — The  wet,  sunless  weather  has  been 
against  free,  firm  growth,  and  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings or  seeds  in  the  early  part  of  August  will  be 
somewhat  later  than  usual,  and  liable  to  flag  under 
bright  sunshine  ;  where  this  is  the  case  a  very  slight 
shade  may  be  laid  on  for  a  short  time,  until  the  foliage 
becomes  stronger.  Train  straight  up  the  trellis, 
remove  all  male  blossoms,  and  defer  stopping  the 
points  until  three-fourths  of  the  allotltd  space  has 
been  filled.  Autumn-fruiiing  plants  will  require  less 
shade  and  moisture  as  days  decrease  in  length;  the 
young  growths  should  also  be  kept  thinner,  and  if  all 
surplus  or  ill-placed  fruit  are  removed  the  bearing 
period  may  be  greatly  extended.     Malse  another  sew- 


ing for  giving  a  supply  of  fruit  from  Christmas  on- 
wards, and  make  the  last  sowing  about  the  second 
week  in  this  month  for  carrying  on  into  the  spring. 
Where  the  houses  are  divided  into  compartments  the 
raising  of  young  plants  should  be  regulated  by  the 
dates  on  which  existing  crops  of  Melons  or  summer 
Cucumbers  are  likely  to  be  exhausted,  young  plants 
being  always  preferable  to  those  which  have  become 
pot-bound.  Push  on  the  cleansing  and  painting  as 
the  pits  are  cleared,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  when  the  time  for  planting  arrives.  If  fermenting 
material  is  used  for  bottom-heat,  no  lime  should  be 
lost  in  getting  together  a  supply  of  Oak  leaves  and 
horse-dung,  or,  failing  this,  Oak  baik,  which,  having 
been  prepared  by  fermenting  and  turning  in  a  dry, 
open  shed,  may  be  used  as  a  good  substitute,  ff". 
Coleman^  Eastnor  Castle, 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  late  rains  have  proved  very  acceptable  in  this 
pai  t  of  the  country,  where  we  were  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  long  drought ;  and  where  the 
necessary  plantations  of  the  various  crops  have  been 
persistently  carried  out  they  will  now  grow  away 
vigorously.  Before  they  become  too  large  it  will 
be  necessary  to  stir  the  soil  deeply,  and  draw  the 
earth  up  to  the  stems  of  any  of  the  Erassica  family 
requiring  it.  Buda  Kale  and  Coleworts  for  spring 
may  still  be  planted,  but  no  time  must  be  lost.  A 
large  breadth  of  the  various  sorts  of  Endive  before 
recommended  should  now  be  got  out  at  once  ;  this 
will  form  the  main  supply  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
purposes  and  for  storing,  but  unless  a  very  severe 
winter  sets  in  a  plantation  made  later  on,  in  ground 
not  too  richly  manured,  will  be  found  better  adapted 
for  winter  use  ;  but  the  ground  for  the  present  and 
largest  plantation  may  be  very  liberally  manured, 
in  order  to  induce  a  free  and  constant  growth.  A 
large  breadth  of  the  various  Lettuces  should 
also  be  planted  out  at  once,  and  encouraged 
by  liberal  treatment.  The  Old  Bith  Brown  Cos 
should  enter  largely  into  this  crop,  as  it  is  the  best  for 
taking  up  and  storing  for  winter  use.  Plants  intended 
to  stand  through  the  winter  should  be  left  a  while 
longer,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  now  to  make  a  sowing  on 
a  warm  sheltered  border  to  stand  through  the  winter 
for  planting  out  in  the  spring.  For  this  purpose  the 
bed  should  be  larger  than  usual,  and  the  seed  thinly 
scattered  ;  or  if  necessary  they  must  be  thinned  out  in 
good  time,  as  the  object  is  to  secure  a  good  short 
stocky  growth  of  plant  ;  the  Bath  Cos  and  hardy 
green  Cos  are  good  sorts  for  this  sowifig.  The  tying 
of  Endive  and  Lettuce  for  blanching  will  require 
attention,  as  it  must  only  be  performed  when  the 
plants  are  perfectly  dry  ;  in  catching  weather  this  is 
sometimes  neglected,  and  the  result  is  a  mass  of 
putrescence  inside  when  they  come  to  be  cut  for  use. 

Onions  should  now  be  ready  for  harvesting  ;  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  store-room  when  perfectly  dry, 
but  as  the  ground  will  be  wanted  at  once  if  the  Onions 
are  not  ready  they  may  be  laid  out  in  open  sheds  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  stored.  The  ground  should  be 
cleared  of  rubbish,  liberally  manured,  and  trenched 
up  two  spiis  deep  in  readiness  for  Cabbages  to  stand 
through  the  winter.  This  in  most  cases  is  an 
important  crop,  and  will  require  extra  care  in 
the  manipulation.  Let  the  ground  remain  roughly 
thrown  up  for  a  ^^^  days,  then  break  it  down 
level,  and  plant  at  20  inches  each  way.  This 
is  quite  near  enough  for  the  winter  sorts;  summer 
sorts  may  be  planted  nearer,  as  they  are  off  and  gone  as 
soon  as  ready,  and  many  plant  the  winter  crop  double 
thitk  and  pull  out  every  other  plar.t  for  greens  in  the 
spring,  but  this  practice  is  "more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  th'  observance,"  as  the  greens  are  but 
poor  things  at  the  best,  and  the  ground  ought  not  to 
be  robbed  when  succulent  and  tender-hearted 
Cabbnges  are  required  and  appreciated.  After  select- 
ing all  the  best  plants  for  the  bed  the  remainder 
should  be  lifted,  and  pricked  out  rather  closely  in 
beds  for  stores  to  fill  vacancie?,  and  fur  early  planting 
in  spring.  At  the  same  time  a  bed  should  be  sown 
soon  to  supplement  them  :  these  must  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  all  the  winter.  Spinach  beds  for  winter 
will  now  be  ready  for  thinning  out,  which  should  be 
done  before  the  plants  get  drawn.  If  the  ground  is 
good,  and  the  plants  likely  to  grow  strong, 
from  10  inches  to  a  foot  is  not  too  much  to 
allow  the  plants.  The  earlhing-up  of  Cardoons  and 
Celery  must  now  be  diligently  followed  up  in  perfectly 
dry  weather.  At  the  some  time  plentiful  applications 
of  water  and  liquid  manure  must  not  be  forgotten. 
This  should  not  be  poured  down  the  centre  of  the 
ridges  over  the  plants,  but  into  the  small  trenches 
outside  of  the  ridge.  Turnip  Radishes  should  now 
be  sown  every  fortnight  for  two  months.  If  a  bed  for 
very  late  Turnips  is  not  sown  not  a  day  should  be 
lost,  and  advancing  crops  of  these  should  be  con- 
stantly thinned  out  as  scon  as  ready,  and  the  ground 
stirred  amongst  them.  Thin  out  autumn-sown  Car- 
rots as  soon  as  ready.  Nothing  weakens  plants 
which  have  to  stand  the  winter  so  much  as  leaving 
them  drawn  up  we.^kly  in  the  seed-bed.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  thin  in  time.  John  Cox^  Raikiij, 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER   i,   1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday,         Sept.    3  —  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

rRo\al   Horticultural   Society:    Meeting   of 

I      the     Fruit   and     Flora!    Committees     at 
Tuesday,        Sept.    4^      11  a.m.  ;  General  MeetinE  at3  p.ril. 

I  Kennin2ton    Amateur     Horticultural     So- 

L     ciety's  Show  (two  days). 

(  Glasgow  and   West  of   Scotland  Hortlcul- 

!      tural  Society's  Autumn  Show. 

I  Sale  ol  Dutch  Bulbs  at  stever.s'  Rooms. 

C  Carlisle   International  Horticultural  E.\hi. 
Thursday,     Sept.    6  J      bition  (tt^rce  days) 

*1  Sale  of  Imported  urchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms 

t      (two  days) 
Sept.    8  — Sale  of  Hutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens  Rooms. 


WEDtJESDAY,  Sept. 


Saturday, 


THE  reappearance  of  the  CULFORD  Vine 
Sport— or,  as  it  has  facetiously  been 
termed,  the  Culford  apparition— induces  us  to 
advert  once  more  to  the  subject.  When  it  was 
formerly  under  discussion  we  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  ourselves  seen 
the  sportive  Vine,  and  we  could  only  discuss 
the  matter  on  general  principles,  and  reason 
from  the  analogy  afforded  by  other  and  not  in- 
frequent examples  of  a  similar,  or  supposed 
similar,  character.  Lately,  however,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  this  now  famous  Vine, 
of  comparing  it  with  other  rods  of  Trebbiano  and 
Golden  Champion  growing  in  the  same  and  in 
different  houses ;  and  lastly,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Grieve,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  care- 
fully comparing  the  foliage  and  berries  of  the 
sport  with  those  of  the  Vines  just  mentioned. 
We  have  thus  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions,  which  we  propose  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  but  in  no  dogmatic  or  ex  calkedrd 
spirit.  The  facts  observed  admit  of  more  than 
one  interpretation  ;  and,  although  we  have  our 
own  views  as  to  which  is  the  more  probable, 
yet  so  little  is  definitely  and  precisely  known  as 
to  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  that  we  are 
quite  disposed  to  consider  the  matter  as  an  open 
question. 

The  history  of  the  sport  in  question  is  now 
pretty  widely  known  to  Grape  growers.  It  has 
been  given  and  discussed  in  several  of  the  gar- 
dening periodicals,  and  only  a  short  time  since 
Mr.  Grieve  briefly  recapitulated  in  our  own 
columns  the  history  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sented (see  Gardener^  Chronicle,  August  iS, 
1877,  p.  213,  fig.  46).  It  is  therefore  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  We 
propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  mention 
of  what  we  ourselves  observed  on  a  personal 
inspeciion  of  the  Vine  in  question  a  iew  days 
since,  to  the  results  of  the  comparison  we  were 
enabled  to  make  on  the  spot  between  the 
several  Vines  named,  and  of  the  examination  of 
the  materials  we  were  allowed  by  Mr.  Grieve 
to  bring  away  with  us.  Without  going  into 
needless  minutiae  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
parent  rod  of  the  Trebbiano  from  which  the 
sport  which  has  given  rise  to  this  discussion 
emerges  is  trained  in  the  usual  way  under  the 
glass  of  a  lean-to  vinery,  and  that  about  the 
middle  of  its  length  it  gives  off  three  fruit  bear- 
ing spurs  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  specially. 
Below  these  three  on  either  side  of  the  rod  are 
borne  some  six  or  eight  bunches  of  Trebbiano, 
about  three  parts  ripe  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

It  is  then  to  three  special  shoots  or  spurs 
that  we  desire  to  draw  attention.  The  lower- 
most ot  the  three  is  the  original  one  which 
in  the  year  1874  bore  the  bunch  of  Golden 
Champion,  or  one  which  was  so  like  Golden 
Champion  as  to  be  taken  for  it  by  experienced 
Grape  growers  and  amateurs,  of  whose  good 
faith  and  competence  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
can  possibly  be  entertained.  The  base  of  this 
spur  still  bears  the  label  which,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, was  attached  to  it  by  Dr.  HOGG  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit.  At  the  present  time  this 
5hoot  bears  leaves  which  are  indistinguishable 


from  those  of  Trebbiano,  but  the  bunch  and  its 
constituent  berries,  in  form,  in  size,  in  stage  of 
maturity,  in  tendency  to  spot,  are  unquestion- 
ably much  more  like  those  of  true  Golden 
Champion,  growing  close  by  in  the  same  house, 
than  they  are  those  of  the  Trebbiano  produced 
on  the  same  rod,  even  when  all  due  allowance 
is  made,  as  it  should  be,  for  variation  in  indi- 
vidual berries.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  individual  berries  of  Golden 
Champion  exhibit  a  considerable  range  of  varia- 
tion. The  bunch  in  question,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Grieve,  measures  lo  inches  across  the 
shoulders  and  10  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  stalk.  The  berries,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
were  not  quite  ripe,  and  had  not  yet  the  pale 
amber  tint  of  other  Golden  Champions  in  the 
same  house.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  that  the  sport  occu- 
pies a  more  shaded  position  than  the  fruit  of  the 
Champion  rod,  which  grows  close  to  the  light 
at  one  end  of  the  house.  We  may  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  appearance  of  the  sport  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1874  ;  indeed,  such 
is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Grieve  himself,  and  of 
others  who  have  seen  it  in  both  years. 

Next  we  come  to  the  middle  bunch  of  the 
three  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention.  This 
is  borne  on  the  same  side  of  the  main  rod,  and 
on  the  next  spur  but  one  above  the  first  men- 
tioned. The  leaves  on  this  spur  are  in  all 
essentials  like  those  of  Trebbiano  and  not  those 
of  the  Golden  Champion.  The  bunch  measures 
9  inches  across  the  shoulder,  and  is  8  inches 
long,  and  its  constituent  berries,  as  compared 
with  those  of  adjacent  Trebbiano  and  Golden 
Champion  respectively,  are  distinctly  inter- 
mediate in  character.  They  are  smaller  than 
Golden  Champion  and  larger  than  Trebbiano, 
and  in  all  ways  appear  to  hold  a  middle  position 
between  the  two.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  largest  bunch  of  Trebbiano  proper  measures 
7  inches  across  the  shoulder  by  12  inches  in 
length.  We  look  upon  the  production  of  this 
intermediate  bunch  as  a  most  important  link  in 
the  evidence,  though  somewhat  singularly  Mr. 
Grieve  made  no  mention  of  it  in  his  last 
letter,  and  we  presume_  a  similar  one  was  not 
produced  on  former  occasions. 

The  third  or  topmost  bunch  on  the  same  side 
as  the  two  before  mentioned  hardly  deserves 
notice,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  terminal 
berry  is  more  like  one  of  Golden  Champion 
than  of  the  Trebbiano.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terminal 
berry  of  the  bunch  is  very  often  larger  and  of  a 
different  shape  from  the  rest,  the  difference 
frequently  being  consequent  upon  a  fusion  or 
growing  together,  Siamese-twin  fashion,  of  two 
or  more  berries.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  the  bunch  under  consideration,  whose 
terminal  berry  seemed  to  have,  as  we  have 
said,  a  good  deal  of  the  Golden  Champion 
character,  and  will  probably  develope  still  more 
in  this  direction  as  it  ripens.  We  think,  then, 
that  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  this  third 
bunch  presents,  hke  the  two  lower  ones  next 
next  adjacent  to  it,  but  to  a  much  smaller 
extent,  the  characteristics  of  Golden  Champion. 

Speaking,  therefore,  in  general  terms  of  the 
Vine  in  its  present  state,  it  may  be  stated,  ist, 
that  the  foliage  on  all  three  of  these  spurs  is 
indistinguishable  Irom  that  of  Trebbiano 
(except  in  one  minor  point  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned)  ;  2d,  that  the  bunch  of  the  lowermost 
spur  resembles  that  of  Golden  Champion  very 
closely,  indeed  so  much  so  that,  were  it  not  that 
the  berries  are  not  so  mature  as  those  on  the 
Golden  Champion  adjoining,  we  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  iden- 
tical ;  3d,  that  the  middle  bunch  of  the  three 
is  intermediate  between  Trebbiano  and 
Golden  Champion  ;  and,  4th,  that  the  third 
bunch,  while  almost  entirely  of  Trebbiano 
character,  has  its  terminal  berry  of  a  different 


shape  and  size  to  the  rest,  and  in  this  point 
resembles  Golden  Champion. 

We  have  now  to  mention  some  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  foliage  of  Golden  Champion 
and  that  of  Trebbiano.  Of  course  a  large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  variations  in  size, 
colour,  hairiness,  &c.,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  leaves  on  the  rod,  and  other  circum- 
stances so  familiar  that  we  need  not  take  up 
time  by  further  alluding  to  them.  Setting  aside 
these  variations,  there  appear  to,  us  from  the 
comparisons  we  have  been  enabled  to  make, 
two  special  points  in  which  a  difference  is 
clearly  observable  between  the  foliage  of 
Trebbiano  and  Golden  Champion.  In  Golden 
Champion,  as  a  rule,  the  leaf-stalk  is  rather 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  leaf-blade  than  it  is 
in  Trebbiano,  and  the  lobes  of  the  leaf,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  toothings  of  the  margin,  are 
narrower  and  more  sharply  pointed  in  the 
Champion  than  they  are  in  Trebbiano.  In 
other  words,  the  teeth  of  the  leaf  in  the  Cham- 
pion are  deltoid  A  or  triangular,  with  nearly 
straight  sides,  while  in  the  Trebbiano  the  teeth  are 
broader  and  with  curved  sides,  so  that  they  have 
an  egg-shaped,  pointed  outline.  As  we  have  said, 
the  leaves  on  the  sporting  spurs  appear  to  us — 
regard  being  paid  to  individual  variation — to  be 
precisely  those  of  Trebbiano,  with  the  minor 
exception  that  in  the  relative  length  of  the  leaf- 
stalk and  of  the  blade  they  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  character  presented  by  the  Cham- 
pion. As  to  the  bunches  and  berries,  speaking 
now  entirely  from  those  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
house  at  Culford,  we  may  say  that  Golden 
Champion,  as  compared  with  Trebbiano,  has 
larger  bunches  with  vcider  shoulders,  the  indi- 
vidual berries  are  also  larger,  have  stouter  foot- 
stalks, ripen  earlier,  are  more  amber-coloured, 
and  have  the  constitutional  peculiarity  of 
spotting. 

We  are  quite  well  aware  how  wide  a  margin 
must  be  left  for  natural  variation  according  to 
circumstances.  The  variation  in  size  and  form 
of  Grapes  in  the  same  bunch  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  very  frequent  observation.  We  can 
also  quite  well  understand  how  even  an  expert 
may  be  deceived  in  certain  cases  by  an  un- 
usually fine  or  an  unusually  poor  condition  of  a 
particular  Vine,  and  so  be  led  to  identify  it 
wrongly  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  case  to  the 
production  of  one  or  more  sports  on  a  rod  bear- 
ing several  normal  bunches. 

The  conclusions  that  we  have  arrived  at, 
therefore,  are  that  the  Culford  sport — we  may 
now  say  sports — are  real,  and  not  fanciful ;  and 
that  in  the  character  of  the  bunches  and  berries 
one  of  them  shows  the  characteristics  of  Golden 
Champion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the 
observer  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  all  but,  if  not 
wholly,  identical,  the  differences  now  observ- 
able in  size  of  berry  and  period  of  ripening 
between  Trebbiano  and  the  sport  being  trifling. 

After  all,  it  is  to  us  surprising  that  this  case 
should  have  been  received  with  so  much  in- 
credulity. One  would  think  analogous  cases 
had  never  been  noted,  that  the  Cytisus  Adami 
was  unknown,  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  had 
never  been  seen  on  the  same  bough,  and  that 
''  sporting  "  or  bud  variation,  in  fact,  was  an  un- 
known phenomenon.  The  special  interest  in  the 
present  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rod  of 
Golden  Champion  had  been  cut  away  before  the 
appearance  of  the  sport. 

The  question  then  becomes  narrowed  to  this 
— are  the  "  sports  "  now  existing  on  this  Vine  the 
result  of  previous  inoculation  with  Champion 
sap  or  with  Champion  pollen,  or  are  they 
altogether  independent  of  Champion  influence  ? 
Seeing  how  strikingly  the  Champion  charac- 
teristics are  reproduced  in  bunch  and  berry, 
we  can  but  conclude  that  they  have  been  so 
to  speak  Championised,  and  that  the  case 
is  one  of  those  exceptional  instances  where 
graft  hybridisation   has  been  brought  about. 
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A  strong  reason  for  this  opinion  is  in  our 
judgment  afforded  by  the  fact  seen  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  and  now  for  the  first  time  made 
public,  ol  the  existence  not  only  of  one  bunch 
but  of  three,  one  of  which  is  almost  a  Champion 
if  not  quite,  the  one  above  it,  midway  between 
the  Champion  and  Trebbiano,  and  the  third 
almost  entirely  Trebbiano.  These  intermediate 
bunches  are  to  our  minds  most  significant, 
and,  if  the  history  of  the  Champion  were  not 
known,  would  raise  the  question  whether  it  had 
not  originated  as  a  sport  in  the  first  instance. 
But  the  Champion  is  stated  by  Mr,  THOMSON 


again  is  of  composite  origin  ;  so  that  some 
settling  down  or  filtration  of  the  constituent 
elements  should  occur  is  not  only  what  we 
might  expect,  but  what  we  know  does  happen 
in  other  cases. 

There  is  another  explanation,  but  it  is  so  im- 
probable that  we  merely  mention  it.  In  some 
few  cases  pollen-hybridisation  has  been  known 
to  affect,  not  merely  the  seedling  plants,  but 
also  the  fruit  of  the  parent  plant.  Such  cases 
have  been  recorded,  but  they  must  naturally  be 
received  with  hesitation.  But,  assuming  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  it  might  be 


seen  is  especially  rich  in  good  specimens  of  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobes,  Phalsenopsis,  Lycastes,  Aerides,  Odonto- 
glots,  &c.  Our  iUiistration  was  prepared  from  a 
beautiful  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and 
Photographic  Company. 

Flower    Gardening     at     Cleveland 

House,  Clapham  Park,  has  now  for  several 
years  past  been  remarkably  well  done,  and  many 
who  have  seen  it  expressed  their  conviction  that 
there  was  room  for  Uttle  or  no  further  improvement. 
That  such  opinions  were  incorrect  is  fully  proved 
by  the  beautiful  arrangements  which  Mr.  Legg 
has  this  season  mad-.     We  have  heard  it  said  ot 


Fig.  57.— view  in  mr.  Hepburn's  orchid  house. 


to  have  been  raised  as  a  cross  between  Mill 
Hill  Hamburgh  and  Bowood  Muscat.  A  sport 
lOr  bud-variation  is  very  frequently  brought 
I  about  by  a  separation  of  heretofore  mixed 
[elements,  or  by  the  sudden  reappearance  of  the 
I  characteristics  of  a  former  generation.  The 
|offspring  of  hybrid  parentage  often  manifest  in 
I  this  manner  their  paternal  and  maternal  charac- 
I  teristics  in  different  plants.  Bud-variation  may 
I  be  due  to  a  similar  disentangling  of  previously 
I  mingled  elements,  or  it  may  constitute  an  en- 
[tirely  new  combination — afresh  departure.  The 
jCulford  Vine,  according  to  the  history  given  of 
fit,  must  have,  or  have  had  comparatively 
I  recently,  a  mixture  of  elements  derived  from 
five  or    six   sources ;    each  of    those    sources 


that  the  pollen  rom  the  Golden  Champion, 
transferred  by  bees  or  otherwise  to  the  flowers 
of  the  closely  adjacent  Trebbiano,  had  caused 
the  alteration  in  the  berries  of  the  latter.  We 
know  at  once  too  much  and  too  little  of  plant 
organisation  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such 
occurrences, which  must,  like  the  Culford  sports, 
be  inquired  into  by  the  usual  rules  of  scientific 
testimony. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  illustration  of  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  in 
the  collection  belonging  to  J.  G.  Hepburn,  Esq., 
Sidcup  Place,  Kent,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
placing  before  cur  readers  a  view  in  another  of  Mr. 
Hepburn's  Orchid-houses  (fig.  57),  which  it  will  be 


the  decorative  gardening,  known  as  carpet  bedding 
that  even  when  well  done  it  admitted  of  so  little 
variation  that  it  was  almost  like  ringing  the  changes 
on  a  peal  of  bells,  which,  to  those  not  initiated  in  the 
performance,  has  much  of  a  sameness  about  it.  Yet 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  plants  that 
can  be  used  in  this  description  of  gardening  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  in  form,  and  possess  such  a  variety  of 
hues  and  shades  as  to  admit  of  the  most  artistic  and 
pleasing  combinations  of  colour  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive,  and  are  the  same  time  devoid  of  the  too 
flat,  even  surface  which  conveys  an  idea  that  the 
object  in  view  had  been  to  pinch  and  distort  every 
plant  employed  so  as  to  destroy  its  individual  character. 
"Carpet  bedding"  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
greater  portion  of  Mr.  Legg's  work  this  summer ; 
"embossed   bedding"  would    be    a   more    expres. 
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sive  term.  Most  of  the  beds  and  borders  are  freely 
relieved  by  raised,  well-marked  divisional  lines  and 
sloping  mound?,  on  the  top  of  which  are  planted 
small  DracLX^na?,  Chamiepeuce,  Agaves,  and  Pachy- 
phy turns.  Mentha  pulegium  gibraltarica  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  as  a  green  ground,  varied  with 
green  and  glaucous  Sedums ;  yellow  ground  colours 
are  represented  by  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum,  Pyre  thrum,  and  the  cream  of  white 
Sedums,  S.  acre  elegans.  All  violent  contrasts  are 
avoided  ;  the  Alternantheras  and  Coleus  are  gradually 
toned  down  to  the  more  subdued  and  grave  ground 
colours,  these  latter  much  predominating,  and  until 
seen  it  would  be  difficult  to  realise  the  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  the  association  of  some  of  these 
plants  with  soft  and  subdued  colours.  Noticeable  in 
this  way  we  may  mention  Sempervivum  calcareum, 
used  as  a  setting  in  the  dividing  lines  of  Sodum 
glaucum,  where  the  slightly  bronzy  tinge  of 
the  points  of  the  leaves  produce  a  beautiful 
effect  by  contrast  with  the  metalHc-hued  cushion 
in  which  it  is  half  embedded.  Nertera  de- 
pressa,  which  some  people  find  difficult  to  manage,  is 
very  much  finer  here  this  season  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  the  berries  on  many  of  the  little  patchts  not 
only  being  as  close  as  they  can  stand  but  almost  piled 
on  each  other.  The  circular  beds  filled  with  large- 
leaved  plants  are  in  good  order  without  being  too 
coarse  and  rampant  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  c  ireful 
and  patient  study,  not  only  in  the  conception  and 
working  out  of  the  different  designs  but  also  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  nature,  requirenitnts, 
and  capabilities  of  the  various  plants  used.  All  who 
are  interested  in  this  style  of  bedding  should  pay  a 
visit  to  Cleveland  House  at  once,  as  we  understand 
Mr.  Legg  has  resigned  his  charge  of  the  gardens 
here,  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

— '~~  The  Corporation  of  Bolton  are  about  to  make 
a  new  cemetery,  and  offered  two  premiums  of  ^30 
and  ;i^  1 5  for  the  best  plans  for  laying-out  the  same. 
Thirteen  plans  were  sent  in,  and  the  prizes  were  event- 
ually awarded  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  Architect, 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Caldwell,  Knutsford, 
first,  and  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Bowden  and  Man- 
chester, second. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Hart,  King's 

House,  Jamaica,  a  couple  of  Pine-apples,  there  known 
as  "  Ripleys,"  or  white  and  black  Ripleys.  They  are 
said  to  be  the  Pines  of  Jamaica,  all  the  other  varieties 
being  banished  from  the  table  in  their  favour  ;  and 
are  moreover  stated  to  have  been  raised  from  seeds 
sent  to  Jamaica  from  the  Island  of  Antigua.  C  m- 
sidering  that  they  were  cut  before  they  were  quite 
ripe,  to  facilitate  travelling,  they  proved  to  be  uncom- 
monly good  as  compared  with  the  usual  run  of 
imported  fruits,  but  as  to  their  identification  we  can 
do  nothing  more  than  suggest  that  the  sort  calUd 
Black  P-ipley  may  probably  be  the  Black  Antigua, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  foliage,  we  are  unable  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  White  Ripley 
comes  nearer  to  the  description  of  the  old  Ripley  (not 
Ripley  Queen),  but  here  also  we  are  uncertain. 

The    inhabitants    of    Richmond    and    Kew 

remind  us  of  Oliver  Twist.  They  are  among  the 
most  favoured  of  suburbans — they  have  a  noble  park, 
a  terrace,  an  unequalled  river  walk,  kept  up  at  the 
Government  expense,  and  now  they  want  more.  They 
are  clamouring  for  the  Earlier  Opening  of  Kew 
Gardens,  and  for  the  removal  of  what  is,  no  doub*-, 
an  eye-sore  to  neighbouring  householders.  We  pre- 
sume the  opening  ot  the  gardens  at  an  earlier  hour  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  expense — more  police  would  be 
wanted.  But  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Treasury.  In 
any  case,  we  think  the  authorities  would  be  wise  to 
accede  to  the  request  for  an  earlier  opening  of  the 
gardens,  at  least  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  case 
of  the  houses,  a  difficulty  exists  from  the  hindrance 
to  the  necessary  work  which  the  presence  of  the 
public  entails.  In  all  such  questions  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  primary"'  object  of  Kew  is 
not  to  supply  a  recreation  ground  for  local  nursemaids 
or  Cockney  excursionists.  The  primary  aim  of  Kew 
is,  and  should  always  be,  the  advancement  of  botany 
and  scientific  horticulture  at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  other  parks  and  recreation- grounds  of  the 
metropolis  the  object  is  altogether  different.  Still  if 
consistently  with  the  special  purpose  of  the  institutions 


in  question  other  objects  can  be  carried  out,  by  all 
means  let  them  be, 

Two  very  fine  examples  of  Lapageria  alba 

growing  in  pots  can  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the 
stove-house  at  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  the  residence 
of  John  Walter,  Esq  ,  M.P.  Not  only  are  these 
plants  flowering  freely,  but  they  bear  as  many  as  five 
blooms  in  a  cluster,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  state 
the  plants  are  found  of  great  value  for  cutting  from. 
In  the  same  house  Tacsonia  exoniensis  is  remarkably 
fine,  growing  and  blooming  with  wonderful  freedom. 
It  is  a  prime  favourite  with  Mr.  Tegg,  the  gardener 
at  Bearwood,  who  praises  it  highly. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  cool  moist  summer 

suited  the  plants  best  that  Phlox  Drummondii  has 
proved  very  fine  this  season.  At  Cardiff  Castle  one 
of  the  exterior  Vine  borders  was  planted  with  a 
quantity  of  mixed  varieties  of  the  large  flowering 
forms  known  as  grandiflora,  which  are  great  improve- 
ments on  the  smaller  types  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
soil  was  good,  the  flowers  were  large,  numerous,  and 
finely  coloured.  If  the  Phlox  has  a  drawback,  it  is 
the  freedom  with  which  it  seeds,  but  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  keep  them  gathered,  so  that  the  energies 
of  the  plants  may  be  directed  to  the  production  of 
flowers. 

The  Police  Station  in  New  Street,  Basing- 
stoke, cannot  be,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  "terror 
to  evil-doers  "  as  far  as  its  exterior  aspect  is  concerned. 
Unlike  many  modern  constructions,  which  are  of  a 
cold,  formal,  and  somewhat  repellent  character,  this 
is  in  appearance  a  floral  palace,  for  it  is  covered  with 
a  rare  growth  of  creepers  such  as  Jasmine,  Glycine, 
Virginian  Creeper,  Roses,  and  such-like,  and  on  the 
window-sills,  hanging  against  the  walls  and  crowded 
on  raised  stands,  are  numbers  of  bright  flowering 
plants,  all  well  cared  for  and  singularly  effective.  It 
represents  a  bright  and  attractive  spot  in  the  midst  of 
this  respectable  Hampshire  town. 

From  the  Boiafiische  Zcitung  we  extract  the 

summary  of  an  ** inaugural  dissertation"  by  Fr. 
Resa,  on  the  Period  of  Root  Formation.  It 
is  in  the  author's  own  word?.  Three  kinds  of  roots, 
connected  by  transitional  stages,  may  be  distinguished 
— extension  roots,  by  which  the  root  system  is  en- 
larged ;  and  absorbing  roots,  consisting  of  much- 
branched  fibrous  roots,  and  sometimes  of  secondary 
rootlets,  increasing  the  surface  of  the  latter.  A 
periodical  dying  off  of  roots  was  only  observed  in 
^T.sculuF.  In  the  growth  of  roots  there  is  a  certain 
fixed  and  specific  period,  influenced  by  the  weather,  but 
it  never  coincides  with  the  growth  of  the  parts  above- 
ground  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  division  of  labour  is  always 
perceptible.  In  the  flat-leaved  plants  investigated  it  was 
found  that  there  was  root-growth  in  autumn  after 
growth  above-ground  had  ceased,  which  is  completed 
sooner  or  later  according  to  circumstances.  The 
winter  has  only  a  retarding  influence  on  root-growth, 
and  does  not  terminate  it.  Needle-leaved  plants 
(Coniferce)  stand  so  far  in  contrast  to  the  flat-leaved 
plants,  that  the  autumn  and  spring  shoots  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  winter.  Respecting  the  beginning  and 
continuation  of  the  course  of  the  period  of  develop- 
ment, the  influence  of  favourable  and  unfavourable 
weather  has  already  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon. 
But  just  as  a  seed,  a  bulb,  or  a  bud  will  not  develope 
"before  its  time  has  come,"  and  often  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  at  all,  so  we  must  regard  the  period 
of  the  root-formaiion  of  plants  as  a  hereditary  pro- 
perty. The  question  as  to  the  place  where  the  new 
fibrous  roots  originate  may  be  answered  in  this  way, 
that  in  general  the  roots  of  the  highest  order  have  the 
preference,  without,  however,  excluding  those  of  older 
orders  from  being  able  to  produce  new  rootlets. 

The  prevailing  depression  in  trade  is  being 

felt  among  the  woollen  manufactories  and  other  de- 
partments of  business  at  Trowbridge,  consequently  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Trow- 
bridge Horticultural  Society  the  streets  were  not  so 
generally  decorated  as  is  usually  the  case.  It  was  felt 
to  be  a  decided  loss,  as  the  country  people,  who  are 
great  sightseers,  are  as  much  attracted  by  the  town 
decorations  as  by  the  flower  show  and  the  fireworks. 
But  there  were  two  notable  exceptions  to  the  general 
falling  off  in  street  decorations  one  the  rernarkable 


Gothic  archway  erected  by  Messrs.  Haden  Bros., 
engineers.  Silver  Street.  This  was  an  imposing  and  ^, 
admirably  constructed  piece  of  decoration,  graceful  in  B 
outline  and  well-proportioned.  Alight  but  sufficiently 
strong  framework  of  wood  spanned  the  roadway,  and 
there  were  smaller  arches  on  the  pavement  on  either 
side.  The  framework  wds  covered  with  evergreens, 
and  over  the  smaller  arches  were,  on  the  one  side, 
a  triangular  shaped  shield  edged  with  flower?,  with 
"Welcome  to  all,"  and  on  the  other,  "Good 
night."  The  royal  monogram,  in  floral  letters, 
came  out  conspicuously  against  the  dark  green 
background.  Flags  tastefully  arranged  in  groups, 
and  placed  at  intervals  round  the  arch,  gave  a 
life  and  colour  to  the  structure  and  above  the  crown, 
at  the  top,  rising  some  40  feet  above  the  roadway, 
waved  the  British  emign.  At  night  the  structure 
was  lit  up  with  unusual  brilliancy,  by  means  of 
1400  gas  jets,  distributed  over  the  surface.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  such  an  arch  has  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
its  erection  must  have  entailed  a  large  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  other  exception  was  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Station,  which  is  always 
dressed  out  with  excellent  taste  and  skilful  decorative 
effect  by  the  station  master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cox,  who 
was  on  this  occasion  even  more  successful  than  usual 
Huge  Spruce  Firs  were  planted  at  intervals  on  the 
spacious  up-platform,  and  the  topmost  boughs  of  these 
were  thickly  hung  with  mimic  banner?.  Wreaths  of 
evergreens  were  suspended  in  all  directions,  and  flags 
hung  [out  bravely  in  the  breeze.  The  notice  board 
containing  the  name  of  the  station  had  the  sensible 
motto,  "Be  merry  and  wise."  Mr.  Cox,  who  is  a 
hard  working  member  of  the  committee  of  the  flower 
show,  deserves  much  praise  fcrihe  admirable  display. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Tiowbridge  Advertiser  for 
some  of  the  foregoing  particulars  ;  and  the  report  of 
the  show  given  by  this  paper  was  as  accurate  as  it  was 
comprehensive — a  marked  contrast  to  many  local 
performance?  of  a  similar  character, 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

of  Berlin,  one  of  the  members  described  and  recom- 
mended the  Cultivation  of  Rhubarb  for  eating. 
Although  in  Hamburgh  it  is  largely  grown  and  con- 
sumed, at  Berlin  it  is  only  known  to  a  few  amateurs, 
and  few  even  of  ihose  who  have  a  chance  of  trying  it 
are  able  to  overcome  their  prejudice  against  the  name, 
and  housekeepers  declare  that  it  consumes  too  much 
sugar.  However,  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  grown  it  for  some  years,  and  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  real  merits  of  some  of  the  first- 
rate  varieties,  are  now  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  Rhubarb.  In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed nobody  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  large 
extent  to  which  Rhubarb  is  forced  in  this  country, 
and  of  its  value  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  expensive 
fruits  during  the  winter  months.  Rhubarb  jam  is  to 
be  had  in  Berlin,  but  there  exists,  as  was  long  the  case 
here,  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  simply  on  account 
of  its  name,  which  the  people  associate  with  the 
drug  obtained  from  the  root-stock, 

One  of  the  leading  horticultural  societies  in 

the  south-west  has  among  its  rules  and  regulations  one 
to  the  effect  that  any  exhibitor  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  in  any  class  in  which  he  exhibits  may 
enter  a  protest  against  the  awards,  provided  such  pro- 
test be  furnished  in  writing  to  the  committee  before 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  show  day.  This  is 
an  unusual  rule,  and  scarcely  to  be  commended  ;  and 
it  also  leads  to  awkward  results,  as  was  seen  at  a 
recent  exhibition.  Two  of  the  judges  made  their 
awards  in  a  certain  class  for  plants,  and  the  exhibitor 
awarded  the  2d  prize  sent  in  a  protest  as  provided  by 
the  regulations.  Two  other  judges  were  requested  to 
express  their  opinion,  and  they  unanimously  declared 
in  favour  of  the  2d  prize  collection  as  the  best  of  the 
two.  The  result  was  that  both  collections  were  placed 
equal  ist.  But  what  an  unenviable  position  for  the 
judges  who  made  the  first  award  !— for  the  modification 
of  their  decision  practically  amounted  to  an  expression 
of  their  unfitness  to  fill  the  office  to  which  they  had 
been  appointed.  The  committee  may  reasonably 
anticipate  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 
protests  from  disappointed  exhibitors  at  their  next 
show.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  judges 
appointed  for  next  year  were  to  subject  themselves  to 
a  competitive  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  exhi- 
bitors before  undertaking  the  office. 
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We  have  before  us  the  BoUtin   Oficial  de  la 

Comision  Central  de  AgrkuUum  de  la  Repiihlica 
Oriental  del  Uruguay  for  June  of  the  current  year, 
which,  according  to  an  announcement  on  the  cover, 
is  published  on  the  last  day  of  every  month.  This  is 
a  well-printed  and  apparently  carefully  edited  journal, 
the  number  in  question  consisting  of  some  fifty  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  chiefly,  it  is  true,  extracted 
from  European  publications,  but  none  the  less  useful, 
probably,  to  the  farming  community  in  that  country. 
The  principal  original  articles  are  on  the  establish- 
ment at  Fray  Bentos  for  preparing  Liebig's  ^'.v- 
tractiim  carni^^  and  some  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
colony  Diaz. 

• TuLiPA  Kaufmanniana,  Regel,  figured  in 

the  Gartenjlora  for  July,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct new  species,  collected,  by  a  son  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Regel,  Director  of  the  Petersburg  Botanic 
Garden.  Very  dififerent  from  the  gaudy  T.  Greigi, 
with  which  it  was  found  growing  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Tschirtschick  River  valley,  in  Turkestan,  it  is 
a  modest,  pretty,  and  attractive  species,  probably 
destined,  as  Dr.  Regel  observes,  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  new  race  of  Tulips  in  our  gardens.  It 
rises  about  6  inches  above  the  ground,  the  stem  being 
2'leaved,  and  the  leaves  abaut  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  flowers.  The  narrow  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
about  \\  inch  deep,  the  segments  narrow,  ellip'ical, 
oblong,  obtuse,  or  the  inner  ones  emarginate.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  species  is  the  relatively  short  pistil, 
which  is  only  about  half  or  one-third  the  length  of 
the  filaments.  Two  varieties  are  figured,  albo-varie- 
gata  and  luteo-variegata,  the  first  with  a  white  ground 
inside,  passing  into  a  beautiful  yellow  towards  the 
base,  and  suffased  with  pink  on  the  outside.  The 
other  has  a  tender  pale  yellow  ground  inside,  with  a 
carmine  spot  below  the  base,  the  three  deep  red  out- 
side bordered  with  yellow.  Several  other  varieties 
as  to  colouring  occur,  and  this  species  promises  to  be 
a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  Joitrnal  des  Roses  for  August  devotes  a 

portion  of  its  space  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  at  St.  James'  Hall.  Speaking 
of  the  English  system  of  exhibiting  Roses,  our  con- 
temporary states  that  the  English  Roses  are  "larger 
and  richer  in  colour  than  the  Roses  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe."  Think  of  that,  ye  grumblers  at 
the  climate  of  fog  and  suicide  ! 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  in  consequence 

of  the  Great  International  Show  being  held  at  Car- 
lisle next  week,  the  usual  monthly  meeting  and  dinner 
ol  the  Horticultural  Club  will  be  held  on  September 
l8,  instead  of  September  4. 

The  floral  decoration  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 

was  very  successfully  accomplished  on  Tuesday  last, 
but  3s  the  display  was  one  of  no  particular  interest  to 
hoit'culturis's  generally,  we  need  siy  no  more  than 
that  the  leading  prizes  were  pretty  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  B,  S.  Williams,  and 
that  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Lev  also  secured  some 
awards.  In  the  "  Garden  Requisite  "  department  the 
display  W2s  poor  in  the  extreme. 

We  fear  it  will  not  do  to  put  too  much  trust  in 

"SALus"as  an  antidote  to  the  Potato  Disease. 
The  worst  patch  we  have  seen  this  year  was  one 
dressed  with  this  material,  and  by  its  side  was  a  similar 
patch  of  equal  size,  and  planted  with  the  same  variety 
of  Potato,  which  had  not  been  treated  with  the  Salus. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  Salus  had  acted  as  a 
fertiliser,  the  haulms  being  more  vigorous  and  taller 
where  the  Salus  was  applied  ;  but  the  whole  patch 
was  equally,  and  very  severely,  attacked  with  the 
disease.  Mr.  Smith's  report  on  the  Potatos  at  Chis- 
wick  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

Dr.  Piesse,  of  Hughenden  House,  Chiswick, 

states  in  the  Times  that  the  real  average  yield  of 
Attar  of  Roses  in  the  district  of  Kazanlik  is  1 736  lb. ; 
Gueupsa,  7541b.;  Kara()jaBihg,  3841b.  ;  Tchirpan, 
i62lb.  ;  Koyoun-Tepe,  iiSlb.  ;  PazarJjiki,  no  lb.  ; 
Yeni-Saghra,  108 lb.  ;  Zaaghra,  981b.  ;  say,  total  of 
3470  lb.,  or  55,520  oz.,  which  in  truth  is  understated 
by  these  estimates  because  the  Turkish  ounce  in 
weight  is  rather  more  than  as  17  is  to  16  English. 
However,  it  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  that  the 
pure  attar  at  30r.  per  ounce  produces  for  Roumeliaan 
income  of,  say,  over/80,000  per  annum.  Dr.  Piesse 
adds: — "Ruined,  as  you  say,  by  the  Russian  cam- 


paign, at  least  for  many  years.  Come,  then,  Western 
Australia  ;  come,  then,  Queensland  ;  come,  then, 
Fiji  ! — all  the  Roses  you  can  grow  will  be  a  welcome 
to  British  commerce." 

Ceanothus  azureus  should   be  grown  on 

every  flower  garden  wall  having  a  sunny  aspect.  Not 
only  is  its  beauty  beyond  question,  but  it  blooms  at  a 
season  when  flowers  other  than  "bedders,"  and  the 
like,  become  scarce.  Mr.  Earley  tells  us  that  in 
February  last  he  cut  a  large  plant  in — leaving  not  a 
leaf,  and  he  now  has  a  marvellous  display  of  cool 
azure-blue  blooms,  of  which  he  has  sent  us  a  splendid 
sample. 

The   following    memorandum,    showing    the 

different  descriptions  of  roots  and  herbs  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  during  the  present  distress  at  Codoor 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  has  been  sent  by 
H.  H.  Yarde,  E=q.,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests, 
Codoor,  in  the  Cuddapah  district,  to  the  Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Madras  : — 


Teluf^u  Names  I 

of  Roots  and 

Herbs. 


Kulabimda 
Gadda 


Nagamalapund- 
loo 


Botanical 
Names. 


'  Mode  in  which  the  Roots, 
'&c.,  are  prepared  for  Food. 


Cactus  species 
(Prickly  Pear) 


Eiiha  Gadda 
Aili  Gadda 


Phoiiiixfarinifera 
Villarsia  crisiala 


Thamara  Gadda  Nelumbium  spe- 
i  ciosum 


^'etla  Gadda  and 
Injadi  Gadda 


Roxburgh  ia 

gloriosoides 


Mamidi     Ethtiii- 
loo 


Chinta   Ethnilloo 


Herbs,  &r^c. 
Paia  Kura 


Mangifera    indi 
ca  (seeds) 


Tamarindus  in- 
dica  (seeds) 


All  the  outer  portion  of  the 

j     plant     is    removed,    and 

!  only  the  succulent  sub- 
Stance  found  in  the  centre 
boiled  and  eaten 

The  ripe  fruits  of  the  Cactus 
are   eagerly  consumed  by 

I     the  poor.    The  thorns  aie 

'  removed,  and  the  raw 
fruit  eaten 

The  bub^tance  found  in  the 
terider  stems  is  eaten 

This  is  a  species  of  Water 
Lily  found  in  tanks  and 
wells.  The  substance 
found  ia  the  plant  is 
cooked,  or  merely  boiled 
and  eaten 

A  plant  of  the  Lotus  species. 
The  substance  found  in 
this  plant  is  either  cooked 
or  consumed  in  a  raw 
state 

These  bulbs  are  found  on 
the  hills,  and  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  Vana- 
dies,  the  hilt  tribes  ;  but 
since  the  spread  of 
famine  the  poorer  classes 
are  also  eating  them. 
The  roots  are  boiled  and 
eaten. 

The  seeds  are  collected , 
and  the  kernels  are  eith-  r 
pounded  and  boiled  into 
a  sort  ot  porridge,  or 
merely  roasted  and  eaten. 
Do.  do. 


Holostemma 
Rheedianum 

Davadary    Kura'     Sethia  indica 
Eoddi  Kura      Rivea     bypocra- 

j       terformis 
Nelli  Kura      '  Premna  latifolia 
Chinta  Aku        Tamarindus  in- 
dica leaves 


These   herbs 

are   gathered 

and  boiled 

with  some  salt 

and  Chities 

and  eaten. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

In  a  report  by  the  British   representatives  in 

Hayti  amongst  some  notes  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  island  it  is  stated  that  the  country  is  one  of  woods 
and  forests,  trees  of  all  kinds  being  veiy  abundant. 
Amongst  the  indigenous  trees  of  economic  value  are 
enumerated  Mahogany,  Logwood,  Fustic,  and  Lignum- 
vitcB  ;  and  amongst  valuable  edible  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  occur  the  Mango,  Cacao,  Coffee, 
Orange,  Apple,  Breadfruit,  Almond,  Walnut,  Fig, 
Sugar-cane,  as  well  as  Cotton,  Indigo,  Bamboo,  and 
many  other?.  Many  of  our  commonest  cultivated 
esculents,  such  as  the  Carrot,  Cabbage,  Turnip, 
Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Beetroot,  grow  well.  With 
regard  to  Coffee  we  are  told  that  the  commercial 
season  commences  in  November  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
March  following.  *' During  this  period  considerable 
activity  prevails  at  the  open  ports  to  which  the  Coffee 
is  brought  from  the  plantations.  It  arrives  in  various 
ways — in  coasting  vessels,  on  beasts  of  burden,  in  bags 
and  parcels  carried  by  women  and  children  on  the 
head  ;  but  in  whatever  way  it  comes,  it  is  anxiously 
expected  by  numbers  to  whom  it  brings  profit  and 
employment — brokers,  driers,  pickers,  fillers,  weighers, 
stevedores,  and  boatmen.  The  general  activity  thus 
prevailing  communicates  itself  to  local  trade  in  all  its 
branches  so  that  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  country,  the  Coffee  season  is  the  season  of  the 
whole  year."  One  plant  referred  to  in  this  report  is  so 


remarkable  in  its  action  that  we  quote  the  report  in 
the  writer's  own  words :  he  says  that  it  has  '*  such  strong 
narcotic  powers  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner 
it  will  produce  coma  of  any  intensity  or  duration,  or 
even  death  itself  when  so  intended.  The  knowledge 
of  this  plant  is  confined  to  a  few  families,  who  transmit 
the  secret  as  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  heritage  is  highly  prized,  conferring,  it  is 
thought,  the  attributes  of  miracle-worker  and  priest, 
for  the  plant  is  in  many  ways  used  in  aid  of  solemn 
imposture,  superstition,  and  even  crime.  The  power 
thus  exercised  is  called  *  Wanza,'  a  word  that 
inspires  the  African  with  awe  and  dread.  The  Wanza 
priest  can  throw  into  a  death-like  coma,  and,  knowing 
the  moment  of  returning  consciousness,  he  will  make 
a  show  of  returning  to  life.  If  a  burglary  is  to  be 
committed  he  can,  by  means  of  his  art,  cast  a  deep 
sleep  on  all  indoors  ;  and  one  may  understand  how 
he  can  attain  other  forbidden  ends  in  the  same  way," 
Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  uses  of  this  plant, 
but  no  description,  however  rough,  is  furnished  of  the 
plant  itself,  or  any  clue  to  its  identification.  Whether 
the  plant  is  actually  unknown,  or  whether  its  name 
only  is  referred  to  by  the  writer  when  he  says,  "An 
experienced  botanist  could  not  fail  to  discover  this 
plant,  which  as  an  ani-esthetic  would  no  doubt  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  medical  science,"  we  are  left 
in  doubt. 

In  the   temperate-house    at   Kew  is  now  in 

flower  a  shrub  seldom  or  ever  seen  elsewhere  — 
Pavetta  Caffra.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  small,  but 
its  trusses  of  dead  white  flowers  contrasted  with  its 
deep  green  foliage  are  very  effective. 

The  Revue  Horticole  publishes  a  woodcut  of 

Campanula  macrostyla,  of  which  we  have  also 
seen  specimen?.  It  is  an  annual  of  straggling  habit, 
with  large,  open,  purple  bell  or  cup-shaped  flower?, 
with  a  calyx  like  that  of  the  Canterbury  Bell,  and  a 
very  long  style,  the  stigmas  of  which  cohere  in  a 
club-shaped  mass.  It  is  a  very  distinct  looking  plant, 
which  lovers  of  annuals  should  be  on  the  look-out 
for. 


CARLISLE. 


In  continuation  of  our  Carlisle  notes  we  may  add 
that  a  visit  to  Brayton  Hall,  the  country  residence  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawsor,  M.  P.  for  Carlisle,  will  be  interesting 
to  the  hoiticulturist  particularly,  and  to  the  sightseer 
generally.     It  is  about  iS  miles  from  Carlisle,  and  is 
reached  by  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  which 
passing  through  the  pleasant  valley  of  Cummerdale, 
past  Dalston  on  the  left,  Crofton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  Briscoe,  Bart.,  on  the  right,  past  the  thriving 
and    picturesque  country  town    of  Wigton,   reaches 
Brayton  Station.     On  alighting   here  the  visitor  will 
at  once  perceive   a   handsome   new  entrance   lodge, 
which  will  direct  him  to  the   spot.     The  Hall  is   a 
palatial  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square.    On 
the  east  or  open  side  is  the  principal  entrance.     The 
south  front  is  adorned  with  a  most  chaste  and  effective 
panelled  flower  garden  which  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.     On  the  west  front  is  a  considerable 
stretch    of    lawn  dotted    with    fine    trees,    amongst 
which    are    three    Larches  of   singular  appearance, 
they  having  in  their  early  days  pushed  out   branches 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  which,   cont;^ting   the 
leadership,   are  nearly  as  thick  as  the  main    trunk. 
The  views  from  the  terrace  and  windows  are  extensive 
and  diversified.     To  the  eat  t  and  south  is  I  he  fertile 
valley  of  Ellen,  with  CalJbeek  Fells,  Bennesse,  and 
cloud-capped  Skiddaw  rising  in  the  background.     To 
the  north  and  west  in  the  distance  are  Criffel  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, the  hills  of  Galloway  and  Kirkcudbright, 
and  the  Solway  stretching  away  to  the  west,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,    like  a  silver  thread.     A  walk 
leads  through  a  unique  flower  garden,  in  which  will 
be  noticed  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  cut-leaved  Beech 
— past  the  gardener's  house,  and  a  fine  piece  of  water, 
to   the    kitchen  garden,    which    is  complete   in   its 
arrangement?.      The     hothouse    accommodation    is 
extensive,  new,  and  equipped  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, comprising  a  range  of  vineries  and  Peach- 
houses,  the  occupants  of  which  are  in  a  most  thriving 
condition— of  stoves  and  greenhouses  filled  with  choice 
specimens  in  luxuriant  health,  and  Cucumber,  Melon, 
and  Strawberry -houses  and  pits  and  frames  ad  libitum^ 
all  reflecting  credit  on  Mr.   Hammond's  careful  and 
intelligent  skill. 
A  three-quarters  of  a  mile  walk  will  bring  the 
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visitor  to  the  pleasant  agricultural  town  of  Aspatria, 
where  the  return  train  can  be  taken  to  Carlisle. 

Six  miles  south-west  of  the  city  is  Rose  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  fine  old 
building,  celebrated  in  story,  and  situated  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Caldew,  amidst  fine  picturesque  scenery.  The 
drive  in  this  direction  is  well  worth  the  hire  of  a  horse 
and  conveyance.  At  the  start  from  English  Street, 
facing  which  and  the  New  Victoria  Aqueduct  are  the 
new  premises  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  now 
in  course  of  erection,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the 
wide  extension  of  their  business.  They  are  from 
designs  by  C.  J.  Ferguson,  E^q.,  the  Diocesan  archi- 
tect, Grecian  in  style,  of  chaste  outline,  and  will, 
when  finished,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  architec- 
tural features  of  the  city.  They  are  built  of  the  cele- 
brated Lazenby  sandstone,  which  possesses  a  rich, 
warm  tint,  so  much  admired  by  Southerners,  and  of 
which  all  the  railway  stations  and  buildings  on  the 
new  section  of  the  Midland  Railway  between  Settle 
and  Carlisle  are  built.  The  visitor  will  proceed  over 
the  new  viaduct,  an  immense  undertaking,  which 
bridges  over  the  bewildering  network  of  railways  con- 
verging from  all  points  of  the  compass  into  Carlisle, 
and  connects  the  outlying  suburbs  in  the  Caldew  Vale 
with  the  business  part  of  the  city.  This  will  shortly 
be  opened  by  H .  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise,  attended 
by  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  municipal  display. 

On  leaving  this  the  ground  soon  begins  to  rise, 
until  the  cemetery,  a  tastefully  laid  out  piece  of  ground, 
is  reached,  when  a  look  back  at  the  old  city,  castle, 
and  cathedral,  will  show  it  from  a  picturesque,  and,  if 
the  tourist  is  of  a  military  turn  of  mind,  a  strategical 
point  of  view — the  principal  one  in  olden  times. 
Indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  promi- 
nent spot,  stands  a  farmhouse,  where  "Royal  Charlie" 
took  up  his  abode  for  several  nights  during  his 
memorable  incursions  in  this  quarter. 

A  quaint  old  village  will  next  be  reached,  with  its 
picturesque  church  ;  then  onwards  for  a  space  by  the 
banks  of  the  Caldew,  on  which  are  situated  manufac- 
tories of  some  importance— amongst  others,  the  spade 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Cowan,  examples  of  whose  horti- 
cultural implements  will  no  doubt  be  seen  at  the 
show.  Near  here,  amidst  vales  and  fine  old  trees,  is 
the  beautiful  residence  of  Colonel  Salkeld,  another  of 
the  historical  families  of  the  Border.  Close  by  is 
Rose  Castle.  The  drive  may  be  prolonged  to  Meals 
gate,  near  which  is  Whitehall,  the  beautiful  residence 
of  the  late  lamented  George  Moore,  Esq.,  of  London, 
whose  melancholy  death,  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  caused  so  much 
regret  last  fall.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  confines  of 
the  lake  districts,  the  scenery  is  deliglitful  and  grand. 
The  drive  back  can  take  place  by  way  of  Brayton  and 
Wigton. 

The  principal  places  of  interest  for  the  horticulturist 
to  see  by  the  way  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  within  easy  reach  of  Carlisle,  are  Lowther 
Castle  and  Brougham  Hall.  Lowther  Cjstle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Lonsdale,  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, and  is  withal  so  princely  a  place,  that  it  has 
become  one  of  the  lions  which  must  be  seen.  The 
nearest  station  is  Clifton,  about  21  miles  from  Carlisle, 
and  half-an-hour's  walk  through  woods  and  finely 
timbered  parks  will  bring  the  visitor  to  the  Castle 
gardens,  where  we  shall  leave  him  with  Rfc  Shand, 
trusting  some  day  ourselves  to  record  the  improve- 
ments which  he  is  carrying  out. 

To  the  left  of  Clifton  Station,  coming  from  Carlisle, 
is  Brougham  Hall,  the  baronial  residence  of  Lord 
Brougham.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  romantic 
scenery,  and  the  building  shows  signs  of  having 
been  built  in  the  times  when  "  might  was  right." 
Attached  is  a  quaint  chapel,  in  which  are  many  curious 
carvings,  collected  and  placed  there  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Lord  Brougham,  which  will  be  looked  at  with 
much  interest.  The  gardens,  which  are  under  Mr. 
Campbell's  care,  do  credit  to  his  skill.  There  is  a 
fine  orchard-house,  and  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids. 
The  clothing  of  large,  bare,  and  otherwise  unprofitable 
tracts  of  ground  is  a  large  item  in  the  estate  manage- 
ment here. 

Greystoke  Castle,  the  seat  of  H.  C.  Howard,  Esq., 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  who 
still  enjoy  the  barony  of  Greystoke,  stands  in  a  pictur- 
esque park  of  5000  acres.  The  present  mansion  was 
erected  within  the  last  100  years,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle,  which  being  garrisoned  for  the  king  in 
164S,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cromwellian 
army.  The  present  building  is  of  great  massiveness, 
but  late  improvements  have  caused  it  to  assume  an  ap- 


pearance of  considerable  elegance.  It  is  easy  of  access, 
being  about  5  miles  west  of  Penrith  by  road;  the  drive 
affords  one  of  the  most  variable  and  interesting  bits  of 
landscape  and  mountain  scenery  possible  to  be  found 
in  the  North  of  England,  especially  so  on  nearing  the 
Castle.  The  views  embrace  the  distant  lake  and 
mountain,  commanding  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
wooded  parks  in  the  North.  The  Castle,  which  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  shows  its  towers  and  battle- 
ments amidst  gigantic  trees,  and  the  extensive  planta- 
tions areembellished  with  several  ornamental  buildings. 
The  approach  to  the  Castle  is  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  north-east.  On  the  east  and  south  it  stands  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  On  the  west  side,  again,  are  a 
beautiful  terrace,  and  grass  slopes  ornamented  with 
lolty  Lime  trees,  with  their  graceful  branches  hanging 
over  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  made  very 
picturesque  by  its  flowing  around  several  islands,  and 
which  in  its  course  falls  over  a  cascade  about  20  feet 
into  another  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  extent,  of  a 
serpentine  form,  with  grass  slopes  and  shaded  walks, 
overhung  with  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  some  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  as  remarkable  for  their 
great  height  and  circumference  of  stems— viz.,  the 
Silver  Fir,  measuring  16  feet  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  water  again  rushes  over  a  natural  fall 
some  36  feet  in  height,  and  passes  by  an  arch  through 
the  fence  of  the  pleasure-ground,  which  is  well  laid 
out  and  very  picturesque. 

Returning  to  Carlisle  the  visitor  may  make  an  ex- 
cursion by  the  Caledonian  Railway.  Near  Kirtle- 
bridge  Station  he  will  find  Springkell,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Heron  Maxwell,  Bart.  This  place  is  associated 
in  border  history  with  the  tragedy  of  "  Fair  Helen  of 
Kirkonnel  L^a,"  which  may  interest  the  romantic 
tourist.  Northwards  is  Ecclefechan  Station,  about 
3  miles  from  which  is  Burn's  Wark  Hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  and  well  culti- 
vated vale  of  the  Annan  may  be  seen,  the  Solway 
Filth  and  the  Cumberland  coast  and  mountains  in  the 
distance.  Ecclefechan  is  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
historian,  Thomas  Carlyle.  Pursuing  our  course  in  a 
westerly  direction  is  Castle  Milk,  the  seat  of  R. 
Jardine,  Esq.  The  house  is  a  modern  erection,  most 
beautifully  situated  amongst  fine  trees  on  the  banks 
of  the  Water  of  Milk.  The  gardens  are  commodious 
and  well  laid  out,  and  are  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Findlay.  Near  here  is  Hoddam  and  Repentance 
Tower,  from  which  fine  views  can  be  obtained,  also 
Lochmaben,  and  the  ruins  of  Bruce's  Castle. 

A  run  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 
by  way  of  Annan  will  bring  the  visitor  to  Dumfries, 
which  is  surrounded  by  many  gentlemen's  seats,  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  where  the  horticultural  spirit  is 
carefully  and  studiously  nourished.  Amongst  these 
we  may  mention  Terregles,  The  Grove,  Friarb'  Carse 
—sacred  to  the  genius  of  Bums — Munches,  Ernespie, 
and  by  rail  to  Thornhill,  for  Drumlanrig.  The  latter 
place  will,  of  course,  require  a  special  visit  ;  and,  as 
it  is  within  a  day's  run  to  and  from  Carlisle,  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

By  the  North  British  Railway  a  run  may  be  made 
to  Langholm.  The  scenery  is  delightful,  and  the 
town  interesting.  Here  is  Langholm  Lodge,  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Polholm,  Craig- 
cleugh,  and  a  few  miles  on,  nestled  among  the  hills, 
is  Aikleton,  where  those  monster  bunches  of  Grapes 
which  have  astonished  the  world  were  grown,  and 
where  everything  else,  even  to  a  stick  of  Rhubarb, 
receives  the  same  diligent  attention.  A  delightful 
drive  up  Eskdale  from  Langholm  will  be  a  great  treat 
to  the  Southern  visitor  ;  the  hilly  scenery  is  so  differ- 
ent to  the  level  plains  of  the  South,  and  as  the  roads 
are  good  and  good  drivers  and  conveyances  can  be 
had,  some  may  be  glad  of  the  hint.  Silloth,  the 
Brighton  of  Cumberland,  can  be  reached  in  an  hour's 
journey,  and  the  healthful  sea  breezes  enjoyed. 


The  Rose  Season. — The  queen  of  flowers  has 
produced  the  best  return  that  we  have  noticed  for 
some  years,  the  flowers  being  large,  symmetrical,  and 
well  up  in  colour  ;  the  plants  themselves  have  not 
suffered  from  rust  and  mildew,  as  we  have  seen  them 
other  years  ;  and  the  autumn  crop  of  flowers  promises 
to  be  good  also.  What  with  so  much  clean  healthy 
growth  and  abundance  of  moisture,  everything  looks 
well  for  next  year.  Notwithstanding  the  untidy  appear- 
ance of  mulching  in  summer  in  decorative  quarters 
its  advantages  are  too  important  to  be  slightly  over- 
looked ;  how  it  saves  labour,  how  it  benefits  the  roots 


in  the  retention  of  moisture,  and  how  it  adds  to  the 
quality  and  general  appearance  of  the  flowers,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  further  comment  here.  Our  own 
stock  does  not  embrace  many  new  varieties  or  novelties, 
those  of  "tried  constitution"  we  find  to  suit  our 
climate  best ;  we  never  risk  much  on  novelties  before 
we  have  more  than  a  paper  account  of  their  beauty, 
habit,  and  constitution  :  the  latter  is  worth  inquiring 
after  before  we  enter  on  vague  speculations.  If  we 
read  over  any  prize  list  we  invariably  find  the  names 
of  many  old  Roses  well  to  the  front.  Just  observe 
the  well-stocked  rosary,  when  all  are  in  proper  con- 
dition for  inspection,  and  you  have  some  trouble  in 
distinguishing  variety  or  even  shade  from  amongst  so 
many  hundred  name^.  Perhaps  a  little  classification 
would  assist  beginners  in  selecting  those  colours,  or 
different  shades  of  colour,  that  would  please  the 
fancy  ;  all  are  doubtless  possessed  of  some  degree  of 
merit  or  beauty,  and  any  improvement,  however  little, 
is  sure  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  Whilst  our  Roses 
were  in  bloom  all  our  vases  and  dinner-table  epergnes, 
&c.,  were  done  with  Roses  alone,  with  well-selected 
leaves,  the  only  addition  being  a  few  sprays  of  Mig- 
nonette— true  simplicity  and  a  natural  eflect  being 
our  aim  throughout.  How  a  half-expanded  bud  or  a 
bunch  of  buds  with  one  or  more  rather  advanced  can 
be  made  to  shine  in  a  simple  way  and  quite  eclipse 
any  other  combination  of  colours,  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  all  lovers  of  the  Rose ;  nothing  sets  off  a 
Rose  like  one  of  its  own  leaves,  and  delects  can  be 
filled  up  and  humoured  as  required.  Now  about 
classification.  Something  might  be  done  to  improve 
existing  arrangements  j  there  are  so  many  names  with 
little  or  no  difference  to  distinguish  them  by,  and  if 
we  had  a  list  from  which  a  convenient  selection  could 
be  made  in  a  few  telling  colours  many  a  rosary  might 
be  made  to  look  different.  I  append  a  short  list  of 
those  that  have  done  best  in  our  climate,  from  notes 
taken  when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom,  as  follows  :  — 
Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  one  of  the  finest  crimson 
Roses  grown ;  Marie  Baumann,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Captain  Christy,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Centifolia 
type,  and  a  vigorous  grower ;  Star  of  Waltham, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  General  Jacqueminot,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Fisher  Holmes,  always  a  favourite 
for  its  depth  of  colour  and  imbricated  form  ;  Mdlle. 
Marie  Rady,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Fillion, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Maurice  Bernard,  Bernard 
Verlot,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La 
VUle  de  St.  Dennis,  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Dombrain, 
La  France,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Horace  Vernet,  Mdlle.  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  deep  crimson  and  a  truly  good 
and  beautiful  Rose.    W.  Hinds. 


A  Few  Suggestions  for  an  Autumn  Rose 
Show.— It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  greatest 
feature  in  the  improvement  of  Roses  is  perpetuating 
the  habit  of  blooming  a  second  time  through  the 
autumn  as  well  as  at  the  usual  season.  Indeed  it  is 
that  habit  which  constitutes  their  superiority  over  the 
summer  Roses,  many  of  which  in  symmetry  of  form 
and  beauty  of  colour  quite  equal  the  finest  of  their 
modern  rivals,  to  which  also  they  are  not  inferior  in 
vigour  of  growth  nor  hardiness  of  constitution.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  that  few  if  any  attempts  are  made 
to  encourage  autumnal  bloomers  by  the  establishment 
of  Rose  shows  in  September,  on  a  similar  scale  of 
magnitude  to  the  great  summer  exhibitions.  Consi- 
dermg  the  undoubted  popularity  of  such  spectacles, 
there  ought  to  be  little  fear  of  want  of  success  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  while  the  numerous  benefits 
to  the  progress  of  the  flower  ought  in  itself  to  justify 
the  venture.  There  are  many  of  the  finest  varieties 
which  scarcely  show  themselves  in  their  best  character 
in  their  earlier  bloom?.  For  instance,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Malmaison,  and  many  of 
the  hardy  Teas  grown  out-of-doors — for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  many  specimens  of  the  latter  exhibited 
earlier  in  the  season  are  really  cut  from  flowers 
under  glass.  There  are  likewise  not  a  few  amongst 
the  Bourbons  and  Noisettes— essentially  autumn 
Roses— which  if  not  monstrous  are  of  exquisitely 
perfect  form,  the  display  of  which  might  work  some 
little  improvement  in  public  taste,  now  vitiated  by  the 
craving  for  sensational  size.  To  say  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  getting  together  blooms  of  sufficiently 
high  quality  to  grace  the  show-tables  is  to  throw  a  slur 
upon  the  very  prooerty  upon  which  the  raison  d'eb-e 
of  the  leading  class  of  the  day — the  H.  P.'s — is  based. 
Or,  again,  it  would  imply  that  the  resources  of  the 
exhibiting  trade  firms  had  been  exhausted  by  their 
summer  displays — an  admission  few  would  care  to 
make.  Moreover  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
proprietors  of  Rose  grounds  who  from  circumstances 
of  locality,  climate,  late  soils,  and  other  drawbacks, 
are  rarely  in  a  position  to  exhibit  at  the  date  of  the 
fixtures  of  the  great  summer  shows.  As  an  encou- 
ragement for  some  endeavour  in  the  direction  here 
proposed,  we  recollect  one  (and  only  one)  occasion. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace  an  autumnal  Rose  show  was 
held  ;  that  usually  held  in  June  or  July  had  been  from 
adverse  climatic  influences  a  comparative  failure,  but 
its  successor  was  an   unquestionable  success,  as  was 
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remarked  at  the  time,  as  far  as  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  specimens  was  concerned.  But, 
granting  in  some  instances  perhaps  we  might  not  get 
such  overgrown  samples  of  certain  individual  flowers 
as  appear  on  the  tables  earlier  in  the  year,  what  we 
loat  in  size  we  should  gain  in  symmetry  and  finish, 
no  mean  considerations.  Besides  it  would  afford 
amateurs  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  true 
character  of  varieties,  and  of  so  directing  their  choice 
to  the  exclusion  it  may  be  of  the  coarse  and  ragged 
montrositie?,  so  eagerly  booked  by  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary  at  the  summer  exhibitions.  Even  if 
insuperable  difllculties  were  found  to  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Roseshow  that  in  the  autumn  for  fruit  and 
flowers  might  be  utilised  for  the  object  here  proposed, 
by  making  Roses  a  prominent  portion  of  the  prize 
scliedule.  I  throw  out  these  suggestions  in  the 
hope  they  may  attract  the  consideration  of  the 
enterprising  managers  of  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
the  place  of  all  places  forlloralor  cognate  exhibition?. 
The  brilliant  success  of  the  display  ol  last  July  would 
no  doubt  induce  the  public  to  ilock  to  a  spectacle 
somewhat  similar  in  kind,  but  yet  out  of  the  common 
way.    IV.  D.  Prior, 

Gloxinia  erecta  and  its  Varieties. — These 
beautiful  plants  stand  well  in  the  conservatory  and  the 
drawing-room,  and  can  be  easily  kept  in  flower 
throughout  the  year.  1  have  had  them  in  bloom  here 
for  more  than  two  years,  by  placing  twelve  plants  in 
heat  every  three  weeks.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
cutting  np  the  leave?,  and  putting  them  in  sand  in 
heat.  When  the  bulbs  are  formed,  pot  them  off  in 
sandy  peat,  and  keep  them  in  heat  till  they  are 
large  enough  to  ripen  ofi  ;  they  are  also  easily  raised 
from  seed,  by  sowing  them  in  sandy  peat,  with  a  very 
light  covering  of  sand  over  the  seed.  So  soon  as  the 
bulbs  are  large  enough,  pot  them,  and  treat  as 
above-mentioned  for  the  cutting,  I  think  5  or  6-inch 
pots  the  best  size  to  flower  them  in,  and  most  useful 
S'ze  for  the  room.  The  best  soil  is  rough  peat  mixed 
with  sand.  Whenout  of  bloom  I  place  them  on  shelves, 
and  keep  them  dry,  in  a  cold  house,  till  wanted.  Win. 
Smythc,  The  Gardens^  Basing  Pari;  Alton,  I/ants. 

East  Lothian  White  Stock.— I  have  sent  for 
your  inspection  a  plant  of  East  Lothian  White  Stock. 
They  are  such  beautiful  things,  and  a  select  strain  of 
them  are  worthy  of  especial  care.  The  strain  of  this 
sample  is  the  same  as  we  grew  here  and  had  so  fine 
three  years  ago  ;  the  seed  was  saved  from  a  particularly 
fine  type  of  white  single,  and  you  would  be  almost 
surprised  to  see  how  fine  some  of  them  are  :  some  are 
a  good  deal  larger  than  the  one  sent,  though  at 
present  no  belter  flowered,  and  they  are  only  grown 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Good  white  flowers  of 
almost  any  kind  are  often  in  demand,  and  such  as  this 
I  feel  sure  you  will  say  is  very  good.  Robert  MackcHar, 
The  Gardens,  Abnty  Ilall^  Cheadle.  [Very  good 
indeed.  Eds.] 

A  Useful  Plant.— What  is  termed  "table  decora- 
tion" has  certainly  gone  beyond  itself— has,  in  fact, 
become  exhausted  and  ridiculous,  and  when  I  see 
such  plants  as  the  poisonous  Hemlock  and  the  deadly 
Nightshade  proposed  as  decorative  plants,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  their  advocates  have  not  only  gone 
beyond  but  beside  themselves,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  of  the  "  charming  green  Nettle,"  or  the  '*  tomen- 
tose  Thistle  "  appearing  in  the  cornucopias  of  our 
dining-tables.  How  palatable  the  "  dinner-of  herbs" 
must  be  in  a  room  decorated  with  Nightshade  and 
Hemlock  !  The  plant  I  would  introduce  to  notice, 
Thalictrum  Jaqueminiana  [?],  grows  about  a  yard 
high,  very  bushy,  stems  stout  and  strong,  shoots  the 
thickness  of  Wheat-straw,  the  whole  of  which  from 
the  ground  upwards  are  covered  with  beautiful  Fern- 
like foliage,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  Adian- 
tums  ;  indeed,  a  compact  form  of  this  plant  is  sold 
as  Thalictrum  adiantifolium.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
utility  of  this  plant  for  toning  down  large  masses  of 
flowers,  whether  in  vases  or  baskets.  Lengths  of  the 
stem,  with  a  single  leaf  attached,  are  admirable  for 
thrusting  in  vases,  &c.,  of  flowers  when  put  together, 
lasting  for  a  week  or  more,  and  giving  as  complete  a 
finish  to  the  whole  as  the  bit  of  Maidenhair  does  to 
the  bridal  bouquet.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that 
I  were  I  in  the  bouquet  business  I  should  grow  a 
I  hundred  plant?  of  it.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  a 
^Netlle.   r.  Williams,  Bnih  Lod^e,  Ormskirk, 

Are   Small-flowered    Peaches  the    Best    for 
[Forcing?  — A  week  or  two  ago  I  had    the  pleasure 
|of  spending  a  day  in  the  company  of  two  gardeners 
:  who  stand  hi{^h  in  their   profession.     One   of  them 
like  myself  was  a  visitor,   but  all  were   keen  in  the 
acquirement  of  "  wrinkles,"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact    \ 
we  talked  "shop"  all  day.     Amongst  other   things 
discussed  was  the  merits  of  various  sorts  of  Peaches   t 
and  Nectarines  for  early  forcing,  and   while  this  was 
going  on  our  host  expressed  a  decided  objection   to 
large  flowered  varieties,    as   many  years   experience 
had  taught  him  that  for  early  forcing — that  is,  tohave  | 


the  fruit  lipe  in  May — the  small-flowered  varieties 
were  the  best.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
heard  such  a  "  notion  "  propounded,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  such  is  the  experience  of  any  other  of 
your  readers.  The  subject  is  an  important  one  to 
many,  hence  this  note  from  Cadcr  Idris. 

Camellias  in  Sussex. — A  grand  specimen  of 
Camellia  alba-plena  is  growing  on  a  lawn  behind  a 
cottage  in  Battle.  It  is  15  feet  through  and  as  much 
in  height,  and  has  hundred  of  buds  set.  The  plant  is 
furnished  to  the  ground,  and  is  in  the  best  of  health. 
--/.  O. 

Carnivorous  Plants. — I  have  a  plant  of  Sarra- 
cenia  flava  with  several  well-developed  pitcher.^,  and 
for  some  weeks  past  I  have  with  much  interest  watched 
the  flies  and  bees  at  the  plant.  ■  They  generally  settle 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  lid  of  the  pitcher,  from 
which  they  evidently  suck  a  fluid  or  matter,  which 
stupifies  or  intoxicates  them.  In  this  condition  they 
then  drop  into  the  pitcher,  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  ever  observed  this  peculiar  eflect. 
Alex.  Pater  son,  M,  D. ,  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.  B. 

Mildew  on  Grapes. — A  gentleman  living  near 
Liss  had  a  Vine  (growing  out-ol-doors)  infested  with 
mildew,  and  was  advised  to  take  it  down  from  the 
wall,  carefully  scrape  off  all  the  bark,  and  nail  up  the 
Vine  again.  He  followed  the  directions  given  and 
effected  a  perfect  cure  :  the  Vine  has  borne  well  ever 
since  and  the  Grapes  have  not  a  trace  of  the  disease, 
so  I  have  been  requested  to  inquire  in  the  pages  of  the 
C7(7;'(/^//c';'j' C/;^(7«/t/(?  and  other  journals  if  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  always  to  be  depended  on,  or  if  the 
cure  in  the  case  I  allude  to  was  not  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. Helen  E.  IFatnej;  Berry  Grove,  Liis. 
[Probably  accidental.  Eds.] 

Hov^^  to  Destroy  Wasps'  Nests. — I  cannot  tell 
Mr.  Jean  van  Volxem  (see  p.  250)  where  he  can  pur- 
chase cartridges  for  smoking  out  wasps*  nests,  but  I 
have  made  them  in  the  following  manner  : — Take 
two  parts  of  rock  powder  and  one  part  of  sulphur. 
The  powder  should  be  made  damp  and  pounded  small 
(mixing  the  sulphur  with  it  before  pounding),  then 
take  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  roll  in  brown  paper, 
about  two  tablespoonsful  for  a  cartridge.  When 
evening  has  set  in  and  the  wasps  are  all  likely  to  be 
in  their  nests  pay  them  a  visit,  light  one  end  of  the 
cartridge  and  place  it  in  the  nest,  then  stop  the  hole 
to  keep  in  all  the  smoke.  Let  it  stand  for  about  two 
minutes,  then  dig  out  the  nests  and  place  them  in  a 
bag  and  afterwards  put  the  bag  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  let  it  stay  until  the  wasps  are  quite  dead. 
Fowls  will  soon  demolish  the  young  wasps  which  the 
comb  will  very  likely  be  full  of.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  plan  I  know  of  for  destroying  wasps'  nests. 
H.  Hill,  The  Gardens,  Glynn,  Bodmin. 

The  Hardiness  of  Mandevilla  suaveolens. 
— When  recently  visiting  the  gardens  at  Battle 
Abbey,  Sussex,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  Mandevilla  suaveolens  growing  outdoors  on  the 
wall  of  the  old  abbey,  the  plants  being  20  feet  high, 
and  one  mass  of  bloom.  Mr.  Burgoine,  the  gardener, 
informed  me  it  had  been  even  much  better  than  when  I 
saw  it.  I  also  saw  growing  luxuriantly  Tropsolum 
speciosum  and  tricolorum,  Trachelospermum  jasmi- 
noides  and  the  variegated  variety,  Clintonia,  Coronilla, 
Mulisla  decurrens,  Swainsonia,  Lapageria  alba  and 
rosea,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Camellias,  all  growing  and 
doing  remarkably  well — which  speaks  well  for  the 
hardiness  of  those  mentioned,  A.  O. 

The  Potatos  Treated  with  Salus  at  Chiswick  : 
Result. — In  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  April  14 
last,  p.  46S,  there  is  an  account  of  the  Potato- 
planting  at  Chiswick  under  my  superintendence,  and 
in  your  paper  for  July  14  last  there  is  a  description  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  Chiswick  Potatos  up 
to  that  date.  The  Potatos  on  the  experimental  plots 
were  planted  late  in  the  season,  viz.,  on  April  5  ;  they 
were  planted  in  a  cold  stiff"  soil  of  loamy  clay  in 
unfavourable  weather — it  was  raining  nearly  all  the 
time — the  worst  position  was  purposely  selected,  viz., 
the  spot  where  the  murrain  was  so  uncommonly  bad 
in  1875,  and  the  following  varieties  were  chosen  for 
experiment : — i,  American  Early  Rose,  on  account 
of  this  Potato  suffering  more  than  any  other  in  the 
1875  attack,  and  being  one  of  the  worst  to  take  the 
disease;  2,  Lapstone,  very  subject  to  disease;  3, 
Bresee's  Prolific,  having  the  same  character  as  the 
last;  4,  Striped  Don,  often  bad;  5,  York  Regenis, 
having  the  same  character  as  the  last  ;  and  6,  Pater- 
son's  Victoria,  a  good  Potato.  No  manure  other  than 
Salus  was  used.  What  I  term  the  bad  position  was 
the  one  amongst  the  trees,  the  second  position,  in  the 
open,  I  paid  less  attention  to,  it  was  moreover  sur- 
rounded by  large  numbers  of  Potalos  in  close 
proximity    with    mine    and    untreated    by    me.      I 


originally  intended  to  give  the  Potatos  two  applica- 
tions of  Salu«,  once  at  planting  and  once  about  the 
end  of  July.  As  the  dampest  and  worst  place  was 
amongst  the  trees,  I  had  the  Potatos  in  that  position 
treated  a  second  time  on  July  16.  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment for  August  2  at  Chiswick,  when  I  intended  to 
treat  the  plants  in  the  open  to  a  second  appli- 
cation of  Salus,  but  the  sudden  death  of  my  father  on 
July  J I  prevented  me  from  keeping  the  appointment, 
and  so  the  Potatos  in  the  open  place  were  only  treated 
once.  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  to  Chiswick  again 
till  Friday  last,  August  24,  when  all  the  Potatos 
planted  by  me  were  taken  up  in  my  presence.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  early  autumn  storms  had  been 
allowed  to  expend  themselves  over  the  plants  before 
they  were  taken  up.  In  the  open,  v^here  the  plants 
were  imperfectly  treated  and  surrounded  by  others  un- 
treated, the  following  is  the  result  : — Out  of  276 
tubers  of  Lapstone  14  showed  traces  of  the  disease. 
Out  of  214  tubers  of  Paterson's  Victoria  10  showed 
traces.  Out  of  518  Bresee's  Prolific  20  showed  traces. 
Out  of  326  American  Early  Rose  22  showed  traces. 
Out  of  544  Striped  Don  53  showed  traces.  Out  of 
473  York  Regents  19  showed  traces.  In  all  there 
were  2213  sound  tubers  and  138  marked  with  the 
disease  ;  therefore,  I  in  16  tubers  showed  traces  of  the 
murrain.  In  the  ground  amongst  the  fruit  trees  where 
the  Potatos  were  so  terribly  destroyed  in  1875  the 
case  was  different  :  the  plants  had  two  applications  of 
Salus.  The  first  row  unearthed  was  Lapstone  (the 
same  as  PrMnier),  a  very  bad  Potato  for  taking  the 
disease.  30^  tubers  were  unearthed,  and  after  careful 
searching  by  four  men  only  two  tainted  tubers  could 
be  found.  I  had  little  fear  of  the  second  row.  Pater- 
son's Victoria,  307  tubers  were  dug  up  out  of  this, 
only  one  with  a  trace  of  the  disease  could  be  detected. 
The  third  row  was  Bresee's  Prolific,  a  very  bad  Potato 
for  taking  the  disease  ;  413  tubers  were  unearthed, 
and  after  the  most  careful  search  not  a  single 
diseased  tuber  could  be  found.  The  fourth  row 
was  American  Pale  Rose,  of  luckless  memory ; 
this  row  produced  351  tubers.  After  being 
searched  over  by  four  persons  with  the  utmost  care 
not  one  infected  tuber  could  be  met  with.  The 
fifth  row  was  composed  of  Striped  Don,  a  Potato  very 
subject  to  bad  attacks  of  the  murrain  ;  the  row  pro- 
duced 455  tubers  ;  on  carefully  looking  over  these, 
eleven  were  found  to  be  tainted.  The  sixth  and  last 
row  belonged  to  York  Regents,  a  Potato  with  a  bad 
character ;  the  row  produced  546  tubers,  and,  after 
a  most  searching  examination,  only  one  tuber  could 
be  found  as  showing  any  trace  of  the  murrain.  Sum- 
mary :  The  entire  plot  on  the  bad  ground  amongst 
the  trees  produced  2439  sound  tubers,  with  only 
fifteen  showing  a  trace  of  the  murrain  :  average,  one 
tainted  Potato  only  to  every  162  sound  ones.  Aver- 
age of  both  plots  taken  together  :  one  tainted  Potato 
to  S9  sound  ones.  Elsewhere  in  the  garden  Ameri- 
can Early  Rose  and  some  of  the  Ashleaf  varieties 
were  about  one  tainted  to  two  sound  ;  one-third  of 
the  crop  gone.  Minier's  Perfection  was  in  a  still 
worse  plight.  In  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted 
last  year,  where  the  produce  was  56  tons,  the  result 
showed  one  tainted  Potato  in  every  nine.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  these  figures  that 
many  of  the  tubers  experimented  upon  by  me  were 
tainted  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  Potatos  were 
rot  weighed  last  Friday,  and  the  new  small  seed 
tubers  are  included  in  the  figures.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  must  speak  for  itself,  and  be  estimated 
according  to  its  value,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  but  I 
believe  far  better  results  would  arise  from  better  con- 
ditions. Without  pretending  to  entirely  prevent  or 
perfectly  cure  the  Potato  disease,  I  think  the  Chis- 
wick result  clearly  shows  that  it  is  quite  as  possible  to 
keep  the  diseases  of  plants  in  check  as  it  is  the 
diseases  of  man  and  animals.    JF.  G.  Smith. 

Self-Sown  Potatos.— Referring  to  an  article  in 
your  publication  of  the  iSih  inst.  respecting  self-sown 
seedling  Potatos,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  seen  an 
instance  of  such  many  years  ago.  Before  the 
Potato  blight  was  heard  of,  in  the  years  1842  and 
1S43,  a  field  of  mine  was  planted  in  succession  with- 
out manure  on  the  lea  with  the  old  Apple  Potato, 
well-known  as  the  best  keeping  Potato  in  the  Dublin 
market,  but  now  lost.  In  the  year  1847  I  had  some 
of  the  clay — strong  alluvial — brought  into  a  flower 
garden  to  mix  with  the  natural  soil.  A  number  of 
seedling  Potatos  sprang  up  from  the  seeds  dormant 
since  1843.  I  had  great  hopes  of  thus  being  able  to 
recover  the  lost  Apple  Potato,  but  when  the  plants 
were  about  8  inches  high,  they  were  all  cut  off"  by  the 
disease.  I  tried  the  experiment  some  years  later,  but 
without  any  result,  with  the  same  soil.  7.  W.. 
Dublin. 

Turf.— As  the  season  for  laying  down  fresh  turf  is 
at  hand,  a  few  liints  may  be  acceptable,  e.\;.,  for 
making  slopes  and  terraces.  At  this  time  I  am  mowing 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  once  a  week,  and  shall  now  roll 
it  as  often.  I  shall  select  all  the  turf  of  this  piece 
that  is  composed  of  Trefoil  and  white  Clover  for  lay- 
ing down  the  slopes,  for,  unless  the  turf  is  of  good 
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quality,  the  slopes  will  always  look  bare  and  ragged. 
Two  years  since  I  commenced  mowing  and  rolling  a 
rough  field  for  an  extensive  plantation  and  flower 
garden  j  at  the  same  time  I  manured  it  witli  the  follow- 
ing artificial  composition : — One  part  guano,  one  La  was' 
grass  manure,  and  one  of  common  salt.  I  selected 
these  ingredienis  many  years  since  for  all  grass  land, 
and  have  never  since  had  a  bad  crop  of  hay.  The 
guano  aids  the  growth,  the  grass  manure  encourages 
good  quality,  and  the  salt  controls  the  whole,  as  well 
as  keeps  the  earth  moist.  What  with  rolling,  mow- 
ing, and  manuring  the  field  above  alluded  to  I  have 
now  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  velvet  turf,  chiefly  of 
white  Clover  and  Trefoil.  I  am  using  the  Excelsior 
lawn  mower,  the  best  of  all ;  it  is  wonderfully 
light  in  work,  and  the  rapid  action  and  weighted 
blades  give  so  much  momentum  that,  like  the  fly- 
wheel of  a  machine,  it  causes  all  the  impediments  to 
be  overcome.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  now  that 
some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
cogs  of  the  wheels.  In  laying  down  turf  I  do  not  at 
all  object  to  some  sand  being  mixed  with  the  earth, 
the  fibres  of  the  turf  root  into  it  well,  and  the  soil  is 
not  so  apt  to  crack  afterwards.  Coal  ashes  some 
people  use,  but  I  find  them  poisonous  to  grass  ;  not  so 
wood  ashes,  nothing  is  better  to  produce  a  fine  quality. 
Next  week  I  will  mention  some  other  uses  I  put  turf 
to.    Observer. 

Melon  Growing  at  Longford  Castle. — Mr. 
Ward,  of  Longford  Castle,  in  your  issue  of  August 
iS,  gives  an  account  of  his  Melon  growing  for  the 
information  of  your  readers.  Will  he  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions : — i,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  lights ;  2,  how  many  plants  he  has  in  each 
light ;  3,  does  he  mean  sixteen  fruit  per  light  for  each 
crop,  or  for  all  five  crops  ;  4,  how  many  were  fit  for 
the  table,  and  how  about  flavour?  From  the  first 
week  in  May  to  August  18  is  fifteen  weeks,  and  to 
finish  five  crops  in  fifteen  weeks  leaves  three  weeks  for 
each  crop.  To  flower,  set,  and  swell  and  ripen  a 
crop  of  Melons  in  twenty-one  days,  and  that  without 
much  sun-heat,  is  quick  work  even  in  these  fast  days. 
G,  F.  Didymns,  Manchester. 

The  Season  and  the  Crops. — It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  disastrous  report  than  that  which  has 
appeared  lately  in  the  pages  of  your  journal  as  to  the 
fruit  crop  of  1S77,  including  too  in  this  instance  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  failure  of  that  most  useful 
fruit,  the  Apple.  The  opinions  expressed  in  your 
columns  as  to  the  cause  of  that  failure  have  well  hit 
the  mark,  when  they  ascribe  it  not  so  much  to  the 
influence  of  frost  as  to  the  long  period  of  dull,  wet 
weather  that  we  experienced  during  the  blooming 
season,  accompanied  at  intervals  with  high  driving 
winds.  The  present  state  of  vegetation  in  many 
places  along  our  south  coast  bears  testimony  to  the 
hurricane  that  swept  over  us  late  in  the  spring,  check- 
ing and  often  destroying  the  young  and  tender  growths. 
With  such  testimony  before  us,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  take  into  careful  consideration,  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tial points  for  securing  a  good  crop  of  Apples,  the 
strong  advisability  of  greatly  increased  protection  for 
our  orchards,  to  shield  us  not  only  from  the  biting 
north-easters,  but  also  from  the  terrific  gales  of  wind 
and  rain  which  assail  us  occasionally  from  south-west 
and  west  ?  Belts  of  trees  around  the  Apple  orchard 
(always  remembering  not  to  bring  them  in  too  close 
proximity  to  your  fruit)  will  render  very  effectual  aid 
towards  securing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Can  you  spare 
me  the  space  to  advocate  briefly  one  more  consider- 
ation that  will  help  us  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  and 
that  is,  as  much  attention  as  we  can  possibly  give  to 
the  judicious  thinning  of  the  fruit.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  where  large  quantities  are  grown  it  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  do  much  in  this  way,  but 
when  we  see  trees  heavily  laden  one  year  and  com- 
paratively bare  the  next,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
removal,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  a  portion  of  your 
fruit  this  year,  will  be  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  and  better  development  of  fruit  buds  for  next 
year's  crop.  B. 

Root  Pruning. — I  was  more  than  pleased  to  find 
root  pruning  (see  p.  166)  brought  again  before  the 
attention  of  your  readers.  I  consider  it  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  although  my  method  differs  widely 
from  that  detailed  by  "  E,  W."  Yet  when  I  prac- 
tised it,  some  years  ago,  I  found  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  every  respect  ;  so  successful  was  I  that  I  prided 
myself  in  having  almost  any  tree  under  control. 
Not  only  were  the  trees  in  the  most  beautiful  health  of 
foliage,  thick,  leathery  in  texture,  a  very  dark  green 
in  summer,  and  in  autumn  fading  off  either  light  or 
dark,  according  to  the  variety,  but  they  varied  from 
the  most  beautiful  crimson  in  some  years  to  the  palest 
lemon  colour,  but  clear  throughout,  with  no  dark  spots, 
and  no  leaves  fading  off  from  green  to  brown.  When 
you  have  trees  like  this,  you  have  a  chance  against 
frost  and  other  evils,  for  flowers  the  following 
spring  correspond  with  leaves  of  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn.  The  wood  has  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  ripening  that  every  bud  is  as  if  shielded 


by  so  many  scales.  Then  the  fruit  is  so  abundant  as 
to  require  very  severe  thinning,  and  ripen  to  per- 
fection, having  the  most  beautiful  tints  on  the  side 
next  the  sun.  I  hope  this  matter  will  be  most 
thoroughly  gone  into.  After  all  that  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Hibberd  and  others  against  pruning,  by  attention 
to  the  roots,  with  the  addition  of  proper  nutriment,  &c., 
you  will  need  little  pruning.    George  Lee^  F.  R.H.S. 

The  Thunderstorms  and  the  Potato  Crop.— 
It  would  almost  seem  a  libel  on  common  sense  to 
revive  the  electrical  theory  of  the  Potato  disease 
after  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  lucid  and  ex- 
haustive demonstrations  and  illustrations,  in  which 
all  the  disastrous  effects  are  so  clearly  brought  home 
to  the  Peronospora  infestans.  But,  granting  all  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  so  well  proved,  it  does  nevertheless  seem 
that  an  electrical  state  of'atmosphere,  and  all  that  such 
state  involves  in  the  way  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
perhaps  even  electricity  itself,  is  the  most  active 
agent  in  arousing  the  resting-spores  of  the  Peronospora 
infestans  into  a  state  of  such  intense  activity  as  to 
convert  thousands  of  tons  of  sound  Potatos  into  mere 
masses  of  putrid  corruption  within  a  few  days.  That 
is  the  sad  sight,  these  are  the  heart-breaking  facts  that 
have  been  forced  upon  our  notice  within  the  last  fort- 
night. Before  the  thunderstorms  the  Potatos  were  sound, 
after  them  they  have  become  a  complete  wreck.  The 
destruction  has  been  more  sudden  and  complete  than 
it  has  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  in  fact  it  threatens 
to  be  universal — not  a  garden  or  field,  not  a  single 
plant  has  escaped  the  scourge.  The  stench  of  the 
rotting  haulm  pollutes  the  atmosphere.  Every 
sound  Potato  snatched  for  a  meal  from 
the  rotting  masses  Is  so  far  infested  as  to  give 
out  the  most  unpleasant  odours  in  cooking.  The 
rain  it  raineth  every  day,  or  if  it  clears  up  one 
day  it  raineth  the  harder  the  next  to  make  up  for 
the  cessation,  and  the  atmosphere  is  close.  On 
the  heels  of  such  rain  the  disease  stalks  abroad 
over  field  and  garden,  and  causes  them  to  reek  with 
the  disease.  The  common  people  say  the  thunder 
and  the  rain  carry  the  disease.  Assuredly  they  are 
right — but  the  resting-spores  ?  Well,  I  admit  all  that, 
and  am  grateful  indeed  to  Mr.  Smith  for  making  it  all 
intelligible.  But  the  resting-spores  are  harmless 
enough ;  it  is  the  active  growth  of  the  spores  that 
causes  the  mischief.  The  spores  at  rest  are  like  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  in  store  in  a  safe  place  ;  they  are 
as  harmless  as  a  barrel  of  sand,  but  bring  fire  in  contact 
with  it  and  it  blows  up  the  house.  It  is  so  in  measure 
with  Peronospora  infestans.  It  abounds  in  numbers 
beyond  calculation ;  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of 
sensibly  reducing  these  numbers.  They  are  powerless 
for  mischief  till  the  thunderstorm,  the  muggy,  close 
atmosphere,  the  lightning,  converts  from  the  passive 
into  the  active  state,  and  then  farewell  to  the  Potato 
crop  if  these  favourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
Peronospora  last  long  enough  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Potato.  As  to  combating  the  enemy  with  Salas  or  aught 
else  when  it  is  in  full  activity,  as  well  dash  water  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  after  the  match  has  touched  it. 
What  fire  is  to  the  powder  a  muggy  atmosphere  that 
follows  the  trail  of  thunder  through  the  sky  is  to  the 
other.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith's  Salus  dressings  are 
meant  to  deal  with  the  disease  in  its  weakest,  that  is, 
its  resting  state.  It  is  powerful,  and  probably  kills 
all  the  spores  in  the  Potato  itself.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  earth  is  sown  thickly  with  such  spores. 
The  whole  of  our  seed  Potatos  were  carefully  dressed 
with  Salus.  At  the  first  symptom  of  disease  on  early 
crops  in  the  neighbourhood  we  lifted  ours — a  capital 
crop— and  dressed  all  the  late  ones  overhead  with 
Salus.  As  far  as  appearance  goes  it  has  had  but 
little  effect.  A  good  many  of  the  early  ones  are  now 
going  since  lifted.  We  fear  we  were  a  few  days  too 
late,  and  the  late  ones  dressed  overhead  have  also 
lost  their  tops  like  the  others.  It  must,  however,  be 
stated  that  the  whole  of  our  ground  has  been  potatoed 
for  several  years,  and  was  probably  full  of  the 
spores  of  Peronospora,  so  that  though  we  probably 
started  with  clean  seed  they  were  planted  in  a  foul 
bed.  The  weather,  too,  all  through  August  has  been 
the  worst  we  ever  remember  for  the  Potato  disease. 
A  succession  of  thunderstorms  of  unusual  severity, 
with  enormous  rains,  dull  weather,  and  little  or  no 
sun — weather  made  for  the  increase  and  multipli- 
cation of  all  forms  of  fungus  life  from  the  Peronos- 
pora upwards.  The  stimulating  powers  of  Salus  have 
also  been  most  marked  in  many  cases.  Not  only 
have  the  plants  been  abnormally  strong,  but  after 
being  cut  down  by  the  May  frosts  they  pushed  afresh 
with  a  rapidity,  and  tubered  with  an  abundance,  that 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  equalled.  I  certainly 
intend  to  try  Salus  again,  if  any  Potatos  are  left  to  try 
it  upon.  I  have  found  it  most  useful  and  effectual  in 
arresting  disease,  and  curing  it,  on  Melons ;  it  is  an 
excellent  stimulus  for  Potatos  and  Hops,  also  may 
have  proved  positively  deterrent.  It  has,  however, 
possibly  been  overpowered  by  the  season  this  year— a 
season  the  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
Potato  disease  that  we  have  had  for  full  twenty  years 
or  more.  I  write  in  the  midst  of  a  steady  downpour 
of  warm  rain,   which  has  continued  with  hardly  a 


moment's  intermission  for  twenty-four  hours.  D.  T. 
Fishy  August  27. 

An  Early  Frost.— It  may  possibly  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  on  the  night  of  August 
23  (the  night  of  the  moon  eclipse)  we  had  a  sharp 
frost  here.  The  ground  was  perfectly  white  in  the 
morning,  and  covered  with  a  hard  rimey  frost, 
cutting  the  Vegetable  Marrows  all  to  pieces,  the 
leaves  of  these  being  completely  destroyed,  and  quite 
black.  The  young  growths  on  a  large  piece  of  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  were  browned  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched.  John  Standish  1^  Co.^  Royal  Nur- 
series^ Ascot,  Berks.  [We  have  also  had  reports  of 
frosts  on  the  morning  of  the  24':h  ult.  from  near  Rich- 
mond, and,  in  fact,  all  round  London,  and  in  the 
neighlDourhood  of  Canterbury.   Eds  ] 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  August  24. — Fruit  Com- 
mittee.— Henry  Webb,  E^q.,  V.J^,  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  garden,  Chis- 
wick.  The  collection  of  Tomatos,  which  have  been 
grown  in  pots  under  glass,  were  first  examined.  The 
collection  is  represented  by  over  sixty  differently 
named  varieties,  two  plants  of  each  being  grown. 
These  the  committee  had  arranged  into  classes  as  dis- 
tinct in  appearance,  and  amounting  in  all  to  thirty- 
one,  which  number  may,  however,  be  still  further 
reduced  or  increased  when  further  examined  in  com- 
parison with  those  growing  in  the  open  air.  These 
Tomatos  at  the  present  time  are  most  interesting,  and 
well  worthy  of  inspection.  The  smallest  variety  is 
represented  by  Red  Curranf,  of  about  the  same  size 
as  a  Currant  ;  the  largest  variety  is  the  Trophy,  the 
earliest  is  the  Early  Gem,  and  the  latest  Di  Lay's, 
which  is  of  little  value.  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Little  Gem  (Bliss),  a  medium-sized, 
round,  deep  red  variety,  very  free -fruiting,  and  very 
early;  to  New  Improved  (Vick),  a  large  smooth 
ovate  variety  of  a  distinct  rosy  crimson  colour,  free- 
fruiting  ;  to  Vilmorin's  Large  Red  (Vilmorin),  a  very 
large  slightly- ribbed  variety  and  wonderful  cropper;  to 
Trophy  (Carter  &  Co.,  Veitch,  Wheeler),  an  exceed- 
ingly large  nearly  smooth  red  variety,  of  fine  appear- 
ance, and  late.  Hathaway's  Excelsior  was  found  to 
well  merit  the  Certificate  that  was  awarded  to  it  some 
time  ago  ;  also  Green  Gage  (Carter),  as  being  by  far 
the  best  yellow  variety.  Conquerer,  One  Hundred 
Days,  and  Portsmouth,  amongst  the  new  varieties, 
were  greatly  admired. 

The  collection  of  cordon-trained  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  open  wall  were  next  examined.  These 
trees,  which  have  this  season  done  good  service,  are 
in  perfect  health,  and  many  of  them  are  bearing  heavy 
crops.  Prominent  amongst  all  others  stands  the  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine,  which  was  awarded  a  Firit-class 
Certificate.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  roundish  oblate, 
of  a  deep,  dark  purplish  colour  ;  the  flesh  is  pale 
throughout,  of  rich  and  excellent  flavour,  having  a 
dash  of  the  Stanwick  in  it.  It  is  of  fine  constitution, 
and  a  free  bearer. 

Turnips  were  next  examined.  Of  these  a  very  ex- 
tensive trial  has  been  made.  The  earliest  varieties 
were  found  to  be  the  American  Strap-leaf,  white  and 
red-topped.  This  is  an  exceedingly  fine  Turnip,  and 
completely  takes  the  place  of  the  old  White  Dutch, 
which  seems  to  be  almost  worn  out ;  at  least,  no  true 
or  good  stocks  of  it  have  been  grown  here.  Follow- 
ing these  come  the  Early  Red-top,  the  Red  Globe, 
and  the  Early  Six-weeks  or  Snowball,  which  has 
numerous  synonyms.  This  is  the  main  crop  garden 
Turnip,  and  the  finest  of  all.  Of  other  varieties — all 
good  enough  in  their  season,  but  including  no  novelties 
— were  noted  a  very  good  stock  of  the  Long  Vertus, 
pointed-rooted,  which  comes  in  very  early,  and  is 
much  used  in  France,  although  not  in  this  country  ; 
the  Round  Black  or  Chirk  Castle,  an  excellent  autumn 
sort ;  the  Yellow  Finland,  Yellow  Malta,  Orange 
Jelly,  &c.  The  whole  of  those  dry-fleshed  Turnips — 
as  the  Teltauer  and  others,  so  esteemed  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent — proved  a  failure,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  varieties  generally  grown  for  field  culture.  A 
later  sowing  of  Turnips  has  been  made,  which  will  be 
in  due  course  examined.  The  collection  of  Savoys,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
inspection. 

Floral  Committee.  —  Mr.  John  Eraser  in  the 
chair.  This  meeting  was  held  at  Chiswick,  on 
August  27.  The  committee  proceeded  with  the 
examination  of  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  collection  planted  out  this  season. 
Many  of  the  sorts  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
recent  heavy  rains,  but  the  following  varieties,  being 
in  excellent  condition,  were  deemed  worthy  of  First- 
class  Certificates,  viz.  : — Excelsior  (Denny),  scarlet, 
with  distinct  white  eye ;  Charles  Smith  (Pearson), 
dark  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Huish  (Pearson),  magenta-scarlet ; 
Portia  (Denny),  magenta-scarlet;  Mabel  Eden  (Pear- 
son), light  magenta  ;  Lais  (Denny),  magenta-scarlet ; 
Mrs.  Holden  (Pearson),  rosy  pink ;  Mrs.  Lancaster 
(Pearson),  rosy  pink ;  Lord  GifFard  (George),  bright 
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Scarlet.  Among  the  older  varieties  Triomphe  de 
Stella,  Golden  Harry  Hieover,  Vesta,  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer, Claude  de  la  Meutthe,  Arthur  Pearson,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Mr5.  Turner,  Christine,  Cleopatra,  Lidy 
Emily,  and  Snowdon  were  conspicuous. 

The  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  consisting  of  aU 
the  newer  varieties  which  have  this  season  been  grown 
under  glass,  was  then  examined,  and  the  following, 
being  considered  very  suitable  for  pot  culture,  were 
awarded  First-class  Certificates — viz.,  iNIiss  Wakefieli 
(Pearson),  orange-scarlet;  Louis  (Pearson),  rosy 
purple ;  Lustrous  (George),  very  bright  scarlet ;  Lady 
Eva  Campbell  (Pearson),  salmon  ;  Mrs.  Pearson  (Pear- 
son), bright  orange- scarlet.  Among  other  varieties 
Thisbe,  Charles  Smith,  Miss  Strachan,  Lizzie  Brooks, 
Rebecca,  Blanche  Gordon,  and  Lord  Zetland  were 
especially  noLlceable, 

The  double  Pelargoniums,  consisting  of  a  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  of  last  season  and  new  sorts  ' 
received  during  the  present  year,  were  then  examined, 
and  First-class  Certificates  awarded  to  the  following 
— viz.,  Depute  Aneelon  (Lemoine),  deep  magenta- 
rose  ;  and  L^  Nord  Est-,  bright  scarlet.  Madame 
Tbibaut,  Noemie,  C.  Gliym,  Auguste  Villaume, 
Meteor  Flag,  Mrs.  Trevor  Clarke,  Madame  Amilio 
Baltet  were  also  very  fine. 

Asiits.—A.  large  collection  of  these  now  in  full 
bloom  was  then  examined,  and  the  following  were 
Highly  Commended  as  being  excellent  stocks,  viz  , 
Pompon  (Dippe  IJros.  )■ — Of  erect  moderately  bushy 
habit,  producing  very  close  compact  heads  of  flower. 
Diamond  (Ilaage  &  Schmidt).  This  seems  to  be  a 
larger  and  more  vigorous-growing  variety  of  the 
Pompon.  —  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  (Dippe 
Bros.  ;  Carter  &  Co,)  — This  is  perhaps  the  best 
variety  of  any  for  general  use,  never  exceeding 
10  inches  in  height,  and  yielding  in  great  profusion 
very  large  and  well-formed  flowers.  Victoria. 
— This  to  all  appearance  seems  to  be  a  tall-growing 
variety  of  the  Chrysanthemum  -  flowered.  B;t- 
teridge's  Exhibition  Qiilled. — A  very  distinct  and 
pleasing  variety,  throwmg  the  flowers  well  up  ;  and, 
being  of  a  hardy  constitution,  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  rough  weather.  A  full  report  on  these 
will  appear  in  the  Society's  yonrnal. 

Dian'.htts^s  ■  —Of  these  beautiful  annuals  a  very  large 
collection  has  this  season  been  grown,  and  on  examin- 
ation the  following  received  First-class  Certificates, 
viz.: — Heddewigii  hybridus  flore-pleno  (Benary), 
Heddewigii  laciniatus  (Benary),  Heddewigii  hybridus 
atropurpureus  (Benary),  chinensis  flore-pleno 
(Benary),  imperialis  fiore-pleno  (Banary),  Heddewigii 
plenissimus  splendens(Haage  &  Schmidt),  and  Hedde- 
wigii (Benary). 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
held  its  fourth  and  final  exhibition  for  the  present 
season  at  the  Drill  Hill,  Peel  Park,  Bradford,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  22  and  23, 
and  it  proved  a  worthy  finale  to  a  very  interesting 
series  of  shows.  Late,  however,  as  was  the  date,  it 
was  too  early,  in  this  most  unpropitious  of  all  unpro- 
pitious  seasons,  for  many  o!  the  growers  of  the  hill 
districts  of  the  North,  and  entirely  so  for  the  cultiva- 
tors of  Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  failed 
to  produce  even  a  solitary  specimen.  Of  the  collec- 
tions from  which  contributions  were  received  many 
had  suff'ered  greviously  from  the  untoward  weather 
preceding  the  day  of  show,  and  thus  the 
show  itself  was  shorn  of  the  proportions  which 
had  been  expected  ;  but  though  of  less  extent  than  the 
generality  of  displays  of  the  Carnaiion  and  Picotee  in 
the  North,  the  quality  of  the  specimens  produced 
more  than  compensated  forthis  comparative  paucity  of 
number.  Mr.  Simonite,  indeed,  the  popular  and 
aff:clionate  "  Ben  "  of  his  fellows  and  familiars,  fairly 
surpassed  himself,  and  never  did  the  writer  see  a  finer 
coliection  of  twelve  Carnations,  than  that  produced  by 
him,  and  which  so  worthily  obtained  the  first  place. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  blooms  were  simply  perfect  speci- 
mens alike  of  good  growth  and  artistic  management — 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  eyes  permitted  to  feast  upon 
their  beauties ;  whilst  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Bower,  and  some  other  contributors  followed  closely 
upon  his  heels.  In  Carnations,  Mr.  Simonite's  Samuel 
Cooper,  S.B.,a  new  variety  in  the  way  of  Admiral 
Curzon,  but,  as  seen,  even  superior  to  that  glorions 
old  variety,  was,  by  unanimous  acclaim,  selected  as 
the  premier  bloom  of  the  whole  exhibition  ;  whilst  in 
Picotees  a  simitar  honour  went  to  Mr.  Lord,  for  a 
fine  specmen  of  his  Zerlina,  purple-edge,  a  lovely 
flower  of  the  highest  properties  and  exquisite  purity. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lord, 
for  his  rose-edged  Picotee  Miss  Horner,  a  variely  in 
the  style  of  Edith  Dombrain,  but  with  a  brighter 
marginal  colour,  and  a  white  ground,  which  is 
"  purity  personified  ;"  and  to  Mr.  Simonite,  for  his 
light-edged  purple  Picotee  Rosalind,  of  which  it  may 
be  sufiV:icnt  to  say  it  sustains  and  advances  the  repute 
the  raiser  has  attained  for  excellence  in  this  class.  Of 
varieties  now  generally  distributed  there  were  fine  ex- 
amples in  Carnations  of  Admiral  Curzjn,  Lord 
Napier,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  True  Briton,  S.B.'s  ; 
Eccentric  Jack,  John  Simonite,  Lord  Raglan,  Lord 


Mdton,  and  Marshal  Ney,  C.B.'s;  Falconbridge, 
James  Taylor,  and  Sarah  Payne,  P.  P.B.'s;  Dr. 
Foster,  James  Douglas,  Juno,  and  Squire  Meynell, 
P.F.'s  ;  Clipper,  John  Bayley,  James  Cheelham,  and 
Sportsman,  S  F.'s;  Cleopatra,  John  Keet,  Rose  of 
Stapleford,  and  Sibyl,  R.F.'s;  and  in  Picotees,  red- 
edged,  Clara,  John  Smith,  Miss  Small,  Mrs.  Bower, 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  Master  Norman,  and  Wm.  Summers  j 
purple-edged.  Alliance,  Ann  Lord,  Alice,  Chanti- 
cleer, Mary,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Zerlina ;  and 
in  rose*edged,  E-hel,  I-^airy  Queen,  Mrs.  AUcroft, 
Mrs.  Lord,  and  Miss  Wood.  Annexed  is  the  award 
of  the  judges :  — 

Class  A.  T2  CAKNAitONS  (dissimilar). — ist,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  Rough  Bank.  Sheffield,  with  John  Simonite. 
J.imes  Douglas,  Samuel  Cooper,  Simonite  ;  S.  B, ,  Sports- 
man, Cleopatra,  Hartley  ;  R.F.,Curzon  ;  Seedling  R.  F., 
James  Taylor,  Mercury,  Clipper;  Seedling  C.  B.,  and 
James  Cheetham.  2d,  Mr.  George  Rudd,  Undercliff, 
Bradford,  with  Mercury,  Juno,  Garibaldi,  Mary  Ann, 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Lord  Milton,  James  Carter ; 
R.F.  (Adams),  Sarah  Payne,  True  Briton.  John  Bayley, 
Marshal  Ney,  and  Admiral  Curzsn.  3d,  Mr,  Samuel 
Hartley,  Headingly  Nursery,  near  Leeds,  with  Falcon- 
bridge,  John  Keet,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Derby;  P.F., 
Mars,  Llizibeth  :  S.F.,  Cleopatra,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Rose  or  Suiplelord,  James  Taylor,  Mr.  Battersby,  and 
Squire  Meynell. 

Class  B.  12  Picotees  (dissimilar).— ist,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Stack,  P.P. 
(Simonite)  ;  seedling  Lt.P.,  Edith  Dombrain,  Rosalind  ; 
Lt.  Purple  (Simonite),  John  Smith  ;  Seedling  H.S.,  Mary, 
Mrs.  Niven  ;  Seedling  Heavy  Scarlet,  Zerlina,  and  Seed- 
ling Heavy  Scarlet.  2d,  Mr.  Rudd,  with  Alliance,  Miss 
Wood,  Ann  Lord,  Robert  Scott,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Mrs.  Niven,  Thomas  P^leming  ;  Lt.Rose,  Miss  Lee; 
medium  red-edged,  Unknown,  John  Harrison,  Mary,  and 
J.  B.  Bryant.  3d,  Mr,  Samusl  Hartley,  with  Master 
Norman,  broad  heavy-edged  red  ;  Bertha,  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
John  Harrison,  Mrs.  Hanaford,  Mrs.  Keynes,  Fairy 
Queen,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Brunette,  Princess  Alice,  Mrs. 
Little,  and  John  Smith. 

Class  C.  r2  Caknations  (9  dissimilar).— rst,  Mr. 
John  Fletcher,  North  Brierley,  near  Bradford,  with  John 
Keet,  James  Douglas,  Clipper,  Juno,  Falconbridge, 
Admiral  '  urzon,  Squire  Meynell,  James  Carter,  James 
Merryweather,  Lord  Milton,  Sarah  Payne,  and  Lord 
Napier.  2d,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartley,  with  Lord  Milton, 
Squire  Meynell,  Mars,  Cristagalli,  Eccentric  Jack, 
Eli/,abeth ;  S.F.,  Mary  Ann,  Lord  Napier,  Admiral 
Curzon,  John  Keet,  Mars,  and  Clipper. 

Class  D.  r2  Picotees  (9 dissimilar).— ist,  Mr.  Robert 
Lord,  Todmorden,  with  John  Smith,  Ann  Lord,  Z-rlina, 
Ann  Lord,  Mrs.  Lord,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Miss  Horner, 
Miss  Horner,  Alice,  Miss  Horner,  and  Miss  Small.  2d, 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  with  Alliance,  Mrs.  Love,  rose- 
edged  ;  John  Harrison,  Miss  Wood,  Beauty  of  PJum- 
stead,  John  Harrison,  Miss  Wood,  Alliance,  Leonora, 
Clara,  Bnwer,  light-edged  red,  Miss  Wood,  and  J.  B, 
Bryant.  3d,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartley,  with  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
Fairy  Queen,  Master  Norman,  Bertha,  William  Sum- 
mers, Mrs.  Allcroft,  Fanny  Helen,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs. 
Bower,  Robin  Hood,  Alliance,  and  Master  Norman. 

Class  E.  6  CARNATiONs(dissimilar).— ist,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bower,  Little  Horton  Green,  near  Bradford,  with  Sibyl, 
Lord  Raglan,  Eccentric  Jack,  Clipper,  Admiral  Curzon, 
and  Squire  Meynell.  2d,  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Park  House, 
Low  Moor,  Bradford,  with  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
Jonn  Keet,  James  Taylor,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  Juno. 

Class  F.  6  Picotees  (dissimilar).  — ist,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bower,  with  Chanticleer,  .Minnie,  Ethel,  Alice.  Zerlina, 
and  Mrs.  Dodwell.  2d,  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  with  John 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mary,  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Mrs. 
Forester,  and  Beauty  of  Plumstead. 

Single  Specimens. 

Carnations  :  Scarlet  Bizarres.  —  ist.  Admiral 
Curzon,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  2d,  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  G. 
Rudd  ;  3d,  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  4th  and 
5th,  True  Briton,  Mr,  R.  Lord.  Crimson  Bizarres.— 
ist  and  2d,  John  Simonite,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  3d,  Seed- 
ling, Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  4th,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  S.  Hart- 
ley ;  5ih,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  John  Fletcher.  Pink  and 
Purple  Bizarres.— jsi,  James  Taylor,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ; 
2d,  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  3d,  James  Taylor,  Mr. 
B.  Simonite  ;  4th,  James  Taylor,  Mr.  George  Rudd  ; 
5th,  Falconbridge,  Mr.  George  Rudd.  Purple  Flakes.— 
ist.  Dr.  Foster,  Mr.  R,  Lord  ;  2d,  James  Douglas,  Mr. 
B.  Simonite  ;  3d  and  4th,  Squire  Meynell,  Mr.  G.  Rudd  ; 
5lh,  Lady  Peel,  Mr.  B.  Simonite.  Scarlet  Flakes. — rst. 
Sportsman,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  2d,  Clipper,  Mr.  Robert 
Lord ;  3d,  Seedling,  Mr.  E.  Simonite  ;  4th,  Clipper, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bower;  5th,  Sportsman,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 
Rose  Flakes. — ist.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  2d  and 
3d,  John  Keet,  Mr.  Robert  Lord  ;  4th,  Seedling,  Mr. 
B.  Simonite;  5th, John  Keet,  Mr.  R.  Lord. 

Picotees. — Red,  heavy-edged. — ist  and  2d,  Master 
Norman,  Mr.  S.  Hartley;  3d,  Mrs.  Djdwell,  Mr.  B. 
.Simonite  ;  4th  and  5th,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 
Red,  light-edged. — ist,  Miss  Sharp,  Simonite,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite;  2d,  Wm.  Summers,  Mr.  John  Fletcher;  3d, 
Wm.  Summers,  Mr.  George  Rudd.  Purple,  heavy- 
edged. — ist,  Mrs.  Slack,  Mr.  B.  Simonite;  2d,  Alliance, 
Mr.  p..  Simonite  ;  3d,  Mrs.  Slack,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ; 
.(Ih,  Mrs.  Nivt-n,  Mr.  P.  Simonite  ;  5th,  Mrs.  Doirglas, 
Mr.  R.  Simonite.  Purple,  liglit-cdxed.—j'iiy  Rosalind, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite;  2d  and  3d.  Ann  Lord,  Mr.  K.  Ltrl  ; 
.\\h,  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  5th,  Seedling  No.  28, 
Mr.  R.  Lord.  Rose,  heavy- edged. —isiy  Miss  Horner, 
Mr.  R.  Lord;  2d,  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  3d,  Miss 
Horner,  Mr,  R.  Lord  ;  4th,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Mr. 
John  I'letcher  ;  sth,  Juliana,  Mr.  S.  Hartley.  Rose, 
i(i;/it-cdi;cd.—  is,\.,  Mi's.  Allcroft,  Mr.  R,  Lord;  ad,  Ethel, 


Mr.  B.  Simonite;  3d,  Fairy  Queen,  Mr.  S.  Hartley, 
4th,  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Jno.  Fletcher;  5th,  Miss  Wood; 
Mr.  G.  Rudd. 

First-:las>  Certificates,  not  less  than  two  blooms 
being  exhibited,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Lord, 
Hole  Bottom,  Todmorden,  for  his  heavy-edged  rose 
Picotee  Miss  Horner;  and  to  Mr.  Ben.  Simonite, 
Rough  Bank,  Sheffield,  for  his  light-edged  purple 
Picotee  Rosalind. 

The  premier  prize  for  the  bait  Carnation  selected 
from  the  entire  exhibition  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B. 
Simon'te  for  his  scarlet  bizarre  Samuel  Cooper,  a  new 
and  superb  variety,  with  the  rich  colours  and  quality 
of  a  fine  Curzon,  though  quite  distinct  and  more  defi- 
nitely marked.  The  premier  prize  for  the  best 
Picotee,  also  selected  from  the  entire  exhibition,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Lord  for  a  lovely  specimen 
of  his  fine  purple-edged  variety  Zerlina.  E.  S, 
Dodwell. 

Battle  Horticultural:  August  23.— Thia  show 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Battle  Abbey,  kindly  lent  by 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  a  more  beautiful  and  suit- 
able spot  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  day  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but  it  fortunately 
cleared  up,  and  by  the  time  the  gates  were  opened  the 
sun  came  out  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
both  foliage  and  flowering  were  well  represented,  also 
Fern?.  The  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants  sent  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Hastings,  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
of  our  London  shows.  Fruit  and  cut  flowers  were 
also  well  represented,  especially  the  fine  examples  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh,  shown 
by  Mr.  A'len,  gr.  to  J.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Norman  House, 
who  alio  showed,  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Adiantum  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 
They  were  shown  in  24-pots  and  measured  over  3  feet 
through.  In  the  lidies'  tent  novelties  recently  brought 
from  China  by  Mr.  Bra-sey  were  exhibited  in  the  shape 
of  Euphorbia  splendens  trained  to  represent  Chinese 
junks,  and  specimens  of  the  Banyan  tree  said  to  be 
eighty  years  old,  trained  representing  Chinese  temples: 
these  attracted  great  attention  and  were  much  admired. 
The  cottagers'  classes  were  well  represented,  com- 
petiiion  being  very  strong  j  some  of  the  plants,  flowers, 
and  fruit  exhibited  would  have  made  some  of  our  pro- 
fessionals blush.   {From  a  Correspondent). 


Sevenoaks  Horticultural:  .-/«?.  23. — Favoured 
with  beautiful  weather,  this  Society  held  its  ninth 
show  on  the  above  date,  under  very  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances. Having  left  the  old  selected  grounds, 
the  committee,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  Amherst,  pitched  their  tents, 
and  made  an  excelltnt  and  varied  display,  in  Montreal 
Park  Tnis  domain  is  of  the  most  picturesque  type. 
The  ground  is  excessively  undulated,  the  old  timber 
very  fine,  whilst  the  view  from  the  terrace  gardens  so 
kindly  thrown  open  afford,  on  all  sides  around,  pictures 
which  belong,  peihap'^,  to  Kent  alone.  The  Welling- 
tonias,  draped  to  the  ground  upon  the  lowlands  in 
intimate  association  with  a  meandering  watercourse, 
add  greatly  to  the  charm.  This  part  of  the  garden 
is  ably  cultivated  in  the  good  old  style.  Tulip  trees, 
Venetian  Sumachs,  Magnolia  pumila,  &c.,  here  meet 
the  eye  in  fine  masses,  as  well  as  such  a  mass  of  St. 
John's  Wort  as  we  have  never  before  seen  cultivated. 

The  show  itself  was  ([uite  up  to  the  average,  the 
only  falling  off  observable  being  in  connection  with 
Plums,  Apple?,  and  Pears,  this  being  a  very  favoured 
locality,  especially  for  the  former.  The  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  occupied 
one  huge  tent,  while  others  were  set  apart  for  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  table  decorations,  &c.,  and  the  cot- 
tagers* productions. 

To  W.  Spoltiswoode,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank  (Mr, 
James  Bolton,  gr.),  was  awarded  the  premier  prize 
for  eight  distinct  varieties  of  exotic  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  amongst  which  were  very  excellent 
examples  of  Ixora  WilHamsii,  Croton  Weismanni, 
AUamanda  Ilendersoni,  the  good  old  Clerodendron 
fallax,  &c.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  also  tcok  1st  prizes  for 
a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  stove  and  greenhouse  ;  cut 
Phloxes,  six  ornamental-foliaged  plants,  out-door 
Peaches,  vegetables,  &;c.  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq., 
Shoreham  (Mr.  Burt,  gr, ),  won  ist  pri/,e  for  three 
Orchids  and  single  specimen  plants,  showing  in  the 
first  Vanda  suavis,  an  excellent  specimen  of  Thunia 
alba,  and  Cattleya  violacea — his  Saccolabium  Blumei 
majus  in  the  other  class  being  fine  in  length  of  spike. 
The  same  exhibitor  won,  in  a  severely  contested  com- 
petition, for  best  three  Caladiums,  and  the  prize  for 
collection  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  In  the  above 
Caladium  class  Mr.  G.  Meakin  was  a  very  meritorious 
2I;  and  in  the  class  for  efiective  arrangement  of  a 
group  of  plants,  Messrs,  Boulton  (2d),  Hubbard, 
Phillips,  and  Stiples  were  all  well  worthy  the  high 
commendations  they  received.  H.  O^jpenhcim,  Esq. 
(Mr.  J.  Staples,  gr. ),  ably  took  Ist  prize  for  collection 
of  fruit,  showing  a  splendid  dish  of  Nectarines. 

A.  Swanzy,  Esq.,  The  (Juarry  (Mr.  Bligb,  gr.), 
staged  a  splendid  collection  of  flowering  Begonias. 
Mr.   Phillips  being  an  admirable  2d  with   amongst 
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others  a  Begonia  weltoniensis,  about  a  yard  in  dia- 
meter. The  former  was  also  ist  with  six  exotic 
FernF.  Some  three  exhibitors  here  contested  the 
award  most  strenuously,  Messrs.  Staples  and  BouUon 
staging  very  admirable  coUectionSj  all  of  which  were 
worthy  of  a  higher  award. 

Captain  Jackson,  Moepeth  (Mr.  Phillips,  gr.),  was 
1st  with  well  bloomed  Pelargoniums — still  called 
Geraniums  in  this  schedule,  &c.  Earl  Stanhope, 
Clevering  Park  (Mr.  Gray,  gr.),  was  ist  with,  an 
excellent  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son, Tonbridge,  showed  and  was  ist  with  Pine-apple 
named  Thorsley  Queen.  He  also  staged  an  immense 
fruit  of  the  variety  named  Prince  Albert,  which  in 
appearance  resembles  Black  Prince.  He  had  also  the 
best  black  Grapes  (Hamburghs),  the  best  collection 
of  three  bunches  distinct,  &c.  Colonel  Warde, 
Squerrils  Court,  Westerham  (Mr.  Hubbard,  gr.), 
showed  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  (indoors),  consisting 
of  Violet  Hative  and  other  meritorious  exhibits. 
The  Rev.  T.  T.  Curteis  (Mr.  H.  Huntley,  gr,), 
obtained  ist  prizes  for  Achimenes,  which  were  splen- 
didly grown  and  flowered  — Boissier  and  Ambroise  Vers- 
chaffelt  being  especially  good  ;  also  for  one  brace  of 
Cucumbers.  L.  Lambarde,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Wood,  gr.), 
had  the  best  flavoured  Melon — a  splendid  green-flesh. 

The  best  white  Grapes  were  those  of  J.  S.  Doug- 
lass, Esq.  (Mr.  A.  Bashford,  gr.) 

In  the  classes  for  table  decorations,  which  are  always 
well  contested,  and  with  very  superior  taste,  at  this 
show,  Mrs.  Seale  took  1st  prize  in  the  larger  class  with 
an  arrangement  light  and  highly  pleasing,  with  but 
few  flowers ;  Mrs.  Fennell,  Fairlawn,  being  a  pretty 
2d.  Her  chief  effect  was  produced  by  an  admixture 
of  flowers  of  Mangles'  Pelargonium,  and  the  white 
leaves  only  of  Acer  Negundo  variegata.  For  single 
epergne  Mrs.  Bolton  was  1st,  Mrs.  Don  being  2d. 
Wild  flowers  and  three  button-hole  bouquets  were 
carried  by'? Mr.  J.  W.  Seale.  For  hand  bouquets, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boultoy,  Coombe  Bank,  each  took  a 
1st  prize,  with  very  chaste  arrangements.  A  very 
lovely  bouquet  was  also  staged  by  Mrs.  Seale,  consist- 
ing of  Tuberoses  and  Plumbago  capensis. 

Mr.  Seale,  nurseryman,  Sevenoaks,  took  ist  prizes 
for  Asters,  Gladioli,  Dahlias  and  Roses,  showing  also 
an  immense  bank  of  splendid  Dahlia  blooms.  Some 
of  his  best  blooms  were  — Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Saunder?,  Fanny  Sturt,  Her  Majesty,  Criterion,  Grand 
Duchess,  Negro  Boy,  Chancellor,  Henry  Walton, 
James  Service,  &c.  For  twelve  distinct  Dahlias  Mr. 
W.  Godden  was  ist.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  showed 
beautiful  boxes  of  Pelargoniums  New  Life,  Echinatum, 
and  a  sport  from  Echinatum  called  Spotted  Gem,  a 
most  taking  bloom  for  button-holes,  &c.  Mr.  Cattell, 
Westerham,  brought  a  collection  consisting  of  Lilies, 
&c,,  whilst  the  display  of  maiden  honeyaff'orded  from 
the  apiary  of  J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq.,  and  produced  in 
his  Alexandra  hives,  deserves  mention,  as  being  so 
pure  as  to  be  free  from  speck  or  stain,  the  comb 
white,  and  honey  transparent.    W,  E. 


S  TA  TE  OF  THE  IVEA  THER  A  T  BLA  CKHEA  Til,  LONDON 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  29, 1877, 
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Aug.  23. — A  very  fine  bright  day.     Cool. 
_     24. — A  fine  day.     Cloudy  after  3  p.m.     Cool. 
—     25.—  Generally  dull    and    cloudy,    with    frequent  rain, 

accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.     Vivid 

lightning  in  evening. 

26.— A  dull,  cool,  cloudy  day.    Kain  fell  in  early  morning. 

27.— Overcast  and    dull  throughout.      Cool  and  windy. 

A  little   rain   fell  in   early  morning,  and  a  few 

drops  in  afternoon  ari  evening. 
28. — Overcast,  dull,  with  thin  rain  till  10  a.m.     Fine  but 

cloudy  after.     Shower  of  rain  at  S  p.m. 
—    29,— A  fine  bright  day,  pattially  cloudy. 


London  :  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  August  25,  in  the  suburbs  of  London  the 
reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  29.95  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  29  78  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
increased  to  29  85  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  decreased  to  29  57  inches  by  the  morning 
of  the  2 1st,  increased  to  29  71  inches  by  the  night  of 
the  same  day,  decreased  to  29. 62  inches  by  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  increased  to  30.21  inches  by  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  and  decreased  to  29.53  inches 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the 
week  at  sea  level  was  29  83  inches,  being  012  inch 
blow  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  o.  iS  inch  below 
the  average. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  84!°  on  the  20th,  to 
71^°  on  the  25th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
724°-  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  ranged  from  42^°  on  the  24th  to  63**  on  the 
20th ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  552°-  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  17*, 
the  least  range  in  the  day  was  6^°  on  the  25th,  and 
the  greatest  27^°,  on  the  24th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows; — 19th,  67°.9,  +  7°;  20th,  71°,!,  +  10*. 3  ; 
2lst,  65°.3,  +  4''.6;  22d,  60°.  7,  +  0°.  i  ;  23d, 
57%  — 3°.6;24th,  54°. 7,  -  5°.9;  25th,  56^8, —3".  7. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
61°.  9,  being  i°.3  above  the  average  of  sixty  years' 
observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  137" 
on  the  22d,  136°  on  the  2[stand  23d,  and  130'' on 
the  20th,  but  on  the  25th  the  reading  did  not  rise 
above  834".  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer 
on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  302° 
on  the  24th  and  39^°  on  the  23d';  on  the  20th  58" 
was  the  lowest  reading.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low 
readings  was  48°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W., 
and  its  strength  brisk. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine,  though 
showery  and  dull  at  times.  There  was  frequent 
thunder  and  lightning  during  the  whole  day  of  Satur- 
day, the  25th. 

Bain  fell  on  four  days  during  the  week  ;  the 
amount  collected  was  1.69  inch,  i  inch  of  which  fell 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  Wednesday,  the 
2  2d, 

England:  Tempa-ature, — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  84^°  at  Black - 
heath,  8i^°  at  Bristol,  81°  at  Nottingham,  and  So° 
at  Cambridge  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Sunder- 
land was  67",  and  at  Liverpool  was  69° ;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  74°.  The  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  37!" 
at  Bristol,  38'  at  Truro,  and  382"  at  Nottingham  ; 
the  lowest  temperature  at  Portsmouth  was  50°  ;  the 
general  mean  from  all  slations  was  425°.  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  vas  the  greatest  at 
Bristol,  43^**,  and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  I9:r° ;  the 
mean  range   of  temperature   from   all    stations   was 

The  mean  o!  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Blackheath,  724°,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Nottingham,  both  72°  ;  and  the  lowest  at 
Sunderland,  62°.  The  general  mean  from  all  stations 
was  69.^*.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  tem- 
peratures was  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  50^%  and  Sun- 
derland, 5l?(°  ;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth,  57|°  ; 
the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  53^°.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest 
at  Nottingham,  20°,  and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  9^°; 
the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  14". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  58!°,  being  ^°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  at  Blackheath,  62*,  and  the  lowest  at  Sunder- 
land, 55°. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Eccles  and 
Hull,  and  on  six  days  at  most  other  places.  The  fall 
was  generally  large,  and  varied  in  amount  from 
3I  iuches  at  Liverpool,  and  3  inches  at  Sunderland, 
to  three-tenths  of  an  inch  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  ij  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine,  but  showery, 
and  the  sky  was  generally  cloudy.  A  thunderstorm 
occurred  at  Truro  on  the  22d,  and  at  Blackheath  and 
Hull  on  the  25th.  Floods  have  been  prevalent  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  week. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  64*  at  Dundee  to  60" 
at  Paisley  j  the  mean  from  all  stations  was  62^°. 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged  from  35° 
at  Perth  to  44"  at  Glasgow;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  39?°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  22,^". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  51^°,  being  7°  lower  than  that  of 
England,  and  5"  lower  than  the  value  for  the  corre- 


sponding week  in   1875.     The  highest  was  52^%  at 
Glasgow,  and  the  lowest  5oi°,  at  Paisley. 

Rain. — The  fall  of  rain  was  excessive  everywhere, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : — The  amount 
measured  at  Edinburgh  was  5.46  inches  ;  at  Paisley 
was  3.60  inches;  at  Perth  was  3  52  inches;  at 
Greenock  was  3.13  inches;  at  Aberdeen  was  292 
inches  ;  at  Glasgow  was  2.80  inches  ;  and  at  Dundee 
was  2.40  inches.  The  average  fall  over  the  country 
was  3^  inches. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
775°,  the  lowest  was  38^*,   the  range  was  therefore 
39°,  the  mean  was  57°,  and  the  fall  of  rain  was  i  inch. 
JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Ants  :  T.  J.  Drown  them  out  by  immersing  the  pots 
in  water  lor  a  short  time.  You  must  let  them  well 
drain  afterwards  though. 

Azaleas  :  A  Small  Grower.  Azalea  cuttings  in  a 
similar  state  to  those  enclosed  will  strike  in  a  temper- 
ature of  70°,  inserted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  either  with  or  without  bottom-heal  ;  but  they 
will  take  longer  to  root,  and  not  grow  away  so  freely 
as  if  they  had  been  put  in  sooner.  The  wood  has  got 
considerably  harder  than  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  if 
taken  off  three  weeks  ago  they  would  have  done  better. 

Boilers  :  E.  IV.  S.  We  know  of  no  composition  such 
as)0u  allude  to.  If  you  keep  the  boilers  constantly 
filled  with  water  you  need  not  fear  their  being  injured 
by  rust. 

BooivS  :  lVa?-zuick.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Insects:  J.  MuUins.  Yes,  quite  correct,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  larva  and 
perfect  insect  {fig.  58).  The  larva  feeds  on  the  Po- 
tato haulm,  and  the  perfect  insect  will  appear  next 


Fig.  58.— de.\th's-he.-\d  heoth  and  cateri'Illar. 


month.  —  Camjcc.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  this. 
Could  you  get  us  a  specimen  of  the  beetle  that  pro- 
ceeds from  it?  A.  M.^A.  Mel.,  Forres.  One  of  the 
smaller  Cockchafers  —  probably  Amphimalla  solsti- 
tialis.  Remedy  not  known.  A.M.  —  A  Constant 
Reader.  Hylobius  abietis.  Feeds  on  Conifers,  /i.  M. 
—  C.  E.  F.  A  species  of  Eupteryx,  very  near,  if 
not  identical  with,  one  of  the  species  described  by 
Curtis  as  infesting  Potatos,  Eupteryx  Solani.  It  is 
one  of  the  cuckoo  spits,  that  do  not  make  any  spit. 
A.M. 

Carnation  ;  D.  M.  Your  seedling  Carnation  is  cer- 
tainly worth  saving  for  its  pretty  colour  and  delicious 
Clove  perfume,  and  if  free  flowering,  as  it  appears  to 
be,  it  is  doubly  worth  growing  for  decorative  purposes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  flower  to  recom- 
mend it  to  florists,  so  that  if  you  show  it  at  South 
Kensington  it  should  be  in  pots,  not  as  cut  blooms. 
The  next  meeting  is  on  Tuesday,  September  4. 

Clematis:  Amateur.  We  cannot  name  variety.  Yours 
looks  like  lanuginosa. 

Cucumber  Tender  and  True  \  y.  H.  b'  S.  Tender 
and  True  is  neither  a  white  nor  a  black  spine,  as  Mr. 
Douglas  had  it  originally  ;  but  the  spines  cannot  be 
expected  to  come  true  every  time  from  seed.  When 
it  does  produce  spines  it  is  generally  white  with  a 
black  tip.  If  it  comes  white  all  the  better  ;  but  being 
what  is  called  smooth — that  is,  with  few  spines — the 
colour  is  not  noticed  much. 

Everlastings  :  A  Subscriber.  Cut  the  flowers  before 
they  become  fully  expanded,  on  a  dry  sunny  morn- 
ing, and  either  tie  them  up  in  small  bundles,  and  hang 
them  up  to  dry  in  a  cool  shady  place,  or  lay  them 
thinly  on  shelves.  Ihe  sealing-wax  would  do  no 
good.  After  the  flowers  are  dried,  should  you  want 
them  to  expand  a  little  more,  place  them  in  front  of  a 
slow  fire  for  a  short  time. 

Liquid  Manure  :  N.  E.  S.  You  might  easily  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  acid  by  trying  the  mixture  on  a  few 
worthless  plants.  We  should  think  if  you  were  to 
dilute  the  liquid-manure  well  with  water,  and  use  it 
only  in  showery  weather,  you  would  not  experience 
any  annoyance  from  bad  smells.  If  not,  try  a  little 
chloride  of  lime. 

Names  OF  Plants  ;  A.  W.  Viburnum  Gpulus— the 
wild  Gueldres  Rose.— /^.  E.  C.     Lonicera  Ledebourii, 
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and  Acer  Negundo.— -^.  G.  i,  Ipomopsis  elegans  ; 
2,  Stachys  Betonica  ;  3,  Hieracium  —  a  wretched 
scrap  ;  4  Teucrium  scorodonia  ;  5,  an  Umbellifer — 
a  miserable  scrap  ;  6,  SoUdawo  virga  aurea.  —  G. 
Thomson.  Lastrea  patens.— T.  A.  P.  The  Fern  is 
Asplenium  Heniionitis,  alias  A.  palmatum.  It  is  in- 
fested with  thrips,  whi.h  in  your  case  would,  perhaps, 
be  most  readily  removed  by  two  or  three  careful 
spongings  of  tepid  water  in  which  soft-soap  has  been 
dissolved.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke,  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  will  also  destroy  the 
Ihrips.  If  the  insect  is  upon  the  young  fronds  they 
must  be  very  carefully  handled.  —  T.  I'liillpotts, 
Neither  of  the  Fuchsias  you  mention,  but  the  common 
F.  virgata. 

PASbiON-FLOWER  :   T.  J.  It  Strikes  easily  from  cuttings. 

Rating  :  An  Old  Subscriber.    See  p.  261. 

Tomato  :  T,  %  Jackson's  Favourite  or  Trophy.  The 
latier  is  the  lari^fst,  but  the  former  the  best. 

ToMATOS  IN  Vineries:  .v.  Lloyd.  The  story  that 
Tomatos  grown  on  the  back  walls  of  vineries  are  poi- 
Fonous  or  injurious  to  the  Vines,  is  sheer  nonsense. 

TUBERuSES :  Wai'tvick.  We  have  never  known 
Tuberoses  do  much  good  after  the  first  time  of  flower- 
ing in  this  country.  Like  Hyacinths,  they  need  to  be 
prepared  by  open-air  cultivation,  and  our  climate  is 
not  suitable  for  maturing  them  a.s  they  require  to  be. 
Similar  treatment  as  to  soil  and  size  of  pot  will  answer 
for  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus.  Both  require  to  have 
their  pots  well  filled  with  roots  before  being  subjected 
to  heat.  The  same  temperature,  as  also  light,  will 
answer  for  each  during  the  time  they  are  making 
growth. 

White  Pklakgonium:   T.  J.  Snowdon. 

•»•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "  Editors."  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  tke  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 

^"  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

Catalogues  Received. — Thomas  Meehan  (German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.),  List  of  American  Tree 
Seeds.— Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.  (2,  Bridge  Parade, 
Bristol),  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs  and 
other  Flower  Roots. — The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Com- 
pany (Lion  Walk,  Colchester),  Retail  List  of  Lilies, 
Orchids,  Bulbs.  &c.  —  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
(King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.).  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths 
and  Bulbous  Roots  ;  also  Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue. 
— Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  (r,  Waterloo  Place.  Edin- 
burgh), Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  ;  also  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Pansies,  &c. — Messrs. 
Kent  &  Brydon  {Priesfgate,  Darlington),  Catalogue  of 
Flowering  Bulbs,  iS:c. — Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  (Read- 
ing, Berks),  Catalogue  of  Bulbs.- Messrs.  Carter  & 
Co.  (High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. ),  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.— J.  Smith 
(Slratford-on-Avcn),  Illustrated  List  of  Imperishable 
Labels,  &c.— Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  (Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge), Cataloge  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other 
Bulbs. — Messrs  John  Waterer  &  Sons  (Bagshot, 
Surrey),  Catalogue  of  Rhododendrons  and  other 
Plants,  Evergreens,  &c. — Ch.  Vuylsteke  (Loochristy, 
near  Ghent,  Belgium),  Trade  Catalogue  of  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  &c. — Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson 
(12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester),  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Flowering  Bulbs. — B.  S.  Williams  (Victoria  and  Para- 
dise Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.), 
General  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  New  Plants, 
Roses,  &c.  

Communications  RecEnKo.  — E.  W.— Camjee  (see  our  last 
and  present  numbers!. — G.  H. — Amateur  (yes). — W.  S.  C.  P. 
— C.  E  F.— H.-J.  C.  M.— J.  S.  &  Co.— T.  S.— F.  G.— 
W.  E.  H. 


arktts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  30. 
The  market  remains  much  the  same  as  last  week,  the 
supply  of  home  produce  being  short,  with  the  exception 
of  Nuts  and  Apples,  for  which  there  is  a  fair  demand. 
Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz,  ..  20-40 


Aubergines,   p.    doz,   2  o- 
Beans,    French,    per 
buslK-l  ..  : 

—  Stjarlcl  Runners, 
per  bushel. .  ..   : 

Beet,  per  doz. 


6- 
10-20 


Cabbages,  pel  doz.  ..  10-20 


Canots,  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each     . . 
Endive,  per  doz. 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Herbs,  per  bimch    .. 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . . 


14-06 


06-16 
10-20 
20-30 


5.  d.  s.  d. 

Lettuces,  per  score. .  20-.. 

Mint,    green,    bunch  06-.. 

Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 

Onions,   12     Dunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  ql.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  ^few  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  o  6-  •■ 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  1  6-  ;;  o 
Turnips,  per   bundle  04-06 

—  new,  per  bundle  10-16 
Vegetable    Marrows, 

doz.  . .  ..16-20 


o  6- 
02-04 
40-.. 
o  :-  o  4 

Potatos  :— Kent  Regents,  100^.  to  iios.  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
1401,  to  160X, ;  Shaws,  100/.  per  ton. 


Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 
Apples,  per  J^^-sicve  26-365  Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb. 
Apncots.  per  doz     ..   26-40     Oranges,  per  loo 
Currants,  red,  J^-siev.  3  o-  3  6  j  Peaches,  per  doz.     , 
—  black,  p.  Ji-sicve  6  6-  7  o  |  Pears,  per  doz. 

"b.  ..16-60  Piue-apples.  per  lb. , 
, .  8  0-12  o  i  Figs,  green,  each  . 
. .  4  o-io  o  i 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 


Grapes,  per  II 
Lemons,  per  100 
&felons.  each 


Achillea,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Asters,  12  bun.  . .  30-90 
Bouvardias.per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  06-10 
Chr^'santhem-iabun.  40-60 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  3  o-  q  o 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches      . .  ..20-60 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  .,  3  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
Jasmine,  12  bun.  ..  40-90 
Liliesfin  var.),  12  spr.  1  c-  2  o 

Plants 
S.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0-12  o 
6  0-12  o 

2    0-24    O 

4  0-12  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

04-06 
.12  0-20  o 
.  3  0-24  o 
.  10-30 
.  5  o-  S  o 
.02-04 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Balsams,  per  dozen 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . . 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..: 
China  Asters,  dozen 
Chrys.inth.,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Cockscombs,  per  doz, 
Coleus,  per  dozen  .. 
Cyperus,do. . . 
DracKna  terminalis 
—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Ferns,  in  van,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


6  0-24  o 

3  0-12  o 
30-90 

4  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-24  o 

40-.. 
2  6-15  o 


Mignonette,  12  bun.  20-90 
Myosotis,  12  bunch.  20-90 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  06-20 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Pyrethrum    ..  ..40-90 

Roses(outdr.),i2bun.  20-90 

—  f  indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  0 
Stepnanotis,  12  spr.  4  o-i:?  o 
Slocks.  12  bunches..  40-80 
Sunflower,  12  bun...  20-60 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  3  c—  9  o 
TropiEolum,  12  bun.   10-40 


IN  PoTS. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

I  Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  2  0-12  o 

I  HeUotrope,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 

,  Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6  0-24  o 

Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 

I  Mignonette,  per  doz.   60-90 

I  Myrtles,  do. . .         ..30-90 

Palms  in  variety.each  3  6-21  o 

Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  . .  . .   2  o-  9  o 

Petunias,  per  doz, ..  4  0-12  o 
Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Solanums  ..  ..12  0-24  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  firm,  but  with 
little  animation  in  the  trade,  and  as  regards  Wheat  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  higher  range  of  values  did  not 
altogether  succeed.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  new- 
English  Wheat,  the  best  samples  of  which  were  worth 
64J.  per  qr.  Barley  was  quiet  and  unaltered,  while  the 
same  prices  prevailed  for  malt.  Oats  were  from  3^.  to 
6d.  per  qr.  dearer.  Maize  was  steady,  and  in  Beans  and 
Peas  no  change  was  reported.  Flour  was  firmer,  in 
sympathy  with  the  Wheat  market,  but  in  the  absence  of 
business  prices  were  nominally  as  before.— Wednesday's 
trade  was  firm,  but  the  more  settled  weather  checked 
the  tendency  to  improvement.  Wheat  was  quoted 
nominally  the  same  as  on  Monday.  Barley  was  fully  as 
dear,  while  Oats  and  Maize  experienced  a  better  trade 
on  somewhat  stiffer  terms.  Malt  was  taken  off  quietly, 
as  also  were  Beans,  Peas,  and  flour,  and  quotations  were 
unaltered. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending 
August  25  ;— Wheat,  63.1,  lod.  ;  Barley,  33J.  gd.  ;  Oats, 
28J.  4-/.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  ; — 
Wheat,  46J.  4(/.  ;  Barley,  32J.  yd.  ;  Oats,  28X.  id. 


CATTLE. 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  prices  for  beasts 
advanced  a  little  on  all  descriptions,  and  a  fair  clearance 
was  effected.  The  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  un- 
usually small  :  trade  was  active,  at  advanced  rates,  with 
an  early  clearance.  The  few  calves  on  offer  made  a  good 
price. — Quotations: —  Beasts,  4s.  6d.  to  55.  ^d.,  and 
5j,  Sd.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves,  5^.  to  6s.  ^d. ;  sheep,  5^,  8d. 
to  6s.  2d. ,  and  6s.  Sd.  to  7s.  2d. ;  lambs,  7s.  ^d.  to  Ss. ; 
pigs,  41.  4d.  to  $s.  4d. — Trade  on  Thursday  was  steady, 
but  not  active.  Beasts  were  in  short  supply,  and  sold 
quietly  at  the  full  prices  of  Wednesday.  So  also  with 
sheep  and  lambs,  of  which  about  an  average  supply  was 
on  the  stands.     Calves  were  quiet  and  unaltered. 


HAY. 

At  Whitechapel  on  Tuesday  there  was  not  much 
demand  for  fodder,  and  quotations  were  unchanged. 
Prime  old  Clover,  loos.  to  137J.  ;  inferior,  855.  to  95J.  ; 
good  new  Clover,  toos.  to  126s.  ;  prime  old  meadow 
hay,  gos.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  70J.  to  851,  ;  good  new 
hay,  80s.  to  looj.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  561.  per  load.  — 
There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  hay  and  straw  on  sale 
on  Thursday.  Clover  was  scarce  and  dearer.  With  a 
fair  trade  prices  for  hay  and  straw  were  unchanged. 
Quotations: — Prime  old  Clover,  loos.  to  140J.  ;  inferior, 
851,  to  95J.  ;  good  new,  1005.  to  1265,  ;  prime  old  mea- 
dow hay,  90J.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  70s.  to  85J.  ;  good 
new,  80s.  to  lOOj.  ;  and  straw,  441.  to  56J.  per  load. 
—Cumberland  Market  quotations :— Superior  old  mea- 
dow hay,  iioj.  to  126J.  ;  inferior,  gos.  to  gSs.;  new 
hay,  70s.  to  looj.  ;  superior  old  Clover,  130J,  to  140J.  ; 
inferior,  iooj.  to  1201,  ;  new  Clover,  84J.  to  120J.  ;  and 
straw,  S4J.  to  60s.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state  that 
the  supplies  continue  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  trade  on 
the  whole  remains  steady.  Kent  Regents,  lOOj.  to  130J. 
per  ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  iooj.  to  115J.  ;  Shaws,  70s.  to 
100.J.  ;  Kidneys,  8oj.  to  120J. — The  imports  into  London 
last  week  were  confined  to  the  receipt  of  2118  bags  from 
Hamburgh,  and  1226  from  Bremen. 

COALS. 

The  trade  at  market  on  Monday  showed  no  feature 
of  special  interest.  On  Wednesday  a  fairamount  of  busi- 
ness was  done  at  the  following  quotations  :— Walls  End 
— Hetton,  20J.  ;  Iletton  Lyons,  17J,  ^d.  ;  Lambton, 
igs.  6d.  ;  Hartlepool,  19J.;  East  Hartlepool,  191,  gcf.  ; 
Hutton  Henry,  19J.;  Tees,  19J.  gd. 


,  Estd. , 


,1844, 


For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Or^c,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

or 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


21s. 


Our 

Collection 

(No.  7). 


For  outdoor  or  open, 
border  dectration,  con- 
tii  iits  the  /ollo^ving 
liberal  assortment ; — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticiis 
12     ,,     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
25   Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
103  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     ,,     Cottage  Maid 
12     ..     Yellow  Prince 
double,  mixed 
Rex      Rubro- 
rum 
12     ,,     late  mixed 
12  Scilla  amcena 
2  Lilium  candidum 
le  Spanish  Ins 
g  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH   FULL   CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 


25 


Case,  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 

Station  in  England  and  Wales, 

Other  Collectlona.  12s.  6a,  429.,  63s„  and  84a.  each. 


Frotn  Mr.  H.  Eennett.  Belle  I'ue  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
March  lo,  1877. 
"  I  am  glad   to  tell  you  that    the    Hyacinths,  Tulips,   and 
Crocus  I  had  in   the  Autumn  havj  given  entire    satisfaction. 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.  Pronyce,  Esq.,    Bathsate,  N.B. 

Febntary  7,  1877. 

"  The  Rulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have  been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the   Hyacinihs  and  Tulips  now   in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before."  

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 

TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    C0LTTTRE, 

We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15^. 
to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  S-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  5^.  to  7s,  6d,  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSHS  of  1877,  30J.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9 and 
ro-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36J.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 


CRAN.STON'S   NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Addresa-ORANSTON   A  00. 
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SEPTEKtfiER   I,    iS^f. 


Sole  Medallists  for  the  Best  Hot-Water 
Apparatus  at  the  United  States  Centennial 
International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


Vv^RIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-liyiPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


GUARANTEED 

The  most  Powerful,  the  most  Rapid,  the  most 

Economical,  the  Simplest,  and  the 

Cheapest  in  the  World. 

"  The  •  Boiler  of  the  Future.'     I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Tzveed  Vineyards. 


From  tlie  "Gardener,"  July,  1877. 

WRIGHT'S   PATENT 

ENDLESS  FLAME-IMPACT  BOILERS. 

*'  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  existence  of  these  hoilers, 
or  of  their  inventor,  was  a  pamphlet  I  received  through  the 
post.  Its  perusal  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Wright  had  a  sounder 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  heating  water  than  any 
author  I  had  ever  perused.  I  also  Hked  the  construction  of  his 
boiler  better  than  any  I  had  previously  met  with.  Mr.  Lewin, 
gardener,  Drumpellier,  was  represented  as  having  fixed  one  of 
these  boilers,  and  as_  bearing  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  and 
as  I  knew  Mr.  Lewin  to  be  not  only  a  good  gardener,  but  a 
shrewd,  clever  man.  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  boiler  must  be  of 
the  excellence  which  my  own  knowledge  of  such  matters  led  me 
to  conclude  it  was  from  its  construction. 

"  Having  occasion  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
last  February,  I  went  to  Airdrie  and  called  on  Mr.  Wright, 
who  took  me  to  the  foundry  in  Glasgow  where  the  boilers  are 
manufactured.  There  he  put  one  together  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  closer  examination  of  it  only  strengthened  my  preference 
for  it  overall  boilers  I  had  previously  seen.  I  ordered  a  4-C 
boiler,  which  I  have  fixed  to  heat  2600  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  in  two 
early  vineries.  One,  a  Muscat-house,  200  feet  long  and  16  fett 
wide,  is  built  and  planted,  the  other  will  not  be  built  till 
autumn  ;  so_  that  at  present  the  boiler  is  only  heating  1300  feet 
of  pipe,  which  it  does  with  a  very  small  fire  and  the  damper 
nearly  close  in,  burning  little  more  than  half  the  coal  used  in 
any  other  boiler  I  have  —and  I  have  some  of  the  most  approved, 
both  of  my  own  and  other  people's  designs. 

"The  result  of  the  trial  I  have  had  of  Wright's  boiler  is,  that 
I  have  ordered  four  more,  and  will  pull  out  all  my  other  boilers 
as  opportunity  occurs,  and  replace  them  by  his,  with  a  view 
both  of  saving  and  efficiency. 

"  _No  doubt  many  will  ask  wherein  consists  the  cause  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  boiler  over  others  ?  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  when  fresh  coat  is  added  to  the  fire  of  any 
other  boiler  known  to  the  writer,  the  first  process  that  goes  on 
is  the  distillation  of  the  gas  from  the  new  coal,  and  its  rapid 
discharge,  in  advance  of  the  flame,  up  the  chimney  and 
unconsumed.  This  is  not  only  a  great  evil  in  itself,  but  to 
effect  it  the  heat  is  extracted  frojn  the  fire  that  was  in  the 
furnace  when  the  fresh  coal  was  added,  and  little  or  no  benefit 
is  got  from  the  fire  till  the  gas  is  up  the  chimney  and  the 
destruction  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  has  begun, 

"  Many  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  this  loss  ; 
and  no  doubt  careful  stoking  can  do  much  in  the  case  of  large 
boilers  for  generating  steam,  where  there  is  a  long  fire,  and 
where  the  fresh  coal  is  always  added  to  the  front  of  the  fire, 
compelling  the  gas  to  pass  over  the  red  fire  and  get  ignited  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  boilers  used  for  heating  hothouses,  this  is  not 
practicable,  and  especially  with  ever-changing  stokers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  think  if  they  throw  a  given  quantity  of  coal  on  the  fire 
no  further  care  is  needed.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Wright's  boilers, 
distillation  of  gas  takes  place  as  in  others,  but  it  has  no  possible 
chance  of  escape  unconsumed— for  gas  and  flame  are  compelled 
to  meet  face  to  face,  over  and  over  again,  ere  they  leave  the 
boiler  ;  consequently  all  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  the  heat  from 
it  made  to  impinge  directly  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  boiler  on  its  way  upwards.  Here  lies  the  great 
secret  of  this  boiler's  power. 

"What  also  adds  not  a  little  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
boiler  is  the  method  adopted  for  supplying  a  hot-blast,  by 
passing  air  from  the  front  of  the  cast-iron  stand  on  which  the 
boiler  is  placed  through  an  intricate  passage,  till  it  is  discharged 
at  the  back  of  ihe  ash-pit  under  the  bars.  This  leads  to  the 
most  perfect  combustion  of  ihe  commonest  dross-coal.  There 
is  also  an  arrangement  by  which  a  hot-blast  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  through  the  furnace  door.  Then  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  air  entering  the  furnace  all  round,  where  the  first 
section  is  laid  on  the  heater-jacket  of  the  boiler  ;  this  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  fire  as  the  well-known  Argand  burner  has  on 
the  lamp,  giving  a  clear  fierce  flame.  These  boilers  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  simple  castings,  jointed  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  rings,  which  allow  them  to  expand  and  contract  ;  there- 
fore they  are  sure  to  be  the  safest  of  boilers. 

"Wm.  Thomson. 
"  Tweed  Vineyard,  June  14,  1877." 


•'  I  think  yours  the  most  perfect  '  Heat  Trap  '  yet  invented, 
—David  Thomson,  Drtnnlanrig  Gardens." 


For  details  and  particulars  as  to  the  various  sizes  made,  and 

? rices,  please  see  our  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Our  Boilers  and 
[eating,"  which  will  be  handed  to  all  applicants,  post-free, 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  Thirty  Dlflferent  Bollers  of 
all  powers,  sizes,  and  heights,  and  can  vary  these  to  suit  any 
particular  situation  or  requirement. 


WM.    WRIGHT   &   CO., 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

AIBSBIS,     near    GLASaow,     KB. 


NEW     ENGLISH-RAISED     SEEDLING     ROSES. 


Messrs.  Bell  &  Son, 

THE   NORWICH    NURSERIES, 

Are  now  executing  orders  for  their  TWO  NEW  ROSES,  raised  at  their  Nurseries,  and 
described  and  announced  below.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  here  before  being  sent  out, 
and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  as  really  distinct  novelties. 

CLIMBING    ROSE    "CATHERINE    BELL." 

Very  large  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  the  backs  of  the  petals  a  delicate  silvery  pink,  of  exquisite  shape  and 
very  fragrant.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  of  vigorous  climbing  habit,  making  shoots  6  feet  to  8  feet  long  in  one 
season.     Figured  in  The  Garden.^  March  18,  1876. 

"  Your  Rose  Catherine  Bell  is  both  belle  et  grande." — Rev.  Canon  Reynolds  Hole. 
Good  Floweriiio  Plants^  in  Pots^   loj.  6^.  each. 

COLOURED   PLATES   ONE   SHILLING   EACH. 

HYBRID     TEA     ROSE     "MRS.     OPIE." 

Bright  salmon-rose,  tea-scented  flowers,  with  shell-like  petals,  a  most  distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour  among 
Tea  Roses.  It  will  form  a  charming  companion  to  Madame  Falcot,  and  will  be  as  extensively  cultivated  as  that 
variety  when  well  known.     In  flower  from  May  to  November.     Figured  in  the  Floral  Magazine, 

Good  Flowering  Plants^  in  Pots^  ys.  6d.  each. 


BELL  AND  SON,    10  &   II,   EXCHANGE   STREET,   NORWICH. 


OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

II  UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 
'/  Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade;  ^<;^- 


upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST   on   appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
P.-^TENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLK  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardeners'  CkrouicU. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1873). 


'TUBULAR"  and  EVERY  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


DUTCH  FLOVSTER  ROOTS. 


OsBORN  &  Sons 


BEG  TO   ANNOUNCE    THAT  THEIR 


ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    ABOVE 

Is  noiu  published,  and  may  be  had,  post-Jree,  on  application. 

It  contains  a  Choice  Selection  ot  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 
LILIUMS,  and  various  other  BULBS  ;  also  a  Select  List  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing. 

THE    FULHAM     NURSERIES,    LONDON,    S.W. 


SEtTEMSER    t,    l8j7.] 
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B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Teslitnonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames.  London,  S.E. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  Orchids,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants.  &C.,  £.(>  6j.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17^.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater.  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  bv  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  5J.  dd.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  loi.  6^.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO..  FarnhornuEh  Station,  Han 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  «., 
begs  Included;  or  Truck-load.  251.  Delivered  free  to  ajiy 
rail  in  London.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO..  Greyhound  Yard, 
134,  High  Street,  Battersea.  S.W. 


SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6^.  ;  per  pint,  3^.  td. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

COTT'S     WASP     DESTROYER.— 

The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  u.  td.,  ■zs.  6d. 
and  sj.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOrr.   The    Royal    Seed   Stores,   Yeovil. 

f  S  H  U  R  S  T      COM  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greently.and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  if..  3^.,  and  10s.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
Limited). 


TO      THE       TRADE      ONLY. 


COCOS     WEDDELLIANA, 

A  few  thousand  Seedlings,  in  Store-pots,  of  this  most  graceful  and  useful 

Palm  for  Table  Decoration  and  other  purposes,  are  offered  at 

£6    per    100. 

Not  less  than  \oo  supplied  at  the  above  Price.     Special  Terms  per  1000. 


APPLY    AT    ONCE    TO 


Jean  N.  Verschaffelt, 

THE    NURSERIES,    134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES, 

GHENT,     BELGIUM. 

DUTCH  FLO^^^ER  ROOTS. 


F.  GALLOP  (LATE  Geo.  Parsons), 

SEEDSMAN   AND    FLOBIST, 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated,  Priced,  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  is  now  published, 
and  may  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 

IT     CONTAIN.S     A     CHOICE     SELECTION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS.  CROCUS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  (^c. 

THE      BRIGHTON      SEED      WAREHOUSE, 
WESTERN    ROAD,    BRIGHTON. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELTS  NURSERIES,  GHENT,   BELGIUM. 
CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA 

For    WINTER    FLOWERING. 


The  annual  stock  of  the  above  being  unusually  fine  this  year,  early  Orders  are  solicited,  and  may 
be  executed  henceforth  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices,  viz.  : — 

AZALEA     INDICA    (my   own   selection),    good   plants  ^5  per  100  ; 

stronger,  and  very  fine,  £(i,  £%,  .^lo,  ;f  12,  to  /\,T.o  and  upwards  per  100. 
None  but  first-rate  varieties,  all  to  name, 

CAMELLIAS  with  Buds,  best  named  sorts,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 

Old   Double  White  (selection  as  above),  good  plants,  i   to   \\  foot  high,  jj]  per  100; 
stronger  and  very  fine,  £^\o  to  £10  per  100  ;  larger  plants,  8j.  to  30j-.  each,  and  upwards. 

CAMELLIA    ALBA    PLENA,    without   Buds,   an   immense  stock  of 

very  fine  strong  plants,  at  £ii,  £iis,  and  £10  per  100  and  upwards. 

SPIR^A     (HOTEIA)     JAPONICA,     Clumps     for    Forcing,    ^lo 

per  iooo. 


ORDERS    TO   BE   DIRECTED    TO 


Jean  N.  Verschaffelt, 

134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES,    GHENT,    BELGIUM. 


RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROr,  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street," Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

WHolesale  Russia  Mat  Merchants. 
A  RCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 

^"^     M.\TS,  in  any  quantity,  size  and  condition.     RAFFIA 
FIBRE.  CANVAS,  TWINES,  &c. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 

and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  60s.  to  100s,  per  100; 
superior  close-wove,  \os.,  50J.  and  555.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mais 
at  20J.,  30f. ,  and  35J.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equallv  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London.  E.C. 


ARCHANGEL, 
PACKING 


PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


MATS 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 

Bamboo  Canes,   Virgin  Cork,  &'c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 

COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 

To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Garden  Eouaa 

BUILDERS,  &c. 

BAMBOO  CANES,  East  Indian  and  Japan; 
MANILLA  and  RATTAN  CANES,  in  various  lengths, 
sound  :  also  VIRGIN  CORKWOOD  BARK,  on  Sale  at 
P.  B.  HARKINS,  Timber  Yiird,  2i,  Button  Street,  Liverpool. 

ARDEN      REQUISITES,      NURSERY- 

MEN'S  and  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES. 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  finest  Kent  and  Hampshire  Peats,  Yellow 
Loam,  Leaf-moidd,  coarse  and  fine  Sand.  Sphagnum,  all 
Manures,  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  Garden  Sticlcs  and  Labels, 
Russia  Mats,  Raffia.  Pot  Covers,  Hyacinth  Glasses.  Tiffany, 
Scrim,  Tarred  Twine.  Coir  Yarn,  Garden  Pots  and  Tiles,  and 
every  Horticultural  Requisite.  Write  for  free  Price  List. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade.  Delivered  free  within  4  miles  of 
Covent  Garden  at  List  Price.     4J-  I'ER  Ton  Cartage  allowed 

IF   FETCHED    FROM    CaSTLE   StrEET,    LoNG   AcRE. 

M.  H.  BENTOTE.  Horticultural  Sundriesman.  8,  Castle 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  :  3  minutes  from  Covent  Garden. 
Open  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Market  Customers. 
Factory,  Nunhead.  S.E. 

Cheapest  House  In  tie  Trade. 

HENRY     WAINWRIGHT,     Glass     and 
Lead  Merchant  and  General  Dealek  in  Plumbers' 
Materials,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  of  Leeds. 

Special    attention   paid  to   Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 
300    PANES   of  beautiful  strong   Glass,   S   by  6,    for    125.  6d. 
GLASS  TILES   for   Roofing.      Manufacturers   of  best   LIN- 
SEED OIL,  PUTTY,  SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE. 
Prices  on  application. 

ORTICULTURAL    WIn1x)W   GLASsT 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz. ,  x-zs.  6d.  ;  zi-oz. , 
ifj.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up— 
iS-oz.  4ths,  36s.;  3ds,  46i.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths.  365.; 
ads.,  46s.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

selgIanglassTop  greenhouses,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BEIHA1M  &  SOIf, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  zo-in,  by 
12-iQ.,  20-in.  by  I4in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 

RoBber's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
.  plainer  sorts  are  specially  ^i^m  i'ihajj'i^j.:es. 
'  suited  for  KITCHEN  *^55^^*^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they  YjS'M3r 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  Uttle  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incure  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  erown  "  Edgings,  consequently  bein^  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design, 
F.  KOSHER  AND  CO.,  M.-'nufacturers,  Upper  Grounti 
Street,  Blacklriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEVS  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL^PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection, 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining   Walls  of  D.iines, 

Larders.  Kitchen  Ranges,  B.tths,  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c, 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain   as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  anv  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities, 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves, 

A  liberal  Dikcount  to  the  Trade, 
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WANTED,     SECOND-HAND      4-INCH 
PIPING.     State  quantity,  if  fixed  with  Gutta-percha 
Rings,  and  lowest  cash  prices  per  yard. 

M.,  Merton  Abbey  Nursery,  S.W. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  Of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1S77. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  Jar  the  best  Boilers  wc  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  IJoIIers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  ouc  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  tinrtccii  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in   the  habit  of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such   importance   to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS,     &c.,     &c. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
tS^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the   inspection  of  the   inventor,    Mr.  Stevens— all 
others  beinE;  base  imitations. 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

CRiTCHnBY''8  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron  Box   fitted   up  water-tight.       b.  Pipe     or   Supply   of 
Water  from  Boiler.       c,  D,  Pipes  for   Circulating   Hot- 
Water.      K,  F,   Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning    Water   to    Boiler.       h,   I,  J,   K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept   at   different   decrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation    of   water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be    fitted   with   as   many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly  adapted   for   forcing    houses   where    top  and   bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for  working,  without  regard    to   the  position  of 
the  Boiler. 

The  folloAving  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot- Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  tlie  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes, 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Ckonk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and   Plans   furnished   for  Warming   Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings,     Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR  WORKS,   CHELTENHAM. 


ROSSERiRUSSEtr 


toRTICULttfRAL 

Warmiwg 


^rENGINEERSSi? 


Ventilrtinch- 
>:  Sanitary,: 


/ll^CWTECTm^B/iPPLlED  TOdONgEWTORIE? 


HE/ITIWG  Af  P/iR/TU^  OF  EVEf^Y   [VE^CfilP'J'JOH. 

By, Hot  WATER,  Steam  or  W/\rwied  Am 

She     illustrated  catalogue  PostFree 

Designs  °t  Estiiviates  on  Ap?LtCATioN. 


OiT3te  es*;ShqwroomS,4^  CHARi>id  :G«oi,S; 
^0'lii^S|.^gUEENS:WH^R[^  Hammers  N!iTH|: 


vV 


SILVER    MEDAL 

A^^'AliDED   AT 

Birmingham  Meeting,     ■\\0 
Eoyal  Agricultural    ^]v*» 
Society,  ^   \/ 

1876.     .'.ii^ 

1876. 

HIGHEST  HONOR 

AT  ■I'm; 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 

Specially  adapted  for   Pumping   in 
GentlemeiiB'    Honsea     and    Grounds. 
Ko  Labor  Keqnired. 

HAYWARD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,  -WHITECROSS  STREET,  LONDON. 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.— All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  belter  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The   curved    house  is  more   durable,   stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

AV.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhdl  Row,  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

Greenhouses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TL'RAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manuf"Acturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge.  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  ;^5o  ;  21  feet  by  12  feet,  JC28 ; 
i2j^  feet  by  10  feet,  Xi5.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

WANTED,  GREENHOUSE  or  CON- 
SERVATORY, size  about  18  feet  by  12,  with  Staging 
and  Flooring  complete,  New  or  Second-hanti.  Send  full  parti- 
culars and  price  to 

H.  D. ,  Mr.  Clements,  Dantzic  Cottage,  Fincliley. 


FOR  SALE,  TWO  LEAN-TO  VINERIES. 
Total  length  40  feet,  14  feet  wide,  height  at  back  14  feet, 
in  good  condition.     Apply  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  Gardener,  Manor  House,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

T     O     H     N  B     O^  W     MAN  ^ 

O    GREENHOUSES— every  description,  1  „  ..„ 

VINERlES-all  the  latest  improvements,      >.    "Si  An 

GLASSHOUSES-perfect  ventilation,  )  '°  ilUUU. 

HORTICULTURAL    UU  I  LD  E  R  and  TI  M  BEE 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

Metallic  Hothonse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street.  Birmineham.     Established  A.D.  181S. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 
it5^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated 

and  Heated. 

Estimates  given    to  Architects'   Plans,    or   to    Rough 

Sketches,  witk  Sizes,  6*c. 


Country  Works  a,t  Gloucester,  Coventry  (near  Ulverstone). 
Paisley,  and  Aberdeen  only. 

A  PAMPHLET  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  S:c.,  and 
PRICE  LISTS  of  Sir  J.  Paxton's  Hothouses,  for  3J.  post  free. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  Vine  and   Fruit  Tree  Cultivation,  with 
Plans  of  Glass  Houses,  Heating,  &c.,  post  free,  13^. 

HEREMAN     AND     MORTON, 

HORTICULTUR.-iL   ENGINEERS. 

2,   GLOUCESTER  STREET,   REGENT'S  PARK, 

LONDON.    N.W. 


RICHARDSON'S 

HORTICULTURAL 


PATENT 

BUILDINGS 


srcr.ON  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VEMjLATOR. 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  in   any  part  of   tli 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


TO  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS. 

Mr.  William  Bull 

Is     requiring     TWELVE     PLANT-HOUSES     CONSTRUCTED 
AND  HEATED,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  ESTIMATES. 


Particulars  can  be  obtained  at  tlie 

ESTABLISHMENT    for    NEW     and     RARE     PLANTS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


SkM-EMKER  t,   187?.} 


n  f. 


■1  p  nr.vrps'    chrontcle. 
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TH.P 


ANCHOItJ^ 
><^IliON¥0]p 

Qielmslord 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  liouse  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  anne.\ed, 
and  ihc  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  glazhig,  painting, 
carriage,  &c  ),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Healing  Apparatus 
and  Honicultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  M.insion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans  free. 


PAEHAI'S  PATEIT  SYSTEI  OE  &LAZIIG  WITHOUT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repairs,  and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip. 

W     %^^^^y^    ^^SE^— ^^^-^  WILLIAM  PARHAM,       -^^  ^...^^^^^ 


Horttcultnral  Builder  tiud  Hot-waler 
NORTlrlGATE  WORKS,    BATH  ; 

A.\'D 

;  280,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


'^'  Specimen  Houses,  Frame*,  &c.,  ' 
and  Drawings  of  important  Works  which  • 
'  \V.  P.  has  carried  out  may  he  seen  at  ' 
!  either  address. 


ILLUSTRA  TED     CA  TALOGUES 
and   PRICE   LISTS   free. 


Hew  "Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

With  "Truss"  Hinge,  and   no  Principal.';. 

The  Ridge  always   fits   close,  the  imerior  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  the 

comers  ,Tre  secured  in  iron  ancle  plates:  21-0/.  i;lass. 


Designs  and  Estimates  prepared  free  nf 
charge  fur  Horticultural  Buddings  and 
Hot-water  Works  of  any  magnitude. 


Extra  Strong 

With  2-inch  sashes  anl  i\ 
two  wrouglit-iron  slr.ip 


■  Cucumber  or  Melon 

3-inch  red  deal  frames,  secured 
Vjolts.      Gla^-t^d,  withont  putty. 


Frames, 

at  each  corner  with 
iviih  21  07..  glass. 


'^. r-ga 

ZT, 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

RAULIC       ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


No. 
No. 


This  useful  Self-actin.t:  Appir.iius  which   wuilis 
to  any  height  or  dist.incc,  without  cost  fur  iaijoiir  or 
suited  for  supplying  PuUHl-  or  I'rivdte  liitiiblialiinctiis, 
UEfil'  WELL  PUMP.^  for  H  jrse,  \\:m\,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
PORTAP,LE_IRRIGr\TORS,  with  Djuble  or  Treble  Birrels  f>r  Horse  or 

Itjardcns,  ^c. 


_  Sienm  P.,.    „  ,    __ 

No.  4''m.   rMPROVliD  DJUBLE  ACFIDV  PUMP.?  on  BARROW  for  W.iterin;; 

No.  497.  GALVANISED  .SWING  WM'ER  CVRUIERS.  for  G  ir.len  use. 

No.  50  and  54.1.     FARM  ati'l  MAN'SIOV  FlRii  KNGI.NES  of  every  description. 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


c;  \RDE.S'  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 
THE   (;\.SSIUBURY    FIRE    EX riNGUISIlER,   as    designed    for    the 

Kl.;lit  Hun.  the  Karl  of  Essex. 
WROUOlIT-lktJN  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GXRDE.N,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PU.MPS. 
IMPROVED  HO.SE  REELS  fjr  Coiling'  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 


Nn.  38.     PORTABLE  LltjUlD. MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  FiexibleSuclion.  "  CirJiii 

S-  OWENS  AND  CO  Manuf.ic'ure  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farm',  &c  ,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WVRMI.NG  'PPARAl'US,  BATHS,  DRYING  CI.OSKTS,  t;  \SW0RKS.  Apparatus  for  LUjUlD  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDR.\.S'r.S,   HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c,  /'.irtiiul,ir!  t.ikeii  in  any  p.ii-l  of  llit  Couiilry.     PI iin  and  Hsiimalcs  farnislltd. 

ILLUSTR^TED     CATALOGUES     CAM     BE      HAD     ON      APPLICATION. 
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TEBBS'    TTNIVERSAL    FTTMIGATOR. 


For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ferneries,  Frames,  Poultry  Houses, 
Infirmaries,  Ships.  Bed-rooms,  &c.  En- 
tirely supersedes  the  use  of  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3^. ,  large  size  4J.  &d.  each. 
packing  extra.  Wholesale  and  Retail  of 
FLANAGAN  and  SON,  Seedsmen,  98, 
Cheapside.  London,  E.G.  ;  and  Wholesale 
of  CORRY  AND  SOPER.  Shad  Thames, 
London,  S.E. 


risTcncD  jui-Yz  la?; 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mere,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  BORDER 
TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quaUiy,  from  i  to 
scinches  diameter,  stand  the  frost  and  seldom  turn  green. 
ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED,  and  STRIKING  PANS.  RHU- 
BARB and  SEAKALE  POTS,  Sic.  Price  Lists  post-free. 
Sheets  of  Designs,  6d.     Books  of  Designs,  i^. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Marltera. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  :  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 


BLACtC-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gn.*deiu:rs'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
penume  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u^ftd  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  m^ny  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  15.  (id.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  zs.  %d.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877- 

"  TIic  Ryleys,  Alderly  Edge,  Majichestcr.—^les-ix?..  Hill  & 
Smith.  —  Sirs, —  For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Elack 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  m^  another  cask. 
as  I  consider  it  ihf  best  i king  know  11 /or  tlu  prese7"!<atio7i  0/  all 
outdoor  work,  eit/u^  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted, 
—Yours  respectfully,  Alfred  Lowe,  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UTION. — It  having  lately  ccme  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  the'u:  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

JOSEPH      BRAMHAM,     Hortigultural 
and  Hot-water  ENcrNEER,  Wire  Worker,  Weavek, 
&c, ,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverp^oI. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p,  647,  Also  a  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the   Registered   LIVER   FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK  in  aU   branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

THE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 
SHADING.—"  Lasting  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat    or   cold,    keeping   a    fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J,  Paxton ; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  y.irds  wide         . .  . ,         . .      is.  jod. 

3  yards  wide         ..         ..         ..     3J.  od. 

4  vards  wide  ..         ..         ..     3J.  loa. 

"FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  xs.  td.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill.  London,  S.E. 

***  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.G. 


NETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES.  &c. 
TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds.  &c  ,  2  yards  wide,  3^.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  oas.; 

4  yards  wide,  f>d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  20s. 

NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  3  y.irds  wide,  6i/.peryard;4  yards 
wide,  IS.  per  yard  ;  J^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  \s,  td,  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6j.  (td.  and  7J.  (id.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge. 

T  H  O  M  A  S^  S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

X^o.    508. 

Very  strong  and  diirabU.     Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  wkh  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  and  spaced  2  feet  apart,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost 

PRICES  :— 

6  feet  lUgh,  68.  per  yard;  7  feet  lilgli.  7a.  per  yard, 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3^. 
extra,  except  when  12  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  4oj'.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
28s    and    362.    EDGWARE    ROAD.    LONDON,    W. 

Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


Is  in  use  over  many  thousand  miles, 

And  has  been  awarded  the  Medals  and  highest  Commendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

POWERFUL  WINDING  STRAINING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  LNTERMEDIATE  IRON  POSTS, 

STRONGand  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS. 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron  Fencing  known  for 

agficnltiiral  and  general  purposes. 


Continuous  Bar  Iron  Fencing. 


With  bars  secured  by  F.  M.  &  Co.'s  Patent  Self-locking  Joints, 
.which  efTectnally  prevent  the  uprighis  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE   and    FIELD    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designed  for  the  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET  AND    GARDEN    GATES, 
In  Great  Variety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bailing,  Tree  Guards, 

FRUIT  ESPALIERS,   WALL   FRUIT  TRAINERS,  &c. 
I^-   Illustrated   and  Described  in   F.  M.  &•   Co.'s 
New  Catalogue,  sent  on  application. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS, 
With  fittings  complete,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  erected 
!  by  a  careful  mechanic. 

LONDON    BRANCH: 

1  1,  DELAHAY  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC      NET- 
TING,   CANVAS,    &c.,    for    Shading,   Protecting,    and 
other  Horticuhiural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

/TIARDEN  TARPAULINGS,  24^.  per  dozen, 

VJ      6  feet  by  4  feet,  with  Cords   and  Eyelet   Holes  ;    any 
size,    xd.    per    square    foot.       TRANSPARENT    COTTON 
SHEETING,    substitute  for    Glass,    S%<i-   pef  square  yard. 
POLICEMEN'S  CAPES,  36^.  per  dozen  ;  LEGGINGS,  2s. 
R.  RICHARDSON,  95.  Euston  Road.—Please  copy  address. 

Notice. 

(By  appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticiiliural  Society.) 

To       HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT       MAKERS. 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
S9,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGfcRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review),— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Bnchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies.  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigx-;, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxeni,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P,  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

FarmB,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
wliich  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Comities  Herald 
alwa-ys  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let, 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CH£RE.  a  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
Burvenich.  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
Hulle,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent,  Post  paid  los.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture, 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition,  By  Thhmas  Rivers.  3^.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Saw- 
bridgeuorth.  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  hy  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8«?.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20 per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 

(^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  7iot  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them.. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man.  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYiSlAN,  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

A  First-class  Opportunity. 

PARTNERSHIP.  —  A  Nurseryman  in  the 
South  of  England,  carrying  on  a  large  Business  as  Nur- 
seryman, Seedsman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener,  and 
doing  a  large  Cut-Flower  Trade,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a 
practical  Man  or  Men,  with  money,  who,  if  arranged,  could 
take  over  the  whole  after  a  year  or  two.  The  business  is 
capable  of  being  largely  increased.  The  reason  for  requiring  a 
Partner  is  illness  in  the  family,  which  compels  the  present 
proprietor  to  live  away  from  the  business. — Apply,  in  first 
instance,  to  Messrs.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  60,  Barbican, 
London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER. He  must  be  thoroughly  respectable, 
experienced  in  Vines,  Greenhouses,  and  General  Wo;k,  and 
have  a  pride  in  his  job.  State  wages.— Apply,  Moraston  House, 
Ross,  Herefordshire. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER and  LAUNDRESS  (Man  and  Wife);  the 
Gardener  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Vines  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Wages,  30^.  per  week,  with  residence.— Apply, 
by  letter,  stating  full  particulars,  to  Mr.  H.  E.  PAINt,, 
Chertiey,  Surrey. 
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WANTED,  a  SECOND  GARDENER 
(Scotchman  preferred).  Must  thorniighly  undersland 
Cucumber  Growire  and  the  Working  of  Kitchen  Garden  — 
Apply  to  THE  GARDENER,  Drax  Abbey,  near  Selby, 
Yorkshire. 

WANTED,  a  Married  Couple,  without 
incumbrance,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  House  and 
Grounds  in  the  Lake  District  of  the  North  of  England— the 
Man  as  GARDENER,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful 
in  and  out  of  doors;  the  Woman  as  HOUSEKEEPER  and 
COOK  when  the  House  is  occupied.  None  but  of  undoubted 
respectability  and  trustworthiness  need  apply.  Teetotalers 
preferred.  Waees  £^o  per  annum  and  coals. — Address  X., 
John  Williams.  Esq  .  Uroomfield,  Swmton,  Manchester. 

Foreman  and  Grower. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
practical  MAN.  Must  thoroughly  understand  the 
Managem'-nt  of  General  Nursery  Work,  Budding.  Grafting, 
and  the  Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  Nurserj'  Stock.  As  the 
situation  is  permanent,  no  one  need  apply  whose  character 
would  not  bear  (he  strictest  investigation  —Apply,  stating 
age,  if  married  or  single,  and  List  situation,  to  E.  WHITE, 
Bournemouth  Nurseries,  Bournemouth.  Hants. 

Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  an  active  steady  MAN  ;  must 
have  good  e.vperience  in  Forest  Trees.  Conifers, 
Shrubs.  Fruit  Trees.  ftc—Apoly,  stating  age,  salary  expected, 
with  references,  to  WM.  SMITH  and  SON,  Aberdeen^ 

WANTED,  an  experienced  Out-door 
NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN.  State 
age.  references,  and  wages  required. — R.  THORN  HILL, 
Bowdon  Nurseries.  Bowdon.  Cheshire. 

Propagator  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

PAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 
Man.  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  General  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficietit  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  reallv  painstaking  Man.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  N. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  that  has  been 
used  to  Outdoor  Nursery  Work.  None  need  apply 
who  are  not  well  up  in  the  general  routine  of  the  same. 
Ciiaracter  for  ability,  honesty,  and  sobriety  indispensable.— 
Applv.  in  the  first  instance,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  CHARLES 
YOUNG.  The  Nursery.  Balham  Hill.  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  Single  MAN,  for  the  Plant 
Houses,  under  the  Foreman.  To  a  suitable  man  x6s. 
per  week,  with  furnished  lodgings.— Mr.  DEDMAN,  Sun- 
dridge  Park  Gardens,  Bromley.  Kent. 

WANTED,  a  Young  MAN,  under  the  Fore- 
man, about  ac,  accustomed  to  Budding,  Grafting, 
Roses.  &c. .  and  General  Propagatine.  Forcing  Grapes.  Peaches. 
Cucumbers.  &c. ,  and  choice  Cut  Flowers.  State  wages  and 
references. — M.,  Merton  Abbey  Nursery,  S.W. 

WANTEdT'iMMEDIATELY,    a     Young 
MAN  (not  under  20),  as  Improver  in  the  Houses  — 
J.  R.  METCALFE.  The  Gardens,  Elsham  House,  Grantham. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  respectable  Young 
MAN.  quick  at  Potting  and  Tying,  and  can  assist  at 
Painting  and  Glaring.  One  from  a  market  nursery  preferred. 
Wages  i8i.  per  week. — Apply  with  reference  to  JOHN 
TURTLE,  The  Nurseries,  Welling.  Kent. 

Faclscr 

WANTED,  an  experienced  PACKER  of 
General  Nursery  Stock. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  wages,  references,  and  where  last  employed,  to  CRAN- 
STON AND  CO.,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

ANTED,     a     CORRESPONDING 

CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER  :  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Nursery  Business,  and  competent  to  take 
the  Entire  Coriespondence,  and  occasionally  to  Travel.  Un- 
exceptionable references  required.  —  Apply,  stating  salary 
required,  &c.,  to  CRANSTON  and  CO.,  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford. 

ESSR.S.  RIVERS  and  SON  are  requiring 

the  services  of  a  practical  Man  as  CHIEF  CLERK, 
who  will  be  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Applicants 
should  state  full  particulars  as  to  references,  salary  required, 
&c. — The  Nurseries.  Saw  bridge  worth.  Herts. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  steady  Man,  to 
fill  the  office  of  SEXTON,  and  to  do  three  days"  work 
a  week  in  the  Churchyard.  Further  occupation  might  be 
found.— Apply  to  E.  W.  RUCK,  Mayfield.  Cheam,  Surrey. 

WANT     PLACES. 

EG.  HENDERSON 
•  A.*JD  SON  have  many  excellen 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  reengagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pioe-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London.  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placini^  ihem  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him.  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  P.irartise  Nur'i'ries.  Upper  Holloway,  London.  N. 

Head  aardenera. 

JOHN  LAINGand  CO. can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  fir^t-rate  character.  L»die>i  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  Firbt-rate  Establishments  or  Sinijle- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  luited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stan&tead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forcit  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


(^ARDENER    (He.ad).— Married  ;    has  a 

'-^  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Excellent  character. — E.  W.,  32,  Appleford  Road,  Upper  West- 
bourne  Park,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married, 
two  children  ;  thorough  practical  experience  in  alt 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  years'  character.  Please 
state  particulars.— T.  WOOD,  Anstey  Manor,  Alton,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married  ; 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  Good  character,  W.  A,,  Inverness  Villas,  Manor 
Road.  Staines  Road,  Hounslow.  W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  40,  married,  no  family;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  (Indoor  and  Out).  Left  last  situa- 
tion owin?  to  estate  changing  hands. — J.  E.,  17,  York  Rise, 
KpMiish  Town.  N.W. 

GTrDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married; 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Pines,  Grapes.  Peaches. 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  &:c.  :  is  a  good  Plant  Grower,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardener.  Five  years'  good  character. — W.  P.,  13, 
Uniin  Place,  St.  Leonard's  Ro.ad,  Weymouth, 

rriARDENERT  (Head).— Single  ;   twenty-five 

^-*  years'  experience  in  the  Forcing  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  and  Gardening  generally ; 
could  undertake  the  Laying-Out  of  Pleasure  Grounds. — B.  B. , 
McLaren,  Newsagent,  Hammersmith,  W, 

ARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Wilson,  Gar- 

dener-in-Chief  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Castle 
Gardens,  Arundel,  can  with  great  confidence  recommend  his 
Foreman  to  any  Nobleman,  Lady,  or  Gentleman.  Highest 
reierences  from  several  other  first-class  Noblemen's  Establish- 
ments.— Please  address  as  above. 

/^ARDENER  (Head),   where  two   or  more 

^-^  are  kept. — Age  29,  married;  left  through  death  and 
Gentleman  givinE  up  the  place  ;  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  branches.  Eighteen  months'  first-class 
character.—G.  B.,  Post-office,  Bishops  Teignton,  Teignmouth, 
Devon. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  one  child, 
age  6  :  first-rate  cultivator  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Pines. 
Grapes,  Peaches,  ripe  this  year  April  21,  Strawberries  ripe 
March  20.  Is  also  a  through  Plantsman,  including  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse.  Hard  and  Sofi-Wooded  Fern?i,  &c  ; 
also  Vegetable  Growing  and  Forcing  in  the  highest  perfection, 
the  Erection  and  Heating  of  Glasshouses,  and  the  Laying-out 
and  Remodelling  of  Gardens.  &c.  First-class  testimonials  as  to 
ability  and  probity.- WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG,  The 
Gardens,  Denham  Court,  Uxbridge,  Bucks. 

ARDENER    (Head,    Working),     where 

one  or  more  are  kept.     Good   references  given. — G.,  14, 
Eouverie  Road,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working;.— Age  36. 
married,     three     children  ;     long    experience        Good 
character. — G  ,  39   Zennor  Road,  Ealham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working)"— Age  39  ; 
practically  acquainted  with  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Twelve  years  and  a  half  in  present  situation. — G.  E.,  The 
Lodge,  Miss  Perceval,  Manor  House,  Ealing,  W, 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working)  where  one 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  25  ;  well  recommended  as  to 
ability.  Good  character. — Address,  with  particulars,  G.  T., 
Hampton  House,  Hampton  Court. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  26, 

single  :  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Seven  years'  good  character. — X,  Y.,  lo.  West 
Street.  Croydon, 

G^  ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  a 
practical,  experienced,  trustworthy  person  is  required. — 
Age  2Q.  married.  Highly  recommended,  with  good  testimonials. 
—  R,  H.,  the  Post-office,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 

ARDENER(HEAD.WORKiNG),andFARM 

BAILIFF  if  required, — Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches.  Wife  can  undertake  a  Small  Dairy.  Near  London 
preferred.— W.  P..  Elm  Cottage.  South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yaid,  Garston.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requltmg  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  manv  years'  expe- 
rience in  some  of  the  b^'st  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Gardener  and  Laundress. 

GARDENER.— Young,  married;  fully  con- 
versant  with  the  most  modern  and  practical  system  of 
Horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  Wife  as  Laundress.  Un- 
exceptionable references.— J.  HOSKINS,  Church  Farm.  Esher, 
Surrey. 

GARDENER,  or  STEWARD  and  GAR- 
DENER.  — Roiif.i;t  Burns,  for  the  last  fourteen  and  a 
h.^lf  years  with  J.  L.  Naper,  Esq  ,  of  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle, 
County  Meath,  and  previously  twelve  years  with  Sir  Charles 
Isham,  Bart..  Lamuort  Hall.  Northampton,  is  open  to  treat 
with  any  Lady  or  Genileman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Gardener  ;  has  had  experience  in  F.Trm  Work  and  Forestry,  and 
could  undertake  the  General  Superintendence  of  a  large 
Demesne.  —  The  Gardens,  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle,  County 
Meath. 

(^ARDENER,    good    Single-handed.— 

V^  Middle-aged,  no  family.  Wife  to  assist  in  the  House  if 
required.- J.  S,,  Holeyport  Street,  near  Maidenhead. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
another  is  lepi).— Age  37,  married,  two  children.  Six 
years'  good  reference  from  last  situation.— J.  J.  BURDETT, 
Nursery,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

GARDENER  (good  Single-handed,  or 
SscoNn),— Age  31,  married,  no  family  ;  understands  the 
profession  in  all  branches.  Three  vears'  reference.— A.  B., 
I  5.  Clark's  Cott.ipes,  Marsh  Street,  Walihamstow. 

rj.ARDENER(SECOND,  or  Single-handed). 

V>*  —Ageas,  single;  understands  Forcing  Grapes,  Cucum- 
bers, Malons,  Greenhouse,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good 
hitraclcr.— T.  S.,  Sutton,  Guilford. 


GARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  21  ;  seven  years'  experience,  both  Inside  and 
Outside  Work.  Good  character.— J.  RICKARDS,  Crumlin 
Hall,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

GARDENER~(Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden,  where  four  or  five  are  kept. — Age  2t.  Bothy 
preferred.  Good  character.— Please  state  terras  to  J.  MOSS, 
Titley,  Herefordshire. 

GA R D ENER  (Second,  or  otherwise).— 
Age  23,  single  :  six  years'  experience  in  all  branches  ol 
Gardening.  Good  character. — W.  CAVE,  46,  Dacre  Street, 
Lee,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Second),  or  under  a  Fore- 
man,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment  (small). — Age  22  ; 
respectable.  Twelve  months"  good  character  from  present 
situation.  Leaving  through  breaking  up  of  establishment. — 
Address,  stating  wages,  to  W.  B. ,  Rolls  Park,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

/^ARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 

VJ      —Aged  25-— P-  W.,  Sunninghill.  Berks. 

GARDENER     (Under).  —  Age    20;    five 
years'    experience.     First-class  references.  —  ALFRED 
COOPER,  5.  Belmont  Street,  Chalk  Farm,  London,  N.W. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. — Age 
24  ;    thoroughly  practical,    good  appearance. — J.   A.   B., 
The  Gardens,  Lambton  Castle,  Fence  Houses,  Durham. 

J^^OREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — Can 
take  the  Management  of  the  Houses.— Please  address, 
stating  particulars,  F.  P.,  6,  Camden  Place,  Bourne  End, 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 

FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Garden.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Three  years'  good  character  from  present  employer. 
— G.  L.,  Post-office,  Brighton  Road,  Croydon. 

FOREMAN  (GENERAL),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden.  —Age  27,  single  ;  twelve  years'  experience  in 
Plant  and  Fruit  Growing  under  Glass,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  reference,  — G.  W.  J.,  Rose  Cottage,  Fair- 
field, Leatherhead.  Surrey. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good   Establishment. 

f  /  — Age  21  ;  fair  knowledge  of  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c 
Two  years'  good  character  from  last  situation.— W.  H.,  18, 
Stunford  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR  (Hard-wooded,  Indoor). 
— Understands  the  Propagating  of  Conifers,  Clematis, 
Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  S:c. —  F.  R..  Meadrow  Nursery, 
Godalming,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded)— Age  28  ; 
long  experience  in  Growing  Soft-wooded  and  General 
Bedding  Plants.  Last  situation  nine  years. — S.,  19,  Merton 
Road,  Kensington,  W. 

TMPROVER.  — Wanted   to    place    a    Youth, 

jA.  about  16,  with  a  practical  Gardener,  with  a  view  to  Learn- 
ing Grape  Growing,  &c.  —  Box  300,  Advertiser  Office,  Leicester. 

To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  to  place  a  YOUTH,  aged  17, 
indoor,  with  a  practical  Gardener,  who  thoroughly 
understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ol  Vines  and  other  Fruits, 
Genera!  Gardening,  S:c.  A  liberal  Premium  will  be  paid  where 
a  comfortable  home  can  be  had. — C.  COX,  13,  Market  Street, 
Leicester. 

To  tlie  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Head)  or  TRAVELLER.— Age 
37  ;  has  had  over  twenty  years'  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  Trade.  Is  open  for  immediate  engagement. 
X.  Y.  Z..  Post-office.  Glasgow. 

SHOPMAN. — Age  26  ;  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of   the    Trade,  and    can    be   well  recommended. 
Country  preferred.— T.  S.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

HOPMAN,  CLERK,  or  TRAVELLER.— 

Well  up  in  the    Retail  Seed  Trade,— T..  Mr.  Knowles, 
Stationer,  44,  Porchester  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

ANAGER,    BOOK-KEEPER,   or    CON- 

FIDENTIAL  clerk,  ina  Nursery  or  Seed  Business. 
— Age  3a.  First-class  references. — K.  W.,  Strontian  Lodge^ 
Cotham,  Bristol. 


EED  TRADE.— HEAD  COUNTERMAN, 

Age  23  ;  over   seven    years' e.vperience    in   good   houses 
Good  references. — ALPHA,  Keith  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 


s 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medicil  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTIiURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicalo 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS 
effect  wonderful  Cures  of  Pad  Legs  and  Old  Wound>. 
If  these  Medicines  be  used  according  lo  the  directions  which 
ate  wrapped  round  each  pot  and  box,  there  is  no  Wound.  Had 
Leg,  or  Ulcerous  Sore,  however  obstinate,  but  will  yield  to 
their  Curative  Properties,  Numbers  of  persons  who  had  been 
patients  in  the  laree  hospitals,  and  under  the  care  of  eminent 
surgeons,  without  deriving  the  least  benefit,  have  been  cured 
by  Hollowav's  f)inlmcnt  and  Pills,  when  other  remedies  had 
signally  failed.  For  Glandular  Swellings,  Tumours,  Scurvy,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  there  is  no  Medicine  that  can  be  used  with 
so  good  an  effect.  Though  potent  for  good,  it  is  powerless  for 
harm,  and  though  the  Cure  it  efTccts  is  rapid  it  is  also  permanent. 
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Send  for   a   PRICE   LIST  of\ 

BLAKE'S  SELF-ACTING 
HYDEATJLIG  EAIS, 

For  Raising  Water  for  tlie  Supply  of 

VlUages,  Irrigation,  Railway  stations,  Mansions, 

Fountains,  Farms. 

No  Cost  fir  Motive  Power,  lohich  is  obtained  from  II:e 
Stream  of  Water  passing  through  the  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR  PACKING  REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  raise  from  300  to  100,000  Gallons  per  day. 
WILL  FORCE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  1,500  FEET. 


JOHN 

ENGINEER, 


ORCHIDS, 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  announce   the  publication  of  their 

CATALOGUE  (No.  36), 

Containing  .1  List  of  Valuable  Orchids,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
Sent  free  by  post  on  appticatiori. 

LION    WALK,     COLCHESTER. 


This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  works  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream  of 
impure  water.      

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  t/ie  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothern  Estcourt,  Estcoitrt  Park, 
Gloucestershire.  September  d,  1S75. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  a.^;  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  your 
Self-actiiu  Hydraulic  Ram  has  worked  exceedingly  well  and 
continuously  since  It  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  pipe  in  the  above  case  is  4200  feet  long,  with 
100  feet  rise.) 

From  Captain  Townshend,  Wineham,  February  10,  1877. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1875.  is  working  exceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
.15  it  has  been  several  times  during  the  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  80,000  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000." 

Front  JoH^^  Barnes,  Esq.,  Contractor^  Cluitburn  and  Hellu 
field  Raihvay,  Contractor's  Office,  March,  1877. 
*'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  about  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
requiring  any  repairing.  With  a  fall  of  5  feet  sufBcient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines :  they  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Denmuater,  JVilmslow,  November  20,  1873. 
"  Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  six  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  It,  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  Ih  the  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  \n  that  time  500  gallons.  I  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  your  work,  and  more  especially  as  I  had 
a  Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  could  not  send  up  a 
single  gallon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
up  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  120  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  effectually. — I 
■  am,  yours  truly,  L.  H.^nmer." 

Fro/n  Mr.  Thom.as  Mason,  Alkiucoatcs  Hall,  Cohte, 
September  yt,  187 1. 
*'  Sir, — Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  me  entire 
satLsfaction  :  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  si.v  months ;  it  is  forcing 
about  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
194  feet." 

From  John  Pennington.  Esq.,  Emmott  Hall,  near  Colne, 
Decimber  21,  1868. 
"  Sir, — The  Sell-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  continues  in  e.>ccellent  condition.  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  a-inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
3600  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-foLir  hours  to  a  height  of  90  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  promised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water-wheel 
and  force  pumps  which  it  has  displaced.  Its  cost  is  small,  it 
occupies  but  tittle  space  (2  square  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
derail  is  simplicity  Ilself.  I  have  much  pleasure  m  recom- 
mending it  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  raising  water. " 


BLAKE, 
ACCRINGTON. 


BULBS    OF    ALL    KINDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Puichasers  of  Bulbs  to  their 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 

Just  Published. 
SENT   FREE   BY  POST   OAT  APPLICATION. 


LION    WALK,    COLCHESTER. 


DUTCH      FLOVv^ER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR 

ANNUAL   SUPPLY    OF    HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER 
BULBOUS    ROOTS    FROM    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,   Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Sixty  Woodcuts,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded,  post-free,  on  applicati07i. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 

TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 


WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  :  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS,    KING'S   RO.\D,   CHELSEA,   LONDON.  S.W. 


DUTCH      FLOWKR     ROOTS, 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS 

BEGS     TO     ANNOU.S'CE     TH.\T     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     AN'NTAI,     IMPORT.VTION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. ; 

GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  AND    PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER   HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N, 

FRENCH  AND  DUTCH  BULBS,  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

Messrs.  Paul  c^  Son, 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N., 

Beg  respectfully  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their  First  Consignment  in 

really  good  condition. 

77/1?  Neiu  Bulb  and  Autumn  List  contains— 

DESOBIPIIV£    LIST    of    BULBOUS    B,OOXS,    at    prices    to    compete   with   those   of  any 

Retail  Continental  House. 
SPECIALITIES    of   SHRUBS,    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    (fee.,    for  l^orcing. 
SPRING    GARDEN    PLANTS,    price  per  dozen  and  per  loo. 
DESCRIPTIVE    LISTS    of   AZALEAS    and    CAMELLIAS,    New    and    Old. 
FOLIAGED  PLANTS  for  ROOM  DECORATION  and  WINTER-FLO WBRING  PLANT3, 

AND 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of    STRAWBERRIES,    with   carefully  observed  dates  of  ripening. 

P  O  S  T-  F  RE  E      OF 

PAUL    &    SON,    The    Old    Nurseries,     CHESHUNT,     N. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pubhsher,"  at  the  Office  41,  WelhnEton  Street   Covent  Garden.  London,  W.  C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bkadbury.  Agnbw.  &  Co..  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  Citv  of  London,  m  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Sathrdjv,  September  t,  1877 

Agent  lor  Manchester— John  HevwooD.  Aeents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnzies  &  Co.,  Edmburgh  and  Olasgow. 
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-*  VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

O  YAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
The  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  PRO- 
VINCIAL SHOW  at  PRESTON  in  1878  will  be  held  on 
TUESDAY,  July  9,  to  SATURDAY.  July  13,  both  days 
inclusive.  "The  Schedule  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will 
lie  forwarded  on  application. 

P    R    Y^S^  A   L        PALACE.— 

\J      TWENTY-SECOND    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION  ol 
FRUIT  and  CUT  FLOWERS,  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY, 
September  21  and  22.       Schedules  may  be   had  on   applica- 
tion to  Secretary  and  Manager. 
__  N.B.  Rule  12  is  cancelled. 

A^'  E  yCK  N  D  R  A  'v  AnLATclET^ 
The  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  FRIDA\'  and  SATURDAY, 
September  13.  14  and  15,  when  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  about 
THKEE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  will  be  offered 
for  FRUIT.  VEGETABLES.  TABLE  DECORATIONS, 
cur  FLOWERS,  &c.  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  jq^jj  ^^   McKENZIE. 

1  and  2.  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London.  E.G. 

UNTS         HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

TheAUTUMNSHOWwillbeheldintheCastle-hillGardens. 
on  WEDNESDAY,  September  12,  when  various  Prizes  will  be 
offered  for  FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  and  VEGETABLES.  The 
following  Prizes  are  open  to  All  England— Entrance  fee  (non- 
nubscribers)  -js  dd. : — 

For  best  24  ASTERS  (in  separate  varieties),  a  Silver  Cup, 
value  Cl- 

For  best  12  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  a 
Silver  Cup,  value  Zs. 

The  Band  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Militia  will  be  in  attend- 
ance.    Schedules  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 

Rev.  H.  L.  EWEN,  Hon.  Sec. 

Offord  Darcey  Rectory,  Hunts. 

ROYAL  PAVILION,  BRIGHTON.— 
The  BRIGHTON  and  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  will  hold  their  TWENTY-FIFTH  GRAND 
AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY, September  12  and  13.  Prizes  are  offered  on  the  usual 
liberal  scale  of  former  years,  for  Plants,  Ferns,  Cut  F'lowers, 
Fruits,  &c.  The  Railway  Cup.  value  C^o,  is  offered  for  the 
best  ten  varieties  of  Variegated  and  Ornamental  Plants. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 06.  St.  James'  Street  :  or  of  E.  SPARY,  Superintendent 
of  the  Exhibition,  Queen's  Graperies,  Park  Street,  Brighton. 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Sec. 

EWCASTLE  -  ON  -  TYNE       FLOWER 

SHOW  and  CONCERTS.  Established  1824. 
FRUIT  PRIZES  INCREASED.— WEDNESDAY  and 
THURSDAY,  September  12  and  13.  3500  Members  enrolled  : 
Income,  Z2000.  Maenilicent  Display  of  DAHLIAS.  PLANTS, 
FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  TABLE  DECORATIONS. 
Prizes,  1877  :— Plants,  Xloo  ;  Cut  Flowers.  Z75  :  Fruit,  .^55; 
Table  Decorations.  Xoo.  Gardeners  now  joining  will  for  one 
gear's  subscription  of  sr.  be  admitted  Free  to  the  above  and 
I'hree  Shows  in  i*-° 


Park  Bedding. 
tX    CANNELL   begs  to  inforni  the   Public 

X-L  •  generally  that  he  has  lar,i;e  i|Uanlilies  of  all  the  most 
elTective  CARPET  and  other  BEDDING  PLANTS,  supplied 
as  Cuttings  or  Stock  Plants. 

Sec  CATALOGUE,  sent  Post-free. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

To  the  Trade. 
TAMES      CARTER     and     CO. 

^  have  received  their 

FIRST  CONSIt^.NMENT  OF    DUTCH    ROOTS, 
and   as    the   same    have   been   personally    selected   by    them- 
selves ill  Holland,  they  think  they  will  be  found  of  good  value. 
CATALOGUE  sent  in  exchange  for  business  card. 
High  Holboru,  London,  W.C. 

ENTHA      PULEGtUM       GrBRALTA- 

RICUM.— Nice   healthy  Plants  of  this  favourite   new 
Carpet   Bedder.  so  effectively  used  in  the  Victoria  Paik  and 

elsewhere.       Now    is    the    time    to    secure    and    increase    it. 

5^  per  100.  4of,  per  1000,  post-free. 
WILLIAM  ABRAH.-^M,  Fort  Prospect  Nursery,  Limerick. 

MR.  A.~VAN  ^GEERT-ri^URSERYMAN; 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS.  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS 
LATANIAS,CHAM.+;R0PS,  PHO;NIXand  other  PALMS 
table  sizes;  also  SPIR/F.A  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 
The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

ADOLPHE      D'HAENE,      Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium  (Successor  to  Alexis  D.allieke). 
AZALEA   INDICA,  well  set  with  buds,  ^5  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,  well  set  with  buds,  from  il6  to  £Z  per  100. 
SPIR^A  JAPONICA  (strong  clumps  for  forcing  ,  £\  per  100. 
Large    stock    of    young    PALMS,    prices    and    dimensions 
forwarded  on  application. 

FORCING    SEAKALE.— The    Subscribers 
offer  10.000,  extra  strong.    Orders  are  now  being  booked  for 
delivery  In  the  autumn.    Price  per  100  or  1000.  on  application  to 
JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  :— Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs. 
Apricots.  Cherries,  Mi.lberrles,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMiTli,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
Skedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 


WM.  J.  TAYLOR.  1    Hon.  Sees., 
J.  H.  FRENCH.      ,     yiiiyslde. 


PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  Horti- 
cultural. Market  GARDi'.Nand  Estate  Al'ctionekrs 
and  VAi,UEH'<.93.Graccchurch  Street,  City,  EC,  and  at  Lcyton- 
Itonc,  E.     Monthly  Horlisulturiil  Register  liad  on  ai'[iligalion. 


Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 
JOHN    COWAN,    The   Vineyard,    Garston, 

tf  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

"VT  I  N  E  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 

»  _  ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.  Cannot  be  surpassed.  Warranted  clean.  Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  Sale.— 
100,000  extra  strong  well-rooted  runners  of  the  under- 
inenlloned,  viz.  :— Premier.  Unser  Fritz,  and  General  Havelock. 
The  above  are  the  best  market  varieties,  and  buyers  would  do 
well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favour.ible  season  we  have  had 
for  producing  plants.  Price  is.  td.  per  100,  cash. 
ARCHER  MOSS,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. 

NEW    STRAWBERRIE  S.— Marshal 
McMahon,  Enchantress,  Marie  Nicalse,  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff.     The  above  are  decided  improvements. 

Descriptive  CATALO<.iUE  of^all  the  established  sorts  and 
special  quotations  for  Lirct-  quantities  on  application  to 

LAURENSON  ani.  STRIKE.  Darlington  Road  Nurseries, 
Eaglescliffe,  near  Yarm. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATl'HEWS,  RopI  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. 

ENDERS    WANTED    for   supply  of  the 

following  TREKS.  &c.,  delivered  in  October,   free,   at 

Sunburvon-Thames,     State  sorts:— APPLE.  PEAR    PLUM 

RASPBERRY.     CURRANT.     MULBERRY.    WALNUT, 

and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-all  warranted.     Address- 

ARBOR,  Davis's,  64,  Hatlon  Garden.  London,  E.C. 

WANTED       to       EXCHA  N  GE^ 
for  SMALLER    PALMS,   a  COCOS    PLUMOSA, 
about  30  feet  high,  it  being  too  large  for  the  house.     Apply  to 
C.  BUTTERS,  Luton  Hoo  Park  Gardens,  Luton,  Beds. 

PRICKLY        COM   F   R   E   Y 
(SYMPHYTUM      ASPERRIMUM). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THUS.  OHRISTV  /i:'u  CI.'.,  i;s  I'.nohuroh  Street,  London. 
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SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing, 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  dd.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to^inform 

all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
e.xtra  strong  tlowering  roots  at  45J.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN.  Nurseries,  Erfurt,  Prussln. 

ILY  OF  THE   VALLEY.— Strong  flower- 

ing  pLints.  40^.  per  iooo  roots.    Stock  at  present  250.000. 
JULIUS    HOFFMANN,    Nurseryman,     131,     Kopnicker- 
strasse,  Berlin  S.  O.,  Germany. 

To  the  Trade. 

GERMAN     LILIES    of    the    VALLEY.— 
E.\tra  strong   for  Forcing,  in  single  Crowns,     Delivery 
beginning  next  month.     Importer  of  Roots  and  Seeds. 
C.  PUTTFARKEN.  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Dutch  Flower  Boots,  Roses,  and  Fruit  Trees. 
T    LAING    AND     CO.'S      CATALOGUES 

^y   *      of  the  above  are  now  ready,  post-free,  on  application  to 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Azilea  amoena  CaldwellU,  Eucharis  amazonica. 

WG.    CALDWELL  and   SONS    beg    to 
•     offer  strong  bushy  plants  of  their  new  Azalea,  well 
set  with  Rower-buds,  at  24J.  per  dozen.  Cl  lo*.  per  100 ;  also 
strong  flowering  bulbs  of  Kuch.Tri-;,  at  \Zs,  per  doz.,  .£5  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
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Notice  to  the  Trade. 

JAMES  FARRAR  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce 
the  arrival,  in  excellent  condition,  of  their  First  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH    BULHS.      Wholesale    CATALOGUE    for- 
warded no  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  86,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  London,  E.C, 

Hyacluttis,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  R0O2EN  and  SON,  Overveen.  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

UTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 

Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  31/.,  returned  to 
purchasers. — GIBBS  AND  CORIPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbrldge,  Suffolk. 

H""  URStTand"  SON'S  CATALOGUE  '  of 
DUTCH  and  other  BULBS  Is  now  ready,  and  has 
been  posted  to  all  their  customers  ;  any  not  having  received  a 
copy  will  much  oblige  by  Informlne  them,  and  one  shall  be 
sent.  Their  Importations  have  arrived,  and  Orders  can  be 
executed  at  once. 

6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ORANGE  TREES.— Two  foi^^Sale,  6  feet 
high,  3  and  5  feet  through,  in  good  condition,  full  of 
fruit  and  just  ofl'  bloom.  In  15  and  18  inch  pots.  To  be  sold  in 
consequence  of  space  required.     .^8  8j.  the  pair. 

J.  H.  PEMBERTON,  Haveilng.  near  Romford. 

To  the  Trade. 
OSE         BLOOMS. 

Price  until  further  notice  8f.  per  too,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 
i-?4.  Faubourg  de  Eruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.   SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
S,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ENDROBIUM    AINSWORTHIL— 

A  few  Plants  of  this  magnificent  New  Hybrid  Dendro- 
bium.  For  Cut  and  Description,  see  Gardoicrs'  Chronicle, 
August  II,  p.  166  and  167.     Price  on  application  to 

GEORGE  TOLL,  358,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 

JULES    DE  COCK,    NURSERYMAN,  Ghent, 

t»  BelBium.  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRACAENAS.     CATALOGUES  Iree  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM       TUNBRIDG- 
ENSIS,  nice  tults,  in  4-inch  pots,  i8.r.  per  do7en. 
STATICE  HOLFORDII,  4.inch  pots,  91.  per  dozen. 

.,     ARllORESCENS,  4.inch  pots,  91.  per  dozen. 
DRACvI'lNA  INDIVISA.  nice  young  plants,  qi.  per  dozen. 
RODGER  McClelland  and  CO..  64,  Hill  street,  Newry. 

FlantlnK  Season. 

EVERGREENS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
and  of  ail  acefi  and  Sizes,  including  HOLLIES,  &c,, 
in  the  best  transplanted  condition  for  safe  removal.  The 
largest  and  best  stock  in  Britain.     CATALOGUES  post.free 

JAMES   DICKSON   &    SONS,     "  NeWtOU  "    Nurseries, 
Chester. 

JOHN    MATTHEWS   respectfully  requests 

^'      his  Friends  to  favour  him  a  scar  lyas  convenient  with  their 
Orders  for  Autumn  Supply  of  FLOWER  POTS,  &c. 
Koyal  I'ollcry,  Weston-super-Mare. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bulbs  from  HoUaufl. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  Kins  Street, 
Covent  G.irden,  W.C.  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDA-V. 
nnd  SATCJRD.W  during  September,  consignments  of  choice 
HYACINfHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  liULBS  arriving;  Trom  well-lcnown  farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Flower  Koots. 

Important  to  the  Trade  and  Others. 
UNRESERVED  SALE  of  10.000  Selected  HYACINTHS  for 
gl.asses    and  borders  ;   70,000    CROCUS,    of   sorts  ;  35,000 
TULIPS;  also  large   quantities  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  bulbs  from  Holland. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rlart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C  ,  on  MONDAY,  Septembev  la, 
at  II  for  half-past  ii  o'Clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

The  Nurseries,  Tooting,  S.W. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE  of  many  thousands  of 
nicely-grown  WINTER-BLOOMING  HEATHS,  pro- 
raising  a  profusion  of  flowers,  including  10,000  Hyemalis, 
15,000  gracilis,  5000  Wilmoreana ;  also  quantities  of 
other  varieties.  such  as  verticillata.  mammosa, 
mel.inthera,  cerinthoides,  Bowleana,  caffra,  &c.  ;  also 
Sooo  Epacris,  5000  Genistas,  5000  well-berried  Solanums, 
400  fine  Pot-Vines,  best  kinds  ;  1000  Chrysanlhenuinis, 
Rouvardias,  1000  choice  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Stove  Plants 
for  decorative  purposes,  Hardy  Alpine  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  Stock  by  AUCTION  on  the  Pre- 
mises, without  reserve,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
September  ri  and  12,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
by  order  of  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  room  to  house  so  e,\tensive  a  Stock. 

The  Stock  may  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers. 

Lea  Bridge  Road,  E. 

EXTENSIVE  and  IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  TRADE 
SALE  of  fine  WINTER  FLOWERING  HEATHS. 
abundantly  set  with  flower-buds  ;  EPACRIS,  CYCLA- 
MEN,  and  other  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  in- 
cluding 15,000  Hyemalis,  10.000  gracilis.  3000  Wilmoreana, 
large  quantities  of  gracilis  vernalis,  Regerminans,  colorans, 
assurgens,  ventricosa,  perspicua  erecta,  and  others  ;  3000 
Epacris  of  the  choicest  kinds.  1000  Cyclamen  persicum. 
Tree  Carnations,  Tea-scented  Roses,  Solanum  capsicastrum 
in  berry  ;  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  Greenhouse 
Plants,  fine  lot  of  Lapagcria  rosea.  Daphne  elegantissima, 
Gloxinias,  Camellias,  an  assortment  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Variegated  Ivies,  &c.  ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  young 
Heaths  in  small  pots,  for  potting  on. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Eraser  to  SELL  the  above 
by  AUCriON,  without  reserve,  upon  the  Premises  known  as 
Lea  Bridge  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton,  Essex,  E,, 
on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  September  13  and  14,  at  11 
for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day. 

On  view  day  prior  to  Sale,  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  gS,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.C,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Rose  Nursery,  Auffel  Road,  Edmonton. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
beg  to  annoiuice  that  they  have  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  the  Lease  of  this  Nursery,  together  with  the  Glass  Erections 
and  Trade  Buildings.  The  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  and 
about  1500  DWARF  ROSES,  will  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION, 
as  announced,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  MONDAY, 
September  17.  at  12  for  i  o'Clock  precisely. 

Now  on  view  and  Catalogues  had. 

Lee.  S.E. 

SEVENTH        ANNUAL        SALE. 

Highly  Important  to  the  Trade, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  B  Mailer  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION, 
■without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee. 
S  E..  adjoining  the  Lee  Railway  Station,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY.  September  18  and  19,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day.  1300  lots  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  20,000  magnificently  -  grown  Winter- 
blooming  HEATHS,  particularly  well  set  with  flower-buds, 
consisting  of  13.000  hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  gracilis,  autumnalis, 
colorans,  and  other  well-known  varieties  ;  4000  small  Ericas  in 
60-pots,  3000  Solanum  capsicastrum,  beautifully  berried  ;  Tea 
and  other  Roses  In  pots,  600  Cyclamen  persicum,  1000  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum,  1000  Eouvardia  longillora,  S:c. 

Mjiy  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Bale. 

Tottenham,  N. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  STOVE  and  GI^EENHOUSE 
PLANTS.— Important  to  the  Trade  and  other  large  Private 
Buyers, 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  the  Premises,  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham,  opposite 
the  White  Hart  Lane  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  20,  at  n  o'Clock  precisely,  without 
reserve,  770  Lots  of  unusually  well -grown  STOVE  and 
QREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  mostly  in  No.  4S  and  32  pots, 
and  fit  for  immediate  sale,  consisting  of  20,000  Winter- 
b)oaming  Heaths  in  fine  thriving  condition,  promising  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  including  3500  hyemalis,  3000  gracilis,  1000 
Wilnioreana,  q\iantities  of  ventricosa  rubra,  hybrida,  S;c-,  6000 
remarkably  well-berried  Solaniun  tap.sicastrum,  fine  Camellias 
■nnd  Axalea  iudica  set  with  bloom-buds,  3000  extra  fine  Tree 
(,":iniation?,  zooo  Bouvardias  of  sorts,  600  well  furnished  Adi- 
anium.  ciuieatum,  Ficu5  elastica.  3003  Poinsettias,  30Q  Daphne 
iidica  rubra,  4000  remarkahly  fine  Cj  clamen,  jooo  Genistas, 
(lemali-i  of  smts,  300  double  Primulas,  2000  Ciperarias,  1000 
Drncx  ;as,  Palms,  &c. 

Nov.ron  view,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  extra  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    ORCHIDS,  PALMS,  and 

other  valuable  and  thriving  stock. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr   R.  Parker  to  SELL  the  above 
Stock  by  AUCTION  on  TUESDAY,  September  25. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  appear. 


Preliminary.— Castle  Nursery, 

opposite  the   Cemetery,   Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 
SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE    of  CHOICE  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS  and  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

f.ir  decorative  purposes,  S:c, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  James  to  SELL  the  above  Stock 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  latter  END  of  THIS 
MONTH. 

Preliminary  Notice  of 

FORTHCOMING       SALES 
of    NURSERY    STOCK    by    PROTHEROE    and 
MORRIS,  HoRTict'LT(;RAL  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 
OCTOBER  t  and  every  snccendin^  Monday  to  December 

10.— .At  the  MART.  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C,     Ex- 
tensive consignments  of  Dutch  Bulbs. 
OCTOBER    9  and   to-— The  NURSERY,  West  Wiclch.tm, 

Kent.     By  order  of  Mr,  Kirltcaldy. 
OCTOBER  ,6.— HALE  FARM  NURSERIES,  Tottenham. 

By  order  of  Mr.  T.  Ware. 
OCTOBER    t6  and  following  d.ays.  — The    NURSERIES, 

Exeter.     By  order  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co. 
OCTOBER  52  and  23.— EXOTIC  NURSERY,  Tooting.     By 

order  of  Mr.  R.  Parker. 
OCTOBER      =0      and      following      days.  —  MTLFORD 

NURSERIES,  near  Godalming.      By    order  of  Mr.  M. 

Yotmg. 
OCTOBER,  datenotyet  fixed.— The  EMBER  NURSERIES, 

Thames  Ditton.     By  order  of  tlie  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. 

J.  Lewis. 
NOVEMBER  r.-MOULSHAM NURSERIES,  Chelmsford. 

By  order  of  Messrs.  Saltntarsh  &  Son. 
NOVEMBER  6,   7,  and  S— AMERICAN    NURSERIES 

Leytonstone,  E.     By  order  of  M.  A,  Protheroe. 

Preliminary  Announcement. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Azaleas, 
Camelhas.  Heaths,  Palms,  Tree  Ferjis,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Amaryllis,  and  other  Plants 
suitable  for  stove,  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration. 

MESSRS.  P.  BURN,  SON  and  CO., 
Auctioneers,  Glasgow,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Thvne,  Great  Western  Nurseries,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  the  above,  for  which  they  have  no 
accommodation,  within  the  City  Hall.  Glasgow,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  September  19  and  20. 

Full  particulars  in  future  advertisements  and  Catalogues, 
which  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  THVNE,  Buchanan  Street,  or  at  the 
Auctioneers'  Office,  108,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow, 

N.B.  In  the  above  Collection  will  be  offered  many  Choice 
Plants,  which  have  been  awarded  first  prizes  at  the  leading 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country. 


TO  be  SOLD,  a  small  Suburban  FLORIST'S 
BUSINESS,  on  advantageous  terms  (4297).— The  Nur- 
sery is  2  acres  in  extent  or  thereabouts,  adjoins  an  important 
station  on  the  North  London  Line,  twenty  minutes'  ride  from 
the  City,  and  3  miles  from  Covent  Garden,  It  occupies  a  com- 
manding position,  with  a  long  line  of  frontage  to  the  high  road. 
Rich  soil,  ill  good  cultivation.  Good  Jobbing  Trade.  Lease 
(direct  from  Lord  Mansfield)  eighteen  years  une.\pired.  Rent, 
X40  per  annum.  Incoming  moderate.  Stock  and  Glass  by 
valuation,  or  a  reasonable  olTer  would  be  entertained. 

Apply  to  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.C. 

London,  West  End.~To  Florists  and  Otliers.  (4299  ) 

In  the  Centre  of  a  First-Class  Neighbourhood. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  BUSINESS  of 
a  FLORIST  and  SEEDSMAN.  Premises  comprise 
Dwelling-house  with  side  cart  entrance,  large  Cellarage  and 
Offices,  6  Bedrooms,  3  Reception-rooms  (which  are  at  present 
partially  let  off  and  thus  pay  the  rent),  also  a  commanding  Shop, 
i3  feet  by  15  feet,  with  handsome  Plate-glass  Front.  Lease 
nineteen  years  unexpired.  Rent  ;£go  per  annum.  Close  by  is  a 
small  Nursery,  held  at  ;Cio  peranniim.  with  3  Greenhouses  and 
Sumlry  Frames  thereon.  Shop  Fittings.  Glass  and  Stock  in 
Trade,  by  valuation,  or  a  lump  sum  would  be  accepted  for  the 
whohi. 

Apply  to  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS.  Horticultural 
Agents,  9S,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Emtier  Nursery,  Thames  Ditton. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lewis. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  easy  terms,  the 
thoroughly  genuine  BUSINESS  connected  with  this 
old  established  Nursery.  The  Nursery  comprises  Dwelling 
House,  about  9  acres  of  first-class  Land,  fully  stocked,  and 
about  11,500  feet  super  of  modern  Glass.  Lease  16  years  unex- 
pired. Rent  £,Ti  per  annum.  Greenhouses  belonging  to  tenant 
and  also  the  indoor  stock  and  utensils  in  trade  to  be  taken  by 
valuation. 

N.B.  To  facilltale  the  disposal  of  the  Business,  it  is  proposed 
to  effect  an  AUCTION  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
OUTDOOR  STOCK,  thus  giving  the  Purchaser  the  opportu- 
nity of  buying  at  a  cheap  rate  what  stock  he  might  require  to 
carry  on  the  business. 

Particulars  to  be  obtained  only  of  PROTHEROE  and 
MORRIS,  HoUicultural  Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESSES  m  the  North 
of  England,  with  valuable  connection. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  the  North  of 
England  Nurseries.  Catterick  Bridge  and  Scorton,  are  open  to 
treat  with  a  gentleman  possessing  capital,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
business,  which  has  an  established  connection  of  nearly  50  years. 

The  Nurseries  consist  of  about  fo  acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
about  40  acres  of  which  are  stocked  with  a  choice  Collection  of 
Eoses  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  There  are  good  Residences 
in  the  Grounds,  and  fine  Ranges  of  Glass,  close  to  the  Catterick 
Bridge  Stition  of  the  Norlh-Eastcrn  Railway,  situate  between 
Darbngton  and  Richmond,  and  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.^  A  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  could  remain  on  security  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Possession  could  be  given  at  any 
time  as  a  going  concern.  Principal-,  or  their  Solicitors  only 
may  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

A.  E.  HARRISON,  Solicitor,  Clmrch  Yard.  Rotherham. 


To   Harket   Gardeners   and   Others; 

DESIRABLE  OCCUPATION. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession, 
if  required,  a  SIX-ROOMED  COTTAGE,  with  FIVE 
ACRESofexcellentGARDEN  GROUND,  well  stockedwith  the 
choicest  Fruit  Trees,  Three  Houses  with  Plants  and  Vines,  jand 
the  necessary  Out-buildings.  The  Propertyis  situate  at  Brace- 
bridge,  within  two  miles  of  Lincoln,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
market  for  ail  kinds  of  garden  produce.  Rent.  ,^35-  Apply  to 
C.  WHITE,  Brayford  Head,  Lincoln. 

ESSRS.    PROTHEROE  AND    MORRIS 

invite  Owners  of  Marketable  Properties  who  are  desirous 
of  effecting  ADVANTAGEOUS  SALES  to  forward  them 
Plans  and  Particulars,  which  will  be  duly  placed  before  such 
Purchasers  as  are  likely  to  buy.  They  have  at  the  present 
time  a  number  of  wealthy  Capitalists  on  their  books  who  are 
desirous  of  Investing  in  Land,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  they 
adopt  avoids  all  publicity  and  e.\pense.  No  charge  is  made 
unless  they  succeed  in  introducing  a  purchaser.  The  Receivership 
and  Management  of  Estates  undertaken  upon  moderate  terms. 
See  p   304-  for  Properties  recently  Sold, 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES,  \ 

By    DRAINAGE.     ENCLOSING.    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 

WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 

The  Land,  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Coi 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  ' 

2d. —To    the    OWNERS    of    SETTLED     ESTATES  -in  m 
ENGLAND,   for  the    Erection  or   Completion  of    Mansions,  ' 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,    and    other  Works  of  a  permanent   nature,   to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  ibem  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companits  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  torml- 
natlng  in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  Is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George ; 
Street.     Westminster,     S.W,,     and     Salisbury ;     of     Messrs.  ' 
ASHURST,    MORRIS,    CRISP,    and   CO.,   6,   Old   Jewry, 
London,  E.C;   of  Messrs.   GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROX),  Secretary. 

Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  Georce  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

F>OYAL       SCHOOL     of     MINES, 
t        DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ART. 
During  the  Twenty-seventh   Session,    1S77-78,     which    wll! 
commence  on  the  ist  of  October,  tbe  following  COURSES  of 
LECT'URES     and     PRACTICAL     DEMONSTRATIONS 
will  be  given  : — 

1.  Chemistry.     By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D. ,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.     By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.      By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  I  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Mining.  (  Chairman, 

6.  Geology.     By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.     By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.     By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
g.    Mechanical  Drawing.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming 
Associates  are  ^30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual 
p.iyments  of  ^£[20,  e.\:clusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  ;£3 
and  £if  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls, 
Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at 
reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  ^ 
reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  Information  apply  to  the  Registrar, 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street.  London,  S  W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

OTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES, 

Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 
The      27th     SESSION     will     BEGIN      on      MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  I.     Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar., 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

TENDERS         for        PLANTING 
a  portion  of  the  Cemetery  at  Kernel  Hempsted  (abpHt 
13.  3r.).  with  about 

1200  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
— fhe  description  of  which  may  be   obtained    on   application 
to  the  undersiened  — are  invited  for  conslderatiot)  of  the  Board 
at  their  fileeting  on  October  i  next. — By  order. 

GEORGE  DANIELS,  Clerk. 
George  Street,  Hemel  Hempsted,  Sept.  3. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GYMNOGRAMMA   DECOMPOSITA 
FERNS— a  few  hundreds  to  be  disposed  of,  cheap  ;  i  to 
ij'  foot.     Price  and  Sample  on  application. 

Also  a  quantity  of  large  SHRUBS,  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  will 
move  well,  with  good  halls  of  earth. 

W.  KENNETT  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Canterbury. 

Cahbage  Plants. 

HI.    HARDY   begs   to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of- 

ROIUNSON-S  DRUMHEAD,) 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  \  ^''  P"  '°°°- 

Carriage  and  package  free.     Terms  cash. 
H.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk. 


September  S,  1S77.] 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Purchasers'  selection  from 
Fifty-five  of  the  best  sorts  known.  For  LIST  see  large  Adver- 
tisement in  last  weelc's  Gardcters  CItronicU.  3J.  tii.  per  too, 
our  selection  :  is.  6d.  per  rco,  2aj.  per  loco,  all  trne  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  2  plants  u  ,  t2  for  31.  bd. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  25.  per  do^en. 

WILLIAM  CLIERAN  and  SON,  The  Oldtield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham.  

FOR  SALE,  21  AZaLeAS  of  sorts,  trained, 
from  i^a   to  4  feet  high  ;   5  do.,  smaller,  not  trained  :  C 
do..  Standard-,  from  2*4  to  4  feet  high 

I  GARDENIA  FL1.IRIDA,  trained,  4  feet  high. 
9  CALADIU.MS,  of  sorts; 
4  LO.MARIA  GIBBA,  &c. 
Also  37  FRUITING  PINES,  of  sorts. 
Mr.  A.   GRANT,  Gardener,  at  Sunnyside,  Reigate,  where 
they  can  be  seen. 

JAPERS,  Nurseryman,  Loochristy,  near 
•  Ghent.  Belgium— Great  special  Culture  of  CAMEI^ 
LI.AS.AZALEA  I  NDICA,  RHODODENDRONS.  AZALEA 
MOLLIS.  KALMIAS,  AZALEA  PONTICA,  GLOXINIAS, 
Bulbous  BEGONIAS,  &c.     CATALOGUES  may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E  C. 

ABC  Dascrlptlva  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S,  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  se.-isou  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Llliums.  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Notice  to  Amateurs.  " 

BULBOUS    ROOTS.— The   following    may 
be  had  from  V.  LANGLOIS,  Nurseryman,  Jersey,  at 
the  following  prices  ;  — 
HYACINTHS,  Roman,  white,  19s.  dd.  per  too,  ai.  M.  per  doz. 
,,  ,,        blue,     I05.  6(/.  per  100,  is.  31/.  per  doz. 

BEGONIAS  and  TUBEROSES,  tuberous-rooted, 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

OUR       THOUSAND        VARIEGATED 
HOLLIES. 
GOLDEN  QUEEN,  i  foot  to  sK  feet  high. 
SILVER  VARIEGATED.  2  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  feet  to  6  feet  high. 

All  well  grown  and  well  rooted. 
D.  WOOD,  Norwood  Nursery,  Beulah  Hill.  S.E. 

FAND  A.  SMITH  beg  to  offer  the 
•  FOLLOWING  SPECIALITIES,  which  are  grown 
in  large  quantities,  in  fine  condition  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Quotations  on  application. 


F 


Acacias 

Azaleas 

Bouvardias 

Camellias 

Cinerarias 

Clematis 

Cyclamen  persJcum 

Cytisus 

Daphne  indica  rubra 

Dracsnas,  various 


Epiphylhims 

Epacris 

Ericas 

Ferns 

Gardenias 

Grevillea  robusla 

Pelargoniums 

Statice  Holfordii 

Solanums 

Vines,  S:c. 


The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 


Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  ta  en>ure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  slock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leadmg  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  y.  6ii.  to  5^. 
each  ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto,  -js.  6<i.  to  io.t   tti.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  165.  to  20s.  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground. 
3*.  to  $3.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  I-ISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery.  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Bedding  Violas  and  Pansles. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.  invite  inspection  of 
their  celebr.ited  BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES, 
which  for  some  months  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  great 
beauty.  The  collection  in  ilieir  Pilrig  Park  Nursery  numbers 
upwards  of  130  sorts,  so  that  intending  purchasers  have  an 
opportunity  rarely  offered  of  making  the  best  possible  selection. 
Blooms  can  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 

D.  &  Co.  also  call  attention  to  their  SEEDLING  FANCY 
PANSIES,  which  are  remarkably  fine  this  season. 

Seed  Warehouse,  t.  Waterloo  Place.  Edinburgh. 
(Established  upwards  of  a  Century.) 

EATH  E  RSI  D  E ""  NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS.  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  !•  lowering  SHRUBS: 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  posl-lree. 
Address,    H  E  N  R  V     SHEPHERD,    Manager, 

The  BeBt  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.— Flowers  rich 
pvirplc.  4  inclifjs  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  h.irdy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  13J.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
planis,  3  years  old,  181.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Ni7R^RRVMK«j.  Ussy.  Calvados.  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SUkUH.S.for  Iran-^phntingnnd  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  1  year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5.  Harp  Line,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London.  E.C. 


TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTXTBE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15J. 
to  iZs.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  $s.  to  js.  6d.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30?.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 
ID-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36^.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 


Estd..^^ 


,1844.^ 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CBANSTON'   &   CO. 

For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  ^c,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Cultureof 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  beforp  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


21s. 


Our 

Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  oittdoor  or  oJ>en 
border  decoration,  coji- 
tn  ins  the  follo^ving 
liberal  assortment  : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     ..     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,.     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
50  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
oD  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     ,,     Cottage  Maid 
12     ,.     Yellow   Prince 
25     ,,     double,  mixed 
12     „     Rex       Rubro- 


J     late,  mixed 
2  Scilla  amccna 
7.  Liliiim  candidum 
?  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous        and 

Alpine  Plants. 


Ca!!e,  P.icktn°.  and  Carnage  free  to  any  Railway 

Station  171  England  and  Wales. 

Other  Collecttons,  12s  6d.  423.,  63s,,  and  84s  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Brnnrtt.  Belle  Vue  Crescent,  Cli/ton,  Bristol. 

March  lo.  1877. 

"  J  am  glad   to  tell  you   that    the    Hyacinths,  Tulips,    and 

Crocus  1  had    in    the   Autumn  havj  given  entire    satisfaction: 

the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.   PRONvrK.  Esq,    Bathgate,   N.B. 

February  7,  1S77. 

"The  Rulbs  received  from  you  in    the  Autumn  have    been 

particularly  fine;  some  of  the    flyarinihs  and    Tulips  now    in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before." 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THF.  qUKKN'.S  SRKDSMKN,  NORWICH. 


CHARLES  VUYLSTEKE,  NURSERYMAN, 
Loochristy,  near  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Our  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  for  1S77-78  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  contains  description 
and  price  of  Azalea  indica,  Azalea  mollis,  hardy  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Kalmia  latifolia.  Rhododendrons.  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Bulbous  Begonias.  Dutcli  Flower  Roots,  &c 
Upwards  of  200,000  pUnts,  of  unusual  beauty  and  strength,  and 
disposable  at  very  advantageous  prices. 

Agents;  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp 
Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.  


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS,  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
A'ill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

Strawberries. 

CHARLES    TURNER   recommends  the 
following  for  a  continuous  supply  of  fine  flavoured  fruit. 
Prep.ired  Runners  are  now  ready. 
Those  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Aromatic 
Beauty 
Dr.  Hogg 
Eleanor 

Frogmore  Late  Pine 
** Keens'  Seedling 
Lucas 
Royalty 

Sir  Jos.  Paxton  I 

Descriptive    CATALOGUE     on    application 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


'Auguste  Nicaise 
British  Queen 
Due  de  Magenta 
Elton  Pine 
James  Veitch 
La  Grosse  Sucree 
President 
Sir  C.  Napier 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury 


To  the  Trade. 
QCHIZOSTYLIS        COCCINEA, 

O      fine  clumps  for  potting.  95.  per  dozen,  6cis.  per  100. 
CZAR    VIOLETS,    fine   clumps  for  potting,    3s.    per  dozen. 


fine    floweii 
dozen,  507.  per  100. 

RODGER  McClelland  and  Co.,  64 


ig    clumps,    gs.   per 
Hill  Street,  Newry. 


English  Yews 

SANDY  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to 
their  superb  stock  of  the  above,  ranging  in  height  from 
2  to  7  feet.  AH  are  perfect  specimens,  pyramids,  and  lift  with 
splendid  roots.  The  sizes  of  which  they  hold  the  largest 
quantity  are  from  2  to  5  feet.  Any  person  requiring  a  consi- 
derable number  would  find  it  advantageous  to  inspect  the  stock. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock  in  quantities. 

Special  offers  made  of  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  PORTUGAL 
and  COMMON  LAURELS.  TREE  BOX.  &c. 
The  Nurseries,  Stafford. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  INTENDING 
TO  PLANT.— In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Weub,  of  Calcot  Gardens,  n«3r  Reading,  his  valu- 
able Collection  of  Young  Prize  NUT  TREES,  of  named  sorts, 
are  offered  at  half  the  usual  selling  prices.  Printed  LISTS 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Immediate  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  Trees  will  be  supplied 
in  the  rotation  in  which  the  orders  are  received  ;  delivery  com- 
mencing on  October  i.     Apply  to 

The  MANAGER,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading.  Berks. 

EOS    B~S. 


CRANSTON'S 

KING'S   ACRE, 


NU  RSERl  ES, 

HEREFORD. 


(Established    1785.) 

THE  LARGEST    ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSliS  (extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  lull  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  ai  miles  from  the  Niu-series,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Bose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 


Harrison's  Musk 

VALUABLE    BEDDING    PLANT. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  assure  the  Public 
•  generally  that  the  above  now  creates  quite  a  sensation 
in  Covent  Garden — in  fact,  there  is  quite  a  mania  for  it.  pro- 
bably a  more  saleable  and  proliiable  was  never  sent  out.  H.  C. 
will  send  two  plants,  post-free,  for  is.,  20.T.  per  100. 

SeedllngB. 
f T    CANNELL  begs   to   announce  that  he 

rX»  has  many  thousands  of  PRIMULAS.  CALCRO- 
LARIAS.  and  CINERAUIAS.  at  ts.td.  per  dozen.  They  are 
now  just  ready  for  potling  olT,  Those  established  in  small  P'lts, 
\s.  per  dozen  extra.  All  of  them  are  of  lames'  First  Prize 
K\hiIiition  varlelies.     S|)ecial  prices  for  large  qiiaulilies. 

Strawberries  all  the  Year  Round. 

GARIBALDI  [truO. 

H     CANNELL  bcffs  to  inform  the   Public 
•     that   he   has  many  thousands  of  the  above  invaluable 
variety,  established   in   small  6o"s,  just   ready  for  sh, fling,  151. 

fier  loo  ;  Plants  from  Ground,  6r,  per  mo.  I'roin  the  fact  of  his 
icing  situated  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  Kentish 
Fruit  Plantations  H  C,  is  cn.ibled  to  t.tTer  really  all  the  be%t  and 
mnst  approved  kinds  of  Strawberries  in  cultivation.  A  half- 
penny card  will  bring  you  full  and  valuable  pnrlicular*. 
Swanl'-y,  Kent, 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,   TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  &c. 


NOW    READY, 


AV  E  B  B'S 

AUTUH  CATALOG-TIE 

Ol' 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

&c., 

Which  is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Original 

and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

GKATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 
ORCHIDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Reg  to  announce   the   publication   of  their 

CATALOGUE  (No.  36), 

Containing  a  List  of  Valuable  Orchids,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
Sent  free  by  post  on  application. 

LION    WALK,     COLCHESTER. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


Established    1785. 


SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address -CRANSTON    &   CO., 

KING'S  ACRE,    near   HEREFORD. 

BULBS    OF    ALL    KINDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Be£;  to  call  the  attention  of  Purchasers  of  Bulbs  to  their 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 

Just  Ptiblished. 
SENT   FREE    BY   POST    ON  APPLICATION. 


Notice  of  RemovaX 

THE  COWAN  PATENTS  COMPANY 
(Limited),  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS,  &c.,  have 
REMOVED  their  OFFICES  and  WORKS  from  ai,  Whiie- 
halt  Place,  London,  and  Garston.  near  Liverpool,  to  31,  BANK- 
SIDE.  SOUTHWARK.  LONDON.  S.E.,  where  they  have 
ebtablished  extensive  Stores  and  Workshops,  and  are  prepared 
to  execute  Contracts  and  Repairs  with  expedition  and  at 
Moderate  Charges.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  of  cost. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  SECRETARY  of 
the  Company,  31,  Bankside,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

26.000  Camellias. 

BWHITHAM  begs  most  respectfully  to  call 
•  attention  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  the  above,  ot 
all  tha  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  well  set  with  buds,  all 
home-grown,  strong,  liealthy  plants.  Price  from  2jj.  to  120^. 
per  dozen,  according  to  size  and  variety. 

Also  about  10,000  fine  home-grown  CAMELLIA  STOCKS, 
in  pots,  fit  for  present  Grafting — First  size,  28s.  per  ico  ;  second 
size,  21J.  per  100. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
The    Nurseries,    Reddish,    near    Stockport. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  Orclilds.  Ac. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17s.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R..  bv  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  s^.  6ii.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  10^.  6c?.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO..  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 


AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 

l/sed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Botanic  Societies. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached  in  its 
results  by  any  other  manure.     It  is  suitable  for  all  soils,  and 
permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the  poorest.     It  pro- 
vides the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates  a  vigorous  growth  | 
without  over-stimulating,   and  it  increases  the  produce.    It  isj 
3  powerful  insecticide.     It  has  been  used  with  perfect  success  on| 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRTJITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

PREPARED    1\-   A   FlNrC,    DKV,   INODOROUS   I'OWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;    15b.  per  Cwt ;    and  In 
Canisters.  Is.,  23.  and  4s.  each. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Mnmire  are  i/i7'ited,  to  he  used 
ill  coinparisoiL  "with  other  jMmnires. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


DUTCH  FLO^V^ER  ROOTS. 

OS  BORN  &  Sons 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    ABOVE 

Ts  now  published,  and  may  be  had,  fost-Jrec,  on  application. 

It  contains  a   Choice   Selection  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,   CROCUS,    NARCISSUS.j 
LILIUMS,  and  various  other  BULBS  ;   also  a  Select  List  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWEF 
SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing.  

THE     FULHAM     NURSERIES,     LONDON,    S.W. 


DUTCH  FLOVv/^ER  ROOTS. 

F.  GALLOP  (LATE  Geo.  Parsons), 

SEEDSMAN    AND   FLOEIST, 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated,  Priced,  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  is  now  published, 
and  may  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 

IT     CONTAINS     A     CHOICE     SELECTION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  &c. 

THE      BRIGHTON       SEED      WAREHOUSE, 
WESTERN    ROAD,    BRIGHTON. 


TO      THE       TRADE      ONLY. 


LION    WALK,    COLCHESTERi 


COCOS     WEDDELLIANA. 

A  few  thousand  Seedlings,  in  Store-pots,  of  this  most  graceful  and  usefu 

Palm  for  Table  Decoration  and  other  purposes,  are  offered  at 

£6    per    100. 

Not  less  than  lOO  S7ipplied  at  the  above  Price.     Special  Terms  per  looo. 

APPLY    AT    ONCE    TO 

Jean  N.  Verschaffelt, 

THE    NURSERIES,    134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES, 

GHENT,     BELGIUM, 
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lEW   LATE   KEEPIia   ELACK   GMPE, 
"ALNWICK    SEEDLING." 

This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  I-"ruit  Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1S76, 
under  the  name  of  CLIVE  HOUSE  SEEDLING,  a  name  the  Committee  have  since  thought  fit  to 
alter.  The  following  is  the  description  given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  ; — "  It  is  a  seedling  between 
the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at  Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size 
and  well  shouldered,  and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with  a  thick  skin. 
The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the  rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but 
much  sweeter.  It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer  and  prove  a  better 
Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black  Alicante." 

This  has  been  aiuarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

B.  S.  \V.  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  fine  new  Grape,  believing  it  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition.  The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited, 
as  the  stock  is  limited. 

Price  21s.  and  42s.  each. 


NEW    FIG- 'HARDY    PROLIFIC." 

The  fruit  of  this  hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size,  Pear-shiped,  rather  tapering  towards  the 
stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and  luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a  general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  either  in  pots  or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall.  It  also  ripens  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  we  know  of. 

Price  10s.  6d.  each.    Extra  sized  Fruiting  Plants,  21s.  each. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA     AND     PARADISE     NURSERIES, 
UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,      N. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4  bushel  bags,  at  is. 
(not  less  than  5  bags),  bags  included  ;  or  Truck-load,  255. 
Delivered  free  to  any  rail  m  London.— J.  STEVENS  and 
CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  134,  High  Street,  Battersea.  S.W. 

B  6  L  OUcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  '*  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake-  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames.  Loudon,  S.  E. 

SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  hiRhest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6r.  ;  per  pint,  3J.  ^d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  GLirdffmr,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Worlley,  near  Sheffield. 

SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Fhes,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  15.  dd.,  zs.  6d. 
and  55,  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN   SCOTT,   The   Royal    Seed   Stores,  Yeovil. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  i8sg, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes.  li..  3J..  and  roi.  (xi. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Garden  House 

!  BUILDERS,  &c 

BAMBOO  CANES,  East  Indian  and  Japan; 
MANILLA  and  RATTAN  CANES,  in  various  lengths, 
sound  :  also  VIRGIN  CORKWOOD  BARK,  on  Sale  at 
P.  B.  HARKINS,  Timber  Yard,  22,  Dutton  Street,  Liverpool. 

RUSSIA    MATS,    for    Covering   Garden 
Frames.  —  ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG  MATS  are 
I    the  cheapest  and  most  durable.      Price  List,  which  gives  the 
'    size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  6oj.  to  looi".  per  loo  ; 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  50J.  and  55J.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  20s. ,  30J". ,  and  35J.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Wliolesale  Russia  Mat  Mercliants. 

ARCHANGEL    and    ST.    PETERSBURG 
MATS,  in  any  quantity,  si^e  and  condition.     RAFFIA 
FIBRE,  CANVAS,  TWINES,  &c. 
MARENDAZ  .\nu  FISHER,  Jameb  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Hugh   Low  &  Co. 

HAVE   PLEASURE   IN   IMORMING   THEIR   FRIENDS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  THAT  TIIEIR 

STOCK  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Is  this  season  unusually  extensive  in  quantity  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth  the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are 
very  cordially  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  Plants,  which  comprise  amongst  other  things  : — 


Upwards  of  30,000  ERICA  HYEM.\LIS,  of  flowering  size. 

Many  Thousands  of  ERICA  GRACILIS. 

Many  Thousands  of  ERICA  WILMOREA. 

Many  Thousands  of  ERICAS  of  the  best  varieties,  including  alopecuroides,  colorans, 
persoluta  alba,  regerminans,  perspicua  nana,  ventrlcosa  in  variety,  intermedia, 
hyemalis  superba,  melanthera,  barbata  major,  rubens,  verticillata  major, 
mammosa,  cttfra,  &c. 

Many  Thousands  of  Hard-wooded  ERIC^^S,  in  numerous  fine  varieties. 

Many  Thousands  of  GENISTAS. 

Many  Thousands  of  EPACRIS,  in  numerous  varieties. 


Many  Thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,  in  variety. 

Many  Thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  various  sizes. 

Many  Thousands  of  SOLANUMS,  well  berried,  splendid  stuff. 

Many  Thousands  of  liOUVARDIAS,  red  and  white,  all  strong  bushy   plants,  ol 

blooming  size. 
Many  Thousands  of  EPIPIIYLLUMS,  in  varieties. 
Many  Thousands  of  TREE  CARNATIONS,  of  flowering  size. 
Many  Thousands  of  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  fine  varieties. 
Many  Thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PL.\NTS,  such  as  Chorozeinas,  Aplic 

lexis,  Genetyllis,  Dillwynias,  .'\cacias,  Polygalas,  Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Jasminums. 

Also  on  hand,  a  very  large  Stock  of 


ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE  and  DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  DRAC/ENAS,  FICUS  ELASTICA,  &c. 

FEBNS— Many  Thousands  of  the  most  approved  kinds.     Adiantum  cuneatum  by  the  100  or  1000. 

Many  Thousands  of  DRAC.ICNA  RUBRA.     Many  Thousands  of  CORYPHA  .\USTRALIS. 


OHCHIDS. — The  Stock  of  these  is  very  large  and  healthy, 

Tandas,  Bendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Fhaleenopsis,  Cypripedivuns,  Laelias,  Saccolabiums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  can  be  seen  in 

large  quantities,  very  extensive  importations  having  been  made  during  the  season, 

CLAPTON     NUBSEBY,     LONDON,     E. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 


ERECTED   AND   FITTED   IN  ALL   PARTS   OF  THE   KINGDOM. 

Show 


ESTIMATES   GRATIS. 
LONDON, 


Rooms  :      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON,      E.C. 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 
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ORCHIDS 


Being  a  very  large  Importer  of  Orchids, 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL 

Can  offer  some  sorts  at  unpiecedentedly  low 
prices.  Any  of  the  following  can  be  supplied 
at  loj-.  dd.  each  ; — 

ACANTHOPHIPPIUM  BICOLOR 
ADA  AURANTIACA 
ANGULOA  CLOWESII 
BATEMANNIA  COLLEYII 
CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA 

„    LEOPOLDII 

„    MOSSLE 

,.    WARNERI 
CCELOGYNE  BARBATA 

..    GLANDULOSA 
CYPRIPEDIUM  BULLENIANUM 

„    LONGI  FOLIUM 
DENDROBIUM  ALBUM 

„    AMCENUM 

,.    BARBATULUM 

„     CRASSINODE 

„    CRYSTALLINUM 

„    FALCONERI 

,,    NOBILE 

„    THYRSIFLORUM 

„    WARDIANUM 
EPIDENDRUM  TIGRINUM 

„    VITELLINUM 
HELCIA  SANGUINOLENTA 
HOULLETIA  HRQCKLEHURSTIANA 
L/ELIA  ANCEPS 

„    AUTUMNALIS 

„    CINNABARINA 

„    MAJALIS 

„    MARGINATA 

„    PURPURATA 
LYCASTE  SKINNERI 
MESOSPINIDIUM  VULCANICUM 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM 

„    CORDATUM 

„    HALLII 

„    HASTILABIUM 

„    INSLEAYI  LEOPARDINUM 

„    MACU  LATUM 

„    CIRRHOSUM 

„    ROSEUM 
ONCIDIUM  AURIFERUM 

„    AUROSUM 

„    CRISPUM 

„    FUSCATUM 

„    LEUCOCHILUM 

„     MARSHALLIANUM 

,.    ROSTRANS 

,,    STELLIGERUM 

„    TIGRINUM 

,,    VARICOSUM 

„     „    ROGERSII 
PHAIUS  GRANDIFOLIUS 
PLEIONE  LAGENARIA 

,.     MACULATA 

,,    WALLICHIANA 
SACCOLABIUM  BLUMEI  MAJUS 
STANHOPEA  SHUTTLEWORTHII 


And  any  of  the  following  at  Ts.  6ii.  each  :  — 

AERIDES  WARNERI 

BRASSIA  VERRUCOSA 

CALANTHE  VESTITA  LUTEO-OCULATA 

,.    „    RUBRO-OCULATA 
CCELOGYNE  CORRUGATA 
CYPRIPEDIUM  BARBATUM  PURPUREUM 
DENDROBIUM  BENSONLE 

,,    JAPONICUM 

„    PIERARDII 
L.ISLIA  ALEIDA 
LIMATODES  ROSEA 
MESOSPINIDIUM  SANGIjINEUM 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE 
ONCIDIUM  CESIUM 
R0DRIGUE2IA  SECUNDA 
SACCOLABIUM  AMPULLACEUil 


New   Ivy-Leaved  and  Hj/brid   Ivy-Leaved 
Pelargoniums,  with  Double  Flowers. 

UIJOU,  ail  extremely  atiracllve  hybrid,  producing  large  trusses 

of  full    double   flowers    of  a  rich   bright    scarlet    colour, 

10s.  6(/. 
EMBLEM,  a  beautiful  hybrid,  with  pretty  double  flowers  of  a 

cerise-piiik   colour,    slightly   shaded  with    aalmon ;    light 

centre.     loj.  6d. 
FINETTE,   blush  white,  the  upper  petals  flushed  with  rose 

and  feathered  with  dark  crimson  ;  a  very  fine,  large  and 

distinct  fiowcr.     7^.  6ii. 
GAZELLE,  delicate  blush  with  light  rose  lint  ;  tipper  petals 

feathered  with  crimson  ;  a  very  full  double  flower,     js.  dd. 
lONA,  soft  lavender  with  white  centre,  upper  petals  marked 

with  purplish  crimson  ;  a  large  and  beautiful  liower,    7J.  dd. 
MARS  Hal,    rich    rosy    cerise  ;    a     most    attractive    hybrid 

variety,  producing  fine  double  flowers.     loj,  dd. 
NORMA, — A  distinct  variety,  giving  fine  flowers  of  a  deep 

lavender-pink  colour,  the  upper  petals  barred  v/ith  violet- 
crimson.     7J.  i>d, 
ONDINE. — A  very  fine  large  flower  of  a  soft  rosy  pink  colour, 

the  upper  petals  feathered  with  bright  carmine.     7^.  dd. 
RENOWN. —A  magnificent   hybrid,    producing    fine  double 

flowers  of  a  rich  rosy  carmine  colour  shaded  with  scarlet  ; 

exceedingly  showy,     lot.  dd. 
ROSETTE.— Soft  rose    shaded    with    mauvo  ;   a    beautifully 

formed  large  rosette-like  flower  ;  the  plant  is  of  compact 

habit  and  very  free  blooming,      /j-.  iid. 
SERAPH.  — Light  mauve-pink,  the  upper  petals   beautifully 

barred  and  feathered  with  rich  dark  crimson  ;  flowers  very 

full  and  double,     yj,  dd. 
VESTA.— Fine  large  double  flowers  of  a  very  delicate  blush 

pink  colour,  the  upper  petals  rayed  with  purplish  crimson. 

•js  6d. 


Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL'S 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

KING'S   ROAD,    CHELSEA,   LONDON,    S.W. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 

WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conseivatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
KSTABLISHMENT   FOR  NEW  AND   RARE  PLANTS.    KING'S  ROAD,   CHELSEA,    LONDON,  S.W. 


DUTCH      FLOWER     ROOTS. 

B.  S.  wTlliams 

BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 


CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. ; 

GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES,    UPPER   HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N, 

DUTCH      FLOV^^ER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO   ANNOUNCE  TH.VT  THEY  HAVE   RECEIVED   THEIR 

ANNUAL   SUPPLY    OF   HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER 
BULBOUS    ROOTS    FROM    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  fine  condition. 


CATALOGUES,   Illustrated  with  tipwards  of  Sixty  Woodcuts,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded,  postfree,  on  application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,   KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  NURSERIES,  GHENT,   BELGIUM. 
CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA 

For    WINTER    FLOWERING. 


The  annual  stock  of  the  above  being  unusually  fine  this  year,  early  Orders  are  solicited,  and  may 
be  executed  henceforth  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices,  viz.  : — 

AZALEA     INDICA    (my   own   selection),    good  plants  ^5  per  100; 

stronger,  and  very  fine,  £(>,  £S,  £io,  £i2,  to  ;if20  and  upwards  per  loo. 
None  but  first-rate  varieties,  all  to  name. 

CAMELLIAS  with  Buds,  best  named  sorts,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 

Old  Double  White  (selection  as  above),  good  plants,  i  to   i-l  foot  high,  £7  per  100  ; 
stronger  and  very  fine,  ^10  to  ^20  per  100  ;  larger  plants,  Sj-.  to  30J.  each,  and  upwards. 

CAMELLIA    ALBA    PLENA,    without   Buds,   an  immense  stock  of 

very  fine  strorg  plants,  at  £12.,  £16,  and  ^20  per  100  and  upwards. 

SPIR/EA     (HOTEIA)     JAPONICA,     Ckimps     for    Forcing,    .^lo 

per  iooo.  

ORDERS    TO    BE   DIRECTED    TO 

Jean  N.  Verschaffelt, 

134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES,    GHENT,    BELGIUM. 
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HOTHOUSES  Built  with  WOOD, 

Seasoned    and    Preserved    by    Gardner's 
Patent  Process, 

Are  rendered  practically  Imperishable,  being 

Proof  against  Damp  or  Dry-Rot. 


JAMS  BOYD  &  SOIS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

In  Wood  or  Iron,  and   Manufacturers  of 

Hot-water  Apparatus 
FOR  HEATING  HOTHOUSES, 

Churches,  Mansions,  Public  Buildings, 
Harness  Rooms,  &^c. 

PAISLEY. 


ESTABLISHED      FORTY     YEARS. 


Our  Works  (which  are  now  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  Trade)  being  situated  within  a 
few  miles  of  Glisgow,  we  are  enabled  to  forward 
Materials  at  the  Lowest  Rates,  by  Rail  or  Water. 

Having  extensive  Sawing  and  Moulding  Mills, 
employing  skilled  workmen  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade,  and  giving  our  whole  attention  to  the 
business,  we  can  execute  any  orders  entrusted 
to  us  at  unusually  low  prices. 


HOTHOUSES    ERECTED    BY    US 

MAY   BE    SEEN   AT— 

Mentmore,  Buckinghamshire. 

Hatfield  and  Nyn  Park,  Hertfordshire. 

Ragley,  Alcester,  Warwickshire. 

Haydon  Hall,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 

Ashfield,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Oaklands,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 

Cardiff  Caslle,  South  Wales. 

Gogerddan,  Aberystwith,  Wales. 

Thornton-le-Street,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

Crofton  Hall,  Wakefield. 

Sandgate,  Pulborough,  Sussex, 

Pickhurst,  Whitley,  Surrey. 

Ashbume,  Sunderland. 

Browtop,  Keswick,  Cumberland. 

Derwent  Lodge,  Cockermouth. 

Newbattle,  Dalkeith. 

Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith. 

Castle  Kennedy,  Stranraer. 

Stapleton  Tower,  Annan. 

Glasserton  and  Tonderghie,  Whithorn. 

Belle  Isle.  Ayr. 

Auchmore,  Perthshire. 

Inverary  Castle,  Argyleshlrc. 

Mayfield,  Dundee. 

Ardgowan,  Renfrewshire. 

Rawcliffe  Lodge,  Glasgow. 

"  Kibble  Crystal  Palace,"  Glasgow. 

Elie,  Fifeshire. 

Duart  Castle,  Mull. 

Powerscourt  and  Glanmore  Castle,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 

Carton,  Maynoolh,  Dublin. 

Lismany,  Cregclare.  and  Garbally,  Co.  Galway. 

Summerville,  Limerick. 

Cahercon,  Co.  Clare. 

Ashford,  Cong,  Co.  Mayo. 

Toll/more,  Gilford,  Seaforde,  &c.,  Co.  Down, 

Rathmore  and  Orangefield,  Belfast. 

Parkanaur,  Dungannon. 

And  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  alao 
In  .Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 


iLLUSTRA  TED     CIRCULAR    POST-bREE. 
Complete  Catalogue,  53. 


James  Boyd  &  Sons, 


We  beg  to  intimate  that  we  have  obtained  a  License 
from  Mr.  Garhver  to  use  his  Patent  Process,  and 
that  the  necessary  Apparatus  has  been  erected  at  our 
Works  here,  so  that  we  can  now  supply  real  Im- 
perishable Hothouses  at  an  advance  of  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  on  our  ordinary  prices,  according 
to  the  amount  of  Timber  used. 


SEAUIfFUL  FLOWER 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


Eiaa^iii 


S  tj T  T  e?M«s  * 


COMPLETE    COLLECTIONS   OF 

HYACIKTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c, 


as^ii-jj.i^iMiiiiifgn 


42s.* 


21s. 


10  6 


5s- 


aMMilililli^^'iMgii^g? 


42s.» 


2ls.« 


10  6 


THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES,  AND 

WIU  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CONTINUOUS  DISPLAY 

OF  FLOWERS, 

&  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Complete  Cultural   Instructions  and 
f-       Descriptive  Cataloguea  gratis. 


/low  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  successfully,  see 


'^Km^^"^ 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  of 

HYACINTHS,    TULH'S,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    rUllLISHF.Il. 

PROFUSELY    ILl^USTRATED. 

Prloo  fid.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 


PAISLBY. 


From  tlw  Couht  Qu<Q\i\.\\i,  Septeinber  i,  1877. — "Sutton's 
Auiunm  C.italogiic  of  Flowering  Bulbs  iiinne  of  ihe  neatest  and 
prettiest  books  nf  the  kind  yet  published,  and  cuiiiaiiis  a  v-iat 
amount  of  valuable  informatiiin  on  the  ciiltlvalion  of  bulbuiis 
flower  roots,  which  is  sufTicient  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
all  who  aic  fond  of  floral  beauties.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the 
Queen's  Seedsmen,  have  long  enjoyed  the  enviable  reputation 
of  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of  floriculturists,  and  the 
painstaking  care  evidenced  in  the  pruduction  of  this  year's 
catalogue  deserves  the  warmest  commendation." 

STTTTON    &    SONS, 

THE   QUIiEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    REAPING. 


SATURDAY,    SFPTE.UBER   S,    1S77. 


FEUIT. 

THE  Englisli  are  often  said  to  be  the  beef- 
eating  nation — more  disposed  to  animal 
tlian  fruit  diet.  This  in  a  great  measure  is  no 
doubt  correct,  and  there  are  a  combination  of 
circumstances  to  which  collectively  it  is  attri- 
butable. CUmate  in  all  cases  has  a  potent 
influence  in  rendering  particular  descriptions 
of  food  not  only  more  palatable  in  one  part  of 
the  world  than  another,  but  also  more  neces- 
sary to  support  and  nourish  the  human  frame. 
A  native  of  the  frozen  regions  will  swallow 
with  avidity  an  enormous  amount  of  fat,  the 
sight  and  idea  of  which  would  disgust  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  tropics.  Our  changeable  climate, 
wiih  its  moisture-charged, chilling  winds  through 
a  great  portion  of  the  year,  quiclcly  extracts  the 
warmth  from  our  bodies,  and  recjuires  suitable 
food  to  keep  up  animal  heat.  This  the  long 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  consequent 
upon  the  industrious  hard-working  disposition 
of  the  people,  enables  them  to  procure,  and 
when  those  of  other  nations  taunt  us  with  our 
beef-eating  propensities  we  may  retort  by  the 
old  rejoinder  that  "  those  who  lose  may  laugh, 
for  those  who  win  are  sure  to,"  and 
it  is  generally  noticed  that,  when  foreigners 
come  to  reside  anrongst  us,  somehow  or 
other  they  usually  experience  remarkably 
little  difficulty  in  getting  used  to  "  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England."  Again,  our  climate  (wc 
are  always  finding  fault  with  it,  although  by  no 
means  deserving  of  all  the  blame  laid  to  its 
charge)  is  not  the  best  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  many  kinds  of  edible  fruits,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which,  although  their  origin  rests  in 
obscurity,  have  evidently  sprung  from  species 
indigenous  to  countries  where  the  mean  tempe- 
rature is  higher  than  in  ours,  or  the  summers 
longer,  with  an  absence  of  the  spring  frosts  so 
disastrous  to  most  of  the  fruits  we  grow.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  with  these  difficulties,  fruit  culture, 
if  even  to  a  limited  extent,  has  long  been  pur- 
sued in  this  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  Vine 
alone,  of  which  there  are  proofs  innumerable  of 
its  being  grown  at  a  remote  period.  The  records 
of  the  old  monasteries  show  that  the  monks, 
when  located  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  climate  and  soil  was  such  that  it  could  be 
induced  to  bear  fruit,  never  failed  to  take  it  in 
hand.  From  their  habits  of  patient  industry 
andob3ervation,therecanbelittledoubt  that  they 
would  accomplish  all  that  was  possible  with  it 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  laboured,  but 
what  their  success  really  amounted  to,  measured 
by  our  ideas  of  Grape  growing  at  the  present 
day,  is  likely  to  remain  a  conjecture.  Their 
principal  object  no  doubt  was  to  grow  Grapes 
for  the  wine-press,  and  there  are  few  who  have 
any  knowledge  in  these  matters  who  are  not 
aware  that  wine  of  fair  quality  can  be  made  from 
Grapes  that  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to  cat. 
Some  twenly-live  years  ago  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  stir  made  about  growing  tJrapeson  what 
were  called  Hoarc's  Vine  pillars,  but  the  system, 
as  was  predicted  by  most  of  those  who  studied 
the  subject,  never  came  to  much  ;  andsuch  1  fear 
will  be  the  result  of  the  attempt  now  being 
made  to  grow  Grapes  in  an  open-air  vinejard, 
by  the  Marquis  of  I'.utc,  at  Castle  Coch,  near 
Cardiff.  Although  far  from  being  disposed 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  project,  I  should  be 
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much  pleased  if  my  mistake  was  proved  by  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  In  this,  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  many  other  things,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  betwixt  what  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish where  no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost, 
and  that  which  accrues  from  a  reasonable 
expenditure  in  labour  and  appliances.  In  the 
production  of  Apples  and  Pears  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  been  very  much  increase  in  recent 
times,  at  least  for  market  supply  ;  at  all 
events  if  there  has  it  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  increased  consumption,  as  evidenced 
by  the  immense  importations  of  these  fruits  ; 
neither  is  there  likely  to  be  under  the  un- 
certainty of  seasons,  of  which  we  continuously 
have  unwelcome  evidence— at  any  rate,  market 
growers  are  the  most  likely  people  to  know  if 
further  extension  in  this  branch  would  have 
a  fair  chance  of  being  remunerative,  although,  if 
the  ideas  entertained  by  some  who  write  on  this 
subject  were  correct,  and  the  advice  they  give 
deserving  of  being  acted  upon,  it  would  follow 
that  the  market  growers  were  the  most  ignorant 
set  of  individuals  as  to  their  own  interests  in 
existence.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  land  which  will  grow  these  fruits  must  be 
good  in  quality,  and  not  of  the  miserable 
character  sometimes  spoken  of  as  suitable,  and 
all  who  treat  upon  this  subject  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
land  and  labour— the  two  most  important 
elements  involved— are  both  dear,  and  that 
the  countries  that  send  us  these  fruits  are 
immeasurably  less  under  the  influence 
of  seasons  that  result  in  failure,  and  land 
and  labour  with  them  conjointly  does 
not  cost  more  than  one-half  what  it  does 
with  us.  To  set  against  this  the  foreign 
cultivator  only  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  extra  cost  in  carriage.  In  numbers  of  private 
gardens,  especially  of  the  smaller  class,  no  doubt 
much  might  be  done  by  a  better  system  of 
cultivation,  and  in  all  the  one  great  deside- 
ratum is  a  discarding  of  the  many  varieties 
which  do  not  bear  freely,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  comparatively  few  which  may  generally 
be  relied  on.  The  fatal  and  unaccountable 
mistake— a  mistake  that  is  all  but  general 
amongst  private  growers  in  the  cultivation  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  this  country — is  the  plant- 
ing of  uncertain  bearing  kinds. 

In  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  there  has 
evidently  been  a  great  increase  in  recent  years, 
particularly  for  the  supply  of  large  towns,  where 
these,  as  well  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  are 
consumed  by  the  working  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  once 
were.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  an  advantage  in 
every  way,  as  a  reasonable  quantity  of  whole- 
some fruit  is  no  doubt  more  conducive  to  health 
than  otherwise,  and  its  cultivation  affords  em- 
ployment to  large  numbers  of  people  in  the 
districts  where  it  is  grown,  in  addition  to  the 
land  making  a  far  greater  return  than  what  it 
would  do  under  agricultural  crops.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  the  consumption  in  the  principal 
towns,  especially  London,  would  be  double 
what  it  now  is,  were  it  not  for  one  serious 
obstacle — namely,  the  unreasonable  dispropor- 
tion that  exists  between  the  price  the  grower 
realises,  and  that  which  the  consumer  has  to 
pay — a  difference  frequently  of  from  100  to  200 
per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more,  as  in  the  present 
summer,  when  during  the  height  of  the  Straw- 
berry season  the  best  fruit  in  the  London 
markets  was  not  making  to  the  growers  more 
than  from  4^.  dd.  to  ts.  per  dozen  punnets,  and 
the  same  fruit  was  charged  in  the  shops  from 
\s.  3^^.  to  \s.  (>d.  each  punnet. 

This  is  only  a  simple  instance  of  what  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  The  mass  of  the  people  in 
London  never  get  fruit  at  a  reasonable  price 
until  there  is  a  glut,  and  it  reaches  the  coster- 
mongers'  carts  and  barrows,  and  then  the 
grower  scarcely  receives  enough  to  pay  the  cost 


of  picking  and  marketing,  leaving  him  minus 
anything  for  rent  and  taxes  ;  and  the  disparity, 
only  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  exists  in  Eng- 
lish-grown fruits  of  a  character  that  will  keep 
several  weeks.   T.  Baines. 


NOTES    FROM   A   LANCASHIRE 
GARDEN. 

Sept.  i. — This  summer  is  certainly,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  "the  winterof  my  discontent."  Everything 
since  last  I  wrotethesenotes(in  February)  has  been  going 
wrong.  My  first  grievance  I  share  with  all  the  world 
—was  such  a  cruel  spring  ever  known  before  ?  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Peaches,  were  all  a  mass  of  blossom,  and 
nothing  could  look  more  promising.  Then  came 
frost  after  frost,  cold  winds  pierced  through  every  screen 
of  defence,  and  down  fell  unset  bloom  or  half-set 
fruit.  Only  eight  Peaches  remain  on  all  my  trees,  and 
not  one  single  Nectarine  ;  the  Apricots  grew  to  the 
size  of  Walnuts  and  then  tumbled  one  by  one, 
and  the  Plums  never  grew  at  all.  Cherries  were 
the  merest  handful;  Pears  seemed  to  have  set,  but 
the  young  fruit  turned  yellow,  and  many  trees  are 
entirely  bare  ;  even  of  Apples  our  crop  is  but  a  short 
one. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
my  further  troubles  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  others. 
I  have  never  been  very  fortunate  in  my  gardeners. 
My  first  gardener  was  so  sulky  that  I  had  to  part 
with  him  ;  my  next  gardener  was  good  in  his  way,  but 
he  often  drank  and  neglected  his  work  ;  then  I  had  a 
man  who  was  so  lazy  that  he  scarcely  did  any  work  at 
all.  At  last  three  years  ago,  I  got  (apparently)  an 
excellent  gardener.  He  worked  with  a  will,  and  he  was 
an  intelligent,  sober,  and  rather  well-read  man.  For 
some  time  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,  but  the 
second  year  there  seemed  a  falling  off,  the  houses  were 
not  so  well  kept,  everything  appeared  to  be  a  failure. 
If  I  found  fault  there  was  always  some  capital  excuse, 
and  I  tried  to  be  satisfied  and  hope  for  better  times. 
Meanwhile,  my  bills  became  increasingly  heavy,  and, 
besides  what  the  stable  supplied,  we  were  for  ever  buying 
manure.  Still,  whenever  I  made  a  particular  point 
of  anything  it  was  done,  and  sometimes  well  done, 
and  though  I  was  feeling  more  and  more  discontented 
there  was  nothing  tangible  for  me  to  seize  hold  upon. 
But  this  last  spring  my  uneasy  feelings  grew  more 
uneasy  still.  On  the  other  hand  the  excuses  were 
stronger  than  ever  :  such  a  bad  spring  had  never  been 
known ;  the  under  gardener  had  been  ill,  and  work 
had  been  thrown  back  ;  there  was  more  lawn  to  mow  ; 
the  old-fashioned  flues  in  the  vineries  had  been  out  of 
order  ;  thrushes  had  been  more  destructive  than  ever, 
and  yet  I  did  not  like  them  shot ;  the  children  would 
keep  pigeons,  and  the  pigeons  devoured  everything. 
However,  I  did  not  see  that  all  these  excuses  together 
accounted  for  many  things  that  were  going  wrong. 
The  Rose  trees  were  covered  with  greenfly,  and  the 
Orange  trees  with  scale.  Our  forced  Strawberries 
were  good,  but  forced  French  Beans  and  Tomatos 
were  complete  failures.  Many  favourite  old 
herbaceous  plants  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and 
my  new  cuttings  were  neglected.  We  had  scarcely 
any  Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  had  not  been 
planted.  The  Peach  trees,  nipped  by  the  frost,  were 
half  destroyed  with  aphis.  The  spring  bedding  was 
only  partially  successful,  and  the  summer  bedding 
was  kept  back  too  late.  It  was  clear  this  could  go  on 
no  longer.  I  spoke  sharply  to  the  man :  he  was 
insolent,  and  I  told  him  he  must  go.  Just  then  most 
fortunately  the  half-yearly  bills  came  in,  and  I  analysed 
them  with  an  attention  which  I  had  never  given  to  the 
garden  bills  before.  I  found  that  I  was  patronising 
three  different  nurserymen,  and  each  had  been  good 
enough  to  supply  me  with  a  very  select  assort- 
ment of  seeds  and  plants.  For  years  past  I  had  had 
some  fine  Lilium  auratums,  which  I  took  in  each 
winter  and  planted  out  in  summer  ;  but  this  year  they 
appeared  all  to  have  died  without  giving  any  notice  ( !), 
and  one  nurseryman  had  replaced  twelve  at  2s.  6d. 
each,  and  another  three  for  15^.  Hepaticas  and 
double  Primroses  had  not  been  very  successful  with  me, 
and  my  gardener  had  been  buying  new  plants  in  pots, 
and  then  allowed  them  to  perish  from  neglect. 
Nineteen  quarts  of  garden  Peas  had  been  requisite 
during  the  six  months,  and  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  had 
taken  a  gallon  of  seed.  One  nurseryman  had  within 
the  half-year  supplied  four  pruning  knives,  and  within 
two  months  three  pair  of  pruning  gloves.  Many 
plants,   which  I  cannot  find  at  all,  appear  in  these 


bills,  and  the  variety  of  seeds  which  have  never  come 
up  is  quite  astonishing. 

Of  course  the  nurserymen  all  say  they  supposed  my 
gardener  was  gettingall  these  things  (pniningglovesand 
all )  with  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and  deny  that  they 
are  in  any  way  to  blame.  I  can  only  consider  them  a 
singularly  unsuspicious  class  of  people,  and  in  one  case 
at  least  I  am  very  far  from  being  satisfied.  However, 
it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  have  any  further  cause  of 
complaint,  for  I  shall  not  allow  a  single  packet  of  seed 
to  be  purchased  without  a  written  order  from  myself. 

But  now  let  me  turn  away  from  these  troubles  to 
the  pleasures,  of  which  even  the  worst  season  and  the 
worst  gardener  could  not  deprive  me.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  spring  garden  was  a  failure,  but  we 
had  nevertheless  three  beautiful  beds.  One  was  of 
Anemones,  the  delightful  old  flowers — "pied  wind- 
flowers"  Shelley  calls  them — which  first  sprang  to 
birth  when  Venus  wept  Adonis.  The  two  other 
successful  beds  were  of  Ranunculus,  one  of  the  finest 
scarlets,  so  deep  and  intense  that  they  seemed  to  be 
almost  black  in  the  inner  shadows  of  the  petals.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  what  a  gifted  American  lady  once 
said  to  me — "  Does  not  blackseem  tounderhe  all  bright 
scarlet  ?  "  I  thought  of  this  when  I  saw  this  bed  of 
Ranunculus,  and  I  think  of  it  often  when  I  see  the 
red  coats  of  our  soldiers  passing  by.  I  have  often 
noticed,  too,  that  in  an  evening,  when  there  is  still 
light  enough  to  see  flowers  that  are  yellow  or  blue  or 
pink,  the  blossoms  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium  give  forth 
no  colour,  but  look  as  if  cut  out  of  some  soft  black 
velvet.  The  other  bed  of  Ranunculus  was  of  various 
sorts,  most  prettily  and  fancifully  mottled.  One  bed, 
from  which  I  had  hoped  much,  was  a  disappointment, 
for  hardly  one  half  of  the  Crown  Imperials  of  which 
it  was  composed  flowered  at  all.  Why  this  was  I 
cannot  tell,  for  the  bulbs  were  fine  enough,  and  the 
flowers  of  some  of  them  were  magnificent.  I  had 
never  examined  a  Crown  Imperial  properly  till  this 
spring,  and  never  knew  that  its  great  beauty  lay  in 
the  little  circlet  of  pearls — nectaries,  I  suppose  they 
are — which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  each  orange  bell. 
They  are  quite  exquisite  in  their  grey  and  white 
glittering  movement  as  the  light  plays  upon  them,  and 
are  more  like  pearls  than  anything  else  in  Nature. 

But  if  the  spring  garden  was  not  what  it  should  have 
been,  the  flowering  shrubs  on  the  lawn  were  simply 
wonderful.  Everything  seemed  to  blossom,  and 
every  blossom  seemed  finer  than  I  had  ever  known  it. 
All  the  more  ordinary  shrubs  were  in  fullest  splendour, 
and  I  had  several  which  were  comparatively  new  to  me. 
Among  them  were  the  large-flowered  Philadelphus, 
and  the  lovely  little  Diplopappus,  while  the  very  Hollies 
became  (as  I  never  saw  them  before)  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs.  The  one  exception  was  the  Rose 
des  Alpes,  though  the  Kalmias  in  the  same  bed  did 
capitally. 

But  I  must  now  speak  of  our  summer  flowers. 
Roses  have  never  blossomed  so  abundantly  with  me, 
in  spite  of  the  geeenfly.  A  bed  of  Sweet  WiUiams 
was  effective  in  its  way,  but  the  strain  was  not  a  good 
one.  Some  of  my  favourite  beds,  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  previous  years,  have  done  well  this  year 
also.  Here  is  the  blue  Agapanthus  with  the  Lobelia 
cardinalis.  Here  are  the  Lilium  auratums  for 
which  I  paid  so  dearly,  with  Heliotrope  between. 
Here  are  the  hybrid  Begonias  set  in  a  mass  of  Sedums. 
Here  is  the  long  row  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  here  are  the 
Canna  indicas  and  Yuccas,  with  the  Tharano- 
calamus  Falconeri  (Arundinaria  falcata),  which  has 
unluckily  taken  to  flowering,  and  will,  I  suppose,  die 
away.  Other  successful  beds  are  the  Bijou  Pelargo- 
nium surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Viola  cornuta  and  a 
bed  of  Zinnias,  through  which  pierce  the  scarlet 
swords  of  the  Gladiolus.  A  row  of  Cuphea  in  a  ribbon 
border  is  new,  but  not  particularly  striking,  and  the 
Carnation  bed  is  spoilt  by  the  number  of  single  flowers 
which  it  contains. 

But  really  I  sometimes  wonder  that  any  beds  are 
good.  The  spring  was  ungenial,  but  what  has  the 
summer  been  ?  It  poured  on  St.  Swithin's  Day,  and, 
ever  since,  the  weather  has  done  its  very  best  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  the  Saint. 

One  of  the  many  evils  of  a  wet  summer  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  lawn  in  order.  The  mowing- 
machine  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  yet  we  can 
hardly  fall  back  upon  the  scythe — I  sometimes  wish 
we  could.  Who  does  not  remember  Andrew 
Marvell's  delightful  poems  about  mowers — and  he  wrote 
at  least  five  of  them.  There  is  "  Damon  the  Mower," 
"The  Mower  to  the  Glow-worm,"  "The  Mower's 
Song,"     "The     Mower    Against     Gardens,"    and 
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"Ametas  and  Thestylis  Making  Hay-ropes;"  and 
again,  in  his  fine  poem  on  **Appleton  House,"  he 
describes  the  *'  tawny  mowers  "  dividing  the  *'  grassy 
deeps " — 

"  With  whisthng  scythe  and  elbow  strong." 

One  of  our  latest  poets,  Mr.  AUiogham,  too,  has  a 
delicious  little  mower's  song  with  a  quite  perfect 
refrain  of — 

"  A  scythe-sweep  and  a  scythe-sweep, 
We  mow  the  grass  together." 

And  surely  no  sound  has  such  poetry  in  it  as  the 
strong  sharp  sweep  of  the  scythe  when  it  whistles 
through  the  falling  grass,  or  the  shrill  murmur  of  the 
blade  upon  the  whetstone. 


as  these,  and  yet  there  are  some,  scarcely  less  good, 
by  Browning  about  a  thrush  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  the 
thrush  and  not  the  swallow  to  whom  we  owe  the  best 
voice  that  spring  can  give  us.  The  nightingale  may 
be  stronger  and  sweeter  of  note,  but  the  nightingale 
only  sings  in  certain  district?,  and  the  thrush  seems  to 
be  everywhere.  The  nightingale  sings  later  in  the 
night,  but  the  thrush  will  go  on  till  nine  and  begin 
again  at  four,  and  surely  that  is  all  we  need.  But 
now  for  Browning's  lines — 

"Hark  !  where  my  blossomed  Pear  tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field,  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dewdrops— at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush — hesings  each  song  twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  !  " 


■  Fig.  59.— peach  and  nectarine  un  the  same  shoot. 


But  there  are,  nevertheless,  other  sounds  that  haunt 
a  garden  and  make  it  full  of  life,  and  I  half  wonder 
ihat  I  have  said  so  little  of  the  birds  that  give  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  do  the  llowers  themselves. 
When  I  last  wrote  I  spoke  of  the  swallows  that  build 
in  our  porch.  This  year  a  second  nest  has  been  hung 
there,  and  the  birds  dart  in  and  out  with  a  swiftness 
and  a  grace  which  nothing  I  know  of  can  pretend  to 
rival. 

Mr.  Courthope  in  his  "  Paradise  of  Birds  "  makes  a 
a  nightingale  boast  that  a  bird  is  better  than  a  man, 
for— 

"  He  never  will  mount  as  the  swallows, 
Who  dashed  round  his  steeples  to  pair, 
Or  hawked  the  bright  flics  in  the  hollows 
Of  delicate  air." 

Few  modern  poets  have  written  four  lines  so  exquisite 


Nothing  can  be  truer,  nothing  better  said,  nor  can 
anything  close  more  pleasantly  these  garden  notes  of 
to-day.  IL 


PEACH     AND     NECTARINE    ON 

THE  SAME  BRANCH. 

Not  long  since  we  received  from  Mr.  Blair,  of 
Shrubland  Garden?,  a  branch  bearing  a  Harrington 
Peach  and  a  Nectarine,  a  representation  of  which  is 
given  at  fig.  59.  Peter  ColHnson,  in  1741,  was  the 
first  to  record  a  Peach  tree  producing  a  Nectarine. 
Sir  James  Smith  described  the  more  remarkable  case 
of  a  tree  in  Norfolk  which  usually  bore  both  perfect 
Nectarines  and  perfect  Peaches,  but  during  two 
seasons  some  of  the  fruits  were  half-in-half  in  nature. 


*'  The  large  Peach,"  says  Mr.  Rivers,  "which  I  have 
named  Prince  of  Wales,  was  raised  from  a  stone  of  a 
Pitraaston  Orange  Nectarine.  Out  of  ten  seedlings 
of  the  second  generation — i.e.,  stones  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Peach — five  are  Peaches,  three  are  Orange 
Nectarines,  and  two  are  white-fleshed  Nectarines." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  more  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  stock.  Numerous  confirmatory  cases 
have  been  cited  in  our  columns,  and  a  short 
rcsumi  of  the  subject  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mr  Darwin's  Varladous  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication.  Mr.  Darwin  thus  sums 
up — *'  We  have  excellent  evidence  of  Peach  stones 
producing  Nectarine  trees,  and  of  Nectarine  stones 
producing  Peach  trees — of  the  same  tree  bearing 
Peaches  and  Nectaiiaes  (such  Nectarines  reproducing 
Nectarines  by  seed),  as  well  as  fruit  In  part  Nectarine 
and  in  part  Peach  j  and,  lastly,  of  one  Nectarine  tree 
bearing  half-in-half  fruit,  and  subsequently  true 
Peaches.  *'From  these  facts  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  Nectarine  is  a  variety  of  the  Peach,  which 
may  be  produced  either  by  bud  variation  or  from 
seed." 


GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 

THEIR  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Camellia, — Amongst  the  immense  number 
of  flowering  plants  that  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  one  that 
surpasses  the  Camellia  either  in  the  general  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held,  or  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
various  purposes  for  which  flowers  are  required. 
True,  neither  the  plant,  taken  as  a  whole,  nor  its 
individual  llowers,  can  lay  claim  to  the  graceful 
elegance  possessed  by  many  things  in  cultivation  ; 
yet,  in  a  well-grown  example  of  Camellia,  especially 
a  white  variety,  clothed  with  its  chaste  (lowers, 
backed  by  ample,  glossy,  deep-green  foliage,  there  is 
a  massive  grandeur  that  has  few  equals.  Neither  do 
the  flowers  individually,  when  fully  blown,  and 
grouped  with  the  choicest  productions  of  the  stove  or 
Orchid-house  in  a  vase  or  epergne,  or  the  half-open 
buds  that  grace  a  bridal  bouquet,  lose  by  comparison 
with  the  fairest  of  flowers  grown.  Vi'hen  we  add 
ihat,  if  desirable,  the  flowers  may  be  had  the  whole 
year  round,  and  that  the  plant  is  easily  grown,  and 
with  fair  treatment  will  last  individually  half  a  cen- 
tury, we  have  an  assemblage  of  good  properties  that 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  flowering  subjects. 

The  first  of  the  species  that  found  its  way  to  this 
country  came  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; 
but  it  was  about  1S24  when  the  double  white  (alba 
plena),  and  the  red  semi-double  reticulata,  made  their 
appearance,  that  their  value  was  fairly  understood. 
These  were  followed  by  numerous  others,  of  more  or 
less  merit,  and  from  which  collectively  have  sprung 
the  numbers  of  grand  varieties  we  now  possess,  and 
which  have  so  well  rewarded  the  care  and  patience  of 
the  seedling-raiser.  Some  of  the  semi-double 
varieties  seed  tolerably  freely,  and  the  seeds  can  be 
induced  to  vegetate  without  difliculty ;  but  this  raising 
of  new  varieties  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  this  kind  of  work, 
and  it  will  be  better  to  confine  these  remarks  to  the 
general  details  of  cultivation. 

Camellias  strike  readily  from  cuttings  made  of  the 
half  ripened  shoots,  but  the  more  usual  and  also  more 
satisfactory  method  of  increase  is  by  grafting  on  some 
of  the  free-growing  single  kinds  ;  but  this  work,  also 
looked  at  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  either  as 
regards  time  or  cost,  will  be  generally  better  left 
to  those  who  make  the  propagation  of  this  and 
kindred  subjects  their  business.  In  the  selection  of 
young  stocks  to  grow  on,  there  are  two  things  to  be 
kept  in  view,  first  that  the  plants  are  in  a  free 
vigorous  state,  not  pot-bound,  and  that  they  are  of  the 
right  shape.  Quantities  of  the  young  plants  sold  are 
wrong  in  respect  to  the  latter  essential.  They  usually 
consist  of  a  single  shoot,  inserted  in  the  stock  some 
6  inches  above  the  collar,  and  allowed  to  grow  on 
with  a  leading  stem,  from  which,  at  10  or  12  inches 
above  the  pot,  proceed  several  weaker  shoots,  that 
seldom  get  a  chance  of  attaining  their  wonted  strength 
through  the  leading  shoot  being  allowed  to  run  away 
with  more  than  its  share  of  sap  ;  the  result  of  which  is 
that  in  after  years  these  side  branches  die  oil,  and  leave 
the  plants  naked  and  bare  at  the  bottom,  whereas,  if 
at  the  proper  time  the  leader  had  been  stopped,  so  as 
to  induce  the  production  of  three  or  four  shoots  of 
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equal  strength,  and  these  in  their  tura  were  again  timely 
shortened  to  cause  them  to  breakback,  the  ioundation 
for  a  well-shaped  specimen  in  the  future  would  be 
laid.  Half  the  Camellias  we  meet  with  are  spoilt 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient use  of  the  knife,  traceable  to  a  reluctance  to 
sacrifice  any  growth  that  has  been  made,  unmind- 
ful of  its  being  rightly  placed,  or  otherwise,  with  a 
view  to  the  subsequent  shape  of  the  plants.  The 
Camellia  is  naturally  of  a  bushy  habitj  and  for  general 
purposes  is  much  best  grown  in  this  bush  form. 

If  young  plants  are  procured  early  in  the  spring, 
just  before  they  begin  to  grow,  they  may  at  once  be 
placed  in  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  allowing  the 
heat  to  rise  10°  or  15°  in  the  daytime,  keeping  the 
soil  well  moistened,  and  syringing  overhead  once  or 
twice  a-day,  as  the  Camellia  requires  to  be  kept,  espe- 
cially during  the  growing  season,  moister  at  the  roots 
as  well  as  in  a  more  humid  atmosphere  than  most 
hard-wooded  plants.  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  growth  the  branches  should  be  tied  out,  so  as  to 
admit  light  to  the  centre  of  the  plants,  and  to  give 
them  the  required  shape  ;  but  in  this  training  the 
shoots  must  not  be  bent  down  to  a  horizontal  position 
in  the  way  advised  with  most  hard- wooded  subjects, 
or  it  will  most  likely  have  the  efiect  of  stopping  the 
points  of  the  branches  from  extending  further,  causing 
them  to  break  back  in  a  way  neither  requisite  nor 
desirable  with  plants  that  from  the  first  have  had 
their  growth  properly  regulated.  In  the  case  of  any 
branch  that  is  stronger  than  the  others,  it  will  be  well 
to  tie  such  down  a  little  lower,  which  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  rest,  and  when  growth  has  fairly  com- 
menced any  shoots  that  show  a  disposition  to  take  an 
undue  lead  should  be  pinched  out",  which  is  much 
better  than  letting  them  grow  on  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  afterwards  cutting  them  back,  as  it  is  a 
waste  of  strength,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  of  time,  in 
getting  the  plants  up  to  a  useful  size. 

During  the  growing  season  they  will  need  a  thin 
shade,  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun  j  but,  nevertheless,  they  must  have  plenty  of 
light,  and  not  be  stood  too  close  together.  To  over- 
shading  and  overcrowding  through  the  growing  season 
may  be  attributed  the  unsatisfactory  condition  that 
these  plants  are  often  met  with  in.  Give  a  moderate 
amount  of  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  shutting  up 
soon  enough  to  secure,  by  the  help  of  the  sun,  a  warm, 
close  atmosphere  in  the  evening.  When  the  shoots 
have  ceased  to  extend  further,  the  flower-buds  will 
form  in  the  points.  As  soon  as  these  are  fairly 
distinguishable  pot  such  as  require  it  ;  for  although 
the  Camellia  is  a  plant  that  does  not  need  or 
will  not  bear  so  much  root-room  as  many  things,  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound.  Supposing 
-the  plants  are  in  6  or  S-inch  pots,  a  2-inch  shift  will 
be  enough.  They  will  thrive  in  either  loam  or  peat ; 
the  latter  induces  more  luxuriant  foliage,  with  a 
greater  disposition  to  growth  ;  but  good  turfy  loam  is 
preferable,  as  it  does  not  so  soon  get  exhausted,  and 
the  plants  usually  flower  freer  in  it.  The  turf,  cut 
about  24  inches  thick,  should  be  stacked  before  use 
sufhcienily  long,  but  not  more  than  necessary  to  allow 
of  the  roots  of  the  grass  dying,  for  if  these  are  further 
decomposed  the  plants  do  not  grow  so  freely  in  it, 
and  the  soil  is  more  liable  to  get  into  an  adhesive  state 
\_before  fully  occupied  by  their  roots.  It  should  be 
broken  by  hand,  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  small 
Walnuts  for  young  stock,  and  larger  for  such  as  are 
older  ;  add  sand  in  proportion  to  the  more  or  less 
sandy  nature  of  the  loam,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
plant  that  should  never  need  shaking  out,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  soil  removing,  consequently 
enough  sand  should  be  mixed  with  it  to  insure  con- 
tinued porosity. 

Before  moving  the  plants  from  the  pots  they  occupy, 
see  that  the  balls  are  quite  moist.  If  in  good  condi- 
tion the  roots  will  be  closely  interlaced  round  the 
ball,  often  enveloping  the  drainage  material,  which 
should  be  removed  completely  ;  disentangle  a  portion 
of  the  outside  roots,  so  far  as  can  be  done  without 
much  breakage — they  are  very  brittle ;  drain  well 
with  clean  crocks,  covered  with  some  of  the  turfy 
matter  selected  from  the  soil,  so  as  to  effecludly 
prevent  the  finer  portion  from  getting  down  amongst 
them.  In  potting,  ram  the  new  soil  to  make  it  quite 
close  and  as  solid  as  the  ball.  If  this  is  not  done, 
when  water  is  given  it  will  pass  off  through  the  new 
material,  leaving  the  old  quite  dry,  in  which  case 
a  sickly  condition  of  the  plants  will  follow.  T. 
Baines, 

{To  be  continued.) 


A    SHADY    ROCKERY. 

Last  year  we  had  a  piece  of  wild  uncared-for  land 
underneath  the  shade  of  large  trees,  and  which  we 
wanted  to  convert  from  a  wilderness  to  a  garden,  so 
we  made  a  rockery  there.  It  is  neither  a  "natural" 
nor  a  Battersea  ornamental  one,  but  a  useful  and  true 
home  for  many  of  our  wild  wood  plants  j  in  fact,  we 
built  the  house  for  the  inmates'  comfort,  and  not  for 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  We  meant  it  for 
shade-loving  plants  and  early-blooming  ones  that 
come  into  flower  before  the  tree  leafage  is  developed, 
and  so  far  our  work  has  been  a  decided  success, 
judging  from  the  increased  strength  and  luxuriance 
of  the  plants  therein  planted.  Of  course  there  are 
are  a  few  sunny  places  where  are  growing  those  sub- 
jects that  prefer  such  a  location.  This  rockery  covers 
a  space  of  860  square  feet,  is  in  mound  fashion,  tra- 
versed by  stone-edged  narrow  walks,  from  which  we 
can  conveniently  reach  every  plant,  and  has  a  maxi- 
mum earth  height  of  4  feet. 

The  soil  is  all  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish  earth^ 
muck,  old  potting  soil,  vegetable  rot-heap  stuff,  and, 
in  fact,  whatever  we  could  scrape  together  to  make 
up  the  heap.  The  stones  are  rough  and  shaggy  lumps 
and  slabs,  the  heaviest  of  which  two  men  carried  on 
a  hand-barrow.  They  are  arranged  in  pocket-fashion, 
firmly  bedded  in  the  earth,  and  the  joints  closely 
fitted.  The  pockets  are  9  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches 
square,  as  we  prefer  clumps  to  single  plants  irregularly 
formed  and  disposed,  and  the  soil  in  them  is  level 
instead  of  sloping,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  rain- 
water, and  to  a  great  extent  the  miseries  of  a  dry 
summer. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  my  own  time,  the  cost  of 
construction  of  this  rockery  was  as  follows  : — Thirty 
loads  of  stones  at  i  dol.,  30  dol.  ;  one  team  three  days 
carting  soil  at  3  dol.,  9  dol.  ;  two  men  five  days  at 
li  dol.,  15  dol.  ;  total,  54  dollars. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  native  (U.S.)  hardy 
plants  now  growing  in  this  rockery,  and  all  of  them 
are  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  We  have  many 
others  equally  suitable,  as  our  Ericaceous  gems,  but 
their  absence  is  simply  because  they  have  quarters  in 
another  and  more  favoured  location  ;  besides,  we  have 
also  quite  a  number  of  Old  World  plants  : — 


Cystopteris  fragiHs 

,,     bulbifera 
Woodsia  ilvensis 
Adiaiiium  pedatiim 
Aspidium  cnstatum  var.  Clln- 

tonianum 
Asplenium  Trichomanes 

,,     ebcnum 

,,     tlielypteroides 
Lycopodium  liicidulum 
Asarum  canadense 

„     caudatum  var.  hirtum 

,,     arifolium 

„     virginicum. 
Arissema  Dracontium 

,,     triphyllum 
Potentilla  canadensis 

,j     ,,     var.  simplex 

,,     tridentata 
Viola  blanda 

,,     rostrata 

,,     canina  var,  sylvestris 

,,     Patrinii 

,,     pubesceos 

„     cucullata 

,,     ,,     palmata 

„     rotundifolia 

,,     canadensis 
Galax  aphylta 
Commelyna  virginica 

,,     erecta 
Jeffersonia  dlphylla 
Trilliums,  several  species 
Dicentra  ciicullaria 
Corydalis  aurea 
Helonias  bullata 
Cyperiis  esculeutus 
Sangiiiiiaria  canadensis 
TrauLVccteria  palmata 
EpigEca  repens 
Smilacina  biToiia 
Convallaria  majalis 
Polygonatum  giganteum 

,,     bidorum 
Diphylleia  cymosa 


Caulophyllum  thalictroides 
Hedysarum  boreale 
Streptopus  roseus 

,,     amplexifoUus 
Mitella  diphylla 

„     Brewerii 
Houstonia  ccerulea 

„     purpurea 

,,     ,,     longifolia 
Pole  moil  i  urn  reptans 
Allium  Douglasii 

,,     tricoccum 
Graliola 

Actcca  spicata  var.  rubra 
Veronica  officinalis 
RIalvastrum  coccincum 
Berberis  repens 
Cedronella  cordata 
Tiarella  cordifolia 
Uvularia  perfoliata 

,,     flava 

„     grand i flora 

,,     puberula 
Pachysandra  procumbens 
Clematis  ochroletica 
Senecio  millefolium 
Lithospermum  longiflorum 
Hepacica  acudloba 

,,     triloba,  six  vars. 
Claytonia  virginica 
Clintonia  borealis 

,,     umbellata 
Anemone  nemorosa 
Tradescantia  virginica 
Tolmlea  Menziesii 
Oxalis  violacea 

,,     ,,     var.  alba 
Mertensia  virginica 
Mitchella  repens 
Synthyri^  Houghtonian.i 
Onosmodium  Thurberii 
Hydrastis  canadensis 
Chelone  Lyoni 
Harpelia  parviflora 


FOREST    TREES     OF    CANADA. 

[The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  Mr. 
Rowan's  excellent  little  book,  entitled  the  Emigrant 
and  Sportsman  in  Canada  (Stanford)  : — 

Conift-nc. — White  or  Prince's  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus). 
This  is  the  Pine  of  the  lumber  markets.  It  grows 
everywhere  in  Canada,  but  owing  to  its  value  the 
best  Pine  has  been  long  since  cut  away  in  the  more 
accessible  portions  of  the  Dominion.  Most  of  the 
lumber  that  now  finds  its  way  to  other  countries 
comes  from  the  heads  of  those  great  rivers  that  flow 


into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  northward,  such  as 
the  OUowa  and  its  tributaries.  The  best  of  the  Pine 
is  squared  in  the  woods,  and  exported  in  that  shape 
under  the  name  of  "square  timber."  The  smaller 
trees  are  merely  cut  in  lengths,  and  called  logs  ;  they 
are  generally  manufactured  in  the  sawmills  into  deals. 
This  tree  is  the  most  valuable  of  Canadian  timber. 
It  finds  its  way  into  every  carpentering  establishm.ent 
in  Great  Britain,  is  easily  wrought,  durable,  and  free 
from  knots.  The  best  shingles  for  roofing  purposes 
are  made  out  of  split  Pine,  and  the  log  canoes  used 
by  the  lumberers  are  hewn  out  of  Pine  trees. 

There  are  two  other  Pines  in  the  Canadian  forest, 
the  Yellow  Pine  (P.  mitis)  and  the  Red  Pine  (P. 
resinosa).  The  latter  is  the  most  resinous  of  the  Fir 
tribe,  and  is  consequently  very  durable,  the  resin 
acting  like  paint  in  preserving  the  timber  from  decay. 
Neither  of  these  trees  are  much  lumbered  at  present, 
owing  to  the  superiorsize  and  excellence  of  the  White 
Pine.  The  old  roots  and  knots  of  the  Red  Pine, 
which  are  of  great  weight  and  completely  saturated 
with  resin,  are  called  *'  Pitch  Pine  j"  they  burn 
fiercely,  give  a  brilliant  light,  and  are  much  used  for 
torches. 

The  Hemlock  (Abies  canadensis).  This  tree  grows 
to  a  great  size,  second  only  to  the  White  Pine  among 
the  Conifers^.  Although  considered  an  inferior  wood 
for  general  purposes,  and  not  known  in  the  lumber 
markets,  it  is  a  valuable  tree.  In  the  first  place  the 
bark,  which  is  thick  and  heavy,  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  used  by  the  tanner  in  preparing  hides.  It 
is  collected  in  great  quantities  by  the  back  settlers, 
hauled  into  market  when  sleighing  is  good,  and  sold 
like  firewood  by  the  *' cord  "  measure.  The  timber, 
though  soft  and  inferior  for  general  carpentering  pur- 
poses, is  the  most  durable  of  all  wood  when  immersed 
in  water  j  it  is  therefore  used  in  building  wharfs. 
Hemlock  generally  grows  on  undulating  land,  mixed 
up  with  Birch,  Beech,  Maple,  and  other  hard  wood  ; 
and  the  settler  looks  upon  it  as  an  indication  of  good 
soil. 

There  are  two  species  of  Spruce  in  the  Canadian 
forest,  the  White  Spruce  (A.  alba)  and  the  Black  {A. 
nigra)  ;  also  a  variety  ot  the  latter,  called  by  the 
Indians  *'  skunk  Spruce,"  from  its  smell.  The  Spruce 
is  excellent  wood,  and  grows  in  immense  quantities 
all  over  Canada.  It  constitutes  the  main  article  of 
lumber  in  certain  districts  out  of  which  the  Pine  has 
all  been  culled.  The  lumberers  raft  it  down  to  the 
sawmills  in  logs,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  deals, 
boards,  clap-boards  for  walls  of  houses,  laths,  and 
twenty  other  things.  The  Black  Spruce  grows  on 
rough  and  rocky  places,  and  is  in  general  a  mark  of 
bad  or  indifferent  land  j  the  White  Spruce  grows 
mixed  up  with  hard  wood  and  Pine  on  a  better 
description  of  land.  The  bark  of  the  White  Spruce 
can  be  peeled  off  in  the  month  of  June  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  is  used  by  the  back  settlers  for 
roofing  barns  and  shanties.  The  sportsman  camping 
out  in  the  summer  knows  the  value  of  this  bark  in  wet 
weather.  From  the  young  twigs  of  the  Black  Spruce 
Spruce  beer  is  made — an  abominable  concoction,  said, 
however,  to  be  wholesome.  The  roots  of  this  species 
are  tough  and  supple  ;  they  make  excellent  ties,  and 
are  used  by  the  Indians  for  sewing  their  bark  canoes. 
Spruce  sparks  and  crackles  too  much  for  firewood,  but 
it  answers  very  well  in  close  stoves. 

The  Tamarac,  called  also  Hachmatac  and  Juniper 
(Larixamericana).  A  deciduous  tree,  almost  identical 
with  the  English  Larch.  It  grows  in  clumps  in  low- 
lying  ground,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  swamps, 
and  beaver  meadows.  It  indicates  inferior  land.  A 
very  hard,  durable,  resinous,  and  valuable  timber  ;  in 
great  demand  for  ship  timbers,  knees,  and  so  on.  It 
also  makes  admirable  railway  sleepers.  When  dry  it 
is  capital  firewood.  Pendent  from  the  boughs  of  this 
tree  and  of  the  Black  Spruce  hangs  in  festoons  the 
moss  on  which  the  Cariboo  feed  in  winter.  It  comes 
next  to  Cedar  for  fencing  purposes,  and  the  young 
trees  run  up  straight  and  free  from  knots,  and  make 
the  toughest  of  poles  for  canoeing  and  other  purposes. 

The  Fir  (Abies  balsamea),  called  *'var"  by  the 
settlers,  is  a  pretty  tree,  but  the  wood  is  not  much 
valued.  In  fact  Canada  is  so  rich  in  valuable  woods, 
and  there  are  so  many  kinds  to  choose  from,  that 
Canadians  can  afford  to  be  particular  and  only  use  the 
best ;  however,  it  is  used  for  making  tubs,  butter 
dishes,  milk  pails,  and  so  on ;  it  is  a  soft,  easily- 
worked  wood,  and  tasteless.  The  Fir,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  grows  everywhere,  sometimes  in  clumps 
by  itself,  more  often  mixed  with  Spruce  and  hard 
wood.     It  grows  very  rapidly,  but  does  not  attain  a 
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great  age.  Fir  trees  left  iQ  ioolated  positions  by 
themselves  generally  blow  down  or  decay.  The  smell 
of  this  tree  is  delicious  ;  it  scents  the  forest.  The 
tender  boughs  form  the  most  elastic,  fragrant,  and 
sleep-provoking  of  couches  for  the  camper-out  ;  and 
the  balsam,  which  is  found  in  large  bubbles  under  the 
bark,  is  the  best  and  quickest  cure  that  I  know  of  for 
cuts,  scratches,  and  bruises,  and  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  being  always  at  hand  when  required  in 
the  woodf.  Of  the  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of 
trees  in  the  Canadian  forest,  there  is  not  one  without 
its  use ;  it  may  be  said  of  them,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all." 

The  Cedar  or  Arbor-vilje  (Thuja  occidentalis)  is  the 
most  remarkable  wood  in  the  Canadian  forest,  the 
most  useful  one  to  the  settler,  and,  next  to  the  White 
Birch,  the  most  valuable  to  the  Indian  and  the  back- 
woodsman. It  grows  generally  in  wet  places,  and  on 
the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
sign  of  bad  land.  There  are  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  Cedar  forests  in  Lower  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, but,  strange  to  say,  it  does  not  grow  in  Nova 
Scotia.  This  is  the  lightest  and  the  most  durable  of 
Canadian  woods.  A  bridge  made  of  it  lasts  for  fifty 
years  without  repairs,  and  a  fence  for  seventy  or 
eighty.  Cedar,  exposed  to  the  air  and  clear  ot  the 
ground,  as  fence  rails,  actually  wears  out  before  it 
rots.  It  is  largely  used  for  making  shingles,  also  for 
telegraph-posts,  gate-posts,  sills  of  houses,  &c.  I 
think  if  its  wonderful  durability  were  better  known  in 
England  it  would  be  largely  imported.  A  good 
woodman  can  split  a  Cedar  log  into  boards  of  a 
uniform  size,  using  no  tool  but  his  axe.  It  is  very 
useful  in  the  backwoods  for  roofing  sheds,  barns,  and 
camps.  The  bark  peels  off  in  long  strips,  and  when 
green  is  as  tough  as  leather,  and  makes  excellent 
ropes.  The  Cedar  is  a  very  pretty  tree,  and  grows  to 
a  large  size.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  scent  of 
the  timber  is  delicious. 

Bclu  oiY<f.— Black  Birch  (Betula  lenta)  grows  in  dry 
undulating  land,  and  is  a  very  common  forest  tree  in 
Lower  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces.  It  indi- 
cates good  soil,  and  is  generally  found  in  company 
with  the  Yellow  Birch,  with  the  Maple,  the  Beech,  the 
Hemlock,  or  the  Pine.  It  is  valuable,  but,  owing  to 
its  great  weight,  hard  to  bring  to  market.  Birch 
timber  will  not  float  down  the  streams  when  green, 
and  consequently  has  to  be  cut  a  year  before  it  is 
rafted.  The  wood  is  dark  in  colour,  pretty  in  the 
grain,  and  much  used  for  furniture.  It  is  used  to 
make  keels  for  wooden  ships,  and  for  other  purposes 
in  shipbuilding  and  machinery,  where  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability  are  required.  A  great  deal  of 
Bitch  timber  is  exported  to  Europe  ;  it  makes  capital 

fuel 

Yellow  Birch  (B.  excelsa).  This  is  like  the  Black 
Birch,  both  in  foliage  and  quality  of  timber,  but 
smaller.  It  is  abundant  in  Canada,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  firewood.  When  bled  in  the  spring  the  sap 
makes  good  vinegar. 

White  Birch  (B.  alba).  The  general  character  of 
a  North  American  forest  is  dark  and  sombre,  but 
wherever  this  tree  occurs  it  helps  to  light  it  up.  Its 
tall,  graceful  stem  of  pure  white  forms  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  Spruce  and  other  trees  it  grows 
amongst.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  is  found  the  farthest 
north  of  the  deciduous  trees.  The  wood  is  inferior, 
and  not  much  used  even  tor  fuel ;  but  the  bark  is  a 
treasure  to  the  Indian  and  the  backwoodsman.  The 
former  makes  his  canoe  of  Birch  bark,  his  wigwam, 
his  troughs  for  holding  water  and  collecting  the  sap 
of  the  Sugar  Maple,  his  torches  for  spearing  fish,  and 
the  numerous  little  ornamental  wares  he  brings  into 
market.  Formerly  the  squaws  cooked  their  food  in 
bark  cauldrons,  in  which  water  was  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  by  putting  in  a  series  of  red-hot  stones. 
The  back  settler  uses  Birch  bark  for  roofing  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  highly  prized  in  house-building  ;  a 
layer  of  bark  under  the  clap-boards  makes  a  very 
warm  and  comfortable  house.  The  Indian  wigwams, 
made  entirely  of  Birch  bark,  are  perfectly  tight  in  all 
weathers,  and  very  warm.  But  perhaps  it  is  in 
kindling  fires  and  making  torches  that  Birch  bark  is 
most  valuable.  Without  bark  it  is  very  hard  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  woods  in  wet  weather ;  but  the 
bark  is  always  dry  and  always  inflammable.  Often 
and  often  the  backwoodsman  would  have  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  woods  were  it  not  for  the  Birch  bark 
torch,  which  serves  to  light  him  home  to  his  camp. 
Out  of  it  he  makes  his  plates  and  his  drinking  cups. 
{To  be  continued^ 


Natural    History. 

The  Cuckoo. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  correspondents  to  know  that  here,  in  a  pied 
wagtail's  nest,  was  reared  a  fine  young  cuckoo.  At 
the  end  of  the  fruit-rootn  the  wall  is  clothed  with  Ivy, 
in  which  a  nest  of  young  thrushes  was  reared,  and 
after  the  thrushes  had  flown  a  pair  of  wagtails  took 
possession  of  the  old  thrushes'  nest,  and  built  their 
own  nest  in^iJe  the  larger  nest,  and  in  this  nest  was 
the  young  cuckoo  hatched.  As  soon  as  it  was 
nicely  fledged  I  removed  it  into  a  box,  and  placed  a 
piece  of  wire  netting  over  the  front  to  make  it  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  cage ;  the  meshes  of  the  wire 
admitted  the  wagtails  into  the  cage,  which  they  kept 
quite  clean.  Here  they  continued  to  feed  the  young 
cuckoo  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  taking  scarcely  any 
notice  of  men  working  within  a  {^^^  yards  of  the  cage. 
Whilst  in  the  cage  it  had  many  admirers,  and  would 
peck  any  one's  fingers  put  to  it.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  August  it  seemed  to  be  impatient  of 
confinement,  and  so  on  the  iSth  we  opened  the  cage, 
and  it  flew  to  some  high  Elm  trees,  and  here  the  old 
wagtails  soon  found  it,  and  they  continued  to  feed  it 
till  the  29th,  which  was  the  last  day  I  saw  it.  For 
the  first  day  or  so  after  it  was  liberated  it  seemed  to 
be  rather  shy,  but  after  that  time  it  would  allow  of  a 
very  near  approach.  Your  correspondent  (p.  270) 
seems  to  say  that  cuckoos  are  known  everywhere  in 
England  at  least  to  be  very  fond  of  sucking  other 
birds'  eggs,  I  myseU  have  very  great  doubts  on  the 
subjec'-.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  any  one 
instance  of  any  one  catching  the  birds  in  the  act. 
After  long  observation  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
insects  form  their  chief  food,  as  I  have  seen  both  old 
and  young  ones  busily  engaged  catching  them.  That 
the  young  cuckoos  are  always  reared  in  soft-billed 
birds'  nests  goes,  I  think,  a  long  way  to  confirm  that 
conviction.  Is  not  the  cuckoo  often  blamed  for  what 
jays,  squirrels,  snakes,  &c.,  do?  I  thisseason  knew  a 
hedge-sparrow's  nest  which  contained,  in  addition  to 
three  o(  us  own  eggs,  a  cuckoo's  egg,  which  I  watched 
with  great  interest,  and  I  was  much  vexed  to  find 
soon  after  they  were  hatched  that  the  jays  had 
destroyed  them.  The  young  cuckoo  perished  with 
the  rest.  The  most  mysterious  part  is,  what  becomes 
of  the  young  birds  that  are  hatched  with  the  cuckoo  ? 
We  read  of  the  young  cuckoo  being  provided  with  a 
hollow  in  its  back,  in  which  it  gets  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  nest,  and  then  turns  them  over  the  side 
of  the  nest.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not  I  cannot  say 
positively  ;  but  this  much  I  do  know — you  may  look 
in  vain  for  the  young  birds  hatched  with  or  about  the 
same  time  as  the  cuckoo,  either  inside  or  outside  the 
nest.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  have  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  old  cuckoo  visits  the  nest  in 
which  she  has  deposited  her  egg.  ?K.  E.  71,  Slan- 
more,  N.iV. 


Jforeign  Coittspiibente. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  ^w^//^/ 7.— As  for  me, 
I  never  worked  harder  in  my  life,  and  the  incessant 
travelling,  collecting  and  packing  adds  enormously  to 
the  drudgery.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  seen  what 
I  have  of  the  trees,  and  especially  of  the  Pines,  of 
Colorado.  The  association  of  so  many  species  is  a 
feature  quite  new  to  me,  and  such  as  exists  nowhere 
else.  To  find  eight  or  ten  Conifei^e  on  one  mountain 
is  a  marvellous  feature  in  vegetation.  Thus,  in 
Colorado,  we  have,  between  5000  feet  and  10,000 
feet,  Pinus  eduU?,  ponderosa,  aristata  and  flexilis, 
Abies  Douglasii,  Menziesii  and  Engelmanni  (varieties 
of  one),  Picea  concolor  and  Juniperus  virginiana, 
occidentalis  and  communis,  all  abundant.  Of  these, 
except  two  of  the  Junipers,  none  are  found  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Of  other  plants  I  have  collected 
as  diligently  and  largely  as  I  can,  and  have  some  500 
species  from  all  elevations  of  4000  feet  up  to  14,000 
feet.  Hence  we  are  going  into  the  mountains  east  of 
us  {the  Wahsatch,  east  of  Salt  Lake),  which  will  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  West  Colorado  vegetation,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  find  Pinus  monophylla,  which 
replaces  edulis  and  extends  west  to  Nevada,  getting 
to  the  Taxodium  Grove  by  the  rear  by  Carson 
and  Silver  City  (off  the  line  of  rail),  and  so  by 
Calaveras  and  Monterey  to  San  Francisco.  Thence  I 
hope  to  visit  the  Red-wood  {Taxodium,  &c.)  district 
to  the  north  and  Monterey  to  the  south,  and  thtn 
home  by  the  end  of  September. 


I  am  pulling  through  prttty  well,  though  completely 
covered  with  bruises  chiefly  from  tearing  on  mule  or 
horseback  through  the  Aspen  brakes  on  the  mountains 
and  slipping  on  stones.  I  got  up  to  14,300  feet  on 
Gray's  Peak  without  dlfiicuUy  on  my  legs,  but  I  have 
not  the  wind  and  muscle  I  had,  and,  indeed,  the 
mountain  climbing  is  pretty  severe  work.  When 
near  the  top  of  Gray's  Peak  in  a  severe  hailstorm, 
the  electric  fluid  fizzed  out  of  the  side  of  my  head 
like  the  fizz  out  of  a  half-drawn  soda-water  bottle, 
followed  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder.  Sjon  alter 
I  had  a  shock  in  my  arm,  followed  by  another  clap. 
The  fluid  also  fizzed  from  the  horses'  ears,  and  one 
of  my  companions  had  so  severe  a  shock  that  he  did 
not  recover  for  two  hours.   H. 


BotanicGardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. — 
The  Colorado  Beetle.— Th^  likes  and  dislikes  of  this 
voracious  pest,  as  proved  and  noted  in  the  gardens 
here,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  So 
far  as  I  have  observed  the  beetles  confine  their  attacks 
to  Solanaceous  plants  only,  and  they  seem  to  have  a 
decided  partiality  for  the  genus  Solanum.  S.  Xantii, 
a  somewhat  shrubby  and  ornamental  specie?,  from 
Southern  California,  is  their  most  appetising  food, 
for  notwithstanding  rigid  vigilance  they  keep  these 
plants  almost  denuded.  Then  come  in  equal  order 
the  Potato — S.  tuberosum  and  S.  capense.  Next  is 
Atropa  Belladonna,  and  in  almost  equal  degree 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  but  neither  of  these  last  two  are 
much  infested.  The  Atropa,  however,  suffered 
considerably  for  a  month  after  being  planted  out,  but 
now  it  is  growing  so  luxuriantly  as  to  appear  less 
tasteful  to  the  beetles.  I  find  a  few  of  the  insects  on 
the  Tomato  plants,  but  not  enough  to  injure  them, 
and  I  believe  were  the  Tomato  plants  not  in  proxi- 
mity to  other  infested  Solanacea;  they  might  have 
escaped  untouched,  and  I  a-u  confirmed  in  this  belief 
by  having  a  few  Tomato  plants  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  on  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  one 
beetle.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  last  year,  when 
these  insects  were  fewer,  and  in  the  absence  of 
S.  Xantii  and  tuberosum,  they  preyed  heavily  and 
exclusively  on  S.  capense.  Nor  is  their  distribution 
this  year  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Potato,  as  there 
is  not  a  Potato  plant  within  400  yards  of  the  other 
plants  referred  to. 

Several  species  of  Solanum,  such  as  robustum, 
atropurpureum,  nigrum,  aculeatissimura,  Pseudo- 
Capsicum,  Torreyii,  jasminoide?,  and  others,  growing 
alongside  of  the  infes'.ed  plants  are  untouched,  as  are 
also  the  following  genera  : — Physalis,  Nicandra, 
Capsicum,  Datura,  Nolana,  Cestrum,  Lycium, 
Nierembergia,  Nicotiana,  &c.  F. 


Ferns  :  British  and  Foreign.  By  John  Smith, 
A.L.S.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  London  : 
llardwicke  &  Bogue,  192,  Piccadilly. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  useful  reference  book, 
giving  the  names,  according  to  iMr.  Smith's  views,  of 
the  Ferns  cultivated  in  gardens.  There  is  a  history  of 
the  introduction  of  exotic  Ferns,  and  remarks  on 
organography  and  classificalion ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  450  pages  is  occupied  by  the  list  of  garden 
Ferns,  which  is  accompanied  by  generic  characters 
and  woodcut  illustrations  of  each  genus.  Some  thirty- 
three  piges  of  appendix  devoted  to  Ferns  introduced 
since  the  work  was  first  published  form  the  dilTsrence 
between  this  edition  and  the  last. 


Practical  Dairy  Farming.  By  G.  Seaward 
Whilcombe.  "  The  Bazaar"  OUKe,  32,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
This  is  ahandybook,  of  small  cost,  by  a  writer  who 
has  been  among  dairy  cattle  all  his  life,  at  all  seasons 
early  and  late,  and  practically  engaged  in  the  details 
of  their  management.  He  treats  the  subject  of  dairy 
(arming  in  the  following  order  ; — First,  the  farm  ; 
secondly,  the  management  of  dairy  cattle  ;  thirdly, 
the  rearing  of  young  stock  ;  fourthly,  the  manner  of 
letting  dairies,  as  practised  in  Somersetshire  and  other 
southern  counties ;  fifthly,  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  ;  sixthly,  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  pigs, 
which  are  the  necessary  scavengers  of  dairy  farm=. 

A  dairy  farm,  the  author  Mys,  may  be  entirely  in 
grass,  or  it  may  be  arable  land  managed  on  "  the 
soiling  system."  No  practical  man  would  plough  up 
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rich  pastures,  but  Mr.  Witcombe  very  properly  points 
out  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  cow  pastures 
are  poor  and  would  produce  more  under  the  plough. 
We  entirely  agree  with  him  that,  so  far  as  the  economy 
of  land  is  concerned,  all  poor  pasture  should  be 
converted  into  arable  ;  there  i?,  however,  the  economy 
of  labour  as  well  as  land  to  be  considered,  and  that 
is  a  serious  consideration  just  now.  We  should 
prefer  ploughing  up  a  portion  of  the  grass  land,  and 
enriching  the  remainder  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
most  profitable  dairy  farms  are  of  this  class.  During 
the  summer.  Tares,  Trifolium,  Clover,  and  Cabbages, 
are  eaten  upon  the  grass  land,  very  much  to  its 
advantage,  and  the  arable  is  enriched  with  artificial 
and  "  town  "  manures.  The  other  crops  recommended 
for  soiling  are  Lucern,  Sainfoin,  Rye,  and  Comfrey.  The 
crops  for  winter  use  are  Parsnips,  Swedes,  Carrots, 
and  Mangels.  We  think  that  in  a  future  edition  of 
the  work  a  chapter  should  be  added  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  crops,  and  on  the  kind  of  soil  they  each 
require.  On  deep,  rich  land,  the  Parsnip  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  dairy  farmer  ;  the  Carrot  has  its  special 
Doil,  and  the  Mangel— a  less  nutritious  crop — is  less 
particular  as  to  soil,  and  only  asks  for  as  much 
manure  as  possible.  The  Cabbage,  too,  must  be 
heavily  manured.  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  manure 
required  to  produce  heavy  crops  for  "soiling"  must 
alone  render  the  mixed  system  preferable,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  whence  an  ad  libitum 
supply  of  manure  can  be  obtained.  Cows  yield  the 
least  amount  of  manure  in  proportion  to  the  food 
they  consume,  and  light  forage  crops  are  the  least 
profitable  of  any,  their  cost  per  ton  being  in  propor- 
tion to  their  yield  per  acre  ;  hence  it  follows  that  all 
the  land  under  the  soiling  system  should  be  very 
highly  farmed,  and  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished 
when  all  the  land  is  in  arable,  unless  manure  can  be 
Imported,  or  made  upon  the  spot  by  means  of  fatting 
stock  ? 

The  chapters  on  buildings  are  illustrated,  and  the 
plans  appear  to  us  to  be  excellent,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  sheds  and  stalls  arranged  by  an  experienced 
hand.  There  is  good  advice  as  to  the  breeds  of  cows 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  dairy.  The  chapters 
on  the  management  of  cows  and  the  rearing  of  young 
stock  are  altogether  trustworthy.  A  page  and  a  half 
is  given  to  the  subject  of  "  utensils,"  and  three  and  a 
half  pages  to  that  of  "butter  and  cheese  making." 
We  have  seen  more  space  occupied  and  less  informa- 
tion given,  still  we  think  that,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  pig,  with  his  dozen  pages,  seems 
to  have  been  exalted  beyond  his  legitimate  deserts. 
We  have,  however,  90  pages  in  all,  closely  printed, 
and  full  of  valuable  information. 


Publications  Received.  —  Science  Gossip.— 
Grevillea.  —  The  Florist  and  Pomologist  —  The 
Gardener.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Timbers  and 
Economic  Woods  of  Victoria. — Descriptiones  Plant- 
arum  Novarum,  &c.,  auctore  E.  Regel. — Terato- 
logical  Extracts,  P.  Magnus.  —  Catalogus  Plantarum 
Serbise,  Bosnise,  HercegoviuK,  Montis  Scodri  (Monte- 
negro) et  Albania: Claudiopoli  (Klausenburg). — Le 

Moniteur  Horticole  Beige.  —  Hamburger  Garten 
Zeitung. —  Relazione  sui  Cotoni  Coltivati  nel  orto 
Botanico  di  Palermo,  per  Agostino  Todaro,  with 
coloured  plate  of  Gossypium  microcarpum. — Floral 
Magazine. — Botanical  Magazine.  —  Fournal  de  la 
Society  d' Horticulture  de  France. — Revue  de  I'Hor- 
ticulture  Beige.  —  Monatsschrift  des  Vereines  zur 
beforderung  des  Gartenbaues. — Synopsis  Ruborum 
Germanize,  von  Dr.  W.  O.  Focke  (Williams  &  Nor- 
gate)— A  Critical  Study  of  German  Brambles,  The 
author  admits  about  130  species  and  sub-species.  In 
accordance  with  his  principles  there  is  surely  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  multiplied  by  100  or  1000. 
Certainly  he  will  not  find  two  plants  exactly  alike. — 
State  Forestry  ;  its  climatic  and  financial  aspect.  By 
Captain  Campbell  Walker. — Mr.  Darwin  on  the  Fer- 
tilisation of  Flowers,  by  Thomas  Meehan. — The 
Clematis  as  a  Garden  Flower,  by  T,  Moore  and  G. 
Jackman,  new  edition. 


Layering  Carnations  and  Picotees. — This 
work  may  be  done  up  to  the  middle  of  September, 
but  a  nurseryman  who  grows  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
in  pots  sets  about  it  early  in  the  season,  in  order  to 
have  plants  for  sale  as  soon  in  the  autumn  as  possible. 
We  have  been  growing  a  collection  of  choice  Clove 
Carnations,  and  very  useful  they  have  proved  as 
border  flowers  for  cutting  from  ;  and  the  supply  of 
blooms  is  by  no  means  exhausted  yet.     But  we  are 


layering  some  of  the  best  grass  at  favourable  opportu- 
nities. The  layers  of  vigorous  growing  Cloves  vfiU 
soon  strike  root ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  delicate- 
growing  Carnations  and  Picotees,  some  of  which  are 
very  slow  to  take  root. 

When  we  proceed  to  layer  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
notice  that  the  growth  of  some  of  the  plants  has 
become  so  erect,  and  thrust  up  from  the  ground,  that 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  off  the  growths  when  they 
are  bent  down  for  layering.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
build  up  a  bed  of  soil  around  the  plant,  using  some 
pieces  of  brick  to  form  the  basin  of  the  bed,  till  it  is 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  shoots  to  be  layered. 
The  act  of  doing  this  will  probably  kill  the  plant,  but 
the  layers  will  be  saved. 

Really  there  is  very  little  difficulty  about  layering 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Cloves.  A  sharp  knife  is 
necessary,  and  if  the  shoot  (at  the  point  at  which  it  is 
to  be  layered)  be  cut  through  about  half-way,  a 
third  or  half  an  inch  below  a  joint,  and  then  be  cut 
upwards  a  little  way  towards  the  joint,  and  then 
pegged  down  in  the  fine  soil,  it  will  scarcely  fail  to 
root.  What  unskilful  layerers  have  to  do,  is  to  avoid 
snapping  off  the  layer  when  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
soil  and  pegged  into  position.  A  little  practice,  how- 
ever, is  of  great  advantage  ;  and  the  art  of  doing  it 
nicely  and  cleverly  is  soon  acquired. 

But  there  are  often  some  shoots  that  cannot  be 
layered,  and  as  they  encumber  the  plants  the  question 
is  what  is  best  to  do  with  them.  Last  October  we 
found  ourselves  with  a  number  of  these  shoots,  and 
being  desirous  of  making  plants  of  them,  if  there  was 
any  possibility  of  doing  so,  they  were  planted  out  in 
a  bed  with  a  quantity  of  roughred  sand  placed  about 
the  base  of  each,  some  two  inches  in  the  soil.  During 
the  winter  these  shoots  began  to  make  roots,  and  by 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  they  put  forth  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  eventually  made  good  plants,  and 
bloomed  profusely  during  the  summer.  There  was 
scarcely  a  failure.  The  shoots  were  from  a  strong 
growing  variety,  it  is  true,  but  many  may  be  rooted 
in  this  way. 

Any  rooted  layers  of  choice  Carnations  and  Picotees 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  large  60-pots,  or  a 
pair  of  plants  in  a  4S-pot,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
for  removal.  A  good  yellow  loam,  some  loam  and 
leaf-mould  makes  a  suitable  compost,  and  the  plants 
should  be  potted  hard.  Nurserymen  who  winter  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  in  pots,  pot  very  hard  —  the 
plants  do  best  when  so  potted— and  winter  them  in  a 
cold  frame  on  a  dry  bottom.  If  the  plants  stand  on 
a  wet  bottom  during  the  winter,  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
be  affected  injuriously. 

Large-flowered  Pelargoniums. — Owing  pro- 
bably to  the  moist,  cool  weather  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  the  duration  of  the  blooming  time  has  been 
unusually  long,  and  such  free-blooming  varieties  as 
Triomphe  de  St,  Maude,  Rob  Roy,  Heroine,  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  and  Empress  are  still  flowering,  and 
appear  likely  to  bloom  for  some  time  to  come,  A 
month  ago  a  few  of  the  earliest  plants  were  cut  down, 
leaving  only  a  framework  of  the  main  branches  cut 
back  hard.  They  were  then  put  by  on  a  shelf  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  kept  dry  for  a  time.  They  have 
now  commenced  to  break  into  growth,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  will  be  ready  for  repotting.  The  plants 
should  be  growing  before  they  are  shifted  into  other 
pots.  When  this  is  done  the  plants  should  be  turned 
out  of  pots,  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  the 
roots  trimmed,  cutting  away  the  long  stout  roots, 
and  then  repotted  in  smaller  pots  than  those  in  which 
they  have  been  previously  growing.  This  is  the  usual 
practice  of  all  cultivators.  Then  another  shift  into 
the  blooming  pots  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  the  plants  will  be  kept  in  a  light,  airy  place  near 
the  glass  all  the  winter. 

The  branches  that  are  cut  off  at  cutting-dov/n  time 
make  excellent  cuttings.  We  put  them  singly  or  in 
couples  in  small  60-pots,  or  small  Tom's  as  they  are 
termed,  using  a  light  free  sandy  soil.  The  pots  are 
then  stood  by  themselves  on  a  shelf  of  the  green- 
house, and  kept  sprinkled  till  they  begin  to  root. 
Then  a  little  water  can  be  given,  to  keep  the  soil 
nicely  moist  about  the  young  roots.  We  winter  these 
young  rooted  plants  in  the  cutting  pots  without  a 
shift,  and  then  by  potting  off  the  forwardest  in  early 
spring  some  nice  free-branching,  blooming  plants  can 
be  had  to  flower  during  the  summer.  In  early  spring 
the  leading  shoot  is  pinched  back,  so  as  to  induce  the 
young  plants  to  break  into  a  bushy  growth.  When 
once  the  growing  plants  are  shifted  into  48.pots  they 


make  rapid  headway,  and  excellent  cut-back  speci- 
mens for  the  following  year. 

The  fancy  varieties,  or  the  ladies'  Pelargoniums  as 
they  used  to  be  termed,  are  very  pretty  indeed,  but 
being  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  the  more  robust 
growing  large-flowering  varieties  cannot  be  so  easily 
managed.  The  fact  is,  artificial  heat  is  necessary  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  keep  them  in  robust 
health.  The  Villa  gardener  who  has  no  heating  appa- 
ratus had  better  let  them  alone,  and  confine  himself 
to  the  large-flowering  sorts,  A  selection  of  free- 
blooming  varieties  will  yield  an  abundance  of  fine 
and  continuous  bloom. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Masdevallia  troglodytes,  Ed.  Morr.,  sp.  n., 
Bclg.  Horticole,  1S77,  t.  5.  —  A  singular  small- 
flowered  species,  with  a  cup-shaped  perianth,  whitish 
on  the  outside,  reddish  within,  and  prolonged  into 
three  long  filiform  spreading  tails.  The  species 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  M.  nycterinia  and 
M,  chimcera.  The  column  and  the  lip  have  a 
resemblance  to  a  grotesque  figure  concealed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  perianth,  hence  the  name  troglodyte. 
The  plant  flowered  in  the  collection  of  M.  Oscar 
Lamarche  at  Liege  in  December,  1876,  and  sub- 
sequently.    It  is  a  native  of  New  Granada. 

Mesembryanthemum  Cooperi,  Hook,  fil,,  Bat. 
Mag.^t,  6312. — A  very  handsome  and  free-growing 
species,  with  terete  fleshy  pointed  glaucous  leaves 
studded  with  pimples,  and  bearing  a  handsome  purple 
flower  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  collected  in 
South  Africa  by  Cooper,  and  flowers  at  Kew  in 
June. 

NOTYLIA  ALBIDA,    KlotZSCh,    Bot.    Mag.,   t.  6311, 

— This  is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  favourite  with 
Orchid  growers,  but  is,  nevertheless,  not  devoid  of 
elegance.  The  habit  is  that  of  an  Eria  or  a  small 
Angrascum,  the  small  greenish  yellow  flowers  being 
borne  in  dense  pendulous  racemes  6  inches  in  length. 
It  was  discovered  in  Central  America  by  Warscewicz, 
and  sent  by  him  to  Chiswick,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  reimported  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  from  whose  speci 
men  the  present  -figure  was  taken  in  April,  1872. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra  var.  roseum, 
Floral  Afag.y  t.  269. — A  very  handsome  variety,  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  flushed  with  rosy  lilac.  The  plant 
figured  is  that  shown  not  long  since  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Peek  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Odontoglossum  Kegeljani,  Ed.  Morr.,  sp.  nov., 
Belg.  Horlic,  1877,  t.  10. — A  species  in  the  way  of 
O.  triumphans,  with  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  lanceolate  yellow  segments  blotched  with  brown. 
The  lip  is  oblong,  abruptly  acuminate,  whitish,  with 
a  yellowish  brown  edge.  The  species  is  dedicated  to 
M.  Kegeljan,  of  Namur. 

Oncidium  Massangei,  Ed.  Morr.,  sp.  nov.,  Belg, 
Horticole,  1877,  t.  6. — One  of  the  paniculate  yellow- 
flowered  group  ;  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  sepals 
and  petals  marked  with  brown  blotches,  the  lip 
panduriform.  The  column  is  destitute  of  wings.  It 
is  allied  to  O.  fasciferum ;  but,  according  to 
M.  Morren,  presents  some  differences  from  that 
species. 

OrythiA  uniflorA,  Don,  Gartenflora,  t.  906. — 
The  old  yellow  •  flowered  Ornithogalum  or  Gagea 
uniflora. 

Peach,  Golden  Rathripe,  Bnlletin  d' ArboHciil- 
tiire,  June,  1877. — A  Peach  which  our  Belgian  friends, 
mis-reading  an  ill- written  label,  at  first  took  for 
Golden  Catherine  !  The  fruit  Is  large,  melting,  highly 
flavoured,  the  earliest  of  the  yellow  Peaches,  ripe  in 
the  middle  of  August.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Yellow  Admirable,  but  it  ripens  earlier. 

Pear,  Belle  d'  Ecully,  Bulldift  iV Arbor icnlture, 
July,  1877. — A  coloured  figure  of  an  early  Pear, 
ripening  in  August  and  September.  It  is  of  large 
size,  yellowish  in  colour,  regular  in  form,  with  a 
shallow  eye,  and  a  short  stout  stalk.  The  flesh  is 
white,  melting,  sugary,  and  with  a  vinous  flavour. 
Does  well  on  the  Pear  stock  or  on  the  Quince. 

Pentstemon  grandiflorus,  Nutt.,  Gartenflora, 
t.  900. — A  tall-growing,  pink-flowered  species,  to 
which  the  figure  gives  but  scan  ty  justice, 

Trichocentrum  tigrinum,  ///.  Hort.,  282.^ 
An  Orchid,  with  the  appearance  of  a  Miitonia  de- 
scribed in  our  columns  in  1869,  p.  892.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  strap-shaped,  green  barred  with  purple, 
lanceolate-acute,  die  Up  deltoid,  two-lobed,  white, 
with  a  purplish  spot  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador. 
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BRITISH     GARDENERS. 

William  J.  Cross. 
In  the  pretty  little  village  of  Whitechurch,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  near  Reading,  the  subject  of  our 
present  memoir  was  born,  September  lo,  1S32.     His 
father,  a  poor  but  honest  tradesman,  strove  hard  to 
bring  up  a  large  family  respectably,  and  to  give  them 
all  the  best  education  the  neighbourhood,  afforded. 
"My  own,  however,"  writes  Mr.  Cross,  "was  poor 
indeed  ;  for  in  the  National  School,  to  which  I  was  sent, 
there  was  no  grammar,  geography,  history — in  short, 
nothing  taught  but  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
reading  and  writing.     Our  only  two  books  were  the 
New    Testament    and    the     five    books    of    Moses, 
excepting  a  "  Dialogue  "  between  William  Walker 
and  Thomas  Brown  on  the  subject  of  getting  a  boy 
christened — the  one  asking  the  favour  of  the  other  to 
stand  godfather.     A  better  school  was  looked  out  for 
me,  but  one  morning,  when  on  my  way  to  read  this 
silly  story  in  my  fourteenth  year,  I  met  a  man  looking 
for  boys  to  hold  up  little  forest-trees  for  the  planters. 
I  went,  and,    having   spent  a  season  at  that   work, 
my  master  and  father  made  arrangements  for  me  to 
go  into  the  gardens  of  S.  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Coomb 
Lodge,  in  the  same  parish.    A  premium  was  paid,  and 
my  wages  were  to  start  at  2s.   per  week. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Piggolt,  was  what  is 
known  as  a  good   old-fashioned   gardener, 
and  the  gardens,  although  small,  were  under 
his  management  productive.     Good  Pines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  excellent  Grapes,  and 
plenty  of  forced   and   common   vegetablep, 
formed  the  usual  supply  to  the  house.     He 
used  hot  dung  properly  prepared  with  good 
effect,    and,  I    believe,    sent   away  all   his 
young  men  ignorant  of  thrips   and  mealy- 
bug.     My  scanty  income  was  in  due  time 
raised   to   4^.    per   week,  and,   having   the 
apprentice's   privilege — that   of  killing  the 
rats  of  the  place  at  id.  each — I   began  to 
lay  out  plans   for   myself.      My   fancy   for 
gardening  soon  grew  into  an  intense  love  for 
it,  and  my  duties  by  night  and  day  gave  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.     A  sharp  frosty  night 
compelled  one   or   the  other  to  remain  on 
duty  nearly  or  quite  all  night,  but  my  lodg- 
ing a  mile  from  the  gardens  made  this  duty 
hard  and  wearying,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at,   that   on  one  cold  November 
night  I  found  myself  floundering  about  in 
an  open  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens, 
containing  several  feet  deep  of  water,  having 
walked  in  asleep  on  my  way  to  the  Pine- 
house  fire. 

"My  first  spark  of  garden  literature,  in 
the  shape  of  Mcintosh's  Practical  Gardma'^ 
I  bought  with  my  rat-tail  pence.  A  descrip- 
tion in  the  Florkidtiiral  Cabinet  of  some 
wonderful  Fuchsia  or  other  plant,  and  an 
occasional  peep  into  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
increased  my  strong  desire  to  progress.  I 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs, 
Piggott,  a  very  ladylike  person,  and  sister 
to  Mr.  T.  Webster  the  artist ;  her  many 
kindnesses  and  advice  to  me  at  a  time  when  my 
troubles  ran  high,  will  ever  be  remembered  and  appre- 
ciated by  me. 

*'  Having  spent  one  season  weeding  and  several  in 
the  stokehole  and  houses,  and  in  serving  the  kitchen  and 
kitchen  gardening,  1  was  considered  a  fit  subject  for 
a  London  nursery.  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1851 
I  was  placed  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  under  that 
best  of  all  propagators,  the  good  old  Mr.  Fancourt — a 
man  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  art  of  increasing  hard- 
wooded  plants.  One  day  I  asked  htm  to  what  did  he 
consider  his  great  success  mostly  due?  He  replied, 
"close  observation.'  'Observation,'  he  continued, 
*  will  enable  a  man  to  propagate  and  grow  any  plant 
living.'  Although  his  work  lay  principally  under 
bell-glasses,  yet  for  the  principles  of  plant-growing 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  as  to  him. 
My  wages  at  that  time  being  but  8j.  per  week  I  could 
not  do  much  in  what  I  so  much  desired— self-improve- 
ment. My  handwriting  being  considered  suitable  for 
seed-packets  I  was  ordered,  with  four  or  five  others, 
to  write  each  evening  till  8  o'clock,  but  no  extra  pay 
was  allowed  for  it.  Being  already  a  member  of  a 
Mechanics*  Institute,  I  begged  off  on  certain  evenings 
weekly  to  attend  it,  and  this  was  readily  granted.  From 
one  department  to  another  I  went  with  a  small  in- 
crease of  wages,  till  I  was  made  foreman  of  the  soft- 


wooded  propagating  department,  including  choice 
hardy  shrubs  and  Tea  Roses,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  little  boy,  and  pay  15^.  per  week.  My  staff  soon 
increased  to  six  or  eight  men.  This  position  enabled 
me  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  value  of  large  pots  for 
soft-wooded  specimen  plants  applied  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth — what  is  known  as  the  one-shift 
system— which  I  am  convinced  is  the  true  principle 
for  the  production  of  handsome  plants.  My  evenings 
now  were  my  own,  and  were  devoted  to  education — 
practical  geometry  and  music  forming  part.  I  attended 
all  the  lectures  possible  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Before  leaving  London  I  roust  have  heard  some 
hundreds  by  clever  men,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  not  one 
did  I  hear,  or  hear  of,  on  botany  or  any  branch  of  it. 
My  lessons  on  geometry  were  taken  in  a  class  ;  then 
at  my  lodgings,  when  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  had 
gone  to  bed,  I  worked  out  the  problems,  and  copied 
them,  with  definitions,  into  a  large  book,  and  care- 
fully lettered  and  described  all  through  the  course,  in 
the  hope  my  book  would  be  a  useful  one  some  day. 
This  work  generally  brought  me  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  I  may  mention  that  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  I  had  to  produce  were  obtained 
principally  by  means  of  well-prepared  hot-beds,  which 
for  speed,  and  for  securing  health  and  strength,  I  think 


cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  kind  of  heat. 
In  search  of  further  information  I  decided  to 
leave  London  for  the  country,  and  was  engaged  to 
serve  Mr.  Scott  at  Leigh  Paik,  Havant,  Hants,  in 
the  houses,  leaving  one  guinea  a-week,  with  the 
promise  of  a  rapid  advance,  to  accept  I4J-.  This 
engagement  did  not  turn  out  a  happy  one,  for  in  a 
month  or  two  I  was  discharged  at  a  moment's  notice — 
to  leave  the  place  the  same  night — for  stopping  a  few 
Calceolarias,  some  of  which  were  being  stopped  daily 
as  they  grew  long  enough.  This  sudden  change  drove 
me  to  lodge  at  a  dirty  public-house  till  it  could  be 
settled  what  my  next  step  was  to  be.  But  for  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  my  gardening 
career  might  have  been  sadly  interrupted,  and  perhaps, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  young  men,  cut  short.  I 
think  head  gardeners  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a 
responsibility  in  the  managemert  of  young  men, 
which  should  be  seriously  felt.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  degeneracy  of  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners, 
but  I  think  there  is  evidence  enough  to  prove  that 
even  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  them  when 
the  present  head  gardeners  have  passed  away. 
Suppose  only  one  young  man  in  ten  is  promising  : 
is  he  not  sufficient  to  carry  away  one's  best 
practice,  and  add  that  to  the  practice  of  the 
other    good     men?      What     are     the     best    head 


gardeners  of  the  present  day  but  the  finished  foremen 
of  a  few  years  back,  who  needed  all  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  their  masters  could  give  them  ?  Every 
one  of  such  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  man  who 
gave  him  valuable  instruction  and  encouragement  as 
contrasted  with  those  who  practised  a  tyrannical 
authority  discharging  men  by  the  dozen  on  the 
simplest  fault,  or  with  no  fault  at  all,  regardless  of 
consequences. 

**  It  was  soon  settled  for  me  to  go  to  Kinmel  Park, 
Noith  Wales,  as  foreman  to  the  late  Mr,  Mountford, 
gr.  to  H.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  where  I  remained  two 
years.  Soon  after  arriving  there  I  found,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  my  bock  of  practical  geometry  was  missing, 
never  to  be  recovered.  I  hoped  a  letter  to  my  last 
place  would  recover  it,  but  it  did  not.  At  this  place 
I  grew  a  dozen  tree  Mignonettes  4  feet  6  inches  high, 
with  heads  as  much  through  ;  the  leaves  had  almost 
the  substance  of  Cabbage  leaves  all  up  the  stem. 
Some  plants  were  very  graceful,  and  bore  flower- 
spikes  13  inches  in  length.  I  had  some  little  difificulty 
to  convince  Mr.  Mountford  that  they  were  from  an 
ordinary  packet  of  seed.  Mr.  Barron  had  some  men 
at  Kinmel  Park  lifting  large  trees,  and  his  simple 
method  of  lifting  a  heavy  ball  with  the  tree  perfectly 
upright  was  I  thought  worth  remembering. 

"During  my  stay  here  I  began  to  form 
my  little  library,  and  learnt  the  art  of  enter- 
taining myself  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
My  duties  at  other  seasons  were  hard,  as 
often,  while  the  Vines  required  so  much 
attention,  we  worked  from  4  in  the  morning 
till  9  at  night.  In  fact  the  work  went  with 
but  one  change- — from  work  to  sleep,  and 
from  sleep  to  work.  In  the  spring  of  1S58 
I  left  Kinmel  for  London,  to  seek  a  situa- 
tion as  head  gardener,  and  the  following 
summer  was  sent  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson 
to  manage  a  small  garden  for  Mr.  NichoU, 
Cowley  Grove,  near  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 
This  gentleman  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
garden,  and  I  spent  two  very  pleasant  years 
with  him.  While  there  I  wished  to  try  an 
experiment  with  some  plants  of  free  growth, 
to  test  the  principle  of  raising  the  tempera- 
ture about  mid-day  to  the  highest  degree 
possible  by  sun-heat.  Accordingly  I  selected 
some  young  Fuchsias  struck  the  previous 
autumn,  and  by  this  time  in  6-inch  pots.  I 
shifted  them  into  16  or  1 8-inch  pots,  using 
rough  rich  soil  and  free  drainage,  and  placed 
them  on  a  bed  of  warm  tan  some  time  in 
March.  Ventilation  was  given  as  usual  in 
the  morning  when  the  temperature  rose 
high  enough,  but  at  about  half-past  I2 
o'clock  I  shut  all  up  as  tight  as  possible,  and 
'-\  syringed  away  pot  after  pot  of  warm  water 

all  over  plants,  pots,  glass,  walls,  and  all 
surfaces  till  the  house  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  rose  to  120"  or  more,  and  was  charged 
with  all  the  vapour  possible,  I  locked  it  up  to 
make  sure  no  one  could  open  the  door  by 
any  chance.     At  about  6  o'clock  I  gave  an 
inch  of  top  air  to  every  sash,   and  during 
the  evening  increased  it   so  that  the  tem 
perature  would   stand   through   the    night  at  about 
60".     This  treatment  was  followed  up  for  two  or  three 
months,   when  the  plants   were  taken  out    for  con- 
servatory decoration.     Their  growth  was  remarkable 
for  thickness  of  wood  and  leaves.     The  leafstalks  on 
the   main   stem  were   much  shortened  by  the  wood 
burying  them  in  ;  they  broke   at  every  joint,  these 
being  extremely  short,  and  branched  again  and  again 
till   without   stopping  a  shoot  they   became  a   thick 
pyramid,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  flowered 
abundantly  at  every  point.     When  carried  out  of  the 
conservatory  to  let  in  Chrysanthemums  they  measured 
from  6  to   14  feet  high  according  to  habit.      I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  result. 

"  In  the  year  i860  I  went  again  to  Messrs.  A.  Hen- 
derson &  Co.'s  nursery  to  wait  a  better  situation, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  was  engaged  as 
head  gardener  to  A.  J.  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Ards,  Co. 
Donegal,  Ireland.  Here  I  had  a  good  staff  of  excel- 
lent men  and  a  good  garden,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  wildness  and  natural  beauty  of  the  place. 
Five  or  six  vineries  were  still  holding  their  crops,  but 
not  one  bunch  of  Grapes  was  fit  for  table.  The  roots 
of  the  Vines  ran  outside.  The  next  season,  having 
all  ready  for  a  good  ttart,  I  loaded  the  borders  with 
18  or  20  inches  of  stable  dung,  which  was  well 
attended  during  the  season,  and  the  inside  properly 
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cared  for  as  to  ventilation,  &c.  The  result  was  five 
houses  of  good  black  Grapes  and  one  of  Muscal:?. 
The  next  season  the  bunches  came  much  larger,  with- 
out disturbing  a  root.  This  garden  was  remarkabit; 
for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Pears  planted  by  M'. 
McLachlan,  a  good  gardener,  once  at  Ards.  The 
climate  of  the  North  of  Ireland  seems  most  suitable 
to  a  clean  healthy  growth  and  large  weU-fioished 
fruit. 

*'In  1S62  I  left  Ards  for  London  once  morr,  and 
was  destined  the  same  autumn  to  come  to  Melchet, 
being  engaged  by  the  lite  Lord  and  present  Louisa 
Lady  Ashburton.  Besides  the  management  of  the 
garden  much  more  important  duties  fell  to  me  about 
the  new  mansion,  which  was  begun  the  fullowing 
spring  by  H.  Glutton,  Esq.,  architect.  Under  him  I 
carried  out  extensive  ground-works  during  several 
years,  such  as  the  terraces,  carriage  road,  & '.  Having 
a  love  for  trees,  and  a  dislike  to  destroy  any,  Lady 
Louisa  ordered  me  to  transplant.  Now  the  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Barron  and  his  excellent  plan  became 
of  use  to  me.  I  was  allowed  to  purchase  one  of  his 
machines,  and  transplanted  many  trees  weighing  from 
I  to  6  tons  v/ithout  a  single  death  ;  they  are  all,  in 
fact,  at  this  time  more  vigorous  than  ever.  I  found 
some  little  difficulty  in  removing  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs  of  from  10  to  15  cvvt.  ;  and  consequently  for  ihi= 
purpose  I  had  a  truck  made  which  when  attached  to 
the  ball,  the  young  tree  is  lifted  by  the  horse  pulling 
down  the  shaft,  causing  the  tree  to  swing  up  on 
to  the  bed  of  the  truck  in 'a  perpendicular,  position. 
When  drawn  to  its  destination,  the  operation  of 
lifting  is  reversed  with  much  ease  and  speed,  the  tree 
being  readily  planted  without  the  shghtest  risk. 
About  this  time  the  valuable  and  interesting  collection 
of  plants  was  began  to  be  formed,  and  many  soon 
grew  into  size.  Among  the  plants  I  have  raised  may 
be  mentioned  Actiniopteris  radiata  from  spores,  for 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded 
me  the  Silver  Flora  Medal ;  hybrid  Cypripedium 
Ashburtonce  and  Crossianum,  also  Harrisianum,  but 
in  this  last  Mr.  Dominy  was  before  me.  [Good  Grape 
and  other  fruit  growing  was  not  lost  sight  of. 

"In  1S69  I  left  Melchet  and  was  engaged  as  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  S.  Phillpotts,  Porthgwidden,  Corn- 
wall, a  gentleman  possessing  much  horticultural 
knowledge,  and  a  profound  lover  of  his  garden,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  glass,  a  nice  collection 
of  plants,  and  good  fruits.  Here  I  applied  my  usual 
remedy  to  exhausted  Vines,  namely,  a  heavy  coat  of 
stable  dung  and  due  attention  to  the  inside  of  the 
house,  with  excellent  effect.  On  the  walls  are  two 
Pear  trees  remarkable  for  their  large  size — Glou 
Morceau  and  Eeune  Ranee.  The  estate  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  Falmouth 
harbour.  I  remained  at  this  place  very  comfortably 
for  two  years,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  me 
to  return  to  Melchet  to  my  former  post.  Here  I  found 
most  of  the  garden  buildings  swept  away  and  new 
ones  erected,  besides  a  new  kitchen  garden  formed. 
During  my  absence  the  big  Lily  and  Phalcenopsis 
had  been  awarded  each  the  Lindley  Medal  when 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington. 

"Through  the  kindness  of  lady  Louisa  I  have  exhi- 
bited plants  and  fruits  successfully.  The  last  time  I 
exhibited  plants  I  won  at  Southampton  the  cup  I 
prize  more  than  all  I  ever  was  awarded,  inasmuch 
as  we  carried  off  the  laurels,  beating  a  large  collection 
brought  from  Leigh  Park,  the  only  place  (I  must  own 
ii)  I  ever  owed  a  grudge  to." 


PLANT    GOSSIP. 

On  a  lawn  near  Stanmore,  Galium  saxatile  has 
gradually  ousted  the  grass.  It  is  said  to  be  some- 
what less  easily  mown  by  the  machine  than  grass, 
but  it  forms,  nevertheless,  a  nice  elastic  turf. 

• ■  All  inspection  of  the  Rev.    F.  D,    Horner's 

fine  collection  of  Auriculas,  atKirkby  Malzeard,  shows 
them  to  be  in  fine  condition,  and  as  usual  full  of 
promise.  W  hile  information  is  reaching  us  from 
other  quarters  that  the  Auriculas  are  getting  usually 
active  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Kirkby  flowers 
have  reached  that  period  of  pause  which  comes  be- 
tween the  summer  and  the  autumnal  growth.  It  is  no 
doubt  very  pleasant  to  cuUivators  to  have  lively  plants 
in  early  autumn,  but  it  almost  always  means  mischief, 
it  results  in  a  premature  autumn  bloom.  The 
Auriculas  at  Kirkby  are  quite  as  large  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  they  are  particularly  quiet ,  much  of  their 


work  has  to  be  done.  The  autumn  growth  should 
commence  in  September,  and  continue  to  the  first 
week  in  November.  It  may  be  perhaps  because 
Kiikby  Malzeard  lies  in  one  of  the  latest  districts  of 
England,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  plants  do  not 
begin  to  make  their  autumn  growth  till  September. 
They  are  now  in  the  raised  frames  under  the  cool  north 
Ivy-clad  wait  in  the  vicarage  garden,  and  there  they 
will  remain  till  they  are  housed  for  the  winter  at  the 
end  of  November.  In  wet  weather  the  lights  are  kept 
over  the  plants,  but  air  is  freely  given  on  fine  days, 
of  which  but  very  few  have  been  experienced 
of  late  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  lights 
are  pushed  back,  and  air  freely  given.  The  soil  about 
the  plants  is  kept  fairly  moist  and  no  more,  and  yet 
the  pots  are  thoroughly  full  of  vigorous  roots.  Such 
fine  and  scarce  varieties  as  Alderman  Wisbey,  Booth's 
Freedom,  and  Taylor's  Glory,  are  seen  to  have  their 
leaves  much  mottled  with  yellow.  This  is  not  a  sign 
of  health,  but  the  natural  character  of  the  leaves  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  leaves  of  George 
Lightbody,  a  fine  grey-edge,  become  slightly  streaked 
with  yellow  in  autumn.  The  seedling  house  is 
now  a  most  interesting  sight.  A  conspicuous 
feature  is  a  line  of  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  selected 
seedlings  of  high-class  quality,  that  are  to  be 
subjected  to  another  trial  in  the  coming  spring. 
There  are  also  some  2000  or  more  seedlings  in  all 
stages  of  growth — from  the  strongest,  some  of  which 
are  throwing  up  autumn  trusse?,  to  the  very  youngest, 
from  seed  sown  in  August  last.  Though  the  seed  is 
saved  only  from  the  very  finest  varieties  crossed  with 
others  of  equal  value,  a  great  many  inferior  flowers 
are  certain  to  result.  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  of  cracks  can  be  expected  to  come  out  of 
1000  seedlings,  and  it  often  happens  that  flowers  of 
otherwise  fine  qualities  have  the  fatal  defect  of  a  pin 
eye  ;  but  these  make  valuable  parents  in  many 
instances. 

Mr.    W.     Culverwell,    of    Thorpe    Perrow 

Gardens,  Bedale,  has  forwarded  some  flowers  of  a 
seedling  white  Clove  Carnation,  ;named  Susan 
Askey.  The  flowers  are  large,  full,  pure  in  colour, 
and  richly  fragrant.  It  has  a  good  habit  of  growth, 
blooms  freely,  and  it  is  without  the  fault  that  spoils 
many  otherwise  good  flowers — it  never  bursts  its 
pods.  It  is  one  of  those  varieties  that  deserves  to  be 
grown  for  its  flowers  ;  which  last  for  some  time  with- 
out losing  much  of  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

Crinum    Moorei  is  beautifully  in   flower  in 

the  cool  end  of  the  T  range  at  Kew.  Without  doubt 
it  is  the  finest  species  for  greenhouse  decoration.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  fine  substance  and  form,  ranging 
in  colour  from  nearly  pure  white  to  deep  pink.  An 
important  feature  is  the  facility  of  its  cultivation, 
requiring  only  to  be  potted  at  long  intervals.  It  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  hardy,  a  specimen  having  remained 
fully  exposed  all  last  winter,  and  is  now  making  strong 
growth. 

—  Which  is  the  more  elegant,  Tacsonia  Van 
Volxemii  or  its  hybrid  offspring,  T.  exoniensis?  A 
matter  of  individual  taste  this,  no  doubt,  but  when 
we  saw  the  two  together  at  Hardwicke  lately,  we 
were  disposed  to  yield  the  palm  to  T.  Van  Volxemii. 
Perhaps  the  hybrid  is  the  more  free-flowering  of  the 
two,  but,  in  any  case,  no  one  would  do  wrong  to 
choose  either  of  them,  and  those  who  have  room 
enough  should  have  both. 

•    In    the  flower    garden    at    Culford,    near 

Bury  St.  Edmunds— a  garden  with  a  well-earned  re- 
pute— we  lately  saw  a  flower  screen  of  a  somewhat 
novel  and  brilliant  character.  It  was  formed  of  Canary 
Creeper,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Convolvulus  major.  When 
we  saw  it  the  Tropseolum  was  predominant,  but  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  gay  such  a  hedge  would 
be  when  in  perfection. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  brilliantly 

in  flower  in  the  cool  end  of  the  X  range  at  Kew. 
Emperor,  with  flowers  approaching  those  of  Vesuvius, 
is  much  superior  in  habit  and  is  really  one  of  the  finest. 
Kallista  is  also  new  but  with  fewer  branches,  though 
fine  and  distinct  in  colour.  Dr.  Masters,  one  of  the 
earlier  productions,  still  remains  an  essential,  no  other 
having  appeared  with  equal  colour  and  length  of 
flowers.  Orange  Boven  is  distinct  and  desirable. 
Chelsoni  is  profuse  in  bloom,  and  branches  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  most  effective  kind,  with  flowers  that 


are  not  equal  to  many  others.  Comet,  Rosette, 
Vesuvius  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  all  highly  effective. 
Starlight  is  one  of  Colonel  T.  Clarke's  hybrids,  and 
valuable  from  its  quantity  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Insignis  and  Pearcei,  but  with  little  of 
the  latter  in  its  appearance.  The  original  species  are 
here  of  some  importance.  B.  rosseflora  is  extremely 
pretty,  but  the  colour,  we  believe,  is  not  yet  found 
among  the  results  of  hybridising.  One,  indeed,  is  an 
approach,  but  scarcely  worth  mention.  B.  Pearcei  is 
splendid  from  its  clear  yellow  flowers  and  rich  foliage, 
perhaps  not  likely  to  be  improved  in  this  respect. 
B.  Veiichii  has  grown  with  great  strength,  and  is 
handsome,  with  large  flowers  elevated  on  stout  stem?. 
The  old  B.  Evansiana  is  well  worth  attention  from  its 
large  leaves  and  pink  flowers.  B.  Froebelii  is  in 
flower  from  seed  sown  this  year,  and  is  of  excellent 
colour,  with  fine  ample  foliage.  B.  boliviensis  widely 
differs  from  other  specie?,  but  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view  is  now  quite  superseded.  Several  other  tuberous 
species  are  cultivated  in  the  Royal  gardens,  though 
unfortunately  one  or  two  appear  to  have  quite  passed 
out  of  cultivation.  The  new  B.  Davisii  is  evidently  of 
great  value  and  merit. 

'  We  do  not  know  whether  the  circumstance  is 

general  or  no,  but  the  scarcity  of  fruit  includes,  in  our 
experience,  the  Aucuba  also.  The  male  blossoms 
were  severely  injured  by  May  frost,  and  especially  by 
the  unfavourable  weather  on  June  i,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  berries  did  not  form  on  the  female 
bushes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crop  of  Pyracantha 
berries  is  very  large.  Some  prophets,  with  more 
audacity  than  sense,  would  argue  from  this  that  a  hard 
winter  was  to  be  expected. 

■  On  the  south  coast,  as   at   Folkestone   and 

Brighton,  we  have  noticed  the  flowering  of  Euonymus 
japonicus  year  after  year,  but  not  until  the  present 
year  have  we  observed  any  but  exceptional  flowers  on 
the  bush  in  the  neighbcurhood  of  London.  This 
year,  however,  the  shrub,  and  even  the  variegated 
variety,  has  flowered  freely.  What  possible  climatic 
combinations  can  have  Influenced  it  ? 

In  a  front  garden  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the 

town  of  St.  Albans  may  now  be  seen  a  thriving 
young  plant  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  5  or  6  feet 
high,  and  which  was  unprotected  last  winter.  Until 
lately  a  very  young  plant  of  the  same  or  some  nearly 
allied  species  might  have  been  seen  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  ^in  the  corner  of  a  yard  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  &  Co.  As  it  has  disappeared 
of  late  we  presume  the  local  circumstances  were  not 
propitious. 

Among  deciduous  climbers  for  covering  walls 

Cissus  orientalis,  figured  by  us  in  187X,  p.  1615, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  A  plant  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  shows  a  rich  profusion  of  dark  coloured 
elegant  foliage.  The  new  tuberous  Begonias  which 
have  such  a  future  before  them,  as  they  are  highly 
decorative,  easy  to  grow,  and  in  many  cases  hardy, 
also  form  a  very  noteworthy  feature  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  establishment  at  the  present  time. 


6ark«  ®pra.ti0its, 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Plant  Stove. — To  grow  Luculia  gratissima  when 
planted  out  in  the  manner  it  is  capable  of,  and  to 
produce  its  splendid  flowers  in  the  profusion  in 
which  they  are  occasionally  met  with,  it  must  have 
an  intermediate  temperature — a  description  of  house 
much  less  frequently  met  with  than  it  once  was,  con- 
sequent upon  the  greatly  increased  number  of  fine- 
leaved  plants  that  have  been  introduced  and  have 
found  favour  in  recent  years,  that  will  not  succeed 
without  a  high  temperature  and  a  very  humid  atmo- 
sphere. The  absence  of  such  flowering  subjects  as  the 
above  is  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  through  the 
dull  autumn  months.  Every  one  who  has  a  house 
wherein  a  night  temperature  of  50°  or  55°  is  kept  up 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  with  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  daytime,  and  the  summer-heat  night  and 
day  in  keeping  with  this,  should  grow  this  Luculia, 
more  particularly  if  there  is  a  back  wall  to  cover,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  best  possible  plants  for  such  a  situation. 
When  it  happens  to  be  grown  under  conditions  where 
it  receives  a  little  more  heat  than  it  likes,  I  have 
found  it  less  disposed  to  flower  early,  from  an 
inclination  to  keep  on  growing.  This  may  be  checked 
by  allowing  it  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  week  or 
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two,  which  will  sometimes  cause  it  to  bloom  later  in 
the  autumn  ;  but  this  checking  process  must  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  injure  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  it 
shows  flower  it  will  b^  benefited  by  the  use  of  manure- 
water.  The  splendid  climbing  Hexacentris  mysorensis, 
although  a  native  of  the  warm  Mysore  country,  I 
have  never  found  do  so  well  in  a  hot  stove  as  in  the 
cooler  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house,  so  here 
it  makes  a  glorious  plant  for  a  rafter,  and  its  large, 
pendent  racemes  of  highly-coloured  crimson  and 
yellow  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage,  flowering  much 
more  freely,  though  later  in  the  season  than  when  sub- 
jected to  more  heat.  It  is  naturally  a  strong  grower, 
and  if  planted  out  should  not  have  too  much  root- 
room.  Where  grown  in  pots,  directly  it  begins  to 
show  blossom  it  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  manure-water.  So  treated  I  have  had  it 
continue  blooming  on  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Grown 
thus  cooler  its  flowers  will  be  found  much  more  useful 
for  cutting  than  when  subjected  to  hotter  treatment. 
It  should  be  closely  cut  in  after  blooming. 

Hedychiums. — These  stately  flowering  plants,  so 
useful  for  conservatory  decoration  when  in  bloom,  also 
do  best  in  a  medium  heat ;  it  is  not  well  to  let  them 
get  too  large,  as  from  their  strong-growing,  free-rooting 
habit  when  allowed  to  remain  for  years  without  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  the  soil  becomes  so  exhausted  that 
they  do  not  flower  so  freely.  In  most  cases  they 
will  now  be  done  blooming,  and  where  the  plants  are 
big  enough  may  with  advantage  be  divided.  The  way 
I  have  usually  dealt  with  them  is  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  and  cut  them  in  pieces  with  an  edging-iron, 
A  plant  that  has  occupied  a  15  or  16-inch  pot  may  be.cut 
into  three  or  four  pieces,  accommodating  each  with  a 
10  or  12-inch  pot  and  placing  them  where  they  will 
keep  on  growing  through  the  winter.  They  will  suc- 
ceed in  eiiher  peat  or  loam,  but  they  usually  flower 
most  freely  in  the  latter.  Medinilla  magnifica,  and 
the  handsome,  newer  M.  amabiUs,  will  be  now  about 
finishing  their  growth  ;  this  is  easily  seen  by  a  stout 
bud  being  formed  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  leaves, 
which  acquire  their  full  size  and  substance  with 
no  further  disposition  in  the  shoots  to  extend. 
When  these  plants  have  attained  this  .condition 
they  will  be  better  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  kept  con- 
siderably drier  at  the  roots.  Griffinias  that  have  been 
subjected  to  more  air  and  cooler  treatment  since  their 
growth  was  completed,  will  now  be  pushing  up  their 
flowers.  They  must  not  be  kept  too  cool  whilst  these 
are  advancing,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  watering 
that  the  ascending  bloom  stems  until  they  have  got  some- 
what advanced  are  not  wetted,  excepting  sufficiently 
early  in  the  day  for  them  to  get  dry  before  night,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  damp.  Lachenalias  that  flowered 
in  the  spring,  and  have  now  completed  their  growth, 
must  have  the  supply  of  water  gradually  reduced,  as 
when  growth  is  fully  matured  the  soil  should  be  kept 
in  almost  a  dry  state  until  they  show  signs  of  again 
commencing  to  grow,  eiiher  by  being  submitted  to  a 
higher  temperature  (or  forcing  into  flower  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  or  later  in  spring,  when  they 
come  in  more  gradually.  The  speeies  of  Gloriosa  or 
Methonica,  when  dune  blooming,  and  that  indicate  signs 
of  going  to  rest,  should  have  the  water  gradually  with- 
held so  as  to  cause  their  tops  to  die  down  by 
degrees.  To  succeed  with  these,  as  with  all  plants  of 
a  similar  character,  the  moisture  supply  must  not  be 
suddenly  cut  off  whilst  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
yet  green,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  suffer  and  to 
show  the  effects  by  puny  growih  in  the  spring.  When 
quite  at  rest  they  must  not  be  kept  too  cool  or  damp  ; 
a  shelf  in  an  intermediate-house  will  suit  them.  Any 
plants  of  a  tender  character  yet  remaining  in  conserva- 
tories should  at  once  be  moved  to  warmer  quarters, 
or  ihey  will  be  likely  to  suffer  ;  but  in  doing  this  care 
roust  be  taken  not  to  at  once  subject  them  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  for  even  in  the  case  of  such  things 
as  require  10  be  kept  growing  more  or  less  through 
the  autumn  or  winter,  if  at  once  placed  in  stong  heat 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  exciting  them  too  much 
whilst  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  stagnant,  T.  Baines. 

Orchids. — As  many  of  the  plants  will  have  in  a 
great  measure  formed  their  new  growths,  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  little  more  exposure 
to  the  light ;  and  at  the  same  time,  on  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  give  a  free  admission  of  air,  as  well 
as  carelul  attention  to  the  watering,  in  some  degree 
withholding  moisture  from  those  that  are  in  a  forward 
state,  so  that  by  these  means  the  bulbs  may  be 
hardened  and  matured,  and  thus  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  remain  healttiy  and  plump  during  the  resting 
seasr)n,  so  that  in  due  course  the  flower-buds  may  be 
formfd,  and  uhimately  perfect  blooms  may  appear. 
Weak  and  ih'nly  formed  bulbs  cannot  bring  such  a 
show  of  blooms  as  thoj^e  that  are  stout  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  even  if  they  are  somewhat  short.  The  aim, 
therefore,  should  be,  instead  of  continuing  the  growth 
long  into  the  autumn,  to  endeavour  to  perfect  the 
medium-sized  bulbs  in  preference  to  those  which  have 
a  tendency  to  continue  growing.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  must  also  have  less  shade,  the  back  blinds  being 
only  run  down  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  those 


on  the  front  side,  or  rather  the  side  facing  the  south 
or  south-west,  should  be  run  up  in  the  afternoon  as 
early  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  Calanthes  will 
mostly  have  finished  up  their  bulbs.  The  stout 
leaves,  however,  must  be  encouraged  to  remain  on  as 
long  as  possible,  and  the  spikes  as  they  form  at  the 
base  of  the  bulbs  must  have  support,  and  be  treated  so 
that  they  may  start  away  with  strength  and  vigour, 
and  also  be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  so  that 
Veitchii,  if  the  bulbs  are  large  and  sound, 
will  reward  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  pro- 
ducing spikes  4,  5,  and  even  6  feet  in  length,  those 
of  the  vestita  section  bringing  also  spikes  of  from 
3  to  4  feet.  The  later  flowering  varieties,  Turnerii 
and  nivalis,  will  not  be  quite  so  forward  as  those  just 
mentioned  ;  they  will,  however,  come  on,  and  succeed 
the  others,  and  be  very  welcome  during  February  and 
March.  C.  Turnerii  is  certainly  a  gem  of  a  flower,  the 
white  being  so  pure.  A  little  manure-water  should 
still  be  given  to  the  whole  of  them  ;  being  free  rooting 
plants  they  enjoy  a  liberal  treatment  at  the  roots,  at 
the  same  time  they  should  now  have  scarcely  any 
shade  at  all,  though  the  leaves  must  not  be  scorched. 
By  this  means  they  become  strong  and  ripened,  and  in 
the  dull  months  are  objects  of  grandeur  and  intense 
gratification.  The  varieties  of  Veitchii  vary  consi- 
derably, some  having  flowers  of  a  much  darker  colour 
than  others.  When  the  deep  rose  form  is  obtiined,  it 
should  be  carefully  preserved  and  increased  by  divi- 
sions in  the  early  spring,  so  that  in  due  time  the  whole 
stock  may  be  of  the  better  sort.  Aerides,  Vandas,  and 
Saccolabiums  are  still  growing  vigorously,  and  must 
have  a  good  supply  of  water,  that  the  stout  fleshy 
roots  may  quickly  find  the  desired  support.  Syringing 
overhead  must  now  be  discontinued,  water  lodging  in 
the  axils  of  leaves  often  causing  them  eiiher  to 
become  spotted  or  fall  off  altogether.  Angrxcums, 
too,  are  still  in  free  growth  ;  these  are  much  disposed 
when  the  roots  enter  the  moss  to  start  away  into 
many  lateral  divisions,  thus  increasing  the  means  of 
obtaining  its  share  of  moisture.  They  must  not,  at 
any  time,  be  kept  very  long  without  water.  A.  ebur- 
neum  will  now  be  showing  its  flower-spikes,  and  will, 
in  a  very  short  time,  be  succeeded  by  the  magnificent 
sesquipedale.    W.  Swan,  Fallo-Lvfield. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 
After  the  heavy  rains  we  have  lately  experienced, 
the  great  attraction  of  the  flower  garden  has  faded  for 
a  time,  but  a  few  days  of  sunshine  would  again  renew 
the  appearance  greatly.  Have  the  Pelargoniums  picked 
over,  and  all  the  decayed  flowers  and  foliage  removed  ; 
some  of  the  sort'j  have  suffered  considerably.  Several 
of  the  plants  in  the  beds  and  borders  have  rather  out- 
grown their  proper  limit.  These  must  be  stopped,  or 
the  shoots  thinned  in  a  careful  manner,  so  as  not  to 
mar  the  general  appearance,  for  so  much  depends 
upon  all;  he  plants  being  well-balanced  that  discri- 
mination is  required  to  execute  the  work  with  neat- 
ness. The  grass  will  also  require  more  attention  now 
to  keep  it  solid  and  clean,  as  the  worms  are  gf  tting 
troublesome  and  making  mowing  more  difficult. 
Push  forward  the  propagating  of  Pelargoniums  and 
all  other  bedding  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  which  are  better  delayed  until 
next  month.  Roses  may  still  be  budded.  Those 
that  were  done  early  in  the  season  had  better  be 
looked  over.  See  that  the  binding  material  is  not 
cutting  into  the  wood.  Any  that  have  not  taken 
may  be  done  again.  The  buds  are  now  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  season  not  yet  too  far  advanced  for 
the  operation.  Where  there  are  many  trees  the  leaves 
will  soon  begin  to  give  additional  labour  and  make 
the  place  httery  ;  have  them  swept  up  as  often  as 
may  be  needful.    T.  Blair,  Shrubland  Park. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Strawberries  in  Pots. — If  former  directions 
have  been  carried  out  in  respect  to  these  plants  they 
will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  will  soon  have 
filled  the  pots  with  roots.  With  us  early  potted 
plants  of  Black  Prince  in  4-inch  pots,  and  others  also, 
are  already  in  this  condition.  At  this  stage  of  growth 
weak  manure-water  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all 
the  plants,  but  particularly  so  to  those  in  small  pots  : 
and  it  should  be  given  at  least  once  every  week  if 
water  be  required.  Watering,  in  comparison  with 
some  seasons,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  state 
this  year  by  reason  of  frequent  rainfalls  ;  under  such 
circumstances  see  that  no  imperfection  in  the  drainage 
exi-.ts,  as,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  it  be  not  remedied 
at  once,  it  will  speedily  prove  fatal  to  the  health  of  the 
plant.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  give  them  more 
room  to  perfectly  develope  themselves  and  keep  them 
free  from  runners  and  weeds.  This  remark  wdl 
likewise  apply  to  those  plants  which  are  planted  out 
in  open  quarters.  The  present  season  is  a  good  time 
to  prick  cut  runners  beside  the  margin  of  walks  and 
other  such  suitable  places,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing  stock  for  the  subsequent  year  :  this  method 
is  highly  commendable.  Where  plants  of  Keens* 
Seedling  and  similar  early  fruiters  were  planted  c-ut 
early  last  spring  after  being  forced,  there  will  probably 


in  most  cases  be  some  winch  are  showing  fruit  now  ; 
if  this  crop  be  valued  provide  the  means  to  keep 
the  fruit  free  from  grit  at  once,  and  if  any  hand- 
bghts  be  at  liberty  these  mi^ht  be  placed  over  them 
and  be  advantageous.  Ceo.  TJws.  Miics,  IVvcombe 
Abbey.  

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 
It  is  only  those  who  have  charge  of  the  fruit  depart- 
ment of  a  garden  that  can  have  any  idea  of  the  vexa- 
tion  and  annoyance  wasps  cause,  and,  voracious  as 
they  are,  spoil  much  more  than  they  devour,  for  no 
sooner  is  the  skin  of  a  Peach  or  Plum  broken  through 
than  it  begins  to  decay,  and  is  soon  totally  unfit  for 
use.  Unfortunately  there  are  not  many  of  either  of 
these,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  except  Figs  and  a  few 
Apples  and  Pear?,  fur  them  to  attack  this  season,  but 
that  is  the  more  reason  why  increased  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  to  preserve  what  little  there  is,  and  as 
this  cannot  be  done  by  the  ordinary  means  of  protec- 
tion (the  use  of  hexagon  netting  and  such-like),  the 
only  thing  is  to  seek  out  their  nests  and  destroy  them. 
This  is  most  readily  effected  by  pouring  into  the  hole 
some  carbolic  acid,  turps,  or  tar,  and  then  to  block  it 
up  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  any  fresh  air  getting  in,  when 
they  will  soon  be  suffocated  ;  but  this  should  be  done 
at  night  when  they  are  all  home,  otherwise  those  out 
will  continue  their  depredations.  The  small  quantity 
of  fruit  at  stake  may  deter  some  from  taking  much 
trouble  in  the  matter,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  nest  destroyed  now  does  away  with  a  great 
many  queens  that  would  most  likely  winter  securely 
and  form  fresh  colonies  next  year.  These  may  like- 
wise be  trapped  by  hanging  up  bottles  containing  a 
mixture  of  coarse  sugar  and  stale  beer,  which  decoys 
them  in  and  seals  their  fate.  Next  to  blackbirds,  the 
most  destructive  to  the  Fig  crop  are  the  small  tomtits 
and  a  migratory  bird  about  the  size  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  that  does  much  mischief  unless  very  fine  nets 
are  used  to  keep  them  out,  and  these  should  be  put 
on  at  once,  and  made  secure  before  any  damage  is 
done  to  the  fruit,  which  are  now  fast  ripening.  Early 
Pears,  such  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  others 
that  are  now  approaching  maturity,  should  be  fre- 
quently looked  over,  so  as  to  gather  the  most  advanced, 
by  which  means  a  longer  succession  may  be  kept  up, 
besides  having  all  of  improved  quality,  as  when  they 
become  over-ripe  from  laying  they  get  mealy  and  lose 
much  of  their  flavour.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Kerry 
Pippin  and  other  short  keeping  Apples  that  soon 
deteriorate  after  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  should  there- 
fore be  watched  to  catch  them  at  the  right  time,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
fruit  will  have  no  difliculty  in  judging.  The  late 
heavy  rains  have  caused  fresh  shoots  to  start  on  Peais, 
Plums  and  most  wall  trees,  which  should  be  kept 
closely  stopped  back  or  laid  in  according  to  their 
respective  kinds.  Owing  to  the  late  growth  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  made,  much  attention  will  be  requisite 
in  order  to  get  the  young  wood  properly  ripened,  in 
which  process  they  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  thinuing 
out  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  nailing  or  lying  in 
others  quite  close  to  the  wall  so  as  to  afford  them  the 
full  benefit  of  any  extra  heat  absorbed  by  the  bricks 
ur  that  may  be  refl^icted  from  them.  Now  that 
summer  fruiting  Raspberries  have  done  bearing,  the 
old  canes  should  at  once  be  cut  away  to  let  in  plenty 
of  light  and  air  amongst  those  formed  during  the  pre- 
sent summer,  that  they  may  become  well  hardened 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  present  season  has  been 
eminently  favourable  for  the  growth  of  Strawberry 
plants,  all  of  which  are  looking  in  a  most  vigorous 
healthy  condition,  and  as  they  are  now  forming  their 
flower-buds  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  lack  of  this 
most  useful  and  wholesome  fruit  next  year.  It  is  the 
practice  with  some  to  clear  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  foliage  when  trimming  the  beds,  but  this  is  a  very 
barbarous  proceeding  and  has  a  decidedly  weakening 
effect  on  the  plants  by  checking  root-action,  besides 
which,  the  leaves  are  necessary  in  developing  and 
maturing  the  crowns.  Every  leaf  therefore  that  is  at 
all  green  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  natural  winter  protection,  in  addition  to  a 
coat  of  half  rotten  manure  to  act  as  a  mulching,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  ground  and  to  prevent 
frost  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  have  an  injurious 
effect.  Although  Strawberries  should  not  be  trimmed 
up  in  the  severe  manner  they  usually  are,  or  have  the 
soil  between  them  disturbed  by  being  (\\\g  or  forked 
up,  all  runners  that  are  not  required  lor  forming  fresh 
plantations  should  be  at  once  removed  and  the  ground 
cleaned  by  giving  it  a  shallow  hoeini;  with  a  Dutch 
hoe.    y.  Sheppard,  Wcolvtrstoue  Park. 


King  Ren6  and  Flowers.  —  The  last  of  the 
troubabc  urs,  as  he  has  alsn  been  callfd,  introduced 
Carnati(ms  into  Anjou  and  Poitou,  for  which  all  luvers 
of  fl  jwers  should  be  gralelul.  Nowhere  do  yon  see 
these  glori<  us  flowers  in  such  perfection  as  in  this 
part  of  Frai.  the  most  delicate  perfumes,  the  richest 
colours  mak.i  it  the  crowning  glory  of  llowt-r-bed.'--. 
"  yf  Year  in  Wistcm  France^''  by  M.  Bcthain- 
Edwards. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday,        Sept.  10  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

r  Royal    Caledonian  Horticultural    Society's 

Autumn  Show. 
I  Newcastlc-on-Tync   Botanical    and    Horti- 
cultural   Society's    Autumn    Show   (two 
days), 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society's 
Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
L  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Thursday,     Sept.  13  —  Alexandra  Palace  Fruit  Show  (three  days). 
Satukdav,      Sept.  IS-  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  12 


WE  learn  by  a  telegram,  received  as  these 
sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
from  our  correspondent  at  Carlisle,  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Intern.-vtional  Exhibition 
of  Fruits  and  Flowers  which  openedin  that  city  on 
the  6th  inst.  are  sadly  marred  by  extremely  un- 
propitious  weather.  Up  to  Wednesday  evening 
the  promise  of  a  successful  e.xhibition  was  all 
that  the  rrost  energetic  of  committee-men  could 
desire,  but,  as  BURNS  has  well  said,  "  The  best- 
laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee  ;  " 
and  so  it  has  proved  in  this  case.  The  weather 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  fine  for  the  last 
week,  but  on  Thursday  morning  it  commenced 
to  rain  before  daybreak,  and  rained  an  incessant 
downpour  up  to  the  time  our  telegram  was 
despatched,  thoroughly  damping  the  spirits  of 
all  concerned  in  the  undertaking.  The  show 
ground  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  possibly 
have  been  selected  had  the  weather  only  been 
fine.  As  it  was,  the  visitors  had  to  wade  ankle- 
deep  in  slush  or  water,  and  there  was  no  excep- 
tion— show  tents  and  outside  promenades  were 
all  alike  a  perfect  Slough  of  Despond.  TheSau- 
ceries,  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration,andon  which  the  showwasheld,  is, with- 
out exception,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  for  hold- 
ing a  show  of  this  kind  that  could  be  met  with.  It 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the 
railway,  generally  convenient  of  access,  and 
surrounded  with  pleasant  scenery ;  but  the 
weather  has  upset  everybody's  calculations.  In 
another  column  will  be  found  the  full  details  of 
the  show,  but  we  may  here  say  in  general  terms 
that,  as  compared  with  similar  exhibitions  held 
in  the  North  during  the  last  few  years,  the  show 
is  only  of  second-rate  importance.  The  pre- 
parations that  are  made  were  on  the  most 
liberal  scale.  There  is  enough  and  to 
spare  of  everything  but  the  essentials  to  a 
successful  show — plants  and  fruits.  As 
regards  the  plants  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  display  on  the  whole  is  good,  but 
when  we  come  to  the  fruit  department — really 
the  life  and  soul  of  an  autumn  show — we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  a  long  way 
beneath  the  standard.  The  arrangements 
made  by  the  committee  are  all  that  could 
have  been  desired,  and  had  everything  been 
shown  that  was  entered,  and  the  weather  been 
fine,  it  must  have  been  an  unqualified  success. 
As  the  exhibition  does  not  close  until  Saturday, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
may  still  find  their  justly  merited  reward. 

The  luncheon  was  held  on  Thursday  in  the 
grounds.  Lord  MuNCASTER  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  has  lately  forwarded  us  a 
most  interesting  Waif  from  over  the  Sea, 
in  the  shape  of  a  young  plant  of  C^SALPINIA 
OT  Guilandina  Bonduc,  raised  from  a  seed 
washed  on  shore  in  August,  1S76,  in  Festrol 
Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornivall.  It  was 
sown  in  April  of  the  present  year,  and  has 
germinated  well.  The  two  species  of  Guilandina 
fire  trailing  leguminous  plants,  found  in  nearly 


every  tropical  country,  particularly  on  the  sea- 
shore, their  extensive  distribution  being  caused 
by  the  transport  of  the  seeds  (which  have  an 
exceedingly  hard  impervious  shell),  from  one 
country  to  another  by  means  of  oceanic  currents. 
In  the  present  instance  the  seeds  must  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  probably  from  the  West 
Indies.  How  long  they  were  on  the  journey 
who  shall  tell  ?  The  average  rate  of  Atlantic 
currents  is  given  at  33  miles  a  day,  some 
running  at  the  rate  of  60  miles.  In  any  case 
the  seeds  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a 
considerable  time  on  the  journey,  and  afford 
an  instance  of  resistance  to  the  injurious  action 
of  seawater.  In  Mr.  Darwin's  experiments,  out 
of  eighty-seven  kinds  of  seeds  sixty-four  germi- 
nated after  an  immersion  of  twenty-eight  days 
in  salt  water,  and  a  few  survived  after  an  im- 
mersion of  137  days.  Ripe  Hazel-nuts  sank 
immediately,  but  when  dried  they  floated  for 
ninety  days,  and  afterwards  germinated.  Mr. 
Darwin  concludes,  from  his  own  experiments 
and  those  of  M.  Martens,  that  the  seeds  of 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  plants  of  a  flora 
could,  alter  having  been  dried,  be  floated  across 
a  space  of  sea  900  miles  in  width  and  then 
germinate. 

Referring  to  this  very  plant  (Guilandina), 
amongst  others,  Robert  Brown  remarks 
"that  the  two  conditions  of  development  and 
protection  of  the  embryo  co-exist  in  so  remark- 
able a  degree  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  seeds  of 
those  plants  would  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  either  in  the  currents  of 
the  ocean  or  in  the  digestive  organs  of  birds." 
The  eminent  botanist  adds  in  a  note  that — "  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  informs  us  that  he  received 
some  years  ago  the  drawing  of  a  plant,  which  his 
correspondent  assured  him  was  raised  from  a 
seed  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  plant  was  indisputably  Guilandina 
Bonduc  :  Linnajus  also  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  other  instances  of  germination 
having  taken  place  in  seeds  thrown  on  shore 
on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Other  instances  of 
like  nature  are  cited  by  Sir  IlANS  Sloane. 
These  cases  afford  interesting  proofs  of  the 
manner  in  which  plants  migrate  and  under 
favourable  circumstances  occupy  new  territory, 
though  it  is  clear  that  the  climatal  conditions 
of  North  Cornwall  are  not  such  as  would  be 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  plant  as 
Guilandina  Bonduc.  Let  us  hope  the  Colorado 
beetle  will  find  these  shores  equally  inhospitable. 
In  any  case  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  cor- 
respondent who  sowed  the  seed  in  question,  and 
has  thus  affor(?ed  evidence  that  such  seeds, 
wafted  from  a  ti  opical  country,  may  yet  retain 
their  vitality — apoint  which  hasbeen  questioned. 


Our  figure  (fig.  61,  p.  305)  represents  a  flower- 
ing plant  of  Lilium  CORDIFOLIUM,  which  has  flowered 
at  Kew  during  the  present  year,  and  also  with  M. 
Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  The  flowers  are  whitish  on 
the  exterior,  marked  with  purple  on  the  interior, 
especially  towards  the  base  of  the  two  inner  segments. 
These  coloured  spots  evidently  serve  as  signposts  to 
insects,  which  in  visiting  the  flower  for  the  honey 
must  necessarily  pass  between  the  spots  in  question, 
and  the  anthers,  which  are  curved  downwards  so  that 
the  insects  would  brush  out  the  pollen  therefrom. 
This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  adapta- 
tion and  design  olTered  to  the  intelligent  plant  lover. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  Japanese  L, 
cordifolium  was  the  same  as,  or  a  variety  of,  L. 
giganteum  of  Nepal.  From  our  figure,  however,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  differences  between  this  species  and 
L.  giganteum  are  well  marked.  The  leaves  are  more 
distinctly  cordate  than  in  L.  giganteum,  the  flowers 
less  numerous  and  more  crowded,  the  bracts  much 
broader,  the  flower-buds  erect,  not  pendulous,  the 
flowers  of  a  different  shape,  more  widely  spreading  at 
the  limb,  the  segments  of  a  different  form,  and  the  cur- 
vature and  relative  length  of  the  stamens  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  do  not  know  if  these  are  general  charac- 
teristics, as  we  speak  only  from  the  specimen  before  us. 
It  would  seem  that  botanists  have  been  misled  by  the 


examination  of  dried  specimens  only.  Much  allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  individual  variation,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  our 
columns  lately  from  Messrs.  KRELAGE,  Max  Leicht- 
LIN,  and  Noble. 

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  has  become 

simultaneously  the  special  subject  of  an  Act  of  ParUa- 
ment  and  the  theme  of  a  music  hall  comic  song. 
Looking  at  what  has  taken  place  in  one  branch  of 
our  Legislature  recently,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  was  the  greater  honour  or  the  greatest 
absurdity.  The  other  day,  in  the  Richmond  Police 
Court,  the  Act  and  its  provisions  became  the  theme 
of  general  laughter  and  ridicule,  the  absurd  red- 
tapeism  of  the  Act  assisting  to  expose  the  greater 
absurdity  of  the  great  beetle  scare, 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the 

Vine  Mildew  seldom  displays  itself  on  Vines  grown 
in  the  open  air.  Does  this  arise  from  the  hardier 
nature  of  these  exposed  Vines,  or  does  it  follow 
because  they  are  grown  in  a  pure  free  ah  ?  We  have 
lately  seen  In  rural  districts  large  quantities  of  Grapes 
produced  on  cottages,  the  culture  being  of  the 
rudest,  and  the  roots  finding  food  amidst  those  of 
trees,  hedgerows,  flowers,  and,  indeed,  where  and 
how  they  can,  yet  not  a  trace  of  the  mildew  could  be 
found.  Of  Vines  so  grown  have  been  found  such 
tender  kinds  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh — varieties  that  take  it  freelyunder  glass,  and 
yet  grown  in  the  open  air  they  are  as  clean  as  could  be 
desired.  The  best  sorts  for  cottage  culture  are  Royal 
Muscadine  and  Sweetwater,  as  these  will  ripen  ftuit 
well  in  any  ordinary  summer.  The  former  and  the 
Esperione  are  the  best  for  wine-making,  and  for  this 
purpose  need  not  attain  to  perfect  ripeness.  Nice  ripe 
imported  Grapes,  both  black  and  white,  have  during 
the  past  week  been  selling  in  the  streets  of  London  at 
dd.  per  lb.     What  will  our  Grape-growers  say  to  this  ? 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to 

sales  recently  efiected    by  Messrs.    Protheroe  &  I 

Morris    may    be    of   mterest    to    our    readers,    as  I 

showing  the    value    of    land :— The    Park    Estate,  ' 

Leytonstone,  consisting  of  24  acres  of  freehold 
land,  family  mansion,  out-buildings,  &c.,  reaUsed 
;i^i6,8oo;  the  Grove  Estate,  of  Leytonstone,  com- 
prising 6  acres  of  freehold  building  land  and 
house,  ^^6350  ;  8  acres  of  freehold  land,  part  of  the 
estate  known  as  The  Cedars,  Leytonstone,  ;^7ooo ; 
the  Garston  Vineyard,  Liverpool,  consisting  of  about 
6  acres  of  freehold  land,  thirty  greenhouses,  dwelling- 
house,  &c.,  jfii,5oo;  Broomfield  Hall,  Heme  Bay, 
12  acres  of  freehold  land,  dwelling-house  and  out- 
buildings, pf  3750 ;  result  of  sale  of  land  (fifty  plots)  in 
the  Mornington  Grove  and  High  Roads,  Leytonstone, 
/■SSoo— the  total  amount  of  these  and  other  mmor 
sales  not  here  detailed  being  ;£'S3,900. 

—^  It  is  very  necessary  to  look  at  things  from  all 
possible  points  of  view.  Perhaps  if  the  Richmond 
agitators  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  the 
RovAL  Gardens,  Kew,  by  "  shouting  with  a  great 
shout,"  were  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
they  would  not  be  so  desirous  to  level  it,  at  least  those 
portions  which  now  conceal  from  view  sheds  and  out- 
houses, coke  stores  and  rubbish-heaps,  turf  stacks  and 
rearing  places  for  ornamental  waterfowl,  cloak-rooms 
and  furnaces,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  offices  which 
are  now  concealed  between  the  shrubberies  and  the 
wall  bounding  the  Richmond  Road.  Again,  it  would 
be  most  undesirable  to  remove  the  wall  where  it  skirts 
the  herbaceous  ground.  Making  allowances,  then, 
for  those  portions  of  the  wall  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  protection  of  the 
property,  shelter  to  the  plants,  or  concealment  of  un- 
sightly objects,  there  does  not  remain  much  for  the 
Richmond  folk  to  spend  their  breath  on. 

The   annual   Fungus    Meeting    of   the 

Woolhope  Clue  is  appointed  for  the  week  begin- 
ning Monday,  October  i.  Messrs.  Berkeley,  Broome, 
Cooke,  Houghton,  Lees,  Percival,  Phillips,  Plow- 
right,  Renny,  Smith,  Vize,  and  others  have,  we 
believe,  promised  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Tillington,  Wormsley  Grange,  Holme  Lacy,  Down- 
ton,  Dinmore,  and  Moor  Court  will  be  visited  in 
turns  in  search  of  edible  and  poisonous  fungi,  and 
such  species  as  possess  botanical  interest.  Amongst 
the  papers  to  be  readjat  the  evening  meetings  we  may 
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mention  two  by  Dr.  Cooke — one  termed  "  What  is 
the  Use  of  Fungus  Hunting?"  the  other  on  '*The 
Structure  and  Claisification  of  the  Myxogastres." 
I\Ir.  WoRTiiiNGTON  SMITH  Will  also  read  some  notes 
on  "A  Fossil  Fungus  (Phythium)  of  the  Palseozoic 
Epoch,  with  zoospores  in  sita^'  and  exhibit  the  actual 
specimens,  with  drawings. 

Mr.    Greenfield,    The     Priory     Garden, 

Warwick,  informs  us  that  the  subscription  is  closed 
for  Mr.  Gardener's  testimonial,  and  that  Mr. 
Gardener  begs  to  tender  his  best  thanks  to  the 
numerous  friends  who  kindly  subscribed. 

The  Report  of  the  Fruit  Grower's  Association 

of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1876,  is  largely  occupied 
■with  a  detailed  report  of  the  fine  exhibition  of  fruit 
made  under  the  Society's  auspices  at  the  recent 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  To  it  is 
appended  the  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.   Meehan   sums  up  his  review   of  Mr. 

Darwin's  work  on  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisa- 
tion OF  Plants  by  stating  his  opinion  that  "there 
is  infinitely  more  self-fertilisation  among  flowers  than 
advocates  of  insect  agency  have  of  late  years  been 
contending  for ;  that  cross-fertilisation,  as  developed 
to  advantage  by  Mr.  Darwin's  aitificial  experiments, 
is  an  almost  impossible  occurrence  in  most  cases  in 
Nature  ;  and  where  it  must  and  does  occur  the  fact  is 
capable  of  a  very  different  explanation." 

The  second  part  of  tlie  recently  resuscitated 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  just 
been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  single  sheet  containing 
the  report  of  the  Pelargoniums  grown  at  Chiswick  in 
1876,  and  the  commencement  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Wollaston  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  from 
extirpation  some  of  the  aboriginal  plants  of  St. 
Helena,  which  is  very  tantalising,  inasmuch  as  only  a 
page  or  so  is  given — "  to  be  continued."  The  author, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  seeds  to  germinate 
in  this  country,  proposes  to  introduce  them  by  means 
of  rooted  cuttings. 

In  the  report  on  the  Singapore  Botanic 

Garden  for  1S76  it  is  mentioned  that  "a  little 
insect,  Baridius  aterrimus,  has  proved  very  destructive 
to  the  Orchids  by  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  axils  of 
the  youngest  leaves ;  the  young  insects,  or  larvce, 
when  hatched,  soon  destroy  the  whole  centre  of  the 
plant.  Phalcienopsis,  Saccolabium,  Aerides  and  Vanda 
are  the  genera  most  infested  with  them,  and  all  the 
attempts  made  to  stop  its  ravages  have  hitherto 
proved  futile. 

We   have   received   the  programme    of    the 

Exhibitions  of  Flowers  and  Fruit  to  be  held  at 
Dresden  in  1878  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Flora  Society  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  established 
in  that  city  in  1S28  by  Professor  Reicheneach  the 
elder.  The  first  exhibition  will  be  held  from  March 
21  to  25,  and  will  include  Camellias,  Azaleas,  stove 
plants,  forced  Hyacinths,  &c.  The  second  exhibition 
will  take  place  from  May  16  to  20,  and  will  comprise 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  ;  the  third,  from  July  25 
to  29,  is  a  general  summer  show ;  and  the  fourth, 
from  October  3  to  7,  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Following  the  example  set  at  South 
Ker.sington  this  season,  there  will  also  be  exhibitions 
of  market  plants.  Prizes  will  be  given.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Floral 
Society,  BiUckenstrasse  No.  6,  Dresden, 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish 

PIorticultural  Association  was  held  at  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  inst.  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Paik  Gardens, 
occupied  the  chair.  Fifteen  gentlemen  were  elected 
members,  while  other  ten  were  proposed  and 
seconded  for  election  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  Kerr, 
of  Messrs.  DowNiE  &  Laird,  nurserymen,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "The  Rose,"  in  which  he 
pointed  out  its  antiquity,  the  appreciation  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  ancients,  described  the  most  essential 
parts  of  its  culture,  and  the  conditions  requisite  to  its 
successful  growth.  He  detailed  the  mode  of  pro- 
pagating by  cuttings,  of  collecting  stocks,  of  pruning, 
budding,  &c.  He  referred  to  an  eminent  American 
author,  Mr,  Scott,  Philadelphia,  who  recommended 


budding  of  the  Maiuchal  Niel  Rose  on  the 
Banksian,  a  natural  climbing  Rose,  which  is  more 
vigoroup,  and  shoots  more  suitable  than  any  other  ; 
but  Mr.  Kerr,  as  well  as  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Downie, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mavisbank  Gardens,  and  others,  who 
afterwards  spoke,  were  of  opinion  that  Roses  did 
generally  well  on  their  own  roots,  if  they  were  only 
properly  attended  to,  and  people  had  the  patience  to 
wait  on  them  until  they  grew  into  fair-sized  plants. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kerr 
for  his  admirable  paper.  The  Chairman  intimated 
that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  reading  of  papers 
for  the  next  three  months  ;  Mr,  Robert  Lindsay, 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  having  agreed  to  read  a 
paper  at  next  meeting  on  "  Root  Propagation."  Mr. 
Robertson,  Seacot  Gardens,  Leith,  exhibited  a  stand 
of  two  dozen  very  superior  seedling  Carnations  of  his 
own  raising,  for  which  he  received  the  high  com- 
mendation of  the  meeting.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Newhailes  Gardens,  for  a 
pan  of  his  new  TropKolum  Hunteri,  which  was  shown 
in  excellent  condition,  and  proves  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition  in  the  flower  garden. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr,  D.  Lamont,  late 

gardener  to  Lord  Chesham,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Captain  Hawkesley,  Ranelagh  House, 
Fulham,  a  distinguished  fruit  and  plant  grower. 

At  the  Congress  organised  by  the  Botani- 
cal and  Horticultural  Societies  of  France, 
to  open  on  the  i6th  of  August,  1878,  and  continue 
for  six  days,  it  is  proposed  that  the  following  subjects 
should  be  treated  : — 

Botany. 

Scientific  Department. — i.  Physiology  of  the    root. 

2.  Gymnospermy— present  state  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning-, 3.  Fecundation  of  Hymenomycetes  and 
Ascomycetes. 

Practical  Department. — i.  Organisation  of  botanical 
and  physiological  laboratories;  description  of  the  best 
ordered  establishments  and  plans  for  the  organisation  of 
a  model  laboratory.  2.  Comparison  of  the  mode  of 
organisation  of  the  large  botanical  collections  of 
Europe ;  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  such  collections  ; 
Herbaria,  collections  of  woods,  fruits,   fossil  plants,  &c. 

3.  Different  modes  of  arrangement,  labelling,  &c.,  in 
various  botanic  gardens. 

If  possible,  plans  should  be  exhibited  in  connection 
with  these  communications. 

Horticulture, 

Scientific  Department. — i.  Influence  of  the  age  of  the 
seed  on  the  offspring.  2.  Circumstances  determining 
the  production  of  double  flowers.  3.  Production  and 
fixation  of  varieties.  4.  Van  Mons'  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties,  is  it  well  founded? 

Practical  Department. — i.  Hortus  Europseus,  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  of.  2.  Means  of  cultivating 
plants  in  botanical  gardens  which  at  present  are  rebelli- 
ous to  cultivation.  3.  Indication  of  woody  plants  re- 
markable for  their  age,  habit,  form,  or  other  peculiari- 
ties. 4.  Artificial  manures  applied  to  plants  cultivated 
in  the  open  air  or  under  glass. 

Other  subjects  may  be  treated  of,  and  a  list  of  the 
subjects  which  botanists  or  horticulturists  may  desire 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  congress  will  be  here- 
after published.  Those  botanists  and  horticulturists 
who  may  not  be  able  to  be  present,  but  who  send 
papers,  are  requested  to  furnish  abstracts  thereof,  to 
be  read  at  the  meetings.  An  exhibition  of  herbaria, 
and  all  materials  for  the  preparation  and  conserva- 
tion of  plants,  and  for  the  study  of  botany  generally, 
plans  of  laboratories,  museums,  botanic  gardens, 
books,  plates  and  drawings  relating  to  the  study,  or 
to  the  mode  of  teaching  botany  and  horticulture,  will 
be  held  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  congress,  84,  Rue 
de  Crenelle  St.  Germain.  Directors  of  museums 
and  botanists  are  earnestly  desired  to  contribute 
specimens,  so  as  to  render  this  exhibition  as 
complete  and  instructive  as  possible.  The  President 
is  M.  Lavall^e,  the  Secretary  M.  Mer,  and 
among  the  names  of  the  committee  we  find  those  of 
MM.  Baillon,  Bureau,  Chatin,  Corme,  Cosson, 
Duchartre,  Duvivier,  Hardy,  Jamin,  Ketelee,  Malet, 
Moras,  Briot,  Planchon,  Prillieux,  Ramon,  Roze, 
Verlot,  and  Vilmorin. 

In  this  all  but  fruitless  season  it  would  be 

very  desirable  if  our  correspondents  would  kindly 
name  those  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  are  bear- 
ing a  crop.  In  some  places  we  hear  of  Small's  Admir- 
able bearing  a  good  crop. 


The  "Ripening  of  the  Wood,"  a  pro- 
cess familiar  enough  to  gardeners  as  taking  place  in 
hot  autumns,  receives  some  illustration  from  some 
experiments  lately  published  by  M.  Vesque  of  Paris,  in 
the  Annalts  des  Sciences  Naturelies.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  maturing  process  that  goes  on  in  ibis  hot 
weather,  a  process  so  characteristic  of  the  month  of 
August  in  these  latitudes  that  the  French  word  for  it 
'\%  aoi'ttc,  from  aout,  August.  It  is,  however,  ques- 
tionable whether  we  have  any  but  a  vague  and 
general  idea  of  what  the  process  really  consists  in. 
An  excessive  amount  of  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  as  contrasted  with  the  quantiiy 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  a  consequent  withering  of  the 
leaves,  and  a  general  drying  up  of  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  with  consequent  chemical  changes,  resulting 
partly  in  a  hardening  of  the  tissues,  partly  in  an  altera- 
tion of  their  several  contents,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
stored  up  as  reserve  stores  for  future  use  under  altered 
circumstances  —  this  is,  roughly  speaking,  all  we 
know  about  the  consolidating  maturing  process  com- 
monly known  as  ripening  of  the  wood.  M.  Vesque's 
experimennts  were  devised  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  when  the 
amount  of  transpiration  was  varied.  Does  absorption 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  transpiration  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  ? 
It  is  not  the  extent  of  surface  merely  but  the  age  of 
the  leaf  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  younger 
leaves,  as  a  rule,  transpiring  more  freely  than  older 
ones.  As  to  the  eflect  of  temperature  M.  Vesque's 
experiments  show  that  every  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  diminishes  the  amount  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots.  A  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture promotes  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots. 
When  a  plant  is  removed  from  darkness  to  diffused 
light  the  amount  of  transpiration  does  not  immediately 
increase,  and  inversely,  when  a  plant  is  withdrawn 
from  the  action  of  the  light  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion is  not  immediately  diminished.  The  effects  of 
changes  of  temperature  may  be  explained  by  the 
expansion  or  condensation  of  gases  in  the  interior  of 
the  plant. 

We  are  informed  that  the  date  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society's  Provincial  Show 
AT  Preston  in  1S78  will  be  from  Tuesday,  July  9, 
until  Saturday,  July  13,  both  days  inclusive,  and 
that  a  commiuee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
schedule.  The  show  is  to  be  held  on  a  beauciiul  and 
well  adapted  piece  of  land,  some  35  acres  in  extent, 
belonging  to,  and  a  portion  of,  the  Preston  Nursery 
and  Pleasure  Garden  Company's  grounds,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  easy  of  access,  and  in  every  way 
calculated  to  give  confidence  of  a  successful  gathering. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in,  and  are  acquainted 
with  horticultural  matters  are  well  aware  that  this 
county,  so  engrossed  in  manutacturing  and  mercantile 
pursuits,  has  always  cherished  gardening  to  an  extent 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  numerous  and  splendid  collections  of  plants 
existant  in  the  surrounding  district  at  once  furnish  the 
material  for  a  grand  display,  and  the  spirit  always 
shown  in  horticultural  affairs  in  this  division  of  the 
kingdom  is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  expecting  its  being 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  visits  the  Society  has  made 
to  the  provinces.  We  hear  that  the  local  authorities 
are  taking  steps  that  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
secure  a  favourable  issue,  calculated  alike  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  town  and  district,  and  give  an  increased 
impetus  to  good  gardening,  in  the  way  these  summer 
shows  of  the  Society  have  so  far  done  in  the  different 
localities  they  have  been  held  in. 

In  the  last  issued  part  of  the  journal  of  the 

Linnean  Society  Mr.  Lynch  calls  attention  to  some 
very  curious  cases  of  Cladoptosis  or  Disarticula- 
tion OF  THE  Branches.  This  process,  as  is  well 
known,  occurs  in  Taxodium  distichum,  in  Thujas, 
and  sometimes  in  Oaks  and  Elms.  The  process  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  ripe  fruit — say  a 
Pear — is  separated  from  the  stalk  bearing  it,  and  by 
which  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  brought  about  Vitis 
macropus,  a  curious  fleshy-stemmed  Vine,  thus  year 
by  year  detaches  a  portion  of  the  season's  growth, 
a  small  section  only  being  permanent.  Mr.  Lynch 
gives  other  instances  of  detachment  of  the  branches 
in  Castilioa,  in  Antiaris,  and  in  Phyllanthus, 

Among  Beets  the  Egyptian  Turnip- 
rooted  variety  may  be  recommended  as  very  early 
and  of  good  flavour.     We  lately  saw  some  samples 
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of  it  at  Hardwicke,  which  fully  bore  out  Mr,  Fish's 
commeada'ion. 

The  last  part  to  hand  of  the   Wimer   Garten- 

//v///i(/ contains,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  a  history 
nf  the  Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Vienna  during  the  years  1S64  to  1S77,  preceded  by  a 
short  sketch  of  the  progress  and  work  of  the  society 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  iSayup  to  1864  The 
occasion  of  this  was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  society.  Like  our  own  society  it 
has  enjoyed  periods  of  prosperity  interrupted  by  the 
most  gloomy  and  hopeless  reverses.  More  than  once 
it  has  been  apparently  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
when  a  few  energetic  and  enlhusiastic  men  have  by 
almost  unceasing  labour  succeeded  in  resuscitating  it, 
liquidating  outstanding  debts,  and  raising  it  to  iti 
proper  level,  A  part  of  the  self-imposed  functions 
of  this  society  is  a  school  of  gardening,  but  hitherto 
want  of  funds  has  hindered  the  perfect  realisation  of 
ihe  scheme. 


ON   THE    SEDUM3    OF   THE 
RUPESTRE    GROUP. 

There  are  no  succulent  plants  more  common  in 
gardens  than  the  yellow-flowered  perennial  Sedums, 
withnirro.v,  turgid,  pointed  leaves,  and  none  about 
the  naming  of  which  there  is  more  confusion.  As  I 
have  this  suTi-ner  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
rij^ht  application  of  the  various  names  which  have 
been  use^,  and  the  relitionship  to  one  another  of  the 
plar.ts  whio"!  they  denoaiinate,  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  explain  in  your  columns  my  conclusions  in 
detail.  I  have  named  all  the  specimens  at  Kew  in 
accjrdincs  with  the  nomenclature  here  followed,  and 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  miy  easily 
study  for  themselves  on  the  rockeries  in  Kew  Girdens 
authenticated  specimens  of  all  the  leading  forms  here 
described. 

I  admit  in  the  group  six  fully  distinct  species,  five 
European,  for  which,  according  to  my  interpretation 
of  the  recognised  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature,  the 
proper  namss  to  be  used  are  S.  reflexum,  rupestre, 
ocUrileu:um,  anopetalum,  and  amplexicaule,  and  one 
AmTricin  species,  S.  stenopetalum.  In  the  Ilortus 
Cit^jrtiaints  (1737)  Linna-a^  represented  this  group 
under  two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  S.  reflexum,  and 
the  o '.her  a  plant  gathered  by  DUlenius  at  Cheddar, 
which  is  fi4ur:;d  and  described  by  the  latter 
in  Hortus  EUhainensis,  p.  243,  tab.  256,  fig.  533, 
under  the  name  of  Sadum  rupestre  repens  foUis 
conpre^sis,  and  is  identical  with  whit  was 
afterwards  called  S.  pruinatum  by  Brotero,  and 
S.  elegans  by  Lejeun^.  Th^se  two  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct species,  but  in  his  Spsciis  Pi'anUni'n,  in  which 
the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  nomenclature 
of  genera  and  species  are  laid,  Linnccus  combined 
the  two  together  as  a  single  species,  for  which  he 
adopted  the  Ddlenian  name  of  rupestre.  In  his  Her- 
bariwn  the  type  specimen  is  neither  S.  reflexum  nor 
the  DiU-miai  rupestre,  but  the  very  dififerenC  South 
Earopean  S.  amplexicaule.  In  his  later  writings 
{Flora  Siis:ic\i  ani  S/'jcidS  PlaiiU/'nin,  2i  edition) 
Linnxas  deanes  t.vo  species,  which  he  calls  rupestre 
and  reflexum,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  plants  clearly,  and  the  wild  form  which  in 
the  Flora  Su^'cici  he  calls  rupestre  is  not  the  Dillenian 
rupestre.  bat  a  variety  of  reflexum.  Through  this  has 
arisea  mach  confusion  in  the  application  of  the  name 
of  rupeitre  by  later  writers,  but  although  in  doing 
this  I  am  at  variance  with  several  of  the  mo=t  highly 
esteemed  floras  written  by  Continental  authors,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  under  these 
circumstances  is  to  limit  the  name  rupestre,  as  Hud- 
son, Smi'-h,  and  English  writers  have  done,  to  the 
original  D.Uenian  plant.  The  only  other  alternative 
would  b^*  to  let  it  fall  out  of  use  altogether.  This 
premised,  I  proceed  next  to  characterise  the  six 
species  and  their  varieties. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

Leaves    without    any    wiitij    ui    the 
lower  part  ' 
Leaves    distinctly  compressed    0.1 
bjtli  face  and  back 
Leave-i    oblaaceolaie    or    lincar- 
lancejlatc 
Peuls  lance  )l.ite,  pjl«  yellow         i.  S.  OCTIROLKUCI/M. 
PcwU  linear,  bright  yellow  2.  S.  STRXorKTALUM. 

Lc^ive^  linear  3.   S.  KUl'iisTltK. 

Leivci  Mibulate 

Le.ive4   with   a    bro.id    chartaceous  )  ^    «    .„„,  „v,rAiM  1? 
wing  down  the  lower  p:»rl  f  ^-  ^-  AMl'l-EXiCAULK. 

I.  S.  ochroleucum,  Chaix,  in  Vill.   FI,  Delph.,  vol.  i., 


P-  323  {1786),  vol.  iii.,  p.  676  ;  Smith,  Prodr.  Fl.  Graec, 
p.  312;  Sempervivum  sidiformt^  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  i. , 
t.Si  (1770};  Sedum  altissimum,  Poiret,  Encyc,  vol.  iv., 
p.  634.  (1796)  :  Reich,  Ic.  Crit.  t.  285  ;  D.C.,  Plantes 
Grasses,  t.  40;  i".  luiit.xnum,  Brotero,  Phyl.,  t.  178; 
S.  fruticulosiim^  Brot.  Fl.  Lusit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206  (1804)  ; 
S.  rufescens,  Tenore,  Fl.  Nap.,  vol.  i.,  p.  248,  tab  41  ; 
S.  dioicum,  Donn,  Cat.,  edit.  hi.  (1804)  ;  S.  altum, 
Clarke  ;  S,  "Jacquini,  Haworth. — Stems  \ — \  inch  thick, 
trailing  in  the  lower  part,  the  leafy  shoots  3—4  inches 
long,  bearing  oblong  tufts  of  leaves  for  i  or  2  inches, 
leafless  below  them.  Leaves  arranged  in  spires  of  six, 
a  light  rather  glaucous  green  when  young,  when  old 
tinged  with  claret-red,  oblanceolate,  \ — i  inch  long, 
J— I  inch  broad,  acute,  both  the  back  and  face  nearly 
flat.  Flowering-stem  stouter  than  in  the  other  species, 
I  foot  or  more  long',  bearing  30—40  leaves,  which  are 
stouter  and  more  ovate  than  those  of  the  sterile  rosettes, 
the  lower  i  inch,  the  upper  \  inch  long,  all  erect. 
Cymes  dense,  i^ — 3  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  dichotomously  forked  reflexed  branches, 
the  lower  flowers  only  furnished  with  very  short  pedicels. 
Calyx  \  inch  in  diameter,  \  inch  long  ;  teeth  deltoid, 
twice  as  long  as  the  tub  3.  Expanded  corolla  above 
^  inch  across;  petals  lanceolate,  deeply  channelled, 
5  inch  long,  always  pale  yellow,  spreading  between  the 
sepals.  Stamens  little  shorter  than  the  petals  ;  filaments 
linear,  pale  yellow,  slii^htly  pubescent  ;  anthers  oblong, 
orange-yellow.  Carpels  greenish,  erect,  \  inch  long  ; 
style  half  as  long  as  the  ovary.  Parts  of  the  flower 
usually  6—3. 

This  is  spread  through  the  South  of  Europe,  from 
Portugal  to  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor.  It  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  any  of  the  other  Old  World 
kinds  by  its  flat  oblanceolate  leaves.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  synonymy,  it  has  received  eight  different  names 
under  Sedum,  the  oldest  being  that  which  I  have  used. 
Seduni  nicicmse  of  AUioni,  Fl.  Fed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  122, 
tab.  90,  fig.  I,  which  is  sometimes  referred  here,  goes 
back  to  17S5,  but  the  figure  looks  as  if  it  was  made 
up  of  a  cyme  of  S.  amplexicaule  put  on  the  top  of  a 
flower-stem  of  this  species  ;  and  I  therefore  reject  it. 
The  old  figure  of  Jacquin  is  a  very  good  one.  The 
only  variety  worth  mentioning  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  15.5".  aemlesccns,  Haworth,  in  Phil.  Mag., 
1825,  p.  174,  which  is  not  more  than  half  as  tall  as 
the  type,  with  very  glaucous  leaves. 

2.  S.  sicnopeialum,  Pursh.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  i., 
p.  324  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ber,  Am.,  vol.  i.,  p.  228  ;  Torrey 
and  Gray,  Fl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  560  ;  S.  Wats.  Hot.  40  Parall., 
p.  loi ;  S.  lanceolatum,  Torrey,  in  Ann.  Lye.  New 
York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205  ;  S.  mbcLiv itum,  Haw.  in  Phil. 
Mag.  1841,  p.  414. — Densely  tufted.  Barren  shoots 
not  more  than  i — i^  inch  long,  bearing  in  the  upper 
half  dense  rosettes  of  leaves,  which  are  about  \  inch  in 
diameter.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  under  .V  inch 
lon.ij,  -j-V  inch  broad,  -^^  inch  thick,  turgid  on  both  faces, 
glaucous.  Erect  flowering-stems  under  h  foot  high, 
clothed  with  dense  erect  small  narrow  lanceolate  leaves. 
Cymes  dense,  reaching  a  diameter  of  3—4  inches,  bear- 
ing as  many  as  4—5  dichotomous  forks,  only  the  lowest 
flowers  furnished  with  very  short  pedicels.  ( 'alyx  \  inch 
long  ;  teeih  deltoid,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  Petals 
5—6.  bright  yellow,  linear,  \—^  inch  long,  spreading 
widely  wht=n  expanded.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the 
petals.  Carpels  as  long  as  the  filaments,  narrowed 
gradually  into  a  long  slender  style  half  as  long  as  the 
ovary. 

A  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  Oregon,  Upper 
Missjuri,  and  Nevada,  ascending  to  a  height  above 
sea  level  of  SoGO— 9000  feet.  It  is  most  like  S.  re- 
flexum, from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
flattened  leaves.  It  is  rare  in  English  gardens,  and 
our  Kew  specimen  has  not  yet  flowered. 

3.  S.  rupesUe,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.,  both  editions  in 
part;  Huds.  Fl.  Angl.  rg5,  as  regirds  all  the  English 
synonyms  and  localities ;  Smith,  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  170  ; 
Engl.  Flora,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321  ;  S/m%  En^l.  Bot.  edit,  iii., 
vol.  iv,,  p.  58  ;  5.  rupcstri  repem  foliis  ccmprcssU^ 
Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.,  p.  343,  tab.  256,  fig.  333  ;  S.  viinus 
n\  rupe  S.  Vincentii,  Ray,  Synops.,  edit,  ii.,  p.j  152  ; 
S.  pruinii'.um.  Liuk,  in  Brot.  Fl.  Lusit. ,  vol  ii  ,  p.  209 
(1804);  WiUk.  and  Lange,  Prodr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  137; 
S.  el£g.ins„  Lejeunc,  Fl.  Spa,  vol.  i.,  p.  205  (i8u)  ; 
Gren.  and  Godr.  Fl.  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  626  ;  Koch,  Syn. 
Germ.,  edit,  ii,,  p.  233. — Densely  tufted.  Dark  re.l- 
brown  stems  under  \  in.  diameter,  trailing  at  the  base, 
bearing  copious  barren  leafy  branches  2—4  inches  long, 
at  the  top  of  which  the  ascending  leaves  form  a  dense 
obconical  rosette  \  to  i  inch  in  diameter,  the  lower  pirt 
of  these  branches  clothed  with  ascending  with-ired 
leaves.  Outside  leaves  of  the  rosette  linear,  \  inch  long, 
^j  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  not  more  than  \  line 
thick,  pale  glaucous  green,  only  slightly  turgid  on  both 
faces,  distinctly  cuspidate.  Flowering  stem  about  i  foot 
high,  densely  clothed  with  erect  leaves  shorter  than  those 


of  the  rosettes,  the  lowest  \  inch  long.  Cymes  dense, 
I — 2  inches  broad,  consisting  of  about  four  dichotomously 
forked  branches  ;  lower  flowers  furnished  with  pedicels 
y\j  — ^  inch  long,  upper  sessile.  Calyx  under  ^V  inch 
long ;  teeth  oblong-lanceolate,  twice  as  long  as  the 
tube.  Petals  bright  yellow,  lanceolate,  \  inch  long, 
spreading  widely  when  fully  expanded.  Stamens  bright 
yellow,  very  little  shorter  than  the  petals.  Carpels  as 
long  as  the  filaments,  the  slender  permanently  erect 
ovary  narrowed  Into  a  style  half  as  long  as  itself.  Parts 
of  the  flower  in  fives  to  sevens. 

Widely  spread  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
It  grows  wild  also  in  Belgium,  and  in  England  in  the 
Cheddar  gorge,  and  on  St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  near 
Bristol.  We  have  specimens  at  Kew  gathered  at 
Lochnaw,  in  Galloway,  by  Professor  Balfour,  but  I 
am  not  aware  whether  it  be  truly  native  in  Scotland. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  absent  from  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  further  east.  The 
English  Botany  figure,  which  is  rather  too  robust  in 
habit  and  thick  in  the  stem-leaves  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  species  as  contrasted  with  reflexum,  was  drawn 
from  a  specimen  sent  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  by  my  rela- 
tive Edward  Robson,  from  walls  at  Darlington.  The 
plant  drawn  by  Redoute  for  De  CandoUe  in  the 
Plantes  Grasses  (tab.  1 15)  as  rupestre  is  simply  typical 
reflexum.  Though  this  species  is  so  common  and 
well  known  a  thoroughly  satisfatory  plate,  with  the 
character  of  the  leaves  of  the  sterile  shoots  well 
brought  out,  is  yet  a  desideratum.  It  flowers  in  our 
London  gardens  early  in  July,  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  reflexum,  from  the  smaller  forms 
of  which  it  may  easily  berecognised  by  its  compressed 
leaves  and  very  dense  rosettes.  The  original  account 
of  the  plant  given  by  Dillenius  is  as  follows  : — 

"Quoniam  in  rupe  D.  Vincentii  prope  Brlstolium 
primum  fuit  repertum  hoc  Sedum,  ideo  hactenus  Sedum 
minus  e  rupe  D.  Vincentii  dictum  fuit.  Postea  in  Cam- 
brice  rupibus,  dictis  Hisvai?,  Lloydio  et  mihi  anno  1726, 
in  Chediderensibus  Somersete;i;  rupibus  observatum  fuit, 
quapropter  rupestre  tantum  voco  et  foliis  compressis  a 
Sedo  minore  luteo  foliis  acutis  C.B,  (cujus  varietas  tan- 
tum a  Rajo  habetur,  Sedum  minus  luteum  ramulis  re- 
flexis,  Ejusd.),  cui  proxime  accedit,  distinguo.  Porro 
folia  sunt  breviora  et  crebriora,  ad  basim  parte  aversa 
apophysi  quadam,  violDS  caninse  calycis  cemula,  donata, 
caules  autem  teneriores  sunt  et  minus  lignosi  magis  pev- 
voluti,  e  quorum  parte  inferiore  surculi  novi  in  globulos 
magis  congesti  egrediuntur."  Dillen,  Hort.  Elthnn.y 
P-  343- 

This  Cheddar  plant,  of  which  the  description  above 
given  is  drawn  up  from  living  specimens  which  I 
brought  from  the  wild  station  to  Kew  two  years  ago, 
ii  the  most  robust  form  of  the  species,  and  is  the 
variety  mijus  of  Dr.  Boswell-Syme,  as  described  in 
third  edition  of  English  Botany,  This  runs  down  by 
gradual  degrees  into  his  variety  minus,  in  which  the 
leaves  of  the  sterile  shoots  are  not  more  thin  \  inch 
long,  and  the  fljwering  stems  shorter  and  more 
slender. 

Var.  5  Forsteriinum,  Smith.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1802, 
Engl.  Flora,  vol.  ii..  p.  322  ;  S.  rupestre  subspecies 
Fosterianam,  Syme,  Engl.  Bot.,  edit.  iii..  vol.  iv.,  p.  59  ; 
S,  Forsteri,  Haworth,  Syn.  Succ,  p.  117  ;  5.  aurcum, 
Wirlgen,  Flora  Preuss.  Rheinprov.  p.  184  ;  S.  e!ei{ans 
var.  virescens,  Donck.  and  Durand,  in  Bull.  Bot.  Soc. 
Belg.  xiii.,  p.  503.— Differs  from  the  typi  by  its  bright 
green,  not  glaucous,  leaves. 

This  is  the  Montfauc)n  plant  mentioned  by  DU- 
lenius. It  grows  about  several  of  the  waterfalls  in 
North  Wales,  and  also  in  Shropshire.  Forster's 
plant,  which  was  distributed  to  many  botanists  from 
his  garden,  came  from  the  Devil's  Bridge  in  Car- 
diganshire. Wirtgen's  aureum,  which  is  undis- 
tingulshable  from  Forsterlanum,  grows  on  the  hilly 
banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz,  Ems,  and  Ehrhen- 
breitstein,  and  in  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Liege. 
I  have  not  seen  specimens  of  the  closely  allied 
S.  trei'in'iiSL-,  descrlbeil  by  Wirtgen  at  pp.  185  and 
1S6  of  his  Plora  of  the  Palatinate,  7.  G.  Baker, 
{To  be  continitjJ.) 


lottie  €mt^m\tm. 

Melon  Groviring  at  Longford  Castle. — I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  more  explicit  in  the  few  remarks 
I  hurriedly  mide  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  at 
p.  214  respecting  Melon  growing  here,  and  for  which 
shortciming  I  have  called  forth  an  interrogatory  voice 
from  Manchester  (p.  27S),  to  which  call  I  readily 
respond.  Mr.  G,  F.  Di^lymus  a^^ks  for  th-?  length  and 
breadth  of  the  sashes,  &c.  They  are  S  feet  long 
and  4  fe-'t  wide,  and  the  compartment  in  which  the 
Melons  are  growing  consists  of  four  lights,  each  light 
having  one  plant,  and  each  plant  four  fruits,  each 
crop;  hence  "four  times  four"  (sixteen  fruits)  each 
crop — I  trust  I  shall  make  myself  sufficiently  under- 
stood this  time — making  eighty  fruits  altogether,  but 
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a  few  either  way  is  of  little  consequence— all  of  which, 
a  maximis  ad  minima,  were  fit  for  the  table,  other- 
wise I  should  not  have  written  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Didymus  asks  how  about  flavour:  suffice  to  say 
that  my  noble  employer  wrote  me  last  May  to  say 
that  the  flavour  was  excellent.  I  now  send  you  a 
fruit  of  the  **  fifth  "  crop  for  your  opinion.  I  think  I 
have  answered  all  your  correspondent's  questions, 
and  I  hope  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Having  done 
so  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  refer  briefly  to 
Mr.  G.  F.  Didymus'  concluding  remarks,  when  he 
says  that  *'  irom  the  first  week  in  May  to  August  iS 
is  fifteen  weeks,  and  to  finish  five  crops  in  fifteen 
weeks  leaves  three  weeks  for  each  crop,"  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  to  flower,  set,  and  swell  and  ripen  a 
crop  of  Melons  in  twenty-one  days  (I  did  not  say  I 
had  done  so),  and  that  without  much  sun-heat,  is 
quick  work  even  in  these  fast  days.  I  think  Mr. 
Didymus  is  in  error  when  he  says  five  crops  in  fifteen 
weeks.  I  think,  if  he  refers  to  the  article  in 
question  again,  he  will  see  there,  in  very  plain 
type,  that  we  commenced  cutting  in  the  first 
week  in  May  {first  crop),  and  not,  as  Mr.  Didymus 
reads  it,  commenced  flowering  at  that  date.  Thus  Mr. 
Didymus'  five  is  converted  into  a  four.  Therefore, 
he  must  start  with  four  crops  from  the  first  week  in 
May  totheiSth  of  August,  at  which  time  I  stated  the 
plant  were  finishing  their  fifth  (say  fourth)  crop.  Now, 
I  think  Mr.  Didymus  will  find  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  "ripe"  and  ",being  ripened,"  and  con- 
sequently a  diSerence  in  his  calculations.  That  being 
so,  he  will  allow  that  he  has  given  us  credit  for  being 
faster  than  we  really  are,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
nearer  had  he  written  thirty-one  days  insteadof  twenty- 
one  days  to  flower,  set,  and  swell  and  ripen  each  crop 
of  fruit.  I  think,  in  conclusion,  I  shall  have  again  to 
refer  Mr.  Didymus  to  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 
(p.  214),  where  he  will  find  me  among  the  Melons, 
where  I  have  found  something  not  altogether  to  my 
surprise,  but  to  my  entire  satisfaction  ;  and  from  what 
Mr.  Didymus  sees  there  I  think  he  will  infer  that 
each  succeeding  crop  has  not  only  flowered  and  set, 
but  that  the  fruits  have  commenced  to  swell  before 
the  preceding  crop  has  been  cut.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  wonderful  in  this.  It  is  true  all  practical  gar- 
deners endeavour  to  procure  an  equal  and  regularly 
distributed  set  of  fruit  on  their  plants,  so  that 
all  may  swell  together ;  but,  nevertheles,  another 
good  set  can  be  secured  by  the  time  the  fruit  have 
done  swelling,  so  long  as  the  plants  are  treated  as 
they  require  to  be,  which  means  keeping  them  clean, 
a  judicious  application  of  water  (including  liquid 
manure)  to  the  roots  and  otherwise,  thinning  and 
stopping,  a  suitable  temperature,  and,  above  all,  not 
to  crop  too  heavily.  There  is  no  reason  why  — no 
matter  how  many  crops  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  plants  between  May  and  September — the  flavour 
of  the  last  should  not  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  first, 
providing  the  foliage  is  kept  clean,  and  hot-water 
pipes  at  command  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  humble 
opinion  of  H.  D.  Ward, 

Glass  Coping.— We  have  a  Peach  wall,  with  a 
due  south  aspect,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  a  wide 
glass  coping  from  which  nets  were  suspended,  the  same 
as  described  by  Mr.  Sheppard.  But  the  trees  have 
shared  the  same  cruel  fate  as  the  remaining  part  of  the 
wall  that  had  none,  so  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned, 
but  the  leaves  under  the  coping  were  not  so  badly 
blistered  ;  so  that  I  hope  we  may  next  season  derive 
some  benefit  from  the  part  so  covered,  T,  Shingles^ 
Tortivorth  Gardens, 

Primula  cortusoides. — In  a  garden  at  Brighton 
I  have  some  Primula  cortusoides  now  in  flower, 
which,  as  the  bloom  declines,  throw  up  a  stalk  from 
the  centre  with  a  new  head  of  bloom,  leaving  a  circlet 
similar  to  the  growth  of  the  Primula  japonica.  I 
mention  this  as  I  have  not  before  observed  it.  In 
case  you  may  consider  it  worthy  of  notice,  I  could 
Bend  you  a  specimen  if  desired,    W,  E,  Heaihjield. 

Turf:  |.its  Uses. — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Dalkeith,  who  spoke  so  highly  of  the  use  of 
turf  for  striking  Vine  sets  on.  He  stated  that  the 
roots  struck  into  the  turf  in  a  circle,  and  that  this 
was  the  plan  for  growing  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  as 
when  planted  out  permanently  they  continued  to 
grow  in  this  form,  instead  of  running  away  into  long 
straggling  roots.  I  have  often  weighed  this  matter, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  plan  of  great  value.  I  extended 
this  by  paving  the  whole  of  a  wooden  trough  with 
turf— forming  strata  of  rotten  dung,  sand,  and  turf  to 
a  foot  in  height.  As  the  roots  could  not  extend 
beyond  this  trough  they  in  time  exhausted  all  the 
nutriment  from  its  contents.  The  surface  turf  was 
then  taken  off,  and  the  roots  gently  lifted  with  forks, 
and  the  whole  contents  removed.  The  same  thing 
was  again  carried  out  as  before.  I  have  adopted  ano- 
ther most  important  use  of  turf,  and  this  is  the  season 
of  the  year  for  it.  Procure  some  good  thick  turf  from 
an  old  pasture,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  9  inches  square  ; 
then  with  a  broad  hoe  scrape  away  3  inches  of  soil, 


Oncidium  nubigenuin 
„     Kramerianum 
,,     Papilio  majus 
,,     luridum 
„     incurvum 
,,     truUiferum 
,,     tnquetrum 
,,     Wentworthianum 
„     tigratum 
Comparettia  coccmea 
Trichopilia  fragrans 
PolycycQis   muscifera  (a  very 
remarkable  flower,  yel- 
lowish-brown, on  up- 
ri^iht     spikes      about 
8     inches    in  length  ; 
flowers  profusely, 

and  should  be  in  every 
collection) 
Sigmatostalix  radicans  (a  very 
prettybranching  plant, 
the  flowers  very  small 
but  extremely  beauti- 
ful  when   closely  in- 
spected) 
Lycaste  Skinneri 
,,    aromatica 
,,     nigrescens 
Erassavola  acaulis 
Brassia  Gireoudiana 
Thunia  alba 
Maxillaria  venusta 
Stanhopea  Wardii 
Warscewiczella  discolor 
Mesosplnidium  sanguineum 

,,     oulianicum 
Anguloa  uniflora  grandiflora 
Aerides  roseum 
Disa  Barelli  (magnificent) 
Sobralia  macranthra 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra; 
,,     crocidipterum 
,,     Rossii 
,,     rubescens 
„    angustatum 


and  place  the  turf  grass-side  downwards  in  this  hole, 
draw  the  loose  earth  round  the  edges,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  turf  put  a  handtul  of  good  rotten  dung.  Place 
a  Strawberry  runner  on  the  dung,  you  will  then  get 
plants  equal  to  two  years  old,  and  capable  of  bearing 
fruit  equal  to  any  two-year-old  bed.  It  does  not  take 
a  long  time  to  prepare  a  thousand  plants.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  uses  of  turf  I  have  tried.  Again,  pave  the 
inside  bed  of  a  vinery  or  orchard-house  with  turf, 
placing  3  inches  of  fine,  good  mould  on  the  surface, 
then  sow  all  your  annuals  in  rows — not  too  thickly,  as 
any  seed  will  grow  if  good.  The  first  week  in  June 
cut  out  pieces  6  inches  by  6j  and  plant  out  in  the 
borders.  I  have  now  many  plots  2  feet  in  diameter 
from  these  pieces  growing  most  luxuriantly,  especially 
Mignonette.  A  month  is  gained  by  this  plan. 
Observer. 

Orchids  in  August. — The  list  shrinks  consider- 
ably for  this  month,  whose  principal  business  is  growth. 
Neverthelesss,  there  is  variety  enough  to  charm  the 
eye  of  the  florist,  and  many  are  very  beautiful. 

Cattleya  crispa 
,,     Forbesii 

,,     marginata 
„      „     Pinetli 
La^lia  elegans 

,,     Dayana 

„     crif'pa 
Dendrobium    fimbriatum  ocii 
latum 

,,     crumenatum 

,,     moschatum 

„     cumulatum 

,,     calceolus 

,,     formosum  giganteum 

,,     chrysanthum 
Saccolabium  Blnmel  majus 

„     Blvimei 
Masdevallia  nycterinia 

,,     Veiichii 

,,    peristeria 

,,     Lindeni 

,,     amabilis 

,,     octhodes 

„     myrosti^mata 

„     Wagnenana 

,,     Harryana 
Zygopetalum  maxillare 

,,     Gautierii 
Miltonia  spectabiUs 

,,     Candida 

,,     cuneata 

, ,     cereola 

,,     festiva 
Epidendrum  radiatum 

,,     cochleatum 

,,     species 

,,     vitellinum  majus 

,,     conspicuum  ■^ 

„     macrochilum 
Gongora  species 
Cypripedium  Sedeni 

„     nigrum  superbum 

,,     superbiens 

,,     niveum 
Oncidium  flexuosum 

„     Lanceanum 

Odontoglossum  angustatum  is  a  very  remarkable 
plant.  It  has  been  in  flower  for  four  months.  The 
stalk  is  9  feet  in  length,  it  throws  out  numerous 
long  branches  thickly  set  with  flowers  of  pleasing  and 
soft  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  about  i  inch  in 
diameter.  These  branches  are  still  growing  and 
throwing  out  new  flower-buds.  The  same  bulb  has 
also  lately  sent  forth  a  second  flower  stem,  already 
4  feet  in  length.  I  am  surprised  that  so  little  notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  very  beautiful  and  interesting 
Odontoglossum.  It  should  have  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. It  seems  to  be  known  to  but  few  Orchid 
growers.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  flourishes  in  the  coolest 
house.  Edward  ?F.  Cox,  Moat  Moimt^  Mill  Hill, 
N.  JKj  Aug.  31. 

Rose  Madame  de  Cambaceres. — In  reading 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish's  paragraph,  headed  the  "Roseless 
Autumn,"  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  above 
old  favourite  Rose  mentioned  in  his  few  true  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  discarded  by 
many  Rose  growers,  and  why  so  ?  Its  fragrance  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  old  Cabbage  Provence,  and  no 
other  Hybrid  Perpetual  blows  so  late  and  free.  It 
has  fine  foliage,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  Roses; 
in  fact  I  cannot  find  anything  to  take  its  place  with 
me.  I  am  cutting  scores  of  blooms  daily  from,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  few  plants,  having  a  great 
demand  for  cut  flowers,  Roses  more  especially.  I  find 
no  other  Hybrid  Perpetual  flowers  so  late  and  free  in 
autumn.  H.  Gibbons,  Folkestone, 

The  Fruit  Crops, — A  few  weeks  back  I  sent  you 
a  favourable  account  of  the  Apple  crop  at  Danes- 
bury.  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  confirming  that 
report.  We  have  got  the  very  best  crop  that  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  for  several  seasons.  They  are  clean, 
healthy,  and  good  in  every  form,  and  a  fine  crop. 
The  following  Pears  have  escaped  from  the  general 
vpreck  :— Emile  de  Heyst,  Beurr^  Ranee,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Alexandre  Lambre,  Glou  Mor9eau, 
Seckle,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Morel.  How  is  it  ac- 
counted for  ?  Can  any  one  give  the  reason  why,  out  of 
nearly  one  hundred  trees,  we  have  about  eight  or  nine 


that  have  got  a  full  crop,  while  the  others  are  more  or 
less  fruitless,  and  these  trees  are  growing  in  every 
point  of  the  compass?  A,  Parsofis^  Danesbwy, 
IVelwyn, 

The  Roseless  Autumn. — I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  read  the  article  in  last  week's  Gardeners''  Chronicle 
under  this  heading.  I  do  not  know  when  my  Roses 
have  been  finer  than  this  autumn,  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  been  even  finer  than  they  were  in  the 
summer.  Mr.  Corp,  ol  Oxford,  showed  as  fine  (if 
not  finer)  Roses  at  Taunton,  Trowbridge,  Weston, 
and  Dorchester,  as  any  seen  at  the  summer  shows. 
I  do  not  know  where  your  correspondent  lives,  but 
certainly  in  the  West  of  England  we  have  had  by  no 
means  a  Roseless  autumn.  John  R.  M.  Camm, 

**Salus"  and  the   Potato   Disease. — When  I 
saw  the  Potato  crop  lifted  at  Heckfield,  which  had 
been   twice    dressed    with    Salus,    I    remarked  that 
although  the  soil    generally  was  light  and  dry,  yet 
around  the  roots  lifted  it  was  moist  and  sticky.     The 
destruction  there  by  disease  was  truly  great,  and  yet 
all  possible  care  had  been  taken  to  ensure  success. 
Mr.   McKinlay  has   at    Beckenhara   the   lightest  and 
silkiest  soil  for  the  growth  of  Potatos  I  have  ever 
seen.      He  also  tested    Salus  with  a  portion  of  his 
samples,  using  two  14  lb.  bags  of  it.     He  found  on 
lifting  the  dressed  crops  exactly  the  same  character- 
istics as  seen  at  Heckfield — the  soil  moist  and  sticky, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the   Salus, 
more  disease  amongst  the  dressed  crops  than  in  any 
part  of  all  his  growths.     If  the  Salus  contains  ingre- 
dients that  possess  virtues  destructive  to  the  disease, 
it  contains  others  that  equally  assist  its  development, 
as  has  been  shown  in  these  two  cases.    In  any  object- 
ive opinions  that  may  be  offered  as  to  the  benefits 
derivable  from  the  use  of  Salus  I  trust  Mr.  Smith  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  look  for  entire  impartiality.     All 
Potato  growers  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to 
award  to  Mr.  Smith  all  due  and  proper  praise  if  he 
really  can    produce   a   material    that   will    hold   the 
disease  in  check.     At  present  I  see  no   evidence  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  Salus  is  in  any  way  calculated 
to  effect  that  purpose,  and  farther,  I  have  seen  enough 
to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  may  possibly  be  capable 
of  promoting  the  disease  rather  than  checking  it.    Mr. 
McKinlay  has  lifted  superb  clean  crops  from  undressed 
ground  ;  Mr.  Fenn,  who  also  used  Salus  without  deriving 
any  benefit  from  it,  has  also  done  the  same.  The  Lap- 
stone  Kidney  was  his  most  diseased  crop,  and  of  those 
dressed  specially  with  Salus  and  those  without  it,  gave 
of  good  and  bad  relatively  no  appreciable  difference. 
With  reference   to    Mr.  Smith's   particular  trials  at 
Chiswick,    to   which  he  refers  at  p.   277,  I   would 
remark  that  of  the  sorts  he  employed  in  his  experi- 
ments two  only,  Lapstone  and  York  Regent,  have 
generally  the  reputation  of  taking  the  disease  badly. 
Early  Rose  is  generally  this  year  very  good,  and  where 
it  has  escaped  the  curl  the  crop  ripened  early,  and 
was  ready  for  lifting  ere  the  great  wave  of  the  disease 
— if  I  may  so  term  it — swept  over  the  Potato  crops. 
Bresee's  Prolific  is  a  very  hard-fleshed  tuber,  and  I 
can  pronounce  it  to  be  generally  little  affected.   Striped 
Don  and  Victoria  are  both  very  robust  late-ripening 
Potatos,  as  a  rule  seldom  fit  to  lift  for  storing  until 
the  end  of  September,  and  yet  Mr.  Smith  lifts  them 
on  August  24.     All  kinds  of  Potatos  take  the  disease 
more  or  less  just  as  they  have  attained  to  a  certain 
stage  of  maturity  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  because  of 
this,  and  also  because  the  disease  generally  appears  in 
its  most  virulent  form  in  mid-season,  that  second  early 
ripening  sorts  are  as  a  rule  the  worst  hit.     If  such 
kinds  as  Dawes'  Matchless,  Red  Emperor,  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  and  Scammell's  Glory — the  latter  I  have 
found  very  diseased  this  year— had  been  tried,  perhaps 
the  results  would  have  been  different.     Mr.   Smith 
thinks  that  the  position  occupied  by  the  twice  dressed 
crops  amidst  the  fruit  trees  was  the  worst,  but  judging 
by  what  I  know  of  the  Chiswick  soil,  I  am  inclined 
to    think    in    this    case    it  was    the    best.       Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  open  garden  soil  there  is  pretty 
liberally  enriched  with  manure,  and  that  is  about  the 
worst  possible  state  of  things  for  the  production  of  a 
healthy  crop   of  Potatos.     The   spaces  between  the 
trees  are  usually  employed  for  the  growth  of  annuals 
or  other  catch  crops,  and  is  not  liberally  dressed  with 
manure ;  moreover,  the  trees  root  near  the  surface, 
and  keep  the  soil  moderately  poor.  This  is,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  the  production  of  fairly  healthy  tubers. 
Then  in  the  open  the  Potato  crops  were  more  than 
once  much  cut  with  frost,  whilst  those  planted  in  the 
trees  were  materially  sheltered,  and  this  again  told  in 
favour  of  the  latter.     Again,  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  month  rendered  the  soil  very  moist,  and  as  in 
the  open  there  was  less  absorption  than  amidst  the 
trees,    the  tubers   and   haulm    were   naturally   more 
prone   to   the  attacks   of  the   fungus.      These   con- 
siderations deserve  much  more  weight  than  has  been 
attached  to   them.     I   can   but   add  that  the    Chis- 
wick garden  seems  unfortunately   to  have  become 
about  the  worst  possible  place  to  conduct   experi- 
ments and  trials    in  connection  with  the   Potato  ; 
and    if   Salus    is    to   receive    another    year    any- 
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thing  like  a  satisfactory  test,  it  must  be  done 
elsewhere.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  there 
was  a  good  crop  of  Potatos  at  Chiswick;  since  then 
there  has  been  general  failure.  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Fish  has  considerably  qaalifted  the  somewhat  positive 
position  that  he  took  up  with  reference  to  the  Salus 
in  the  spring.  Looking  at  the  results,  this  is  but 
natural.  Alas  !  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  fungus  and  its  mode  of  operation  in  the  Potato 
plant  but  leads  me  to  the  conviction  that  it  is,  as 
influenced  by  external  applications,  practically  inde- 
structible. A,  Dean. 

The  Flow  of  the  Sap. — I  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  able  paper  on  the  "  Flow  of  the  Sap,"  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  and  the  various  articles  on  this 
subject  by  other  contributors  ;  and  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  throwsome  small  light  on  this  dilTicult  question, 
I  beg  to  forward  to  you  two  sections  of  the  stem  of 
a  young  Ash  tree  {illustrated  natural  size  in  elevation 
and  section  at  A,  A,  b,  is,  fig.  62),  on  which  I 
commenced  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  long  a  tree  would  live  after  a  horizontal 
section  of  its  bark  had  been  removed.  In  the  summer 
of  1S75  I  cut  a  ring  of  bark  (about  i  inch  broad)  off 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  (c),  taking  care  not  to  allow 
the  knife  to  enter  the  wood  ;  some  time  afterwards  I 
noticed  that  the  leader  of  the  stem  was  making  little 
progress  and  that  the  young  leaves  were  not  developing 


also  be  seen  that  the  lower  end  of  these  two  new 
layers  of  wood  is  freely  below  the  top  of  the  rings  of 
bark  when  first  removed  (G,  G).  From  this  it  appa- 
rently follows  that  the  sap  to  form  these  layers  of 
wood  must  have  descended.  I  refrain  from  making 
any  definite  assertion  as  to  what  the  true  course  of 
the  flow  of  the  sap  may  be ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  sap  ascends  both  by  the  internal  vascular 
portion  of  the  stem  and  by  the  bark,  and  on  reaching 
the  leaves  receives  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  descends  on  the  outside  of  previous 
year's  growth  of  wood,  forming  a  layer  of  cambium 
and  new  bark  cells.  This  idea  may  be  erroneous,  but 
in  the  (Co  rae)  absence  of  anything  more  probable, 
one  can  ask  to  be  excused  for  entertaining  it  till  a 
more  conclusive  proof  than  that  of  Mr.  JNIurray's  he 
given  that  it  is  untenable.  Allow  me  to  say  that  the 
above  is  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  mere  controversy — 
if  it  add  anything  to  the  furthering  of  a  true 
knowledge  being  got  on  this  extremely  interesting 
subject,  my  object  will  be  gained.  A. 

The  Prairie  Rose.— Rosa  setigera,  or  the  Prairie 
Rose,  a  native  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States,  is 
one  of  our  most  ornamental  midsummer  hardy  plants. 
The  blooms  are  single,  deep  rose,  and  produced  in 
dense  corymbs  along  the  arching  and  climbing  stems, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  flowers  in  bouquet-fashion  termi- 
nating each  branchlet.     These  Prairie  Roses  are  pro- 


your  columns,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this 
plant  has  been  used  and  claimed  from  a  very  early 
date  by  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  as  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  their  followers  and  clan.  The  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  as  Earl  and  chief  of  the  clan,  still 
retains  it,  and,  although  the  old  feudal  times  have 
passed  away,  every  Sutherland  Volunteer  still  wears  a 
sprig  of  Butcher's  Broom  on  the  bonnet  as  part  of  the 
uniform  on  review  and  field  days.  This  plant  is  well 
suited  for  such  a  purpose  from  its  erect  prickly  habit, 
and  it  also  retains  its  green  colour  for  a  long  time 
after  being  cut.  Some  very  old  plants,  still  full  of 
vigour,  grow  in  the  old  part  of  the  gardens  here. 
They  have  no  doubt  provided  many  a  badge  in  more 
troublous  times  than  the  present.  They  still  furnish 
an  annual  supply  of  about  500  pieces  for  the  Volunteers. 
During  the  period  the  Highlanders  were  divided  into 
clans  or  tribes,  considerable  importance  was  attached 
to  these  badges  or  crests.  Logan,  in  his  work,  The 
Scottish  Gael,  says,  "  The  painted  shields,  the  crests 
or  badges  worn  on  the  head,  the  standards  and  strictly- 
regulated  patterns  of  their  garments,  were  the  insignia 
by  which  the  Celtic  warrior  was  distinguished  and  his 
tribe  recognised."  He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  plants 
worn  as  badges  or  crests  by  the  Scottish  clans,  and 
states  that  *' For  carrying  these  marks  of  distinction 
after  1745,  some  Erasers  and  Mackenzies  were 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  Disarming  Act."  The 
use  of  plants  or  flowers  as  badges  was  not  confined  to 


Fig.  62. — EFFECT  OF  GIRDLING  TREES. 


as  quickly  as  those  on  the  adjoining  tree?,  thus 
showing  that  part  of  their  nourishing  elements  had 
been  interfered  with  or  intercepted.  For  about  two 
months  the  tree  continued  to  grow  very  slowly,  and  a 
second  ring  of  bark  (about  I  ^  inch  broad)  was  removed 
from  the  stem  about  20  inches  above  the  other  ring 
(d)  j  this  had  the  effect  of  still  further  hindering  the 
growth.  The  length  of  the  leader  formed  in  the 
year  (1S74)  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  rings  of 
bark  was  28  inches,  in  1S75  (year  of  removal  o(  bark) 
it  was  8  inches,  while  in  1876  it  only  grew  4  inches. 
Unfortunately  for  the  object  which  I  had  in  view, 
the  cutting  of  the  Ash  in  the  winter  of  1S76  was 
rendered  necessary,  as  several  large  trees  close  by 
were  being  felled.  However,  from  the  foregoing  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  part  (of  no  inconsiderable  amount) 
of  the  sap  ascends  by  the  bark.  Having  preserved 
the  tree  as  a  specimen,  and  on  seeing  Mr.  Murray's 
new  proposition  as  to  the  flow  of  the  sap,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  some  information  regarding  this  matter 
might  be  got  by  sawing  the  stem  up  the  centre,  and 
examining  the  sections :  from  these  it  will  be  observed 
that  no  growth  took  place  upwards  from  the  bottom 
of  either  ring,  and  that  the  bark  from  the  bottom  of 
these  rings  downwards  to  the  next  lateral  branches  is 
quite  dead  (e,  e)  ;  showing  that  no  sap  can  ascend 
in  the  bark  without  the  pumping  action  of  the  leaves. 
Now  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  sap  must 
descend  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  layers  of 
new  wood  (one  for  each  year,  1875  and  1876)  above 
the  top  of  the  rings  (f,  F),  while  there  are  no  new 
ones  in  the  stem  below  the  lower  ring  ;  and  it  will 


fuse  bloomers,  bright  and  pretty,  and  coming  into 
perfection  as  they  do  all  through  July,  some  weeks 
after  our  garden  Roses  are  past,  are  quite  desirable. 
They  are,  too,  hardy,  and  no  matter  whether  isolated 
or  cramped  up  with  other  shrubs  and  Vines,  pro- 
viding they  get  sun  and  a  rich  soil  they  are  quite  at 
home.    IViliiam  Falconer^  Aia^usl  22. 

The  Potato  Crops.  — T  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who 
is  to  blame  or  who  will  forgive  your  correspondent 
for  the  report  you  published  a  few  weeks  ago  respect- 
ing the  Potato  crop.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  to 
send  in  another  report,  it  would  be  a  very  different 
one,  for  long  before  your  paper  reached  the  hands  of 
your  subscribers  the  Peronospora  or  blight  had  made 
its  appearance  in  the  most  violent  form.  In  the 
whole  of  my  experience  I  never  saw  it  come  on  so 
rapid — it  is  positively  distressing  I  The  cottage 
gardens  and  fields  are  all  alike ;  in  this  place  our 
crops  are  simply  rotten  I  And  the  weather  continues 
as  bad  as  it  can  be.  I  expect  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
save  one  half  enough  for  the  winter  supply.  A. 
Parsons,  Danesbury^  Welwyn. 

Pittosporum  Tobira.  —  This  evergreen  tree, 
from  New  Zealand,  has  proved  hardy  here  during  the 
two  last  winters  (out*of-doors).  (?,,  Balh.  [It  is 
quite  hardy  on  the  south  coast,  where  it  flowers 
well.  Eds.] 

Butcher's  Broom  as  a  Badge  or  Crest.— While 
the  Butcher's  Broom  is  being  under  consideration  in 


Scotland.  The  Wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  English  history,  D.  J/., 
Dunrobin, 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Sept.  4.— As  usual  at  this 
season,  the  meeting  to-day  was  a  small  one,  and  thinly 
attended. 

Floral  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  showed  a  dozen 
bunches  of  cut  blooms  and  half-a-dozen  flowering 
plants  of  his  new  striped  Pelargonium  New  Life,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  it  as  a  decorative 
plant  Mr.  Cannell  also  sent  a  fine  stand  of  Cocks- 
combs ;  also  cut  blooms  of  several  new  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, including  Mr.  Jean  Sisley's  valuable  new 
break  Dr.  Denny,  the  pips  of  which  are  of  a  bright 
magenta  colour,  with  a  blotch  of  orange  on  the  two 
lower  petals,  and  which,  though  not  shown  nearlysofine 
as  at  Chiswick  the  other  day,  was  Highly  Commended 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  showed  a  cut 
panicle  of  flowers  of  that  fine  hardy  plant  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  and  also  cut  spikes  of  the 
beautiful  blue  Lobelia  syphyllitica,  an  old  hardy 
herbaceous  plant,  which  does  equally  well,  if  not 
better,  on  a  bog  as  in  the  open  border.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  Hydrangea  really  but  Httlc  is  known  at 
present,  but  after  seeing  it  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery 
one  cannot  do  otherwise  than  strongly  recommend  it. 
Mr.  Parker  has  130  plants  in  a  row,  each  of  which  is 
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about  18  inches  thigh,  and  bears  from  two  to  three 
glorious  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
the  common  Lilac,  and  a  most  valuable  plant  for  a 
row  or  for  mixing  (see  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  1875, 
p.  652,  fig.  135).  Mr.  Craike,  The  Gardens,  Sand 
Hall,  Howden,  Yorkshire,  sent  a  specimen  of  a  Coleus 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Scholefield,  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  variety  sent  out  some  time 
a"o  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  as  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh.  From  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  came 
some  immense  and  very  perfect  flowers  of  the  African 
Marigold.  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  showed  some 
cut  blooms  of  some  brightly  coloured  hybrid  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  named  Nemesis,  St.  George,  and 
Gem.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  sent  a  close,  upright- 
growing  form  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  named  com- 
pacta;and  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Wimbledon  House,  S.W., 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  finespecimen  of  the  distinct 
Oncidium  Lanceanum.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  showed 
a  fasciated  flower-stem  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
and  from  Mr.  I.  Stokes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Charles  Crosland, 
Crosland  Lodge,  Huddersfield,  came  cut  flowers  of 
two  seedling  Lapagerias,  the  one  being  of  fine  size 
and  ofanice  moltied  shade  of  crimson,  and  the  other 
pink  flushed  with  crimson.  The  last  named  is  the 
greatest  novelty,  and  may  prove  a  useful  acquisition. 
Mr.  Kmghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  showed 
cut  flowers  of  the  fine  old  Tropseolum  speciosum, 
a  plant  which  grows  like  a  weed  in  Scotland,  but 
which  is  difficult  to  grow  in  the  South  ;  but  Mr.  King- 
horn  has  succeeded  in  flowering  it  very  freely  this 
season.  From  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Edge  Lane,  Edmon- 
ton, came  a  nice  stand  of  Dahlias,  and  a  similar  one 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Rawlings,  of  Romford.  Mr. 
Turner  also  sent  a  few  new  Dahlias,  as  well  as  cut 
Blooms  of  the  distinct  new  Petunia,  Mount  Beauty. 
Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury,  also  sent  a  fine  lot 
of  Dahlias,  and  was  awarded  First-class  Certi- 
ficates for  the  following  varieties,  all  of  his  own 
raising  ;— Louisa  Neate,  a  finely  formed  flower,  pale 
pink  with  a  white  centre ;  Charles  Wyatt,  a  fine 
fancy  variety,  deep  pink,  striped  and  blotched  with 
crimson  ;  Bessie  Ford,  rich  pink,  shaded  with  rose  ; 
Henry  Bond,  a  large  bright  rose  flower  ;  and  The 
Countess,  white  flashed  with  crimson,  and  a  dark 
centre.  Messrs  James  Veitch  &  Sons  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  a  fine  display  of  Seedling  Begonias 
raised  from  the  open  ground,  and  which  further  went 
to  show  the  value  of  these  attractive  plants  for  bed- 
ding out.  From  the  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
came  a  choice  assortment  of  Asters,  of  which  a  most 
interesting  trial  has  been  carried  out  this  season. 

Fruit  Committee.— J.  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley 
P.irk,  Stamford,  sent  examples  of  five  Kashgar  Melons 
named  Bliiiki  Kitchgar,  Lobiani,  Na-Sliakar,  An- 
habat,  and  Yori  Kand.  The  first  four  are  all  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  with  darker  longitudinal  bands  of  green, 
and  very  bid  in  quality.  The  best  of  all  was  Yori 
Kind,  an  oval-shaped,  white-flastied  variety  ;  but  bad 
indeed  was  tlie  best.  Several  new  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  came  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  & 
Sons,  Sav/bridgeworth,  but  they  were  not  in  good 
condition  for  judging.  Good  ripe  fruits  of  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Summer  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  Pears,  all  grown  on  pot  trees, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitburn, 
Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford  ;  and  from  the  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick  came  an  interesting  collection, 
comprising  samples  of  thirty  varieties  of  Tomatos. 


Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion :  Carlisle, Seftemlierd, — \By Special  Telegram.^  — 
The  entrance  tent  is  reached  by  a  covered  way,  and  is 
200  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  is  thinly  filled  with 
excellent  specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
florists'  flowers,  and  subjects  of  a  miscellaneous 
description.  At  the  end  is  a  central  marquee  100  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  large  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants 
in  the  centre,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Little  & 
Ballantyne  of  this  city,  and  smaller  groups  radi- 
ating from  it  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  from  various 
other  sources,  together  with  an  outer  staging 
filled  with  small  plants  of  various  kinds  from 
Messrs,  Barron  &  Son,  of  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Bor- 
rowash,  Clark  Bros.  &  Co  ,  and  Thos.  Armstrong, 
of  Carlisle.  From  this  circular  marquee  three  other 
long  tents  are  reached.  The  first  one  on  the  left  is 
about  80  feet  long,  and  contains  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  florists'  flowers,  cut  Roses,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Dahlias,  &c.,  together  with  several  meritorious 
exhibits  of  skeleton  leaves,  flowers,  and  seed- 
vessels.  Next  comes  the  fruit  tent— the  most 
disappointing  part  of  the  whole,  but  still  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  to  the  non-professional 
visitor.  Then  follows  a  tent  300  feet  long  by 
40  feet  wide,  with  two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  running 
all  round,  and  most  efficiently  heated,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  by  one  of  Hartley  &  Sugden's  (Halifax) 
patent  Climax  boilers,  which  was  highly  commended 
by  the  judges.  The  piping  was  fixed  by  Mr. 
Corbett,  of  Corporation  Road,  Carlisle,  and  the 
work  does  him  credit.     This  tent  holds  the  most 


valuable  lot  of  subjects  on  the  ground,  including 
magnificent  groups  of  new  and  rare  plants  from 
Messrs,  Veitch,  B.  S,  Williams  ;  Ireland  &  Thom- 
son, Craigleith  Nursery,  Edinburgh  j  J.  &  E.  Thyne, 
Glasgow;  Dickson  &  Co.,  Chester;  and  several 
others. 

In  another  part  of  the  show-ground,  or  we  should 
say  swamp,  a  long  tent  is  devoted  to  vegetables,  not 
many  of  them,  nor  particularly  good  in  quality  ; 
and  another  to  dinner-table  decorations,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  are  above  the  usual  run  of  such  dis- 
plays, and  really  good.  These  are  the  whole  of  the 
tents — a  grand  lot  of  canvas'  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
all  put  up  by  Unite,  of  Paddington,  and  lighted  with 
gas  by  the  city  authorities. 

Fruit. 
The  judges  commenced  their  labours,  as  usual  at 
these  northern  shows,  at  6  a.m.,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  grounds,  at  7  A  m.,  their  work  was  nearly 
over.  We  found  that  in  the  first  class,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  sixteen  sorts  of  fruit,  containing  not  more  than 
four  sorts  of  Grapes,  two  of  Pines,  and  two  of 
Melons,  Mr.  Johnstone,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  was  just  beaten 
by  Mr,  Coleman,  gr,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  who  took  the 
£10  offered  as  a  1st  prize  with  splendidly  finished 
samples,  not  over  large,  of  Madresfield  Court,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Morocco 
Grapes  ;  good  Jargonelle  Pears,  Morellos,  Belle- 
garde  and  Crimson  Galande  Peaches,  Golden  Gem, 
Eastnor  Castle  and  Qaeen  Emma  Melons,  Biown 
Turkey  Figs,  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Elruge 
Nectarines,  Diamond  Plums,  Smooth  Cayenne  and 
Jamaica  Pines,  all  of  exceedingly  good  quality. 
Mr.  Johnstone  has  by  far  the  best  Grapes,  large 
bunches  well  filled  out  with  good-sized,  well  coloured 
and  perfectly  finished  berries.  His  varieties  are 
Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  Barbarossa,  good  Queen  and  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Melons, 
and  Figs,  but  very  little  behind  Mr.  Coleman's  in 
quality.  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Alnwick,  is  3d,  his  most  noteworthy  exhibits 
being  a  fine  dish  of  Trebbiano  Grapes  and  a  nice 
bunch  of  Bananas.  These  are  the  only  competitors. 
In  the  most  important  class,  which  was  for  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  sorts,  Pines  excluded,  there  was  a  much 
better  competition,  and  the  highest  prize,  £\^,  So^s 
to  Mr.  Wallis,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Thomson  ;  and  the  2d 
to  Mr.  McKelvie,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh, 
Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar.  The  first-named  has 
Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  all  fairly  good  ; 
while  Mr,  McKelvie  has  superior  samples  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Prince,  the  latter 
shown  under  the  name  of  Southend  Black. 
Mr,  W,  B.  Upjohn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  Ellesmere, 
Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  comes  in  3d,  and  the  gr. 
to  J.  Whyte  Melville,  E'q  ,  Mount  Melville,  St. 
Andrews,  4th — the  latter  having,  amongst  others,  the 
best  sample  we  have  seen  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
Grape,  which,  like  Golden  Champion,  is  by  no  means 
plentiful  here. 

The  class  for  ten  sorts,  Grapes  and  Pines  excluded, 
is  a  poor  one,  Mr,  Shand,  gr,  to  the  Eirl  of  Lons- 
dale, Lowther,  is  1st,  and  Mr,  H.  Graham,  gr.  to 
J.  Allan,  Esq.,  Craigieburn,  Moffat,  is  2d. 

Pines  are  a  very  poor  show.  The  best  Queens  come 
from  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.,  Alnwick  Castle,  and  from  Mr. 
Sandford,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Bective,  Underley  Hall. 
Of  collections  ot  eight  varieties  of  Grapes  there 
are  only  three  exhibits,  and  the  first  two  prizes 
go,  in  the  order  named,  to  Mr,  G.  Reed,  gr, 
to  A,  H,  Moncur,  Esq.,  Rockfield,  Dundee,  and  to 
Messrs,  H,  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead.  The  first- 
named  has  a  large  and  beautifully  shaped  bunch  of 
Barbarossa  as  his  centre  of  attraction,  and  smaller  but 
certainly  good  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady 
Downes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat  and  Gros  Colman,  the  latter 
especially  being  fine  in  berry,  but  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark  in  colour,  Messrs,  Lane's  Grapes  are  very 
good,  but  not  in  their  usual  style. 

There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  collections  of  four 
varieties  of  Grapes,  but  they  are  mostly  unripe,  and 
as  a  rule  bad.  The  1st  prize  is  easily  won  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Hammond,  gr.  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton 
Hall,  with  clean  and  well  finished  samples  ;  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Eastnor  Castle,  is  2d  ;  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Mackie,ErnespieHouse,  Castle  Douglas,  3d  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Curror,  gr.  to  J,  Douglas,  Esq. ,  Eskbank,  Edinburgh, 
4th.  There  are  twelve  lots  of  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  but  they  are  mostly  bad.  Mr,  Coleman 
is  ist,  and  Mr.  Upjohn  2d,  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  are 
1st  for  a  pair  of  bunches  of  Muscat  ;  and  Mr.  D. 
Eraser,  Stobo  Castle,  2d  for  two  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  good  samples  in  all  respects  but  colour.  The 
best  Lady  Downe's  come  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
whose  Black  Alicantes  are  also  very  perfect  in  berry, 
colour,  and  finish.  Mrs.  Pince  is  represented  by  a 
brace  of  fine  bunches,  about  3  lb.  weight,  only  want- 
ing in  colour  to  make  them  perfect.  The  class  for  two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  a  particularly 


good  one.  Mr.  McKelvie,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, is  1st,  with  a  grand  sample  ;  2d,  Mr.  A.  Fer- 
guson, gr.  to  B.  Shawley,  Esq.,  Cavick  Hall.  Selby  ; 
and  31,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  best  shown  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Thomson  cS:  Son,  Clovenfords  ;  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  by  Mr.  J.  Curror.  In  the  last  class,  that 
for  any  other  white  Grape,  Pearson's  Golden  Qaeen 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Anderson,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  Oxenford  Castle.  The  heaviest  bunch  ol  the 
black  Grapes  is  one  of  Alicante,  weighing  6  lb.  13  oz. ; 
and  the  heaviest  v/hite,  one  of  Syrian,  weighing 
9  lb.  3  oz.  ;  both  being  shown  by  Mr.  Dixon,  gr.  to 
J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Arkleton.  The  1st  prize  for  one 
bunch,  finest  bloom,  not  less  than  I  lb.  weight,  comes 
from  Mr.  Lees,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Hillsborough  Castle,  Co.  Down,  the  sort  being 
called  Cooper's  Late  Black,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Plums  are  not 
particularly  good  classes,  and  were  it  not  for  large 
and  admirable  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  sent 
by  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  the  Queen  at  Frogmore,  and  by 
Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carington,  the  display  in  those 
departments  would  have  been  equally  poor.  The  1st 
prizes  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  given 
by  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  of  Arkleton,  is  won  by  Mr, 
Sandford,  gr,  to  the  Earl  of  Bective.  It  is  a  fairly 
good  class,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  As 
a  rule,  the  hardy  fruits  are  all  poor,  and,  therefore, 
the  amateur  classes  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  fruits  of  Continental 
growth  there  is  only  one  exhibitor,  M.  Adolphe 
d'Haene,  of  Ghent,  who  sends  a  selection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  and  takes  a  1st  prize.  This  is  the  extent  of 
the  international  character  of  the  show.  Amongst 
miscellaneous  subjects  must  be  mentioned  a  meri- 
torious lot  of  Citrons,  &c.,  from  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gr,  to 
C,  R.  Mansel  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam  Park,  Glamor- 
ganshire, 

Plants. 

In  this  department  there  is  a  good  display,  but 
the  subjects  sent  in  are  rather  thinly  spread  out, 
and  do  not  strike  us,  as  a  whole,  as  being 
so  good  as  at  previous  shows  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  ist  prize  of  ^20  for  twenty  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  is  well  won  by  W.  Troughton, 
manager  to  the  Nursery  and  Pleasure  Gardens  Com- 
pany at  Preston,  who  stages  a  handsome  specimen  of 
Lapageria  rosea,  fine  examples  of  Cycas  revoluta, 
Phcenocoma  prolifera,  Croton  Weismanni,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  fine  tallspecimens  of  Alsophilaaustralis, 
DIcksonia  antarctica,  D.  squarrosa,  Dion  edule,  and 
Cycas  circinalis.  For  twelve  new  plants  not  yet  in 
commerce  Mr.  Bull  is  Ist  with  Alocasia  Johnston!, 
Bowenia  spectabilis  serrulata,  Croton  triumphans, 
Aralia  splendidissima,  Dieffenbachia  Shuttleworthii, 
DracKUa  Goldieana,  Curmeria  marmorata,  Martinezia 
Roezlii,  Croton  formosus,  Aralia  ornata,  Diftenbachia 
regina,  and  Zamia  princeps ;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams comes  in  2i  with  very  good  specimens  of 
Cibotium  nigrescens,  a  striking  new  Tree  Fern  ; 
Nepenthes  phyllamphora  variegata,  Aralia  nobilis, 
Dracienas  Bausei  and  Scottii,  Croton  Prince  of  Wales, 
&c. ;  Messrs,  J,  &  R,  Thyne,  of  Glasgow,  are  3d, 
with  large  specimens  of  Calamus  Goldieanus,  Hech- 
tia  Maclellani,  Dieffenbachia  Thynei,  and  Aralia 
neo-caledonica,  Mr.  Bull's  cups  were  won  by  J.  M. 
Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston  ;  Mr.  J. 
Hammond,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Lawson  :  and  by  Mr.  J, 
Mclntyre,  gr.  to  A.  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Lisburn,  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Shuttleworth's  are  a  grand  lot  of  new  plants, 
including  Plectocoma  Andersoni,  EncephalartOi 
villosus  ampliatus,  Sadleria  cyatheoides,  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  a  finely  bloomed  plant,  Crotons  Disraeli 
and  majesticus,  Bertolonia  superbissima,  Lomaria 
Dalgairnsiffi,  and  Macrozamia  plumosa,  &c.  Mr. 
Shuitleworth  also  sends  the  best  dozen  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  plants,  including  magnificent 
specimens  of  Gleichenia  dicarpa,  6  feet  high  and  the 
same  through,  Phormium  Colensoi  variegatum  almost 
as  large,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Dipladenia  insignis,  all 
large  and  profusely  bloomed,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
plantof  Lapageriarosea,well  flowered.  Mr. Todd, gr. to 
A.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Rawchffe,  Langside,  is  2d.  The 
best  six  come  from  J.  Hammond,  Sir  W.  Lawson 's 
gardener,  and  the  same  exhibitor  is  also  to  the  front 
with  half  a  dozen  fine-foliage  plants.  Of  dinner- 
table  plants  the  display  is  excellent,  the  entries  being 
numerous,  and  the  plants  staged  thoroughly  good  for 
the  work  intended.  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Preston, 
comes  in  1st ;  Mr.  Todd,  2d.  For  a  dozen  new 
plants  for  the  same  purpose,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne 
are  well  1st,  and  Messrs,  Clark  Brothers  &  Co., 
Carlisle,  2d.  Of  the  other  plants  shown  in  lots  we 
need  only  say  that  they  are  of  fair  average  quality, 
and  call  for  no  comment  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Liliums,  which  are  specially  well  shown  by  Mr.  Shand, 
gr.  at  Lowther  Castle. 

The  Table  Decorations  are  prime  features  in  the 
display  and  a  source  of  much  local  interest.  There 
are  eleven  competitors,  and  for  a  wonder  not  a  par- 
ticularly bad  example  amongst  them.  The  1st  prize,  a 
cup,  value  £1^,  given  by  Lady  Musgrave,  Eden  Hall, 
Penrith,  was  deservedly  awarded  by  the  lady  judges 
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to  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  put  up  one 
of  the  lightest  and  prettiest  tables  we  have  seen. 
Everythini^  used  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  design 
is  put  together  very  thinly  and  with  good  taste.  From 
the  light  and  elegant  the  ladies  jumped  to  the  severely 
heavy,  in  giving  the  2d  prize  to  Mr,  Shand,  gr., 
Lowther  Castle,  whose  table,  though  neatly  arranged, 
is  mu::h  too  heavy  and  contains  too  much  colour. 
The  3d  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Lewin,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Buchanan,  Drumoellier. 

Cut  flowers  are  not  shown  to  anything  like  the 
extent  we  expected,  and  include  nothing  out  of  the 
common  order. 

CoN'iFFRous  Plants  are  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barron  &  Son,  Etvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash ; 
Dickson  &  Tarnbull,  Perth  ;  and  Little  &  Ballan- 
tyne,  Carlisle,  who  take  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  class  for  fifteen  specimens  Messrs. 
Barron  iS:  Son  have  splendid  examples  of  Abies  Alco- 
quiana,  A.  Parryana,  Piceas  magnifica,  Nordman- 
niana,  Parsonsiana,  and  bracteata  ;  Retinospora  plu* 
mosa  aurea,  R.  filifera,  and  R.  obtusa  compacta  ; 
Arthrotaxis  sela^inoides,  Biota  elegantissima,  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana  lutea  and  erecta  viridis,  Thujopsis  dola- 
brata  variegata,  &c.  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son  are  also 
1st  for  six  hardy  Conifers  not  yet  introduced  into  com- 
merce, with  Podocarpusalpina,  Wellingtonia  glgantea 
lutea,  Retinospora  tetragona  aurea,  Picea  concolor, 
Retinospora  pisifera  aurea,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
elegantissima.  The  1st  prize  for  a  new  hardy  Conifer 
of  real  merit  i5  won  by  Messrp.  Little  &  Ballantyne. 
with  their  very  handsome  Wellingtonia  gigantea  pen- 
dula  vera,  a  very  distinct  plant,  to  be  sent  out  this 
autumn. 

Of  the  display  of  Vegetables  we  can  only  say 
that  it,  too,  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  the  number  shown 
being  under  the  usual  autumn  quantity,  and  certainly 
inferior  to  the  Northern  standard  of  excellence,  and  to 
the  Southern  too  for  that  matter.  Mr.  Sandford,  gr. , 
Underley  Hall,  sends  the  best  collection  of  twenty 
sorts,  and  Mr.  Ntchol,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Cory,  Esq., 
Botcherby,  comes  in  2d.  Iii  the  class  for  ten  varieties 
the  competition  is  very  much  better,  and  certainly 
there  is  a  better  class  of  produce  here.  G.  Bloxholm, 
gr.  to  Sir  P.  Duncombe,  BrickiU  Manor,  Bletchley, 
is  1st  with  the  neatest  lot  of  all.  In  the  amateur's 
classes  the  samples  are  both  numerous  and  fairly 
good. 

Miscellaneous  Groups  of  plants  are  contributed 
most  liberally  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son?,  B.  S. 
Williams  ;  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries, 
Chester  ;  Ireland  &  Thomson,  Craigleith  Nursery, 
Edinburgh  ;  R.  Thyne,  Glasgow  ;  R.  P.  Kerr  & 
Sons,  Ai^jburth  Nursery  ;  and  R.  Paltinson,  Carlisle, 
all  of  whom  are  "commended"  or  "highly  com- 
mended "  by  the  judges  in  the  show  ground. 

Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne  have  a  fine  stand  for 
the  display  of  seeds,  dried  grasses,  and  cereals  and 
garden  cutlery,  for  which  a  silver  medal  is  awarded. 
Horticultural  buildings  are  shown  by  Messrs,  Boulton 
&  Paul,  of  Norwich,  and  Richardson  &  Co.,  Dar- 
lington ;  the  Hudley  Lawn  Mower  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, Ripon  ;  garden  furniture  by  Haughton  &  Thom- 
son, C;trlisle  ;  boilers  by  Hartley  &Sugden,  Halifax  ; 
summer-houses  by  H.  Inman  ;  and  wirework  by  J. 
Branhan,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool, 

The  judges  made  an  inspection  of  these,  but  the 
rain  prevented  our  learning  with  what  results.  All 
the  tents  are  efficiently  lighted  with  gas  at  night, 
and  fitted  with  patent  pneumatic  bells,  by  Cor- 
bett,  of  Carlisle.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
weather  should  have  turned  out  so  unfavourably,  as 
the  committee  have  gone  to  an  enormous  expense, 
and  the  entries  promised  a  magnificent  show. 


Basingstoke  Horticultural  :  ^«?«j/2r.— Thisis 
an  old  extiibition  resuscitated,  after  bemg  allowed  to 
lapse  for  several  years.  The  show  itself  was  very 
creditable  a  s  a  first  attempt,  and  improvements  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  plants  will  be  certain  to 
lollow.  There  were  enough  to  fill  three  spacious 
tent?,  and  a  small  one  had  to  be  improvised  to  take 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  that  was  crowded 
out  of  the  larger  tent. 

The  pnncipal  exhibitors  for  competition  were 
Wyndham  Portal,  E-q  ,  Malshanger  Park  (Mr.  N. 
Kneller,  gr, )  ;  W.  L,  Chute,  E^q,,  Basingstoke  (Mr. 
G.  Bfoomficld,  gr.)  ;  T,  Pain,  E^q.,  Basingstoke 
(Mr.  T.  Russell,  gr.)  ;  Major  Warren,  Basingstoke 
(Mr.  Osman,  gr. ) ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitton,  Laverstoke 
(Mr.  H.  McLean,  gr);  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eraser, 
Basing^loke  (Mr.  B.  Roberts,  gr.);  and  Dr.  "VVebb 
(Mr.  Penfurd,  gr. ) 

The  display  of  plants  was  not  large,  but  they  were 
on  the  whole  pretty  well  grown.  Mr.  N.  Kneller  had 
the  best  six  (oliage  plants,  consisting  of  Dracxna 
terminalis,  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  Coleus  The 
Shah,  Croton  irregularis,  Caladium  Chantinii,  and 
Cyanuphylium  mat;nificum.  The  best  six  exotic 
Ferns  came  from  K.  Bates,  Esq.  (E.  Turner,  gr.), 
nice,  well-grown,  small-sized  plants  ;  and  the  same 
exhibitor  had  a  good  and  varied  collection  of  hardy 
Ferns.  Achimenes,  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Pelargoniums, 
&c.,  were  also  shown.     In  the  amateurs'  classes  there 


was  generally  a  good  competition  with  plants,  which 
were  on  the  whole  small  in  size,  but  clean  and  nicely 
bloomed.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  a  good 
group  of  Crotons,  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Hibbert.  gr.  to  W.  B.  Beach,  Esq.,  Oakley  Hall  ; 
and  a  useful  group  came  from  Mr.  Dauncey,  gr.  to 
Branston  Slane,  Esq.,  while  a  collection  of  flowering 
plants,  useful  decorative  stuff,  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Cooper,  florist,  Basingstoke. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  came  from 
Mr.  Kneller,  as  also  did  the  best  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes, 
also  the  two  best  Melons.  In  thescjirlet-fleshed  class 
Sutton's  Hero  of  Bath  was  very. fine  in  quality. 

Vegetables  were  capitally  shown,  Mr.  Kneller 
having  the  best  collection  of  ten  distinct  varieties. 
There  was  a  handsome  special  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion of  eight  varieties  of  Potatos,  and  this  also  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Kneller,  who  had  capital  examples  of 
Late  Rose,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Blanchard,  School- 
master, Sutton's  King,  Birmingham  Blue,  Snowflake, 
and  one  other.  By  several  exhibitors  Salmon  Kidney 
was  shown  under  the  name  of  Bountiful,  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  it  has  been  distributed  under  that 
name,   [From  a  Correspondent'). 


Trowbridge  Horticultural  :  August  22. — As 
usual,  the  show  ground  was  literally  crammed  with 
visitors  towards  evening.  From  the  surrounding 
districts  they  come  into  the  town  thickly  in  the 
morning,  the  early  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  decorations  in  the  town,  soon  after 
mid-day  a  general  move  takes  place  to  the  show 
ground  adjoining  the  railway  station,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cheap  admission  commences  the  tents  speedily 
become  almost  impassable. 

It  was  said  to  have  been  the  best  show  of  fruit  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  best  ten  dishes  came  from 
Mr.  King,  gr.  to  R.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle, 
who  had  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Bellegarde  and  Barrington  Peaches,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  Melons, 
Moor  Park  Apricots,  Green  Gage  Plums,  and  Morello 
Cherries.  Mr.  Squires  had  the  best  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  as  well  as  the  best  two 
bunches  of  White  Muscat,  The  best  black  Grapes 
other  than  Hamburgh  were  Muscat  Hamburgh  from 
Mr.  J.  White,  in  excellent  condition  ;  Mr.  King  coming 
next  with  some  well  finished  examples  of  Black  Muscat. 
Dessert  Pears  were  represented  by  Jargonelle  and  the 
Windsor  Pear  ;  dessert  Apples  by  Summer  Stibbert, 
Fletcher's  (?),  Red  Quarrenden,  Red  Astrachan,  Carna- 
tion (?),  very  handsomely  striped  with  red,  a  fine 
early  variety  ;  and  Kerry  Pippin  :  culinary  Apples 
by  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Manks 
Codlin  ;  Nectarines  by  Pitmaston  Orange  and 
Elruge  ;  Peaches,  which  were  generally  very  good, 
by  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and 
Violette  Hative.  The  best  red  Plums  were  Kirke's, 
Orleans,  Magnum  Bonum,  Victoria,  and  Goliath  ; 
white  varieties  were  represented  by  Washington 
and  Green  Gage.  Apricots  were  very  good,  the  season 
considered. 

Fuchsias  are  always  the  leadingcharacteristic  among 
flowering  plants,  and  they  were  on  the  whole  ex- 
tremely well  done  this  season.  The  best  six  as  well 
as  the  best  four  came  from  Mr.  Matthews,  gr.  to  W.  B. 
Brown,  Esq*,  Trowbridge.  As  usual  the  plants  were 
large,  well  grown,  and  beautifully  flowered.  The 
group  of  six  comprised  Souvenier  de  Chiswick,  Alba 
coccinea,  a  beautiful  plant,  and  a  charming  exhibition 
variety  ;  Doel's  Favourite  ;  Marginata,  very  fine  ; 
Rose  of  Castille,  very  fine  ;  and  Marchioness  of  Bath, 
admirably  done.  The  group  of  four  comprised 
Pauline,  Rose  of  Castile,  British  Sailor,  and  Lustre. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lye,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay, 
Market  Lavington,  had  to  take  second  honours  in 
both  classes,  having  in  his  group  of  six  plants.  Queen 
Victoria,  Charming.  Hon.  ]\Irs.  Hay,  Delicata, 
Purity,  and  Doel's  Favourite  ;  and  in  his  group  of 
four  varieties  Marginata,  Scarlet  King,  Rose  of 
Castille,  and  a  fine  dark  seedling.  Mr.  E.  Hobbs,  gr. 
to  J.  Gayton,  Esq.,  Trowbridge,  was  3d  in  both 
classes.  As  usual  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  were  finely 
shown. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  foliaged 
plants,  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  but  all  the 
growers  complained  of  the  season.  Exotic  Ferns 
were  plentiful  and  generally  good,  but  mostly  of 
medium  size,  because  of  the  extent  of  the  leading 
collections,  as  many  as  eighteen  distinct  kinds  being 
required. 

Vegetables  were  largely  shown  in  all  the  classes, 
and  of  superb  quality.  The  cottagers*  tent  was  a 
show  in  itself,  so  good  were  all  the  exhibits.  Potatos 
were  particularly  numerous,  large,  clean,  and  hand- 
some. Many  old  varieties  are  known  there  under 
local  names,  but  some  of  the  cottagers'  trays  con- 
tained from  twenty  to  thirty  varieties. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  Dahlias  are  always  a 
feature,  as  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  makes  a  point 
of  exhibiting  at  Trowbridge  j  and  indeed  he  is  looked 


upon  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  exhibition.  His  stand 
of  twenty-four  varieties,  all  the  blooms  in  which  were 
remarkably  fine,  comprised  Royal  Queen,  James 
Cocker,  Flag  of  Truce,  J.  N.  Keynes,  James  Service, 
Mrs.  Stancomb,  Burgundy,  Henry  Walton,  Jno.  W. 
Lord,  Baron  Taunton,  Thomas  Godwin,  Queen  of 
York,  Vice-President,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Alexander 
Cramond,  Harriett  Tetterill,  John  Wyatt,  Mrs. 
Downie,  William  Lewis,  Hon.  S.  Herbert,  Lady  G. 
Herbert,  George  Goodhall,  and  Prince  Arthur.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  was  2d,  with 
much  smaller  flowers.  Mr.  Keynes'  stand  of  twelve 
fancies  consisted  of  Octoroon,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm, 
Richard  Dean,  Fanny  Sturt,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Henry 
Glasscock,  Samuel  Bartletf,  Miss  Lilly  Lange,  and 
seedlings.  The  best  seedling  Dahlia  of  1877  was 
Eclipse  (Keynes),  pale  primrose,  heavily  tipped  with 
orange-brown — a  flower  of  high-class  quality  ;  Charles 
Wyatt,  a  wine-purple,  ground,  fancy,  flaked  with 
crimson,  was  remarkably  fine  ;  as  near  perfection  in 
a  fancy  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Both  the  foregoing 
received  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit,  as  did  also 
Louise  Neate,  pale  apple-blossom,  a  charming  flower ; 
George  Barnes,  Henry  Bond,  Maid  of  Athens  (fancy), 
and  Cleopatra,  rich  glowing  red,  intense  in  colour. 

Messrs.  Kehvay  &  Son,  Langport,  staged  a  fine  lot 
of  Gladioli,  in  their  usual  admirable  style,  some  of 
them  seedlings  of  rare  merit,  and  to  the  following 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded ;  —  Helena, 
Vemtleius,  Crown  Prince,  Buteo,  Charmante,  very  rich 
in  colour  ;  Scepas,  and  Semile.  {From  a  Corrcsport' 
dent.)  

Reading  Horticultural  Autumn  Show : 
August  2'}) — Ic  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the 
season  has  proved  generally  unfavourable  to  plants, 
fruits,  &c.,  certain  exhibitions  have  been  unusually 
fine  notwithstanding.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
was  aftorded  at  Reading  on  the  above  date,  for,  as  a 
whole,  the  show  was  one  of  the  best  held  for  years. 
The  large  exhibition  tent  was  completely  filled,  and 
the  exhibits  were  admirably  arranged  by  Mr.  Phippen, 
the  superintendent.  The  Forbury  gardens,  too, 
which  form  an  excellent  approach  to  the  Abbey  ruins, 
in  which  the  shows  are  held,  are  now  at  their  very 
best. 

The  leading  feature  was  the  class  for  nine  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  here  Mr.  E.  Tudgey,  gr.  to 
J.  F.  Williams,  Esq,  Henwick  Grange.  Worcester,  was 
well  ahead  with  good  examples  of  Allamanda  nobilis, 
Ixora  aurantiaca,  Erica  Fairrieana,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  Erica  Ausliniana,  Statice  profusa,  and 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Lees,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Marsland,  Reading,  whose  best  examples  were 
Allamanda  Schottii,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Pentas  car- 
nea,  and  Scutellaria  Mociniana.  With  four  planis,5Mr. 
G.  Parham,  gr.  to  G.  May,  Esq.,  Reading,  was  1st, 
having  nice  examples  of  Vinca  alba,  Lantana  Le 
Grenadier,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersoni.  There  were  some  good  singlespecimens  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  and  foliaged  plants,  which  greatly 
helped  the  show.  Probably  some  of  the  best-grown 
Lycopods  ever  seen  were  furnished  by  Mr.  S.  Mor- 
timer, gr.  to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park.  The  group 
comprised  an  admirable  selection,  excellently  grown, 
viz.: — Selaglnella  ccc^ia,  Martensii,  Martensii  varie- 
gata, Kraussiana,  Kraussiana  variegata,  and  stoloni- 
(era.  The  best  group  of  nine  foliaged  plants  also 
came  from  Mr.  Tudgey,  who  had  Croton  Veitchii, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Latania  borbonica,  Stevensonia 
grandiflora,  Dracaena  Shepherdii,  Dasylirion  acro- 
trichum,  Croton  interruplu5,  Cordyline  indivisa,  and 
Pritchardia  pacifica— a  capital  lot.  The  best  group 
of  exotic  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Higgs,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Crawshay,  Reading,  and  they  formed  a  bold 
feature  at  one  end  of  the  tent. 

Variegated  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Ashby,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Fanning,  Reading,  some  of  the 
best  finished  plants  seen  this  season;  and  by  Mr. 
J,  F.  Mould.  The  ist  prize  group  of  six  bedding 
Pelargoniums,  from  Mr.  S.  ^lortimer,  were  well 
done,  and  as  they  comprised  fine  exhibition  varieties 
their  names  are  given,  viz  : — Premier,  Clipper,  Rose 
Bradwardine,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  and 
Excellent. 

Mr.  W.  Lees  was  1st  with  six  Fuchsias,  but  a  long 
way  behind  the  West  of  England  exhibition  style. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  had  some  well-grown  Ericas. 
Lilies  in  pots  were  a  good  feature,  so  were  Cocks- 
combs,   Coleus,  Balsams,  &c. 

The  groups  of  plants  for  effective  arrangement  were 
well  set  up  on  this  occasion  ;  Mr.  G.  Parham  was  1st. 
This  is  a  favourite  feature  of  the  Reading  people, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  freely  criticised. 
Of  cut  flowers  Messrs.  Ptiippen  &  Robinson  set  up 
a  capital  stand  of  twenty-four  bunches,  which  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  bouquets  of  previous  years. 
This  stand  included  some  goud  hardy  things,  the 
pretty  Physostegia  imbricata  being  very  attractive. 
Mr.  Tudgey  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers,  and  all  the  exhibits  in  this  class 
were  highly  meritorious.  The  best  twenty-four 
Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  Jackson,  nurseryman,  Kidder- 
minster.    The  best  twenty-four  Roses  came  from  Mr, 
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Corp,  Oxford,  very  fresh  and  nice.  Gladioli  and 
Asters  were  well  shown.  Table  decorations  both  of 
garden  flowers  and  of  wild  flowers  were  very  good, 
in  the  one  class  Miss  Phippen  was  1st,  in  the  other 
Mrs.  Adwarn.  Messrs.  Phippen  &  Robinson  had  a 
charming  bridal  bouquet,  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
any  other ;  and  the  basket  of  sweet  scented  flowers 
arranged  by  Miss  Phippen  was  an  excellent  perform- 
ance. 

The  blue  riband  of  the  fruit  prizes  was  the  handsome 
silver  cup  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son,  for  the  best 
collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit ;  and  there  having 
been  three  good  money  prizes  also,  a  good  competition 
ensued.  The  best  came  from  Mr,  C,  Howe,  gr.  to 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart.,  Benham  Park,  who  had  a 
fine  lot,  including  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Muscat 
Grapes,  Pine,  Melon,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and 
Figs.  Mr.  Austen  had  some  remarkably  fine  Noblesse 
Peaches,  and  a  collection  only  just  second  in  point 
of  merit.  The  best  collection  of  four  dishes  came 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Higgs,  Caversham  Park,  who  had 
black  and  white  Grapes,  Melon,  very  fine  Barrington 
Peaches,  capital  Moor  Park  Apricots,  and  Elruge 
Nectarines.  The  best  four  dishes  of  fruit  grown  in 
the  open  air  came  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Bellis,  gr.  to  Major 
Thoyts,  Sulhampstead  House,  Reading. 

The  show  of  Grapes  was  both  extensive  and  excel- 
lent. The  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  from 
Mr.  J.  Ashby,  gr.  to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  were 
perfect  examples  of  high-class  culture.  In  the  class 
for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  other  than 
Hamburghs,  Mr.  Atkins  was  to  the  fore  with  some 
superb  examples  of  Madresfield  Court.  In  the 
class  for  three  bunches  of  white  Muscats,  Mr.  P. 
Feist  was  1st,  with  well  finished  bunches.  With  any 
other  variety  of  white  Grape  Mr.  J,  Wells,  gr,  to 
R.  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Winkfield,  had  some  very  fine 
examples  of  Buckland  Sweet-water.  Peaches  were 
numerous  and  fine  ;  the  best  dish  was  Barrington, 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Higgs,  and  wonderful  fruits  they 
were.  Nectarines  were  good,  so  were  Apricots, 
and  Melons  were  in  plenty.  The  best  three  dishes  of 
Plums  came  from  Mr.  A.  Bridgeman,  gr.  to  T.  S. 
Cocks,  Esq.,  Marlow,  and  consisted  of  Washing- 
ton, Kirke's,  and  Green  Gage.  Apples  were  plen- 
tiful and  good.  Vegetables  were  numerous  and 
very  good,  but  space  will  not  admit  of  particulars 
being  furnished.    {From  a  Correspondent.') 


Henley-on-Thames  Horticultural :  August  29. 
— The  annual  show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  a  show  of  poultry,  &c.,  on  a  meadow 
adjoining  the  town.  As  usual  at  this  place,  there  was 
a  good  display  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  also 
Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  foliaged  plants.  For  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  C.  Lane, 
Esq.,  was  1st,  2d  honours  going  to  Mr.  Good,  gr.  to 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  Greenlands.  The  ist 
prize  lot  contained  nice  young  plants  of  Dipladenla 
amabilis  and  splendens  in  fine  health  and  well- 
flowered  ;  also  Ixora  Williamsii,  Clerodendron  falax, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  an  Oncidium.  In 
Mr.  Good's  collection  was  the  old  Rondeletia  speciosa, 
Phccnocoma  Barnesii,  Cassia  corymbosa,  &c.,  all 
well-grown  plants.  The  same  exhibitor  stood  ist  with 
eight  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  this  group  Croton  Weis- 
manni,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  and  Acalypha 
Wilkesiana,  were  conspicuous  ;  he  also  took  a  1st  prize 
for  a  single  specimen  plant  of  Ixora  Williamsii,  the  2d 
prize  going  to  a  Dipladenia  splendens.  Fuchsias 
were  fairly  shown,  as  were  Cockcombs  and  Balsams. 
2onal  and  variegated  Pelargoniums  combined  made  a 
good  display,  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  C.  Law,  Esq.,  being 
1st  with  six  of  Dr.  Denny's  varieties.  Mr.  Good 
contributed  a  nice  group  of  Ferns,  which  took  ist 
honours,  and  included  a  fine  plant  of  Gymnogramma 
peruvianum;  six  very  good  speciemns  of  Lycopo- 
diums  were  also  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
In  the  fruit  classes  belonging  to  this  section  were  some 
small  but  nicely  finished  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  : 
1st,  Mr.  Neville  ;  2d,  Mr.  Rixon,  gr.  to  J.  Cooper, 
Esq.  For  other  black  kinds  Mr.  Good  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  had  the  ift  prize  with  three 
nice  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  which  just  re- 
quired the  finishing  stroke  in  colour  to  make 
them  perfect  examples  of  this  fine  Grape.  A  dish 
of  Muscats  from  Mr.  Reeves,  an  amateur,  was  a 
highly  creditable  production,  and  as  such  deserved 
the  1st  prize.  Very  good  Peaches  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Good ;  the  first  had  a  splendid 
dish  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  the  latter  grower  was 
1st  with  a  dish  of  Elruge  Nectarines  in  that  class. 
Excepting  Morello  Cherries  and  culinary  Apples  the 
supply  of  hardy  fruit  was,  as  might  be  expected  this 
year,  confined  to  a  few  dishes  of  each  sort.  Vege- 
tables were  good,  but  not  plentifully  shown.  The 
keenest  competition  in  this  way  was  in  the  collections 
of  nine  dishes  of  distinct  kinds — Mr.  Neville,  gr.  to 
W.  Vidler,  Esq.,  coming  in  1st  with  excellent  Celery, 
Peas,  French  Beans,  &c.  In  the  open  class  Celery, 
Cucumbers,  and  Onions  were  particularly  good, 
Snowflake  Potatos  taking  the  premier  prize  for  kid  • 
neys  and  Paterson's  Victoria  in  the  round  sorts. 
In  the  section   devoted  to  amateur  growers  the 


1st  prize  lot  for  four  varieties  comprised  Vallota  pur- 
purea. Plumbago  capensis.  Balsam,  and  a  Sedum. 
Other  exhibits- — scarlet  and  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
Balsams,  &c. — were  fairly  good,  as  was  the  cut  flowers 
of  Dahlias,  Roses,  Asters,  and  Zinnias,  Verbenas 
being  very  poor.  The  Grapes  in  this  section  were 
about  an  average  quality ;  Melons  poor  j  Peaches 
fair  ;  one  dish  of  good  Orleans  Plums  ;  no  Figs  or 
Pears,  and  but  few  dessert  Apples.  Amongst  vege- 
tables we  noticed  good  Snowflake  and  Victoria 
Potatos,  both  taking  the  leading  position  in  their 
respective  classes ;  fine  Onions  and  Peas,  Laxton's 
Quality  being  ist.  For  collections  of  vegetables  Mr. 
Tranter  was  ist,  and  Mr.  Mortlock  2d. 

In  the  cottagers'  tent  a  very  creditable  lot  of  vege- 
tables appeared,  many  of  the  dishes  being  nearly  equal 
in  point  of  merit  when  compared  with  the  gentlemen's 
gardeners.  The  front  of  the  stage  in  this  tent  was 
filled,  in  a  very  effective  way,  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  including  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Coleus,  &c.,  which  were  interspersed  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  cut  flowers  of  Gladioli,  Zinnias, 
Asters,  <S:c.,  by  Mr.  Jones,  nurseryman,  of  Henley-on- 
Thames.  A  very  interesting  collection  of  wild  flowers 
was  sent  by  the  Park  Place  Gardens  Botanic  Class, 
held  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington,  comprising  228  species,  all 
these  being  obtained  from  the  immediate  locality.  A 
group  of  young  Palms,  including  some  of  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  in  fine  condition,  was  sent 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
Greenlands,    Obsei-ver, 


Isle  of  Thanet  Horticultural:  August  29. — 
The  twelve  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gr.  to  Mr.  Friend, 
and  which  were  awarded  the  ist  prize,  were  par- 
ticularly good,  as  were  also  the  twenty-four  miscel- 
laneous, arranged  for  effect,  the  first  in  which  was 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  Godfrey,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Jolliffe.  For 
six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Jarman  was  fortunate,  and 
deservedly  so  ;  we  could  not  help  noticing  two 
particularly  good  ones  amongst  his  collection — a  small 
Adiantum  gracillimum  and  a  Lastrea  called  elegans. 
The  next  in  order  of  merit,  those  shown  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  JolifTe,  were  also  much  admired.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  Begonias  and  Petunias.  Of  Pelar- 
goniums there  was  a  first-class  show,  the  golden  and 
silver  tricolor  and  bronze  being  a  capital  competition. 
Among  the  cut  flowers  the  Dahlias  were  good,  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Miller  and  taking  1st  prize  being  very  fine. 
Marigolds  and  Hollyhocks  were  a  passable  show.  In 
this  tent  the  most  noticeable  stand  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Kinmont  &  Kidd,  of  Canterbury.  There  were  a  couple 
of  boxes  of  Dahlias,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  stand 
was  the  collection  of  Roses,  their  Marechal  Niels 
being  superb  ;  indeed  their  show  of  Roses  was  really 
splendid.  The  Roses  for  competition,  though  they 
in  no  way  approached  in  excellence  to  the  above, 
were  very  good  for  the  time  of  year,  Mr.  C. 
Howard  carrying  away  the  1st  prize.  Another  stand 
worthy  of  mention  was  that  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
nurseryman,  of  Swanley,  his  Pelargoniums  being 
especially  good. 

Coming  to  the  fruit,  the  Grapes  were  exceedingly 
fine,  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Jarman  averaging,  we  should  think,  4  lb. 
a  bunch  ;  the  berries  were  very  large  and  the  colour 
excellent.  Mr.  Jarman  also  exhibited  the  heaviest 
bunch,  which  weighed  ^\  lb.  There  was  a  capital 
show  of  Figs,  and  the  Melons  were  better  than  last 
year,  both  the  scarlet  and  green- fleshed  ones  being 
very  fair  specimens.  There  was  a  bouquet  of  exotics, 
by  Miss  Kinmont,  not  for  competition,^with  a  deco- 
ration for  the  table,  worthy  of  special  mention,  and 
the  only  regret  appeared  to  be  that  Miss  Kinmont  had 
not  exhibited  for  prizes. 

Of  vegetables  there  was  an  excellent  competition. 
The  cottagers'  productions  were  also  very  good  this 
year.  The  Potatos,  Onions,  &c.,  were  first-class,  it 
being  remarked  that  in  many  instances  they  were 
superior  to  the  professional  gardeners'  vegetables. 
(From  ''  KehUs  Gazette:') 


Preston  Horticultural :  August  29  and  30. — 
This  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  on  the  above 
date  in  the  spacious  glass-covered  area  of  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  weather  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  such  this  summer  (with  rain  almost  every 
day  since  the  beginning  of  July)  that  many  of  the 
productions,  especially  flowering  plants,  have  upset 
the  calculations  of  the  growers,  not  being  sufiiciently 
in  bloom  at  the  time  they  were  intended  for,  hence  the 
more  limited  competition  in  some  of  the  classes. 

Collection  of  thirty  plants  in  12-inch  pots  (nursery- 
men only). — Ist,  the  Preston  Nursery  Co.,  showing  a 
beautiful  lot  of  mixed  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
amongst  which  were  nice  examples  of  Erica  Mar- 
nockiana,  E.  insignis,  E.  Fairrieana,  E.  Aitoniana 
Turnbullii,  the  white  Lapageria,  Phoenocoma  prolifera, 
and  the  singular  and  seldom-seen  Gloriosa  superba ; 
Encephalartos  cycadifolius,  Dion  edule,  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,     Kentia     Canterburyana,    and     splendidly 


coloured  young  specimens  of  Croton  Weismanni  and 
C.  majesticus.  The  whole  were  in  a  free-growing  con- 
dition, and  in  no  ways  stunted,  as  the  groups  restricted 
to  size  of  pot  are  often  met  with. 

In  the  twelve  miscellaneous  plants  there  was  a  close 
and  spirited  competition,  Mr.  Newton,  gr.  to  W, 
Btrley,  E?q.,  being  1st  with  an  even  well-matched 
group,  conspicuous  in  which  was  Allamanda  nobilis, 
Ixora  coccinea,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Crotons 
undulatus  and  variegatus.  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to 
Colonel  Birchall,  was  a  close  2d,  stronger  than  li; 
opponent  in  foliage-plants,  but  weaker  in  blooming 
subjects.  He  had  the  rarely -met -with  pretty  white 
flowered  Abelia  rupestris,  Vallota  purpurea,  a  fine 
Agave  schidigera,  Dracsena  Draco,  Phoenix  reclinata, 
and  Cycas  revoluta. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  in  flower 
and  three  foliage. — Here  the  competition  was  so  close 
betwixt  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr,  Leayell  that  equal  ists 
were  awarded  them.  The  best  plants  in  Mr. 
Leayell's  exhibit  were  Lapageria  alba,  Erica  Mar- 
nockiana,  and  Maranta  Veitchii,  Mr,  Newton  had 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
Latania  borbonica  in  very  nice  condition. 

Three  ornamental  foliage  plants. — In  this  class  Mr. 
Leayell  deservedly  took  first  honours,  showing  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  Venus  Fly-trap  (Dionsea 
muscipula)  we  have  ever  seen,  in  a  pan  15  inches 
across,  a  dense  mass  of  healthy  traps,  individually 
large  and  of  the  peculiar  bronzy  tinge  this  strange 
plant  is  sometimes  seen  in.  This  collection  also  con- 
tained a  nice  yonng  plant  of  Nepenthes  Raffiesiana. 

Adiantums  were  well  represented.  For  three  Mr. 
Leayell  took  the  lead,  Mr.  Williams  being  a  very  close 
2d;  Mr,  Newton  and  J.  Harding,  Esq.,  equal  3d. 

Six  dinner-table  plants. — These  were  well  shown. 
In  a  near  competition  Mr.  Newton  was  1st  with 
plants  just  right  in  size,  not  too  big  or  two  massive  ; 
2d,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.  ;  3d,  J.  Harding,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thornber,  gr.  to  T.  M.  Shultleworth,  Esq., 
exhibited,  not  for  competition,  a  splendid  group  of 
fine-foliage  plants,  comprising  grand  examples  of 
Palms,  amongst  which  noticeable  were  Areca  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  Chamserops  humilis,  and  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana,  an  immense  specimen ;  Dion  edule,  Phormium 
Colensoi  variegata,  a  beautifully -grown  Dasylirion 
gracile,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Vriezia  reticulata,  im- 
mense plants  of  Adiantum  glaucophyllum,  A.  tene- 
rum,  and  A.  trapeziforme,  from  4  to  5  feet  across, 
and  a  very  large  example  of  the  Fern-like  Paullinia 
thalictrifolia. 

The  Preston  Nursery  Company  also  showed  a 
group  to  which  the  1st  extra  prize  was  deservedly 
awarded,  in  which  was  probably  the  best  example  of 
Lapageria  rosea,  trained  as  a  pot  specimen,  ever  pro- 
duced—4^  feet  through,  and  as  much  in  height, 
completely  clothed  with  its  beautiful  bell-shaped 
blossoms  ;  and  well-flowered  examples  of  the  Willow- 
leaved  Ixora  (f.  salicifolia),  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Phoenocoma  prolifera,  and  a  well-coloured  Bougain- 
villea glabra,  intermixed  with  tall  Tree  Ferns,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  and  Crotons — altogether  a  well-grown, 
effective  lot.  The  Company  likewise  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  new  and  rare  plants,  occupying  a  long  table. 
Messrs.  T,  Hodson  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Preston, 
exhibited  a  very  nice  selection  of  flowering  and  fine- 
leaved  plants,  furnished  window-boxes,  garden  appli- 
ances, &c.,  which  received  an  extra  prize. 

Fruit  from  under  glass  was  exhibited  in  moderate 
quantities  ;  the  extreme  wet  experienced  in  this  part 
has  been  very  much  against  outdoor  fruits.  Collection 
of  six  dishes. — 1st,  Mr.  J.  Myerscough.  Two  bunches 
black  Grapes. — ist,  Mr.  Loose,  gr,  to  Lord  Win- 
marleigh,  having  beautiful  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  well  finished  in  every  respect  j  2d,  Mr. 
Meehan,  gr.  to  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  with  Black  Ham- 
burghs ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Myerscough.  Two  bunches 
white  Grapes. — ist,  Mr.  Loose,  showing  good 
examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  even  in  berry  and 
nicely  coloured;  2d,  Col.  Cross;  3d,  Mr,  Meeham, 
Mr.  Loose  had  a  beautiful  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  \i\  lb.  in  weight,  finely  swelled  berries, 
compact,  and  the  best  finished  generally  we  have 
seen  for  so  large  a  bunch  of  this  variety,  (From  a 
Correspondent.) 


Dundee  Horticultural  :  August  30.  —  Many 
flowers,  such  as  Gladioli,  are  weeks  behind  in  flower- 
ing, while  Hollyhocks  are  rotted  by  the  rains.  Asters, 
Pansies,  and  Marigolds  are  in  wretched  condition, 
while  herbaceous  blooms  generally  present  a  draggled 
appearance.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibition  was  in 
every  way  good.  In  the  competition  for  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  Mr.  James  Wilson,  gr.  to  Mr. 
George  A.  Cox,  Beechwood,  gained  the  ist  prize. 
Next  in  conspicuous  position  were  the  exhibits  and 
prizes  gained  by  the  local  nurserymen,  to  whom  the 
Society  is  greatly  indebted  for  their  readiness  in 
coming  forward  to  sustain  the  shows  by  their  valuable 
collections.  Messrs.  John  Stewart  &  Sons  were  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  ofl  a  large  share  of  the  prizes^, 
obtaining  ists  for  Ferns,  Pelargoniums,  hardy  shrubs, 
Roses,  and  bouquets.  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair  were 
successful  in  taking  ist  honours  for  a  group  of  stove 
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and  greenhouse  plants,  for  plants  foi  table  decoration, 
for  Pelargoniums  in  flower,  for  alpine  plants,  also  prizes 
in  various  other  classes  open  to  nurserymen.  Messrs. 
D,  &  W.  CroU  had  for  exhibition  a  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  which  contained  compact, 
well-grown  specimens  of  the  leading  varieties,  also 
Pelargoniums  in  flower,  variegated- leaved  Pelargo- 
niums, exotic  Ferns,  alpine?,  and  table  plants,  &c. 
For  two  pots  of  Lilium  speciosum  the  ist 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Low,  Maryfield. 
In  scarltt  Pelargoniums  there  were  three  competing 
gardeners  :  the  Ist  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Alison,  gr.  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Low,  Seaview,  Monifieth.  Mr,  David 
Middleton  was  1st  for  six  exotic  Ferns.  Some 
165  pots  of  alpines  were  shown,  Mr.  Andrew  Patti- 
son,  of  the  Baxter  Park,  came  to  the  front  with  the 
beit  thirty.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  old-fashioned 
*'  Heather-reenge"  (Hydrangea)  of  our  grandmothers 
encouraged  in  the  present  show,  and  M  r.  A.  J  • 
Warden  gained  the  1st  prize  for  a  specimen  witu 
thirteen  heads  of  the  colour  and  shade  the  ancient 
matrons  of  the  Glamis  district  delighted  in.  Mr. 
David  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Simpson,  who  has 
won  prizes  without  fail  at  the  Dundee  shows  for  fifty- 
one  years,  has  gained  a  2d  prize  for  twelve  succu- 
lents, and  thus  completed  his  fifty-second  prize 
year.  Mr.  Peter  Barron,  the  well-known  rail- 
way porter,  has  again  won  laurels  among  the  Ferns — 
two  1st  prizes  in  Ferns,  and  a  1st  in  Lycopods. 
Mr,  John  Hampton,  Newport,  took  l<:t  prize  for 
twelve  Pentftemons,  also  1st  for  twelve  Phloxes  and 
for  twelve  herbaceous  blooms.  Mr.  John  Mac- 
pherson,  Polmuir,  who  carried  the  1st  prize  for 
best  eighteen  Dahlias,  showed  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion. Alexander  Westland,  Raemoir  House,  Ban- 
chory, had  a  number  of  bright  and  shapely  gems  in 
his  twelve,  for  which  he  carried  a  ist  prize. 

Councillor  Moncur  successfully  sustained  his  high 
position  among  the  Grape-growers,  having  been 
awarded  no  less  than  four  1st  prizes.  For  the  eight 
varieties  of  fruit  (Pine-apple  excluded)  Mr.  John 
Macdonald,  gr.  to  Mr.  fames  Paterson  of  Kin- 
nettleF,  was  1st.  Mr,  Reid  (Councillor  Moncur) 
gained  the  ist  prize  with  four  large,  compact 
bunches,  consisting  of  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh. 
Mr.  Jas.  M'Connochie,  gr.  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Smollett, 
won  ihe  2d  prize  with  excellent  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Lady  Downes,  and  Muscat 
nf  Alexandria.  Mr.  John  M 'Donald,  gr.  to  Mr. 
James  Paterson,  won  the  1st  prize  for  heaviest  bunch 
of  Grapes  with  a  Raisin  de  Calabre  weighing  6  lb. 
2  oz.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  competitors  for 
the  one  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  prizes,  Mr.  Wm. 
Watson  taking  the  premier  award. 

In  the  vegetable  department  a  good  deal  of  interest 
was  taken  in  the  competition  among  gardeners  for  the 
best  basket  of  vegetables.  The  ist  was  won  by  Mr. 
Peter  M 'Arthur,  gr,  to  Mr.  John  Leng,  Kinbrae. 
Dundee  Advertiser, 


Bishop  Auckland  Horticultural :  August  31. — 
The  great  floral  carnival  of  the  North  of  England  wa5 
held  under  circumstances  of  the  most  depressing 
character.  A  thorough  wet  morning — not  a  steady 
mild  rainfall,  but  a  merciless  downpour,  characterised 
the  opening  hours  of  the  morning,  and  the  staging 
and  judging  had  to  be  done  amid  surroundings  of 
cold  and  wet,  darkness  and  mud,  that  were  sadly  out 
of  harmony  with  a  floral  show.  To  a  society  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  gate  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  day  the  unpropitlous  weather  would  have 
brought  absolute  ruin;  and  yet,  despite  the  falling 
rain  and  mud,  it  was  marvellous  to  witness  how 
many  persons  were  present.  The  tents  were  as  much 
thronged  as  ever,  but  the  immense  throng  that 
gathers  round  the  band  stand  during  the  afternoon 
was  considerably  lessened  in  numbers.  When 
the  weather  is  fine  at  Bishop  Auckland  the  popular 
assemblage  is  one  of  the  sights  that  powerfully  im- 
presses the  mind.  The  disc  of  scarlet-coated  musicians, 
surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd  a  hundred  or  more 
in  depth,  hushed  to  stillness  in  order  that  those  on  the 
remote  circumference  may  catch  the  softest  music — 
then  a  belt  of  trees,  and  above  and  beyond  these  on 
two  sides  the  hills  literally  swarming  with  human 
beings,  and  the  white  tents  containing  the  plants 
group  in  a  charming  dell  hard  by.  The  show  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  was  considered  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  ever  held  at  Bishop  Auckland.  They 
were  numerous  and  good.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  maiked  falling  off  in  fruit,  and  in  such  cut 
flowers  as  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  Roses,  owing  to 
the  wet,  sunless  season  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
show,  if  anything,  excelled  what  has  gone  before, 

S'lOVE  ANii  Grkenhouse  PLANTS, — There  were 
six  collections  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fte 
prizes  being  ;^io,  ^7,  l^,  £2,  and  £u  The  best 
jiroup — and  the  plants  wtre  all  remaikably  good — ■ 
came  from  Mr,  E,  Tudgey,  gr.  to  H.  F.  Williams, 
Esq.,  llenwick  Grange,  Worcester,  who  had  AUa- 
manda  nobilis,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cleroder- 
dron  Balfourii,  very  fine;  Erica  eximiasuperha,  Statice 
profusa,  and  Ixora  coccinea.     2d,  Messrs.  E.  Cole  & 


Son,  Withington,  Manchester,  with  Allamanda 
nobilis.  A,  Hendersoni,  Ixora  coccinea  superba,  Statice 
profusa.  Erica  Mamockiana.  and  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
3d,  Mr,  Thomas  Wilson,  Normanton  Hall,  Middles- 
borough,  with  Dipladenia  amabiUs,  very  fine  ; 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ixora  javanica,  Lipageria 
rosea,  Erica  obbata  purpurea,  and  Allamanda 
Hendersoni.  Mr,  Wilson  had  the  best  three  plants 
in  Phcenocoma  prolifera,  Barnesi,  and  Erica  aristtata  ; 

;   2d,    Mr.  E.    Letts,    the   gardens,    Upleatham,    with 

I   Bougainvillea   glabra,    Stephanotis     floribunda,   and 

!   Ixora  coccinea. 

There  were  also  groups  of  twelve  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  handsome  foliaged  plants  or  Ferns 
confined  to  14-inch  pots,  but,  while  they  materially 
helped  the  show,  they  contained  nothing  calling  for 
special  remark.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  large  show 
like  this,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pick  up  all  the 
details  even  if  it  were  expedient  to  do  so,  and  only 
the  leading  features  can  be  referred  to.  The  best 
exotic  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  R.  Wescott,  the  gardens, 
Raby  Castle,  who  had  Todea  superba,  very  fine, 
Davallia  Mooreana  in  splendid  condition,  Cyathea 
dealbata,  Davallia  polyantha,  Gleichenia  flabellata, 
and  Dicksonia  squarrosa.  The  prize  card  had  been 
knocked  off  the  2d  prize  group,  but  they  were  all 
well-grown  plants.  British  Ferns  were  well  grown, 
and  contained  some  choice  things,  and  the  six 
Lycopods  staged  by  Mr.  John  Short,  Darlington, 
were  remarkably  good. 

Oa  the  opposite  side  to  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  the  large  plant  tent  the  groups  of  six  Fine- 
FOLIAGED  Plants  were  staged,  and  a  grand  bank  they 
formed.  Messrs.  E.  Cole  ik  Sons,  Withington,  Man- 
chester, were  placed  1st,  wiih  a  huge  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Croton  Johannis,  C.  angustilolius,  Geonoma 
Schotiiana,  a  splendid  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Pritchardia 
pacifica,  not  in  the  best  condition.  2d,  Mr.  S. 
Lazenby,  Woodside,  Darlington,  with  Phoenix  reclin- 
ata,  Cocos  Weddeliiana,  Croton  majesticus,  Croton 
Weismanni,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Dasylirion  gracile ; 
3!,  Mr.  James  Noble,  Woodburn,  with  a  fine  Ficus 
Parcelli,  Croton  Johannis,  Croton  interruptus,  Dasy- 
lirion seratifolium,  and  Corypha  australis  ;  the  4i:h  prize 
group,  staged  by  Mr.  N.  Black,  gr.  to  the  Misses 
Pease,  Southend,  Darlington,  containing  small  but 
such  remarkably  well-grown  plants,  as  to  deserve 
mention — 'the  specimens  were  superbly  finished,  they 
only  wanted  ^bulk  to  have  attained  a  higher  place  : 
tUey  were  Maranta  rosea  picta,  veiy  fine  ;  M.  Makoy- 
ana,  beautifully  grown ;  Croton  Weismanni,  Cocos 
Weddeliiana,  Pandanus  Veitchil,  and  DiKmonorops 
plumosus.  It  would  be  as  well  if,  at  a  large  show  like 
that  at  Bishop  Auckland,  there  could  be  a  class  for 
fine-foliaged  plants  restricted  to  a  certain  size,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  fine  group  like  that  of  Mr.  Black's  taking 
a  higher  position.  Small  plants,  however  well  fur- 
nished, stand  but  a  poor  chance  against  much  larger 
specimens  of  less  attractive  forms,  so  long  as  they  are 
well  developed. 

The  three  best  Orchids  came  from  Mr.  Levi 
Hartley,  Etherley,  and  consisted  of  Oncidiura  ma- 
cranthum,  O.  Reichenbachianum  {?),  and  Masdevallia 
Lindeni.  Cockscombs  were  good.  There  were  small 
but  nicely -grown  bushes  of  Coleus  ;  Achimenes  were 
well  done  ;  and  the  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  staged  by 
Mr.  C.  Hockney,  Stocksley,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  being  good  exhibition  varieties,  nicely  grown 
and  flowered. 

Turning  to  the  CuT  Flower  classes,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  though  remaikably  good  prizes  were  offered  for 
Roses,  the  hoped-for  feature  of  a  thoroughly  good 
autumn  Rose  show  was  not  forthcoming.  It  was 
thought  that  five  prizes  of  ^10,  £t,  £S^  ;^3,  and  £2, 
lor  twenty-four  cut  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each, 
would  have  tempted  the  Southern  growers,  like  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Mr.  George  Paul,  and  others,  to  have 
gone  northwards ;  but  this  expectation  was  not 
realised.  Probably  these  large  prizes  will  be  aban- 
doned another  year.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Catterick 
Bridge,  was  1st  with  some  very  good  flowers,  the 
weather  in  the  North  considered.  The  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  prizes  were  withheld,  the  5th  going  to  Mr.  W. 
Jackson,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster.  Miss  Robinson 
had  the  best  twelve  Roses ;  the  best  twenty-four  in 
single  blooms  came  from  Mr.  Harrison,  but  the  1st 
pnze  was  withheld  in  this  class.  In  the  class  for 
tA-elve  yellow  Roses,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte  were  shown. 

Dahlias  fell  much  below  their  usual  mark  at  Bishop 
Auckland.  The  bebl  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  Blakedown,  Kidder- 
minster, who  had  Henry  Walton,  Charles  Leicester, 
Lady  G.  Herbert,  Drake  Lewis,  Hugh  Miller,  Vice 
I'rebidenf,  Monarch,  Ovid,  Mr,  Seaman,  a  new 
roithern  Hower,  pale  green  tipped  with  lake  ;  Thomas 
White,  Willie  Eckford,  Charles  Backhouse,  Criterion, 
Chancellor,  &c.  2d,  Mr.  H.  Clarke,  Rodiey,  whose 
best  flowers  were  Charles  Leicester,  Cremorne,  J.  N. 
Keynes,  Mrs.  Harris,  Henry  Walton,  Acme  of  Per- 

!   kction,  Leah,  John  Slandish,  Flora  Wyatt,   and  Mr. 

i   Slancomb.     In  the  amateurs'  dass  for  twelve  Dahlias, 
Mr.    John     Walker,    Lonfell,    was     1st,     his    best 

I  blooms  being  Delicata,  Flora  Wyatt,  Vice-President, 


James  Cocker,  Henry  Walton,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Prince 
Arthur,  Vidette,  Willie  Keynes,  and  Mrs.  Eckford. 
2d,  Mr.  John  Alderson,  Calverley,  Leeds,  with  Vice- 
President,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Flora  Wyatt,  John  Standish, 
Charles  Leicester,  Miss  Henshaw,  Chancellor.  With 
twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Not- 
tingham, were  1st,  having  Eccentric,  Miss  Anna, 
William  Glass,  Fanny  Sturt,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Flora 
Wyatt,  Countess  de  Beatere,  Parrot,  and  Sparkler, 
as  the  best  blooms.  2d,  Mr.  H.  Clark,  Rodiey, 
with  Mrs.  Saunders,  Parrot,  Miss  Nelly  Large,  J.  B. 
Camm,  Flora  Wyatt,  and  Henry  Glasscock. 

Gladioli,  generally  so  fine  at  Bishop  Auckland,  fell 
far  short  of  their  usual  quality,  owing  to  the  wet, 
junless  season.  The  best  nine  spikes  came  from 
W.  Spoor,  Gateshead  ;  2d,  W.  Jackson,  Kidder- 
minster. The  best  seven  spikes — a  most  awkward 
number  to  stage  effectively — were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Slater,  Plowsworth  ;  2d,  Mr.  George  Hankin, 
Wolverton.  Cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants 
were  remarkably  well  shown,  but  as  the  stands 
included  Yucca  gloriosa  and  things  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, it  was  seen  that  a  wide  interpretation  had 
been  given  to  the  class.  Asters,  African  and  French 
Marigolds,  were  very  good,  the  latter  showing  the  fine 
florists'  character,  of  which  but  little  is  known  in  the 
South. 

The  show  of  Fruit  fell  far  short  of  its  usual  charac- 
ter. The  gardeners  present  stated  that  the  season  had 
been  dead  against  them.  The  best  eight  dishes  of  fruit. 
Pines  excluded,  came  from  Mr.  R.  Westcott,  The 
Gardens,  Raby  Castle,  who  had  Golden  Champion 
and  Golden  Queen  Grapes,  both  good  ;  Eastnor 
Castle  Melon,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Albert  Victor 
Nectarine,  Reine  Claude  de  Bivay  Plum,  Moor  I'ark 
Apricot,  and  Figs ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Wallis,  with  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  very 
fine  Royal  George  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Figs,  Queen  Emma  Melon,  and  Plums ;  3d,  Mr. 
T.  R.  Jowsey.  Mr.  Westcott  also  had  the  best  six 
bunches  of  Grapes,  which  included  Golden  Queen, 
Waltham  Cross,  Golden  Champion,  very  well 
finished;  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Black  Alicante— a  very  good  lot  ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  R.  Jow- 
sey, with  Trebbiano,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bowood 
Muscat,  Barbarossa,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Foster's 
Seedling.  The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Larkur,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Aitken  being  2d.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  not  Hamburghs,  Mr,  R.  Westcott  was 
1st,  with  Black  Alicante  and  Barbarossa,  both  of  which 
had  been  worked  on  the  Black  Hami:)urgh,  and  were 
finely  finished ;  2d,  Mr,  T,  R.  Jowsey,  with  Barbarossa  ; 
3d,  Mr.  E.  Lazenby,  Darlington,  with  Black  Prince. 
Mr,  R.  Westcott  had  the. best  two  bunches  of  White 
Muscat,  Mr.  T.  R.  Jowsey  being  2d,  Mr.  N.  Black, 
Darlington,  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  not  Muscat,  in  well-finished  examples  of 
Golden  Hamburgh  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Burrows,  Catterick, 
with  White  Frontignan.  Foster's  Seedling  and  Syrian 
were  also  shown  in  this  class.  Peaches  were  fairly 
well  represented,  Mr.  Wallis  coming  in  1st  with  some 
very  good  Royal  George  Nectarines;  Cherries,  Melons, 
and  hardy  fruits  were  good,  but  not  large  in  quantity. 
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Avig.  30.— Fine  and  bright  till  noon.     Dull  and  showery  till 
4  I'.M.     Fine  and  clear  after. 
_     ji.— A   fine  briKlit  day,  p;irti.illy   cloudy.     Few  slight 
showers  of  rain  in  morninc. 
Sept.    I.— A  very  fine  hrifiht  day.      P:irtially  cloudy. 

2, — A  very  fine  day.     Smart  shower  of  rain  at  4.JO  I'.M. 

3.  — Overcast,  dull,  wet  and  cold  throiiRhoul. 

-*■       4.  — A  fine  bright  day.     Cloudy  at  limes.     Cold. 
_       5.  — A  very  fine  bright  day,  cloitdlcss  at  night. 
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London:  Barometer^ — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  i,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  increased  from  29,53  inches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  to  29  97  inches  by  the  evening  of 
August  26,  decreased  to  29  70  inches  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th,  increased  to  30  01  inches  by  mid-day  on 
the  29tti,  decreased  to  29.  S4  inches  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th,  increased  to  30.12  inches  by  the  morn- 
ing of  September  i,  and  was  30.07  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level 
was  29.90  inches,  being  0.06  inch  above  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  and.  o.  i6  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  72"  on  August  29,  to 
66°  on  September  \  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was 
68j°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  ranged  from  44."  on  September  i  to  594"  on 
August  26 ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  53|°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  14^°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  22°  on 
September  l,  and  the  leabt  7°,  on  August  26. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows: — August  26th,  61°. i,  +  o°.7  ;  27th,  6i°.6, 
+  i°.3;  28th,  62°.4,  -H  2°.2;  29th,  62°,  +  i°.9  ; 
30th,  57''-5-— 2°.5  J  31st,  57",  -  2°.8;  Septem- 
ber 1st,  53''. 6, — 5°'^'  ^'^^  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  for  the  week  was  59^.3,  being  o°.7  below  the 
average  of  sixty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  131° 
on  the  29th  of  August,  130°  on  the  31st,  and  126^" 
on  the  28th,  but  on  the  27th  the  reading  did  not 
rise  above  84".  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermo- 
meter on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky, 
were  36"  on  September  i,  and  43^°  on  August  31. 
The  mean  of  the  seven  low  readings  was  49". 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  W.  S.W., 
and  its  strength  brisk. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  changeable, 
although  very  fine  at  intervals, 

Rain  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week  j  the 
amount  collected  was  0.45  inch. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  76"  at  Sunder- 
land, 72"  at  Biackheath,  and  71°  both  at  Norwich  and 
Nottingham  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Portsmouth, 
Liverpool,  and  Bradford  was  66|° ;  the  mean  value 
for  the  week  from  all  stations  was  69°.  The  lowest 
temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  39:f° 
at  Nottingham  and  Eccles,  41°  at  Bristol,  and  414° 
at  Wolverhampton  ;  the  lowest  temperature  at  Ports- 
mouth was  49°,  and  at  Plymouth  48^°  ;  the  general 
mean  from  all  stations  was  44t°.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature was  the  greatest  at  Nottingham,  31^°,  and 
the  least  at  Portsmouth,  i?}";  the  mean  range  of 
temperature  from  all  stations  was  25°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Biackheath,  68^%  and  Norwich, 
67-]-"  ;  and  the  lowest  at  Liverpool,  62^  The  mean 
from  all  stations  was  65°.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Eccles, 
48" ;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth,  56.^°  ;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  52:f°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  was  the  least  at  Portsmouth, 
8:i^°;  and  the  greatest  at  Nottingham,  17^°;  the  mean 
daily  range  from  all  stations  was  13°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  57.(:°,  being  2°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  59.f°  at  Biackheath  and  Brighton,  and  the  lowest 
54",  at  Eccles. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Truro, 
Bristol,  and  Bradford,  and  five  and  six  days  at  most 
other  places.  The  amounts  varied  from  2.\  inches 
nearly  at  Bristol,  and  2J  inches  at  Plymouth,  to  half 
an  inch  at  Biackheath  ;  the  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  \\  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull, 
and  the  sky  cloudy,  but  fine  weather  prevailed  at 
intervals.  A  thunderstorm  occurred  at  Hull  on 
August  31,  and  lightning  was  seen  at  Liverpool  on 
September  i, 

Scotland  :  Temperature, — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  70"  at  Paisley  to  6o|° 
at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  63^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
air  ranged  from  42°  at  Edinburgh  and  Paisley  to  44!° 
at  Glasgow  ;  the  mean  from  all  stations  was  43°. 
The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  from  all 
stations  was  2o|:°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  53|°,  being  |°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  544^  ^t  hQ\)cv  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  the 
lowest  524°,  at  Aberdeen. 

Rain  fell  at  Greenock  to  the  amount  of  2^  inches, 
at  Paisley  z\  inches  fell,  at  Dundee  2\  inches  fell, 
whilst  at  Leith  i^  inch  was  measured.  The  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  2  inches, 


Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
70^°,    the  lowest  was  38°,  the  range  was  32|°,  the 
mean  was  55i°,  and  the  fall  of  rain  was  0.58  inch. 
JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 

Apple  Cultivation  in  Canada. — This,  after 
all  said  and  done,  is  the  standby  of  Canadian  fruit 
culture.  No  fruit  product  is  more  important  in  a 
sanitary  and  pecuniary  aspect  than  this.  None  is  so 
common,  and  can  be  so  generally  cultivated  by  all. 
The  cultivation  of  small  fruits  is  important,  and 
making  rapid  strides  among  us  as  fruit  growers,  but 
all  other  fruit  culture  must  yield  to  that  of  the  Apple. 
Even  Pears,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  must  give  way  to  the 
value  of  the  Apple.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
what  is  the  annual  production  of  Apples  throughout 
the  country.  Statistics  on  this  head  would  be  invaluable. 
There  is  no  means,  however,  of  knowing,  and  on  such 
a  subject  guessing  is  in  vain.  The  amount  must  be 
something  enormous,  and  yet  it  is  far  below  what  it 
should  be.  There  are  large  districts  highly  susceptible 
of  fruit  raising  that  are  barren  of  any  fruit  product. 
It  sometimes  startles  one  to  see  the  lop-sided, 
decaying  fruit  trees  that  stand,  like  some  de- 
serted home,  around  the  poor  and  ill-con- 
ditioned homesteads  of  a  class  of  our  Canadian 
farmers.  Such  men  are  not  aware  of  the 
abundant  and  efficient  means  of  health  they  are 
squandering  in  allowing  such  a  state  of  things  to 
exii.t  on  their  farms.  No  addition  to  the  farmers' 
table  is  more  wholesome  than  the  Apple.  No  pro- 
duct he  raises  so  easily  brings  a  return  to  the  family 
income.  An  obstacle  to  Apple  raising  is  often  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  consists  of  ,the  following  assertion  : 
— •'  That  attention  to  the  orchard  comes  at  the  very 
time  when  the  farm  demands  the  most  care  and  toil. " 
Now  the  difficulty  is  imaginary.  Pruning  may  be 
done  in  the  fall,  when  the  land  is  too  wet  for  plough- 
ing. Trees  can  be  cared  for  in  early  spring,  in 
February  and  March,  when  other  farm  labour  is  mostly 
in  abeyance.  Two  irons  in  the  fire  at  the  same  time, 
of  course,  require  attention.  They  can  both  be 
attended  to.  Again,  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  varie- 
ties to  be  planted  ?  The  answer  is  ready  ;  plant  few, 
and  let  these  be  good  varieties.  It  may  be  questioned 
by  some  that  your  President  is  able  to  give  such 
directions  as  will  lead  to  beneficial  results  on  these  heads. 
If  the  Apple  be  planted  for  profit,  then  I  would  say 
the  fewer  varieties  planted  the  better.  We  can  confi- 
dently recommend  the  Roxbury  Russet,  the  Russet  of 
Western  New  York,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and 
Northern  Spy.  We  would  like  to  add  the  Golden 
Russet  to  these,  and  our  profitable  winter  list  would 
be  complete.  A  great  advantage  is  to  be  gained  in 
selling  when  few  varieties  are  cultivated.  Buyers 
like  the  sorts  to  be  homogeneous — all  Roxbury  Rus- 
sets—all Rhode  Island  Greenings — all  Northern  Spy. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  above  list  must  be  modified 
according  to  locality  and  aspect.  Such  a  list,  how- 
ever, would  afford  a  farmer  fruit  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  as  it  is  easy  in  almost  every  quarter  to 
supplement  his  own  supply  from  the  earlier  varieties 
cultivated  by  his  neighbours.  From  the  President's 
Address  to  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Ontano, 

A  Garden  Without  a  Gooseeerry.— Goose- 
berry tarts  might  "gnaw  a  file,"  to  say  nothing  of 
eating  off  the  little  enamel  left  on  the  snaggy  remnants 
of  any  decayed  dentine.  This  fruit  grows  thriftily, 
bears  profusely,  is  entirely  hardy,  but  to  the  palate 
is  as^  concentrated  vinegar.  Beautiful  in  pictures, 
grand  on  exhibition,  profitable  to  the  nurserymen, 
valuable  to  the  boarding-house  keeper,  but  the  most 
unsavoury  morsel  that  enters  one's  mouth.  A  man 
with  a  single  healthy  Gooseberry  bush  {and  who  ever 
saw  one  that  was  not  healthy?)  had  better  lay  in  a 
stock  of  sugar,  for  in  no  manner  of  "putting  up  "  will 
less  than  three  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  Gooseberries 
suffice.  An  humble  friend  of  mine,  fresh  from  the 
"old sod,"  used  to  indulge  in  the  most  grandiloquent 
tales  about  these  self-same  Gooseberries.  "  In  the 
ould  counthry  they  wur  as  big  as  your  fist,  zur,"  and 
"they  jist  milt  in  your  mouth  like  dew."  Shortly 
after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testing  this  fruit  for  myself, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
it  occasionally  palatable,  although  very  far  from  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  that  some  writers  describe.  I 
shall  not  forget  my  first  look  in  the  celebrated  Covent 
Garden  Market,  London,  on  the  tempting  array  of 
Gooseberries  in  the  height  of  the  season,  but  the 
Crown  Bobs,  luscious-looking  fellows,  proved 
flavourless  j  the  Queen  of  Sheba^as  sour  as  a  red  Dutch 
Currant ;  the  Jolly  Anglers,  tasteless  as  the  latest 
novelty  in  French  Pears ;  and  Roaring  Lion  insipid. 
I  was  told  that  was  an  exceptionally  poor  season  for 
the  Gooseberry.  As  every  season  throughout  my  life 
had  been  a  poor  one  (for  flavour)  for  Gooseberries  at 
home  I  accepted  the  apology, — Croppis^  in  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,'' 


inquiries* 


He  that  questioneth  much  shall  leant  much. — Bacon. 

203.  Cisalpine  Strawberry.  —  Where  can  I  pro- 
cure runners  or  seeds  of  this  variety,  mentioned  by 
William  Cobbett  in  his  English  Gardener :-  J.  E. 
Daniel,  6,  The  Terrace,  Epsom. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Araucakia  imbricata  :  W.  S.  It  is  not  "very" 
rare  to  see  this  tree  producing  cones,  and  as  time  goes 
on  it  will  probably  be  even  more  common.  What  is 
the  shape  of  the  cones,  on  your  tree?  If  globular  they 
are  females,  if  elongated  they  are  male  spikes. 

Argyreia  cymosa  :  W.  JC.  An  East  Indian  creeper, 
much  resembling  an  Ipomcea,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.     Sow  at  once  in  light  rich  soil. 

Books  :  D.  P.  We  do  not  know  of  any  such  book  as 
you  ask  for. 

Cinerarias:  C  G.  If  your  plants  have  not  been  kept 
too  wet  at  the  roots,  the  cause  of  damping  off  must  be 
that  they  have  been  too  close — want  of  air. 

Cucumbers  :  E.  C.  Your  Cucumber  leaves  appear  to 
be  caught  by  the  sun  after  having  been  sprinkled. 
There  is  no  indication  of  disease. 

Cutting  Shrubs  :  Old  Subscriber.  We  cannot  at  this 
distance  estimate  the  value  of  your  loss,  and  recom- 
mend you  to  get  some  competent  person  near  at  hand, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  see  the  disfigurement,  to 
advise  you  on  the  matter. 

Fuchsia  Leaves  Damaged  :  L.  H.  The  leaves 
seem  to  have  been  grown  in  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere, 
and  to  be  literally  stewed.  Try  if  more  moisture  will 
not  improve  them.  Put  the  Cinerarias  into  a  cold 
pit. 

Gardeners'  Benefits  :  J.  P.  We  do  not  think  your 
scheme  would  work  well,  and,  unless  greatly  modified, 
would  be  open  to  much  objection. 

Gkeen  Bedding  Plant:  T.  P.  What  you  send  is 
the  common  Peppermint, — a  very  different  plant  to 
the  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltaricum  used  at  Cleveland 
House  and  elsewhere. 

Insect  \  J.  E.  A  sawfly  called  Sirex  gigas,  which 
bores  into  timber  and  woodwork,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
therein.     Did  you  find  the  insect  near  growing  or  near 


Fig.  63. — sikEx  gegas. 


dead  timber?  The  long  sting-like  process  is  the  ovi- 
positor. The  insect  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
hornet,  but  has  no  power  of  stinging. 

Names  of  P'ruits  :  W.  T.  Probably  some  species  of 
Attalea.  like  the  Coquilla  nuts. 

Names  of  Plants  :  £.  C.  C.  D.  We  believe  your 
plant  to  be  a  white  variety  of  Erythrcea  pulchella, 
which  is  itself,  to  our  thinking,  but  a  variety  of  E. 
Ceniaurium,  which  we  have  more  than  once  found 
white  near  Folkestone. ~y.  C.  M.  i,  Pseudo-Larix 
Ksempferi  ;  2,  Libocedrus  chilensis ;  3,  Abies  Dou- 
glasii,  from  Vancouver  Island  ;  4,  Retinospora  leplo- 
clada ;  5,  Taxodium  distichum  ;  6,  Thuja  occidentalis, 
or  it  may  be  a  variety  of  it.  We  should  be  thankful 
for  a  specimen  in  fruit  of  No.  2. — A.  G,  1,  Solidago 
virga  aurea  ;  2,  BaHota  nigra  ;  3,  Hieracium  sp.  ;  4, 
Ranunculus  acris  ;  5,  Matricaria  inodora  ;  6,  Lapsana 
communis ;  7,  Atriplex  patula ;  8,  Chenopodium 
polyspermum ;  g,  Asclepias  curassavica  ;  lo,  Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum.  Another  time  do  not  send  more 
than  six,  and  send  good  specimens. —  T.  R.  y.  i, 
Alstroimeria  aurea ;  2,  Anemone  japonica  var.  Honorine 
Jobert  ;  3,  Sedum  Sieboldii  variegatum ;  4,  Phlox 
paniculata.— G.,  Bafk.  Picea  Lowiana  of  Gordon,  or 
Pinus  grandis  of  Parlatore. —  T.  T.,  CuLlompton^ 
Maxillaria  Houtteana,  provided  your  sketch  of  leaf 
and  bulb  is  correct.  If  it  is  fantastic,  and  the  real 
leaf  is  very  long  and  linear,  then  it  is  M.  tenuifolius. 

New  Cucumber  :  R.  Cragg.  Send  a  fruit  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee  in  a  condition 
fit  for  use.  If  it  is  an  old  sort  it  would  probably  be 
recognised  there. 

Pittosporum  Tobira. — It  is  an  old-fashioned  green- 
house plant — hardy  in  many  localities— that  should  be 
obtainable  at  any  plant  nursery. 

Plants  for  Effect:  Contant  Reader.  These  classes 
at  flower  shows  are  generally  unsatisfactory,  for  want 
of  definition,     You  ask,— When  the  schedule  says 
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"Finest  collection  of  plants  arranged  for  eflfect,"  is 
the  merit  of  the  individual  plants  considered,  or  is  it 
effect  only?  We  think  the  words  "  finest  collection" 
indicate  that  the  framers  of  the  schedule  had  meritori- 
ous cultivation  in  view,  as  well  as  meritorious  arrange- 
ment, but  it  should  have  been  more  clearly  expressed. 

Pruning  Old  Fruit  Trees:  Felthim.  You  had 
better  consult  some  practical  fruit  grower  than  trust 
to  the  information  to  be  found  in  books,  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  applicable  to  such  a  case  as 
yours.  Then  when  the  trees  are  reduced  to  order  the 
book  advice  would  be  useful. 

Refusal  of  Chak.^c  ter  :  M.  D.  We  cannot  advise 
you  ;  we  only  know  your  view  of  the  case.  Apply  to 
the  magistrate,  or  consult  a  solicitor. 

Roots  on  Vine  Stems:  Oid  Subscriber.  They  indicate 
one  or  both  of  two  things — imperfect  root-action,  or  a 
very  damp,  perhaps  excessively  damp,  atmosphere 
acting  on  individual  Vines  which  are  in  this  condition  ; 
or  in  some  cases  it  may  be  exuberance  of  growth 
developing  itself  in  this  particular  form. 

^gf  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-olifice, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

Catalogues  Received. — Emil  Liebig  (Handels 
Gartnerei,  Dresden),  Catalogue  of  Azileas, 
Camellias,  Rhododendron?,  Roses,  &c. — W.  Smith 
&  Son  (35,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen),  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c. — J.  W.  Mackey  (40, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin),  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Flower  Robts,  &c. — Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sug,den  (12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W. C  ),  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Rulbs  and  Plant?, 
&c.  — Thomas  S.  Ware  ( Hale  Farm  Nurseries, Tot  ten- 
ham),  A.  B.  C.  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Herbs,  Flowers, 
Grasses,  Orchids,  &c. — W.  Tait  &  Co.  (45,  Capel 
Street,  Dublin)  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
and  Flower  Roots.  —  Messrs.  J,  Boyd  &  Sons  (Engi- 
neers, Paisley),  Catalogue  of  Horticultaral 
Buildings,  Healing  Apparatus,  &c. — John  Scott 
(Hendford  Hill.  Yeovil),  Catalogue  of  Flower 
Roots,  &c. — F.  Brassac  (17,  Rue  Matabiao,  Bon- 
nefoy,  Toulouse),  General  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
&c.— S.  Yates  {\6  and  iS,  Old  Millgate,  Man- 
chtstei),  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  Root?,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— H. — Irish  Subs6rlbcr. — B.  M, 
— G.  Palintr.— G.  H.— J.  S.— C  Nauditi.— A.  F.— J.  James. 
— H.  King.— P.  H.  G.— F.  Bax.— Arcanium. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  September  6. 
Our  market  is  now  very  bare  of  fruit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Apples  and  Nuts  ;  of  the  former  we  are  getting 
a  very  fair  supply,  while  of  the  latter  (if  this  week  is  any 
criterion)  the  crop  must  be  the  heaviest  known  for  many 
years.  Plums  are  a  complete  failure,  the  supply,  with 
now  and  then  an  exception,  being  entirely  from  abroad. 
Large  quantities  of  Grapes  are  reaching  us  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  fetching  fd.ir  prices.  Trade  quiet. 
James    Webber,    Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Fruit. 
*.  d.  s.  d.  I 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  36-36     Oranges,  per  too     . 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..   o  9-  6  o  |  Peaches,  per  doz.    . 
Lemons,  per  100     . .  8  o-iz  o  ,  Pears,  p*r  doz. 
Melons,  each  ..   20-50     Piiie-apples,  per  lb. , 

Niita,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06     Figs,  green,  each    . 


i.  d.  s.  d. 
11  0-20  o 

.    3    0-I2   O 
10-30 

40-80 

02-04 


Vegbtablbs. 
J.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,    Engl 

Globe,  doz.  ..    a  o-  4  o 

Aubergines,   p.    doz.   20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per 

bushel  . .  30-  .. 

Scarlet  Runners, 


per  bushel . .  ..26- 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   10-20 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch.,  04-06 
f'aiiliflowers.perdoz.  1  fc-  4  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  16-20 
Chills,  per  100  ..30-,. 

Cucumbers,  each  ..03-10 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
—  bauivian,  p.  doz,  2  o^  3  o 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-,. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  .,02-04 
HorseRadish.p.  bun.  40-.. 

Fotatos  : — Kent  Regents.  looj.  to  120J.  ;   Kent  Kidi 
140J.  to  160J.  ;  Shaws,  izos.  per  ton. 


Leeks,  per  bunch  .. 
Lettuces,  per  score . . 
Mint,  green,  bunch 
Mushrooms,  per  pott. 
Onions,   12    bunches 

—  young,  per  bun. 
Parsley,  per  bunch. . 
Peas,  green,  p.   bush 

—  shelled,  per  qt. 
Radishes,  per  buncli. 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ., 

—  New  Jersey,  doz. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . 
Turnips,  per  bundle 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz. 


s.d.  : 

O    2~ 


36-     . 

o  6-  . 

0  9- 

3  0-( 

1  6-  , 

O    I-   c 


Acliillea,  12  bun.  .. 
Asterti.  12  bun. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun. 
Chrysanilrem.  labun. 
Cornlluwcr,  i3  bun. 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ,. 
EschschoUzia,  dozen 

bunches     ., 
Eucharis,  per  dor.  . , 
Gardenia,  per  doz,  . . 
He^risease,   12  bun. 
Heliotropes,    13   spr. 

iasmirie,  la  bun.     . . 
<iUei>(m  vnr.     12  spr. 


Cut  Flowers. 
t.  d.  t.  d. 


3  c-  9  o 
3  ">-  y  o 
10-40 
06-10 
40-60 
3  o-  g  o 

3  o-  9  o 

a  o-  6  o 

4  0-I2   O 

3  0-12  O 
I  6-  0  o 
06-10 
40-90 
I  t-  3  0 


Mignonette.  12  bun. 
Myosotis,  12  bunch. 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr, 

—  zonal,  I?  sprays 
Primula,  double,  pur 

bunch 
Pyreilinim     .. 
Roscs(ouidr.),i2liun. 

—  (indoor),  per  do7. 
Stephanotis,  12  spr. 
Stocks,  13  bunches, . 
Sunfl'iwer,  12  bun... 
Sweet  Peas,  13  bun, 
Tropseoluii),  13  bun. 


1  o-  . 
o  6-  . 

2  6-  . 
10-3 

0  4-  c 

1  6-  : 
neys, 


.  d.  J.  d. 
z  o-  9  o 
10-90 

D  6-  2  O 
33-10 

t    O-    2    O 

»   o-   9  O 

20-90 
I  6-12  o 
\    O-J?   o 

I  o-  8  o 
10-60 
I  c-  9  o 
:  ^  4  O 


Balsams,  per  dozen 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ,. 
Bouvardias,  do. 
China  Asters,  dozen 
Chrysanth. ,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Cockscombs,  per  doz 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . 
Cyperus,do. .. 
Dracasna  terminalis 
—  viridts,  per  doz. 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p,  do2 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


Plants  in  Pots, 
J.  d,  5.  d.  ]  s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0-12  Q  Fuchsias,  per  dozen. .  2  0-12  o 
6  0-12  o     Heliotrope,  per  doz.   4  0-12  o 

12  0-24  o  j  Hydrangea,  per  doz.  6  0-24  o 

4  0-I2  o     Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 

5  0-12  o     Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 

6  0-24  o  .  Myrtles,  do. . .  ..  30-90 
3  0-12  o  j  Palms  in  variety ,each  3  6-21  o 
30-90     Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

jt  0-12  o  '      dozen         . .  ..20-90 

30  0-60  o  !  Petuni.is,  per  doz,  .  4  0-12  o 
18  0-24  o  ;  Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  o 
40-..      i  dnlanums       ..  ..12  0-24  o 

2  6-15  o  !  Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  o-i3  o 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Se/>1.  5. — No  special  feature  of  interest  has 
this  week  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  trade 
for  farm  seeds.  Owing  to  the  recent  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  damage  thereby  inflicted  on  the  grow- 
ing crops,  yearling  Clover  seeds  are  naturally  held  with 
greater  firmness  ;  but,  as  respects  red  seed,  no  large 
amount  of  business  has  yet  resulted.  New  Bordeaux 
red  is  offering  at  a  moderate  figure.  The  speculative 
inquiry  for  Alsike  has  driven  up  quotations  several  shil- 
Imgs  per  cwt.  For  while  Clover  seed  rates  are  likewise 
tending  upwards.  In  Trefoils  there  has  been  some 
business  doing  at  former  currencies.  The  excessive  and 
continued  rains  have  kept  back  the  supply  of  new 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed.  Winter  Tares  command  a 
ready  sale  at  last  week's  prices.  For  sowing  Rye  there 
is  also  a  brisk  request.  More  money  is  now  asked  for 
imported  Iiahan  and  perennial  Rye  grasses.  The  trade 
for  bird  seeds  exhibits  no  noteworthy  alteration.  Blue 
Peas  are  firmer,  especially  for  sound  dry  samples  ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  ol  the  new  crop  having  suffered  greatly 
from  the  wet.  Jo/t»  Shaw  &•  So/is,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  there  was  not  that  amount 
of  business  in  the  trade  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
seemed  to  warrant.  As  regards  Wheat,  prices  were  not 
generally  better  than  on  the  previous  Monday.  Barley 
experienced  a  slow  sale  at  full  prices.  Some  new  malt- 
ing produce  of  ordinary  quality  was  held  for  about  45 J. 
per  quarter.  Malt  was  steady,  without  change.  Oats 
were  rather  dearer  in  some  cases,  while  the  market  for 
Maize  had  a  decided  upward  tendency.  Beans  and  Peas 
were  nominal,  as  also  was  the  trade  in  flour. — Trade 
was  quiet  on  Wednesday,  but  the  tone  continued  firm. 
English  Wheat  was  fully  as  dear,  while  as  regards  spring 
corn  of  superior  quality  there  was  a  disposition  to  ask 
higher  prices,  the  weather  being  unfavourable  for  the 
importation  of  produce  in  good  condition. — Average 
prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  i : — Wheat, 
62s. \  Barley,  34^.  6d.;  Oats,  271.  ^d.  For  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year: — Wheat,  45r.  iid,  ;  Barley, 
36j".  8(/. ;  Oats,  27^.  yd. 


CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  there  werea  few  more 
beasts  than  on  the  previous  Monday,  and  the  dead  trade 
was  worse,  consequently  prices  were  lower.  A  clear- 
ance was  not  effected.  There  were  also  a  few  more 
sheep  and  lambs.  Trade  was  slow  for  sheep,  but  choicer 
qualities  were  not  much  lower.  The  lamb  season  is 
nearly  over  ;  very  few  are  required,  and  those  at  much 
lower  rates.  Trade  for  calves  was  dull,  jirices  rather 
lower  on  the  average  — Quotations  :  —  Betists,  4J.  ^d. 
to  5J.,  and  5^.  6d.  to  6s.  \  calves,  5^,  to  6j,  21/.;  sheep, 
$s.  6d.  to  6j.,  and  6j-.  6d.  to  7s.  •zd.\  lambs,  6j.  d^d.  to 
7J-.  \d.  ;  pigs,  4t.  to  5^,  41/.  —  On  Thursday  trade  was 
rather  quiet.  Supplies  were  short,  but  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Beasts  sold  quietly  at  about  Monday's  prices, 
whilst  sheep  were  a  quotation  easier.  Calves  also  gave 
way,  and  pigs  sold  slowly. 


HAY. 

At  the  Whitechapel  market  on  Monday,  with  moderate 
supplies  and  a  fair  trade,  prices  were  unchanged.  Prime 
old  Clover,  looj.  to  i40r,  ;  inferior,  85J.  to  95.5.  ;  good 
new  Clover,  loor.  to  I26j^.  ;  prime  old  meadow  hay,  90;^. 
to  120T.  ;  inferior,  70J.  to  85^.  ;  good  new  hay,  Sor.  to 
looj.  ;  and  straw,  4.1-r.  to  56J.  per  load.  —  On  Thursday 
the  market  was  moderately  supplied  with  hay  and 
straw.  There  was  a  brisk  trade,  especially  for  good 
qualuies,  and  prices  were  firm.  Quotations  : — Primeold 
Clover,  looi.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  85J.  to  g5J.  ;  good  new, 
\oos.  to  126J.  ;  prime  old  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  120J.  ; 
inferior,  70J.  to  8sr.  ;  good  new,  8oj.  to  ioo.r,  ;  and 
straw,  441.  to  57J.  per  load. — Cumberland  Market  quo- 
tations :  —  Superior  old  meadow  hay,  nor.  to  120J.  ; 
inferior,  70J.  to  92J. ;  superior  Clover,  132J.  to  140.1.  ; 
inferior,  90J.  to  iioj.  ;  and  straw,  54J.  to  bos.  per  loi:d. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  there  was  a  steady  trade,  with  little  change  in 
prices.  Kent  Regents,  8oj.  to  \ios.  per  ton  ;  Essex 
ditto,  8o).  to  loof.  ;  kidneys,  iooj.  to  i2oj.  ;  Early 
Rose,  85J.  to  iroi.  — The  imports  into  London  last 
week  were  very  trifling,  being  confined  to  the  receipt  of 
993  bags  from  Hamburgh. 

COALS. 

Monday's  business  at  the  market  showed  no  im- 
provement on  the  prices  of  hist  week,  but  on  Wednes- 
day tli  ere  was  a  good  demand,  and  "seconds"  and 
Hartleys  rose  6d.  per  ton.  (Quotations  ; — East  Wylam, 
171.  Of/  ;  Hastings  Hartley,  17J.  ^d.  ;  Wall.?  End— Helton, 
20i.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  17J.  gt/.  ;  Hawthorn-s,  i7,t.  ()d.  ; 
Lambton,  19J.  dd.  \  South  Hetton,  aoj.  ;  Hartlepool, 
791  ;  East  Hartlepool,  19J.  f^d.  ;  South  Kelloe,  i8j.  ; 
Tees,  1 91.  ^d. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES,  NURSERY- 
MEN'S and  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES. 
Cocoa-nut  P'lbre,  finest  Kent  and  Hampshire  Pe.its,  Yellow 
Loam.  Leaf-mould,  coarse  and  fine  Sand,  Sphagnum,  all 
Manures,  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  Garden  Sticks  and  Libels, 
Russia  Mats,  Raffia,  Pot  Covers,  Hyacinth  Glasses,  Tiffany, 
Scrim,  Tarred  Twine,  Coir  Yarn,  Garden  Pots  and  Tiles,  and 
every  Horticultural  Requisite.  Write  for  free  Price  List. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  Trade.  Delivered  free  within  4  milei  of 
Covent  Garden  at  List  Price.     4s.  i'er  Tom  Cartage  allowed 

IF    FETCHED    FROM    CaSTLE   StREET,    LoNG   AcBE, 

M.  H.  tJENrOTE,  Horticultural  Sundricsman.  8,  Castle 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  ;  3  minutes  from  Covent  Garden. 
Open  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Market  Customers. 
Factory,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

HE      EUREKA      POST      BOX.— 

Specially  adapted  for  the  postal  transit  of  Fruit,  Plants, 
Flowers,    &c.       Price   4^.  td.    per   dozen.       Sample  Bo.x,   with 
Grapes  or  Strawberry  Plants  enclosed,  post-free,  \s. 
W.  LOVEL.  Weaverthorpe,  York. 

ORTICULTURAL    WINDOW   GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz.,  12.J.  td.  ;  21-oz., 
ifj.  bd.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-02.  4ths,  },(is.\  3ds,  461.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36.^.; 
3ds.,  46J.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SYER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N, 

Cheapest  House  in  tlie  Trade. 

HENRY      WAINWRIGHT,     Glass     and 
Lead  Merchant  and  General  Dealer  in  Plumbers' 
Materials,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds. 

Speci.il    attention  paid  to  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 
300    PANES   of  beautiful   strong    Glass,   8   by   6,    for    \-2S.  6d. 
GLASS   TILES    for    Roofing.       Manufacturers   of  best    UN- 
SEED OIL,  PUTTY.  SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE. 
Prices  on  application. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials     of    great     durability.       The 
J  plainer    sorts   are    specially   ^xrT^vm^t,^-,^.*^. 
'suited       for       KITCHEN    'V.r;~T^^^ 
GARDENS,     as     they       '^^^^ 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,       "^  ^ 

take    up   little    room,    and, 
once   put   down,   incure    no  . 

further   labour   or  expense,  '' 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASEa,  FOUNTAINS,  &c..  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  d':sign. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S,E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

RNAMENTAL     PAVING     TILES, 

for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. , 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.    Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  TUe  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

a      I      L     V      E      R  S"  A      N      D, 

*^     fine  or  coarse  grain    as  desired.     T>rices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered   direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


o 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying,  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.   BLACKITH  and  CO..  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.C. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

T      SM  I  T  H'S    I  M  PE  R  I  SHAB  LE 
O  •  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  arc  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  RAISRD 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  flt<t^azine  says  ; — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal   Label   Factory,  Stratford-nn-Avon. 


IndestructlDle  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  :  also  Patterns  of  Orn.imental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Bcnthall  Works,  Broseley. 


JOHN  B     O     W     M     A 

GR 


N 


JREF.NHOUSF.S-every  description,  ,..,.„„    .,„ 

VINF.RlES-all  the  latest  improvements,      k    T,iv.n 

OLASSilOUSES^perfect  ventilation,  )  ><>  f  1000. 

HORTICULTURAL    B  U  ILD  E  R  anti  TI  M  BE  R 

M  E  R  C  H  A  N  T, 

Wc3t  £ad  Steam  Joinery,  Ncwcabtlc. 


3i6 
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Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


THOMAS'S 


TTILL        AND        SMITH'S        BLACK 

J|- J-  VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
Ihis  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
inay  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u-^ed  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Zd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

UNSOLicrTED  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877. 
'The  RyU-ys.  Alderly  Edge,  Manchester.— ^&s^x5.  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs,— For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  I  consider  it  the  best  thing  known/or  t!u  fircscrvation  of  all 
outdoor  work,  eitJier  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
—Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe.  T.P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brie'riey  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

•J~^H^J^^-~~^'^  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES, 
H.R.H,    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINBURGH, 
Tlio  Brltlsn,  Indian  and  Colonial  GovernraentB, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
RaUway   and  Canal   Companies,   CoUlerleB,  Iron- 
masters, &c.,  JEc, 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOE    WOKK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IKON,  BB.ICK,  STOUE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours, 

2  owt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post  Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,     E.G. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S   WALK.  DUBLIN. 
No  Agents. 

HAW'S     TIFFANY,      ELASTIC     NET^ 

TING,   CANVAS,    &c.,   for    Shading,    Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO..  29.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

HE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 

SHADING.—"  Lasting  for  years  " 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat   or  cold,    keeping  a   fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  :  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  5:c. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         u.  lo^'. 

3  yards  wide  3J.  o(/. 

4  vards  wide  3^.  zod. 

"FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,   Forest  Hill,  London,   S.E. 

*,*  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c. , 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues /ree  on  amplication. 


NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

No.    508. 

Very  strong  and  durable.     Reduced  Prices,  1877. 


Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  with  Iron  Standards,  Painted 
Black,  AND  SPACED  2  FEET  APART,  rendering  it  the  strongest 
and  best  Fence  in  the  Market. 

This  ornamental  Fencing  is  easily  fixed  or  removed  by  any 
labourer,  without  extra  cost. 

PRICES:— 

6  feet  Ugli,  6s.  per  yard ;  7  feet  Wgli,  7a.  per  yard, 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Bolts  and  Nuts  for 
securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards.  Doors  are  charged  3^. 
extra,  except  when  iz  yards  are  ordered,  in  which  case  a  door 
is  included. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  aps.  and  upwards. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  description 
of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
2S5    and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 

IR  J.  PAXTON'S   HOTHOUSES  for  the 

MILLION. — Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  -^d, 

HEREMAN  and  M0RT0N,2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

H.     LASCELLES,      HORTICULTURAL 
Builder.  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works, 
121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


w. 


Estimates  gi\en  on  applicition  for  CREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVAlORIEbof  allkmds.  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed      s.   d. 
good    i6-oz.    sheet  glass,    painted  four  coats,  and 
packed  ready  for  use       . .         . .         . .         . .  ..350 

Portable  Box   with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         , .     65     o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 
3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed 
Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed 
Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats 
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O    U   L  T  O    N       AND       PAUL, 

Horticultural  Buildeks,  Norwich. 


Pit  Lights  and  %\\\s    or  Brick  Walla 
or  Earth  Banks. 


PIT  LIGHTS  and  FRAMES  complete  for  fi.^ing  on  Brick- 
work,  made  in  two  sizes  of  Lights  to  work  6  It.  by  4  ft.  2  in. 
thick,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  i],i  in.  thick,  Lights  glazed  with  21  oz. 
British  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4  J^  in.  by  3  in. ,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought- 
iron  handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cash  Prices.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  also  to  Edinburgh.  Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast,  or  Cork, 

SILLS  or  FRAMES,  with  2  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4ft.,  S  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  wide,  £2.  \6s.  ;  3  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  12  ft.  long  by 
6  ft.  wide,  £\  3^.  ;  4  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft. ,  16  ft.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,  £$  los.  ;    2  Lights.  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  8  ft.  long  by  7  ft. 

6  in.  wide,  ;£3  lOJ.  ;    3  Lights,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  12  ft.  long  by 

7  ft.  6  in.  wide.  £$  ss.  ;  4  Light';,  7  (t.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  16  ft.  long 
by  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  £6  145.  Prices  for  longer  lengths  at  cheaper 
rates.     Prices  on  application. 

Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
post-free,  24  stamps.  Plant  Preserver  Lists,  Melon  Frame 
Lists  and  Greenhouse  Lists,  post-free. 


Greenhouses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge.  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  £50  ;  21  feet  by  12  feet,  £2^ ; 
i2j.^  feet  by  lo  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

MR^      M  E  C  H  I'S      ADDRESS 
to  his  OLD    FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 

the  PUBLIC  :  — 
"As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  that  I  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  formerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  !  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  razor  and  razor-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  and  we  have  dressing- 
bags  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  in  peace,  except  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and.  I  may  safely 
say.  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press  ?  and  haw  much 
"less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  lb  loaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  as.  6d.  to  6d.  or  less  per  yard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6d,  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  id. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  :  fifty  years  ago.  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  axiom  that  what  I  sold  should  be  good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personally  invented,  can  testify  to  this  ;  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  '  Ex- 
changed if  not  approved.'  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  in 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  of  dispatch  boxes  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  '  gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
remain,  and  '  sporting  knives  '  form  one  of  our  special  depart- 
ments. I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  quality  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  my  customers  sliould 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wares  with  those  of  other 
dependable  establishments,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assistants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  my  service,  and  long  ago  learned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  are  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  forwarded 
post-free  on  application." 

112,  Regent  Street,  W.,  opposite  Vigo  Street. — 1877. 

JONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE     L" 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  healing  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "  PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER  "will  doabout  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  arc 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  ; — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe, 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£   1.    d. 

20  in. 

18  „ 

iS  „ 

300 

700 

20   1, 

18   „ 

24  ,. 

400 

800 

20   „ 

3°  ,. 

500 

900 

24   ., 

24  „ 

24  .. 

700 

12      0     0 

24    ,. 

24   ,. 

30  „ 

850 

14      0     0 

t6    0    0 

24    „ 

24    .. 

36   „ 

1,000 

24    .. 

=4   .. 

48  „ 

J, 400 

28    ,, 

28    „ 

60  „ 

i.Soo 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  Bal/iam  HiU,S.W.^ 
May  29,  1873. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s.iy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS,  with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Eankside,  South 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 
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BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

g.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in,  by 
12-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in,,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  aiid  21-oz. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  .SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  BIacl;Jriars  Br>ili;e), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ;/^2o,ooo  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinarv  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITHS  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1S72) 

P.^TENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Horticultural  Bu  1 1  ngs  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co  s  Patent  Method  of  Construction  are  ery  strong,  tnosi 
durable  lirhl,  elegant,  amply  veiililated,  perfect  efficiency  for  intended  purpose  is  guarantied,  are  economical  in  cost 
and  maintenance  ■  Qombme  the  peculiar  advantages  ol  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MESSENGER  ANIi  CO.,  from  their  long  experience,    and  having    large    Works  exclusively  devoted    10    the 
Consliuction  and  Heating  of  Horticultural  I'.uildmgs,  are  in   a  position  to  execute  with   despatch,  in  the  beM 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Flans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Arclutects,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plans  and  Eilimalei/oiwarded  on  receipt  of  Particulars  by  Patl.      Ladies  and  Centlemm  -wailed  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DESIGNS,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
lirirly-lhree  stamps,  (iintlemen  consulting  ihis  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  liesigns  whose  efl'ii-iency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

llluslrated  ClkCULAR  of  MESSENGERS  IMPKOVI'.D  PATENT  TURUI.AR  SADDLE  BOII.EK 
«ilh  Check-end,  Ilol-Wller  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Navel  I'tait  Pra'ecli'r,  sent  free. 


AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERV, 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES.   TRAMWAY    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT:  7:,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON. 
E.C;  and  g.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNO  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES: 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  oi  three 
aiui  one-jl/th  pounds  of  conl  per  horse-power  per  hour, 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872.  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was.  "  How  long  can  each  lioiler  go  without 
Night  Attention  ?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  i-.M.  to  9  A  M.),  it  still  retained  Its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-lnch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning  — equ.il,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gaideners.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS.  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  countv  of  England 
e.vcept    three.     Amateurs  will  also   find   THE    WONDER,   a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and   certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.     Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 


ROSSER^RUSSELL 


'  WARMli^IC    XWUINLLIVO    SANirARYr; 


iiiiii 


/IRCRlTECTUIiE  /IPPLe  TO  CONgE  WTORIE,? 


HK/\T1NG  APP>AR/TU^  of  EVEfjY   DE^CHIPTIOH. 

By  Hot  WATER,  S'^'eam  or  Warmed  ^11^ 

See     illustrated  catalogue   Post  free 
Designs  ^^  Estimates  on  Application, 


Qffic  Esll- Showrooms.  46  €harinc;Cros,s, 
VVORKS     puEEN$  Wharf  Hammer,smith,, 


STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL.  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Kings  Road, 
"Messrs.  Sclvester,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1877, 

"  GiiNTi.KMEiN, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens"  Trentham  Hoilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  tlie  best  Boilers  wc  have  ever  u^ed. 
Our  establi>hment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
tilt  from  time  to  lime.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
Lham  Boiler,  and  wc  have  now  t'li'tceit  of  various  sizes  at  work. 

"  For  ceitainiy  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Steveuh'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  an.\iety  in  coimt-ction  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  culd  winter  months  as  we  do  now, 

"We  are  not   in    the   habit   of   giving   testimonials,    but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  .such   iinporlance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion, 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMKS  VKITfH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particul.irs,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT -WATER      ENGINEERS,     ftc,    &c  , 

Ca-itic   Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire, 
tS"  Our    toilers   arc  the   only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and   under  the   inspection   of  the   iliVentor,    Mr.  Stevens— all 
others  beii'ff  bfM'!  inniatioit^. 
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If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charg-e  will  be  30s. 
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GARDENERS,   AND    OTHERS,    WANIING    PLACES, 

2C  words  \s.  dd.,  and  6:/.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Death.?  and  Marriages,  5^.  each  insertion. 

Adverlisemetiis  /or  the  current  week  must  reach  ike  Office 
by   Thursday  7too?i. 

All  SubsGrtptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  £1  y.  lod. ;  6  Months, 

zts.  iid.  :  1  Months,  6s. 

Foreign  :  26s.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office, W.C., 

to  W,  Richards, 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

TEBBS'  UNIVERSAL  FUMiaATOR. 

'^'T\  For      Greenhouses,       Conservatories, 

Ferneries.  Frames,  Poultry  Houses, 
Infirmaries,  Ships,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  En- 
tirely supersedes  the  use  of  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3s.,  large  size  4^.61^.  each, 
packing  extra.  Wholesale  and  Ketail  of 
FLANAGAN  and  SON.  Seedsmen,  9S. 
Cheapside,  London,  E.G.  ;  and  Wholesale 

of  CORRY  AND  SOPER,  Shad  Thames, 

r£r.!^TEaE3  july.s.ibj;    London,  S.E. 

Metallic  Hotnouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Chirk). 
HOTHOUSE    liUILDER   and    HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
SS,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.      Established  A.D.  i3i8. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  55.  each. 
US'  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses  in    the 
Royal   Gardens,  Windsor  and   Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

NETTING    for     FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES.  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Plight,  Birds,  &c  ,  2  yards  wide,  ^d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  2'Ji. ; 
4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  30s. 

NEWTANNED  NETTING, suited  foranyoftheabovepur- 
poses,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6(?.per  yard:  4  yards 
■wide,  IS.  per  yard  ;  ^^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide.  15.  6d.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge 


REV  I  ST  A  DE  HORTICULTURA 
BRAZIL— A  Monthly  Journal  of  HoriicnUure  ami 
Practical  Agriculture.  Subscriptions  and  Advertisements 
received  by 

STEEL  AND  JONES,  4.  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S,W. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a   Farm  or  Residence,   or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  foi 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  M idlandCoiiniie^ 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Heralti 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 
OF     Deecribing     Plants     Correctlv,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.    Price  u. 

MEDICALand(ECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  An  Account  of  the  Princip.'\l  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  Olconomy.  In  One 
Volume,  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  s.^, 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  The  Rudiments 
of  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  ^s.  6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
tural    and     Physiological.       With    a     Glossai-y 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     qs.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  School  Botany  s-nd  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  ol  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  q^'. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  Scliool  Botany. 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  sj, 

London;  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.G. 


THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Zd.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent  Discount  lor  si.v  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cidti-vator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 

Garden  Fmit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  35.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs,  THOMAS  RIVERS  A^D  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Heits ;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.G. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
Burvenich,  E,  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
Hulle,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  \os.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A,  Allard, 
E.  Andr^,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer.  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  T.  Kick.ic,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A_  Van  Gcert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veiich,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  01  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

and 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  .■— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generaily. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  his  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Austra1i.in  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Suhsoription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  41/.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEiVI  ENTS, 
which    must   be   paid   in    advance,    for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  , .  Robertson  &.  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  E.\change 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  apftomtment  to  tJte  Royal  Horticultural  Society.} 

To      HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN.  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


1^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  he  called 
far,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failmg  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  t.ike  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN,  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  Sl  Carter,  Solicitors,  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  steady  respectable  married 
Man  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business  in  every  department,  both  inside  and  out. 
Wages  25^.  per  week,  with  lodge,  coals  and  gas.  The  Wife 
would  have  to  attend  to  the  Lodge  Gate.  A  man  without 
family  preferred. — Mr.  W.  H.  JONES,  The  Grange,  Hooton, 
Chester. 

WANTED,  in  Yorkshire,  a  thorough 
WORKING  HEAD  GARDENER.  Must  under- 
stand Vines,  Melons,  &c.  Must  Sing  in  surpliced  choir — 
Bass  preferred.  Wife  can  have  Washing  if  competent. — L.  L., 
Green's  Library,  Beverley. 

ANTED,    a    Young    Man    as    UNDER 

GARDENER.— Must  well    understand  Kitchen  and 

Fruit    Gardening  ;     a     Churchman    preferred.       Wages,  i8,f, 

a    week.  —  Apply,     stating    age.    with     references,     to  H, 
ANDREWS,  The  Gardens.  Wooltom  Court,  Canterbury, 

WANTED,  a  MAN  and  his  WIFE— the 
Man  a  good  Working  Gardener,  the  Wife  a  thoroughly 
good  Laundress,  A  good  house,  and  all  requisites  for  the 
laundry  supplied.— J.  T.  COLLIN,  Esq.,  Wenden,  Saffron 
Walden. 

ANTED,    a    MAN,    to    Grow    Plants   for 

Shop,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.— J.  GRAY. 
Florist,  Notting  Hill.  W. 

Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  a  steady  active  Man  as 
GROUND  FOREMAN.  Mmt  have  good  knowledge 
of  the  Culture  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Evergreens. — Address,  stating  age,  wages  expected,  and 
reference  to  former  employers,  to  THOMAS  DAVIES  AND 
CO.,  Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool- 
Gardener. 

WANTED,   a   MARRIED    COUPLE,    at 
j\lichaelmas — Wife  to  attend  to  Laundry.      Wages,  £2 
and  large  cottage. — M,,  The  Elms,  Hampton. 

To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  a  MANAGER,  to  take  a  Share 
in,  and  the  Sole  Charge  of  a  Forcing  Business,  where 
there  are  lo.oco  feet  superficial  of  Glass,  Heated  by  Hot-water, 
and  which  would  be  added  to  to  any  extent— or  the  whole 
Business  could  be  taken  and  a  Lease  granted.  Owner  advertises. 
Address  by  letter,  enclosing  stamped  directed  envelope,  T,, 
Mrs.  Bourne,  8,  Wren  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E, 

R.     A.     HOSSACK,     Gardener    to    the 

Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  is  in  WANT 
of  a  Young  MAN  well  versed  in  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  on 
walls,  &c.  To  a  persevering  man  every  encouragement  will  be 
given. — Apply  as  above,  stating  experience  and  references. 

Propagator  of  Roses,  Kliododendrons,  &c. 

PAUL  AND  SON  want  a  ciever,  experienced 
Man,  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  General  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  really  painstaking  Man.-^Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries.  Cheshunt,  N. 

To  Working  Gardeners  and  Others. 

WANTED,  a  GROUND  WORKMAN,  to 
Superintend  and  Assist  in  Laying-out  of  Grounds  in 
the  North  of  England. — Apply,  with  reference  or  testimonials, 
to  J.  PRINGLE,  Landscape  Gardener,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire. 

WANTED,  a  Young^  Man,  of  good  address, 
as  SHOPMAN.  Must  thoroughly  understand  the 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Trade  ;  also  Bulbs,  Everlasting 
Flowers,  and  Garden  Requir.ites. — Address,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Messrs.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants.  60, 
Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  Out-door 
NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN,  State 
age,  references,  and  wages  required.— R.  THORNHILL, 
Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

jy  ANTED,    an   experienced    PACKER   of 

General  Nursery  Stock. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  wages,  references,  and  where  last  employed,  to  CRAN- 
STON AND  CO.,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

WANTED,  a  CORRESPONDING 
CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER;  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Nursery  Business,  and  competent  to  take 
the  Entire  Correspondence,  and  occasionally  to  Travel,  Un- 
e.vceptionable  references  required.  —  Apply,  stating  salary 
required,  &c.,  to  CRANSI'ON  AND  CO.,  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  SECOND  SHOPMAN  and 
WAREHOUSEMAN,  alsoa  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. 
— Apply,  giving  full  particulars  of  age,  experience,  and 
references,  to  W.  TAIT  AND  CO.,  45,  Capel  Street,  Dublin. 


w 


WANT     PLACES, 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B,  S,  W.  would  at  the 
same  lime  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  Londorj,  N, 
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Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  London.  S.E. 


"P       G.     HENDERSON 

■* — '  •  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  wilh  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such.— Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (He.\d).— Age  36,  married, 
two  children  ;  thorough  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  years*  character.  Please 
state  particulars.  — F.  WOOD,  Ansley  Manor,  Alton,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  46,  married,  no  family;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession,  Indoor  and  Out.  Four  years'  eood 
character. — J.  J.,  Holeyport  Street,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

GARDENE"r7Thead)7  to  lny"Lady~o^ 
Gentleman  lequiring  the  services  of  a  thoroueh  practical 
Man — Age  38,  married;  twenty-two  years'  experience.  No 
single-handed  place  treated  with. — A.  McA, ,  Eleanor  Road, 
Waliham  Cross,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Single  ;  practically 
acquainted  with  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Orchids, 
Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Pines,  Vines.  Flower  and 
Kiichen  Garden.  Good  references.  No  single-handed  place 
acccpted.-B.  WATERMAN.  Woodford,  N,E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Rabone,  Head 
Gardener,  Alton  Towers,  can  highly  recommend  to  any 
Nobleman,  Lady,  or  Gentleman,  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Man,  one  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  some  of  the 
first  gardens  in  England. 

Gardener  (Head).— Age  36,  married; 
twenty-three  yeais'  practical  experience  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Nine 
years' character  from  present  employer. — H.  M.,  41,  Reservoir 
Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 

ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman   or 

Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  compe- 
tent and  experienced  Man  ;  age  31.  married.- Mr.  Walter 
Child,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  can  with 
every  confidence  recommend  a  trustworthy  Man  in  the  above 
capacity.  Please  address,  Croom  Court,  Severn  Stoke, 
Worcestershire. 

ARDENER  (Head),  age    38,   married.— 

W.  Roe  is  now  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Man.  Has  had  the 
entire  Charge  of  the  Gardens  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Sumpter,  Manor  House.  Histon,  for  eleven  years,  and  is  now 
leaving  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  late  employer,  and  the 
estate  being  shut  up.  Thorough  knowledge  of  ihe  Manage- 
ment of  a  large  Garden,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  &c.  Can 
forward  good  testimonials  if  required.  —  W.  ROE,  The  Gardens, 
Manor  House.  Histon.  near  Cambridge. 

ARDENER     (Head,    in     a   small    place, 

or  FOREMAN  in  a  large  establishment). — Age  24  ;  has 
had  eight  years' practical  experience,  three  as  Foreman  in  the 
houses.  Can  be  highly  recommended  for  abilities  and  general 
character.  ~T.  COVSH,  Jun.,  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  Newbold  Revel, 
Rugby.        

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27  ; 
ten  years'  experience.     Within  30  miles  of  London  pre- 
ferred.— A.  K. ,  Tandridge  Court,  Godstone,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  a 

practical,  experienced,  trustworthy  person  is  required  — 
Age  39.  married.  Highly  recommended,  with  good  testi- 
monials.— B.  H.,  Post-office,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 

ARDENER     (Head,     Working)^     only 

where  thorough  practical  man  is  wanted. — Age  35; 
experienced  in  all  branches.  Seven  years'  character. — H.  V., 
2,  Logham  Villas,  Handcroft  Road.  East  Croydon. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working}.— Age  32, 

married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  Good  references. — W.  T. ,  z\,  Cirencester 
Street,  Harrow  Road.   Paddington,  London.  W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 

married,  one  child  ;  thoroughly  understands  Forcing  of 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  the  General  Routine  of  Gardening.  No 
objection  to  Lind  and  Stock- — A.  B. .  :.  Sarah  Cottage,  Hawk's 
Road,  Norbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working)  where  two 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  29,  married,  one  child  ;  having 
had  fourteen  years'  practical  experience  in  Noblemen's  and 
Gentlemen's  gardens,  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in 
all  Its  branches.  First-claas  character.— G.  B.\LD\ViN, 
Bishops  Teignton,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  frood 
SlN<iLK-MANiii^i>) — Age  30,  single  ;  understands  Vines, 
Peaches.  Melnns,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  State  wages.— J.  ELLIS, 
High  Street,  Southgate.  N. 

GARDENER  (Working  Head,  or  Single- 
iiANtjRi)). — Age  30,  married  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  proftision  Good  character.- C.  W. ,  Mr.  Summer,  Waltcn 
Kuad,  East  Molescy.  Surrey. 

G"  ARDENER  (HEAD),  or  GARDE'n'eR  and 
MANAGER,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiiing  a 
thoroughly  pnictical  Man. — Age  35.  one  child  (ages);  under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Land  and  Stock  Five 
year*.'  good  character  from  last  employer,— J.  CKIGGS, 
Mereworth,  near  Maidstone. 


CIJ.ARDENER,  to  take  the  Management  of  a 
-*       Squ.Tre.      Five  years  in  last  place. — A.  B.,  64,  Arlington 
Road,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 

GARDENER.— Age  36,  married,  one  child 
(age  11), — A  Nobleman  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Gardener,  who  has  been  with  him  seven  years,  as  a  thorough 
practical  man. — W.  H. ,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 

/^ARDENER,  where  two  or  more  are  kept. 

V^  Good  general  knowledge  of  Plants,  Fniiis,  and  Flowers  ; 
also  used  to  attend  at  Flower  Shows.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— G.  G.,  The  Gardens,  Oakley,  Fallowfield,  Man- 
chester. 

GARDENER. — Age  29,  single  ;  just  returned 
from  a  Farm  in  Canada,  requires  a  permanent  situation. 
Can  Groom  and  Milk,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Good  references.  —  V.  M.  J.,  4,  Moss  Hall  Grove, 
Fiiichley,  N. 

ARDENER.— John    Cowan,   The    Vine- 

yaid,  Garston.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years*  expe- 
rience in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER. — A  Gentleman,  giving  up 
his  country  house,  wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener 
to  any  one  in  want  of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient 
servant,  who  undeistands  Vines,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardens  ;  and  whose  Wife  is  an  excellent 
Laundress.— Apply  to  the  GARDENER,  Cowby  Hall,  near 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed  or  Under), 

near  Loodon. — Age  21  ;  good  character. — A.  B.,  103, 
Hassock's  Gate,  near  Hurstpierpomt. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
one  is  kept). — Age  26,  single;  thoroughly  understands 
the  profession.  Si.\  years'  good  character. — C.  C,  45,  Pond 
Place,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
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GARDENER  (Single-handed),  or  where 
there  is  another  kept. — Age  26  ;  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  profession  ;  understands  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons. 
Can  be  well  recommended  from  present  and  previous  employers. 
— A.  B.,  Corbetsley,  near  Romford.  Essex. 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age   21  :    three  years'  good  character.     Please  state 
wages,  &c. — H.  K.,  Upper  Caterham,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  the  houses,  under 
a  Foreman  — Age  20  ;  bothy  preferred.   Good  reference. 
— G.  C,  Hill  Hall,  Epping,  Essex, 

Gardener'  (Second),  in  a   Gentleman's 
Garden.— Age  21  ;  good    references. — A.    C,    2,    Birchill 
Terrace.  St.  Margaret's  R«ad,  Hanwcll. 

ARDENER    (Second).— Age   22  ;  under- 

Stands  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  Vines,  and  Flower  and 
Kitcnen  Gardening.  Total  abstamer.— J.  A.  GARNHAM,  6, 
New  Lane,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

(^ARDENYR7UNDER)^orJOUR'NEYMAN 

'  -^  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  21  ;  good  character. 
Had  several  years'  experience.  Houses  preferred  — C.  M., 
Post-office,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

GARDENER  (Under).— Age  21  ;  used  to 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening  ;  fair  knowledge  of 
Housework.  Four  and  a  half  years'  good  character. — H.  F., 
Mr.  W.  Bright's,  Piinces  Street,  Huntingdon. 

CIJ. ARDENER  (Under).— Age  21  ;  six  years' 
-^      experience,  and  three  years'  good   character  from  la»t 
place.— J.  B.,  Moor  Street,  Kidlington. 

Gardener  (under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  20,  single;  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  profes^ion,  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Fruit  Forcing,  &c.  Seven  years'  good  character.  —  C. 
PATRICK,  Rushton,  Kettering.  Northamptonshire. 

STEWARD  and  HEAD  GARDENER,  or 
GENERAL  ESTATE  MANAGER.— Age  32,  married. 
Thorough  practical  in  the  details  of  Farming,  Home  Park, 
Gardening,  Laying-out  and  Ornamental  Planting,  Roads,  Drain- 
ing, Timber.  &c.  Good  references  for  same.  — R,,  13.  Water- 
ford  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

To  NobXemea  and  Gentlemen. 

FARM  STEWARD,  BAILIFF,  or 
GENERAL  MANAGER.— Age  44.  married,  no  family  ; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  every 
branch,  both  Light  and  Heavy  Soils;  Breeding,  Rearing, 
Fattening.  Buying  and  Selling  all  kinds  of  Stock  and  Farm 
Produce.  Understands  Draining,  Farm  Buildings,  and  Repairs, 
Woods  and  Plantations,  Measurement  of  Land.  l"imber  and 
Book-keeping.  References  and  testimonials  will  bear  strict 
investigation. — W,  H.,  Post-office,  Upton-on-Severn,  Wor- 
cestershire. 

To  Nurserymen. 

ROBERT  CRAGG  can  recommend  with 
confidence  his  FOREMAN,  who  is  leaving,  to  any 
Nurseryman.  He  is  well  up  in  the  Culliv-ition  of  Roses 
under  glass  and  out-of-doors,  also  Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees, 
Coniferas,  and  General  Outdoor  Work. — The  Rose  Nurseries, 
Car  Colston,  near  Bingham,  Notts. 

OREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Gentleman's 

Garden. — Age  25  ;  twelve  years' experience  in  Plant  and 
Fruit  Growing,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Three  years' 
good  character.— G.  H.,  H.ilin^i  Park  r,;irdens,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen. 

MANAGER,  or  WORKING  FOREMAN.— 
A.  Warnr,  the  advertiser,  is  desirous  of  a  re-engage- 
ment where  plants  are  grown  in  large  quanllties,  either  retail 
or  wholesale.  He  is  practically  a  thorough  good  Grower  of 
Stove  and  Soft-wooded  Plants,  also  well  understands  Forcing  of 
Bulbous  and  other  Plants.  Formerly  employed  by  Mr.  J. 
Reeves,  Acton.  Middlesex  ;  Messrs  Carter  Si.  Co.,  Forest  Hill  ; 
Messrs.  Fellon  &  Suns,  Birminnhani  ;  and  his  present  cmpluyer 
is  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  Springfield  Nursery,  Hastings,  by  whom  any 
cnguiries  will  be  answered,  Will  be  disengaged  on  the  i4lh 
inst.— A.  WARNE,  Ashburnham  Road,  Clyde  Vale,  Hastings. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  27,  single  ;  twelve  years'  experience  in  Plant  and 
Fruit  Growing  under  Glass.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  references, —  W.  J,  G. ,  41.  Adeljhi  Road,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

JOURNEYIVIAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's  Establishment. — Age  24  ;  six  years'  e.\perience  in 
Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &C-— J.  BIRCH,  Hcwell  Lane,  Eromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  good  Private  Garden,  in 
the  Houses,  under  a  good  Foreman. — Age  21  ;  two 
years' good  character  from  present  situation. — W.  BALL,  The 
Gardens,  Newstead  Abbey,  Nottingham. 

PROPAGATOR  of  Rhododendrons,  Fruit 
Trees,  Conifers,  Hollies,  &c.,  and  Soft-wooded  SliifT.— 
Slate  terms  to  A.,  Mr.  Beecliy's,  Southampton  Terrace,  Far.ng- 
don.  Berks. 

ROPAGATOR    (Outdoor).— Well  up  in 

Budding,  Grafting,  Training,  and  general  Outdoor 
Nursery  Work.  Good  reference. — P.  S.,  jt,  Speke  Road 
Clapham  Junction,  S.W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  (Hard  and  SOFT  wooded). 
—Age  29  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Trade.    Ten 
years'  good  character. — S.  W.,  4,  South  Street,  Torre,  Torquay, 

P~  "rToPAGATOR,    or    PLANT    GROWER, 
in  good  Market  Nursery, — State   wages  to  E.  K.,  Post- 
office.  Putney,  S.W. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN,  MANAGER  or 
SALESMAN — Thoroughly  experienced  ineach  branch  ; 
successful  Propagator,  Eiidder  and  Grafler.  indoors  and  out. 
Undeniable  character.— FOREMAN,  GarJeiitis'  Chroukti 
Omce,  W.C. 

HOPMAN,  CLERK,  or  TRAVELLER.— 

Well  up  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade.— T.,  Mr.  Knowles, 
Stationer,  44,  Porchester  Road,  Wcstbourne  Park,  W. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 
QHOPMAN  (Second),  or  WAREHOUSE- 

kJ'  MAN — Age  26  ;  has  had  great  experience  in  the  Agri- 
cultural, Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Departments.  First-class 
references,  — X.  Y.  2  ,  Messrs.  Hutst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,   or   otherwise.— Age   25  ;    eight 
years'   experience.     Good   references, — B    W.,  8,  Lodge 
Street,  Park  Row,  Bristol. 

SHOPMAN    (ASSISTANT).— Age    19  ;     four 
years'   experience.     Good    referencts. — A,  E,,  Wavertree 
Nursery,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 

Seed  Trade. 
SSISTANT      SHOPMAN.—  Six     vears' 

perience.--GEORGE    POLLOCK,    Seed   Merchant, 


A 

Stirlin] 


SEED  TRADE.— HEAD  COUNTERMAN, 
Age  23  ;  over   seven   years' e.vpenence   in  good  houses 
Good  references. — ALPHA,  Keith  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

ANAGER,    BOOK-KEEPER,     CONFI- 

DENTIAL  CLERK,  or  SHOPMAN,  in  a  Nursery 
or  Seed  Business. — Age  32.  First-class  references. — K.  W,, 
Strontian  Lodge,  Gotham,  Bristol. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mdd.  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure.  well-matUred,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 
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INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  o(  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
17Z,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


■piLLIS'S       RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

pURE       AERATED 

WATERS. 

E 


LLIS'S       RUTHIN       WATERS. 

— Crystal  Springs,  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer.  Lemonade, 
Lithia.  and  for  Gout,  Lilhia  and  Potass.  Corks  branded 
"R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Label 
bears  their  Trade  Mark.  SuM  cvervwliere,  and  Whole- 
sale of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON.  Ruihin.  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  ;  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 

(Tl  L  O  \VA y'-S    P  iT  L  S.— Health    .ind 

Vigour. — To  the  most  regular  livers  occasional  dis- 
turbances of  dii^estion  will  occur,  which  may  be  corrected  at 
once  by  these  famous  Pills,  the  alterative  and  t<)nic  powers  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  A  do<e  now  and  then  will 
prove  salutary  to  every  one,  but  a  continued  course  must  be 
taken  by  the  confirmed  invalid.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
appetite  and  digestion  improve  in  proporlii>n  as  the  Pills  exert 
their  wholesome  influence  over  the  animal  economy.  They 
augment  Muscular  Strength  and  Mental  Vinour.  Holloway's 
Pills  frequently  Cure  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  after  all 
other  medicines  have  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  they  are 
especially  serviceable  in  Disorders  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys. 

CureB  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  Coug^he,  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
—  Mr.  Cmfton,  45.  Fleet  Street.  Bury,  writes  :— "  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Wafers,  knowing  that 
they  are  a  sure  remedy,  S:c."  In  Asthma.  Cuiisumption, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs.  Colds,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  hysl<Ti- 
cal  and  nervous  pains,  instant  relief  is  given  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S 
WAFERS,  which  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at 
IS.  \%d. 
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Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  163., 
'HE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE.  1877. 
W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellinston  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

OYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 

The  DATES  of  MEETINGS  of  the  FRUIT  and  FLORAL 
COMMITTEES  for  1878  are  fixed  as  follows,  viz.  ;— 

January  15.  May  7  and  21.  September  17. 

February  19.  June  4  and  18.  October  15. 

March  5  and  19.  July  2  and  16.  November  ig. 

April  2  and  16.  August  6  and  20.         December  17. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  will  also  meet  on  the 
above  dates,  except  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

The  GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  28.  Wednesday,  May  29.  Thursday,  May  30,  and  Friday, 
May  3r.     Schedules  are  now  ready. 

The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  at  PRESTON  will  be 
held  from  Tuesday,  July  9,  to  Saturday,  July  13,  inclusive. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— 
TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  ol 
FRUIT  and  CUT  FLOWERS.  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY, 
September  21  and  22.  Schedules  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  Secretary  and  Manager. 

N.  B.  Rule  12  is  cancelled. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO 
E.XHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  on  October  3.  4.  and  5,  when  Prizes 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  Septem- 
ber 25.     For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mckenzie, 

T  and  3,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  EC. 

EOYAL   BOTANICAL   and    HORTICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 
The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHI- 
BITION of  1S78  will  be  held  in  The  Gardens,  Old  Trafford, 
from  June  7  to  14  inclusive. 

BRUCE  FINDLAY,  Curator  and  Secretary. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
and  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. — The   Usual    Meetings  on    the    Second    Monday 
Evening  in   every  Month   will   for   the  future   lie   held   at   the 
CALEDONIAN    HOTEL,    Robert   Street,   Adelplii,   Strand, 
London,  W.C.  ,    p   jtcELROY,  Secretary. 

The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  wilt  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secr<5taire  de  la  Society 
Imp^riale  d'HorticuUure  de  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 

AnRIEMS(^NEIDE^R7  Brandenburg-on- 
•  Havel,  Germany,  has  to  offer,  per  1000  ;— GERMAN 
I.il.VOKTHE  VALLEY,  blooming  crowns.  3f,i  :  IIEI.T.E- 
BORUS  NIGER  MAJOR,  siong,  oor.  :  HEPATICA.  double 
red.  asr  per  100  ;  SHEEP'S  FESCUE,  new  seed.  34J.  per  cwt.  : 
Dried  EVERLASTING  FLOWERS,  &c. 

Trade  LIST  on  application. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing. 
JEARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particuliirs  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  iid.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  Reading. 

Planting  Season. 

EVERGREENS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
and  of  all  ages  and  Sizes,  including  HOLLIES,  &c., 
in  the  best  transplanted  condition  for  safe  removal.  The 
largest  and  best  stock  in  Britain.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

JAMES  DICKSON   &  SONS,    "  Newton  "    Nurseries, 
Chester.  

To  tne  Trade. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM       TUNBRIDG- 
ENSIS,  nice  tutts,  in  4-inch  pots,  18s.  per  dozen. 
STATICE  HOLFORDII,  4inch  pots,  qs.  per  dozen. 

.,     ARBORESCENS,  4-mch  pots,  91.  pet  dozen. 
DRAC/ENA  INDIVISA,  nice  young  plants,  gr.  per  dozen. 
RODGER  McClelland  AND  CO.,  64,  HiU  Street,  Newry. 

JULES  DE  COCK,  NurserYiMAN,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR.EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRACA;NAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

ENDROBIUM    AI  NS  WORTH  1 1.— 

A  few  Plants  of  this  magnificent  New  Hybrid  Dendro- 
bium.  For  Cut  and  Description,  see  Gardeners'  Chrotitcle, 
August  II,  p.  166  and  167.     Price  on  application  to 

GEORGE  TOLL.  358.  Stretford  Road.  Manchester. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

tf      1:14,  Faubourc  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London:   Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

To  tlie  Trade. 
OSE  BLOOMS. 

Price  until  further  notice  8j.  per  100,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,   King's  Acre.  Hereford. 

Hyacinths.  Tulipe.  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Notice  to  the  Trade. 

JAMES  FARRAR  and  CO.  beg  to  announce 
the  arrival,  in  excellent  condition,  of  their  First  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH   BULBS.     Wholesale    CATALOGUE    for- 
warded on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse.  86,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

Azalea  amoena  Caldwellll,  Eucharls  amazonlca. 

WG.    CALDWELL  and   SONS    beg    to 
•     offer  strong  bushy  plants  of  their  new  Azalea,  well 
set  with  flower-buds,  at  24^.  per  dozen,  ,£7  \os.  per  100 :  also 
strong  flowering  bulbs  of  Eucharis,  at  185.  per  doz.,  ;C5  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Roses,  and  Fruit  Trees. 
T    LAING     AND     CO.'S      CATALOGUES 

^y  •      of  the  above  are  now  ready,  post-free,  on  application  to 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery.  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong  flower- 
ing  plants.  40^.  per  1000  roots.    Stock  at  present  250,000. 
JULIUS    HOFFMANN,    Nurseryman,    131,    KOpnicker- 
strasse,  Berlin  S.  O.,  Germany. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS        COCCINEA, 
fine  clumps  for  potting,  gr,  per  dozen,  6oj,  per  loo. 
CZAR    VIOLETS,    fine  clumps  for  potting,    3^.    per  dozen, 

20i.  per  100. 
HELLEBORUS    NIGER,    fine    flowering    clumps,    91.    per 

dozen,  sor.  per  too. 
RODGER  McClelland  and  CO.,  64,  HUI  street,  Newry. 

JOHN    MATTHEWS   respectfully  requests 
his  Friends  to  favour  him  as  early  as  convenient  with  their 
Orders  for  Autumn  Supply  of  FLOWER  POTS,  &c. 
Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
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R  C  H  I  D  S. — Any    Amateur    having    a 

surplus  stock  of  good  sorts  of  Established    Orchids  to 
Dispose  of  at  moderate  prices,  will  oblige  by  sending  List  to 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane,  E.C. 


WANTED,  GERANIUM  Cuttings,  of  good 
varieties.    Scarlet,   Pink,    and    White,    Tricolor  and 
Bronze.     State  price  per  too  or  looo,  to 
H^T.    D.,  Belle  Vue  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

WANTED^  2000  CUTTINGS  of  MRS. 
POLLOCK  or  LADY  CULLUM,  and  looo  CLEO- 
PATRA. 

JAMES     SOUTHERN,     36,     Market     Street,     Bolton, 
Lancashire. 


WANTED,  Two  Tons  of   DAMSONS,  in 
^^-ton  lots. 
X.  Y.  Z  ,CnrdeiitrsJ:l,r,miclr  Odlce,  W.C. 

PRICKLY        C   O    M    F    R    E   Y 
(SYMPHYTUM      ASPERRIMUM). 
Whole  Roots  purchased  by 
THOS.  CHRISTY  and  CO.,  155,  Fcnchnrch  Street,  London. 


Fruit  Trees  In  Pots. 

THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready,  and  wilt  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  .\nu  SON,  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts. 

NEW    STRAWBERRIES.— Marshal 
McMahon,  Enchantress,  Marie  Nicaise,  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff.     The  above  are  decided  improvements. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  all  the   established  sorts  and 
special  quotations  for  large  quantities  on  application  to 

LAWRENSON  and  STRIKE,  Darlington  Road  Nurseries, 
Eaglescliffe,  near  Yarm.  ^^ 

New  Early  Strawberries. 

DR.  RODEN'S  Seedlings,  AMY  ROBSART 
and  HUNDREDFOLD,  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Priced  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  these  and  other  choice  Seed- 
lings forwarded  on  application,  in  exchange  for  stampad 
addressed  envelope,  to 

The  GARDENER,  Morningside,  Kidderminster. 

Vines  for  Fniitlng  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited.  ^^^____ 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR    and     SON, 
Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 

ORCITaRD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 
Pots  :— Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plunis.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMiTli,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

FORCING    SEAKALE.— The    Subscribers 
offer  10.000,  extra  strong.    Orders  are  now  being  booked  for 
delivery  in  the  autumn.    Price  per  100  or  1000,  on  application  to 
JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 

MR.  A,  VAN  GEERT,  NURSERYMAN, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS.CHAM^:R0PS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes  :  also  SPIRAEA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 
The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

I  HAST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE 
Li  SCARLET  STOCKS,  iS.  6d.  per  loo, /i  per  looo. 
These  Plants  are  of  the  same  strain  as  grown  at  Battersea  Park, 
which  has  been  much  admired. 

A.    A.    JAMES,    TivoH    Nursery,    Chapel    Road,    Lower 
Norwood,  S.E. 

Mllla  (Trltelela)  tmlflora  vlolacea. 

W  THOMPSON,  Seedsman,  Tavern 
•  Street,  Ipswich,  having  a  good  stock  of  this,  one  of 
the  earliest,  prettiest,  and  hardiest  of  all  spring  Bulbs,  will  be 
glad  to  supply  it  in  strong  roots  at  15^.  per  too.  Price  to  the 
Trade  on  application. 

FERNS,  FERNS.— To  Purchasers  of  Ferns, 
— Before  ordering  elsewhere,  write  for  RICHARD 
ILLMAN'S  SPECIAL  LIST,  who  has  a  very  large  Stock  of 
strong  healthy  Plants. 

The  Nurseries,  Strood,  Kent. 

RIMULASINE NSIS   FIMBRIATA,  Red 

and  White,  of  a  splendid  strain  ;  a  few  hundreds  to  be 
Disposed  of.  Strong  plants,  js.  6d.  ;  larger,  in  6o's,  ready  for 
48*.s,  I2S.  per  100.     Samples  sent  for  three  stamps. 

The  Nursery,  10,  High  Street,  Ctapham,  S.W. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  strong,  healthy  plants,  viz..  Early 
Battersea,  Early  Enfield  Market,  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3^.  6d.  per  1000,  delivered  free  on  rail, 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

HJ.    HARDY   begs   to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of— 

ROlllNSON'S  DRUMHEAD.)     ^    „„  ,„^ 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  f  3^'  P^'  ^°°°' 

Carriage  and  package  free.     Terms  cash. 
H.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk. 

For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed 
all  at  -IS.  6d.  per  1000;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  5^.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS.  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  ys.  6ti.  per  1000, 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use.  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  appUcation  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggloewade,  Beds. 

Gentlemen's  Oardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIKINC 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,   are 

I  requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  application. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Auction  Mart,  Tokenliouse  Yard,  London,  EC. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  a  large  quanlity  of  first-class 
HYACINTff  S.  fine  selected  roots  for  classes  ;  also  thou- 
sands of  choice  TULIPS.  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 
LILIES.  JONQUILS,  ANEMONES,  and  other  DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS,  together  with  about  500  feet  of 
INDIARUBEER  WATER  HOSE  in  lengths. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   AND   MORRIS 
ivill  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  September  17,  at  half-p.ist  11  o'Clock  piecisely. 
On  View  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Lee,  S,E. 

SEVENTH        ANNUAL        SALE. 

Highly  Important  to  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION", 
without  reservCj  on  the  Premises,  the  Burnt  Ash  Nursery.  Lee, 
S.E..  adjoining  tlie  Lee  Railway  Station,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  September  i8  and  19,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day.  1300  lots  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  20,000  magnificently  -  grown  AVinter- 
blooming  HEATHS,  particularly  well  set  with  nower-bnds, 
consisting  of  13,000  hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  gracilis,  autnmnalis, 
colorans,  and  other  well-known  varieties  ;  ,^030  small  Ericas  in 
60-pots,  3000  Solanum  capsicastrum,  beautifully  berried  ;  Tea 
and  other  Roses  in  pots,  600  Cyclamen  persiciun,  1000  Adiaii- 
tum  cuneatum,  1000  Bouvardia  longiflora,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  tlie  Sale. 

Tottenliam,  N. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.— Important  to  the  Trade  and  other  large  Private 
Buyers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION. 
on  the  Premises,  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham,  opposite 
the  White  Hart  Lane  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  20,  at  11  o'Clock  precisely,  without 
reserve,  770  Lots  of  unusually  well-grown  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  mostly  in  No.  48  and  32  pots, 
and  fit  for  immediate  sale,  consisting  of  20,000  Winter- 
bloeming  Heaths  in  fine  thriving  condition,  promising  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  including  3500  hyemalis,  3000  gracilis,  1000 
Wilmoreana,  quantities  of  ventricosa  rubra,  hybrida,  &c.,  6000 
remarkably  well-berried  Solanum  capsicastrum,  fine  Camellias 
and  Azalea  indica  set  with  bloom-buds,  3000  extm  fine  Tree 
Carnations,  2000  Bouvardias  of  sorts,  600  well  furnished  Adi- 
antum  cuneatum,  Ficus  elaslica.  3000  Poinsettias,  300  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  4000  remarkably  fine  Cyclamen,  1000  Genistas, 
Clematis  of  sorts,  300  double  Primulas,  2000  Cinerarias,  1000 
Dracaenas,  Palms,  &c. 

Now  on  view,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S  W. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  SALE.— Important  to  the  Trade  and  to 
Amateurs  forming  Collections  of  Plants. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY.  September  25.  at 
II  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  assortment  of  valuable  established 
ORCHIDS,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Angrajcum 
eburneum  superbum,  Saccolabium  guttatum  and  violaceum, 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Dendrobium  crassinode  and  suavissi- 
mum,  Odontoglossum  Phalsenopsis  and  cirrhosum,  Cattleya 
gigas,  Warneri,  and  Mendehi,  Oncidium  varicosum  and 
reflexum,  Cypripedium  Boxallii.  Vanda  co^rulea  Boxallii, 
several  valuable  and  rare  PALMS,  new  and  choice  exotic 
FERNS,  a  fine  assortment  of  large  CAMELLIAS,  also  TREE 
CARNATIONS,  ERICAS,  and  other  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  prize  specimen  hardy  FERNS,  CLIMBERS  in 
pots,  &c. 

Now  on  view  and  Catalogues  had. 

Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

IMPORTANT  and  ATTRACTIVE  SALE  of  6000  PALMS, 
comprising  Areca  lutescens,  alba  and  rubra,  aurea,  crinita. 
Herbstii  ;  Licuala  peltata,  Cocos  Weddeltiana,  Sievensonia 
grandifolia,  Ptychosperma  Alexandrse,  &c.  ;  also  1500  strong 
established  Pot  ROSES,  H.P.'s  and  Teas,  for  forcmg  ;  5C0 
LOMARIA  GIBBA,  DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA, 
100  SOLANUMS,  200  DRAC/ENAS,  and  a  valuable 
assortment  of  HEATHS,  CREEPERS,  IVIES,  and 
other  indoor  and  outdoor  plants. 

MESSRS.   PROTHEROE   AND    MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  to  SELL  the 
above  stock  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises, 
on  THURSDAY,  September  27,  at  11  for  iz  o'Clock  precisely. 
Now  on  view  ana  Catalogues  had. 

Castle  Nursery.  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
including  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Oncidium  pra;texum 
(true),  O.  Marsh allianum,  O.  Rogersii,  Phala^nopsis 
Schilleriana,  grandiflora,  and  rosea  ;  several  species  of 
Odontoglossum s,  Vandas.  Pleiones.  Cypripediums,  Mil- 
tonias,  and  numerous  others  ;  aUo  a  considerable  number  of 
young  and  free-growing  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  fifteen  handsome  Eucharis  amazonica,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  and  other  Exotic  Ferns,  Tree  Carnations, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  choice  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  James  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
the  above  carefully  selected  assortment  of  Stock,  on  the 
Premises,  on  FRIDAY,  September  28,  at  ii  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely. 

The  Stock  may  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
9S,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  every  MONDAY,  WEDtMESDAY. 
.^^d  SATUi^DAY  durint;  September,  consignments  of  choice 
HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  EULEt  arriving  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

EstaUlsiied  and  Imported  Oroblda. 
R.  I.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUt;TION,  al  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covsnl  Garden,  W  C,  on  TUESDAY,  September  18.  at  hah". 
pa*i  ij  o'Cl'ick  precisely,  several  small  COLLECTIONS  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  well-known  growers,  also 
Borne  small  importations  of  Orchids  from  various  parts.  Stc. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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To  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 
R.  TURNER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Macclesfield,  on  TUESDAY, 
September  iS,  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon,  subject  to  condi- 
tions, all  that  FREEHOLD  PLOT  of  LAND  situate  in  ' 
Upton,  near  Macclesfield,  containing -one  statute  acre,  together 
with  the  VINERIES,  CUCUMBER-HOUSES,  PROPAGA- 
TING-HOUSE,  and  other  buildings  recently  constructed  on 
the  best  system  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley.  The  Garden 
Plant  comprises— Vineries  :  Four  span-roof  Vineiies,  16S  feet 
long  inside,  averaging  223-^  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  one  of  which  has  six  rows  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  and 
the  other  three  have  eight  rows  with  valves  complete  ;  all  have 
cisterns  with  supply  of  town's  water,  stop-taps,  S:c.  There  is 
also  a  large  rain-water  tank  underground,  with  pump  and 
trough.  There  are  121  choice  Vines,  three  years  old,  and  a 
quantity  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  Cucumber-houses, 
130  feet  long,  averaging  i2j^  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  In  the 
Early  house  there  are  six  rows  of  4-inch  bottom-pipes,  and  in  the 
rest  four  rows,  with  top-heat  pipes  in  all ;  cistern  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  72  feet  of  forcing  boxes.  Propagatmg-honse,  18  feet 
long,  9  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high.  Frames  ;  One  span-roof 
46-light  frame,  two  lean-to  roofs,  each  12-Iight  frames  ;  three 
large  protecting  frames,  two  lean-to  roofs,  each  lo-light  cold 
frames  ;  Kendall's  patent  slide  span-roof  cold  frame,  3-light 
wood  cold  frames.  Erick-built  Boiler-house  and  Potting-house, 
4  boilers;  Wood  Potting-house  and  Toolbouse.  F,ee-house, 
with  3  hives  of  Bees.  The  ground  is  stocked  with  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  several  thousand  Plants  in 
Flower-pots.  The  Greenhouse  is  not  completed  ;  the_  walls^are 
built,  and  the  woodwork  and  pipes  are  ready  for  fixing.  The 
Land,  Buildings,  Trees,  Plants  and  Toolb  on  the  premises  will 
be  offered  in  one  lot. 

The  Grounds  may  be  viewed  on  application  to  t!ie  Gardener, 
on  the  Premises.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  a 
Plan  of  the  Land  seen,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  PARROTT, 
MAY,  AND  SONS,  Solicitors.  Macclesfield. 

Preliminary  Announcement. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Azaleas. 
Camellias.  Heaths,  Palms.  Tree  Ferns,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Dracajnas,  Crotons,  Amaryllis,  and  other  Plants 
suitable  for  Stove,  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Decoration. 

MESSRS.  P.  BURN,  SON  AND  CO., 
AUCTIONEEKS,  Glasgow,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Thyne,  Great  Western  Nurseries,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  the  above,  for  which  they  have  no 
accommodation,  within  the  City  Hall.  Glasgow,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  September  19  and  20. 

Full  particulars  in  future  advertisements  and  Catalogues, 
which  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Messrs.  J.  AND  R.  THYNE,  Buchanan  Street,  or  at  the 
Auctioneers'  Office,  loS,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

N.B.  In  the  above  Collection  will  be  offered  many  Choice 
Plants,  which  have  been  awarded  first  prizes  at  the  leading 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country. 

TO   BE  DISPOSED    OF,   with    Immediate 
Possession,  a  SMALL  COMPACT  NURSERY,  about 
2}/-  acres,  with  nine   Greenhouses,  Pits,   six-roomed  Dwelling 
House,  Stable,  Sheds,  S:c.    Rent,  j£ioo  ;  Lease  and  Stock,  J^-zoo. 
Apply  to  PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS^  98,   Gracechurch 
Street.  E.G. 

To  Strawberry  and  Fruit  Growers. 

THE    LEASE  to  be  SOLD  of  3,^  acres,   in 
full  bearing,  of  the  finest  sorts  of  Strawberries,  and  an 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees.     Rent,  £\(>  per  annum. 

W.  EATON,  Chase-side.  Southgate,  N. 

OR  SALE,  a  FLORIST  and  NURSERY- 

RIAN'S  BUSINESS,  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Premises  are  commandingly  situated,  with  50  feet  frontage  to 
suburban  main  road,  and  consist  of  excellent  Dwelling  House, 
Six  Greenhouses,  hot-water  heated,  good  Shop,  &c.  ;  grounds 
34  acre.  Rent  ^^46  ;  annual  returns,  ^850.  Price  for  goodwill, 
eleven  years'  lease,  fixtures,  utensils,  and  stock,  ,^375  only.  A 
genuine  bargain. 
GARFORD  AND  BUCK,  212,  Grear  Dover  Street,  Borough,  S. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By   DRAINAGE,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES 

WATER  SUPPLY,  Stc. 
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The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottagess 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  (or  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th,— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY.  32,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORP.IS,  crisp,  and  CO..  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.C,  ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  8rA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

23,  Great  Georae  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  GUARDIAN  HORSE  and  VEHICLE 
ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 
■^i,  Lombard  Street.  London,  E.G., 
INSURE   HORSES  against  Death  by  Disease  or  Accident 
(Annual  Premiums,  5  to  ■)%  per  cent.). 

AFFORD  COMPENSATION  for  ACCIDENTAL 
INJURIES  (Annual  Premium.  2j<  per  cent.). 

INSURE  VEHICLES  of  all  kinds  against  ACCIDENTS 
(Annual  Premium,  from  .£1  i.r. ). 

Influential  Representatives  wanted. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
•  SEiiusniEN  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland. — The 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1877-78.  first  part  (327A) 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  prepaid  application  by 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen.  The  Catalogue  contains 
complete  collections  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Fritillaria,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Lilies,  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
Pasonies,  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  list  ever  published  of 
these  articles, 

26.000  Camellias. 

BWHITHAM  begs  most  respectfully  to  call 
•  attention  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  the  above,  of 
all  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  well  set  with  buds,  all 
home-grown,  strong,  healthy  plants.  Price  from  24.r.  to  120J. 
per  dozen,  according  to  size  and  variety. 

Also  about  10,000  fine  home-grown  CAMELLIA  STOCKS, 
in  pots,  fit  for  present  Grafting — First  size,  28^.  per  ico  ;  second 
size,  21^,  per  100. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
The    Nurseries,    Reddish,    near    Stockport. 

To  GENTLEMEN  INTENDING 
TO  PLANT. — In  conseijuence  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Mr,  R.  Webd,  of  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading,  his  valu- 
able Collection  of  Young  Prize  NUT  TREES,  of  named  sorts, 
are  offered  at  half  the  usual  selling  prices.  Printed  LISTS 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Immediate  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  Trees  will  be  supplied 
in  the  rotation  in  which  the  orders  are  received  ;    delivery  com- 
mencing on  October  i.     Apply  to 
■     The  MANAGER,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading.  Berk.=. 

English  Yews. 

SANDY  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to 
their  superb  stock  of  the  above,  ranging  in  height  from 
2  to  7  feet.  All  are  perfect  specimens,  pyramids,  and  lift  with 
splendid  roots.  The  sizes  of  which  they  bold  the  largest 
quantity  are  from  2  to  5  feet.  Any  person  requiring  a  consi- 
derable number  would  find  it  advantageous  to  inspect  the  stock. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock  in  quantities. 

Special  offers  made  of  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  PORTUGAL 
and  COMMON  LAURELS,  TREE  BOX,  &c. 
The  Nurseries,  Stafford. 

Thorns.— Special  Offer. 

IENAULT-HUET,  Nurseryman,  Ussy, 
-^  Calvados,  France,  begs  to  offer  20,000,000  i-yr. 
THORNS,  at  from  xs.  to  6j.  per  1000,  according  to  streogih. 
Great  culture  of  seedling  and  transplanted  FOREST  and 
other  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

General  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  in  the  commencement 
of  October,  application  for  same  from  all  correspondents  to  be 
addressed  to  my 

London  Agents:  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5, 
Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
Afill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
NuRSERVi\iEN,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London.  E.C. 

EATHERSIDE        NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS,  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS: 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUiT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-lree. 
Address,     HENRY      SHEPHERD,     Manager. 

ABC  Dascriptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Pereimials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-fi-ee  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and   CO.'S 
stock  of  these  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  includes 
the  following  :  — 
AZALEA  I  NDICA,  bushy  and  well  budded,  in  good  variety. 
BOUVARDIAS,  good  bushy  plants 
CAMELLIAS,  good  plants  and  well  budded. 
CARNATIONS,  Miss  JoUifte  and  others. 
EPACRIS.  good  plants. 
ERICAS,  Hyemalis,  Sindryana,  Wilmoreana,  ventricosa,  and 

other  varieties, 
ROSES.  Tea-scented  and  H.P's. .  in  great  variety. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 
SOLANUM,  well-berned  plants  ;  and  other  plants. 

They  have  also  a  great  variety  of  PALMS  and  other  plants 
suitable  for  decoration  ;  also  of  ADIANTUM  and  many  other 
FERNS,  besides  a  varied  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS  and  GRAPE  VINES. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

THE  VICTORIA  k  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER   HOLLOWAY, 

LONDON,    N. 


PHILADELPHIA ,     1876. 

The  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  English  Exhibitors 
for  New  and  Rare  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
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CYATHEA    DEALS  ATA.  DICK30NIA    ANTARCrlCA.  DICKSON  I A    SQUARROSA. 

New  Zcl.uid.  AusliLili.i,  J.iMii.irii.i,  Nciv  ilralaiid. 

Carriage  Route  from  the  Wott  End  la  throusli  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park.  Park  Street,  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town,  and  Junction  Road. 
The  North  Metropolitan  Trainway  Cars,  in  addition  to  the  Street  Tramway  Coiiifiaii/s  Cars,  arrive  at  and  start  from  the  i\nrseries,for  the 
City  atid  West  End,  every  few  Minutes.     The  Midland,  in  connection  with  the  Melroplitan  Railway,  run  frequent  Trains  during  the  day  from 
all  parts  of  London  to  Upper  Holloway  Station,  which  is  within  Three  Minuted  Walk  of  the  Nurseries. 
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Estd. , 


Far  the  test  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Sr'c,  see  our 

Eeautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


^-'i^ 


I, 


Our 
21s.    Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  o^e7i 
border  decoration,  con- 
tains the  folloiMi}ig 
liberal  assortment : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     „     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,    fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
50  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
OD  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Tliol 

12     ,,     Cottage  Maid 

12     ,,     Yellow  Prince 

double,  mixed 

2     „     Rex       Rubro- 

runi 
2     ,,     late,  mixed 
2  Scilla  amrena 
2  Lilium  candidum 
2  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous        and 
Alpine  Plants, 


C<7se,  Packing,  and  Carriage  Fnt  to  any  Railway 

Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Other  Collections,  123.  6d,  42s.,  63s.,  and  84s.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  BEWNiiTX,  Belle  I'uc  Crescent,  Cli/toit,  Bristol. 

March  lo,  1-877. 

"  I  am  glad    to  tell  you  that    the    Hyacinths,   Tulips,    and 

Crocus  I  had  in  the  Autumn  have  given   entire    satisfaction  ; 

the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.  Pronyce,  Esq.,   Bathgate,  JV.B. 

Felmtary  7,  1877. 

"  The  Bulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have   been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the   Hyacinths  and   Tulips  now    in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before." 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 

TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTURE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quahty. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15J. 
to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen, 

„     extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36^.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  51.  to  7J.  6i/.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30^.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36.?.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 


CRANSTON'S   NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CRANSTON    &   CO. 


NOTICE    TO    THE    TEADE. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  lEOI  COIPAITY, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

Having  Bought  the  Entire  Stock  of 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS 

OF 

Messrs.   ANDREW   McLAREN   &    CO.,    LONDON. 

(Who  have  relinquished  this  branch  of  their  business), 

WILL   FOR  A   FEW   WEEKS    OFFER   THESE    GOODS   AT 

EBDUCBD    PRICES. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE,    OR    THE    MATERIALS 
SUPPLIED    AT    WHOLESALE   PRICES. 

TO      THE       TRADE      ONLY. 


COCOS     WEDDELLIANA. 

A  few  thousand  Seedlings,  in  Store-pots,  of  this  most  graceful  and  useful  ™! 
Palm  for  Table  Decoration  and  other  purposes,  are  offered  at 
£,Q    per    100. 

Not  less  than  100  supplied  at  the  above  Price.     Special  Terms  per  1000. 


APPLY    AT    ONCE    TO 

Jean  N.  Verschaffelt,  ' 

THE    NURSERIES,    134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES,  , 

GHENT,     BELGIUM.  |ll 


DUTCH      FLOWER     ROOTS, 


B.  S.  Williams 

BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. ; 

GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


\ 


VICTORIA  AND    PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER  HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


F.  GALLOP  (LATE  Geo.  Parsons), 

SEEDSMAN   AND   FLORIST, 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated,  Priced,  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  is  now  published, 
and  may  be  had,  post-free,  on  application. 

IT     CONTAINS     A     CHOICE     SELECTION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  (£c. 

THE      BRIGHTON       SEED      WAREHOUSE, 
WESTERN    ROAD,    BRIGHTON. 
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DUTCH     FLOV^ERING     BULBS. 

DowNiE  &  Laird 

Have  to  intimate  that  they  have  received  their  Annual  Importation  of  the  above,  and  are  glad  to  state  that 

they  are  in  excellent  condition. 

To  prevent  disappointnimt  and  to  secure  the  best  Bulbs,  early  Orders  are  respectfully  requested. 

Descriptive   CATALOGUES   free  on  application. 

DOWNIE       &      LAIRD, 

Florists  to  the  (")ueen,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 

17,     SOUTH     FEEDBEICK     STREET,     EDINBURGH: 
Nurseries :— The  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  West  Coates,  Meadow  Park,  and  Pinkhill. 


Hugh    Low  &  Co. 

HAVE   PLEASURE   IN    INIOEMING   THEIR   FRIENDS   AND  THE   PIIILIC   THAT   THEIR 

STOCK  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Is  this  season  unusually  extensive  in  quantity  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth  the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are 
very  cordially  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  Plants,  which  comprise  amongst  other  things  :— 


Upwards  of  30,000  ERICA  HYEMALIS,  of  flowering  size. 

Many  Thousands  of  ERICA  GR.\CILIS. 

Many  Thousands  of  ERICA  WILMOREA. 

Many  Thousands  of  ERICAS  of  the  best  varieties,  including  alopecuroides,  colorans, 
persoluta  alba,  regerminans,  perspicua  nana,  ventricosa  in  variety,  intermedia, 
hyemalis  superba,  melanthera,  barbata  major,  rubens,  verticiUata  major, 
maramosa,  caffra,  &c. 

Many  Thousands  of  Hard-wooded  ERICAS,  in  numerous  fine  varieties. 

Many  Thousands  o(  GENISTAS. 

Many  Thousands  of  EIWCRIS,  in  numerous  varieties. 


Many  Thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,  in  variety. 

Many  Thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  various  sizes. 

Many  Thousands  of  SOLANUMS,  well  berried,  splendid  stuff'. 

Many  Thousands  of  BOUVARDIAS,  red  and  white,  all  strong  bushy  plants,  of 

blooming  size. 
Many  Thousands  of  EPIPHYLLUMS.  in  varieties. 
Many  Thousands  of  TREE  CARNATIONS,  of  flowering  size, 
Many  Thousands  of  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM.  fine  varieties. 
Many  Thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  such  as  Chorozemas,  Aphe- 

Ie.\is,  Genetyllis,  Dillwynias,  Acacias,  Polygalas,  Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Jasminums. 


Also  on  hand,  a  very  large  Stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE  and  DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  DRAC/ENAS,  FICUS  ELASTICA,  &c. 

FERNS— Many  Thousands  of  tlie  most  approved  kinds.     Adiantiun  cuneatum  by  the  100  or  1000. 

Many  Thousands  of  DRAC.ENA  RU  BRA.     Many  Thousands  of  CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS. 

ORCHIDS.— The  Stock  of  these  is  very  large  and  healthy. 

Vandas,  Sendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Phaleenopsis,  Cypripedivims,  Laelias,  Saccolabiums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  can  be  seen  in 
large  quantities,  very  extensive  importations  having  been  made  during  the  season. 

C  L  A  P  T  O  N     N  U  E  S  E  E  y7    LONDON,     E. 


RICHARD     DEAN'S    NEW    SINGLE     PRIMROSES. 

SEVERAL     FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATES. 
Seed  of  the  above,  saved  from  the  finest  varieties,  is  now  ready.     Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  GIANT  WHITE  BROMPTON  STOCK.    I    NEW  PYRAMIDAL  STOCK   (MAUVE  BEAUTY). 

First-class  Certificate.     Per  packet,  is.  dd.  \  First-class  Certificate.     Per  packet,  is.  (xi. 

AND    SEVERAL    OTHER    FIRSr-CLASS    NOVELTIES.      LISTS    ON    APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE    of    PRIMROSES,    AURICULAS,    POLYANTHUS,    BEDDING    PANSIES,    and 

VIOLAS,  &c.,  including  the  New  White  Viola  VESTAL,  recently  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ; 
— also  New  and  Choice  POTATOS — will  be  published  in  October,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


RICHARD    DEAN,    Florist  and  Seed  Grower,    RANELAGH    ROAD,   EALING,   W. 

SEED    GROUNDS:    BEDF0NT,    HOUNSLOW,    W. 


CONSERVATORIES,    ORCHARD    HOUSES,  &c. 

Plain  or  Ornamental,  Portable  or  Permanent.      Estimates  given  to  Architect's  Plans. 

HEATING    APPARATUS    ARRANGED    for    EVERY    CLASS    of    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING. 

PRICE  LISTS  free  on  application.  A  PAMPHLET,  with  Illustrations,   Testimonials,  S^c,  post-free,  id. 

H  EREM  AN     &     MORTON, 

2,     GLOUCESTER     STREET,     REGENT'S     QUADRANT,     LONDON,    N.W. 

Manufactories— LONDON,  GLOUCESTER,  COVENTRY,  PAISLEY,  and  ABERDEEN  only. 
The  Fourth  Edition  of  a  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT  TREE  CULTIVATION,  by  Mr.  Hereman,  Pria  is.,  post-free  ij  stamps. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,   TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  &c., 

CONTAIN  A    SUPERB   ASSORTMENT 
OF   THE    BEST   VARIETIES 


FOK  GROWING  IN  POTS,  GLASSES,  VASES,  &c. 

Collections  los.  6d.  21s.,  and  42J.  each. 


FOB  OUTDOOR  OR  OPEN  BORDER  DECORATION. 

Collections  loj.  61/.,  12s.  6d.,  zis.,  43J.  and  63^.  each. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  OR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

Collections  loj,  6(f,,  12s.  6d.y  21s.,  and  42J.  each. 


All  Goods  of  20s.  value  carriage  free. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  casli. 


Webb's  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c., 

is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Original  and 
Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

E    O    S   E    S. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES, 

KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD. 


(Established    1783.) 

THE  LARGEST   ROSE  GARDENS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSES  (extending  over 
many  acres)  are  now  in  iuU  bloom. 

As  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  their  Collection,  Visitors  to  the  Nurseries 
should  take  the  morning  trains  arriving  at  Barr's  Court, 
or  Barton  Stations,  2^  miles  from  the  Nurseries,  where 
conveyances  are  to  be  had. 


Rose  Blooms  for  Decoration  supplied. 


SPECIAL   OFFER  FOR  AUTUMN. 

Ch.  Vuylsteke, 

NURSEKYM  AN, 

LOOCHRISTI,    NEAR    GHENT,    BELGIUM. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  KALM1A8,  AND  RHODODENDRONS. 

Upwards  of  200,000  Plants  of  unusual  beauty  and  strength  are  disposable 
at  the  following  low  prices  :— 

AZALEA  INDICA,  twenty-five  fine  named  varieties,  covered  with  buds,  ^5  per  100. 

AZALEA  INDICA,  stronger  and  very  fine,  £,(1,  £7,  £S,  and  ^10  per  100. 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  in  twelve  best  named  varieties,  bushy,  well  budded  plants,  24J.  per  dozen, 

or  £8  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,   extra   strong,   full  oi   buds,  3oj-.  to  40^.  per  dozen,  or  ^10,  ;£i2,  ;£i6,  and 

^20  per  100. 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  Seedlings,  varieties  for  forcing,  strong  bushy  plants,  covered  wkhbuds,  .£6 

to  ^3  per  100. 
AZALEAS,  Hardy  Ghent,  in  twenty-five  choice  varieties,  strong  budded  plants,  ^4  and;£s  per  100, 
AZALEAS,  Hardy  Ghent,  extra  strong,  covered  with  buds,  £6  to  ^8  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,  exquisite  varieties,  with  names,  two  to  four  buds,  i  to  ih  foot  high,  £i  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,  very  fine  bushy  plants,  i  to  2  feet  high,  well  set  with  buds,  £6  to  £8  per  loo. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  very  nice  bushy  plants  with  buds,  £4,  £s,  £6,  and  ^S  per  100. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hardy,  fine  named  varieties,  well  set  with  buds,  £7  and^S  per  100. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hardy,  extra  strong,  covered  with  buds,  ^10,  ;£i3,  i;i6  to  £24  per  too. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  application  to  our  Nurseries  at  Loochristi, 
or  to  our  Agents, 

Messrs.  silberrad  &  son, 

5,    HARP    LANE,    GREAT    TOWER    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELTS  NURSERIES,  GHENT,  BELGIUM, 
CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA. 

For    WINTER    FLOWERING. 


The  annual  stock  of  the  above  being  unusually  fine  this  ysar,  early  Orders  are  solicited,  and  sisy 
be  executed  henceforth  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices,  viz. ; — 

AZALEA    INDICA   (my   own  selection),   good  plants  ;^5  per  loa; 

stronger,  and  very  fine,  £(>,  £S,  ^10,  ;/;i2,  to  ^20  and  upwards  per  100. 
None  itct first-rate  varieties,  all  to  name, 

CAMELLIAS  with  Buds,  best  named  sorts,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 

Old  Double  White  (selection  as  above),  good  plants,  i  to   li  foot  high,  £7  per  loo ; 
stronger  and  very  fine,  £\o  to  ^20  per  100  ;  larger  plants,  Zs.  to  30.?.  each,  and  upwards. 

CAMELLIA    ALBA    PLENA,    without   Buds,  an  immense  stock  of 

very  fine  strong  plants,  at  ^12,  £\(i,  and  ;£2o  per  100  and  upwards. 

SPIR^A     (HOTEIA)     JAPONICA,     Clumps     for    Forcing,    ^10 

per  1000.  


ORDERS    TO    BE   DIRECTED    TO 

Jean  N.  Verschaffelt, 

134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES,    GHENT,    BELGIUM. 

R.  WARNER'S  SELECT  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS. 


NOW    READY,    PART    I.    OF   THE   THIRD    SERIES, 

Containing  Three  Plates  with  life-size  Illustrations,   hand-coloured,  with  full  Description  and 

Notes  on  Culture.     Price  \os.  6d, 

Also  ready,  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  bound  in  Olotb,  complete.    Price,  £7  7s.  each. 
A  handsome  present,  and  to  Amateur  Grotvefs  invaluable. 

Can  be  had  of  the  Author,  R.  WARNER,  F.R.H.S.,  F.L.S.,  8,  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  E.C. ; 
of  Messrs.   LOVELL  REEVE  AND  CO.,   5,   Henrietta  Street,    Covent   Garden,  W.C. ;   and  of' 
Mr,  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  N. 

Prospecttis,  with  Press  Notices;  &e.^  post-free  on  application. 
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lEW   LATE   OEPna   BLACK   dEAPE,, 
"ALNWICK    SEEDLING." 

This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit  Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1S76, 
under  the  name  of  CLIVE  HOUSE  SEEDLING,  anamc  the  Committee  have  since  thought  tit  to 
alter.  The  following  is  the  description  given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  :— '■  It  is  a  seedling  between 
the  Dlack  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at  Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size 
and  well  shouldered,  and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with  a  thick  skin. 
The  llavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the  rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but 
much  sweeter.  It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer  and  prove  a  better 
Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black  Alicante." 

This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

B.  S.  W.  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  fine  new  Grape,  believing  it  to  be  a  decided 

acquisition.     The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.     Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited, 

as  the  stock  is  limited. 

Price  21s.  and  43a.  each. 


NEW    FIG-"  HARDY    PROLIFIC." 

The  fruit  of  this  hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather  tapering  towards  the 
stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and  luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a  general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  either  in  pots  or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall.  It  also  ripens  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  we  know  of. 

Price  10s.  6d.  each.    Extra  sized  Fruiting  Plants,  31s.  each. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA     AND     PARADISE     NURSERIES, 
UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,     N. 

DUTCH       ROOTS. 


Charles  Lee  &  Son 

Have  received  a  large  Consignment  of 

HYACINTHS    AND    OTHER     DUTCH    ROOTS, 

FOR    WHICH    THEY    HOPE    TO    BE    FAVOURED    WITH    EARLY    ORDERS. 

Catalogues  post-free. 


ROYAL     VINEYARD     NURSERY     AND     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT, 
HAMMERSMITH,     LONDON,    "W. 


HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,    TULIPS,    8tc. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

OP   THE   A!)0\-E 

IS     NOW     BEADY, 

And  will  be  forwarded, 
GRATIS    and    POST-FREE, 

ON    APPLICATION. 


1  28    and    189,    HIGH 


HORTICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

ul" 

EVERY      DESCRIPTION 

E  BP  T 

IN     STOCK. 

H  O  L  B  O  R  N,     W.C. 


The  Best  Hard;  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  mitit 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  \is.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  185.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

BULBS    OF    ALL    KINDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Purchasers  of  Bulbs  to  their 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE, 

Just  Published. 

SENT  FREE   BY  POST   ON  APPLICATION. 

LION    WALK,    COLCHESTER. 

QUANTITY  and  QUALITY. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES, 

CLEMATISES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Charges  Moderate.     Lists  Free. 


EWING  &  COMPANY, 

THE    ROYAL    NORFOLK    NURSERIES, 

EATON,  NEAR  NORWICH. 


CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES, 

Established    1785. 

SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 

SPEC    l_A  J- O    F    F    E   R  . 

ESCALLONIA    MACRANTHA.    avejni;=    i    foot, 

loj.  per  100. 
AUCUBA    JAPONICA,    average   \'A  fo"'.   '=*■  ^f- 

per  100. 
LAURUSTINUS,    .iverage    i  fool,  ^!.  M.  per  loo  ; 

do.,  ij^  foot,  loj.  per  lOO. 

WILLI  *M    ABEAHAM, 
FORT    PROSPECT    NURSERY,    LIMERICK. 

ORCHIDS. 


THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

F,cg   to  announce   the  publication  of  tlieir 

CATALOGUE  (No.  3^'), 

Containing  a  List  of  Valuable  Orchids,  at  very  Low  Pricci. 
Sent  free  by  post  on  afifiUcation. 


LION    WALK,    COLCHESTER. 
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FAND  A.  SMITH  beg  to  offer  the 
•  FOLLOWING  SPECIALITIES,  which  are  grown 
in  large  quantities,  in  fine  condition  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Quotations  on  application. 


Epiphyllums 
Epacris 
Ericas 
Ferns 
Gardenias 
Grevillea  robusta 
Pelargoniums 
Staticc  Holfordii 
Solanums 
Vines,  &c. 
The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 


Acacias 

Azaleas 

Bouvardias 

Camellias 

Cinerarias 

Clematis 

Cyclamen  persicttm 

Cytisus 

Daphne  indica  rubra 

Dracaenas,  various 


21/s  vAtor 


S<  'UPWAP^DS 
CARKIAGE. 

'    FREE     I 


I  LLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUES, 

'qRATIS  a.  POST-FREE 


dPerCent 

■    DlSCOUNT- 
>.       FOR 
iCASH. 


THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.O. 

ISAAC    DAVIBS 

Has  now  to  offer  a  fine  Stock  of  the 

RHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEAS 

RAISED    BY  HIM, 

And  which  have  been  exhibited  at  various  Flower  Shows, 

and  have  received  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit. 

SWEET-SOENTBD     RHODODENDRONS. 

R.   COUNTESS   OF  DERBY.— This  is  the 

most  beautiful  Rhododendron  of  its  class.  It  is  bushy- 
growing  and  very  free  blooming,  the  smallest  plants 
hearing  flowers  which  are  pure  white,  very  large,  and 
most  deliciously  scented.  Prices,  7^'.  6t/.,  los.  6rf.,  sij. 
each  ;  a  few  extra  large,  425.  and  63.1.  each. 

R.  COUNTESS  OF  SEFTON.— White  with 

band  of  rosy  purple  on  each  side  of  the  corolla,  fringed 
margin.     Prices,  3^.  (>d.,  5s.,  and  upwards  to  42.J.  each. 

R.  LADY  SKELMERSDALE.— Pure  white, 

exquisitely  formed  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  even  edges 
and  of  great  substance.  Prices,  35.  erf.,  is.,  and  upwards 
to  42J.  each. 

R,    MRS.    JAMES     SHAWE.— Pure    white, 

extremely  free-blooming,  and  very  bushy  habit.  Prices, 
3^.  dd.,  .5?.,  and  upwards  to  42s,  each, 

R.  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND.— Pure 

white  flowers,  fringed  margin.  Prices,  3J.  -6^.,  5s., 
\QS.  6d.,  and  21.?.  each. 

'P/te  aboze  are  admirably  suited  for  Growing  in  Cold-Jimises, 
loithont  the  necessity  of  artificial  heat. 


SWEET-SCENTED    AZALEAS. 

AZALIADAVIESL— Bears  fine  trusses  of  pale 

sulphur  flowers,  which  change  to  white.  This  Azalea  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  suitable  for  forcing.  Good 
plants  with  flower-buds,  2t.  6rf. ,  35.  (id.,  and  5^.  each. 

HYBRIDA    ODORATA.— A  hardy  bushy 

plant,  bearing  trusses  of  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Good  plants  2^.  6(^.,  3s.  6d.,  and  55.  each. 


A. 


RHODODENDRON  MULTIFLORUM,  fine 

bushes,  covered  with  flower-buds,  ■zs.  6d.  to  31.  dd.  each  . 
R.  PR/ECOX,  fine  plants,  well  budded,  is,  6d.  to  2S.  6d,  each- 
R.  PRyECOX  RUBRUM,  well  budded,  is.  6d.  to  as.  6rf.  each, 
R.  PRvECOX  SUPERBUM,  well  budded,  is.  6d.  to  21.   6d. 

each.  

TJie  aftove  bolng  Plants  that  were  raised  by  me,  I 
can  recommend  them  with  confidence. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 

WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS.    KING'S  ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON^  S.W. 

HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,    AND    OTHER    BULBS. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF   HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

AND    OTHER    BULBS.    CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    dtc, 

is  now  ready,  and  mill  ie  sent  post-free  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS,  from  io.f,  6d.  to  845-. 

A    CHOICE    COLLECTION    OF    CAMELLIAS,    30.?.  per  dozen 

SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  from  i  to  30  Guineas  each.  ^''^^  "p^'"''^'- 

*' Hyacinth's  were  again  the  main  feature— Mr.  Wm.  Paul  taking  first  prize  with  a  collection  that  were  as 
near  absolute  perfection  eis  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  imagine."— Garif«;<rw'  Chronicle. 

"  Hyacinths  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  show,  the  principal  exhibitor  being  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  noble  spikes  which  he  placed  in 
competition." — journal  0/  Horticulture. 

"  It  IS  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  wonderful  group  of  24  Hyacinths,  to  which  was  awarded  the  First  Prize,  that  a 
tribute  should  be  borne  here  to  their  incomparable  quality." — T/ie  Florist 


PAUL'S 


NURSERIES 

WALTHAM 


and     SEED 

CROSS,    HERTS. 


WAREHOUSE, 


THE   BEST   HOUSE   FOR    BULBS. 

Mr.  Iliffe. — "  The  bulbs  had  from  your  firm  have  turned  out  very  good." 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt.—"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  presents 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Jeflferies,  and  begs  to 
say  that  the  bulbs  he  had  of  them  were  excellent." 


The  Rev.  W.  P.  Bennett.— "  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  the  collection  of  bulbs  you  sent 
last  year  gave  great  satisfaction. 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  COLLECTION  OF  BULBS. 

None  but  First-Class  Bulbs  will  be  sent. 

This  Collection  has  the  advantage  of  having  Bulbs  suited  for  Indoors  and 

Outdoors. 


200  CROCUS.  Assorted 

50  ANEMONES,  Assorted 

75  TULIPS.  Assorted 

18  NARCISS  for  Pots,  Assorted 

12  JONQUILS.  Assorted 
6  HYACINTHS,  for  Pots,  Assorted 
6  TRITELEIAS,  Assorted 


100  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
so  RANUNCULUS,  Assorted 
24  NARCISS,  for  Beds.  Assorted 
12  HYACINTHS,  for  Beds 

6  SCILLAS 

4  IXIAS. 


Double  the  number,  Two  Guineas.    Half  the  number,  \os.  6d. 

Cios.  and  over  carriage  free  to  any  Station  in  England  ;  42J.  free  in  Ireland  or 

Scotland. 


Persons  desirous  of  making  their  own  Selection  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application,  and  obtain  best  Bulbs  at  special  low  prices  for  cash. 
The  Catalogue  contains  most  useful  hints  for  Spring  Gardening,  with  all  the  desirable  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  ^^ 

BULB    MERCHANTS,     CIRENCESTER,     GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


BARNiSRi),BiSHOP&  Barnard's 

kNORjspLK  NORWICH, 


BROOK    LANE    NURSERY,    ORMSKIRK. 


rt 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON   ESPALIER  TRAINERS. 

ONI  THE     FRENCH      SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED      PRICE      LISTS      FREE     ON       APPLICATION.' 
ALL     ORDERS       EXECUTED    FROM     STOCK    ON     RECEIPT. 


LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS -93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G. 
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I  J  OMJT    G  O  'WJh  JV  THE.  TLN'E.  yiA.  Ft  D 

I  G.ik,R.STOjr NEAH  n'ran.poQL. 

riORT(CUl_TUF.AI_     BUILDER      AND 
HOTWATEF\      ENGINEER'. 
'gentlemen    waited    upon     for 
'  instructions.     plans  .  es'ilmates 

AND     CtnCULARS      rUFl/V/S  HED      FFXEIEI. 
^KCHITECTS  DESIGNS    CARRIED    OUT , 
/MATEniALS  AND  '^'^RKMANSfJio      CUAnANTEED. 


CrJhft^TVJ^ NEAP-  LiT^^iZr'OOL 
NURSERYMAN.  SEEDSMAN 
FLORIST   ANO    FRUrrCROWCR 
GARDENS  AWO   PA  R.KS      DEGICNE.D 
LAID       OUT     AMD      PLANTED 
SCARCE.     STOCK  or  ALL   THE   BFST 
VARIATIEiS     DF   CRAPE     VINFiS      h 
CULTIVA  TION  J   FOR    POTS     O-^   PLAVTIA 
STOt/E  AND     GREENHOUSE     Pl-AfJTS 


1-4=  .J 


4- 


JOHN  COWAN,  THE  VINEYARD,  GARSTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL, 

Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends  and  Patrons,  and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  has  now  completed  the  Purchase  of  the  above-named 
Establishment,  and  that  he  will  from  this  date  carry  on  the  Business  on  his  own  behalf. 

J.  C.    will    devote    his    entire    time   to   the   Business,    and   hopes    by    strict  attention    and   moderate  charges    to    merit   the    confidence   of 
his  supporters. 

Having   every   convenience   and  a  Staff   of  experienced  Assistants  and  Workmen,   he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  ERECTION  of  every 
description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  and  HEATING  of  same.     Also  the  HEATING  of  Mansions,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c. 

J.  C.  is  introducing  a  new  form  of  SADDLE    BOILER,  combining  all  the  good  points  attainable  in  a  Boiler,  and  he  believes  that  where 
the  Limekiln  system  cannot  be  adopted,  his  new  Boiler  will  prove  the  most  economical  and  effective  that  can  be  used. 

In  the  NURSERY  DEPARTMENT,  J.  C.  will  give  special  attention  to  the  production  of  young  VINES,  and  embraces  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  his  stock  is,  this  season,  in  splendid  condition.     He  is  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  sent  out  as  the  Vines  are  required. 

Illustrated  PAMPHLET  and  CATALOGUE  Free  on  application. 


JOHN    COWAN,   THE   VINEYAED,    QAESON,    NBAE   LIVEEPOOL. 


T 


o 


THE 


TRADE 


100,000  Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti.  extra  fine. 
2oc,ooo  MANETTI  STOCKS,  extra  fine  stuff. 
2,000,000  Seedling  BRIERS,  i-yr.  seedling,  i-yr.  bedded,  and 
i-yr.  quartered,  fine. 
100,000  extra  strong   SEAKALE    for    Forcing,   very   clean 
single  crowns. 
2,000,000  4-yr.  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  fine  stuff. 
Prices  on  applicatioa. 
RICHARD  LOCKE,  Alexandra  Nurseries  and  Rose  Farms, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 


To  tlie  Trade. 

W    HEATH    AND    SON   beg   to   offer   the 
•     undermentioned  plants,  all  of  which  are  healthy  and 
well-established  : — 
STATICE    PROFUSA,  good    plants,   3-inch    pots,    \zs.    per 

dozen  ;  4  and  5-inch  pots,  24s.  and  305.  per  dozen. 
DENDROEIUM    NOBILE.  splendid    plants    with    7  to  12 

branches,  6-inch  pots,  yj.  €sd.  and  loi.  td.  each. 
CROTONS,  healthy  young  plants,  of  all  the   best  varieties, 

4-inch  pots,  I2J.  and  18.J.  per  dozen. 
IXORAS,  of  varieties,  3-inch  pots,  i8r.  per  dozen. 
GARDENIAS  INTERMEDIA  and  RADICANS  MAJOR, 

4-inch  pots,  good  plants,  iSi.  per  dozen. 
ARDISIA     CRENULATA     and      CRENULATA    ALEA, 

young  plants,  91.  and  125.  per  dozen. 

DIPLADENIA  BOLIVIENSIS.  good  plants,  24J.  per  dozen. 

POINSETriAS,  a   splendid  stock  of  healthy  plants.  4M  and 

5-inch  pots,  gr.    and    us,   per  'dozen  ;  smaller  plants,  6j. 

per  Jozen. 

BEGONIA  INSIGNIS,  good  plants,  i  foot  high,  5  inch  pots, 

t)s.  and  12J.  per  dozen. 
BOUVARDIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  4^-inch  pots,  105,    per 

dozen. 
PELARGONIUiMS,   1877,  new  varieliei,,  strong  plants,  245, 

per  dozen. 
ABUTILON  BOULE    DE  NEIGE,  fine   healthy  plants,  8j. 

per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  4I::  and  5-inch  pots,  12J.  per  dozen, 
ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA,  3;;-inch  pots,  185.,  3o.r.,42J.    per 

dozen. 
PRIMULAS,   ALBA  PLENA,  several  thousands  of  strong 
healthy  plants,    in  3  and  4j^-inch  pots,  gs.    and  105.    per 
dozen. 
CINERARIAS,  all  the  best   varieties,  to  name,  thumb  pots, 

41.  per  dozen, 
ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM    (Maidenhair),   splendid  plants. 

4-inch  pots,  121.  per  dozen,  C^  per  100. 
ADIANTUM    FARLEYENSE,  nice  young  plants,  241.  ptr 

dozen. 
PTERIS  SCABERULA,  good  plants,  I2j.  per  dozen. 

,,     SERRULATA,   small  plants,   is.    per  dozen  ;  plants  in 
5-inch  pots,  5f.  per  dozen. 
CARNATIONS,   The    Bride.    Miss    Joliffe,   and    La    Belle, 

splendid  phinls,  well  rooted,  gr.  per  do?:en. 
CARNATIONS   and  PICOTEES,  named   varieties,  505.   per 

100  pairs. 
PANSIES,  best  named  varieties,  251.  per  ico. 
,,     best  bedding  v.arictic5,  20J.  per   100, 
WILLIAM    HEATH   and  SON,   Nurserymen  and   Seed 
Merchants,  Cheltenham. 


CONSERVATORY  PLANTS  of  Various 
kinds,  comprising  about  100  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  and 
other  Trees,  from  2  to  13  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  Miscel- 
laneous Plants,  to  be  Sold,  altogether,  or  hi  such  portion^  as 
purchasers  may  require;  also  a  TUBULAR  BOILER,  with 
Piping  and  Tanks  for  Bottom-heat,  &c.,  for  some  70  feet  run. 

Rev.  Mr.   GATHERCOLE,  The  Manor  House.  Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire,  who  is  giving  up  the  Cultivation  of  plants, 

PEAT    for    SALE.— A    quantity   of  Brown, 
Fibrous,  and  Black.     For  price,  &c.,  apply  to 
Mr.    GEORGE    HILLS,    Tekels    Estate,    Frimley,    Farn- 
borough,  Hants. 


B 


Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  ttc. 
ROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 

quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  .£6  6j.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  175.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,   S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  bv  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  5J.  td.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  xqs.M.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Famborouah  Station,  Hants, 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
newly  made. — Reduced  price,  in  4-bushel  bags,  at  \s. 
(not  less  than  5  baes),  bags  included  ;  or  Truck-load,  30J. 
Delivered  free  to  mil  m  London.— J.  STEVENS  and  CO., 
Greyhound  Yard,  134,  High  Street,  Eattersea.  S.W. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  i85g, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greently.  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dret.sing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  superiede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is,,  3^.,  and  loi'.  dd. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

B  O  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mdls,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.  E. 

SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  far  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  is.  6d.,  21.  6d. 
and  5i.  each.  The  larger  si^es  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOTT.   The    Royal    Seed    Stores,  Yeovil. 

SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  qu.-irt,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  31.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 


AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 

l/scd  by  the  Royal  HortUtiUitral  and 
Botanic  Societies. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached  in  its 
results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all  soils,  and 
permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the  poorest.  It  pro- 
vides the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates  a  vigorous  growth 
without  over-stimulating,  and  it  increases  the  produce.  It  is 
a  powerlul  insecticide.     It  has  been  used  with  perfect  juccess  on 

FLOWERS,     SHBUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,     GRASS,    VINES. 

PKETARED    IN    A    FINE,    DRY,    INODOROUS   t'OWDlLK. 

Price*  £12   per  Ton;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  In 
Canisters,  is.,  23.  and  43.  eacli. 

Trial  Orders  0/  the  Manure  arc  invi/td,  ia  be  used 
ill  coNiJ>ai  iso?t  ■with  oiher  jVa/iitjrs. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

enuin"e  "roll^tobacc'cTcord.— 

Untwisted,  ready  for    immediate  U--ve,  guaranteed    pure. 
Trade  price  very  low. 

SUTHERS   ANU  PROCTER,  General  Wholesale    Dealeri, 
17,  Sidney  Strt:et,  All  Saints.  M.mcliester. 


Cheapest  House  In  the  Trade. 

HENRY     WAINWRIGHT,     Glass     and 
Lead  Merchant  and  Gknekal  Dealer  in  Plumbers' 
Materials,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds. 

Special    attention  piid  to  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes, 

300   PANES  of  beautiful  strong  Glass,  8  by  6,   for    12s.  6ti. 

GLASS  TILES   for    Roofing.      Manuracturers  of  best    LIN- 

SEED  OIL,  PUTTY,  SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE. 

Prices  on  application. 

ARE)  EN  ^  R  EOU I  SITES,'  ~  N  U  RS  E  R  Y^ 

MEN'S  and  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES. 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  finest  Kent  and  Hampshire  I\als,  VlIIow 
Loam,  Leaf- mould,  coarse  and  fine  Sand.  Sphitgnuni.  all 
Manures,  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper,  Garden  Sticks  and  l-nbels, 
Russia  Mats,  Raflia,  Pot  Covers,  Hyacinth  Glasses.  Tiffany, 
Scrim,  Tarred  Twine.  Coir  Yarn,  G.irden  Pots  and  Tiles,  and 
every  Horticultural  Recjuisite.  Write  fur  free  Price  List. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  Trade.  Delivered  free  within  4  miles  of 
Covent  Garden  at  List  Price.     4jr.  it,h  Tun  Caijtagu  ai.lowiid 

IF   FETCHED   FKOM    CaSTLE   SxrcliET,    LoNC.   AcRlt 

M.  H.  UENTOTE,  Horlicultural  SunJricsman.  8.  C.\sile 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  ;  3  minutes  from  Covciit  Garden. 
Open  at  4  o'Cluck  in  the  morning  for  AUrket  Customer*. 
Factory,  Nunhead,  S.E. 
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THE     "ELIXIR," 


OR 


John  Wills,  f.r.h.s., 

Is  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  Manure,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  at  £44  per  ton. 

May  be  had  in  Bags,  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 

THE   ''ELIXIR"    IS    VERY  LIGHT,    ONE    TON   BEING    EQUAL    TO    SIX    TONS    OF  BONES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  "  Elixir"  being  the  very  best  Manure  in  present  use  for   general  purposes. 

It  is  nsed  largely  in  the  Vineyards  of  France  and  Italy. 
J.  WILLS  has  proved  its  efficiency  on  many  occasions,  at  each  of  his  own  Establishments,  and  beyond 
making  these  remarks,  will  say  nothing  more  in  its  favour,  but  leave  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  to 
its  value,  from  the  following 

TESTIMONIALS. 
THE    "ELIXIR,"    or    BUFFALO    HORN    MANURE. 

"  Royal  Horticidhtral  Gardens,  Chisiuick,  Aii.gii.st  14,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir, —  You  ask  vie  my  opinion  of  the  Biiffalo  Horn  Dust.  I  give  it  you.  Early  in  1876  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Clapham,  sent  a  good  sample  of  it  here  for  trial  as  manure.  It  has  been  tried  and  tested  in 
various  zvays — in  comparison  ivith  ordinary  stable  mamirc,  guano.,  other  patent  manures,  &c.,  with  most  satisr 
factory  results.  We  have  used  it,  mixed  luith  soil,  for  potting  plants,  such  as  Vines,  Peaches,  Cucjimbers, 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  and  various  otiiers,  and  as  top-dressings  in  the  same  manner.  Also  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  Vine  border  last  autumn. 

"  In  each  and  all  cases,  the  deep  green  hue  ivhich  the  foliage  soon  assumes,  and  the  great  vigour  which  is 
imparted,  is  very  striking  and  notable.  Its  light,  fibry  componency  makes  it  most  suitable  for  mixing  zvith  the 
soil  for  potting,  and  zvhen  used  as  top-dressing  the  roots  are  soon  seen  to  permeate  the  entire  mass.  In  the  case  of 
the  orchard-house  trees  and  Vines  so  treated  the  effects  are  astonishing. 

"  No  mamire  that  we  have  ever  used  here  has  produced  results  so. decided,  so  apparent  and  satisfactory. 

"  I  tlierefoix  con-sider  the  Buffalo  Horn  Dust  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  manures,  and  intend  to  use  it 
largely  "  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Mr  John  Wills!'         ^ .      "  A.  F  BARRON." 


*'The  Gardens,  Heckfield,  Winclifield. 

June  29,  1877.  .   .      T 

"  Deak  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  what  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  the  Horn  Mamire  I  bought  of  you  some  few 
months  ag'j  I  nm  able  to  report,  most  favoicrable.  I  have  used 
it  principtdly  for  Pines,  Vines,  and  Slrn.wberries  in  Pots,  and  in 
each  case  its  effects  were  of  the  first  order,  I  am  so  convinced 
ot  its  superiority  over  other  Bone  Manures  for  Vines  that  I  have 
used  this  only  in  a  new  border  I  had  to  make,  and  the  Vines  are 
making  the  most  magnificent  growth.  I  shall  be  happy  more 
fully  to  report  results  in  due  course.  —I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very 
truly     yours.     W.     WILDSMITH,     Gardener     to     Viscount 

EVERSLEKUI." 

"J.  Wills,  Esq  "     _____________ 

"June  30,  1877. 

"Di=;a.r  Sii;, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  I  have  trie! 
your  Horn  Manure,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  I 
have  it  mixed  in  the  soil  with  such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Geranium;,  Gloxineas,  Huoisa  elegans,  Neapolitan 
Violets,  and  in  each  case  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  amongst 
others  that  had  not  any  of  the  mixture,  by  their  stronger  and 
robust  habit,  a  much  more  green  and  healthier  appearance. — 
Vours  very  truly.  F.  RUTLAND,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Ricii.MONn  and  Gordon." 

"  Mr.  Wills."         

"The  Gardens.  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
May  16,  1877. 
"  DtvAR  Sir, — I  consider  your  manure  an  excellent  fertiliser  ; 
it  is  clean  to  u-^e,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  lasting  in  its  effects. — 
Yours  faithfully.  JOHN    WOODBRIDGE,  Gardener  to  the 

Duke  of  NOKTHUMIIERLA.ND.'' 

"  Mr.  J.  Wills."       

"Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur^ieries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N,,  July  6,  1S77. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  have  tried  your  Horn  Manure  on  Dracainas, 
Crotons,  Lxoras,  Grape  Vmes,  and   consider  it   one   of  the  best 
■  Manures  we  have  used. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr.  J.  Wills."  "  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


"  The  Gardens,  Crewe  Hall,  June  2,  1S77. 

*'  Dear  Sir. — I  have  tried  the  New  Manure  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  on  Fuchsias,  Pelargonium^,  Marantas,  Ca- 
ladiums,  Anthuriums,  and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants; 
and  found  its  effects  to  be  most  beneficial  wherever  it  was  used. 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  Manure,  and  if  it  could  be 
supiiUed  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price,  would  (I  have  no 
doubt)  be  a  valuable  Manure  for  Vine  Borders,  as  well  as  Fruit 
Trees  and  Pot  Vines,  Pines,  &c. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very 
truly,  WM.  WHITAKER,  Gardener  to  Lord  Crewe." 

'■  Mr.  Wills."  

"  Castle  Gardens,  Arundel,  July  20,  1877. 

"  Mv  DKAR  Sir, — I  don't  think  I  could  do  better  than 
enclose  you  the  report  I  had  from  my  foreman  aboul  the 
Manure  you  kindly  sent  me.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  use  a  good 
deal  of  night  soil  mixed  with  the  best  loam  for  two  years.  You 
sh->uld  see  our  Strawberries  and  French  Beans  grown  in  it. — 
Yours  faithfully,  JOHN  WILSON,  Gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk." 

"Mr.  Wills." 

"  Balsams,  scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Crotons,  Clirysjn- 
themums,  and  Coleus  made  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
combined  with  healthy  foliage  ;  the  Geraniums  having  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  fljwers. — July  20,  1877." 


"  Cricket  Gardens,  July  4,  1877. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  feel  great  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  the 
result  of  my  experience  with  the  Manure  you  sent  to  me  for 
trial.  I  selected  four  plants,  equal  in  size,  of  the  following 
snrts :  —  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  French  Bians,  Cucumber, 
Balsams,  Cockscomb,  &c.  ;  two  of  each  sort  I  potted  with  a 
mixture  of  your  Manure,  and  two  of  each  sort  I  potted  in  the 
usual  good  soil  generally  u^ed  for  such  plants.  It  was  quite 
wonderful  to  see  the  difference  in  the  habit  and  growth  of  the 
plants  where  the  Manure  was  used  to  the  other.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  is  by  far  the  best  Manure  I  have  ever 
tried  for  plants  in  pots. — 1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
D.  D.  D.WIES,  Gardener  to  Lord  BRioroRT." 

"Mr.  Wills." 


"  The  Gardens,  Coombe  Lane,  Kingston-on-Tharacs, 
June  29,  1877. 
"Dear  Sir, —  In  answer  to  your  enquiry  as  to  the  Horn 
Manure,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  applied  it  to  some  early 
forced  Muscat  Vines  that  have  their  roots  confined  in  a  very 
narrow  inside  border,  and  the  result  has  been  a  magnificent 
crop  of  Fruit,  or  what  appears  to  a  casual  observer  perfectly 
exhau.ited  canes,  ^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  WM. 
DENNING,  Gardener  to  Lord  Londesuokough." 


"  The  Gardens,  Harewood  House,  August  2,  1877. 

"  Deae  Sir,— I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  sample 
of  your  Hor.i  Manure  a  fair  trial.  Having  potted  a  many 
varieties  of  Greenhouse  and  other  Plants  with  the  quantity  you 
advised  me  to  do,  I  have  noticed  them  doing  well,  foliage 
healthy  and  green,  I  don't  hesitate  the  least  in  saying,  the 
Manure  will  become  a  great  acquisition  to  g.ardeners  when 
better  known.— I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  JAS.  FOWLER, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood." 

'"Mr.  Wills." 

"  Lcyton,  Essex,  June  30,  1S77. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  the  Horn 
Shavings  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  for  a  trial,  I  found 
a  marked  effect  on  Fuclisias  (the  only  plants  that  I  could  try 
it  on,  as  the  others  were  all  shificd).  I  believe  it  will  prove  a 
powerful  Manure,  as  the  quantity  I  used  was  only  one-eightieth. 
— With  kind  regards,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

"Mr.  J.  Wills."  "JAMES  SWEET." 


"  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  July  3,  1877. 

"  De\r  Sir, — I  consider  your  Horn  Manure  a  very  valuable 
material  for  mixing  with  soils  for  potting  purposes.  I  have 
used  it  for  various  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  effect  is  very 
apparent  in  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage  and  robust  health  of 
the  plants,  which  were  potted  in  soil  mixed  with  your  Horn 
Manure.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  SMITH,  Gardener 
to  Baroness  Rothschild." 

"To  Mr.  Will.-;." 


J.    WILLS    BEGS    TO    SAY    THAT    HE    HOLDS    THE    ENTIRE    STOCK    OF    THIS    MANURE. 


JOHN    Vy^ILLS,    F.R.H.S., 

(BY    SPECIAL   APPOINTMENT    NURSERYMAN,    FLORIST,    AND    BOUQUETIST    TO    HER    MAJESTY   AND    THE    ROYAL    FAMILY)," 

ROYAL      EXOTIC      NURSERY     AND      WINTER      GARDEN, 

ONSLOW    CRESCENT,    SOUTH    KENSINGTON,    LONDON,   S.W. 
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O    R   C   H    I   D   S. 

Being  a  very  large  Importer  of  Orchids, 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL 

Can  offer  some  sorts  at  unprecedented!)'  low 
prices.  Any  of  the  following  cin  be  supplied 
at  loj-.  dd.  each  : — 

ACANTHOPHIPPIUM  BICOLOR 
ADA  AURANTIACA 
ANGUI.O  V  CLOWESII 
BATEMANNIA  COLLEYII 
CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA 

„     LEOPOI.DII 

„     MOSSLt 

,.     WARNERI 
CCELOGYNE  BARBATA 

..     GLANDULOSA 
CYPRIPEDIUM  BULLENIANUM 

..    LONGIFOLIUM 
DENDROBIUM  ALBUM 

„    AMfENUM 

„    BARBATULUM 

„    CRASSINODE 

„    CRYSTALLINUM 

,.    FALCONERI 

,,    MOBILE 

„    THYRSIFLORUM 

..    \VARDIANUM 
EPIDENDRUM  TIGRINUM 

„    VITELLINUM 
HELCIA  SANGUINOLENTA 
HOULLETIA  BRQCKLEHURSTIANA 
L^LIA  ANCEPS 

„    AUTUMNALIS 

„    CINNABARINA 

„    MAJAHS 

„    MARGINATA 

.,    PURPURATA 
LYCASTE  SKINNERI 
MESOSPINIDIUM  VULCANICUM 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM 

„    CORDATUM 

,,    HALLII 

„    HASTILABIUM 

„    INSLEAYI  LEOPARDINUM 

,,    MACULATUM 

„    CIRRHOSUM 

.,    ROSEUM 
ONCIDIUM  AURIFERUM 

„    AUROSUM 

.,    CRISPUM 

„    FUSCATUM 

„    LEUCOCHILUM 

„    MARSHALLIANUM 

„    ROSTRANS 

„    STELLIGERUM 

„    TIGRINUM 

„    VARICOSUM 

,.     „     ROGERSII 
PHAIUS  GRANDIFOLIUS 
PLEIONE  LAGENARIA 

„     MACULATA 

„     \VALLICHIANA 
SACCOLABIUM  ELUMEI  MAJUS 
STANHOPEA  SHUTTLEWORTHII 


And  any  of  the  following  at  71.  dd.  each  :- 

AERIDES  WARNERI 

BRASSIA  VERRUCOSA 

CALANTHE  VESTITA  LUTEO-OCULATA 

,.     .,     RUBRO-OCULATA 
CfZLOGYNE  CORRUGATA 
CYPRIPEDIUM  EARBATUM  PURPUREUM 
DENDROBIUM  EENSONI/E 

„    JAPONICUM 

,.    PIERARDII 
L/ELIA  ALBIDA 
LIMATODES  ROSEA 
MESOSPINIDIUM  SANGUINEUM 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE 
ONCIDIUM  C/ESIUM 
RODRIGUEZIA  SECUNDA 
SACCOLABIUM  AMPULLACEUM 


New   Ivy-Leaved  and   Hybrid   Ivy-Leaved 
Pelargoniums,  witii  Double  Flowers 

BIJOU,  an  extremely  attractive  hybrid,  producing  large  trusses 

of  full   double   Bowers    of  a  rich   bright    scarlet    colour. 

lor,  tid. 
EMBLEM,  a  beautiful  hybrid,  with  pretty  double  (lowers  of  a 

cerise-pink  colour,    slightly   .sh.\ded   with    salmon ;    light 

centre,      los.  f)iL 
FINETTE,  blush  white,  the  upper  petals  flushed  with  rose 

and   feathered  with  dark  crimson  :  a  very  fine,  large  and 

distinct  flower,     js.  6d. 
GAZELLE,  delicate  blush  with  light  rose  tint  :  upper  petals 

feathered  with  crimson  ;  a  very  full  double  flower,     ^s.  fid. 
lONA.  soft  lavender  with  white  centre,  upper  petals  marked 

with  purplish  crimson  :  a  large  and  beautiful  fliwer.    is.  6d, 
MARSHAL,    rich    rosy    cerise  ;    a     most    attractive    hybrid 

variety,  producing  fine  double  flowers.     loJ.  6d. 
NORMA.—A  distinct  variety,  giving  fine   flowers  of  a  deep 

lavender-pink  colour,  the  upper  petals  barred  with  violet- 

»im50n.     7f.  (id. 
OMDINE.— .A  very  fine  large  flower  of  a  soft  rosy  pink  colour, 

the  upper  petals  feathered  with  bright  carmine,     js.  fid. 
RENOWN. —A  magnificent  hybrid,    producing    fine  double 

flowers  of  a  rich  rosy  carmine  colour  shided  with  scarlet  ; 

exceedingly  showy,     lo:.  fid. 
ROSETTE —Soft  rose    shaded    with    mauve  :  a    beautifully 

formed  large  rosette-like  flower  :  the  plant  is  of  compact 

habit  and  very  free  bloommg.     js.  td. 
SERAPH.— Light  miuve-pink,  the  upper  petals  beautifully 

barred  and  feathered  with  rich  dark  crimson  ;  flowers  very 

full  and  double.     7J.  6/. 
VE5TA  — Fine  Urge  dnlblc  flowers  of  a  very   delicate    blush 

pink  colour,  the  upper  petals  rayed  with  purplish  crimson. 

^l  fid.        


Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL'S 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

KINGS    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.VV. 


iEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


SUTTON'S 


COMPLETE    COLLECTIONS    OP 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c, 


FOR  OPEN  GROUND  CULTIVATION 


=G 


42s.^ 


21s. 


10/6 


5s- 


FOR  CULTIVATION  IN  POTS&GLASSES 


42s.« 


21s.* 
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fCarriagt  free  to  any  liailioay  Station  in  Kngland. 

THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES,  AND 

WILL  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CCNTIHUOUS  DISPUY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CEKT.   DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Complete   Cultural   Instructions   and 
f-        Descriptive  Catalogues  gratia.       ^ 


//ow  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  successfully^  see 


'^Km^s^^^ 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  of 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 
Price  6(1.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 

From  tfte  CouKT  Q.\v,Q\}\.\K,  Sfptembcr  \,  1877. — "Sutton's 
Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs  is  one  of  iheneatest  and 
prettiest  hooks  of  the  kind  yet  published,  and  contains  a  vjst 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  bulbous 
tlowcr  roots,  which  is  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
all  who  .-ite  fond  of  floral  beauties,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the 
Queen's  Seedsmen,  have  long  enjoyed  the  enviable_reput^tion 
of  standinc  in  the  foremost  rank  of  floriculturists,  and  the 
painstaking  care  evidenced  in  the  production  of  this  year's 
catalogue  deserves  the  warmest  commendation." 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

THE    QUKEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   15,   1877. 


FEUIT. 

IN  continuation  of  our  remarks  at  p.  295  it  may 
be  said  that  in  respect  to  fruit  culture  under 
glass,  if  wego  back  even  no  further  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  there  hasbeen 
a  great  advance  both  in  the  improved  character 
of  the  structures  in  which  it  is  grown  and  the 
immense  increase  in  the  quantities  produced. 

With  Pines,  the  heat  at  command  frequently 
consisted  solely  of  dung  linings  for  successions, 
wherein  they  lingered  on,  making  little  progress 
through  the  winter,  with  the  fruiters  in  the 
central  pit  of  a  dark  lean-to  house,  often  still 
further  darkened  by  Vines  overhead,  the  leaves 
weak  and  drawn  up,  and  the  fruit  frequently 
taking  a  couple  of  years  before  arriving  at 
maturity  from  the  time  the  small  suckers  usually 
employed  were  put  in.  Subsequently  Hamil- 
ton's system  came  into  fashion,  and  then  plant- 
ing out  was  adopted  by  many,  but  the  majority 
of  growers  have  now  returned  to  pot  culture. 
I  nail  cases  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  construction  of  Pine-houses,  and  the 
still  greater  advance  in  heating  them,  has  made 
Pine  growing  a  very  different  affair  from  what  it 
once  was.  Growers  have  so  far  learnt  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  the  suckers  to  acquire  plenty  of 
strength  before  taking  them  off,  and  of  keeping 
their  plants  going,  that  Pines  are  now  produced 
in  twelve  or  fifteen  months  superior  to  those  that 
used  to  take  nearly  double  the  time.  The  col- 
lective weight  of  fruit  from  any  given  number 
of  plants,  fair  representatives  of  modern  Pine 
growing,  is  also  no  doubt  much  greater  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Vine  culture  under  glass  from  the  first  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  require- 
ments of  the  plant  than  vyas  the  case  with  Pines. 
From  the  fact  of  their  being  trained  up  near  the 
glass  they  were  in  a  position  to  receive  that 
most  indispensable  of  all  elements  to  vegetable 
life — light.  The  general  estimation  in  which  the 
Vine,  above  all  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  is  held 
has  naturally  caused  more  study  and  attention 
to  be  paid  to  its  general  requirements.  Its 
wants  have  long  been  fairlyunderstood,  although 
from  what  has  been  achieved  of  late  years  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  learnt 
in  Vine  culture.  Speechly's  bunch  of  the  coarse 
Syrian,  grown  at  Welbeck,  was  for  well  nigh  a 
generation  held  up  as  the  crowning  evidence  of 
what  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  big  bunches,  yet  we  have  seen  his  weight  a 
long  way  beaten  with  the  naturally  smaller- 
bunched  Black  Hamburgh ;  and  though  we  can- 
not look  upon  these  enormous  bunches,  invari- 
ably deficient  in  finish,  as  the  highest  evidences 
of  skilful  Grape  growing,  still  they  unmistakably 
point  to  the  fact  that  those  who  produce  them 
have  hit  upon  a  mode  of  treatment  that  imparts 
to  the  Vine  a  combination  of  powers,  without 
which  these  monster  bunches  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. The  late  Dr.  Lindley  used  to  frequently 
urge  fruit  growers  to  further  exertions  by  re- 
minding them  that  they  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  plant  growers  in  the  improvement  of  their 
productions.  In  this  he  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  very  much  more  study  and  attention 
had  been  paid  to  fruit  growing  under  glass, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  cultivation  arrived  at 
for  half  a  generation  before  more  was  done 
in    the    way    of  plant   growing  than    merely 
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keeping  them  alive,  consequently  there  was  not 
the  same  room  for  the  improvement  in  fruit. 
It  is  not  through  any  sensational  advance  but 
by  the  production  of  Grapes  in  medium-sized 
bunches,  more  perfectly  finished  than  they  were 
met  with  in  times  past,  that  the  great  progress 
in  Grape  growing  consists.  It  is  shown  also  in 
the  large  number,  now  to  be  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  can  grow  this  fruit 
well. 

The  cultivation  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs, 
Strawberries,  Melons,  and  Cherries,  like  every- 
thing else  grown  under  glass  since  this  article 
became  cheap,  has  ijicreased  to  an  extent  that 
previously  would  not  have  been  credited  as 
possible,  and  the  general  standard  arrived  at 
in  the  growth  of  these  fruits  has  equally  im- 
proved. The  better  varieties  of  Plums  now 
frequently  met  with  in  splendid  condition,  the 
result  of  indoor  cultivation,  are  also  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  dessert-table. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  number 
of  new  varieties  of  fruit  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, amongst  which  a  few  acquaintances  so 
very  old  and  almost  forgotten  that  it  would 
have  been  refreshing  to  have  again  seen  them 
had  they  been  content  to  appear  under  their 
old  names,  but  when  they  have  ushered  them- 
selves before  us,  re-christened,  the  interview 
has  been  somewhat  perplexing.  01  the  new 
kinds,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
majority  have  not  turned  out  equal  to  the  high 
character  with  which  they  came  before  us  ;  but 
a  few  have  been  proved  to  be  decided  acquisitions. 
Amongst  Pines  Charlotte  Rothschild  is  no 
doubt  an  excellent  and  most  desirable  kind,  and 
an  acceptable  addition  to  this  so-called  king  of 
fruits.  In  Grapes,  Madresfield  Court,  as  an 
early  (not  a  late  keeper  as  it  was  first  said  to  be) 
is  equal  in  quality  to  its  good  looks,  and  is 
deserving  of  general  cultivation;  Lady  Downe's 
and  Alicante  have  both  become  established 
favourites  for  late  keeping,  and  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  comment.  As  to  most  of 
the  newer  varieties,  if  their  good  properties  out- 
weigh their  defects  they  will  ultimately  make 
their  way.  In  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the 
greatest  gain  has  been  in  a  few  of  the 
early  varieties  of  both  home  and  American 
origin,  which  are  no  doubt  improvements,  taking 
quality,  appearance  and  bearing  capabilities 
into  account.  Amongst  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  the  gain  in  any  new  kinds  that 
have  appeared  during  late  years  is  doubtful, 
taking  all  properties  into  consideration  and 
comparing  them  without  prejudice  with  the 
large  number  of  good  sorts  that  are  well 
known  and  proved.  Of  Apples  that  have 
become  more  generally  known  of  late  years, 
although  there  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  how 
long  they  have  been  in  existence.  Lord  Suffield 
and  Ecklinville  Seedling  are  deserving  of  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them.  The  same  applies  to 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 

Every  year  brings  out  new  Strawberries,  both 
home  raised  and  foreign  ;  but  very  few  of  them, 
after  being  fairly  tried,  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  superiority  over  older,  well-proved 
varieties.  In  bush  fruits  there  has  been  little 
advance.  Lee's  Black  Currant  we  believe  to  be 
a  very  good  useful  sort,  that  most  likely  will 
supplant  the  older  kinds. 

The  above  enumeration  of  fruits  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  will  no  doubt  to  many 
appear  a  very  meagre  affair,  but  there  is  only 
one  safe  way  of  estimating  these  new-comers, 
that  is,  by  putting  their  collective  properties  in 
comparison  with  proved  kinds.   T.  Barnes. 


LANCASHIRE    SHOW    GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  liingdom  where  the 
Conditions  of  both  soil  and  climate  are  much  more 
favourable  for  gardening  than  any  Lancashire  can  boast 
of,  yet  in  no  county  has  there  been  evinced  such  a 
general  inclination  to  excel  in  the  growth  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  many  outdoor  productions  of  the 
garden,  the  cultivation  of  which  are  withm  the  reach 
of  the  toiling  portion  of  the  community,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  Imiidreds  of  artisans  and  others  who  have 
spent  and  continue  to  spend  their  spare  hours  in 
growing  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Tansies,   Tulips,   Celery,    Onions,  as  well  as  many 


other  things,  and  last,  but  not  least,  big  Goose- 
berries. I  have  often  been  asked  by  individuals  con- 
nected with  gardening  pursuits  who  reside  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  why  the  Gooseberry  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Lancashire  cottager  in  preference  to 
other  hardy  fmits,  some  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
more  deserving  of  his  attention.  The  explanation  is 
veiy  simple.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
these  gardening  hobbies  are  most  pursued,  the  soil, 
and  often  the  climate  as  well,  is  not  suited  to  the  growth 
of  many  species  of  hardy  fruits,  and  the  Gooseberry, 
coming  sooner  into  bearing,  and  being  more  influ- 
enced by  high  cultivation  than  most  fmits,  suits  the 
conditions  of  these  gardeners  with  limited  means 
better  than  any  other.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
cultivator  is  weight,  consequently  the  whole  practice 
is  directed  to  the  production  of  a  few  large-sized 
fruit.  When  the  power  of  the  trees  is  concen- 
trated in  supporting  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen 
berries  each  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  much  greater 
size  will  be  attained  than  when  the  ordinary  course  of 
growing  for  a  crop  is  followed,  just  as  the  immense 
examples  of  culinary  Pears  grown  in  the  Channel 
Islands  are  produced  by  the  small  trees  thinned  to  a 
few  fruits  each.  The  show  Gooseberry  trees  are  kept 
quite  small,  generally  consisting  of  not  more  than  ten 
or  a  dozen  branches  trained  in  a  horizontal  position 
from  the  main  stem  at  some  g  or  10  inches  above  the 
ground,  the  whole  tree  often  being  under  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Where  the  land  is  not  naturally  good, 
soil  of  better  quality  is  brought  in  and  formed  into 
raised  beds  about  3  feet  across,  usually  supported  by 
boards.  As  is  well  understood  by  cultivators  many 
kinds  of  fruit  attain  a  larger  size  for  being 
grown  in  close  proximity  to  the  moist  surface  of  the 
earth — for  instance,  dwarf  Apples  grown  goblet  shaped 
on  trellises  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches  are  neces- 
sarily for  some  2  feet  in  a  liorizontal  position,  not 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  Apples  pro- 
duced from  the  bottom  of  the  branches  so  placed  will 
generally  be  found  to  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  higher  up.  It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  the 
show  Gooseberiy  grower  keeps  the  branches  of  his 
trees  closely  trained  down.  In  the  spring  the  surface 
is  heavily  mulched  with  rotten  manure  ;  to  still  further 
keep  the  top  damp,  and  moisture  continually  rising 
from  it  to  the  fruit,  a  thick  covering  of  Chickweed  is 
encouraged  to  grow  so  as  to  almost  reach  the  branches. 
The  fruit  swells  to  a  much  larger  size  under  the  moist 
exhalation  tlius  secured  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  but, 
as  is  well  known  by  any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
effect  of  a  he.avy  shower  upon  ordinary  Gooseberries 
when  ripe  in  causing  them  to  split,  it  behoves  the 
grower  of  show  fruit  to  take  means  for  keeping  his 
berries  from  getting  wet  when  nearly  ripe  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose hoops  are  fixed  over  the  trees,  and  to  these  laths 
are  tied  longitudinally,  or  twine  is  fixed,  to  carry 
canvas  or  similar  material  for  throwing  off  the  rain. 
In  this  matter  the  fruit  needs  consider.able  watchful- 
ness when  about  ripe,  and  the  story  is  told  of  a 
Middleton  silk-weaver  who  on  the  night  of  an  impend- 
ing thunderstorm  just  before  the  show  laid  in  bed 
awake  thinking  of  his  Gooseberries,  and  when  the 
rain  did  come  he  rushed  out  into  the  garden  with  the 
bed-quilt  as  an  additional  covering  to  protect  his 
favourites.  Some  of  the  largest  berries  that  have  ever 
been  grown  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator by  splitting  before  the  time  for  exhibition  came. 
Some  ot  the  largest  varieties  are  shy  growers  and 
comparatively  shy  bearers,  and  are  nothing  particular 
as  to  flavour ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  that 
possess  all  the  properties  that  go  to  constitute  a  good 
Gooseberry  in  addition  to  size. 
Amongst  red  varieties  are  : — 


London 
Wonderful 
Slaughterman 
Conquering  Hero 
Companion 

Dan's  Mistake 

Lion's  Provider 

Clayton 

Duke  of  Sutherland 

Green  IClnds 

General 
Over-all 
Gretna  Green 
Thumper 
Queen  Victoria 

Stockwell 
Turnout 
Shiner 
Telegraph 

Yellows. 

Catherine 

Leader 

Pilot 

Drill 

Criterion 

Stella 
Leveller 
Railway 
Gunner 

IV/utes. 

Queen  of  Trumps 
Freedom 
Eagle 
Snowball 
Lady  Leicester 

Snowdrop 
Antagonist 
Hero  of  the  Nile 
Careless 

The  general  routine  of  cultivation  in  the  case  of 
these  sliow  Gooseberries  differs  little  from  the  ordinary 
practice,  except  so  far  as  I  have  named.  They  are 
always  liberally  fed  with  manurial  stimulants,  espe- 
cially in  dry  seasons,  as  any  check  from  a  deficiency 
of  moisture  would  be  fatal  to  their  afterwards  attaining 
the  requisite  size.  The  branches  are  usually  secured 
in  the  horizontal  position  they  have  first  been  trained 
in,  the  old  wood  from  time  to  time  cut  away  and 
replaced  by  new  as  this  is  produced.  B. 


AMATEUR  GARDENING. 

Making  Cuttings. — In  studying  the  methods  of 
propagation  by  cuttings  it  will  be  of  some  use  first  to 
consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  case.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  fragment  deprived  of  most  of  its 
powers  of  obtaining  food,  but  which  has  got  to  support 
itself,  to  heal  a  wound  and  put  out  new  roots  from 
these  diminished  supplies,  and  to  do  it  pretty  rapidly, 
or  the  wounded  extremity  would  probably  either 
decay  or  shrivel  and  the  cutting  fail.  We  want 
active,  rapid  growth,  and  therefore  we  take  young 
wood,  and  choose  the  season  of  the  year  when  there 
is  most  growing  power ;  we  sever  the  cuttings 
through  a  joint  or  beneath  a  leaf,  because  there  lies 
the  most  active  circulation,  we  frequently  leave  a 
film  of  more  matured  wood  at  the  extremity,  be- 
cause it  is  less  liable  to  decay  than  the  soft  and 
sappy  growths  above  ;  and  we  place  the  cuttings  under 
glasses  or  in  the  shade,  that  they  may  not  be  ex- 
hausted by  evaporation,  and  (in  many  cases)  in  warmth, 
to  stimulate  their  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  fragments,  take  a 
Email  bit  (fig.  64).  However  long  the  piece  may  be 
it  will  still  have  only  just  the  same  quantity  of  sur- 
face at  its  base  to  feed  through,  and  if  this  does 
not  supply  fluid  enough  the  cells  will  soon  be  emptied, 
they  will  contract  for  want  of  the  moisture  that  should 
expand  them,  and  the  cutting,  fallen  down  and  flabby 
instead  of  upright  and  crisp,  will  show  what  is  going 
on  inside.  Therefore  2  or  3  inches  is  commonly 
enough,  or  more  than  enough,  and  the  pieces  should 
be  furnished  with  some  healthy  leaves  to  carry  on  the 
circulation. 

The  part  of  the  plant  from  which  the  cuttings  may 
be  taken  varies  much.  In  many  soft-growing  things, 
such  as  Petunias,  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Verbenas,  and 
others,  it  will  do  very  well  merely  to  take  the  tip  of 
the  shoot.  With  proper  care  these  will  grow  so  fast 
that  roots  will  be  put  out  before  there  is  time  for 
decay,  but  with  a  large  proportion  of  plants  it  is 
better  to  choose  the  small  stocky  shoots  growing 
either  neiir  the  root  or  from  the  sides  of  the  lower 
branches.  Such  shoots  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  on 
Fuchsias,  Pentstemons,  Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  otu- perennials,  with  every 
qualification  for  good  cuttings — young  and  growing, 
yet  with  a  more  matured  base,  ^yitllout  flower,  flower- 
bud,  or  seed,  but  with  leafage,  healthy  and  moderate 
in  size,  and  not  too  much  for  the  power  of  the  cut- 
tings. Flower-stems  which  are  simply  such  should 
never  be  taken,  but  in  such  plants  as  the  double 
Rocket,  where  tlie  flower-stem  is  leafy  also,  and  puts 
out  shoots  near  the  ground,  this  part  will  do  very  well 
for  the  purpose. 

In  evergreen  exotics  the  wood  should  be  a  little 
ripened,  but  the  rule  to  follow  is  to  take  the  cutting 
during  the  growing  season. 

The  roots  have  got  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  live  sap  in  the  cells,  and  whether  they  are  simply 
protruded  from  the  cambium  region  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cutting  {fig.  65A),  or  from  a  well-defined 
"  callus"  (that  is,  a  mass  of  young  cells  forming  the 
ring  or  lump  often  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  cut- 
tings about  to  root,  and  merely  the  first  stage  of  the 
operation  (fig.  65B) — or  whether,  again,  as  is  occa- 
sionally the  case,  they  start  from  the  bark  of  the 
buried  part— if  the  sap  in  the  cells  is  not  active  they 
cannot  be  formed,  and  the  cutting  will  perish. 

To  Prepare  the  Cutting 
a  few  of  the  lowest  leaves  should  be  removed,  for  if 
buried  in  the  ground  they  could  not  act  properly, 
and  might  do  harm  by  their  decay.  All  flowers, 
flower-buds,  and  seeds  should  also  be  cut  away, 
because  they  would  exhaust  the  supplies,  but  suf- 
ficient leaves  should  be  left  to  draw  up  the  sap 
necessary  for  the  plant  life ;  and  if  the  shoot  is 
weakly,  it  is  often  best  to  nip  off  the  top,  and  when 
all  else  has  been  done  the  base  of  the  cutting  should 
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be  cut  cleanly  across  with  a  sharp  knife  below  a  leaf, 
or  below  or  through  a  joint. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  this  clean-cut  base 
is  not  subsequently  injured,  or  any  rough,  torn  edge 
left  near,  which  might  induce  decay.  In  Heaths  this 
should  be  especially  attended  to,  where  it  is  recom- 
mended to  snip  off  all  the  leaves  that  have  to  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors. 

Cuttings  of  succulent  plants,  such  as  Cactuses, 
Crassulas,  and  the  like,  should  be  put  aside  for 
awhile,  that  the  severed  extremities  may  dry.  If 
planted  at  once,  with  the  sap  from  the  cut  cells  still 
running  out,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  decay.  In 
some  plants  exuding  a  deal  of  viscid  juice  it  answers 
to  put  the  cutting  in  at  first  the  wrong  way  up  (leaves 
and  all),  witli  only  the  severed  base  sticking  out  of  the 
ground.  The  exudation  in  this  way  gradually  ceases  ; 
what  remains  of  it  on  the  end  of  the  cutting  may  be 
■wiped  gently  away,  and  the  cutting  itself  being  then 
planted  the  right  way  up,  will  probably  do  well. 

Striking  Cuttings. 

In  setting  cuttings,  the  object  is  to  place  them 
firmly  in  a  soil  where  they  will  have  sufficient  food, 
but  nothing  likely  to  promote  decay  ;  therefore,  there 
should  be  thorough  drainage,  plenty  of  broken 
"crocks,"  potsherds,  or  brick  rubbish  at  the  bottom 
of  all  cutting  pots,  and  the  hole  should  on  no  account 
be  stufted  up  with  a  cork,  obstructed  by  a  bit  of  slate 
put  flat  over  it,  or  otherwise  closed.  Above  this 
there  should  be  a  layer  of  broken  peat,  rough  turf, 
or  something  that  will  let  water  pass  away,  but  not 


that  cuttings  in  pots  do  best  planted  against  the  side, 
so  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  air  and  water,  and 
what  air  and  water  bring  with  them  conveyed  to  them 


Fig.  64.— a  cutting  prepared  for  insertion. 

through    the    porous    materials.       Though   stagnant 
moisture  is  ruin  to  most  cuttings,  yet  such  a  supply  of 


carried  on  by  the  sap  currents  passing  through  the  cells 
to  the  leavesthat  are  working  above-ground,  either  end 
of  the  cutting  may  be  planted,  for  the  leaves  at  either 
end  of  the  cutting  will  do  the  necessary  work,  and  in 
hollow-stemmed  things,  such  as  Honeysuckle,  where 
water  is  apt  to  lodge,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  a  mode- 
rately long  piece  and  insert  both  ends,  as  in  fig.  65  v.. 
There  is  a  double  chance  of  success,  and  sometimes 
both  extremities  will  escape  decay  and  root. 

The  variety  of  methods  in  forming  cutlingsor  plant- 
ing them  is  endless.  The  cutting,  if  flexible,  may  have 
the  extremity  curved  upwards :  it  may  have  vertical 
slits  run  up  just  through  the  bark  to  cause  greater  emis- 
sion of  roots  from  the  cut  cambium  region  ;  or,  again, 
ligatures  may  be  tightly  tied  round  the  branchlet,  or  a 
ring  of  bark  may  be  removed  to  cause  emission  of  roots 
at  any  wished-for  spot  before  separation  from  the  tree, 
the  rootlets  being  preserved  in  damp  material  tied 
round  for  their  reception,  and  the  "slip,"  the  morsel 
torn  down  from  the  parent  plant  near  the  root,  with 
or  without  a  few  rootlets  belonging  to  it,  and  then 
planted  as  a  cutting,  is  a  form  of  growing  veiy  suc- 
cessful in  some  hands,  but  rather  bad  for  the  parent 
stem. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  cutting  after  planting  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  morsel,  having  little 
power  of  supplying  itself,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  exhausted  by  evaporation,  and  should  be 
induced  to  make  new  roots  as  rapidly  as  it  healthily 
can. 

Therefore  we  put  bell-glasses  over  cuttings  to  keep 
a  damp  air  round  them,  we  shade  them  from  excess 


Fig.  6$,— rooting  of  cuttings. 


allow  earth  to  slip  down  amongst  the  drainage,  and 
above,  silver  sand,  or  sand  and  garden  earth  mixed, 
or  common  garden  earth,  or  possibly  peat,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants. 

Heaths  require,  or  at  least  greatly  prefer,  pure 
white  sand.  A  large  proportion  of  plants  will  do  well 
in  sand  and  garden  soil  mixed ;  some,  as  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  require  nothing  more  than  common 
garden  soil,  and  succulents,  such  as  Sedums,  Cactuses, 
&c.,  prefer  a  mixture  of  brick  rubbish,  with  peat  and 
sand. 

Brick  rubbish  pounded  fine  answers  well  by  itself 
for  many  plants — ^tleliotropes,  Fuchsias,  &c  — but 
from  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  must  have  ex- 
tremely good  drainage,  and  pounded  charcoal  may 
atsd  serve  as  a  more  nutritious  substitute  for  sand  ; 
but  farmyard  manure  or  anything  in  process  of  de- 
composition should  be  carefully  avoided  as  likely  to 
cause  ducay. 

The  cutting  should  always  be  inserted  in  a  hole 
made  for  il  with  a  smooth,  sharp-pointed  stick,  and 
never  on  any  account  be  shoved  down  to  make  its 
own  way  through  undisturbed  ground,  risking  in- 
jury and  consequent  decay.  Except  with  the  very 
exsiest  rooting  plants)  only  enough  of  the  cutting 
should  be  buried  to  allow  of  it  being  fixed  firmly  in 
the  ground.  The  sap  has  to  travel  to  the  leaves  before 
it  is  elaborated,  and  there  is  no  use  lengthening  the 
journey. 

A  firm  position,  however,  is  quite  necessary  for  the 
safe  rooting  of  the  cutting,  or  in  wriggling  to  and  fro 
it  would  probably  greatly  injure  its  own  rootlets  ;  and 
unless  the  earth  is  packed  firmly  there  may  very  likely 
be  a  cavity  beneath  where  the  newly  protruded  root- 
lets would  wither.     It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 


water  as  may  ensure  them  from  flagging  will  hasten 
rooting  in  the  case  of  water-loving  plants,  and  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  putting  a  small  pot  with  a  cork 
in  the  bottom  on  the  drainage  layer  in  the  centre  of 
a  larger  one,  filling  in  between  with  the  proper  soil, 
and  after  planting  the  cuttings  in  it  as  usual  (fig.  6^)^ 
pouring  water  into  the  central  pot,  and  keeping  it 


Fig.  66.— cutting  tot. 

supplied  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  is  simple  and 
successful. 

Another  serviceable  plan  is  jiutting  the  innner  pot 
wrong  way  up  (this  time  without  a  cork  in  the 
bottom)  on  the  floorof  the  larger  one,  filling  in  between 
of  course,  as  usual  ;  the  hollow  up  the  centre  makes 
a  chimney  that  draws  wann  air  up  from  tlie  hotbed,  and 
the  changing  air  and  moisture  appears  to  do  good. 

For  common  jmrposes  it  is  best  to  plant  the  cuttings 
upright  and  right  way  up,  but  as  the  circulation  is 


of  sunlight,  and  we  give  them  warmth,  or  take  advan- 
tage of  natural  warmth  of  weather  to  spur  on  their 
growth. 

A  frame  on  the  ground  in  a  neglected  corner  may 
be  damp  and  shady,  yet  do  no  good  for  want  of 
warmth  ;  sunlight  may  kill  for  want  of  damp,  but, 
taking  the  two  requirements  together,  the  amateur 
may  root  many  of  his  cuttings  by  the  simplest  contri- 
vances without  the  aid  of  bottom-heat,  frames,  or  other 
expensive  appliances,  though  these  are  desiraljle  where 
they  can  be  procured.  He  may  sink  three  or  four 
pots  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  hand-glass  over, 
he  may  put  his  cutting-pot  at  the  bottom  of  another 
with  a  large  piece  of  glass  above  to  confine  the 
moisture,  or  he  may  put  a  large  pot  with  a  piece 
broken  out  of  one  side  as  a  partial  shade  to  cuttings 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  he 
may  probably  succeed  with  a  large  number  of  plants 
as  well  as  with  the  most  correct  apparatus.  The  great 
enemy  of  cuttings  is  decay,  ami,  therefore,  warnitli  is 
desirable  to  stimulate  their  vital  powers  into  action, 
and  every  decayed  morsel  or  cutting  should  be  at  once 
removed. 

Root  cuttings  sometimes,  as  in  the  Cydonia  japonica, 
are  more  adapted  for  propagation  than  the  branchlets  : 
in  this  case  morsels  of  the  root  2  or  3  inches  long  and 
about  as  thick  as  a  pencil,  placed  in  very  slight  warmth, 
and  just  covered  with  eartli,  will  root  easily.  Roses 
also  thus  treated  will  sometimes  root  more  rapidly 
than  the  regidar  shoot-cutlings.  Leaves  also  will 
form  roots  from  their  stem,  or  from  the  main  rib  (as 
in  the  Lily),  if  just  notched  or  broken  and  laid  on  the 
ground,  but  the  operation,  except  in  the  case  of 
certain  special  things,  as  Jicgonias,  &c.,  is  rather  one 
of  curiosity  than  for  practical  purposes. 
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The  layer  is  merely  a  cutting  attached  to  the  parent 
plant  till  its  own  roots  are  formed;  a  cut  should  be 
similarly  made,  slanting  a  little  ujjwards,  beneath  a 
leaf  or  through  a  joint,  allowing  it  to  run  a  little 
way  up  the  stem,  and  the  poition  being  firmly  fixed 
(Ijy  a  hooked  stick  generally)  beneath  the  roots 
will  fall  as  in  tlie  cutting  from  the  cambium  region, 
and  the  rooted  fragment  carefully  cut  off  forms  a  new 
plant. 

In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  several 
portions  are  kept  apart,  or  they  might  join  instead  of 
rooting  ;  and  a  little  bit  of  wood  in  the  wound  or  care 
in  pegging  down  will  ensure  this,  and  decay  from  the 
slit  running  on  or  other  cause  should  be  guarded 
against. 

The  varieties  of  detail  are  too  numerous  to  be 
entered  on  here,  but  if  the  amateur  will  bear  in  mind 
that  he  must  choose  his  cuttings  and  layers  in  such 
active  life  that  they  may  grow,  and  so  husband 
their  resources  by  shade,  preserve  them  from  decay 
by  soil  and  drainage,  and  urge  them  into  growth  by 
warmth,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  his  own  methods 
of  operation  with  every  chance  of  success.   0, 


ORCHARD  HOUSES  :  TWENTY 

YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  OF  THEM. 

*'  Ehmfugaas !'*'  The  years  have  indeed  slipped 
by  since  the  inventor  of  the  *' ground  vinery"  and 
myself,  old  schoolmates,  following  the  excellent  idea 
of  their  inventor,  became  the  earliest  Orchard-house 
workers. 

Since  then,  strange  to  say,  little  real  modifications 
have  been  imported  into  the  original  idea,  and  the 
first  old  *' glass  shed,"  for  it  was  little  else,  can  even 
now  be  used  with  fair  profit.  No  doubt  the  inventor's 
first  conception  had  been  well-matured  before  it  be- 
came public. 

On  the  whole,  however,  complete  and  workable  as 
the  orchard-house  model  has  become — with,  as  was 
said,  no  material  change  of  idea  being  introduced — 
it  cannot  be  considered  either  as  final,  nor  can  it  be 
stated  that  it  has  been  received  without  an  amount  of 
objection  which  is  hardly  realisable.  It  is  not  final, 
because  it  was  not  ever  supposed  to  be  so,  and  im- 
mense changes  have  taken  place  in  horticultural  ideas 
during  twenty  years — everything  has  developed  con- 
siderably, and  so  important  in  fruit  culture  are 
orchard-houses  that  tliese  nuut  partake  of  the 
universal  law  of  progress.  Still  it  has  been  small — 
smaller  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Again,  some  of 
our  very  best  gardeners  have  hardly  given  the  subject 
sufficient  attention,  and,  having  such  a  command  of 
time,  means,  infiuencc,  and  opportunities,  they  might, 
and  I  think  were  expected  by  the  public  to,  have 
already  made  more  use  of  these  structures  than  they 
have  done. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  among  the  class  of  gentle- 
men amateurs,  and  also  among  those  of  limited  means, 
that  the  subject  has  been  mo^t  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  here  that  the  best  results  liave  fol- 
lowed. The  advance  in  scientific  training  and  pruning, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  suitable  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
hitherto  unknown  even  in  name,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent stimulus  given  to  trade  to  procure  new  Q.m\, 
above  all,  earlier  varieties,  has  been  prodigious. 
Quite  a  new  development  of  the  fruit  trade  has 
occurred  not  only  here,  but  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent,  where,  but  for  orchard-houses,  the  very 
early  Peaches,  for  example,  would  not  have  been 
raised,  for  it  was  for  them  and  in  them  that  they  were 
born  and  first  fruited.  Not  only  so,  but  even  now 
they  constitute  the  chief  item  of  value  of  such  struc- 
tures, whose  essential  quality  it  is  to  hold  an  inter- 
in -*diate  space  between  the  old  and  valuable  forced 
Peach-house  and  the  still  older  open  wall. 

Advantages  of  Orchard  houses. 

Our  uncertain  climate  must  always  necessitate  the 
use  of  glass,  and  nowhere  is  it  better  em- 
ployed than  in  orchard-houses.  I  consider  glazed 
walls  of  every  description,  however  well  worked,  as 
mere  toys  compared  to  a  good  house  of  glass.  These 
walls  are  more  costly,  cover  less  area,  are  subject  to 
more  baneful  alternations  of  temperature,  are  more 
unhealthy  for  the  gardener,  are  even  less  pretty,  and 
are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  their  rivals.  Glass 
popings  are  certainly  the  best  form  of  such  adjuncts 
to    gardens,    but    even   these    have    many  defects. 


They  require  tiffany  screens  under  them,  necessitate 
great  care  and  attention,  and  are  liable  to  injury  in 
windy  localities. 

As  yet,  upright  glass  walls  have  not  realised  any 
expectations  conceived  by  sanguine  inventors,  and,  as 
to  small  pcacheries  or  vineries,  well — myself  an 
inventor  of  several — I  must  honestly  warn  amateurs 
against  them,  as  a  rule.  This  short  paper  could  not 
be  of  profit  to  the  general  amateur,  for  whom  it  is 
specially  written,  did  it  not  state  the  writer's  candid 
experience.  And  this  is  certainly  one.  Avoid  all 
small  glazed  structures,  unless  you  can  devote  con- 
tinual care  to  them.  They  are  always  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold — at  any  rate  they  are  seldom  of  a  good 
growing  temperature,  or  of  a  safe  one  for  mere  pro- 
tection and  rest.  If  they  are  neglected  for  a  short 
time  during  burning  heat,  everything  is  scorched  up  ; 
if  they  are  opened  too  suddenly,  draughts  favour 
mildew.  In  short,  the  amount  of  skill  for  managing 
them  is  equal  to  what  would  secure  good  results  in 
very  grand  hothouses,  and  can  only  be  considered 
valuable  as  a  school  of  severe  training.  If  an  amateur 
has  little  else  to  do,  and  has  them  ever  under  his  eye, 
then  they  will  be  useful  and  serviceable. 

How  TO  Build  an  Orchard-house. 

But,  in  ordinary  orchard-houses,  all  this  excessive 
care  is  not  really  needed.  Almost  any  one  can  make 
them  repay  ordinary  care.  But  let  the  amateur 
endeavour  to  get  them  of  a  fair  size  at  first,  and  rather 
abstain  from  them  altogether  than  have  them  too 
small.  At  first,  twenty  years  ago,  we  all  tliought 
that,  the  smaller  they  were,  the  better.  We  also 
thought  mere  "glass  sheds"  of  wood,  or  hedges  on 
one  side,  were  quite  sufficient.  Both  of  these  ideas 
proved  fallacies.  A  small  glass  house  heats  too 
rapidly,  and  also  cools  too  quickly  at  night.  It  is 
also  stifling,  and  if  plunged  somewhat,  so  as  to 
economise  walls  and  glass,  it  becomes  a  mere  pit, 
unfit  for  human  pleasure  therein,  and  a  nursery  of 
red-spider. 

The  houses  must  also  be  solidly  built.  If  not,  they 
become  dangerous  in  storms,  and  apt  to  warp.  They 
also,  being  thin,  do  not  store  up  any  heat  for  the  long 
winter ;  and  then  they  require  stoves  and  lamps  to 
save  the  heat,  and  few  of  these  are  free  from  objec- 
tion. Most  of  the  pretty  small  orchard-houses  have 
gradually  been  enlarged,  much  to  their  advantage. 
Of  course,  with  increased  care  they  can  be  made  use- 
ful. A  lean-to  house  of,  say,  20  feet  by  12,  can  be 
worked  with  profit,  but  one  of  30  by  12  is  much  easier 
to  manage.  My  first  house  was  of  this  size,  and  has 
been  good  these  twenty  seasons.  It  was  far  too  low 
(only  about  4  feet)  at  the  front,  and,  for  this  reason, 
must  now  be  condemned.  Potted  trees,  even  plunged, 
soon  reached  too  near  to  the  glass,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  go  round  them,  as  the  front  was  so  low.  The  glass 
was  always  too  broad,  and  was  much  injured  in  our 
tremendous  winter  gales.  They  have,  however,  sur- 
vived 45  lb.  pressure  to  the  square  foot,  when  the 
squalls  took  them  aslant.  At  other  times  they  cracked 
under  only  251b,  pressure,  but  this  occurred  from 
back  currents  of  air.  These  last  cause  most  breakage  of 
glass.  Open  a  door  to  leeward,  during  a  gale,  and 
the  chances  are  that  some  badly  puttied  pane  will 
break. 

On  the  form  and  size  of  orchard-houses  there  is 
much  of  course  to  be  said.  I  will  now  describe  some 
which  I  have  found  the  very  best  of  these.  For  a 
lean-to,  13  feet  {insde  or  clear  measure)  back  wall, 
6  feet  6  inches  for  the  front,  and  15  fett  width  in  the 
clear  ;  the  length  about.  So  feet  or  100  feet ;  the  back 
wall  very  solitl,  the  front  all  of  glass  except  2  feet, 
and  the  ventilators  all  to  open  simultaneously  ;  glass 
ditto  in  the  back  wall,  sides  of  glass,  with  any  ventila- 
tion thought  proper.  The  height  of  back  wall  insures 
the  proper  growth  of  single  diagonal  cordons  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  these  should  be  in  pairs,  and 
arranged  as  to  order  of  ripening.  For  the  distance 
between  each  cordon  I  used  to  think  iS  inches 
enough,  now  I  consider  24  inches  at  least  necessary. 
The  trees  last  longer  in  this  fashion  than  was  once 
thought.  This  season  has  seen  the  death  of  the  two 
last  of  the  "original  cordons."  Having  introduced 
this  style  of  training  into  England,  about  twenty-two 
years  ago  now,  I  had  till  lately  the  old  trees  on 
which  my  experiments  were  made,  and  from  which 
Cordon  Training  was  derived.  This,  the  original 
work  on  a  now  well-known  subject,  was  published  by 
me  in  1866 — the  Modern  Peach  Pmna'  was  issued  in 
1866,  and  contained  later  experience.  These  diagonals 
have  done  immense  work,  and  been  very  successful. 


Nothing  that  I  have  seen  has  surpasssed^  few  equal 
them. 

For  the  central  border  I  have  large  standards,  and 
conical  trees  between.  This  was  to  save  watering, 
otherwise  three  rows  of  tall  cones  in  pots  are  easily 
placed  in  this  border.  A  walk  near  the  diagonals, 
and  one  narrower  along  the  front,  allows  all  the  access 
needed.  Pots  with  vertical  cordons  along  the  sides. 
The  watering  is  done  by  troughs,  with  openings  at 
every  2  feet,  easily  closed.  These  answer  well,  pro- 
vided no  careless  servant  rests  any  heavy  pots  on 
them.  Tl'.e  front  ventilation  is  easily  done  by  means 
of  leaden  weights  {2  lb.  each)  suspended  on  6-inch 
iron  points  from  the  top  of  the  frame  of  each  window. 
Tliis  brings  the  top  downwards,  and  an  iron  bar  with 
short  ropes  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  each  window 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  wheel  as  it  slides 
forward  or  is  drawn  back  opens  or  shuts  all  the 
windows  simultaneously.  This  plan  saves  expensive 
iron  bars.  No  house  can  be  better  than  such  a  one, 
and  some  fine  houses  have  been  modelled  on  it,  espe- 
cially one  by  M.  Andre,  of  Paris. 

Another  arrangement  for  a  span-roofed  house  of 
my  design  has  never  as  yet  been  described.  Some 
grand  houses  are,  however,  built  on  this  plan. 
Say  a  house  120  feet  by  30  feet,  the  sides  9  feet  high, 
and  the  apex  16  feet ;  five  walks  down  the  whole 
length,  and  rows  of  diagonal  cordons  between  them, 
and  also  cordons  against  the  glass  sides.  Anything 
would  grow  thus,  and  the  appearance  is  very  fine. 

As  to  ordinary  span-roofed  houses,  I  consider  those 
of  Mr.  Rivers  as  of  the  best  dimensions— say,  lOO  feet 
by  30.  Central  standards  in  the  border,  and  potted 
trees  around  them.  Walks  as  you  please  to  place 
them.  In  reality  this  does  not  matter.  Once  I  thought 
it  did,  but  experience  shows  that  almost  anything  will 
succeed. 

"What  to  Grow  in  It. 

Notliing  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be 
grown  in  small  houses ;  all  the  rest  is  a  mistake.  This 
was  ftu  error  which  I  never  committed,  but  which  I  see 
many  do.  If  you  need  Plums,  Pears,  or  Figs,  these 
should  be  grown  ."Jeparately — on  the  open  wall,  or,  if 
need  be,  be  purchased.  Plums  are  very  tempting  to 
grow  in  orcliard-houses,  and  so  are  Apricots.  Pears 
and  choice  Apples  also  bear  freely  in  pots,  but  unless 
ill  very  large  or  in  separate  houses  they  should  never 
be  attempted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Vines.  Even 
sparsely  trained  to  the  rafters  they  are  out  of  place  : 
either  they  or  the  staple  (Peaches  and  Nectarines) 
must  suffer.  Cherries  and  Apricots  are  impossible, 
save  in  immtn^e  houses — they  need  too  much  air. 

I  consider  the  early  Peaches  to  be  the  especial 
objects  to  grow  in  orchard-houses.  By  this  means  you 
obtain  fruit  in  July,  and  the  open  wall  then  comes  in. 
Again  in  October  the  orchard-houses  should  supply  the 
family  or  the  market.  All  the  above  remarks  apply 
well  to  market -growing,  for  it  is  evidently  the  interest 
of  the  producer  to  grow  the  finest  and  the  earliest 
fruit,  so  he  must  thin  out  boldly ;  far  too  much  is  left 
on.  In  any  locality  the  earliest  Peaches  are  the  best 
to  grow  ;  many  now  are  very  fine  and  large.  Nec- 
tarines are  easier  to  transport,  can  be  gathered  when 
less  ripe,  are  more  prolific ;  but  Peaches  always  sell 
well. 

I  add  no  list  of  names,  as  these  are  so  often  and  so 
well  given  in  periodicals,  and  in  treating  of  orchard- 
houses  I  have  considered  Peaches  and  Nectarines  as 
their  staple.  They  were  meant  to  grow  there,  and 
they  arc  by  far  the  most  profitable  to  cultivate. 

How  to  Manage  an  Orchard-house. 

To  conclude,  as  space  forbids  enlarging  on  a  charm- 
ing theme,  the  main  things  for  the  amateur  to  be 
positive  in  his  own  mind  about  are — not  to  overcrop 
his  houses  for  any  consideration,  for  this  is  the  reason 
of  so  many  failures  ;  the  other  matter  is  to  give 
abundance  of  water  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  Few  people  know  how  much  water  trees 
will  lake  in.  In  the  open  air  they  endure  days  cf 
rain,  and  ii:  does  not  hurt  them,  but  the  contrary.  It 
is  the  cold  winds,  the  frosty  springs,  the  sunless 
autumns,  that  kill  the  crop,  not  the  rainfall.  Some- 
times it  does  wash  away  the  pollen  when  the  bloom  is 
out,  but  seldom.  No  overcropping  ;  plenty  of  air 
and  of  water  ;  constant  overlooking. 

I  have  found  also  by  experience  that  to  recommence 
syringing  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  is  proper  to  do  ;  also 
that  very  strong  doses  of  liquid  manure  can  be  given 
for  a  short  period  in  June  and  July  with  advantage.  A 
little  water  at  intervals  during  the  winter  is  also 
beneficial.     All  this  may  be  abundantly  known  to  the 
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amateur,  but  the  candid  recital  of  a  score  of  years' 
experience  must  be  of  value.  I  have  wavered  greatly 
at  limes,  and  returned  generally  to  fixed  rules.  Among 
these  I  have  found  that  rules  for  pruning  and  trainiuiT 
which  appear  empirical  at  times  to  all  of  us,  have  their 
use,  and  that  is,  to  recal  our  minds  to  certain  facts  in 
vegetable  physiology  long  ascertained  to  be  true.  At 
times  we  grow  neglectful  of  these,  but  often  to  fiml 
some  loss  has  taken  place.  For  example,  I  do  not 
consider  him  a  good  pruner  who  does  not  count  his 
leaves  as  he  cuts  the  young  shoots.  Thomas  C 
Brehauty  Richmond  House,  Guermey. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — In  the 
colder  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave 
hard-wooded  plants  exposed  in  the  open  air  after  this 
time,  as  we  often  get  frost  more  or  less  about  the  third 
week  in  the  month.  In  the  more  favoured  localities 
they  may  be  allowed  to  stay  out  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  even  a  little  later,  if  there  is  a  tem- 
porary covering  over  them  that  can  be  let  down  at 
night.  Where  they  can  thus  be  protected  from 
drenching  rains  and  any  frost  that  may  occur  they  are 
quite  as  well  out.  Where  there  is  suliftcient  conve- 
nience Heaths  are  much  best  kept  away  from  the 
general  stock  of  hard-wooded  plants,  as  they  will  bear 
a  lower  temperature  with  more  atr.  With  the  Heaths 
may  be  placed  any  others  that  are  not  subject  to  mil- 
dew, such  as  Erioslemon?,  Polygalas,  Acacias,  and 
anything  of  a  similar  strong  vigorous  habit,  which,  if 
kept  during  cold  weather  a  few  degrees  above  freezing, 
will  be  safe.  So  low  a  temperature  as  this  does  not 
answer  for  any  of  the  more  tender  greenhouse  stock, 
which,  if  all  have  to  be  accommodated  together,  should 
occupy  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  The  whole 
previous  to  getting  in  should  be  closely  examined 
to  see  that  it  is  free  from  insects  or  mildew. 
It  will  be  much  less  trouble  to  free  any  that  are  thus 
afiected  before  they  are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters 
than  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  large  specimens  it  will 
be  much  better  to  stand  every  plant  as  it  is  brought  in 
in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  during  the  winter  than 
to  crowd  them  in  anyhow,  as  is  sometimes  done  when 
there  is  Uttle  room.  The  most  delicate  growing  sub- 
jects should  always  occupy  the  best  positions,  and  in 
all  cases  large  specimens  ought  to  be  so  elevated  that 
their  heads  will  not  be  far  from  the  roof.  When  not 
thus  placed,  as  a  natural  consequence  the  base  of  the 
plants  gft  very  little  light.  The  deficiency  of  light 
has  a  certain  tendency  to  prematurely  dcitroy  the 
vitality  of  the  leaves  on  the  lower  branches  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  retain.  Beginners  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  often  appear  to  rely  for  success  exclu- 
sively upon  some  particular  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them.  Satisfactory  results  are,  however,  quite  as  much 
dependent  upon  attention  to  the  minute  details  of  their 
general  requirements.  We  frequently,  for  instance, 
see  one  individual  succeed,  while  another  wU  fail 
under  conditions  which  seem  exactly  aUke.  The 
want  of  success  can  only  be  traced  to  the  not  having 
placed  every  plant  under  the  full  influence  of  light  so 
far  as  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown  will  permit  of. 
Plants  of  comparatively  little  value  that  make  quick 
growth,  raised  annually  or  cut  down  every  year,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  eye,  so  as  to  have  the  most 
effective  appearance  ;  but  with  valuable  slow-growing 
subjects  this  must  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
Though  they  may  not  look  so  well,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  elevated  near  the  roof  glass.  There  are  always 
numbers  of  things  that  may  be  stood  during  the  winter, 
when  little  growth  is  being  made,  amongst  and  parti- 
ally under  them  :  that  will  be  so  much  gain  in  space. 

Azaleas. — The  earliest  flowered  plants  will  now  in 
most  cases  be  about  completing  growth  and  setting 
their  fluwer-buds,  and  it  is  in  all  cases  well  to  get 
them  lied  before  the  wood  is  fully  hardened  up,  as 
after  this  the  leaves,  which  inevitably  get  more  or  less 
moved  from  their  natural  position,  have  not  the  power 
to  right  themselves  before  growth  is  completed.  Pre- 
vious to  tying  destroy  any  thrips  or  red-spider  there 
maybe.  In  the  case  of  the  former  insect,  washing  with 
simple  tobacco-water  is  still  the  most  effectual  remedy  ; 
and  where  red-spider  exists,  an  addition  of  2  oz.  of 
Giihurst  Compound  to  each  gallon  of  the  wash  will 
destroy  it.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  that  of  dusting 
the  leaves  with  sulphur,  as  it  is  much  more  certain 
to  reach  all  the  affected  parts,  and  the  danger  of  the 
sulphur  getting  into  the  soil  is  avoided.  Where  these 
plants  are  only  required  for  home  decoration  many 
sticks  are  not  required.  To  keep  the  growth  of 
Azaleas  properly  balanced  at  the  base  as  well  as  at 
the  top,  it  is  imperative  that  from  the  first  the  strong 
branches  be  kept  tied  down  towards  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  weaker  ones  to  assume  a  more  upright 
position.  In  this  there  should  be  no  more  twisting  of 
the  shoots  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  fre- 
quently hear  much  said  against  its  being  done  at  all, 
but  where  it  is  carried  out  so  as  to  keep  the  strong 
shoots  bent  down  in  ihc  way  above  indicated  near  the 


base  of  the  plants,  the  certain  result  is  that  as  they 
get  older  they  become  naked  and  bare  at  the  bottom. 
If  Azaleas  are  intended  for  exhibition,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  tying  further,  but  on  no  account  should 
those  wire  and  wooden  trellises  which  we  often  see 
be  employed.  They  give  the  plants  a  most  unnatural 
appearance,  and  there  is  nothing  gained  by  using  them, 
as  the  labour  involved  by  this  method  of  training 
is  as  much  or  more  than  where  a  moderate  number 
of  sticks  arc  used.  There  should  never  be  an 
attempt  to  make  the  specimens  look  too  big,  that  is  to 
stretch  the  shoots  out  thinly  so  as  to  make  the  plants 
seem  larger  than  they  really  are.  Even  when  in  bloom 
they  have  a  meagre  appearance,  and  if  to  be  shown 
never  travel  well.  Where  the  flowers  are  produced 
as  closely  as  will  just  permit  of  their  expmsion,  they 
will  always  be  found  to  sutler  the  least  even  if  conveyed 
long  distances.  For  home  decoration  they  are  equally 
desirable.  The  latest  flowered  plants  will  in  many 
cises  yet  be  some  time  before  the  buds  are  fully 
matured.  The  more  plump  and  prominent  condition 
they  a'tain  during  the  autumn  the  finer  their  flowers 
will  be  in  the  spring.  In  houses  so  constructed  that 
it  may  hive  been  found  necessary  to  give  a  liitle 
shade  earlier  in  the  season,  this  should  now  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  generally  poor  condition  of  Azaleas 
as  now  exhibited,  is  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  light 
during  the  time  the  growth  is  made  and  matured,  and 
to  allowing  the  plants  to  become  infested  with  thrips 
and  spider  so  that  their  leaves  are  permanently  in- 
jured. Potting  soil  should  at  once  be  got  in,  both 
loam  and  peat.  At  no  season  of  the  year  are  they  in 
such  good  condition,  or  will  they  so  long  retain  the 
requisite  properties  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  if  dug 
at  the  present  time.  I  should  never  recommend  more 
being  got  in  than  will  last  for  a  year's  supply.  T. 
B nines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES, 
Vines. — Vines  from  which  it  is  intended  to  cut 
Grapes  in  April  and  May  should  now  be  ripe  and  fit 
for  pruning,  as  they  will  have  to  be  started  early  in 
November.  Let  all  the  glass  and  woodwork  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  painted,  if  necessary,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  dry  and  hard  before  the 
houses  arc  closed.  If  the  old  mulching  has  not  been 
removed  from  the  inside  borders  every  particle  of  loose 
inert  matter  must  be  taken  off  and  replaced  with  good 
turfy  loam  and  bone-dust  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  inches. 
Where  the  principal  roots  are  established  in  outside 
bordeis  they  should  also  be  top-dressed  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  formation  of  surface-roots,  and  some  kind 
of  covering  should  be  kept  in  readiness  for  pu  ting  on 
when  a  change  to  wet  weather  is  apparent.  Glass 
lights,  if  available,  best  answer  the  purpose,  as 
they  allow  sun-heat  and  air  to  act  upon  the  surface. 
The  cold  sunless  summer,  having  been  unfavourable, 
late  Grape-houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  still  unripe 
will  require  steady  firing  with  plenty  of  air  by  day  to 
hasten  maturity  of  fruit  and  wood.  Stop  all  Literals, 
as  young  growth  after  this  season  only  encourages 
damp  and  keeps  the  roots  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Remove  all  laterals  and  extension  growths  from  inter- 
mediite  houses  as  the  crops  are  cleared,  but  carefully 
preserve  the  old  leaves  at  the  ba^.e  of  the  buds  on  the 
fruting  wood.  Cleanse  the  foliage  of  dust  and  initcts 
with  clean  water,  and  throw  open  the  ventilator?. 
Pot  Vines  which  have  b^en  some  time  at  rest  may 
now  be  shortened  back  to  the  required  length.  Keep 
the  pots  protected  from  heavy  rain,  and  expose  the 
rods  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  Look  over  Ham- 
burghs  and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes  twice  a  week 
for  decaying  berries.  Ventilate  freely  with  gentle  fire- 
heat  in  fine  weather,  to  keep  the  house  close  and  dry 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture.  W. 
Coleman. 

Cucumbers. — As  days  decrease  in  length,  and  the 
nights  become  colder,  the  syringe  must  be  more 
sparingly  used,  and  then  sufficiently  early  for  the 
leaves  to  get  dry  before  nightfall.  If  the  plants  in 
pits  and  frames  are  still  producing  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  all  maiden  plants  now  approaching  the  fruit- 
ing state  may  be  divested  of  young  fruit  and  male 
blossoms  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  strength,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  become  too  vigor- 
ous, as  many  otherwise  promising  plants  go  ofl  about 
Christmas  through  over-forcing  and  feeding.  Winter 
Cucumbers,  like  Melons,  should  have  a  sound,  sweet 
soil,  rich  enough  to  produce  vigorous  growth  without 
the  aid  of  manure.  When  they  commence  bearing 
feed  well  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  crop  lightly. 
Dispense  with  fire-heat  ss  much  as  possible,  particu- 
larly at  night,  but  see  that  firm,  short-jointed  growths 
with  some  chance  of  going  through  the  winter  are 
secured  by  giving  sufficient  fire-heat  to  admit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A  night 
temperature  of  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  will 
answer  for  the  present.  Make  another  sowing  for 
plants  to  take  the  place  of  late  Melons,  and  strlk-i 
cuttings  of  fiby-seediiig  favourite  kinds.  If  inserted  in 
small  pot?,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat  under  bell- 
glasses,  they  soon  root,  come  into  bearing  quicker  than 
scedlingp,  and  being  hardier  often  stand  the  winter 
better,     A  good  stock  of  light,  fibry  turf  mutt  now 


be  kept  undtr  cover  for  top-dre;sing  and  pitirg  as 
the  plants  require  ir,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
*'  little  and  often  "  is  the  best  rule  wiih  Cucumbers. 
Where  extensive  growers  have  to  depend  upon  tatt 
for  their  bottom-heat,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  gt  tiing 
it  together  to  drain  and  ferment  ;  but  if  tho'OUf^hly 
sweetened  Oak  leaves,  with  a  little  ammonia  from  a 
small  propoition  of  short  horse-dung,  can  be  procured 
for  plunging  in  or  planting  upon,  a  most  genial 
atmosphere  in  which  Cucumbers  revel  will  be  pro- 
duced, /K.  Coleman,  Easinor  Caslle  Gardens. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Autumn-sown  Onions,  such  as  the  Gian*:  Rocca 
and  the  various  sorts  of  Tripoli,  should  now  have  par- 
ticular attention,  as  it  is  an  important  crop,  and  more 
appreciated  every  year.  It  is  not  well  tJ  let  them 
stand  too  thickly  in  the  seed-bed.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  are  large  enough  for  transplanting,  they 
should  be  partially  thinned  out,  and  the  thinnings 
transplanted  into  beds  at  3  inches  apart ;  this  will 
allow  every  alternate  plant  to  be  drawn  young  in  the 
spring,  leaving  the  remainder  to  form  large  bulhs. 
The  seed-beds  should  have  a  final  thinning  in  the 
spring,  and  the  overplus  used  for  the  kitchen,  or  be 
planted  out  as  the  case  may  require.  If  required  very 
large  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  soil  must  be  greatly 
enriched,  well  trenched  up  some  time  before  sowing, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  in  the  seed-bed  to  9  inches 
apart.  Transplanted  specimens  very  seldom  acquire 
the  size  of  those  grown  on  the  seed-bed  and  thinned 
in  time. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make  Mushroom- 
beds  in  a  sheltered  situation  out-of-doors.  The  com- 
position of  these  beds  is  an  open  question,  and  success 
may  be  attained  in  various  ways.  The  simple  requi- 
sites are  a  rather  brisk  temperature  below,  having  80' 
as  a  maximum,  and  a  moist  and  temperate  atmo- 
sphere above.  We  have  had  very  good  success  here 
by  mixing  up  the  fresh  droppings  and  the  very 
shoite;t  of  the  straw  from  the  stable  manure,  with 
about  one-third  of  tree  leaves,  fresh,  if  possible,  fre- 
quently turned  to  bring  it  into  condition,  and  at  the 
last  turning  throwing  in  a  few  barrow-loads  of 
chopped  turfy  loam  when  ready.  Throw  up  the  beds 
in  a  sheltered  place  ;  if  under  the  shade  of  trees,  so 
much  the  better.  They  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
ridge,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  about 
3  feet  high  at  the  ridge.  Beat  the  material  down  very 
firmly,  and  throw  some  mats  over  the  ridge.  Watch  well 
the  progress  of  the  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  rankness 
has  passed  off  the  beds  may  be  spawned  and  soiled. 
The  soil  being  well  beaten  down,  cover  with  mats  as 
before,  and  after  a  time  add  thereto  a  covering  of 
straw  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  and  some  of  the 
longest  bent  over  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  confined  in 
position  by  a  long  strand  of  rope-yarn  from  end  to 
end  along  each  side  of  the  ridge,  and  fastened  to 
St.  kes  driven  in  at  each  end. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  now  be  paid  to  the 
eaithing-up  of  Celery,  as  the  forwarder  the  operation 
is  brought  on  during  tine  and  dry  weather  the  better 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants,  as  we  cannot  in 
the  autumn  always  expect  very  dry  and  favourable 
weather  for  the  operation.  The  haulm  of  Peas  is  an 
excellent  material  to  dry  oft"  and  k^ep  in  reserve  to 
cover  the  ridges  of  Celery  in  severe  weather. 

Continue  the  planting  out  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Endive  and  Lettuces,  and  take  frequent  opportunities 
of  lying-up  the  latter  for  blanching  when  quite  dry. 

The  large  breadths  of  Turnips  lately  recommended 
to  be  sown  will  now  be  ready  for  thinning  out,  and 
should  have  immediate  attention  to  prevent  them 
from  drawing  up  weak.  Whether  sown  in  drills  or 
broadcas^,  from  7  to  9  inches  is  a  sufficient  distance  to 
leave  them. 

The  tlowering  stems  of  Globe  Artichokes  should  be 
constantly  removed  after  the  heads  are  cut.  On  no 
account  let  the  hqfl  Js  run  away  to  seed,  as  it  weakens 
the  plants  very  much.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  be  a 
good  thing  to  thin  out  the  suckers  at  this  season,  and 
no  doubt  it  may  be  done  with  safety  in  mild  localities, 
but  as  a  general  rule  spring  is  the  safest  time. 

The  removal  of  all  dead  and  decaying  matter 
amongst  the  Brassica  family  will  require  frequent 
attention,  as  they  are  not  only  unsightly  but  frequently 
cause  unpleasant  smells.  Every  opportunity  should 
now  be  taken  to  stir  the  ground  deeply  amongst  all 
advancing  crops,  which  will  disturb  vermin  and  keep 
down  weeds.  Should  slugs  be  troublesome  let  them 
have  frequent  sprinklings  of  quicklime.  Whatever 
ground  becomes  vacant  now,  and  which  is  intended 
to  lie  fallow  through  the  winter,  should  at  once  be 
trenched  deeply  and  thrown  up  roughly,  to  benefit 
by  atmospheric  influences.  This  is  particularly 
applicable  to  those  plots  which  in  the  ensuing  season 
are  intended  for  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  red  licet,  all  ()f 
which  require  deeply  trenched  and  well  pulverised  soil, 
to  obtain  which  in  strong  soils  is  a  work  of  lime,  and 
is  best  secured  by  frequent  forkings  over  in  the  winter 
and  spring;  but  deep  trenching  for  other  crops 
besides  the  fusiforra-roottd  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind  as  the  scabon 
advances.  John  Cox,  Rea'h-a/, 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER   15,   1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAV,         Sept.  17  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Tuesday,        Sept.  i8  — Sale  of  Orchids,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  19—  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

f  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of   Aberdeen  ; 
Friday,  Sept.  2t  .j      Autumn  Show- 

L  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 
SATtJRDAY,       Sept.  23  — Sate  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


LOOKING  upon  the  vast  quantities  of 
Fruit  annually  disposed  of  in  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain,  it  may  appear  strange  to  say 
that  fruit  is  not  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
British  people  ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  if  we  look 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the 
alimentation  of  the  population.  Vast  as  are 
the  quantities  grown  and  imported,  compara- 
tively litile,  and  that  only  of  an  inferior  quality, 
reaches  the  poorer  classes  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit — all,  in  fact,  that  is  worthy  of  the  name — 
goes  to  swell  the  vast  number  of  lu.\uries  which 
are  the  daily  fare  of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks 
of  society.  Fruit  is  thus  diverted  from  its 
proper  and  healthy  use  as  food,  and  made  to 
take  the  place  of  an  e.\tra  dainty  upon  the  tables 
of  the  well-to-do. 

While  the  best  fresh  fruit  commands  such 
prices  as  it  now  does  this  must  necessarily  be 
the  case.  What  we  would  wish  to  see  is  fruit 
produced  so  inexpensively  and  retailed  so 
cheaply  that  it  might  become  a  portion  of  every 
person's  daily  diet. 

The  more  extensive  production  of  hardy  fruits 
was  treated  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal, 
but  no  amount  of  fruit  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  nation  at  large  until  the  people  are  taught 
that  fruit  partaken  of  at  a  proper  time  of  the 
day,  and  in  due  season,  forms  in  combination 
with  other  substances  one  of  the  healthiest  of 
nourishments  for  both  adults  and  children.  At 
present,  fruit  is  purchased  as  something  in 
addition  to  the  daily  supply  of  nutriment.  We 
have  not  yet  learnt,  as  the  greater  number  of 
Continental  nations  have  done,  to  take  fruit  as 
part  and  parcel  of  our  necessary  food. 

In  France,  fresh  fruit  when  it  can  be 
obtained,  dried  fruit  when  fresh  is  out  of  sea- 
son, forms  no  insignificant  item  in  the  daily 
bill  of  fare  among  all  classes.  Lcs  quatrcs 
mendiants  are  well  known  to  every  school-boy 
and  girl  in  France,  as  they  form  with  dry  bread 
a  part — and  no  inconsiderable  one — of  his  or 
her  breakfast  or  dinner  two  or  three  days  in 
the  week.  Les  guaires  tiicndiaiits,  or  four 
beggars,  are  Fig.=,  Filberts,  raisins,  and  Al- 
monds, which  have  received  their  humiliating 
appellation  from  the  very  low  price  at  which 
they  are  retailed.  The  four  beggars  are,  of 
course,  only  used  during  the  winter  season  when 
other  fruit  is  scarce.  During  summer  Cherries, 
Currants,  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  and 
Grapes  are  abundant,  and  one  or  more  of  these 
fruits  with  bread  forms  a  course  at  the  second 
breakfast  and  dinner  of  most  French  families. 
Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  paid  much  heed  to 
the  old  Spanish  proverb  which  tells  us  that 
fruit  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and 
lead  at  night,  for  in  Paris  an  epergne  of  fruit  is 
often  stood  on  the  dining-room  table,  and  after 
a  return  from  the  theatre  or  an  evening  visit 
some  of  this  iruit,  with  bread  and  a  glass  of 


claret,  forms  no  bad  supper.  Setting  aside  the 
use  of  fruit  at  evening  meals,  which  we  could 
not  look  upon  as  a  beneficial  innovation,  con- 
sidering its  consumption  at  such  a  time  as 
unwholesome  as  is  its  general  use  in  England 
after  a  heavy,  late  dinner,  it  is  certain  that  fruit 
might  enter  much  more  largely  into  the  daily 
fare  of  the  people  with  very  great  advantage, 
and  will  doubtless  do  so  when  we  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  different  substances  forming 
our  daily  diet  at  their  proper  value,  neither  too 
greatly  considering  their  cost,  their  taste,  nor 
their  bulk,  save  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
nourishment  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Although  the  amount  of  food  taken,  and  the 
physiological  conditions  necessary  for  the  health- 
ful assimilation  of  such  food  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  we  will  not  discuss  the  subject  here  ; 
most  of  us  know  that  to  keep  the  body  in  health 
it  is  necessary  to  consume  a  certain  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  each  day.  How  to  obtain 
these  in  the  most  economical  and  pleasant 
manner  is  surely  worthy  the  study  of  all  having 
the  provision  and  supervision  of  food  supplies 
under  their  care. 

In  the  late  Dr.  SiMITh's  Practical  Dietary  are 
several  suggestions  for  arranging  cheap,  yet 
wholesome  meals.  Subjoined  is  a  table  of  two 
meals,  showing  how  much  greater  an  amount  of 
force  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  cost. 
"  Breakfast  of  tea,  bread  and  butter. — Tea, 
\  oz.;  sugar,  \  oz.;  skimmed  milk,  |-  pint; 
water,  i  pint  ;  bread,  6  oz.  ;  butter,  |  oz. 
Amount  of  carbon,  loSi  grains ;  nitrogen, 
46  grains.  Breakfast  of  oatmeal  brose,  treacle, 
bread,  and  bacon. — Oatmeal,  5  oz.;  skimmed 
milk,  i  pint  ;  water,  |  pint ;  treacle,  i  oz.; 
bread,  3  oz.;  bacon,  i  oz.  Amount  of  carbon, 
1990  grains;  nitrogen,  SS  grains."  By  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  bread  to  S  oz.  (pure 
whole-meal  wheaten  bread,  of  course,  is  neces- 
sary), and  supplying  the  place  of  the  various 
other  above-mentioned  articles  with  fresh  ripe 
fruits,  as  wholesome  and  cheap,  a  much  more 
easily-prepared  meal  could  be  obtained,  and  one 
which  most  people  would  prefer  during  the'hot 
days  of  summer.  Sufficient  is  now  known  of 
the  relative  nutritive  value  of  our  home-grown 
fruits,  while  practical  experience  shows  that  in 
their  season  and  at  a  proper  state  of  maturity 
they  should  form  a  very  important  part  of  our 
daily  food. 

Children  are  particularly  fond  of  fruit,  and 
were  it  given  to  them  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  day,  for  breakfast  or  lunch,  with  sufficient 
pure  home-made  bread  for  a  meal,  it  would 
prove  of  undoubted  benefit  to  their  general 
healih.  The  prejudice  which  at  present  e.xists 
against  a  free  and  plentiful  consumption  of  fruit 
arises,  among  other  things,  from  two  primary 
causes  :  the  common  habit  of  indulging  in  fruit 
when  a  sufficiency  of  other  food  has  already 
been  taken,  and  the  no  less  common  and 
dangerous  habit  of  eating  fruit  before  it  is  nearly 
ripe,  or  when  it  has  begun  to  decay.  Any  one 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  fruits  possess 
different  properties  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth  ;  and  thus  what  in  a  state  of  perfect 
development  is  health-giving  and  nourishing, 
may,  during  its  progress  towards  that  stage, 
prove  injurious,  if  not  actually  poisonous. 

That  bread  and  fruit  with  a  draught  of  water 
from  some  crystal  stream,  form  sufficient 
nourishment  for  the  human  frame  in  our 
temperate  climate  has  been  testified  by  history, 
nor  need  we  turn  to  the  lives  of  anchorites  and 
hermits  alone  for  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Within  our  own  e.xperience 
a  learned  botanist  and  naturalist,  a  practical 
horticulturist  and  agriculturist,  and,  above  all, 
an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  would  set  out 
on  long  journeys  from  home  from  sunrise 
until  sunset,  and  frequently,  for  several  days 
together,  furnished  in  the  way  of  food  with 


but  plain  biscuits,  or  bread  cakes,  and  dried 
fruits,  raisins.  Figs,  Dates,  or  French  Plums. 
In  England,  as  little  attention  appears  to 
be  paid  to  the  medicinal  as  to  the  nutritive 
properties  of  fruit ;  in  France,  both  are  more 
generally  studied,  and  more  universally  con- 
sidered than  with  us,  and  fruit  in  its  various 
forms  enters  largely  into  the  diet  of  convales- 
cents, each  description  being  considered  and 
prescribed  according  to  its  predominant  pro- 
perties. Vegetables  of  different  kinds  are  also 
employed  with  discriminating  knowledge  in 
cases  of  ill-health,  and  those  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  regime  can  speak  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  system.  Before  quitting 
the  subject,  we  may  refer  to  the  vast  numbers 
of  Oranges  eaten  by  the  Spaniards,  it  being  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  children  of  a  family  to 
consume  ten  or  a  dozen  Oranges  each  before 
breakfast,  gathering  them  from  the  Orange 
groves,  where  they  hang  like  the  veritable 
golden  fruit,  which  they  are  metaphorically 
supposed  to  be.  Such  wholesale  consumption 
of  what  we  look  upon  as  a  lu.xury  appears  to 
have  no  ill  effect.  The  testimony  of  a  late 
eminent  physician  authorises  the  use  of  fruit  as 
most  wholesome  immediately  upon  waking  in 
the  morning  ;  he,  in  fact,  prescribed  such  a 
regime  to  a  friend  as  the  only  invigorating  and 
permanent  cure  for  indigestion,  facetiously  re- 
marking that  he  gave  her  a  piece  of  advice 
which,  if  it  were  known  to  his  dyspeptic  patients, 
would  cost  him  his  practice,  as  they  might  prefer 
so  simple  a  remedy  to  his  professional  visits. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  latter  days  of 
the  Carlisle  Show  proved  more  propitious  than  tbe 
opening  day.  The  weather  cleared  up,  and  many 
thousands  of  people  poured  into  the  show  from  southern 
Scotland  and  elsewhere.  We  need  add  nothing 
to  the  report  published  in  our  last,  but  we  think,  in 
justice  to  the  committee,  and  especially  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  gardener,  Mr.  Hammond,  and 
Messrs.  Little  &  B Allan  tyne,  with  whom  the 
idea  of  holding  so  great  a  show  originated,  and  upon 
whom  fell  so  much  of  the  labour  involved  in  carrying 
out  so  large  an  undertaking,  that  a  full  measure  of 
praise  should  be  accorded  to  them,  the  more  so  as 
all  did  their  best  under  most  trying  circumstances. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  comments  on  the  state  of 
things  are  worth  quoting  : — 

'*  There  are  some  gentlemen  here,"  said  the  hon. 
Baronet,  "  who  were  present  yesterday  at  the  luncheon 
of  the  International  Horticultural  .Society,  and  I  don't 
think  they  will  forget  that  luncheon  to  the  latest  tlay  of 
their  lives.  There  we  were  stiivering  under  a  tent  with 
the  rain  pouring  down  upon  us  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
our  bread  was  moist  witti  rain,  our  soup  was  cold,  our 
salt  turned  into  putty,  and  our  liqaor  was  adulterated 
with  the  most  pernicious  of  materials— in  many  people's 
eyes — with  pure  water.  It  was,  indeed,  a  piteous  scene. 
There  was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  scram- 
bling for  luncheon  under  a  dripping  umbrella  ;  there  was 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  with  the  water  running  down 
his  back,  bearing  it  all  with  the  Christian  serenity  and 
fortitude  one  would  expect  from  his  lordship  ;  there  was 
the  High  Sheriff,  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  sitting  on  a 
damp  bench,  and  trying  to  look  unconcerned  ;  and  last, 
perhaps  I  may  say  the  least,  there  were  half-a-dozen 
members  of  Parliament  more  dirty,  damp,  and  dis- 
reputable looking  than  any  other  six  statesmen  of  equal 
worth  and  importance  were  ever  seen  before  in  this 
world.  Then  a  rumour  went  round  the  tent  that  if  the 
flood  contimred  much  longer  the  Eden  would  rise,  and 
there  was  no  distant  prospect  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Bishop  and  clergy,  nobility  and  gentry,  fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  being  swept  away  in  one  heterogeneous 
mass,  seething  and  surging  down  to  that  Solway  which 
is  under  the  special  protection  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Howard.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  afforded  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  many  of  my  friends.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  you  how  many  people  came  to  me  and 
made  this  little  joke — *  Sir  Wilfrid,  there  is  too  much 
water  here  to-day,  even  for  you.*  I  felt  happy  that  I 
could  be  the  cause  of  so  much  innocent  mirth  to  the 
gentlemen  who  could  indulge  in  that  pleasantry." 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  schedule  for 

the  great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  May  28—31  next.  We  have  also  received 
complaints  about  the  opening  of  this  and  the  Provincial 
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Show  at  Preston  on  a  Tuaeday.  The  inconvenience 
to  exhibitors  is  such  that  in  many  cases  they  will  have 
to  send  their  plants  away  from  home  on  the  Saturday 
previous  and  not  get  them  back  till  the  Monday  week. 
In  reference  to  the  counti7  show,  there  is,  moreover, 
a  feeling  abroad  that  before  hearty  support  is  forth- 
coming, some  assurance  that  the  surplus  expected 
will  be  really  tecured  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  future 
shows  is  needed  ;  but  as  yet,  on  this  point,  the  oracle 
— that  is  the  Council— has  not  spoken. 

We  learn  that  on  their  way   to   the  recent 

exhibition  at  Antwerp  some  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
finest  specimens  of  NErENTiiES  were  destroyed  on 
board  ship  by  a  Rat.  Was  this  a  Nemesis-like 
revenge  on  the  fly-catching,  insect-digesting  plant,  or 
was  the  sea-sick  rat  in  want  of  a  pitcher,  such  as  is 
furnished  by  the  attentive  steward  to  bipeds  on  similar 
occasions  ? 

We  learn  that  a  new  work  on  Table  Decora- 
tion is  in  the  press.  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons 
announce  early  in  October  Floral  Disigus  for  the 
TiiUi,  being  plain  directions  for  its  ornamentation 
with  cut  flowers  and  fruit,  with  classifled  lists  of 
suitable  plants,  berries,  and  leaves.  The  work  will 
be  in  folio  size,  and  will  contain  twenty-four  original 
coloured  designs  (executed  in  chromo-lithography), 
showing  the  best  and  most  attractive  method  of  deco- 
rating the  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper 
table  at  a  moderate  cost.  Descriptive  letterpress  will 
accompany  the  plates. 

-  From  Mr.  Barr  we  have  received  a  flower 
of  LiLIUM  NEiLGHERRENSE  gi  inches  long.  Much 
larger  flowers  might  be  produced,  but  the  present 
plant  has  had  no  special  cultivation  but  was  left  to 
take  its  chance.  For  conservatory  decoration  this  is 
one  of  the  best  Lilies,  not  only  from  its  beauty  but 
from  its  exquisite  fragrance. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  late 

of  Crichel  House  Gardens,  Wimborne,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Burns  in  the  management  of  the  gardens  at 
Loughcrew,  Oldcastle,  the  seat^of  J.  W.  L.  Naper, 
Esq.,  County  Meath,  Ireland.  Mr.  Taylor  is,  we 
hear,  a  good  plant  grower  and  decorator,  and  other- 
wise a  clever  and  enthusiastic  gardener. 

The  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland 

propose  to  hold  its  third  annual  conference  at 
Dunkeld,  on  October  10,  11,  and  12.  The  follow- 
ing provisional  programme  has  been  arranged  : — 
Tuesday,  Oct.  9. — i  p.m.  Meeting  of  Council  in  City 
Hall.  An  excursion  will  be  made  after  the  business 
is  concluded.  Wednesday,  October  10. — 10  a.m. 
Meet  at  City  Hall,  and  proceed  on  an  excursion, 
[The  locality  for  this  and  other  excursions  will  be 
fixed  according  to  circumstances,]  7 — 10  p.m.  Con- 
versazione and  examination  of  the  "finds"  in  City 
Hall.  S. 30  P.M.  Business  meeting.  Thursday,  Oct. 
II. — 10  A.M.  Meet  at  City  Hall,  and  proceed  on  an 
excursion.  7— 10  p.m.  Conversazione,  and  arrange- 
ment of  specimens  in  City  Hall.  Friday,  12. — 9  a.m. 
Arrangement  and  examination  of  specimens  in  City 
Hall.  2  —  10  p.m.  Show  (open  to  the  public)  in 
City  Hall.  All  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  requested 
to  endeavour  to  attend  the  conference.  Other 
botanists  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Fellows  and 
others  who  purpose  coming  will  oblige  by  communi- 
cating with  the  Secretary.  The  Cour.cil  hopes  that 
all  Fellows  who  can  will  furnish  papers  and  com- 
munications, to  be  read  at  the  business  meeting. 
The  show  will  be  restricted  to  specimens  from  the 
district ;  but  novelties  from  other  districts  will  be  very 
acceptable.  The  secretaries  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
any  further  information  that  may  be  desired.  The 
Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  a  first  century  of 
Fungi  ScolUi  Exsiccati,  which  will  contain  many  of 
the  new  species  and  rarities  recently  discovered.  The 
subscription  price  is;^i  \s. 

Cockroaches  have  become  so   numerous 

in  some  parts  of  France,  especially  at  Rive-de- 
Gier,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  extraordinary  measures  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  gardener's  friend,  Joey,  the  toad,  is  admitted 
into  dwelling  houses  and  permitted  to  roam  about 
as  he  pleases.  In  other  parts  the  people  Hod  a 
more  elegant  and  musical  ally  in  the  nightingale, 
which  they  raise  in  numbers  and  feed  almost  exclu- 


sively on  these  disagreeable  insects.  These  facts 
came  out  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  French  Acclimatisation  Society  reading  a  paper 
on  the  domestication  of  insect?  of  this  class,  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  big  American  "  kakerlac," 
Periplaneta  americana.  This  species  is  so  abundant, 
it  is  asserted,  in  Havana,  as  to  have  become  a  real 
plague  in  the  houses.  And  there  toads  are  carefully  pre- 
served indoors,  and  ladies  even  tolerate  them  beneath 
their  dressesfortheservicetheyrender  in  protectingthem 
from  the  bite  of  this  voracious  insect.  We  reproduce 
this  anecdote  to  strengthen  our  appeal  to  gardeners  on 
behalf  of  Joey,  whose  good  services  once  known  can- 
not fail  to  be  appreciated.  He  is  often  very  useful  in 
a  greenhouse  or  forcing-house,  as  well  as  out-of-doors ; 
and  he  should  be  respected  and  encouraged  accord- 
ingly. He  is  of  a  retiring  and  reserved  disposition, 
and  rarely  obtrudes  himself  upon  the  notice  of  diurnal 
visitors.  But  if  you  enter  the  house  at  dusk  you  will 
find  him  very  active.  When  Joey  discovers,  by  long 
acquaintance,  that  your  intentions  are  peaceful,  he 
shows  symptoms  of  attachment.  In  some  parts  of 
this  counli7  toads  are  very  rare,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  abundant.  If  our  memory  serves  us,  toads  are 
unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  Ireland.  But  we  have 
seen  them  by  thousands  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
England  after  a  warm  shower ;  so  numerous,  indeed, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  without  stepping  on 
them.  It  is  marvellous  where  they  all  come  from,  in 
short,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  the  superstition  that  it 
sometimes  rains  frogs  and  toads. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  effects 

of  I2'.6  of  frost  on  some  Australian  plants  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers  in  the  South  and  West.  They  were 
communicated  to  the  French  Acclimatisation  Society 
by  Mr.  Nardy,  of  Hyeres,  and  refer  to  a  place  called 
Puech  Blanc,  near  Vendres,  and  are  published  in  the 
Society's  BidUliii.  During  the  past  winter  there  was 
a  sudden  change  from  warm  growing  weather  to  cold, 
and  the  thermometer  (Centigrade)  indicated  a  minimum 
of  7°  below  zero.  This  frost  came  when  vegetation 
was  active,  and  thus  its  traces  were  more  permanent 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  : — 


Acacia  dealbata,  uninjured 

,,     lophantha,     foliage     da- 
maged 
Casuarina    tenuissima,    young 

shoots  killed 
Eucalyptus     bicolor,     hardier 
than  E.  globulus 

,,     colossea,  killed 

,,     cornuta,  killed 

,,  globulus,  young  shoots 
frozen,  old  wood  and 
leaves  unhurt 

,,  zoniocalyx, two  varieties: 
one  with  Poplar-like 
leaves  withstood  the 
cold  well  :  the  other, 
which  resembles  tereti- 
cornis,  very  much  cut 

,,    hemiphloia,  less  tender 


Eucalyptus  siderophloia,    less 
tender 

,,  paniculata,  more  injured 
than  globulus 

,,     rostrata,  badly  cut 

,,  tereticornis,  very  deli- 
cate 

„  urnigera,  slow  grower 
and  very  hardy 

„     viminalis,       quite       un- 
scathed 
Greyillea       robusta,       leaves 

slightly  browned 
Hakea       eucalyptoides,      un- 
harmed 

„  suaveolens,  young  shoots 
frozen,  older  leaves 
browned 


Mr.  Roberts,  late  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton, 

Bolton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  has,  we  hear,  been  appointed 
to  the  management  of  Baron  L.  de  Rothschild's 
extensive  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 

Fortunately  the  Phylloxera  is  not  likely  to 

cause  serious  losses  in  this  country,  simply  because 
Vine-growing  is  not  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  stamp  out  the  insect 
wherever  it  makes  its  appearance.  But  there  seems 
every  chance  of  our  having  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
cursion of  the  ten-striped  beetle  which  has  committed 
such  ravages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  our 
climate  will  suit  its  constitution.  Certain  people 
seem  to  have  conceived  a  morbid  desire  to  possess 
this  plague  of  an  insect  in  a  living  state,  and  our 
obliging  cousins  send  them  over  by  post.  Some  sent 
in  this  way  and  detected  by  the  postal  authorities 
were  quietly  done  to  death  before  being  delivered  up 
to  the  addresses  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  they 
will,  in  all  cases,  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  before 
being  given  up, 

According    to  a  report   of  the  Agricultural 

Department  of  Washington,  United  States,  Australian 
Gum  Trees  are  being  extensively  planted  in  the 
Southern  Slates.  General  F.  Stratton,  of  Oak- 
lands,  has  planted  130,000  of  these  trees,  some  of 
which  have  attained  in  four  years  a  height  of  40  feet, 
with  trunks  I  foot  in  diameter.  Companies  have  been 
formed  for  purchasing  land  and  planting  it  with  Gum 
trees.     Large  areas  have  been  planted  with  the  Iron 


Bark  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  This  species 
(?  Eucalyptus  siderophloia,  as  there  are  several  species 
popularly  called  Iron  Barks)  is  said  to  be  hardier 
than  E.  globulus.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  have 
been  made  in  Texas  with  little  success.  At  New 
Orleans,  trees  8  to  15  feet  high  were  destroyed  by 
frosts.  In  Florida  seedling  Blue  Gum  grew  5  feet  in 
(our  months,  or  on  an  average  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  per  hour.  It  is  thought  that  the  Gum 
trees  will  thrive  in  most  parts  of  Florida.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Gum  tree  mania  will  not  be  carried 
too  far,  for  although  these  trees  are  useful,  of  rapid 
growth,  and  will  flourish  in  a  soil  in  which  few  other 
timber  trees  will  succeed,  they  lack  the  beautiful, 
refreshing  verdure  of  the  majority  of  the  trees  of  the 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  is  fortunate  that  Gum  trees  will  not 
grow  everywhere. 

After  working  without  intermission  night  and 

day  for  a  week  the  first  fires  were  lighted  in  the  new 
Heating  Apparatus  of  the  Palm  Stove,  Kew. 
Three  of  the  six  new  furnaces  are  now  in  working 
order,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Herbarium  was  moved 

into  the  new  building  at  Kew  on  the  7th  inst. 

The  freedom   with   which  statesmen  of  the 

highest  rank,  and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  burdens 
of  responsibility  and  cares  of  the  most  anxious  kind  in 
affairs  of  State,  can  find  Rest  and  Relaxation  in 
their  Gardens  and  amid  the  peaceful  surroundings  of 
their  plants,  flowers,  and  other  pets,  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  that  most  eminent  but,  alas !  now  deceased 
Frenchman,  M.  Thiers.  In  the  excellent  sketch  of 
his  life,  published  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  contem- 
porary, we  are  told  that  during  his  onerous  term  of 
office  as  President  of  the  Republic  he  used  to  walk 
in  his  garden,  holding  there  informal  levies  of  his 
friends,  and  visit  his  greenhouses  and  his  aviary.  He 
keenly  appreciated  the  beautiful  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds,  and  he  tended  his  floweis  as  though 
they  were  living  things.  "  Tears  of  joy  one  day  burst 
from  his  eyes  at  Versailles  as  during  the  terrible  days 
of  the  Commune  Charles  Blanc  took  out  of  his 
pocket  some  tiny  pots  of  Ferns  which  Fontaine  had 
allowed  him  to  carry  off  from  M.  Thiers'  house  in 
the  Place  St.  Georges."  These  incidents  indicate  a 
mind  and  temperament  that  could  at  all  times  charac- 
teristically detach  itself  from  the  cares  of  State  and 
the  turmoil  of  public  life  to  find  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness  in  those  surroundings  which  horticulture  so 
liberally  provides.  A  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough, 
and  a  Gladstone  with  his  axe,  felling  the  giant  trees 
that  have  done  their  part  in  vegetable  life  and  are  now 
to  serve  the  more  practical  uses  of  humanity,  are 
evidences  drawn  from  modern  and  ancient  history  of 
that  capacity  to  find  recreation  in  the  midst  of  Nature 
so  beautifully  exempliled  m  the  life  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  of  modern  Frenchmen. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 

will  return  from  his  American  trip  about  the  28th  inst. 

The  reports    of    the    Olive   Produce   in 

different  parts  of  Turkey  are  anything  but  satis- 
factory. From  Prevesa  we  learn  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  November  the  trees  seemed  to  groan 
under  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  but  warm  weather 
having  set  in  shortly  after,  nearly  half  of  the  crop 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  such  a  damaged  condition 
that  many  of  the  proprietors  abandoned  it  altogether. 
This  of  course  will  be  severely  felt,  as  the  proceeds 
of  the  Olive  harvest  in  the  production  of  oil  is  the 
principal  support  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  produce  of  oil  will  not  exceed  4000 
barrels,  of  the  value  of  ;ii8570. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  the 

more  general  introduction  of  Algerian  Wines  into 
Europe,  for  Consul  PlAYFAIR  reports  that  the  Vine 
cultivation  has  been  more  than  usually  successful. 
From  1S72  to  1S75  the  area  under  the  cultivation  of 
the  Vine  had  increased  nearly  4000  hectares,  the 
quality  of  the  wine  also  had  much  improved.  He  con- 
siders that  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  culti- 
vation on  account  of  the  immigration  of  I'rench  wine 
growers,  many  of  whom  have  been  ruined  by  the 
Phylloxera  in  their  own  country,  and  have  conse- 
quently established  themselves  in  Algeria. 
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POTASH  FOR  VINES. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  M.  Ville  at  Vin- 
cennes,  and  of  which,  a  notice  is  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  Ho7-ticole,  the  importance  of 
potash  as  a  fertilising  agent  in  the  growth  of  Vines  is 
clearly  shown,  A  number  of  Vines  were  planted 
under  like  conditions,  each  in  a  separate  plot,  divided 
from  its  fellows  by  a  pathway  rather  more  than 
3  feet  in  width  (l  metre).  The  whole  area  covered 
was  100  square  metres,  each  square  metre  being 
planted  with  one  variety  of  Vine  only,  each  plant  thus 
being  at  a  distance  of  i  metre  from  its  fellows.  Each 
square  plot  received  every  [year  the  same  treatment, 
except  as  to  manure.  One  plot  was  treated  with  the 
complete  manure,  while  from  each  of  the  others  was 
successively  eliminated  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  manure  in  question.  Thus  while  the  one  plot 
received  the  complete  manure,  nitrogen  was  taken 
from  the  second,  phosphates  from  the  third,  potash 
from  the  fourth,  lime  from  the  fifth,  and  one  of  the 
plots  was  left  without  manure  of  any  kind.  This  treat- 
ment was  continued  from  i860  to  1875.  with  the  results 
illustrated  in  our  woodcuts.  Fig.  68  shows  a  Vine 
which  received  the  complete  manure,  fig.  69  re- 
ceived the  complete  manure  with  the  exception  of 
potash,  and  fig.  67  received  no  manure  at  all.  The 
result  is  sufficiently  striking,  but  the  experiments  also 
showed  that  where  potash  was  applied  and  the  other 


Fig.    67.  — UNMANUKED   VINES. 

elements  successively  eliminated,  the  growth  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  presented  no  sensible 
difference — a  circumstance  showing  that  potash  is 
indispensible  to  the  Vine.  Other  substances  may  be 
omitted  and  yet  the  Vine  may  flourish,  but,  if  the 
potash  be  omitted,  the  Vine  simply  exists  without 
producing  a  crop,  so  that  after  thirteen  years  the 
Vines  not  only  produce  no  Grapes  but  scarcely  any 
leaves,  and  those  leaves  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  wind  or  exposure  to  the  6un, 
and.  in  consequence,  become  a  ready  prey  to  mildew. 
Similar  experiments  have  b^en  made  with  reference  to 
Potatos,  and  with  the  like  results. 

The  use  of  wood-ashes,  then,  which  contain  much 
potash,  is  suificiently  justified  by  both  theory  and 
practice.  

Florists'  Flowers. 

New  Dahlias. — It  is  very  probable  that  never 
before  was  such  a  grand  lot  of  seedling  Dahlias  raised 
and  exhibited  by  one  man  as  those  Mr.  John  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury,  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Wednesday,  Sc-ptember  4.  Altogether  there  were 
sixteen  seedlings,  all  of  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time 
in  1876,  and  have  been  subjected  to  further  trial  in  the 
present  year,  and  all  proved  too  good  to  be  rejected. 
If  such  splendid  development  can  be  the  lot  of  flowers 
in  a  season  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  production  of 
good  flowers,  what  might  they  not  be  in  a  season 


fitted  to  bring  out  their  admirable  qualities  to  the  best 
possible  advantage?  Five  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded,  as  follows : — Henry  Bond,  bright  lilac, 
deepening  to  a  glowing  tint,  of  what  might  best  be 
described  as  violet-cerise,  deeper  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  than  in  the  circumference;  very  fine  shaped 
petal  and  centre,  full  substance  ;  a  superb  flower  that 
promises  to  be  very  constant.  Louisa  Neate,  pale 
apple-blossom  on  a  creamy  sulphur  ground,  a  delicate 
and  beautiful  flower,  of  fine  shape  and  substance. 
Bessie  Ford,  very  soft  lilac,  deepening  to  pinkish 
lilac  on  the  edges,  fine  outline  and  centre ;  distinct 
and  very  attractive.  Countess,  pale  ground  tipped 
with  bright  purple,  good  petal,  but  the  flowers 
were  somewhat  flat  and  inclined  to  be  coarse ;  and  I 
think  the  award  must  have  been  a  surprise  to  Mr. 
Keynes.  All  the  foregoing  belong  to  what  is  very 
inadequately  termed  the  *'show"  class.  The  same 
award  was  also  made  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
fancy  Dahlias  ever  raised — Mr.  Keynes  terms  it  the 
best  fancy  flower  he  has  yet  produced — viz.,  Charles 
Wyatt,  the  ground  colour  a  kind  of  fleshy  lilac, 
striped  and  flaked  with  scarlet  and  crimson  ;  and  in 
regard  to  size,  outline,  petal,  and  centre,  all  that  could 


Fig.  63.— vines  manl-red  with  i-otash. 

well-  be  desired  by  a  raiser.  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  Mr. 
Keynes'  experienced  Dahlia  grower,  regards  this 
flower  as  "  the  finest  I  ever  had  to  do  with,  either  as 
a  fancy  or  in  a  self  colour  ;  "  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  most 
accommodating  flower,  for  it  will  also  come  as  a 
beautiful  pale  purple,  and  also  as  a  charming  lilac 
self ;  and  in  all  its  characters  it  is  perfect  as  an  exhi- 
bition flower.  We  have  at  last  a  fancy  flower  equal 
in  point  of  quility  to  the  best  show  flower  yet  pro- 
duced ;  and  so  fortune  crowns,  with  well-deserved 
honours,  the  declining  years  of  the  most  successful 
and  genial  of  English  florists.  Another  beautiful 
fancy,  George  Barnes,  well  deserved  the  First-class 
Certificate  it  failed  to  obtain.  It  has  a  bright  lilac 
ground  slightly  flaked  with  crimson,  with  fine  build, 
substance,  and  petal.  It  came  near  to  Charles  Wyatt, 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  it  was  not  awarded 
floral  honours,  but  it  was  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit 
them.  None  of  the  foregoing  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  ones,  had  been  shaded.  Let  the  opponents 
of  "getting  up"  in  the  case  of  exhibition  flowers  find 
comfort  in  this  fact.  Other  show  flowers  were  Cleo- 
patra, brilliant  pale  red,  brighter  in  colour  than  Chris, 
Ridley  ;  Empress  Maude,  pale  ground  tipped  wiih 
bright  purple,  fine  form  petal  and  outline ;  Diligent, 


orange-buff,  with  pale  gold  on  the  circumference,  good 
shape  and  petal ;  Admiration,  golden  ground  tipped  with 
crimson  Jake,  flat,  and  a  little  irregular  in  outline,  but 
promising  to  be  useful  as  a  show  flower  ;  William 
Dawkins,  pale  yellow  ground  tipped  with  deep  purple- 
red,  wanting  in  outline,  but  yet  likely  to  be  a  useful 
variety  ;  Rifleman,  a  remarkably  striking  flower,  much 
too  good  to  be  rejected,  colour  brilliant  crimson,  with 
a  shaded  centre,  wanting  in  outline  ;  and  Enchantress, 
really  a  fancy  variety,  but  shown  on  this  occasion  as 
a  pale  ground  flower,  heavily  tipped  with  magenta- 
purple  :  the  purple  tip  breaks  out  into  stripes,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  fancy — it  also  takes  the  form  of  a 
pale  Carnation-striped  fancy,  in  which  character  it  is 
very  attractive. 

Mr,  Keynes*  fancy  flowers  comprised  Robert  Burns, 
pale  purple  ground,  flaked  and  striped  with  maroon  ; 
Maid  of  Athens,  dark  crimson,  tipped  with  pale  red 
and  white  ;  and  Cuckoo,  sulphur  ground,  tipped  and 
flaked  with  rosy  red,  fine  substance,  but  wanting  in 
outline. 

Mr.  G.  Havies,  Orpington,  Kent,  had  promising 
flowers  in  fancy  Cavalier,  lively  brownish  buff  ground, 
flaked  with  crimson,  small  as  shown,  but  good  petal, 
centre,  and  outline ;  and  fancy  Magpie,  maroon, 
heavily  tipped  with  white,  small,  and  appearing  as 
if  there  was  reason  to  fear  coarseness  would  come 
with  increased  size. 

Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  had  Mars,  bright 
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Fig.  69.— vines  manured  without  roTASK. 


orange*red,  small,  but  looking  as  if  it  would  make  a 
good  flower  ;  James  Willing,  crimson,  tipped  with  very 
bright  purple,  good  form,  petal,  and  outline ;  and  O.  E, 
Coope,  a  deep  shaded  crimson  self,  small,  good 
centre  and  petal. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  sent 
Charles  Lidgard,  gold  ground,  tipped  with  claret-red, 
deepening  in  colour  with  age,  and  becoming  more 
dense  over  the  petals,  good  petal  and  outline  ;  Philip 
Frost,  an  orange-crimson  self,  a  little  deeper  in  colour 
on  the  circumference,  small,  but  promising ;  and 
Wizard,  a  very  distinct -looking  fancy,  blush  ground, 
edged  and  suffused  with  brownish  yellow,  and  flaked 
and  striped  crimson,  good  form  and  substance,  and 
likely  to  be  seen  in  much  better  size  and  character. 

Dahlia  cultivators  will  therefore  have  a  choice  of 
many  new  flowers,  among  which  are  some  of  un- 
doubted high  class  quality.  "The  lumpish  and 
inelegant  Dahlia "  is  a  flower  of  necessarily  formal 
character,  but  to  very  many  it  displays  a  peculiar 
beauty  that  will  make  it  highly  popular  for  years  to 
come.  R.  D. 


Natural    History. 

A  Patriarchal  Bird. — In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Charles  Marett,  of  West  Quay,  Southampton,  is  a 
large  white  Cockatoo,  the  age  of  which  is  literally 
unknown.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  at  that  lime  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  aged  bird,  indeed  it  is  cur- 
rently believed  that  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  years 
old.     It  has  now  fallen  into  the  senility  of  age,  and  is 
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getting  helpless.  Not  long  since  it  used  to  call  the 
name  of  a  favoured  old  domestic,  and  recognised  her 
freely  long  after  she  had  left  the  service  of  the  family. 
Probably  there  are  few  living  birds  in  the  kingdom  so 
old  as  is  this  one.  £>. 


Wasps. — These  obnoxious  insects  are  very  abund- 
ant this  season,  and  seem  to  be  driven  hard  to  procure 
food,  because  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  fruit. 
Although  naturally  frugiferou?,  yet  they  when  hard 
pressed  can  also  be  exceedingly  carnivorous,  as  was 
exemplified  in  a  butcher's  shop  recently,  the  owner 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  way  in  which  they  had 
scooped  out  holes  in  the  lean  of  mutton  joints  asjarge 
as  walnuts,  being  careful  in  all  cases  not  to  touch  the 
fat,  and  preferring  the  tenderest  and  most  juicy  part?. 
The  meat  is  not  eaten  on  the  spot^  but  is  cut  out  and 
rolled  as  the  insect  proceeds  into  pieces  as  large  as 
peas,  and  with  a  load  almost  beyond  their  powers 
they  fly  oft  to  regale  themselves  in  safety.   D. 


loM  CcTOsjjonbeirce. 

Soil  and  Locality. — I  have  noticed  in  the  Gar- 
deners'  C/irofiule  d'x^^t^nctz  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  florists'  plant?,  "particu- 
larly Roses."  My  experience  leads  me  to  consider 
that  in  many  instances  the  difference  arises  from  soil 
and  locality.  I  have  seen  fiuits  (Pears  and  Apples 
paiticulaily)  vary  so  much  in  different  places  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable ;  the  same  with  Roses,  &c. , 
leading  kinds  in  one  place  being  in  a  manner  worthless 
in  another.  I  was  some  lime  since  supplied  to  order 
with  a  number  of  Rose?,  from  a  noted  grower  :  I 
selected  from  prize-lists  of  different  shows,  where  I 
was  certain  there  was  a  first-class  collection.  Many  of 
the  flowers  I  had  seen.  A  great  many  of  these  (with 
me)  turned  out  worthless,  and  if  I  were  not  certain 
that  they  were  true  to  name,  and  that  I  had  faith  in 
the  respectability  of  the  person  who  supplied  them,  I 
would  consider  I  was  imposed  on.  Much  unmerittd 
censure  is  passed  on  nurserymen  and  gardeners  from 
this  cause.  The  same  remark,  I  find,  applies  to  agri- 
cultural produce — locality  and  soils  making  gteat  dif- 
ference. From  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  think  it 
hazudous  to  give  lists  of  names  of  kinds  of  fruits.  &c*. . 
recommended  as  certain  to  succeed,  yo/ni  y. 
Gc'o^/ie^an. 

Lilies. — If  Lily  growers  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
country  were  to  record  their  experiences  of  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  think  we  might  get  some 
useful  hints.  I  now  give  my  experience.  In  moht 
years  there  are  disturbing  causes  which  interfere  wiih 
experiments  however  cirefully  conducted,  but  in  this 
year  the  lo°  of  frost  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
many  of  the  Liliei  were  in  strong  growth,  gave  a 
check  sufiicient  to  account  for  all  manner  of  failures. 
A  well-known  nurseryman  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
even  the  old  white  garden  and  orange  Lilies,  L.  can- 
didum  simplex  and  L,  aurantiacum,  cut  to  the  ground. 
We  had  a  large  bed  of  the  hardy  L.  umbellatum  with- 
out a  perfect  flower.  In  most  years,  at  least  in  the 
Sjuih,  I  believe  almost  all  Lilies  thrive  best  in  shelter 
and  shade  ;  this  yar  this  has  been  especially  the  case. 
With  us  many  Lilies,  including  L.  auratum,  L.  Kra- 
meri,  L.  superbum,  L.  canadense,  L.  Martagon  da!- 
maticum,  and  L.  Szoviizianum  have  flowered  well  and 
seeded,  where,  from  their  situation,  they  were  kept 
back  and  prottcted  from  high  wind  and  rain.  In 
other  positions  ihey  have  more  or  less  failed,  in  some 
even  where  vigcrous  growth  has  been  made  both 
leaves  and  flowers  show  injury.  L.  giginteum,  which 
had  its  lower  leaves  b.-owned  by  frost,  flowered  fairly 
well  and  has  seeded.  Having  sufficiently  looked  over 
our  own  Lilies,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Mclntish.  In  his  garden,  as  is  well  known, 
L.  auratum  is  grown  under  the  most  favourable  pos- 
sible condition!^,  natural  and  supp'ied  ;  the  action  of 
the  frost  can  be  wf-U  studied  there,  though  he  has 
been  l^t  oJT  very  easily,  many  of  the  Lilies  are  as 
healthy  and  beautiful  as  usual  {except  possibly  to 
the  owner's  eye)  ;  many  others  show  only  a 
very  slight  check,  and  others  have  suffered  severe 
check*;,  though  I  doubt  if  in  any  case  the 
bilhs  have  been  injured.  The  more  backward  Lilies 
and  those  least  expused  to  the  cold  winds  seemed  to 
be  the  most  fljurishing.  I  hear  sometimes  from 
friends  who  have  lately  begun  Lily  growing  that  they 
are  discouraged  j  some  of  their  bulbs  have  made  no 
fcign  above  ground,  the  growth  of  others  has  been 
weakly,  others  have  suflered  from  "spot."  I  should 
advise  in  these  cases  to  try  again  in  difTerent  positions, 
to  plant  where  there  is  more  shelter,  and  in  very  cold 
gardens  to  try  on  sheltered  sunny  spot?.  I  believe 
that  in  ordinary  seasons  there  are  but  few  Lilies  that 
cannot  be  grown  thoroughly  well  with  but  little  trouble 
when  the  li^hi  position  is  once  hit  on.  Notlorig  back 
in  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  Isle  ol  Wight  1  saw  a 


large  bed  of  Lilies  in  a  situalion  where  scorching 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Very  early  Lilies,  like  L. 
longiflorum,  are,  except  in  very  favoured  situation^, 
likely  to  be  caught  by  spring  frosts ;  and  very  late  ones, 
like  L.  Wallichianum  and  L.  nilgherrense,  bloom  so 
Uii.  as  to  run  risk  from  Autumn  frosts.  These,  there- 
fore, will  probably  be  always  the  better  for  some  arti- 
ficial protection,  but  all  other  sorts  only  require  a 
little  practice  how  to  grow  them  (that  is,  of  cour=;e, 
where  there  is  a  garden  with  sheltei)  The  tA-o  Lilies 
we  had  most  trouble  with  are  L.  candidum  simplex 
and  L.  chalcedonicam,  which  in  many  gardens  grow 
luxuriantly  with  little  care  orat:ention.  It  is  I  think, 
a  great  fact  that  with  Mr.  Mcli-t  ish  in  even  such  a 
very  exceptionally  bad  year  so  many  L.  auratum 
should  have  preserved  their  usual  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.    Gcjr^e  F.   Wilson^  JVeyl^Hii^v. 

A  New  Hyacinth  Glass. — We  have  the  plea- 
sure of  enclosing  to  you  a  photograph  of  a  new  Hya- 
cinth glass  we  have  just  registered  for  five  years.  It 
combines  elegance  with  utility,  and  can  be  used  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  (when  not  used  for  Hyacinths)  as 
a  vase  for  cut  flowers,  &c.  The  rod  can  be  applied 
to  the  glass  in  a  moment  without  hooks  or  screws, 
being  fixed  with  a  spring  outside  the  cup,  thus  not 
interfering  with  the  bulb.  The  support  for  the  leaves, 
also  the  one  for  the  flowers,  are  made  of  brass  bands, 
which  are  flat  against  the  leaves  and  the  stems,  thus 
not  bruising  them,  and  they  are  fixed  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  rod  as  to  slide  up  and  down  at  will.  The  top 
support  is  so  made  that  the  spike  of  flower  can  be  put 
in  without  any  difiiculty,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  very 
firm  and  capable  of  upholding  the  largest  Hyacinth! 


F»G.    70. — HYACINTH   VASE. 


The  fittings  have  an  ornamental  appearance.  They 
are  made  in  best  flint,  blue  and  green  glass,  and  n-*atly 
engrave-l,  as  shown  ('ig.  70).  Siz-z'ens  1^  Williams, 
Bi  i'-rley  Hill  Ghisruwrks,  Stajfordshire, 

Ornamental  Fruit. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  shrubbery  fruits  is  that  of  the 
single-flowered  Boursault  R'jse.  The  heps  upon  wild 
Roses  are  well  known  for  their  bright  red  colour  ; 
their  very  abundance  has  giv^n  to  them  a  low  place 
amongst  ornamental  berries;  however,  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  long  fruits  of  this  variety,  of  which  I 
send  fresh  examples.  They  are  very  ornamental, 
produced,  as  they  are,  so  very  abundantly  upon  old 
and  young  bushes  alike.  They  lend  quite  a  charm  to 
our  Rose  hedges,  and  sundry  huge  bushes  we  possess 
are  bright  with  them.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  fruits  themselves  are  not  equal  to  such  kinds  as 
the  Eugenia,  Cape  Gooseberry,  Whortleberry,  and 
others,  which  are  used  exceptionally — more  probably 
for  curiosity's  sake  and  variety  than  for  any  palatable 
merits.  Speaking  of  Rose  fruit,  Gerarde  has  said  :  — 
"The  fruit  when  it  is  ripe  maktth  ino:t  plea;ant 
meats  and  banqueting  dishes,  as  tarts  and  such  like, 
the  making  whereof  I  commit  to  the  cunning  cook, 
and  teeth  to  eat  them  in  the  rich  man's  mouth." 
iVilliain  Eixrley,  Valentines. 

Tomatos. — These  are  largely  grown  in  the 
Fulham  market  gardens.  At  present  they  are  the 
principal  paying  crop,  bringing  £,1  per  buslicl  in 
Covent  Garden,  large  growers  gathering  as  many  as 
from  70  to  So  bushth  per  week.  They  are  as  hli^hly 
prized  by  the  Londoner  as  Mu^lirooms.  The  seed  is 
sown  early  in  February  in  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  .as 
fit  to  handle  they  aie  potted  singly  into  small  pot=, 
kept  prttty  close  to  the  glass  to  keep  them  from  draw- 


ing. In  April  they  are  again  potted  into  4  or  6-inch 
pots,  in  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  decayed  manure 
added  to  it,  grown  on  stiffly  during  May.  According 
to  the  weather,  they  are  planted  cut  the  last  days  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June,  on  well-prepared  soil,  in 
rows  2^  feet  apart  and  2  (eet  from  plant  to  plant.  As 
s  ion  as  they  begin  to  grow  they  are  slaked  with  good, 
stiff  stakes,  3  (eet  out  of  the  ground,  to  which  only 
one  stem  is  tied.  The  side  shoots  are  well  pinched 
back,  and  as  soon  as  the  stem  gets  to  the  top  of  the 
stick  it  is  stopped.  They  are  kept  regularly  stopf  ed 
all  the  season,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour 
tbey  receive  rather  a  severe  thinning  of  foliage,  to  let 
the  fruit  get  all  the  sun.  It  hangs  all  the  length  of  the 
stakes  as  thickly  as  ropes  of  Onions.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  great  year  for  Tomatos.  They  began 
to  ripen  about  the  first  week  in  August.  As  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  colouring  they  are  carefully  cut, 
and  placed  in  frames  under  glass  till  fit  for  market. 
This  is  considered  a  great  assistance  to  the  fruit  left 
on  the  plants,  and  it  is  coloured  sooner  under  the 
glass  than  on  the  plants.  The  variety  grown  is  known 
as  the  Fulhini  Large  Red,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  strain. 
Market  gardeners  have  their  own  strains  of  all  they 
grow,  and  they  are  cirefuUy  selected.  In  Cauliflowers 
and  Cabbages,  when  the  piece  is  at  its  best,  it  is 
looked  over,  and  a  stake  placed  b^sideall  the  selected 
ones.  E.  IK 

Drosera  Flowering.— I  have  just  seen  in  an  old 
number  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  a  letter  stating 
the  rarity  of  seeing  a  Drosera  flower  fully  expanded. 
This  summer  I  have  had  this  pleasure  twice,  after 
long  watchitig.  My  first  attempt  at  growing  Sundews 
was  in  Ireland,  in  July,  where  I  found  quantities  in 
blossom,  the  finest  specimens  covering  the  sides  of  a 
railway  cutting  in  County  Limerick,  which  ran  through 
a  bog — only  Drosera  rotundifolia  though,  and  no 
n  jwer  open.  I  kept  some  for  three  weeks  in  vain,  care- 
fully moving  it  from  window  to  window  with  the  sun  ; 
some  leaves  I  fed  with  meat  throve,  but  others  to 
which  I  gave  bread  and  butter  turned  yellow,  and 
then  shrivelled  up.  My  next  attempt  was  in  Cornwall, 
in  August,  with  D.  longifoUa,  but  I  never  saw  the 
very  large  flowers  fully  open,  though  sufficiently  so 
fur  the  bright;  red  stamens  to  be  visible.  I  despaired 
of  further  success  till  I  went  to  the  bog  one  hot  day 
when  the  sun  was  hid  by  thunder-clouds,  and  there 
to  ray  delight  I  found  numbers  of  D.  rotundifolia, 
each  spike  with  its  top  flower  wide  open ;  some  I 
o!)served  were  more  yellow  than  white.  I  carefully 
dug  up  a  fine  plan!^,  and  placed  it,  still  expanded, 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book  to  form  an  extempore 
press.  A  few  days  after,  wh:n  it  was  again  one  of 
those  sultry,  oppres^il'e  day^,  with  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sun,  I  saw  a  fl  jwer  open  on  a  plant  gruwing 
in  my  saucer  of  Sphagnum,  and  at  about  the  same 
hour,  /.r,  from  il  to  1230,  This  I  at  once  drew. 
Besides  the  Sundews  the  bog  was  covered  with 
Anagallis  tenella,  Pingiiicf.la  lusitanica,  of  all  sizes— 
from  some  with  flowers  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head 
to  large  plants  with  haP-a-dozen  blossoms,  and  tiny 
seedling  Osmundas ;  whilst  a  profusion  of  seed, 
spikes  of  bog  Orchis,  Duckbean,  and  Asphodel  grew 
among  the  Sweet  Ga'e  and  Krici  Tetralix.  M.  Cony- 
baire,  Tonbridge,  Sept.  9. 

The  Flow  of  the  Sap.— There  is  one  feature  con- 
nectei  with  the  interesting  illustration  furnished  by 
"A. "at  p.  309  that  seems  to  bear  more  closely  upon 
this  subject  of  the  flow  of  the  sap  than,  it  would  appear, 
occurred  to  the  writer.  Whilst  generally  supporting 
the  view  I  put  forward  a  few  weeks  since,  and  in  his 
illustrations  of  the  rung  Ash  trees  showing  exactly  the 
same  results  as  I  referred  to  in  the  branch  of  the 
Cherry  tree,  he  also  assumes  that  the  results  of  the 
ringing  proves  the  ascent  of  the  sap  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount  by  the  bark.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  if 
such  is  the  ca=e  that  that  peculiar  excrcsence-like 
growth  of  bark  which  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  bark  is  not  seen  at  the  top  of  the  lower  b irk, 
ami  the  same  is  found  in  all  cases  of  ringing.  I  further 
find  if  a  limh  of  a  tree  is  cut  clean  off  with  a  knife  or 
saw,  I  fcot  from  the  main  trunk,  it  does  not  callus 
over  but  ev:r  remains  as  cut.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  bark  be  taken  oiT  close  to  the  side  of  the  main 
trunk,  it  will  in  time  become  covered  with  new 
baik,  because  there  is  no  entire  severance  between  the 
upper  and  lower  covering.  Similarly  I  have  found 
that  having  cut  clean  away  the  heads  of  old  Apple 
trees  on  stems  6  inches  in  diameter  and  put  in  next  the 
rind  strong  grafts,  that  if  the  grafts  grew  a  gradual 
covering  of  new  bark  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
stock,  but  if  the  grafts  did  not  take  no  such  results 
followed  even  though  strong  growth  broke  out  below. 
I  infer  from  this  that  baik  can  only  be  made  by 
the  sap  that  has  first  passed  through  the  leaves,  and 
that  the  ascending  sap  has  no  constructive  power 
of  itself;  further,  that  these  facts  either  tend  to 
show  that  the  ^ap  does  not  ascend  through  the  bark, 
but  rather  by  means  of  the  vascular  wood,  whilst  also 
they  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a  rtturn  flow  through 
the  baik,  and  that  the  addi:ion  of  new  wood  is  so 
furnished.      The    method  by  which   the   operations 
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of  both  budding  and  grafting  are  done  support  this 
view,  because  it  is  not  the  practice  to  bring  bark 
and  bark  into  contact,  but  rather  wood  and  wood. 
If  the  sap  ascended  through  the  bark,  we  could 
imagine  the  work  of  the  operator  would  be  simplified 
by  merely  scratching  the  outer  bark,  and  affixing  the 
bud  thereto ;  but  we  all  know  that  this  mode  of  bud- 
ding would  result  in  failure.  Although  the  eye  of  the 
rosebud  remains  attached  to  the  bark,  it  is  yet  in 
reality  a  portion  of  the  wood,  and  if  the  connection  of 
all  shoots  or  branches,  great  or  small,  be  traced,  it 
■will  be  found  that  these  originate  from,  or  are  centred 
in,  the  hard  wood  of  the  maiu  stem.  It  would 
appear  that  "  A."  deduces  from  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  growth  above  the  ring  in  the  baik  during  the 
three  years  his  experiment  was  being  tested,  that  it  is 
proof  of  the  partial  ascent  of  the  sap  through  the 
bark  ;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  is  it  not  marvellous 
that  not  only  did  the  tree  above  exist,  but  also  con- 
tinued to  make  growth  of  any  kind.  Could  not  an 
explanation  be  found  in  the  supposition  that,  because 
of  the  cutting  oft  of  the  descending  channels,  the  sap- 
vessels  above  the  ring  become  gradually  choked,  and 
thus  the  starved  growth  ?  Z), 

_  Pines  at  Orton.— During  a  visit  to  Orton  Longue- 
yille,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntley, 
in  August,  I  observed  a  collection  of  coniferous 
trees  of  fine  growth  and  of  great  variety.  Among 
others  I  more  particularly  noticed  the  following  : — 
Pinus  ponderosa,  North  America ;  Picea  nobilis, 
California ;  Picea  bracteata,  California  ;  Torreya 
myrislica,  California.  This  Pine  was  bearing  fruit 
in  some  quantity  ;  at  first  the  fruit  is  of  a  green  colour, 
but  as  it  becomes  mature  it  changes  to  a  purplish 
colour,  with  a  powerful  Nutmeg  odour.  This  I  ob- 
served in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Hobart  Town,  Tas- 
mania, where  I  first  saw  it  growing  and  in  fruit. 
Cedrus  Deodara  robusta,  Himalaya  ;  Thuja  gigantea, 
the  ArborvilD2  of  California ;  Pinus  Montezumss,  North 
America ;  Cupressus  excelsa,  Guatemala  ;  Pinus 
Laricio,  Corsican  Pine  ;  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia) 
gigantea.  There  is  a  beautiful  avenue  formed  of  these 
noble  Californian  trees,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
are  of  some  size  and  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
Thuja  Lobbii,  California  ;  Pinus  macrocarpa,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Librocedrus  decurrens,  which  is  often  con- 
fused with  Thuja  gigantea,  and  althouf^h  belonging  to 
another  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Thuja.  Picea  Doug- 
lasii,  California ;  Picea  Pinsapo,  Andalusia ;  Pinus 
lasiocarpa,  California  ;  Picea  cephalonica,  Cephalonia  ; 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  Crimea.  There  were  also 
some  magnificent  Spanish  Cliestnut  trees  in  full 
flower,  and  in  the  conservatory  a  small  plant  in  flower 
of  the  "Christmas  tree"  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Ceratopetalum  gummiferum,  just  commencing  to 
change  to  a  red  hue  by  the  persistent  calyces.  George 
Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &-c.,  of  Sydney,  Ncto  South 
Wales,  Sept.  9. 

Hardy  Bulbs. — Gladioli  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  Varieties  which  a  few  years  ago  were  pro- 
hibitive as  regards  price  may  now  be  had  at  so  low  a  rate 
that  these  persons  wishing  to  cultivate  this  plant  cannot 
prefer  the  objection  that  the  price  is  a  hindrance,  and 
as  to  cultivation  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  When  we 
have  done  selling,  generally  about  May  10  to  15,  we 
trench  our  ground  deeply  and  manure  heavily,  plant- 
ing the  bulb  thickly.  If  the  weather  sets  in  very  dry 
we  occasionally  give  the  beds  a  soaking  of  water,  and 
the  specimens  sent  are  a  sample  of  our  produce,  not 
exhibition  flowers,  but  nothing  to  complain  of.  This 
season  has  been  peculiarly  favourable.  We  have  not 
required  to  give  any  water,  and  for  the  last  fortnight 
we  have  been  cutting  flowers  two  or  three  times  a 
week  from  the  same  beds  for  our  window,  and  we 
shall  go  on  cutting  for  the  next  four  or  five  weeks. 
Where  a  sufficient  quantity  are  planted  you  may  *'  cut 
and  come  again  "  for  many  weeks.  Those  who  culti- 
vate hardy  bulbs  can  begin  cutting  Daffodils  in  Feb- 
ruary, giving  a  succession  to  May,  and  then  Lilies  give 
a  succession  till  the  Gladioli  come  in,  and  these  last 
continue  flowering  till  the  frost  destroys  them.  Just 
now  we  have  our  beds  of  Tiger  Lilies  superb,  and  our 
auratums  have  been  flowering  since  Julj%  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  weather  permits,  but  more  on 
this  subject  when  I  can  find  time.  L.  speciosum  has 
been  grand,  and  will  continue  for  some  time.  Autumn 
Crocuses  have  commenced  flowering,  also  autumn 
Scillas.  The  Colchicums  are  in  bloom,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  till  the  cold  weather  is  too  much  for  them. 
F.  Barr. 

The  Roseless  Autumn.— I  am  glad  to  discern 
from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm's  letter  that  the  West  of 
England  has  fared  better  in  the  matter  of  autumnal 
Roses  than  the  East  j  but  over  large  areas  of  country, 
as  abundantly  shown  by  my  correspondence,  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  Roses  this 
autumn.  It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  hear  of  so 
many  and  so  good  Roses  at  a  distance.  Nevertheless 
the  mere  fact  of  a  large  grower  carrying  off  1st  prizes 
at  different  places,  is  no  proof  that  Roses  are  either 
plentiful  or  good,     I  managed  to  carry  off  the  Lst 


prizes  at  our  own  local  shows — all  that  were  offered 
in  fact  (for  six  and  twelve),  with  creditable  flowers  ;  but 
for  one  Rose  we  have  been  able  to  cut  since  July  this 
year  we  could  have  cut  hundreds  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  my  neighbours  are  in  the  same  plight.  The  buds 
are  now  showing  more  freely,  and  we  may  have  a 
good  show  in  October,  possibly  to  the  endangering  of 
the  safety  of  the  Rose  trees  and  bushes.  D,  T.  Fish, 
East  A?igtia. 

The  Giant  Sawfly. — The  insects  sent  herewith 
were  discovered  a  few  days  ago  since  under  a  new  Brus- 
sels carpet  that  has  been  down  about  nine  months  ; 
some  were  alive,  others  were  dead.  On  examining 
the  floor,  which  is  yellow  Pine,  I  found  several  round 
holes  the  size  of  the  insect,  in  which  they  were 
situated.  In  every  case  they  were  found  immediately 
above  the  Oak  sleepers  on  which  the  floor  is  laid  ; 
so,  if  the  insects  are  fron^  the  wood,  it  appears  that 
they  come  from  the  Oak.  The  floor  and  sleepers 
were  put  down  new  about  three  years  since.  Several 
holes  similar  to  those  in  the  floor  are  eaten  in  the 
carpet.  I  found  two  or  three  fine  living  specimens  in 
the  windows  of  the  same  room  about  a  year  since, 
y.  K.  [The  insects  sent  are  the  same  as  those 
figured  in  our  columns  last  week — Sirex  gigas — 
whose  boring-rod  is  a  marvellous  production,  but  not 
likely  to  excite  the  unmixed  admiration  of  the  house- 
keeper. We  can  only  suggest  capturing  and  killing 
the  insects.  Washing  the  floors  with  carbolic  acid 
might  be  of  service,  taking  care  that  the  solution  gtts 
into  the  holes.  Eds.] 

Fruit  Trees.— In  looking  through  a  fruit  nursery 
during  the  growing  season,  it  is  particularly  interesting, 
where  very  large  collections  are  grown,  to  notice  the 
young  healthy  trees  in  large  quarters,  especially  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  It  is  quite  remarkable  to  see,  as 
you  view  row  after  row,  the  difference  of  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  various  sorts  under  cultivation  ;  some 
are  erect  and  very  vigorous,  with  scarcely  a  lateral 
shoot,  others  bushy  and  pyramidal.  The  true  and  dis- 
tinctive character  peculiar  to  its  kind  can  be  plainly 
seen  ;  so  much  so,  that  an  experienced  man  could  detect 
an  incorrect  sort.  But  the  most  important  and  prin- 
cipal object  I  have  in  making  these  remarks  is  to  name 
some  of  the  most  prolific  and  early-bearing  kinds  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  young  quarters.  I 
have  seen  in  favourable  seasons  good  crops  of  fine 
fruit,  of  Apples,  especially  those  woiked  on  Paradise 
stocks.  Pears  (on  Quince),  and  Plums  on  small  trees, 
but  two  or  three  years  old.  This  year  it  is  not  the 
case,  being  the  worst  fruit  season  I  ever  remember. 
Plums  are  quite  a  failure,  Pears  nearly  so  ;  Apples 
are  better.  The  following  sorts  are  bearing  a  good 
crop,  as  pyramids  worked  on  the  free  or  seedling 
Apple  stock : — Manks'  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  Suffield,  Old  Hawthornden,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Old  Golden  Pippin, 
Court  Pendu  -  Plat,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Cel- 
lini, Northern  Greening,  Stirling  Castle. 
I  must  here  draw  particular  attention  to  the  last 
named  sort.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  early 
cooking  Apples  grown.  It  is  a  regular  and  most  pro- 
digious early  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  heavy, 
and  solid,  and  bears  carriage  well.  The  tree  is  a  nice 
healthy  moderate  grower,  and  well  adapted  for  bush 
and  pyramid  culture.  It  has  never  failed  to  bear  large 
crops  for  many  successive  years,  and  I  can,  therefore, 
recommend  it  to  be  largely  grown,  especially  for 
market.  It  succeeds  best  on  the  free  or  seedling 
Apple  stock,  as  also  does  Lord  Suffield,  Manks' 
Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  &c.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Paradise  stock  is  the  best  upon  which 
to  work  most  kinds  required  for  espalier,  bush,  or 
pyramid  culture,  as  it  produces  early  bearing,  and  a 
moderate  growth  and  fine  fruit ;  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend any  sort  to  be  worked  on  it  which  bears  freely 
when  worked  on  the  free  or  seedling  Apple  stock, 
such  as  the  above  mentioned,  as  the  dwarfing  and 
fruiting  influence  of  the  Paradise  stock  on  such  free- 
bearing  sorts  dwarfs  them  too  much,  and  the  trees 
become  stunted  and  the  fruit  small  j  at  least  I  find  it 
so  here.  G.  Cannon,  Lee's  Nursery,  Ealing^  Sept.  12, 


Spring  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the 
North  of  Spain  {continued  from  p.  6S8,  voU  vii). — 
On  May  1 7 1  left  Palma,  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  fair-sized 
steamer,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Valencia,  two  miles 
from  the  city,  at  mid-day  on  the  i8th.  The  sea  was 
very  calm.  On  board  we  had  200  or  300  soldiers, 
whose  dress  presented  an  example  of  all  but  incon- 
ceivable folly.  They  wore,  one  and  all,  fashionable 
boots  with  heels  2  inches  high  !  When  walking  the 
body  was  necessarily  thrown  on  the  toes  and  the  knees 
bent.  I  subsequently  saw  several  companies  of  sol- 
diers marching,  knees  bent,  in  Valentia,  wearing 
these  same  foot-destroying  boots,  a  perfectly  ludicrous 
sight. 


I  had  previously  visited  Valencia  in  May,  i86g, 
and  have  described  the  [spring  vegetation  of  the  city 
and  its  vicinity  in  my  work,  IVinta-  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 1  once  more  turned  my  steps  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  surveyed  it  with  care,  only  to  find  pre- 
vious conclusions  confirmed.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
garden  appears  to  be  viewed  and  managed  more  as  a 
pleasure  garden  than  as  a  scientific  establishment. 
The  plants  and  flowers  I  found  on  May  6,  1869,  I 
again  found  on  May  18,  1S77,  only  more  advanced. 
They  are  the  common  English  garden  flowers  of  June 
and  July — monthly  and  Bengal  Roses,  with  a  i^vr 
hybrid  and  Tea  Roses,  Delphinium,  Antirrhi- 
num, Iberis,  Iris,  Stocks,  Silene,  Jasminum  revolu- 
tum,  Ranunculus,  Eschscholtzia,  Sweet  William, 
Verbena,  Spircea,  Habrothamnus,  Pasonies,  Nastur- 
tium?, Pinks,  Carnations,  Aquilegia,  Petunia,  Collin- 
sia,  Viburnum,  Convolvulus  major  and  minor,  Tri- 
tonia  crocata,  oak-leaved  Pelargonium,  Virginian 
Stock,  Aubrietia,  Hydrangea.  On  the  more  sheltered 
spots  of  the  Genoese  Riviera  all  these  plants  flower  in 
April. 

There  was  a  glass  house,  in  which  I  found  Bougain- 
villeas,  Lantanas,  Vincas,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  and  Coleus,  all  of  which  grow  in  the  open 
air,  anywhere,  in  my  Riviera  garden.  In  this  glass- 
house were  also  the  Palms  and  Cycadace^e  which  are 
generally  grown  In  the  open  air  on  the  Riviera,  with 
the  exception  of  some  large  Cham^rops  humilis,  a 
Phcenix  leonensis,  15  leet  high;  and  some  large 
Latania  borbonica,  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and 
flourishing.  The  glasshouse  contained  Corypha  aus- 
tralis,  Caryota,  Dion  edule,  Thrinax,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Cordylines,  Dracaenas,  Yuccas,  Ficus  repens,  Pereskia, 
Aralia,  Philodendron,  Russelia  juncea,  Cyperus  alter- 
nifolius,  Bananas.  There  were  Abutilons  and  Olean- 
ders in  the  garden,  the  former  inflower,  the  latter 
with  large  flower-buds. 

The  garden  contained  many  fine  specimen  trees  and 
shrubs,  a  Yucca  filamentosa,  iSfeet  in  circumference  ; 
a  Podocarpus  latifolius,  30  feet  in  circumference  j  a 
Sophora  pendula,  also  30  feet  round ;  Cupressus 
Toumefortii,  50  feet  high  ;  very  fine  Acacia  lophantha, 
and  a  bush  of  Plumbago  Lirpentje,  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  public  market,  which  I  always  visit  in 
foreign  lands,  the  vegetables  were  Peas,  broad  Beans, 
Onions,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  green  Salad,  Artichokes  ; 
the  fruits  Oranges,  Apricots,  small,  poor,  grown  on 
standards  ;  and  Loquats,  with  a  few  small  and  poor 
Cherries. 

The  principal  cut  flowers  were  white  Lilies  and 
Carnations,  with  both  of  which  the  market  was  sup- 
plied in  profusion.  The  Spanish  seem  to  have  a 
perfect  passion  for  Carnations,  which  the  women 
wear  in  their  hair,  the  men  in  their  button-holes. 
In  May  they  are  seen  in  profusion  everywhere  — 
indeed  Carnations,  growing  in  all  kinds  of  old  pots 
and  pans,  adorn  nearly  every  balcony  or  window. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  squares  were  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  Araucaria  excelsa.  This  tree  seems 
to  flourish  in  all  the  milder  and  more  sheltered  regions 
of  the  Mediterranean  near  the  sea,  and  will  eventually 
contribute  much  to  their  ornament. 

The  above  botanical  and  horticultural  facts  lead 
unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  Valencia  is  a 
colder  winter  climate  than  the  more  sheltered  parts 
of  the  Genoese  Riviera,  from  Nice  to  San  Remo. 
Evidently  the  cold  winter  winds  fall  down  upon  it 
from  the  mountains  that  shelter  it  north  and  west. 

On  May  19  I  left  Valencia  by  rail  for  Castillon, 
a  town  some  30  miles  distant,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
where  I  intended  to  sleep.  The  railway  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  bat  generally  a  few  miles  from  it, 
through  a  delta-like  plain,  bounded  at  its  base  by  the 
sea,  and  on  its  two  sides  by  mountains. 

Very  little  rain  falls  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  its 
renowned  fertility  being  confined  to  the  valleys  and 
to  their  outlets,  through  which  rivers  come  from  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.  These  rivers  are  gener- 
ally, or  all  but  entirely,  used  up  for  irrigation  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Thus,  I  have  twice  in 
May  visited  Valencia,  and  found  no  water  at  all  in 
the  wide  river-bed,  spanned  by  bridges  of  a  dozen 
arches.  Irrigation  had  absorbed  it  all.  Where  there 
is  no  irrigation- water  accessible,  the  land  is  all  but 
uncultivable — a  mere  waste  or  scrub. 

The  first  few  miles  from  Valencia  we  were  still  in 
the  far-famed  Vega,  or  Valley  of  Valencia,  which, 
thanks  to  abundant  irrigation  and  to  the  southern  sun- 
shine, produces  several  crops  each  year,  and  is  really 
a  market  garden.  The  crops  then  growing  were 
Beans,  Onions,  Artichokes,  Vines,  bearded  Wheat, 
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yellowing;  Potatos,  Mulberry  trees,  pollarded, 
despoiled  of  their  leaves  for  the  silkworms ; 
Pomegranate  trees  near  houses,  with  a  few  soli- 
tary Date  Palms  here  and  there.  Then  we  passed 
through  a  rocky  limestone  ridge,  and  entered  the 
delta  plain  of  Castillon,  which  with  its  protecting 
mountains  is  well  seen  in  the  panoramic  map  of 
Spain  in  my  work,  Winter  in  the  McditcryauLan.  This 
plain,  irrigated  by  mountain  streams,  is  a  forest  or 
orchard  of  Orange  trees,  and  I  was  thu5  able  to  study 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Valencia  Oranges  are 
grown,  y.  II,  Bcnnetj  Mentone. 

{To  be  continued.') 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Alexandra  Palace  :  September  13,  14,  and  \^. — 
The  autumn  fruit  show,  which  opened  here  on  Thurs- 
day last,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  metropolitan 
exhibiiions  that  we  have  seen  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
Most  fruits  are  well  represented,  and  the  more  hardy 
kinds  especially  so.  Vegetables,  too,  are  a  thoroughly 
good  show,  though  not  very  extensive ;  and  cut 
flowers,  especially  Dahlias,  are  a  very  fine  feature. 
Amongst  the  Dahlias,  Mr.  Keynes  came  out  in  fine 
form  ;  and  in  the  fruit  department  the  remarkable 
feature  was  the  wonderful  manner  ia  which  Mr.  Cole- 
man, of  Eastnor,  came  to  the  front. 

Fruit. — Three  capital  collections  competed  in  the 
class  for  sixteen  sorts  of  fruit.  Mr.  Coleman,  gr.  to 
Earl  Somers,  Eastnor,  had  first-rate  dishes  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  ;  large  Eastnor  Castle  and 
Golden  Gem  Melons  ;  fine  fruits  of  the  Smooth  and 
Black  Cayenne  Pines.  Splendidly-coloured  Early 
Crawford  and  Violette  HrLtive  Peache?,  and  Pine- 
apple and  Oldenburg  Nectarines ;  good  Brown 
Tuikey  Figs,  Green  Gage  Plums,  Morello  Cherries, 
and  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pears.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre,  gr,,  Elvatton  Castle,  had  a  nice  fruit  of 
the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  good  Alicante,  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  finely-coloured  Violttte  Hative 
Peaches,  Jargonelle  Pears,  Victoria  Plums,  &c. 
Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  BUthfield,  in- 
cluded beautiful  samples  of  Gros  Colman  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  also  one  of  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  good  Queen  and  Black  Prince 
Pines,  a  splendid  dish  of  Barrington  Peaches, 
another  good  one  of  Morellos,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  and  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  &c. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr,  Coleman,  Mr. 
Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  in  the  order  named. 
Only  two  competed  in  the  class  for  twelve  sorts — Mr, 
J,  Neighbour,  gr.  to  G.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley,  and 
Mr.  G.  Rushmore,  gr.  to  Sir  C,  R.  Rowley,  Bart., 
Tendring  Hall,  Stoke.  The  first-named,  who  took 
the  1st  prize,  had  small  but  clean  and  nicely  finished 
samples  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Pears,  Figs,  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  and  white 
Currants.  Black  Frontignan  Grapes,  Morello  Cherries, 
Violette  HA'.ive  Neclariaes,  Beliegarde  Peaches,  and 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  were  the  leading  sorts  in  the 
second  collection.  There  was  only  one  collection  of 
twelve  sorts,  and  that  came  from  Mr.  Cox,  gr.  to 
Earl  Beauchamp,  Madresfield  Court,  to  whom  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded.  All  the  sorts  staged  were  of  good 
quality,  but  especially  so  in  regard  to  dishes  of  Craw- 
ford's Early  Peach,  Goliath  Plums,  Downton  Nec- 
tarines, Morello  Cherries,  and  Jargonelle  Pears. 

The  three  classes  for  Pines  brought  out  sixteen 
fruits  of  a  fair  order  of  merit.  In  the  class  for  two 
Smooth  Cayennes  the  1st  prize  was  withheld  ;  the  2d 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq., 
Wellord  Park,  whose  specimens  weighed  together 
14  lb.  13  oz.  The  best  pair  of  Queens,  handsome 
fruits,  weighing  collectively  84  lb.,  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Churchfield,  gr.  to  H.  Littleton,  Esq.,  Westwood 
House,  Sydenham. 

The  display  of  Grapes  was  a  very  good  one. 
The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties 
went  to  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead,  and 
the  2d  to  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gr.  to  Lord  Evers- 
leigh,  Heckfield  Place.  These  were  the  only 
collections  staged.  The  Messrs.  Lane  had  exceed- 
ingly good  bunches  of  Pearson's  Golden  Queen, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Bowood  Muscat,  Gros 
Colman,  and  Trebbiano,  the  other  sorts  staged  being 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  2d  prize  collection  was  not  so  large  nor  so  well 
coloured,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Hamburgh,  a 
fine  bunch  in  all  respects.  Foster's  Seedling,  Bar- 
barossa.  White  Tokay,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
were  the  finest  o(  the  others— and  very  good  too. 

Seven  good  collections  competed  in  the  class  for 
four  sorts,  and  the  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  Coleman, 
who  had  splendidly  finished  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Lady  Uowne'p.  Gros  Colman  and  Black  Hamburgh 
were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  Bannerman,  who  came 
in  2J,     The  be&t  of  nine  dishes  of  Black  Hamburghs 


came  from  Mr.  Coleman,  whose  bunches  were  fine 
in  size,  very  compact,  and  the  berries  well  coloured 
and  carrying  a  beautiful  bloom.  The  finest  of 
five  samples  of  Bu:kland  Sweetwater  cime  (rom 
Mr.  James  Bain,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  Rouse  Boughton, 
Bart.,  Downton  Hall,  Mr.  Mdes,  gr.  to  Lord  Car- 
rington,  and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &:  Son,  all  being  of 
good  quality,  though  not  large  in  bunch.  Three 
dishes  only  of  Madresfield  Court  competed, 
but  they  were  all  good  except  in  the  point 
of  colour,  and  the  awards  went  in  the  fol- 
lowing order — to  Mr.  Chard,  Cleveland  Park 
Gardens ;  Mr.  Charles  Tyler,  gr.  to  R.  Gosling, 
Esq.,  Hassobury,  Bishop's  Stortford,  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Toomer,  gr.  to  W.  Knowles,  Esq.,  Ribblesdale, 
Streatham,  Surrey.  Three  large,  compact,  and  well- 
finished  bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  contributed  by 
Mr.  J.  Freeman,  Beechwood  Park,  Dunstable,  were 
th2  finest  in  a  very  good  class  for  that  variety.  The 
Lady  Downe's  class  was  a  good  one,  and  the  ist  prize 
lot,  from  Mr.  W.  Wright,  Thurleston  Lodge,  Whit- 
ton,  Ipswich,  though  small  in  bunch,  were  nicely 
finished  and  finely  coloured.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria class  was  an  exceedingly  good  one.  Mr. 
Coleman  again  came  in  ist  with  very  perfect  bunches 
of  good  size  ;  and  Messrs.  Lane  &:  Son  came  in  a  close 
2d,  their  bunches  being  larger  than  Mr.  Coleman's, 
but  not  so  well  ripened.  The  classes  for  single 
bunches  call  for  no  special  comment,  and  we  need 
only  say  that  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  ist,  with  Black 
Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  John- 
stone, Esq.,  Upper  Terrace  House,  Hampstead, 
with  Foster's  Seedling ;  Mr.  J,  Peed,  with  Madres- 
field Court  J  and  Mr.  J.  Peed  again,  for  Black  Alicante. 
The  finest-flavoured  black  Grape  was  Black  Ham- 
burgh, shown  by  Mr.  Bannerman  j  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  whites,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Colenoan,  was  ist.  The  heaviest 
black  bunch  was  one  of  Barbarossa,  weighing  5^  lb., 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Peed.  The  heaviest  white  was  a 
bunch  of  White  Nice,  weighing  6  lb,  14  oz  ,  shown 
by  Mr.  Wildsmith.  Mr.  Coleman  had  the  best 
basket  of  12  lb.  of  black  Grapes,  and  the  same  of 
white — a  grand  lot  of  Muscats. 

Out  of  eight  dishes  of  Peaches,  twelve  in  a  dish, 
the  finest  sample  was  one  of  Princess  of  Wales,  a  fine 
white  fruit,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Haycock,  Barbara  Court, 
Maidstone  ;  and  in  another  class,  for  six  fruits,  the 
best  was  Royal  George,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Toomer.  Pitmaston  Orange,  shown  by  the  last- 
named,  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  twelve  Nectarines  ; 
and  Mr.  Coleman  was  1st  for  six  with  the  same  variety 
in  high  condition.  The  best  of  nine  dishes  of  Figs 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Chisholm,  Boughton 
Place,  near  Maidstone.  Mr.  Pragnell  had  the  best 
Jefferson  Plums;  Mr.  G.  Murrell,  gr.  to  A.  R.  Aller- 
ton,  Esq.,  Coleman's,  Prittlewell,  the  best  Ktrke's ; 
Mr.  James  Fry,  gr.  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon 
Hall,  Eastcott,  the  best  Green  Gages  ;  and  for  twelve 
of  any  other  sort  Mr.  C.  Haycock  came  in  ist  with 
Transparent  Gage.  Mr.  James  Bain  showed  the  best 
scarlet-fieshed  Melon — a  nice  fruit  of  Reid's  j  and 
Mr.  W.  Holder,  gr.  to  W.  Balston,  Esq.,  Springfield, 
Maidstone,  sent  the  best  green — the  old  Bromham 
Hall.  The  competition  was  very  strong  in  both 
classes. 

Hardy  Fruits,  as  represented  by  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  &c.,  were  shown  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  considering  all  thing?,  the  season  especially,  there 
was  much  of  good  quality  amongst  them.  Mr.  Jones, 
gr.  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Frpgmore,  contributed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  consisting 
of  sixty  dishes  of  the  former,  and  thirty-six  of  the 
latter,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  also  sent  a  superior  collection  of  Apples, 
including  about  eighty  dishes,  three  fruits  in  each. 
The  same  firm  also  contributed  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  dwarf  Apple  trees,  all  bearing  fine  crops  of 
fruit.  Amongst  the  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for 
Apples  and  Pears  of  various  kinds  we  noted  Mr.  W. 
Holder,  Maidstone  j  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  ;  Mr.  C. 
Haycock,  Maidstone;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  gr. 
to  H.  T.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Sandhills,  Bletchingley. 
The  best  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  Pears  came  from 
^I^  C.  Haycock,  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  also  ist 
for  six  and  twelve  dessert  Apples.  For  six  sorts  of 
baking  Apples  Mr,  C.  J.  Goldsmith  was  ist. 

Vegetahles  were  remarkably  well  shown  as  regards 
their  quality,  and  fairly  so  as  to  quantity,  the  whole 
display  being  a  very  creditable  one.  There  were 
seven  collections  of  sixteen  sorts,  and  the  1st  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Pragnell,  gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sher- 
borne Castle,  who  had  finely-developed,  smooth,  and 
cleanly-grown  examples  of  Parsnips,  Celery,  Cauli- 
flower, Early  Nantes  Carrots,  Model  Potatos,  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans,  fine  white  Spanish  Onions,  Tomatos, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cardoons, 
Veitch's  Improved  Beet,  Cretan  Leek^,  Sutton's  new 
white  Turnip,  and  a  fine  lengthy  brace  of  Tender 
and  True  Cucumber.  Mr.  Oliver  Arkell,  gr.  to  A. 
J.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 
were  respectively  2d  and  31.  Nine  collections  of  six 
dishes  came  into  competiiion,  and  a  capital  lot  of 
produce  was  shown.     Mr.   W,  Iggulden,  gr.,  Orsett 


Hall,  Romford,  came  in  1st  with  large  Globe  Arti- 
chokes, Cauliflowers,  Intermediate  Turnips,  Snow- 
flake  Potatos,  Veitch's  Perfection  Peas,  and  Hatha- 
way's  Excelsior  Tomatos.  Along  with  the  vegetables 
were  two  or  three  excellent  collections  of  salads,  and 
the  prizes  in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  Hepper,  The 
Elms,  Acton,  Mr,  Pragnell,  and  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & 
Son. 

Dahlias  were  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  persistent  wet  weather  and 
the  dull  sunless  days.  The  flowers  in  the  winning 
stand  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties  were  large, 
clean,  symmetrical,  fresh,  and  well  coloured.  This 
came  from  Mr.  John  Keynes,  nurseryman,  Salisbury, 
and  included  grand  blooms  of  Bessie  Ford,  Charles 
Wyatt  {as  a  crimson  selQ,  Miss  Large,  John  Bennett, 
Vice-President,  Ovid,  Royal  Queen,  Ethel  Newcome, 
George,  Good  Lad,  James  Service,  seedling  bright  dark 
red,  a  very  fine  show  flower  ;  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Leah, 
Prince  Arthur,  a  fine  yellow  self;  Henry  Walton, 
Henry  Bond,  Herbert  Turner,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Mrs. 
Stancombe,  seedling,  pale  lilac  ;  Flora  Wyatt,  Louisa 
Neate,  John  Wyatt,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Cremorne,  Mrs. 
Boston,  W.  Lucas,  and  King  of  Primroses,  altogether 
a  fine  lot  of  show  flower?.  2d,  Mr.  S.  Dobree,  The 
Priory,  Wellington,  with  some  good  flowers  mingled 
with  others  a  little  below  the  mark  as  exhibition 
flowers.  The  leading  blooms  were  Monarchy,  Her- 
bert Turner,  'Acme  of  Perfection,  H.  Walton,  red 
Dr.  Moffatt,  Peri,  Vice-President,  Thomas  Goodwin, 
James  Service,  Flora  Wyatt,  Mrs.  Stancomb,  Black 
Knight,  Drake  Lewis,  fine  in  colour  but  rather  coarse  ; 
John  Standish,  J.  N.  Keynes,  J.  Downie,  Christopher 
Ridley,  very  fine  ;  W.  Eckford,  Lord  Derby,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  Criterion,  Dauntless,  Royal  and  Purple. 
3d,  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Old  Church,  Romford, 
Here  the  blooms  were  generally  below  size,  but  fresh 
and  clean  ;  the  best  blooms  George  Critchett,  Willie 
Eckford,  John  Saunders,  Leah,  Vice-President,  Thos. 
Goodwin,  John  Standish,  James  Willing,  Lord  Derby, 
James  Cocker,  Annie  Neville,  Arbitrator,  O.  E, 
Coope,  Acme  of  Perfection,  and  Monarch.  One 
flower,  Baron  Taunton,  caused  the  judges  a  little 
anxiety,  as  a  pin  was  put  through  the  eye  to 
lengthen  the  stem.  As  it  was  not  done  with  the 
intention  of  giving  a  fictitious  value  to  the  flower, 
the  judges  felt  they  could  not  disqualify. 

Seven  stands  of  twelve  fancy  Dahlias  competed  in 
the  class  allotted  to  them  ;  the  best  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Keynes,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Singularity,  En- 
chantress, Hercules,  Mons.  Chauvi^re,  Flora  Wyatt, 
Charles  Wyatt,  Fanny  Sturt,  Henry  Glasscock,  Letty 
Coles,  John  Saunders,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Maid  of 
Athens.  2d,  Mr.  S.  Dobree,  with  Egyptian  Prince, 
a  fine  and  distinct  fancy  ;  Laura  Haslam,  Parrot, 
Eccentric,  Attraction,  J.  Saunders,  Hercules,  Miss 
Bond,  Viceroy,  J.  Carter,  and  Leopardess. 

New  Dahlias  were  numerously  represented,  and 
Mr.  John  Keynes  received  First-class  Certificates  for 
Bessie  Ford,  bright  pinkish  lilac ;  Louisa  Neate, 
Fanny,  and  Maid  of  Athens.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  for  Charles  Lidgard  and  Lady 
Golightly,  white,  tipped  with  delicate  lilac  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Harris,  for  Constancy,  yellow,  and  slightly 
tipped  with  lake.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  for  James  Willing,  crimson, 
tipped  with  magenta-purple. 

Asters,  &c. — The  best  stand  of  thirty-six  French 
Asters  came  from  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  gr.  to  Major  Scott, 
Wray  Park,  Reigate,  and  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions consisted  of  the  Victoria  type,  thereby  demon- 
strating its  high  value  for  exhibition  purposes ;  2d, 
Mr.  R.  Petfield,  Orpington,  Kent,  and  here  the  best 
flowers  were  Victorias.  With  twelve  French  Asters, 
Messrs.  Saltraarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  were  ist 
with  some  splendid  blooms  of  Truffaut's  Pccony- 
flowered,  very  fine  indeed  ;  2d,  Mr.  John  Morgan, 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  fourteen  boxesof  cut  Roses 
wereexhibited  by  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co  ,  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford,  which  included  boxesof  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  a 
general  collection  of  the  best  varieties.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  six  boxes  of 
Roses  in  four  blooms  of  each  variety — an  innovation 
to  be  commended,  as  it  displays  each  variety  to  much 
better  advantage  than  where  only  three  blooms  are 
shown,  Mr.  W.  Cross  had  some  excellent  flowers 
from  the  seedling  Brier  in  threes;  Mr.  Rumsey  had 
cut  Roses  also,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  sent  some  LiUum 
auratum  in  pots,  and  also  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens. 
Mr.  Turner  also  contributed  blooms  of  show,  fancy 
and  bouquet  Dahlias.  Some  good  cut  blooms  of 
Verbenas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Dobree. 

In  the  classes  for  table  decorations  Mr.  W.  Soder, 
gr.  to  O.  llanbury,  Esq.,  Weald  Hall,  Brentwood,  was 
1st,  with  a  table  displaying  flowers  and  fruit  set  forth 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  best  wedding  bouquet 
came  from  Miss  E.  Stuart,  84,  Seven  Sisters  Roadj 
Hollo  way. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Newcastle:  Sept.  izandi^. 
— This  old  established  Society  held  its  autumn  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Town  Hall  and  Corn  Exchange,  New- 
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castle,  on  Wednesday  and  Tliur?day  last,  when  the 
gord  prizes  offered  brought  together  what  was  in  all 
respects  a  highly  creditable  display,  many  well-grown 
and  wel!-fl  >nercd  specimens  being  exhibited.  The 
morning  broke  clear  and  fine,  giving  every  prospect 
of  a  bright  day,  which  was  enjoyed  till  about  noon, 
when  it  became  overcast  and  dull,  and  a  perfect 
downpour  of  rain  fell,  but  after  a  good  soaking  it 
cleared  off,  and  the  sun  again  shone  out,  bringing 
in  large  numbers  of  visitors. 

Beginning  with  the  plants,  we  find  that  for  the  six 
plants  in  pots,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  T.  G.  Williams  gained 
ihe  1st  piize  of  ..^  10,  conspicuous  among  his  plants 
being  Anthurium  Scherz'iiianum,  Allamanda  nobilis, 
and  Ixora  Dixiana,  all  good,  well-bloomed  specimens. 
Mr.  T.  Wilson,  gr.,  Normanby  Hall,  made  a  good 
2d,  having  a  fine  plant  of  Allamanda  nobilis,  &c. 
For  three  plants  in  bloom,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Moult, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  Ravensworth,  took  the  higher  a^Aard, 
his  plants  being  Erica  retorla  major.  Cassia  corym- 
bosa,  and  Ixora  javanica  ;  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  nursery- 
man, Ravenside,  taking  the  2 1  and  3d.  For  six 
ornamental. foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  T.  G.  Williams 
again  came  1st,  with  DracKua  australis,  Latania 
borbonica,  &c.  For  three  ornamental  foliage  plant=, 
Mr.  A.  Methven,  gr.  to  Mr.  T.  Lange,  Gateshead, 
took  1st  and  2d.  For  six  Ferns,  Mr.  E.  Tudgey  was 
1st,  having  good  plants  of  Gymnogramma  peruviana, 
&c. ;  Mr.  J.  Brogdon,  gr.  at  Jesmond  Park,  taking 
2d.  For  three  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Methven  was 
again  1st,  with  three  noble  plants ;  Mr.  T.  Wilson, 
gr.,  Normanby  Hall,  and  Mr.  Jap.  Thompson,  Raven- 
side,  being  2d  and  3d.  In  the  class  for  three  Ericas, 
Mr.  W.  Moult,  gr.  to  Earl  Ravensworth,  was  placed 
1st,  with  neat  plants  of  E.  tricolor  Holfordii,  E.  Jack- 
soni,  and  E.  Austiniana ;  the  2d  was  also  awarded  to 
Mr.  Moult.  For  six  Coleus,  Mr.  W.  Moult  was  again 
the  premier  prize-taker,  conspicuous  among  his  lot 
being  Madame  Lemoine,  Golden  Gem,  and  Crown 
of  Jewels ;  Mr.  G.  Stockley  was  2d,  and  Mr.  R. 
Mather  3d — all  showing  neat  bushy  plants.  For  four 
Fuchsias,  Mr.  E.  Sanders  took  the  higher  award. 
For  want  of  tickets  we  could  not  determine  who  were 
the  2d  and  3d  prizetakers.  Among  the  exhibitors 
for  three  pots  of  Liliums,  Mr.  W.  Moult  was  placed 
i£t,  with  nicely  done  plants  of  L,  auratum,  &c.  For 
six  table  plants,  pots  not  to  exceed  6  inches, 
the  specimens  were  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
Turning  to  the  cut  flowers,  we  find  Mr.  W.  Boston, 
Manor  Farm  Nurseries,  was  1st,  taking  the  county 
prize  with  twenty-four  Dahlias,  distinct,  having  fme 
blooms  of  Cremorne ;  Mr.  Dix,  Royal  Queen,  &c.; 
Mr.  Charles  Rylance,  florist,  Ormskirk,  being  2d, 
having  amongst  others  a  good  bloom  of  Ciiterion. 
Mr.  H.  Clark  and  Mr.  J.  Jackson  took  equal  3d.  For 
twelve  Dahlias  Mr.  Fletcher,  nurseryman,  Charlestown, 
was  1st,  having  good  John  Bennet.  James  Cocker, 
and  others  ;  Mr  C.  H.  Feukes  taking  both  2d  and 
3d.  For  twelve  Dahlias,  distinct,  fancy,  Mr.  W. 
Shaw,  Birmingham,  was  1st ;  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Orms- 
kirk, 2d.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Asters,  leathered, 
Mr.  W.  Spoor,  jun.,  Swalwell,  was  1st,  with  a  very 
good  stand ;  Mr.  J.  Wardle,  Nelherwitton,  2d.  In 
Globe  Asters  Mr.  Spoor  was  again  1st,  Mr.  Wardle 
taking  both  2d  and  3d.  Next  come  the  twelve  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  for  which  Mr.  T.  Flowdy,  florist, 
Gateshead,  was  1st,  with  good  bright  specimens; 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  gr.  to  L.  Barnes,  E^q  ,  Whitburn, 
2d  ;  Mr,  Flowdy  was  again  1st  for  twelve  Picotees, 
with  very  good  examples  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  florist,  2d  ; 
Mr.  Flowoy  was  also  1st  for  twelve  Carnations, 
being  well  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Newcastle. 
Coming  to  the  French  Marigolds,  we  find  i\ir. 
Atkinson,  of  Winlaton,  1st ;  Mr.  C.  Laws  being 
next  in  order  of  merit.  The  Pansies,  though  not  so 
good  as  we  anticipated,  gained  a  deal  of  attention. 
Mr.  J.  Wardle  gained  the  1st,  Mr.  T.  Oliphant,  Low 
Fell,  being  2d.  The  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  very 
fine,  Mr.  W.  Spoor,  jun.,  taking  1st  for  six,  having 
fine  spikes  of  Horace  Vernet,  Colbert,  Thalia,  &c. , 
the  2d  falling  to  Mr.  Gardener,  Swalwell.  For  twelve 
spikes,  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  was  1st,  with  a  magnificent 
stand  J  Mr.  A.  Brown,  gr.  to  T.  Barns,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
J.Jackson,  Kidderminster,  making  good  2d  and  3d. 
The  competition  for  twenty-four  Hollyhocks,  twelve 
varieties,  brought  out  a  good  show,  Mr.  J.  Stairman, 
gr..  Public  Park,  Darlington,  taking  the  higher  awaid, 
with  good  blooms  of  nobilis,  Venus,  Sanspareil, 
Queen  of  Yellows,  &c.  The  amateurs'  plants,  cut 
flowers,  &c.,  though  very  good  of  their  kinds,  only 
need  a  passing  notice,  being  quite  eclipsed  by  their 
more  favoured  neighbours; 

The  Fruit  Show  was,  for  the  season,  tolerably 
good.  For  one  Pine,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gr.,  Whinney 
House,  Gateshead,  took  1st  and  3d,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Jowsey  being  2d. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr. 
J.  Witherspoon  was  ist,  with  Black  Alicante  ;  Mr. 
R.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  2d,  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh. For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  R. 
Westcott,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Raby  Castle, 
was  1st,  with  good  examples  of  Golden  Queen  ;  E. 
H.  Bradley,  gr..  High  Barnes,  Sunderland,  2d.  For 
heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes,   Mr.  J.   R.   Jowsey,  gr.. 


Sedbary  Park,  York,  came  1st,  with  Eitbarossa, 
7i  ib.  (Mr.  Jowsey's  original  idea  of  suspending  the 
bunch  from  a  small  spring  balance  is  well  worthy  of 
attention  by  future  exhibitors  in  like  classes  );  Mr.  R. 
Turnbull,  gr.,  Jerraond  Grove,  2I,  with  Trebbiano, 
3i  lb. 

For  eight  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  R.  Westcott,  Raby 
Castle,  was  1st,  with  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines, 
Black  Hamburgh,'  and  Golden  Champion  Grapes, 
Waltham  Cross  Melon,  Barrington  Peach,  trans- 
parent Green  Gage,  &c. ;  Mr.  T.  R  Jowsey,  gr.,  Sed- 
bury  Plouse,  Richmond,  York,  being  2d. 

For  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  gr., 
Blakbrook,  Kidderminster,  was  I=t,  with  Morello 
Cherries,  Damsons,  Cob  nuts.  King  of  the  Apples, 
&c. ;  Mr.  R    Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  being  2d. 

For  six  Peaches  Mr.  T.  Shield,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Reed,  Kenton,  was  1st  and  3d  ;  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gr., 
Scots  House,  West  Boldon,  being  2d,  both  showing 
very  good  fruits. 

The  show  of  small  fruit,  single  dishes  of  hardy  fruit, 
&c.,  was  tolerably  good,  though  not  calling  for  any 
special  comment. 

A  brace  of  Cucumbers  gained  Mr.  Armstrong  the 
1st  place  ;  Mr.  Lawson,  Whickham  Lodge,  Gates- 
head, being  2d. 

For  trays  or  baskets  of  vegetables,  which  were  not 
of  very  great  merit,  Mr.  Jas.  Gardener,  Swalwell,  was 
isf,  Mr.  T.  Battensby  and  Mr.  W.  Pringle  taking 
2d  and  3d. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations,  Mr.  W.  Moult 
took  the  President's  prize,  £t,  being,  we  must  say, 
tastefully  arranged,  the  centre-piece  being  especially 
worthy  of  remark,  though  we  fear  there  would  be  but 
little  room  for  the  guests;  Mr,  A.  Methven,  gr.  to 
T.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfield,  Gateshead,  was  2d — 
the  note  on  the  preceding  will  apply  with  considerable 
force  here  also. 

The  baskets  of  cut  flowers  were  tastefully  arranged, 
Mr.  C.  Rylance,  florist,  Ormskirk,  being  placed  1st; 
Mr.  F.  Edmondson,  gr.,  Whickham  Park,  2d,  with  a 
rather  tightly  packed  basket. 

For  vase  or  epergne  of  cut  flowers  for  drawing- 
room,  Mr.  T.  Ramshaw,  Dryburn,  Durham,  was 
awarded  1st  for  a  remarkably  tasteful  arrangement  ; 
Mr.  E.  H.  Bradley,  gr.  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Turnbull,  High 
Barnes,  Sunderland,  making  a  good  2d. 

In  a  class  for  a  bouquet  tor  the  hand,  Miss  Bolam, 
Gateshead,  was  1st  and  2d ;  they  were  neat,  and 
tastefully  arranged,  though  quite  large  enough  we 
think.  For  eighteen  groups  of  cut  flowers,  Mr.  J.  T. 
G.  Williams,  was  1st ;  Mr.  C.  Wass,  Jesmond  Cot- 
tage, taking  the  2d.  The  stands  of  twelve  groups 
of  cut  flowers  were  rough  and  rather  heavy,  and  not 
in  our  opinion  worthy  of  further  mention. 

Miscellaneous  groups  not  for  competition  were  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  North  of  England  Rose 
Nurseries,  Catterick  Bridge,  who  sent  five  large  stands 
of  fine  Roses.  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Ravenside  Nursery, 
Newcastle,  showed  some  good  stands  of  Gladioli. 
Messrs.  Stewart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  sent  a  very  neat 
floral  design  constructed  almost  entirely  of  Ever- 
lastings which  was  beautifully  finished.  M'.  John 
Bowman,  Newcastle,  showed  a  neat  and  cheap 
amateur's  greenhouse,  as  well  as  various  other 
specimens  of  woodwork  of  general  excellence.  Mrs. 
Leaderthong,  Gateshead,  showed  a  glass  stand  of 
beautifully  modelled  wax  flowers.  Mrs.  Usher, 
Harton,  South  Shields,  showed  some  curiosities  in 
butter- working,  consisting  of  butterflowers,  vegetables, 
&c.  Messrs.  James  Robson  &  Son,  Bank  Foot, 
Hexham,  sent  a  nice  collection  of  small  Coniferous 
plants  ;  and  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbiidgeworlh,  Ilert.-, 
a  large  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  &c. 


Bury  Horticultural  :  The  autumnal  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  last  in  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  display,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  was 
quite  up  to  the  average  in  point  of  merit,  and  some  of 
tire  classes  were  remarkable  for  their  excellence.  The 
flowering  Begonias  attracted  much  attention,  the 
plants  from  Hardwicke  (B.  intermedia,  B.  bolivi- 
ensis,  B.  Vesuvius,  and  B.  Stella),  exciting  great 
admiration.  Mr.  Fish  also  sent  a  remarkably  fine  B. 
intermedia  as  a  specimen  plant,  and  it  formed  a 
striking  object  on  the  centre  table.  A  fine  collection 
of  Coleus  charmed  the  eye  with  the  brilliant  and  har- 
monious tints  of  their  foliage,  and  the  Fuchsias  from 
Hardwicke  were  still  very  beautiful,  although  the 
season  is  lar  advanced.  In  the  Orchids  Mr.  Powell, 
of  Bury,  wis  Ist  with  Dendrobium  chrysanthum  ; 
Mr.  Fish  was  2d  with  Saccolabiura  guttatnm,  and 
also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Peristeria  elata.  Mr. 
Squibb,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  was  Ist  in  the 
new  or  rare  plants,  and  Mr.  Stanley  2d,  with  a 
specimen  of  Bertolonia  Houtteana.  Some  well- 
grown  Selaginellas  from  Hardwicke  were  good 
examples  of  skill  in  training  and  of  general  good 
cultivation.  To  turn  to  the  cut  flowers  :  the 
Dahlias  were  in  strong  force,  the  Gladioli  were  un- 
usually varied  and  abundant,  and  the  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  {which  is  to  a  great  extent  superseding  Ver- 
benas as  a  bedding  plant)  was  well  represented,  the 
Ickworth  display  being  undoubtedly  the  best.     There 


was  a  fine  show  of  Asters,  the  Roses  were  good  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  the  trusses  of  Pelargoniums  were 
superb.  Two  blooms  of  Dr.  Denny  Pelargonium, 
raised  by  Mons.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  were  placed 
upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Grieve,  who  had  received  them 
by  post  that  morning  :  the  blooms  were  purple  in 
colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  two  upper  petals  being 
an  intense  scarlet. 

There  was  but  a  short  supply  of  fruit.  The  Peaches 
were  not  very  good  :  the  Nectarines  were  better,  but 
not  first-rate.  The  Ist  prize  black  Grapes  (from 
Ampton  Hall)  were  very  good,  and  remarkably  well 
coloured  ;  the  white  Grapes  were  not  so  good,  and 
there  was  only  one  exhibit  besides  those  shown  for 
the  dessert  prizes,  which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Squibb 
and  Mr.  Fish.  The  Cherries  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  there  was  an  excellent  show  of  Apples,  a  crop 
which  varies  exceedingly  this  year,  accordingly  to 
locality  and  circumstances.  There  were  plenty  of 
excellent  Filberts,  it  being  a  good  year  for  Nuts  of 
all  kinds. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  well  filled,  both  by  the 
members  and  by  the  cottagers.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  Potatos,  of  excellent  quality.  The  cottagers' 
Apples  and  Onions  were  exceedingly  good  :  the  latter 
were  perhaps  better  than  those  shown  on  the  opposite 
side  o(  the  hall.  The  baskets  of  vegetables  were  as 
usual  excellent,  a  credit  to  the  district  from  which 
they  chiefly  come  ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  good  honey 
year  there  were  some  capital  skeps  on  the  cottagers' 
table.  (From  a  Con'espondcnt, ) 


TheVillaGarden 


Autumn  Planting. — We  are  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  If  the  fates  are  propitious  and  Dame 
Nature  endeavours  to  make  some  atonement  by  grant- 
ing us  a  fine  warm,  sunny  September,  then  the  summer 
will  last  well  into  the  autumn,  and  gardeners  will  be 
generally  thankful ;  but  present  evidences  point  rather 
to  unsettled  wet  rather  than  to  settled  fine  weather. 
The  cold  north-easterly  winds  have  gone,  and  the 
chilly  days  which  made  us  long  for  fires  have  passed 
away  with  them,  and  warm  southerly  winds  now  rule, 
but  they  bring  rain  and  attendant  dulness  with  them. 

A  Villa  gardener  wishes  to  have  in  his  small  garden 
as  many  pretty  floral  pictures  as  he  can  present  to 
view  all  the  year  round  ;  but  some  forethought  is 
required  to  arrange  this  so  that  the  succession  may  be 
as  completely  secured  as  possible.  He  must  now 
begin  to  think  what  he  shall  do  to  secure  something 
gay  and  winsome  in  early  spring.  We  remember 
once  seeing  some  charming  results  worked  out  in  early 
spring  on  the  sloping  grassy  banks  at  the  foot  of  the 
Round  Tower  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  turf  was  lifted 
in  autumn  in  a  few  places  and  some  good  soil  was 
put  in  where  the  earth  had  been  taken  out,  and  in 
this  Snowdrops  were  planted  in  clumps  and  various 
designs.  By-and-by,  when  the  awakening  spring 
called  into  action  plants  that  had  remained  inactive  or 
at  rest  all  the  winter,  the  Snowdrops  thrust  themselves 
up  through  the  grass,  and  unfolded  their  white 
blossoms  amid  the  green  foliage  around  and  beneath 
them.  This  fancy  of  the  royal  gardener  [was 
it  not  the  late  General  Grey?]  was  a  good  one, 
and  many  lingered  by  the  stone  parapet,  gazing 
over  at  the  white  blossoms  that  looked  like  snowflakes 
resting  on  the  emerald  turf.  We  made  a  similar  attempt 
on  our  own  grass  plot,  and  the  first  year  the  Snow- 
drops and  some  early  Crocuses  put  in  with  them 
bloomed  well,  but  then  arose  the  necessity  for  cutting 
the  grass,  and  away  went  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs 
before  the  scythe.  This  ruthless  but  necessary  cutting 
away  of  the  growth  eventually  caused  the  bulbs  to 
die  away,  and  so  the  idea  of  floral  pictures  on  the 
grass  plot  died  away  also. 

But  charming  eflfects  can  be  had  by  planting  Snow- 
drops and  Crocuses  just  within  the  grass,  or  Box,  or 
other  edging  to  beds  or  borders.  Now,  and  on  to 
the  end  of  November — the  sooner  the  better,  because 
the  bulbs  are  plumper — such  plantings  can  be  made  ; 
and  if  they  are  properly  done  they  can  remain  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  they  will  be  most  attractive  in 
the  early  spring-time. 

As  the  effectiveness  of  the  bloom  will  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  mode  in  which  the  bulbs  are 
planted  for  permanent  service  ;  it  is  recommended 
that  a  kind  of  trench  be  dug  out  by  the  side  of  the 
edging,  8  or  g  inches  in  depth  by  6  inches  in  width. 
Then  lay  in  the  trench  a  few  pieces  of  rough  fibry 
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turf,  and  in  this  a  mixture  of  dung,  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  altogether 
about  4  inches  in  dep'.b.  Plant  the  bulbs  in  the  ^and, 
and  fill  up  with  a  little  good  soil,  and  then  fill 
up  to  the  surface  with  the  earth  removed  when 
the  trench  was  dug.  Then  press  all  firmly  down,  and 
the  work  is  done.  In  selecting  these  regard  should 
be  had  to  duration  of  bloom  and  variation  of  colour. 
Such  autumn- flowered  Crocuses  as  the  Colchicum,  and 
the  pretty  deep  lilac  C.  speciosus,  should  find  a  place 
for  the  sake  of  their  autumn  flowers.  These  will 
bloom  in  September  and  October,  and  onward?.  We 
have  Crocus  speciosus  in  flower  now,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful thing  it  is,  and  we  can  commend  it  highly. 
Then,  to  have  some  flowers  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible  we  would  recommend  a  few  Snowdrops,  the 
Clolh  of  Gold  Crocus,  which  is  also  known  as  C.  le- 
ticalatus,  and  the  pretty  early  Scotch  Crocu?,  C.  bi- 
florus.  All  three  of  these  will  find  their  way  into 
bloom  before  any  of  the  ordinary  spring  Crocuses  are 
on  the  move.  The  Scotch  Crocus  is  marked  with  lines 
of  dark  purple,  and  it  with  the  white  Snowdrops,  and 
the  golden  and  purple-streaked  Crocuses,  make  a 
pretty  combiQation.  Lastly,  to  make  up  the  latest 
display,  such  fine  varieties  as  the  large  yellow,  the 
striped  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Pride  of  Albion — the 
first  faintly,  and  the  last  heavily  striped,  the  white 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  purple  David  Rizzio.  These  are 
all  fine  large-flowered  varieties,  of  moderate  price. 

Great  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  a  verge  of 
Crocuses  of  this  character  on  the  ground  that  the 
foliage  looks  unsightly  while  making  its  growth  in 
spring ;  but  the  head  of  bloom — doubly  welcome 
because  there  is  so  little  else  in  the  way  of  flowers  to 
bear  them  company — amply  compensates  for  any 
drawback  of  this  kind,  and  some  nimble  fingers  could 
soon  plait  the  grass  together,  and  make  it  look  neat, 
until  it  dies  away. 

Lines  of  Crocuses  so  planted  are  worthy  of  and 
should  have  a  little  attention  during  summer.  The 
bulbs  are  greatly  helped  if  about  thrice  during  the 
summer  the  soil  be  loosened  a  little  on  the  surface, 
and  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  given.  The  re- 
sults will  be  seen  by-and-bye,  in  larger  flowers,  in 
brilliancy  of  hue,  in  duration  of  bloom,  and  in  an 
effect  that  will  give  unbounded  satisfaction  and  delight 
to  the  planter. 
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Sept.  6. — A  very  fine  day.     Cloudy  in  evening.     Cloudless  at 
night. 

—  7.— Fine,  bright,  cloudy  till  evening,  liien  cloudless. 

—  8  — A  fine  day,  cloudy  and  cool.     Strong  wind. 

—  g.~  A  fine  day,  partially  cloudy.     Windy. 

—  10.—  Dull  and   cloudy  till   evening,  then   clear.     Slight 

rain  fell  at  7  a.m. 

—  II. — A  fine  day,  but  generally  cloudy.     Overcast  from 

2  to  4  I',  M. ,  v>  ith  showers  of  rain. 

—  12. — Generally    fine,    but    dull    and    cloudy    at    times. 

Showers  of  rain  at  about  4  i'.  M.  and  8  p.m. 


London:  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  8,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  decreased  from  30.07  inches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  to  29.67  inches  by  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  increased  to  30.36  inches  by  the  evening  of 
the  4th,  decreased  to  29  84  inches  by  the  afternoon  of 


the  7th,  and  increased  to  29  99  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  30,02  inches,  being  o  12  inch  above  that 
of  the  preceding  week,  and  0.09  inch  below  the 
average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  69"  on  the  6th  to  58° 
on  the  3d  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  643°. 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged  from 
42°  on  the  5ih  to  ^V  on  the  3d,,  the  mean  for  the 
week  was  45  p.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of 
the  air  for  the  week  was  I9i°,  the  least  range  in  the 
day  being  10",  on  the  3d,  and  the  greatest  26'',  on 
the  6th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows  :— 2d,  55°.8  ;  3],  52°.!  ;  4th,  52°.5;  5  h, 
53°' 3  ;  6th,  S4°r7  ;  7Lh,  54°. 2  j  S'.h,  52°. 4,  and  the 
departures  in  defect  of  their  respective  averages  were 
-3'-5.  7°,  6°.3.  5^3.  3°-7.  4''.2,  5>  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  53".  6,  being 
5°.I  below  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observation'^. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  128^" 
on  the  6th,  1274°  on  the  2d,  122*  on  the  5tb,  and 
1201°  on  the  4th  ;  on  the  3d  the  reading  did  not  rise 
above  So".  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer 
on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  34^° 
on  the  5th,  36"  on  the  6th,  and  38^°  on  the  2d  and 
8th.     The  mean  of  the  seven  low  readings  was  39**. 

IVimi. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable, 
and  its  strength  moderate.  The  weather  during  the 
week  was  fine  but  cool.     Heavy  rain  fell  on  the  3d. 

Rain  fell  on  two  days  during  the  week ;  the 
amount  collected  was  0.S5  inch,  0.83  inch  of  which 
fell  on  the  3i  inst. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  69"  both  at  Black- 
heath  and  Cambridge,  and  68"  at  Truro  and  Sunder- 
land ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Liverpool  was  59^**, 
and  at  Wolverhampton,  6o|°  ;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  64;]^  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  air  observed  by  night  were  34-1°  at  Bristol  and 
Eccles,  35°  at  Truro,  and  36P  at  Cambridge  ;  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Sunderland  was  46",  and  at 
Portsmouth  43^°  ;  the  general  mean  from  all  stations 
was  40'.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
the  greatest  at  Truro,  33°,  and  the  least  at  Liver- 
poo',  17°;  the  mean  range  of  temperature  from  all 
stations  was  241". 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highpst  at  Cambridge,  65",  and  Blackhealh, 
644*,  and  the  lowest  at  Liverpool,  57}°,  and  Wolver- 
hamptan  and  Bradford,  both  58^*;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  61°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night 
temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Bristol,  39^°,  and 
Eccles,  40^°;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth,  48^", 
and  Sunderland,  48° ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  44^°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Bristol,  231°, 
and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  lo^"  j  the  mean  daily 
range  from  all  stations  was  164°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  51^°,  being  5"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
was  544",  at  Sunderland,  and  the  lowest  48"',  at 
Eccles. 

Rain  fell  on  two  or  three  days  at  most  stations,  but 
at  Hull  and  Bradford  it  fell  on  five  days.  The 
amounts  varied  from  2  inches  at  Hull,  i|  inch  at 
Norwich,  and  15  inch  at  Bradford,  to  half  an  inch  at 
Sunderland ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was 
i.(  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine 
and  cool.  Frosts  on  the  grass  were  recorded  at 
Bristol  on  the  4th,  5tb,  6th,  and  7th.  Thunderstorms 
occurred  at  Portsmouth  and  Norwich  on  the  3d. 

Scotland  :  Tmipei'ature.  — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  65° 
at  Dundee  to  59°  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  60^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  air  observed  by  night  ragged  from  33''  at  Perth  to 
41°  at  Leith  j  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
374°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  23}°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  50°,  being  3"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  51°,  at  Hundce  ;  and  the  lowest  48^°,  at  both 
Paisley  and  Perth. 

Rain  fell  at  Dundee  to  the  amount  of  I  inch  ;  at 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Leith  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
fell  ;  at  Paisley  no  rain  fell.  The  average  fall  over 
the  country  was  half  an  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
67J*,  the  lowest  was  36j*,  the  range  was  303",  the 
mean  was  53^",  and  the  fall  of  rain  o  oS  inch. 

JAMIiS  GLAISHER. 


(Enquiries, 

He  that  auestionetk  much  shall  learn  much. — Bacon. 

204.  J.  A.  P..  A.  asks:  "  C^in  any  one  tell  me  of  a 
small  bright  plant  that  would  keep  evergfL-en  all  the 
winter:*  It  is  to  plant  on  a  memorial  stone  in  a  village 
ctiurchyard,  and  must  be  low  and  compac^" 


^'    .to-    '^^f 

Mrrejpondcntd 


Annuals  FOR  Sprtng-flowering  :  y.  J/.  Sow  Silene 
and  other  annuals  for  spring-flowering  at  once,  in  the 
best  situation  you  can  give  them,  well  exposed  to 
light,  but  sheltered  from  winds. 

Criticism  :  y.  M.  should  be  a  little  more  modest  in 
his  criiicism  of  others. 

Cucumbers  :  W.  D.  We  cannot  answer  your  enquiry 
very  definitely  wiihout  knowing  your  object  in  making 
it.  if  you  wi^h  to  know  whether  you  could  properly 
show  Cucumbers  in  a  collection  of  vegetables,  we  say 
Yes;  if  in  a  collection  of  f'uit,  we  say  No.  Yet 
the  Cucumber  is  undoubtedly  a  fruit.  There  is  a 
common-sense  meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  terms, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  when  used  as  supplied  to  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  the  absence  of  definitions  you  should  be 
guided  by  these. 

Evergreens;  C,  Newcastle.  If  Conifers  will  suit  your 
purpose,  take  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  the 
finest  of  all  evergreens  ;  and  Libocedrus  decurrens,  or 
Thujopsis  borealis.  The  Libocedrus  you  will  probably 
find  under  the  name  of  Thuja  gigantea.  If  you  do  not 
wish  for  Conifers,  a  good  variety  of  Rhododendron 
(catawbiense  breed)  and  the  Aucuba  japonica  may  be 
recommended  ;  or  a  pair  of  Hollies,  either  green  or 
variegated,  such  as  Hodginsii  and  Golden  Queen.  Any 
of  these  would  make  a  specimen  suitable  to  adorn  a 
grass  plot. 

Fruits  to  Name  :  C.  Ford.  If  you  send  us  six  good 
samples  we  will  name  them  for  you.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  name  florists'  flowers.  If  you  are  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  you  can  do  as  you 
propose. 

Gladiolus  :  Subscriber.  These  flower  fairly  well  in 
6-inch  pots.  They  should  be  potted  in  spring,  and 
started  in  a  greenhouse  pit,  removing  them  outside 
and  p'unging  the  pots  as  spring  advances  into 
summer. 

Hares  and  Rabbits,  to  Protect  the  Bark  of 
Trees  from  :  H.  6*  Co.  We  refer  you  to  p.  342  of 
our  last  volume  (vol.  vii.,  new  series),  where  you  will 
see  that  a  Belgian  gardener  recommends  his  confreres 
to  use  a  wash  of  dog's-dung,  which  he  says  he  has  him- 
self successfully  employed.  Try  this  easy  remedy,  and 
report  the  result. 

Insects  :  J.  James.  Chrysalis  of  the  puss  moth, 
Dicranura  vinula.   A.M. 

Insect  in  Potatos:  Arcanum.  The  small  white 
insect  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  Potatos  when 
received. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  Tuck.  Dianthus  chinensis. — 
H.  King.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  we  cannot  be  quite 
sure,  but  it  looks  like  Vaccinium  maderense. — A.  A". 
Nerinecurvilolia. — D.  D.  RhusCotinus,  the  Wig-plant. 
— A.  L.  J.  Calla  palustris,  a  near  ally  of  the  Trumpet 
Lily  so  called,  and  of  the  Arum  of  our  hedgerows. — 
W.  B.  I,  Glaux  maritima  ;  2,  Glaucium  luteum, 
Homed  Poppy  ;  3,  Slnapis  tenuifolia  ;  4,  Pyrethmm 
frulicosum  ;  5  and  6,  next  week  ;  7,  ^empervivum 
arachnoideum.  — /*.  H.  Gosse.  If  your  Epidendruin 
bears  a  panicle,  why  do  you  send  a  single  flower? 
Since  it  is  unknown,  a  single  flower  is  good  tor  nothing. 
A,  is  E.  sienopetalum,  Hook.,  a  plant  that  is  a  candi- 
date for  death  in  Europe.  H.  G.  Rchb,  f. — G.  Palmer. 
Your  plant  is  probably  O.  microchilum— too  murh 
crushed  to  say  with  certainty. — Irish  Sub.  Spirrea 
aiisefolia. — y.  Mosse.  Apparently  Tritonia  miniata  or 
T.  crocata. — C.  IV.  D.  Erica  vagans. — Co?ts(ant 
Reader,  i,  German  Ivy,  Senecio  mikanoides ;  2, 
Ccphalotaxus  drupacea  ;  3,  Bryonia  dJoica. —  Omega. 
I,  Centrostemma  multiflorum  ;  2,  Anomatheca  cruenia. 
— y.  McI.  Herniaria  glabra. 

Petunias  :  Subscriber.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
striped  varieties  "bear  little  or  no  seed."  In  tact, 
seeds  of  Messrs.  Bender's  striped  Petunias,  some  of 
the  finest  in  existence,  is  advertised  freely  at  a  reason- 
able price,  so  that  it  must  be  plentifully  produced. 

Poplar  Leaves:  G.  C. — The  Poplar  leaves  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus— Melampsora  populina,  Le- 
veille.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Potato  disease. 
Since  Du  Rary  produced  the  disease  directly  from  the 
spores  of  the  Potato  fungus,  it  is  useless  to  attribute 
it  to  atmospheric  influences,  though  that  may  favour 
the  development  of  the  fungus.  M.  "J.  B. 

ScHizosTVLis  coccinea  :  Subscriber.  This  is  best 
planted  out  in  moderate  sized  tufts  in  a  bed  of  light, 
rich  soil,  and  taken  up  towards  autumn  and  potted  for 
flowering  indoors.  A  tuft  of  six  or  eight  stems  might 
be  got  into  a  5-inch  pot. 

Vines  :  W.  D.  They  might  doubtless  be  lifted  now,  if 
the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  but  the  "  fruiting 
next  year"  depends  on  their  present  condition. 

•»•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  pubUcA- 
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tion  to  the  "  Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
stafif  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 
$^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal, 

Erratum. — In  the  report  of  the  Carlisle  show,  for 
*'Bramhan"  read  "  Bramham."  Mr.  Bramham 
gained  the  ist  prize  for  wirework,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  for  the  Allerton  Priory  Boiler, 


Catalogues  Received. — S.  Brown  (Weston-super- 
Mare),  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Flower 
Roots. — W,  Rollisson  &  Sons  (The  Nurseries,  Toot- 
ing, London,  S.W.),  Catalogue  of  Cape,  Dutch,  and 
other  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. — Messrs.  Dick  Rad- 
clyffe  &  Co.  (129,  High  Holborn,  London),  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Trees,  Garden 
Requisites,  &c. — James  Yates  (Underbank,  Stock- 
port), Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots. — Messrs. 
W.  Clibran  &  Son  (Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham), 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Roses, 
Conifers,  Fruit  Trees,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 


CoMi\iUNicATiONS  RECEIVED. — Mcssrs.  Rutley  &  Silverlock 
(we  will  try  it).— P.  E.— E.  L.  (with  thanks).— H.  H.  D  — 
£.  W.  C— D.  T.  F.— M.  D.-H.  N.  E.— L.  Hartley.— W. 
B.~J.  James.— G.  C.  E.— Max  Leichtlin.— G.  N.,  Slough. 

"*■*    Numerous  communications  are  unavoidably  deferred. 

DIED,  on  September  8,  John  Eraser,  aged  55,  for 
twenty-two  years  gardener  at  Norley  Hall,  near  Frod- 
sham,  Cheshire, 


arkds* 


COVENT  GARDEN,  September  13. 
Our  market  does  not  show  any  improvement,  the 
greatest  activity  being  amongst  foreign  produce,  of 
which  a  large  quantity,  principally  Pears  and  Plums,  is 
now  reaching  us,  and  making  exceptionally  high  prices. 
Peaches  and  Pines  are  in  demand,  and  will  make  good 
returns  ;  Grapes  are  bad,  and  likely  to  be  worse.  Kent 
Cobs  have  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  advanced  rates. 
Trade  quiet.  James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  26-36 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..09-60 
Lemons,  per  100  . .  8  0-12  o 
Melons,  each  . .  z  o-  5  o 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06 


Oranges,  per  100 
Peaches,  per  doz. 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Figs,  green,  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
,12  0-20  o 
.  6  o-is  o 
.  10-30 
.  40-80 
.10-30 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,    English  Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  40-.. 

Globe,  doz.  . .   z  o-  4  o     Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 

Aubergines,  p.    doz.  20-..       Lettuces,  per  score . .   20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per  Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 

bushel  ..  80-  ..       Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 

—  Scarlet  Runners,  Onions,  12    bunches  36-.. 
per  bushel..         ..    40-..         —  younR,  per  bun.  06-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   10-20     Parsley,  per  bunch. .   o  q-  . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,   p.  Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

bush.  ..         ..So-..         —  shelled,   per   qt.  16-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20     Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06       —  Spanish,  doz.    ..   i  o-  •• 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.   16-40'    —  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Celery,  per  bundle..    16-20     Salsafy,   per  bundle  10-.. 
CMlis,  per  100  ..  30-  ..       Shallots,  per  lb.       ..06-,, 

Cucumbers,  each     ..  03-10     Spinach,  per  bushel  z  6-  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  10-20    Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .   10-20 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30    Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-..     1  Vegetable   Marrows, 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  02-04         doz.  . .         ..16-20 

Potatos  :— Essex  Regents,  gos.  to  iios.  ',  Kent  Regents,  100s. 
to  140J.  ;  Kent  Kidneys,  140J.  to  j6os.  ;  Shaws,  lOos.  per  ton. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s,  d.  s.  d. 
Achillea,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Asters,  iz  bun.  ..  30-90 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  06-10 
Chrysanthem.  izbun.  40-60 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  30-90 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  -  . .  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  . .  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  perdoz.  ..  3  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
Jasmine,  12  bun.  . .  40-90 
Lilies  (in  var.    12  spr.  10-20 

Plants 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Balsams,  per  dozen  2  0-12  o 
Begonias,  per  doz. ..  4  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..iz  0-24  o 
China  Asters,  dozen  3  0-12  o 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Clematis  . .  . .  6  0-24  o 
Cockscombs,  per  doz.  3  0-12  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . .  30-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.. .18  0-24  o 

Cyperus,  do 4  0-12  o 

Dracsena  terminalis  30  0-60  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o 
S'erns,invar.,p.  doz.  40-.. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  20-90 
Myosotis,  12  bimch.  2  o-  g  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  06-20 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  03-10 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  . .  ..10-20 
Pyrethrum  ..  ..40-90 
Roses(outdr.),i2bun.  z  o-  9  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz,  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  4  0-12  o 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  40-80 
Sunflower,  iz  bun...  z  o-  6  o 
Sweet  Peas,  iz  bun.  30-90 
Tropseolum,  12  bun.  x  o-  4  o 

IN  Pots. 

3.  d.  s.  d. 
Ficus  elastica,  each  z  6-15  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  2  0-12  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  o-iz  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 

Myrtles,  do 3  o-  g  o 

Palms  in  variety,each  3  6-zi  o 
Pelargon.j  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         . .  . .  z  o-  9  o 

Petunias,  per  doz. ..  4  0-12  o 
Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Solanums  ..  ..12  0-24  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  &-j8  o 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Sept.  12.—  A  quiet  but  firm  feeling  charac- 
terises the  trade  for  agricultural  seeds.  Of  red  Clover 
seed  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  crop  in  France,  and 
quotations  have  consequently  opened  at  a  moderate 
level.  If  the  French  houses  would  reduce  their  demands 
some  2.S.  to  3^.  per  cwt.  a  good  business  would  probably 
ensue.  Some  New  York  advices  just  received  speak 
favourably  of  the  prospects  in  America  for  red  seed.  In 
Alsike,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  there  has  been 
some  speculative  business  doing.  White  Clovers  keep 
steady.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  upward  movement, 
current  rates  are  still  by  no  means  out  of  the  way.  Tre- 
foils are  rather  dearer.  The  late  rains  are  reported  to 
have  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  Scotch  Rye- 
grasses ;  but  the  Irish  crop  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  both 
for  quantity  and  quality.  Of  foreign  Italian  an  abundant 
supply  may  be  expected  from  France.  Winter  Tares 
come  forward  more  freely,  and  meet  a  good  demand  at 
slightly  increased  rates.  Smallness  in  size  appears  to  be 
the  special  characteristic  of  this  season's  growth.  Good 
samples  (or  the  year  are  now  obtainable  on  Mark  Lane 
at  a  moderate  figure.  For  sowing  Rye  there  is  a  brisk 
request,  on  former  terms.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
present  week  has  been  the  purchase  by  the  manufacturers 
of  between  1000  and  2000  quarters  of  new  English  white 
Mustard  seed.  If  the  yield  had  proved  an  average  one 
the  rates  realised  would  have  been  highly  remunerative 
to  the  growers.  Rape  seed  keeps  very  firm  ;  plump 
black  parcels  are  now  with  difficulty  met  with.  Blue 
Peas  are  steady  alike  in  value  and  demand.  For  bird 
seeds  the  trade  is  without  feature,  John  Shaw  b*  Sons, 
Seed  Aferchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C, 


CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  was  firm,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency.  English  Wheat  was  quoted  from  60s,  to 
65J.  per  quarter,  the  higher  price  applying  to  white  pro- 
duce weighing  quite  63  lb.  to  the  bushel,  while  foreign 
Wheat,  of  which  there  was  a  full  supply,  realised  the  ex- 
treme prices  of  last  Monday.  Barley  was  slow  of  sale,  but 
fine  mailing  produce  was  scarce,  and  fully  as  dear.  Malt 
remained  steady.  Oats  and  Maize  were  purchased  to  a 
moderate  extent,  but  the  liberal  importation  of  the 
former  rather  check  the  upward  tendency.  Beans  and 
Peas  were  quiet  on  former  terms,  while  as  regards  flour 
no  change  can  be  reported. — Trade  on  Wednesday  was 
firm,  without  much  doing,  the  demand  being  principally 
confined  to  the  better  descriptions  of  produce,  of  which 
there  was  a  limited  supply.  The  best  samples  of  new 
English  Wheat  were  worth  from  64J.  to  6sj.  per  quarter, 
while  fine  malting  Barley  of  this  year's  crop  realised  close 
upon  50J.  per  quarter. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  8  : — Wheat,  6qs.  6d.  ;  Barley,  39J.  ; 
Oats,  28J-.  5^;^.  For  the  corresponding  week  last  year  : 
— Wheat,  46J.  Sd.  ;  Barley,  365,  ;  Oats,  z6s.  iid. 


CATTLE. 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  trade  in  beasts  was 
exceedingly  dull,  except  for  the  choicest  descriptions, 
which  found  purchasers  at  about  late  rates.  Trade  is 
very  dull  for  sheep,  at  lower  rates.  A  clearance  was  not 
effected.  We  cease  quoting  lambs,  the  season  being 
over  ;  the  few  that  come  make  about  the  same  as  small 
sheep.  Choice  calves  were  rather  dearer. — Quotations  : 
— Beasts,  4s.  ^d.  to  ^s.,  and  5^.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  calves,  5^. 
to  6s.  4d.  ;  sheep,  5^^.  4./.  to  6s.,  and  6^^.  6d.  to  7s.  ; 
pigs,  41.  to  SJ-.  4^. — On  Thursday  the  tone  of  the  market 
was  rather  quiet.  Supplies  were  about  the  average. 
Both  beasts  and  sheep  sold  steadily  at  barely  Monday's 
prices.  Calves  steady,  but  not  active,  and  pigs  sold  at 
about  late  rates. 

HAY. 

At  the  Whitechapel  market  on  Tuesday,  with  a  small 
supply  and  a  brisk  trade,  prices  were  rather  better  than 
on  Saturday  last.  Prime  old  Clover,  100s.  to  1471.  ; 
inferior,  85^-,  to  95J.  ;  good  new,  looj.  to  135^".  ;  prime 
old  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  124J.  ;  inferior,  70s.  to  85^.  ; 
good  new,  80s.  to  115J".  ;  straw,  44J.  to  57J".  per  load. — 
On  Thursday  only  a  short  supply  of  fodder  was  on  sale. 
There  was  a  brisk  trade,  and  prices  ruled  very  firm. 
Quotations  : — Prime  old  Clover,  looj.  to  147 j,  ;  inferior, 
85J.  to  95^.  ;  good  new,  joos.  to  135J.  ;  prime  old  mea- 
dow hay,  90J.  to  124.1,  ;  inferior,  yos,  to  85^.  ;  good 
new,  80s.  to  lOos.  ;  and  straw,  44-r.  to  57J.  per  load. 
—Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  —  Superior  meadow 
hay,  ii6j.  to  126J.  ;  inferior,  88s.  to  lo^s. ;  superior 
Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  100s.  to  iioj^.  ;  and 
straw,  5Si.  to  60s.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  reports  state  that  trade 
continues  steady,  at  about  previous  rates.  The  supply 
is  good,  but  it  includes  some  samples  very  much  blighted, 
Kent  Regents,  gos.  to  iioj.  per  ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  70^. 
to  95J.  ;  kidneys,  120s.;  Victorias,  80s.  to  gos. — The 
imports  into  London  last  week  were  very  trifling,  being 
confined  to  the  receipt  of  375  sacks  from  Rouen,  and  10 
bags  from  Amsterdam. 


COALS. 

On  Monday  there  was  no  change  in  the  value  of  best 
coals,  but  "  seconds  "  advanced  6d.  per  ton.  The  prices 
current  on  Wednesday  were  : — Walls  End — Hetton,  20J. ; 
Hetton  Lyons,  18.^,  ^d.  ;  Hawthorns,  iSj.  3^.  ;  Original 
Hartlepool,  20s.;  South  Hetton,  20s.;  East  Hartlepool, 
jgs.  gd.;  South  Kelloe,  igs.;  Bebside  West  Hartley, 
ijs,  3^. ;  West  Hartley,  17J.  2<^, 


■) 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDERS, 

NORWICH, 


No.  75.-MEL0N"  FRAMES  and  FORCINa 
TK-AMES. 

The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom,  ready  to  be 
despatched  on  receipt  of  order. 

These  Frames  are  made  of  ihe  best  red  deal,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  fitted  by  first-class  workmen  ;  24  in.  high  at  the 
back,  13  in.  high  in  front;  painted  three  coats  of  good  oil 
colour,  glazed  with  best  zi-oz.  glass,  every  pane  of  which  is 
nailed  in  and  bedded  in  with  putty — the  best  method  of  glazing 
known,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Builders  and  leading 
Nurserymen  (see  Tlia  Garden  for  January  13,  1877,  p.  30). 
Iron  handles  to  each  light,  and  an  iron  strengthening  bar 
across.     Each  light  15  6  ft.  by  4  ft  ,  and  2  in.  thick. 


CASH    PRICES   (Carriage  paid). 

Length.  Widlh.  £  s.  d. 

i-light  frame    ..         ..  4  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..     i  17     6 

2  ,,         ,,        , .         . .  8  feet  . .  6  feet  . .  ••     3     S     o 

3  >.         12  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..     4  17    6 

4  ,,        „         ..         ..  16  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..676 

5  ,,        ,,        ..         ..  20  feet  ..  6  feet  ..  ..     7  17     6 

6  ,,        ,,         . .         . .  24  feet  . .  6  feet  . .  ..976 

Special  Notice. — Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England.  Also  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  on  Orders 
of  40^.  and  upwards. 


PIT     LIGHTS     and     SILLS     for     BRICK 
WALLS    on    EARTH    BANKS. 


PIT  LIGHTS  AND  FRAMES, 
Complete  for  fixing  on  Brickwork,  made  in  two  sizes  ot  lights 
to  work  6  feet  by  4  feef  2  inches  thick,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet  2j^  inches  thick,  lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  British  sheet 
glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4%  inches  by  3  inches,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought-iron 
handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

CASH      PRICES. 

Carnage  paid  la  any  Railway  Station  in  E^tgland  and  Wales 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgo^v,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES.  /  .1  (/ 

With  2  lights,  0  feet  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  2  16  o 
With  3  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  bySfeet  wide  430 
With  4  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  5  10  o 
With  2  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         . .         . ,         . .         . .         . .    3  10  o 

With  3  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..         ,.  ..         ..         ..520 

With  4  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         . .         . .  . .         . .         . .  6  14  o 

Longer  lengths  at  cheaper  rates. 

PRICES       ON      APPLICATION. 

Breakage  seldom  occurs.     Should  any  glass  be  broken,  we  will 
send  sufficient  to  replace  it,  carriage  free. 


Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Bicilding, 
post-free,  24  sta7nps. 


PLANT  PRESERVER  LISTS.    MELON  FRAME  LISTS 
GREENHOUSE  LISTS,  POST  FREE. 

^^  Packing  to  he  charged,  and  half  allowed  if 
returned  carriage  paid. 


BOULTON    &    PAtTL, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS,    NORWICH. 
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THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   LANDED  ESTATES, 

By  DRAINAGE,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  the  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  AND  ENFRANCHISEMENT  COMPANY, 

{INCORPORATED      BY     SPECIAL      ACT      OF      PARLIAMENT) 

ADVANCES    MONEY- 

isl.— To  th«  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER  ESTATES,  for  the  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE,  IRRIGATION, 
ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  of  LANDED  PROPERTY,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2l.— To  the  Owners  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in  ENGLAND,  for  the  erection  or  completion  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUTBUILDINGS,  and  for  the  construction 
or  erection  of  RESERVOIRS,  and  other  Works  of  a  Permanent  Nature,  to  supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d.— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies,  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  RAILWAYS  and  NAVIGABLE  CANALS,  which  will 
beneficially  affect  their  Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their  GLEBE  LANDS,  by  DRAIN.\GE,  and  the  erection  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  ENFR.\NCHISEMENT  of  COPYHOLD  LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rentcharge  terminating  in  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

NO  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  LANDOWNER'S  TITLE  IS  NECESSARY. 
Forms  of  Application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Rawlicnce  &  Squarey,  22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  ol 
Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp  &  Co.,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  Gillespie  &  Paterson,  W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  as  below. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company,  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

I  M  P  O  R  TANT       TO       FAR  M  E  R  S . 

BY     ROYAL     APPOINTMENT 
TO    HER    MAJESTY,  ^^^^  "^^    ^^^    PRINCE    OF    WALES, 

By   Special   Warrant,   dated   December   27,    1S65.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^    Special    Warrant,    dated    February    10,    1866. 

Day,  Son,  &  Hewitt, 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  "ORIGINAL" 

STOCK-BREEDERS'     MEDICINE     CHESTS, 

FOR  ALL  DISORDERS    IN   HORSES,   CATTLE,   CALVES,   SHEEP,   AND   LAMBS, 
No.    1    CHEST,    £6    6    0.  (CARRIAGE  paid.)  No.    2    CHEST,    £2    16    6. 

HOBSEKEEFEB'S    CHEST,    No.    4,    £2    17    6. 
ESTABLISHED    i  S  3  4.  PRIZE    MEDALS    AWARDED. 

D  A  Y ,     S^oItT  "&~Ii  E  W  ITT, 

22,    DORSET    STREET,    BAKER    STREET,    LONDON,    W.,    and   WANTAGE,    BERKS. 

JAMES    GIBBS  &  COMPANY, 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    GF 

GIBBS'     PURE     FEEDING.  CAKE, 

THE    BEST    AND     CHEAPEST    CATTLE    FOOD. 

"  A  well-made,  fresh,  wholesome   Feeding  Cake,  possessing  high  "  Rich  in  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  principles  of   the  best 


fattening  qualities." — Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

"A  valuable  Feeding  Cake— palatable  and  readily  digestible.     Can 
confidently  recommend  it  to  the  stock  feeder." — Dr.  Charles  Cameron. 


quality."— Professor  Sibson. 

"Excellent  quality  of  compound  or  mixed  Feeding  Cake."— Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam. 


FULL    PARTICULARS    ON    APPLICATION. 

HEAD    OFFICES:     16,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Branch  Offices  :     BRISTOL  and  PLYMOUTH.  Mills  :     LIMEHOUSE,  LONDON. 

THIRTEEN     INTERNATIONAL    MEDALS    AWARDED    TO 

JAMES  GIBBS  &  COMPANY, 

soLii   manufacturers  of  the 

PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO, 

THE    CHEAPEST   AND    BEST    MANURE    IN    USE. 

also    manufacturers    of    the    HIGHEST    CLASS 

CHEMICAL       MANURES. 

The  Resulls  hxvz  givm   Universal  Satisfaction,  and  Prove  the  Manures  to  be  the  Cheapest  yet  Sold. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    OBTAINED    ON    APPLICATION, 

HEAD    OFFICES:     16,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Branch  Offices  ;    BRISTOL  and  PLYMOUTH.  Works  :    VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  and  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH. 
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Sole  Medallists  for  the  Best  Hot-Water 
Apparatus  at  the  tTnited  States  Centennial 
International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


Royal 
Letters  Patent 


By 

Her  Majesty's 

V^RIGHT'S 

ENQLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT- WATER  BOILERS. 


GUARANTEED 

T/ie  most  Powerful,  the  most  Rapid,  the  most 

Economical,  the  Simplest,  and  the 

Cheapest  in  the  World, 


"  The  '  Boiler  of  tlie  Future.'    I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Tivecd  Vineyards. 


From  tlie  "  Gardener,"  July,  1877. 

"WRIGHT'S   PATENT 

ENDLESS  FLAME-IMPACT  BOILERS. 

"The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  existence  of  these  boilers, 
or  of  their  inventor,  was  a  pamphlet  I  received  through  the 
post.  Its  perusal  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Wright  had  a  sounder 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  heating  water  than  any 
author  I  had  ever  perused.  I  also  Hked  the  conslruction  of  his 
boiler  better  than  any  I  had  previously  met  with.  Mr.  Lewin, 
gardener,  DrumpelHer,  was  represented  as  having  fixed  one  of 
these  boilers,  and  as  bearing  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  and 
as  I  knew  Mr.  Lewin  to  be  not  only  a  good  gardener,  but  a 
shrewd,  clever  man,  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  boiler  must  be  of 
the  excellence  which  my  own  knowledge  of  such  matters  led  me 
to  conclude  it  was  from  Its  construction. 

V  Having  occasion  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
last  February,  I  went  to  Airdrie  and  called  on  Mr.  Wright, 
who  took  me  to  the  foundry  in  Glasgow  where  the  boilers  are 
manufactured.  There  he  put  one  together  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  closer  examination  of  it  only  strengthened  my  preference 
for  it  over  all  boilers  I  had  previously  seen,  I  ordered  a  4-C 
boiler,  which  I  have  fixed  to  heat  2600  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  in  two 
early  vineries.  One,  a  Muscat-house,  200  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  is  built  and  planted,  the  other  will  not  be  built  till 
autumn  ;  so  that  at  present  the  boiler  is  only  heating  1300  feet 
of  pipe,  which  it  does  with  a  very  small  fire  and  the  damper 
nearly  close  in,  burning  little  more  than  half  the  coal  used  in 
any  other  boiler  I  have  —and  I  have  some  of  the  most  approved, 
both  of  my  own  and  other  people's  designs. 

"  The  result  of  the  trial  I  have  had  of  Wright's  boiler  is.  that 
I  have  ordered  four  more,  and  will  pull  out  all  my  other  boilers 
as  opportunity  occurs,  and  replace  them  by  his,  with  a  view 
both  of  saving  and  efiiciency, 

"  No  doubt  many  will  ask  wherein  consists  the  cause  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  boiler  over  others  ?  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  when  fresh  coal  is  added  to  the  fire  of  any 
other  boiler  known  to  the  writer,  the  first  process  that  goes  on 
is  the  distillation  of  the  gas  from  the  new  coal,  and  its  rapid 
discharge,  in  advance  of  the  llame,  up  the  chimney  and 
uuconsumed.  This  is  not  only  a  great  evil  in  itself,  but  to 
effect  it  the  heat  is  extracted  from  the  ^re  that  was  in  the 
furnace  when  the  fresh  coal  was  added,  and  little  or  no  benefit 
is  got  from  the  fire  till  the  gas  is  up  the  chimney  and  the 
destruction  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  has  begun, 

"  Many  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  this  loss  ; 
and  no  doubt  careful  stoking  can  do  much  in  the  case  of  large 
boilers  for  generating  steam,  where  there  is  a  long  fire,  and 
where  the  fresh  coal  is  always  added  to  the  front  of  the  fire, 
compelling  the  gas  to  pass  over  the  red  fire  and  get  ignited  : 
but  ui  the  case  of  boilers  used  for  heating  hothouses,  this  is  not 
practicable,  and  especially  with  ever-changing  stokers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  think  if  they  throw  a  given  quantity  of  coal  on  the  fire 
no  further  care  is  needed.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Wright's  boilers, 
distillation  of  gas  takes'place  as  in  others,  but  it  has  no  possible 
chance  of  escape  unconsumed — for  gas  and  flame  are  compelled 
to  meet  face  to  face,  over  and  over  again,  ere  they  leave  the 
boiler  ;  consequently  all  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  the  heat  from 
it  made  to  impinge  directly  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  boiler  on  its  way  upwards.  Here  lies  the  great 
secret  of  this  boiler's  power. 

"What  also  adds  not  a  little  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
boiler  is  the  method  adopted  for  supplying  a  hot-blast,  by 
passing  air  from  the  front  of  the  cast-iron  stand  on  which  the 
boiler  is  placed  through  an  intricate  passage,  till  it  is  discharged 
at  the  back  of  the  ash-pit  under  the  bars.  This  leads  to  the 
most  perfect  combustion  of  the  commonest  dross-coal.  There 
is  also  an  arrangement  by  which  a  hot-blast  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  through  the  furnace  door.  Then  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  air  entering  the  furnace  all  round,  where  the  first 
section  is  laid  on  the  heater-jacket  of  the  boiler  ;  this  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  fire  as  the  well-known  Argand  burner  has  on 
the  lamp,  giving  a  clear  fierce  flame.  Thess  boilers  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  simple  castings,  jointed  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  rings,  which  allow  them  to  expand  and  contract  ;  there- 
fore they  are  sure  to  be  the  safest  of  Isoilers. 

"  Wm.  Thomson. 

"Tweed  Vineyard,  June  14,  1877." 


"  I  think  yours  the  most  perfect  'Heat  Trap  '  yet  invented. 
—David  Thomson,  i?7-7««/rt7inV  Garde?is." 


WM.    WRIGHT   &  CO., 

HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS, 

AIKDBIS);    near    aLASaOW,     If.B. 


NETTING    for     FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight,  Birds,  &c.,  2  yards  wide,  ^d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20J. ; 
4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  205. 

NEWTANNED  NETTING.suited  foranyof  theabovepur- 
poses,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6rf.per  yard;  4  yards 
wide,  IS.  per  yard  ;  J^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  td.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  -js.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7.  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge. 


For  details  and  particulars  as  to  the  various  sizes  made,  and 

? rices,  please  see  our  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Our  BoiLaRs  and 
[eating,"  which  will  be  handed  to  all  applicants,  post-free. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  TMrty  Different  BoUerS  of 
all  powers,  sizes,  and  heights,  and  can  vary  these  to  suit  any 
particular  situation  or  requirement. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR   FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  WilHam  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Catalogues /ree  on  applicatinri, 

HE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 

SHADING.—"  Lasting  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or   cold,  keeping  a  fi-\ed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle  : 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton; 
the  late  A.  F,  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         . .  , .         . .      ij.  lorf. 

3  yards  wide         , .         . .         . .     3J.  od. 

4  yards  wide  35.  io<r'. 

"FRIGI  DOMO  '  NETTING,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsnten,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

*,»  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,  CANVAS,    &c.,   for    Shading,    Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street.  Manchester. 

^Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
?3/^       (limited)  >J* 


vNAYLOR    STREET^ 
la  in  use  over  many  thousand  miles, 

And  has  been  awarded  the  Medals  and  highest  Conunendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

POWERFUL  WINDING  STRAINING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  INTERMEDIATE  IRON  POSTS, 

STRONG  and  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS, 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron  Fencing  known  for 

agricultural  and  general  purposes. 


Conti 

nuous  Bar  Iron  Fencing, 
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With  bars  secured  by  F.  iM.  S:  Co.'s  Patent  Self-locking  Joints, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  uprights  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE   and    FIELD    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designed  for  the  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET  AND    GARDEN    GATES, 
In  Great  Variety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Kalling,  Tree  Guards, 
FRUIT  ESPALIERS,  WALL   FRUIT  TRAINERS,  (to. 
l^'  Illustrated  and  Described  in   F.  M.  &•   Co.'s 
New  Catalogue,  sent  on  application. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS, 

With  fittings  comDlete,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  erected 

by  a  careful  mechanic. 


THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM, 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  So  yds,  100  yds 
s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d,      s.    d.       s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         M       I     3      I  10      2    s      3    o      3     7 
Illustrated  Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  2ar.  and  upwards. 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


LONDON    BRANCH: 


1,  DELAHAY  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


J.   J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
zSs    and    362,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON,     W. 

MR.  M  E  C  H  rs  ADDRESS 
to  his  OLD  FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 
the  PUBLIC  :  — 
"  As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  that  I  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  formerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  !  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  razor  and  razor-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  and  we  have  dressing- 
bags  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  in  peace,  except  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and.  I  may  safely 
say,  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press  ?  and  how  much 
less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel  ?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  lb  loaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  2.S.  6d.  to  6d.  or  less  per  yard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6d.  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  id. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  :  fifty  years  ago.  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  axiom  that  what  I  sold  should  be  good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personally  invented,  can  testify  to  this  ;  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  '  E.x- 
changed  if  not  approved.'  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  in 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  of  dispatch  boxes  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  '  gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
remain,  and  '  sporting  knives  '  form  one  of  our  special  depart- 
ments. I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  quality  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  my  customers  should 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wares  with  those  of  other 
dependable  establishments,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assistants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  my  service,  and  long  ago  learned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  are  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold,  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  forwarded 
post-free  on  application." 

112,  Regent  Street,  W.,  opposite  Vigo  Street. — 1877. 

HOT-WATER     APPARATUS 


GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATOEIBS,    &c., 

ERECTED     WITH     DESPATCH    AND    AT 
MODERATE     CHARGES. 


Plans  prepared  and  Estimates  furnished  free 
of  charge. 

Cowan  Patents  Company,  Limited, 

HOT-WATER   ENGINEERS, 
81,    BAKSSIDS,    l40KX)0ir,    S.£. 


September  15,  1877.] 
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THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  CO 

OLD    BARGE    "WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  ConneotionB,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


I 
I 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices, 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardeners^  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1S72). 


WITLEY  COURr  ■  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

PATENT  "E.\CELSIOR"  BOILER  (rS7r). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

P.-^TENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence, 


Trade 


Mark, 


Branded  on  every  Casting. 


Macfarlaiie's  Castings, 

Ai'chitectural,  Artistic,  and  Sanitary, 

Conservatories;  Winter  Gardens;  Arbours;  Pavilions;  Garden  Sci-eens; 
Garden  Entrances;  Randstands;  Verandahs;  Covered  Ways;  Boathouses; 
Railiugs;  Balconies;  &c.  Plain  .and  Orn.imental  Castings  of  every  descrip- 
tiou  for  Parks,  Gardens,  Pleasnre  Grounds,  Esplanades,  &c. 


POR    HOME    S    EXPORT. 


iUustmkd  CATALOGUE  wUh  Price  List  and  Estimates  for  special  Designs 
on  application. 

WALTER  MACFARLANE  &  CO.,  GLASGOW. 


WORTHINGTON       SMITH'S 


mm%. 


IN     SQ.LUT1QN. 

A  Powerful  Fertiliser .^ 
An  Unfailing  Insecticide  &^  Disease  Preventive, 


SUITABLE    FOK 


All  Soils,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
and  Grasses. 


All  PLANTS  are  at  once  greatly  benefited 
bySALUS  IN  SOLUTION. 

All  PARASITES  sink  under  SALUS  IN 
SOLUTION. 

Can  be  used  through  the  Syringe,  Vaporiser,  or  Water- 
ing Pot. 
Directioitsfor  use  ivill  he  scni  witk  each  parcel,  or  may  he  had 
gratis  and  post-free. 


A  14  lb.  box  of  SALUS  is  sufficient  for  loo  gals,  of  water. 
A  7  lb.  box  of  SALUS  is  sufficient  for  50  gals,  of  water. 
A  Sample  Packet  of  SALUS  is  sufticient  for  5  gallons  of 
water. 


14  lb.  for  14a. ;  7  lb.  for  7s. ;  Sample  by  post  for  Is  Id. 


SALUS  is  sold  as  an  excessively  fine  fioivJer,  and  can. 
be  nsed  in  a  dry  state  if  desired. 

"  I  feel  it  a  public  duty,  as  well  as  a  personal  pleasure  of  the 
highest  kind,  to  be  able  to  record  this  fact,  and  lieartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Smith  on  the  success  of  his  SALUS  in  eradicating 
the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Disease. 

"  The  whole  of  our  plants,  old  and  young,  soon  got  infested 
with  the  disease, —  they  are  now  in  robust  health,  without  speck 
or  spot,  and  are  swelling  off  and  ripening  line  crops. 

"  The  early  Melons,  badly  affected  at  one  time,  are  now 
carrying  an  enormous  load  of  fine  fruit — about  a  hundred  in  a 
small  house — so  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  powers  of 
SALUS  and  grateful  to  its  discoverer. 

*•  Melons  treated  with  SALUS  took  the  First  Prize  at  the 
/cte  of  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society. 

"  Our  POTATOS  were  all  dressed  with  SALUS— for  the 
last  six  weeks  their  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  There  is 
an  immense  crop  of  tubers,  all  sound,  in  these  gardens,"  D.  T. 
Fish. 

"  Potatos  are  in  very  good  condition.  Some  little  disease 
haj  shown  itself  in  the  haulm,  but  we  have  not  found  it  com- 
municated much  to  the  tubers.  I  have  planted  all  my  crop  with 
SALUS."  William  Ward,  Stoke  Edith,  Here/ord. 


ORDERS     FOR     SALUS 

CAN    Bl£   EENT    DIRECT   TO 

Mr.  WOKXHINGTON    SMITH, 

IS,     MILDM.W    GROVE,     LONDON,     N. 
Or  his  Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain, 

J.  C.  WHEELER  k  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS,    GLOTJCESTEK, 
and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

A  Microscopic  Preparation  of  tkeactual  Reslinc^-sporeso/ 
the  Potato  Fttngtts  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  2j. 


nm£l&(F 

Jems. 


)<?SIllONWOIiKS 

Qielmjlord. 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
ckides  fixing,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horlicultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  siiecimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hol-w.iter  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  Mansion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans  frtt. 
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Metallic  Hotiiouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty- 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  i 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5^.  each, 
fl^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

Greenhouses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  Horticul- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  BridRe,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  43  ieet  long,  13  feet  wide,  £^0  ;  21  feet  by  12  feet,  ^^28 ; 
I2j^  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron, 

JOHN  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  )  j-m,,,  fin 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      )■,„  i^,S,n 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventiUtion,  )  "  *•"'""■ 

HORTICULTURAL    BU  ILDER  and  TI  M  BER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle, 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


'J^~^iii^i^i^ 


SrCTlON  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illusirations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  In   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.— All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  ^lass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     HORTICULTURAL 
and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wire  Worker,  Weaver, 
&c.,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeih  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers,  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  In  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK  in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences  from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

Silver  Medal.  1874. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER.— 
First-class  Certificate,  1867;  Highly  Commended,  1873; 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


*'  This  Boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat 
from  the  iv!&" —Gardeners'  Magazine,  p.  2^4. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  burn  any  kind  of 

fuel, is  the  Terminal  Saddle." — J  ournal  of  Horticulture,  p.  327. 

"  For  moderate  cost  and  real  efficiency  the  Terminal  Saddle 

is  one  of  the  very  best  " — The  Garden,  p.  95. 

Prospectus  post  free. 

T.  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester, 


"ONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE 

SADDLE  BOILER. 


L" 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  doabout  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe, 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feel. 

£   I.    d. 

20  in. 

18    „ 

iS  „ 

300 

700 

zo  „ 

iS   „ 

24   ,. 

400 

Soo 

20   ,, 

18   „ 

30  .. 

soo 

9     0     o 

=4  ,. 

24  .1 

24  .. 

700 

12     0     0 

24   » 

24   » 

3»   .. 

350 

14     0     0 

24   ,> 

24    .. 

3f  " 

1,000 

t6     0     0 

24   .. 

24      M 

48  „ 

1,400 

20     0     0 

28    „ 

28    „ 

60  .. 

1,800 

25     0     0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  BaUutvt  Hill,  S.lf^., 
May  29,  1873. 
"Having  ^ven  your  Patent 'Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT- WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

CRITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron  Box  fitted   up  water-tight,      b.  Pipe    or  Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler.       c,  d,  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot- 
Water.      E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning   Water  to   Boiler.       H,  i,  J,  K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  different  deerees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation   of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be   fitted   with   as   many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  forcing   houses  where   top  and  bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for  working,  without  regard   to    the  position  of 
the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot- Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and   Plans   furnished  for  Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.     Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 

GROSVENOR  WORKS,   CHELTENHAM. 


STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  TestimoniaL 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"  Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  Gentlemhti, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 

"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  AND  SONS." 

For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 

HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.    &c.,    &c., 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
tS^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,    Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations 


ROSSERvRUSSEll. 


Horticultural  rMpilk|rrDCVENTiLRTiNC'«-. 
...Warming    lIN.uIINLlIAO  Sanitary,. 


/^IjCHITECTm^^  /^PPL1ED  TO  CONgE  WTOljIE^ 


HB/\TIWG  Ar'P^R>\TU^  OF  EVEi^Y  DE^fffjlPflOH. 

By  Hot  water,  Steam  or  Warmed  Am 

See      ILbDSTBATED  CATALOGUE    POSTFRIE 
DESIGTfS  1^ -GSTIMATes    OH  APPBICHTTON, 


Offices  tl- Showrooms. 46  Charinc!  Gross, 
WORKS     ^UEEN$  Wharf  Hamwiersmith. 


TEBB'S  UNIVERSAL  FTJMIGATOR. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ferneries,  Frames,  Poultry  Houses, 
Infirmaries,  Ships,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  En- 
tirely supersedes  the  use  of  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Price  3^. ,  large  size  4^.  td.  each, 

facking  extra.     Wholesale  and  Retail  of 
LANAGAN  and  SON.  Seedsmen,  98, 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  Wholesale 

^ of  CORRY  AND  SOPER,  Shad  Thames, 

BEKisTERED  JIJLYJ1.I8T;     London,  S.E. 

For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  .SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  I^nworks,  Dudley. 


SILVER    MEDAL  .<>/ 

AWARDED  AT  ^^^ 

Bimiingliam  Meetinp,     *  VV^ 
jf]   Koyal  Agricultural 


& 


# 


1876. 
HIGHEST  HONOR 

AT  THE 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
FMladelphia. 


Specially  adapted  for   Pamping  in 
Genttemene'    Honaea     and    GroondB. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWARD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,   WHIIEOKOSS    STREET,   LONDON. 


September  15,  1877.] 
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PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


ARCHANGEL,     Ik/IA-rQ 
PACKING  IVIA  I   O 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamboo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  Ss^c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON. 

KUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg.  6oj.  to  loor.  per  too  : 
superior  close-wove.  401..  sor.  and  sss.  per  100  :  Packing  Mats 
at  lof..  3oy.,  and  35^.  per  100  :  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street, 
London.  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  —  ANDERSON'S  TAGANROO  MATS  are 
the  chcipest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat.  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T  ANDERSON,  149.  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C.  

To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Garden  House 

BUILDERS,  &c 

BAMBOO  CANES,  East  Indian  and  Japan; 
MANILL-A  and  RATTAN  CANES,  in  various  lengths, 
sound  ;  also  VIRGIN  CORKWOOD  BARK,  on  Sale  at 
P.  B.  HARKINS,  Timber  Y.ird,  32.  Dutton  Street,  Liverpool. 


THE      EUREKA     POST      B  O  X.— 
Specially  adapted  for  the  postal  transit  of  Fruit.  Plants, 
Flowers,   &c.      Price  4J.  6rf.    per  dozen.      Sample  Box,  with 
Grapes  or  Strawberry  Plants  enclosed,  post-free,  is. 
W.  LOVEL.  Weaverthorpe,  York. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW   GLASS. 

—A  large  variety  of  sizes,  is-oz.,  125.  6(/.  ;  ai-oz., 
iCs.  6ii.  per  loo  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up— 
15-0Z.  4tns,  36^.;  3ds,  465.  per  300  feet; — 2i-oz,  4ths,  36^.; 
3ds.,  46f.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER.  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London.  N. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Under  tne  Patronage  of  tlie  Queen. 

J      SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raishd 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazhie  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory.  Stratford- on- Avon. 


Every  Saturday,  price  4//.,  by  Post,  ^hd, 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTIST.S, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 

Edited  by  Dr.  DORAN,  F.S.A. 

"  When  found,  m.ike  a  note  of."— Captain  Cuttle. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  : — 

ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  Communications  and  inedited  Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBI.IOGR.APHY,  more  especially  of  English  .Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  .Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBI.\L  S.\YINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENE.-\LOGY  and  HER.'^LDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

Arts.  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography.  &c. 


NOTICE.— The  FOURTH  SERIES  is  now  complete,  in  Twelve  Volumes.  A  New  Series,  the  FIFTH, 
commenced  with  SATURDAY,  January  3,  1874.  As  many  of  the  Numbers  are  scarce,  subscribers  desirous  of 
completing  their  Sets  should  order  at  once  the  Numbers  required. 


F 


Published  by  JOHN  FRANCIS,  at  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

And  may  be  had  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly   Volume  complete  in  itself,  ivHh   Title-page  and  Index, 

The  Athen^uM: 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,   AND    THE 
FINE    ARTS,    MUSIC   AND    THE    DRAMA, 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 


Is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however   distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 


Suh^criplion  for  Twelve  Months,  13J. ;  Six  Months,  6r.  6*/. 
OFFICE  lor  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  .STRAND,  LONDON. 


Bosber's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


■IHE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
1  plainer  sorts  are  specially  ju^m^yi .^.^jcgge&B^ 
'suited  for  KITCHEN  "Ss-jik^^^"' 
GARDENS,  as  they  ^^^-^ 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
ce  put  down,  incure  no 
fnriher  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown "  Edgings,  coDsequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASEy,  FOUNTAINS,  &c..  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Elackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsiand  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL~"PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors.  Balconies,  &c.. 
from  3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baihs.  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.   Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO..  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      R  S"  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain    as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N,  B. — Orders  promptiy  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

g,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-iiL,  20-in,  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz,  and  21-oz. 


Wood  ENrGBAViWQ; 


°  W0^ttItfQT0^''Q.^MITH . 
^        I5.M1LDMAY  Qi^ov'e. 


Lo^rDo^J■.rf., 


^  Pmotogiiapry^ 

■k  Tov/W  orCoun'try  *  . 


,'#;f?^-:^;^^-:^c.?"-:::::.LoriDo>r.N!< 


oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necesflary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  clieaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  cjnstantly  increasing  sale.  It 
m.^y  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u-J^-d  cold.  It  is  used  m  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobilityand  Gentry, from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  xs,  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Tksti.monial  khceivhd  Mav  3.  1S77. 

'•T/ie  Ryleys.  Alderty  Edge,  Mnn<:/u-stcr.~Mes<.rs.  Hill  & 
Smith, — Sirs. — For  some  30  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I  consider  it  the  best  thing  kntnvnfor  the  prestrvation  of  all 
outdoor  work,  either  ivood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted, 
— Vours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowr.  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH.  Uncrley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  :  and  118.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  he  obtained 

CAl/TiOiV.~\<i  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitation'^  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  i'i  legibly  nurkcd  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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THE  GAKDEUEKS'  CHEONICLE. 
SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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AND   SIXl'ENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  sat  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30^. 

Page  ;^9    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column       350 

GAaDENERS,   AND   OTHERS,  WANTING    PLACES, 

26  words  i.r.  bd.,  and  (id,  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST     BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages.  5^.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  ilie  current  -week  must  reitch  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  £\  35.   lad.  ;  6  Months, 

xis.  lid.  :  ^  Months.  6s. 

Foreign  :  26.?.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  slating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandCounties 
Herald  Office,  Kirmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  .•— 
INTERCOLONFAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  ."ind  the   FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Origin.aI  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  bv  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  h.is  a  wide  circulation 
tliroilghout  the  Australijtn  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  pe-r  Annum. 

Sincfle  Copies,  i,d.  \  Stamped,  51/. 

Publishing  OfHce— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which    must   be   paid    in    advance,    for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....   Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  .Algar,  S,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.     Bride 
Street.  Fleet  Street,  EC. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     . .    Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  E.'cchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(Bv  a/'/'omtatetti  to  tfte  Royal  Horticultural  Society. } 

To      HORTICULTURAL      IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.    List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59>  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


The  best  MONDAY  Agricultural  Journal. 
The  only  Illustrated  Agricultural  Journal. 


AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE 

(ESTABLISHED     1844), 

fOR  LANDOWNERS  &  TENANT  FARMERS. 

Every  Monday,  price  4d. ;  post  free,  41d. 


The  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  gives 
full  Market  Reports,  both  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
vincial ;  accurate  Accounts  of  Prices  and  Sales, 
Proceedings  of  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers 
Clubs,  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  —  their 
Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions  are 
Reported  fully,  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  of  the  ESTATE 
or  FARM  receives  attention — Land  A.gency, 
Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings, 
Roads,  Fences,  Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants, 
and  Implements  of  the  Farm — Drainage,  Till- 
age, and  Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

The  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  of 
the  paper  is  under  Professional  Editorship, 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY 
YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the  GARDEN  of 
the  Farm  are  also  under  separate  Professional 
direction. 

REVIEWS  are  published  of  all  Books  claim- 
ing a  place  in  the  Library  of  the  Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  Noteworthy  Estates,  Farms, 
Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories,  are  given  from 
week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  Students  of  the  several  sciences 
in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  interested  — 
BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL  HISTORY— 
are  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  AGRI- 
CULTUBAL  IMPLEMENT  manufacture. 
Improvements  in  Machines  are  reported — New 
Inventions  made  known — Patents  discussed — 
and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  Country 
described.  Engravings,  always  necessary  in 
such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  are  given 
without  stint. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  ILLTJSIKA- 
TIONS. 

Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds, 
varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c. ;  and  Animals 
— Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  ; 
also  Poultry,  Insects,  General  Natural  History; 
and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cot- 
tages ;  Photographs  illustrative  of  Country  Life 
and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  : 
— all  these  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver. 

Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Note-worthy 
Agriculttirists  are  also  occasionally  given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,   PAYABLE  IN   ADVANCE. 
Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Ttvelve  Months,  193.  6d.  ; 

Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;   Three  Months,  5s. 

P.0.0.    to  he  made  iiayahU  at  the  ICino   Street  Post 

Office,    W.C.  to  A.  K.  Bruce. 


Publishing   Office   and   Office   for  Advertisements, 

7,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND, 

LONDON,  -W.C. 


T 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST. 
Monthly,  Price  i.s.  Commenced  in  1848. 
The  September  number  contains  fine  Coloured  Plates  of  the 
beautiful  new  Regal  Pelargonium,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  of 
the  Tanglerine  Orange,  as  cultivated  by  Mr.  Rivers.  It  also 
contains  Mr.  Barlow''s  Notes  on  the  Best  Varieties  of  Tulips : 
Lomaria  Dalgairnsia;,  Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  and  Abutilon 
rosieflorum,  wiih  Illustrations,  with  a  variety  of  other  inte- 
resting Horticultural  Information. 

London  :  KENT  and  CO.,  23,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE,  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  i86s  by  F. 
BuKVENicH,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Va« 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  lof.  per  annum, 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Tkamas  Rivers.  3s.  Sd., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  And  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Aliard, 
E.  Andr^,  C.  Ealtet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterfihem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  C.  Koch.  I.  Kick.-;,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin.  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siranx.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hutle,  J. 
Van  Volxeni,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings, 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lof.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium, 

Post-oflice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PVNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

HE       CULTIVATOR.— 

A  Ponusruese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 

every  de.-^cription  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  ^d.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent   Di--icount  lor  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  In  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  CulUz-aior,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

To     BE     SOLD,     the     "GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE,"  complete,  from  the  commencement  in 
1841  to  iMarch  31  in  the  present  year. 

B.  FOSTER,  London  Road,  Stroud. 

Frizes  for  Rifle  Stiootlng,  Racing.  Coursing,  Regattas, 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS,  &c. 

A    PAMPHLET    ILLUSTRATED  with  300 

rX.  ENGRAVINGS  of  Silver  Plate,  Plated  Ware,  Watches, 
Clocks  and  Jewelleiy,  may  be  had  gratis  and  post-free  on 
application  to 

i;OLDSMITH'S  ALLIANCE  (Limited),  late  A,  E.  Savory 
&  Sons,  II  and  12,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

1^-  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  than. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say,  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  r^jquired. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN.  Messrs.  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors.  20,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  who 
thoroughly  understands  every  brancli  of  Forcing,  and 
Orchard-house  and  Greenhouse  Management.  Character  must 
bear  the  strictest  enquiry  as  to  sobriety,  honesty,  and  capa- 
bility.— Address,  stating  full  particulars  as  to  age,  family, 
wages,  &c..  MAJOR  HARE,  Docking  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 

WANTED,  a  SINGLE-HANDED    GAR- 
DENER; a  good   Cricketer  preferred.— W.    B,   G., 
Carter  &  Co.,  Printers  and  Stationers.  Rlckmansworih,  Herts, 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  married 
man,  without  family  ;  age  from  35  to  45  ;  must  be 
thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch.  Wages,  24i". ,  with 
lodge.  A  second  Man  kept. — M. ,  Faulkner,  Waterloo  Station, 
London,  S.  E. 


WANTED,-  an  UNDER  GARDENER, 
v/ith  a  Wife  or  Mother  to  live  with  him,  rent  {?iie.  in 
the  lodge,  and  attend  to  ihe  Gate;  he  must  be  able  to  take 
Charge  of  a  Cow. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  number  and  a^e  of 
children,  if  any  length  of  character,  age.  and  wages  required, 
to  Mr.  MORRIS,  Grove  House.  South  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  OUTDOOR 
NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN.  Liberal 
wages  to  a  competent  Man.— R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon 
Nurseries.  Bowdon,  Manchester, 

Propagator  of  Roses,  Khododendrons.  &c. 

PAUL  AND  SON  want  a  clever,  experienced 
Man,  as  Propagator  (Indoors)  of  Roses,  General  Hardy 
Stuff,  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Efficient  help  and  every  en- 
couragement given  to  a  really  painstaking  Man. — Apply,  by 
letter,  to  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 

WANTED,    a    young    Man,    as     SOFT- 
WOODED    PROPAGATOR   and    GROWER.-E. 
COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 
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MR.  G.  WHEELER  is  in  WANT  of  a 
respectable  Youn;;  MAN.  to  Take  Charge  of  a  Collection 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Conser\-ator>'.  and  to 
Work  in  the  Flower  Garden  occasionally.  Wages,  azy.  per 
week.— St.  John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 

Pa  qJt  gj> 

WANTED,  an  experienced  PACKER  of 
General  Nursery  Stock.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting, 
Stalin?  wages,  references,  and  where  last  employed,  to  CRAN- 
STOI^  AND  CO.,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

ANTED,     a      CORRESPONDING 

CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER  :  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Nursery  Business,  and  competent  to  take 
the  Entire  Coriespondence,  and  occasionaliy  to  Travel.  Un- 
exceptionable references  required.  —  Apply,  staling  salary 
required.  &a,  to  CRANSTON  AND  CO.,  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford. 

Sfifld.  'Prflidfi 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY, a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  smart  COUNTER-HAND  ;  one  who  has 
been  regularly  trained  to  the  business  in  a  large,  well-regulated 
establishment.  —  Address,  stating  age,  references,  salary 
expected,  and  when  present  engagement  expires,  M.  M., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN, 
and  also  to  Assist  at  the  Books  ;  a  good  Penman,  quick 
at  Accounts,  indispensable. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  with 
references,  lo  JOHN  SHAW  and  CO:,  Seed  Merchants, 
Oxford  Street,  Manchester, 

WXnTED,  aTHIRD  SHOPMAN,  for  the 
Wholesale  Seed  Trade  in  a  London  House.— Reply, 
staling  experience,  age,  and  salary  required,  to  A,  E.,  Howcroft 
&  Waikins,  14.  Tavistock  Row.  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 

ANTED,    a     JUNIOR     SHOPMAN.— 

EDMONDSON     BROTHERS,    lo.    Dame    Street. 


w 


WANT     PLACES. 

Head  Gardenera. 

JOHN  LAI NG  AND  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  irrst-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rale  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E. 

G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement, 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such, — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London.  W. 


E. 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  ihat  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  ple.-ised 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  Sted  Establishment,  Hull. 

GARD"eNER'(Head).— Age  36,  married, 
two  children  ;  thorough  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  years*  character.  Please 
state  particulars,— T.  WOOD.  Anstey  Manor,  Alton,  Hants. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Can  be  highly  recommended. — C,  B.,  52,  Moffat  Road, 
Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three 
are  kept. — Age  36.  single  ;  understands  Vin^s,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  Good  refe- 
rence. Please  state  wages. — J.  B.  T.,  West  Street,  Great 
Mar  low,  Bucks. 

ARDENER    (HEAD).— Age    32,    married, 

two  children  ;  thorouehly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Three  and  a  half  years'  good  character.  Please 
state  particulars. — W.  G.  H.,  Filsham  Cottage.  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  Sussex. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Single  ;  many  years' 

experience  in  ihe  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  FruitSi 
Flowers.  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Known  to  some  of 
the  leading  Nurserymen  in  London.  Good  leferences. — B.  B., 
Mr,  McLaren.  News  Agenl,  Hammersmith,  W. 

ARDENER    (Head).-  Age   32,    married  ; 

has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Pines,  Grapes.  Peaches, 
Cucumbers.  Melons,  S:c.  ;  is  a  good  Plant  Grower.  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardener.  Five  years'  good  character  from  last 
employer. —  \V.  P.,  13,  Uiiion  place,  St.  Leonard's  Road, 
Weymouth. 

GARDENER  (Head,  in  a  small  place, 
or  FOREMAN  in  a  large  establishment).— Age  24  ;  has 
had  eight  years'  practical  experience,  three  as  Foreman  in  the 
hou'ies.  Can  be  highly  recommended  for  abilities  and  [;ener.Tl 
character. -T.  COVSH,  Jun.,  E.  Wood,  Esq. ,  Newbold  Revel, 
Rugby. 

f:iARDENER    (HEAD).-Age    39,   married  ; 

\-^  thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Pines.  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  .ind  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Nine  years*  good  character  from  lale  employer.  Nnieltcn 
years'  experience  in  large  establi-shments.  No  single-handed 
place  accepted.— T.  STEVENS,  u,  Warren  Road,  Reigate. 
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GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  30.  married  ;  Scotch  ;  fourteen  years' 
e.xperience ;  understands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and 
could  take  the  Management  of  a  small  Estate.  Open  for 
engagement  about  the  beginning  of  November  ne,\t.  First-class 
references.— T.  McK.,  The  Gardens,  Ayton,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
Perthshire.  N.B. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  27,  single  ;  ten  vears'  experience, 
— W.  A,  KIDD,  34.  Bishops  Road,  North  Brixton,  S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).- Single  ; 

twenty  ye.irs'  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — 
A.  B.,  48,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  Johns  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27, 
single  :  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  all  iti  branches.  Good  character  and  testimonials. — H. 
DOBEIE,  The  Gardens,  Cranfield  Court,  Newport  Pagnell, 
Bucks. 

ri  ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Middle- 

V^  aged  ;  could  Superintend  a  small  Farm  as  well.  Wife 
a  first-class  Laundress  or  Dairywoman.  or  could  take  Charge  of 
a  Gentleman's  House.  Good  testimonials. — GARDENER, 
19,  Kemp  Place,  Glen  Ogle  Road,  Edinburgh. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 

married,  one  child  ;  thoroughly  understands  Forcing  of 
Fruits.  Flowers,  and  the  General  Routine  of  Gardening,  No 
objection  to  Land  and  Stock. — A.  B  ,  2.  Sarah  Cottage,  Hawk's 
Road,  Norbilon,  Kingston-on-Th.^mes.  Surrey. 

GARDENER^ (Head,  Working).— Age  26, 
married  ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  references. — A.  B.,  Post-office,  Barford, 
Warwick. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Workijig),  where  two 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  35,  married,  small  family ; 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Eleven  years'  good  character  from  present  place. — 
W.  B.,  Worlingworth,  Wickham  Market. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working;.— Age  29, 
married,  one  child  ;  has  had  much  practical  experience 
in  the  Cultivation  of  all  kmds  of  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  ; 
is  well  up  in  Modern  Flower  Gardening,  Dinner-table  Decora- 
tion, and  the  Laying-out  of  New  Grounds.  Total  abstainer. 
Can  be  well  recommended  for  honesty  and  capability,— P.  W., 
M.  Groundweil.  Scott  Hall  Cottage,  VVoodhouse  Carr,  Leeds. 

ARDENER     (Head),    and     B.'^ILIFF.— 

John  Kitlev,  Head  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant  for  tile  past'lwelve  years,  is  open  to  a  re-engagement. 
Highly  recommended. — Prospect  House,  Bath. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  25.  married  :  understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches.  Good  character. — H.  L.,  3,  Shire  Hall  Lane, 
Hendon,  N.W. 

GARDENER.  —  Understands    Kitchen 
Garden,  Flowers,  &c.,  also  the   Management  of  Land. 
Ten  years'  reference. — G.  A.  H,,  Post-office,  Leominster. 

GARDENER  (SINGLE-HANDED).— Age  21  ; 
understands  Stove   and   Greenhouse   Plants,  and  Flower 
Garden.   Good  character. — A.  E.,  12,  Portland  Street,  Brighton. 


C:j.ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
-*  a  lad  is  kept), — Age  27,  married,  no  family-  Unexcep- 
tion.-\ble  references.  —  THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Haybrow, 
Hackness,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  28, 
married,  one  Child  ;  fourteen  years'  e.vperience  ;  under- 
stands Vmes,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Greenhouses.  Fruit.  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardens,  Good  character.  —  GARDENER, 
Screniby  Hall.  SpiUby,  Lincolnshire, 

C ^ARDENER  (Under).— Age  2 r  ;  six  years' 
*      experience,  and  three  years'  good  character  from  last 
place.— J.  B. ,  Moor  Street,  Kidlington. 

GA R D ENER^(Un13Er).  —  Age    21.     No 
objection  to  Cows  or  Poultry. — J,  T.,  Greenford  Lodge, 
near  Southall,  Middlesex, 

GARDENER  (Under),  under  a  Foreman 
preferred. — Age  iS  ;  understands  Forcing  Fruit,  choice 
Vegetables.  Plants,  &c.  Can  be  well  recommended. — The 
GARDENER,  Aston-on-Trent,  Derby. 

GARDENER  (Under),  under  a  Foreman, 
where  he  will  be  able  to  improve. — Age  ao.  Twelve 
months'  good  character  from  present  situation. — T.  B.,  Rend- 
comb  Gardens,  Cirencester, 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Establishment,  in  the  Houses  preferred.  —  Age  23. 
Please  state  wages.— J.  SWINSON,  Stanton  Garden,  i3ake- 
well,  Deibyshire 

GARDENER  (Under),  age  17.— A  Lady 
wishes  to  recommend  a  young  Man  as  above,  who  wi'  hes 
to  improve  his  know  edye  of  Gaidening  ;  he  is  trustworthy, 
induiirious,  and  intelligent.— Miss  FORSTER,  Penn,  Amer- 
sham. 

?:j.ARDENER  (Under),  or  JOURNEYMAN 

' --^      in    a    Nobleman's  or    Gentleman's    Garden  —Age    22. 
Good    reference. — Address,    v  nh    paiticulars,    to  J.    D 
Cochrane  Strtet,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

To  Nuraerymen, 

FOREMAN  (OUTDuOR).— Age  26 ;  expe- 
rienced Knifeman;  has  good  knowledge  of  the  gener.tl 
routine  of  Nursery  Work.  Good  reference. — A.  JI.,  71,  Speke 
Road,  Clapham  Junction,  S.W. 

Ij^OREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment, 
age  24.  — A  IjoniDi  will  be  given  to  any  person  procuring 
Advertiser  a  good  situation  as  above  ;  has  had  nine  years'  good 
cxpeiicncc  in  all  branchc;,  well  up  in  Plant  and  Fruit  Growing, 
Can  be  highly  recommended.  First-cla.sfi  character. — Address, 
with  particulars,  to  MELVILLE,  37,  Barrow  Hill  Road,  St. 
John^s  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


39. 


FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden. — Age  24  ;  has  a  good  gtneral  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  Three  years'  good  character.— K.,  i,  CUfton 
Terrace.  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green,  N, 

ROPAGATOR    (Under),    or    as    ASSIS- 

TANT. — Age  24  ;  good  experience.  References  from 
present  employer. — J.  J  ,  10,  Essenden  Terrace,  Plumstead 
Road,  Kent,  S.  E.  __^^ 

To  Nuraerymen. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN and  propagator,  where  Plants  are  grown  in 
large  quantities. — Thoroughly  e.xpcrienced  in  Indoor  and  Oit- 
door  Propagation.  Good  and  reliable  references  can  be 
obtained.— A.  B.,  20,  Vining  Street,  Atlantic  Road,  Bri.\ton, 
Londo.i,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER.  —  Great 
e.Kperience  in  Growing  for  E.Khibition,  also  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Growing  and  Forcing  for  all  Market  purposes. 
First-class  references. — A.  E.,  435,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Roses,  Conifera;,  Clematis,  and  Rhododendrons. 
Ten  years'  good  character  from  last  situation  (Lucombe.  Pince 
&  Co..  Exeter  Nurseries). -SAMUEL  POPE,  i,  Pince's 
Cottages,  Alphington  Road.  St,  Thomas,  Exeter. 

To  the  Trade. 

PROPAGATOR  (Assistant),  under  a  good 
Foreman. — Age  21  ;  understands  Hard  and  Soft-wooded, 
Indoor,  and  General  Nursery  Work.  Three  years'  character. — 
W.  G.,  Percival  Cottages.  Merton,  S.W, 

"YOURNEYMAN,  in  the   Houses.— Age   20. 

*f      Good    references,— W.    SMITH,  Court   Gardens,    Great 
Marlows,  Bucks. 

JOURNEYMAN  (Indoors  preferred).— Age 
22  ;  understands  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Plants, 
and  Forcing.  Three  years'  good  character,  —  J.  WATSON, 
Cusworth  Park  Garden-*.  Di>n(.a!iier, 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's  Establishment. — Age  24;  six  year.^;"  experience  in 
Vines.  Pines,  Peaches,  Cucumhers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &c.— J.  BIRCH,  Hewell  Lane,  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  large  Estabhshment.— 
Age  21  ;  four  years  in  last  situation,  chiefly  under  Glass. 
Good  character.  —  G.  H.,  Post-oftice,  i,  Preston  Road, 
Urighton. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Establishment,  in  the 
Houses.-Age  i8  ;  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  General  Work. 
—Apply,  stating  full  particulars,  to  H.  GRANT,  Gardener, 
The  Elms,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

IM  P  RO VE  R,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — 
Age  19;  steady;  three  years*  experience  in  Houses  and 
Gardens.  Good  character.— A,  D.,  The  Gardens,  East  Heath, 
Wokingham,  Berks, 

NURSERY  AfANAGER,  CORRESPO^n"- 
DENT,  or  Occasional  TRAVELLER.— Age  36  ;  well 
up  in  all  Nursery  and  Seed  Departments,  especially  Rose 
Cuhivatljn,  &c.  Unexceptionable  references. — A.  B.,  Mr, 
Godwin,  Rose  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

anager,  book-keeper,  clerk, 

or  SHOPMAN,  in  a  Nursery  or  Seed  Business.— 
Age  32.  First-class  references. — K.  W.,  Strontian  Lodi^e, 
Colham.  Bristol. 

SHOPMAN  (Second). — Age  22  ;  nine  years' 
experience  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  First-class  refe- 
rences.— ALPHA,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

S^HOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  Wholesale 
Warehouse,  or  BOOK-KEEPER.  — Age  57  :  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  ihe  Seed  Trade  —J.  FALCONER,  St.  Nicholas, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

O    FLORISTS    and    FRUITERERS.— A 

Man,  age  32,  requires  a  situation  as  above  ;  has  had 
some  experience,  would  make  himself  generally  useful  ;  writes 
a  Bold  Hand.  Moderate  wages.— ASTRACHAN,  16,  Pala- 
tinate, New  Kent  Road.  S.E. 

To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

AGENCY,  in  Ireland  only.  Wanted  by- 
Advertiser,  who  is  well  known  in  the  Trade,  and  has  an 
e.'^tensive  and  valuable  connection. —Please  state  terms,  &c  ,  to 
HORTUS.  117,  Upper  Rathmines, 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHIS  K  Y. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome, 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  piTre,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality." — Wholesale  ;  20,  Great  Tilchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

inneford's"fluid^'magnesia. 
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The  best  remedy  for  ACIIJITV  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  .safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Fiond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY' S  PILLS.— 
Wiongs  made  Right.  — Eveiy  day  that  any  bodily 
suffering  is  permitted  to  continue  rendcri  it  more  certain  lo 
become  chronic  or  dangerous,  ]l.j|lo\\'ay's  Purifying,  Coolinp, 
and  Sircnglliening  PILLS  are  well  adapted  for  any  irregularity 
of  the  human  body,  and  should  be  taken  when  the  Stomach  is 
Disordered,  the  Liver  Deranged,  the  Kidneys  inactive,  the 
Bowels  Torpid,  or  ilie  Brain  Muddled.  With  this  Medicine 
every  invalid  can  Cure  Himself,  and  those  wlio  aie  weak  and 
infirm  through  imperfect  digestion  may  make  themselves 
Strong  and  Stout  by  HOLLOW  AY'S  excellent  PILLS.  A 
few  doses  of  them  usually  mitigate  the  most  painful  symptoms 
caused  by  undigested  food,  fromwhich  they  thoroughly  fice  the 
alimentary  canal  and  completely  restore  its  natuial  power  and 
action. 
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J.  WEEKS   &   CO.'S   ADDRESS 

To  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  their  Friends. 

Encouraged  by  the  support  hitherto  ac- 
corded us,  we  beg  to  announce  that  we  are 
now  issuing  a  new  and  beautifully  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Conservatories,  which 
we  confidently  hope  will  satisfy  the  advanced 
and  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of  the  present 
age.  It  is  now  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  our 
business  was  first  established,  and  in  that  time 
what  improvements  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  nation  have  taken  place  !  Then  four  brick 
walls  with  holes  in  them  at  intervals,  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament,  met  the  views  of  the 
wealthy  Englishman  with  regard  to  the  external 
appearance  of  his  dwelling  ;  now  he  builds  for 
himself  a  mansion  of  imposing  or  picturesque 
elevation,  enriched  with  costly  marbles  and 
adorned  with  choicest  specimens  of  the  sculptor's 
art.  Then  the  common  objects  of  household 
use  were  badly  finished,  often  ill-adapted  to 
their  purpose,  and  generally  ugly  ;  now  perfec- 
tion is  the  goal  aimed  at,  and  beauty  and  utility 
go  hand  in  hand.  Then  Conservatories  were 
simply  regarded  as  places  to  shelter  plants,  and 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very  commonplace 
structures  ;  now  the  fact  that  appropriate  archi- 
tectural accessories  greatly  enhance  the  effect 
of  flowers  and  plants  is  universally  admitted, 
and  the  erection  of  elegant  and  costly  buildings 
is  the  result.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  one  has  said, 
that  the  character  of  an  individual  is  best  known 
by  his  pleasures,  how  great  an  elevation  has 
the  character  of  the  nation  undergone  within 
that  period,  and  how  greatly  has  horticulture 
benefited  by  the  change  !  Then  the  national 
pleasures  were  mostly  inelegant  and  often 
coarse  ;  now  they  are  much  more  refined. 
Then  Horticulture  was  regarded  as  a  science 
very  well  for  professionil  gardeners,  and  but 
rarely  practised  by  amateurs ;  now  it  has 
become  a  popular  and  fashionable  recreation. 
Then  a  Conservatory  was  the  exception,  and 
was  usually  a  glasshouse  of  unornamental  cha- 
racter at  somedistancefrom  the  mansion,  seldom 
visited  by  the  family  ;  now  a  conservatory  is 
considered  necessary  for  every  house  of  any  pre- 
tensions, and  is  attached  to,  greatly  adorns,  nay, 
frequently  forms  the  most  costly  part  of  it— the 
chosen  rendezvous  of  the  family  and  its  guests, 
the  cool  and  leafy  retreat  from  the  ball-room, 
and  the  most  enjoyable  after-dinner  lounge. 

Then,  again,  the  improvements  in  the  ap- 
pliances for  Warming  Horticultural  Structures 
have  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  their 
artistic  embellishment.  When  our  business 
was  first  established,  the  old  hot-air  flue  was 
in  vogue,  the  science  of  heating  by  hot  water 
was  comparatively  unknown,  and  the  system 
employed  most  primitive — each  house  being 
warmed  by  a  separate  boiler,  thus  causing  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  and  serious  waste 
of  fuel.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  however, 
was  completely  altered  by  the  introduction  in 
1 848  of  our  "  Weeks's  Patent  Upright  Tubular 
Boiler,"  which  is  pronounced  by  eminent 
engineers  to  be  "  the  "  Boiler  for  heating  by 
hot  water,  being  superior  in  rapidity  and  power 
to  any  other,  thus  enabling  whole  Horticultural 
Establishments  to  be  heated  from  one  stokehole 
by  one  furnace.  Not  content  with  this  success, 
but  bent  on  making  a  perfect  boiler,  v;e  have 
expended  large  sums  in  carrying  out  experi- 
ments on  an  extensive  scale,  and  from  time 
to  time  have  effected  various  improvements, 
which  render  our  "  Weeks's  Patent  Upright 
Tubular  Duplex  Boiler,"  with  Patent  Fuel 
Economiser,  unequalled.  Upwards  of  3000  of 
our  Boiler  are  now  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  heating  Horti- 
cultural Establishments,  Conservatories,  Man- 
sions, Public  Offices  and  Institutions,  Cathe- 
drals, Churches,  Manufactories,  Banks,  Prisons, 
Baths,  Hospitals,  Zoological  Gardens,  &c. — in 
some  instances  as  much  as  3  miles  of  piping 
being  warmed  from  one  stokehole.  In  con- 
blusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  still  adhere  to 
our  old  principle,  that  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  end."  All  buildings  erected  by  us  are 
manufactured  by  skilled  workmen  from  the  best 
materials.  Every  Hot-water  Apparatus  is  war- 
ranted to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  and  every 
"  Duplex  Boiler  "  fixed  by  us  is  guaranteed  for 
ten  years.  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
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H  E  subject  of  Fruit  Growing 
for  the  People  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  that 
the  importance  of  fruit  as  a 
cheap,  wholesome,  and  plea- 
sant article  of  food,  claims  for 
it.  Thousands  of  small  gar- 
dens are  yet  every  year  almost 
wholly  cropped  with  Potatos, 
and,  unfortunately,  this  crop 
becomes  almost  eveiy  year 
more  precarious.  To  depend 
on  them  alone  is,  therefore,  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  likely  to  prove 
improvident.  In  fact,  since 
the  first  outbreak  of  disease,  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 
has  ever  been  the  earnest  and  persistent  advocate  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  larger  variety  of  vegetables  by 
cottagei-s,  and,  indeed,  by  all  classes,  in  their  gardens  ; 
and  the  advice  thus  wisely  given  has  been  largely  taken 
and  acted  upon.  One  of  the  most  marked  and  striking 
differences  between  the  cottage  gardens  of  to-day  and 
those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  consists  in  the 
greater  variety  and  superior  quality  of  the  vegetables 
grown  in  them — a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Variety 
of  food  is  not  only  good  for  sharpening  appetite, 
which  seldom  fails  the  humble  cottager,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  health  and  promotion  of  simple  pleasures, 


The  next  gi*eat  step  forward  in  the  culture  of  cottage 
gardens  and  small  gardens  generally  will  consist  in 
the  growth,  and  consumption  of  more  and  better 
fruit.  In  most  gardens  may  be  found  few  or  many 
trees  or  bushes,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  mostly 
the  two  last — and  these  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  rather  to  the  discouragement  of  fruit  cul- 
tivation. The  two  rules  as  to  the  letting  and 
holding  of  cottage  property — conservative  tastes  in 
regard  to  trees,  and  even  not  seldom  the  love  of  pic- 
turesque forms — have  combined  their  influences  to 
preserve  trees  that  bore  little  and  showed  much,  and 
thus  became  and  remain  the  bane  of  many  cottage 
gardens.  The  planting  or  allowing  to  remain  in  small 
gardens  inferior  or  worthless  trees  or  bushes  is  one 
of  the  greatest  losses  to  the  cottager,  and  one 
which  has  created  a  strong  prejudice  against 
fruit  culture  in  not  a  few  of  the  rural  population. 
This  can  only  be  broken  down  and  removed  by 
the  planting  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fruits  and 
trees  of  such  sizes  and  characters  as  will  yield  the 
most  fruit  with  the  least  encroachment  upon  and 
injury  to  the  crops  of  vegetables.  Good  trees  occupy 
less  space,  and  need  no  further  culture,  skill,  and 
care  than  bad  owes,  while  the  difference  in  their  pro- 
duce for  sale  or  food  is  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
The  smaller  the  garden  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
the  most  rigorous  selection.     Those  who  have  'room 


for  a  dozen,  a  score,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  trees,  can 
afford  to  grow  inferior  sorts  ;  those  who  have  room 
for  only  six  or  a  dozen  trees,  cannot  afford  any  but  the 
vei7  best.  Much  may  also  be  gained  by  adapting  the 
character  of  the  trees  to  the  size  of  the  garden.  In 
most  of  the  older  cottage  gardens  it  matters  not 
whether  the  trees  are  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries — 
all  are  of  the  same  character,  either  tall  standards  or 
dwarf  orchard  trees.  In  the  larger  cottage  gardens 
these  trees  answer  well,  and  allow  sufficient  head, 
room  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries,  underneath  them.  And 
this  double  cropping  of  Apples  or  Pears  above  and 
bush  fruit  below,  proves  as  practicable  as  it  is  profit- 
able. Two,  or  it  may  be  even  three  crops  are 
gathered  off  the  same  ground,  and  the  bush  fi-uit  are 
hardly  injured  by  the  shade  of  the  trees  over  them, 
unless,  indeed,  the  trees  are  planted  too  closely 
together.  But  these  large  trees  are  the  bane  of  small 
cottage  gardens,  rendering  the  cultivation  of  superior 
vegetables  impossible,  and  producing  an  amount  of 
shade  that  is  often  fraught  with  danger  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  d\\ellers  in  the  cottage.  Nothing  is 
more  wholesome  and  sanitary  than  a  well  cultivated, 
fully  furnished  garden,  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  ; 
few  things  are  more  unwholesome  than  damp  or  dank 
ground  near  to  dwelling-houses,  the  sun  and  air  shut 
out  from  it  by  the  shade  of  fruit  or  other  trees ;  there- 
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fore  on  sanitary  grounds,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
profit,  small  pyramidal  or  bush  fruit  trees  should  be 
gelegted  for  the  furnishing  of  small  cottage  gardens. 

Duties  of  Landlords. 

The  selection  and  purchase  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
and  the  planting  of  them,  should  be  done  by  the  pro- 
prietors, under  the  direction  of  their  gardeners  ;  and 
failing  the  services  of  the  latter,  provincial  horticul- 
tural societies  could  hardly  render  a  higher  service  to 
society  than  by  the  advising  of  the  owners  of  cot- 
tages as  to  the  best  character  and  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  to  plant  in  the  garden. 

As  the  law  declares  every  permanent  tree  or  bush 
found  in  the  garden,  no  matter  by  whom  planted, 
to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  it  follows  that  the  landlord  ought  to  provide 
and  plant  them.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
most  cottagers  are  only  yearly  tenants,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  incur  much  expense  in  the 
purchasing  of  trees,  and  malcing  the  needful  pre- 
parations for  their  well-doing  for  a  lifetime  or  more 
perhaps.  In  not  a  few  cottagers'  gardens,  for  in- 
stance, the  soil  is  of  the  worst  possible  description 
for  the  growth  of  fruit.  It  is  generally  an  easy  matter 
for  a  landlord,  with  horses  and  carts  and  capital  at 
command,  to  substitute  good  soil  for  bad,  or  improve 
indifferent  soil  into  good  by  some  addition  or  admix- 
ture of  earth  or  manure.  But  such  matters  are  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  cottage  tenants,  and  would,  in 
fact,  be  the  height  of  imprudence  in  the  case  of  those 
who  hold  their  gardens  on  the  short  and  slender 
tenure  of  a  month's  notice  to  quit.  Drainage,  again, 
is  another  operation  that  ought  to  be  performed  by 
landlords.  It  is  generally  beyond  the  power  of 
cottage  tenants  to  deal  effectually  with  an  excess  of 
water.  Stagnant  water  at  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  is  fatal  to  their  successful  cultivation.  And 
there  are  {^.vi  things  more  unlcind  or  more  unjust  than 
to  condemn  a  cottager  to  cultivate  a  garden  of  bad 
wet  soil  when  it  might  easily  have  been  laid  dry  and 
made  good  in  the  first  instance  at  a  trifling  cost  to  the 
owner.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  to  charge  the 
cottager  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in  addi- 
tional rent  than  condemn  him  to  cast  the  time,  labour, 
and  skill  of  years  into  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond 
compounded  of  inferior  sorts  of  fruits,  worthless  and 
wet  soil,  that  can  yield  little  return  but  sour  disap- 
pointment. It  is  alike  the  duty  and  interest  of  the 
owners  of  cottage  gardens  to  remove  all  preventible 
hindrances  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  fruit 
culture  by  cottagers.  It  would  be  far  better,  more 
benevolent  also,  to  give  him  a  fair  start  in  fiuit  culture, 
with  good  trees  in  good  soil  on  dry  bottoms,  than  to 
bestow  on  him  a  gift  of  flannel,  coal,  or  a  dole  of 
meat  at  Christmas  time. 

There  is  one  more  service  the  owner  should  do  for 
the  occupiers  of  cottages,  that  is,  to  see  that  their 
houses  and  gardens  are  not  overshadowed  and  under- 
rooted  into  comparative  worthlessness  by  forest  or 
other  trees.  The  first  garden  the  writer  had  anything 
to  do  with  had  one-third  of  its  area  reduced  to  sheer 
barrenness  by  the  shade  and  exhaustion  of  a  large 
round-headed  Beech  tree  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  with  cottage  gardens  half  or  wholly 
ruined  by  hedgerow  or  other  timber.  Such  things 
happen  for  want  of  thought,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
mention  of  them  here  will  be  sufficient  to  remove 
them. 

With  a  free  soil,  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  a  dry 
bottom,  most  cottage  gardens  will  grow  good  fruit 
trees  and  bushes.  A  good  stlffish  loam  is  the  best 
soil  for  both,  and  little  or  much  of  this  might  often  be 
added,  at  little  cost  or  inconvenience  \  but  good  black 
garden  earth,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  long  crop- 
ping and  manuring  of  so  many  cottage  gardens,  is 
capital  for  bush  fruits,  all  of  which  thrive  best  on  fat 
land  heavily  manured  with  solid  dung,  and  deluged 
with  house  slops  or  sewage  in  dry  weather  in 
summer. 

The  Time  to  Plant. 
The  whole  month  of  November  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  fruit  trees.  Plant  earlier — the  fruit-buds  for 
next  year  have  hardly  had  time  enough  to  be  suffi- 
ciently developed ;  plant  later— part  of  the  most 
active  season  for  the  healing  and  resting  of  injured 
roots  and  the  forming  of  new  ones  has  already 
passed  away.  Strawbemes,  a  very  profitable  crop 
for  cottagers  in  many  districts,  should  be  planted 
in  July  or  August,  or  as  soon  as  well-rooted  runners 
can  be  procured. 


How  TO  Plant. 

First  of  all  see  that  the  holes  are  large  enough,  or, 
say,  6  inches  wider  than  the  sweep  of  the  roots  when 
laid  out  from  the  bole  to  the  outside  of  the  hole,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  cart  wheel  from  the  nave  to  the 
felloes.  The  vital  force  or  growing  power  of 
the  roots  lies  in  their  extremities,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  that  they  should 
find  fresh  soil  to  strike  into  at  once.  The  depth 
of  the  holes  may  range  from  4  inches  to  a  foot.  The 
larger  the  trees,  and  the  more  numerous  the  roots, 
the  deeper,  as  a  rule,  the  holes  should  be  made.  In 
the  rebounding  from  deep  planting  not  a  few  have  run 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  placing  the  roots  too  close 
to  the  surface.  Mulching,  or  the  covering  of  the 
roots  over  with  a  layer  of  long  litter  or  rotten  dung, 
is  but  a  clumsy  substitute  for  the  natural  cover- 
ing of  soil,  which  should  on  no  account  be  withheld 
from  the  roots.  The  holes  should  be  made  perfectly 
horizontal — neither  concave  nor  convex.  By  raising 
the  holes  in  the  middle  the  feeding  roots  are  apt  to  be 
sent  too  deep.  By  keeping  the  centre  hollow  the 
bole  of  the  tree  is  placed  in  a  hole,  and  the  feeding 
roots  need  to  run  up-hill  till  they  crop  out  on  tolhe 
surface,  The  holes  should  be  perfectly  level,  and 
made  smooth  and  firm,  so  as  to  cause  the  roots  to 
start  fair  lor  their  food.  The  roots  should  also  be 
evenly  distributed,  not  huddled  together  in  masses, 
but  each  placed  so  as  to  have  or  find  a  separate  feed- 
ing place  wholly  to  itself.  Each  bruised  or  wounded 
root  should  be  carefully  dressed  to  a  smooth  surface, 
or  removed  by  a  clean  slanting  cut.  Either  favours 
rapid  and  sound  healing,  or  the  emission  of  fresh  roots. 
No  tramping  or  mechanical  pressure  should  be  applied 
to  the  roots.  Place  the  soil  over  them,  the  finest 
parts  next  to  the  roots  ;  water  it  home  if  the  earth 
or  the  weather  are  at  all  dry,  and  the  weight  of  the 
wet  eaith  and  trees,  the  great  consolidator,  will  do 
the  rest  with  perfect  safety  and  sufficient  despatch, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  any  other  mode 
of  compressing  the  soil  over  or  among  the  roots. 
Finally,  in  regard  to  planting,  fix  the  tree  or  bush 
immovably  to  some  support.  One  of  the  first  func- 
tions of  the  roots  of  trees  is  to  secure  immobility  of 
root  and  top  ;  in  other  words,  to  fix  them  securely  in 
one  place.  Derange  that  function  by  transplantation, 
and  it  is  needful  to  provide  a  substitute  in  the  form  of 
ties  and  stakes  for  a  time,  until  the  roots  lay  fresh  hold 
of  the  soil.  A  loose  surface  over  the  roots  is  also 
important  in  keeping  out  the  cold  of  winter,  conserv- 
mg  terrestrial  heat,  and  resisting  drought 

Distance  Apart  and  Character  of  Trees 
TO  Plant. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  two,  as  the  proper 
distance,  while  partly  determined  by  soil  and 
climate,  chiefly  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  character 
of  trees  planted.  For  example,  20  or  30  feet  asunder 
may  not  be  too  much  for  standard  fruit  trees,  while 
I  foot  or  18  inches  is  hardly  too  close  for  cordons. 
The  introduction  of  these  smaller  forms  of  fruit  trees 
into  cottage  gardens  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  in  advance  that  have  yet  been  taken  in  fruit  cul- 
ture during  the  century.  One  may  travel  for  weeks 
throughout  the  rural  districts  without  meeting  with  a 
single  form  of  fruit  tree  different  from  the  dwarf  and 
tall  orchard  tree  ;  even  pyramidal  and  bush  trees  are 
almost  wholly  unknown  in  farm  or  other  gardens.  By 
using  smaller  trees  far  more  and  better  fruit  might 
often  be  gathered  from  a  smaller  area.  The  concen- 
tration of  force  in  fruit  growing  reaches  its  limit  in 
upright  or  oblique  cordons  on  walls  or  fences  planted 
a  foot  apart.  Small  pyramidal  or  bush  fmit  trees  may 
be  planted  from  3  to  6  feet  apart ;  Apples  and  Plums 
in  alternate  rows,  S^fiGt  apart,  have  been  found  a  most 
profitable  crop,  the  one  tree  sheltering  the  other. 
From  4  to  6  feet  apart  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
distances  for  pyramidal  or  bush  fruit  trees.  These 
distances  apply  to  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  — 
horizontal  trees  for  the  covering  of  outbuildings, 
fences,  walls,  espalier-rails  or  stakes  in  gardens,  from 
8  to  12  feet  apart ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
as  fan-shaped,  from  12  to  15,  or  18  feet  apart — standard 
and  dwarf  trees  from  12  to  20  feet  apart ;  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  in  4  feet  rows  and  3  feet  from 
plant  to  plant  ;  Raspberries  in  4  or  5  feet  rows, 
and  2  feet  between  the  stools.  There  is  often  con- 
siderable loss  of  ground  between  the  stools  of  Rasp- 
berries, and  provided  the  rows  are  sufficiently  far  apart 
it  will  be  found  far  more  profitable  to  have  the  plants 
well-nigh  meeting  in  the  lines.  Grape  Vines  in 
cottage  gardens  are  generally  grown  of  very  large 


size,  sufficient  to  cover  the  side  or  end  of  a  house. 
Much  time  may,  however,  be  saved  by  planting  Vines 
closer— at  distances,  say,  of  2  feet  or  a  yard,  and  only 
allowing  each  plant  to  cover  a  limited  space.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Figs,  which  might  often  be 
grown  to  gi-eat  advantage  on  the  warm  gable  ends  of 
cottages,  and  would  prove  a  most  profitable  crop  in 
many  localities.  The  one-plant  system,  however, 
will  probably  prove  the  most  profitable  in  the  end, 
with  Vines  and  Figs  alike,  only  cottagers  cannot 
always  afford  to  wait,  and,  in  fact,  one  man  is  very 
apt  to  plant  and  another  to  reap  where  fmit  trees  are 
planted  too  far  asunder  in  cottage  gardens. 

Stocks. 
Without  at  all  entering  into  the  battle  of  the  stocks 
here,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  they  are  closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  profitableness  of 
fruit  growing.  Large  or  orchard  Apples  should  be 
grafted  on  the  Crab,  all  other  sorts  and  forms  of  trees 
on  the  English  Paradise  stock.  Pears  for  large  trees 
may  be  worked  on  the  wild  or  seedling  Pear ;  for 
pyramids,  bushes,  cordons,  on  the  Quince ;  dwarf 
and  bush  Cherries  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  The 
Myrobalans  foniis  the  best  stock  for  Plums,  and  the 
smaller  trees  may  be  kept  at  once  small  and  fruitful 
by  being  severely  root-pruned,  or  taken  up  and  re- 
planted every  other  year  in  November.  In  fact,  all 
small  fruit  trees  may  be  kept  small  and  fertile  by  root- 
pruning,  as  we  shall  see.  But  if  on  rich  soil  and  in 
warm  forcing  localities  the  trees  grow  so  fast  as  to 
become  overcrowded  eveiy  other  tree  and  row  may  be 
removed  to  fresh  quarters,  thus  affording  those  left 
double  the  space  to  grow  in,  while  the  trees  removed 
will  form  a  new  fruit  garden  at  once  \  and,  if  this 
operation  of  thinning  is  performed  early  in  November, 
with  ordinary  skill  the  thinnings  will  begin  bearing 
at  once  and  never  look  behind  them. 

Pruning. 

Newly  planted  trees  should  not  be  pruned  till 
Febi-uary.  Established  trees  may  be  pruned  any 
time  in  winter  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till  the  active 
rise  of  the  sap.  But  great  changes  have  recently 
occurred  as  to  the  time,  manner,  and  extent  of  pruning. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  all  newly  planted  trees  were 
severely  pruned  as  a  matter  of  course.  Heading  back 
succeeded  to  planting  as  surely  as  night  to  day. 
Now  cultivators  prune  or  not,  as  the  character 
of  the  trees  and  the  objects  of  the  grower  suggest 
or  require.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  all  pruning  represents  a  waste  of  time  and  force, 
and  is  the  price  paid  for  form  and  fertility  by  thought- 
lessness, ignorance,  or  incompetence,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  less  pruning  the  better  alike 
for  the  tree  and  the  cultivator.  Still,  while  the 
innate  tendency  of  trees  or  bushes  is  to  climb  as  high 
as  possible  w;th  but  scant  care  for  symmetry  of  form 
or  fulness  of  furnishing  of  the  bottoms  of  trees  and 
plants,  it  will  be  needful  in  general  to  prune  and  cut 
away  portions  of  the  tops  of  new  planted  trees.  This 
forces  the  lower  buds  to  break,  and  these  form  the 
framework,  as  it  were,  of  the  future  tree.  With  the 
base  line  of  trees  and  bushes  well  and  truly  laid, 
Nature  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  the  full  furnishing 
of  the  tops  J  hence  the  propriety  of  often  cutting 
back  newly  planted  young  trees  to  within  a  few  buds 
of  their  root-stocks.  Then  five,  seven,  or  more 
shoots  of  about  equal  strength  may  then  be  produced, 
and  trained,  so  as  to  form  the  future  tree.  This  sort 
of  pruning  may  be  as  philosophical  as  it  is  practically 
useful.  In  all  plantings  the  roots  suffer  injury,  dimi- 
nution, and  arrest  of  growth — of  shorter  or  longer 
duration.  They  are  more  or  less  crippled,  conse- 
quently are  hardly  able'  to  sustain  the  entire  top  in 
health  and  vigour.  By  cutting  back  the  top  the 
balance  between  the  two  parts  of  the  tree  is 
restored,  and  healthful  growth  results  as  a  matter 
of  course  j  but,  if  the  top  is  too  severely  cut  back,  the 
roots  have  not  enough  work  to  do,  and  the  result  is 
an  excessive  growth  of  wood.  As  fruitfulness  is  the 
primary  object  of  planting  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  inducing  and  pei-petuating  it 
is  to  leave  most  of  the  top  intact,  so  as  to  somewhat 
overtax  the  roots,  for  such  a  condition  is  the  most 
favourable  for  fertility;  therefore  prune  as  little  as 
possible,  and  only  so  far  as  is  needful  to  insure  good 
form.  Top-pruning  for  fertility  is  a  mistake  ;  fruit- 
fulness  is  reached  far  sooner  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty by  other  methods,  notably  by  shallow  planting, 
root-pruning,  and  having  all  the  tops  of  trees  and 
bushes  to  grow  fruit  for  puddings,  pies,  preserves, 
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instead  of  pruning  them  off  into  oven  faggots,  merely 
to  bake  or  make  such  good  things. 

Winter-prune  fruit  trees  for  form  only.  It  is  need- 
ful to  force  growth  at  the  best  places,  to  reduce  its 
amount  at  times,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and 
to  remove  weak,  worthless  and  diseased  shoots. 
Beyond  these  objects,  little  winter  pruning  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  regard  to  orchard  trees,  little  or  none  are 
grown  in  cottage  gardens. 

Summer  Pruning. 

Summer  pruning  is  even  less  practised,  but  it  is  far 
more  important.  Many  trees,  such  as  Apples  and 
Pears,  often  make  enormous  growths  of  young  wood 
every  year.  Currants  grow  a  crop  almost  as  tall  as 
Willows,  and  fit  for  basket- making.  These  smother 
the  fruit  and  each  other,  and  render  the  buds  at  their 
base  thin,  small  and  almost  worthless  for  fruit  bearing. 
At  the  winter  prvmlng  the  majority  of  these  shoots  are 
started  off,  and  there  remains  only  the  worst  and 
weakest  parts  of  them  for  fruiting  the  next  season. 
Prune  off  the  breastwood  in  July  or  August — the 
autumnal  suns,  rains,  and  dews,  and  the  vital  force  of 
the  plant  will  plump  up  the  narrow  buds  before 
the  end  of  the  growing  season.  The  light,  heat, 
and  moisture  shut  out  by  the  crop  of  gross  shoots 
before,  will  after  such  summer  pruning  play  freely 
around  and  among  the  clusters  of  fmit-spurs  most 
found  around  their  base,  and  fill  them  to  the  brim 
with  fruit  in  embryo.  In  a  word,  summer  prim- 
ing, properly  understood  and  practised,  is  simply 
placing  fertile  power  where  it  will  be  found  next  year 
in  a  plentiful  crop  of  luscious  fruit  {weather  permit- 
ting), instead  of  permitting  it  to  run  to  waste  in  the 
extremities  of  shoots,  to  be  slashed  off  at  the  winter 
pruning. 

Root  Pruning. 

Supposing,  however,  that  from  faulty  planting, 
excessive  richness  of  soil,  bad  culture,  or  other  causes, 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  yet  decline  their  proper  work, 
that  of  fruit-bearing,  and  take  to  wood-making 
instead,  the  cultivator  has  still  another  power  at  com- 
mand that  will  compel  fertility  :  this  is  root-pruning. 
It  is  needful,  however,  to  caution  cottage  gardeners 
against  practising  it  too  often  or  annually.  It  is  an 
exceptional  operation  performed  for  a  specific  purpose 
— the  checking  of  wood-making  and  the  forcing  of 
fertility,  and  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with 
the  winter  or  summer  pmning  of  the  top.  More  or 
less  of  these  may  be  needful  every  year,  root-pruning 
may  never  be  needed  more  than  once  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  plant,  perhaps  not  even  once.  The  ten- 
dency of  most  cultivators— the  more  ignorant  the 
stronger  the  tendency — is  to  do  too  much  for  or  to  the 
trees.  An  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  or  other  tree 
is  doing  well,  then  let  it  alone,  and  by  no  means 
touch  its  roots.  The  best  time  to  root-prune  fruit 
trees  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November.  The  mode  of  doing  it  is  simple  :  uncover 
all  the  roots  to  a  distance  of  from  5  to  6  feet  from  the 
bole  of  the  tree,  according  to  its  size  ;  cut  all  the 
vertical  roots  formed,  as  also  a  few  of  the  strongest  of 
the  others,  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  or  so  from  the  bole 
of  the  tree,  and  replace  the  soil. 

Training. 

Trees  should  be  started  on  the  right  tack  at  first,  for 
"as  the  twig's  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  If  this  is  done 
but  little  after-training  will  be  needful.  The  most 
common  form  tor  Apples  in  orchards  is  a  sort  of 
open  centre  or  vase  form.  This  admits  the  sun  and 
air  to  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The  same  form  is  well 
suited  for  Cherries  and  Plums  ;  Pears  are  often  allowed 
to  grow  up  into  a  sort  of  rough  pyramidal  form  with 
one  leading  and  many  subordinate  shoots.  The 
horizontal  form  is  the  most  common  for  walls.  The 
trees  being  cut  back  to  two,  four,  or  six  buds,  the 
branches  produced  from  these  are  carried  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  bole  and  centre  at  distances  from  each 
other  mathematically  of  from  9  inches  to  a  foot.  The 
fan  system  is  also  very  generally  adopted  for  walls  and 
fences.  In  this  formthe  two  bottom  branches  are  trained 
the  same  as  with  horizontal  training,  and  the  other 
branches  proceed  from  the  bole  at  equal  distances, 
filling  the  entire  space  with  fruit-bearing  shoots  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  fan,  with  generally  more  or  less 
depression  in  the  centre.  A  modification  of  this  form 
may  be  strongly  recommended  for  Figs,  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  Apricots.  Instead  of  pruning  back  the 
young  and  breastwood  every  year,  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  allowed  to  grow   out  from  the  walls,  merely 


thinning  out  the  weakest  and  that  of  least  use,  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  After  a  few  years  the  tree 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  bush  or  pyramidal  tree 
split  in  halves,  and  backed  against  the  wall  or  house, 
the  whole  of  the  tree  from  base  to  summit  being 
covered  with  fruit.  One  such  roughly  trained 
tree  will  often  yield  more  fruit  than  half  the  neat 
and  trim  trees  occupying  six  times  the  wall 
space.  A  modification  of  this  free  training  also  suits 
cordon  stone  fruits  remarkably  well.  Instead  of 
pinching  and  pruning  in  the  young  wood  or  spurs  so 
closely,  allow  them  move  freedom,  and  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  even  Peaches,  will  bear  enormous  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  Trees  intended  to  be  trained  in  this 
way  should  be  planted  further  apart — from  30  inches 
to  3  feet,  or  even  more.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
fniit  profusely  backed  up  against  outbuildings  or  walls 


Fig.   2. — G003EBERRV   PRUNING. 

in  this  way,  and  form  capital  screens  to  piggeries, 
closets,  and  other  outbuildings — at  once  ornamental, 
profitable,  and  sanitary.  This  leads  us  by  a  natural 
transition  to  the 

Place  for  Planting  Fruit  in  Cottage 
Gardens. 

Briefly,  as  close  to  the  houses  as  may  be,  and  this 
for  the  double  reason  of  safety  and  convenience.  A 
great  amount  of  fruit  is  often  lost  by  birds  and  other 
causes,  by  the  fruit  being  planted  at  the  extremities  of 
the  garden.  Each  cottage,  however  small  its  garden, 
should  have  it  laid  out  in  a  threefold  zone,  as  it  were — 
flowers  and  sweet  and  fragrant  herbs  and  plants  im- 
mediately around  the  house,  next  the  fruit,  and  then 
the  vegetables.  Few  birds  care  to  come  too  close  to 
a  cottage  door  or  window,  even  for  a  ripe  Cherry  or  a 
bunch  of  Currants,  while  children  may  be  trained  to 
protect  and  not  steal  the  fruit.  Then,  as  many  of  the 
cottages  and  outbuildings  as  can  be  spared  from 
Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  and  Roses  should  be  devoted 


Fig.    3,  —  RASPBERRY   TRAINING. 

to  fmit  culture.  A  Grape  Vine,  a  golden  Apricot,  a 
red-cheeked  Peach,  a  black  or  yellow  Plum,  Cherries, 
Pears,  Apples,  are  highly  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  Plums  may  be  led  over  low  roofs,  and  so  can 
Figs,  Pears,  or  other  fruits,  to  gieat  profit  at  times. 
Ground  cordons  make  beautiful  edgings  to  walks,  or 
even  flower  beds  or  borders,  or  partitions  between 
neighbours'  gardens.  There  is  an  enormous  loss  of 
ground  by  dividing  lines  of  hedges,  though  posts  or 
stakes,  or  a  few  strained  wires  for  espalier  Apple 
or  Pear  trees,  would  form  an  equally  good  fence, 
while  the  fruit  would  be  a  clear  gain  and  more,  for  the 
fruit  trees  would  exhaust  the  soil  on  either  side  far 
less  than  the  useless  hedges.  There  are  few  cottage 
gardens  surrounded  by  walls  ;  where  these  exist  they 
should  also  be  clothed  with  fruit  trees  and  buslies. 
When  all  wa.ste  or  unoccupied  spaces  were  filled,  the 
rows  of  dwarf  trees  might  be  planted  on  either  side 
of  walks  or  groups  of  them,  or  fruit  gardens  formed 
next  to  the  flower  beds,   fomiing  a  connecting  link 


between  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables.  By  group- 
ing fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  masses  they  would  be  far 
more  easily  protected  from  birds,  rodents,  and  bipeds 
— points  of  much  practical  importance  to  cottagers  : 
the  trees  would  also  receive  more  care  and  attention. 
Now  in  too  many  cottage  gardens  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  are  too  often  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Mass  them  under  the  eye,  grow  more  and  better  fruit, 
and  the  very  effort  would  improve  while  extending 
their  cultivation. 

What  to  Grow. 

Apples  for  puddings,  Pears  for  pies,  stewing  and 
eating  ;  Plums  and  Cherries  for  tarts,  dessert,  and 
preserving;  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries, Filberts,  for  eating  and  preserving  ;  and  in 
warm  localities  and  on  suitable  soils,  Grapes,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  indeed  all  fruits,  for  sale. 
Cottagers  who  have  gardens  of  considerable  size  might 
often  pay  their  rent  and  buy  their  coals  with  their 
fruit.  A  good  Apricot  tree  on  the  gable  end  of  a 
house  helped  through  fickle  springs  by  the  heat  of  the 
chimney,  seldom  misses  a  crop,  and  may  be  relied  on 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  cottage.  And  so  in  a  degree  with 
other  trees.  Cottagers  have  been  known  to  pay  their 
rent  with  a  row  or  two  of  black  Currants.  But  the 
money  made  by  the  sale  of  fruit  out  of  cottage  gardens 
is  a  most  inadequate  test  of  their  value.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  fmit  is  sanitary  as  well  as  nutritious.  A 
plentifulsupply  of  good  fruit  for  the  children  probably 
keeps  disease  and  the  doctor  out  of  thousands  of 
cottages,  helps  fathers  to  win  bread  by  day,  and 
mothers  to  distribute  it  with  industry  and  prudence 
to  the  satisfying  of  their  households. 

The  social  and  moral  influence  of  fruit  growing  and 
eating  has  yet  to  be  weighed  and  written,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  happiness. 


OUR    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  gi'oup  of  Plums,  so  ably  pourtrayed  vA. 
colours  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  presented  to  our  readers 
with  this  number,  includes  the  varieties  known  as 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Diamond,  and  Belle  de  Sep- 
tembre.  Of  the  first  named  what  need  be  said  to 
enhance  its  value  ?  Is  it  not  grown  by  well-nigh 
every  gardener,  amateur  and  professional  ?  And  has 
it  not  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  September  fruits  either  for  the  dessert  or  preserv- 
ing ?  It  was  -raised  by  Mr.  Jervaise  Coe,  a  market 
gardener  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  now  very  widely  cultivated.  It 
is  large  in  size,  oval  in  shape,  and  pale  yellow, 
dotted  with  red  in  colour.  The  flesh,  which  adheres 
to  the  stone  very  firmly,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow 
colour,  rich  and  delicious  in  flavour.  The  Diamond 
Plum  is  not  so  well-known  as  the  first  named,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  culinary  purposes,  ripen- 
ing in  the  middle  of  September,  and  making  an  excel- 
lent preserve.  It  was  raised  at  Brenchley,  in  Kent, 
some  years  ago,  and  is  of  large  size,  oval  in 
form,  with  a  well-marked  suture,  deepest  near  the 
stalk.  Its  colour  is  dark  purple,  nearly  black,  and 
the  fruits  are  usually  covered  with  a  beautiful  rich 
light  blue  bloom.  The  flesh,  which  also  clings  to  the 
stone,  is  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  sharp  acid  flavour. 
Belle  de  Septembre — also  sometimes  well  called  the 
Autumn  Beauty — is  perhaps  the  handsomest  and  most 
valuable  of  late  varieties.  It  is  the  late  Plum  pat' 
excellence,  coming  into  use  at  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  glut  of  summer  sorts 
is  over,  and  realising  good  prices  at  market,  for  which 
purpose,  on  account  of  its  line  size  and  taking  appear- 
ance, it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  a  roundish  oval 
Plum,  of  a  pale  claret  colour,  which  becomes  of  a 
deeper  shade  with  age.  It  is  a  clingstone,  has  a  very 
firm  yellowish  white  flesh,  juicy  and  aromatic,  and  in 
all  respecti  is  an  admirable  culinary  variety,  besides 
being  a  most  prodigious  bearer. 

The  St.  Aubert  Plum,  so  effectively  illustrated  on  our 
front  page,  fig.  i,  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and  much  resembles 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  but  is  said  to  ripen  nearly  a 
month  earlier,  and  to  be  superior  to  it  both  in  quality 
and  productiveness.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a 
very  handsome,  and  no  doubt  a  good  Plum.  The 
illustration  serves  the  double  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Plum  itself,  and  of  showing  how  effective 
a  dish  uf  fruit  may  be  made  to  look  wilh  the  aid  of 
such  simple  materials  as  a  spray  or  two  of  Ivy. 

Ofthe  Apples  on  p,  6,  fig.  i.j,  the  first,  Cox's  Orange 
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Pippin,  is  certainly  tlie  very  best  of  all  in  its  season. 
From  October  to  February  Golden  Noble  (fig.  15) 
is  a  large,  handsome,  yellow,  culinary  Apple,  in  use 
from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps  of 
all  culinary  Apples  the  best  and  most  useful  is  the 
Stirling  Castle  '(p.  7,  fig.  18),  a. very  free  bearer,  and 
well  adapted  for  bush  culture  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  pale  green  in  colour, 
and  the  flesh  white  and  juicy.  It  comes  into  use  in 
August.  Reinette  de  Caux  (fig.  ig)  is  a  French 
Apple,  but  little  known  in  this  country — but  it  is 
well  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  valuable  late- 
keeping  qualities.  It  much  resembles  the  old  Dutch 
Mignonne,  and  comes  into  use  late  in  spring,  when 
good  Apples  are  veiy  scarce. 

The  Pear  Van  Mons'  Leon  le  Clerc  (p.  6,  fig.  16) 
is  a  remarkably  large,  handsome,  and  delicious  variety, 
ripe  in  November.  Doyenne  du  Comice  (fig.  17)  is 
the  finest  of  all  the  October  Pears,  being  large  in  size, 
remarkably  rich  in  flavour,  and  the  tree  a  good  bearer. 
Durandeau  (p.  7,  fig.  20)  is  a  very  fine  variety,  of 
Belgian  origin — being  large  in  size,  of  handsome  form, 
and  very  delicious  flavour,  comes  into  use  about  the 
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beginning  ot  November.  Beurri  Hardy  (fig.  21)  is 
one  of  the  best  November  Pears,  though  but  little 
known.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  handsome  fruit — of 
dehcious  flavour,  but  is  not  a  great  bearer. 

The  four  varieties  of  nuts  illustrated  on  p.  9  (fig.  22) 
are  the  Red-skinned  Filbert,  a  free  bearing  and 
excellent  flavoured  variety,  which  produces  its 
elliptic  acute  shaped  nuts  in  clusters,  and  has  a  husk 
longer  than  the  nut ;  Princess  Royal,  a  comparatively 
new  seedling,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Webb,  in 
which  the  husk  is  as  long  as  the  nut,  and  the  latter 
of  fine  size  ;  the  well-known  Cosford,  which  fruits  in 
pairs  ;  and  Empress  Eugenie,  another  of  Mr.  Webb's 
fine  seedlings,  in  which  the  husk  is  shorter  than  the 
nuts,  which  are  borne  in  clusters. 


PRUNING. 


To  be  a  good  "pvuner  requires  instruction  in  the 
first  instance  from  a  practical  man,  and  in  the  next 
place  considerable  experience,  with  sense  enough  to 
profit  by  it.  The  questions  a  would-be  pruner  should 
ask  himself  before  using  the  knife  are — "Why  am  I 
going  to  do  this  violence  to  Nature  ?  Will  any  good 
result  ?  Will  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages? Having  settled  these  points,  the  next 
question  will  be,  How  am  I  to  do  it  ?    The  answer  to 


Fig.  s.— peak. 


Fig.  6.— peach. 


this  will  again  depend  on  circumstances — on  the  object 
to  be  attained,  and  on  the  kind  of  tree  to  be  operated 
on,  and  its  particular  mode  of  growth.  No  doubt 
if  all  these  questions  were  duly  asked,  and  satis- 
factorily answered,  there  would  be  far  less  pruning 
carried  out  than  there  now  is.  Still  some  amount  of 
pruning  is  often  absolutely  required — how  much  must 
be  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  each  particular 
case,  and  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Pruning, 
not  mutilation,  is  in  all  cases  the  object  to  be  attained — 
conservative  surgery,  not  reckless  hacking.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  considering  the  matter  of  pruning  it, 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
sulting the  welfare  of  the  tree  as  our  own  advantage. 
No.  doubt  the  tree  would  prefer  to  be  let  alone,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  bat  we  want  it 
to  occupy  a  certain  position,  to  attain  a  certain  height, 
to  assume  a  certain  form,  and  in  the  case  of  a  fruit- 
tree  to  produce  a  fair  share  of  fniit  larger  probably  in 
proportion  to  the  wood  and  leaves  than  the  tree  left 
to  itself  would  form.  Moreover  we  look  for  superior 
quality  of  fruit.     To  effect  all  these  good  things  we 


Fig,  7.— good  and  bad  pruning, 


require  a  shapeable  tree,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
fruit-bearing  wood  as  contradistinguished  from  raere 
timber,  therefore  a  tree  with  a  proper  balance  between 
leaf  and  flower-shoots,  and  one  wherein  the  flow  of 
nourishment  may  take  its  even  way  in  as  regular  pro- 
portion as  possible  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  alike.  We 
don't  want  one  branch  to  be  gorged  like  a  traditional 
alderman,  while  another  is  starved  like  a  dock- 
labourer  out  of  work.  Moreover  we  want  God's 
most  precious  gifts  of  light  and  air  to  penetrate  all 
parts  of  the  tree  equally,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be. 
These  in  very  general  terms  are  the  principal  objects 
of  pnming.  How  to  carry  them  out  is,  as  ^ve  have 
said,  an  affair  to  be  learnt  from  actual  experience.  No 
book,  no  newspaper  article  can  teach  this  half 
so  efficiently  as  a  little  practical  experience  under 
the  guidance  of  an  expert.  In  France,  in  Belgium, 
in  Germany,  such  experts  have  classes  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  class  gathers  round  the  Professor,  who 
prunes  the  tree  and  explains  tlie  reason  why.  As 
Jacques  Bon  Homme  or  M.  le  Cure  cannot  always 
conveniently  pay  a  visit  to  Paris  or  Lyons,  or  wher- 
ever the  Professor's  headquarters  may  be,  the  Pro- 
fessor goes  to  them,  in  the  small  country  towns.  He 
tells  his  audience  what  to  plant,  where  to  plant,  how 
to  plant,  how  to  manage,  and  how  to  prune.  Prac- 
tical matter-of-fact  Englishmen  don't  do  this.     Some 
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Fig.    9, — GOO$Er.l;BKV. 


clay,  pcrliaps,  wlien  liorticulturnl  societies  ri^e  to  a 
full  sense  of  tlieir  duties,  they  will  see  that  work  of 
the  character  we  have  mentioned  is,  to  say  the  least, 
as  important  as  growing  endless  relargoniums  and 
certificating  illimitable  bedding  plants. 

The  accompanying  ilhistrations  will  suflice  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  natural  growth  of  particular 
fruit  trees  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  buds. 
In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  give  full  directions  for  pruning  each  tree,  but  a 
good  deal  may  be  learnt  froni  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  figures,  and  for  the  rest  lei  the  amateur  get  some 
good  knife-man  to  give  him  some  lessons. 

Good  and  Bod  Pnaiing. — In  pruning  a  clean  cuL 


riG.    10.  —  ATFilCOT. 


Fig.  II— aicle, 

should  invariably  be  made  sloping  downwards,  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°  at  the  back  of  the  bud,  as  at  lig. 
7,  rt,  so  that  the  wounded  surface  may  speedily  be 
healed  over.  At  b  the  cut  is  too  low  down,  as  the 
bud  will  probably  die  ;  <:  is  a  cut  which  carries  its 
own  condemation  with  it  ;  </,  r,  f.,  are  other  modes  of 
effecting  the  cut.  In  e  and/it  will  be  observed  that 
the  cut  slopes  up  from  the  bud,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stem.  As  the  portion  between  the  cut 
surface  and  the  bud  will  most  probably  die,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  these  methods  are  inferior  to  that  shown 
at  a, 

P.'um. — Fig.  4  shows  portions  of  shoots,  of  one, 
two,  and  three  years  of  age  respectively  ;  a,  a  arc 
flower-buds,  readily  known  by  their  rounded  shape  ; 
b  are  wood-buds,  which  are  of  a  more  pointed  fonn. 
The  object  of  pruning  in  the  case  of  the   IMum    is 


12.  — Cl'RRANT. 


simply  to  equalise  the  size  of  the  branches,  preserve 
the  form  of  the  tree,  and  remove  superfluous  growths 
and  "  gross  shoots,"  i.e  ,  shoots  which  would  form 
too  much  wood. 

Clu-ny  (fig.  8).— The  buds  are  very  similar  lo 
those  of  the  Plum,  and,  except  in  the  Morellos,  are 
borne  at  the  base  of  last  year's  shoot.  The  objects  of 
pruning  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plum. 

Peaches  and  Ntxiarinc's  (fig.  6)  bear  on  the  shoots 
of  the  previous  yeai",  hence  in  the  \^in(er  pruning  the 
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Fig  14, — cox's  orange  pippin'. 


Fig    15. — GOLDEN    NOBLE. 


shoots  formed  in  tlie  preceding  summer  require  to  be 
cut  back  to  the  point  wliere  the  -wood  is  well  ripened, 
as  it  is  upon  this  ripened  wood  of  the  one-year-old 
shoots  that  the  flower-buds  are  formed. 

/Vfl;'^.— The  fruits  are  borne  on  thick  stout  spurs. 
The  object  of  pruning  and  stopping  is  to  secure  the 
formation  of  the  spurs  by  arresting  undue  luxuriance 
of  growth.  In  fig.  5  «■,  a  are  wood-buds,  b  fruit- 
spurs,  c  the  place  whence  the  fruits  of  the  preceding 
season  have  fallen. 

Gooseberries.  — 'Y\it  fruit-buds  are  formed  principally, 
but  not  entirely,  on  two-yearold  wood  (fig.  9).  Theobject 
of  pruning  is  to  shorten  the  shoots,  to  cut  out  the  central 
branches  so  as  to  keep  the  centre  open  to  prevent  en- 
tangling of  the  branches  (fig.  2),  and  to  encourage  those 
buds  which  are  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  branches. 

Apricots. — In  fig.  10  (7,  a  are  the  flower-buds  formed 
on  the  young  wood  and  on  short  spurs.  Little  is  re- 
quired beyond  shoitening  the  shoots  and  regulating 
tiie  form  of  the  tree  and  the  size  of  the  shoots. 

CiuTonis. — A  clean  stem  is  here  the  object,  and  a 


shortening  of  the  lateral  shoots.  In  fig.  12  a  are 
wood,  b  fruit  buds. 

Raspberry. — The  canes  of  the  Raspberry  are 
biennial— that  is,  they  are  produced  one  year,  flower 
and  fruit  the  next,  and  then  die  down,  others  having 
been  formed  meanwhile  to  replace  those  that  die. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  cut  away  all  dead  wood  and 
shorten  and  thin  out  the  growing  canes.  A  convenient 
way  of  training  them  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 

Apples  bear  on  two-year-old  spurs  (fig.  11).  Little  or 
noprunlngis  required  beyond  regulating  the  form  of  the 
tree,  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  branches. 
Branches  that  cross  one  another  should  be  cut  away 
as  well  as  these  that  are  cankered. 


THE  APPLE. 


The  Apple  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  fniit 

most  intimately  connected  ^\■ith  the  daily  household 
life  of  all  the  northern  European  nations,  it  is  the  one 


fruit  altogether  and  entirely  indispensable,  no  table 
can  be  properly  served  without  its  appearance,  if  not 
daily  at  least  on  so  many  days  that  its  absence  is 
almost  as  much  deplored  as  bread,  if  not  by  the  elders 
at  least  by  the  younger  members  of  the  community;, 
and  what  boy,  where  Apple  orchards  are  numerous, 
has  not  his  pockets  full  ?  I  have  heard  of  some  boys 
in  Worcestershire  who  acknowledged  to  having 
consumed  twenty  full-sized  Codlins  per  diem,  be- 
sides Apple  puddings,  Apple  turnovers,  Apple 
fritters,  not  to  speak  of  such  evanescent  trifles 
as  Apple  jellies.  And  what  a  treat  round  the 
hearth  is  an  Apple  roasting  on  a  piece  of  worsted, 
hissing  and  bursting  with  the  imprisoned  essences, 
to  pass  into  the  expectant  mouth  of  the  anxious- 
watcher — a  humble  pleasure,  but  at  least  as  gi'eat  as 
that  of  the  ^/iii.fc' wine-bibber,  waiting  the  out-pouring 
of  the  best  brand  of  Clicquot  or  Lafitte.  And 
what  fruit  is  more  classical  ?  Atalanta  could  not 
resist  the  golden  Apples  ;  Paris,  bent  on  his  own  de- 
struction, but  deceived  by  the  glamour  of  eyes  ablaze 
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Fig  16. — VAN  MONS  leon  le  clekc. 
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Fir;    19. — REINETTE   I'E  CAUX. 


wilh  love,  handed  an  Apple  to  the  object  of  his 
choice.  We  know  that  Adam  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  eating  one,  and  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  present  no  fniit  has  given  so  much  pleasure  both 
to  the  eye  and  palate.  "  From  the  egg  to  the  Apple," 
a  common  Roman  saying,  proves  that  no  Roman 
dinner  was  complete  without  it.  In  England,  in  re- 
mote times,  it  was  surrounded  with  mysterious  rites. 
The  Druids,  ancient  and  respectable  gentlemen  as 
they  were,  full  of  reverence  for  trees,  were  as  respect- 
ful to  the  Apple  as  to  the  Oak  ;  and  it  is  not  so  long 
since  that  in  the  West  of  England  the  nide  farmers 
and  ruder  peasants  testified  their  appreciation  of  its 
good  qualities  by  composing  songs  in  it<^  honour : — 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  Apple  tree  ! 
Whence  thou  may'st  bud  and  whence  thou  may'st  blow, 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  Apples  enow. 
Hats  full,  caps  full, 
Bushels  and  sacks  fall. 

Huzza  !  " 


is  a  verse  of  old  Devonshire  doggrel,'  to  ensure  the 
good  offices  of  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  orchards, 
descended  probably  from  the  time  when  the  wor- 
ship of  Thor  and  Odin  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  a  religion 
that  was  probably  once  pure  but  corrupted  by  the 
artifices  of  those  who  saw  their  profit  in  fastening  the 
bonds  of  superstition  on  the  ignorant  and  uneducated. 
Our  Norman  ancestors  were  either  the  introducers  or 
adopters  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Apple,  as  the  province 
of  Normandy  to  this  day  Is  the  most  important  seat  of 
its  culture  in  France,  and  the  Norman  farmers  on 
market  days  delight  in  a  carouse  of  Cider  brandy,  cheap 
and  heady,  but  of  which  they  will  consume  quantities 
enough  to  make  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  more  garrulous 
than  usual  and  put  his  pet  theories  in  his  pocket  for 
all  time — keen  hands  at  a  bargain,  but  after  business 
equally  keen  at  drinking,  beginning  a  sitting  in  the 
morning  at  10  a.m.,  and  concluding  when  it  is  time 
to  return,  i.e  ,  when  darkness  comes.  Cannot  Sir  Wil- 
frid go  to  Cai'n  for  a  season  and  endeavour  to  per- 


suade the  *'gros  Norman,"  to  adopt  his  principles ? 
Here  is  a  chance  of  a  "Crusade,"  such  as 
seldom  happens  now-a-days  ;  Crusader-like,  how- 
ever, Sir  Wilfrid  must  be  clad  in  triple  brass  ere 
he  ventures  to  do  battle  with  the  Norman  farmer  or 
his  spouse,  with  "  No  drinking  of  cider  brandy  "  as  a 
battle  flag.  Hearty  men  and  good  farmers  are  these 
cider  growers,  and  their  province  is  a  paradise  for  the 
Apple  and  the  Pear.  One  of  the  most  delicious  Pears 
hails  from  Avranches,  and  is  well  named  the  Louise 
Bonne  d'Avranches,  a  title  pirated  by  the  Jerseymen 
(more  Norman  than  Normandy)  as  the  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey. 

The  Paradise  Stock. 

Fruitful  as  are  the  Norman  orchards,  the  inhabit- 
ants by  no  means  content  themselves  with  the  fruit 
from  the  standards,  but  most  gardens  contain  garden 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  this  example  may  be 
succassfuUy  imitated  here  by  the  possessors  of  a  garden 
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limited  by  yards  insteiid  of  acres.  On  these 
trees  fruit  may  be  grown  veiy  superior  to  tliat  on  tlie 
standard  trees,  however  fine ;  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  the  sorts,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  trees 
are  grafted  on  the  right  stocli.  The  Doucin 
is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  France,  for  this 
method  of  culture  gives  an  intermediate  growth 
between  the  Crab  and  the  tnie  Pommier  de  Paradis. 
The  latter  is  very  dwarf,  and  hardly  fit  for  general 
culture,  but  the  Doucin,  like  its  superior  cousins,  the 
Monarch  and  broad-leaved  Paradise,  imparts  a 
healthy  growth,  quite  sufficient  for  a-  garden  tree, 
although  not  strong  enough  for  orchards.  Grown 
into  pyramids  about  8  or  10  feet  high,  they  are 
when  fruitful  exceedingly  handsome  trees.  To  keep  up 
a  healthy  action  combined  with  productiveness  a  cir- 
cular trench  should  be  made  round  the  tree,  increasing 
in  diameter  with  successive  years,  and  the  trench 
filled  with  the  favourite  food  of  all  fruit  trees,  good 
■well-rotted  manure,  the  said  trench  being  renewed 
every  second  year,  a  surface  dressing  of  the  same 
material  being  applied  every  year.  In  June  the  first 
summer  pnming  must  be  practised,  which  consists 
merely  in  shortening  the  side  branches,  leaving  the 
leaders  untouched.  Shorten  these  about  the  end  of 
August,  thin  out  branches  to  let  in  light  and  sun 
while  the  tree  is  growing  thriftily,  and  the  most 
important  summer  pruning  is  completed,  keep  the  tree 
always  symmetrical  whether  grown  as  a  pyramid  or 
bush.  The  culture  is  so  simple,  that  no  reason  exists 
to  prevent  every  cottage  garden  in  England  growing 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Standards  take  up 
too  nuich  room  in  a  small  garden,  and,  altliouTh 
immensely  productive,  must  have  been  planted  by  a 
grandsire.  In  riding  about  my  own  district  I  have 
been  struck  by  tlie  appearance  of  some  cottage 
-  gardens  containing  pyramid  trees,  and  have  been 
much  gratified  at  the  results  obtained. 

The  careful  cultivator  must  of  course  be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  the  sorts.  Now  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  plant  many  kinds.  Tlie  Red  Juneatin"-, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Karly  HaT- 
vest.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Mother  Apple,  Irish 
Peach,  Red  Astrachan,  will  furnisli  a  table  until 
October ;  and  for  the  kitchen.  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Hanks' Codlin  (charming  pyramid),  Co.v's  Po- 
mona, I-Iawthorden.  After  October  Cox's  Orange  need 
be  the  only  sort  grown  ;  it  will  keep  good  until  Febru- 
ary, and  is  peerless  in  its  season.  For  stronger  teeth  the 
Ribston  and  Blenheim  Orange  will  always  hold  their 
rank.  There  is  much  choice  in  winter  Apples  for  tlie 
table  ;  I  believe  no  one  will  object  to  Brownlee's 
Russet,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin, 
larger  and  as  rich  as  the  old  sort.  All  the  Nonpareils 
are  good ;  of  the  Pearmains,  Mannington's,  Adams', 
Claygate  are  not  surpassed  by  any,  and  in  tlie  last 
days  of  winter,  when  the  returning  spring  is  anxiously 
expected,  some  Apples  are  still  improving  in  quality. 
Of  the  late  Apples,  Lord  Burleigh,  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Spring  Ribston,  or  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple,  Stunner 
Pippin,  are  the  best  for  keeping  and  flavour.  For  the 
kitchen,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Rymer,  Tower  of 
Glammis,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Gooseberry  Apple, 
Northern  Greening,  Striped  Beaufin,  will  afford  a 
pudding  until  the  green  leaves  come  again. 

Several  varieties  of  so-called  Paradise  stocks  have 
been  cultivated,  but  I  think  that  two  kinds  raised 
here  are  the  best  for  English  soils  and  climate.  These 
are  the  Nonsucli  and  the  broad-leaved.  The  latter 
makes  a  more  vigorous  tree  than  the  former,  and  is 
a  good  stock  for  the  prolific  sorts,  such  as  Lord 
Suffield,  Manks'  Codlin,  and  others  :  but  the  former 
imparts  a  high  colour  to  the  fruit,  and  emits  roots 
very  freely.  A  correspondent  in  Scotland  tells  me 
that  it  is  the  best  stock  he  has. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  owners  of  cottages  can  be  induced 
to  encourage  their  tenants  in  the  cultivation  of  dwarf 
Apple  trees  by  making  them  a  present  of  a  few  trees. 
With  patience  and  skill  all  districts  and  all  soils  will 
produce  a  reward,  and  a  certainty  of  winning  prizes 
at  local  shows  (the  most  interesting  of  all  shows). 
T.  Francis  Rivers. 


THE  BEST  SORTS  OF  FRUITS 

FOR  COTTAGE  AND  VILLA  GARDENS. 
Apples. 

Dissert. — Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Rosemary 
Russet,  Braddick's  Nonpareil. 

Kitchen.— 1.016.  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cellini,  Warner's  King,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling. 

The  best  and  most  useful  half-dozen  ; — 

Dessert. — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
King  of  the  Pippins. 


Kitchen. — Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Blenlieim 
Orange. 

If  two  trees  only  are  wanted,  plant  Cox's  Orange 
for  dessert,  and  Stirling  Castle  for  kitchen. 

If  only  one  tree  is  wanted,  we  should  plant  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  in  preference  to  any  otlier, 

Pe.irs. 

Tlie  best  half-dozen : — Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Glou  Mor^eau,  "Winter  Nelis. 

Stnaing  Pran— Uvedale's  St,  Germain.  Any 
Pear  will  stew  if  used  before  it  becomes  mellow.  It 
is  therefore  a  waste  of  space  to  grow  any  for  that 
special  purpose,  except  it  may  be  one  monster 
variety. 

Plums. 

Dessert. — Six  varieties  :  —  Jefferson's,  Kirke's, 
Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Violette  Hative, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Kitchen. — Six  varieties  ; — Early  Prolific,  Victoria, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Engelbert  or  Mitchelson's, 
Belle  de  Septembre,  Autumn  Compote.  If  only  one 
is  wanted  for  a  wall,  plant  Victoria  :  for  a  standard. 
Mitchelson's. 

Cherries. 

May  Duke,  Black  Circassian,  Elton,  Governor 
Wood,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Morello. 

Peaches. 

For  House  —Hale's  Early,  Stirling  Castle,  Noblesse, 
AValburton's  .Admirable. 

For  Open  ll'all.  —  Hale's  Early,  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  Bellegarde,  Barrington. 

NeC  rARINES. 

Violette  Hative  or  Elruge,  Pine-apple,  Lord 
Napier,  Victoria. 

For  Open  TFo//.— Violette  Hative,  Lord  Napier  ; 
the  Last  for  choice  if  only  one  sort  is  w.anted. 

Apricots. 
Moorpark,  or  Peach. 

Figs. 
Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles. 

Gooseberries. 
For  Eating  or  J'«/f.— Early   Green    Haiiy,   Red 
Champagne,  Rosebeny,  Sulphur  Yellow,  Whitesmitli, 
Gretna   Green,     Pitmaston   Green    G.ige,    Monarch, 
Red  Warrington,  Green  Overall. 

Currants. 
jV.-</,— Cherry,  Red  Dutch.     /raZ/f.—Wliite  Dutch, 
.ff/ffrf.— Black  Naples. 

Raspberries. 
Fastolf  and  Yellow  Antwerp. 

STR.4WBERRIES. 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Elton.  If 
only  one  sort  can  be  grown  it  should  be  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury. 

Nuts. 

Cosford,  or  Kentish  Cob  ;  red  or  white  Filbert. 

WALNUT.S. 

Tliin-shelled,  or  Dwarf  Prolific. 

Grapes. 
Open  Wall. — Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh. 
Vinery. — Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Lady 
Downe's,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Ale.vandria. 
For  an  Amateur's  Vinery. — Black  Hamburgh  and 
Royal  Muscadine. 


THE    HISTORY   OF   THE   PLUM. 

The  original  parent  of  the  numerous  and  various 
kinds  of  Plums  with  \\'hicli  our  orchards  are  in 
good  seasons  better  than  the  present  stocked,  and 
our  market  overflowing,  is,  without  much  doubt, 
tlie  Prunus  domestica  of  Linnceus— a  tree  which 
"is  believed  to  occur  in  a  truly  wild  state  in 
Greece,  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  (Lazistan),  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Elbruz 
range  in  Northern  Persia,  from  some  of  which  coun- 
tries it  was  introduced  into  Europe  long  before  the 
Christian  era."  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any- 
thing like  precision  the  actual  date  of  the  origin  of 
any  of  the  almost  endless  forms  of  Plums  which  are 
now  common  in  our  orchards,  nor  is  it  indeed  possible 
to  say  when  or  by  whom  many  of  them  were  in- 
troduced.      Gerard    tells    us    that    he    himself   had 


*' three  score  sorts"  in  liis  garden,  "and  all  strange 
or  rare  ;  "  and  he  mentions  *'  the  grounds  of  Master 
Vincent  Pointer,  of  Twickenham,''  as  the  place  wliere 
"the  greatest  varieties  of  these  rare  Plums"  were 
to  be  found.  Parkinson  also  enumei-ates  sixty  sorts  fit 
for  an  orcliard,  all  of  which,  he  says,  are  to  be  had  of 
his  "  very  good  friend,  Master  John  Tradescante,  who 
hath  wonderfully  laboured  to  obtain  all  the  rarest 
fruits  he  can  hear  of  in  any  place  of  Christen- 
dane,  Turkey— yea,  or  the  whole  world."  Among 
these  are  a  few  with  curious  names,  such  as  the 
Perdrigon,  or  Perdig\vena  as  it  is  called  by  Hakluyt  in 
15S2,  who  says  it  was  procured ,"  out  of  Italy  with 
two  other  sorts  by  the  Lord  Cromwell  after  his 
travel."  Tlien  there  is  the  Bowie,  which  is 
"flat  and  round,  yet  flatter  one  side,  whence  the 
name  ;"  tlie  Margate,  which  is  unfavourably  charac- 
terised as  "  the  worst  of  an  hundred  ;"  the  Pnmeola, 
"  small,  white,  of  a  fine  tart  taste,"  which  is  "  brought 
over  in  small  round  boxes,  and  sold  at  the-  comfit- 
makers  cut  in  twain,  the  stone  cast  away,  at  a  very 
dear  rate,"  of  which  more  anon,  and  three  or  four  sorts 
of  Bullaceare  also  mentioned.  Miller  gives  only  thirty 
kinds,  but  these  are  defined  with  some  care,  and 
are  really  distinct  forms.  We  find  among  them 
most  of  those  which  are  still  familiar  in  our 
markets— as  for  example  the  IVIagnum  Bonum  (which 
he  calls  Bonum  Magnum),  the  Egg  Plum,  and  the 
Orleans  (which  our  London  costers  have  corrupted 
into  "Arline")  Plum;  this  last  he  says  "is  a  very 
plentiful  bearer,  which  has  occasioned  its  being  so 
generally  planted  by  those  persons  who  supply  the 
markets  with  fruit:  but  it  is  an  indifferent  Plum;  it  is 
said  to  have  been,  brought  over  when  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  Orleans  in  the  time  of  Henry  V." 
The  Damson  appears  as  the  "Damask  Plum,"  at  least 
so  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  though  Martyn  takes  a 
diflTerent  view,  for  he  mentions  the  "Damascene, 
vulgarly  Damson,"  among  the  sorts  omitted  by 
Miller.  The  French  Damas  or  Damask  Plum  is 
rather  larger  and  rounder  than  the  English  Damson, 
and  of  a  sweeter  taste  ;  it  splits  readily,  and  its  flesh 
separates  easily  from  the  stone. 

One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  of  Plums 
is  that  known  as  the  Green  Gage — a  name  of  whicli 
the  origin  is  probably  known  to  but  few  of 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  The 
French  call  this  Plum  La  Reine  Claude,  in  honour 
of  the  queen  of  Francis  I.,  during  whose  reign  the 
tree  was  raised,  or,  as  some  say,  by  whom  it  was 
brouglit  into  France.  This  Plum  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  with  otliers  from  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  to  the  garden  of  Hen- 
grave  Hall,  Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Gage  family,  some 
time  during  the  last  century  ;  but  having  been  sent 
■without  a  name,  or  the  label  having  been  lost,  the 
gardener,  to  distinguish  it,  named  it  the  Green 
Gage,  in  allusion  to  its  colour  and  to  the  family  who 
employed  him  ;  and  by  this  title  it  has  been  since 
known.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  gives  a 
slightly  different  account  of  its  introduction,  attri- 
buting this  to  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  John  Gage, 
who  resided  in  a  conventual  establishment  abroad,  and 
on  one  occasion  brought  over  grafts  of  it  to  his 
brother  at  Hargvave  Hall.  By  some  botanists— Karl 
Koch,  for  example — the  Green  Gage  is  regarded  as  a 
distinct  variable  species,  native  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Prunes,  which  are  employed  in  medicine  as 
fonning  an  ingredient  in  the  Coufictio  Semia:^  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  "  Lenitive  Electuary,"  are  yielded 
by  a  variety  of  Pnmus  domestica  known  as  P. 
Juliana,  the  "Prunier  de  St.  Julien"  of  French 
writers.  This  fonn  of  Plum  tree  is  largely  gro^^'n 
in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  especially  about  Bourgniel, 
a  small  town  between  Tours  and  Angers.  The  Prunes 
sold  by  groceis,  and  often  stewed  and  sweetened 
for  home  use  as  a  laxative,  are  yielded  by  the  same 
variety.  The  Plums  are  dried  partly  by  the  heat  of  a 
fire  and  partly  in  the  open  air,  being  alternately  ex- 
posed to  one  and  the  other,  and  are  too  familiar  to 
need  description.  Prunes  were  at  one  time  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  rather  complicated  dish 
called  plum-broth,  for  the  making  of  which  full  parti- 
culars are  given  in  The  Quec/i's  Royal  Coo/cefv,  pub- 
lished in  1713.  "Two  pound  of  stew'd  Prunes," 
forced  through  a  cullender,  leaving  the  stones  and 
skins;  and  3 lb.  more,  "well  stewed"  and  boiled, 
were  among  the  ingredients  of  this  "dainty  dish," 
and  when  quite  ready  it  was  to  be  garnished  with 
more  stewed  Prunes.  Loudon  says  the  Plum  known 
as  the  Perdrigon  Blanc  is  that  generally  used  in  France 
in  the  preparation  of  Prunes.      It   is  a  long  narrow 
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fruit,  greenish  white  tinged  with  red,  with  rather  a 
leathery  skin  and  much  bloom.  "The  flesh  is 
greenish,  melting,  and  so  sweet  as  to  have  nearly  the 
same  flavour  when  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree  as  when 
preserved."  What  are  called  in  England  "  French 
Plums"  are  mainly  produced  by  a  kind  called  the 
Prune  d'Ast,  whicli  has  a  tough,  deep  violet  skin, 
and  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Prunes.  The 
bloom  upon  them  is  sometimes  obtained  by  means  of 
indigo.  The  best  kind  of  French  Plum,  however,  is 
that  prepared  from  the  kind  kno\vn  as  the  Brignole. 
These  are  large  yellow  Plums,  also  from  Provence, 
which  are  shaken  from  the  trees  when  quite  ripe  upon 
cloths  spread  to  receive  them,  and  next  day  carefully 
skinned.  This  operation  performed  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  some  days,  and  then  impaled  upon 
pointed  osier  sticks,  when  they  are  again  placed  in 
dry  wannth  and  air  for  several  days.  The  stones  are 
then  removed,  they  are  pressed  into  a  round  form,  and 
eventually  placed  in  the  daintily  arranged  little  round 
Willow  boxes  in  which  they  make  their  appearance 
among  us. 


tute  for  French  Prunes  when  the  latter  are  scarce  ;  it 
is  a  rather  larger  and  longer  Plum,  with  a  somewhat 
thicker  skin.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  Roumania,  and  several  French  provinces,  a 
kind  of  brandy  is  distilled  from  Plums,  and  vast 
quantities  of  the  fruit  are  absorbed  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  industry.  The  beverage,  which  is  said  to  be 
of  some  value  as  a  tonic,  is  intermediate  between 
Cherry  brandy  and  brandy  made  from  cider ;  it  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  BuUaces  when  in  the 
cask. 

Various  good  kinds  of  Plum  have  been  raised  in 
the  United  States,  the  Washington  being  perhaps 
the  best  of  them.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  large 
glossy  broad  leaves  and  roundish  oval  deep  yellow 
fruits,  whicli  are  about  i\  inches  in  diameter.  The 
discovery  of  its  good  qualities  was  due  to  an  accident. 
It  had  been  merely  used  as  a  stock  on  a  farm  near 
New  York,  but  a  sucker  from  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Balnier,  which  came  into  bearing  in  i8iS,  and  soon 
attracted  attention.  Once  known,  it  was  not  long  in 
attaining  the  high  position  which  it  still  retains.     An 


greater  light  and  dryness  in  the  cottage  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenant,  and  those  who  have  the  super- 
intendence of  cottage  property  know  the  trouble 
saved  by  substituting  trained  trees  for  wild  growths 
constantly  requiring  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  slates 
and  pipes. 

Well-chosen,  and  properly  planted  to  start  with, 
fruit  trees  will  bear  for  years,  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  they  should  ever  be  allowed  to  grow  into  the 
unmanageable  masses  of  foliage  too  often  seen  with 
gnarled  trunks  close  down  on  the  ground,  choking  all 
below,  and  only  fruiting  themselves  on  the  upper 
surface. 

Light  and  air  are  needed  for  the  crop  below,  but 
liglit  and  air  are  as  much  needed  amongst  the 
branches  and  beneath  them,  as  well  as  above,  to  in- 
sure a  good  crop  on  the  tree  itself ;  and  if  the  trees  are 
chosen  with  branches  starting  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  ground,  and  afterwards  properly  thinned  so  as  to 
allow  sunshine  and  air  to  pass  among  the  boughs, 
the  tree  will  bear  all  over  instead  of  only  above,  and 
the  ground    below   will   be  ser\'iceable.      Espaliers 
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It  will  have  been  observed,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  Provence  is  one  of  the  chief  Plum- 
producing  districts  of  France  ;  and  this  has  been  the 
case  from  an  early  date.  For  a  long  period  Tours 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  sale  of  Plums  in 
the  North  of  France  ;  those  of  the  south-west 
provinces  were  sent,  by  way  of  Bordeaux,  to  England 
and  the  colonies,  while  those  of  Provence  went  to 
Germany,  by  way  of  Switzerland.  The  Plums  of 
Tours  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  even  at  Paris,  which, 
however,  is  now  lost  j  and  a  Frehch  poet  writes  of 
that  town  : — 

"  Tours,  ville  que  rendent  c61ebre, 
Son  archev^que  et  ses  pruneaux." 

It  is  stated  that  about  half  the  Plums  prepared  in 
France  are  for  home  consumption,  the  remainder  being 
exported  to  England,  Russia,  Holland,  and  America, 
wliich  last  country  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity. 

A  German  Plum — the  Zwetschen  or  Quetschen — 
is  widely  cultivated  in  Germany  for  its  fruit,  which 
is  used  in  a  dried  state  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is, 
indeed,  usually  grown  with  a  view  to  its  employment 
in  a  dried  form,  and  is  a  particularly  hardy  and  free- 
bearing  kind.     It  is  sometimes  imported  as  a  substi- 


article  in  our  columns,  1S76,  vol.  vi.,  n,  s.,  p.  69, 
gives  some  account  of  the  Plums  in  Servia  and 
Bosnia,  which  may  also  be  read  with  interest  at  the 
present  time.   B.  M. 


COTTAGER'S  FRUIT  TREES. 

Fruit  trees  in  the  cottage  garden  give  such  a  com- 
fortable addition  to  the  income  of  the  tenant,  with  little 
comparative  outlay  or  trouble,  that  it  is  a  pity  more 
attention  is  not  bestowed  on  the  subject  in  some  of 
our  rural  districts.  Much  more  available  space  could 
be  gained  whether  for  vegetables  or  small  fruits  by 
keeping  the  standard  trees  properly  open  and  clear 
from  the  ground,  espaliers  might  be  much  more  intro- 
duced, and  the  walls  of  the  cottage  utilised  for  tender 
fruit  more  than  is  generally  the  case. 

They  may  not  have  the  picturesque  charm  of  Roses 
clustering  round  the  door,  or  Vines  {which  can  hardly 
under  the  circumstances  be  described  as  fruit  trees) 
mantling  roof  and  water-pipes,  and  every  place  where 
they  should  or  should  not  be  in  their  folds  ;  but  they 
have  beauty  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  the  trim- 
ness  of  the  branches  in  winter  is  satisfactory  in  every 
point  of  view.     The  immediate  money  return  and  the 


might  be  much  move  introduced  lor  choicer  fruits 
(Pears  especially)  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep 
under  the  eye.  Planted  about  2\  feet  from  the  paths, 
their  shade  is  not  enough  to  be  injurious.  They  give 
a  trim  edging  to  the  beds,  and  the  fniit  can  be  hand- 
picked  as  it  ripens,  instead  of  being  bruised  beyond 
marketable  value  in  falling  from  the  tree.  With  the 
help  of  the  'cottage  wall,  there  is  no  reason  why 
almost  all  common  kinds  of  outdoor  fmit  should  not 
be  cultivated  by  the  cottager.  Not  quite  all,  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  except  in  very  favourable 
situations,  would  usually  require  more  reflected  heat 
than  is  given  by  the  short  length  of  unenclosed 
wall,  and  they  are  also  too  conspicuous  to  be  a  safe 
crop. 

Apricots  are  very  desirable,  so  are  the  large  yellow 
Plums  and  early  or  autumn  Pears  ;  but  the  point  to 
be  considered  economically  is — what  kind  of  fruit  is 
in  season  at  the  time  of  the  chief  fruit  demand  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  influx  of  tourists  brings  a  certain 
sale,  and  the  presence  of  schools,  lime  of  visiting  or 
return  of  families  from  London  with  regard  to  dessert 
fruit,  and  supplies  required  for  jam  with  regard  to 
the  small  fniit,  all  affect  the  selection ;  but  the 
choicer  the  fruit  (so  long  as  its  culture  is  not  beyond 
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tlie  cottEiger's  powers)  so  mucli  more  will  be  his  retura 
for  the  care  bestowed. 

With  regard  to  the  sorts  horticultural ly,  it  is  best 
to  find  what  kinds  answer  on  the  same  exposure  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  taking  what  bear  out- 
side the  garden  walls  in  the  vicinity  rather  than  those 
inside,  as  the  reflected  heat  gives  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  can  be  had  on  the  exposed  cottage 
wall. 

It  is  easy  by  running  the  eye  down  lists  in  any 
gardening  book  to  find  good  kinds — as,  in  Pears,  the 
Jargonelle,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  and 
many  others,  are  excellent — but  a  little  difference  in 
soil  and  situation  may  make  much  in  the  crop  j  and 
if  sorts  are  chosen  known  to  do  well  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  saves  a  deal  of  disappointment. 

This  is  the  point  where  the  cottager  really  needs 
help.  He  has  probably  little  idea  how  to  select  his 
trees  or  to  procure  them,  and  assistance  here  is  a  solid 
kindness.  He  is  often  quite  able  to  purchase  them, 
but  has  no  means  of  ordering  them,  and  if  the  gar- 
dener of  the  landowner,  or  any  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  will  add  the  trees  to  their  own 
order,  and  let  the  purchaser  pay  his  part  of  the 
account  to  them,  it  will  often  make  the  difference  of 
his  having  proper  trees  instead  of  the  superannuated 
or  worthless  things  which  only  cumber  the  ground. 

Where  the  man  cannot  afford  the  purchase  money 
ocal  prizes  are  a  good  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty, 
and  especially  appropriate  to  village  horticultural 
societies,  or  (as  in  this  case  the  need  once  supplied  is 
not  likely  to  need  repetition)  an  occasional  gift  would 
not  come  under  the  common  objections  to  such 
methods  of  supply,  and  would  at  once  be  highly  useful 
and  most  thankfully  received. 

With  regard  to  planting  materials  there  ought  not 
to  be  much  difficulty.  In  rural  neighbourhoods  there 
is  generally  plenty  of  old  mortar,  brick  rubbish,  and 
decayed  leaf-mould  to  be  had  one  way  or  other — 
often  for  gathering,  almost  always  by  asking  ;  and 
(by  collecting  beforehand)  enough  manure  may  have 
been  gathered  off  the  roads,  and  (with  stray  bits  of 
turf)  enough  may  easily  be  got  together  to  do  without 
further  assistance.  The  point  is  to  have  a  good  hole 
dug,  the  materials  well  mixed,  and  the  tree  planted 
at  a  proper  depth,  with  its  roots  spread,  then  properly 
covered  and  firmly  trod  in,  and  of  all  things  it  should 
be  set  and  kept  upright.  Half  the  waste  of  room  in 
cottage  gardens  is- from  trees  being  allowed  to  slant  in 
all  directions,  till  at  last  the  trunks  may  be  seen  fairly 
along  the  ground,  all  nettles  and  weeds  below,  and 
veiy  probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  crop  on  the 
one-sided  head  above. 

It  is  well  to  protect  the  stems  of  the  wall  fruit 
against  the  cottage  with  a  good  bunch  of  Brambles, 
first  to  keep  the  young  children  who  sit  mostly  at  the 
cottage  door  from  scraping  the  bark  off  with  any  odd 
thing  that  comes  to  liand,  and  afterwards  to  keep  the 
older  ones  from  climbing  to  pilfer  the  fruit,  and  the 
spot  should  also  be  chosen  where  it  is  not  customary 
either  to  empty  burning  ashes  or  the  collective  slops  from 
indoors.  The  liquids  may  do  a  deal  of  good  if  properly 
applied,  but  not  whirled  out  of  a  pail  with  a  good 
sweep  at  one  spot  daily — the  ground  affected  becomes 
merely  an  impervious  mass,  and  a  young  tree  perishes 
almost  as  surely  under  this  treatment  as  under  the 
exhausted  ashes  hot  from  the  oven.  Also  it  is  a 
great  preservative  to  have  a  few  short  posts  driven  in 
near  the  door  to  hang  pots  (or  anything  which 
'  domestic  convenience  suggests  should  be  hung  outside 
the  door  temporarily)  properly  and  avowedly  on  ;  no 
tree  or  bush  can  be  expected  to  thrive  if  its  stronger 
spurs  are  turned  into  kitchen  pegs,  or  its  head  wrapped 
up  perpetually  in  some  portion  of  the  wash  (or  at 
least  the  dish-cloth  laid  nicely  out  to  dry  on  the  top) 
as  is  so  often  to  be  seen,  and  unless  some  equally  con- 
venient arrangement  is  made  there  the  things  will  be. 

If  nothing  else  can  be  grown  on  the  cottage  wall 
it  might  at  least  be  utilised  for  red  and  white 
Currants,  which  bear  excellently  so  placed,  with  little 
risk  to  the  crop,  and  may  be  profitably  planted  against 
all  the  low  walls  and  wooden  palings  of  the  cottage 
garden.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  growing  the  smaller  fruits  where 
the  children  have  an  excuse  for  passing  near  them. 
They  vanish  piecemeal,  imperceptibly,  and  cause 
nothing  but  pain  and  vexation,  being  preferred 
apparently  green  ;  but  on  the  damper  walls,  or  in  any 
spare  comers  clear  of  the  regular  traffic,  black 
Currants  are  most  desirable.  Probably  nothing 
brings  in  so  sure  a  return  as  fruit-growing  for  pre- 
serving.    There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  about  the  fruit 


being  in  exact  order  to  a  certain  day,  and  a  deal  that 
would  be  unsaleable  from  rough  usage  answers  per- 
fectly well  for  the  preserve  pot.  Families  round  are 
usually  very  glad  of  the  supply  ;  but  if  the  cottager's 
wife  could  be  induced  to  study  the  very  simple  de- 
tails of  the  subject  a  large  profit  might  be  made  by 
preserving  on  the  spot. 

Quantities  of  fruit  may  be  saved  in  this  way,  for 
when  the  injured  or  decayed  portion  which  would  ruin 
the  fruit  before  it  could  be  sold  is  cut  off,  the  rest  is  in 
perfect  order,  and  the  very  richest  and  best  preserve 
or  jam  is  that  thus  made  from  small  quantities  of 
fruit  taken  as  they  occur  every  two  or  three  days,  so 
as  to  secure  them  at  their  prime. 

The  cottager  has  usually  no  convenience  for  storing 
fruit,  and  (simply  for  home  consumption)  the  requisite 
flour,  sugar,  &c.,  needed  to  turn  it  into  an  article  of 
diet  make  it  too  expensive  to  be  of  service  to  him  ; 
but  for  sale  it  may  be  made  of  far  more  benefit  than 
he  usually  imagines,  if  he  will  utilise  his  ground  by 
allowing  air  and  light  to  pass  amongst  and  under  his 
trees  in  the  way  shown  to  be,  not  only  possible,  but 
profitable  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  round  London, 
and  also  by  considering  the  neighbouring  demand. 

It  is  seldom  the  bomi  fide  nu-al  cottager  can  gi^ow 
profitably  for  distant  markets,  as  he  cannot  pack 
properly  himself,  and  makes  much  less  profit  by 
selling  to  dealers  than  the  neighbouring  gentry  ;  but 
with  a  little  care  in  finding  a  purchaser  before  his 
fmit  is  dropping  from  the  tree,  and  trustworthiness  in 
fulfilling  his  orders,  his  fruit  trees  will  give  him  a  com- 
fortable yearly  profit  on  scarcely  any  but  the  original 
outlay  and  a  little  labour.   O, 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  cultivation  of 
this  most  generally  esteemed  fruit.  The  writers  who 
treat  upon  it  usually  start  off  with  the  injunction  that 
Strawberries  require  a  strong  holding  soil  in  which  to 
grow  them,  and  do  not  succeed  in  such  as  is  of  a  light 
nature.  This  is  not  very  encouraging  to  beginners  in 
their  cultivation  who  happen  to  live  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  the  land  is  of  a  light  description,  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  con- 
sists. I  often  hear  amateurs  so  situated  say — **Oh, 
it  is  no  use  attempting  to  grow  Strawben-ies  on  my 
light  soil  :  I  tried  and  failed:"  or,  "They  grew  and 
bore  for  a  time  whilst  the  garden  was  new,  but  after 
a  few  years  the  land  gi-adually  got  so  light  that  they 
would  not  do  in  it."  My  reply  has  generally  been 
an  interrogation,  asking  if  anything  has  been  done 
to  try  to  induce  them  to  succeed.  The  answer  has 
almost  invariably  been  much  the  same  —  "That 
plenty  of  manure  has  been  applied  to  the  soil, 
with  no  better  results."  At  which  I  have  not 
expressed  the  least  surprise,  but  the  reverse,  as 
the  manure  in  most  cases  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil  by  making  the  land  lighter,  causing  a 
greater  disappointment  in  the  plants  running  to  leaf 
instead  of  producing  fruit.  Instead  of  using  manure 
alone  a  dressing  of  marl  or  clay,  about  3  inches  in 
thickness,  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  must  be  previously  dug,  and  when  it  has  got 
well  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  the  first 
heavy  shower  will  reduce  it  to  a  pulverised  state.  It 
should  then  be  pointed-in,  mixing  it  with  some  6 
inches  of  the  top  soil,  when,  if  the  land  is  deficient 
in  manure,  some  can  be  worked-in  at  the  same  time. 
After  this  let  the  whole  be  well  trodden  until  it 
is  quite  solid,  and  plant  as  early  in  August  as 
runners  can  be  obtained.  On  land  of  this  de- 
scription the  plants  will  not  last  as  long  as  where 
it  is  of  a  heavier  character,  and  naturally  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Strawberries  ;  two 
years  is  long  enough  to  let  them  remain.  Instead 
of  putting  the  plants  in  the  usual  distance  of  some 
2  or  2^  feet  betwixt  the  rows,  and  about  half  as  much 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  I  should  advise 
their  being  planted  much  closer,  say  14  inches  betwixt 
the  rows,  and  g  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 
In  this  way  a  gi*eat  deal  more  fmit  will  be  obtained 
the  first  season.  As  soon  as  this  is  gathered,  every  other 
row,  and  each  alternate  plant  in  the  rows  left,  should 
be  cut  out  with  the  hoe,  leaving  those  remaining  to 
stand  another  year,  when  they  may  be  destroyed,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  others  planted  on  ground 
similarly  treated,  putting  in  as  many  each  year  as 
required  to  keep  up  the  supply.  By  following  this 
method  on  light  sands,  loam,  and  also  on  peaty  soil 
that  had  both  been  long  used  as  a  kitchen  garden, 


and  as  ill-adapted  for  Strawberry  culture  as  they  well 
could  be,  I  have  been  able  to  grow  as  fine  fruit,  and 
also  secure  crops  regularly  equal  in  quantity  to  what 
is  usually  obtained  from  land  naturally  better  suited 
to  their  cultivation.  At  first  sight  some  people  might 
suppose  that  to  carry  out  the  details  here  mentioned 
would  involve  considerable  labour  and  expense,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  clay  can  in  most  places 
be  had  at  little  cost,  the  extra  labour  is  very  little,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  light  land,  such  as  that 
under  consideration,  is  very  much  benefited  for  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  all  kinds  by  being  so  treated. 

The  varieties  of  Strawberries  have,  like  many  other 
things  of  late  years,  so  much  increased  as  to  make  it 
perplexing  what  to  grow.  Many  kinds  are  more 
variable  in  their  adaptability  to  any  particular  locality 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  fruit  we  grow,  yet 
there  are  some  sorts  that  combine  a  free  bearing  dis- 
position, good  quality  of  fruit,  with  ability  to  do  well 
in  most  soils.  It  is  much  better,  especially  in  localities 
where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  suited  to  the  growth  of 
Strawberries,  not  to  plant  delicate  growers  or  doubt- 
ful bearers. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  leading  kinds, 
I  append  the  names  of  a  few  that  will  afford  a  succes- 
sion, and  which  may  be  relied  upon  for  giving  satis- 
faction where  Strawberries  can  be  grown  at  all  : — 

Keens'  Seedling. — An  old,  fine  flavoured,  free- 
bearing  sort,  and  although  not  quite  the  earliest  in 
cultivation,  still,  taking  all  properties  into  account, 
the  best  to  depend  on  for  first  crop. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton. — A  very  free-bearing,  early 
kind,  and  a  good  grower. 

President  (Green). — An  immense  bearer,  of  good 
flavour. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  will  bear  well  where  most  others 
fail  ;  a  heavy  cropper,  fmit  large. 

Eleanor  (Myatt). — Late  ;  a  good  size,  and  free. 

Elton  Pine. — An  old,  very  late  variety,  that  suc- 
ceeds where  many  fail. 

Where  the  soil  naturally  is  of  a  character  adapted 
to  the  gi-owth  of  Strawberries,  I  should  substitute 
other  kinds  for  at  least  two  of  the  above,  but  where  it 
requires  especial  preparation  to  get  them  to  answer 
these  are  what  I  should  plant.  Z. 


Bearing  Years  of  Orchards. — The  Michigan 
Pomological  Society,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
lataly  discussed  the  practicability  of  changing  the 
bearing  year  of  an  orchard,  so  as  to  have  it  produce 
when  orchards  in  general  fail,  and  when  prices  are 
high.  Examples  were  given  of  successful  practice  in 
this  way  by  suppressing  excess  of  production  in  the 
year  of  general  bearing,  and  by  feeding  the  trees  well 
and  keeping  the  head  judiciously  open  to  light  and 
air.  But  of  course  the  trouble  is  considerable,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  a  rare  object  is  aimed  for.  And 
only  in  sections  like  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  the  blossoms  are  safe  from  climatic  severities 
almost  every  year,  is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
change  habits  induced  by  natural  causes.  But  it  is 
always  profitable  to  reduce  excessive  cropping.  Very 
often  one  season  by  no  means  suffices  to  enable  an 
Apple  or  Pear  tree  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion 
induced  by  a  heavy  crop,  and  to  store  up  material 
and  arrange  it  for  another.  Late  sorts,  which  require 
the  entire  season  to  attain  maturity,  of  course  exhaust 
a  tree  more  than  those  which  fall  from  a  tree  early  in 
August,  and  leave  the  tree  two  summer  months  of 
growth  for  recuperation.  And  it  is  consequently  the 
winter  sorts  that  are  most  prostrated  by  a  heavy  crop. 
In  the  discussion  refeiTed  to.  Professor  Beale  and  Mr. 
Garfield  cited  cases  in  which  they  had  observed  that 
blossoms  fertilised  by  pollen  from  other  trees,  in  some 
experiments  on  crossing,  yielded  fruit  as  a  result  of 
this  mere  pollen-contact  when  others  were  generally 
barren.  This  agrees,  as  far  as  it  goes,  ynXh  the  re- 
sults obsen'ed  by  Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others 
as  to  the  very  much  stronger  gi-owth  of  seedling  plants 
from  seed  produced  by  cross-fertilisation.  In  an 
orchard  under  the  writer's  eye  in  August,  1S77,  there 
are  scarcely  any  Apples  on  any  trees  where  the  whole 
head  is  of  one  kind,  and  a  whole  block  of  one  sort. 
But  there  are  scattering  Apples  on  most  of  the  speci- 
men trees  which  have  several  different  sorts  grafted 
upon  one  bead.  Not  enough,  however,  to  be  called 
a  crop  upon  any  one.     They  all  bore  heavily  last  year. 

1^"  For  numerous  additional  articles  on 
fruit  and  fruit  culture,  including  the  GoosC' 
berry,  Apple,  and  the  mode  of  constructing  and 
managing  orchard-houses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Number  issued  with  the  present  Sufple- 
ment. 


skpt.  .3,  .s„.i       SUPPLEMENT    TO    THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE, 
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KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. 

Thos.  Bunyard  &  Sons 

Will  be  happy  to  forward  their  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  the  above  on  application,  and  refer 
intending  Purchasers  to  the  notice  of  their  Nurseries  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  December  4, 
1S73,  pp.  442  and  443. 

The  Fruit  Tree  List  contains  all  Particulars  as  to 


APPLES,    APRICOTS, 

BARBERRIES, 

CHERRIES,     CRABS, 

CURRANTS,  FIGS, 

COB  NUTS,  KENT  FILBERTS, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

MEDLARS. 

MULBERRIES, 


PEACHES  (RIVERS'    NEW), 

PLUMS, 

NECTARINES, 

PEARS,     QUINCES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

VINES,    RHUBARB, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

WALNUTS,     ORANGES. 


The  Trees,  which  are  in  the  finest  health  and  condition,  and  move  with  plentiful  fibrous  roots, 
may  be  obtained  as  Standards,  Standards  trained.  Pyramids,  Espaliers,  Dwarfs,  Dwarfs  trained, 
Cordons,  Maidens,  and  Bushes.  APPLES  can  be  had  on  Rivers'  Paradise  Stocks ;  PEARS  on 
Quince,  double-worked  ;   CHERRIES  on  Mahaleb. 


THE    ROSE    LIST    CONTAINS  — 

NEW     ROSES,  I       TEA,  BOURBON,  CHINA,  MOSS,  and 

HYBRID,   PERPETUAL,    NOISETTE,       1  SUMMER    ROSES, 

As  Standards,  Dwarfs,  Half-Standards  and  Pot  Plants. 


It  is  well  known  that  Kent,  "The  Garden  of  England,"  is  noted  for  its  Fruit — notably 
CHERRIES  and  COB  NUTS ;  and  T.  B.  &  SONS  can  supply  the  Amateur  with  his  dozens  of 
Trees,  or  the  Market  Grower  with  thousands. 


THE  OLD  ESTABLISHED  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE,  &  ROSE  NURSERIES,  ASHFORD. 

Free  by  Post,  y-  6^., 

THB     ORCHARDIST. 

ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  SHOULD  OBTAIN  A  COPY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  THEIR  TREES. 

Apply   to  J.   SCOTT,   The    Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,    Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom —  2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bu'.k 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "  ORCHARDIST,"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 

T/ie  Advertiser  has  numbers  of  Letters  jrom  Britain,  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  &"<:., 
all  eulo!;ising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


Ihe  Trees  are  this  season  in  fine  health.       Price  Lists  forwarded. 


Copies  to  be  had  at 

57,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


ORANGE  TREES.— Two  for  Sale,  6  feet 
liigh,  3  and  5  feet  through,  in  good  condition,  full  of 
fruit  and  just  off  bloom,  in  15  and  iS  inch  pots.  To  be  sold  in 
consequence  of  space  required.     £Z  8j.  the  pair. 

J.  H.  PEMBERTQN,  Havering,  near  Romford. 

FOR  SALE,  FOUR  fine  ORANGE  TREES, 
fit  for  a  large  Conservatory,  varying  from  7  to  8  feet 
high  from  the  tub  to  the  top  of  tree  ;  and  one  Smaller  One, 
grown  like  a  Bush      Enquire  by  letter,  directed  to 

M.  H.,  Acworth's  Post-office,  Broadway,  Ealing.  W, 

VINE  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly- 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.    Cannot  be  surpassed.    Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR    DICKSON    &    SONS,    The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  y.  td.  to  5^. 
each  :  strong  Fruiting  ditto,  75.  dd.  to  \os.  6d.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  jjopular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  iQs.  to  20s.  per  100;  from  the  open  ground, 
3*.  to  $s.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery.  Richmond,  Surrey. 


•RiC-HARD  SMITH- 
feWORCESTEmM; 


Fifty  Acres  of  Fruit  Trees. 
STRONG,  HEALTHY,  and  WELL-FORMED.     See 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST, 
which  contains  a  Sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees, 
with  Directions  for  Cultivation.  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Prun- 
ing. Lifting.  Cropping.  Treatment  under  Glass  ;  also  their 
Synonyms,  Quality,  Size,  Form,  Skin,  Colour,  Flesh,  Flavour, 
Use,  Growth,  Duration,  Season,  Price,  &c  ,  free  on  application. 


•Ri c HARE)  Smith- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  -^s.  6d.  per 
iGo,  purchasers'  selection  : — Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Bicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza,  Fairy 
Queen,  Filbert  Pine,  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch,  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  Leon  St.  Lannier,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite,  Newton  Seedling.  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royalty,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Souvenir 
de  KiefT,  Scarlet  Pine,  Countess,  Vicomtesse  HericartdeThury, 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, 2J.  dd.  per  100,  20s,  per  1000,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  z  plants  is..  12  for  3^.  6d. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  2S.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldiield  Nurseries, 
Allrincham. 

Strawberries. 

CHARLES    TURNER   recommends  the 
following  for  a  continuous  supply  of  fine  flavoured  fruit. 
Prepared  Runners  are  now  ready. 
Those  Ifdsi  adapted /cr  fojcing  are  marked  ivith  an  asterisk. 


Aromatic 
Beauty 
Dr.  Hogg 
Eleanor 

Frogmore  Late  Pine 
"Keens'  Seedling 
Lucas 
Royalty 
Sir  Jos.  Paxton 


*Auguste  Nicaise-  - 

British  Queen 

Due  de  Slagenla 

Elton  Pine 

James  Veitch 
*La  Grosse  Sucree 
*  President 
*Sir  C.  Napier 
*'Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury 


Descriptive    CATALOGUE    on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


FRUIT      TREES. 


We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  our  unrivalled  General  Collection  of  the  above,  the  Culture  of 
which  has  long  been  a  speciality  with  us.  Our  Trees  this  season  are  in  a  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy 
condition,  and  trtie  to  name. 

We  have  also  a  very  fine  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES  for  Fruiting  and  Planting,  which  we  can  confidently 
recommend. 

Our  new  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  will  be  published  shortly,  and  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


OSBORN  &  SONS,  Fulham  Nurseries,  LONDON,  S.W^. 
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LONDON,  1873. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  1872. 


VIENNA.  1873. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  1872.  LONDON,  1874. 


NO    BENT   GLASS    USED. 


FLETCHER,      LO^WNDES      &      CO 

13a,  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,    &c. 


'y 


■■  -mm. 


•-::"i:2*^^^msi. 
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Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  beg  to  draw  attention  to  their 

CURVILINEAR  PRIZE  HOUSES,  constructed  on  their  PATENT  TUBULAR  RIB  SYSTEM, 

Unrivalled  for  Utility,  Strength,  Lightness,  and  Elegance.     No  Bent  Glass  used. 


GOLD     MEDAL 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  BOILER. 


TEENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER, 
Wltli  Water-way  End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 


TERMmAL-END  BABBLE  BOILER. 


HOT-^VATER     APPARATUS     FIXED     COMPLETE. 


ALSO 


TAYLOR'S     PATENT    VENTILATING    AND    VAPORISING    PIPES, 

By  which  perfect  Purity  of  Atmosphere  is  secured  and  a  great  Saving  of  Fuel  is  effected. 
*,*  Full  particulars  on  application. 


FLETCHER,     L  O  VST  N  D  E  S     &     CO., 

13A,  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


LONDON  :    BKADBURY,   AGNEW,  &  CO.,   PRINTERS,  WHITEFRIAKS. 
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J    Registered  at  the  General 
(  Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


Price  6d. 

Post  Free,  sJ^/. 


CONTENTS. 


Acacia  arabica     . .         . . 
Agricultural  station. 

Rothamsted  (with  cuts) 
Anemone  japonica 
Apples,  notes  on  . . 
Books,  notices  of 
Brugmansia  suaveolens  . 
Camellia,  the 
Osimiroa  edulis  - . 
Colorado  beetle,  the 
Cuckoo  and  the  wagtail . . 
Deutzia  gracilis  ., 
Dutch  bulbs 
English    names    of    wild 

flowers  and  plants 
Epidendrum  Coxianum  . 
Eucalyptus  globidus 
Enphoibia  Myrslnites  .. 

Forestry 

Forest  trees  of  Canada  . . 
Fruit  crops,  the  . . 
Fuchsia  growing 
Garden  operations 
Gooseberries     and 

rants,  on 
Grapes,  mildew  on 
Greenhouse  plant  culture 
Iris,  autumn-flowering  .. 
Kniphofia  Macowani     .  ■ 
Lapageria  alba    . . 
Lilium  cordifolium 
Neluntbiuin  aspericaule  . 


Cur- 


Oak  spangles  fwlth  cui)  . 

Oncidium         chrysomor- 
phurti 

Orange   groxes,   the    Va- 
lencia     . .  ..    _     . . 

Orchard-house  e.\perience 

Persia,     vegetable     pro- 
ducts of . .         ..  .. 

Petunias,  seeding  striped 

Plant  portraits     . . 

Plants,  new  garden 

Platanus  acerifolia 

Potato  disease,  the 

Prickly  Pear,  the 

Roseless  autumn,  the    . . 

Rothamsted  experimental 
station  (with  cuts)     360, 

Sap.  the  flow  of  the 

Scammony  Plant,  the    .. 

Soap,  Chinese,  for  worms 

Societies  : — 

Brentwood         ..  .> 

Guide  Bridge    .. 
Stevenage 
Wellingborough 

Strawberries 

Trees,  &c.,  influence   of 
on  climate 

Valencia    Orange  groves 

Weather,  the 

White- flowered        plants, 
hardiness  of 


'  Cabbage  Plants.  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•     any  quantity  good  stronc,  healthy  plants,  viz..  Early 
.0        Eattersea,  Early  Enfield  Market.  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
^^  loaf  Cabbages,  all   at   3s.  dd.  per   1000,  delivered    free  on  rail. 

Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from   unknown 
^^'        correspondents. 
373  W.  VIRGO  AND  SON,  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford. 

Wblte  Globe  Turnip. 
AND  J.  BROWN   offer  from   50  to   100 

Bushels  of  the  above.     Sample  and  price  on  appli- 
Seed  Merchants,  Stamford. 

FORCING    SEAKALe.— The    Subscribers 
ofTer  !o.ooo,  extra  strong.    Orders  are  now  being  booked  lor 
delivery  in  the  autumn.    Price  per  loo  or  looo.  on  application  to 
JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.,  Stanstead  Park  Nmsery,  Forest 
Hill.  S.E. 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
SEBDSMEhr,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 
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Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  16s., 
•//■£■    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877- 
W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  on  October  ^.  4.  and  5,  when  Prizes 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  Septem- 
ber 25.     For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  J.  A.  McKENZIE, 
I  and  2,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

OUTHAMPTON        HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM   and   FRUIT  SHOW,    FRIDAY, 
November  16.     Schedules  may  be  obtained  of 

C.  S.  FUIDGE,  Secretary. 

OTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES, 

Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 
The     27lh    SESSION     will     BEGIN     on     MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  I.     Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

ROTHEROE  and   MORRIS,   HORTI- 

CULTUR.\L,  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Vali;ers, 98,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  E.C,  andat  Leyton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

Tree  Caxnatlons. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  variety,  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  i8j. 
to  305.  ptr  dozen;  also  kinds  for  immediate  planting,  9i\  and 
i2i.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  PINKS,  91.  and 
lis.  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


MR.  A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS.  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS.CHAM.^ROPS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
Ubie  .lizes  ;  aUo  SPIRAEA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 
The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

Park  Bedding. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
•  generally  that  he  has  la'ge  quantities  of  all  the  mcst 
effective  CARPET  and  other  BEDDING  PLANTS,  supplied 
as  Cuttings  or  Stock  Plants. 

See  CATALOGUE,  sent  post-free. 
Swanley,  Kent. 

ENTHA       PULEGIUM      GIBRALTA- 

RICUM.  —  Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  this 
charming  new  carpet-bedder,  unsurpassed  for  compactness, 
fragrance,  and  beauty,  I  can  still  supply  thousands  of  nice 
healthy  plants,  at  51.  per  100,  post-free.  Now  is  the  lime  to 
procure  and  increase  it. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHA^r,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

IXTY  PINE^APPLE  PLANTS  for  SALE 

— from  fruit-bearers  down. 
Apply,   Richview.   Charlcville.    Ireland. 


s 


For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 
pABBAGE       PLANTS.  —  Gee's      Superior 

V^  Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  V.  per  1000;  Purple  Sprouting  IIKOCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  51.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LE'ITUCE 
PLANTS.  Brown  Cos  and  H;irdy  Green,  at  7.1".  M.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ON  K)NS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CAIJEAGE,  and  all  other  kind^  of  Seeds 
and  I'lant*  for  prc5.cnt  use.  ofhest  quality.  CAT.VLOGUES 
on  application  to  FKEDK.  GEE.  Scctl  and  Plant  Grower. 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  IJigglcswade,  Beds. 
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THE 


TRADE. 


SPIR.<tA  JAPONICA,  extra  strong  clumps,  25J.  per  100, 
VINES,    extra    strong  fruiting  canes    of    Black    Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  sj.  6d  each. 
W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

Vines  for  Frtiiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  slock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

VINES. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.    Cannot  be  surpassed.    Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS.     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester, 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots: — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
.Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMlTlI,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Strawberries. 

CHARLES    TURNER   can   supply  all   the 
leading  varieties,  from  the  ground,  in  small  and  large 
pots,  for  forcmg. 

Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


NEW    STRAWBERRIES.— Marshal 
McMahon,  Enchantress.  Marie  Nicaise,  Sir  John  Fal- 
stafT.     1"he  above  are  decided  improvements. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  all  the   established  sorts  and 
special  quotations  for  large  quantities  on  application  to 

LAWRENSON  and  STRIKE,  Darlington  Road  Nurseries, 
Eaglescliffe,  near  Yarm, 

Fruit  Trees  In  Pots. 

THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts, 

ANTED,  30,000  Oval-leaved  PRIVETS, 

il^  to  3  feet.  Also  offers  of  ROSES  by  looo.  Ro-^e 
Stocks  :  all  sizes  of  QUICK,  HOLLIES,  seedling  and  trans- 
planted :  white  MEZEREUM,  white  Peisian  LILAC. 

T.  STAFFORD,   Horticultural  Salesman,  23,  Sligo  Street, 
Pendleton,  Manchester. 


WANTED,    transplanted     English     OAK, 
about  4  feet,  and  SPRUCE  FIR.  j  to  3  feet. 
W.    AND    J.     BROWN,    Nurserymen,    Stamford. 

anted;     SNOW  DROP     ROOTS", 


w 


Double  and  Single.     Send  sample  and  price  to 
WILLIAM  HOOPER,  88,  O.vford  Street,  London,  W. 

ORCHID  S.— Any    Amateur    having     a 
surplus  stock  of  ?ood  sons  of  Established    Orchids   to 
Dispose  of  at  moderate  prices,  will  oblii>e  by  sending  List  to 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  E.C. 

Potato  Growers. 

WANTED   to   Purchase,   EARLY    ROSE, 
MYATI'S  ASHLEAF,  and  MAGNUM  DONUM. 
State  price  and  quantity  to 

B.,  Gnrdciurs  Clinmlcle  Office,  W.C. 

To  Landed  Proprietors  and  Others. 

WANTED,  50  Tons  good  PEAT  and  large 
quantity  YELLOW    LOAM.      Apply,    stating   price, 
&c.,  to 
Mr.  STEED,  36,  Ametsham  Vale,  New  Cross,  London,  S.E. 
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Roots  purchased  by 

THOS.  CHRISTY  and 

CO., 

55,  Fenchurch  Street. 

London. 

WANTED,     a    large     SECOND-HAND 
Bf)ILER,   and   several   thousand    feet   of    PIPING, 
TEES,  BENDS.  VALVES,  &c  ,  cheap.     Full  particulars  to 
BUILDER,  Post-olfite   llrainlrcc. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing. 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  td.  pjst-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  Readmg. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 
all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  455.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong  flower- 

ing  plants,  40^.  per  looo  roots.    Stock  at  present  250,000. 

JULIUS    HOFFMANN,    Nurseryman,     131,    Kopnicker- 

strasse,  Berlin  S.  O.,  Germany.  

Dutcb  and  other  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  is  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  a  large  stock. 
CATALOGUES    on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

UTCH  BULBS,  S:c.— The  most  complete 

Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  3^.,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge.  Suffolk. 

Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Roses,  and  Fruit  Trees. 
T    LAING    AND     CO.'S      CATALOGUES 

»' '  •      of  the  above  are  now  ready,  post-free,  on  application  to 
Stanstead  Parle  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  S-E. 

Notice  to  the  Trade. 

JAMES  FARRAR  and  CO.  beg  to  announce 
the  arrival,  in  excellent  condition,  of  their  First  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH  BULBS.     Wholesale    CATALOGUE    for- 
warded on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  86,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

Azalea  amoena  Caldwellil,  Eucharls  amazonica. 

WG.    CALDWELL  AND   SONS    beg    to 
•     offer  strong  bushy  plants  of  their   new  Azalea,  well 
set  with  flower-buds,  at   ■a.s.   per  dozen,  £,^  los.  per  loo  ;  also 
strong  llowering  bulbs  of  Euchari^,  at  1.8s.  per  doz.,  ^5  per  100, 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1S77 
is  now  ready,  and  wilt  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

HE  AS  ANT-EYED     NARCISSUS.— 

For  Sale,  Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented    Narciss,  lor.  per 
bushel.       Likewise    Bulbs     of     LILIUM      BULBIFERUM, 
I2S.   per  100.      Terms  cash  with  order.     Package  free,     Post- 
office  Orders  payable  Vauxhall. 
C.  W.  ALDERSON,  Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

OR   SALE,  many  Thousands    of  AUCU- 

BAS,  HOLLIES.  EUONYMUS,  ARBOR-VIT-*", 
CUPRESSUS,  S:c.,  suitable  for  pots,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

J.  B.  BUTTERFIELD,  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. 
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To  the  Trade. 
OSE         BLOOMS 

Price  until  further  notice  8r.  per  too,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 
r34,  Faubourff  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.   SILBERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

D^  enIjrobIum  ainsworthii.— 
A  few  Plants  of  this  magnificent  New  Hybrid  Dendro- 
bium.  For  Cut  and  Description,  see  Gardctiers'  Cltronicle, 
August  It,  p.  166  and  167.     Price  on  application  to 

GEORGE  TOLL,  358,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 

TULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

'-'  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS.  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC/-ENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 

ASH,     OAK,    BEECH,    ALDER,     SYCA- 
MORE, IlIRCH,  PINE.  Austrian  .and  Native  Scotch, 
i-yr.  and  a-yr.  Seedlintts,     Samples  and  price  on  application  to 
PETER  BLAKE.  Summerhill,  Enfield,  Ireland. 

Planting  Season. 

EVERGREENS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
.and  of  all  ages  and  Sires,  including  HOLLIES,  &c., 
in  the  best  transplanted  condition  for  safe  removal.  The 
largest  and  best  stock  in  Britain.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

JAMES  DICKSON   &  SONS,    "  Newton "    Nurseries, 
Chester. 

Oentlemen'a  Oardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

GARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  ,iie 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATl'HEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  application. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  Kifg  Street, 
Covent  Gr^rden,  W.C.  every  MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY, 
and  SATURDAY  diirinij  September,  consignments  of  choice 
HYACINTHS.  TULIPS, "CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  BULBS  arriving  from  well-known  fariiiii  in  Holland. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Cattleya  Dowlana. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  liis  Great  Rooms,  38,  Kini^  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  September  25,  at  half- 
nast  \7.  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  from  Costa  Rica  of 
fine  plants  of  the  beautiful  CATTLEYA  DOWIANA.  The 
Plants  imported  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  ;  nearly  the 
whole  with  good  leaves,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  all  true  to 
name 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Establislied  OrcMds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  Klnc;  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY.  September  25.  at  half-past  12 
o'clock  precisely,  a  COLLEC'ITON  of  ORCHIDS,  among 
them  some  of  the  most  beantifiil  and  rare  species  known, 
including  such  as  : — 


Odontoglossnm  vexillarium 
Cattleya  amabllis 
Epidendriim  vitelllniiin  majus 
Lcelia  elegans 
Odontoglossnm  niveuni 
Cattleya  Waeneri 
Batemannia  Wallisii 
Odontoglossnm  Phateiiopsia 
Uollea  Lalindei 


Odontoglossnm  coronarium 
Calanthe  masuca 
Lajlia  anceps 
Odontoglossnm  Roezlii 
Zygopetahim  Gautieri 
Cymbidium  ebumeum 
Barkeria  elegans 
Oncidinm  Kramerlanum 
Palumhina  Candida 


And  the  new  and  rare  PHAL/ENOPSIS  VIOLACEA  ;  also 
many  other  extremely  rare  Orchids. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  \V.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  September  27.  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  of  DENDROEIUM 
BIG  IB  BUM  in  splendid  conditioo  ;  an  importation  of 
CATTLEYA  ACLANDI/E,  C.  INTERMEDIA  and 
L^LIA  ELEGANS.  from  Brazil.  A  COLLECTION  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
including  some  mce  young  specimens  of  choice  and  valuable 
sorts>  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouae  Yard,  London,  E.G. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  a  large  quantity  of  first-class 
HYACINTHS,  fine  selected  roots  for  glasses;  also  thou- 
sands of  choice  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 
LILIES,  JONQUILS,  ANEMONES,  and  other  DUTCH 

■       FLOWER  ROOTS. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   AND   MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  at  half-past  11  o'Clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S  W. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  SALE.— Important  to  the  Tr.ade  and  to 
Amatem-s  forming  Collections  of  Plants. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  lo  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY.  September  -it.,  at 
I  r  for  II  o'Clock  precisely,  an  assortment  of  valuable  established 
ORCHIDS,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Angra;;cimi 
eburneum  superbum,  Raccilabium  guttatum  and  violaceum, 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Dendrobiuin  crassinode  and  snavissi- 
mam,  Odontoglossum  Phalasmpsis  and  cirrhosum,  Cattleya 
gig^s,  \Varneri  and  Mendelii.  Oncidluni  varicosum  and 
rellexum.  Cypripedium  Boxallii,  Vanda  coirulea  Boxallii, 
several  valuable  and  rare  PALMS,  new  and  choice  exotic 
FE  RNS,  a  fine  assortment  of  large  CAMELLIAS,  also  TREE 
CARNATIONS,  ERICAS,  and  other  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  prize  specimen  hardy  FERNS,  CLIMBERS  in 
pots,  &c. 

Now  on  view  and  Catalogues  had. 

Stanatead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  SE. 

IMPORTANT  and  ATTRACTIVE  SALE  of  fiooo  PALMS, 
comprising  Areca  lutescens,  alba  and  rubra,  aurea,  crinita, 
Herbstii  ;  Licuala  peltata,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Stevensonia 
grandifolia,  Ptychosperma  Alexandra;,  &c. ;  also  1500  strong 
established  Pot  ROSES,  H.P.'s  and  Teas,  for  forcing  ;  500 
LOMARIA  GIBBA,  DTCKSONIA  ANTARCTICA, 
100  SOLANUMS.  200  DRAC/ENAS.  and  a  valuable 
assortment  of  HEATHS,  CREEPERS,  IVIES,  and 
other  indoor  and  outdoor  plants. 

MESSRS.   PROTHEROE   AND    MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  to  SELL  the 
above  stock  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises, 
on  THURSDAY,  September  27,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely. 
Now  on  view  and  Catalogues  had. 

Castle  Nursery.  Lowar  Norwood,  SE. 
SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  nf  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 

"ichiding  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  Oncidinm  prajtexum 
(tf  '=\  O.  Marshall ianum,  O.  Rogersii,  Phalasnopsis 
Schil  eriana,  erandidora,  and  rosea  ;  several  species  of 
Odon'ogIn-;siims,  Vand-ts,  Pleiones.  Cvpripediums,  Mil- 
ton'as,  and  numerous  others  :  aUo  a  considerable  number  of 
young  and  free-growing  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  fifteen  handsome  Eucharis  amazonica,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  and  other  Exotic  Ferns,  Tree  Carnations, 
Camellias,  Aialeas,  choice  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instcicted  by  Mr.  James  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
the  above  carei'iilly  selected  assortment  of  Stock,  on  the 
Premises,  on  FRIDAY,  September  28,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely. 

The  btock  miy  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 


Stamford  Nursery,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

SALE    of  the    IMPORTANT     NURSERY    STOCK 
of  Mr.  Shaw. 

MESSRS.  CAPES,  DUNN,  AND  PILCHER 
are  instructed  |by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Nursery  Business,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  October  10  and  ir,  at  12  o'Clock  each 
day,  on  the  Premises,  near  to  Dunham  Park,  Cheshire,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Manchester,  the  whole  of  his  HARDY 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS.  ROSES,  CONIFERyE, 
JAPANESE  and  other  CHOICE  PLANTS.  Mr.  Shaw's 
Collection  is  well-known,  and  comprises  every  variety  suitable 
for  the  district.  Jdany  are  large  specimens,  some  exceedingly 
rare,  and  all  are  well-rooted  and  healthy. 

Catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  forwarded  from  the 
Nursery Vt  Bowdon  ;  from  Mr.  SHAW'S  Manchester  address  — 
29,  Oxford  Street  ;  or  from  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

To  Nuraerymea  and  Otliere. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESSES  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  valuable  connection. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  the  North  of 
England  Nurseries,  Catterick  Bridge  and  Scorton,  are  open  to 
treat  with  a  gentleman  possessing  capital,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
business,  which  has  an  established  connection  of  nearly  50  years. 

The  Nurseries  consi.st  of  about  60  acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
about  40  acres  of  which  are  stocked  with  a  choice  Collection  of 
Roses  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  There  are  good  Residences 
in  the  Grounds,  and  fine  Ranees  of  Glass,  close  to  the  Catterick 
Bridge  Station  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  situate  between 
Darlington  and  Richmond,  and  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  A  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  could  remain  on  security  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Possession  could  be  given  at  any 
time  as  a  going  concern.  Principals  or  tlieir  Solicitors  only 
may  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

A.  E.  HARRISON,  Solicitor,  Church  Yard,  Rotherham. 

To  Strawberry  and  Fruit  Growers. 

THE    LEASE  to  be  SOLD  of  3i-  acres,    in 
full  bearing,  of  the  finest  sorts  of  Strawberries,  and  an 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees.     Rent,  ;£:6  per  annum. 

W.  EATON,  Chase-side.  Southgale,  N. 

TO    BE    LET    or   SOLD,  a   small    FREE- 
HOLD   NURSERY,    within   easy  distance  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  close  to  Railway  Station.     Apply 
E.  P.,  Mr.  CuUens,  Confectioner,  High  Road,  Leytonstone,  S. 

TO  BE  LET,  an  old-established  NURSERY, 
with  which  a  SEED  BUSINESS  has  been  connected, 
in  a  Cathedral  To^v^.  60  miles  from  London,  and  within  easy 
access  of  the  South  Coast  Watering  Places.  The  extent  of  the 
Nursery'  is  from  3  to  6  Acres,  with  considerable  breadth  of 
Glass,  and  Cottage.  Energy,  practical  knowledge,  and  moderate 
capital  would  ensure  a  profitable  b\isiness. 

Address  X. ,  care  of  Messrs.  Rutley  &  Silverlock,  412,  Strand, 
London,  W.C 

Clielteuliam. 

To  FLORISTS  and  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  the  old  established  NURSERY 
BUSINESS,  London  Road,  Cheltenham.  The  premises 
comprise  good  Dwelling-house,  with  gas  laid  on  ;  five  Green- 
houses, 40  to  60  feet  long;  long  range  of  Pits,  the  whole  well 
heated  by  hot-water.  One  Acre  of  Land  planted  with  Violets, 
Roses,  and  other  Plants.  Stock  consists  of  Camellias.  Eucharis, 
Stephanotis,  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Ferns,  early  Pelargoniums, 
quantity  of  Scarlet  Geranium  for  v/inter  flowering,  for  which, 
with  other  cut  flowers,  there  is  a  great  demand  ;  also  stock  of 
Bedding  Plants. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  F.  EARWOOD,  on  the 
Premises,  Charlton  Nursery,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 

THE 

IMPROVEWIENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING. 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES 

WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 


The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages^ 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  ^Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservsirs.  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildmgs 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S. W.,  and  SaHsbury ;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS.  CRISP,  and  CO..  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.G.;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

2z,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Tlie  Best  Earfly  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  iS^.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

ABC  Dsscriptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
annoiniciug  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Lilinms.  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

EATHERSIDE^     NURSERY, 

between  Fariiborough  and  Bagshot,  Sun'ey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS.  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  : 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  Stc.  :  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-free. 
Address,    HENRY     SHEPHERD,    Manager. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  ANX)  SON, 
NuRSERVMEN.  Ussy,  Calvados.  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  3,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  INTENDING 
TO  PLANT.— In  consei|uence  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Mr.  R,  Webb,  of  Calcnt  Gardens,  near  Reading,  his  valu- 
able Collection  of  Young  Prize  NUT  TREES,  of  named  sorts, 
are  offered  at  half  the  usual  selling  prices.  Printed  LISTS 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Immediate  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  Trees  will  be  supplied 
in  the  rotation  in  which  the  orders  are  received  ;  delivery  com- 
mencing on  October  i.     Apply  to 

The  MANAGER,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading.  Berks. 

To  Large  Planters  and  the  Trade, 

LIMES,  Red-twigged,  from  6  to  7,  7  to  8, 
8  to  10,  and  lo  to  12  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  well  furnished,  ^\i  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  3  ft. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse.  6  to  12  feet. 
LAURELS,  2IA  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAKS,  Hedge-row,  and  Standard  ROSES.  S:c 

Prices  and  sample  dozens  on  application  , 

A.  GODWIN  AND  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derby. I 

FECIAL      CLEARANCE      OFFER. 

—  7000  fine  well-grown  pyramid  APPLES,  PEARS. 
PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  5&,r.  per  100  ;  50=0  strong 
GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  S^.  to  105.  per  100  ; 
finest  EVERGREENS,  CONIFER/E.  3  to  Tofeet.  Flowering 
SHRUBS,  FOREST  TREES,  ROSES,  hardy  CLIMBERS, 
Slc,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Stock  most  be  cleared  off  by 
December.  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

R.  THORNHILL.  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Manchester. 

Rhododendrons. 
TSAAC  MATTHEWS  AND  SON  have  to  offer 

i     the  following  RHODODENDRONS— 100,000  fine  bushy 

plants,  thinly  grown  and  well  rooted,  nice  round  plants  ;  — 

RHODODENDRON  SPLENDIDUM,  white,  i  to  1%  foot. 

37^'.  6d,  per  100;   1J2   to  a  feet,  505.  per  too;  2  feet, 

6qs.  per  100- 

„     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  scarlet,   i  to  1%  foot,  50^. 

per  100  ;  ij4  to  2  feet,  ^os,  per  100. 
,,     JACK.SONII,   scarlet,   i  foot,  50.?   per  100  ;   i  to  ij^  foot, 

60s.  per  TOO ;    1 J2  to  2  feet,  75?.  per  100. 
„     WOOLLERII,  scarlet,  i  to  1%  foot,  6o.r.  per  loo  ;  1%  to 

2  feet,  jCs  V^'  io°' 
,,     HYBRIDS,  from  all  choicest  named  varieties,  i  foot,  20c. 
per  100  ;  i  to  ij^  foot,  30J.  per  lOo  ;  i)4  to  2  feet,  40^. 
per  100 ;  a  to  2j^  feet.  tos.  per  100. 
„     PONTICUM,  9  to  12  inches,  sor.  per  1000;     i?  to  15 
inches,   loj.  per  100  ;  15  to  iS  inches,  15^.  per  100  ;  18 
to  21  inches,  401  per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  50^.  per  100. 
I.     I.     very  bushy,  3  to  3^  leet,  Zos.  per  100. 
YEW,  English,  6  to  9  inches,  40J.  per  1000  ;  9  to  12  inches,  Sos. 
per  1000  ;  12  to  15  inches,  705.  per  looo. 
,,     English,    bushy,    15  to  18  inches,  20J.  per  100;    ij4  to 

2  feet,  30s.  per  100  ;  2  to  1%  feet,  40^'.  per  loo. 
,.     English,  very  bushy,  2!^  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  100. 
CURRANTS.  Black,  very  strong,  10s.  per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  los.  to  12J.  6d.  per  roo. 
CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

EW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE, 

"ALNWICK  SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhi- 
bited before  the  Fruit  Committee,  South  Kensington,  February 
6,  1S76,  under  the  oamc  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the 
Committee  have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  :—"  It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
B.  S.  W.  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  fine  new  Grape, 
believing  it  to  be  a  decided  acquisition.  The  stock  offered  is 
from  the  original  plant,  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited, 
as  the  stock  is  limited.     Price  21s.  and  ^■zs.  each. 

NEW  FIG.  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— The  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  a'so  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  10s.  6d.  each. 
Extra  sized,  fruiting  plants,  215.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway,  London,  N, 
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6000— Camellias— 6000. 

H  WALTON  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
•  extensive  collection  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  from 
42f.,  63J.,  105^.,  to  110S.  per  dozen  :  large  handsome  plants  of 
all  th**  best  varieties,  from  i\s.  to  105J.  each,  all  home  grown. 

AZALEAS,  all  the  leading  varieties  in  fine  healthy  plants, 
from  lis.  to  63^.  per  dozen. 

Alarge  quantity  of  Specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  fine  condition. 

ERICAS,  in  Half  and  Quarter  Specimens,  all  the  hest 
Exhibition  varieties. 

Inspection  invited. 

Edge-end  Niirserie?;.  Brierfield,  near  Evimley.  Lancashire. 

See  Report  No.  190,  page  212,  Aug.  iS,  1877. 

Winter  and  Spring  Floweriug  Plants. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and   CO.'S 
stock  of  these  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  includes 
the  following  :  — 
AZALEA  INDICA.  bushy  and  well  budded,  in  good  variety. 
BOUVARDIAS.  good  bushy  plants- 
CAMELLIAS.  gfod  plants  and  well  budded. 
CARNATIONS,  Miss  JoUiffe  and  others. 
EPACRIS,  good  plants.  . 
ERICAS,     Hyemalis,      Sindryana,     Wilmoreana,     ventncosa 

varieties,  and  others. 
ROSES,  Tea-scented  and  H.P's..  in  great  variety. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA 
SOLANUM,  well-berried  plants  ;  and  other  plants. 

They  have  also  a  great  variety  of  PALMS  and  other  plants 
suitable  for  decoration  :  also  of  ADIANTUM  and  many  other 
FERNS,  besides  a  varied  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  and  GRAPE  VINES. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot.  Berks. 


Thorns.— Special  Offer. 

IENAULT-HUET,  Nurseryman,  Ussy, 
-i  Calvados,  France,  begs  to  offer  20,000,000  i-yr. 
THORNS,  at  from  \s.  to  ds.  per  1000,  according  to  strength. 
Great  culture  of  seedling  and  transplanted  FOREST  and 
other  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.  ^ 

General  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  in  the  commencement 
of  October,  applications  for  same  and  all  correspondence  to  be 
addressed  to  my 

London  Agents:  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  .\ND  SON,  s. 
Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.G. 

26,000  Camellias. 

BWHITHAM  begs  most  respectfully  to  call 
•  attention  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  the  above,  ot 
all  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  well  set  with  buds,  all 
home-grown,  strong,  healthy  plants.  Price  from  24J.  to  120s. 
per  dozen,  according  to  size  and  variety. 

Also  about  10,000  fine  home-grown  CAMELLIA  STOCKS, 
in  pots,  fit  for  present  Grafting — First  size,  28J.  per  100  ;  second 
size,  21J,  per  100, 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
The    Nurseries,    Reddish,    near    Stockport- 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Purchasers*  selection  from 
Fifty-five  of  the  best  sorts  known.  For  LIST  see  large  Adver- 
tisement in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  35.  6J.  per  100, 
our  selection  ;  is.  6d.  per  100,  205.  per  1000,  all  true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK.  2  plants  i^, .  12  for  ^s.  6rf. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain.  25.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLTBRAN  and  SON.  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THB    LARGEST    AND    BEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE, 

WILLIAM      BULL,      F.L.S., 

Respectfully  Invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  an  inspection  of  the  above  ;  also  of  his 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS, 

Adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses,  or  suited  for  Sub-tropical  Gardening. 
ESTABLISHMENT  FOR   NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS.    KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 

DUTCH       ROOTS. 


Charles  Lee  &  Son 

Have  received  a  large  Consignment  of 

HYACINTHS    AND    OTHER     DUTCH    ROOTS, 

FOR    WHICH    THEY    HOPE    TO    BE    FAVOURED    WITH    EARLY    ORDERS. 

Catalogues  post-free. 

ROYAL     VINEYARD     NURSERY     AND     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT. 
HAMMERSMITH,     LONDON,    W. 

NOTICE    TO    THE    TEADE. 


THE  THAIES  BAIK  lEOI  COIPAIY, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

Having  Bought  the  Entire  Stock  of 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS 

OF 

Messrs.   ANDREW   McLAREN   &   CO.,    LONDON, 

(Who  have  relinquished  this  branch  of  their  business), 
WILL    FOR   A    FEW   WEEKS    OFFER    THESE    GOODS   AT 

REDUCED    PRICES. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ERECTED    COMPLETE,    OR    THE    MATERIALS 
SUPPLIED    AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 


To  the  Trade. 

W    HEATH    AND    SON  beg  to   offer   the 
•     undermentioned  plants,  all  of  which  are  healthy  and 
wcll-establislied  ;^ 
STATICE    PROFUSA,   good    plants,    3-inch    pots.   isj.    pei- 

dozen  ;  4  and  5-inch  pots,  24J.  and  ^os.  per  dozen. 
DENDROBIUM    NOBILE.   splendid    plants    with  7  to  i? 

branches,  (5-inch  pots,  7^.  6d.  and  lor.  6ii.  each, 
CROTONS,  healthy   young  plant.';,  of  all   the  best  varieties, 

4-inch  pots,  125.  and  i^s.  per  dozen. 
IXORAS,  of  varieties,  3-inch  pots,  iSy.  per  dozen. 
GARDENIAS  INTERMEDIA  and  RADICANS  MAJOR, 

4-inch  pots,  good  plants,  iSi.  per  dozen. 
ARDISIA     CRENULATA     and      CRENULATA     ALBA, 

young  plants,  gs.  and  \is.  per  dozen, 
DIPLADENIA  BOLIVIENSIS.  good  plants,  24^.  per  dozen. 
POINSETTIAS.a  splendid  stock  of  healthy  plants.  4ji  and 

5-inch  pots,  gj.    and    121.    per  dozen  ;  smaller  plants.  6j. 

per  dozen. 
BEGONIA  INSIGNIS,  good  plants,  i  foot  high,  5-inch  pots, 

OS.  and  12.1.  per  dozen 
BOUVARDIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  4,%'\\\c\i  pots,  lor.    per 

dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,   1877,  new  varieties,  strong  plants,  24;:. 

per  dozen. 
AEUTILON  BOULE   DE  NEIGE,  fine  healthy  plants.  8f. 

per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  4%  and  5-inch  pots,  12^.  per  doaen. 
ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA,  si^-inchpots,  i8j.,  3oj.,42f.    pep 

dozen. 
PRIMULAS.   ALBA  PLENA,  several  thousands  of  strong 

healthy  plants,    in  3  and  4^-inch  pots,  gs.   and  10s.   per 

dozen. 
CINERARIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  to  name,  thumb-pots, 

41.  per  dozen. 
ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM   (Maidenhair),   splendid  plants. 

4-inch  pots,  lar.  per  dozen,  £,4  pef  lOO- 
ADIANTUM    FARLEYENSE,  nice  young  plants,  24J.  per 

dozen. 
PTERIS  SCABERULA,  good  plants,  12X.  per  dozen. 
„     SERRULATA,   small  plants,  3^.    per  dozen  ;  plants  in 

S-inch  pots,  5^.  per  dozen. 
CARNATIONS,   The    Bride.    Miss    Joliffe,  and   La    Belle, 

splendid  plants,  well  rooted,  gr.  per  dozen. 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  named  varieties!,  50J.  per 

100  pairs. 
PANSIES,  best  named  varieties,  25^.  per  100. 
,,     best  bedding  varieties,  aoj.  per  lOo. 

WILLIAM     HEATH    and  SON,   Nurserymen  and    Seed 
Merchants,  Cheltenham. 

ISAAC     DAVIES 

Has  now  to  offer  a  fine  Stock  of  the 

RHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEAS 

RAISED    By  HIM, 

And  which  have  been  exhibited  at  various  Flower  Shows, 

and  have  received  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit. 

SWEET-SCENTED     BHODODEKDRONS. 

R.    COUNTESS   OF   DERBY.— This   is  the 

most  beautiful  Rhododendron  of  its  class.  It  is  bushy- 
growing  and  very  free  blooming,  the  smallest  plants 
bearing  flowers  which  are  pure  white,  very  large,  and 
most  deliciously  scented.  Prices,  75.  6d.,  lor.  6d.,  zis. 
each  ;  a  few  extra  large,  42.?.  and  63s.  each. 

R.  COUNTESS  OF  SEFTON.— White  with 

band  of  rosy  purple  on  each  side  of  the  corolla,  fringed 
margin.     Prices,  3J.  6d, ,  5^. ,  and  upwards  to  42J.  each. 

R.   LADY  SKELMERSDALE.— Pure   white, 

exquisitely  formed  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  even  edges 
and  of  great  substance.  Prices,  3^.  6d.,  5s.,  and  upwards 
to  4Zi.  each. 

R.    MRS.    JAMES     SHAWE.— Pure    white, 

extremely  free-blooming,  and  very  bushy  habit.  Prices, 
3^.  6d.,  5f.,  and  upwards  to  42X.  each. 

R.  DUCHESS  OF   SUTHERLAND.— Pure 

white  flowers,  fringed  margin.  Prices,  3s.  6d.,  51., 
\os.  6d.,  and  21^.  each. 

T/if  abme  are  admtrabty  suited  for  Growing  in  Cold-houses, 
luitlwut  the  necessity  of  artificial  lieat. 


SWEET-SCENTED     AZALEAS. 

AZALEA  DAVIESI.— Bears  fine  trusses  of  pa!e 

sulphur  flowers,  which  change  to  white.  This  Azalea  i^; 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  suitable  for  forcing.  Good 
plants  with  flower-buds.  is.  td.,  3J.  6rf.,  and  ^s.  each. 

A.    HYBRIDA    ODORATA.— A  hardy  bushy 

plant,  bearing  trusses  of  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Goad  plants  is.  fid.,  ^s.  6d.,  and  5*.  each. 


RHODODENDRON  MULTIFLORUM,fine 

bushes,  covered  with  flower-buds,  zi.  6(f.  to  3*.  6(i.  each . 
R.  PR,^COX,  fine  plants,  well  budded,  is.  6d.  to  2^.  &/.  each. 
R.  PR,1?C0X  RUBRUM,  well  budded,  is.  6d.  to  2i.  6rf.  each. 
R.  PR/ECOX  SUPERRUM,  well  budded,  11.  U.  tons.  6rf. 

each. 

The  above  being  Hants  that  were  raised  by  me,  I 
can  recommend  tbem  wltb  confidence. 


BROOK    LANE    NURSERY,    ORMSKIRK. 


J.        LINDEN'S 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  INTRODUCTION  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  50  and  52,  RUE  DU  CHAUME,  GHENT,  BELGIUM, 

F/JfSr   GRAND    PRIZES   OF   HONOUR    AT    THE    FOLLOWING    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITIONS: 

Brussels,  in  1864  and  1876  ;  Amsterdam,  in  1865  ;   Paris,  in  1867  ;  St.  Petersburg  and   Hamburg,  in   1S69  ;    Florence,  in  1874  ;  Ghent 

and  Vienna,  in  1873  ;  Cologne,  in  1875  ;  First  Prize  for  the  best  New  Plants  in  London,  1865. 

The  largest  and  best  Stock  of  Palms,  Orchids,  Variegated  Plants,  Tree  Ferns,  Bromeliads,  Cycads,  Azaleas, 
Camellias  in  bud,  Rhododendrons,  &c.        Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c. 

Wholesale  LIST  is  just  issued,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
Agents   in   London:    Messrs.    R.    SILBERRAD    S(.    SON,    6,    HARP    LANE,    GREAT    TOWER    STREET,    E.C, 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,   TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  &c., 

CONTAIN  A    SUPERB   ASSORTMENT 
OF   THE   BEST   VARIETIES 


FOR  GROWING  IN  POTS,  GLASSES,  VASES,  &0. 

Collections  loi.  6tt,  21s.,  and  42J.  £ach. 


FOR  OUTDOOR  OR  OPEH  BORDER  DECORATION. 

Collections  loj.  6d.,  12s.  6(/.,  2IJ.,  42^.  and  63(.  each. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  OR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

Collections  loj.  6d.,  izs.  6d.,  21J.,  and  43J.  each. 


All  Goods  of  20s.  vahie  carriage  free. 

Five  pe)*  cult,  discount  /or  cash.  . 


Webb's  Autumn   Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c., 

is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Original  and 
Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

BULBS     OF     ALL    KINDS, 

CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  &c. 


NEW  PLANTand  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  their 

NEW    CATALOGUE    (No.   36), 

yUST  PUBLISHED, 

And  to  invite  all  intending  Purchasers  to  send 
for  a  copy  before  giving  their  Orders. 

Free  b7  Post,  on  application. 


DUTCH      FLOWER     ROOTS. 


B.  S.  Williams 

RF.G.S     TO     ANMOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATIOX     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS.  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. ; 

GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA   AND    PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N. 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,    TULIPS,    8cc. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

OF   THE   ABOVE 

IS     NOW     BEADY, 

And  will  be  forwarded, 

GRATIS    and    POST-FREE 

ON    APPLICATION. 


28    and    139,    HIGH 


HORTICULTURAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

OF 

EVERY      DESCRIPTION 
KEPT 

IN      STOCK. 


HOLBORN,     W.C. 


CATTLEYA      DOV^IANA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  September  25, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation  from  Costa  Rica  of  fine  plants  of  the  beautiful 
CATTLEYA  DOVVIANA.  The  pUnts  imported  are  in  the  best  possible  condition,  nearly  the 
whole  with  good  leaves,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  all  true  to  name.  This  Cattleya  is  now 
extremely  rare  in  its  native  habitat.  At  the  same  time  will  be  sold  a  quantity  of  other  very  rare 
ORCHIDS,  in  good  established  and  semi-established  plants,  such  as 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXlLLARlUiM 
CYMWDIUM  EBURNEUM 
EPIDENDRUM  VITELLINUM  MAJUS 
ZVOOPETALUM  GAUTIERI 
I.,t;MA  ANCEPS 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ROEZLII 


CALANTHE  MASUCA 
BATEMANNIA  WALLISO 
L/ELIA  ELEGANS 
CATTLEYA  WAGNER  I 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  PHAL*:NOPSIS 
BARKERIA  ELEGANS 


And  the  new  and  rare  PHAL.^NOPSIS  \'10LACEA.     Also  many  other  extremely  rare 

ORCHIDS. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICE.S,    3S,    KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 

DENDROBIUM    BIGIBBUM   and   DENDROBIUM 

BIGIBBI7M     SUPERBUM. 


LION     WALK,     COLCHESTER. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  N.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 
Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  September  27, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  splendid  lot  of  this  fine  Orchid.  The  plants  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  are  breaking  freely  into  growth.  The  lot  of  D.  bigibbum  superbum  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  ever  imported,  and  is  said  by  the  Collector  to  be  far  superior  to  the  old  variety  grown 
under  that  name.  Many  of  the  bulbs  measure  from  iS  to  24  inches  in  length. 
ON     VIBVir      THE     MORNING     OF     SALE. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,    W.C. 
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TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTaRE. 

We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  15J, 
to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  5X.  to  7J.  ^d.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  30J.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  g and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36^.  to 
42f.  per  dozen. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES.    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CRANSTON'   &   CO. 


Estd. . 


il844. 


For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  ^'C,  see  out 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooied  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  appiicition. 


21s. 


Our 

Collection 

(No.  7), 
For    outdoor    or   o/>cn 
border  decoration,  con- 
titi/ts      i/ie    /olloiohtg 
liberal  assortment : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
jS  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
li     ,,     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
SO  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  hi  6  vars. 
10  J  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
iz     ,,     Cottage  RFaid 
li     ,,     Yellow  Prince 
25     ,,     double,  mixed 
12     ,,     Rex       Rubro- 

!_•     .,     late,  mixed 
12  Scillaam<cna 

2   I, ilium  candidum 
12  SpTni5.h  Ins 

9  Herbaceous        and 
Alpine  Plants, 


Case,  Packing,  and  Carriage  fret  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Other  CoUectlcms,  12b.  6d.  42b.,  633.,  and  84s.  each. 

I'rjm  Mr.  H.  liENNf.rr.  Belle  I'lte  Crescent,  CH/ton,  Bristol. 

.S/arch  10,  1877. 

"  I  am  rI.uI    to  tell  you  that   tlic    Hyaciiilhs,  Tulips,   and 

Crocus  I  had   in  the   Autumn  havj  given  entire    sati^faclion  ; 

the  (lower:!  arc  splendid." 

From  R.  Pkonvck,  Escj.,   Bathgate,  J^./J. 

February  7,  1877. 

"The   Ilulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have    been 

particularly   fine;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and    Tulips   now    in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before."  

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


^...^•.C^\=, 


7*  -^        -    ^ 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


viiyiMMii 


a.*L.U&^Ml 


COMPLETE   COLLECTIONS    OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c 


SUTTON'S 


(FOR  OPEN  GROUND  CULTIVATION 


42s.* 


^Cai-rlfifji  free  to  aiuj  Itailway  Station  in  England. 

THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES.  AND 

WILt  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CONTINUOUS  DISPLAY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CENT,  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Complete   Cultural   Instructions   and 
f        Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis.       ^ 


N.  IJ.  —  By  personal  examination  iif  the  crops  during  \h^ 
blooming  period  Messrs.  Sutton'  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  finest  bulbs  grown  in  Holland  this  year. 

H01U  to  Grow  F/owcr  Roots  siucessfutly^  see 


'^Km^^^^ 


Que  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  oj 

HYACINTHS,    TUUPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,  NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUBLISHEIJ. 

I'ROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 
Price  6(1.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 


ijUkyvc/o 


om 


.■tii*-' 
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THE   QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


APPLES. 

OF  all  the  fruits  in  cultivation  there  is  none 
of  such  importance  in  this  country  as  the 
Apple.  Another  advantage  it  possesses  is  that 
it  can  be  grown  successfully  in  most  parts  of  the 
country ;  undoubtedly  it  will  succeed  much 
better  in  some  soils  and  situations  than  in 
others,  but  if  suitable  kinds  are  planted  they 
will  answer  in  most  districts  where  any  of  the 
better  character  of  fruits  will  grow.  That  there 
has  of  late  years  been  a  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  Apples  as  an  article  of  food,  especially 
in  large  towns,  there  is  abundant  and  conclusive 
evidence  to  prove,  and  in  seasons  such  as  the 
last,  and  still  more  the  present,  when  the  failure 
of  the  crop  is  so  general,  there  is  usually  an 
outcry  in  the  horticultural  papers  about  the 
necessity  for  planting  more  Apples,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  correct,  and  a  most  desirable  consum- 
mation, providing  that  the  most  suitable  soils 
and  situations  are  selected,  the  ground  properly 
prepared,  and,  what  is  of  special  importance, 
the  planting  confined  to  the  most  generally 
useful  and  productive  kinds,  more  particularly 
such  as  will  keep  well. 

Ari'i.Es  ON  Waste  Lands. 

Many  who  have  expressed  their  views  on  tllis 
subject,  inge  that  waste  lands  and  railway  em- 
bankments shovUd  be  utilised  by  planting  with 
Apples.  Now,  any  one  acquainted  with  rural 
matters  is  awave  that  the  unreclaimed  lands  in 
this  country  consist  of  commons,  unfertile  moors, 
and  peaty  Ivacls.  As  to  the  two  latter  de- 
scriptions of  land,  il  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
Apple  cnltuve  upon  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  trees  would  grow  little  and  fruit  less.  The 
limited  area  of  commons  suitable  for  apple  culti- 
vation still  rem.-iining  unreclaimed  would  h.ave  little 
influence  upon  tlie  supply,  and  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
hood of  much  more  of  such  lands  being  enclosed  at 
all.  As  to  growing  Apples  on  Ihe  railway  embank- 
ments, those  who  .advocate  the  attempt  evince 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
.\pple,  or  they  know  notliing  of  what  the  railway 
slopes  and  embankments  in  tllis  country  really  are. 
I  am  aware  that  in  some  places  in  France  and 
Helgium  Ap|ilcs  and  I'cars  arc  grown  with  more  or 
less  success  in  tllis  way,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  small 
matters,  I  liave  no  doubt  that  in  tliose  countries  tliey 
liavc  looked  further  ahead  in  tlie  construction  of 
their  railways  than  we  have  done.  If  in  the  making 
of  railways  tlie  whole  of  the  good  upper  soil 
had  been  removed  from  the  top  where  the 
cuttings  had  to  be  gone  through,  and  also  from 
the  .surface  where  the  embankments  had  to  be 
made,  and  this  good  soil  had  been  afterwards 
laid  on  the  slopes,  then  there  might  have  been 
a  possibility  of  growing  something,  if  not  Apples, 
profitably  upon  tliem  ;  but  instead  of  this  the  best  soil 
has  been  almost  without  exception  buried  to  an  extent 
that  has  not  left  enough  to  cover  the  slopes  6  inches 
in  thickness.  There  is  not  one  acre  in  fifty  of  these 
slopes  that  would  pay  for  ouUivalion  under  any  fruit 
or  vegetable  crop. 

To  grow  Apples  successfully  good  soil  of  consider- 
able  depth  is  needed,  and  it  is  much  belter  when  of 
rather  a  heavy  than  when  of  a  light'characler.  The 
description  of  the  subsoil  is  also  of  importance  ;  it 
this  is  of  a  nature  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the 
trees,  and  sufficiently  open  for  the  roots  to  enter  it, 
they  will  not  long  remain  in  a  fruitfid  state.  Where 
the  top  soil  is  from  15  lo  24  inches  in  depth,  not  too 
light,  and  the  under  surface  of  fair  (piality,  it  may  be 
relied  upon  to  grow  Apples  saliafaclorily  ;  they  also 
like  to  be  moderately  sheltered.     Where  the  situaliou 
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is  naturally  exposed  to  cold,  sweeping  winds,  a  thin 
belt  of  deciduous  or  coniferous  trees  to  protect  them 
is  of  material  advantage.  Apples  wUl  not  do  on  wet 
land,  and  where  the  soil  holds  too  much  water  it 
must  be  sufficiently  drained.  Neither  will  they 
succeed  under  the  opposite  condition  of  being  too 
dry.  Where  the  sulDsoil  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
character,  and  the  upper  surface  wanting  in  depth, 
and  too  open,  the  trees  suffer  in  dry  summers  to  an 
extent  that  prevents  their  either  growing  or  fruiting  as 
they  ought. 

Orchard  or  Market  Garden  Culture. 

Before   proceeding  to  plant   Apples  it  is  well  to 
consider  under  what  system  of  cultivation  they  are 
to  be  grown,    so  as  to  enable  the  right  description 
of  trees  to  be  selected.     Where  the  intention  is  to 
ultimately  devote  the   whole  of  the    ground  to  the 
Apples,  laying  it  down  in  grass  when  the  trees  have 
attained   a   considerable  size,  as  is  usual   with  large 
orchards  in   places   distant    from   a  market,    where 
other   produce    grown    in    the    spaces    betwixt    the 
trees    cannot     conveniently    be    disposed    of,     then 
standard  trees  on  free-growing  stocks  are   no  doubt 
the  best ;  but  where,  as  in  market  gardens  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  large  towns,  produce  of  all  kinds 
can  be  disposed  of  without  involving  too  much  time  and 
cost  in  carriage,  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether 
smaller  trees,  grafted  on  a  stock  that  will  favour  less 
growth  with  a  greater  disposition  to  fruit  in  a  smaller 
state,  are  not  better,  for  although  trees  of  this  character 
have   not  hitherto  been  used  to  any  great  extent  by 
growersofthis  description,  still  there  are  some  who  have 
tried  them  with  satisfactory  results.      The  advantage 
is  that  the  bush  fruits  and  coUards    usually  grown 
in  intermediate  rows  between  the  Apples  do    much 
better  consequent  upon    being  less    shaded  by  the 
smaller  trees  and  by  planting  the  Apples  closer,  which 
the  less  size  of  the  trees  admits  of,  the  crop  obtained 
is  equal  in  quantity  to  the  produce  of  the  standards. 
Moreover,   from  the  slight  pruning  the  smaller  trees 
are  subject  to,  and  the  higher  cultivation  consequent 
upon  digging  and  manuring  for  the  bush  fruits,  &c., 
the  Apples  are  finer.     The  advantage  derivable  from 
the  ground  being  thus  occupied  by  Apples,    Pears, 
Plums  or  Cherries,  with   rows   of  bush   fruits  inter- 
vening, is   that   whilst    they   do  not   interfere    with 
the    health    of    these    smaller    fruits,     they    afford 
considerable  protection   to    their  bloom  from  spring 
frosts.        Under   the  conditions  of   partial  shelter   it 
often   happens    that    a    crop    is    secured    from    the 
bush  fruits,  whereon,  if  grown  by  themselves,  the  bloom 
would  have  been  destroyed,  which  is  so  much  gained 
even  if  the  Apple  bloom  is  killed.    In  private  gardens, 
even   of  considerable   size,  there   can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  medium-sized  trees  are  the  best,  as  large 
standards  are  so  injurious  in  their  effects  upon  culinary 
vegetables  and  other  things  that  often  perforce  must 
begrown  near  them.   In  small  gardens,  where  standards 
have  acquii'ed  anything  approaching  their   full  size, 
their  adverse  influence  in  this  respect  is  even  worse, 
and  they  always  look  out  of  character,  in  addition  to 
which  the  space  they  occupy  does  not  admit  of  suffi- 
cient variety,  and  in  seasons  when  they  fail  to  crop 
their  presence  is  doubly  objectionable. 

Cordons. 

The  small  miniature  bush-shaped  trees  and  cordons 
that  find  favour  with  some  persons  are  interesting 
enough  in  their  way,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who 
are  more  anxious  to  grow  a  large  number  of  varieties  on 
a  small  space  than  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
useful  kinds.  These  little  toy  trees,  that  a  few  years 
ago  were  so  persistently  belauded,  are  poorly  calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  Apple  store. 

Planting  Apples. 
In  breaking  up  new  ground  for  planting  Apples  it 
should  be  trenched  from  15  to  1 8  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  but  I  should  not 
advise  tlie  bottom  spit  being  brought  up  to  the  top, 
merely  turning  it  over  and  keeping  it  underneath.  If 
the  land  is  good  in  quality  it  will  be  better  not  to  dig 
in  or  use  any  manure  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  the 
trees  will  make  quite  growth  enough  for  a  few  years 
without  it,  and  stimulants  of  this  kind  can  be  given 
whenever  required  ;  and  when  thus  applied  later  on 
it  will  necessarily  be  dug  in  only  a  little  below  the 
surface,  which  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  inducing 
the  roots  to  keep  near  the  top — a  condition  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  old  gardens  the  addition  of 
a  portion  of  fresh  soil,  or  trenching  deep  enough  to 


bring  up  some  new  to  incorporate  with  the  old,  will 
in  most  cases  be  of  more  use  than  heavy  dressings  of 
manure.  In  situations  where  the  land  is  naturally 
moist,  or  the  rainfall  considerably  above  the  average, 
in  addition  to  sufficient  drainage  I  have  found  it 
much  better  to  plant  upon  the  surface  than  to  make 
holes  in  the  usual  way,  covering  the  roots  to  the 
required  depth  with  soil  from  betwixt  the  rows. 
There  is  a  double  advantage  in  this  :  the  roots,  from 
being  so  placed,  are  afterwards  more  imder  control, 
and  the  drier  bed  they  thus  occupy  is  more  favour- 
■  able  through  the  advanced  summer  and  autumn  to  the 
formation  of  fruit-buds  than  the  production  of  wood. 
This  method  of  planting,  from  the  greater  depth  it 
gives  to  the  roots,  is  an  advantage  where  the  soil  is 
shallow.  There  are  two  other  matters  that  I  would  urge 
the  importance  of :  never  plant  deep,  and  never  defer 
planting  later  in  the  autumn  than  can  be  avoided.  If 
I  were  planting  Apples  by  the  acre,  I  should  try  to 
get  them  all  in  during  the  latter  end  of  October,  As 
to  pruning,  all  that  is  required  is  to  shorten  back  any 
over-strong  shoots  that  are  taking  an  undue  lead,  and 
to  thin  out  the  weaker  ones,  so  as  to  give  enough 
room  to  all  that  are  retained.  The  summer  pruning 
advocated  by  some  people,  by  repeatedly  pinching  the 
shoots,  is  about  as  great  a  mistake  with  any- 
thing but  the  diminutive  toy  trees  as  ever  was 
introduced  into  anything  connected  with  horticulture. 
When  the  trees  have  got  established  a  few  years,  any 
inclination  to  over -luxuriance,  with  consequent  indis- 
position to  bear,  and  later  still,  should  they  appear  to 
be  getting  too  large  for  the  position  they  occupy,  root- 
pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  always  performing  it 
early  enough — the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September  I  have  invariably  found  to  give  the  best 
results.  Root-pruning  in  the  spring  is  highly  in- 
jurious. 

Selection  of  Kinds. 
In  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  there  are  two  mistakes 
very  often  made — the  selection  of  varieties  unsuited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  planting  too  many  kinds. 
Amateurs  and  those  who  have  not  much  experience 
in  any  particular  locality,  will  always  do  well  before 
planting  to  look  round  and  see  what  sorts  succeed 
best  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  keep  to  such ;  and 
even  whei"e  all  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  Apples 
of  most  kinds,  it  is  much  better  to  limit  the  planting 
to  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  that  come  in  for  use  at  the 
different  seasons,  and  that  are  the  most  certain  and 
free  bearers.  However  fine  in  quality  any  particular 
variety  may  be,  if  it  is  a  shy  bearer  it  is  worse  than 
useless  ;  for  instance,  Cornish  Gillyflower  may  be  the 
finest  flavoured  Apple  in  existence,  and  unsurpassed  in 
texture,  but  in  nine  places  out  of  ten  throughout  the 
kingdom  where  Apples  are  grown  it  will  not  produce 
as  many  Apples  as  there  are  trees,  one  year  with 
another. 

List  of  the  best  varieties  : — 


Kitchen  Sorts. 

Lord  Su  file  Id 
Keswick  Codlin 
New  Hawthornden 
Cellini 

Ecklinville  Seedliog 
Blenheim  Pippin 
Nelson  Codliu 
Yorkshire  Greening 
Bedfordshire  Foundling 
Dumelow's  Seedling 
Alfriston 
French  Crab 


Dessert  Sorts. 
Irish  Peach 

Devonshire  Quarrendeii 
Kerry  Pippin 
Ribston  Pippin 
Margil 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Boston  Russet 
King  of  the  Pippins 
Court  Pendu-Plat 
Sykehouse  Russet 
Cockle  Pippin 
Sturmer  Pippin 


These  twelve  dessert  and  twelve  cooking  varieties 
of  Apples  may  appear  a  very  short  list  to  those  who 
have  a  leaning  for  variety  rather  than  quality  and 
quantity,  with  a  continuous  supply  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  but  the  above  sorts  combine  general 
excellence  in  flavour  and  texture  of  the  fruit  with  a 
free  bearing  disposition  ;  they  are  good  growers  in 
most  parts  of  England,  and,  unless  where  the  space 
that  can  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit  is  in 
no  way  restricted,  I  would  much  rather  plant  several 
trees  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  than  extend  the 
number  of  the  varieties.  Zed. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Oncidium  chrysomorI'HUM,  Lindh  FoL  Orchid,; 
Oncidium,  xVo,  l8S. 

A  VERY  unexpected  surprise  it  was  to  see  lately 
this  obscure  plant  as  a  bourgeois  of  English  flowers. 
The  flower  panicle  is  described  as  12  inches  long, 
thickly  branched,  and  very  pretty  in  the  mass.  Dr. 
Lindley  has  very  well  compared  it  with  O.  anomalum, 
Rchb.  f.  (panchrysum,  Lindh).  It  is  stouter,  thicker, 
has  broader  leaves,  much  broader  pseudobulbs,  and  a 
stronger  inflorescence.  The  branchlet  at  hand  has  no 
heteranthous  flowers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
Sir  William  nor  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  ever  pub- 


lished the  representation  prepared  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley  {"lAndl.^'m  Bot.  Mag.,  ined."). 
Is  it  to  keep  Dr.  Lindley's  word  "  ined.''  perpetually 
accurate,  or  is  it  the  consequence  of  certain  letters 
addressed  by  subscribers  complaining  of  Oncils 
having  yellow  flowers  ?  Is  so,  why  not  complain,  also, 
of  their  having  usually  green  leaves  ?  As  it  is,  the  plant 
is  of  botanic  interest,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Sergeant  Cox,  Moat  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  N.W,,  for  the 
sight  of  it.  //.  G.  Rchb.  f, 

Epidendrum  Coxianum,  n.  sp* 

A  botanic  curiosity,  having  fusiform  pseudobulbs 
with  ligulate  leaves.  It  flowers  in  a  panicle,  as  I.  am 
informed,  from  the  young  shoot.  The  rhachis  is  vis- 
cose. The  bracts  are  unusually  developed,  and  remind 
one,  as  does  the  whole  shape  of  flower,  of  Epi- 
dendrum clavatum,  LindJ.  The  numerous  flowers 
have  '*  brownish  yellow  sepals,  the  throat  is  pale  green, 
the  labellum  pale  yellow,"  Origin  :  Mr.  Stevens'  in- 
exhaustible store-rooms.  I  have  to  thank  for  materials 
and  information  about  the  stem,  leaves,  and  colour, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  of  Mill  Hill,  near  London,  a  moat 
ardent  grower  of  Orchids,  with  whom  it  has  flowered, 
and  to  whom  the  novelty  Is  dedicated,  ff,  G,  Rchb.  f. 


GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 

THEIR  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Camellia  {concluded  from  p.  298). — 'After 
potting,  replace  them  in  the  house  or  pit  they  have 
previously  occupied,  keeping  them  a  little  close 
and  shading  as  heretofore,  syringing  in  the  afternoons 
They  will  not  need  water  at  the  root  for  some  days, 
during  which  time  any  roots  that  have  been  broken 
will,  have  time  to  heal.  The  reason  for  potting 
Camellias  at  a  time  when  their  growth  is  approaching 
completion,  and  different  from  that  found  the  best  for 
most  plants,  is  that  early  in  the  season,  for  some  time 
previous  to  any  development  of  top  growth,  their 
roots  are  actually  at  work,  and  from  their  exception- 
ally brittle  nature,  especially  whilst  young,  they 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  injury  to  an  extent  that 
generally  seriously  interferes  with  the  top  growth  for 
the  season.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  are 
avoided  by  moving  them  at  the  time  here  advised  ; 
but  the  potting,  particularly  with  plants  that  have 
acquired  considerable  size,  and  whose  flowering  is  of 
much  consequence,  must  not  be  deferred  too  long, 
that  is  until  the  flower-buds  have  grown  to  any  con- 
siderable size,  or  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that 
they  will  fall  off.  The  roots  will  soon  enter  the  new 
soil,  ap,  when  the  plants  are  in  good  health,  they 
keep  on  growing  after  the  wood-growth  is  completed. 
They  will  now  require  no  warmth,  simply  ordinary 
greenhouse  protection,  with  plenty  of  air,  but  should 
be  slightly  shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  weather  is  bright,  so  long  as  the  sun  is  powerful. 
The  soil  even  during  the  autumn  and  winter  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  As  to  temperature,  they 
will  need  nothing  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  out 
frost. 

From  their  natural  free  disposition  to  tlower,  even 
in  a  very  small  state,  they  will  bloom  the  ensuing 
spring,  but  if  their  flowers  are  needed  for  cutting,  they 
should  not  have  much  or  any  of  the  wood  cut  with 
them  whilst  so  young,  or  it  will  seriously  interfere 
with  their  growth  ;  but  for  most  purposes  in  which 
Camellia  flowers  are  nowused,  they  are  cut  or  twisted  off 
without  any  wood  attached,  and  afterwards  mounted 
on  wires,  which  is  a  great  gain  to  the  plants,  even 
when  large  and  strong,  as  it  enables  them  to  produce 
a  full  crop  of  flowers  every  year,  which  was  not  the 
case  when  many  of  the  shoots  were  cut  with  the 
flowers,  a  practice  frequently  carried  so  far  as  to  bring 
about  a  stunted,  unhealthy  condition.  Each  subse- 
quent year's  treatment  will  need  to  be  similar  to  that 
advised  for  the  first,  so  far  as  warmth,  shade,  and 
moisture  during  the  season  they  are  making  their 
growth,  potting  at  such  intervals  as  they  require  it ; 
but  this  will  not  be  necessary  every  year,  even  in  their 
younger  stages,  and  as  they  get  large  they  will  fre- 
quently go  on  for  years  without  additional  room.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  not  be  too  much  confined 
at  the  root,  and  whenever  they  evince  signs  of  weak* 
ness  by  making  less  growth  they  should  be  moved  to 
larger  pots  or  tubs.    As  they  get  big  enough  for  the 

*  Epidendrum  Coxianum. — (Osmophytum)  labello  apiculato ; 
pseudobulbo  fusiformi,  uni  usque  "diphyllo;"  foliis  ligulatis 
coriaceis  ;  paniciila  diffusa  ;  rhachi  compressa  viscida  ;  bracteis 
scariosis  Iriangulis  ovarii  pedicellati  tertiara  partem  aquantibus  ; 
sepalis  lanceis  cuspidatis  ;  tepalis  angustioribus  ;  labeilo  omnino 
adnato  circulari  apice  cum  apiculo ;  carinis  ternis  in  basi, 
externis  basi  obtusangulo  elevatis  ;  androclinio  lobulato.  — 
"  Sepala  et  tepala  brunneo-flava ;  labellum  pallide  flavum.''— 
Ex  coU.  E.  W.  Cox. 
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latter,  any  branches  that  show  a  disposition  to  out- 
grow and  impoverish  the  weaker  ones  should  be 
shortened  back  and  bent  doivn,  but  with  sufficient 
room  and  fair  treatment.  When  the  training  has  been 
properly  attended  to  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
existence,  the  natural  habit  of  most  varieties  is  such 
as  to  entail  little  difficulty  on  this  head. 

Some  growers  fully  expose  their  plants  out  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  after  the  flowers  are  set  j 
but  this  is  a  bad  practice,  as  if  stood  where  the  foliage 
is  sufficiently  shaded  by  trees  or  walls  to  prevent  its 
getting  discoloured  by  the  sun,  they  are  exposed  to 
heavy  rains,  whereby  the  soil  gets  saturated  to  an  ex- 
tent that  causes  it  to  become  sour,  often  inducing  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  roots,  or,  if  less  serious  in  its 
consequences,  causing  the  buds  to  fall  off  later  when 
they  should  be  near  approaching  expansion.  A  similar 
result  in  the  buds  dropping  will  follow  if  the  plants 
ever  get  too  dry  at  the  roots  after  the  buds 
have  attained  any  considerable  size,  or  if  they  are  kept 
in  too  high  a  temperature  with  insufficient  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere ;  in  fact,  Camellias  will  not  bear  any 
attempt  at  forcing,  although  some  kinds  open  their 
flowers  much  more  freely  in  a  temperature  a  little 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  where  there 
is  a  disposition  to  accelerate  their  flowering,  45"  to 
48"  in  the  night,  with  6"  or  S"  more  in  the  day,  is  hot 
enough. 

When  Camellias  are  required  to  bloom  earlier  tlian 
they  have  done  the  preceding  year,  the  time  to  regu- 
late this  is  after  the  flowers  are  set,  by  keeping  them 
in  heat  until  the  buds  are  grown  to  a  siz's  that  will 
enable  them  to  expand  without  the  application  of  any- 
thing much  above  a  greenhouse  temperature,  after  they 
have  once  been  removed  from  the  warmih  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  whilst  making  growth  and 
setting  their  buds,  for,  though  they  may  be  kept  in 
in  a  temperature  such  as  existed  whilst  the  growth 
was  being  made,  even  until  the  flowers  expand  if  such 
were  desirable,  yet  when  once  they  have  been 
removed  from  the  influence  of  such  heat  it  appears  to 
induce  a  slower  condition  of  flower  development  that 
will  bear  little  attempt  at  acceleration.  Camellias 
look  well  trained  over  a  back  wall  in  a  greenhouse  or 
cool  conservatory,  where  such  exist  as  are  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  either  grov/n  in  pots,  tubs,  or  planted 
out  In  the  latter  way  they  increase  in  size  much  the 
quickest,  as  in  like  manner  they  do  when  planted  out 
in  a  well  prepared  bed  in  the  body  of  the  house.  So 
treated,  they  thrive  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  equalled  by 
pot  or  tub  culture  ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  grown  in 
this  manner  they  should  not  be  planted  out  in  a  very 
small  state,  as  when  thus  turned  out  the  limited  quan- 
tity of  roots  thsy  possess  are  not  able  to  take  hold  of 
the  large  body  of  soil  before  it  gets  into  a  soddened 
state.  The  principal  objection  to  planting  a  collection 
of  Camellias  out  is,  that  the  system  does  not  admit  of 
a  portion  of  the  stock  being  removed  to  cooler  quarters 
after  the  buds  are  set,  so  as  to  retard  their  flowering, 
and  thus  afford  a  longer  succession,  or  of  starling  some 
later  with  the  same  object ;  neither  can  the  plants  be 
so  readily  washed  with  any  insecticide  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects. 

When  Camellias  that  have  attained  a  moderate  or 
considerable  sizs  happen  to  get  into  a  stunted  condi- 
tion, with  an  insufficiency  of  branches  and  foliage, 
there  is  no  method  equal  to  planting  out  for  restoring 
them  to  health  ;  where  this  has  to  be  done,  a  bed  of 
good  turfy  loam  or  peat,  if  the  plants  are  much 
enfeebled,  should  be  prepared,  with  enough  sand 
added  to  ensure  porosity.  It  should  be  made  at  least 
6  inches  deeper  than  the  depth  of  the  balls  of  the 
plants,  and  the  bottom  well  and  carefully  drained  ; 
into  this  they  should  be  turned  out,  either  in  spring 
before  growth  commences,  or,  better,  after  the  growth 
is  fully  completed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  plants  in  the 
state  under  consideration  the  later  time  of  moving  is 
not  of  so  much  importance.  To  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  balls  getting  dry  it  will  be  well  to  punc- 
ture them  freely  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  with 
a  stout  iron  wire  in  the  form  of  a  skewer.  With  the 
same  view,  also,  the  soil  surrounding  the  ball  must  be 
well-rammed,  and  made  an  inch  or  so  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  force  the  water  given 
through  it.  After  the  first  season,  when  the  roots 
have  extended,  the  soil  thus  raised  may  be  levelled 
down.  Camellias  so  treated  generally  break  out 
quantities  of  young  shoots  from  the  old  wood,  and  in  a 
few  years  gtt  dense  and  full  of  growth,  when,  if  de- 
sired, they  may  be  taken  up  and  replaced  in  pots  or 
boxes.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
tct,  keeping  the  plants  close  for  some  weeks.     If  the 


operation  is  carefully  carried  out,  and  they  are  after- 
I   wards  fairly  treated,  they  will  generally  flower  freely 

the  ensuing  winter  and  spring. 
i  When  Camellias  get  into  a  straggling,  naked  con- 
!  dition  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  cut  them  right  back 
to  the  strong  branches,  or  to  head  down  so  far, 
removing  the  top  altogether  to  within  8  or  9  inches 
above  where  grafted.  The  union  with  the  stock  is 
usually  easily  to  be  seen,  and  although  no  eyes  on  the 
stem  are  perceptible,  it  will  break  into  growth  at 
every  place  where  there  was  a  leaf  during  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  scion  ;  but  heading  down,  or  even 
cutting  back  to  any  extent,  should  never  be  attempted 
unless  the  plants  are  fairly  stocked  with  healthy  roots, 
or  death  will  most  likely  be  the  result.  The  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  spring,  a  month  or 
so  before  the  wood-buds  have  begun  to  swell  ;  if 
deferred  later,  the  stools  generally  bleed  to  an  extent 
that  does  them  much  injury.  When  headed  down 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  and  the  soil 
kept  slightly  moist,  but  not  wet.  When  broken  fairly 
a  little  more  water  may  be  given.  Keep  during  the 
summer  in  a  growing  temperature,  with  a  moderately 
humid  atmosphere.  They  usually  make  long,  vigorous 
growth,  which  will  need  stopping  and  slightly  tying 
out  so  as  to  make  them  shapely. 

The  after  treatment  required  will  be  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  ordinary  stock.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  growers  of  Camellias  as  to  the  use 
of  manure-water.  I  have  tried  liquid  stimulants  of 
different  kinds,  and  have  found  them  decidedly  bene- 
fici.^I,  especially  to  plants  that  are  rather  deficient 
in  pot-room  when  given  just  before  and  during  the 
season  of  their  making  growth,  but  at  no  other  time. 
Liquid  from  stable  manure  with  a  little  soot  added 
will  well  answer  the  purpose. 

Camellias  suffer  from  most  insects  that  infest  pot- 
plants,  although  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  of  neglect 
that  thrips  or  red-spider  do  them  harm  j  mealy-bug 
will  live  and  thrive  upon  them,  but  from  the  nature 
of  both  wood  and  leaves  is  easily  removed  ;  brown- 
scale  is  also  sometimes  troublesome,  increasing  fast 
during  the  growing  season,  but  as  it  confines  itself 
principally  to  the  leaves,  it  is  easily  removed  by 
sponging  ;  white-scale  is  their  greatest  enemy,  and  is 
difficult  to  eradicate  if  once  it  gels  to  a  head,  getting 
into  every  crevice  in  the  baik,  on  the  shocts,  the 
leaves,  and  on  the  buds.  Careful  and  thorough 
brushing,  with  the  use  of  a  small  pointed  slick  of  soft 
deal  to  get  into  the  crevices  where  the  insect  takes 
up  its  quarters,  sponging  the  plants  afterwards,  is 
the  best  method  of  keeping  down  the  peat. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  kinds,  old  and 
new  : — 

Alba  plena  {old  double  while)  ;  still  unsurpassed  for 
all  properties. 

Valtcvareda ;  bright  rose,  sonietitnes  spotted  with 
white  ;  imbricated.     A  large  and  magnificent  flower. 

Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi ;  white,  striped  with  carntine  ; 
flowers  very  large.  Unsurpassed  amongat  the  striped 
varieties. 

Targioni :  white  striped  with  cerise  ;  a  beautiful  im- 
bricated flower. 

Teutonia  :  pale  rose  striped  with  while. 

Jubilee  :  a  pinkish  white,  specked  and  splashed  with 
rose.  , 

Mathotiana :  large,  rich  crimson  ;  imbricated.  A 
magnificent  kind. 

Mathotiana  alba  :  pure  white,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  preceding,  except  colour.     Very  fine. 

Chandleri :  a  strong  growing  crimson,  very  showy. 

Vicomte  de  Nieuport :  beautiful  rose,  large,  and 
finely  imbricated. 

Bealii  :  very  deep  crimson.  One  of  the  best  kinds; 
flowers  late  in  the  spring. 

Candidissima :  medium  sized  flower  of  the  purest 
white  ;  blooms  late  in  spring.  Should  have  a  place  in 
the  most  select  collection. 

Monarch  :  rich  scarlet  veined  with  crimson,  irregular 
centre  ;  a  large  fine  flower. 

Henri  P'avre  :  flowers  beautifully  inibricaled  ;  colour 
pinkish  rose.     A  splendid  variety. 

Imbricata  :  the  finest  of  all  the  double  reds  ;  flowers 
sometimes  marbled  with  white. 

Imbricata  alba :  white,  sometimes  striped  with  ear- 
mine  ;  a  fine  variety. 

Jenny  Lind  :  white,  striped  and  spotted  with  rosn. 

Donekelaari  :  semi-double,  rich  crimson,  beautifully 
marbled  with  white. 

Fimbriata  :  pure  white,  very  double,  splendidly  imbri- 
cated, fringed  petals  ;  a  superb  variety. 

Princess  Bacciochi  :  deep  glossy  carmine,  regularly 
imbricated  ;  a  beautiful  kind. 

Napoleon  111.;  rosy-crimson,  edged  with  while. 


Lady  Hume's  Blush  :  carmine,  with  a  white  tint— a 
beautiful  kind,  the  plant  somewhat  straggling  in  growth. 

Storyi  :  outer  petals  bright  rose,  with  a  whitish 
centre. 

Archiduchesse  Marie ;  red,  banded  with  white,  imbri- 
cated ;  flowers  very  double.  T,  Baines, 


VEGETABLE    PRODUCTS    OF 
PERSIA. 

Some  very  interesting  details  on  the  vegetable 
products  of  Persia  are  contained  in  a  recently  issued 
report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ghilan,  Mazeu- 
deran,  and  Asterabad,  It  seems  that  from  experi- 
ments made  in  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco  the  result 
has  been  successful  ;  a  kind  known  as  "  Samsoun  "  is 
grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Resht,  from  seed  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  although  it  has  been  grown  and  prepared 
by  inexperienced  hands  it  yields  a  Tobacco  of  good 
quality  and  aroma.  This  success  has  encouraged  the 
natives  to  turn  their  attention  to  Tobacco  growing, 
preparations  having  been  made  to  cultivate  it  on  a 
large  scale  during  the  present  year  ;  a  company  has 
also  been  formed  with  the  same  object,  and  special 
Tobacco  growers  have  been  induced  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  Resht  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  culti- 
vating the  plant.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  the 
report  was  written  that  this  year's  produce  would 
amount  to  1000  cwt. 

Olive  OiL — A  considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  yielded 
by  the  Olive  groves  of  Rudbar,  but  the  quality,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  very  inferior,  so  that  it  is  suitable  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  kinds  of  soap  ;  it  is 
considered  that  if  properly  treated  its  value  would  be 
considerably  increased.  Salad  oil  is  produced  in  small 
quantities- by  the  Armenians,  and  this  oil  is  said  to  be 
equal,  both  in  flavour  and  colour,  to  the  best  Italian 
oil.  There  is  ample  room  and  good  water-power 
accommodation  in  Rudbar  for  the  establishment  of 
several  water -rnills,  which  would  open  up  a  great 
branch  of  industry.  Olives  realise,  on  the  spot,  about 
'^s,  dd.  per  cwt. 

Rkc. — Some  years  ago  this  commodity  was  so  little 
culiivated  in  Ghilan  that  it  had  to  be  imported  from 
Mazenderan  and  other  parts  of  Persia ;  it  has  now  be- 
come a  produce  of  consideiable  importance.  Since  the 
repeated  failures  of  the  silk  crops  the  peasantry  of 
Ghilan  have  applied  themselves  to  clearing  away  the 
jungle  and  sowing  Rice.  This  new  feature  in  the 
agricultural  prospects  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  has  contributed  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  climate  of  these  regions. 

Boxwood. — During  the  year  1S76,  2170  tons  of  this 
wood  were  cut  down  in  the  province  of  Ghilan.  num- 
bering in  all  60,000  pieces.  '*  When  it  is  considered 
that  scarcely  more  than  one  piece  can  be  got  out  of 
one  tree,  and  that  hence  upwards  of  200,000  trees  were 
hewn  down  last  year  alone  in  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that,  however  thick  the 
jungle  may  be,  this  extensive  cutting  down  of  the 
forests  must  have  an  elfcct  on  the  climate  of  these 
regions,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  within  the  last 
few  years — in  fact,  since  boxwood  has  been  cut,  and 
Rice  cultivated,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  rain  has 
fallen  on  the  side  of  the  ElLurz  mountains,  which 
tends  to  make  the  country  less  feverish  and  unhealthy 
than  it  was  in  days  gone  by."  From  the  district  of 
Tenekaboun  5S00  tons  of  boxwood  were  exported 
during  last  year,  one  firm  of  proprietors  having 
cut  down  nearly  170,000  trees  to  effect  this  object. 
Every  piece  of  boxwood  worth  exporting  must  be  at 
least  9  inches  in  diameter  and  between  4  and  5  feet  in 
length.  It  must  be  straight  and  free  from  cracks,  the 
average  weight  of  each  piece  being  70  lb.;  1000  pieces 
of  such  wood  is  worth  on  the  coast  from  £\2o  to 
;^i6o.  Tenekaboun  boxwood  is  superior  to  that  of 
Ghilan,  The  wood  felled  in  these  boxwood  forests 
last  year  was  sent  to  Rostow  for  transmission  to 
England,  but  it  seems  the  market  got  overstocked  ; 
and  this  together  with  the  war  rumours  then  prevalent 
would,  it  was  estimated,  prevent  the  cutting  of  any 
more  boxwood  during  the  present  year.  Therefore, 
all  things  considered,  the  high  price  of  this  wood  is 
likely  to  be  maintained,  if  not  increased. 

Loupes.— \}^^^x  this  name  the  large  knobs  or  burrs 
of  the  Walnut  trees  are  collected  in  great  quantities. 
The /t;«/^  is  described  as  an  "article  oi  trade  much 
sought  after  in  the  mountains  separating  the  Caspian 
provinces  from  Irak  or  Persia  proper.  It  is  only 
produced  in  the  highlands,  where  it  may  be  purchased 
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at  a  very  \qv  rate,  but  owing  to  the  labour  attending 
its  transport  in  a  country  destitute  of  means  of  com- 
munication, it  comes  to  cost  too  much  for  speculative 
purposes  to  bring  it  down  to  the  ports  of  shipment. 
Some  good  specimens  of  this  valuable  excrescence 
were  notwithstanding  brought  down  last  season  to 
Eozelee.  The  best  marked  samples  of  this  wood  are 
sent  to  England,  viA  Tiflis,  while  the  ordinary  quali- 
ties suit  best  the  French  market.  Some  loupes  are  to 
be  found  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton,  but,  owing  to 
the  want  of  means  of  transport,  they  have  to  be 
reduced  in  size,  "It  would  repay  curiosity  to 
witness  the  process  by  which  these  hard  blocks  of 
limber  are  cut  up  into  sheets  almost  as  thin  as  writing- 
paper  for  veneering  purposes.  The  loupe  is  intro- 
duced into  a  large  receptacle  and  steamed  for  several 
days  consecutively,  until-from  the  adamantine  hard- 
ness it  naturally  possesses  it  assumes  the  consistency 
of  cheese  j  it  is  then  placed  under  a  machine,  which, 
with  a  large  blade,  slices  it  off  into  sheets,  which 
harden  by  exposure,  and  are  sold  in  the  market 
according  to  size  and  beauty  of  design.  Some  loupes 
in  Paris  have  fetched  as  much  as  ;i^8oo." 

From  these  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forest 
produce  of  the  districts  under  consideration  are  of  a 
very  valuable  description,  y. 


THE    ROTHAMSTED    AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENTAL  STATION* 

Mr.  La  WES  was  the  founder  of  the  Rothamsted  Ex. 
perimental  Station,  and  commenced  experiments  with 
different  manuring  substances,  first  with  plants  in  pots, 
and  afterwards  in  the  field,  soon  after  entering  into 
possession  of  his  hereditary  property  at  Rothamstedf 
in  1834.  The  researches  of  De  Saussure  on  vegetation 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  his  study  to  this  end.  Of 
all  the  experiments  so  made,  those  in  which  the 
neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  in  bones,  bone-ash,  and 
apatite,  was  rendered  soluble  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  applied  for  root-crops,  gave  the 
most  striking  results.  The  results  obtained  on  a 
small  scale  in  1S37,  183S,  and  1839,  were  such  as  to 
lead  to  more  extensive  trials  in  the  field  in  1S40  and 
1841,  and  subsequently. 

In  1843  more  systematic  field  experiments  were 
commenced,  and  a  barn,  which  had  previously  been 
partially  applied  to  laboratory  purposes,  became 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  investi- 
gations. The  foundation  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  time 

(1843). 

The  Rothamsted  station  has  up  to  the  present  time 
been  entirely  disconnected  from  any  external  organisa- 
tion, and  has  been  maintained  entirely  by  Mr.  Lawes. 
He  has  further  set  apart  a  sum  of  ;^icx),ooo,  and 
certain  areas  of  land,  for  the  continuance  of  the  investi- 
gations after  his  death. 

In  1854-5  ^  ^®w  laboratory  was  built,  by  public 
subscription  of  agriculturists,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Lawes,  in  July,  I S55,  from  which  date  the  old  barn- 
laboratory  was  abandoned,  and  the  new  one  has  been 
occupied. 

From  June,  1S43,  up  to  the  present  time,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Gilbert  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Lawes,  and 
has  had  the  direction  of  the  laboratory. 

The  number  of  assistants  and  other  helps  has 
increased  from  time  to  time.  At  first  only  one 
laboratory  man  was  employed,  but  very  soon  a 
chemical  assistant  was  necessary,  and  next  a  com- 
puter and  record-keeper.  During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  staff  has  consisted  of  one  or 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  chemists,  and  two  or 
three  general  assistants.  One  of  these  is  usually 
employed  in  routine  chemical  work,  but  some- 
times in  more  general  work.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  general  assistants  is  to  superintend  the  field 
experiments — that  is,  the  making  of  the  manures,  the 
measurement  of  the  plots,  the  application  of  the 
manures,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  also  the 
taking  of  samples,  the  preparation  of  them  for  pre- 
servation or  analysis,  and  the  determinations  of  dry 
matter,  ash,  &c.  These  assistants  also  superintend 
any  experiments  made  with  animals.  There  are 
now  about  25,000  bottles  of  samples  of  experiment- 

*  Drawn  up  ISIarch— April,  1877,  in  answer  to  Circular  in 
connection  with  the  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  estahlishment  of  the  first  experimental  station  in 
Germany  (Moclcern),  to  be  held  in  Leipzig  in  September,  1S77. 

t  Rothamsted  is  in  Hertfordshire,  twenty-five  miles  from 
London,  on  the  Midland  Railway;  station,  Harpendcn. 


ally-grown  vegetable  produce,  of  animal  products,  of 
ashes,  or  of  soils,  stored  in  the  laboratory. 

A  botanical  assistant  is  also  occasionally  employed, 
with  from  three  to  six  boys  under  him,  and  with  him 
is  generally  associated  one  of  the  permanent  general 
assistants,  who  at  other  times  undertakes  the  botanical 
work. 

Two  or  three  (for  some  time  past  three)  computers 
and  record-keepers  have  been  occupied  in  calculating 
and  tabulating  field,  feeding,  and  laboratory  results, 
copying,  &c. 

One,  and  sometimes  two,  laboratory  men  are 
employed. 

Besides  the  permanent  laboratory  staff,  chemical 
assistance  is  frequently  engaged  in  London  or  else- 
where, and  in  this  way,  for  some  years  past,  Mr.  R, 
Richter,  of  Berlin,  has  been  almost  constantly  occu- 
pied with  analytical  work  sent  from  Rothamsted. 

The  field  experiments,  and  occasionally  feeding 
experiments,  also  employ  a  considerable  but  a  very 
variable  number  of  agricultural  labourers. 


On    different  descriptions  of  Wheat,    nine   years, 

7  acres  (each  year  in  a  different  field),  about  20  plots. 
On  Beans,    thirty-one   years   (including  one  year 

Wheat  and  five  years  fallow),  i^  acre,  10  plots. 

On  Beans,  alternated  with  Wheat,  twenty-eight 
years,  I  acre,   lo  plots. 

On  Clover,  with  fallow  or  a  corn  crop  intervening, 
twenty-eight  years,  3  acres,  18  plots. 

On  Turnips,  twenty-five  years,  about  8  acres, 
40  plots. 

On  Sugar  Beet,  five  years,  about  8  acres,  40  plots. 

On  Mangel  Wurzel,   I    year  (in  progress),   about 

8  acres,  40  plots. 

On  Potatos,  one  year  (in  progress),  2  acres,  10  plots. 

On  rotation,  thirty  years,  about  2-^  acres,  twelve 
plot^ 

On  permanent  grass  land,  twenty^two  years,  about 
7  acres,  twenty  plots. 

Comparative  experiments  with  different  manures 
have  also  been  made  on  other  descriptions  of  soil  in 
other  localities. 


«ftuor|o.   ,   ,   ,    |s.   . 


Fig,  71.— a,  rain-gauge;  b,  smaller  drain-gauges;  c^  larger  drain-gauge. 


Nothing  has  been  done  at  Rothamsted  in  the  way 
of  manure-feeding  stuff  or  seed  control. 

The  investigations  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads:  — 

L — Field  Experiments,  Experiments  on 
Vegetation,  &c. 

The  general  scope  and  plan  of  the  field  experiments 
has  been  : — 

To  grow  some  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
rotation,  each  separately,  year  after  year,  for  many 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without  manure, 
with  farmyard  manure,  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
chemical  manures  ;  the  same  description  of  manure 
being,  as  a  rule,  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same 
plot.  Experiments  on  an  actual  course  of  rotation 
with  different  manures  have  also  been  made.  In  this 
way  field  experiments  have  been  conducted  as 
follows  : — 

On  Wheat,  thirty-four  years  in  succession,  13  acres, 
35  plots,  many  of  which  are  duplicates  of  others. 

On  Barley,  twenty-six  years  in  succession,  4^  acres, 
23  (or  29)  plots. 

On  Oats,  nine  years  in  succession,  J  acre,  6  plots. 

On  Wheat,  alternated  with  fallow,  twenty-six  years, 
I  acre,  2  plots. 


Samples  of  all  the  experimental  crops  are  taken, 
and  brought  to  the  laboratory.  Weighed  portions  of 
each  are  partially  dried,  and  preserved  for  future  refer- 
ence or  analysis.  Duplicate  weighed  portions  of  each 
are  dried  at  100°  C,  the  dry  matter  determined,  and 
then  burnt  to  ash  on  platinum  sheets  in  cabt-iron 
muffles.  The  quantities  of  ash  are  determined  and 
recorded,  and  the  ashes  themselves  are  preserved  for 
reference  or  analysis. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  the  nitrogen  is 
determined. 

In|selected  cases,  illustrating  the  influence  of  season, 
manures,  exhaustion,  &c.,  complete  ash  analyses  have 
been  made,  numbering  in  all  about  500. 

Also  in  selected  cases,  illustrating  the  influence  oi 
season  and  manuring,  quantities  of  the  experimentally- 
grown  Wheat  grain  have  been  sent  to  the  mill,  and 
the  proportion  and  composition  of  the  different  mill 
products  determined. 

In  the  case  of  Sugar  Beet  the  sugar,  by  polariscope, 
has  in  most  eases  been  determined. 

In  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the  mixed 
herbage  of  permanent  grass  land,  besides  the  samples 
taken  for  the  determination  of  chemical  composition 
(dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  woody  fibre,  fatty  matter, 
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and  composition  of  ash),  carefully  averaged  samples 
have  frequently  been  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  botanical  composition.  In  this  way  on  three 
occasions,  at  intervals  of  five  years — viz.,  in  1862, 
1867,  and  1872 — a  sample  of  the  produce  of  each 
plot  was  taken,  and  submitted  to  careful  botanical 
separation,  and  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each 
species  in  the  mixed  herbage  determined.  Partial 
separations  have  also  been  made  in  other  years,  , 

Analysis  of  Soils. 

Samples  of  the  soils  of  most  of  the  experimental 
plots  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time,  generally  to   | 
the  depth  of  9,  iS,  and  27  inches,  but  sometimes  to 


Rainfall. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiments 
the  rainfall  has  been  measured — for  twenty-four  years 
in  a  gauge  of  one-thousandth  of  an  acre  area,  as  well  as 
ia  an  ordinary  small  funnel-gauge  of  5  inches  diameter. 
From  time  to  time  the  nitrogen,  as  ammonia  and  as 
nitric  acid,  has  been  determined  in  the  rain  waters. 

Three  "drain  gauges,"  also  of  one-thousandth  of 
an  acre  each,  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  the  water  percolating  respectively 
through  20  inches,  40  inches,  and  60  inches  depth  of 
soil  (with  its  subsoil  in  natural  state  of  consolidation) 
have  also  been  constructed.  A  more  numerous  series 
of  smaller  *'  drain  gauges,"  arranged  for  the  investiga- 


plants,  including  representatives  of  the  gramineous, 
the  leguminous,  and  other  families,  have  been  experi- 
mented upon.  Similar  experiments  have  also  been 
made  with  various  trees. 

Botanical  Characteristics. 

Having  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  constituents  assimilated  by  plants 
of  different  botanical  relationships,  under  equal  ex- 
ternal conditions,  or  by  the  same  description  of  plants, 
under  varying  conditions,  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  character  and  range  of  the  roots  of 
different  plants,  and  on  their  relative  development  of 
stem,  leaf,  &c.    In  the  case  of  various  crops,  but 


Fig.  72.— differential  drain-gauges  at  rothamsted. 


twice  this  depth.  In  this  way  nearly  600  samples 
have  been  taken,  submitted  to  partial  mechanical 
separation,  and  portions  of  the  mould  have  been 
carefully  prepared  and  preserved  for  analysis,  In 
a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  the  loss  on 
drying  at  different  temperatures  and  at  ignition 
has  been  determined.  In  most  the  nitrogen  deter- 
minable by  burning  with  soda-lime  has  been  esti- 
mated. In  some  the  carbon,  and  in  some  the 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  have  been  determined.  Some 
experiments  have  also  been  made  on  the  comparative 
absorptive  capacity  (for  water  and  ammonia)  of  differ- 
ent soils  and  subsoils.  The  systematic  investigation 
of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  nitrogen,  and  of 
some  of  the  more  important  mineral  constituents  of 
the  soils  of  the  different  plots  and  from  different 
depths,  is  now  in  progress  or  contemplated. 


tion  of  the  influence  of  different  crops  and  of  different 
manures,  are  in  course  of  construction.  Each  of  the  dif- 
ferently manured  plots  of  the  permanent  experimental 
Wheat  field  having  a  separate  pipe -drain ;  the  drainage- 
waters  have  frequently  been  collected  and  analysed. 
Professor  Frankland  has  determined  the  nitrogen, 
as  ammonia,  as  nitric  acid,  and  as  organic  nitrogen, 
and  also  some  other  constituents,  in  many  samples 
both  of  the  rain  and  of  the  various  drainage  waters 
collected  at  Rothamsted  ;  and  Dr.  Voelcker  has  deter- 
mined the  combined  nitrogen,  and  also  the  incombust- 
ible constituents,  in  many  of  the  drainage  waters. 

Amount  ok  Water  TRANsriRED. 

For  several  years  in  succession,  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  given  off  by 
plants  during  their    growth.      In  this  way   various 


more  especially  with  Wheat,  samples  have  been  taken 
at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  the  composition 
determined  in  more  or  less  detail,  sometimes  of  the 
entire  plant,  and  sometimes  of  the  separated  paits. 
In  a  few  cases  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  ash, 
nitrogen,  &c.,  in  the  above-ground  growth  of  a  given 
area,  at  different  stages  of  development,  have  been 
determined.  The  amounts  of  stubble  of  different 
crops  have  also  occasionally  been  estimated. 

Assimilation  of  Nitrogen. 

Experiments  were  made  for  several  years  in  suc« 
cession  to  determine  whether  plants  assimilate  free 
or  uncombined  nitrogen,  and  also  various  collateral 
points.  Plants  of  the  gramineous,  the  leguminous, 
and  of  other  families  were  operated  upon.  The  late 
Dr.  Pugh  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  inquiry, 
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li.— Experiments  ON  Animals,  &c. 

Experiments  with  the  animals  of  the  farm  were 
commenced  early  in  1S47,  and  have  been  continued,  at 
interval?,  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  points  have  been  investigated  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  food  and  of  its  several  constituents 
consumed  in  relation  to  a  given  live  weight  oE  animal 
within  a  given  time. 

2.  The  amount  of  food  and  of  its  several  constituents 
consumed  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in 
live  weight. 

3.  The  proportion  and  relative  development  of  the 
different  organs  or  parts  of  different  animals. 

4.  The  proximate  and  ultimate  composition  of  the 
animals  in  different  conditions  as  to  age  and  fatness, 
and  the  probable  composition  of  their  increase  in  live 
weight  during  the  fattening  process. 

5.  The  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta 
(the  manure)  in  relation  to  that  of  the  food  consumed. 

6.  TheloFSor  expenditure  of  constituents  by  respira- 
tion and  the  cutaneous  exhalations — that  is,  in  the 
mere  sustenance  oftlielivingmeat-and-manure-making 
machine. 

The  general  plan  of  experimenting  was  as  fol- 
lows J — ■ 

To  provide  data  as  to  the  amount  of  food  or  its 
several  constituents  consumed  in  relation  to  a  given 
live  weight  of  animal  within  a  given  time,  and  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live  weight, 
several  hundred  animals — oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs — have 
been  experimented  upon.  Selected  lots  of  the  animals 
were  supplied  for  many  weeks,  or  for  months  con- 
secutively, with  weighed  quantities  of  foods,  selected 
and  allotted  according  to  the  special  point  under 
enquiry.  The  composition  of  the  foods  was  determined 
by  analysis.  The  weights  of  the  animals  were  taken 
at  the  commencement,  at  intervals  during  the 
progress,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 

The  amount  and  relative  development  of  the 
different  organs  and  parts  were  determined  in  two 
calves,  two  heifer?,  fourteen  bullocks,  one  lamb,  249 
sheep,  and  fifty-nine  pig?. 

The  percentages  of  water,  mineral  matter,  fat  and 
nitrogenous  substance,  was  determined  in  certain 
separated  parts,  and  in  the  entire  bodies  of  ten  animals 
—namely,  one  calf,  two  oxen,  one  lamb,  four  sheep  and 
two  pigs.  Complete  analyses  of  the  ashes  respectively, 
of  the  entire  carcases,  of  the  mixed  internal  and  other 
offal  parts,  and  of  the  entire  bodies  of  each  of  these 
ten  animals,  have  also  been  made. 

From  the  data  provided,  as  just  described,  as  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
animal  in  different  conditions  as  to  age  and  fatness, 
the  composition  of  the  increase  whilst  fattening,  and 
the  relation  of  the  constituents  stored  up  in  increase  to 
those  consumed  in  food,  have  been  estimated. 

To  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  manure  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  food  consumed,  oxen,  sheep  and 
pigs  have  been  experimented  upon. 

In  the  case  of  oxen,  the  food  and  litter,  sometimes 
with  an  acid  absorbent,  were  weighed,  sampled  and 
analysed,  the  animals  v/ere  fed  in  boxes  for  periods  of 
from  five  to  nine  weeks,  and  the  total  dung  produced 
was  well  mixed,  weighed,  sampled  and  analysed. 
The  constituents  determined  in  the  food  and  litter  on 
the  one  hand  and  in  the  dung  in  the  other,  were  dry 
matter,  ash  and  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  sheep  no  litter  was  used  ;  the  animals 
were  kept,  in  lots  of  five,  on  rafters,  through  which 
(but  with  some  little  loss)  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta 
passed  on  to  a  sheet-zinc  flooring  at  such  an  incline 
that  the  liquid  drained  off  at  once  into  carboys  con- 
taining acid,  and  the  solid  matter  was  removed  two 
or  three  times  daily,  and  also  mixed  with  acid.  The 
constituents  determined  in  the  food  and  manure  were 
dry  matter,  mineral  matter,  sometimes  woody  fibre, 
and  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  pigs  individual  male  animals  were 
experimented  upon,  each  for  periods  of  three,  five,  or 
ten  days  only.  Each  animal  was  kept  in  a  frame 
preventing  it  from  turning  round,  and  having  a  zinc 
bottom,  with  an  outlet  for  the  liquid  to  run  into  a 
bottle,  and  it  was  watched  night  and  day,  and  the 
voidings  carefully  collected  as  soon  as  passed,  which 
could  easily  be  done,  as  the  animal  never  passed  either 
ffcces  or  urine  without  getting  up,  and  in  getting  up 
he  rang  a  bell,  and  so  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
attendant.  The  constituents  determined  were,  in  the 
food  and  fasces,  dry  matter,  ash  and  nitrogen,  and  in 
the  urine,  dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  and  urea. 

The  loss  or  expenditure  of  constituents  by  respira- 


tion and  the  cutaneous  exhalations  has  not  been  deter- 
mined directly,  that  is  by  means  of  a  respiration- 
apparatus,  but  only  by  difference,  that  is,  by  calcula- 
tion founded  on  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  ash,  and 
nitrogen  in  the  food  and  in  the  freces  and  urine. 

Independently  of  the  points  of  inquiry  above  enu- 
merated the  results  obtained  have  supplied  data  for 
the  consideration  of  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  The  characteristic  demands  of  the  animal  body 
{for  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of 
food)  in  the  exercise  of  muscular  power. 

2.  The  sources  in  the  food  of  the  fat  produced  in 
the  animal  body. 

3.  The  comparative  characters  of  animal  and  veget- 
able food  in  human  dietaries. 

Supplementary  Investigations. 

In  conjunction  wiih  Professor  Way,  an  extensive 
investigation  was  undertaken  on  the  application  of 
town  sewage  to  different  crops,  but  especially  to 
grass.  The  amount  and  the  composition  of  both  the 
sewage  and  the  produce  grown  were  determined,  and 
in  selected  cases  the  composition  of  the  land  drain- 
age-water was  also  determined.  Comparative  expe- 
riments were  also  made  on  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
differently  grown  produce,  the  amount  of  increase 
yielded  by  oxen,  and  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  milk  yielded  by  cows  being  determined.  In  this 
inquiry  part  of  the  analytical  work  was  performed  at 
Rothamsted,  but  most  of  it  by  Professor  Way  in 
London. 

The  chemistry  of  the  malting  process,  the  loss  of 
food  constituents  during  its  progress,  and  the  com- 
parative feeding  value  of  barley  and  malt,  have  been 
investigated. 

Although  many  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations above  enumerated  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, a  large  proportion  as  yet  remains  unpublished. 


CONCERNING    GOOSEBERRIES 

AND    CURRANTS. 

There  are  Peas  which  are  called  double-blossomed, 
somewhat  inaccurately,  because  their  blossoms  are 
not  double.  Each  flower-stalk  that  starts  from  the 
Pea-haulm  bears  two  blossoms,  and  that  is  all.  Can 
a  more  correct  name  be  found  for  them  ? — twin- 
flowering? — or  v.'hat?  ''Double-bearing"  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  bore  two  crops  a-year, 
which  is  equally  untrue. 

A  like  difficulty  occurs  with  Gooseberries,  which 
occasionally  give  two  fruits  hanging  from  the  same 
branched  footstalk.  M.  Carriere  overcomes  it  by 
designating  the  varieties  which  manifest  this  tendency 
as  "biferous,"  although  the  term  is  not  sufficiently 
precise,  and  gives  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  fact 
so  pointed  out.  The  essential  point  is,  that  it  should 
denote  the  varieties  whose  fructification  differs  from 
that  peculiar  to  the  typical  form  of  Gooseberry,  Ribes 
grossularia,  whose  fruits  are  solitary,  whereas  these 
have  a  tendency  to  imitate  Currants  in  their  formation 
of  bunches,  by  producing  two,  or  even  three,  asso- 
ciated fruits,  through  a  biferous  or  a  multiferous 
effort.  M.  Carriere  asks  if  the  fact  is  exceptional — 
if  it  is  capable  of  continued  reproduction?  He  does 
not  know  ;  the  future  will  tell ;  it  is  at  least  import- 
ant to  point  it  out.  The  occurrence,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  unique  j  for  in  the  sowing  which  produced 
the  plant  that  attracted  M.  Carrifere's  attention, 
there  were  several  other  seedlings  possessing 
the  same  character.  Is  it  the  beginning  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  new  type?  The  thing  is  possible,  but 
cannot  of  course  be  certified.  This  biferous  seedling 
is  moderately  vigorous  and  much  less  thorny  than 
Gooseberries  in  general ;  which,  however,  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  it  comes  from  the  variety  Billiard,  which 
is  almost  thornless.  The  fruits  have  no  particularly 
distinctive  quality.  They  are  of  average  size,  slightly 
coloured,  and  of  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  that  of 
other  good  varieties.  Even  it  the  biferous  Goose- 
berry present  no  great  interest  in  a  horticultural  point 
of  view,  the  case  is  different  when  regarded  botanically. 
By  modifying  the  type  to  which  it  belongs,  its  in- 
florescence assimilates  it  to  another  type,  a  kindred 
species,  the  bunch-bearing  Currant.  Perhaps  one  of 
tliese  days  horticulture  may  succeed  in  making  bunches 
of  Gooseberries  as  familiar  as  bunches  of  Currants. 

M.  Carriere  also  recommends  in  the  Revue  Horikole 
the  propagation  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  by 
budding,  although  they  are  usually  multiplied  by 
cuttings.     The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same 


way  as  with  other  fruit  trees,  and  at  the  same  season 
when  the  bark  is  sufficiently  matured  and  is  easily 
raised  from  the  wood.  The  same  stock  can  be  made 
to  bear  one  or  several  varieties.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  effect  is  sometimes  very  singular,  especially  if 
different  kinds  are  associated  ;  for  instance.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  of  various  colours,  white, 
yellow,  pink,  green,  red,  and  even  black.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  summer  the  nurseries  of 
MM.  Croux  et  Fils,  Vallee  d'Aulnay,  a  Sceaux 
(Seine),  contained  a  certain  number  of  Ribes  pal- 
matum,  which  had  been  trained  in  single  upright 
stems  and  budded  as  above  described.  Not  only  was 
their  ornamental  effect  very  striking,  but  they  also 
possessed  considerable  interest.  There  seemed  to  be 
such  a  complete  identity  of  constitution  between  the 
stock  and  the  scion  that  in  many  cases  the  point 
where  the  bud  had  been  inserted  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable. This  was  especially  noticeable  with  the 
Gooseberries,  which  seemed  to  make  one  with,  and 
only  to  be  a  continuation  of,  the  Ribes  palmatum — a 
fact  which  somewhat  surprised  M.  Carriere ;  for, 
h  priori,  he  would  have  expected  the  contrary.  He 
therefore  urges  amateurs  to  put  this  mode  of  budding 
in  practice  j  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  rear  as  tall  as 
possible  single  stems  of  Ribes  palmatum,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce tree  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  will  make 
remarkable  rarities,  especially  the  former.  Neverthe- 
less, it  should  be  observed  that  as  R.  palmatum, 
aureum,  tenuifolium,  and  others,  have  naturally  a 
great  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers,  especially  when 
grafted  or  budded,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all 
such  suckers  immediately  that  they  show  themselves. 
Another  ornamental  way  of  growing  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  is  to  train  them  over  a  low  arcade  or  bower. 
The  ripe  fruit,  of  various  colours,  hanging  overhead, 
makes  both  a  novel  and  pleasing  addition  to  the 
foliage  of  such  an  arbour  or  covered  walk,  E.  S.  D, 


ENGLISH      NAMES     OF     WILD 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS.* 

Eight  years  ago  I  was  piloting  a  famous  botanist 
from  the  east  of  England  among  the  fields  and  lanes 
round  Taunton,  v/hen  he  asked  me  the  name  of  a 
plant  which  he  did  not  at  the  moment  recognise.  I 
answered  that  it  was  the  Gipsy-wort,  and  received  a 
prompt  rebuke.  "  This  is  the  third  time,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  have  inquired  the  name  of  a  flower,  and  you 
have  answered  me  in  English,  The  Latin  names  are 
universal,  the  English  at  best  are  local.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  all  English  names  of  plants  could  be 
forgotten,  and  their  scientific  names  become 
popularised  instead."  Unquestionably  a  foolish 
utterance,  it  was  of  great  service  to  myself,  for  it  set 
me  to  consider  the  real  value  of  these  names  which 
my  pedantic  guest  despised,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  I  have  never  encountered  the  popular  name  of 
any  English  wild  flower  without  questioning  it  closely 
as  to  its  etymological  history  and  meaning,  and  noting 
the  passages  in  our  literature  where  it  occurs.  It 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  believe  that  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  inquiries,  put  together  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  could  interest  you  to-night  as 
much  as  it  has  interested  myself. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  infer  from  the  terms  in  use  at 
the  beginning  of  a  nation's  history  the  arts  and  customs 
of  the  nation  using  them.  Thus  the  fact  that  in  all  or 
nearly  all  the  Aryan  languages  the  words  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  for  the  king,  for  brother  and  sister, 
for  ploughing,  grinding,  building,  closely  resemble  one 
another,  is  admitted  to  show  that  our  common  fore- 
fathers in  times  when  they  were  still  one  people,  and 
had  not  yet  scattered  into  India,  Persia,  Europe,  had 
the  beginnings  of  religion  and  government,  possessed 
the  family  life,  knew  the  simple  arts  which  are  most 
needed  for  the  comfort  of  home  life.  Let  us  see 
what  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  habits  of  our 
Teutonic  forefathers  if  we  apply  their  method  of 
investigation  to  the  popular  names  of  plants. 

Teutonic  Names. 
The  following  words  are  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  languages — must  have  been  known,  that  is, 
to  the  race  from  which  we  ourselves,  with  the 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  are 
descended,  on  their  first  settlement  in  Europe,  and 
before  they  broke  up  into  sub-divided  nations.  The 
first  I  will  take  is  Birch,  the  rind  of  which  must,  we 
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find,  have  been  used  for  boat-building  and  for  roofing 
houses;  for  boat-building,  since  the  word  "bark,"  from 
the  same  root  as  Birch,  stands  for  ship  in  English, 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  Danish  ;  for  roofing  houses,  since 
the  old  English  bcorgan  and  the  German  herqen,  also 
from  Ihe  same  root,  mean  to  cover,  protect,  or 
shelter.  From  this  simple  word,  then,  we  gather 
that  our  ancestors  possessed  the  arts  of  building  boats 
and  of  roofing  or  thatching  houses.  Houses  could 
not  be  built  without  timber,  and  we  find  the  word 
*'tree"  in  almost  every  Aryan  language  standing  for 
three  things — for  a  tree,  for  timber,  and  for  an  Oak, 
extending  the  use  of  Oak  wood  for  building  purposes 
back  to  the  first  formation  in  Asia  of  our  mother 
language,  and  presenting  us  with  the  additional  facts 
that  our  European  ancestors  built  of  Oak  timber  the 
houses  which  they  roofed  with  Birch.  In  Hazel  a 
fresh  fact  lies  buried.  It  is  in  all  Germanic  dialects 
the  instrumental  form  of  htvs^  command  or  behest,  a 
Hazel  stick  having  been  used,  as  Jacob  Grimm  informs 
us,  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  sceptre  or  baton  to  keep 
order  among  slaves  and  cattle.  Without  dwelling  on 
the  fact  that  the  old  word  /urlsian,  to  foretell, 
indicates  the  use  of  the  Hazel  rod  for  purposes  of 
divination,  we  have  the  additional  probability 
revealed  in  a  single  word  that  our  remote  ancestors 
possessed  slaves  and  cattle.  In  Hawthorn,  common 
to  Swedish,  German,  and  English,  we  have 
testimony  to  the  use  of  a  haw,  //(T^,  hedge,  or  fence, 
"honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property,"  and 
consequently  to  the  division  and  appropriation  of  land, 
in  the  earliest  Teutonic  time.  My  next  word  makes 
some  demand  upon  your  etymological  credulity. 
Without  tracing  particulars,  I  will  ask  you  to  believe 
that  the  Sanskrit  Kshi,  to  dwell,  passes  through 
various  forms  in  one  direction  to  the  English  "home," 
in  another  to  the  word  "heath  "  ;  now  meaning  the 
plant  which  grows  wild  on  open  land,  standing 
originally  for  the  land  itself.  *'My  foot,"  says  Rob 
Roy,  *'is  on  my  native  heath  ;"  and  the  same  idea 
was  enshrined  in  the  same  word  to  the  first  Teuton 
settlers.  In  the  forest  he  fought  his  enemies,  hunted 
his  prey,  hewed  timber  for  his  fences,  and  peeled 
timber  for  his  roof ;  his  home  was  in  the  open  land,  or 
heath,  frow  which,  again,  when  ages  had  passed 
away  and  Christianity  possessed  the  town?,  he  still 
worshipped  his  father's  gods  upon  his  father's  heath, 
and  gained,  as  Trench  thinks,  his  ancient  name  of 
heathen.  A  sixth  word  lifts  him  higher  than  all  the 
rest.  The  word  Beech,  in  Gothic,  old  High-German, 
modem  German,  Norse,  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  is 
identical  with  book,  the  Runic  tablets  of  our  ancestors 
having  been  carved  upon  this  wood.  In  Sloe,  the 
wild  Plum,  we  have  the  root  of  "  slay,"  its  tough  wood 
having  been  used  for  bludgeons  ;  Dog-wood  is  dagger- 
wood,  from  dagi  to  strike  ;  from  Ash,  whose  wood 
was  therefore  used  for  spear-shafts,  came  the  old 
English  (TJT,  a  spear  ;  sedge  is  allied  to  setcg^  a  sharp 
small  iron  sword.  And  let  us  observe  that  while  all 
these  plants,  bearing  purely  Teutonic  names,  extend 
far  into  Northern  Asia,  trees  which  stop  short  at  a 
more  southern  limit — the  Elm,  Chestnut,  Holly, 
Sycamore,  Plum,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry — all  have 
Latin  names,  showing  that  the  Teuton  squatters  came 
from  a  colder  country  than  that  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  near  the  Roman  provincials 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  knowledge  that  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Rye,  are  all  Teutonic  words, 
completes  the  historical  picture  given  by  the  first  list 
of  names.  They  show  us  a  race  of  men  coming  from 
a  northern  to  a  southern  region,  dwelling  in  timber 
houses,  roofed  and  thatched,  launching  boats  upon  the 
rivers,  possessing  cattle  and  slaves,  recognising  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  sacredness  of  home, 
fighing  with  cudgels,  swords,  and  spears,  familiar  with 
cereal  agriculture,  in  some  way  not  ignorant  of  letters. 
All  these  facts,  just  hinted  at  here,  but  challenging 
minute  investigation,  we  owe  to  a  dozen  common 
names  of  English  plant?,  whose  Latin  equivalents 
teach  and  commemorate  nothing  of  any  national 
interest  to  ourselves. 

Greek  and  Latin  Names, 

These  names,  and  a  few  more,  are  as  old  as  the 
English  language  ;  but  from  the  conquest  to  the 
sixteenth  century  botanical  enquiry  ceased  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  rest  of  our  popular  names  arc  little 
more  than  300  years  old.  Most  of  these  come  to 
us  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Any  scholar  will 
detect  in  Acacia  the  Greek  word  for  guilelessness  ; 
in  the  Amaranth,  with  which  Milton's  worshipping 
archangels   wreathed    their   brows,    the  Greek    for 


unfading;  in  the  Periwinkle  the  pe^inma  used  to 
bind  about  the  head  ;  in  Lettuce,  the  meaning  of 
milky ;  in  Geranium,  the  descriptive  name,  crane's 
bill.  In  the  Plane  he  will  see  the  platanus  of  the 
poets ;  in  the  Rose,  the  rhodon  ;of  Homer  and  the 
rosa  of  Virgil  ;  in  the  Sycamore,  the  wild  Fig  of  the 
Bible,  transferred  in  medieval  miracle-plays  to  the 
tree  which  now  bears  the  name  ;  in  the  Vine,  the 
oinon  and  vinttm^  whose  Sanskrit  root  is  still  present 
in  our  words  twine  and  twist.  He  will  understand 
that  the  Basil,  which  poor  simple  Isabel  planted  in 
the  pot  which  held  her  murdered  lover's  head,  was  the 
regal  plant,  used  perhaps  of  old  in  some  royal  bath 
or  unguent ;  that  the  Angelica,  which  now  flavours 
cur  soups,  and  was  once  a  specific  against  the  plague, 
was  given  to  mankind  by  angels  ;  that  the  Belladonna 
was  applied  as  a  cosmetic  to  make  ladies  beautiful  for 
ever  ;  that  the  Cyclamen,  which  still  grows  wild  in 
Devonshire,  owes  its  name  to  its  prominent  circular 
tuber.  He  will  not  so  readily  discover  that  the  Tansy 
of  our  cottage  gardens  is  the  Greek  aihafuxsia — 
immortality,  administered  to  Ganymede  that  he  might 
become  fit  for  his  life  in  heaven  ;  that  the  common 
Milfoil  Yarrow  is  the  hicra^  or  holy  herb,  pledged  to 
heal  all  herbs  with  its  fragrant  leaves ;  that 
Nasturtium  means  nose-twister,  from  its  pungent 
smell ;  that  our  Quantock  Whortle-berry  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  myrtillus^  Myrtle-berry ;  that  Eglantine  is  acii- 
ienta,  the  prickly  Rose,  or  Sweet  Brier  ;  that  the  Herb 
Bennett  or  avens,  is  the  bcnedida,  blessed  herb,  kept 
in  houses  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Devil ;  that 
the  hip  of  the  Dog  Rose  is  a  form  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words  which  people  afHtcted  with  sore  throats 
know  as  jujubes  ;  that  Liquorice  is  an  Anglicism  of  the 
Greek  Glycyrriza,  sweet-root ;  that  the  Larch  is  from 
the  Latin  /^r,  a  house,  in  consequence  of  its  use  in 
building ;  that  Lavender,  from  the  Latin  lavarc,  to 
wash,  was  in  the  twelfth  century  Scotch  and  northern 
English  for  washerwoman,  because  then  as  now  its 
sweet  spikes  were  laid  amongst  fresh  linen  ;  that  the 
Service-tree  is  the  Latin  cerevisiutUt  beer — its  leaves 
having  been  used  to  flavour  ale  before  the  virtues  of 
the  Hop  were  known  ;  that  the  little  Sqinancy-wort 
was  the  ancient  remedy  for  the  disease  kynanche  or 
dog-choker,  which  we  know  in  its  modern  sound  as 
quinsy  ;  that  the  Mushroom  is  the  Muscarius  or  Fly- 
bane,  because  a  particular  Agaricus,  pulverised  and 
mixed  with  milk,  was  used  in  Southern  Europe  as  we 
now  use  the  poison  called  *'  Keating's  Insect  Powder." 
Least  of  all  will  our  scholar  be  quick  to  admit  that  the 
Narcissus  owes  nothing  to  the  love-sick  youth  over 
whom  Ovid  sung  and  Bacon  moralised,  but  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  narkodcs^  sluggish,  a  deri- 
vative from  narke,  the  torpedo,  itself  sprung  from  the 
Sanskrit  narky  hell;  cited  by  Sophocles  (CEd.,  Col., 
6S2),  as  crowning  the  gods  of  Hades  ;  gathered  by 
Proserpine  before  her  wedding  tour  into  the  same  dark 
region,  because  its  heavy  odour  (for  by  it  the  ancients 
meant  the  Hyacinth)  blunts  the  nerves  and  makes 
men  sleepy  and  torpid. 

French  Names, 
I  can  find  comparatively  few  names  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  French.  Dandelion  is,  of 
course,  the  lion's-tooth.  Mignonette  is  applied  by  us 
to  a  very  different  plant  from  that  which  bears  the 
name  in  France.  WoodruflTe,  known  to  travellers 
in  Germany  as  flavouring  the  pleasant  drink  called 
maitrank^  takes  its  last  syllable  from  roue^  a  wheel, 
its  verticillate  leaves  being  set  like  a  wheel  or  rowell 
on  the  stone.  Pansy  is  pensce,  thought,  from  its 
significance  in  the  language  of  flowers:  "There's 
Pansy,"  says  Ophelia — "  that's  for  thoughts."  Gilli- 
flower  is  giroJiJ^,  from  caiyo/'/iyUutn,  a  Clove,  a  name 
originally  given  to  the  Carnation,  but  now  transferred 
to  the  Wall-flower.  Tutsan  is  loiite-sainc,  the  oil  in 
its  leaves  having  made  it  a  remedy  for  wounds. 
Most  curious  of  all  is  Apricot,  from  abricoi,  which  at 
one  time  I  contentedly  referred  to  the  Latin  apricus, 
sunny,  ripening  as  it  does  on  sunny  walls.  It  is,  in 
fact,  traceable  to  the  Latin  prcvcox,  early,  the  fruit 
being  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  an  early  Peach. 
The  Arabs  took  the  Latin  name  and  twisted  it  into 
al  hunjiiq  ;  thej  Spaniards  altered  its  Moorish  name 
into  ail'arkoijue  ;  the  Italians  reproduced  it  ^.^albicocco 
the  French  as  abrkot,  and  we  get  it  next  in  England 
curiously  enough  as  Apricock,  so  spelt  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  finally  as  Apricot. 

Legendary  Names. 
Many  curious  bits  of  myth  and  history  reveal  them- 
selves as  we  excavate  down  to  these  old  meanings. 
The    Pii-'ony,   or    healing-plant,   commemorates  the 


Homeric  god  Pceon,  the  first  physician  of  the  gods, 
who  tended  the  bellowing  Ares  when  smarting  from 
the  spear  of  Diomed.  The  Centaury  is  the  plant  with 
which  the  centaur  Chiron  salved  the  wound  inflicted 
by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  Hercules.  The  Ambross, 
or  Wormwood,  is  the  immortal  food  which  Venus  gave 
to  .Eneas,  and  Jupiter  to  Psyche — the  Sanskrit  (7/«r//(Z 
which  Kehama  and  Kailyal  quaff  in  Southey's 
splendid  poem.  The  Anemone,  or  Wind-flower, 
sprang  from  the  tears  wept  by  Venus  over  the  body 
of  Adonis,  as  the  Rose  sprang  from  his  blood — 

The  Daphne,  Syringa,  and  Andromeda  tell  their  own 
tales  :  the  last,  which  you  may  find  in  the  peat-bogs 
round  Shapwick  station,  is  due  to  the  delicate  fancy  of 
Linnxus,  -who  first  discovered  and  named  it,  blooming 
lonely  on  a  barren,  rocky  isle,  like  the  daughter  of 
Cepheus,  chained  to  her  sea-washed  cliff.  The  Juno 
Rose,  or  tall  white  Lily,  was  blanched  by  milk  which 
fell  from  the  bosom  of  Juno,  the  tale  being  transferred 
in  Roman  Catholic  mythology  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Milk -Thistle.  The  yellow  Carline  Thistle  is 
named  after  Carl  the  Great  (in  Mr.  Freeman's  county 
I  must  not  call  him  Charlemagne),  who,  praying 
earnestly  for  the  removal  of  a  pestilence  which  had 
broken  out  in  his  army,  saw  in  vision  an  angel 
pointing  out  this  plant  as  a  heaven-sent  cure.  The 
Herb  Robert  healed  a  disease  endured  by  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  still  known  in  Germany  as 
RuprcchC S'pla^c.  The  Filbert,  though  this  is 
disputed,  commemorates  the  horticultural  skill  of  one 
King  Philibert.  The  Treacle  Mustard,  a  showy 
crucifer  resembling  Wallflower,  was  an  ingredient  in 
the  famous  Venice  treacle,  compounded,  as  you  will 
remember,  by  Wayland  Smith  to  treat  the  poison 
sickness  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  word  treacle  is 
corrupted  from  the  Greek  therjaciim^  connected  with 
wild  beasts,  whose  blood  formed  part  of  the  antidote. 
It  was  at  first  made  up  by  the  physician  to  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  and  is  still  in  many  parts  of  England 
known  as  Mithridate  Mustard.  The  Flower-de-luce, 
or  Jieitr-de-lys^  is  the  flower  of  King  Louis,  having 
been  assumed  as  a  royal  device  by  Louis  VII,  of 
France,  though  legend  figures  it  on  a  shield  brought 
down  from  Heaven  to  Clovis,  when  fighting  against 
the  Saracens.     It  is  probably  a  white  Iris. 

Not  a  few  strange  superstitions  and  beliefs  are 
embalmed  in  well-known  names.  The  Celandine, 
from  chcUdon^  the  swallow,  exudes  a  yellow  juice, 
which,  applied  by  the  old  birds  to  the  eyes  of  young 
swallows,  who  are  born  blind,  or  have  lost  their  sight, 
at  once  restores  it.  The  Plawk-weed  has  the  same 
virtue  in  the  case  of  hawks.  The  Fumitory,/«/«d--A';-;'-, 
was  produced  without  seed  by  smoke  or  vapour  rising 
from  the  ground.  The  Devil's-bit  is  a  common 
Scabious,  with  a  premorse  or  shortened  root,  which 
v/as  used  so  successfully  for  all  manner  of  diseases, 
that  the  Devil  spitefully  bit  it  off,  and  for  ever  checked 
its  growth.  The  Eyebright,  or  euphrasy^  was  given 
to  cure  ophthalmia. 

"  Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  removed, 
.     .     .     Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  me 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see." 

The  Judas-tree,  with  its  thoins  and  pink  blossomp, 
was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself.  The 
Mandrake  gathered  round  itself  a  ho;t  of  wild 
credulities.  It  was  the  Atropa  Mandragora,  a  plant 
nearly  allied  to  the  deadly  Nightshade,  but  with  a 
large  forked  tuber  resembling  the  human  form. 
Hence  it  was  held  to  remove  sterility,  a  belief  shared 
by  Rachel  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  was  sold  for 
high  prices  in  the  middle  ages  with  this  idea.  In 
fact,  the  demand  being  greater  than  tlie  supply,  the 
dealer  used  to  cut  the  large  roots  of  the  White  Bryony 
into  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  insert  grains  uf  Wheat  or 
Millet  in  the  head  and  face,  which  soon  sprouted  and 
grew,  producing  the  semblance  of  hair  and  heard. 
These  monstrosities  fetched  in  Italy  as  much  as  thirty 
gold  ducats,  and  were  sold  largely,  as  Sir  T. 
Brown  tells  us,  in  our  own  country.  It  was  thought 
that  the  plant  would  only  grow  beneath  a  murderer's 
gibbet,  being  nursed  by  the  fat  which  fell  from  his 
decaying  body  :  hence  it  formed  an  ingredient  in  the 
love-philtres  and  other  hell-broths  of  witches,  and,  as 
it  was  believed  that  the  root,  when  torn  from  the 
earth,  emitted  a  shriek  which  Isrought  death  to  those 
who  heard  it,  all  manner  of  teriible  devices  were 
invented  to  obtain  it.  The  readers  of  Thalaba  will 
remember  the  fine  scene  in  which  the  witch  Kliawla 
procures  the  plant  to  form  part  of  the  wnxtn  figure 
of  the  Destroyer.  I  have  seen  the  plant  growing  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanical  Gardens  ;  it  is  not  un- 
common in  Crete  and  Southern  Italy  ;  iis  fruit  is 
narcotic,  and  its  name  is  probably  dtrivid  from 
tnandra,  an  enclosed,  over-grown  place,  such  as  forms 
its  usual  home.  Nature, 

[,To  be  continued.) 
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DUTCH  BULBS. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Byvoet,  of 
Haarlem,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  list  of  the  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  which  formed  part  of  their  prize 
collections  at  the  Amsterdam  International  Horticul- 
■tural  Exhibition  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
The  list  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are 
about  purchasing  bulbs.  The  varieties  marked  * 
formed  also  part  of  the  smaller  collections,  and  may 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  superior  varieties  for  exhi- 
bition purposes. 

Collection  of  100  Flowering  Hvacinths  in  Pots  in  100 
Varieties,  Sixty  Single  and  Forty  Double. 


S'mgle  Red. 
Fabiola,  or  Florence 

Nightingale 
Romeo' 
Lord  Derby 
Macaulay 

Reinedesjacinthes^ 
Von  Schiller" 
Vuurbaak 
Solfatara 
Gigantea 
Incomparable 
Cavaignac 
Milton 
Garibaldi 
Cynthia 
Pelissifere 
Agnes 

Single  White. 
Snowball* 
La  Grandesse* 
Lady  Franklin 
Alba  maxima 

,,     snperbissima 
Maria  Cornelia 
Paix  de  1' Europe 
Mont  Blanc 
La  Franchise 
Mina 
Madame     Van    der 

Hoop 
Koningen  der   Ne- 

derlanden 
Grand  Alexandre 
Baroness  van  Tuyll 
Elfride 
Anna  Paulowna 

Single  Bine. 
Starlight* 
King  of  the  Blues* 


Single  Blue. 
Czar  Peter 
Lord  Derby* 
Mary  of  Scotland 
General  Havelock 
Pieneman 
Grand  Lilac 
De  Candolle 
Lord  Palmerston 
Marie 
Mimosa 

Baron  van  Tuyll 
Charles  Dickens 
Gladstone 
Sir  John  Laurence 
Prince  Albert 
Feruck  Khan 
Nimrod 

Baron     von     Hum- 
boldt 
Blondin 
Grande  Vedette 

Singh  Yellow. 
Ida 

Obelisqne* 
Bird  of  Paradise 
Duke  of  MalakofT 

Single  Mauve. 
Hadyn 
Charles  Dickens 

Double  Red. 
Lord  Wellington* 
Grand  ConquiJrant* 
Noble  par  me'rite'^ 
Grooivoorst 
Koh-i-noor 
Prince  of  Orange^ 
Susanna  Maria 
Bouquet  Royal 


Double  Red. 
Princess  Royal 
Belle  Alliance 
La  jeune  Christine 
Louis  Napoleon 
Milton 

Do7ible  White. 
Anna  Elanca 
Miss  Nightingale' 
Sir  Lylton  Bulwer* 
Sphsra  Mundi 
La  Virginite 
Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Jenny  Lind 
Rosa  de  Vries 
Duchess  of  Bedford 
Prince  of  Waterloo 
Venus 

Double  Blue. 
Eloksberg* 
Laurens  Koster* 
Garrick 
Van  Speyk* 
Albion 

Karel      Kroonprins 
van  Zweden 

Koning  der  Neder- 
landen 

Helicon 

Comte  de  St.  Priest 

Eendracht* 

Madame  Marmont 

Shakespeare 

Rembrandt 

Double  Velloiu. 
Giiethe' 
Taune  supreme 
WiUem  IIL 


Collection    of    too    Pots    of    Fine    Earlv    Ti;lips, 
Flower,  in  ioo  Varieties  (three  Bulds  to  a  Pot), 


La  Charmante 

Franciscus  Primus 

Susanna 

Bizard  Pronkert 

Le  Matelas 

Queen  Victoria 

i'eu  t-clatante 

Correggio 

Comte      de       Mel- 
bourne 

Maria  de  Medicls 

Belle  Lisette 

Marquis    de   West- 
Feu  rouge  [rade 

Queen  of  Violets 

Constantine 

De  Keizer 

Rose  de  Provence 

Mianlus 

Pronkjuweel 

Cramoisie  Royale 

Comte       de       Ver- 
gennes 

Couronne  pourpre 

Rose  Aplati 

Rosa  Mundi 

Grootmeester 

Maltha 

white) 

Morgenzon 

Ferdinand  Bol 

Johanna 

Non's  Wit 
Standard  Royal 

Perle  blanche 
Keizerskroon 
Belle  Laura 


van 
(pure 


Cerise  rectife 

Globe  de  R^gaut 

Rose  tendre 

Canarie-vogel 

Triomphe         des 
Roses 

Couleur  ponceau 

Red  Prince 

La  Cour  de  France 

Reine  des  Cerises 

Roi  Pepin 

Grootmelster      (red 
and  white) 
,  La  Plaisante 
:  Rouge  luisante 
;  Yacht  van    Rotter- 
I      dam 
^  Drapeau  rouge 

Garibaldi 

Zoost    van    Vondel 
(pure  white) 

Van  der  Neer 

Alida 

Standard  Gold 

Cottage  Maid 

Grande  blanche 
'  Paul  Morulse 

Theba 
I  Vermilion  brillant 

Cerise  grisdelon 

Washington 

White  Pottebakker 

Cerise  de  France 

Rose  grisdelon 

Brutus 
I  Flamboyante 
I  Rouge  luisante 


Bacchus 
Alida  Maria 
Keizerskroon 

(broken) 
Wouverman 
Yellow  Pottebakker 
Commandant 
Zoost  van  Vondel 
Moli£ie 
Marianne 
Rose  brillante 
Eleonora 
La  Remarqiiable 
Proserpine 
Bride  of  Haarlem 
Belle      Alliance 

(broken) 
Waterloo 
Alpheus 
Brutus (broken) 
Moliere        (pure 

white) 
Pierrot 
Epaminondas 
Rembrandt 
Little  Dorritt 
Intend ant 
Donna  Maria 
Parragon  Everswyn 
Chrysolora 
Red  Pottebakker 
President  Grant 
Grand  Due  major 
Holophernes 
Duchesse  d'Angou- 

leme 
La  Favorite 


AUTUMN  ROSES. 

Before  the  season  for  purchasing  comes  round, 
a  few  words  about  the  most^valuable  of  all  Roses — 
those  which  bloom  freely  in  the  autumn — will  not  be 
without  bsnefit  to  the  large  class  of  amateurs  who  have 
little  opportunity  of  making  observations  for  them- 
aelves.  An  authentic  list  of  such  varieties  will  not 
only  form  a  basis  for  additions  to  collections,  but  also 
serve  to  correct  notes  taken  at  the  summer  shows, 
which  afford  no  criterion  of  the  perpetuality  of  the 
kinds  staged  on  such  occasion.  For  these  reasons  the 
kinds  here  given  are  chiefly  those  which  have  already 
appeared,  and  which  have  again  occupied  a  note- 
worthy position  in  the  stands  where  Roses  have  formed 
a  portioa  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  later  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  so-called  per- 
petuals  are  in  actual  culture,  virtually  only  summer 
Roies,  their  second  crop  being  either  nothing,  or  of 


such  inferior  quality  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  growing 
at  all  except  for  the  earlier  exhibitions.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate also  that  fragrance  appears  to  be  as  little  valued 
by  many  of  the  raisers  of  modern  Roses  as  true  per- 
petuality. Some  of  the  most  attractive  Roses  of  modern 
date,  Baroness  Rothschild  for  instance,  are  destitute  of 
that  property  which  is,  so  to  speak,  almost  the  very 
soul  of  the  Rose.  We  may  almost  exclude  the 
"Teas"  from  comment,  as  they  are  always  late 
bloomers,  some  perhaps  a  little  more  freely  so  than 
others,  but  all  worth  cultivating  are  essentially  autumn 
bloomers,  the  difference  being  that  some  display  that 
invaluable  function  out-of-doors  and  with  greater  per- 
fection in  colour  and  substance  than  when  grown  under 
glass.  The  whole  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  family,  which 
bid  fair  to  become  a  distinct  race,  are  remarkable  for 
this  faculty.  Madame  Berard'and  Belle  Lyonnaise 
with  the  Gloire  itself  are  never  so  rich  and  so  fine  as 
late  in  the  year. 

The  following  were  well  shown  at  the  Alexandra 
on  September  13,  though  the  boxes  were  much  less 
numerous  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  but 
for  the  heavy  rains  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  representing  good 
autumn  bloomers,  and  consequently  worth  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  those  wishing  to  add  to  or  remodel 
their  collections.  We  shall  give  them  alphabetically, 
for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  : — 


Madame    la    Baronne    Roths- 
child, H.P.  ;  one  of  the  most 
numerously  illustrated,   and 
in  fine  condition. 
Madame  Bellenden  Kerr,  H.P. 
Madame  Marie  Finger,  H.P. 
Madame  Trifle,  T. 
Mdlle.     Annie    Wood,    H.P.  ; 

several  good. 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  H.P,  ; 

most  e.tcellent. 
Mdlle.      E.     Verdier,     H.P.  ; 

good. 
Marie  Rady,  H.P.  ;  good. 
MartJchal  Niel,  T.  or  N.  ;  not 

particularly  fine- 
Marie   Baumann,    H.P.  ;    fre- 
quently shown,  and  well. 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  T. 
Marquise  de  Ligneries,  H.P. 
Maiquise  de  Casteliane,  H.P. 
Miss  Hassard,  H.P.  ;  good. 
Maurice    Bernardin,   H.P,  ;    a 

fine  bloom  or  two. 
Paul     N^ron,      H.P.  ;      more 
double  and  symmetrical  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  overdone.     The  writer 
cut  a  bloom  of  this  in  Mr. 
John  Frascr's  nursery  a  few 
days      before      the      show, 
almost     equal     in    globular 
form  to  Felix  Genero. 
Mons   E.  Y.  Teas.  H.P. 
Narcisse,  T. ;    always  a  good 

autumn  bloomer. 
Niphetos,  T. ;  some  good  spe- 
cimens appeared. 
Perle  des  Jardins,   T.;  a  nice 

yellow  Tea. 
Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  H.P.;  a 

bloom  or  two. 
Princess        Beatrice,       H.P. ; 

several  very  fine  examples. 

Sir    Garnet    Wolseley,    H.P.; 

in  Mr.  Cranston's  stand  were 

some  good  flowers. 

Malmaison,  B.;  always  a  fine 

late  Rose. 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  H.P.; 

good 
Star  of  Waltham,  H.P.;  many 
fine       examples,        proving 
amongst  other    excellencies 
that  it  is  a  reliable  late  Rose. 
We    cut    some    much    finer 
specimens  at   the   Waltham 
Cross    Nurseries,    however, 
than  were  seen  at  the  Palace. 
Victor  Verdier,  H.P. ;  a  well- 
known  autumnal  bloomer. 
Von  Moltke,  H.P.;  not  often 
exhibited,  though   small,  of 
a  brilliant  colour. 
Xavier  Olibo,  H.P. ;  very  rich, 
but     scarcely    a     Rose    for 
amateurs  unless  under  excep- 
tionally     favourable       con- 
ditions. 


Abel  Grand,  H.P. 
Adrienne  Christophle,  T. 
Alba  rosea  or  Madame  Bravy, 

T. 
Alfred    Colomb,    H.P.    ;     fre- 
quently, and  in  fine  form. 
Antoine     Ducher,     H.P.  ;      a 

bloom  or  two. 
Auguste      Rigotard,      H.P.  ; 

ditto. 
Beauty    of    Waltham,    H.P.  ; 
several,  in  fine  order.     It  is 
remarkable  how    frequently 
this  fine  old  Rose  appeared 
in   the  prize   boxes    at    the 
great  summer  shows,  incon- 
testably  proving  lis  superior 
merit. 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  T.  ;  very  fre- 
quently. 
Bessie  Johnson,   H.P.  ;    more 

than  once. 
Bouquet  d'Or,  T. 
Captain  Christy,  H.P.  ;  what- 
ever other  faults  it  may  have 
it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
a  free  bloomer  inthe  autumn. 
Celine    Forestier,    N.  ;     some 

blooms  of  this. 
Charles  Lefebvre,  H.P. ;  not  so 

fine  as  some 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  T. 
Comtesse      d'Oxford,      H.P.; 

several  times 
Dr.  Andry,  HP. 
Duke    of    Edinburgh.     H.P.; 

frequently  and  fine 
Dupuy  Jamain,  H.P. 
Emile    Hausberg,    H.P,;  fine 

and  globular 
Etienne    Levet,    H.P. ;    many 

times  and  good 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  H.P. 
Fisher  Holmes.  H.P. 
Fran9ois      Michelon,       H.P,; 

good 
General    Jacqueminot,    H.P. ; 
one  of  the   most  floriferous 
and    continuous    of    all  the 
H.P.'s 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  T. ;  plentiful 

and  good 
John  Hopper.  H.P. 
La   France,    H.P. ;    most    nu- 
merous ol  any  kind 
Louis     Van    Houtte,     H.P.  ; 
plentiful   and  good — far  be- 
fore Reynolds  Hole,  the  few 
blooms    of    which,   together 
with  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
presented  a  burnt  and  foxy 
appearance     at     the     petal 
points— anything  but  attrac- 
tive. 
Madame    Berard,    T.  ;    many 

superb  examples. 
Madame  Charles  Wood  ;  good. 
Madame  Falcot.  T. 
Madame     George     Schwartz, 
H.P. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  names  exhaust 
the  list  of  good  autumnal  Roses,  or  that  others  could  not 
be  found  to  accompany  them  at  the  nurseries  or  in 
large  collections.  There  are  hosts  of  old  favourites  of 
well  established  repute  that  have  been  and  will  be  in 
flower  till  cut  off  by  the  frost.  There  is  another 
reason  given  as  an  illustration  derived  from  the  last 
public  displays,  which  have  had  everything  against 
them  from  unfavourable  atmospheric  conditions — 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  autumnal  Rose  show?. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  list  would  have 
been  multiplied  fourfold,  but  exhibitors  are  notoriously 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

Speaking  generally  the  present  can  scarcely  be 
termed  "a  Roseless  autumn."      In  this  respect  the 


writer  has  met  with  few  complaints.  The  writer's 
personal  observation  at  several  large  nurseries,  as  well 
as  at  private  collections,  corroborates  this  view. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  fine  flowers,  with  promise 
of  plenty  more  to  come,  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  rude 
Boreas — "blustering  railer,'*  as  the  song  says — 
permitting.    IV.  D.  Prm: 


FOREST   TREES   OF   CANADA. 

{Coticluded/yoni  p.  299.) 

Acerinecs, — Two  of  these  trees  are  very  common  all 
over  Canada,  the  Rock  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  and 
the  White  Maple  (A.  dasycarpum).  These  are  the 
most  beautiful  trees  in  the  Canadian  forest.  Their 
tall  rugged  trunks  are  crowned  with  a  mass  of  foliage, 
beautiful  in  summer,  but  doubly  beautiful  when 
turned  by  the  early  frosts  of  the  fall  into  twenty 
gorgeous  colours  and  shades  of  colours.  My  pen  is 
quite  unable  to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  Canadian 
forest  at  this  season  of  the  year.  No  painter  has  ever 
done  justice  to  it.  The  Rock  Maple  is  a  very  tough, 
close-grained,  and  hard  wood.  It  is  highly  prized  for 
axe-handles,  sleigh-runners,  shafts,  poles,  machinery, 
and  any  purpose  for  which  strength  and  elasticity  are 
required.  The  Bird's-eye  Maple  that  we  see  in 
furniture  and  ornaments  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
Rock  Maple,  so  is  the  Curly  Maple.  The  woodsman 
never  knows  before  he  strikes  his  axe  into  the  tree 
whether  it  is  bird's-eye,  curly,  or  plain. 

The  Rock  Maple  is  the  tree  from  which  the  maple 
sugar  is  made.  Early  in  the  month  of  April,  in 
Lower  Canada,  when  the  snow  is  still  deep  in  the 
wood,  the  inhabitants,  the  Indians,  and  many  of  the 
back  settlers  hie  into  their  sugar  camps ;  sometimes 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  families,  who  enjoy 
the  picnic  immensely.  The  sugar-maker  provides 
himself  with  a  large  quantity  of  Birch-bark  sheets  in 
the  summer,  which  he  makes  up  into  troughs  or  pails 
to  hold  the  sap.  Some  hundred  of  these  are  required 
in  a  large  "sugary,"  The  Maple  tree  is  tapped  by 
cutting  the  letter  V  in  the  bark.  At  the  angle  a  little 
peg  of  wood  is  stuck  in,  to  act  as  a  spout,  and  convey 
the  sap  into  the  trough  which  is  placed  below  it  A 
good  tree  will  yield  3  gallons  of  this  sap  in  a  day. 
The  sap  only  runs  in  warm  sunny  days  after  frosty 
nights  ;  4  gallons  of  this  sap  are  required  to  make  i  lb. 
of  sugar.  It  is  boiled  down  in  a  cauldron  over  a  hot 
fire  until  the  syrup  on  being  dropped  into  the  snow 
turns  hard.  When  it  is  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  strained 
through  a  blanket  (let  us  hope  a  clean  one),  and 
poured  into  bark  dishes,  when  it  soon  hardens.  The 
boiling  and  straining  is  the  work  of  the  women  ;  the 
men  are  kept  very  busy  in  attending  to  the  trees  and 
collecting  the  sap.  One  man  will  sometimes  tap  200 
or  300  trees.  An  Indian,  with  his  wife  and  little 
child,  can  make  600  lb.  of  maple  sugar  in  one  spring. 
A  very  good  Maple  tree  in  one  season  will  yield  8  lb, 
of  sugar.  Some  springs  the  sap  runs  better  than 
others.  Strange  to  say,  this  great  depletion — 8  lb.  of 
sugar  represents  about  32  gallons  of  sap — does  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  tree,  which  is  tapped  season  after 
season  without  any  bad  result  to  its  health.  The 
average  run  of  large  trees  is  about  20  gallons  in  the 
season. 

The  stranger  is  astonished  to  see  this  very  orna- 
mental and  useful  timber  used  as  firewood.  Rock 
Maple  is  the  best  of  fuel,  and  constitutes  the  staple 
firing  of  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  are  burned 
every  winter.  Many  thousand  stoves  in  Lower 
Canada  alone  glow  all  winter  with  red-hot  Maple 
brands,  and  yet  they  make  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  Maple  forests.  With  fair  play  the  Maple  and 
the  other  valuable  woods  in  the  Canadian  forests  will 
suffice  not  only  to  warm  and  to  shelter  many  genera- 
tions of  Canadians  yet  unborn,  but  also  to  adorn  and 
beautify  their  country  for  ages  to  come.  Detestable 
forest  fires,  the  result  of  gross  carelessness,  do  more 
harm  to  the  forests  in  twelve  hours  than  all  the  stoves 
in  Canada  do  in  a  year.  The  Rock  Maple  indicates 
good  dry  soil,  and  is  generally  found  growing  with 
Beech,  Black  Birch,  and  White  Maple.  The  White 
Maple  is  an  equally  ornamental  tree,  but  the  wood  is 
inferior  both  as  timber  and  as  fuel.  There  are  also 
two  or  three  other  varieties  of  the  Maple,  one  of 
which,  A.  pennsylvanicum,  is  the  favourite  food  of 
the  moose. 

Cupulifcra. — The  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba)  occurs 
here  and  therein  the  lower  provinces,  but  is  abundant 
in  Canada  West.     It  is  a  large  and  valuable  tree,  indi- 
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eating  the  best  quality  of  land.  The  wood  is  made 
into  staves,  and  is  used  for  carriage  building  and  other 
purposes.  The  bark  is  used  in  the  tanneries.  The 
Swamp  Oak  (Q.  prinus),  a  variety  of  the  above,  so 
called  from  its  growing  in  swampy  places,  is  also  an 
excellent  and  very  tough  wood.  The  Red  Oak  (Q. 
rubra)  is  a  somewhat  inferior  wood  to  both  of  these. 

The  Beech  (Fagus  sylveitris)  is  common  all  over 
Canada,  and  is  generally  found  in  company  with  the 
Maple  and  the  Birch.  It  is  a  hard  and  excellent 
timber,  but  not  much  lumbered.  Together  with 
Maple  and  Birch  it  is  cut  up  in  4-foot  lengths,  split, 
and  piled  in  little  heaps  8  feet  long  by  4  every  other 
way.     In  this  shape  it  is  called  cordwood,  and  is  sold 


Black  Ash  (F.  sambucifolia)  grows  in  swamps.  It 
is  chiefly  used  by  the  Indians  for  basket  making.  A 
tree  is  cut  down,  and  after  having  been  macerated  in 
water  it  is  beaten  with  the  poll  of  an  axe  until  the 
wood  peels  off  in  narrow  ribbons,  which  the  Indians 
dye  and  weave  into  baskets.  Ash  trees  of  both  kinds 
indicate  a  poor  soil. 

Ulmaceiz. — The  White  Elm  (Ulmus  americana),  a 
magnificent  tree,  that  grows  in  rich  intervale  lands, 
generally  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or  creeks. 

The  Rock  Elm  (Ulmus  racemosa)  grows  chiefly  in 
Canada  West,  in  the  same  sort  of  land  as  the  fore- 
going.    Both  these  Elms  are  very  valuable  wood. 

TiliaaiX* — Bass  wood   (Tilia    americana).     A  very 


more  open  in  the  grain,  but  makes  very  pretty  furni- 
ture. The  nuts  are  like  Walnuts  in  shape,  only  much 
harder  in  the  shell  and  the  fruit  more  oily,  not  unlike 
the  Brazil  nuts  in  flavour.  A  very  pretty  tree  j  grows 
in  poorer  soil  than  the  Walnut. 

The  Hickory  {Carya  alba)  is  the  heaviest  of  all 
Canadian  woods.  Used  for  tool-handles,  carriage- 
spokes  and  shafts,  fishing-rods,  &c.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  tree,  the  rough-bark  and  smooth- 
bark.  Grows  only  in  Canada  West.  The  nuts  of  the 
rough-barked  variety  are  very  good  eating. 

Anacardiacciv^ — Sumac  (Rhus  typhina).  A  small 
and  very  pretty  tree,  that  grows  cliiefly  in  succession 
to  the  first  forest  crop.     Indicates  bad  land.     The 


Fig.  73.— rain-gauge  at^rothamsted  ;  area,  one-thousandth^of  an  acre. 


as  fuel.  The  Winter  Beech  is  a  variety  so  called  from 
its  retaining  the  dead  leaves  all  winter.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  but  the  wood  [is  much  valued  for  axe-handles 
and  agricultural  implements. 

The  Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca).  This  tree  grows 
only  in  Canada  West.  The  wood  is  light  and  durable. 
It  is  very  like  our  own  Chestnut,  if  not  Identical ; 
the  nuts  are  much  alike. 

The  Hombean  (Ostrya  virginica)  is  one  of  the 
hardest  0!  Canadian  woods.  It  is  a  small-sized  tree  ; 
the  wood  is  used  by  carriage  builders. 

Oleacea. — White  Ash  (Fraxinus  Americana)  grows 
in  low  land.  A  very  tough  and  flexible  wood,  of 
closer  grain  than  the  English  Ash.  It  is  found  all 
over  Canada  ;  used  by  carriage  makers,  barrel  makers, 
&c.  It  is  the  most  flexible  of  Canadian  woods, 
and  is  used  for  making  hoops,  also  by  the  Indians  for 
making  snow-shoe  bows. 


soft  wood,  something  like  our  Sycamore ;  useful  for 
turning  and  carving  ;  also  used  in  furniture  and 
machinery, 

Saiicacet^.—The  American  Poplar,  Aspen,  or 
Popple  (Populus  tremuloides).  This  tree  is  commonly 
found  occupying  the  place  of  the  old  Pine  forests  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a  very  soft  wood, 
of  not  much  value.  The  Balm-of  Gilead  is  a  variety 
of  the  above.  The  seed  coverings  of  this  tree  are  a 
sort  of  down  or  cotton,  which  falls  in  the  summer  like 
snow. 

Juglandacecs.  (Not found  in  the  northern  forests.)  — 
The  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra)  grows  only  in 
Canada  West.  A  very  valuable  wood,  used  chiefly 
by  furniture  makers  ;  also  makes  stocks  of  guns,  &c. 
Well  known  in  this  country. 

Butternut  (Juglans  cinerea).  This  is  an  inferior 
species  of  Walnut,  the  wood  is  lighter  in  colour  and 


wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  used  for  furniture  and 
dyes.  The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
seed  is  contained  in  large  crimson  pods,  which  makes 
the  tree  very  gay  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  Sumac 
is  a  very  pretty  ornamental  tree,  and  grows  freely 
when  transplanted. 

AmygdaUa:. — There  are  three  Cherries,  of  which 
the  Red  Cherry  (Cerasus  pennsylvanica)  and  the  Choke 
Cherry  (C.  virginiana)  are  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  first  trees  that  springs  up  on  burnt 
land  in  succession  to  the  Pine  and  Spruce.  In  some 
districts  in  the  early  summer  whole  tracts  are  white 
with  the  blossom  of  the  Red  Cherry.  The  fruit  is  not 
good.  The  Black  Cherry  (C.  serotina)  is  a  larger 
tree,  and  the  wood  is  of  some  value,  also  the  fruit. 
It  only  grows  in  Canada  West.  The  Choke  Ciierry. 
so  called  from  the  fruit,  which  is  such  a  strong 
astringent  as  almost  to  choke  the  eater.  This  pretty 
shrub  grows  in  the  outskirts  of  the  forest. 
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Natural    History. 

The  Wagtail  and  the  Cuckoo. —In  your  issue 
of  the  1st  I  find  an  account,  from  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wynne,  of  the  rearing  of  a  young 
cuckoo  by  a  pair  of  water- wagtails  which  had  built 
their  nest  in  a  Laurel  bush.  Mr.  Wynne  states  that 
he  never  before  knew  that  these  birds  built  in  shrubs  ; 
I  also  was  ignorant  o(  the  fact  of  water-wagtails 
building  in  shrubs,  although  I  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  habits  of  our  commoner  birds.  Some 
weeks  ago,  however,  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  I  saw 
a  wagtail's  nest  built  in  a  fork  of  the  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  which  covered  the  front  wall  of  his 
house.  The  nest  was  about  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  not  more  than  that  from  the  portico.  Here, 
close  to  the  main  door  of  the  house,  a  pair  of  young 
wagtails  were  reared,  and  in  due  time  took  to  wing. 
Though  exceptional,  I  have  little  doubt  that  others  of 
your  correspondents  will  be  able  to  cite  a  few  similar 
instances  of  departure  from  usual  habits.  J.  A.  C. 


The  Cuckoo.— In  reply  to  "W.  E.  T.",  in  the 
issue  of  September  8,  regarding  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
I  confidently  believe  they  do  suck  the  eggs  of  various 
species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  I  have  found  many 
nests  during  the  past  few  seasons  thus  destroyed,  the 
eggs  being  in  many  instances  broken  open  in  a 
manner  which  left  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  done 
by  the  beak  of  some  bird.  Now  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  we  have  neither  jays,  squirrels,  nor 
snakes,  which  "W.  E.  T."  thinks  might  be  the 
culprits ;  but  both  cuckoos  and  magpies  are  very 
plentiful,  and  it  is  known  that  the  latter  of  these  birds 
will  destroy  eggs.  Having  studied  the  habits  of  birds 
for  years,  I  am  convinced  that  both  the  above 
birds  destroy  many  nests  during  the  breeding  season. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  are  not 
yet  fully  known,  more  particularly  during  the  breeding 
time  ;  but  those  naturalists  who  daily  see  these  birds 
in  their  haunts  during  the  spring  may  eventually,  by 
careful  study,  solve  many  things  which  are  at  present 
open  to  much  doubt  concerning  the  cuckoo.  York- 
shire, 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Allium  unifolium,  Bot.  Mag,  t.  6320. — A 
handsome  Californian  species  resembling  A.  roseum, 
but  differing  from  all  known  species  by  the  circum- 
stance that  its  bulbs  are  developed  at  a  distance  one 
from  the  other,  and  are  connected  by  a  thread-like 
rhizome.  The  plant  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse. 

Dendrobiuji  crystallinum,  Sol.  Mag.,  t.  6319. 
— A  species  described  in  our  columns,  1S6S,  p.  572. 
Like  D.  Wardianum,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  it 
is  a  native  of  Birma ;  it  differs  from  it  by  the  shape 
of  its  elongated  anther-case,  which  is  covered  with 
very  prominent  crystalline  papillae.  The  plant  was 
discovered  by  Colonel  Benson,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

EschscholtziA  Mandarin,  Floral  Magazine,  t. 
275  — A  splendid  variety  of  the  common  Eschscholt- 
zia ;  the  petals  are  clear  yellow  within,  but  blood-red 
on  the  outer  side.     Carter  &  Co. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6317. — A  very  beautiful  Odontoglot,  with  dense 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  the  lance-shaped  segments 
spotted  with  brown,  and  with  a  yellow  lip.  Native 
of  Ecuador,  and  figured  by  us  in  1S76,  p.  503. 

Orange,  Tangierine,  Florist,  September,  1S77. 
—A  good  figure  of  the  fruit  of  this  fine  variety,  from 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Rivers. 

Pavonia  Wiotii,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  27G. — A 
stove  shrub  of  the  Mallow  family,  with  lanceolate- 
serrate  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  each  provided  with  an 
outer  calyx  of  numerous  linear  pink  or  red  bracts 
forming  a  kind  of  cage  over  the  true  calyx. 

Pelargoniums  Artist,  Evelyn,  Despot,  Floral 
Magazine,  t.  273. — Three  show  varieties,  raisad  by 
E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough. 

Pelargonium  Princess  of  Wales,  Florist, 
September,  1877. — One  of  the  new  Regal  Pelargo- 
niums sent  out  by  Mr.  W.  Bull.  The  flowers  are 
large,  the  petals  crisped  and  frilled  at  the  edges,  the 
disc  of  the  petals  of  a  bright  rose,  mottled  with  white 
spots,  and  with  a  white  stalk.  The  two  upper  petals 
are  blotched  with  maroon. 

Pitcaienia  flavescens,  BoI,  Mag.,  t.  6318, — 


A  stemless  Bromeliad,  with  long,  sheathing,  rtcatved 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  whitish  on  the  under  surface, 
erect,  many  flowered  racemes,  with  a  woolly  rachis 
and  pale  yellow  spreading  flowers  each  about  2  inches 
long.  The  native  country  is  not  known.  The  present 
plant  flowered  at  Kew  in  April, 

Pink  Duchess,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  273. — A 
forcing  Pink  of  lilac  colour  and  good  form  and  sub- 
stance.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Pink,  Scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  Floral  Mag.,  t. 
270. — A  very  dwarf,  stiff-habited  Pink,  with  large, 
well-formed,  fragrant,  scarlet  flowers.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  is  certainly  a  most 
desirable  plant  for  pot  culture. 

Rose  Edward  Pynaert,  Revue  dc  I'Hort.  Beige, 
September,  1S77. — A  fine  globular  Rose,  of  a  bright 
red-groseille  colour.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Antoine 
Ducher,  raised  by  M.  Schwarz,  of  Lyon. 

SoNERiLA  Alt.  Van  de  Sande,  ///.  Hort.,  t. 
229  — A  form  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  of  a  rich 
deep  green  colour  abundantly  blotched  with  irregular 
creamy  white  spots. 

Spir/EA  venusta  var.  albicans,  Revite  de  rUorU- 
cttlture  Beige. — A  chance  seedling  from  S.  venusta, 
found  in  the  nurseries  of  Simon-Louis,  near  Metz. 
It  diflers  from  the  type  in  its  lighter  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Tradescantia  navicularis,  Ortgies,  Garten- 
flora,  t.  901. — A  creeping  species,  with  small,  boat- 
shaped  ovate- acute  leaves,  and  small  pink  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  would  make  a  pretty  green- 
house basket  plant. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  Regel,  Gartenflora, 
t.  906. — A  species  with  medium-sized  flowers,  with 
oblong  obtuse  segments  of  various  shades  of  pink,  and 
with  a  yellow  base.  The  anthers  open  gradually  from 
above  downwards,  so  that  the  upper  portion  is 
withered  while  the  lower  part  is  still  unexpanded — a 
very  curious  circumstance.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Turkestan. 

TuLiPA  Orphanidea,  Boiss.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6310. 
— A  Greek  species,  discovered  by  Dr.  Orphanides, 
with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  T.  silvestris,  of  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  flushed  with  red.  Figured 
from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  June  in  the  garden  of 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Crewe.  We  do  not  understand  how 
the  termination  ea  was  arrived  at  for  this  species,  and 
leave  it  to  the  grammarians  to  explain. 

Yucca  orchioides,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6316. — A  form 
intermediate  between  Y.  orchioides  of  Carrijire  and 
Y.  filaraentosa,  being  probably  an  extreme  form  of 
the  latter  species.  In  any  case,  with  its  broad 
spreading  leaves  with  filiferous  margins,  and  its 
panicle  of  large  white,  spreading,  belUshaped  flowers, 
it  is  a  very  handsome,  hardy  plant,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  garden.  The  plant  figured  bloomed  at  Kew 
in  July.  

^axtcit  #^erati0n;s. 

PLANT  HOUSES, 

Plant  Stove. — Stock  of  all  winter-blooming  stove 
plants,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  soft  characterj  annu- 
ally propagated,  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  pits  or 
similar  structures  where  they  cannot  receive  enough 
warmth,  for  even  in  cases  where  they  are  not  required 
in  flower  until  the  end  of  the  year  they  must  not  be 
subjected  to  too  cool  treatment,  or  their  roots  will  be 
liable  to  either  perish  or  become  stagnant  to  an  extent 
that  will  seriously  injure  their  blooming  capabilities. 
Salvias,  Sericographis,  Begonias,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Poinsettias  should  now  be  kept  tolerably  warm  to 
bring  them  into  flower  at  the  time  required. 

Ferns, — There  is  one  circumstance  often  lost  sight 
of  comiected  with  the  cultivation  of  heat-loving  plants 
— Ferns  in  particular — that  is,  the  rapidity  with  which 
that  most  troublesome  insect,  brown-scale,  is  commu- 
nicated from  any  specimens  which  are  affected  with  it, 
and  which  overhang  others.  The  habits  of  this  insect, 
which  entails  such  an  amount  of  labour  in  keeping  it 
down,  with  injury  and  disfigurement  to  the  plants, 
consequent  upon  the  cleaning  process  they  have  to 
undergo,  are  little  observed  and  often  very  little  under- 
stood. From  the  apparently  fixed  position  which  it 
holds  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  the 
observer  is  frequently  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  little  likely  to  be  communicated  to 
clean  subjects,  unless  these  are  placed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  absolute  contact  with  affected  ones ; 
yet  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  these 
scale  coverings  when  they  have  attained  something 
like  their  full  size,  if  they  are  removed  without 
crushing,  it  will  be  found  that  each  contains  a 
numerous  colony  of  very  small  but  perfectly  formed 
insects,  whose  powers  of  locomotion  will  be  easily 


seen  if  placed  upon  a  leaf  or  the  hand,  and  subjected 
to  a  slight  magnifying  power.  When  these  insects 
are  released  naturally  from  their  scale-covered  habita- 
tion very  little  disturbance  of  the  plant,  even  no  more 
than  occurs  from  the  use  of  the  syringe,  brings  them 
down  in  quantity  upon  everything  that  stands  beneath 
taller  aff::cted  plants.  In  this  way  it  often  happens  in 
the  Fern-house  that  the  most  valuable  dwarfer-growing 
kinds,  such,  for  instance,  as  Gleichenias,  get  seriously 
infested  with  the  pest  from  overhanging  Tree  Ferns  j 
consequently  where  scale  exists  in  the  latter  the  culti- 
vator should  not  rest  with  merely  keeping  them  in 
check,  but  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  their  extermination.  It  is  from  now  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  season's  growth  has 
attained  a  mature  hard  condition  and  no  young 
fronds  are  being  formed,  that  the  cleansing  process 
may  be  effected  with  least  injury.  The  lower, 
older  fronds  are  those  that  are  generally  infested,  and 
from  these  they  usually  find  their  way  to  the  younger 
ones  above,  to  prevent  which  n^any  growers  cut  away 
the  lower  ones  ;  but  as  the  removal  of  the  fronds  in  a 
green  state  has  a  serious  weakening  influence  upon 
the  plants,  means  should  be  taken  to  free  them  from 
the  scale  without  cutting  away  until  they  have  decayed 
naturally.  When  much  affected,  it  is  almost  a  hope- 
less task  to  attempt  their  complete  eradication  by 
brushing  and  sponging,  as,  even  when  the  plants  are 
repeatedly  gone  over,  some  are  almost  certain  to 
escape  detection.  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual 
as,- at  this  time  of  the  year,  immersing  the  infested 
fronds  in  Abyssinian  Mixture  at  from  6  to  7  oz.  to  the 
gallon,  varying  the  strength  according  to  the  more  or 
less  hardy  state  of  the  fronds,  consequent  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  grown.  The 
plants  are  awkward  to  get  at  for  this  purpose.  I  have 
found  it  best  to  lay  them  down  on  their  sides, 
inclining  the  heads  sufficiently  to  enable  the  affected 
fronds  to  be  immersed  in  the  mixture,  in  which 
position  they  should  lie  for  an  hour,  turning  the 
plants  round  until  all  the  infested  parts  are  so 
treated,  when  if  the  work  is  well  done  very  few 
will  escape  ;  indeed,  if  there  is  any  doubt,  a  second 
application  should  be  given.  At  first  sight  this  may 
seem  to  involve  considerable  trouble,  but  complete 
extermination  will  in  the  end  be  found  a  great  saving 
of  labour.  Lower  growing  spreading  Ferns  that  have 
now  completed  their  growth  may  be  similarly  treated. 
With  young  plants  of  Gleichenias  particularly,  the 
work  should  be  followed  up  until  they  are  perfectly 
free  from  the  insects,  some  of  which  often,get  so  low 
down  as  to  be  found  on  the  rhizomes  creeping  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  these  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  Ferns  are  not  effectually  freed  from  this,  to 
them  the  worst  and  most  unmanageable  of  insects, 
before  they  attain  any  considerable  size,  the  work 
becomes  impossible  so  far  as  the  ordinary  cleaning  by 
hand  goes,  as  the  incessant  brushing  and  sponging 
renders  them  unsightly.  Adiantums,  Aspleniums, 
Pceri?,  Polypodiums,  NothochlEenas,  Lomarias, 
Doodias,  Davallias,  and  similar  dwarf-growing 
species  should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  the 
work  persisted  in  until  a  thorough  cleansing  has  been 
effected. 

My  reason  for  now  going  so  far  into  detail  in  this 
matter  is  from  a  conviction  that  to  see  these  most 
beautiful  plants  in  the  condition  which  they  ought  to 
be,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  these,  their  worst 
enemies  ;  and  if,  as  happens  in  most  collections,  the 
plants  are  also  more  or  less  aff'ected  with  thrips,  the 
eradication  of  these  at  the  same  time  is  certain  by  the 
same  means.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  the 
work  at  any  other  time  except  now  through  the 
autumn,  when  most  of  the  species  will  have  done 
growing,  and  be  devoid  of  soft  immature  fronds. 

Previous  to  these  insect-cleaning  operations  being 
carried  out  any  plants  that  have  ripe  spores  upon 
them,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  propagate,  should 
have  these  taken  off  and  sown.  With  many  of  the 
most  difficult  to  raise  in  this  way,  if  the  spores  are  left 
until  they  can  be  shook  off,  it  will  be  found  the  opera- 
tion comes  too  late,  and  that  they  are  already  fallen 
and  lost.  I  have  found  it  better  to  take  a  few  likely 
fronds,  cut  them  in  small  bits  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  strew  them  over  the  surface  .of  the  pans  of 
prepared  soil,  squeezing  them  dojpn  by  hand  so  as  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  contained  in  it. 
In  this  way  I  have  increased  many  varieties  with 
which  I  have  previously  failed.  Seedling  Ferns  that 
have  been  raised  through  the  summer  should  be  now 
pricked  off  into  well  drained  pans  filled  with  very 
open  porous  soil,  putting  ihem  in  an  inch  apart ;  if 
allowed  to  remain  through  the  winter  in  the  seed  pans 
they  get  weakened  by  over-crowding.  Young  Ferns 
that  were  moved  singly  some  months  back  into 
thumb-pots  should,  as  they  require  it,  receive  a  shift, 
not  giving  them  too  much  room  ;  in  this  way  they 
will  be  much  better  calculated  to  make  strong  growth 
next  summer  than  if  the  potting  was  deferred  until 
spring,  as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  much 
more  strength  of  roots.  T.  Baines, 

Orchids. — The  very  beautiful  and  showy  varieties 
of  Miltonias  that  will  now  be  in  flower,  partly  on 
account  of  their  blooms  appearing  when  there  is  a 
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comparative  absence  of  flowers,  and  also  because  they 
retain  their  colour  and  freshness  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  are  of  such  a  useful  and  pleasing  cha- 
racter that  where  convenience  can  be  given  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  well  represented  and  a  little 
extra  care  given  to  them  at  all  times.  It  is  not  always 
that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  veiy  healthy  and 
satisfactory  condition — either  the  leaves  are  of  a  dull, 
yellow  colour,  with  shrivelled  bulbs,  or  in  some  cases 
the  bulbs  are  without  leaves  altogether.  In  hardly 
any  collection  will  the  dwarf,  compact- growing  species, 
as  M.  spectabilis,  bicolor,  virginalis,  or  Moreliana,  be 
observed  where  the  foliage  is  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  not  so  essential  as  an  indica- 
tion of  health  and  vigour  as  it  is  with  the  majority  of 
plants.  These  are  all  close  and  free  growing  species, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  that  have  been 
imported  at  various  times,  are  found  to  vary  very 
much  in  different  plants.  Of  spectabilis  the  labellum 
in  some  varieties  is  of  an  intense  rosy  purple,  the 
colour  being  diffused  to  the  very  edge,  the  flowers 
also  standing  up  in  a  very  firm  and  bold  manner. 
Among  the  Morelianas,  too,  are  some  where  the 
flowers  are  of  an  unusual  size  and  substance,  the 
colour  and  veining  of  the  lip  being  of  a  very  rich  and 
distinct  character.  These  should  all  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  As  a  rule  they  are  found  in  their  native 
habitat  clinging  very  securely  to  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  trees,  the  small  roots  closely  interwoven  one 
over  another,  the  growths  at  the  same  time  gradually 
working  themselves  quite  round  the  stems,  forming 
close  and  dense  tufts.  They  may  be  grown  on  blocks, 
in  which  condition  they  will  root  and  grow  very 
freely  ;  in  fact,  if  those  that  are  just  received  after 
importation  are  treated  thus  they  come  on  better  than 
if  they  were  made  up  in  pots  in  peat  and  moss  and 
stood  on  the  side  tables.  On  blocks  they  can  be 
treated  to  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  this  during 
the  lengthened  growing  season  is  an  absolute  essential ; 
at  the  same  time  it  runs  quickly  away,  and  thus  the 
risk  of  damp  and  rot  is  not  so  great  as  when  a  mass 
of  damp  soil  is  present,  and  only  a  few  roots  entering 
it.  When,  after  becoming  established,  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  make  them  up  into  larger  specimens,  they 
may  be  fixed,  blocks  and  all,  three  or  four,  according 
to  size,  in  shallow  pans,  so  that  they  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  In  making  them  up  use  plenty 
of  drainage,  and  in  the  moss  and  peat  some  small 
crocks  or  broken  pieces  of  bricks  will  be  found  to  be 
of  service  in  keeping  the  soil  porous  and  open.  At  no 
season  must  they  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
allowed  to  fall  on  them ;  at  the  same  time  a  good 
light  will  assist  the  flowers  in  pushing  up,  and  help 
thera  to  expand.  The  long  bulb  section,  such  as 
M.  Clowesii,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  ;  Can- 
dida grandiflora,  a  most  desirable  form  ;  and  Reg- 
nelli,  with  the  dark  rosy  purple  variety  named  pur- 
purea, are,  on  account  of  their  manner  of  growth, 
best  when  grown  in  pots,  well  raised  above  the  rim, 
with  plenty  of  drainage  and  open  soil,  as  already 
described.  These,  too,  should  be  stood  in  the  Cattleya- 
house,  where  they  will  grow  very  freely,  and  during 
early  autumn  throw  up  the  spikes  of  bloom  which  are 
ever  welcome.  The  rare  M.  cuneata,  the  lip  of 
which,  is  pure  white,  will,  however,  almost 
always  come  into  flower  during  January  and  February. 
Carefully  look  through  the  collection  from  this  time 
in  the  matter  of  watering ;  as  the  plants  do  not  dry 
so  quickly,  only  give  water  when  necessary,  otherwise 
an  undue  abundance  of  moisture  is  very  apt  to  cause 
rot  to  attack  the  young  shoots  of  those  that  start  away 
in  the  autumn.    /A",  Szuan,  Fallowfidd. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 
Most  of  the  bedding-plants  have  grown  and 
bloomed  well  this  season,  but  many  of  the  flowers 
suffered  from  the  heavy  rains  which  prevailed  over 
most  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  same  cause 
plants  that  are  so  unusually  vigorous  are  consequently 
in  the  condition  in  which  frost  is  most  likely  to  pinch 
them  ;  this  may  occur  at  any  time  now,  but  if  frost 
keeps  off,  the  flower-beds  and  borders  may  be  fresh 
and  enjoyable  for  several  weeks  to  come.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  decayed  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  and 
have  them  cleared  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  plants 
that  are  growing  beyond  their  proper  limits  may  re- 
quire to  be  thinned  out  and  pinched  back  to  their 
desired  form  ;  wherever  they  are  encroaching  on  the 
grass  or  edging  of  walks  have  them  trimmed  without 
delay,  forsometimes  harm  may  be  done  before  it  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  look  after  it.  Get  the  propagating 
brought  to  a  close  as  early  as  possible.  Verbena  cut- 
tings are  in  better  condition  now  than  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  will  root  quickly  in  a  close,  humid  atmo- 
sphere. Climbers  that  are  growing  strongly  will  re- 
quire attention.  The  stormy  weather  has  kept  the 
lawns  rather  untidy.  Let  them  be  swept  up  as  often 
as  required,  in  order  to  have  them  enjoyable.  The 
grass  still  wants  the  machine  frequently  run  over  it, 
which  keeps  it  firm  and  smooth.  Provision  had  better 
be  made  for  securing  the  Pelargonium  cuttings  in  the 
event  of  heavy  rains  or  frost  setting  in  ;  the  latter  may 
occur  at  any  time  now,  as  the  season  is  pretty  far 
advanced,  and  not  much   to  be  trusted    for    tender 


things  after  this  time.  The  best  varieties  of  Lobelia 
should  be  selected  and  marked,  and  the  seeds  care- 
fully looked  for  in  dry  weather  Any  other  choice 
seeds  may  be  collected  in  the  same  manner.  See  that 
the  ties  are  not  getting  broken  which  keep  Cupressus, 
Junipers^  and  other  spiral  trees  in  form  j  so  much 
rain  and  wind  has  been  rather  trying  for  them.  Have 
weeds  kept  under  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  T* 
Blai}\  Shrubland  Park. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs. — If  the  same  course  of  treatment  as  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  Calendar  for  Figs,  viz,, 
August  25,  be  extended  for  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  beyond  the  time  of  clearing  the  fruit, 
and  conjointly  with  it  a  somewhat  drier  state  at  the 
roots  be  permitted,  it  will  considerably  advance  the 
ripening  process  in  the  growths  of  the  current  year 
and  render  them  more  fruitful  for  the  subsequent  one. 
To  accelerate  this  object,  it  will  also  be  advisable  to 
withhold  water  from  the  roots  altogether  for  the  next 
six  or  eight  weeks.  This  can  be  done  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  sized  borders  without  any  apprehension  of 
danger  arising  from  the  borders  becoming  too  arid, 
providing  that  hitherto  they  have  had  abundant 
supplies  of  the  element.  Attention  should  also 
at  this  season  be  directed  to  any  requirements 
in  the  way  of  lilting  the  trees  or  root-pruning. 
These  are  points  in  management  which  are  occa- 
sionally necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  this  gross 
growing  subject :  if  by  reason  of  too  much  vigour 
or  from  other  causes  any  trees  are  unfruitful  it 
is  a  safe  plan  to  either  lift  the  roots  partially,  or 
prune  them  in  somewhat  hard.  This  remark  applies 
to  these  trees  generally,  but  particularly,  in  this 
instance,  to  trees  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  forcing 
operations  again  ere  long,  in  which  case  the  operation 
should  be  performed  without  much  delay,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  roots  a  little  fresh  compost  made  up 
of  about  half  loam  and  road-sweepings.  Keep  the 
growths  which  are  to  be  retained  for  bearing  fruit 
next  year  well  exposed  to  the  sun's  powerful  influence, 
and  any  spurs  which  are  not  required  which 
impedes  its  operation  should  now  be  removed. 

Trees  in  pots  which  are  intended  for  early  forcing 
operations  should  at  about  this  time  be  overhauled 
and  their  requirements  attended  to.  In  the  case  of 
trees  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  be  careful  to  have 
the  soil  rammed  firmly  round  the  old  ball,  so  that  in 
watering  this  element  will  penetrate  the  whole  mass 
of  soil  evenly.  With  regard  to  the  trees  that  do  not 
need  to  be  repotted,  they  should  have  the  matted 
roots  round  the  base  and  the  soil  removed  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  inches,  and,  after  the  drainage  is 
rectified,  this  space  should  be  refilled  with  fresh  com- 
post. It  is  usual  to  employ  in  this  case  the  same  pots 
again ;  see,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  the  tree  in 
the  pot  is  accurately  noted  before  it  is  removed,  so  as 
when  replaced  it  will  occupy  its  former  position.  At  the 
same  time  the  surface  of  the  balls  should  also  be  dressed 
down  and  an  equivalent  of  new  compost  added.  After 
such  matters  have  been  accomplished  water  the  trees, 
in  order  to  settle  down  the  soil  completely.  All 
decayed  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  should  be 
collected  daily,  in  order  to  prevent  any  insect  pests 
which  may  infest  them  from  being  disseminated. 
G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

Orchard-house.— The  most  important  work  In 
this  department  includes  the  potting  of  early  kinds  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  and  attention  to  the  thorough  maturation  of 
the  wood  of  later  varieties  still  under  glass.  To  in- 
sure this  all  late  growths  will  require  shortening  back 
to  admit  of  full  exposure  of  the  wood  to  the  influence 
of  light,  sun,  and  air,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
dry  warm  atmosphere  by  day  with  abundant  ventila- 
tion through  the  night.  If  red-spider  or  other  insects 
have  gained  a  footing  the  trees  should  be  well  syringed 
on  fine  mornings  as  the  fruit  is  cleared  off,  and  all 
strong  roots  which  have  found  their  way  through  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  border  may  be  checked 
by  the  insertion  of  a  sharp  instrument  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  moisture.  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherriesplunged 
in  the  open  air  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  full  or 
partial  exposure  of  the  pots  for  a  time  in  a  position 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  drenching  rains  j 
and  if  not  already  done,  a  shift  where  necessary  into 
larger  pots  should  be  given  without  further  delay. 
Stop  all  late  growths  in  Figs,  and  turn  aside  the  old 
leaves  which  interfere  with  direct  action  of  sun  and 
light  on  the  fruit  now  ripening.  Get  in  a  good  supply 
of  stiff  turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture  for  potting  pur- 
poses. Stack  in  narrow  ridges,  and  protect  from 
snow  and  rain  with  thatch  or  shutters. 

If  fresh  trees  are  required  for  potting  up,  a  selec- 
tion of  clean  handsome  plants  which  have  made 
firm,  moderately  strong  wood,  may  now  be  made 
for  lifting  when  the  leaves  are  falling.  Trees 
well  set  with  bloom-buds  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  all  the  leading  nurseries,  and  these, 
if  carefully  potted  before  the  end  of  October, 
will     give     a     moderate     supply    of     fruit      next 


season.  Rivers'  Nectarine  Peach  is  worthy  of  exten- 
sive cultivation  for  giving  a  supply  of  late  fruit, 
W,  Coleman. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Most  of  the  autumn  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  are 
unusually  late  in  ripening,  but  as  strong  winds  gene- 
rally prevail  about  this  season  and  may  now  be 
expected  at  any  time,  they  should  not  be  left  on  the 
trees  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  a  slight  shaking 
will  cause  them  to  fall,  and  fallen  fruit  is  of  little  or  no 
value  except  for  immediate  use,  owing  to  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  bruised  parts.  It  does  not  require  much 
discrimination  to  determine  when  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c.,  are  fit  to  gather,  but  as  regards  Pears 
and  Apples  the  case  is  different,  and  cultivators  of 
these  should  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
the  sorts,  for  without  this  knowledge  they  are  often 
plucked  too  soon,  and  the  result  is  that  they  become 
shrivelled,  and  never  reach  that  degree  of  mellowness 
or  finish  with  the  rich  melting  flesh  for  which  all 
dessert  Pears  are  so  highly  prized.  Late  kindF,  such 
as  Josephine  de  Malines,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Glou 
Morjeau,  and  others  of  that  class,  should  be  allowed 
to  hang  at  least  a  month  later,  or  till  such  time 
as  they  part  readily  from  the  trees  by  just  lift- 
ing them  up,  when  if  ripe  they  break  off  at  the 
joint  of  the  footstalk,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
as  to  their  fitness  to  gather.  The  handling  in  placing 
them  in  the  baskets,  and  from  thence  to  the  fruit-room 
shelves,  ought  to  be  done  as  tenderly  and  carefully 
as  would  be  necessary  for  eggs,  and  in  laying  them 
out  there  is  nothing  better  than  smooth,  bare  boards 
to  store  them  on,  as  straw,  hay,  or  sawdust  is  sure  to 
impart  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Although  such  Pears  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  and  a  few  other  autumn  kinds  do  not  keep 
long,  the  season  for  each  may  be  considerably  prolonged 
by  introducing  a  portion  of  the  forwardest  where  they 
can  get  a  little  warmth  to  accelerate  ripening,  and  by 
placing  the  remainder  in  some  cool,  airy  cellar  or 
other  situation  where  the  temperature  is  low,  and  not 
liable  to  fluctuate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nurserymen  generally  are 
well-stocked  with  young  trees  of  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  as  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  great  to 
replace  those  killed  or  crippled  by  the  unpropitious 
weather  we  had  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  re- 
quiring such,  and  who  desire  to  have  the  pick, 
to  give  their  orders  early,  that  they  may  secure 
what  are  likely  to  suit  others,  as  those  who  come  first 
are  generally  best  served  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

As  many  may  be  at  a  loss  which  to  select  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  name  a  few  of  the  most 
desirable,  and  among  Nectarines  Lord  Napier 
is  one  of  the  very  best,  being  of  large  size, 
highly  coloured,  and  of  first-rate  flavour.  To  suc- 
ceed this  Elruge  and  Violette  Hative  are  next 
in  order  of  merit,  and  to  follow  these  Pitmaston 
Orange  or  Pine-apple  and  Hardwicke  Seedling  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  The  Victoria  is  a  first-class 
Nectarine  and  the  latest  of  all  to  ripen,  but  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  unless  a  warm,  favoured  situation  can 
be  afforded  it. 

Among  the  varieties  of  Peaches  the  most  valuable  in 
point  of  earliness  is  Early  Louise,  which  ripens  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  is  not  deficient  in  either  colour  or 
flavour.  Dr.  Hogg  or  Early  Alfred  will  succeed  this, 
and  both  are  good  free-bearing  hardy  kinds  ;  and  to 
succeed  these  none  are  better  than  Royal  George, 
Noblesse,  Violette  Hative,  Barrington,  and  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  the  latter  of  which  is  equal  to 
Noblesse,  and  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  late  Peach 
grown.  All  the  above  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  may  be  relied  on  as  the  most  suitable  to  grow 
either  outdoors  or  in. 

The  earliest  amongst  the  Apricots  are  the  Golden 
Drop  and  Mush-Mush,  the  latter  of  which  is  rather 
a  shy  bearer  while  the  tree  is  in  a  young  state. 
Moor  Park,  Hemskirk,  and  Peach  are  the  three  best 
of  those  that  ripen  later,  and  are  all  that  are  worth 
growing  except  for  preserving,  for  which  purpose  the 
Roman  and  Turkey  are  most  prized  on  account  of 
being  more  juicy  and  of  a  sub-acid  flavour.  The 
trees,  too,  are  hardier  and  not  so  liable  to  canker  or 
go  off  in  the  way  the  Moor  Park  and  Hemskirk 
generally  do  after  they  attain  age  or  are  growing  in 
wet,  cold  soils  or  unsuitable  situations.  The  late 
sunny  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  ripening 
the  wood,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fruit  and  the 
abundant  rainfall  most  trees  have  made  a  grosser 
growth  than  usual,  and  root-pruning  may  in  such  cases 
be  resorted  to  with  considerable  benefit.  If  this  is 
taken  in  hand  at  once  it  will  not  be  without  effect 
next  season,  for  although  too  late  now  to  induce  fruit- 
buds  it  will  have  that  tendency  in  future  by  causing 
plenty  of  fibre  and  checking  any  further  inclination  to 
over-luxuriance.  Filberts  are  now  ripening,  and  will 
require  close  watching  to  save  them  from  squirrels, 
which  are  sure  to  find  them  out  and  carry  off  the 
greater  portion  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent 
them.  y.  Shepiard. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

,,        .  ,  o     ,        J  Sale    of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms 

MONDAV,  Sept.  24  \       ,^„j  Wednesday) 

Thursday,  Sept.  27  — Sale  of  nrchids.  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Satubdav,  Sept.  2g  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


THE  details  which  we  are  enabled  to  pub- 
lish relating  to  the  work  done  at  ROTH- 
AMSTED  for  the  last  thirty -five  years,  consti- 
tute a  record  of  the  very  highest  interest  and 
importance.  They  illustrate  very  forcibly  one 
striking  difference  between  the  procedure  in 
this  country  and  that  of  others.  In  Germany, 
in  France,  in  America,  for  instance,  agricul- 
tural stations  and  physiological  laboratories 
abound— all  doing  useful  work,  but  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  maintained  by  the  several  Govern- 
ments or  by  public  means.  Rothamsted,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  hereditary  property  of  an 
English  gentleman,  the  establishment  is  main- 
tained at  his  sole  cost,  and  the  vast  series  of 
experiments  there  carried  out  have  been  devised 
and  fulfilled  for  purposes  of  pure  science  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  with  the  assistance  of  trained 
observers  and  experts,  foremost  amongwhom  we 
must  mention  Dr.  GILBERT.  By  private  enter- 
prise, then — by  zeal,  industry,  and  talent,  which  we 
may  well  call  unrivalled,  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  in  magnitude  and 
in  importance  superior  in  their  way,  we  may 
say,  to  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the 
experimental  farms  and  laboratories  of  the 
Continent. 

The  bare  details  given  in  another  column  are 
sufficient  to  justify  this  assertion.  The  general 
aim  of  these  truly  vast  series  of  experiments  has 
been  to  question  Nature  as  to  the  best  and  most 
efficient  means  of  feeding  plants  and  animals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  Although 
these  experiments  have  throughout  been  carried 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  science — 
utility  having  been  a  secondary  consideration — 
yet  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  casts  his 
eye  over  the  records  now  given  that  direct  utility 
has  been  served  in  a  greater  degree  than  by 
any  other  series  of  experiments  of  like  character 
that  have  hitherto  been  made.  The  Rotham- 
sted experiments  offer,  indeed,  another  proof 
that  in  the  promotion  and  advance  of  pure 
science  as  the  primary  consideration  lies  the 
surest  and  most  certain  road  to  practical 
utility. 

Little  need  be  added  by  us  to  the  record  given 
in  another  column.  Its  bare  record  of  work 
accomplished  is  the  most  impressive  commen- 
tary that  could  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  elicit 
from  Nature  herself  in  the  most  practical 
manner  the  mode  in  which  the  feedingjof  plants 
andanimals  can,  underboth  natural  and  artificial 
circumstances,  be  conducted.  To  this  end  the 
life  history  of  plants  and  animals  has  been 
studied,  the  nature  of  their  food  investigated, 
the  relations  between  the  living  organisms  and 
the  world  around  them,  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
water,  the  heat,  the  light,  and  their  reciprocal 
interactions,  investigated.  The  mineral  theory 
of  LIEBIG  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
New  and  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  requirements  of  particular  plants.  Thus 
the  highly  nitrogenous  leguminous  plants  have 
been  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  specially 
benefited  by  nitrogenous  manures,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  starch  and  sugar  yielding  crops 
have  been  proved  to  be  particularly  assisted  by 
the  application  of  nitrogenous  manures.  But  we 
have  no  space  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  general 
character  of  the  researches  made  at  Rotham- 
sted. The  general  result  is  in  the  highest  degree 


honourable  to  Mr.  Lawes  and  his  associates, 
and  gratifying  to  our  national  self-esteem. 
These  are  no  mere  flower-pot  experiments, 
they  may  be  measured  by  the  acre.  These 
are  no  temporary  or  superficial  trials,  they 
have  extended  in  most  cases  considerably 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  the  results 
have  been  in  every  case  watched,  observed, 
calculated,  and  tabulated  with  as  much  care  as 
in  the  more  minute  proceedings  of  an  analytical 
chemist.  In  the  field,  indeed,  the  same  minute 
precautions  and  accuracy  of  observation  and  of 
record  have  been  maintained,  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  have  permitted,  as  are 
expected  at  the  hands  of  the  analytical  chemist. 
Field  observations  and  laboratory  work  have 
gone  hand-in-hand  together,  have  been  carried 
out  with  the  same  method,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus  yield  a  body  of  observations 
unsurpassed  in  extent,  in  variety,  and  in  accu- 
racy. The  results  of  all  this  labour  and  skill 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  given  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Royal 
Horticultural  Societies  and  in  other  publica- 
tions, but  the  very  number  of  these  scat- 
tered records  and  their  prodigious  wealth, 
variety,  and  complexity  of  detail  render 
them  difficult  to  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary 
scientific  reader.  Life  is  short,  art  is  long. 
The  time  seems  to  us  to  have  come  when  the 
directors  of  this  noble  experimental  station 
should  gather  together  into  one  harmonious 
consecutive  treatise  the  main  results  of  their 
labour  and  the  legitimate  inferences  therefrom. 
We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  to  some  extent 
this  has  already  been  done.  Most  of  the  very 
numerous  publications  of  Messrs.  LAWES  and 
Gilbert  contain  summaries,  but  these  sum- 
maries themselves  now  require  consolidating, 
and  their  mutual  relationship  made  clearly 
evident.  One  other  point  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  what  other  country  would  services  so 
splendid  and  so  disinterested  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  nation  ?  True, 
such  honours  as  science  can  give  have  been 
bestowed,  and  agriculturists  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  what  has  been  done  for  them  ; 
but  surely  this  is  a  case  for  Governmental 
recognition.  Had  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert and  their  several  associates  in  their 
respective  degrees  been  soldiers  or  sailors, 
they  need  not  have  effected  a  tenth  part 
of  what  they  have  done  to  have  been  the  reci- 
pients of  State  honours  and  rewards.  Doubt- 
less their  own  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  their 
labours  is  the  best  and  sweetest  reward  they 
themselves  could  look  for  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
national  honour,  it  is  greatly  to  our  discredit 
that  services  so  long  continued  and  so  valuable 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  State 
recognition. 

Our  illustrations  represent  the  Jacobean  mansion 
of  Mr.  Lawes  at  Rothamsted  (fig.  75,  p.  373). 
Fig.  74  the  interior  of  the  laboratory,  with  its 
myriatis  of  pieces  justificatives  in  the  shape  of  ana- 
lyses and  records.  Fig.  73  the  rain-gauge,  one- 
thousandth  of  an  acre  in  area.  Figs.  71  and  72  other 
drain-gauges  of  like  area,  but  filled  with  soil  of 
various  depths,  to  show  the  quantity  of  rain  that  per- 
colates through  strata  of  different  depths,  and  others 
again  of  smaller  area  arranged  in  a  circle,  and 
destined  to  show  the  amount  of  rain  penetrating 
through  soils  of  various  characters,  degrees  of 
consistency,  in  a  natural  state  or  artificially  con- 
solidated, and  mixed  with  farmyard  and  various  arti- 
ficial manures.  Further,  some  of  these  gauges  are 
intended  to  show  the  amount  of  rain  that  percolates 
through  a  given  area  and  depth  of  soil  when  bearing 
a  crop  of  cereals  or  other  plants  with  different  root 
and  leaf  action,  &c.  The  rain  so  collected,  together 
with  the  drainage-water  from  some  of  the  fields,  is 
not  only  measured  but  subjected  to  chemical  analysis, 
to  show  its  constitution.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
wholesale  plan  of  investigating  the  amount  and  com- 
position of  the  rain  according  to  diSerent  circum- 


stances, are  indicated  in  a  suggestive  manner  in  the 
paper  at  p.  360. 

A     REMARKABLE     old      plant      of      BrUGMANSIA 

SUAVEOLENS  is  now  an  object  of  considerable 
interest  in  one  of  the  conservatories  at  Castle 
AsHBY,  Northampton,  the  seat  of  the  Martjuis 
of  Northampton.  It  really  forms  a  fine  tree, 
for  it  completely  fills  the  space  allotted  to  it  in  the 
house  in  which  it  is  planted  out.  The  huge  head 
is  loaded  with  its  large,  pendent,  trumpet-shaped, 
pure  white  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  is 
quite  a  matter  for  conjecture  how  long  this  plant 
has  been  at  Castle  Ashby,  but  Mr.  George  Beech, 
the  gardener,  informed  us  that  an  old  man  still 
on  the  place  remembers  it  as  having  been  there  sixty 
years  ago.  Every  year  it  is  cut  back  hard  to  the 
old  wood,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  pollard, 
and  then  at  the  proper  time  it  bursts  forth  into  growth, 
and  the  flowers  may  be  said  to  be  heaped  up  on  the 
branches  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  the  same  house 
there  is  a  plant  of  Bignonia  grandiflora,  which  it  is 
beUeved  is  as  old  as  the  Brugmansia.  It  has  a  stem 
of  considerable  dimensions,  suggestive  of  great  age, 
and  during  the  summer  it  produces  an  abundance  of 
remarkably  fine  clusters  of  rich  orange  and  scarlet 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  In  the  same  house  Tecoma 
capensis,  Plumbago  capensis,  Cassia  corymbosa, 
trained  against  a  wall,  and  various  parterre  flowers  are 
now  very  attractive,  and  supply  an  abundance  of 
bloom  for  cutting  from.  In  one  of  the  newer  con- 
servatories SoUya  heterophylla,  with  its  charming 
sky-blue  flowers;  Bignonia  Cherere,  Eupatorium 
glandulosum,  are  flowering  very  freely  against  a 
wall ;  and  the  old  Parsley-leaved  Pelargonium,  P. 
apifolium,  with  its  curious  brown  and  blush 
flowers,  are  all  of  much  interest  to  the  visitor, 
A  fine  plant  of  Desfontainea  spinosa  against 
a  pillar  is  making  a  fine  growth,  and  its  numerous 
red  and  orange  flowers  contrast  strongly  with  its 
deep  green  leaves.  In  one  of  the  stove  houses  at 
Castle  Ashby  Mr.  Beech  has  covered  the  wall  at  the 
back  with  various  forms  of  Hibiscus,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  flower.  The  most  striking  are  linearis 
variegata,  with  large  carmine  flowers  ;  perfectus  car- 
minatus,  with  very  large  single  red  blossoms  j  luteo- 
carpus,  pale  salmon-buff;  miniatus  semperflorens,  very 
large  red;  and  metallicus,  single  rosy  red.  Single  flowers 
of  these  forms  of  Hibiscus,  against  a  background  of 
fronds  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern,  are  very  useful  for  table 
decoration,  indeed  they  are  fine  things  to  cut  from. 
In  the  same  house  Meyenia  erecta  was  growing  and 
blooming  freely  against  the  back  wall.  Mr.  Beech 
has  also  been  very  successful  in  flowering  Tri- 
tonia  aurea ;  a  large  pot  containing  six  bulbs  is 
now  highly  attractive,  the  flowers  are  large,  bold  and 
well  coloured.  After  the  plants  have  gone  out  of 
bloom  at  the  end  of  the  summer  they  are  dried  oS, 
then  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  the  bulbs  re- 
potted in  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand,  and  kept  on  a  shelf 
in  the  stove  house  near  the  glass.  It  blooms  both  in 
the  spring  and  autumn. 

There  are  still  some  places  remaining  about  the 

coimtry  where  the  more  elaborate  systems  of  modern 
Flower  Gardening  have  not  altogether  stamped 
out  the  old-fashioned  characteristics  of  a  flower 
garden.  A  flower  garden  at  Castle  Ashby,  complete 
in  itself,  is  wholly  composed  of  beds  of  old-fashioned 
flowers.  There  are  beds  of  sweet-scented  Cloves, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Roses,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salpi- 
glossis,  &c.,  and  one  of  them,  a  true  bed  of  sweet- 
scented  plants,  contained  a  good  selection  of  scented- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Aloysia  citri- 
odora,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Pine-apple-scented 
Salvia,  which  well  deserves  its  name  for  the  leaves 
are  richly  perfumed  with  a  scent  like  that  of  the 
Pine-apple.  Mr.  Beech  obtained  this  from  Miss 
Hope,  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  and  he  grows  it  in 
pots  in  the  conservatory  for  the  sake  of  its  delicious 
fragrance.  One  of  the  finest  of  wall  plants  is 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  but  while  free  in  growth  blooms  with  great 
freedom,  and  it  is  just  now  highly  attractive,  the 
bunches  of  flowers  being  large  and  striking.  A  variety 
of  C.  rigidus  with  golden  foliage  is  also  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  warm  walls,  and  though  the  yellow 
variegation  is  not  particularly  striking,  the  plant  has 
always  a  cheerful  appearance  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
Pavia  californica  is  now  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Castle  Ashby,  The  specunens 
are  growing  in  shady  sheltered  spots,  but  they  are 
doing  well,  and  are  covered  with  large  panicles  of 
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white  fragrant  flowers.  The  foliage  is  ample  and 
handsome,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the  trees  bear 
fruit,  the  season  of  attractiveness  is  continued  up  to 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  Pavia  has  been  well 
described  as  "one  of  the  handsomest  introductions  of 
recent  date." 

—  In  connection  with  the  Slough  Literary 
AND  Scientific  Institution  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  commenced  yesterday,  September  21,  in 
the  subject  of  botany,  which  will  be  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
course  will  embrace,  besides  the  chemical  prelimina- 
ries, the  various  departments  of  the  science  designated 
as  histological^  structural,  physiological,  systematic, 


The  Babool,  or  Acacia  arabica,  seems  to 

be  a  much  more  important  tree  in  some  parts  of  India 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  In  a  recently 
issued  report  of  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  an  account  is  given  of  the  uses  of  this  tree, 
from  which  we  learn  that  its  wood  is  preferred  before 
any  other  for  the  construction  of  carts,  and  every 
village  owns  large  numbers  of  these  vehicles  for 
the  traffic  of  the  country,  which  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  carts.  Sugar  and  oil  presses  and  grain 
pounders  are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  for  building 
the  flat-roofed  houses  of  the  Deccan.  Its  branches, 
covered  with  long  thorns,  are  invaluable  for  fencing 
material ;  thrown  loosely  down  on  the  boundary  line 
of  a  field  they  come  into  use  at  once  as  protectors  to 


flowers  are  more  like  those  of  the  Orange.  As  we 
hope  to  give  a  figure  of  this  very  interesting  fruit  in  a 
future  issue  we  defer  further  notice  of  the  plant  at 
present,  merely  stating  that  Mr.  Garnier  describes 
the  fruit  as  superior  to  any  tropical  fruit  he  has  ever 
tasted.  It  would  probably  succeed  in  an  orchard- 
house  in  this  country,  and  would  be  a  valuable  intro- 
duction into  many  of  our  colonies.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Bull  as  the  fortunate  introducer  of  this  plant, 
and  Mr.  Garnier  on  his  success  it  fruiting  it. 

Writing  on  the  cultivation  of  Eucalyptus 

GLOBULUS  in  Kanara,  one  of  the  forest  officers  says  : 
— ''  There  is  one  thing  that  may  be  said  in  its  favour, 
and  that  is,  that  if  found  successful,  the  people  would 


Fig.  74.— interior  of  the  laboratory  at  rothamsted. 


economic,  and  geographical  botany.  The  class  will 
be  held  every  Friday  evening  from  8. 15  to  9.45* 
The  instruction  will  be  by  means  of  class  lectures, 
llustrated  by  diagrams  and  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. A  constant  reference  to  living  specimens  will 
be  made,  and  these  botanically  described,  with  a 
view  to  impart  a  useful  training  in  precision  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  facilitate  an  acquirement  of  technical 
language.  At  the  yearly  Government  examina- 
tions all  students  who  are  placed  in  the  first 
class  receive  Queen's  prizes  :  efforts  will  also  be  made 
to  procure  the  offer  of  a  local  prize  for  the  best  worked 
paper  in  the  examination  of  1878.  Mr.  Newlyn  is 
the  teacher,  and  in  view  of  the  admirable  training 
botany  well  taught  affords,  as  well  as  from  its  imme- 
diate advantage  especially  to  young  gardeners,  we 
wish  Mr.  Newlyn  a  large  and  appreciative  class. 


the  crops,  and  are  green  and  effective  so  long  as  the 
crops  are  on  the  ground.  Its  pods  provide  fodder  for 
sheep  and  goats.  It  is  prized  above  all  woods  for 
firewood.  The  gum  it  exudes  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  is  used  largely  in  the  concoction  of  native 
medicines,  cloth-dyeing,  and  printing.  The  bark  is 
in  request  for  tanning  and  dyeing ;  it  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  when  food  is  scarce  it  is  eaten  pounded 
and  mixed  with  flour.  The  roots  are  also  used  for 
tanning,  and  for  the  distillation  of  a  native  liquor. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Bull  for  allowing 

us  to  see  lour  fine  fruits  of  the  Casimiroa  edulis, 
ripened  in  the  garden  of  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Kylemore  Castle,  Galway.  The  fruit  in 
question  has  been  called  the  Mexican  Apple.  In 
appearance  it  resembles  an  Apple,  but  the  leaves  and 


everywhere  take  to  planting  it  about  their  homes,  in 
consequence  of  the  properties  it  is  said  to  possess  in 
preventing  malaria,  and  in  which  such  of  the  natives 
as  have  seen  it  fully  believe.  In  Duarwar,  near  the 
market-place,  where  a  few  plants  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus  were  planted  and  enclosed,  the  perfume 
given  off  from  them  attracted  many  admirers,  and  the 
greatest  desire  was  evinced  to  touch  or  take  away  a 
leaf  or  two.  One  plant,  a  great  beauty,  pulled  about 
in  this  manner,  succumbed  to  the  attack  thus  made 
upon  it.  " 

Messrs.   K.UTLEY  &   Silverlock,    of   412, 

Strand,  have  sent  us  a  cake  of  Soap  from  China, 
stated  to  be  made  from  the  seed  of  the  Tea  plant,  and  to 
be  very  efficacious  when  used  with  water  in  destroying 
worms  on  lawns.  The  soap  in  question  has  somewhat 
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of  the  appearance  and  smell  of  coarse  oilcake.  When 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  a  canful  of  water,  so  as 
to  form  a  ratlier  thick  mixture,  we  found  it  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  to  the  surface  and  killing  a 
large  number  of  worms  from  a  lawn  on  cold,  wet 
soil. 

The  successful  extermination  of  weeds  and 

creepers  in  the  Indian  forests  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
the  forest  officers  have  to  contend  with,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  these  weeds  to  eradicate  is  the 
Prickly  Pear.  This  has  become  quite  a  pest,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  plant  is  in  future 
likely  to  become  of  some  use.  Its  appearance  in  the 
Poona  districts  is,  by  a  local  tradition,  attributed  to  a 
few  seeds  being  brought  to  Poona  from  Delhi  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  plant 
is  due  to  birds  being  very  fond  of  the  seeds.  Till 
very  lately  it  was  thought  that  the  Prickly  Pear  could 
yield  no  return,  but  it  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  the  Babool  seed  sown  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Prickly  Pear  germinated  very  quickly,  and  plants 
manured  with  the  ash  grew  vigorously  and  strong. 
Further  it  has  been  said  that  this  ash  is  a  very 
valuable  soil  fertiliser.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  by  the  Deputy  Conservator 
of  Forests,  Poona,  in  the  use  of  Prickly  Pear 
as  manure,  by  crushing  it  and  then  applying  it  to 
the  roots  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Gunesk  Khiud,  writing  to 
the  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Poona,  says  : — 
* '  Since  you  drew  my  attention  to  Prickly  Pear  as 
manure,  I  have  used  several  hundred  cartloads  of  it. 
I  put  it  into  a  tank  through  which  water  for  irrigation 
passes;  of  course  it  decomposes  rapidly,  and  the 
water  carries  away  a  large  portion  of  the  gases  that 
are  generated  together  with  small  pieces  of  half- 
decomposed  vegetable  tissue.  What  could  be  better 
plant  food  on  a  soil  from  which  the  vegetable  matter 
has  been  collected  and  burned  by  so  many  genera- 
tions ?  "  These  favourable  opinions  on  the  use  of  the 
Prickly  Pear,  however,  are  not  shared  in  by  all  even 
of  forest  officers,  for  one  writing  on  the  subject  says  : 
— "  The  superintendent  of  a  botanical  garden  may 
employ  it  as  a  manure  without  mischief,  but  it  will  be 
a  very  disastrous  event  if  ever  the  cultivators  make 
use  of  -t  generally  for  this  purpose.  They  have  no 
means  of  crushing  it  thoroughly,  and  its  use  as  a 
manure  would  inevitably  extend  the  growth  of  this 
mischievous  plant."  This  writer  also  further  says  : — 
*'I  am  so  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  control- 
.  ling  the  growth  of  the  Prickly  Pear  when  once  in- 
troduced, owing  to  its  propagation  by  birds  and 
animals,  that  I  would  prohibit  its  use  as  a  hedge  to 
forests,  or  as  a  substitute  for  fire-paths."  It  will  be 
gathered  from  this,  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  fire  in  forests  the  Prickly  Pear  has  been 
recommended,  as  it  grows  with  such  luxuriance,  and 
establishes  itself  so  readily,  that  impenetrable  hedges 
are  quickly  formed,  and  if  planted  thickly  on  the 
outer  boundary  line  of  a  reserve,  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  for  fire  to  penetrate  from  the  outside 
into  the  forest.  Several  species  of  grass  are  also 
recommended  as  being  admirably  suited  for  the  same 
purpose,  Panicum  spectabile  being  one  of  the  best, 
and  this  is  stated  to  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  hottest 
and  driest  places,  shooting  vigorously  to  3  or  four  feet  in 
height,  with  deep  roots  often  a  yard  long,  and  i  inch  or 
2  inches  thick.  "  It  is  very  sweet  and  succulent,  and 
always  green.  A  seedling  will  cover  a  square  foot  in 
one  year  with  deep  matted  roots.  Fu:e  would  not 
travel  across  it." 

There  seems  some  reason  to  fear  the  total 

extinction  of  the  ScAMMONY  Plant  (Convolvulus 
Scammonia)  in  Turkey.  For  many  years,  owing  to 
the  wholesale  adulteration  of  Turkish  scammony, 
which  includes  a  large  proportion  of  gum-arabic, 
flour,  and  other  ingredients,  the  English  drug-houses 
have  preferred  buying  the  root  and  preparing  their 
own  scammony.  The  following  extract  from  a 
report  by  the  British  Consul  at  Smyrna  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  should  be  taken  some  notice  of 
before  it  is  too  late  : — "  The  Government,"  we  read, 
"  having  allowed  the  digging  of  the  roots  of  this  drug 
the  crop  is  annually  diminishing,  and  if  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plant  is  not  put  a  stop  to  the  article  will 
totally  disappear." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  just  now  when  we 

are  lamenting  the  exceeding  Scarcity  of  Hardy 
Fruit,  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  humble  Vege- 
table Marrow  may  be  easily   converted   into  a 


delicious  preserve  such  as  may  well  be  acceptable  in 
any  family  circle.  The  mode  of  its  preparation  was 
explained  in  these  pages  about  this  time  last  year,  and 
shows  that  with  the  addition  of  such  simple  flavouring 
materials  as  sliced  lemon  peel  and  ground  ginger,  the 
flesh  of  the  Marrow  may  be  converted  into  a  most 
pleasant  luxury.  The  Vegetable  Marrow  is  so  easily 
cultivated  that  it  may  well  form  a  staple  product  in 
every  garden.  It  is  also  comparatively  independent 
of  seasons,  as  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  crop  is  a  failure. 
In  this  respect,  although  tender  in  constitution,  yet  it 
may  well  be  classed  as  a  most  valuable  and  reliable 
hardy  fruit. 

Nelumeium    aspericaule  is  flowering    in 

the  Lily-house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
on  N.  speciosum  for  garden  culture,  requiring  a  lower 
temperature,  blooming  more  profusely,  and  having 
flowers  that  are  even  more  magnificent.  The  petals 
are  broader  than  those  of  N.  speciosum,  narrov^ing 
less  to  the  base,  with  deeper  rose  colour  over  the 
entire  surface.  The  glow  of  colour  within  the  flower 
is,  to  the  eyes,  almost  like  that  of  some  molten  metal. 
It  was  raised,  we  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester. 
The  above  specimen  is  growing  in  a  pot,  which  seems 
quite  sufficient  for  its  development. 

We  understand  that  it  has  been  decided  to 

hold  the  next  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society  in  the  new  Vegetable 
Market,  Edinburgh.  For  light,  space,  &c.,  there  can- 
not be  a  better  situation  for  a  flower  show. 

The  Rainfall  which  has  characterised  the 

past  summer,  especially  in  the  North,  has  not  been 
confined  to  '*our  tight  little  island."  A  private  soldier, 
serving  with  the  United  States'  troops  now  engaged 
in  holding  the  ludians  in  check  in  the  remote  portions 
of  Nebraska  State,  mentions  in  a  letter  to  his  friends 
here,  dated  August  21,  that  "the  Indians  have  en- 
deavoured to  fire  the  woods  repeatedly,  and  so  burn 
out  the  camp,  but  owing  to  its  having  been  such  a  wet 
season  everything  is  too  green  to  burn."  In  spite  of 
this  Excess  of  Moisture,  however,  it  is  unplea- 
santly dry  at  times,  as  he  further  mentions  his  belief 
that  "  it  is  the  worst  country  in  the  world  for  dust,  as 
when  the  wind  blows  the  air  looks  like  a  London  fog 
in  November,  and  no  one  will  face  it ;  and  as  to  going 
against  it,  not  even  a  mule  could  do  it."  At  the  date 
of  the  letter  it  was  "  already  beginning  to  grow  cold, 
and  one  finds  it  comfortable  to  stay  near  the  stove,  for 
the  country  is  not  blessed  with  a  very  long  summer  ; 
but  when  it  comes  it  comes  with  a  vengeance,  and 
thus  makes  up  for  its  short  stay.  Last  month  it  was 
as  hot  as  I  have  found  it  when  under  the  equator." 
Further  on  he  makes  a  singular  reference  to  the 
healthy  character  of  the  climate,  as  in  advising  his 
friends  to  have  no  fear  for  his  health,  he  says  : — "  I 
am  in  the  very  best  of  health  and  spirits.  This  is  a 
very  healthy  country,  and  a  consumptive  person  is 
quite  unknown  here.  There  is  a  common  saying  that 
people  never  die  here— they  are  gradually  withered 
up,  and  finally  blown  away.  A  visit  to  the  grave- 
yard will  support  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found 
that  few  that  lie  there  have  died,  but  must  have  been 
murdered."  This  excessive  prevalence  of  cold  steel 
probably  accounts  for  the  health-giving  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere.  If,  however,  the  denizens  of  that 
State  would  but  be  content  to  take  it  in  smaller  doses, 
perchance  they  might  all  live  to  be  blown  away  in  the 
end. 

We  learn  from   the   Reviti  Ho7-tuole  of  the 

decease  of  Count  Leonce  de  Lambektye,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  respected  of  French  horti- 
culturists. 

Mr.  R.  Gilbert  requests  us  to  state  that  he 

intends  showing  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  Committee,  on  Tuesday,  October  3,  what  he 
terms  the  true  Gros  Colman  Grape,  and  he  will 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  Grape  growers  will  send  a  bunch 
of  that  variety  for  comparison.  Mr.  Gilbert  also 
intends  exhibiting  another  seedling  Melon. 

It  would  seem  to  lovers  of  hardy  border  plants 

almost  impossible  to  write  in  terms  too  generous  of 
the  singular  beauties  of  the  varieties  of  the  Anemone 
japonica.  We  have  in  these  probably  the  finest  and 
most  effective  of  hardy  autumnal  border  flowers 
adapted  to  any  soil,  and  when  once  planted  simply 
requiring  to  be  let  alone.  The  original  form  of 
Anemone  japonica,   good  and  pleasing  as  it  is,  is 


greatly  excelled  in  size  of  flower,  height,  and  robust- 
ness of  growth  by  its  compeers,  japonica  alba  and 
japonica  intermedia,  the  latter  a  pink-shaded  form  of 
alba.  We  recently  saw  established  plants  of  these, 
from  4  to  S  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  hundreds 
of  flower-buds  j  these  must,  ere  now,  have  been  truly 
grand  specimens.  This  Anemone  does  remarkably 
well  in  pots,  and  it  will  be  a  strong  recommendation 
to  many  persons  in  its  favour  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  specially  designed  to  gratify  the  modern  passion 
for  cut  flowers. 

We  hear  that  the  Hereford  fungus  meeting 

will  be  well  attended  this  year,  and  that,  amongst 
other  visitors,  Ma.x  Cornu,  of  Paris,  wUl  be  present. 

■ The   number  of  the   Hungarian  Yoitrnal  of 

Botany  for  this  month — Magyar  Novcnylanilapok — 
pays  this  country  the  compliment  of  publishing  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  the 
vegetable  physiologist,  who  was  born  on  September  17, 
1677.  In  the  same  issue  a  reprint  of  the  portrait  of 
our  distinguished  countryman,  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  on  January  6,  1877,  is  given.  How  many  of 
our .  physiologists,  we  wonder,  would  have  remem- 
bered the  bi-centenary  of  Hales'  birth.  The  institu- 
tion, however,  of  the  physiological  laboratory  at 
Kew  may  be  taken  as  an  augury  that  the  study  of 
vegetable  physiology  will  not  be  neglected  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  from  the  time  of 
Hales  to  our  own  day,  with  some  exceptions, 

M.  CarriJre  records,  in  a  recent  number  of 

the  Rnine  HorticoU,  an  instance  of  mono3;ism  in 
Cephalotaxus  Fortunei. 

The  Telephone  has  already  been  made  of 

practical  utility  in  a  deep  mine  in  Cornwall,  where  it 
has  been  found  serviceable  In  communicating  from  the 
surface  to  the  interior  of  the  mine.  We  may  look 
forward  to  this  electrical  speaking-tube  being  made 
use  of  to  communicate  orders  from  the  gardener's  cot- 
tage to  workmen  at  a  distance.  In  fact,  the  practical 
utility  of  the  invention  is  so  apparent,  that  a  very 
short  time  will  ensue  before  the  instrument  becomes 
general, 

A  curious  instance  of  bud  variation  is  figured 

by  M.  Carri^re  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
Horticohf  in  the  shape  of  a  branch  of  Platan  us 
ACERIFOLIA  producing  leaves  of  a  different  form  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  Plane.  The  leaves  on  the  sport 
are,  in  fact,  nearly  entire,  and  a  little  raised  at  the 
margins  so  as  to  present  a  hooded  appearance. 

■ ■  The  losses  among  leading  botanists  have  been 

very  great  of  late.  France  has  lost  Bromgniart 
and  Weddell,  Germany  laments  Braun,  and  now 
Italy  has  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  foremost  and  best- 
known  botanist,  Philip  Parlatore,  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Physics 
at  Florence,  and  Professor  of  Botany.  Professor 
Parlatore  was  born  at  Palermo,  and  died  on  the 
9th  inst.,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  In  this  country  he  is 
best  known  for  his  "Monograph  on  Conifers"  in  De 
Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  for  his  unfinished  Flora 
/(a liana.  These  works,  and  the  splendid  and  well- 
ordered  museum  and  herbarium  at  Florence,  will  form 
his  best  monument.  Professor  Parlatore  was  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Tuscan  Horticultural  Society, 
and  of  the  committee  for  the  Botanical  Congress 
which  met  in  Florence  in  1874,  but  his  ill-health 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  meeting,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  botanists  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Professor  Parlatore  had  numerous  friends  in  this 
country,  by  whom  he  will  be  regretted  as  much  for  his 
personal  qualities  as  for  his  scientific  attainments. 

. The  Journal  des  Roses  gives  an  account  of 

the  Rose  show  at  St.  James'  Hall  in  July  last,  which 
makes  us  wish  that  popular  names  of  places,  as  well 
as  of  plants,  could  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  appella- 
tions that  could  be  made  familiar  to  the  educated 
reader  of  all  nations.  Where,  for  instance,  is 
"  Moulton  Hyld,  Chonnauck  "  ?  Can  it  be  the  forest 
where  a  certain  "wyld  savage"  is  supposed  to  roam  ? 

Some  correspondence  lately  took  place  with 

reference  to  the  "wild  Lily,"  stated  to  grow  In  a 
gravel  path.  The  upshot  was  that  some  correspon- 
dents obligingly  told  us  that  the  plant  intended  was 
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Ihe  common  Bind-weed,  Convolvulus  arvensis. 
We  see  our  American  friends  call  it  a  **vine,"  the 
word  vine  being  used  in  a  very  wide  sense  across  the 
Atlantic.  These  instances  ought  to  convince  grum- 
blers of  the  inconvenience  of  popular  nomenclature  ; 
hard  words  are  bad,  but  they  are  better  than  appella- 
tions which  are  not  only  vague  but  altogether  mis- 
leading. Some  people  have  vague  notions  on  natural 
history  matters  :  a  lady  the  other  day  in  our  hearing 
declared  the  sea  anemones  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium 
to  be  "something  between  Mushrooms  and  Ilowers.' 

We  have   before   us   the   first    part    of    the 

yournal  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  for 
the  Irnprovcmeut  of  tin  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Great 
Britain.  The  part  opens  with  a  simply  written  but 
most  useful  article  on  cheese-making,  by  Dr. 
VoELCKER,  and  various  other  articles  and  reports 
follow,  all  calculated  in  then:  degree  to  remove  the 
imputation  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  *'the 
dairying  of  the  district  consists  simply  of  spoiling  good 
milk,  cheese  and  butter  being  made  that  would  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  raw  material, 
milk."  Those  who  know  what  London  butter  and 
London  milk  are  will  welcome  the  foundation  of  the 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  and  of  theirjournal,  which 
is  well  printed,  well  edited,  and  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Eucalyptus  culture   in  the    Isle  of  Bourbon 

seems  to  succeed  and  prove  beneficial  in  rendering 
the  climate  healthier.  In  the  temperate  zone  espe- 
cially, at  an  altitude  of  between  about  1500  and 
3000  feet,  large  plantations  already  exist.  A  writer 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociclc  d' Acdimatation  mentions 
one  of  several  acres  in  extent  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  real  forest.  He  says,  "  I  regard  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  trees  as  most  serviceable.  The  marsh 
fevers  which  desolate  the  island  have  not  been  able 
to  pass  the  belt  of  Gum  trees  which  surround  my 
estate ;  not  a  single  member  of  my  family  or  work- 
people has  been  attacked  by  fever."  The  writer,  a 
Mr.  Chateauvieux,  who  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  the  colony  in  1S63, 
commenced  operations  about  that  date,  and  he  has 
already  felled  trees  which  have  furnished  good  planks 
13  feet  long.  In  what  he  calls  the  glacial  zone— that 
is,  above  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet,  where  the 
mean  winter  minima  are  20°.  75,  and  the  mean  winter 
maxima  are  54°- 5 — ^'  globulus  grows  slowly,  but  is 
less  easily  uprooted  by  hurricanes.  At  an  altitude  of 
4000  there  are  large  flourishing  plantations,  as  men- 
tioned  above.  At  1600  feet  the  Red  Gum  grows 
to  a  height  of  65  feet  in  six  years,  but  it  does  not 
succeed  in  the  cold  region.  These  little  items  of 
information  are  interesting  and  useful. 

-- — -  The  third  annual  Conference  of  the  Crypto- 
GAMic  Society  of  Scotland  has  been  postponed 
until  October  17,  18,  and  ig,  instead  of  October  10, 
II,  and  12,  as  previously  announced. 

The  annual  cost   of    keeping  in   order   the 

Trees,  Shrubberies,  and  Seats  upon  the  boule- 
vards and  in  the  public  squares  and  gardens  of  Paris 
isnearly  2,000,000  fr.  It  is  estimated,  says  the  Builder^ 
that  the  trees  in  the  avenues  and  boulevards  of  Paris 
number  82,201 ;  those  in  the  cemeteries,  10,400  ;  and 
those  in  the  squares  and  courtyards  of  various  build- 
ings, S300.  There  are  also  8000  seats  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public.  The  expense  of  keeping  up 
all  the  extra-mural  recreation  grounds,  exclusive  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  is 
rather  more  than  300,000  fr, 

The  West  of  England  still  holds  its  own  in 

the  matter  of  FuciislA  Growing,  and  at  the  Bath 
floral  ftte  on  Wednesday,  the  Sthinst.,  Mr.  J.  Lye, 
gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Clyffe  Hall,  Market 
Lavington,  was  placed  ist,  with  nine  plants  of  such 
merit  that,  though  Fuchsias  are  invariably  shown  fine 
at  Bath,  these  particular  plants  were  considered  some 
of  the  finest  ever  seen.  The  specimens  were  of  medium 
size,  graceful  in  contour,  and  superbly  flowered.  On 
this  occasion  the  1st  prize  for  nine  Fuchsias  at  Bath 
was  a  handsome  silver  cup,  and  Mr.  Lye  has  crowned 
his  previous  efforts  by  winning  it.  He  has  this  year 
taken  eight  ist  and  two  2d  prizes  ;  and  the  latter  were 
awarded  him  at  Trowbridge,  where  he  is  generally 
invincible,  as  his  large  plants  were  not  then  in  perfect 
condition,  and  he  had  to  stage  some  smaller  in  size 
thanusuil.  Why  is  it  that  while  Fuchsias  are  gene- 
rally so  well  grown  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire, 


they  are  so  indifferently  grown  elsewhere  ?  There  is 
scacrely  another  plant  that  repays  good  cultivation  as 
the  Fuchsia  does,  and  when  well  done  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  in  an  exhibition  tent.  And 
yet  they  are  often  a  poor  display,  not  at  all  up  to  the 
average  of  many  other  flowering  plants. 

■  A  novel  way  of  clearing  a  Cornfield  of 

Insect  Pests  is  reported  from  Budiarisk,  Russia.  It 
seems  that  the  last  harvest  was  a  very  unequal  one,  the 
produce  of  one  farm  being  abundant,  and  of  the  next  one 
almost ;;//.  This  was  in  great  measure  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  ravages  of  **a  species  of  black  beetle." 
To  remove  these  insects  from  the  ears  of  Wheat  some 
farmers  adopted  the  plan  of  dragging  a  piece  of  rope 
held  by  two  men  over  the  plants,  and  this  had  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  This  plan  must  certainly  be  an 
expensive  one,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  exterminate  the 
insects  but  simply  removes  them  for  a  time.  There  is 
something  comical  in  playing  with  insect  pests  in  this 
manner. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of 

a  drawing  of  the  fruit  of  HoYA  carnosa  which  was 
produced  in  a  garden  at  Wimbledon.  Only  a  single 
follicle  was  ripened,  and  this  of  the  elongated  form  so 
common  in  this  order.  The  seeds,  too,  have  the  usual 
hairy  appendage.  The  construction  of  the  flower  is 
such  as  to  necessitate  insect  agency,  but  what  the  par- 
ticular insect  may  have  been  in  this  case  we  cannot 
say. 

The  French  Vice*  Consul  at  Larnaca,  Isle  of 

Cyprus,  M.  Dubreuil,  in  a  communication  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Acclimatisation  of  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plants  and 
Animals,  respecting  the  vineyards,  or  rather  Vines — 
for  they  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves — gives 
some  account  of  a  Disease  which  formerly  attacked  the 
Vines  there,  but  which  has  since  disappeared.  During 
seven  years,  from  1859  to  1866,  it  is  stated  the  Vines 
were  stricken  with  a  disease  characterised  by  a  kind 
of  ash,  covering  the  berry  at  the  time  when  they  ought 
to  be  ripe.  No  one  attempted  to  find  a  remedy  for 
it,  though  the  ravages  it  committed  were  so  serious 
that  some  of  the  Vine  growers  decided  to  root  up 
their  Vines.  However,  the  disease  seems  to  have  died 
out,  for  no  traces  of  it  have  been  observed  since  1S66. 
What  it  really  was  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  its  exhaustion  or  extirpation  might  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  Sumach  in  the  vineyards.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  the  naturally  indolent  islanders 
took  little  care  of  their  vineyards,  allowing  the  shrub 
named  to  completely  overrun  them  ;  and  since  it  has 
spread  so  much  the  disease  has  not  been  seen.  The 
total  disappearance  of  the  disease,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  is  highly  gratifying  ;  but  that  the  Rhus 
expelled  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  It  would  be  good 
news,  indeed,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Phylloxera 
was  becoming  less  prolific  and  diminishing  instead  of 
extending  its  area  of  depredations.  The  same  writer, 
referring  to  a  report  of  an  Oak  growing  in  the  same 
island,  and  bearing  acorns  as  large  as  one's  fist,  states 
that  as  regards  their  actual  size  it  has  been  consider- 
ably  exaggerated.  They  are,  however,  very  hand- 
some, and  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  our  largest 
Oaks. 


Jforeigii  Cornspnhnte. 

The  Valencia  Orange  Groves. — Between  the 
Orange  groves  and  the  sea  for  a  width  of  several  miles, 
there  is  a  forest  of  Olive  and  Carouba  trees  from  20 
to  30  feet  high.  They  evidently  serve  to  break  the  sea 
winds,  and  to  protect  the  Orange  trees  from  their  con- 
tact. These  Orange  groves  occupy  the  triangular  plain 
above  described,  the  two  sides  of  which  north-west 
and  south-west  are  formed  by  sheltering  mountains, 
whilst  the  base  is  protected  from  the  easterly  sea 
winds  by  the  wide  belt  of  Olive  and  Carouba  trees. 
These  protecting  trees  not  ibeing  high  the  Orange 
trees  are  cultivated  as  bushes.  The  central  stem  is 
cut  about  I  foot,  or  even  less  from  the  ground,  and  three, 
four,  or  ^I'^Q.  branches  are  carried  up  as  a  bush,  and 
not  allowed  to  grow  above  10  or  12  feet  high.  To  this 
mode  of  cultivation  there  is  no  exception  whatever. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  these  large  Orange  bushes  are 
seen,  but  not  one  large"  regular  Orange  tree  such  as 
are  found  in  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  Riviera. 
In  the  valley  or  vega  of  Valencia,  above  the  city,  the 
same  system  of  cultivation  is  exclusively  followed,  as 
I  found  in  a  previous  journey.  Thus  once  more  is  the 
necessity  of  protection  from  wind  exemplified  in  the 
cultivatioa  of  the  Orange  tree.     In   Majorca  it  is  ex- 


clusively cultivated  in  a  large  crater-like  valley ;  in 
Minorca  it  is  only  seen  in  a  deep  serpentine  valley, 
formed  by  a  fault  in  limestone  rocks  ;  and  here  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain  v.e  find  it  cultivated  like  a  low 
Apple  bush,  in  order  to  ensure  the  necessary  pro- 
tection from  wind.  In  all  these  countries  and  regions 
I  have  always  found  Orange  trees  growing  in  cal- 
careous soils. 

The  trees  seemed  perfectly  healthy — to  have  escaped 
so  far  from  the  terrible  sccco.  I  could  not  discover 
whether  they  had  been  grafted  or  not.  The  crop  of 
Oranges  had  been  so  thoroughly  gathered  and  disposed 
of  that  at  the  small  town  of  Castillon,  where  I  passed 
the  night,  we  could  net  procure  one  for  love  or  money. 
Castillon,  the  capital  of  the  fertile  Orange  covered 
delta  plain,  was  formerly  a  fortified  town  of  some 
local  importance,  but  appears  now  to  be  merely  an 
agricultural  centre.  The  accommodation  is  essentially 
Spanish,  that  is,  the  fonda  or  inn  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  I  would,  however,  say  that  in  Sp:iin  the 
habit  of  using  exclusively  iron  bedsteads  and  a  small 
amount  of  bed  furniture,  the  absence  of  carpets,  and 
the  paucity  of  furniture  generally,  with  the  universal 
whitewashing  of  the  walls,  secure  the  travellers  and 
inhabitants  greatly  from  vermin.  Then,  although  the 
meat  is  tough,  naturally  very  indifferent,  it  is  so  long 
stewed  that  it  becomes  tender  and  eatable  at  last.  I 
myself  have  always  managed  to  live  and  flourish  when 
travelling  in  Spain,  finding  therein  "the  elements  of 
nutrition "  even  if  not  presented  in  the  French  or 
English  style.  The  wine  and  bread  are  always  good, 
which  is  not  a  bad  foundation  for  a  meal. 

Pursuing  our  course  the  next  day,  northwards,  a 
few  miles  from  the  shore,  we  left  the  inigated  delta 
and  passed  through  an  unirrigated,  therefore  arid 
region.  Here  we  found  the  scrub  Palm  of  Algeria, 
the  Chamjerops  humili?,  growing  wild,  freely,  and 
abundantly,  evidently  a  native  of  the  soil,  I  had  seen 
it  previously  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  and 
Andalusia,  growing  wild  as  a  scrub  plant  under  the 
same  curcumstances.  This  Chamrerops  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  Europe,  as  well  as  to  Africa.  It  was 
formerly  a  common  plant  in  Provence  and  the  South 
of  France  generally,  although  now  quite  extirpated, 
and  only  growing  in  gardens.  Along  with  the 
Chamasrops  were  numerous  Aloes,  the  Lentiscus, 
and  the  prickly  Broom  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
mountains  in  the  background  were  very  naked  and 
arid,  quite  burnt  up  and  denuded.  There  were 
water-courses,  but  no  water  or  water  plants  ;  river 
beds,  but  not  a  drop  of  water  in  them.  Every  now 
and  then  we  came  to  small  towns  or  villages,  very 
poverty-stricken,  located  evidently  in  places  where 
some  little  water  could  be  obtained  by  wells.  Around 
them  were  fields  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  very  clean, 
Vines,  and  Mulberry,  Fig,  and  Walnut  trees.  The 
wells  were  mostly  worked  by  rope  and  pulley,  some- 
times by  mules. 

We  were  passing  through  a  part  of  Spain  that  had 
been  occupied  and  ravaged  by  the  Carlists  during  the 
war,  of  which  we  were  rather  uncomfortably  reminded. 
As  the  train  slackened  at  each  station  there  was  a 
soldier  with  gun  in  hand  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and 
on  reaching  the  platform  we  usually  found  two  or  three 
more  awaiting  our  arrival.  On  inquiry  we  were  told 
that  these  troopers  were  there  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  passengers.  It  appears  that  after  the  Carlist  bands 
ceased  stopping  the  trains  themselvep,  'as  they  were 
wont,  some  of  the  gentry  who  composed  them  set  to 
work  on  their  own  account  in  the  following  way  : — 
They  used, 'singly  or  by  twos,  and  well-dressed,  to  get 
into  first  or  second-class  carriages,  and  once 
the  train  was  in  motion  to  draw  out  revolvers  and 
take  all  the  money  and  jewellery  of  the  passengers. 
On  the  train  slackening,  at  the  next  station,  they 
opened  the  door,  got  out,  and  ran  away.  The  soldiers 
had  orders  to  shoot  all  who  did  so,  and  we  were 
cautioned  never  to  get  out  before  the  train  stopped 
thoroughly , for  fear  of  a  mistake — a  caution  we  took 
care  to  obey. 

Emerging  from  this  sunburnt,  waterless,  arid  dis- 
trict, we  suddenly  came  upon  a  fertile  irrigated  valley, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  broad  yellow  river,  the 
Ebro,  coming  down  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  making  the  land  on  each  side  laugh  with  wine, 
corn,  oil,  fruit,  nuts,  and  Walnuts,  for  we  had  reached 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Barcelona  Nut  region.  There 
was  a  good-sized  town  on  its  banks,  Tortosa,  After 
leaving  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Ebro  we  once  more 
emerged  on  a  barren,  waterless  region,  with  bleak, 
sunburnt  rocks,  watercourses  without  water,  and  a 
scrub  vegetttion,  principally  Cbamcerops  Palm  and 
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Lentiscus  ;  I  think  I  may  add  Gorse,  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  miserable,  half-starved  cereals,  Vines, 
and  Olives,  doing  their  best  to  live.  We  reached 
Tarragona,  an  old  town  formerly  of  great  political 
importance,  with  a  good  port,  the  commercial  outlet 
of  the  large  and  rich  valley  of  the  Ebro.  At  Tarra- 
gona I  was  principally  struck  by  the  number  of  new 
houses  and  streets,  the  former  tall  and  built  in  the 
French  style,  one  most  unsuitable  to  a  warm  climate, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  which  was 
being  actively  carried  on.  The  massive  thick  walls 
were  being  pulled  down,  and  the  deep  moat  filled 
with  the  stones  and  rubbish  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. No  doubt  such  destruction  is  progress,  but 
it  makes  the  traveller  muse  to  find  it  going  on  every- 
where on  the  Continent.  Thus  the  olden  times  are 
passing  away  from  us,  and  light  and  air  are  being  let 
in  physically  as  well  as  morally. 

The  next  day  we  took  the  railroad  that  runs  along 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  to  join  the  one 
from  Madrid  to  Bayonne,  and  made  a  leisurely  pro- 
gress, sleeping  at  Lerida,  Saragossa,  and  other  towns 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  be  able  to  study  the  country,  its 
productions,  and  its  people.  I  found  the  same  agri- 
cultural and  social  conditions  as  in  the  central  regions 
of  Spain,  Aragon,  and  Castille.  The  country  is  one 
rolling  plain,  presenting  every  variety  and  form  of 
geological  denudations,  all  but  without  trees,  and 
principally  cultivated  with  poor  cereals  on  the  fallow 
system. 

The  Spanish  peasants  think  that  birds  eat  the  corn, 
and  that  trees  harbour  birds,  so  they  cut  down  the 
trees,  and  the  country  presents  the  character  of  end- 
less, melancholy,  treeless  plains  with  a  poor  stunted 
cereal  vegetation.     Then,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part 
to  the  lawless  condition  of  the  country  the  agricultural 
labourers  live  in  the  towns,  not  in  farms  or  villages, 
so  that  these  plains  seem  lifeless,  unpopulated.     The 
passing  traveller  wonders  who  does  the  agricultural 
work  he  sees  carried  out.     Thus  I  was  told  at  Sara- 
gossa that  out  of  a  population  of  70,000  more  than 
40,000  were  agricultural  labourers,  who  tilled  the  land 
for  10  or  IS  miles  round.     They  were  miserably  clad, 
appeared  miserably  fed,  and  were  evidently  spending 
a  mere  animal  existence,    whilst  observing   rigidly 
all  the  outer  forms  of  their  religion.     In  every  one 
of  these  wretched    towns  there  was  a  magnificent 
cathedral.     Some,  such  as  the  one  at  Saragossa,  are 
undescribably     beautiful,      thrilling,     awe-inspiring. 
These  towns  give  the  traveller  the  key  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  middle  ages,  still  perpetuated,  par- 
tially at  least,   in   these    out-of-the-way  regions  of 
Europe.     At  the  entrance  of  the  town  the  frowning 
feudal  castle,  around  the  town  the  massive  walls  and 
deep  moat,  in  the  centre  the  magnificent  cathedral. 
Between    the  two    the  peasantry  and  citizens,    like 
Olives    between  two  millstones  in  an   Olive    mill, 
crushed  between  the  two,  absorbed  between  the  two. 
It  must  have  taken  centuries  of  their  labour  to  con- 
struct the  double  monuments,  the  castle  and  walls, 
the  sumptuous,  grand  cathedral.     To  these  poor  souls 
the  cathedral,  with  its  sombre  grandeur,  its  incense, 
its  chants,  its  music   must  have  always  appeared  a 
foretaste,    an    ante- chamber  of  heaven  itself.      The 
cathedral  at  Saragossa  even  had  that  effect  upon  me, 
the  travelled,  argumentative  Anglo-Saxon. 

For  a  hundred  miles  or  more  we  followed  the 
valley  of  the  fibro,  always  seeing  the  same  facts  re- 
produced ;  with  irrigation  fertility,  without  it  sterility 
—all  but  barrenness.  When  along  with  water  there 
was  protection  from  the  North,  and  the  barometer 
showed  that  we  were  only  some  500  feet  above  the 
sea,  Olive  trees  appeared,  and  Vines  became  more 
numerous.  We  were  constantly  in  sight  of  the 
Pyrenees  sloping  down  to  the  south,  with  the  higher 
summits  still  covered  with  snow  (May  23),  from 
whence  came  down  wind  still  cold. 

The  vestiges  of  the  late  civil  war  were  more  decided 
than  on  the  coast.  In  addition  to  the  troopers  at 
the  stations  we  had  before  our  eyes  the  evidence  of 
past  combats  in  the  ruins  of  the  stations.  They  had 
all  been  battered  and  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
station  work  was  being  done  under  sheds.  Each 
station  it  appears  had  been  a  battle  field,  taken  and 
retaken  a  dozen  times. 

As  we  approached  the  Atlantic  the  climate  evi- 
dently changed,  became  less  dry  and  scorching, 
moister.  Trees,  grass,  pasturage  appeared,  a  more 
careful  system  of  agriculture,  and  numerous  villages. 
We  were  entering  into  the  Basque  provinces,  which 
are  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  populous.  J.  Henry 
Bennd,  M.D.,  The  Ferns,  Weyiridge. 


Influence  of  Trees  and  Plantations  on 
Soil  and  Climate. — One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  improvement 
of  property  is  to  produce  shelter,  for  all  animals  (not 
even  excepting  poultry)  are  fond  of  warmth  and 
shelter,  and  do  not  thrive  well  without  it ;  and  as 
our  severest  weather  comes  from  the  north  and  east 
these  points  should  be  best  guarded  and  protected. 
In  some  cases  summer  as  much  as  winter  shelter  is 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  stud  farms ;  when  the  horses 
are  housed  in  winter,  and  only  remain  out  in  summer, 
and  when  a  cold  and  stormy  day  occurs,  as  is  common 
in  our  variable  climate,  they  suffer  much  without 
proper  shelter.  Upon  many  upland  and  Highland 
farms  the  stock  cannot  remain  out  during  winter,  but 
have  to  seek  winter  shelter  in  more  congenial  places. 
When  a  wintering  is  sought  for,  it  is  valued  more  for 
its  dry  soil  and  shelter  than  for  the  herbage  upon  it, 
and  nothing  pleases  the  shepherd  better  than  an  old 
plantation  where  the  stems  of  the  trees  are  all  cleared 
of  their  dead  and  scraggy  branches. 

As  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  improvements    of 
land  consists  in  drying  it,  draining  is  obviously  the 
first  thing  to  do,  and  may  be  done  in  various  ways  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  case.     Underground  tile 
drainage  is  the  best,  both   for  arable  land,  pasture 
ground,    and    also   plantation.      But   for  the  latter 
purpose  the  underground  drains  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  roots  entering  and  choking  them,  and 
for  that  reason  open  surface  drains  are  often  preferable, 
at   least  in  extensive  operations.     Trees  have  a  very 
absorbing  and  drying   influence  upon  the   ground,  so 
much  so,  that  when  a  piece   of  ground  is  planted 
that  is  termed  wettish,  in  a  very  few  years  it  becomes 
perfectly  dry.     This  is  eminently  the  case  with  soft 
mossy  ground  suitable   for  the   growth   of  Norway 
Spruce,  which  is  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  ground,    but  has  few    other 
recommendations.     While  trees  dry  the  ground  very 
effectively  when  once  they  start  growing  freely,  there 
is  at  first  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  start   growth, 
in  consequence  of  the   low  temperature  of  the  soil ; 
hence  the  frequent,  if  not  general  necessity  for  draining 
the    surface,    with    shallow  drains,  before    planting. 
The  drying  influence  of  trees  is  so  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible that  by  many  it  passes  unobserved,  and  they 
only  come  to  see  the  amount  of  v/ater  that  has  either 
been  absorbed  by  the  trees  and  evaporated,  or  through 
the  shaking  of  their  roots  when  the  plantation  is  sud- 
denly cut  down.     In  cutting  down  a  plantation  two 
important  results  are  produced,  namely,  the  excessive 
heating  of  the  soil  in  hot  weather — I  mean  heating 
it  beyond  the  temperature  it  attained  while  covered 
with  wood,    and  soaking  with   water    in  the  winter 
time  in  rainy  weather.     In  confirmation  of  this  view 
the  late  Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  told  the  writer 
that   on  one  of  his  estates  he  used  to  creep   while 
deer-stalking  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  through  an 
extensive  plantation  quite  dry  and  comfortable,  and 
the  first  time  he  required  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
after  the  wood  was  cut  down  he  would  have  required 
fishing  boots,  it  being  completely  covered  with  water 
in  many  places,  and  all  the  ground  very  much  wetter 
than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before.    Now  if  cutting  down 
a  plantation  so  greatly  increases  its  wetness  in  winter 
and  dryness  in  summer  it  is  evident  that  plantations 
keep  the  soil  more  uniformly  dry,  warm,  and  com- 
fortable at  all  seasons  than  it  would  be  without  them. 
Another  benefit  arising  from  the  planting  is  that  of 
raising  the   temperature.      Drying  the    soil  is   only 
another  term  for  heating   it,  but  I  think  there  are 
other  ways   by    which  trees   raise  the   temperature 
besides  merely  drying  the  ground.     I  have  noticed 
that  snow  melts  sooner  in  a  plantation  than  outside 
of  it,  and  if  a  certain  quantity  of  snow  is  laid  near 
the  base  of  an  old  tree  it  will  melt  sooner  than  the 
same  quantity  will  at  a  distance  from  it  or  in  the  open 
field.      The  duramen,  or  heart-wood,  of  trees  does 
not    freeze.     In    cutting    down  old    trees    in  frosty 
weather  the  heart-wood  is  as  soft  as  at  midsummer, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  sap-wood,  which  becomes 
so  hard  at  times  as  to  resist  the  saw  or  axe.     A  dead 
tree  is  also  warmer  than  a  live  one,  until  the  former 
becomes  soaked  with  water,  when  it  becomes  colder 
than  the  latter.     Any  one  bUndfolded  can  tell  from 
the  touch  which  is  the  dead  and  which  is  the  live 


tree,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  well  can 
in  like  manner  say  from  the  touch  which  is  the  old 
and  which  is  the  young  tree,  assuming  both  to  be 
healthy  and  growing. 

A  still  further  benefit  from  trees  is  that  of  opening 
the  soil  through  the  leverage  of  the  stem  over  the 
roots  during  a  breeze  of  wind.  The  upheaving  of  the 
soil  amongst  the  roots  is  very  considerable,  and  when 
the  earth  is  thus  opened  and  loosened  heat  and. air  are 
thereby  admitted,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  trees  and 
the  heating  of  the  ground. 

Another  advantage  of  planting  is  the  strengthening 
of  springs,  probably  not  all,  but  many  of  them.  I 
know  of  at  least  two  springs  which  have  greatly 
increased  in  volume  as  the  plantations  surrounding 
them  have  grown  up,  and  both  went  dry  soon  after 
the  plantations  were  cut  down.  The  shading  of  the 
ground  by  means  of  the  branches  and  leaves  prevents 
it  from  ever  becoming  unduly  heated  in  summer,  or 
cooled  in  winter.  The  soil  amongst  trees  is  drier  and 
warmer  than  in  the  open  field,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  grass  in  a  plantation  after  dew  or  rain  is  wet  for 
hours  after  it  is  dry  outside  the  fence.  Whether  planta- 
tions do  most  good  or  harm  to  grain  crops  as  such  is  a 
subject  of  dispute.  They  help  to  increase  sparrows,  and 
other  small  birds  which  devour  grain  ;  they  also  encour- 
age rabbits,  which  injure  it.  In  late  and  wet  seasons 
they  prevent  it  from  being  harvested,  and  in  some 
cases  from  ripening  ;  they  prevent  frost  from  leaving 
the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  plantation.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  extend  far  and  wide,  rob  the  soil 
and  choke  drains.  These  and  other  complaints  may 
be  truly  lodged  against  plantations,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  ground  that  was  not  worth  is.  bd. 
per  acre  that  is  now  letting  at  five  times  that  amount, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  perfection  a  crop  of 
trees  worth  more  than  the  ground  they  occupy.  As 
various  other  important  advantages  arise  from  trees 
and  plantations  too  numerous  to  denote  at  present, 
they  must  be  left  in  abeyance  and  resumed  in  my  next 
paper.  C.  Y.  Michie,  Culkn  House,  Cnllcn,  N.B.,  ' 
September  8. 

lame  Camspnbente. 

The  Fruit    Crops. — There  are,  I  believe,  more 
Apples  in  this  neighbourhood  than  there  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  ;  but  the  fruit  is  in  general  small. 
Some   kinds  have   very  heavy  crops,  whilst   others 
have  little  or  no  fruit ;  even  the  same  kinds  have  not 
crops  alike  in  the  same  garden  or  orchard.     One  tree 
happens  to  be  heavily  laden,  whilst  another  of  the 
same  kind  growing  close  by  has  no  fruit.     Some  trees 
here   are  heavily  laden,    others  have  partial  crops, 
whilst   some  have  no  fruit.     The  following  are  the 
sorts  of  Apples    bearing  fruit  here:— Four  trees  of 
Cockpit  have  an  abundant  crop  ;  one  Cockpit,  light 
crop  ;  one   Improved   Cockpit,    an  abundant  crop  ; 
one  Improved  Cockpit,  moderate  crop  ;  one  Keswick 
Codlin,  a  good  crop  ;  one  Keswick,  very  light ;  two 
Dumelow's   Seedling,  light  crop ;    two    Yellow   In- 
gestre,  good  crops  :  one  London  Pippin,  a  good  crop; 
one  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  a  good  crop  j  one  Clay- 
gate    Pearmain,  a  moderate   crop  ;    one  Yorkshire 
Greening,  moderate  crop,  fruit  small  and  some  de- 
formed ;  two  Wormsley  Pippin,  moderate  crop  ;  two 
Hawthornden,  heavy  crops  ;  one  Sykehouse  Russet, 
a  good  crop ;  one  Old  Nonpareil,  moderate ;  oneManks' 
Codlin,  moderate  ;  one  King  of  the  Pippins,  abundant ; 
oneSir  Walter Blackett'sFavourite,  good;  one  Ribston 
Pippin,  a  few  fruit ;  two  Warner's  Pippin,  moderate  ; 
two  Court  Pendu-Plat,  moderate  ;  two,  of  a  kind  I 
do  not  know,  good  ;  also  one  tree  each  of  two  sorts  I 
do  not  know,  good  crops.     There  are  several  trees 
with  a  few  fruit  and  some  with  scarcely  any.     The 
nearest  tree  to  the  Keswick  Codlin  that  has  a  good 
crop,  is  another  Keswick  that  has  no  fruit ;  then  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  the  King  of  the  Pippins 
tree  that  has  an  abundant  crop,  is  another  of  the  same 
kind  that  has  very  few  fruit.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  severe  weather  of 
the  past  spring  on   fruit   trees    whilst   in  bud   and 
blossom,  but  the  severe  weather,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  great  failure  of  the  fruit  crops. 
I  believe   the  great  fall   of  rain  in  September  and 
October  last  year  also  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
crops — the    wood    and    buds    never    got    properly 
perfected  and  matured,  and  when  the  buds  expanded 
in  spring,  being  weak,  they  succumbed  to  the  loiig 
continuance  of  severe  weather.     The  Keswick  Codlin 
and  King  of  the  Pippins  that  have  crops  this  season 
had,  if  I  remember  rightly,  very  few  fruit  last  year, 
whilst  the  Keswick  Codlin  and  King  of  the  Pippins 
that  have  little  fruit  this  year  had  good  crops  last 
year.     Several  of  the  trees  that  have  crops  this  season 
had  very  few  fruit  last  year.     The  Cockpit  is  a  well- 
known  and  a  favourite  Apple  in  Yorkshire,     The  tree 
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is  of  a  stiff,  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  forms  strong, 
close  spurs,  and  is  a  most  abundant  and  a  very  certain 
bearer.  It  is  only  a  small  Apple.  The  sort  that  I 
know  by  the  name  of  Improved  Cockpit  is  a  much 
larger  and  rtatter  Apple  than  the  Cockpit.  The  tree 
is  of  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  a  great  bearer, 
but  the  fruit  does  not  keep  very  long.  With  me 
they  generally  decay  rapidly  in  December,  whilst  the 
Cockpit  keeps  until  January  and  sometimes  through 
February.  Pears  are  a  lighter  crop  here  than  they 
have  been  for  some  years.  On  the  standards  there 
are  only  a  few  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  The  pyramids  are  a  great  failure, 
only  a  few  fruit  on  a  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  and  one  or  two  other  sorts.  Even  on  the 
wall  trees  this  year  the  crops  are  very  light.  The 
following  are  the  best  here  : — Two  Easter  Beurr^,  a 
good  crop  ;  two  Beuire  Ranee,  a  fair  crop  j  two  Glou 
Mor^eau,  moderate  ;  one  Winter  Nelis,  moderate  ; 
one  Beurrd  Diel,  fair  crop  ;  one  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
moderate ;  one  Hacon's  Incomparable,  moderate. 
There  are  a  few  fruit  on  some  of  the  other  trees.     On 


stem.  M.  LikhtUn.  [Mr.  Fitch  sends  us  a  tracing 
from  his  original  drawing  of  the  plant  at  Kew,  which 
certainly  does  not  indicate  the  habit  described  by  M. 
Max  Leichtlin  ;  moreover,  the  specimen  from  which 
the  drawing  was  taken  has  been  preserved,  and  this, 
Mr.  Fitch  tells  us,  shows  leaves  commencing  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  gradually  decreasing  in  size 
upwards  till  they  pass  into  bracts.  The  flowers  pro- 
duced were  about  5  inches  long,  but  native  specimens 
show  a  spike  with  eight  flowers,  each  63  inches  long. 
Eds.] 

Strawberries. — In  your  excellent  Fruit  Supple- 
ment last  week,  after  mentioning  several  varieties  of 
Strawberry  as  good  for  growing,  *'Z."  says  if  only 
one  sort  can  be  grown  he  would  recommend  that  this 
should  be  the  Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Allow 
me  to  give  my  experience  of  this  year.  Out  of  over 
250  plants  I  did  not  get  2  quarts  of  fruit  from  the 
Viscomtesse,  although  there  was  a  profusion  of  bloom 
— the  spring  frosts  have  cut  them  ofl! ;  while  from  the 
Stirling   Castle   Pine,   which  is  by  some  considered 


quainted  with.  It  certainly  would  make  a  noble  plant 
for  massing  in  beds,  singular  in  form  and  attractive  in 
colour;  a  single  plant  will  cover  more  space  than 
a  dozen  Echeverias,  equally  handsome  and  far  from 
being  so  commonplace  ;  it  is  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  hardy  and  evergreen,  or  persistent  in  its 
foliage.  Those  who  indulge  in  making  carpets  with 
plants  should  look  out  for  this.  Thomas  UiliianiSy 
Ormskirk. 

Autumn-flowering  Iris. — Accompanying  I  send 
you  a  plant  of  Iris  ruthenica,  with  a  flower  on  it, 
which  has  been  blooming  for  some  time  freely  at  ray 
grounds  at  Tooting  ;  at  the  same  time  last  year  it 
flowered  in  the  same  position.  Paxton  gives  it  as 
flowering  in  May,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  this  country 
its  time  of  flowering  is  in  September.  It  is  a 
remarkably  distinctive  plant,  forming  a  circle  of  fan- 
shaped  foliage,  and  from  the  heel  of  each  fan  come 
one,  two,  or  three  flowers.  We  have  had  this  plant 
in  our  possession  for  many  years,  but  only  succeeded 
in   flowering  it   last  year    and  the  present,   having 
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Marie  Louise,  of  which  there  are  here  several  very 
fine  healthy  trees,  there  are  very  few  fruit.  Apricots 
have  not  been  so  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
some  years.  Peaches  are  also  scarce  here  ;  there  are 
three  trees  that  have  a  moderate  crop — one  Walburton 
Admirable  (or  what  I  have  as  that  sort),  the  other 
two  sorts  I  do  not  know.  Plums,  with  the  exception 
of  Victoria,  are  very  scarce  ;  here  there  are  several 
trees  of  Green  Gage,  and  I  cannot  see  a  single  fruit  on 
any  of  them.  The  present  and  last  year  have  been 
very  bad  ones  for  fruit  growers  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Labour  is  dear,  the  crops  have  been  light,  and  the 
importations  from  the  Continent  have  been  great. 
The  immense  quantities  of  foreign  fruit  that  come  into 
the  market  keep  down  the  price  of  home-grown,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  but  to  the  detriment  of 
the  grower.  M.  Saul,  Stourton^  Yorkshire, 

Lilium  cordifolium. — Allow  me  to  say  that  your 
artist  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  portrait  of  L.  cordi- 
folium ;  unlike  L.  giganteum,  the  stalk  is  not  leafy, 
but  rises  bare  to  the  height  of  i  to  2  feet,  and  then  six 
to  eight  leaves  appear  in  a  sort  of  rosette.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  features  in  its  distinction  from 
giganteum,  which  is  clothed  regularly  all  along  the 


identical,  I  got  over  a  quart  to  the  root.  But  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  my  best  cropper.  After  many 
years  of  trial  of  a  number  of  varieties,  I  should  say 
that  either  of  the  two  last,  the  former  for  choice,  were 
the  best  when  only  one  sort  could  be  grown  ;  they  are 
good  in  flavour  and  colour,  and  abundant  bearers.  So 
is  the  Viscomtesse,  but  so  early  that  the  late  spring 
frosts  spoil  it,  Harrison  Wcir^  Weirleighy  Brenchky, 

Euphorbia  Myrsinites. — Perhaps  no  race  or 
tribe  of  plants  are  more  diversified  in  forin  and  habit 
than  the  Euphorbias.  Many  of  them  are  so  singular 
and  grotesque  that  they  appear  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  vegetation  of  the  coal  period.  They 
assume  every  possible  shape  and  size,  from  the  tree  to 
the  small  annual.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  forms  are 
very  handsome,  and  our  native  E.  Paralias  is  no 
despicable  plant,  but  certainly  the  most  handsome  of 
the  herbaceous  kinds  is  E.  Myrsinites.  I  scarce  know 
of  a  handsomer  hardy  plant  than  this  :  it  throws  up  a 
number  of  stems  about  i  foot  long,  densely  clothed 
with  bold,  almost  imbricated  foliage,  so  decidedly 
glaucous  as  to  be  almost  blue — the  stem,  close  to 
the  ground,  giving  the  plant  a  strange,  yet  very  hand- 
some appearance,  unlike  any  other  plant  I  am  ac- 


changed  the  situation  and  the  class  of  soil.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  growing  in  a  bed  between  two  lines 
of  Poplars,  and  in  a  dampish  part  of  the  grounds.  I 
send  you  at  the  same  time  some  flowers  of  Iris  pumila, 
which  has  been  blooming  tolerably  freely  for  some 
time  past  with  me.  You  will  see  from  the  specimens 
sent — some  being  over,  others  open,  and  others  in 
bud — that  the  succession  of  bloom  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time  yet.  P.  Barr. 

Flow  of  the  Sap.— Seeing  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  thought  my  experience  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject  might  be  worth  giving.  About  ten  years 
since,  I  planted  many  young  fruit  trees,  two  of  which 
(Blenheim  Pippin  Apple)  grew  more  freely  than  all 
the  others,  but  neither  of  these  two  had  any  blossom 
from  year  to  year.  I  was  advised  to  root-prune  them, 
and  gave  orders  to  a  new  gardener  to  do  this.  To  my 
great. annoyance  he  took  upon  himself  to  ring  them, 
by  cutting  out  the  bark,  about  an  inch  wide,  entirely 
round  the  collar  of  the  stem,  about  2  inches  below  the 
branches.  I  told  him  he  had  killed  the  trees.  lie 
was  very  indignant,  and  said  he  had  done  many  so  in 
his  time,  with  great  success.  The  next  spring  nearly 
every  bud  on  the  tree  was  a  bloom,  scarcely  a  leaf 
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worth  the  name  making  Us  appearance  ;  all  the  bloom 
dropped  off  without  setting  a  single  Apple.  The  next 
year  there  was  a  similar  result,  but  very  much  more 
feeble,  and  the  following  year  both  the  trees  were 
quite  dead.  During  this  time  the  bark  below  the 
ring  appeared  to  dry  up,  and  became  very  thin,  while 
that  above  the  ring  became  much  thicker,  which 
appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary,  and  altogether  to 
suggest  many  points  worthy  of  study  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.    C,  A. 

Fruit  of  the  Wild  Rose.— The  French  have  a 
mode  of  preparing  the  fruit  of  the  Dog  Rose  as  a 
confection  for  dessert  and  as  a  table  sauce,  but  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  consequence  of 
the  bristly  hairs  which  line  the  interior  of  the  hep. 
The  hair  and  seeds  have  to  be  removed,  and  then  the 
pulp  has  to  be  steeped  in  warm  water  or  a  little  white 
wine  for  three  days,  until  it  is  quite  softened,  when  it 
requires  bruising  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pestle  and  straining  through  very  fine  muslin  or  a 
close  hair  sieve.  The  sweetish,  acidulous  taste  found 
in  the  pulp  is  said  to  depend  on  citric  and  malic  acids. 
H.  E.  Wal]icy. 

The  Potato  Disease. — I  have  seen  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Smith's  instructive  illustrated  contributions  on 
the  above  subject.  Beach  Cottage  having  a  seaside 
garden  the  care  of  the  Potato  plot  there  has  enabled 
me  to  verify  his  painstaking  researches.  Thanks  to 
the  light  of  his  revelation,  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  is  now  discovered,  but  a  remedy  is  one  of 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  time.  Thinking  often  over 
Mr.  Smith's  investigations,  the  question  has  occurred 
to  me  several  times  to  ask  if  the  importance  of 
their  result  might  not  be  usefully  extended  over  the 
agricultural  world  and  their  good  more  widely  known 
than  they  are  ?  I  gladly  lent  the  papers  containing 
Mr.  Smith's  papers  to  both  farmers  and  labourers  as 
the  best  persons  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  wel- 
come disclosures,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  wretchedly 
unfruitful  returns.  I  might  as  well  have  given  them 
the  Bible  in  the  original  tongue ;  men  don't  like  to  be 
dumbfounded,  and  stubborn  ignorance,  ashamed,  won't 
own  its  defects,  so  that  my  good  intentions  were  baffled 
by  bucolic  stolidity  and  conceit,  that,  entrenched  in  old 
ways  and  self-love,  refused  to  admit  the  innovations  of 
science  they  could  not  understand.  How  slow  is  the 
progress  of  knowledge  !  Believing,  as  I  still  continue 
to  do,  that  the  primal  cause  of  the  complaint  is  the 
coarse  treatment  of  the  root  in  its  mode  of  culture, 
permit  me  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
popularise  Mr.  Smith's  well-tested  observations  and 
results,  totally  dismissing  all  hard  words  or  scientific 
terms,  and  finding  their  equivalent  in  easily  appre- 
ciated English  names,  or  even  local  ones  render 
his  remarks  comprehensible  to  all  ?  Such  a  work, 
I  think,  could  hardlyjfail  to  be  both  individually  and 
nationally  common  good,  and  "do  yeoman's  service," 
particularly  if  it  laid  the  main  stress  on  the  value  of 
insuring  for  the  future  a  more  cleanly  and  wholesome 
mode  of  culture?  Unfortunately,  the  malady  has 
become  hereditary,  and  being  established  for  forty 
years,  its  long  malignant  prevalence  will  be 
hard  to  eradicate  or  cure.  My  opinion  is, 
that  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
the  Potato  is  the  victim  of  gross  treatment, 
by  applying  the  manure  to  it  in  too  direct  a  manner. 
The  Cornish  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  follows  ; — The 
workman  digs  a  trench  with  a  spade,  and  walks  in 
the  cutting  as  he  progresses.  The  result  of  his  labour 
is  a  shallow  gutter,  and,  of  course,  detrimentally 
trodden  down  and  hardened  with  his  feet,  and  in  its 
hollow  the  sets  are  placed  at  intervals,  each  part  per- 
haps fresh  cut,  with  unhealed  wounds  on  the  sets  ; 
the  dabs  of  dung  (or  manure  of  some  sort)  are  placed 
in  the  cutting,  being  smothered  with  corrupting  fes- 
tering filth,  suggestive  of  a  vegetable  plague.  I  know 
no  plant  that  would  stand  such  treatment  and  live, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  the  Potato  has  not  degenerated 
before.  In  making  the  next  parallel,  the  earth 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  second  groove  is  thrown 
over  the  first,  and  that  row  is  complete.  The 
manure  used  is  a  compound  variety  of  all  kinds 
of  refuse  that  the  locality  can  furnish,  putting  aside 
lime  and  guano  as  exceptional  (though  both  are  occa- 
sionally applied).  The  following  dressings  are  most 
prevalent  in  the  county.  Deposits  from  muck-middens, 
a  collection  of  house  contributions  thrown  out  daily, 
cinder-ashes,  cow  and  horse  dung,  pig-dung,  human 
faeces,  urine,  soot,  street  or  road  sweepings,  all  left  to 
fester  in  a  heap  exposed  to  the  sun  !  Near  the  coast 
seaweed  is  available,  'also  sea-sand,  often  black  and 
putrid  (sometimes  shelly)  decayed  fish,  and  the  salt 
sweepings  of  pilchard  cellars ;  all  these  ingredients 
dug  in  the  ground  and  left  to  assimilate  with  it  would 
he  beneficial  if  put  in  three  months  before  the  plants, 
but  applied  to  them  when  sown  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Potato)  the  surprise  is  how  the  hardy  tuber  should  have 
stood  it  so  long.  The  result  of  my  observations — un- 
assisted by  scientific  research— is,  that  an  impression 
has  prevailed  in  my  mind  for  some  years  that  the  evil 
of  the  disease  is  communicated  by  the  Potato's  early 
contamination  with  the  manure,  a  deleterious  applica- 


tion of  refuse,  in  which  the  root  of  no  plant  can  be 
placed  and  survive — that  is  noxious  to  all  vegetation, 
in  the  first  festering  fermentation  of  its  decay,  and  in 
which  ultimately,  when  its  virulence  has  passed  away, 
is  shown  its  affinity  for  mildew  and  fungus,  the  first 
outgrowth  of  all  mouldering  corruption  through  the 
world.    W.  Bmane,  Beach  Cottage,  Fowcy,  Conramll. 

Lapageria  slba. — I  have  forwarded  for  your  in- 
spection a  bunch  of  Lapageria  alba  flowerF.  I  have 
occasionally  observed  clusters  of  four  or  five  flowers 
together,  but  never  one  so  large  as  the  one  I  have 
sent  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  such  have 
before  come  under  your  notice.  Its  production  I 
attribute  to  the  vigorous  health  of  the  plant.  I 
planted  it  nine  years'  since,  together  with  one  of 
the  best  variety  of  rosea,  in  a  span-roofed  house  20  feet 
long,  which  have  nearly  ,covered  the  north  side  of  the 
roof,  and  is  now  bespangled  with  these  gaudy  and 
strongly  contrasted  coloured  flowers,  the  number  of 
which  can  only  be  calculated  by  the  hundreds  and 
more  probably  thousands.  It  is  a  very  general  idea 
that  alba  is  much  more  spare  in  its  growth  than  rosea, 
which  I  do  not  find  is  the  case  when  properly  treated 
and  careful  v/atching  of  the  growths  when  emerging 
from  the  roots.  We  have  some  which  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  bed  during  last  spring,  which  at  first 
appeared  exactly  like  real  good  stocks  or  heads  of 
Asparagus,  which  are  now  28  feet  in  length,  and  pro- 
bably will  in  November  have  some  dozens  of  flowers 
on  them.  R.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  Darlinston.  [A 
truly  superb  specimen.  Eds.] 

An  Interesting  Conservatory  Plant :  Kni- 
phofia  Macowani  (Tritoma  Macowani),  —  I 
have  a  large  stock  of  these  blooming  in  4S  and  60 
sized  pots,  the  plants  ranging  in  height  from  i  to  2 
feet,  and  with  graceful  slender  foliage.  Looking  at 
the  batch  this  morning  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
those  who  are  fond  of  characteristic  plants  in  their 
greenhouse  would  find  this  an  acceptable  addition  at 
the  present  season.  I  have  not  yet  planted  any  out- 
of-doors,  but  purpose  doing  so  next  season.  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  considers  it  hardier  than  Tritoma 
glaucescens,  which  has  remained  for  many  years  in 
my  grounds  without  protection.  It  is  a  free. flowering 
plant,  and,  from  what  I  have  said,  you  may  judge  of 
its  grand  effect  as  a  border  plant.  I  send  you  here- 
with specimens  of  the  flowers,  that  you  may  judge. 
The  beautiful  rich  soft  orange  spikes,  with  from 
twenty  to  fifty  from  an  established  stool,  would  be  an 
object  not  to  be  despised  in  a  mixed  flower  border,  or 
associated  with  dwarf  flowering  shrubs  in  American 
borders  or  beds.  P.  Barr, 

Mildevsr  on  Grapes. — A  correspondent  mentions, 
in  the  number  for  September  i,  having  heard  of  a  case 
where  "  scraping  off  the  bark  "  of  mildewed  Vines — 
that  is,  in  the  following  season — was  a  "  perfect  cure." 
I  have  this  season  succeeded  very  fairly  in  saving  a 
badly  mildewed  crop  of  Grapes  in  one  house  by  wiping 
the  berries  about  once  a  week  for  six  weeks.  The 
Grapes  are  quite  saleable,  and  will  be  sold  for  the 
London  market  thus  wiped.  The  bloom  is  gone,  and 
they  are  not  so  large  as  usual,  still  they  are  ripening 
well,  and  are  as  fairly  coloured  this  unfavourable 
season  as  many  others  not  mildewed.  I  showed  them 
to  a  good  judge  this  week,  to  his  immense  surprise  ; 
and  one  importer  on  a  large  scale  smiled  at  the  notion 
of  much  bloom  remaining  on  any  Grapes  by  the  time 
they  reached  their  destination.  If  mildew  remains 
even  for  a  very  short  period  unnoticed  on  Vines  it  will 
stain  the  shoots,  but  in  the  older  wood  this  would 
hardly  be  perceptible.  Why  not  try  wiping  the  berries 
the  moment  you  notice  any  mildew  with  soft  muslin  ? 
If  neglected,  then  wipe  the  leaves  also  and  the  wood. 
By  painting  the  canes  and  shoots  in  the  winter,  and 
watching  lor  any  renewed  symptoms  next  season, 
there  is  no  reason  why  mildew  should  not  be  stamped 
out.  Sudden  draughts  should  also  be  avoided.  These 
dry  roots,  with  a  cold,  damp  inner  temperature,  favour 
the  introduction  of  this  pest.  Still  there  are  mysterious 
causes  besides  these  as  yet  unknown.    T.  C.  Brihaut. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  a  plant  that  is  largely  grown 
for  the  London  market,  and  though  there  are  many 
fine  things  that  flower  during  the  dull  months  of  the 
year,  I  find  the  commoner  things  when  well  done  are 
as  greatly  admired  as  the  tenderest  exotic,  and  a  well 
done  Deutzia  in  any  sized  pot  is  a  very  interesting 
object.  In  many  places  they  are  huddled  together  in 
any  out-of-the-way  corner,  on  the  half-starved  system, 
but  when  liberally  treated,  as  they  are  by  the  grower 
for  market,  they  soon  make  lovely  objects  in  their 
wonderful  4-inch  pots.  They  are  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  and  layers,  but  provision  must  be  made 
according  to  the  demand.  If  by  cuttings,  put  as 
many  into  a  4  or  6-inch  pot  as  possible,  harden  well 
off  by  May,  shake  all  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  them 
in  well  prepared  nursery  beds ;  if  by  layers,  plant  as 
many  stools  as  will  supply  the  requisite  number  of 
layers,  peg  the  shoots  all  round  the  stock,  next  sprmg 
take  them  up  and  plant  in  nursery  rows,  and  treat  as 


the  cuttings  :  always  replace  those  that  are  taken  off 
by  last  year's  growths  ;  this  system  gives  good  healthy 
plants.  The  next  spring  cut  them  all  back  to  within 
3  or  4  inches  of  the  ground,  and  pinch  them  back  twice 
during  the  summer  ;  the  following  February  or  March 
pot  them  in  4-inch  pots  in  good  loamy  soil,  and 
plunge  in  prepared  beds  of  ashes  or  tan  ;  during  the 
summer  pinch  any  shoots  that  show  signs  of  grossness, 
keep  well  watered,  and  as  the  season  advances  give 
occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure.  About  the 
end  of  October  the  preparation  for  forcing  begins,  by 
getting  as  many  as  possible  under  cover  from 
the  drenching  rains  and  frosts,  introducing  them  in 
batches  into  a  nice  heat  of  from  45°  to  55°,  shutting 
up  early  with  plenty  of  moisture  till  they  begin  to 
show  flower,  then  move  into  a  dryer  and  cooler  house 
to  harden  off  for  market.  When  grov/a  for  private 
establishments  they  can  be  grown  on  the  same 
principle  into  any  sizes,  by  cutting  well  back  as  soon 
as  done  flowering  ;  give  them  a  little  heat  to  get  a  good 
break,  harden  well  off,  and  plant  out  on  prepared 
beds.  By  always  keeping  up  a  succession  of  young 
plants  by  cuttings  or  layers,  it  is  not  requisite  to 
divide  the  old  plants,  which  seldom  give  satisfaction. 
It  is  wonderful  how  long  they  can  be  kept  in  smallish 
pots,  by  plunging  and  liberal  treatment.  Lilacs, 
Primroses,  Gueldres  Roses,  Callas,  Cytisus  racemosus, 
Habrothamnus  elegans,  &c.,  do  well  on  the  same 
treatment.  The  three  latter  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  plunging  material  about  the  end  of  September. 
The  plunging  system  saves  a  great  amount  of  labour 
in  watering.  R.  W, 

The  Roseless  Autumn. — I  believe  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  is  right,  and  I  speak  from 
what  I  see  as  well  as  from  what  I  hear.  Letters  from 
large  and  experienced  growers  are  reaching  me  from 
all  parts  of  England  reiterating  his  remarks.  The 
growth  after  the  summer  blooming  has  been  generally 
fitful  and  uneven,  and  there  are  more  wood-shoots 
than  usual,  and  consequently  less  flowers.  William 
Paul,  Raid's  Nurseries,  Waltliam  Cross.  [In  our  own 
experience  summer  roses  were  destroyed  by  spring 
frosts,  autumn  roses  have  been  most  abundant.  Soil, ' 
Middlesex  clay.  Eds.] 

The  Colorado  Beetle.— Ever  since  I  saw  the  cut 
of  the  Potato-bug  in  the  Gardejiers^  Chronicle  of 
July  28,  I  have  been  wishing  to  say  that  it  is  in  every 
way  quite  natural  except  that  the  artist  was  too 
sparing  with  the  bugs,  as  we  consider  five  or  six  per- 
fect insects,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  larvaa  (of  dif- 
ferent sizes)  to  the  square  inch,  to  be  a  fair  average 
crop.  But  you  will  doubtless  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  in  this  line  after  his  bugship  has 
established  himself  upon  your  shores.  I  suppose  you 
await  his  arrival  with  considerable  anxiety,  but  doubt- 
less England  will  rise  to  a  man  to  expel  the  invader, 
in  which  case  (if  every  man  does  his  duty)  the  victory 
will  be  an  easy  one.  I  see  that  Paris-green  is  recom- 
mended for  their  destruction.  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing having  been  discovered  up  to  this  date  that  is 
as  efficient ;  I  lb.  of  Paris-green  to  25  lb.  of  rye  or 
wheat  flour,  thoroughly  intermixed  and  thinly 
sprinkled  over  the  plants,  is  the  usual  method  of  appli- 
cation, and  is  much  more  economical  both  in  time  and 
material  than  mixing  the  Paris-green  with  water.  Quite 
a  large  experience  has  taught  me  this.  But  this  season 
I  have  adopted  a  still  more  economical  method,  as 
follows  : — I  have  this  season  mixed  Paris-green  with 
common  fine-ground  plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  lb.  of  Paris-green  to  250  lb.  of  plaster.  This  is 
applied  to  the  plants  by  means  of  a  fine  flour.sieve, 
with  a  stick  fastened  across  the  top  for  a  handle. 
This  answers  every  purpose.  It  is  fatal  to  the  vermin, 
and  every  way  satisfactory,  and  the  advantages  of 
plaster  over  flour  are  several : — i,  cheapness  ;  2,  being 
much  heavier  than  flour  it  fixes  the  Paris-green, 
allowing  none  to  escape  on  to  the  adjoining  crops,  and 
general  safety  in  application  j  3,  two  or  three  such 
applications  of  plaster  during  the  season  becomes  a 
valuable  fertiliser  to  the  land.  I  have  applied  it 
twice  to  our  crops  of  Potatos,  and  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  thorough  clearance  of  the  bugs  and  larva 
at  each  application.  H.  E.  Chilly,  Bellevue  Nursery, 
Patcrsoii,  New  fersey,  U.S.A. 

Hardiness  of  White-Flov?ered  Plants.  —  I 
came  lately  upon  a  rather  noticeable  instance  of  the 
supposed  superior  hardiness  of  plants  with  white 
flowers  over  the  same  varieties  with  coloured  flowers. 
I  cannot  say  how  far  it  is  always  the  case.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  observed  it  before, 
though  most  flowers  sometimes  occur  white.  The 
charming  Solanum  Dulcamara  is  I  think  rather 
capricious  as  to  soil,  and  here  in  Scotland  it  is 
not  very  common,  though  it  grows  luxuriantly  in 
many  places,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  except  near 
the  sea,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  it.  But  lately 
passing  for  a  good  many  miles  through  a  corn 
country,  where  I  rather  missed  it  in  the  hedges,  and 
certainly  had  not  seen  a  single  specimen,  I  was  struck, 
on  reaching  the  top  of  a  ridge,  exposed  to  the  winds 
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as  much  as  it  couUl  possibly  be,  and  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  sea  some  S  miles  off,  to  see  the  more  shel- 
tered bank  of  the  road  half-covered  with  the  white- 
flowered  variety  of  Solanum  Dulcamara.  I  saw  no 
signs  of  the   common  kind   in  the  neighbourhood. 

Striped  Petunias  Seeding. — \  observe  a  query 
^t  p.  343  from  a  correspondent  respecting  the  seeding 
of  striped  Petunias,  My  experience  for  several  years 
has  been  that  these  Petunias  are  free  seeders,  especially 
towards  the  autumn  alter  the  plants  have  somewhat 
exhausted  the  soil  and  are  making  less  growth.  Daring 
September,  especially  if  the  weather  be  fine,  they 
seed  very  freely.  The  striped  forms  having  fimbriated 
edges,  on  the  other  hand,  seed  but  sparsely,  they  make 
a  very  robust  woody  growth  that  is  almost  too 
luxuriant  for  the  open  ground  except  in  poor  soil. 
Striped  Petunias,  if  a  good  strain,corae  very  true  from 
seed,  and  will  make  a  most  charming  mass  of  mixed 
colours  in  a  flower  bed.  A.  D. 

Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Potato.  —  Tliis 
Potato  with  me  this  season  has  withstood  the  disease 
better  than  any  other  variety  grown  here.  A  peck 
was  purchased  and  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
field  culture,  making  as  many  sets  as  possible.  The 
crop  was  lifted  to-day,  and  the  produce  from  the 
I  peck  is  about  S  bushels  of  large,  handsome  Potatos, 
and  not  a  single  diseased  one  was  found  amongst 
them.  When  cooked  it  is  of  first-class  quality.  In 
the  same  field,  right  and  left  of  Magnum  Bonum,  are 
ten  other  sorts  planted,  and  I  should  say,  as  near  as 
possible,  half  the  crop  are  diseased.  In  all  I  grow  a 
little  over  3  acres,  and  the  other  sorts  less  diseased 
are  Early  Don,  an  excellent  Potato ;  and  the  well- 
known  Dalmahoy.  Surely  if  any  Potato  will  resist 
disease  as  Magnum  Bonum  has  done,  combined  with 
productiveness  and  good  quality,  it  is  entitled  to  special 
notice  and  extended  cultivation  by  all.  Thomas 
Carlton^  Ashtcad  Park  Gardens^  Epsom, 

The  Potato  Crop  of  1877.  —  Having  had  con- 
tinued rain  since  July  14  in  North  Wales,  it  seems  to 
touch  upon  the  old  proverb  of  forty  days*  rain.  We 
have  had  considerably  more  than  that,  but  have  dur- 
ing  the  last  few  days  had  splendid  harvest  weather. 
The  Potato  crops  at  this  place  are  most  extraordinary, 
many  of  Myatt's  Prolific,  Mona's  Pride,  and  others, 
weighing  a  pound  each  ;  but  in  all  my  experience  of 
many  years  I  never  saw  the  disease  so  destructive  as 
this  year.  It  will  be  a  very  great  loss  to  many  of  the 
large  growers  for  market  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Llandudno  ;  we  see  whole  fields  completely  dried  up 
in  the  foliage.  The  last  week  or  ten  days,  it  matters 
not  whether  on  the  mountain  or  in  the  vale,  all  appear 
the  same.  T.  Capers. 

Orchard-house  Experience. — I  have  just  read 
Mr.  Brdhaut's  very  interesting  article  on  Orchard- 
houses,  p.  334,  I  also  am  among  the  **  early  orchard- 
house  workers."  My  trees  came  from  Mr.  Rivers  in 
1856,  Mr.  Brdhaut's  houses  appear  to  be  not  more 
than  15  feet  wide,  but  he  says,  **  as  to  ordinary  span- 
roofed  houses,  I  consider  those  of  Mr.  Rivers  as  of 
the  best  dimensions — say,  lOo  feet  by  30."  He  also 
states,  "  Cherries  and  Apricots  are  impossible,  save 
in  immense  houses— they  need  too  much  air,"  While 
entirely  agreeing  with  most  of  Mr.  Brehaut's  paper, 
I  must  demur  to  the  last  two  propositions.  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  in  practice,  as  it  is  in  theory,  that  with 
most  fruit  the  nearer  the  glass,  and  the  freer  circula- 
tion of  air,  the  higher  the  flavour  and  the  better 
health  of  the  trees,  and  better  setting  of  the  fruit. 
The  objection  to  narrow  low  houses  is  their  little 
power  of  keeping  out  severe  frost.  I  believe  the  best 
practice  to  be  to  have  two  houses,  one  for  storing  the 
more  delicate  fruit  trees,  such  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarine?,  the  other  for  placing  them  to  ripen  their 
fruit.  Our  plan  is  this — we  grow  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Diospyros  Kaku 
Almost  all  the  trees  are  in  pots,  the  first  named  five, 
except  for  a  turn-out  in  autumn  after  the  fruit  is 
pulled,  live  in  the  houses,  the  others  are  only  kept  in 
till  safe  from  frost,  or,  in  the  case  of  Plum?,  put  in  in 
wet  weather,  to  prevent  cracking.  Our  largest  house 
is  60  feet  by  20  in  the  clear,  and  10  feet  6  inches  high 
to  the  ridge-board,  with  raised  middle  bed  as  origin- 
ally recooamended.  In  this  all  the  better-class  fruit 
trees  live,  rather  closely  packed,  through  the  cold 
.  weather.  In  the  second  house,  60  feet  by  15,  6  feet 
6  inches  high  to  ridge-board,  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples  are  huddled  together  till  danger  from  frost  is 
over,  they  are  then  turned  out  to  make  room  for 
their  betters.  I  bcUeve  in  this  low,  narrow  glass  shed  ; 
where  all  the  trees  are  close  to  the  glass,  and 
where  the  air  circulates  freely  through  their  leaves 
better  results  are  obtained  than  in  any  wide,  high 
houses,  especially  with  Apricots.  Our  Cherry  trees 
live  in  the  larger  house.  They  always  bear  well,  and 
from  their  earliness  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of 
the  orchard-house  productions.  I  used  to  wonder 
that  orchard-houses  were  not  very  much  more  general. 


I  believe  the  reason  why  they  seldom  succeed  in  great 
gardens  to  be  this.  They  require  hard,  constant  work 
and  attention,  and  there  is  much  less  honour  and 
glory  attached  to  them  than  there  is  to  the  growing 
of  Pines,  forced  Grapes,  Orchid?,  and  stove  plants, 
so  a  skilled,  highly-trained  gardener  is  apt  to  look 
down  upon  them.  I  believe  the  way  to  make  them 
succeed  is  to  put  an  under-min  in  charge,  and  lead 
him  to  take  a  pride  in  making  a  success.  Oar  old 
trees,  more  than  twenty  years  in  pots,  many  of  them 
subjected  in  old  days  to  experiments,  chemical  and 
mechanical,  and  of  shapes  of  which  the  less  is  said  the 
better,  give  regular  crops.  I  only  remember  one 
failure,  that  was  with  a  cold,  sunless  spring,  when  the 
blossoms  did  not  set  (a  neighbour  who  had  the  dan- 
gerous luxury  of  a  hot-water  pipe  turned  on  heat  and 
got  a  crop).  Some  of  the  Pear  trees  have  the  base 
of  their  trunks  more  than  a  third  the  diameter  of  the 
pot.  They  have  arrived  at  the  full  weight  for  a  man 
and  boy  to  carry,  and  so  can  have  no  further  shifts. 
So  far  they  are  in  perfect  health.  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  orchard-houses  called  toys,  but  as  long  as 
in  a  cottage  garden,  where  our  orchard-houses  are,  we 
get  more  and  better  fruit  than  is  produced  in  most 
large  gardens,  I  shall  continue  to  think  them  very 
satisfactory  toys  to  play  with,   George  F*  Wilson. 

Rainfall  in  North  Derby. — I  have  thought  that 
a  copy  of  the  register  of  rainfall  here  (N.E.  Derby- 
shire, bordering  on  North  Notts),  from  September  i, 
1S76,  to  the  end  of  August,  1S77,  may  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers,  which  though  not  a  chronological 
year  includes  365  days,  out  of  which  on  230  days 
.01  inch  or  more  rain  fell.  I  will  quote  each  month 
separately,  the  number  of  days  on  which  .01  or  more 
rain  fell  v/ith  the  date  and  amount  of  greatest  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  total  for  each  month.  The 
monthly  average  is  3.576  inches,  or  a  little  over 
3i  inches  : — 


September  . 
October 
November 
December  . 


1876. 


Days. 


January- 
February 

Llarch 
April 
May  . . 

June 
July.. 

August 


1877. 


Date. 

Depth. 

30 
S 

0.84 
0.76 

13 

6 

0.92 
077 

3 

24 
9 

1.31 
0.76 
0,65 
0-64 

10 

1 

O.S4 
0.80 

1  + 

0.87 

25 

1.23 

4- 59 

2.12 

3.82 
7.C9 

3-93 
2.42 
2.60 
2.6g 
3.24 

2.01 
2  93 
5-41 


In  this  exceptional  season  from  seed-time  to  harvest  the 
husbandman  has  had  much  need  of  patience  for  the 
fine  weather,  rather  than  **for  the  early  and  latter 
rain."  The  average  summer  heat,  too,  has  been 
very  low,  which,  following  a  very  cold  spring,  has 
made  harvest  unusually  late.  In  respect  to  fruit  we 
have  shared  the  common  lot ;  we  had  a  good  crop  of 
Gooseberries  and  Curraats  on  bushes  sheltered  by 
orchard  trees— though  light,  the  latter  are  nearly  bare 
of  fruit,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  in  Apples, 
Dachess  of  Oldenburg,  Nonsuch,  and  Wellington. 
We  have  a  few  Pears  on  walls  of  Passe  Colmar  and 
Jargonelle  ;  the  latter  bloomed  and  had  set  its  fruit 
before  the  very  cold  frosty  winds  came  that  cut  off  a 
splendid  show  of  bloom  on  most  other  sorts,  which  con- 
firms what  has  been  often  noticed  before,  that  the  young 
fruit  can  withstand  more  cold  than  the  blossom,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  wet.  The  Jargonelle  being  an 
early  bloomer  frequently  gets  cut  off  when  later  bloom- 
ing sorts  have  a  good  crop.  By  way  of  supplement 
to  the  above  account  of  rainfall,  I  may  add  that  we 
have  had  up  to  the  14th  inst.  3.31  inch  of  rain  this 
month,  of  which  1.55  fell  on  the  2d.  Harvest  opera- 
tions are  consequently  very  much  impeded.  The 
disease  in  Potatos  is  developing  itself  very  rapidly — 
some  crops  are  nearly  all  bad.  R,  Kolfc'^  Cr., 
Sliiffyii'iUOjd  Hall,  mar  MansficU, 
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Arboretum  Segrezianum.  Paris  :  Baillicre. 
Under  this  title  M.  Alph.  Lavallee  has  published  a 
classified  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  grown  on  his 
estate  at  Segrez,  near  Paris.  The  collection  dates 
from  1S57,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fine  old  trees 
already  in  the  park.  The  preface  tells  us  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  grouping  the  trees  and  shrubs 
so  as  to  place  them  in  the  situations  best  adapted  for 
them.  M.  Lavallea's  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by 
obtaining  a  nearly  complete  collection  of  all  the  species 
of  trees  and  shrubs  hardy  in  the  centre  of  France. 
The  total  number  of  reputed  species  and  varieties  is 
estimated  at  4267,  not  including  mere  garden  varieties, 
of    which  about  a  thousand  are  grown.     Of  these 


eighty-four  are  Monocotyledons,  4081  Dicotyledons, 
and  about  160  have  not  been  determined. 

The  nomer.clature  presented  an  enormous  difliculty, 
and  M.  Lavallee  tells  us  that  in  preparing  specimens 
for  the  herbarium  and  for  future  identification,  he 
found  it  the  best  plan  to  forget  or  to  ignore  the  name 
under  which  he  received  the  plant  in  question,  keep- 
ing a  record,  however,  of  this  name,  the  source  v.  "lence 
obtained,  the  date  of  receipt,  the  place  where  planted, 
and  other  necessary  details.  In  addition  to  catalogues 
and  plans,  each  tree  bears  a  provisional  label,  containing 
similar  information,  destined  to  be  superseded  by 
a  permanent  label  when  the  correct  name  has  been 
decisively  made  out.  The  difficulties  i\I.  La.allee 
has  had  to  contend  with  in  maintaining  these  collec- 
tions in  proper  order  are  greater  than  those  encoun- 
tered in  forming  the  collections.  Without  rigorous 
accuracy,  continual  revision,  infinite  precautions  that 
each  species  should  be  represented  by  numerous 
examples,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
preserved  order  amid  so  large  a  number  of  plants.  In 
the  formation  of  his  arboretum,  M.  Lavallee  has  had 
the  assistance  of  M,  Herincq  and  of  M.  Decaisne, 
so  that  the  correctness  of  the  nomenclature  may  be 
relied  on.  An  herbarium,  a  collection  of  books  and 
plates  relating  to  trees,  a  museum  for  specimens  of 
woods  and  fruits,  have  all  been  established  at  Segrez, 
and  have  resulted  in  the  present  catalogue,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  imperfect,  but  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  in  promoting  the  correct  nomenclature  of  trees, 
and  in  unravelling  their  intricate  synonymy.  Gar- 
dens and  nurseries,  says  M.  Lavallee,  abound  in 
imperfectly  known  species.  Many  reputed  common 
do  not  exist  in  cultivation  ;  others,  supposed  to  be  rare, 
exist  in  profusion.  Of  these  errors  and  misapprehen- 
sions M.  Lavallee  cites  several  instances  which  are 
familiar  enough  to  all  who  make  collections  of  living 
plants. 

M.  Lavallee  brings  a  rather  serious  charge  against 
qudques  kortkulteurs  of  purposely  changing  the  name 
of  old  and  long-cultivated  species,  and  applying  to 
them  some  new  name.  We  do  not^believe  that  such  a 
practice  is  wilfully  followed  in  this  country,  unless  in 
quite  exceptional  cases.  Another  cause  of  complaint 
brought  by  the  author  against  nurserymen  is  that  if 
they  are  applied  to  for  a  particular  species  not  in  their 
collection,  they  do  not  scruple  to  send  something  else, 
possessing  none  of  the  attributes  of  the  required  species 
but  ;the  name ;  thus  in  a  plantation  of  twenty-six 
noyers  (Walnuts)  only  two  were  correctly  named, 

M,  Lavallee  gives  some  interesting  details  relating 
to  former  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  France. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Rene  du 
Bellay,  Bishop  of  Mans,  established  at  Towvoye,  and 
which  formed  the  object  of  the  praise  of  the  botanist 
Gesner.  This  collection  owed  much  to  Pierre  Belon, 
a  physician  and  traveller  of  the  period  (155S).  Of 
these  collections  not  a  trace  now  exists,  and  even  the 
records  of  the  bishopric  were  destroyed  in  the  first 
French  Revolution.  From  the  mention  of  this  the 
first  arboretum  in  France  the  author  passes  on  to  the 
history  of  the  Jardindes  Plantes  (which  has  been  given 
in  our  columns)  and  to  that  of  several  other  establish- 
ments, devoting,  as  is  most  due,  some  little  space  to  the 
labours  of  Duhamel.  The  arboretum  formed  by  this 
noted  arboriculturist  was  situated  at  Vrigny  and  de 
Monceau,  His  brother  at  Denainvilliers  seconded  his 
efforts,  so  that  in  1755  appeared  the  first  instalments 
of  the  TraiUdes  Arbres  d  ArbusUs  qui  sc  adtnrnS 
en  Fraiicc—B.  work  not  completed  till  fifty  years  later 
by  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  but  a  veritable  monu- 
ment of  French  learning  and  industry.  Passing  over 
other  names  and  establishments  of  minor  interest  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  we  come  to  the  names 
of  Michaux,  whose  work  on  North  American  trees  is 
still  of  very  great  value.  The  Michaux,  father  and 
son,  introduced  a  large  number  of  American  trees  to 
France,  In  iSio  De  Vilmorin  established  at  Des 
Barres  an  arboretum  comprising  some  260  species 
suitable  for  forestry  purposes.  This  collection  is  now 
the  property  of  the  State.  About  the  same  time  the 
great  tree  nurseries  of  Audibert  at  Tarascon,  Bau- 
raann  of  Bollwyller,  Andre  Leroy  at  Angers,  and 
Simon  at  Metz,  were  established.  Incidentally  the 
author  laments  the  too  frequent  dispersal  of  private 
collections  at  the  death  of  the  founder,  and  to  more 
than  one  the  epithet  saaa^'c^  during  some  political 
disturbance  or  other  has  unfortunately  to  be  apiilied. 

M.  Lavallee's  sketch  of  the  history  of  arboriculture 
apphes  almost  exclusively  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  or  at  such  a  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis as  to  enjoy  a  similar  climate.     From  what  we 
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have  said  it  will  be  seen  how  much  of  interest  attaches 
to  the  details  given  by  M.  Lavallee,  an  interest  so 
great  that  we  could  wish  M.  Lavallee  would  expand 
the  brief  sketch  here  j^iven,  and  publish  a  general 
history  of  French  arboriculture,  using  the  word  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  this  country.  Of 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  such  a  list  as  M.  Lavallee  has 
given  us  there  can  be  no  two  opinions — each  species 
mentioned,  with  the  authority  for  the  name,  the  native 
country,  and  the  synonyms.  Use,  not  mere  casual 
inspection,  must  determine  the  relative  value  of  this 
catalogue,  but  it  is]  quite  certain  that  all  tree  lovers 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  compiler  for  this  valu- 
able list.  Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  Vitis 
Weitchii  {sic)  was  published  in  these  columns  soon 
after  its  first  introduction.  It  is  the  Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  and  the 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii  of  the  nurseries.  Cissus  Roylei, 
often  confounded  with  it,  is  sufficiently  distinct 
in  character,  and  comes  from  a  diflerent  country. 
Under  Acer  we  find  no  mention  of  A.  Schweidleri, 
under  Pyrus  or  Eriobotrya  no  mention  of  P.  Maulei, 
under  Vitis  no  mention  of  orientalis,  under  Quercus 
no  mention  of  Q.  pannonica,  under  Thamnocalamus 
Falconeri  no  hint  is  given  that  this  is  the  plant  gene- 
rally, but  incorrectly,  known  as  Arundinaria  falcata. 
Q.  nobilis  should  be  referred  to  Q.  nigra.  The  refer- 
ences to  figures  and  descriptions  are  also  not  so  numer- 
ous as  they  might  be,  A  more  complete  search  through 
the  horticultural  and  botanical  publications  would 
have  enabled  the  author  to  add  many  more  citations 
and  references  to  figures,  and  which  would  have  con- 
siderably augmented  the  value  of  his  catalogue. 

Taking  it,  however,  as  a  whole,  we  can  but  express 
the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  trust 
soon  to  see  a  reissue  in  a  more  complete  form. 


Sioch  and  Share  Investments,  By  Albert  Shar  wood. 
Bazaar  Office. — A  little  pamphlet  containing  just  the 
information  that  is  required  by  small  investors,  and 
which,  if  perused,  may  save  much  disappointment, 
not  to  say  misery. 

Publications  Received. — Scotch  Live  Stock, 
by  James  Bruce  (Edmonston). — Victorian  Year-Book^ 
for  1875, — The  Clematis  as  a  Garden  Flower,  new' 
edition,  by  Thomas  Moore  and  George  Jackman. — 
Journal  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, — 
The  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities  for  1877, 
by  Herbert  Fry. — TheTannahiU  Bouquet,  by  William 
Elder, — Le  Journal  des  Roses. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Brentwood  Horticultural:  Septemher  6. — This 
society  held  their  autumn  exhibition  in  the  grounds  of 
Hampton  House,  by  kind  permission  of  the  liberal 
proprietor,  W.A.  Ogg,  Esq.,  who  also  lent  his  grounds 
for  the  spring  show.  The  competition  was  generally 
abundant  and  the  productions  good.  Especially 
pleased  were  we  to  see  the  numerous  vegetables  staged 
—  and  that  more  particularly  in  the  cottagers'  classes. 
Prizes  which  were  offered  for  "miscellaneous  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  foliage  plants,  and  Ferns, 
arranged  for  effect,"  were  won  by  collections  of  plants 
far  beyond  the  average  in  such  classes.  Here  instead 
of  massing  for  effect  somewhat  small  plants  in  groups, 
as  is  generally  done,  the  competition  was  carried  out 
in  each  instances  with  the  best  specimen  plants 
arranged  single  and  in  two  rows,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  given  number  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  are 
asked  for.  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Bones),  won  the  1st  prize,  having  excellent 
specimens  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  Eougainvillea 
glabra,  AUamandas,  Erica  cemula  (an  excellent  speci- 
men), Ferns,  &c.  Major-General  Fytche,  C.S. I., 
Pyrgo  Park,  Havering  (gr.,  Mr.  Lane)  was  a  good 
2d,  with  amongst  others  a  fine  specimen  and  well 
bloomed  of  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Croton 
undulatus,  Adiantum  farleyense.  Palms,  &c.  W. 
A.  Ogg,  Esq.,  Hampton  House,  was  also  a  very 
excellent  3d,  his  plants  being  larger,  though  both  the 
2d  and  3d  prize  plants  were  greatly  wanting  in 
flowers  compared  with  their  more  successful  com- 
peer. Mr.  Rank,  Brick  House,  Rainham,  staged 
some  thoroughly  well  bloomed  doflble  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, The  six  Pelargoniums  for  beauty  of  foliage 
brought  out  some  splendid  collections,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Meadmore, 
Romford,  was  placed  ist — Messrs.  T.  Hill,  Brent- 
wood (W.  North,  gr.),  and  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford, 
being  respectively  2d  and  3d,  Fuchsias  were  well 
shown  by  W.  A.  Ogg,  Esq.  {Mr.  Wise,  gr.).  The 
best  arranged  baskets  of  pot  plants  were  won  by  the 
three  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  Ford,  and 
Meadmore,  in  the  order  here  given. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  numerous  and  good.     For 


twenty-four  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Salmarsh  (ist)  and 
Rawlings  (2d)  deserve  every  praise,  their  stands  being 
very  hignly  finished,  Mr.  Rawlings  had  the  largest 
blooms,  but  the  finish  of  those  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
was  so  good  as  to  warrant  the  award.  Mr.  T- C. 
Quennell,  of  Brentwood,  won  the  3d  prize  well  as  an 
amateur.  For  twelve  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Quennell, 
E.  Mitchell  (W.  Harrington,  gr.),  stood  respectively 
1st  and  2d.  Mr.  Atkins,  Warley,  was  1st  with  Roses, 
good  for  the  season.  For  twelve  Asters,  quilled  and 
not  quilled,  respectively,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  received 
1st  prizes.  Their  stands  were  splendidly  grown  and 
staged.  Messrs.  Harrington  and  Atkinson  had  the 
best  amongst  amateurs.  The  best  basket  of  cut 
flowers  came  from  Mr.  Quennell,  showing  real 
taste  in  arrangement.  The  winners  of  the  Maiden 
prizes  for  vase  of  cut  flowers  were,  the  Misses 
Wise  1st,  and  Soder  2d.  For  the  prizes  offered 
for  table  decorations  (open)  Mrs.  Burley  showed 
a  splendid  arrangement.  Using  more  flowers  than  is 
customary,  her  display,  though  light  and  elegant,  was 
one^of  the  gayest  we  have  yet  seen,  yet  being  within 
the  legitimate  margin  of  taste  without  overcrowding. 
Mrs.  Bailey,  Brentwood,  was  an  admirable  2d ; 
indeed,  for  an  amateur,  we  have  rarely  seen  better 
taste  displayed,  the  only  fault,  if  any,  being  that  the 
flowers  used  were  somewhat  too  dull.  This  the  best 
taste  possible  failed  to  neutralise.  Miss  Haws  won 
the  1st  prize  for  bouquets. 

Fruits  were  tolerably  numerous  in  all  but  Melons 
and  Pines.  For  best  collection  of  six  kinds.  Pines 
excluded,  D.  Melntosh,  Esq.,  was  ist,  Major-General 
Fytche  being  2d ;  the  Grapes  in  Mr.  Bone's  collec- 
tion being  large  in  bunch.  Major-General  Fytche 
also  carried  premier  awards  for  black  Grapes  and 
Muscats.  Fine  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clark, 
Figs  and  Plums  by  Mr.  Constable,  a  grand  dish  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson, 
Chelmsford,  &c. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  sorts  of  vegetables  Mr.  J. 
Rank  was  1st,  and  for  six  sorts  Mr.  Soder — the  Onion?, 
for  weight,  of  the  latter  exhibitor  being  very  fine, 

Mr.  Burley,  nurseryman,  Brentwood,  received  an 
extra  prize  for  a  large  collection  of  plants,  including 
large  baskets  of  the  chaste  new  Pelargoniums  Miss 
C.  Quennell,  white  variegated  foliage,  and  light  blooms 
with  salmon  eye ;  Boadicea,  similar  in  habit,  &c.  ; 
Mrs.  Hanbury,  and  the  popular  Snowdrift.    W.  E, 


Wellingborough  Horticultural :  Sept.  7.  — 
This,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  shoemaking 
industry,  dressed  itself  out  with  becoming  taste  on  the 
occasion  of  the  above  exhibition ;  archways  were  thrown 
across  the  street,  and  many  of  the  houses  p\it  on  quite 
a  festive  appearance.  It  was  held  in  a  field  in  the 
town,  and  a  thoroughly  good  show  rewarded  the 
labours  of  the  promoters. 

In  the  classes  open  to  all  England,  stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  nicely  represented,  the  lateness  of 
the  year  considered.  The  best  group  of  twelve,  for 
which  a  handsome  ist  prize  of  ;£lo  was  ofiered,  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Parker,  nurseryman,  Rugby,  who  had 
Statice  imbricata,  Vinca  alba,  V.  rosea,  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  Hen- 
derson), A.  Schotti,  Cycas  revoluta,  AUamanda  nobilis, 
&c.  J  2d,  Mr,  J.  House,  nurseryman,  Peterborough, 
who  was  strong  in  fine-foliage  plants,  but  generally 
weak  in  those  in  bloom,  the  best  specimens  being 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  P.  Colensoi  variegatum, 
Croton  interruptus,  C.  pictus,  AUamanda  Hender- 
soni,  and  Latania  borbonica.  In  the  class  for  six 
foliage  plants  Mr.  House  was  ist  and  Mr.  P.  Daventry 
2d.  With  six  Palms — very  fair  examples  of  good 
kinds — Mr.  Parker  was  ist  and  Mr.  House  2d.  With 
six  new  plants  Mr.  J,  Parker  was  placed  1st,  with 
Cupania  filicifolia,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Phyllanthus 
nivosus,  very  nicely  variegated  j  Croton  majesticus, 
C.  Youngi,  and  C.  Weismanm.  2d,  Mr.  J.  Jackson, 
Blakedown  Nursery,  Kidderminster,  who  had  Croton 
Weismanni,  C.  Disraeli,  C.  Voungi,  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  Livingstonia  Jenkinsi,  and  Aralia  elegantis- 
sima.  Exotic  Ferns,  as  well  as  hardy  kinds,  were 
moderately  shown. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes,  Mr.  W.  Corp,  nursery- 
man, Oxford,  set  up  a  stand  of  forty-eight  Roses  of 
excellent  quality  from  the  seedling  Brier,  and  it  would 
appear  that  if  autumnal  Roses  are  to  be  had  this  stock 
must  be  mainly  relied  on  for  the  purpose.  The  best 
flowers  were  Madame  Hunnebelle,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  La  France,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Pierre  Notting,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Marie 
Finger,  Madame  Laurent,  Marie  Rady,  Paul  Ndron, 
Avocat  Duvivier,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Horace  Vernet, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Marie 
Van  Houtte ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Bond,  with  some  very  fine 
flowers.  Mr.  Cross  was  1st  in  two  other  classes,  and 
in  that  for  twelve  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses  he 
set  up  very  charming  examples  of  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Madame  Bernard,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Devoniensis,  and  Louise  de  Sarvie  among  others.  The 
best  thirty-six  Dahlias  came  from  Mr,  P.  Painter, 
Smallwood,  and  included  fine  blooms  of  Annie  Dele- 
vante  (large  white).  Criterion,  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Saunders,  Royal  Queen,  Perfection,  Yellow  Globe, 


and  Royal  Purple ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  Kidder- 
minster ;  3d,  Mr.  G.  H.  Feukes,  Erdington. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  schedule  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing  classes,  but  as  far 
as  the  exhibits  v/ere  generally  concerned  in  descend- 
ing scales  of  quality  ;  but  a  good  effect  was  secured, 
and  the  four  commodious  tents  were  completely  filled. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  came  from 
Mr.  G.  Day,  Daventry,  and  consisted  of  good  White 
Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Melons,  and  Morello  Cherries ;  2d,  Mr.  W. 
Watts.  Mr.  Day  also  had  the  best  three  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  consisting  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Bowood  Muscat,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  the 
best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  also,  in  Black 
Hamburgh,  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables 
came  from  Mr.  T,  Eads,  gr.  to  J.  Becke,  Esq., 
Northampton,  and  consisted  of  fine  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots,  Beet,  Turnips,  Porter's  Excelsior  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Cucumbers — a  remarkably  good  even  lot ; 
2d,  Mr.  G.  Day,  with  a  very  good  lot  also ;  and  the 
six  collections  staged  in  this  class  were  highly  credit- 
able. In  all  the  classes  vegetables  were  finely  shown. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Eads  for  an 
excellent  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  Potatos,  consisting 
of  Fenn's  Perfection,  Snowflake,  International  Kidney, 
very  fine ;  Bountiful,  Waterloo  Kidney,  King  of 
Potatos,  Model,  Emperor,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and 
Schoolmaster. 

Hardy  fruits  were  well  represented,  the  culinary 
and  dessert  Apples  being  remarkably  good.  A  pretty 
Apple,  named  Lord  Lennox,  was  much  shown  as  a 
dessert  variety. 

Collections  of  wild  flowers  were  in  pretty  bunches 
of  distinct  sorts,  shown  as  they  should  be.  Bouquets 
of  wild  flowers  were  also  very  attractive.  Collections 
of  Grapes  were  similarly  shown  as  the  wild  flowers, 
and  two  sisters,  Ellen  and  Emily  Coles,  had  the  lead- 
ing prizes  in  both  classes.  Designs  in  wild  flowers 
were  in  the  form  of  gardens  to  villa  residences. 


Factory  Hands*  Flower  and  Vegetable  Show 
at  Guide  Bridge. — We  are  again  able  to  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  the  results  of  the  cottage 
horticulture  set  on  foot  some  few  years  ago  by  Mr, 
Hugh  Mason  in  connection  with  his  great  cotton 
mills  at  Guide  Bridge,  7  miles  from  Manchester. 
Closely  adjacent  to  the  mills  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  nice  little  gardens,  separated  by  hedges  and 
paths,  and  let,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  to  such  of 
the  workpeople  as  have  an  aptitude  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  who  through  good 
conduct  or  long  service  are  entitled  to  claim  priority 
in  the  privilege  of  possession.  The  most  cordial 
encouragement  is  also  given  to  the  cultivation  of  pot 
plants  in  the  windows  of  the  workpeople  who  live 
around,  so  that  on  approaching  the  mills  the  spectacle 
of  domestic  leaf  and  flower  is  most  refreshing.  Why 
cannot  every  great  mill-owner  in  the  country  follow  this 
good  example  !  If  it  were  only  for  appearance  sake 
how  much  good  might  be  effected  by  the  placing 
in  every  cottage  parlour  in  the  land  of  some  pretty 
flowering  plant,  or  little  shrub.  A  flower  in  the 
window  sweetens  the  air,  makes  the  room  look 
graceful,  gives  the  light  of  the  sun  as  it  shines  through 
it  a  new  charm,  and  helps  to  develope  love  of  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  order. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mason's  factories  are  called  the  Oxford 
Mills,  and  familiarly,  in  the  neighbourhood,  Oxford, 
The  Oxford  gardeners,  with  others  of  the  work- 
people who  reside  near,  and  who  have  independent 
gardens  of  their  own — the  latter  formed  under  the 
inspiration  of  what  is  done  close  to  the  mill?,  have 
constituted  themselves  into  a  little  horticultural  asso- 
ciation, not  with  a  view  to  any  public  display,  but 
purely  for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion. Under  Mr.  Mason's  influence  every  year,  about 
this  time,  a  show  is  held  of  the  best  of  the  produce, 
both  garden  and  window,  and  very  pretty  and  credit- 
able  the  display  has  always  been.  The  show  is  held 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Oxford  Institute,  which 
building,  we  may  remark,  erected  by  Mr.  Mason  at 
his  own  cost,  is  one  of  the  completest  things  we  know 
of  in  regard  to  its  providing  for  every  kind  of  rational 
human  want.  There  is  a  capital  library,  with 
news-room,  of  course  r  there  are  baths  also, 
and  at  a  little  distance,  in  outdoor  supplement, 
there  is  a  spacious  drying-ground  for  the  women  who 
work  in  the  laundry,  and  a  bowling-green  for  the 
men.  The  whole  place  has  an  air  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  finish,  such  as  it  is  seldom  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment.  The  current  year's 
show  came  off  on  Saturday,  September  i,  and  was 
quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  though  in  some 
respects  declaring  only  too  plainly  the  hurtful 
character  of  the  recent  weather.  Not  to  mention  the 
incessant  rain,  the  Oxford  gardeners  have  this  year 
had  an  uncommon  plague  of  caterpillars.  The  most 
effective  of  the  vegetables  were  the  Cauliflowers,  all 
very  good  and  meritorious.  It  was  natural,  however, 
that  the  greatest  amount  in  prizes  should  go  to  a 
vegetable  of  humbler  description — ^the  immemorial 
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Onion,  which  wa?  excellently  done  both  in  purple 
and  white.  Besides  these,  there  were  Potatos, 
Greens,  Carrots,  Peas  and  Beans,  Cucumbers,  salad 
plants  and  seasoning  herbs.  The  Oxford  gardeners, 
of  course,  cannot  have  it  all  their  own  way.  They 
succeed  least  satisfactorily  peihaps  with  their 
Peas.  Gardening,  wherever  carried  on,  like  all 
other  human  enterprises,  of  course,  has  its  failures 
and  disappointmentF.  It  tries  not  only  one's 
powers  of  perseverance,  but  one's  patience  and  one's 
faith.  Still,  in  the  most  ill-favoured  of  localities,  and 
in  the  worst  of  seasons,  there  is  always  plenty  to 
rejoice  in,  and  more  that  gratifies  than  disappoints, 
and  this  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  best  facts  or  prin- 
ciples connected  with  the  promotion  of  horticulture 
for  the  million,  especially  in  and  near  our  great  manu- 
facturing centres.  The  trials,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
rewards  and  discomfilures  connected  with  gardening, 
constitute  a  very  salutary  part  of  education;  and  as 
the  truest  and  best  results  of  education,  rightly  so- 
called,  are  shoven  in  men  becoming  more  manly  and 
self-reliant,  more  content  and  more  generous,  it 
follows  that  a  garden  is  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
moral  discipline.  A  cottage  garden  is  not  only  a 
cource  of  wholesome  vegetable  good,  it  does  good  to 
a  man's  whole  character.  The  prizes  awarded  at 
Oxford  consist,  not  of  money,  but  of  useful 
household  articles,  rocking-chairs,  kettles,  knives 
and  forks,  &c. ,  so  that  all  in  the  family 
may  participate.  This  is  very  wise,  as  it 
shows  to  all  the  home  circle  that  the  idea 
of  a  garden  is  never  intended  to  be  selfish 
and  exclusive,  but  in  one  way  or  another  pro- 
motive of  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  all  who  are 
connected  wiih  it.  The  idea  of  a  selfish  garden  is 
one  of  the  most  shocking  and  inconsistent  things  in  the 
world.  Every  man,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own — provided  he  likes  to  do  with 
it  what  is  right,  and  that  which  is  right  can  never  be 
done  wilh  a  garden  if,  in  one  way  or  another,  God's 
good  gifts,  as  displayed  in  it,  are  not  opened  to  the 
enjoyment  of  many.  The  window  plants  comprised 
chiefly  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Vallotas,  Agapanthus, 
and  Japan  Lilies,  all  very  pretty  and  delightful  to 
look  at,  the  more  so  because  so  certainly  the  recipients 
of  plenty  of  human  care,  for  that  they  had  been  tended 
well-nigh  as  carefully  as  a  child  was  quite  evident. 
Herein  is  found  another  good  use  of  cottage  window- 
gardening — it  tends  to  awaken  kindly  sympathies,  and 
with  these  to  improve  the  taste.  The  cut  flowers  con- 
sisted principally  of  Dahlias,  scarlet  Gladiolus, 
Asters,  Antirrhinums,  and  French  Marigolds, 
wilh  a  sprinkling  of  Carnations.  A  tray  of  Roses, 
from  somewhere  close  by,  was  also  very  creditable. 
Fruit,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  in  quantity. 
Some  of  the  Oxford  gardeners  have  little  greenhouses, 
in  which  they  manage  to  raise  a  few  Grapes.  We 
would  recommend  them,  with  the  kindliest  recogni- 
tion of  their  industry  and  their  desires,  to  try  instead 
of  Vines  a  Marcchal  Niel  Rose,  for  the  blooms  of 
which  they  would  find  a  good  market  in  the  town, 
and  thus  add  to  their  pecuniary  profit.  For  the  sake 
of  decoration,  Messrs.  Taylor  Bros,  sent  150  orna- 
mental tender  plants  ;  and  Mr.  John  Shaw,  jun.,  of 
Bowden,  a  quantity  of  Palms  and  Cycads. 

The  Oxford  Institute  supports  a  band,  which  at 
intervals  ''discoursed  sweet  music;"  and  at  an 
appropriate  hour  an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Leo 
Grindon,  of  Manchester,  on  the  origin,  history,  &c., 
of  the  best  descriptions  of  fruits  at  present  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high 
of  the  practical  value  of  the  work  thus  set  going  by 
i^Ir.  Hugh  Mason,  with  results  already  so  marked. 
The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  wherever  an  em- 
ployer has  generous  instincts,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
carried  out  on  a  scale[so  extensive  as  at  Guide  Bridge, 
it  can  at  all  events  be  tried  on  a  smaller  one,  improv- 
ing and  extending  by  degrees. 

Prizes  are  given,  we  must  not  forget  to  add,  for  the 
neatest  and  best-kept  gardens.  They  were  awarded, 
on  this  occasion,  to  Wm,  Whittaker,  Joseph  Bridge, 
and  Thomas  Moss,  Commendation  was  also  given 
to  J.  A.  Isherwood,   {From  a  Correspondtnt.) 


Stevenage  Horticultural  Society  :  Sept  14  — 
The  usual  autumn  exhibition  of  this  Society  took 
phce  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  above  date,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  the  S^>ciety  has  held  for 
some  time  past.  Particularly  does  this  remark  apply 
to  the  cottagers'  produce,  which  is  the  more  satisfac- 
toiy  as  the  real  object  of  the  Society  is  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  many  cottage  and  allotment 
gardeners  in  Stevenage  and  the  sui  rounding  villages 
covered  by  the  operations  of  the  Society.  The  cot- 
tagers' productions  as  a  whole  were  in  advance  of 
those  shown  by  amateur  and  professiunal  gardeners. 

In  the  class  for  a  single  plant  in  a  pot  not  less  than 
twenty-two  plants  were  staged  ;  the  best  was  a 
remarkable  Hydrangea,  showing  indisputable  signs  of 
window  growth — a  large,  well-grown,  healthy,  clean, 
bushy  plant,  having  seven  large  trusses  of  bloom.  This 
came  from  Henry  Bildry.  Next  in  importance 
came  some  good  specimens  of  Vallota  purpurea  in 
bloom,    Fuchbias,    Coleus,   a   well-grown   Gladiolus 


in  a  pot,  &c.  The  collections  of  wild  flowers  arranged 
with  taste  were  remarkably  good  ;  and  the  sauce  and 
table  Apples  excellent.  The  basket  of  mixed  vege- 
tables shown  by  W.  Hough,  to  which  the  ist  prize 
was  awarded,  was  some  way  in  advance  of  those 
shown  by  amateurs.  The  cottagers'  vegetables  were 
remarkably  good,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vege- 
table Marrows,  were  such  as  any  gardener  might  have 
sent  to  his  employer's  kitchen. 

In  the  amateurs'  and  general  classes  the"  leading 
exhibitors  were  Colonel  Metcalfe,  C.  B.,  Ashton 
House  ;  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Seager,  Stevenage  ;  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  G.  Jenyns,  Knebworth  ;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Pryor, 
IJenntngton  ;  Lieut, -Colonel  Wilkinson  ;  Mr.  G.  H. 
Smith,  Stevenage;  G.  Salmon,  Esq.,  &c.  The  Rev. 
C.  E.  Segar  had  the  best  basket  of  fruit  as  well  as  the 
best  bunch  of  Grapes.  Mr.  G.  Salmon's  stand  of 
twelve  Dahlias  was  highly  creditable,  and  the  Asters 
from  Colonel  Metcalfe,  C.  B.,  remarkably  good. 

Dessert  and  culinary  Apples  were  numerous  and 
fine,  and  in  the  former  the  Rev.  W.  Jowitt  staged  a 
good  dish  of  Early  Codlin.  Among  vegetables, 
Potatos  and  Celery  were  specially  fine. 

The  plants  comprised  miscellaneous  groups,  also 
Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Balsams,  &c. ;  all  fair  for  a  locality 
in  which  outdoor  rather  than  indoor  gardening 
appears  to  be  most  generally  followed. 

A  leading  feature  is  the  baskets  of  mixed  vegetables 
in  the  general  class.  On  this  occasion  the  best  came 
from  G.  Salmon,  Esq.,  and  second  best  from  Captain 
Fellowes.  We  were  sorry  to  learn  from  the  active 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  George  Dunn,  that  theneces- 
sary  support  to  maintain  two  exhibitions  yearly  is 
declining.  The  Society  depends  mainly  on  annual 
subscriptions  for  support,  for  the  proceeds  in  the  way 
of  gate-money  are  very  poor  indeed  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  decided  calamity  were  the  shows  to  be  discontinued 
through  lack  of  public  support,  for  they  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  social  position  of  many  of  the 
cottagers. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Sept.  19, 1877. 
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Sept.  13. — A  (luil,  stormy  day.     Occasional  slight  rain.     Gale 
at  limes, 

—  14. — Overcast,    dull,     and    windy  throughout.      Slight 

shower  of  rain  at  2  p.m. 

—  15. — Generally  fine,  dull  at  times.     Showery  in  morning. 

—  16.  — Dull  and  foggy   till    11  a.m.,  fine  and  bright  after. 

Cool. 

—  i7.^Fine,  but  dull  and  cloudy.     Cool  breeze. 

—  18. ^A  fine  day,    partially  cloudy.     Cold. 

—  19, — Overcast  and  dull  throughout.     Few  drops  of  rain 

at  5  r.  M. 

London:  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  1$,  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  increased  from  29.99  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  30.04  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  loth, 
decreased  to  29  75  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
I  ah,  increased  to  30  03  inches  by  noon  on  the  13th, 
decreased  to  29  So  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
1 5ih,  and  increased  to  30.  iS  inches  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level 
was  2995  inches,  being  0.07  inch  below  that  of  the 
precedmg  week,  and  o.  13  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  71^°  on  the  iilh  to 
^2,^"  on  the  loth  and  15th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the 
week  was  66j°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
air  observed  by  night  varied  from  49'  on  ihe  9th  10 


59"  on  the  14th ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  53^". 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  12J*,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  l8^**, 
on  the  nth,  and  the  least  7i%  on  the  I5tb. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages,  were  as 
follows:  —  9th,  56". 7,  -  l°.4;  lOth,  56°. 2,  -  I^8; 
nth,  6o°.6. -h2''.8  ;  12th,  59°.3,  +  i".?  ;  13th,  58°, 3, 
+  o''.9;  14th,  6i°.6, +4''.4  ;  I5'.h,  59°.2, +  2".!.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  58°.  8, 
being  i°.2  above  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observa- 
tion?. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  128" 
on  the  9  h,  and  114°  on  the  12th;  on  the  14th  it 
did  not  rise  above  71 4°-  The  lowest  readings  of  a 
thermometer  on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the 
sky,  were  45°  on  the  iSth,  and  45^°  both  on  the  9th 
and  13th.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  readings 
was  48°. 

IVhid. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable, 
and  its  strength  brisk.  The  weather  during  the 
week  was  dull,  and  the  sky  cloudy. 

Rain  fell  on  four  days  during  the  week ;  the 
amount  measured  was  o.  17  inch. 

England  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  72"*  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  7ii''at  both  Blackheath  and  Nottingham  j 
the  highest  temperature  at  Bradford  was  62^°;  the 
mean  value  from  all  stations  was  67^  The  lowest 
temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  40° 
at  Cambridge,  41°  at  Hull,  and  4i|°  at  Eccles  j  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Truro  was  53'' ;  the  general 
mean  from  all  stations  was  47°.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
32",  and  the  least  at  Plymouth,  12^°  ;  the  mean  range 
of  temperature  from  all  stations  was  20°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Cambridge,  69",  and  at  Blackheath 
and  Norwich  66J°,  and  the  lowest  at  Bradford,  60!° ; 
the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  ^2,^.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the 
lowest  at  Eccles,  48:[°,  and  Wolverhampton,  49^° ; 
and  the  highest  at  Truro,  Brighton,  and  Plymouth, 
all  56° ;  the  general  mean  from  all  stations  was 
524°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  the  greatest  at  Cambridge,  iS%  and  the 
least  at  Plymouth,  55  ;  the  mean  daily  range  from  all 
stations  was  iij". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  56^°,  being  51*  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  m  1876.  The  highest 
was  59^°,  at  Brighton,  and  the  lowest  54!",  at 
"Wolverhampton  and  Bradford. 

Rain  fell  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  at  most 
stations.  The  amounts  varied  from  2  inches  at  Hull, 
and  14  inch  at  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  to  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  at  Norwich ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country 
was  I  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull 
and  showery,  and  the  sky  cloudy.  Lightning  was 
seen  at  Liverpool  on  the  nth  inst. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  temp'- 
ratures  of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  67^" 
at  Edinburgh  to  62°  at  Perth  ;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  64^°,  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  air  observed  by  night  ranged  from  35°  at  Paisley 
to  42°  at  Greenock ;  the  mean  from  all  stations  was 
39°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  from  all  sta- 
tions was  25.1°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  54\°,  being  3°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  55^",  at  Glasgow,  and  the  lowest  53^%  at 
Paisley. 

Rain. — The  falls  of  rain  varied  from  2.\  inches  at 
Greenock  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch  at  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  Leith.  The  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  i  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
67^°,  the  lowest  40:f°,  the  range  27",  and  the  mean 
574^°.     The  fall  of  rain  was  1. 16  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum, 

Prices  of  Timber  in  Kent. — The  annual  sale 
of  Oak  timber,  blackrinds,  and  Oak-top  faggots  upon 
the  Surrenden-Dering  eilate,  in  the  parishes  of 
Pluckley,  Little  Chart,  .Smarden,  Westwell,  and 
Bethersden,  took  place  on  the  26Lh  ult.,  when  about 
I  So  lots  were  submitted  to  public  competition  by 
Messrs.  Bayley  &  Son,  of  Ashford.  The  timber  was 
not  of  the  class  usually  offered  on  this  estate,  as  most 
of  the  last  winter's  falls  of  underwood,  from  which  the 
thinnings  are  made,  were  upon  the  inferior  woods  of 
the  estate.  The  company  was,  however,  a  large  one, 
and  the  sale  correspondingly  brisk.  The  Oak  limber 
ranged  in  price  from  \s.  dJ.  to  2s.  Sd,  per  foot  ; 
blackrinds  from  2s.  6d.  to  9J.  each  ;  and  Oak -top 
faggots  from  25^.  to  30J.  per  100.     The  terms  of  pay- 
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ment  in  this  locality  are,  for  purchases  of  less  than 
;^5,  prompt  cash  ;  ;^5  and  upwards,  half  the  purchase- 
money  at  the  time  ot  the  sale,  and  the  remainder  early 
in  October.  The  demand  for  timber  of  all  kinds  has 
been  good  throughout  the  season.  Hop-poles  have 
not,  however,  attained  the  prices  of  former  years. 
Norwegian  Fir  poles,  so  extensively  used  in  the  best 
Hop  plantations  for  lows,  and  for  carrying  the  wire 
and  string  now  employed  in  Hop-growing,  have  com- 
manded very  high  prices  upon  the  Maidstone  and 
Faversham  wharves.  Ordinary  home-grown  hop- 
poles  have  realised  from  loj-.  to  36J'.  per  100,  accord- 
ing to  length  and  quality  of  wood.  Ash  and  Sweet 
Chestnut  have  been  much  sought  after.  A.  J.  i>.,  in 
"  your  nal  of  Forestry ." 

Phenomena  of  Life. — Sufficient  knowledge  has 
now  been  acquired  of  vital  phenomena,  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  ihe  notion  that  there  is  anything  excep- 
tional about  these  phenomena  receives  not  a  particle 
of  support  from  any  known  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of  evidence  that 
birth  and  death,  health  and  disease,  are  as  much  parts 
of  the  ordinary  stream  of  events  as  the  rising  and 
setting  ot  the  sun,  or  the  changes  of  the  moon  j  and 
that  tbe  living  body  is  a  mechanism,  the  proper  work- 
ing of  which  we  term  health  ;  its  disturbance,  disease  ; 
its  stoppage,  death.  The  activity  of  this  mechanism 
is  dependent  upon  many  and  complicated  conditions, 
some  of  which  are  hopelessly  beyond  our  control, 
while  others  are  readily  accessible,  and  are  capable  of 
being  indefinitely  modified  by  our  own  actions.  The 
business  of  the  hygientst  and  of  the  physician  is  to 
know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions,  and 
how  to  influence  them  towards  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  the  prolongation  of  life  ;  the  business  of 
the  general  public  is  to  give  an  intelligent  assent,  and 
a  ready  obedience  based  upon  that  assent,  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  such  experts.  But  an 
intelligent  assent  is  an  assent  based  upon  knowledge, 
and  the  knowledge  which  is  here  in  question  means 
an  acquaintance  v/ith  the  elements  of  physiology. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  such  knowledge.  What 
is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  physical  sciences, 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  physiology  —  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  begins  beyond  the  stage  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  increases  with  every  stage  of 
progress.  While  the  most  highly  trained  and  best 
furnished  intellect  may  find  all  its  resources  insufficient 
when  yX.  strives  to  reach  the  heights  and  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  the  problems  of  physiology,  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  truths  can  be  made  clear 
to  a  child.  Professor  Huxley  in-  the  *^  Sociriy  of  Arts' 
journal" 
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He  that  questioKstk  7/iiech  shall  leay-K  much. — Bacon. 

205.  Cordons. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  favour  me  wiih  their  experience  as  to  the  angle 
at  which  Pear  trees  are  best  tiained  to  wires  in  diagonal 
cordons  ?  I  observe  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees,  1076,  fig.  5,  p.  4,  has  a  woodcut  showing  a 
tree  trained  at  an  angle  ot  45^;  while  further  on,  p.  39, 
fig.  23  shows  two  trees  trained  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
My  trees  have  been  planted  and  stood  a  few  years  at  an 
angle  of  60°  ;  if  it  is  likely  that  a  less  angle  would  pro- 
duce fruit  belter  in  quality  or  quantity  I  would  alter  the 
angle,  which  I  should  not  feel  inclined  to  do  without  a 
fair  prospect  of  improveLuent.  Cordon. 

206.  Lady  Henniker  Apple.  —  Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  if  they  have  fruited  the  Lady 
Henniker  Apple,  and  if  they  thinlc  it  suitable  for  a 
market  gardener  to  plant  ?  G.  H.  K. 

207.  Hautbois  Strawberry. — I  cannot  get  these 
to  fruit.  What  management  is  necessary?  B,  [ft  is 
well  known  that  many  Strawberries  are  practically  uni- 
sexual, even  if  both  sexes  be  apparently  present.  Pro- 
bably the  male  plants  are  deficient  in  your  plantation. 
Eds  J    -  _^__^^^ 
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Analysis  of  Flowering  Plants  :  G.  N.  T,  Of 
course  the  composition  depends  not  only  on  the  par- 
ticular flower  but  on  the  circumstances  uuder  which  it 
is  grown.     See  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemist}  v. 

Carlisle  Show.  —  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  write  that  they  were 
awarded  the  ist  prize  for  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  and  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  a  new  variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  The 
same  firm  exhibited  a  general  collection.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  we  undertake  to  mention  all  the 
awards,  least  of  all  when  a  telegraphic  report  has  to 
be  sent  us  as  we  are  going  to  press. 

Caterpillar:  T.  C.  H.  The  insect  had  escaped  from 
the  box. 

Dahlias  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. — Messrs. 
Rawlings  write  that  the  flower  with  a  pin  in  it,  which 
was  the  subject  of  some  comment  at  this  show,  was 


ijot  exhibited  by  them,  as  might  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  our  report. 

Egg-fkuit  Diseased  ;  E.  H.  The  diseased  fruit  of  the 
Egg-plant  was  completely  traversed  by  the  mycelium 
of  some  fungus,  probably  belonging  to  some  common 
mould  ;  sucli  cases  are  frequent. 

Fungus  on  Violet  Leaves  :  W.  C.  B.  Your  Violet 
leaves  are  attacked  by  a  minute  fungus,  Septoria 
viol^.  It  is  one  of  those  pests  against  which  there  is 
no  remedy.  The  spores  are  extremely  minute  and 
multitudinous.  Pick  the  infected  leaves  and  burn 
them.  We  fear,  however,  it  is  too  late,  and  the 
weather  is  highly  favourable  for  their  development. 
We  have  something  closely  alUed  from  Scotland,  if 
not  identical.  M.  J.  B. 

Greenhouses  :  J.  Parrott.  We  believe  they  are 
rateable,  but  as  varying  circumstances  sometimes 
affect  these  legal  matters  you  had  better  consult  your 
solicitor. 

Insects  ;  W.  T.  T.  The  whitish  objects  on  the  seed- 
heads  of  Rush  are  the  cases  of  the  larvce  of  a  veiy 
small  moth  {Coleophora  csespititiella).  They  are 
universally  abundant  on  Rushes  ;  the  larvae  feed  upon 
the  seeds,  and  carry  the  cases  about  with  them  when 
they  move  from  one  capsule  to  another.  We  fail  to 
find  the  "very  small,  pale  brown  cocoons,"  unless 
some  loose  seeds  of  the  Rush  represent  them, 
P.  McL, 

Leaves  for  Garnishing  Purposes  :  Olivia.  The 
plant  you  mean  is  probably  Farfugium  grande.  In 
winter  you  must  take  what  you  can  get.  Aucuba, 
Mahonia,  Magnolia,  and  other  evergreens  will  do  best. 
If  you  have  access  to  a  shrubbery  you  only  further 
require  common  sense  and  taste. 

Oak  Spangles  :  T.  E.  Badman.  Very  common  in  all 
seasons,   but  more  than  usually  abundant  this  year. 


Fig.  76. — OAK  SPAXGLES ;  3  and  4,  silk-dutton-gall. 


They  are  the  work  of  a  gall  insect,  a  species  of 
cynips.     {See  fig.  76.) 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  i,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  2, 
Nepeta  Mussinii ;  3,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris  (Shep- 
herds's  Purse). — Subscriber,  Co.  Down.  2,  Gentiana 
asclepiadea  ;  3,  Silene  valesia  (?).  The  others,  the 
numbers  of  which  are  obliterated,  are  Dianthus  del- 
toides  and  Teucrium  Chamctdrys.  Write  the  numbers 
on  paper  in  future. — K.  Coccoloba  platyclada.  — 
i  V.  B.  5,  Mesembryanthemum  deltoides  ;  6,  M . 
echinatum.  —  J,  G.  Af.  Escallonia  raontevidensis  ; 
propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings.  —  Enquirer.  A 
species  of  Sanguisorba,  If  wild,  it  is  S.  officinalis  ; 
otherwise  it  is  probably  S.  media,  but  the  specimen 
is  insufficient. — L.  M.  S.  Act^a  spicata. — E.L.A. 
The  Fulham  Oak.— P.  S.  C.  Mentha  arvensis.— r.  S. 
Newry.  i,  The  wild  Scotch  Rose,  Rosa  spinosissima  ; 
2,     apparently   a    Lespedeza,    but    the    materials   are 

.  insufficient. — No  Signature,   i,  Colutea  arborescens  ; 

2,  Francoa  ramosa.  —  T.  R,  i,  Sedum  album  ;  2, 
Sedum  lydium  ;  3,  Sedum  carneum  variegatum  ;  4, 
Veronica  incana  ;  5,  Lycopodiumclavatum. — Fcchnty. 
I,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa  ;  2,  Asplenium  flabellifolium  ; 

3,  Adiantum  cuneatum  probably,  but  very  imperfect  ; 

4,  Pteris  tremula  ;  5,  Selaginella  pubescens  ;  6,  Platy- 
loma  rotundifolium. — Southampton,  i,  Ptarmica  vul- 
garis ;  2,  Sedum  Sieboldii  variegatum  ;  3,  Plumbago 
Larpenlo?  ;  4,  Veronica  spicata  variegata  ;  5,  Polerium 
sanguisorba  ;  6,  Apargia  hispida, — L.  H.  i,  Oocidium 
obryzatum  ;  2,  Oncidium  holochrysum  ;  3,  is  curious, 
but  indeterminable.  Why  do  you  send  such  wretched 
scraps?  Do  you  think  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine a  miserable  scrap,  crushed  and  dried  before  it 
reaches  us? — and  do  you  think  that  we  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ?    Perhaps  our  time  is  as  valuable  as  yours. 

Poplar  Cuttings  :  G.  B,  We  believe  you  will  succeed 
in  a  warm  border  not  too  wet. 

Rabbits  :  H.  6^  Co.  Try  Mr.  Tillery's  plan  :  well  mix 
a  quantity  of  cow-dung  with  quicklime  and  some  train- 
oil,  and  paint  the  stem  of  the  trees  with  the  mixture. 

THAiMNOCALAMUS  FALCONERI  OR  ARUNDINARIA  FAL- 
CATA  :  B,  See  Gard&7iers'  C/iroiiicle.,  June  16,  1877, 
and  numerous  notices  in  our  volume  for  1876. 

Tuberous  Begonias  :  P,  G.  Keep  them  in  pots  of 
dry  earth,  in  a  place  quite  safe  from  damp  and  frost. 
The  pots  might  be  placed  oa  a  dry  greenhouse  shelf, 
or  in  a  store-room. 


»,•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  ' '  Editors, "  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
BtafF  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 

^^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal.  

Catalogues  Received. — Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. 
{Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C),  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs,  &c. — Messrs.  Edmondson  Bros.  {10,  Dame 
Street,  Dublin),  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c. — Augusta 
Van  Geert  (Ghent,  Belgium),  English  Edition  of 
General  Plant  Catalogue. — R.  B.  Matthews  (65  and 
67,  Victoria  Street,  Belfast),  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Flower  Roots. — Thomas  Meehan  (German- 
town  Nurseries,  Philadelphia),  Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. — Messrs.  Daniel  Bros.  (Nor- 
wich), Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
— W.  H.  Rogers,  132,  High  Street,  Southampton), 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
(237,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C),  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Flower  Roots.  —  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son 
(Waltham  Cross,  Herts),  Catalogue  of  Roses. 


Errata. —We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Dahlia 
"  Mr.  Seaman,"  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the 
Bishop  Auckland  show  as  "anew  Northern  flower," 
was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Edwards  &  Son  in  1875. 
— In  our  report  of  the  Sevenoaks  Show,  Miss  Don 
Scale  should  have  been  ist  for  single  epergne,  and 
Mrs.  Bolton  2d. 

CoMMtiNiCATiONS  Rkceived. — W,  Pontey  (we  did  DOt  consider 
it  to  be  better  than  others  now  in  cultivation). — C.  Ford. — 
W.  Pain.— D.  T.  D.— N.  S.— W.  D.— M.— A.  G.— H.  H.— 
Rchb.  f.— Messrs.  Backhouse  (thanks). -J-  F.  R.— E.  S.  D. 
— T.  R.  (smalt  box  not  received).— W.  B.  H.— G.  M.— T.  B. 
— R.  D.— E.  W.— G.  M.,  Broseley.— A.  W.— A.  C— W.  M. 
— W.  B.— W.  C— A.  F.— T.  W.  W. 


DIED,  on  September  18,  aged  57,  Mr.  John  Morse, 
of  The  Nurseries,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 
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COVENT  GARDEN^  Seftcniber  20. 

Business  has  been  steady  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
in  all  home-grown  produce  prices  remain  the  same. 
Heavy  consignments  of  Kent  Cobs  have  reached  us,  and 
a  slight  reduction  has  been  made  to  effect  clearances. 
James  Webber,  Wholesale  A^ple  Market, 


Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Achillea,  12  bun.  ,.  30-90 
Asters,  12  bun.  ..  3  o-  g  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  i  &-  4  o 
Calceolaria,  p.  bun.  06-10 
Chrysanthem.  labun.  40-60 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  30-90 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  3  o-  g  o 
Eschscholizia,  dojien 

bunches  . .  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4  o-iz  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  3  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  iz  spc.  o  5-  i  o 
Jasmine,  12  bun.  . .  40-90 
Lilies  (in  var.    12  spr.  i  c-  2  o 

Plants 
s,  d.  s.  d. 
Balsams,  per  dozen  2  0-12  o 
Begonia.s.  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..iz  0-24  o 
China  Asters,  dozen  3  o-iz  o 
Chrysanth. ,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Clematis        ..  ..6  0-24  o 

Cockscombs,  per  doz.  3  0-12  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  3  o-  g  o 
Cyclamen,  per  doz... iS  0-24  o 
Cyperus,  do. . .  ..  4  o-iz  o 
Dracaina  terminalis  30  0-60  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz.  iS  0-24  o 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz.  40-.. 


Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Myosotis,  12  bunch.  3 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  o 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  . .  I 
Pyrethrum  ..  i.  4 
Roses(ouldv.),i2bun.   2 

—  (mdoor),  perdoz.  i 
Stephanoils,  12  spr,  4 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  4 
Sunflower,  12  bun...  2 
Sweet  Peas,  iz  bun.  3 
Tropteolum,  12  buii.  i 


d.  s.  d. 
0-90 
o-  g  o 
6-20 
3-  I  o 

O-  2  O 
0-90 
0-90 
6-12  O 
0-I3  O 
0-80 
0-60 

c-  9  O 

0-40 


IN   POTS. 

Ficus  elastica.  each 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen.. 
Heliotrope,  per  doz, 
Liliuras  in  var.,  each 
Mignonette,  per  doz. 

Myrtles,  do 

Palms  in  variety.each 
Pelargon,,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen 
Petunias,  per  doz.  ,. 
Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz. 
Solanums 
Valottapurpur.,  doz. 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
2  6-15  o 

2  0-12  o 
4  0-12  o 
16-60 
60-90 
30-90 

3  6-21  o 

20-90 

4  0-12  o 
4  0-12  o 
9  0-24  o 
9  0-18  o 


Vegetablks. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  3 

Aubergines,   p.    doz.   2  o- 
Beans,    French,    per 
bushel  . .  S 

—  Scarlet  Runners, 
per  bushel..  ..    .1 

Beet,  per  doz. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  . . 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,  perdoz. 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each  . 
Endive,  per  doz.      .  _ 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30!  Turnips,  per  bimdle  04-06 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-..       Vegetable  Marrows, 

Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  02-04'      doz.  . ,         ..16-20 

Potatos  :— Essex  Regents,  90s,  to  iioj.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loos. 
to  140^, ;  Kent  Kidneys,  140;,  to  i6of, ;  Shaws,  looj.  per  coit, 


■  4  o 


I   O-   2   O 

So-.. 

10-20 

04-06 

16-40 

16-20 

30-.. 

03-10 

-  2   O 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..   02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score . .   20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,  12    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz,  20-,. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6-  ■« 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos.  per  doz.  . .  10-20- 
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Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  \ 
Apples,  per  J^-sIeve  26-36     Oranges,  per  ico     . 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..09-60     Peaches,  per  doz,    . 
Lemons,  per  100     . .  8  0-12  o  '  Pears,  per  doz. 
Melons,  each  . .  2  o-  5  o     Pine-apples,  per  lb. . 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06,  Figs,  green,  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

13    0-20   O 

6  0-15  o 
10-30 
40-80 
10-30 


SEEDS. 

London:  Sept.  19. — There  is  more  business  now 
doing  in  red  Clovers.  Offers  of  new  seed  are  to  hand 
from  both  ihe  north  and  south  of  France,  and  also  from 
Germany.  Further  advices  from  across  the  Atlantic 
describe  the  prospects  of  the  American  crop  as  good  ; 
similar  accounts  are  also  received  from  Canada.  With 
the  promise,  therefore,  of  an  abundant  supply  from 
various  sources,  currencies  will,  it  is  hoped,  remain  at  a 
moderate  level.  Alsike,  as  the  result  ot  recent  specu- 
lative dealings,  has  crept  up  to  a  good  figure.  While 
Clovers  are  steady,  but  present  quotations  cannot  be 
pronounced  high.  For  Trefoil,  holders  manifest  great 
firmness  ;  the  undoubted  shortness  of  this  season's  crop 
naturally  enhances  values.  There  is  still,  for  the  lime  of 
year,  a  fair  sale  lor  Trifohum  on  former  terms.  In 
neither  Mustard  nor  Rape  seed  is  there  this  week  any 
material  alteration.  Fine  samples  of  new  Essex  white 
Mustard  have  been  realising  long  prices  :  a  good  supply, 
it  is  said,  may  be  expected  from  Cambridgeshire.  In 
grass  setds  there  have  lately  been  a  few  transactions,  at 
slightly  enhanced  rates.  For  sowing  Rye  the  sale  is 
slow.  Winter  Tares,  however,  move  off  briskly,  at 
fully  the  late  advance  ;  the  yield  nowhere  appears  satis- 
factory. For  bird  seeds  we  have  a  moderate  inquiry, 
at  last  week's  prices.  Blue  Peas  are  rather  dearer. 
John  Shaw  &*  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.C, 

CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  decidedly  firm, 
and  there  was  a  steady  demand  for  all  good  produce. 
The  supply  of  new  English  Wheat  was  small,  while  the 
prices  realised  ranged  up  to  65J.  per  quarter.  Feeding 
Barley  was  6d.  to  u.  dearer  than  on  Monday  se'nnight ; 
malting  qualities  were  fully  as  dear.  Malt  was  steady 
on  former  terms.  Oats  were  quite  6d.  per  quarter 
higher,  while  there  was  a  like  improvement  in  the  value 
of  Maize.  Beans  and  Peas  were  much  the  same  in 
price.  Flour  was  sold  at  rather  better  prices  in  some 
instances  without  leading  to  a  general  advance  being 
reported. — On  Thursday  the  supply  of  English  Wheat 
on  sale  was  moderate  and  condition  poor.  Choice 
qualities  were  in  steady  request,  at  full  prices,  but  for  in- 
lerior  produce  the  trade  was  slow.  Good  and  fine  dry 
fresh  Wheat  was  held  at  fully  late  rates,  and  the  trade 
for  feeding  descriptions  was  decidedly  firm.  Oats.  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  in  fair  average  request,  and  no  material 
change  took  place  in  their  value.  Flour  whs  in  moderate 
demand  at  full  prices. — Average  prices  of  corn  lor  the 
week  ending  Sept.  13: — Wheat,  595.;  Barley,  -foj.  ii^.; 
Oats,  27J.  zd.  I*or  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : 
— Wheat,  46;.  lid.  ;  Barley,  yjs.  jd.;  Oats,  26s.  ^d. 


CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  supply  of  beasts  and  a  heavy  trade,  con- 
sequently prices  were  lower.  The  number  of  sheep  were 
about  the  same  as  on  Monday  se'nnight,  but  the  demand 
was  decreased,  and  prices  were  lower  on  the  average, 
with  a  slow  trade.  Choice  calves  were  scarce,  and  made 
fully  late  rates,  (^luoiaiions  :— Beasts,  +1.  ^i.  to  51.,  and 
5J.  4tf.  to  $s.  lod.  ;  calves,  5.^  to  6j.  ^d.  ;  sheep,  55.  .(.'/. 
to  55.  loi  ,  and  6s.  4.^.  to  6s.  icx/.  ;  pigs,  4^.  to  51.  40'.— 
On  Thursday,  notwuhsianding  very  short  supplies,  trade 
was  quiet.  Both  beasts  and  sheep  sold  slowly,  and  the 
prices  realised  were  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Mon- 
day. Calves  were  unaltered,  and  pigs  sold  at  about 
late  rates. 

HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  says  that,  with  a 
moderate  supply,  trade  was  steady,  at  firmer  prices. 
(Quotations  : — Prime  old  Clover,  100s.  to  150T,  ;  in- 
ferior, 85J.  to  95^.  ;  good  new,  loof,  to  1351.  ;  prime 
old  meadow  hay,  901.  to  120J.  ;  inferior,  jos.  to  855.  ; 
good  new,  80s.  to  looj.  ;  straw,  44J.  to  57J.  per 
load. — On  Thursday  a  good  supply  of  fodder  was  on 
sale.  With  a  fair  trade  prices  were  as  on  Tuesday. 
—Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  — Superior  meadow 
hay,  ii6j.  to  126J.  ;  interior,  84^.  to  961.;  superior 
Clover,  i38j.  to  1471.  ;  inferior,  iioj.  to  126s.  ;  and 
straw,  54J.  to  58J.  per  load. 


FOTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  with  moderate  supplies  trade  continues  steady,  the 
following  being  the  current  quotations  :— Kent  Fiegents, 
95J.  to  120J.  per  ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  851.  to  iioj.  ;  Vic- 
torias, I005.  to  130J.  ;  kidneys,  dos.  to  120s.  ;  Early 
Rose,  90;.  to  irsj.  ;  rocks,  Bos.  to  90J. — The  imports 
into  London  continue  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  During 
the  past  week  962  bags  were  received  from  Hamburg, 
196  Antwerp,  183  Rouen,  and  152  from  Harlingen. 

COALS. 

The  following  prices  were  current  at  market  on  Wed- 
nesday :— Bebiide  West  Hartley,  lys.  ^d.\  East  Wylam, 
ijs.\  Hastings  Hartley,  lys.  3^.;  Walls  End — Has- 
well,  20-(.  6d.\  Hetton,  20^.  6(A;  Hawthorns,  18.1.  ■^d.\ 
Lambton,  20J. ;  Original  Hartlepool,  20J.  6d.\  South 
Hetton,  20J.  6d.\  Hast  Hartlepool,  2qs,  ^d.;  South 
Hartlepool,  i8j.  6d. ;  Tees,  20j.  2d, 


New  Plants  for  1877. 

B    S.WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1S77  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

TO       THE       TRADE. 


Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 

WHOLESALE    BULB    and   SEEDSMEN'S 
SUNDRY    LIST 

'//AS    /lEEN  fOSTED    TO    ALL    CUST0.1/MKS. 
Please  apply  if  not  received. 


128  and  129,  HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.C. 
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Harrison's  MusK. 

VALUAllLE    BEDDING    PLANT. 

O"    CANNELL   begs   to  assure  the  Public 

i.  J.  •  gciieialiy  thai  the  above  now  creates  quite  a  sensation 
in  Covent  Garden — in  fact,  there  is  quite  a  mania  for  it,  pro- 
bably a  more  saleable  and  profitable  was  never  sent  out.  H.  C. 
will  send  two  plants,  post-free,  for  ij. ,  20s.  per  100. 

SeetUlngs. 

H  CANNELL  begs  to  announce  that  he 
•  has  many  thousands  of  PRIMULAS,  CALCEO- 
LARIAS, and  CINERARIAS,  at  ls.61/.  per  dozen.  They  are 
now  just  ready  for  potting  off.  Those  established  in  small  pots, 
If.  per  dozen  extra.  AH  of  them  are  of  lames'  First  Prize 
Exhibition  varieties.     Special  prices  for  large  quantities. 

Strawberries  all  the  Year  Round. 

GARIBALDI  (true). 

H  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
•  that  he  hns  many  thousands  of  the  above  invaluable 
variety,  eslablished  in  small  6o's,  just  ready  for  shifting,  15.?. 
per  100  ;  Plants  from  Ground,  6f.  per  100.  From  the  fact  of  his 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  Kentish 
Fruit  Plantations  H.  C.  is  enabled  to  offer  really  all  the  be.-,t  and 
most  approved  kinds  of  Strawberries  in  cidtivation.  A  half- 
penny card  will  bring  you  full  and  valuable  particulars. 
Swanley,  Kent. 


QUANTITY  and  QUALITY. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES, 

CLEMATISES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Charges  Moderate.     Lists  Free. 

EWINQ  &  COMPANY, 

THE    ROYAL    NORFOLK    NURSERIES, 
EATON,  NEAR  NORWICH. 


Vines,  Vines,  Vines. 

FAND    A.    SMITH    offer    strong,    close- 
•    jointed,  well-grown  Canes  of  the  above,  both  fruiting 
and  planting.     LIS  L"  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  35.  6d.  to  5^ . 
each  ;  strong  P'riuting  ditto.  7^.  ()d,  to  los.  (id.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  arc  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  16s.  to  2Crf.  per  100;  from  the  open  ground, 
3^.  to  5J.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED     1785. 

SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  -  CRANSTON    k   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 

POTTING  MOULD.— A  large  quantity  for 
Sale,  put  on  rail  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  2  tons. 
Sample  cask  forwarded  for  2i.  in  stamps. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.— Established  i8to. 

OCOA-NUT     FIBRE    REFUSE,     newly 

made.  Keduced  price  ; — In  4bushel  bags,  at  \s.  (not  less 
than  s  bags),  or  truck  load,  l&s-  (delivered  free  to  rail  in  London). 
J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  134,  High  Sueet, 
Battersea,  S.W. 

OCOA-NUT     FIBRE,     PEAT,    LOAM, 

SAND,  all  MANURES  as  supplied  to  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Carters,  Wills.  Bull,  Ewing.  &c.  Uussia  Mats,  Raffia,  and 
every  kind  of  Nurserymen's  .and  Seedsmen's  Sundries.  Write 
for  free  Price  List. 

M.  H.  BENl'OTE.  8.  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre,  Covent 
Garden.     Factory  :  Nunhead. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  OrcUds,  ftc. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants.  &c.,   ^6  ts.  per  truck. 
BLACK.    FIBROUS    PEAT,   for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  beds,  i-js.  per  ton. 

Delivered   on  rail  at  Blackwater,   S.  E,  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W,  R. ,  bv  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  5J.  dd.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  loj.  6rf.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnbornueh  Station,  Hants. 

IMPSON'SRED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,&c., 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6j.  ;  per  pint,  3.1.  dd. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KlLNER,  Wortley.  near  Sheffield. 

S^^C  O  T  f'S^W  ASP^  D  E~S  TROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  \s.  6d.,  zs.  6d. 
and  5s.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOTT.   The    Royal   Seed   Stores.  Yeovil. 

B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YUUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      C  O  M  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1839, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greently,  and,other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  ui  Boxes,  is.,  ^s.,  and  tos.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
Limited). 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 

C/scii  by  ihe  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Botanic  Societies. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached  in  ila 
results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all  soils,  and 
permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the  poorest.  It  pro- 
vides the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates  a  vigorous  growth 
without  over-stimulating,  and  it  increases  the  produce.  It  is 
a  powerful  insecticide.     It  has  been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,     GRASS,    VINES. 

IREI'ARKI)    rN    A    FtNIt,    URV.    INODOROUS    fOWOr^R. 

Price,   £12  per  Ton ;     158.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  in 
Canisters,  1b,,  29.  and  4s.  each. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Manure  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  cotuparison  ivilh  other  Manures. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  {LIMITED), 

79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE      EUREKA     POST      BOX.— 
Specially  adapted  for  the  postal  transit  of  Fruit,  Plants, 
Flowers,   &c.      Price  45,  6d.   per  dozen.      Sample  Box,  with 
Grapes  or  Strawberry  Plants  enclosed,  post-free,  is. 
W.  LOVEL,  Weaverthorpe,  York. 

Cheapest  House  in  the  Trade. 

HENRY     WAINWRIGHT,     Glass     and 
Lead  Merchant  and  General  Dealer  in  Plumbers' 
Materials,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds. 

Special   attention  paid  to  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes. 
300   PANES  of  beautiful  strong   Glass,  8  by  6,    for    125.  (>d. 
GLASS  TILES  for   Roofing.      Manufacturers  of  best    LIN- 
SEED OIL,  PUTTY,  SHEET  LEAD  and  LEAD  PIPE. 
Prices  on  application. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c^ 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
E.  &  Son  liave  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 

Bosher's  Garden  Bdging  Tiles. 


T 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The 
plainer  sorts  are   specially    ^iiihi,....hjii..imijb- 
suited       for       KITCHEN     W^^^iy' 
GARDENS,     as     they      ^^^^^ 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,       '■-'  .^  ^ 
take    up  little    room,    and,  ^^ 

Once  put  down,  incure  no  f^l^ 

further  labour  or  expense,  '^  ■■  ^ 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  Tariety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsiand  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  Vi^ALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  pTvING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  S;c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~   AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities, 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.—Addresses  see  above, 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberjil  Discount  to  the  Trade, 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,  CANVAS,    &c.,    for    Shading.    Protcctine,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

NETTING    for    FRUIT     TREES, 
SEED  BEDS.  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  the  above  from  Frost, 
Blight.  Birds,  &c. ,  2  y.ards  wide,  yi.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  2ar. : 
4  yards  wide,  fid.  per  yard,  or  ^o  yards,  10s. 

NEWTANNEDNETTING.suited  for  anyof  the  above  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6rf.per  yard:  4  yards 
wide,  \s,  per  yard  ;  5i-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  i^.  6af.  per  yard. 

TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7J.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  &  7,  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  So  yds.  100  yds 
s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         ,,       I     3       1  10      2    5      3    o      3    7 
Illustrated   Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application, 

P'ive  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  205,  and  upwards. 

Special  qttotatioiis  far  larger  quantities. 


J.   J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

'      PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285   and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONBON,    W. 


THE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 
SHADING.—"  Lasting  for  years," 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat   or  cold,   keeping  a  fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton ; 
the  late  A.  F.  Paxton,  Esq,  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         ..  ..         ..      is.  lod. 

3  yards  wide  , ,         . .         . .      -^s.  oi. 

4  vards  wide  . ,         . .         . .     31.  lod. 
"FRIGI  DOMO'  NETTING,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.T.ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

***  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 


H     N 


BOWMAN 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

Ifletaillc  HotHouse  Builder  to  Her  majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formeriy  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and    HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  a.d.  1818, 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  s^-  each. 
B^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses  in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 
Establishment. 

H.      LASCELLES,      HORTICULTURAL 
Builder  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Work*; 
121    BunhtU  Row  London   E  C 


w. 


Est  n  atfib   g    en  on  ippl  cation  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSEKVAJLORIEb  of  al!  k  nds   ind  to  any  design 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed  s.    d. 
good    16-oz.    sheet  glass,    painted   four   coats,  and 

packed  ready  for  use .•  I*  ^^    ° 

Portable  Box   with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 65    o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  16-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10    o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed 60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats            16     6 

O    U    L  T  O    N       AND       PAUL, 

Horticultural  Builders,  Norwich. 


B 


Pit  Lights  and  Sills    or  Brick  Walls 
or  Earth  Banks. 


PIT  LIGHTS  and  FRAMES  complete  for  fixing  on  Brick- 
work, made  in  two  sizes  of  Lights  to  work  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  sin. 
thick,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  2j.<  in.  thick,  Lights  glazed  witii  21  oz. 
British  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4 J^in.  by  3  in. ,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought- 
iron  handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cash  Prices.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES,  with  2  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  S  ft.  long 
by  6ft.  wide,  ^2  t6j.  ;  3  Lights,  6ft,  by4ft.,  12ft,  long  by 
6  ft,  wide,  £\z^.  :  4  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  16  ft,  long  by  6  ft, 
wide,  ;£s  lar.  ;    2  Lights,   7,  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  8  ft.  long  by  7  ft. 

6  in.  wide, /3  IDS.  ;    3   Lights,    7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft,,  12  ft,  long  by 

7  ft.  6  in.  wide.  £,1,  ■zs.  :  4  Lights,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft. ,  i6  ft.  long 
by  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  ;66  145.  Prices  lor  longer  lengths  at  cheaper 
rates.     Prices  on  application.^ 

Catalogue   of  every  description   of  Horticultural  Building, 

Eost-free,   24  stamps.        Plant  Preserver  Lists,  Melon  Frame 
rists  2nd  Greenhouse  Lists,  post-free. 


:..     },', 


oni  £10 
to  £1000. 


FT, 


T   o 

O    GREEN  HOUSES-every  description, 
VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements, 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation, 
HORTICULTURAL    UU  ILD  ER  and  T  I  M  BE  R 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

Greenliouses. 
FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  Horticul- 
tural Builders  and  Hot-water  Ai'Paratus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridce,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  (eet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Jiyi  :  21  feet  by  13  feet,  C~^  ', 
I2j^  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 

Designed,  Built,  and  efBclently  Ventilated 
and  Heated. 

Estimates  given    to  Architects'   Plans,    or   to    Rou^k 
Sketches,  with.  Sizes,  &'c. 


Country  Works  at  Gloucester,  Coventry  (near  Ulverstone), 
Paisley,  and  Aberdeen  only. 

A  PAMPHLET  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c.,  and 
PRICE  LISTS  of  Sir  J.  Paxton 's  Hothouses,  for  3d.  post  free. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree  Cultivation,  with 
Plans  of  Glass  Houses,  Heating,  &c.,  post  free,  13d, 

HSBEMAN     AND     SEOBTON', 

HORTICULTURAL   ENGINEERS, 
2,  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  REGENT'S  PARK, 
LONDON.    N.W. 

For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 


■QNES'S    PATENT    "DOUBLE 

SADDLE  BOILER. 


L" 


These  Boile  po  se  s  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  followuig  improvements— viz.,  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increa.scs  the  heating  surface  to 
;.uch  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BUILEK  "will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cobt  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  :  — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Feet. 

Price. 

HiRh. 

Wide. 

Long. 

£   I.    </■ 

20  ni. 

■8   „ 

iS  „ 

300 

700 

20   ,, 

18    „ 

24  ,. 

400 

800 

2^   „ 

18    „ 

30  „ 

500 

900 

=4   ,. 

24  ,1 

24  .. 

700 

12       0      0 

24    .. 

24  ,. 

33  „ 

850 

14      0      0 

24    .. 

24    .. 

36  „ 

1,000 

16      0      0 

24    .. 

24  ■. 

4S  „ 

1,400 

20      0      0 

28   ,, 

28    „ 

60  „ 

i.Soo 

zS     0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Chakles  Yoxjuo,  Nurseries,  Bal/tam  Hill,  S.W. ■, 
May  ?9,  1873. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  iny  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s.iy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work.  ' 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankslde,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 
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s  T  E  V  E  isr  S' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  lone  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECfUAL.  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery.  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  GENTLiiMaN, —  In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Hollers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  lo  he  by  far  the  best  Boilers  wc  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  lime.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 

"  For  certainly  of  action,  economy  In  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  CLjual  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses durin)^  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in   the   habit  of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion, 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMtS  VEITCH  AND  SONS." 
For  III  astral  ions,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS.     &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
i^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection   of  the  inventor,    Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  iraiiatinns 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1S72.  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  lest  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention?"  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  P.M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  lo  Gardeners.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

filessrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works.  Harlow, 
who  now  have  iheir  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  England 
except    three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and   certainly 
*•  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 


AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY, 
ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY    LOCOMOTIVES, 
STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 
I  For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

,  to  tlie  Manufacturers, 

I  AVEIiING    &    PORTER, 

I    ROCHESTER,    KENT:    7*,    CANNON    ST.,    LONDON, 
I        .     E.G.  ;  and  9.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
I        AvEi.iNC  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.     The  two 
!     Medals   for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
!    for  iheir  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES: 
'    and   at  the  last  trials  of  the   Royal   Agricultural   Society  o( 
I    Eng'and  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power   Engines,   filled  with    single    slide  and   ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of  three 
atid  one-fifth  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


Barnard,Bishop&  Barnard's 

NORFOLK    IRON  WORKS  ,  NORWICH. 


.s^irsa^^ 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT   IRON   ESPALIER  TRAINERS, 

.       ON  THE     FRENCH      SYSTEM, 
ILLUSTRATED      PRICE      LISTS      FREE     ON       APPLICATION. 
ALL     ORDERS       EXECUTED   FROM     STOCK  ON  .  RECEI PT. 


LONDON  SHOW  ROOIViS-  93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Bhukjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PKICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  /us  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  mjio  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  o/iteating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wiiolesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CH.\MnERED 
SADDLK  BOll-ER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  GtiriUiifn'  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birminghim,  1872). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 
"TRENTHAM   IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATl'.Nr  P.XXrO.N   INDI'U'ENDEMr  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  Evt.:KV  otiii-.r  norr.ER  of  known 
iNfi'rit  of  E\cellence. 


GREENHOUSE         BOILERS.— 
Two  for  Sale.      For  particulars  apply  to 
GARDENER,    31,   Upper    Hamilton  Terrace,    St.    John's 
Wood,  N.W. 


ROSSERifRUSSELL 

Horticultural  CMP  I M  CCDCVENTiLiMiNCit-, 
.  WARMli^iC    L  NLl   \^LLI\0  Sanitary 


ENGINEERS 


^ROpmjRE  /IPPLlEDTOCONgEWTOHIE? 


HB/VTING  APP/lRy\TU^  OF  EVEf^Y   DE^CHIPVIOM. 

BrHoT  WATER,. Steam  OR  Warmed  A 115 

See     illustrated  catalogue  Post  Free 
Designs  1^  Estimates  on  Application, 


Offices  If- Showrooms. 46  CHARiNri  Cro£;,s. 
WORKS     Queens  Wharf  Hammersmith. 


oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
penuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  l)e  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  u^p-d  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  scats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  dd.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  SJ.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kiii^duin. 

Unsolicitku  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1877. 

"The  Ryicys.  Alderly  Edge.  Ma>u:/iester.—yies?.TS,.  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs. —  For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I  consider  it  th"  best  thing  known  for  the  presen'ation  of  ail 
outdoor  work,  eilfier  ivood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  resoetifullj'.  Alfked  Lowe.  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  ii3.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CAUTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &:  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

patronised  by  the  queen, 
h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales, 
h.r.h.  the  duke  of  edinburgh. 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Oovemments, 
10,000  of  the  NohUlty,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
aallway    and  Canal    Companies,    CollierleB,  Iron- 
masters, Sec,  tec. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOE    WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  OOMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  ail  Co/ours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post    Free. 


WALTER  CARSON  «fc  SONS, 

LA    UKLLE    SAUVAGE    YARD, 

LXTDQATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S   WALK,  DUBLIN. 

No   ACENTS. 
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NOTICE    TO    THE    TRADE. 
TEBBS'    UNIVERSAL     FTTMIQATOB, 

Can  be  obtained  Wholesale  of  FLANAGAN  anu  SON, 
Seedsmen,  98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.G.  :  and  of  CORRY  AND 
SOPER,  Shad  Thamts,  London,  S.E. 

No  one  cultivating  plants  under  glass  should  be  without  one. 

STOVES. 

PORTABLE  TERRA-COTTA. 

KOBERTS'S    PATENT— FOR    COAL. 

Emit  pure  heat   twenty-four  hours   for  about  !</. ,  without 
attention.    For  Greenhouses,  Eed-roonis,  or  almost  any  purpose. 
Prospectus,  drawings,  and   authenticated  testimonials   can  be 
had.     In  use  daily  at  offices  of  Pateiiiee— Thomas  Roberts, 
IIS,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Wiiolesale  Russia  Mat  Mercliaats. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

"PUSSIA    MATS,    for    Covering    Garden 

XV  Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  aoplication. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoredltch, 
London,  E.G. 

USSIAMATS.—Alarge  Stock  of  Archangel 

and  Petersburff,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel}— Petersburg,  60^.  to  iocs,  per  too; 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  sor.  and  55^.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at2ar.,30j.,  and  35 J-  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptioos  of 
Mats  at  eaually  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Garden  House 

BUILDERS,   &c. 

BAMBOO  CANES,  East  Indian  and  Japan  ; 
MANILLA  and  RATTAN  CANES,  in  various  lengths, 
sound  :  also  VIRGIN  CORKWOOD  BARK,  on  Sale  at 
P.  B.  HARKINS,  Timber  Yard,  22.  Dutton  Street,  Liverpool. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticullural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES.  RAFFIA  for  tyin?.  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  RIATS,  PACKING  MATS,  S:c. 
Whole.'^ale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO..  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.C. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

SM  IT  H'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardejiers'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  i5-oz.,  12^.  6rf,  ;  21-oz., 
\^s.  dd.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-0Z.  4ths,  36J.  ;  3ds,  46^,  per  300  feet; — 21-oz,  4ths.  36,9.; 
3ds.,  46f.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER.  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  PentonviUe  Road,  London,  N. 


Free  by  Post,  3^.  6^., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  SHOULD  OBTAIN  A  COPY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  THEIR  TREES. 

Apply  to  J.   SCOTT,   The    Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,    Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom — 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "  ORCHARDIST"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language.  

The  Advertiser  has  numbers  of  Letters  from  Britain,  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  Gr'c., 
all  eulogising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


1^  The  Trees  ai-e  this  season  in  fine  health.       Price  Lists  forwarded. 
Copies  to  be  had  at 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
NEW    EDITION,    REVISED    AND    EXTENDED. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Plates,  large  8vo,  cloth,  355-., 

THE  GARDENERS'  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  ot  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of 
Gardening  Operations,  and  Select  Lists  of  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables. 

By      ROBERT      THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 

REVISED    AND    EXTENDED    by    THOMAS    MOORE,    F.L.S., 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Floral  Director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  &c. , 

Assisted  by  several  eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 


LONDON: 


BLAGKIE     &     SON,     PATERNOSTER 

AND   SOLD   BY  ALL   BOOKSELLERS, 


BUILDINGS,     E.G., 


THE   FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST. 
for  OCTOLSER  will  contain  Coloured  Plates  of  LORD 
NAPIER     NECTARINE,     and    of    ODONTOGLOSSUM 
TRIUMPHANS,  with  articles  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
Notes  on  Tulips.     By  S.  Barlow,  Esq. 
Humea  elegans.     By  Mr,  M.  Saul. 
Begonia  Kallista,  with  Illustration. 
Gardenia  Culture.     By  Mr.  W.  Denning. 
Dendrobium  densiflorum  Stewartii.  By  Mr.  Anderson. 
Melon  Culture.     By  Mr.  W.  Coleman. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.  ByE.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq. 
Culture  of  Wall  Fruit.— Chapter  XI.     By  Mr.  J.  Cox, 
Strawberry  Culture.     By  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 
The  Best  Cropping  Hardy  Fruits.     By  Mr.  W.  Tillery, 
Curmeria  Wallisii,  with  Illustration. 
Culford  Grape  Sport, 

Miniature  Vines  for  the  Dinner-table.     By  Mr.  J.  Anderson. 
Villa  Gardening  (or  October. 
Garden  Gossip — Obituary. 

Published  monthly.     Price  is. 
London  :  W.  KENT  and  CO.,  23,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portugiiese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivaior^  St,  Michael's,  Azores. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGfiRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andrt?,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterphem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch.  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  SIraux.  O.  Thomas.  A.  Van  Gaert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Vol-xem,  H.  J.  Veiich,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  Ql  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numeroua 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kinadom  : — One  yesP, 
lof,,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-ofSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M,  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-ofiice.  Ghent, 

Belgian, 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
Burvenich,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas.  and  H.  J.  Vam 
Hulle,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  tor.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed ,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  MidlaTid  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Ciature. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3^.  6fi?,, 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs,  EDMONDSON  BROS,, 
10.  Dame  Street.  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E,C. 


1^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  Nurseryman,  carrying 
on  a  successful  business  within  25  miles  of  London,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner.  Failing  health  causes 
Advertiser  to  wish  to  find  a  man,  or  men  who  in,  say.  one  or 
two  years  would  be  able  to  take  over  from  him  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Money  would  be  required,  but  every  facility  be  afforded 
provided  substantial  guarantees  were  given.  The  fullest  refer- 
ences given  and  required. — Address,  by  letter,  giving  outline 
of  means  and  position,  NURSERYMAN.  Messrs,  Norris, 
Aliens  &  Carter,  Solicitors,  so,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  where  two  Under  Gardeners  are 
kept,  a  GARDENER,  not  under  30  years  of  age; 
must  understand  the  i\Ianagement  of  both  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardens.  Grapes,  Melons, and  Cucumbers.— JOHN  WRIGHT, 
Esq  ,  Hatfield  Priory,  Chelmsford,  Esse.\-.  (Railwav  Station. 
Witham.) 

WANTED,  at  Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  a  married 
Man.  as  SINGLE-HANDED  GARDENER;  must 
understand  Vines.  Wall  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  and  make 
himself  useful  looking  after  Stock.  Wife,  Poultry  and  Dairy. 
Rent-free.  No  children;  single  man  not  objected  to. — State 
wages,  with  reference,  or  call  on  Dr.  SAND  FORD,  76, 
Jermyn  Street,  St,  James,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an  energetic  Man  as  GAR- 
DENER, one  who  is  accustomed  to  Grow  for  Market, 
to  take  Charge  of  Small  Garden  and  several  Glass-houses,  to 
Grow  Plants  and  Cucumbers,  &c.,  for  Market.  Married,  wiih 
no  family  preferred.  Liberal  wages  given. — Apply,  by  letter 
to  ALPHA,  Rochester,  Kent. 

WANTED,  where  two  only  are  kept,  a 
SECOND  GARDENER,  age  about  24,  single  ;  must 
be  strong,  active,  and  have  had  considerable  experience  under 
Glass  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Wages,  24.?.,  advancing,  no 
lodging. — Apply,  personally,  or  by  letter,  with  full  particulars, 
to  P.  B.,  42,  Lee  Terrace,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
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WANTED,  an  INDOOR  FOREMAN; 
one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Plants,  good  Sales- 
man, experienced  in  Growing;  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers  on  a 
large  scale.  Permanent  simalion  to  an  energeticand  competent 
man.  Wage.',  351,  per  week  and  house.  No  references  wrote 
to  previous  to  fir?t  writing?  to  the  applicant, — W.  T..  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  MerchanU.  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,   One  or  Two  good  JOBBING 
HANDS. —.Apply    lo    J.    DALBY,     High     Street, 
Sutton,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  for  Forest  Tree  Department,  an 
active  Young  M.A.N.  State  age,  experience,  and 
w.-i?es  required.— |AMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton 
Nurseries,  Chester. 

ANTED,     TWO     good     NURSERY 

HANDS.— \V.  AND  J.  BROWN.  Stamford. 


w 


WANTED,  during  the  busy  season,  as 
SALESMAN  and  to  execute  Orders  in  a  l.irge  Nursery 
rapidly  extending  both  its  wholesale  and  retail  connections,  a 
first-class  practical  Man,  who  has  had  experience  in  all  practical 
details  of  the  business.  A  permanent  situation  would  be  offered 
lo  a  suitable  person,  who  must  also  have  had  experience  in  the 
Management  of  Men. — Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  by  letter, 
giving  references,  age.  &c..  to  H0RTU3,  Tavistock  Hotel, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  a  Provincial 
Business. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  terms, 
experience,  references,  &c,  to  P.  C,  Minier  &  Co.,  60,  Strand, 
London.  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  NURSERY  CLERK  and 
CORRESPONDENT;  must  have  a  good  ge^e^.^l 
knowledge  of  Plants,  and  be  qualified  to  Travel  occasionally  if 
required. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  salary  expected  and 
other  particulars,  addressed  to  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  (Limited),  Edinburgh. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  smart  COUNTER-HAND  :  one  who  has 
been  regularly  trained  to  the  business  in  a  large,  well-regulated 
establishment,  —  Address,  stating  age,  references,  salary 
expected,  and  when  present  engagement  expires,  M.  M., 
Gardetiers'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANT     PLACES. 

"P       G.      HENDERSON 

*— ^  •  AND  SON  have  m.any  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Niuseries 
far  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Niu-sery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W, 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such. — The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 


Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAINGand  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E, 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married; 
understands  Grapes.  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Excellent  character.— J.  SEWELL,  White's  Yard,  Huntingdon. 

GARDENER  (HEAD),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  30  ;  thoroughly  pr.ictical  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  First-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
ability.— H.  PYBUS,  Castle  Bolton,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 
/:iARDENER   (He.ad).  — Age    32,   married, 

VJ^  4  young  children  :  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — C.  B, ,  52, 
Moflat  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

/^ARDENER    (Head).— Age    32,    married, 

V-"  two  children  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Three  and  a  half  years'  good  character.  Please 
state  particulars. — W,  G.  H,,  Filsham  Cottage,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  Sussex. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession.  No 
single-handed  place  accepted.  First-class  character  from  last 
and  previous  places.  Seven  years  in  last  situation.  Please  state 
wages. —  [■'.  Clarke,  Alderbourne,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks. 

(^ARUENER   (Head).— Age    38,  married; 

V^*  thoroughly  competent  to  take  the  Entire  Ch.irge  where 
tnul  and  confidence  aie  required  Leaving  through  dc:(th. 
Eleven  year*'  good  character.  Please  slate  wages,  &c. — 
W.  ROWt,  Hi,lan  Hall.  Cambridgeshire. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  not  less  than 
fnur  are  kept, — Age  37,  married  ;  thoroughly  competent 
in  every  dcpaitment  of  the  profession,  or  any  duties  connected 
with  a  Gentleman's  Estate  where  energy  and  intelligence  are 
required.  Highly  recommended  by  present  employer, — A.  G., 
Barham,  East  Hoalhly,  Susse){. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  a  thorough 
practical  Man  is  wanted,  and  four  or  more  are  kept, 
and  cottage  found.  Twelve  years'  efiperience  in  some  of  the 
best  gardens  in  England.  First-class  testimonials  from  previous 
and  present  employers. — G.  W.,  Post-office,  Farington,  Alton, 
Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  30,  married  ;  Scotch  :  fourteen  years' 
experience;  understands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and 
could  take  the  Management  of  a  small  Esiate.  Open  for 
engagement  about  the  beginning  of  November  next.  Fir^t-class 
references  — T.  McK..  "The  Gardens,  Ayton,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
Perthshire,  N.R ^___ 

(^ARDENER  (Head,  WoRK!NG).-Single  ; 

V_J  twenty  years'  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — 
A.  B.,  48,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  Johns  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30, 
single  ;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  good  charac- 
ter.—G.  D.,  Orchard  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Middle- 
aged  :  could  Superintend  a  small  Farm  as  well.  Wife 
a  first-class  Laundress  or  Dairj-woman,  or  could  take  Charge  of 
a  Gentleman's  House.  Good  testimonials.— GARDENER, 
19,  Kemp  Place,  Glen  Ogle  Road,  Edinburgh. 

(^ARDENER  (He.w,  WORKING).— Age  31, 

v_*  married ;  has  had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  good 
Gardening,  including  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Vines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  ;  has  a  know- 
ledge of  Meadow  Land  and  Stock. — G.  B.,  Gardener,  Calverton 
Limes,  Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  one 
or  more  are  kept. — Age  27  :  eleven  years'  experience  in 
ail  branches ;  thoroughly  competent  and  trustworthy.  Two 
years  in  last  situation  Any  inquiries  respecting  character  and 
abilities  would  be  willingly  answered  by  last  employer. — J.  G,, 
150,  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  N. 

/^ARDENER— To  take  the  Management  of 

\-^      a    Squ.ire,        Five    years    in    last    place.  —  A.    B.,    64, 

Arlington  Road,  Camden  Town,  N,W 

GARDENER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Place.— 
Age  22  :  native  of  Denmark  ;  cijSu  years'  experience. — 
First-class  testimonials. — P.,  19.  Pond  Place,  Fulham  Road, 
Brompton,  S.W. 

GARDENER,  where  assistance  is  given. — 
Young,  married  ;  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
— T.  MALPAS,  Walker  Street.  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yard,  Garslon,  near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend to  any  Nobleman  cr  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class 
Gardener  a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many 
years'  experience  in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

GARDENER  (SECOND),  or  JOURNEY- 
MAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  23  :  nine 
years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Good  refer- 
ences— W.  T.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Under). — A^e  20  ;  five  years' 
experience.     Good  references.— HENRY  COX,  North- 
end,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 

GARDENER     (Under).— Age     28,    single. 
Good  chai-acter, — J.   R.,  Post-office,  West  Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 

r:j.ARDENER   (Under).— Age   28,   married 

V-J  when  suited  ;  seven  years*  practical  experience  in  all 
branches.  Can  be  highly  recommended.  Please  state  M'ages. 
— C.  S.,  The  Gardens,  Aldershot  Park,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Under),  or  good  JOURNEY- 
MAN.  —  Age  23  :  nine  years'  experience.  Good 
character  from  present  and  previous  places. — Apply,  with  par- 
ticulars, to  R.  abbey.  The  Gardens,  Seaham  Hall,  Sunder- 
land, Durham. 

T^OREMAN,   in    a   Gentleman's    Garden. — 

-1-  Young.  Can  have  two  years' excellent  character  from 
his  present  place.— E.  M.,  Post-office,  Scole. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment, 
age  24  — J.  Arnold  can  with  confidence  recommend  a 
young  Man  as  above  to  any  Gentleman  or  Gardener  requiring 
the  services  of  a  good  man.  Please  state  wages,  &c. — The 
Gardens,  Drakelowe  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent. 

FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Gentleman's 
Establishment.  — Age  23.  Eight  years'  experience  in 
good  situations.  Good  testimonials. — W.  STREET,  Scawby, 
Brigg.  ____^^___^_^___^_^____^^_    ^ 

FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden. — Age  24  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  Three  years'  good  character. — K  ,  i,  Clifton 
Terrace,  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green,  N. 

OREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  good  Estab- 

lishment. — Age  24.  single  ;  well  up  in  the  general  routine 
of  Gardening.  A  good  tenor  voice,  and  would  be  willing  to 
join  a  parish  choir,  having  been  in  one  ten  years.  Three  years' 
good  character.— W.  C. ,  next  to  Great  Northern  Railway 
Station,  Windmill  Hill.  Enfield. 


To  NUTBerymen. 

MANAGER,  or  WORKING  FOREMAN. 
—  A.  Warnr  is  desirous  of  a  re-engagement  where 
plants  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  either  retail  or  wholesale. 
He  is  practically  a  thorough  good  Grower  of  Stove  and  Soft- 
wooded  Plant-;,  also  well  understands  Forcing  of  Jiulbous 
and  other  Pl.ints.  Formerly  employed  bv  Air,  J.  Reeves, 
Acton,  Middlesex  :  Messrs.  Carter  S:  Co.,  Forest  Hill  ;  Messrs. 
Ftlton  &  Sons,  Birmingham;  and  his  jirescnt  employer  is 
Mr.  T,  Gilbert,  Springfield  Nursery,  Hastings,  by  wnom  any 
enquiries  will  be  answered. —A.  WARNE,  i,  Ashbumham 
Road,  Clyde  Vale,  Hastiogs. 


PROPAGATOR,  and  FOREMAN  (Indoor), 
in   a   good    Market   Nursery.- -For  particulars    apply  to 

F.  S.,  40,  New  Street,  Aliringham.  Cheshire. 

PROPAGATOR  (Indoor),  where  Roses, 
ConiTers,  Clematis,  Rhododendrons,  and  Soft-wooded 
Plants  are  required  in  large  quantities.— Age  22.  Six  years* 
excellent  character.  — Address,  slating  wages,  G.  ROY,  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee  S;  Lon,  Wood  Lane  Niu-sery,  Tsleworth, 
l\Iiddle5ex,  W. 

PROPAGATOR   (Under),   or  as  ASSIST- 
ANT.—  Good    experience    and    references.  —  J.    J.,    10, 
Essenden  Terrace,  Plumstead  Road,  Rent,  S.E. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the   Houses.— Age  23  ; 

?  *  has  had  good  practical  e.vperience  in  large  Establishments. 
Good  recommendations.— A.  B.,  Brooklands  Cottage,  near 
Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses.— Age  2r. 
Eighteen  months  under  the  Foreman  in  last  situation. 
Good  character.  —  GARDENER,  J.  Derham,  Esq.,  Sneyd 
Park,  Bristol. 

To  Gardeners. 

IMPROVER    (a  Youth),    in    a    Gentleman's 
Garden,    under    a    Foreman. — For    parliculars    apply    to 
The  GARDENER,  Acton  Burnetl.  near  Shrewsbury. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  20;  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Outdoor  Work,  but 
wishes  to  improve  in  the  General  Routine  of  Gardening.  Good 
character.— A.  W. .  3,  Park  Road,  Penge  Park.  S.E. 

TO  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS.— 
Wanted  employment  under  a  Landscape  Gardener, 
having  had  great  exoerience  in  Laymg-out  Places,  New  Ground 
Work,  Planting.  &c.— B.  B.,  Mr.  McLaren,  Newsagent, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

SHOPMAN  (SECOND).— Age  21 ;  seven  years' 
experience  in  good  Houses.  First-class  references. — 
G.W.,  Adams  S:  Francis,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN    (SECOND),  or  WAREHOUSE- 
MAN, — Age  23  :  seven  years'  experience.      Good  refer- 
ences.—M.,  Methlick,  Aberdeenshire. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  Wholesale 
Warehouse,  or  BOOK-KEEPER.— Age  27  ;  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade.— J.  FALCONER,  St.  Nicholas, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER,   or   WAREHOUSEMAN.— 
Has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Trade.      First-class  refer- 
ences.— Jonntal  Office,  Aberdeen. 

MANAGER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CONFI- 
DENTIAL CLERK,  in  a  Nursery  or  Seed  Business. 
—Age  32.  First-class  references.— K.  W.,  Strontian  Lodge, 
Cotham,  Bristol, 

To  THE  SEED  TRADE.— A  young  man, 
with  four  years'  experience  in  Garden  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  also  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  good 
Retail  House.  Can  be  well  recommended.  —  G.  W.,  Messrs. 
Drummond  Bros.,  Seedsmen,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FITTER.— 
Careful  workman  ;  well  up  in  Horticultural  Works, 
Glazing,  Painting,  Rockwork.  &c.  First-class  references. 
Terms  moderate.- EDWARDS,  10,  Elm  Street,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  London.  W.C. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHIS  K  Y. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  *'  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street.  London,  W. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  o(  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicata 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
172,  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


PLLIS'S       RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

pURE       AERATED 

WATERS. 

E 


LLIS'S       RUTHIN       WATERS. 

— Crystal  Springs,  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 
Lithia.  and  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass.  Corks  branded 
"R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  L.abel 
bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whole- 
sale of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 
London  Agents  ;  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street, 
Cavendish  Square, 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— 
The  blood  being  the  very  essence  of  health  and  life  it  is 
most  essential  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  purified  before  the 
depressing  influences  of  winter  display  themselves.  These  Pills 
will  accomptieh  this  purification  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  put  the  circulation  in  that  desirable  condition, 
which  alone  can  rightly  form  flesh,  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and 
skin.  Capricious  appetites,  weak  digestions,  torpid  livers,  and 
irregular  bowels  arc  corrected  by  this  potent  medicine,  which 
may  be  truly  said  to  induce  "  a  sano  mind  in  a  sound  body." 
Holloway's  Pills  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  cleansmg 
without  weakening.  While 'purifying  thev  are  strengthening 
and  adding  to  those  cnjoymeills  of  life  which  health  and  vigour 
can  alone  bestow. 
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S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC       ENGINEERS 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDBAULIC    RAM 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 
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No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c. 

No.  46&  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49(/.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  so  and  542.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  33.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms  &c  comprising  PUMPS  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINa. 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  pari  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates /urn, shed . 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.   THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,   as    designed    for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.     4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 


ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES     CAN     BE      HAD     ON     APPLICATION. 


T.  H.  p.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  .OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 


ERECTED   AND   FITTED    IN  ALL    PARTS   OF  THE   KINGDOM. 

Show 


ESTIMATES    GRATIS. 

E.C. 


Rooms:      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON, 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


FOR  PARK,  PADDOCK,  AND  GENERAL  ENCLOSURES,  MANSION,  VILLA,  OR  FARM. 

STRAINED    WIRE    CABLE^pKIOBTQ       CURDLES,  RAILINGS,  &c., 
CONTINUOUS  BAR   IRON      »"  C.  IN  V^ CO,  CAST  &  WROUGHT-IRON  GATES. 


FBANCIS    MORTON'S    PATENTED    SYSTEM    IS    IN    USE    OVER    MANY    THOUSAND    MILES. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE   {subject  to  special  discount  to  meet  the  present  low  price  of  iron)  forwarded  on  application  to 
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RON    ROOFS,    BUILDINGS,    AND    SHEDDING    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 

DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  on  receipt  of  full  partiadars  of  requirements. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  with  Fittings  Complete,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected  by  a  careful  mechanic. 
London    Office  :— No.    1,     DELAHAY     STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury.  Agmkw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precir.c.  of  Whitefriars.  Citv  of  London,  m  the  Couuiy  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Cjvent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday.  September  22,  1877. 

Agent  lor  Manchester— John  Heywood.  Agents  for  Scotlani I— Messrs.  J.  Menzihs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgo\Y. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 
NOTICE.  —  FRUIT    and     FLORAL     COMMITTEES' 
MEETINGS,    on   TUESDAY    NEXT.     October   2.   in   the 
Council    Room,  at    11  o'Clock.     GENERAL  MEETING  for 
ELECTION  of  FELLOWS,  at  3  o'Clock. 

THE  INTERNATI"ON"aL  POTATO 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  on  October  3.  4.  and  5,  when  Prizes 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  Septem- 
ber 25.     For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  J.  A.  McKENZIE. 
I  and  2,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  EC. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secretaire  de  la  Soci^ti 
Imp^riale  d'HorticuIture  de  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 

ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong  flower- 

ing  plants.  405.  per  1000  roots.    Stock  at  present  250,000. 

JULIUS    HOFFMANN,    Nurseryman,     131,    K6pnicker- 

strasse.  Berlin  S.  O.,  Germany. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 
all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  45J.  per  1000.  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries,  Erfurt.  Prussia. 

PHEASANT-EYED     NARCISSUS.— 
For  Sale,  Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented    Narciss,  ioj.  per 
bushel.       Likewise    Bulbs     of     LILIUM      BULBIFERUM, 
12J.  per  100.     Terms  cash  with  order.     Package  free.     Post- 
office  Orders  payable  Vauxhall. 
C.  W.  ALDERSON,  Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

Late  Flowering  Fachslas. 

RODGER  MCCLELLAND  and  CO.  have 
to  offer  to  the  Trade  a  very  fine  lot  of  clean  splendid 
stuff,  just  commg  into  fine  bloom.  From  i^^  to  2  feet  high,  at 
40i.  and  501.  per  100. 

64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 

Tbe  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANIL— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  \-zs.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants.  2  years  old,  i8f.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application, 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman.  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade, 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Nl'rservmem.  Ussy.  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS, for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  6</.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queens  Seedsmen.  Readins. 

Planting  Season. 

EVERGREENS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
and  of  all  ages  and  Sizes,  including  HOLLIES,  &c., 
in  the  best  transpL-inted  condition  for  s.afe  removal.  The 
largest  and  best  stock  in  Britain.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

JAMES   DICKSON    &   SONS,     "Newton"    Nurseries, 
Chester. 

To  the  Trade. 

ASH,     OAK,    BEECH,    ALDER,     .SYCA- 
MORE. BIRCH,  PINE.  Austrian  and  Native  Scotch, 
i-yr.  and  2-yr.  Seedlings.     Samples  and  price  on  application  to 
PETER  BLAKE,  Summerhill,  Enfield,  Ireland. 

JULES  DE  COCK,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA.  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA.  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR.'EAJAPONIC.A,  PALMS 
and  DRACyKNAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

JEAN      VERSCHAFFELT'S      Nurseries, 
n4,  Faubourg  de  Eruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.   SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
S,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

To  tlie  Trade. 
OSE         BLOOMS. 

Price  until  further  notice  %s.  per  loo,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  Kings  Acre,  Hereford. 


R 


FOR  SALE,  many  Thousands  of  AUCU- 
BAS,  HOLLIES,  EUONYMUS,  ARBOR-VIT.E. 
CUPRESSUS.  &c..  suitable  for  pots,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

J.  B.  BUTTERFIELD,   Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield, 
Middlesej;. 

U CHART S^AMAZOnTcA.— Fine  flowering 

Bulbs  of  the  above.  15J,  per  dozen,  for  cash. 
WILLIAM  PRITCHARD,  Nurseryman,  Shrewsbury. 

Notice  to  tlie  Trade. 

JAMES  FARRAR  and  CO.  beg  to  announce 
the  arrival,  in  excellent  condition,  of  their  First  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH   BULBS.     Wholesale    CATALOGUE    for- 
warded on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  86,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 
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Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Ovirveen,  near  Haarlem.  Holland. 

Azalea  amoena  CaldweUU,  Euoharls  amazonica. 

WG.  CALDWELL  AND  SONS  beg  to 
•  offer  strong  bushy  plants  of  their  new  Azalea,  well 
set  with  flower-buds,  at  24J,  per  dozen,  d  los.  per  100 ;  also 
strong  flowering  bulbs  of  Eucharis,  at  iSs.  per  doz.,  £^  per  roo. 
The  Nurseries,  Knulsford,  Cheshire. 

Dutch  and  other  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  is  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  a  large  stock. 
CATALOGUES    on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best    quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  applicatiou. 

Specimen  Palms  and  Tree  Fern, 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE,  a  handsome 
pair  of  LATANIA  EORBONICA.  in  18-inch  pots,  in 
the  best  possible  health  ;  also  a  DICK.SONIA  ANTARC- 
TICA. 4  feet  high  in  the  trunk.     For  particulars  apply  to 

FREDERICK:    EVERSON,    The   Gardens,    Ford    Place. 
Thetford. 

Chamserops  Fortunet 

W  THOMPSON,  Seedsman,  Tavern 
•  Street,  Ipswich,  begs  to  offer  to  the  Trade  a  few 
do^en  strong  Plants  of  the  above  fine  hardy  PALM,  in  various 
sizes,  for  which  he  would  be  willing  to  receive  any  kind  of 
HARDY  BULBS  in  EXCHANGE. 

Prices  from  185.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

ANTED,  healthy  SCOTCH  FIR,  i J  foot 

to  3  feet  high,  recently  transplanted.     State  price  per 
I003,     Also  some  good  HAZEL. 

T.  TARPLETT,  Wilcote,  Charlbury,  Oxon. 

ANTED,   strong   IVY    REGNERIANA, 

in  pots.      State  size  and  price  per  loo,  to 
WITTY  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

AN^EDr~a^large     SECOND-HAND 

nnlLER,   and    several   thousand    feet  of    PIPING, 
TEES,  BENDS,  VALVES.  &c..  cheap.     Full  particulars  to 
BUILDER,  Post-oflicc,  Brainlree. 


MR.  A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS.CHAM/EROPS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
Uble  sizes  :  also  SPIR/EA  JAPQNICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 
The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 


T 
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TRADE. 


SPIR/EAJAPONICA,  e.\tra  strong  clumps,  251.  per  100. 
VINES,    extra    strong  fruiting  canes    of    Black    Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  5^.  (ui.  each. 
W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nm-series,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

Special  Offer. 

ESCALLONIA     MACRANTHA,     average 
I  foot,  los.  per  100. 
AUCUEA  JAPONICA,  average  i%  foot,  12^.  6,f.  per  100. 
LAURUSTINUS,  average  i  foot,  71.  6(/.  per  100. 
,,    average  i'^  foot,  lor.  per  100. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurserym.in,  Limericlc. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII   andothers,^. 
per  100;  DEUTZIA    GRACILIS,  21s.  per  100,  or  ^10 
per  rooo. 

RICHARD  MASON.  Nurseryman.  Bagshot.  Surrey. 

Tree  Carnations.  ' 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  variety,  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  iSs. 
to  30^.  per  dozen  :  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting,  gs.  and 
I2S.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  PINKS,  gs.  and 
I2S.  per  dozen. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
Seeds.men.  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Poti^  ' 

npHE  ORCHARD   HOUSE   CATALOGUE 

J-      is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 
THO.VIAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts. 

SPECIAL  CLEARANCE 
OFFER. 
7C00  finest  pyramid  APPLES,  PEAKS,  I'LUMS,  and 
CHERRIES,  strong.  5  to  7  feet,  40.J.  per  100.  £1$  per  1000  ; 
3000  strong  Black,  White,  and  Red  CURRANTS,  6s.  to  Ss. 
per  100.  Special  trade  ofter  of  SHRUBS  on  application 
R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries.  Bowdon,  Manchester. 

Strawberriea. 
pHARLES    TURNER   can   supply  all   the 

Vy  leading  varieties,  from  the  ground,  in  small  and  large 
pots,  for  forcing. 

Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE    TR"eES,    Fruiting  in 
Pots  :— Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  CheiTies.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 

Worcester. 

~Vri  N  E  S.— JVIagnificent    Canes,    splendidly 

V  ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.  Cannot  be  surpassed.  Warranted  clean.  Inspection 
invitt?d      The  Trade  suoplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries.  Chester. 

Vines,  Vines,  Vines. 
"P     AND    A.     SMITH    offer    strong,    close- 

-*-    •     jointed,  well-grown  Canes  of  the  above,  both  fruiting 
and  planting.     LIST  on  application. 
The  Nurseries.  We^t  Dulwich. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 
TOHN    COWAN,    The   Vineyard,    Garston, 

tf  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young; 
VINES  is  this  year  In  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

HJ.    HARDY    begs  to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of— 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  1 
ENFIELD  MARKET.  J  3^-  P"  '°°"- 

CARTER'S  HEARTWELL,  5^.  per  1000. 
Carriage  and  package  free.      Terms  cash. 
H.  J.  HARDY.  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk. 


For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  ~  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  2S.  per  1000 ;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  5s.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS.  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  7s.  ^d.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocksof  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE,  and  :dl  other  kinds  of  Seed-; 
and  Plants  for  present  use,  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUE-S 
on  application  to  KREDK.  GEE,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  See,  Bi^c'esw-ido,  Beds. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants,  ' 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  cood  strong,  healthy  plants,  vi/.,  ECarly 
Battcr.sca,  Early  Enfield  M.irket,  Early  Nonparitl,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3^.  fid.  per  1000,  delivered  free  on  rail. 
Post-oOlce  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
conespondenls. 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Wonersh  Nursci-y.  nerir  Guildford. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

TTnreserveii  Sale  of  a  large  ConBignment  of  Choice 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS.  POLYANTHUS, 
NARCISSUS.  SNONVDROPS,  LILIES,  and  other 
FLOWER  ROOTS  from  Holland. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yai-d.  E.C.,  near  the  Bank,  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
at  half-past  it  o'Clock  to  the  minute. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


West  WickUam.  Kent.    , 

Close  to  the  Swan  Inn,  3  miles  from  Beckenhani  and  Bromley 

Stations. 
TWO  DAYS'  SALE  of  beautifully-srown  and  well  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  3003  Laurels.  2500  fine 
Hollies  and  Yews.  5000  handsome  Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs, 
Austrian  Pines,  fine  Cupressus,  and  other  Coniferse  ;  a 
quaiticy  of  choice  assorted  Border  Shrubs.  Standard  Orna- 
mental Trees,  clean-grown  Fruit  Trees.  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Kircaldy  to  SELL  the  above 
stock  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  October  9  and  10,  at  12 
for  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day. 

Stock  now  on  view.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98, 
Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totteuliam. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  beautifully-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  600  Standard  Planes.  7  to  11  feet,  fine 
Limes  and  01  her  Ornamental  Trees,  thousands  of  young 
and  thriving  Shrubs,  a  considerable  number  of  Fruit  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  unequalled  for  growth  and  quality ;  2000 
remarkably  fine  Standard  Roses,  a  fine  Collection  of 
Bulbous  and  choice  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Climbeis,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr,  Thomas  Ware  to  SELL  the 
above  Stock  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY. 
October  16,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely.  One  month  allowed 
for  clearing  the  Stock, 

May  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98.  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.C,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Exeter  Nurseries,  Exeter. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  young  and  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  fine  variety, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  choice  and  useful  Evergreens  and 
Conifera:.  a  capital  assortment  of  selected  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description.  STANDARD  ROSES,  together  with 
several  thousands  of  unrivalled  Specimens  for  Ornamental 
Planting,  in  excellent  condition  for  removal,  the  whole 
]iaving  been  carefully  prepared. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Messrs.  Lncombe. 
Pince  S:  Co.,  to  SELL  this  beautiful  Stock  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  October  16,  and  three  successive 
days,  at  11  o'Clock  precisely  each  day. 

Now  on  view.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Etitata  Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.C,,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Heatherside    N  urserv,    Bagsliot,    Surrey. 

(3  miles  from  Farnborough  Station.) 
THREE    DAYS-  CLEARANCE    SALE  of  valuable    NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  arranged  in  large  lots  to  suit  the  Trade 
and  Others  engaged  in  making  extensive   Plantations  ;  also 
the  whole  of  the  Glass  Erections  and  Fittings  thereto. 

MESSRS..  PROTHEROE'  and  MORRIS 
aie  instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, October  17.  and  two  following  days,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  precisely  each  day,  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising,  in  addition  to  a  large  assort- 
ment of  handsome  Specimen  Conifers  and  Evergreens,  many 
thousands  of  Border  Shrubs  in  endless  variety,  also  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees  covering  several  acres,  likewise  many 
thousands  of  Fruit  Trees  ;  1500  Camellias,  large  and  small  ; 
Azaleas,  and  a  few  other  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  together  with  iS 
GREENHOUSES  and  PITS,  containing  about  Sooo  feet 
s\ip"i'.  ^000  fi;ei  of  Hot-water  Piping.  3  and  4-inch,'and  a  capital 
SADDLE  BOILER,  6  feet  by  2  feet. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  piior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  SHEPHERD,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents.  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G., 
and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Preliminary  Notice  of  Other 

SALES      of     NURSERY      STOCK 
already  arranged  by  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS. 
OCTOBER  22  and  23  —EXOTIC  NURSERY,  Tooting,  S.W 

By  order  of  Mr.  R.  Parker. 
OCTOBER    20  and  four   following  days.— The   MILFORD 

NURSERIES,    Godalming.    Surrey.      By    order  of   Mr. 

Maurice  Young. 
NOVEMBER    6,    7.    and    8.  —  The    FILLEBROOK     and 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES,  Leytonstone,  E.     By  order 

of  Mr.  A.  Protheroe. 
NOVEMBER  13  and  following  davs.— The  EMBER  NUR- 
SERIES,   Thames    Ditton,    Surrey.      By   order    of    the 

Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  Ki.ig  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  SATURDAY  during  October,  consignments  of  choice 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  BULBS  arriving  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

__  LiUes. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  to  SELL 
ty  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Gartien,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY.  October  4,  at  half-past 
la  o'clock  precisely,  LILIUM  AURATUM.  and  a  very 
choice  Collection  of  other  HOME-GROWN  LILIES,  includ- 
ins  Liliums  Wallichianum,  Leichlhniana,  giganteum.  Krameri 
rosenm,  Krameri  pirpureum,  callosnm,  Bloomerianum,  Hum- 
botdtii.  i-ulchellnm,  Washingtonianum,  Brownii,  Buschianum, 
lennifuliuni,  &c  ;  also  a  choice  coUeclion  of  beautiful  hardy 
BULBOUS  PLANTS,  CYPRIPEDIUMS,  S:c. 

On  vie*v  n.orning  of  Sale,  antl  Catalogues  had. 


Great  Clearence  Sale  oi  Nursery  Stock. 
EXPIRATION    OF    LEASE. 

MR.  JOSEPH  WALTON  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  by  order  of  B.  Whltham.  at  his  Nurseries, 
Reddish,  near  Stockport,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY. October  3  and  4,  1877,  a  Large  Assortment  of  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  S:c.  Sale  to  commence  each  day  at  12  o'Clock 
prompt. 

Catalogues  maybe  had  at  the  Nurseries;  at  the  "  FalstafF 
Hotel,"  Market  Place,  Manchester  ;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's 
Ollice,  Wilmstow. 

Stamford  Nursery,  Bowdon,  Chesliire. 

SALE   of  the   IMPORTANT    NURSERY    STOCK 

of  Mr.  Shaw. 

MESSRS.  CAPES,  DUNN,  AND  PILCHER 
are  instructed  'by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Nursery  Business,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  October  lo  and  ii,  at  12  o'Clock  each 
day,  on  the  Premises,  near  to  Dunham  Park,  Cheshire,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Manchester,  the  whole  of  his  HARDY 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS.  ROSES,  CONIFER^E, 
JAPANESE  and  other  CHOICE  PLANTS.  Mr.  Shaw's 
Collection  is  well-known,  and  comprises  every  variety  suitable 
for  the  district.  Many  are  large  specimens,  some  exceedingly 
rare,  and  all  are  well-rooted  and  healthy. 

Catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  forwarded  from  the 
Nursery  at  Bowdon  ;  from  Mr,  SHAW'S  Manchester  address  — 
29,  Oxford  Street  ;  or  from  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneers, 
8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  ISIanchester. 

Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MR.  J.  WALTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  October  t?,  19,  and  20,  the  valuable  stock  of 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS,  at  the  Bowdon  Nurseries, 
Hale  Road,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Thornhill, 
being  about  to  retire  from  the  business. 

Catalogues  on  application  at  the  Nunseries. 

Edmonton. 

TO   BE    SOLD,   a   small  NURSERY,  with 
Houses  and  Stock.     Apply  to 
Mr.  L.  R.  THOMPSON,  2.  Prospect  Cottages,  Snell's  Park, 
Edmonton. 

MONRO'S    NURSERY,    POTTERS    BAR^ 

TO    FLORISTS.    FRUIT    GROWERS,    AND 
MARKET    GARDEiVERS. 


TO    BE    LET    OR    SOLD. 

TO  BE  LET  for  any  number  of  years  that  may  be  agreed 
upon,  or  J.  Monro  will  SELL  the  FREEHOLD  ;  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  Pnrchase  Money  may  remain  on  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  very  extensive  establishment  (14  miles  from  London  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  within  i  mile  from  Potters 
Bar  station)  offers  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  a  practical 
and  energetic  person  either  as  a  Tenant  or  Purchaser. 

The  property  is  capable  of  being  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  make  it  a  matter  for  favourable  consideration  by  a 
Company. 

In  the  event  of  the  above  neither  being  Let  or  Sold  on  the 
conditions  as  stated,  J.  M.  will  be  glad  lo  treat  with  a  thoroughly 
competent  person  as  PARTNER,  who  would  take  the  Rlanage- 
ment  of  the  Glass  Department. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  MONRO,  Potters 
Ear.  N.  ;  or  to  Mr.  GEORGE  MONRO,  Fruit  Salesman, 
Covent  Garden  M.arket,  London,  W.C. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 

\VATER  SUPPLY.  &c. 


The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co, 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  — To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  ihe  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages^ 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d  —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildmgs 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street.  Westminster.  S.W..  and  Salisbury ;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO..  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.C;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  Georae  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

ABC  Discriptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
re.idy,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums.  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  IJamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses.  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Pertnnials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  ou  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries^  Tottenham^  London. 


NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE, 
"ALNWICK  SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhi- 
bited  before  the  Fruit  Committee,  South  Kensington,  February 
6,  1876,  under  the  name  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the 
Committee  have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  : — "  It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  welt  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
B.  S.  W.  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  fine  new  Grape, 
believing  it  to  be  a  decided  acquisition.  The  stock  offered  is 
from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited, 
as  the  stock  is  limited.     Price  ms.  and  42^.  each, 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— The  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  a'so  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  io5.  6d.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21s.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N, 

To  be  Sold  Clieap,  for  Want  of  Room. 

THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIMENS 
and  strong  plants  ; — 
1  Adiantum  formosum,  i  Aralia  reticulata,  i  Aratia  Sieboldii, 
2  Acacia  spinosa,  about  8  feet  ;  2  Acacia  longifolia  magnifica', 
about  8  feet ;  i  Bougainvillea  spectablis,  2  Coprosma  Baueriana, 
4  Clethra  arborea,  2  Dracaena  congesta,  i  Grisliena,  i  Hemero- 
callis  var,,  2  Musa  Canendishii,  i  Pandanus  Veitchii,  4 
Plumbago  capensis,  i  Stephanotis  floribunda,  1  Nephrolepis 
exattata,  i  Todea  supsrba.  Also  50  Abutilon  Boule  de 
Neige,  3  AUamanda  nobilis,  12  foliage  Begonias,  Cannas. 
Coprosma  Baueriana,  Dracaena  Draco,  Draca;na  gentifolia, 
100  Ferns,  in  variety  ;  24  Libonia  grandiflora  ;  100  Hydrangea 
Thos,  Hogg,  in  3-inch  pots,  at  8?.  per  dozen.  For  size,  &c., 
apply  to 
WM.  GROVE,  Tiipsley  and  St.  Owens  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  INTENDING 
TO  PLANT.— In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Weiui,  of  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading,  his  valu- 
able Collection  of  Young  Prize  NUT  TREES,  of  named  sorts, 
are  offered  at  half  the  usual  selling  prices.  Printed  LISTS 
wdl  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Immediate  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  Trees  will  be  supplied 
in  the  rotation  in  which  the  orders  are  received  ;  delivery  com- 
mencing on  October  1.     Apply  to 

The  MANAGER,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERY, 
between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS.  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  : 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES.  &c  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  fitc,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-free. 
Address,     HENRY     SHEPHERD,     Manager. 

Ktiododeudrons. 
TSAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON  have  to  offer 

JL    the  following  RHODODENDRONS— 100,000  fine  bushy 

plants,  thinly  grown  and  well  rooted,  nice  round  plants  :  — 

RHODODENDRON  SPLENDIDUM,  white,  i  to  1%  foot, 

37s.  6i/.  per  100;   -1%  to  2  feet,  SOT.  per  too;  2  feet, 

60s.  per  100. 

„     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  scarlet,    i  to  iK  foot,   50J. 

per  100  :  ij^  to  2  feet,  tos.  per  100. 
,,    JACKSONII,  scarlet,  i  foot,  50J.  per  100;  1  to  ij4  foot, 

60s.  per  100 ;    ij^  to  2  feet,  jss.  per  100, 
„     WOOLLERII,  scarlet,  i  to  z%  foot,  60s.  per  100 ;  i%  to 

2  feet.  £'S  per  100. 
,,     HYBRIDS,  from  all  choicest  named  varieties,  i  foot,  20s. 
per  100  ;   i  to  1%  foot,  30J.  per  100  ;  1%  to  2  feet,  40^. 
per  TOO  ;  2  to  2}^  feet.  dos.  per  100. 
„     PONTICUM,  9  to  12  inches,  50^,  per  1000  ;     i?  to  ig 
inches,   lor,  per  100  ;  15  to  iS  inches,  15^,  per  100  ;  18 
to  21  inches,  40s   per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  50^.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     very  bushy,  3  to  3;.^  (eet,  Soj.  per  100. 
YEW,  English,  6  to  9  inches,  40,1,  per  1000  ;  9  to  12  inches,  goJ. 
per  1000  ;  12  to  15  inches,  70J.  per  1000. 
,,     English,    bushy,    15  to  18  inches,  2qj,  per  icxj ;    i%  to 

2  feet,  30J.  per  100  ;  2  to  1^^  feet,  40J.  per  100. 
,,     Enizlish,  very  bushy,  2J2  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  100. 
CURRANTS,  Black,  very  strong,  1.0s.  per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  zos.  to  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


FECIAL     OFFER     TO     THE    TRADE. 


s 


LILIUM  AURATUM,  very  sound  home-grown  bulbs,  1%  in. 

in  diameter,  zoos,  per  100  ;  ij^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  125^. 

per  loo  ;  2  inches  in  diameter,    167^.  per  100;  2  to  ?.%  in. 

in  diameter,  2ogi-.  per  100. 
LILIUM  THUNBERGIANUM,  Prince  d'Orange  (the  most 

beautiful  of  the  Thunbergianum  section),  Z^s.  per  100. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 
PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples,  20J.  per  1000. 
ROSE,  Manetti,  25^'.  per  1000. 
,,     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie,  25J,  per  loao. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin,  extra  strong,  beautifully 
trained.  Maidens,  25^.  per  100,  2C9.J.  per  1000;  2-yr.  Cor- 
don's, 421.  per  101 ;  2-yr,  Palmeltes  and  Pyramids,  42J.  per 
100  ;  3-yr.  Palmettes,  ^gs.  per  100. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince,  extra  strong,  beautifully 
trained.  Maidens,  34J.  per  100,  297jr.  per  loro ;  2-5'r.  Cor- 
dons, 50J.  per  roo  ;  2-yr,  Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  50s.  per 
ico:  3-yr.  Palmettes,  67J.  per  100. 

PLUMS,  on  Prunus  St,  Julien.  e.vtra  strong,  beautifully  trained, 
Maidens,  34J.  per  100;  2-yr,  Cordons,  50J.  per  loo ;  2-yr. 
Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  $qs.  per  100  ;  3-yr.  Palmettes, 
Cjs.  per  100. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 

Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 
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For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &'C.,  see  out 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


21s. 


Our 
Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  open 
border  decoration,  con- 
taiJts  the  follawuig 
liberal  assortment : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 
mixed 

i3  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 

12  Narcissus  Poeiicus 

12     ,.     double  white 
6  Campemelle     Jon- 
quils 

35  Anemones,     fine 
double 

25     .,     fine  single 

50  Persian  Rnnunciili, 
mixed 

SO  Turban  Ranunculi, 
in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
loo  Snowdrops 

12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 
Thol 

12    ,,    Cottage  Maid 

12  ,,    Yellow  Prince 
2S     „     double,  mixed 

13  „    Kex      Rubro- 

rum 
12     ,,     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amtena 

2  Lilium  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
g  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH   FULL    CULTURAL 
DIBECTIONS. 


Case,  Packino,  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 

Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Otber  CoUectlous.  12s.  6d.  423.,  63s.,  and  84s.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Benkrtt,  Belle  l'»e  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
iMarch  lo,  1S77. 
"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the    Hyacinths,  Tulips,   and 
Crocus  I  had  in   the  Autumn  havs  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

Fratn   R.  Pronvce,  Esq.,    Bathgate,   N.B. 

February  7,  1877. 

"  The  Bulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have  been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and  Tulips  now  in 

tloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before."         

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 

TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTURE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-houses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  5-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  iS-r. 
to  185.  per  dozen. 
,»    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  8-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  36J.  per  dozen, 

,,     Half  Specimens,  $s.  to  js.  6d.  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  301.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9 and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36J.  to 
42r,  per  dozen. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES.    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CRANSTON   &  CO. 


New  Plants  for  1877.  . 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
•     PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1877  is  now  ready,  and 
*ill  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all  applicants. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  peE- 
feccly  free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  y.  6d.  to  51. 
each  ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto,  -js.  6d.  to  loj.  6d.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6.r.  to  20?.  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground, 
3^,  to  5^.  per  100, 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

OTEIA    (SPIR^A)    JAPONICA.— 

100,000  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition. 
SPIR.EA  JAPONICA,  16^.  to  2or.  per  100:  have  been  awarded 

•several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELVTRA  SPECTABILIS,  vei-y  strong,  20J.  to  26^.  per  too. 
LILIUM     LANCIFOLIUM     ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
305.  to  ^os.  per  100  :  very  free  flowering. 
„     „     ROSEUM,  strong,  20J.  to  265.  per  100. 
„     ,,     RUBRUM.  strong.  20s.  to  265.  per  100. 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,    Hillegom,    near 
H.tarlem,  Holland.  

26.000  Camellias. 

BWHITHAM  begs  most  respectfully  to  call 
•  attention  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  the  above,  o( 
all  the  finest  varieties  In  cultivation,  and  well  set  with  buds,  all 
home-grown,  strong,  healthy  plants.  Price  from  2iS.  to  120^. 
per  dozen,  according  to  size  and  variety. 

Also  abciut  10,000  fine  home-grown  CAMELLIA  STOCKS, 
in  pots,  fit  for  present  Grafting— First  size,  28^.  per  100  ;  second 
size,  21^.  per  100. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
The    Nurseries,    Reddish,    near    Stockport. 

Thorns.— Special  offer. 

IENAULT-HUET,  Nurseryman,  Ussy, 
■^  Calvados,  France,  begs  to  offer  20.000.000  i-yr. 
THORNS,  at  from  u.  to  6^.  per  1000,  according  to  strength. 
Great  culture  of  seedling  and  transplanted  FOREST  and 
other  TREES,  SHRUBS,  S:c. 

General  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  in  the  commencement 
of  October,  applications  for  same  and  all  correspondence  to  be 
addressed  to  my 

London  Agents:  Messrs.  R.  SILEERRAD  AND  SON,  5, 
Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.G. 

Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND   CO.'S 
stock  of  these  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  includes 
the  following  :  — 
AZALEA  INDICA,  bushy  and  well  budded,  in  good  variety. 
BOUVARDIAS,  good  bushy  plants 
CAMELLIAS,  good  plants  and  well  budded. 
CARNATIONS,  Miss  JoUiffe  and  others. 
EPACRIS,  good  plants. 
ERICAS,     Hyemalis,      Sindryana,     Wilmoreana,     ventricosa 

varieties,  and  others. 
ROSES.  Tfea-scented  and  H.P.'s.  in  great  variety. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 
SOLANUM,  well-berried  plants  :  and  other  plants. 

Tliey  have  also  a  great  variety  of  PALMS  and  other  plants 
suitable  for  decoration  ;  also  of  ADIANTUM  and  many  other 
FERNS,  besides  a  varied  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  and  GRAPE  VINES. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

To  the  Trade. 

W    HEATH   AND    SON   beg  to   offer   the 
•     undermentioned  plants,  all  of  which  are  healthy  and 
well-established  : — 
STATICE    PROFUSA.  good    plants,   3-inch    pots,    12^.    per 

dozen  ;  4  and  5-inch  pots,  24J.  and  30^.  per  dozen. 
DENDROEIUM    NOEILE,   splendid    plants    with    7  to  12 

branches,  6-inch  pots,  7^.  6d.  and  lor.  6d.   each. 
CROTONS,  healthy  young  plants,  of  all  the  best  varieties, 

4-inchpots,  12s.  and  iSi'.  per  dozen. 
IXORAS,  of  varieties,  3-inch  pots.  i8j.  per  dozen. 
GARDENIAS  INTERMEDIA  and  RADICANS  MAJOR, 

4-inch  pots,  good  plants,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
ARDISIA     CRENULATA     and      CRENULA.TA    ALBA, 

young  plants,  9^".  and  125.  per  dozen. 
DIPLADENIA  BOLIVIENSIS,  good  plants,  24^.  per  dozen. 
POINSETTIAS,  a  splendid  stock  of  healthy  plants.  4^^  and 

5-inch  pots,  9^.    and    12s.   per  dozen;  smaller  plants,  6,r. 

per  dozen. 
UEGONIA  INSIGNIS,  good  plants.  1  foot  high,  j-inch  pots, 

i)S.  and  I2J.  per  dozen, 
BOUVARDIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  4J^-Inch  pots,  loj.   per 

dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,    1877,  new  varieties,  strong  plants,  24^-. 

per  dozen. 
ABUTILON  BOULE   DE  NEIGE,  fine  healthy  plants,  8j. 

per  dozen  :  larger,  in  .\\'2  and  5-inch  pots,  125.  per  dozen. 
ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA,  3^^inchpots,  18^.,  30^..  42J-    Pcr 

dozen. 
PRIMULAS,   ALBA  PLENA,   several  thousands  of  strong 

healthy  plants,    in  3  and  4;^-inch  pots,  gj.    and  lOi.    per 

dozeu- 
CINERARIAS,  all  the  best   varieties,  to  name,  thumb-pots, 

4J.  per  dozen. 
ADIANTUM   CUNEATUM   (Maidenhair),    splendid  plants, 

4-inch  pots,  t2J.  per  dozen.  £.^  per  100. 
ADIANTUM    FARLEVENSE,  nice  young  plants,  241.  per 

dozi^n. 
PTERIS  SCABERULA,  good  plants,  i2S.  per  dozen. 
„     SERRULATA,    smalt  plants,   3J.    per  dozen  ;-pIants  in 

5-inch  pots,  s^-  P^i"  dozen, 
CARNATIONS,   The    Bride.    Miss    Joliffe,  and   La     Belle, 

splendid  plants,  well  rooted,  gs.  per  doztn. 
CARN.ATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  nanied  varitties,  50^.  per 

100  pairs. 
PANSIES.  best  named  varieties,  25;.  per  100. 
,,     best  bedding  varieties,  20J.  per  100. 
WILLIAM    HEATH  and  SON,   Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Cheltenham. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,   TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  dic, 

CONTAIN  A    SUPERB    ASSORTMENT 
OF    THE    BEST    VARIETIES 


FOR  GEOWING  IN  POTS,  GLASSES,  VASES,  Sc. 
Collections  loj.  6cf.,  2is.,  and  42J.  each. 


FOR   OUTDOOR  OR   OPEN   BORDER    DECORATION, 

Collections  loi.  61/.,  I2j.  6(/.,  21s.,  421.  and  63r.  each. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  OR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

Collections  ioj.  6d.,  12s.  Cut.,  21J.,  and  42J.  each. 


All  Goods  of  203.  value  carriage  frao. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cas/t. 


Webb's  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c., 

is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Original  and 
Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  OM  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 
BULBS     or     ALL     KINDS, 

CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  &c. 


NEW  PLANTand  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  their 

NEW    CATALOGUE    (No.    36), 

yUST  PUBLISHED, 

And  to  invite  all  intending  Purchasers  to  send 

for  a  copy  before  giving  their  Orders. 

Free  by  Post,  on  application. 


LION     WALK,     COLCHESTEK 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  3s.  bd.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection ;— Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Bicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hojjg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza,  Fairy 
Queen,  Filbert  Pine,  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch,  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucree,  Leon  St.  Lannier,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite,  Newton  Seedling,  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales.  Prince 
Arthar,  President,  Premier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royalty,  Sir  J. 
Paxt'  n,  Fabreur,  Stirling  Castle.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine,  Countess.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  deThury, 
Victoria,  Unzi  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, aj,  td.  per  100,  acj.  per  1000,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK.  2  plants  is..  12  for  3 j.  6<f. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  is.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIERAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 


QUANTITY  and  QUALITY. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES, 

CLEM  A  TISES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Charges  Moderate.     Lists  Free. 


EWING  &  COMPANY, 

THE    ROYAL    NORFOLK    NURSERIES, 
EATON,  NEAR  NORWICH. 


WINTER  &  SPRING 


WotA^^^AjB^ 


POPULAR     COLLECTIONS  . 
OP 

\  Hvacinths.tulips.Crocus  s 
gCONTAIWTHEBESTOFEVERVTHINCiS 


9 
84^ 


63? 


rj9 
*2? 


IM9 
'  13 
10^6 


13 
63? 


16 
4-2= 


FOR  PLANTING  f^J  THE  OPEN 
GROUND 


19 


63? 


'h^'Sf. 


21= 


23 
io;6 


is 


2 1 A  \/A:co;g 

&    UPWARD&i 


Illustrated 

descriptive 

CATALOGUES 

'qRATIS  Si.  POST-FF^EE 


'5;-PER-CEtiHf 

'■Discount: 


THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 
TO       THE       TRADE. 


Dick  Radclyffe  k  Co.'s 

WHOLESALE    BULB   and  SEEDSMEN'S 

SUNDRY    LIST 

HAS   BEE.V  POSTED    TO    ALL    CUSTOMERS. 

Please  apply  if  not  received. 


128  and  129,  HIGH   HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.C. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 

Established    1785. 

SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 

Address  —  CRANSTON    &   CO., 

KING'S  ACRE,    near  HEREFORD. 


PRELIMINARY    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IMPORTANT    AUCTION    SALE. 

THE  LAW80N  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COIVIPANY  (LIMITED), 

IN    CONSEQUENCE    OF   EXTENSIVE    BUILDING    OPERATIONS, 

Necessitating  the  clearing  part  of  the  Nursery  Grounds,  also  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of 
Greenhouses,  &c.,  have  resolved  to  expose  for  SALE,  early  in  NOVEMBER,  a  large  portion  of 
the  splendid  Stock  of 

HOTHOUSE    AND    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS, 

COMPRISING 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  PALMS,  CHOICE  FERNS, 

Including  magniacent  plants  of  TODEA  SUPERBA,  Sic.     Also 

EVERGREEN     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 

All  in  fine  condition  for  removal  with  safety,  comprising  : 

SPECIMEN    and    other    sizes    of    ARAUCARIAS, 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,    CEDRUS    ATLANTICA,   CUPRESSUS 
LAWSONIANA,    PICEA    NOBILIS, 

And  a  laige  Assortment  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  of  other  descriptions. 


Particulars  ■will  be  given  in  future  Advertisements,  mcaniuhile  Cataloi^ues  are  being  prepared, 
and  the  Stock  to  be  Sold  may  be  seen  at 

THE    NURSERIES,    INVERLEITH    ROW,    EDINBURGH. 


P.S.— The  Annual  CATALOGUES  of  FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  will  be  published  at  the  usual  time,  and  Special  Offers  to  Large  Buyers  made  u^on 
application. 


HYACINTHS.     CROCUS,    TULIPS,    &o. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 

ILLUSTRATED  Mgi^lH         HORTICULTURAL 

CATALOGUE     «|mt  REQUIREMENTS 


OF   THE   ABOVE 

IS     NOW      BEADY, 

.^nd  will  be  forwarded, 

GRATIS    and    POST-FREE 

ON    APPLICATION. 


S8    and    1S9,    HIGH 


EVERY     DESCRIPTION 
KEPT 

IN     STOCK. 
HOIiBORW,     "W.C. 


DUTCH      FLOWER     ROOTS, 


B.  S.  Williams 

BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     TH.Vr     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. ; 

GRATIS  AND    POST-FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  AND    PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N. 
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E8'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 


USED    BY   THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


DANIELS    BROS. 

Will  Exhibit  500  distinct  varieties  of  POTATOS  at  the 
LVTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION,  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  OCTOBER  3,  4,  and  5. 


DANIELS    BROS., 

THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,     NORWICH. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  PEAT,  LOAM, 
SAND,  all  MANURES  as  supplied  to  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Carters,  Wills.  Hull,  Ewing,  &c.  Russia  Mats,  Rallia,  and 
every  kind  of  Nurserymen's  and  Seedsmen's  Sundries.  Write 
for  free  Price  List. 

M.  H.  BENTOTE,   8,   Castle   Street,  Long  Acre,   Covent 
Garden.     Factory  ;  Nunhead. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  newly 
made.  Reduced  price  : — In  4bu5hel  bags,  at  \s.  (not  less 
than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  (delivered  free  to  rail  in  London) 
formal.  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and  134. 
High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manitre.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
sot  Is^  and  permanently  improz-es  the  fertility  of  eve7i  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants^  creates 
a  vigorotis  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases  the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 
FLOWERS,  SHRUBS,  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

I'KEi'ARED   IN    A    FINE,    DRV,    INODOROUS   I'OWDILR. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton  ;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  in 
Canisters.  Is.,  23.  and  49.  each. 

TH.it  Orders  of  the  Mamtre  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  comparison  -with  other  Rlanures. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES*  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  \s.  6d.,  2s.  6d. 
and  5^.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOrr.   The   Royal    Seed   Stores.  Yeovil. 


B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills.  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Surrey  Siiie,  Blachjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-'water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  acd 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE   LIST   on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  ex-tcnsive  Nurseries  at  HoUoway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardener^  Chronicle, 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham.  1872). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871). 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer, 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


Barnard,Bishop  &Barnard's 

NORFOLK    IRON  WORKS,  NORWICH. 


Water 


GALVANIZED  WROUGHT   IRON   ESPALIER  TRAINERS. 

ON  THE     FRENCH      SYSTEM. 

ILLUSTRATED      PRICE       LISTS      FREE      ON        APPLICATION,' 
ALL     ORDERS       EXECUTED    FROM     STOCK    ON     RECEIPT. 


LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS-  93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G. 


Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  ftc. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants.  &c,  £fi  6f.  per  truck, 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  \^s.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E,  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  los.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Famhornush  Station,  Hants. 

(^ISHURST      COMPOUND.— 

VJ  Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  3^,,  and  lof.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c,, 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  35.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardetier,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  3ar.  to  70J.  per  100  ;  good  for  packing  from  2oy, 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  3^'^-  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London, 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  60s.  to  toos.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  50J,  and  55J.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  30S.,  30J. ,  and  35^.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  s.  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C, 

PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


ARCHANGEL, 
PACKING 


MATS 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   .ind   LABELS, 

Bamboo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  Ss^c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON, 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROr,  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  aoplication. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street.'Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

Wholesale  Russia  Mat  Mercliants. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qu.ilities  and  sizes. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  S:c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

HAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,  CANVAS,   &c.,  for    Shading,   Protectinc   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Roslier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The 

plainer  sorts  are   specially    .„,, , .^-..^ 

suited  for  KITCHEN  -^^J~^Z^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they  1^1^ 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incure  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  chenper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  v.-iriety  of  dasign. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Bl.\ckfriars.  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsiand  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLAi'IT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEVS  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PACING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c.. 
from  j,s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  itc.   Grooved  and  other  Si.ible 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wail  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  ami  Tiles 

of  ail  kinds.   Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  SUtes,  Cenienl,  &c, 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  K.iilway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addre'i'^es  see  ahfive, 

N.B.— Orders  nromptjy  executed  by  R:iil  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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BOULTON  k  PAUL 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDERS, 

NORWICH. 


No.  75. 


-MELON  FRAMES  and  FOKCING 
THAMES. 

The  largest  Stock  in  the  ICingdom,  ready  to  ie 
despatched  on  receipt  of  order. 

These  Frames  are  made  of  the  best  red  deal,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  fitted  by  first-class  workmen  ;  24  in.  high  at  the 
back,  13  in.  high  in  front ;  painted  three  coats  of  good  oil 
colour,  glazed  with  best  21-oz.  glass,  every  pane  of  which  is 
nailed  in  and  bedded  in  with  putty — the  best  method  of  glazing 
known,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Builders  and  leading 
Nurserymen  (see  The  Garde7i  for  January  13,  1877,  p.  30). 
Iron  handles  to  each  light,  and  an  iron  strengthening  bar 
across.     Each  light  is  6  ft.  by  4  ft. ,  and  2  in.  thick. 


i-light  frame 


CASH   PRICES   (Carriage  paid). 
Width. 


Length. 
4  feet 
8  feet 
12  feet 
16  feet 
20  feet 
24  feet 


6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 


£  s.  d. 
1  17    6 

3  5     o 

4  17  6 
676 
7  17  6 
976 


Special  Notice.— Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England.  Also  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  on  Orders 
of  40s.  and  upwards. 


PIT     LIGHTS     and    SILLS     for     BRICK 
WALLS    on    EARTH    BANKS. 


PIT  LIGHTS  AWD  FRAMES, 
Complete  for  fixing  on  Brickwork,  made  in  two  sizes  ot  lights 
to  work  6  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches  thick,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet  2j^  inches  thick,  tights  glazed  with  21-oz.  British  sheet 
glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  ^14  inches  by  3  inches,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought-iron 
handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

CASH      PRICES. 

Carnage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Engia/id  and  Wales, 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow^  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork. 

SILLS  or  FRAMES.  r       j 

A   S.  d. 

With  2  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  2  16  o 
With  3  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  by6  feet  wide  430 
With  4  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  5  10  o 
With  2  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         3  10  o 

With  3  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feat,  12  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..         ..  ..         ..         ,.520 

With  4  lights.  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         6  14  o 

Longer  lengths  at  cheaper  rates, 

PRICES       ON      APPLICATION. 

Breakage  seldom  occurs.     Should  any  glass  be  broken,  we  will 
send  sufficient  to  replace  it,  carriage  free. 

Catalogue  of  every  description  of  HoHi  cultural  Building, 
post-free,  24  stamps. 

PLANT  PRESERVER  LISTS.    MELON  FRAME  LISTS 
GREENHOUSE  LISTS,  POST  FREE. 

^^  Packing  to  be  charged,  and  half  allowed  if 
returned  carriage  paid^ 

BOULTON"    &    PATTL, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,    NORWICH. 


HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    AND    OTHER    BULBS. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIK 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF   HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

AND    OTHER    BULBS,    CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    &c., 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS,  from  los,  6d.  to  84^. 

A    CHOICE    COLLECTION    OF    CAMELLIAS,    30^-.  per  dozen 

SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  from  i  to  30  Guineas  each,  f^"'^  "P^^^'^'^'- 

"Hyacinth's  were  again  the  main  feature— Mr.  Wm.  Paul  taking  first  prize  with  a  collection  that  were  as 
near  absolute  perfection  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  imagine." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  Hyacinths  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  show,  the  principal  exhibitor  being  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  noble  spikes  which  he  placed  in 
competition." — journal  of  Horticulture. 

"  It  IS  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  wonderful  group  of  24  Hyacinths,  to  which  was  awarded  the  First  Prize,  that  a 
tribute  should  be  borne  here  to  their  incomparable  quality." — The  Florist. 


PAUL'S 


NURSERIES     and      SEED 

WALTHAM    CROSS,    HERTS. 


WAREHOUSE, 


THE   BEST   HOUSE   FOR    BULBS. 

Mr,  Iliffe.— ' '  The  bulbs  had  from  your  firm  have  turned  out  very  good. " 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Holt.— "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  presents 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  JefFeries,  and  begs  to 
say  that  the  bulbs  he  had  of  them  were  excellent." 


The  Rev.  W.  P.  Bennett.—"  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  the  collection  of  bulbs  you  sent 
last  year  gave  great  satisfaction." 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  COLLECTION  OF  BULBS. 

None  Ijut  First-Class  Bulbs  will  be  sent. 

This  Collection  has  the  advantage  of  having  Bulbs  suited  for  Indoors  and 
Outdoors. 


200  CROCUS.  Assorted 

50  ANEMONES,  Assorted 

75  TULIPS,  Assorted 

18  NARCISS  for  Pots.  Assorted 

12  JONQUILS,  Assorted 
6  HYACINTHS,  for  Pots,  Assorted 
6  TRITELEIAS,  Assorted 


100  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
50  RANUNCULUS,  Assorted 
24  NARCISS,  for  Beds.  Assorted 
12  HYACINTHS,  for  Beds 

6  SCILLAS 

4  IXIAS. 


Double  the  number,  Tiuo  Guineas.    Half  the  number,  loj-.  dd. 

20J.  and  over  carriage  free  to  any  Station  in  England  ;  42J,  free  in  Ireland  or 

Scotland. 


Persons  desirous  of  making  their  own  Selection  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application,  and  obtain  best  Bulbs  at  special  low  prices  for  cash. 
The  Catalogue  contains  most  useful  hints  for  Spring  Gardening,  with  all  the  desirable  varieties 

BULB    MERCHANTS,     CIRENCESTER,     GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

PAUL  &  SOI'S  lEW  EOSE  CATALOGUE. 


ESSRS.  Paul  &  Son, 

THE    "OLD"    NURSERIES,    CHE3HUNT,    HERTS 

(these  Nurseries  Established  in  1806), 

Respectfully  announce   as    now   ready   the  following  carefully 
prepared  CATALOGUES  :— 

PAUL    &    SON'S    ROSE    CATALOGUE    for    1877-18T8,    with   List  of 

New  Roses,  carefully  given  descriptions  of  all  kinds  worth  growing,  Remarks  on  Rose 
Culture  for  the  Year,  Tea  Roses,  New  Roses,  &c. 

PAUL     &     SON'S     DESCRIPTIVE     FRUIT      CATALOGUE     and 

PRICED  LIST  of  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  revised  to  present  date.  The  advertisers  believe 
this  to  be  the  most  complete  Hardy  Plant  Catalogue  published. 


The  above  will  be  sent,  during  the  ensuing  -week,  to  all  already  Customers  of  the  Old  Cheshunt 
Firm.    Friends  not  receiving,  or  desirous  to  have,  apply  to 

THE     "OLD"     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     N. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


STjrTTQTM^S 


COMPLETE   COLLECTIONS    OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c. 


ff  FOR  OPEN  GROUND  CULTIVATION 


42s.^ 


21s.* 


10/6 


5s 


FOR  CDLTIVATION  IN  POTS&GLASSES 


?fl 


42s.* 


21s.* 


106 


*Carri(t!jt  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 

THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES,  AND 

WILt  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CONTINUOUS  DISPUY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CENT,  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Complete  Cultural   Instriictions  and 
•t?        Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis. 


N. B.  —  By  personal  cx-amination  of  the  crop5;  during  the 
blooming  period  .Messrs.  SrTTriN  have  been  ah]'-  tn  ^.-riir.^ 
the  finest  biilhs  srown  in  Holl.-md  this  year. 


J/oTU  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  successfully,  see 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  oj 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUBLISHED, 

PRO  FUSEL  Y    ILL  US  TRA  TED. 

Price  6d.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 

THE   QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING, 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,   1877. 


LESSONS    OF    THE    POTATO 

DISEASE. 

THE  near  approach  of  the  International 
Potato  Exhibition,  and  with  it  the  cus- 
tomary gathering  of  the  leading  cultivators  of 
the  Potato,  presents  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
consider  how  far  we  have,  as  a  nation  of  culti- 
vators of  this  most  valuable  vegetable,  profited 
by  the  sharp  and  severe  lessons  the  dread  dis- 
ease that  affects  the  tuber  have  set  us,  and 
whether  an  annual  display  of  the  best  samples 
of  Potato  probably  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
serves  in  any  material  way  "  to  promote  the 
best  methods  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion and  diffusion  of  new  or  improved  varieties." 

It  may  be  accepted  at  the  outset  as  an  un- 
doubted truism  that  no  kind  of  Potato  is  im- 
pregnable to  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  The 
foolish  and  preposterous  claims  made  on  behalf 
of  one  or  two  certain  kinds  were  ruthlessly 
demolished  a  few  years  since  by  the  remark- 
able test  instituted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  proof  of  the  most 
positive  kind  was  afforded  that  no  variety  of 
Potato  possesses  any  special  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  its  dread  enemy,  the  Peronospora 
infestans.  The  occasional  freedom  from  dis- 
ease which  some  sorts  have  enjoyed  led  to  the 
inception  of  the  bo.Tst  that  these  were  disease- 
proof.  Another  partial  immunity  this  year  of  a 
few  kinds  will  doubtless  lead  to  similar  boast- 
ings. It  is,  however,  well  to  say  at  once,  that 
no  season  passes,  let  the  disease  be  ever  so 
prevalent,  but  some  sorts  are  worse  and  others 
less  affected.  There  is,  indeed,  little  to  guide 
us  in  this  matter  that  can  be  put  to  practical 
use,  but  so  far  as  it  can  be,  we  propose  to  do  so 
in  this  short  paper. 

During  the  present  year  the  wide  prevalence 
of  the  Potato  disease  has  read  us  another  severe 
lesson  as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  Potato  culture,  and  we  have  to 
confess  that  we  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  learn  anything  thereby.  In  a  few  cases  men 
really  desirous  of  securing  clean,  healthy  crops 
of  tubers  try  this  or  that  method,  not  always 
on  a  systematic  basis,  but  rather  as  their  own 
lights  or  crotchets  lead  them,  and  perhaps  par- 
tially succeed.  Still,  the  inevitable  result  is 
disease  more  or  less,  and  thus  no  specific  gain 
to  our  ptesent  stock  of  useful  knowledge  has 
resulted.  It  is  hardly  worth  speculating  as  to 
how  the  disease  first  became  a  denizen  in  our 
midst — we  know  that  it  came  upon  us  more 
than  thirty  years  since  like  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  that  from  the  eventful  year  of  1S44 
down  to  the  present  time  it  has  appeared  here 
with  more  or  less  virulence,  its  efforts  for  ill 
being  at  times  held  in  check  by  a  warm,  dry 
season.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  science  lavished 
in  inquiry,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  so  many 
years,  and  the  consequent  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  operation  of  the  disease  that  has  re- 
sulted, we  are  still  its  apparently  helpless 
victims,  still  unable  to  check  its  inroads  upon 
our  crops,  or  offer  to  it  any  tangible  opposition. 

Just  as — to  use  a  homely  phrase — ^"It's  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk,"  so  also  it  is  of  no 
use  to  mourn  over  our  past  losses.  What  we 
ought  to  set  ourselves  to  do  is  to  see  how  far 
the  past  has  served  to  aid  us  in  obtaining  some 
immunity  in  the  future.  It  will,  perchance,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  startling  assertion,  and  perhaps 


as  one  indicative  of  questionable  sanity,  when 
we  propound  the  belief  that  the  conversion  of 
the  Potato  from  a  mere  garden  luxury  into  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  widespread  destructiveness 
of  the  disease.  Looked  at  superficially,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  a  self-evident  assertion,  as  the 
greater  the  area  under  cultivation  the  greater 
the  destruction  wrought  in  the  crops.  We,  how- 
ever, mean  something  wholly  dissimilar  from 
this,  and  say  more  plainly  that  it  is  the  clement 
of  size  in  the  Potato — that  is, ''bulk" — both  in 
crop  and  in  tuber,  that  has  so  much  to  answer 
for.  Growers  of  roots  hesitate  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  chemist  that  the  larger  the 
bulbs  or  tubers,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
water,  the  less  of  nutritive  matter  ;  in  fact,  the 
larger  the  roots  the  less  do  they  become  healthy 
and  health-giving  compounds,  and  the  nearer 
do  they  approach  to  diseased  bodies,  to  which 
disease  easily  assimilates. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  physiology  that  the 
human  frame  presents  elements  of  disease  or 
direct  tendency  thereto  in  proportion  to  its 
fatty  development,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  bloated  pampered  frames  of  brewers' 
men,  publicans,  gentlemen's  servants,  &c.,  offer 
to  the  medical  faculty  the  worst  possible 
subjects  when  affected  by  disease.  Just  so  it 
may  be  with  the  Potato,  and  indeed  is.  Wher- 
ever high  culture,  so  called,  allied  to  rich  soil 
and  an  abundance  of  manures,  has  promoted  a 
rank  growth  in  the  haulm,  and  large  tuberous 
development,  there  is  the  disease  the  worst, 
the  most  virulent,  and  invariably  almost  wholly 
deadly. 

This  presents  a  somewhat  extreme,  but  by  no 
means  uncommon,  form  of  culture,  and  growers 
who  have  seen  the  same  results  follow  their 
labours  for  twenty  years,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, still  follow  the  same  foolish  routine, 
infatuated  in  the  behef  that  "this  year"  at 
least  their  crops  will  escape.  Next  planting 
time  they  will  have  forgotten  all  that  they  are 
now  being  taught.  Ordinary  cultivation  is  that 
which  prevails  in  our  market  gardens  and  large 
Potato  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
is  applied  for  the  production  of  crops  for  general 
consumption,  and  to  make  it  a  paying  business 
the  tubers  must  be  large  and  plentiful.  Now 
and  then,  favoured  by  the  season,  the  crop  is 
fairly  clean  and  healthy,  and  then  a  good  profit 
results,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  partial  failure, 
that  is,  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
duce is  diseased,  and  then  the  outcry  is  great 
and  the  loss  very  heavy  ;  indeed,  it  may  perhaps 
be  safely  asserted,  taking  the  average  of  the  past 
ten  years,  that  growers  have  been  heavy  losers 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato.  It  is  difficult 
to  reason  with  consumers  who  will  have  their 
Potatos  at  all  costs.  It  is  as  difficult  to  reason 
with  growers  who  are  infatuated  in  the  belief 
that  clean  healthy  crops  under  the  present  mode 
of  cultivation  will  come  some  day.  It  is,  alas  ! 
only  too  probable  that  nothing  but  radical  and  . 
complete  change  in  our  modes  of  Potato  culture 
and  taste  will  ever  enable  us  to  combat 
effectively  with  our  enemy  the  disease. 

We  must  determine  to  forego  our  love  for 
big  tubers,  we  must  find  other  substitutes  for 
the  public  taste,  we  must  rather  starve  the 
Potato  than  grow  it,  and  thus  by  its  very 
meagreness,  its  leanness  and  the  lack  of  predis- 
position to  disease  consequent  thereupon,  even- 
tually hope  to  starve  the  Peronospora  out  of 
existence.  Our  friends  of  the  International 
Potato  Exhibition,  in  their  love  and  admiration 
for  large  samples,  will  doubtless  stand  aghast 
at  such  a  doctrine,  and  carefully  wipe  from  their 
reputations  the  charge  or  rellection  that  in 
favouring  through  their  prizes  and  their  judg- 
ments the  largest  tubers  they  are,  therefore, 
aiding  the  development  of  the  disease.  The 
possibility  of  such  being  the  case,  however, 
admits  of  serious  reflection,  and  in  rejoicing 
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over  their  success  and  the  remarkable  rise  of 
their  prize  samples,  it  will  hardly  tend  to  self- 
congratulation  if  their  minds  should  at  times 
wander  towards  the  thought  that  after  all  they 
are  only  promoting  the  production  of  skins  full 
of  moisture,  sappy  and  bloated,  ready  soil  in 
which  the  disease  will  prosper  and  fatten  rather 
than — as  their  preface  puts  it — "  best  methods  of 
culture  and  the  introduction  of  improved  varie- 
ties." Small  Potatos  are  rarely  affected  with 
the  disease,  it  is  less  destructive  in  poor  soil, 
it  is  less  destructive  in  a  light,  dry,  gravelly  soil, 
but  is  worse  in  soil  that  is  moist  and  retentive, 
or  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  rich  manures. 
Small  Potatos,  or  those  grown  on  poor  land 
that  is  dry  and  porous,  and  where  there  is  no 
contact  with  manure,  are  ever  the  most  mealy 
and  nutritious  and  best  adapted  for  food.  Large 
Potatos  grown  in  rich  soil  or  forced  into  size  by 
an  excess  of  moisture,  are  all  that  we  have 
shown  them  to  be,  and  nothing  better.  Let  us 
agree  to  regard  Potatos  in  the  future  less  as  an 
indispensable  article  of  general  consumption, 
and  more  as  a  delicious  adjunct  to  our  vege- 
table produce,  to  be  grown  only  to  secure  a  clean 
healthy  crop  of  small  tubers,  free  from  all  fungus, 
and  full  of  nutriment. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  pet  ideas  of 
certain  theorists  that  the  disease  has  generated 
from  the  careless  modes  of  culture  in  vogue,  by 
which  the  strength  and  health  of  the  Potato  has 
been  squandered  and  its  constitution  destroyed, 
but  these  have  all  held  the  necessity  of  liberal 
growth,  big  seed,  and  the  production  of  strong 
haulm  and  large  tubers.  It  is  in  the  process 
and  in  the  conclusion  wherein  we  diiifer  from 
these.  We  hold  that  strong  liberal  culture  is 
the  worst,  and  that  deterioration  has  resulted, 
not  from  poverty  of  culture,  but  rather  from  an 
excess  of  richness.  It  is  truly  pitiful  to  note 
how  some  writers  continue  to  drone  about  the 
sad  results  that  follow  from  imperfect  seed- 
storing,  and  that  this  led  to  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Potato.  If  disease  fell  only  upon 
the  produce  of  such  seed  there  might  be  sense 
in  the  proposition,  but  inasmuch  as  it  operates 
with  equal  destructiveness  upon  plants  raised 
from  seed  saved  in  the  most  fitting  and  suitable 
way,  the  argument  will  not  hold  water.  The 
seedling  theory  has  also  been  pretty  well  venti- 
lated, with  no  better  result.  Never  were  more 
seedling  varieties  in  cultivation  than  now,  and 
with  what  result  also  ?  These  have  not  saved 
us  from  the  disease  yet  One  writer,  in  his 
utter  distraction,  vehemently  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  come  and  aid  him  and  his 
fellow  growers  in  their  misfortune  and  distress. 
To  him  we  would  reply  by  paraphrasing  a  well 
known  proverb — Government  only  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  If  the  Potato  cart  has 
got  its  wheels  fast  set  in  a  rut,  call  not  upon  the 
Governmental  Jupiter  for  aid,  put  your  and  your 
fellows  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  pull  it  out 
yourselves,  and  then  your  victory  over  the  dis- 
ease will  be  complete. 

The  present  season's  lessons  to  be  gathered 
from  the  disease  are  just  those  that  have  forced 
themselves  upon  our  minds  for  many  seasons 
past.  We  want  a  new  and  precocious  race  of 
Potatos  that  shall  be  planted  late  enough  to 
escape  frost,  and  be  lifted  early  enough  to  escape 
disease.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  enough  that 
these  should  have  sizeable  tubers  to  make  them 
fit  to  lift.  We  want  varieties  that  will  ripen  in 
ten  or  twelve  weeks,  be  of  good  table  quality, 
will  produce  a  fair  crop,  and,  further,  will  keep 
well  for  six  months  from  the  time  of  lifting.  With 
such  a  breed  as  this,  two  crops  in  the  year 
would  be  easily  practicable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  oft-proved  fact  that  the  disease  is  in  its  worst 
form  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of 
August,  and  is  seldom  very  injurious  later  on. 
Thus  the  first  crop  would  be  lifted  before  the 
disease  appeared,  and  the  later  crop  planted  to 
be  lifted  in  October  would  not  be  sufficiently 


advanced  to  be  in  harm's  way.  A  most  valu- 
able section  of  the  Potatos  of  the  future,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  in  the  very  strong 
growing  kinds  that  produce  large  tubers 
of  good  quality.  It  is  to  this  section 
we  made  special  reference  earlier  in  this 
paper,  as  their  occasional  comparative  immu- 
nity from  disease  has  led  to  their  being  termed 
disease-resisting.  These  large  coarse-growing 
kinds  are  the  very  sorts  to  grow  on  dry,  porous, 
poor  land  to  produce  a  crop  of  clean,  medium- 
sized  tubers  late  in  the  autumn,  to  furnish  the 
late  winter  and  spring  supply.  They  have  one 
possible  danger.  A  dry  summer  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  check  in  the  growth,  and  then  moisture 
following  will  promote  super-tuberation,  but 
this  form  of  growth  is  only  occasional,  and  is 
not  an  unmitigated  evil.  These  late  robust 
sorts  have  a  very  erect  woody  haulm  that,  if  not 
too  luxuriant  during  the  period  of  disease 
activity,  is  sometimes  capable  of  coming  through 
that  season  of  danger  with  no  great  injury.  If 
grown  with  manure  and  the  elements  of  high 
culture  they  will  go  the  way  of  all  other  sorts, 
but  if  grown  only  in  poor  dry  land  in  the  open 
field,  and  thus  made  to  produce  stems  of  a  hard 
fibrous  nature  it  is  most  probable  that  a  clean 
healthy  crop  of  medium-sized  tubers  will  follow. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  most  pressing  necessity 
in  future  Potato  culture.  Grow  first  early  sorts, 
and  lift  ere  the  disease  is  rampant.  Grow  also 
late  robust  sorts  to  lift  in  the  late  autumn  for  a 
winter  supply.  Grow  all  on  poor  land,  free 
from  moisture  and  manure,  remembering  that 
a  bushel  of  small  sound  tubers  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  bushels  of  diseased  big  ones. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Spathoglottis  Petri,  «.  sp.* 

Spathoglottids  are  very  rare  plants  in  our  gardens, 
Spathoglottis  Lobbii  has  flowered  with  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  at  Dorking  ;  Spathoglottis  ixioides  may 
just  now  he.  in  flower  with  Herr  Stadtrath  Leichtlin, 
at  Baden-Baden;  and  this  new  one  just  at  hand,  is  a 
fresh  inflorescence  sent  from  the  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  has  been  sent  from  the 
Archipelagos  of  the  South  Sea,  by  Mr.  Peter  Veitch, 
who  has  likewise  sent  home  such  splendid  flowers  of  the 
Spathoglottis  pacifica  as  I  never  saw  berore,  although 
I  have  had  it  before  from  six  localities.  It  is  but  justice 
to  name  the  novelty  in  memory  ol  this  gentleman, 
who  may  kindly  accept  the  delicacy  aim  grano  salis, 
viz. ,  as  a  captatio  Ifenevoleniia:  for  having  more  dried 
specimens  and  with  exact  localities.  If  they  have  to 
be''  kept  secret,  we  will  do  so  as  in  so  many  other  cases. 
The  plant  is  in  the  way  of  a  good  terrestrial  Bletia  or 
some  Phajuses,  though  it  is  not  so  succulent  {s.  v.  v.) 
as  the  last.  The  long  peduncle  exceeds  2  feet  in 
length.  It  is  green,  with  long  brown  sheaths  and 
becomes  sordid  purplish,  or,  to  accept  Dr.  Lindley's 
expression,  port-wine  colour  at  the  top,  where  it  has 
finally  a  very  few  very  short  hairs.  The  inflorescence 
has  eleven  flowers,  and  may  become  much  richer ; 
they  stand  in  a  corymbosely  arranged  raceme,  and 
four  flowers  are  open  at  once.  The  bracts  are  very 
large,  conspicuous,  elliptical,  with  an  apiculus  ex- 
cavately  glabrous,  whitish,  with  some  traces  of 
light  purplish  nerves,  the  apicula  dark  purplish  ; 
the  beautiful  flower-case  much  of  the  colour  of  those 
of  a  well  coloured  Phalanopsis  Schilleriana,  and  fully 
as  large  as  those  of  a  very  rich  panicle  (smaller  of 
course  than  those  of  a  few-Sowered  inflorescence). 
The  sepals  are  hgulate  acute.  The  petals  are  much 
broader.  The  trifid  lip  has  ligulate  blunt  side  lacinia;, 
and  the  middle  lacinia  is  cuneate,  dilated  into  a  trans- 
verse short  broad  three-lobed  body,  the  middle  lobe 
very  short,  nearly  acute,  the  side  lobes  spreading  out- 
side, blunt ;  it  is  beautifully  purplish,  white  in  the 
centre,  and  there  is  a  rhomboid  callosity  with  three 
furrows  and  two  longitudinal  lines  of  long  hairs  just 
standing  between  the  side  lacinite,  ochre  colour.    The 

*  Spatlwgloitis  Petrit  n.  sp. — Foliis  latis  plicatis  lanceolatis  ; 
pedunculo  elongate,  dislancer  vaginato,  apice  siimtno  minute 
subvelutino  cjeterum  calvo ;  racemo  densifloro,  corymboso  : 
floribus  nonnullis  synantbiis:  bracteisovatisapicu latis  excavatis 
calvis  deciduis  ovariis  pedicellatis  multo  longioribus  velutinis  ; 
fsepalis  ligulatisacutis  :  petalis  ellipticis  acutis  multo  latioribus  : 
Labello  trifido,  laciniis  later.alibus  ligulatis  obtusis,  lacinia  antica 
cuneata  transverso  dilatata  in  laminam  brevissimam  latam  ligii- 
lato  trilobam  lateribus  extus  obtusis,  medio  antice  acutam  :  callo 
interlaciniis  laterales  rhombeo  trisulcato,  lineis  villosis  longitudi- 
nalibus  latiusculis  geminis,  villis  ante  callum  paucis,  post 
callum  ante  columna:  pedem  abruptum  biseriatis  ;  columna 
arcuata. — Flores  Isete  iilacini.  Labellum  piu-pureiim,  disco 
albidum.  callo  ocliroleuco,  maculis  purpureis  parvulis  appositis. 
— E.\  insulis  australasicis  misit  Petrus  Veitch.  H,  G.  Rchb.  f. 


column  is  arched  and  light  purplish  outside,  white 
inside,  Spathoglottis  Faulowoa  (also  called  Bletia 
Faulowna  by  a  very  great  mistake)  has  much  smaller 
flowers  and  the  lip  is  exceedingly  distinct,  the  most  by 
the  simply  cuneate  ligulate  middle  lacinia,  I  am 
lucky  to  know  it  from  the  type,  as  it  cannot 
be  recognised  from  the  erroneous  descriptions. 
Spathoglottis  Viellardii,  from  New  Caledonia,  stands 
very  near  it,  but  it  has  a  very  different  callus 
and  standing  much  nearer  the  base  of  the  an- 
terior lacinia.  The  base  of  our  new  plant  is 
plaited,  broad,  lanceolate.  The  flowers  of  the 
Spathoglottids  with  even  lips  are  cut  much  like  those 
of  certain  Phalrenopsids,  The  grand  Spathoglottis 
aurea,  never  seen  alive  in  Europe,  has  them  so  much 
like  those  of  a  Phaltenopsis  Liiddemanniana  and  the 
precious  violacea  and  sumatrana  (zebrina)  that  I  bid 
every  Orchidist  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
the  most  skilful  ones,  would  judge  a  single  flower 
of  it  that  of  a  Phalajaopsis  of  the  group  alluded  to, 
H.  G.  RcU.  f. 

Phaltenopsis  StobartianA,  «.  sf." 
A  curious  plant  in  the  way  of  P.  amethystina,  with 
very  uncommon  colours  for  a  Phalrenopsis.  Sepals  and 
tepals  of  a  beautiful  apple.green  colour,  ultimately  yel- 
lowish green.  Lip  with  the  lateral  partitions  white 
with  yellow  and  amethyst  coloured,  the  middle  lobe 
totally  amethyst  coloured.  This  bright  amethyst 
colour  finally  changes  into  a  nearly  cinnabarine  red. 
The  base  of  the  white  column  is  also  amethyst  coloured, 
I  had  a  branch  or  top  of  inflorescence  with  eight 
flowers,  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  P,  equestris 
(rosea).  That  is  all  I  know.  Perhaps  I  may  learn 
more  one  day.  It  is  dedicated  to  its  possessor,  Mr. 
WiUiam  C.  Stobarf,  Etherley  Lodge,  Darlington, 
and  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  L.  Hartley.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f, 

Oncidium  holochrysum,  Rchb.  f. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  an  Orchid  to  be  born  as  an 
Oncidium,  for  the  majority  of  amateurs  get  nervous 
at  hearing  the  name  alone.  Some  species  begin  to  be 
better  regarded,  and  we  may  venture  to  recommend 
this  one.  It  is  rather  unique  in  the  genus  by  having 
grand  dense  nodding  racemes,  like  some  good  fox- 
brush Aerides,  consisting  of  beautiful  yellow  flowers, 
as  large  as  those  of  Oncidium  ampliatum.  The  callus 
of  lip  is  very  distinct,  forming  one  lobed  blade.  The 
wings  of  the  small  column  are  linear.  The  species 
appears  to  be  very  difficult  to  grow.  I  saw  it  first  in 
1862  at  Mr.  Borsig's  garden,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Gaerdt,  now  Herr  Garten-Inspector 
Gaerdt,  of  Moabot,  whose  health  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  his  little  Oncidium.  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  till  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  sent  me  Dr.  Krause's  specimen  from  Ecuador, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Linden  favoured  me 
with  some  vestiges  dried  by  Mr.  Walhs  at  the  same 
place,  sent  in  a  letter.  It  had,  however,  been  found 
before  by  Mr,  William  Lobb  in  Ecuador.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes  it  had  only  flowered  afterwards  at  Mr. 
Lmden's  establishment,  who  sent  me  fresh  flowers.  1 
obtained  recently  a  single  very  large  flower  from 
the  garden  of  Mr.  William  C.  Stobart,  Etherley 
Lodge,  Darlington,  grown  by  Mr.  L.  Hartley,  sent 
by  Messrs.  the  Editors  of  the  Gardeiurs^  Chronicle. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  ascertained  the  plant  was 
known  to  Dr.  Lindley.  It  is  his  Oncidium  onustum, 
Lindl.  (Folia,  No.  35),  stated  to  have  sword-like 
ancipitous  leaves,  apparently  white  flowers,  and  to 
come  from  Panama  and  Western  Columbia  (Cuming, 
1208).  Since  it  stands  in  a  group,  where  nobody  can 
search  (its  leaves  being  sometimes  folded  together, 
but  flat),  I  am  not  very  clear  whether  I  may  cancel 
my  name,  as  it  would  have  been  a  fault  to  name  it 
correctly.  I  have  ascertained  by  looking  to  the  type 
that  the  description  of  the  leaf  is  wrong,  the  indi- 
cated colour  of  flowers  is  decidedly  erroneous,  and 
as  to  the  origin  a  mistake  may  be  suspected.  //.  G. 
Rchb.f. 


PEZIZA    COCHLEATA. 

It  is  always  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  the  botanist 
to  clear  up  some  old  and  doubtful  point,  than  it  is  to 
discover  a  new  species.  We  have  now  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  consequence  of  the  reception  of  a  very 
curious  fungus  from  Professor  Dyer.  It  forms  a  com- 
plicated cinnamon-brown  mass,  simulating  Tremella 
foliacea  so  completely,  and  so  exactly  agreeing  with 
Bulliard's  figure,  tab.  499,  fig.  vi.,  x  y,  that  at 
first  we  concluded  that  it  must  be  that  species,  and  on 
a  hasty  glance  we  should  have  committed  a  serious 
error  in  so  determining  it.  It  is,  however,  always  well 
with  fungi  to  have  recourse  to  the  microscope  ;  and 

*  PhalsHOpsis  Siahartiana,  H.  G.  Rchb. — Radicibus,  foliis 
et  inflorescentia  ignotis  (racemi  parte  7)  plurifloro ;  sepalis  tepal- 
isque  cuneato-oblongis  acutis  ;  labellotri  partito  ;  partitionibus 
lateralibus  ligtilatls  retusiusculis ;  callo  utrinque  ante  basin; 
anstula  in  disco  antico  ;  lacinia  media  obovata  medio  carinata  ; 
callo  obcordato  et  callo  anteposito  bicuspidato  inter  partitiones 
laterales.  H.  G'  Rchb.f. 
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this  at  once  showed  that  we  had  a  Pez'za  before  us  ; 
and,  anomalous  as  it  seemed,  that  it  was  a  state  of 
Peziza,  cochleata.  We  fortunately  possessed  very 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  brown  form,  gathered 
some  years  since  at  Lea,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  also 
an  authentic  specimen  of  the  pale  variety  from  Fries, 
as  also  abundant  samples  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  Hen- 
derson, at  Milton,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1842, 
In  all  we  found  the  paraphyses  curved  at  the  tips,  as 
represented  by  Cooke  in  Peziza  leporina,  and  not 
simply  clavate,  as  in  his  figure  of  P.  cochleatus.  It  is, 
however,  quite  certain  that  he  had  not  the  true 
species,  as  the  cup  is  not  turned  in  after  the  fashion  of 
an  ear,  as  in  the  true  species,  and  both  Montagne's 
and  Greville's  specimens  might  be  badly  deter- 
mined. On  turning  to  Fries*  account  of  the  Peziza, 
we  find  him  remarking  that  he  had  never  seen  speci- 
mens like  those  figured  by  Nees  in  his  SysUrn, 
fig.  2S0,  but  this  is  exactly  what  is  before  us.  Nees 
von  Esenbeck  states  (p.  262)  that  the  curious  mal- 
formation he  has  figured  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  Melephora.  It  forms,  he  says,  a 
curled  labyrinthiforra  mass  of  a  dark  red  cinnamon- 
brown,  the  single   cups  measuring  from  2  lines   to 


ment  The  place  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  but  so 
little  did  it  resemble  in  its  surroundings  what  I  had 
expected  to  see,  that  I  thought  I  must  have  been  mis- 
informed. A  footpath  across  the  fields  from  the  road 
brought  me  in  front  of  a  fine  old  wall  some  7  or  S  feet 
high  ;  in  this  wall  was  a  small  postern-gate,  at  the 
side  of  which  hung  a  bell,  such  a  one  as  we  might 
imagine  to  have  hung  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery  in 
the  olden  time  ;  indeed,  the  whole  scene  bore  the  same 
character.  A  huge  canopy  of  Ivy  overhung  the  gate, 
which  it  almost  hid  from  view ;  and  my  pull  at  the 
bell  caused  such  a  peal  as  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  call  some  prayer-enwrapt  friar  from 
his  devotions  ;  yet,  loudly  as  the  reverberation 
sounded,  no  one  appeared  to  answer  my  summons, 
which  repeated  over  and  over  again  seemed  each  time 
more  and  more  a  sacrilegious  break  upon  the  monas- 
tic stillness  of  the  air.  With  a  high  wall  in  front  of 
me,  instead  of  a  rugged  rock,  I  began  to  emulate  the 
ragged  ruffian  who  went  round  and  round  the  place 
without  any  ostensible  result,  when  a  distant  voice, 
emanating  from  a  person  I  could  not  see,  informed 
me  in  broad  Berkshire  that  it  was  no  use  ringing  any 
more,  for  Mr.  Webb  had  left  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn. 


FlG     77.  — PEZIZA  COCHLEATA, 


I  inch  in  diameter.  The  outer  surface  consists  of  beau- 
tiful moniliform,  globose  articulations.  The  sporidia, 
which  measure  .the  two-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length,  have  two  large  nuclei,  so  as  to  present  a  pretty 
object  under  the  microscope.  Our  figure  (fig.77)  gives 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  a  magnified 
representation  of  the  asci  with  their  sporidia  and 
paraphyses.  The  specimen  was  sent  by  G.  E. 
Frere,  F.R.S.,  of  Roydon  Hall,  DisF.  He  simply 
states  that  it  was  found  in  the  afternoon  of  August  28 
in  a  shaded  pasture  under  Oak  trees.  Helvella  ciispa 
and  Morchella  esculenta  are  found  occasionally  near 
the  spot,  but  he  had  never  seen  before  anything 
exactly  like  this.  M.  J.  B, 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    CALCOT. 

AmOiNG  all  the  nursery  grounds  or  market  gardens 
I  have  visited,  Calcot  stands  out  most  distinctly  as 
being  unique  in  its  staple  productions,  unique  in  its 
appearance,  and  unique  in  the  character  of  its  owner. 

After  a  delightful  walk  along  ihe  Balh  Road  out  of 
Reading  one  morning  in  the  early  autumn  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  I  made  a  first  attempt  to  see  Calcot, 
and  interview,  as  our  American  cousins  would  say, 
the  genial  proprietor  j  but  I  was  fated  to  disappoint- 


ing,  with  all  his  people,  to  spend  the  day  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  I  was  thus  compelled  to  renounce 
my  purpose  for  a  time  ;  but  a  few  days  later  I  again 
visited  the  gardens,  meeting  Mr,  Webb  by  appoint- 
ment, and  passed  some  very  pleasant  hours  in  his 
company. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  unlikeness 
— so  to  speak — of  the  place  to  most  gardens,  whether 
nursery  or  market.  In  these  trimming  and  pruning 
are,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
rows  upon  rows  of  trees  and  bushes  corresponding  In 
form  and  size  cover  acres  of  ground.  At  Calcot 
the  pruning  knife  and  scissors  were  thrown  on  one 
side— nut  and  Apple  trees,  Roses  and  Figs,  growing 
in  natural  luxuriance  and  most  marvellous  profusion. 
Without  entering  into  a  long  and  verbose  description 
of  this  land  of  fruit,  I  will  touch  only  upon  some 
salient  and  interesting  features,  which  always  remain 
fresh  in  my  memory.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent is  the  vision  of  the  obelisk,  which  stands 
a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  hand  side  after  passing 
the  ivy-clad  portal.  Many  men  will  do  a  great  deal 
in  defence  of  their  particular  opinions,  but  few  would 
have  the  courage  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  must 
ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  celebrated  nut  gardens  in  England. 
When  Mr.   Webb  first  took  possession  of  Calcot— 


such  was  his  utter  aversion  to  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink— he  had  a  collection,  which  was  considerable, 
made  of  all  the  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  whole 
thrown  into  a  deep  pit  dug  for  the  purpose  and  buried, 
over  which  he  had  erected  the  aforementioned  monu- 
ment bearing  the  inscription,  "To  the  execrated 
memory  of  alcohol."  Among  the  features  of  the 
garden  proper  was  a  gnarled  old  Apple  tree  which, 
might  from  its  appearance  have  begun  the  world 
with  Methuselah.  Throwing  out  its  arms  in  every 
direction  this  patriarch  of  the  grounds  bore  each, 
season  a  goodly  crop  of  Apples,  and  was  pointed  out 
to  me  as  a  favourite  instance  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  unchecked  natural  growth;  Quite  as 
beautiful  and  no  less  profitable  was  a  glorious  speci- 
men of  Marechal  Niel^Rose,  which,  allowed  perfect 
freedom  of  growth,  covered  an  immense  space  of  wall 
and  had  made  its  way  into  a  greenhouse  and  over  an 
outbuilding,  cropping  out,  in  fact,  in  so  many  places 
as  to  cause  one  to  ask  whether  the  plant  confined 
itself  to  one  county  ? 

Nut  trees  and  Apple  trees  are  par  excellence  the 
produce  at  Calcot,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
in  the  height  of  their  bearing.  Many  of  them  had 
been  raised  from  seed.  The  Mulberries  were  excep- 
tionally fine  and  rich  of  hue,  and  as  their  roots  were 
in  close  proximity  to  the  pit  in  which  the  wine,  &c., 
was  buried,  it  seemed  possible  that  alcohol  might 
have  as  inspiriting  an  effect  upon  plants  as  upon 
human  beings.  The  Fig  trees  were  magnificent, 
bearing  quantities  of  shining  brown  or  green  fruit 
behind  their  ample  leaves.  Luscious  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Apricots  dotted  the  walls  in  no  niggardly  fashion, 
and  must  have  proved  a  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  proprietor,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of 
wall  upon  which  they  grow — for  it  is  not  often  possible 
to  find  13  acres,  or  something  thereabout,  of  fruit 
garden  enclosed  within  a  fine  high  brick  wall,  such  as 
environ  the  Calcot  grounds.  Spring  flowers  were  a 
specialiiJ  yNiilx  Mr.  Webb,  and  although  1  never  saw 
them  when  in  bloom  I  could  imagine  their  profusion 
from  the  vast  number  of  the  then  flowerless  plants  at 
my  feet. 

Vegetable  existence  at  Calcot  was  exuberant  on  all 
sides,  and  animal  lifescarcely  less  so,  the  whole  grounds 
being  guarded  from  the  depredations  of  birds  by  some 
sixty  or  so  cats  ;  from  the  depredations  of  man  by 
half-a-dozen  magnificent  mastiffs,  whose  very  appear- 
ance, or  whose  sonorous  bark  was  sufficient  to  appal 
any  ordinary  thief. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  a  reftrence  to  the 
hospitable  and  characteristic  manner  in  which  my  host 
treated  me  and  all  his  visitors.  A  table  loaded  with 
delicious  fruits  and  cake  for  all  comers,  expected  or 
unexpected,  was  always  spread  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  cottage  in  the  grounds,  the  staunch  teetotaller 
prefacing  his  invitation  to  the  hermit-like  repast  with 
a  request  that  you  would  go  with  him  and  have  the 
finest  glass— of  water — in  England.    T.  S.  y. 


MEEHAN'S  NURSERY,  GERMAN- 
TOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA,  U.S.A. 
Germantown  was  once  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
but  it  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  A  few  days  ago  I 
did  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  nursery  of  about 
50  acres,  held  in  fee  simple  by  the  proprietor,  and 
stocked  with  nearly  every  tree  and  shrub  of  this  and 
other  countries.  Fruit  trees  are  grown  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  and  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  in  great 
quantities,  of  all  sizes  for  ornamental  work,  lawn,  and 
street  planting.  The  micaceous  soil  appears  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  growth  of  both  deciduous  trees 
and  evergreens.  I  have  no  intention  of  entailing  upon 
your  readers  an  elaborate  detail  of  such,  but  beg  to 
give  you  a  few  notes  on  some  rarer  species  and 
varieties  of  plants,  premising  that  there  is  nothing  for 
those  to  admire  who  can  only  see  beauties  in  Butterfly 
plants  and  Codiceums. 

Evergreens. 

A  very  fine  sample  of  Pinus  contorta,  2  feet  high,  dark 
contour  and  rigid  ;  Pinus  aristala  or  P.alfourii,  of  equal 
size,  detp  in  colour,  very  tine  growlh  ;  Pinus  (le.xilis, 
2  feet  high,  showing  its  intention  to  be  silvery  in  aspect, 
approaching  l^inus  monticola,  but  liaving  no  relalion- 
sliip  to  that  species. 

Abies  Kngehnanni.— Distinct  from  all  ils  congeners, 
having  fine,  soft,  feathery,  close-set  foli.ige.  This  has 
been  propagated  by  grafts  from  the  original  Itces  on 
Gray's  Peak,  Colorado,  14,000  feet  above  tide-water. 
There  is  also  a  most  beautiful  plant,  nearly  5  feet  high, 
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of  a  variety  of  Abies  Menziesii  from  Colorado,  which  in 
its  present  state  of  rich  glaucous  colour,  neat  and  com- 
pact in  habit,  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
hardy  Pine  tribe. 

Pinus  eduUs. — Very  handsome  specimens  of  this  rather 
rare  Pine. 

Pachystema  Canbyi. — A  very  neat,  dwarf  evergreen, 
similar  to  a  Myrtle,  and  reputed  to  be  greener  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  covered  with  scarlet  berries. 

Berberis  trifoliata. — From  Texas,  very  distinct  in 
foliage,  and  as  hardy  as  an  Oak. 

Deciduous  Trees  vVnd  Shrubs. 

Madura  aurantia  aurea  (golden-leaved  Osage  Orange). 
— The  bright  green  and  rich  golden  foliage  form  a  dis- 
tinct contrast  compared  with  the  sickly  golden  affairs 
that  we  so  frequently  notice. 

Ulmus  fulva  pendula. — A  first-rate  form  of  the  weep- 
ing Elm. 

Cornus  florida  pendula. — This  form  of  weeping  tree 
has  an  idea  of  its  own,  by  being  capable  of  a  leading 
shoot,  with  all  the  branches  pendulous— a  capital  forma- 
tion of  a  fountain  tree.  The  foliage  is  large,  changing 
to  crimson  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  scarlet  fruit  or 
seeds.  This  is  really  a  Meehan  tree,  and  forms  a  distinct 
object  on  the  lawn  or  landscape. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera  integrifolia. — I  have  heard  of 
such  a  plant  before,  but  here  it  is  with  very  large  entire 
foliage  of  unequalled  shining  green,  and  no  mistake. 

Quercus  undulata,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. — Allow 
me  to  call  this  the  Bamboo  Oak,  from  its  erect,  rapid- 
growing  shoots, 

Quercus  Engelmanni.— A  very  rare  species,  with  foliage 
of  every  shape  and  form.  Another  very  remarkable  form 
of  the  Oak  is 

Quercus  Catesbasi,  with  its  large  vertical  foliage  ;  an 
old  name,  but  certainly  a  new  form, 

Halesia,  new  sp.  (shall  I  call  it  Meehani?),  with  corru- 
gated foliage,  flowers  white  and  cup-shaped,  and  in 
form  distinct. 

Alnus  maritima  van,  with  large  cones,  and  the  cat- 
kins on  the  end  of  the  young  shoot. 

Albuca  pubescens. — Very  large  foliage,  and  brilliant 
crimson  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

CEnothera  serrulata,  from  Colorado. — A  half-shrubby 
plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  a  companion  to  Poten- 
tilla  fructicosa. 

Salix  Candida,  the  true  Silver  Willow. — The  under- 
surface  of  the  foliage  is  as  white  as  Centaurea  Candida  ; 
the  upper  surface  is  whitish ;  the  waving  character  of 
the  plant  makes  it  a  charming  object. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Cirsium  Pitcherii. — A  silvery  foliaged  plant,  excellent 
for  a  vase,  with  its  dependent  flexile  shoots. 

Diplopappus  linearifolius. — Related  to  the  Aster 
family,  with  numerous  rosy  coloured  flowers  and  Heath- 
like  foliage. 

Chilopsis  linearis. — Closely  related  to  Catalpa,  with 
blue  flowers  of  a  Gloxinia  shape. 

Ampelopsis  incisa. — A  new  American  Ivy  for  covering 
walls  and  outbuildings,  of  rapid  growth ;  dark  green, 
trifoliate,  thick,  waxy  foliage  :  very  distinct  in  all  its 
parts. 

Helianthus  argyrophyllus. — With  large  silvery  foliage 
and  strong  growth. 

Clematis  ligustifolia. — With  clusters  of  small,  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  blooming  profusely,  free  in  growth  ;  a 
companion  to  Clematis  Flammula. 

The  vast  stock  of  seedlings  of  evergreens,  Magno- 
lias, Halesias,  Oaks,  and  many  others,  all  for  the 
nursery  trade,  with  thousands  of  Liatris  pycno- 
stachya,  all  in  full  bloom,  the  floral  portion  fully  12 
inches  long,  was  a  rare  sight.  Allow  me  here  to  thank 
Mr.  T.  Meehan  for  his  intelligent  company.  A  few 
items  from  memory  of  the  very  energetic  proprietor 
may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  is  a  very  fruitful  scion  from  your  Kew  Gar- 
dens, and  was  there  with  the  late  Dr.  Seemann  and 
others.  He  came  to  this  country  about  twenty-nine 
years  ago.  His  capital  was  a  clear  head,  a  fine,  firm 
physique,  and  an  eye  like  a  diamond  ;  he  had  neither 
pride  nor  fear  for  an  honest  life.  Pie  was  fortunate 
in  entering  duty  upon  a  very  prominent  place,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  planting  some  of  the  then 
rare  evergreen  trees  that  he  can  now  see  30 
to  40  feet  high,  sucK  as  Abies  nobilis,  crowned 
with  cones  j  Abies  Men^sii,  Picea  pectinata  and 
Pinsapo,  &c.  From  there  he  went^to  clear  up  the 
Bartram  botanic  gardens  for  its  new  owner,  and  after 
two  years  he  went  to  Springbrook  to  build  new  houses 
and  cultivate  the  Victoria  regia,  at  that  period  a 
wonder  to  the  floral  world.  A  few  years  more,  and 
his  accumulations  being  considerable,  having  always 
preferred  water  to  wine,  he  determined  to  be  a  nur- 
seryman. You  have  a  part  of  the  sequel,  but  that  is 
not  all— he  is  the  famed  editor  of  the  Gardeners' 


Monthly^  the  agricultural  editor  of  Forney's  Philadel- 
phia Press.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  lately 
appointed  him  botanist  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  very  large  work 
tor  a  Boston  house  on  American  native  plants,  all  to 
be  illustrated  in  chromo.  His  library  is  a  treat.  I 
£aw  a  very  old  work  by  Salmon,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Anne,  in  folio,  with  1200  pages  of  illustrated  plants. 
His  parents  are  now  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age  at  St. 
Clair,  Isle  of  Wight.  R,  B. 


ENGLISH      NAMES      OF     WILD 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS.* 

{Concluded  from  p.  363.) 

The  medical  beliefs  revealed  by  many  names  are 
not  less  curious  than  their  legendary  associations.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  old  herbalists  or  simplers  that 
God  had  not  only  provided  special  plants  as  a  cure 
for  every  disease,  but  had  made  their  curative  power 
evident  by  stamping  t' em  with  some  resemblance  to 
the  malady  they  were  meant  to  heal ;  and  this  faith, 
Icnown  to  students  of  our  older  botany  as  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Signatures,"  lurks  or  reveals  itself  in 
many  an  English  name.  The  Lung-wort,  spotted 
with  tubercular  scars,  was  a  heal  for  consumption  ; 
the  Liver-wort,  liver-shaped  in  its  green  fructification, 
was  a  specific  for  bilious  maladies  ;  the  scaly  pappus 
of  the  Scabious  for  cutaneous  eruptions ;  the  throat- 
like corolla  of  the  Throat-wort,  or  Canterbury  Bell, 
caused  it  to  be  administered  for  bronchitis  ;  the  Saxi- 
frage, cleaving  the  hard  stones  with  its  penetrating 
fibres,  was  efficient  against  calculus ;  the  Scorpion- 
grass,  now  known  as  the  Forget-me-Not,  whose 
flower-spike  dimly  resembles  a  scorpion's  tail,  was  an 
antidote  to  the  sting  of  that  or  other  venomous 
creatures  j  the  Moon-daisy  averted  lunacy  ;  the  Birth- 
wort,  Kidney-Vetch,  Nipple-wort,  Spleen-wort,  were 
all  appropriated,  as  their  names  suggest,  according  to 
resemblances,  real  or  fancied.  The  pretty  Toad-flax 
of  our  walls  and  hedges  owes  its  name  to  a  strange 
mistake.  Believed  to  be  the  cure  for  a  complaint 
called  buboes,  it  received  the  Latin  name  bttbonium, 
A  confusion  between  bubo  and  biifo,  which  is  Latin 
for  a  toad,  gave  birth  to  its  present  name  ;  and  stories 
were  not  long  wanting  that  sick  or  wounded  toads  had 
been  seen  to  eat  of  it  and  to  recover  health. 

Similar  distortions  occur  in  non-medical  names, 
and  it  is  most  curious  to  notice  how  soon  a  story 
springs  up  or  a  belief  asserts  itself  in  confirmation  of 
the  mistaken  identity.  The  common  Fumitory, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  received  its  name  of 
fiime-terre,  "  earth  smoke,"  from  its  causing  the  eyes 
to  smart  and  water  when  applied  to  them,  as  smoke 
does.  The  meaning  was  lost  as  time  went  on,  and 
was  supplied  by  the  belief  that  it  was  produced 
without  seed  by  smoke  or  vapour  rising  from  the 
earth.  Buttercup  was  said  to  give  colour  and  flavour 
to  butter,  as  being  eaten  by  cows,  when  in  blossom, 
the  facts  being  that  ^it  is  a  corruption  of  boutan  cop, 
button-head,  and  that  cows  eat  the  grass  all  round 
it,  but  always,  if  possible,  avoid  it.  Meadow-sweet 
is  a  corruption  of  Mead-wort,  honey-wine  plant,  a 
beverage  being  still  extracted  from  it  by  cottagers. 
Bullrush  is  Pool-rush,  as  growing]  in  pools,  not  in 
mud  ;  Snap-dragon  js  Snout-dragon,  from  its  shape  ; 
Marigold  is  Marsh-gold  ;  Sweet- William  is  mild,  a 
little  eye  ;  Pink  is  the  lower  German  Finkslen,  Pente- 
cost, from  its  flowering  at  Whitsuntide,  the  name 
being  transferred  first  to  the  colour  of  the  flower,  then 
to  a  method  of  working  flowers  on  muslin,  called 
pinking ;  and  so  to  the  sword-stab  in  a  duel,  piercing 
or  pinking  an  adversary  as  the  needle  pierced  the 
cambric.  Nightshade  is  night-scada,  soother,  or 
anodyne  ;  Samphire  is  St.  Pierre,  from  its  love  of 
rocks  ;  Sanicle  is  St.  Nicholas,  the  restorer  of  the 
three  murdered  children,  from  its  healing  powers  ; 
Poplar  comes  from  the  Indian  Pepul,  whose  leaves 
when  varnished  and  painted  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  large  Spanish  Poplar  ;  Primrose  was  anciently  the 
Daisy  ;  and  is  called  by  Chaucer  Primerole,  from  the 
old  French  Primeiierole,  the  first  spring  flower ; 
Primerole  was  changed  to  Primrolles,  then  to  Prim- 
rose, the  first  Rose  of  spring  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
sixteenth  century  that  it  attached  itself  to  the  familiar 
flower  which  now  bears  its  name.  Cowslip  is  more 
strange  still.  It  was  originally  "hose-flap,"  and 
belonged  to  the  Mullein,  whose  great  flannelly  leaf 
might  well  be  likened  to  the  flap  or  skirt  of  a  woollen 

*  Lecture  by  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  before  the  Somersetshire 
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under-garment.  Later  on  it  was  transferred  to  the 
wild  Primula  of  our  meadows,  and  the  mistake  was 
stereotyped  by  the  unlucky  botanist,  who,  in 
ignorance  of  its  origin,  gave  the  name  of  Oxlip  to  its 
pr-etty  congener,  the  Primula  elatior.  The  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  is  a  Sun-flower,  not  an  Artichoke ;  but  the 
tubers  resemble  the  Artichoke  in  flavour.  From  its 
Italian  name  girasole,  turn  to  the  sun,  came  Jerusalem  j 
and  by  a  further  quibble  the  soup  made  of  it  is  called 
P.tlestine  soup.  The  Forget-me-Not  was  originally 
the  *' Germander  Speedwell,"  whose  blossoms,  falling 
of  and  flying  away  as  soon  as  it  is  plucked,  gave 
emblamatic  force  to  the  name.  It  was  known  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  as  the  "flower  of  souvenance,"  and 
was  embroidered  into  the  collars  of  the  knights,  a 
fact  still  recalled  by  its  German  name,  Ehreiipreis, 
Prize  of  Honour.  About  200  years  ago  we  find  the 
name  given  to  the  Ground  Pine,  Ajuga  Chamtepitys, 
whose  nauseous  taste  once  realised  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Finally  it  was  seized  upon  by  the  river-side 
Myosotis,  and  forthwith  sprung  up  a  charming  legend, 
created  obviously  to  suit  its  latest  identification — how 
that  while  two  lovers  loitered  by  a  lake,  the  maiden 
saw  and  longed  for  the  bright  blue  flowers,  the  knight 
plunged  in  to  get  them,  but,  unable  to  regain  the 
shore,  had  yet  agility  enough  to  fling  them  into  his 
lady's  lap,  and  then,  with  a  last  devoted  look  and  the 
words  "forget  me  not,"  sank  below  the  waves  for 
ever. 

Many  names  of  plants  contain  the  geography  of 
their  origin.  The  Canterbury  Bell  is  obvious,  so  is 
the  Guelder  Rose.  The  Alexanders,  a  rare  plant 
round  Taunton,  but  growing  in  great  quantities  at 
Blue  Anchor,  comes  from  Alexandria  ;  the  Candytuft 
from  Candia  j  the  Elecampane,  from  Campania  j  the 
Medick  from  Media  ;  the  Carraway  from  Caria  ;  the 
Walnut  or  Welsh  Nut  from  the  north  of  Italy, 
called  Walsh  by  the  Germans.  Peach  is  Fersicus  ; 
Shalot,  Ascalonicm ;  Spinach,  Hispankus ;  the 
Damson,  rightly  spelt  as  Damascene,  tells  its  own 
tale,  which  is  less  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Dame's  or 
Damascene  Violet,  a  corruption  extended  and  perpe- 
tuated, as  often  happens,  by  its  Latin  equivalent, 
inatronalis. 

All  first  attempts  at  classification,  etymological  or 
other,  leave  a  large  margin  of  miscellaneous  items 
refusing  to  be  ticketed  or  systematised  ;  and  there 
remain  a  few  names  falling  under  none  of  the  cate- 
gories which  I  have  cited,  yet  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted.  Such  is  Apple,  retaining  its  form  in  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Lettish  languages, 
and  springing  apparently  from  the  Sanskrit  ap,  water, 
which  reappears  inverted  in  the  Latin  pa  of  PaditSf 
po  of  Polo  and  Pormtm,  meaning  therefore  the  water 
fruit  or  juice  fruit.  Such  again  is  Daffodil,  the 
Daffadowndilly  of  Spenser  and  other  poets.  It  is  a 
combination  of  sapharoiin,  or  Saff'ron  Lily,  with 
asphoddus,  the  old  English  Affodilly.  With  the 
taste  for  alliteration  often  shown  in  popular  names  the 
Sapharoun  Lily  blending  with  the  Aflodilly  became 
by  a  mutual  compromise  Daffadowndilly,  whence 
Daffodilly  and  Daffodil.  Foxglove  is  the  Fox's-glew, 
or  tintinnabulum,  a  ring  of  bells  hung  on  an  arched 
support.  Bedstraw  was  a  plant  much  used  for 
couches  before  mattresses  were  invented,  and  a  species 
which  when  dry  yields  a  pleasant  scent  is  still  called 
Lady's  Bedstraw.  Carnation  is  coronation,  its 
flowers  being  used  as  crowns  or  chaplets,  just  as 
Campion  is  champion,  gathered  to  crown  the 
champions  in  a  tournament.  Cress  is  possibly  from 
cross,  its  petals  being  cruciate  ;  possibly  from  crescers, 
to  grow,  in  token  of  its  rapid  increase.  It  was  used 
in  Chaucer's  time,  under  the  form  of  iers,  to  express 
any  insignificant  quantity. 

"  Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  not  a  kers," 
from  which  comes,  perhaps,  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  I 
do  not  care  a  curse,"  though  a  yet  ruder  parallelism 
has  since  been  manufactured  to  confuse  its  spelling 
and  its  etymology.  Nettle  is  from  ne,  to  spin,  indi- 
cating that  its  coarse  fibres  were  used  for  thread  in 
early  times — an  jidea  borne  out  by  Hans  Andersen's 
beautiful  tale  of  the  wild  swans,  in  which  you 
remember  that  the  princess  was  permitted  to  redeem 
her  brothers  from  their  transformation  by  weaving 
them  shirts  of  Nettles.  Shamrock  is  from  an  Erse 
word  signifying  the  little  Trefoil.  The  story  of  its 
theological  use  by  St.  Patrick  is  of  modern  date,  and 
it  has  been  taken  by  various  writers  to  represent  the 
Watercress,  the  Wood  Sorrel,  the  Dutch  Clover,  and 
the  Black  Medick.  Irishmen  are  divided  in  the 
present  day  between  the  two  last,  which  are  sold  on 
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St.  Patrick's  Day  both  in  London  and  Dublin.  The 
Snowdrop  is  so-called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
large  eardrops  worn  by  ladies  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  represented  often  by  painters  of  that  period. 
The  Tobacco  was  the  Indian  name  for  the  pipe  in 
which  the  weed  was  smoked,  not  of  the  weed  itself; 
and  Potato  belonged  at  first  to  a  tropical  Convolvulus, 
and  was  transferred  by  mistake  to  the  well-known 
esculent.  The  Gooseberry  was  the  cross-berry,  from 
its  triple  spine,  which  frequently  tskes  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  Hollyhock  is  the  cauli-hock,  hock  being 
an  old  name  for  the  Mallow,  to  whose  order  it  belongs, 
and  cauli,  meaning  Cabbage,  either  from  its  lofty 
Cabbage-like  stalk,  or,  as  in  Cabbage  Rose,  with 
reference  to  its  rich  double  bloom.  The  Laburnum 
closes  its  petals  at  nightfall  like  a  tired  labourer,  and 
the  Ozier  is  named  from  the  oozy  beds,  which  suit  its 
growth. 

I  bring  my  list  to  an  end,  not  because  it  is  exhausted, 
but  for  fear  my  hearers  should  become  so.  I  have 
picked  only  the  most  suggestive  and  curious  of  our  many 
floral  names,  leaving  an  abundant  gathering  to  many 
gleaners.  One  branch  oi  the  subject  I  have  barely 
touched,  the  superstitious  practices  attaching  to  many 
of  oar  wild  plants,  though  not  surviving  in  their 
names.  I  have  left  alone  the  interesting  question  of 
Bible  plants,  of  the  Hyssop,  the  Juniper,  the  Mustard- 
seed,  the  Lilies  of  the  field,  the  burning  bush,  the 
Shittah,  the  Almug,  the  Gopher,  the  curiously  mis- 
translated cab  of  dove's  dung,  with  the  light  thrown 
on  their  identity  by  the  names  given  to  them  in  the 
commentaries  in  our  older  translations.  Nor  can  I 
do  more  than  hint  at  the  rich  store  of  literary  allusion 
to  our  wild  flowers  which  abounds  in  all  English  poets, 
and  the  beautiful  thoughts  suggested  to  many'of  them 
by  some  particular  plant.  I  should  have  liked  to 
read  you  Chaucer's  lines  upon  the  Daisy,  Herrick's 
on  the  Daffodil,  Burns'  on  the  Dog  Rose,  Shelley's 
on  the  Sensitive-plant,  Southey's  on  the  Holly, 
Wordsworth's  on  the  lesser  Celandine,  Longfellow's 
on  the  Compass-plant.  I  should  like  to  open  volume 
after  volume  of  Elizabethan  and  of  later  days — to 
enumerate  and  discuss  the  flowers  with  which  Ben 
Jonson  bids  us  "Strew,  strew  the  smiling  ground  ;" 
the  *'  pretty  paunce  and  chevisaunce,"  of  Spenser  ; 
the  *'  quaint  enamelled  eyes "  that  decked  the 
laureate  hearse  of  Lycidas  ;  *'  the  silver  globes  of 
Guilder  Rose  "  which  won  the  heart  of  Cowper ;  the 
*•  Hawthorn  bush  beneath  the  shade  "  of  Goldsmith's 
lovers;  the  "slight  Hairbell"  which  raised  its  head, 
uncrushed  by  the  airy  tread  of  Ellen  Douglas.  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  lessons  in  natural 
theology  which  Paley  drew  from  the  "little  spiral 
body "  of  the  Dodder  seed ;  of  the  star-shaped 
shadow  of  the  Daisy  which  Archer  Butler  showed  to 
Wordsworth,  or  how  Linnceus,  when  he  first  saw  the 
wild  Broom  in  flower — 

"  Knelt  before  it  on  the  sod, 
For  its  beauty  thanking  God." 

Above  all  I  should  love  to  turn  with  you  the  page  of 
Shakespeare,  to  read  of  the  grey  discrowned  head  of 
Lear  wreathed  with  "rank  fumiters  and  furrow 
weeds  ;  "  of  Perdita  at  the  shearing  feast,  disparaging 
the  streaked  Gilliflowers  as  Nature's  bastards ;  of 
poor  distraught  Ophelia  distributing  her  Rosemary  and 
Herb-of-grace  ;  of  Puck  telling  how  Love-in-idleness 
was  purpled  with  love's  wound  ;  of  Titania  gently 
entwining  the  "female  Ivy  and  sweet  Honeysuckle" 
round  the  sleek  smooth  ass's  head  of  Bottom  ;  of 
Helena  and  I  lermia, ' '  a  double  Cherry  seeming  parted, 
two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem."  For  I 
should  lay  on  you  a  spell  mightier  than  I  can  forge 
myself — I  should  invoke  allies  before  whom  we  all 
bow  as  the  source  of  our  intellectual  happiness  and 
growth  ;  I  should  remind  you  how  the  most  creative 
miods  have  drawn  nutriment  from  these  tenants  of  our 
hedgerows  and  hill-sides,  and  how  the  knowledge  of 
their  lore  helps  us  in  its  turn  to  interpret  the  sweet 
thoughts  and  apt  illustrations  of  the  poets  they 
inspired  and  delighted  :  how,  if  the  aspirations  of  my 
Cambridge  botanist  were  fulfilled — if  the  Daisy  could 
become  the  Mlis,  the  Strawberry  the  Jragaria^  the 
Honeysuckle  the  caprifoUum,  the  Heather  the 
calltina^  the  parting  genius  of  romance  and  myth  and 
association  and  folk-lore  would  be  sent  sighing  from 
the  domain  of  botany,  and  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  of  the  natural  sciences  would  become  the 
dullest  and  the  most  neutral. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  disclaim  all  merit  of  originality 
in  the  ideas  which  have  been  put  before  you  to-night. 
I  have  but  attempted  to  bring  together,  with  the 


interest  attaching  to  cumulative  illustration,  con- 
jectures which  have  been  started  and  discoveries 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  others.  Scattered 
through  the  old-fashioned  tomes  of  Cole,  Lyte, 
Parkinson — through  the  pleasant  pages  of  Loudon, 
Pratt,  Johns  ;  above  all  in  the  most  valuable  work  on 
popular  botany  which  we  owe  to  our  Somersetshire 
naturalist,  Dr.  Prior,  you  will  find  all  or  nearly  all 
that  I  have  advanced.  The  flowers  were  plucked  by 
other  hands ;  mine  has  been  only  the  pia  dcxtcra  to 
sort  and  wreathe  them.  Nature, 


WHEAT,   INDIAN    CORN,   AND 

POTATOS. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  these 
three  main  necessaries  of  life  from  an  able  address 
on  "Economy  and  Trade,"  delivered  by  Mr.  James 
Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
at  Aberdeen : — 

Wheat. 

Wheat  is  the  common  food,  which  possesses  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  strength,  the 
most  generally  palatable,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  increase  in  its  consumption,  the  cheapest  article 
of  food  we  possess.  The  hard-working  poor  are  far 
more  dependent  on  it  and  much  larger  individual 
consumers  of  it  than  the  rich.  If  its  price,  like  that 
of  most  other  commodities,  had  risen  with  the  in- 
creasing demand,  our  trade  advantages  over  other 
countries  would  have  been  counterbalanced,  and  to  a 
large  extent  lost.  But  the  Wheat  region  has  been 
designed,  apparently,  to  be  co-extensive  with. the  pro- 
gress of  civilised  man,  and  the  more  regular  and 
extensive  the  demand  upon  it,  the  more  ready  and 
continuous  becomes  the  supply,  even  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  excessive  price.  The  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  Wheat  for^twenty  years  preceding  Free 
Trade  was  59^.  St/.,  and  that  of  the  last  twenty  years 
5IJ".  4(/.,  being  a  fall  of  11  per  cent.  For  the  corre- 
sponding periods  Barley  shows  a  rise  of  11  per  cent., 
and  Oats  9  per  cent;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
fall  of  price,  the  supply  of  foreign  Wheat  has  risen 
enormously,  and  continues  to  increase.  Previous  to 
1S60  the  foreign  imports  of  Wheatihad  not  exceeded 
an  annual  average  of  4,500,000  qr,;  during  the  last 
five  years  they  have  reached  an  annual  average  of 
12,400,000  qr.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  imponance 
when  we  consider  the  increasing  population  of  the 
country,  and  the  limited  means  we  possess  within  it 
of  increasing  our  supply  of  food.  Not  only  do  the 
consumers  increase,  but  as  their  circumstances  improve 
they  individually  use  more  food. 

The  common  estimate  of  economists  thu*ty  years 
ago,  that  each  person  in  the  community  consumed 
annually  8  bushels  of  Wheat,  was  a  delusion.  It  was 
questioned  by  me  in  1850,  my  estimates  then  showing 
that  it  could  not  much  exceed  5  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes, 
to  whose  elaborate  and  judicious  experiments  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country  are  so  deeply  indebted, 
carefully  investigated  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  and 
showed  conclusively  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
spoke,  my  figures  were  the  more  correct.  But  he  has 
also  found  that  in  a  period  of  sixieen  years  before 
1868  the  average  rate  of  consumption  increased,  each 
person  having  during  the  first  eight  years  used  311  lb. 
of  Wheat,  and  during  the  last  eight  335  lb.,  or  in  the 
first  period  5  bushels  and  a  tenth  annually,  and  in  the 
last  5  bushels  and  three-tenths.  In  the  first  of  those 
periods,  1852  to  i860,  232  lb.  of  this* was  home- 
grown Wheat,  and  79  lb.  foreign.  These  proportions 
have  during  the  last  five  years  undergone  a  great 
change  and  some  increase.  The  home-grown  Wheat 
annually  consumed  by  each  person  is  now  158  lb.,  and 
the  foreign  183  lb.  But  three  of  these  five  years  have 
yielded  indifferent  crops,  otherwise  the  supply  of  home 
and  foreign  would  have  been  nearly  equal.  Thesefigures 
show  two  very  important  results  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of  the 
country.  First,  that  the  individual  consumption  of 
bread  has  increased ;  and,  second,  that  we  at  present 
depend  wholly  on  foreign  countries  for  that  increase, 
and  for  all  further  addition  required  by  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  population.  For  that  addition  an  annual 
increase  of  Wheat  equal  to  all  the  Wheat  at  present 
grown  in  Scotland  would  barely  suffice. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  gradually  falling  price 
of  Wheat  in  this  country  since  1848,  and  the  rise  in 
that  of  Barley,  Oats,  and  animal  food,  has  been  to 
diminish  the  breadth  of  our  own  Wheat.    It  is  now 


one-fifth  less  that  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  the 
force  of  that  tendency,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of 
gold,  shows  the  steadiness  of  its  operation.  There 
has  been  a  yearly  increase  of  consumers,  with  a  larger 
individual  power  of  consumption  of  bread,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  gold — the 
representative  of  its  value — and  yet  the  price  has 
declined. 

Bat  though  we  are  already  in  so  great  a  measure 
supplied  with  our  bread  by  the  foreigner,  we  run 
no  greater  risk  of  pressure  than  other  countries  on 
that  account,  probably  less  than  most.  For  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  the  sometimes  fickle  climate 
of  our  own  land,  we  make  all  lands  our  tributaries, 
exchanging  with  them  the  manufactured  produce  of 
our  mines  and  looms  for  the  crude  produce  of  their 
agriculture,  on  terms  mutually  advantageous.  Either 
in  the  East  or  West  there  are  every  year  abundant 
harvests,  and  we  profit  by  them.  Since  1873  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  given  us  half  our 
supply  of  foreign  Wheat.  In  1872,  with  a  bad  har- 
vest, their  export  fell  one-half;  but  it  made  little 
difference  to  us,  as  the  abundance  of  France  and 
Russia  filled  up  the  vacuum  at  no  greater  cost.  In 
1871,  France,  which  in  1S66  had  given  us  nearly 
one-third  of  all  we  required,  could  spare  us  nothing  ; 
but  the  plenty  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  made 
good  the  difference. 

During  the  last  two  years  India  has  been  sending 
us  considerable  quantities,  which  in  the  present  year 
have  mounted  up  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  whole 
supply.  The  famine  in  Southern  India  may  for  a 
time  interfere  with  this,  but  otherwise  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  numerous  cultivators  of  her 
fertile  plains,  having  found  a  satisfactory  market,  even 
during  a  year  of  low  prices  here,  will  continue  in  still 
larger  measure  a  trade  so  auspiciously  begun.  The 
foreign  corn  trade  of  this  country  involves  the  move- 
ment of  6,000,000  tons,  worth  more  than  ^{,50, 000,000 
sterling,  of  immense  value  to  all  those  countries  which 
find  ours  the  best  and  most  constant  market  for  their 
produce,  but  most  enriching  us  into  whose  lap  this 
wealth  of  natural  abundance  is  poured.  And  even  it 
from  war  some  of  the  main  sources  of  our  supply 
should  for  a  time  be  cut  ofl,  we  have  the  means  within 
our  own  boundaries  of  at  once  meeting  such  a  contin- 
gency. We  grow  at  present  nearly  1,000,000  acres 
less  Wheat  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  We  have 
only  to  revert  to  the  acreage  of  1S56  to  meet  such  a 
deficiency  as  would  be  caused  by  all  Europe  being 
shut  against  us.  And,  beyond  that,  we  possess  in  our 
immense  breadth  of  pasture  land  a  never  failing 
resource  of  stored-up  agricultural  power  which  could 
be  at  once  applied  to  the  production  of  corn,  if  from 
any  circumstance  that  course  became  at  the  same  time 
necessary  and  profitable. 

Indian  Corn. 

Next  to  Wheat,  in  value  and  quantity,  are  ouf 
imports  of  Indian  Corn,  nearly  three-fourlhs  of  which 
come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  year 
there  was  a  sudden  increase  upon  all  preceding 
imports  of  this  substance  from  America,  the  supply 
jiimpingfrom  600.COO  to  more  than  1,300.000  ton?. 
Vast  though  this  quantity  appears,  it  is  less  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  American  crop.  Previous  to  the 
Potato  famine  of  1S46-7  Indian  Corn  may  be  said  to 
have  been  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  In  1S47 
500,000  tons  of  it  were  introduced  into  Ireland  to 
feed  the  people,  but  it  was  not  found  palatable,  and 
the  imports  quickly  diminished,  till  in  1S57  they 
barely  exceeded  125,000  tons.  It  was  not  much  more 
in  1867,  but  doubled  in  1S68-9,  after  the  bad  harvest 
in  this  country  of  1867.  It  rose  still  further 
in  1875,  after  the  bad  harvest  of  that  year  ; 
and  in  1876,  with  another  deficient  harvest  here, 
it  doubled  at  once  the  highest  previous  importa- 
tion. It  is  the  cheapest  article  of  food  in  the 
market,  being  at  present  little  more  than  half  the 
price  of  Wheat  per  pound,  and  its  introduction  in 
such  large  quantity  greatly  modifies  the  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  be  felt  after  deficient  harvests  in  this 
country.  It  is  next  to  Wheat  in  the  extent  of  zone  of 
production,  and  therefore  capable  of  great  increase 
should  circumstances  require  it. 

POTATOS. 

The  Potato  crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  pre* 
carious.  It  is  costly  to  grow,  expensive  in  seed  and 
manure,  exhaustive  of  the  land,  and  very  liahle  to 
disease,  and  now  possibly  to  the  attacks  of  the  Colo- 
rado beetle.     The  extent  planted  has  dccliiud  r.tarly 
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one-fifth  since  1S71,  while  the  imports  of  foreign 
Potatos  in  the  same  time  have  risen  from  43,000  to 
300,000  tons.  Germany  is  the  great  Potato  growing 
country,  whence  we  can  always  draw  by  a  moderate 
increase  of  price  whatever  quantity  we  require.  The 
annual  crop  in  that  country  is  twice  as  great,  both  in 
quantity  and  per  head  of  population,  as  that  of  either 
France  or  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  not  exported 
till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which  it  yields  when 
made  into  spirits.  In  these,  the  three  main  neces- 
saries of  life — Wheat,  Indian  Com,  and  Potatos — the 
field  of  growth  and  supply  is  so  extensive  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  capable  of  meeting  all  the  de- 
mands of  a  great  increase  of  population  without  a 
permanent  rise  of  price.  It  is  very  different  with  meat 
and  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  which  has  led  to  a  great  rise  of  price. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS. 

Charles  Elworthy. 

Me.  C.  Elworthy,  whose  portrait  we  publish  to- 
day, was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Somerset,  on  April  29, 
in  the  year  1805.  He  commenced  his  career  in  the 
horticultural  profession  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  he  entered  the  gardens  of 
■ —  Sims,  Esq.,  at  Cannington,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  was  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mr.  Rowe,  the  gardener.  In 
this  place  he  remained  two  years.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the  gardens  of 
R.  Codrington,  Esq.,  Bridgewater,  under 
Mr.  Eastlake,  gardener.  Mr.  Codrington 
was  the  first  gentleman  who  built  a  green- 
house and  plant  and  Pine-stoves,  also  suc- 
cession Pine  and  Melon  pits,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, heated  in  the  old  style — by  flues, 
hot-water  pipes  having  at  that  time  not  been 
thought  of.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  gardens 
and  plants,  of  which  he  had  a  good  assort- 
ment, of  stove  plants  in  particular,  such  as 
Strelitzia  regince,  a  rare  plant  in  those  days, 
which  was  well  flowered  ;  also  Renealmia 
nutans  [Alpinia  nutans],  which  was  flowered 
there,  and  at  the  time  was  said  to  be  the 
first  ever  flowered  in  England.  The  gardens 
were  at  this  time  entirely  under  Mr. 
Elworthy's  charge.  Some  Orchids,  such  as 
Cymbidium  aloifolium,  Limodorum  Tanker- 
villje  [Bletia  grandifolia],  and  some  few 
others,  were  grown,  but  Orchids  were  scarce 
in  those  days.  Many  other  rare  plants  were 
cultivated,  amongst  them  such  as  Cinnamon, 
Allspice,  Ginger,  Coffee.  The  plants  were 
all  well  managed,  as  were  also  the  Pines, 
which  produced  excellent  fruit. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Elworthy  went 
into  Mr.  H.  Lake's  nurseries  at  Bridgewater 
for  two  years,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  train- 
ing and  cutting  wall  fruit  and  other  trees, 
and  to  be  sent  out  to  remodel  old  gardens, 
and  lay  out  new  ones.     He  was  then  re- 
commended by  his  old   master,   Mr.   Cod- 
rington, as  gardener  to  Jeffry  Ellen,  Esq., 
Recorder  of  Bridgewater,  with  whom   he  remained 
five   years ;  after   which  he  was  recommended    by 
Miss  H.  Trevelyan,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Trevelyan,  and  by  Mr.  Ellen,  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  into  whose  service  he  entered 
at  the  end  of  March,  1832.     At  that  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  gardens  at 
Nettlecombe  was  pasture  land,  but  through  the  kind 
assistance  rendered  by  the  late  Sir  John,  and  the 
encouragement    he    has  received    from   the   present 
Baronet,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  the  gardens  have  been 
brought  to   their  present  state,    "which,"  he  adds, 
"must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  as  it  would  take 
up  too  much  space  in  your  valuable  paper  to  enumerate 
the    fine     things    that    are     growing     here."      Mr. 
Elworthy's  name  has   long    been    associated    with 
British  Ferns,  on  which  subject  he  remarks : — "  It 
is   well  known,  through   Mr.    T.    Moore's    Nature- 
printed  Ferns,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's  work  on  our 
Native  Ftrns,  that  I  have  added  considerably  to  the 
many  forms  of  British  Ferns  by  the  discovery  of  them 
in  their  natural  state,  and  by  raising  new  forms  from 
spores." 

Mr.  Elworthy  has  been  especially  successful 
in  raising  new  varieties  of  Athyrium,  and  of  Scolopen- 
drium,  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  both  these  genera 
bear  his  name. 


TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS. 

Now  that  these  charming  autumnal  flowers,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  enormous  increase  as  garden  hybrids, 
are  becoming  better  known  and  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated, with  every  prospect  of  attaining  universal 
popularity,  many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  of  in- 
formation {if  experienced  contributors  will  kindly 
give  it)  respecting  the  successful  management  of 
species  which  are  still  expected  to  be,  one  of  these 
days,  the  parents  of  useful  new  varieties.  Of  B. 
boliviensis  we  already  know  all  that  we  require  to 
know  ;  it  is  of  original  character,  easy  to  grow  and 
to  multiply,  and  continues  well  worthy  of  being 
retained  in  our  gardens,  although  It  has  given  rise  to 
offspring  still  more  thrifty  and  showy  than  itself.  But 
what  are  the  merits  of  B.  octopetala,  and  by  what  mode 
of  treatment  are  they  best  called  forth  ?  Can  any  one 
speak  well  of  its  performances,  either  indoors  or  out- 
doors ?  Great  things  were  said  of  it  at  its  introduc- 
tion, and  while  still  sold  at  novelty  prices  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  easily  persuaded  to  bloom,  and  two  years 
ago,  at  Ghent,  they  did  not  appear  to  expect  much 
from  it.  Authentic  news  of  the  doings  of  B,  Frcebelli 
would  also  be  welcome  to  many  inquirers. 

Amateur  gardeners,  especially  those  who  reside  at 


a  distance  from  any  great  horticultural  centre,  are 
now  beginning  to  realise  the  truth  of  the  lamented 
Van  Houtte's  appreciation,  which,  when  first  pub- 
lished, appeared  to  many  to  be  an  enthusiastic  pre- 
diction rather  than  a  sober  judgment.  *' It  is  the 
Begonia's  turn,"  he  wrote,  *'  to  enter  the  arena  !  And 
here  they  come  triumphant,  all  sails  set,  to  demand  a 
foremost  place  in  our  parterres  !  They  do  not  indeed 
repudiate  their  chilly  sisters,  who  display  their  charms 
only  within  a  cage  of  glass  j  they  readily  yield  to  them 
the  palm  of  foliage,  so  varied  and  so  luxuriant ;  but 
they  present  themselves  to  astonish  the  world  by  their 
large  flowers  sparkling  with  every  (?)  hue,  which,  from 
the  month  of  June  to  winter,  by  their  constant,  never- 
tiring  succession,  rival  every  other  genus  of  exotic 
plants  with  which  our  gardens  have  hitherto  been 
enriched. 

"What  does  the  gardener  strive  to  do  when  he 
wishes  honourable  mention  to  be  attached  to  his 
name  ?  He  tries  to  charm  unceasingly  the  eyes  of  the 
master  by  the  good  taste  of  his  decorations,  and — 
which  crowns  the  work — to  give  him  the  certainty 
when  he  returns  to  town,  not  only  of  leaving  at  his 
country  seat  a  faithful  guardian  of  his  treasures,  but 
an  innovator  who  will  assuredly  present  him  next 
season  with  fresh  ornaments,  novel  treasures,  which 
will  not  cost  him  his  eyes  out  of  his  head,  and  which 


will  give  give  a  tenfold  return  for  the  money  spent  on 
them. 

"  If  the  master  hesitates,  if  he  refuses  to  risk  more 
than  a  trifling  outlay,  at  least  let  him  allow  his 
gardener  the  opportunity  of  proving  how  luxuriantly 
he  might  adorn  his  parterres  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
few  choice  varieties  of  our  tuberous  Begonias  ;  let 
him  permit  him  at  least  to  show  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced^  by  several  dozens  of  mixed  varieties, 
whose  tubercules,  taken  up  in  autumn,  can  be  stored 
away  dry  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  like  Marvel  of 
Peru,  Guernsey  Lilies,  Erythrinas,  Dahlias,  and  many 
others,  which  decorate  the  open  ground  all  summer 
long,  and  take  their  rest  in  winter,  sheltered  from  its 
severity  in  an  outhouse  or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  for 
which  there  is  no  other  use,  unless  the  master  obsti- 
nately persists  in  making  his  gardener  a  keeper  of 
antique  rubbish — of  old  Geraniums,  for  instance,  which 
have  served  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  which  would 
be  more  advantageously  employed  in  making  leaf- 
mould  for  the  growth  of  worthier  successors." 

Since  then,  the  propagation  of  tuberous  Begonias 
has  gone  on  in  geometrical  progression.  Beautiful, 
and  temporarily  expensive,  novelties  have  been 
obtained,  but  old,  good,  and  cheap  varieties  are  still 
sufficiently  plentiful  for  the  amateur  to  see  whether  he 
likes  them,  without  their  costing,  as  Van 
Houtte  says,  "his  eyes  out  of  his  head." 
Seedling  tuberous  Begonias,  hybridised  or 
not,  are  now  raised  by  thousands.  The 
raisers  naturally  pick  out  the  cream  of  the 
seedlings,  give  them  names,  and  ticket  them 
with  respectable  prices,  selling  the  remaining 
commonalty  as  hybrid  Begonias  en  milange, 
mixed  varieties,  at  modest  rates.  Taking 
your  chance  of  a  small  lot  of  these,  a  few 
really  good  ones  will  sometimes  appear 
amongst  them,  because  certain  seedlings 
will  not  develope  their  full  merits  until  after 
the  raiser  has  decided  against  them  as  first- 
rate.  He  has  not  time  to  wait  their  con- 
venience year  after  year.  And  here  be  it 
noted  that  the  tubercules  even  of  established 
favourites  improve  with  age,  blooming  more 
freely,  as  well  as  making  robuster  growth. 
But  those  who  must  have  A  i  varieties  only, 
do  better  to  invest  their  money  In  a  few 
undoubted  excellencies  than  to  run  the  risks 
of  the  lottery  involved  in  hybrid  mixtures, 
which  nevertheless  is  interesting,  and  any- 
thing but  ruinous. 

In  the  Gankners^  Chronicle  for  September 
8,   p.   302,    you   mention,   as   brilliantly   in 
flower  at  the   cool  end    of    the   T  range 
at    Kew,    Emperor,    superior  in    habit    to 
Vesuvius,  and    really    one    of    the    finest; 
Kallista,  new,  but  with  fewer  branches  (a 
great  defect),    though   fine  and  distinct  in 
colour ;  Dr.  Masters,  an  earliei;  production, 
but  still  essential,  no  other  having  appeared 
with  equal  colour  and  length  of  flowers; 
Orange    Boven,    distinct     and    desirable ; 
Chelsoni,  profuse  in  bloom,   and  rendered 
most  effective  by  its  numerous  branches ; 
Comet,   Rosette,  Vesuvius,   and   Prince   of 
Wales,  all  highly  effective.     Starlight,  one  of  Colonel 
T,  Clarke's  hybrids,  is  valuable  from  its  quantity  of 
white  flowers.  But  the  success  of  these  varieties  under 
glass  at  Kew  still  leaves  us  in  ignorance  both  of  their 
price  and  ot  their  fitness  for  bedding.     I  may,  there- 
fore, state  that  Chelsoni  is  excellent  both  for  the 
border  and    the  pot.       The  same    of   weltoniensis 
(obtained,    if    I   mistake  not,   by   Colonel    Clarke), 
already  recommended  in  these  pages  for  conservatory 
decoration,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  need  absolute 
rest  in  winter.     It  has  been  sold  by  some  French  gar- 
deners as  B.  diversifolia ;  but  the  true  B.  diversifolla 
(sp.  ?)   is  quite  different,  with  lanky  slender  stems, 
especially  indoors,  and   larger,    less    numerous  pink 
flowers  ;   outdoors,   three   or  four  tubercules  can  be 
planted  to  form  a  small  group,  supported  by  a  stick 
to  prevent  breakage  by  winds.     Cbambersii  superba 
may  be   highly  recommended,  both  for  foliage  and 
flowers.     Pearcei  superba  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the   ordinary   Pearcei ;  the  yellow  of  the  blooms  is 
brighter  and  the  velvety  leaves  have  a  striking  effect, 
but  the  stature  of  the  plant  is  too  short  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  splashings  by  rain,  and  therefore 
it  is  better  retained  under  shelter  in  a  pot.    Some  of 
these  hybrid  Begonias  are  apt  to  shed  their  male 
flowers,  especially  before  they  are  opened.     This  bad 
habit  may  often  be  corrected  by  transferring  the  plant 
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from  the  pot  to  the  open  ground,  which  suggests  that 
ample  pot-room  is  favourable  to  indoor  success.  The 
record  of  B,  Frcebelli  flowering  from  seed  sown  this 
year,  is  interesting.  The  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Bel,^e 
for  February  recommends  that  mode  of  propagating 
B.  semperflorens,  a  good  old  sort,  with  vigorous  shin- 
ing foliage  and  abundant  flowers,  white  in  the  shade 
and  tinged  with  pink  in  sunbhine.  Plants  so  raised 
are  said  to  be  stronger  and  to  flower  earlier  than  roots 
which  have  rested  during  winter,  and  been  made  to 
sprout  again  in  spring.  E.  S,  Z>, 


2— 2i  inches  long ;  ovary  oblong-cylintlrical,  above 
r  inch  long;  tube  \  inch  long  ;  segments  \  inch  long. 
Filaments  twice  as  long  as  the  segments,  inserted  below 
the  top  of  the  perianth-tube  ;  anthers  yellow,  nearly 
I  inch  long.     Style  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  stamens. 

A  native  of  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Yucatan, 
and  probably  other  parts  of  Mexico,  A  full  account 
of  the  plant  and  its  uses  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Enge!- 
mann's  paper,  as  cited,  and  a  recent  description  of  it 
under  the  name  of  ixtlioides,  with  a  coloured  figure, 
taken   from  a  specimen   that   flowered  at   Kew    in 


This  last  I  know  only  from  Dr.  Engelmann's 
account  of  it,  so  I  leave  it  where  he  has  placed  it  as  a 
probable  variety  of  ligida.  Doubtless  using  even  the 
scale  of  species-limitation  here  adopted,  and  much 
more  if  we  follow  that  of  General  Jacobi,  it  should 
stand  as  distinct.  Of  the  species  known  in  cultivation 
A.  excelsa  and  A.  HouUetiana  should  be  compared 
with  it.  It  was  found  in  Yucatan  by  Dr.  Perrine, 
and  introduced  by  him  into  South  Florida  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  Is  now  n;\turalised  plentifully  at 
Key  West  and  on  the  adjacent  coast,     Whether  A. 


Fig.  79.— agave  corderoyi. 


THE   GENUS  AGAVE. 

{Coniiitued  from  p.  264  ) 
49.  A.  {Euagave)  Ixtli,  Karwinski  in  Salm-Dyck 
Hort.  1834,  p.  304  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.  p.  835  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.  p.  95,  A .  Karwinskii,Z[xcQdi.x'm\,  Kunth, 
Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p,  837;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  33;  A. 
ixtlioides.  Hook,  in  Bot,  Mag.,  t.  5893  ;  A.  rigida, 
Engelm.  Notes,  p.  28. — Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves 
30—40  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-spathulate,  1^—2  feet 
long,  2—3  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
I J  inch  above  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is  i  inch  thick, 
rigid  in  texture,  decidedly  glaucous,  but  less  so  than  in 
lurida,  the  centre  \  inch  thick,  the  pungent  end-spine 
I  inch  long  and  decurrent  a  little  down  the  margin,  the 
rather  distant  chestnut-brown  horny  teeth  \  inch  long. 
Scape  8—10  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  thyrsoid  panicle, 
which  is  3—4  feet  long  by  half  as  broad,  with  the  flowers 
in  dense  clusters  ;  leaves  of  the  scape  distant,  linear, 
adpressed  ;  bracteoles  minute,  dc-Uoid.  Perianth  greenish, 


January,  1871,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  It  yields 
the  Sisal  Hemp  of  Yucatan,  and  runs  into  many 
varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

1.  A.  rigida.  Miller;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p,  94  ;  four- 
croya  rigida,  Haworth  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  843. 
— A  small  form,  with  entire  glaucous  leaves. 

2.  A.  elongaia,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  108  ;  A.  four- 
croyoides,  Jacobi,  Monogr. ,  p.  107 ;  A .  ixtlioides, 
Lemaire  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  237;  A.  rigida  var. 
longifolia,  Engelm.,  Notes,  p.  28. — Leaves  glaucescent 
and  toothed,  as  in  the  type,  but  running  up  to  a  length 
of  4 — 5  feet  and  a  breadth  of  3— 4  inches. 

3.  Kzr.  (i') sisala/ia,  Engelm.,  Notes,  p.  28. — Trunk 
short.  Leaves  pale  green,  not  glaucou?,  4 — 6  feet  long, 
4  —  6  inches  broad,  generally  without  teeth,  but  here  and 
there  bearing  a  few  unequal,  sometimes  very  stout  and 
sharp  teeth  ;  terminal  spine  stout,  often  twisted,  pur- 
plish black.  Scape  20—25  feet  high.  Panicle  8  feet 
long  by  half  as  broad. 


Ixtli  be  really  specifically  distinct  from  lurida  in  a 
broad  sense  I  greatly  doubt. 

*##  Leaves  oblanceolate-spathulate,  not  glaucous  when 
mature. 

50.  A.  excelsj,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  238.— Shortly 
caulescent.  Leaves  about  30  in  a  rosette,  oblanceo- 
late,  r— rj  foot  long,  21 — 24  lines  above  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  12—15  I'^^s  above  the  base,  where  it  is 
\  inch  thick,  rigid  in  texture,  ^  inch  thick  in  the  centre, 
green  when  fully  mature,  slightly  glaucous  when  young, 
the  pungent  brown  end-spine  about  ^  inch  long  ;  the 
side-spines  distant,  deltoid,  brown-tipped,  reaching 
/j  inch  long,  the  face  slightly  channelled.  Inflorescence 
unknown. 

Of  this  I  know  but  little.  The  above  description 
is  taken  from  a  specnnen  in  the  Kew  collection, 
received  from  Honduras.  Its  alliance  is  close  with 
A.  rigida.   I  have  seen  it  in  English  collections  under 
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the  name  of  A.  Kellockii,  but  it  is  totally  different 
from  the  plant  characterised  under  that  name  by 
Jacobi,  which  belongs  to  the  Snbintegrifoliae. 

51.  A.  Cordcroyi,  Hort.  Peacock  (fig.  264).— Acaul- 
escent.  Leaves  40 — 50  in  a  dense  rosette,  rigidly  erecto- 
patent,  ensiform,  i^  fool  long,  i  inch  broad  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up,  narrowed  to  \  inch  above  the  base,  bright 
green,  the  face  rather  channelled,  the  base  \  inch,  and 
the  centre  \  inch  thick,  the  hard  brown  end-spine  i  inch 
long,  the  moderately  close  erecto-patent  dark  brown 
spines  of  tl]e  margin  \  inch  long.  Inflorescence 
unknown. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  which  I  cannot  find 
described,  and  have  seen  only  in  the  Peacock  collec- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  enlighten  us 
as  to  its  history.  From  all  its  neighbours  it  may  be 
recognised  at  a  glance  by  its  very  rigid  narrow  bright 
green  leaves  and  by  the  shape  of  its  prickles, 

52.  A.  Regeliana,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  236. — Acaul- 
escent.  Leaves  oblanceolate-spathulate,  ij  foot  long, 
2-t  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  if  inch 
above  the  base,  a  light  pruinose  green,  the  face 
slightly  concave,  the  end-spine  dull  brown,  hard  and 
pungent,  the  marginal  teeth  very  minute,  crowded, 
colourless.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

This  I  have  not  seen  in  the  English  collections.  It 
was  described  by  General  Jacobi  in  1865  from  a  plant 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Glym,  of  Utrecht,  at  the  Amster- 
dam Exhibition.  Its  alliance  with  A.  miradorensis 
is  obviously  close,  and  I  cannot,  from  the  description, 
make  out  any  distinctive  character  for  A.  ananas- 
soides,  De  Jonghe  and  Jacobi,  I^achtrage,  part  i,, 
p.  32.  As  before  stated  A.  Regeliana  is  a  name 
frequent  in  gardens  for  A.  horrida.   J.  G.  Baker. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


ORCHIDS    AT    WHITCHURCH 
RECTORY. 

Amongst  the  many  collections  of  Orchids  that 
have  of  late  years  been  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  there  are  few  equal  to  that  which  has 
been  brought  together  at  Whitchurch  Rectory  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Norman,  who  is  enthusiastic  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  most  fascinating  plants.  I  had  not 
seen  them  for  about  two  years,  and  on  going  over 
early  in  June  was  really  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
collection,  and  still  more  at  the  number  of  scarce 
and  beautiful  varieties  in  flower,  especially  amongst 
the  cool  and  medium  temperature  kinds.  I  found  two 
houses  almost  exclusively  filled  with  plants  in  bloom. 
The  Odontoglossum-house  is  adjoining  the  dwelling- 
house,  situated  on  the  north  side,  and  running  parallel 
with  it,  and  can  be  entered  therefrom ;  and  as  the  rest 
of  the  houses  aie  connected  with  this  the  whole  can 
be  visited  during  all  weathers  without  going  out-of- 
doors,  the  convenience  of  which  is  at  once  apparent. 
This  first  house,  in  which  were  the  principal  lot  of 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  in  flower,  is  45  feet 
in  length  by  about  12  in  width.  The  back  wall  is 
covered  with  rockwork  clothed  with  drooping  Ferns 
and  Lycopodiums,  interspersed  with  Orchids  in 
flower.  On  the  front,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  stage 
about  3  feet  wide.  This  is  continued  round  the 
end  and  along  the  back,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  house.  Here  were  most  of  the  best  Odon- 
toglots,  but  the  greater  portion  consisted  of  O.  Alex- 
andiEc  and  O.  Pescatorei :  of  these  there  were  over 
eighty  strong  drooping  spikes,  clothed  with  their 
lovely  flowers,  embracing  every  variety  from  almost 
pure  white  to  the  highly  tinted  and  profusely  spotted 
forms  of  these  most  beautiful  yet  variable  of  Orchid?. 
Most  of  them  were  exceptionally  fine  kinds,  selected 
from  amongst  hundreds  which  Mr.  Norman  has  pur- 
chased as  imported,  and  as  they  have  flowered  only 
the  best  and  most  distinct  have  been  retained.  The 
house  is  kept  about  50°  in  winter,  and  correspondingly 
cool  in  summer.  Many  of  the  plants  of  O.  Alex- 
andire  had  two  spikes  to  one  bulb,  I  noticed  one 
with  a  couple  bearing  twenty-nine  grand  flowers.  The 
Masdevallias  were  in  themselves  a  sight  worth  seeing; 
they  covered  some  20  feet  run  of  the  stage,  and  com- 
prise most  of  the  kinds  in  cultivation.  There  was 
M.  Veitchii,  with  nearly  a  hundred  expanded  flowers  ; 
M.  Lindenii,  with  120  ;  M.  Harryana  in  every  shade 
of  colour  which  this  most  sportive  of  plants  assumes, 
from  M.  sanguinea  to  the  bull's-blood  variety  and 
deep  magenta  shade  of  M.  purpurascens  ;  an  extraor- 
dinary plant  of  M.  ignea,  with  200  expanded  flowers  ; 
the  rare  M.  Benedicti,  bearingeighteen  blooms.  Others 
noticeable  in  this  select  group  were  M.   Trochilus, 


M.  Peristeria,  M.  elephanticeps,  &c.  Interspersed 
over  the  house  were  a  number  of  plants  of  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus  in  bloom,  the  orange-scirlet 
of  which  associated  with  the  Odontoglots  and  Mas- 
devallias produced  a  charming  effect. 

Adjoining  tliJs  is  the  show-house,  45  feet  by  13  feet, 
completely  filled  with  Orchids  in  bloom  (fig.  80) 
brought  here  from  the  different  houses  in  which  they 
are  grown  to  prolong  their  flowering — to  eflfect  which 
the  atmosphere  is  kept  comparatively  dry.  The 
Caltleyas  and  Lx'lias  were  exceptionally  well  done  ; 
the  large  pseudobulb?,  thick  leathery  leaves,  and 
strong  flower-spikes  bespoke  an  abundance  of  healthy 
roots — a  condition  these  plants  are  not  always  seen  in. 
One  plant  of  Lrelia  purpurata  was  bearing  nine  stout 
spikes,  another  had  bulbs,  independent  of  the  leaves, 
18  inches  in  length  by  5  inches  in  circumference,  the 
flowers  proportionately  large.  There  was  a  charming 
variety  of  L.  Brysiana  in  flower.  A  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  L.  majalis  had  on  it  fifteen 
of  its  exquisitely-coloured  blooms.  Cattleya  Men- 
delii     was    represented    by    many    varieties,     also 

C.  Warneri,  three  plants  of  C,  Dowiana,  three 
of  C.  gigas,  and  the  extremely  rare  and  beauti- 
ful C.  Reineckiana  :  the  petals  and  sepals  of  this  regal 
plant  are  of  the  purest  white,  the  interior  of  the 
labellum  rich  magenta.  C.  Mossise  was  present  in 
abundance  in  its  numerous  forms.  There  were  in  all 
over  300  flowers  of  Lselias  and  Cattleyas.  One 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  with  seventeen  flowers, 
and  another  with  nineteen  ;  O.  Roezlii,  with  over 
forty  blooms ;  Oncidium  crispum,  bearing  eight 
spikes,  some  of  which  had  seventy  flowers  each  upon 
them  ;  O.  Rogersii,  bearing  its  large  golden-yellow 
flowers,  2f  inches  across;  O.  divaricatum  majus, 
with  five  spikes,  some  of  which  were  branched  and 
3  yards  long;  O.  Weltoni,  O.  fuscatum,  a  fine  form 
of  O,  prismatocarpum,  O.  leucochilum,  Odontoglos- 
sum citrosmum  roseum,  O.  nsevium  majus,  O. 
Reichenheimii,  with  many  long  branching  spikes  ;  O. 
cirrhosum,  Cattleya  Aclandiie,  C.  Schilleriana,  Den- 
drobium  crystallinum,  with  seven  bulbs,  2  feet  high, 
and  full  of  bloom  ;  D.  amoenum,  with  its  sweet  violet- 
scented  flowers.  In  this  house  likewise  were  numer- 
ous Vandas,  Aerides,  &c.  Next  is  a  house  60  feet 
long  and  12  wide,  divided  by  apartition  in  the  middle. 
The  first  division  contained  large  specimens  of  Ccelo- 
gyne  cristata  and  other  varieties,  Oncidiums,  Mil- 
tonias,  Pleiones,  &c.  ;  the  second  division  is  devoted 
principally  to  growing  Odontoglossums,  of  which 
there  are  2000  of  O.  Alexandrce  alone,  doing 
beautifully. 

In  the  adjoining  house,  30  feet  by  13,  the  Cattleyas 
are  grown  collectively  in  excellent  condition. 

Next  is  the  Dendrobium-house,  completely  filled 
with  these  plants  in  pots  on  the  stages,  and  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof;  noticeable  amongst  them 
was  D.  Wardianum  and  a  fine  example  of  D.  densi- 
florum,  just  out  of  flower,  that  had  borne  fifty-four 
spikes,  and  most  of  the  other  kinds  worth  growing. 

D.  Ainsworthii  was  nicely  in  flower.  It  is  apparently 
a  good  grower  and  a  free  bloomer. 

We  now  come  to  a  house  mainly  devoted  to  East 
Indian  species  :  Vandas  and  Aerides,  as  well  as  the 
other  occupants,  looked  well,  and  promised  to  flower 
abundantly. 

In  the  next  house  were  some  fifty  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  many  of  them  good  examples, 
pushing  up  two  or  three  spikes  each  ;  a  number  of 
O.  Roezlii,  eight  plants  of  Lselia  anceps  Dawsoni, 
several  specimens  of  the  true  old  Cattleya  labiata, 
select  varieties  of  L^elia  elegans,  Oncidium  sarcodes, 
with  bulbs  10  inches  long  and  very  stout.  Some  of 
these  had  produced  racemes  of  150  flowers  each. 

In  the  adjoining  house  I  noticed  250  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  and  some  twenty- five 
Oncidium  macranthum,  O.  cucuUatum,  O.  tigrinum, 
with  very  large  bulbs  ;  Pleione  humilis,  equally  well 
done ;  and  Cypripedium  Schlimii,  growing  vigor- 
ously. A  part  of  the  roof  of  this  house  is  covered 
with  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  that  flowers  freely  every 
spring.  The  above-mentioned  plants  are  grown  under 
it,  the  temperature  frequently  falling  down  to  40"  in 
the  night  during  winter. 

After  passing  through  the  houses  and  noticing  the 
general  health  of  the  plants,  I  inquired  where  the 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  diseased  subjects  was,  as  I 
have  rarely  seen  such  a  quantity  of  plants  with  so  few 
out  of  condition  amongst  them  ;  but  no  such  place 
exists  here,  which,  with  the  excellent  health  and 
annually  increasing  strength  of  the  plants  individually, 
speaks  sufficiently  as  to  the  treatment  they  receive 
being  in  accordance  with  their  requirements.  Zett 


Natural    History. 

Landrail  Perching  in  a  Tree. — My  pointer 
flushed  a  landrail  yesterday  in  a  rough,  grassy  pasture 
adjoining  a  wood.  Something  then  happened  which 
surprised  me.  After  taking  a  direct  course  edging  the 
covert  the  bird  reached  the  end  of  the  field,  and 
alighted  in  an  Oak  just  within  the  wood.  I  have 
known  a  fox  in  a  tree,  but  this  was  the  first  time,  after 
many  years'  experience  as  a  sportsman,  that  I  have  seen 
a  landrail  in  such  a  position.  It  did  not  seem  to  suit 
him  quite,  and  he  sat,  oscillating  and  uneasy,  on  the 
small  branch  upon  which  he  had  alighted  till  I  drew 
within  shot  and  bagged  him.  He  was  a  fine  bird,  in 
capital  condition.  Is  the  landrail  becoming  arboreal, 
or  was  this  particular  specimen  shy  of  entering  the 
large  wood  which  lay  before  him  ?  Snbsa-iber, 
Sepi.  18.  


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  Any 
hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  that  remain  out 
should  at  once  be  got  into  their  winter  quarters. 
Heaths  ought  to  have  the  side  lights  of  the  house  they 
occupy  wide  open  during  the  day  and  night  also, 
when  the  weather  is  calm  and  no  signs  of  frost,  with 
plenty  of  roof  ventilation  as  well,  as  any  approach  to 
a  close,  warm  atmosphere  at  once  has  a  tendency  to 
excite  growth,  which  however  little  at  the  present 
season  should  be  avoided.  Tea  Roses  in  pots  have 
in  most  cases  done  well  this  summer  since  turned 
out,  the  more  than  usual  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 
having  favoured  growth,  with  less  injury  than  ordinary 
from  mildew  or  insects.  Where  the  attention  has 
been  such  as  the  plants  require  they  are  more  than 
usually  furnished  with  flower-buds.  They  should  at 
oncebegot  undercover,  as  exposure'durlngfrosty'nights, 
or  stagnation  of  the  roots  through  excessive  rainfall, 
will  interfere  with  the  flowers  opening ;  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment  will  suffice  to  Bring  them  into 
bloom,  but  nevertheless  by  the  use  of  a  little  warmth 
the  flowers  will  come  finer,  especially  those  of  the  more 
tender  kinds.  The  unapproachable  white-flowered 
Niphetos  is  generally  seen  in  its  best  condition 
when  subject  to  a  little  warmth ;  this  with 
Isabella  Sprunt,  sulphur-yellow  ;  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, bright  crimson ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
salmon;  Catherine  Mermet,  flesh  colour;  Madame 
Villermoz,  white  shaded  with  salmon ;  Safrano, 
apricot ;  Souvenir  d*EUse  Vardon,  creamy  white ; 
Jean  Ducher,  lemon  ;  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  pinkish 
salmon  ;  and  the  reddish  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Ger.eral  Jacqueminot,  are  a  dozen  that  may  be  relied 
on  to  give  satisfaction  for  winter  flowering.  If  there 
is  any  trace  of  insects  or  mildew  upon  them  they 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  taking  indoors  ; 
give  a  good  syringing  with  Gishurst  at  3  oz.  to 
I  gallon  by  way  of  making  sure,  as  if  the  eggs  of 
aphides  or  spider  exist  they  soon  come  to  life  when 
taken  inside,  and  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
after  the  plants  have  commenced  making  growth, 
which  is  naturally  a  deal  softer  and  more  tender  than 
that  which  has  been  produced  in  the  open  air. 

Soft- WOODED  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Bulbs : 
Nothing  tends  to  weaken  bulbous  plants  of  any 
description  more  than  keeping  them  out  of  the  soil 
after  they  evince  signs  of  wanting  to  commence 
growth — Hyacinths  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  in 
this  way.  These  bulbs  this  year  are  in  a  much  less 
satisfactory  condition  than  usual,  owing  to  the  un- 
genial  weather  that  existed  whilst  their  growth  was 
being  made,  but,  as  in  most  cases  of  a  similar 
character,  some  kinds  have  suffered  more  than  others, 
and  whatever  partiality  may  be  entertained  for  any 
particular  kind  or  kinds,  the  roots  of  which  are  in  an 
indifferent  state,  it  will  be  well  to  substitute  for  them 
others  that  are  stronger ;  and  withal,  so  far  as  possible 
to  make  up  for  their  weaker  condition,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  get  them  potted  before  they  evince,  by 
the  pushing  of  their  roots,  a  disposition  to  grow.  The 
old  practice  of  giving  these  and  other  deep-rooting 
bulbs  large,  deep  pots  was,  no  doubt,  through  an 
impression  that  by  the  greater  extension  thus  allowed 
to  the  roots  in  their  natural  downward  course  corre- 
sponding advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  produc- 
tion of  stronger  flowers,  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  and  I  have  never  found  that  the  flowers  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  either  stronger  or  better  for  the 
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use  of  these  ugly  deep  pots,  or  by  employing  large 
ones  at  al'.  If  other  essentials  to  their  well-being  are 
present,  as  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  from 
bulbs  grown  in  6-inch  pots  as  in  those  that  are  much 
larger,  which,  so  far  as  both  room  and  appearance 
goes,  is  an  advantage.  The  same  holds  good  with 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  only  that  the  latter, 
when  their  wants  are  well  attended  to  after  blooming 
until  the  leaves  naturally  die  down,  flower  well  in  sub- 
sequent years  turned  out  in  the  borders,  and 
when  very  small  pots  are  used  the  roots  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  want  of  water ;  when  the 
blooming  is  over,  consequently,  a  little  more  pot- 
roora  proportionafeiy  may  be  given  to  these.  I  should 
advise  all,  even  for  the  latest  blooming,  to  be  at  once 
potted  and  placed  under  conditions  most  favourable 
to  a  free  and  full  development  of  root-fibre  previous  to 
bringing  them  into  bloom,  without  which,  especially  in 
the  case  of  such  as  are  forced,  it  is  useless  even  from 
the  strongest  bulbs  to  expect  good  flowers.  A  bed  of 
coal  ashes  with  a  few  inches  under  the  pots  so  as  to 
exclude  worms,  and  the  material  filled  in  and  cover- 
ing them  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches,  will  suit  them. 
A  cold  frame  with  the  lights  altogether  of!  unless  in 
excessively  wet  weather,  or  without  the  frame,  merely 
using  a  few  shutters  to  protect  them  should  exces- 
sive rainfall  ensue,  will  answer  for  them.  It  is  seldom 
tnit  bulbs  receive  too  much  moisture  in  this  way,  yet 
I  have  known  the  root-fibres  injured  during  a  very  wet 
autumn,  as  these,  like  all  other  plants  when  in  pot-, 
cinnot  bear  moisture  in  the  soil  to  an  extent  that  does 
little  or  no  injury  when  planted  out.  Pelargoniums 
in  pits  and  frames  where  they  receive  insufficient  lij^ht 
siould  at  once  be  got  into  a  house  and  stood  where 
they  will  get  a  full  complement.  The  early  shook- 
out  plants  placed  for  a  time  in  pots  of  a  less 
size  will  shortly  be  in  a  condition  for  moving 
into  those  they  are  to  bloom  in,  and  in  the 
case  of  young  plants  will  have  made  sufficient  growth 
to  require  the  shoots  stopping.  This  should  be  done 
before  they  have  advanced  too  far,  especially  where  it 
is  desirable  to  furnish  them  wilh  an  increased  num- 
ber of  branches.  Chrysanthemums  this  season,  even 
where  very  little  stopping  has  been  resorted  to,  are 
unusually  late  in  setting  their  flowers,  and  where  'late 
stopping:  is  practised  to  the  injurious  extent  that  it  is 
sometimes  carried  out,  the  plants  will  not  flower  at  all 
satisfactorily.  Directly  the bloom-budsarelarge  enough 
they  should  be  fully  thinned  out,  and  some  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  giving  them  shelter  under  tem- 
p-rary  lights  fixed  overhead,  or  with  a  canvas 
covering  that  can  be  drawn  over  them  when  there  is 
liketihaorj  of  fro,t  ;  as  if  in  their  present  backward 
ondition  they  are  for  some  time  yet  taken  in,  even  to 
the  most  airy  light  hou  es,  they  v;i  1  be  almost  certain 
to  become  a  prey  to  mildevv  ;  the  foliage  in  many 
cases  is  very  soft,  and  if  the  parasite  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, ihey  should  at  once  be  destroyed  with 
sulphur.   T.  Baines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry  House. — Tne  sashes  which  were 
taken  off  this  shucture,  as  indicated  some  time  ago, 
need  no^  be  replaced  for  another  month,  except  the 
demand  for  space  for  sheltering  plants  from  the 
eff-rc's  of  frost  be  actually  required.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  the  house  is  brought  into  requisition  for  this 
purpose,  select  such  subjects  for  inmates  as  only 
require  merely  casual  protection,  so  that  the  trees 
may  still  have  the  benefit  arising  from  a  full  and  free 
course  of  ventilation  being  continued.  By  this  time 
the  foliage  on  the  trees  will  have  become  almost  fully 
matured,  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  syringe  over 
it  may  be  discontinued.  Proceed  in  pruning  the  trees 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  This  matter  will  not  in- 
V  )lve  much  time  if  the  stopping  as  indicated  throughout 
the  growing  period  had  due  attention.  As  the  red-spider 
is  sometimes  troublesome  on  these  trees  it  will  be 
pruHent  to  employ  every  means  at  this  season  t«  extir- 
pate such  an  enemy.  I(  the  mussel-scale,  to  attacks  of 
which  Cherry  trees  are  very  susceptible,  be  present  on 
the  trees,  dress  them  over  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
sulphur  with  a  little  slacked  lime  to  afford  consistency, 
and  enoucjh  glue  to  make  it  stick  firmly,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  little  strong  tobacco-water  or 
Gishurst  Compound.  If  the  trees  in  pots  have  not 
already  had  attention  in  the  way  of  repotting,  dis- 
rooting, and  surface-dressing,  these  matters  should  be 
seen  to  as  soon  as  the  chief  part  of  the  leaves  are  ofl 
the  trees,  using  for  a  compost  for  potting  pure  fresh 
loam  with  a  little  grit  added,  and  rich  material  for 
top-dressing.  If  these  trees  have  a  covering  of  straw 
or  long  manure  placed  around  the  pots  to  protect 
them  from  the  action  of  severe  frost  they  may  still  be 
left  outside  and  fully  exposed.  G.  T.  Miies^  Wycombe 
Ahhcy. 

Vines. — Muscats  and  other  late-keeping  Grapes 
which  have  reached  perfection  in  colour  and  finish 
will  now  require  a  gradual  reduction  of  temperature 
to  insure  their  keeping  fresh  and  plump,     A  mean 


night  temperature  of  56°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day, 
will  suffice.  Keep  the  atmosphere  dry.  Remove  al! 
surplus  growths  and  laterals,  and  ventilate  freely  in 
dry  weather.  Protect  ripe  Muscati  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun  b/  laying  sheets  of  tissue-piper  over 
them,  and  examine  occasionally  for  decaying  berries. 
Midseason  houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cuf, 
also  Vines  that  have  not  hitherto  carried  fruit,  should 
now  be  divested  of  laterals  up  to  the  pruning  bud. 
Carefully  preserve  the  old  leaves.  Apply  fire-heat  in 
the  daytime  if  necessary,  and  keep  the  house  cool  at 
night.  When  top-dressing,  lifting,  and  relaying  of 
roots  or  additions  to  existing  borders  are  contemplated 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  fine 
weather  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  Use 
good  turfy  loam,  bones,  and  burnt  or  chirred 
garden  refuse  thoroughly  mixed,  and  mulch 
with  about  4  inches  of  fresh  horse-dung.  Let 
the  borders  have  the  full  benefit  of  October  rain;, 
and  protect  with  dry  fern  or  shutters  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  If  not  already  done,  Vines  intended 
for  starting  in  November  should  now  be  pruned,  in 
order  that  the  wounds  may  heal  before  the  house  is 
started.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  pruning,  but 
for  early  work  it  is  always  safe  practice  to  cut  back  to 
a  firm  plump  bud.  Let  the  Vines  be  wellc'eaned  ani 
dressed  with  a  composition  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and 
tobicco-water  in  proportions  of  I  lb.  of  the  former  to 
half-i-pound  of  soap  and  I  pint  of  strong  tobacco- 
witer.  If  mealy-bug  has  to  be  contended  with,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  turpentine.  Reduce  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paint,  and  apply  with  a  painfer's 
brush  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  glass  and  woodwork, 
whitewash  the  wall?,  and  replace  old  mulching  and  sur- 
facings  with  the  compost  above  recommended.  If  the 
addition  of  fresh  varieties  is  contemplated,  the  bottle 
system  of  grafting,  efficient  and  simple,  may  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe.  Judging 
from  the  form  in  which  Golden  Queen  has  been 
shown  this  season  we  may  conclude  that  growers  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  it  justice.  Venn's  Seed- 
ling has  again  set,  swelled,  and  coloured  well  with 
me,  the  skin  being  thicker  and  the  footstalks  shorter 
and  stouter  than  those  of  Muscat  Hamburgh.  It 
will  in  all  probability  prove  a  much  better  keeping 
Grape  than  that  fine,  but  capricious  variety.  Black 
Alicante  is  becoming  a  general  favourite,  as  it  sets, 
swells,  and  colours  well  under  thr  most  adverse  treat- 
ment ;  but  in  quality  it  is  inferior  to  Kempsey  Ali- 
cante or  Black  Morocco.  Madresfield  Court,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  early  and  mid- 
season  Grapes,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  house 
except  the  latest.    W.   Coleman. 

CucUiUBERS. — The  glorious  autumnal  weather  we 
are  now  enjoying  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  winter 
Cucumbers,  as  it  admits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
with  a  minimum  of  fire-heat.  The  earliest  batch  of 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  sapply  of  fruit  up  to  Cbri-t- 
mas,  are  now  swelling  off  clean  healthy  fruit,  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  from  old  plants  in  pifs  and 
frames ;  and  as  the  latter  will  now  be  required  for 
bedding  plants,  salading,  &c.,  they  may  be  cleared 
without  delay.  Where  bottom-heat  is  obtained  from 
hotwater-pipes  and  fermenting  materials  combined, 
the  latter  should  be  thoroughly  worked,  to  get  rid  of 
noxious  steam  before  it  is  taken  into  the  pit.  In  plac- 
ing the  pots  let  them  stand  o  n  sods  of  turf  fairly  over 
the  bottom-heat  pipes,  and  place  the  fermenting 
material  firmly  round  them.  For  winter  work  the 
ball  of  the  young  plant  should  be  kept  up 
nearly  level  with  the  rim  of  the  frutting-pots,  and 
the  compost  used  may  be  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  recommended  for  summer.  After  planting,  the  pit 
should  be  kept  close  and  moist  for  a  few  days,  when 
more  air  may  be  given,  and  treatment  the  reverse  of 
coddling  will  be  followed  by  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  6S°,  and 
dispense  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible  by  closing 
about  I  P.M.  As  days  decrease  in  length  and  bright- 
ness overhead,  syringing  must  be  less  frequent  ;  but  a 
genial  growing  temperature  may  be  maintiined  by 
damping  the  paths,  walls,  and  surface  of  the  bed.  If 
the  stock  is  short,  young  plants  may  still  be  raised 
from  seeds  or  cuttings  for  coming  into  bearing  after 
the  end  of  January.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a 
light  pit,  where  they  will  make  short-jointed  sturdy 
growth,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  winter  Cucumbers.  Take 
advantage  of  this  fine  dry  weather  for  getting  under 
cover  a  good  ."supply  of  turf  and  old  lime  rubble  for 
winter  use.    W.  Coleman. 


KITCHEhT  GARDEN. 
The  Cauliflowers  sown  last  month  will  now  require 
attention,  as  they  will  be  large  enough  to  prick  out, 
and  they  should  not  be  left  standing  too  thick  in  the 
seed-beds,  as  the  great  object  is  to  obtain  a  short 
stocky  growth,  which  will  enable  them  to  withstand 
belter  the  vicissitudes  of  winter.  For  very  early  work 
the  strongest  plants  should  be  selected,  and  potted  in 
small  pots,  which  sliould  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  under  glass,  and  kept  well  ventilated.  After 
they    have  made  a  start  another    batch    should    be 


pricked  out  in  a  frame,  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  of 
leaves  and  dung,  keeping  c'ose  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  removing  the  liyhts  entirely  every  fine  day,  but 
drawing  tht^m  on  at  night  and  in  wet  weather,  taking 
care  to  ventilate  freely  both  night  and  day  for  some 
time  ;  the  remainder  may  be  left  in  the  seed-beds  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  prick-out  at  the  foot  of  south 
walk.  As  we  may  soon  expect  frosts,  Tomatos 
should  be  frequently  gone  over  and  the  ripe  ones  cut 
off ;  and  if  not  required  for  use  'at  once  they  will 
keep  for  some  time,  if  stored  on  shelves  in  vineries, 
or  other  glass  erections,  with  lit'le  or  no  artificial 
heat ;  and  as  soon  as  frost  is  certain,  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  cut  the  whole  crop  of  any  size,  and  store  them 
away  on  shelves,  secure  from  frost,  to  ripen.  No  time 
should  no.v  be  lost  in  finishing  off  the  whole  of  the 
plantations  of  Lettuces,  intended  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  of  which  the  old  black-seeded  Bith  Brown 
Cos  is  one  of  the  hariiest  and  best  for  the  purpose. 
Hicks'  Hardy  Green  and  Stanstead  Winter  Cabbage 
are  also  good  sorts.  The  latter  is  aLo  good  for  plan'- 
ing  in  frames,  so  that  they  can  be  pro'ec'ed  through 
the  winter  ;  these  will  be  found  very  useful  for  salads 
in  early  spring.  This  important  crop  is  now  so  much 
in  request  all  the  year  that  no  chance  should  be  lost 
for  want  of  a  little  seed  ;  and  a  bed  sown  now  in  a 
warm  sheltered  corner  will  often  fill  up  a  gap  in  the 
spring  after  inclement  winters.  Finish  off,  likewise, 
the  planting  of  the  varieties  of  Batavian  Endive  ; 
these  are  much  hardier  than  the  Moss  Curled,  and 
more  to  be  depended  upon  for  winter  use.  Take 
every  opportunity  of  very  dry  weather  to  continue  the 
tying-up  of  Lettuces  and  Endive  for  present  use,  and 
also  be  looking  forward  to  the  tying  o(  the  crop 
intended  for  storing  away  in  pits  for  winter 
use.  Continue  the  sowing  of  red  and  white 
Turnip  Radishes  on  a  warm  border  in  light  soil ;  also 
at  the  same  time  sow  a  two-light  frame  on  a  warm 
border  without  heat,  which,  with  one  sown  later  on 
upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  will  keep  up  a  good  succession 
for  some  time.  The  early-sown  Carrots  will  now  be 
fit  to  take  up  for  storing,  the  later  sown  may  remain 
in  the  ground  for  some  time  yet,  in  fact  until  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  maturity  by  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  ;  the  last  sown  will  of  course  be  left  in  the 
ground- all  the  winter,  but,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  grubs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  move  the  surface 
2  or  3  inches,  and  stir  in  some  soot  and  lime  amongst 
them.  Salsify  and  Scorzonera  will  now  have  attained 
maturity,  and  should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in 
sand  in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  secure  from  frost. 
Where  Bracken  is  very  plentiful  one  of  the  very  best 
of  houses  for  the  storing  of  the;e  and  all  other  roots, 
such  as  Carrots,  Red  Beet  and  Potatos,  may  be  made 
by  marking  out  the  required  space  and  building  all 
round  it  walls  of  Brake  6  feet  thick  and  7  or  8  feet 
high,  to  allow  for  sinking  ;  a  number  of  poles  should 
be  laid  across  the  opening,  and  on  them  some  brush- 
wood, like  what  is  used  for  Peas,  and  then  the 
Brake  piled  on  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  and  thatched  ; 
during  the  process  of  building  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  compress  the  Fern  as  closely  as  possible, 
and,  when  the  erection  has  stood  for  a  week  or  so  to 
settle,  cut  a  doorway  through  with  a  sharp  hay  knife; 
this  may  have  temporary  double  doors,  and  in  severe 
frost  the  space  between  filled  with  Brakes  or  straw. 
Dig  a  trench  all  the  way  round  to  carry  oft  the  water 
from  the  roof,  and  you  have  a  cheap  erection,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  the 
required  purpose,  being  unaffected  by  the  extremes  of 
cold  or  heat,  and  having  an  equable  temperature  so 
much  to  be  desired  in  both  fruit  and  root  house.  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  by  some  practical  men  pre- 
ferred to  build  the  stack  solid,  like  a  haystack,  and 
then  cut  out  the  interior  after  it  has  been  well  settled 
down.  The  present  has  been  a  very  favourable 
season  for  the  germination  and  development  of  weeds, 
and  every  effort  should  be  exerted  at  once  to  exter- 
minate them,  either  with  the  hoe  in  dry  weather,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  turning  them  under  with  a  steel 
fork,  amongst  crop;  of  all  sorts,  wherever  possible, 
which  will  give  all  the  benefits  of  surface  stirring, 
combined  with  that  neat  appearance  so  desirable  in 
this  department.  John  Cox,  Redleaf. 


Gentiana  acaulis. — This  fine  old  plant  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  **  old-fashioned"  flower  gardens. 
It  was  generally  planted  as  an  edging  for  beds  of 
hardy  perennials,  and  when  grown  in  a  suitable  soil 
and  situation  was,  durmg  April  and  May,  a  beautiful 
object,  from  the  brilliant  azure  of  its  flowers.  I  have 
grown  it  for  some  years  in  tufts  on  the  front  margins 
of  beds  and  borders  of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  likes  a  pure  air  and  a  good  loamy 
soil,  moderately  moist.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
parting  the  roots ;  but,  in  order  to  flower  it  finely,  it 
must  not  be  too  often  parted  or  transplanted.  The 
tufts  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  at'ier  they  have 
been  two  or  three  years  imdisturhed.  With  an  annual 
top-dressing  of  decayed  leat-soil  or  manure  they  will 
continue  to  flower  for  some  years  undisturbed.  It  is 
a  plant  that  merits  a  plnce  in  every  garden.  Af.  Saul^ 
in  **  Florist  and  Fomolo^isf," 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

DAY,  Oct.  I  —Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

f  lloyal  Ilorticulturil   Society:    Meetin^j  of 
D\Y,  Oct.     2  ■(       Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  at  II  A.M    ; 

I      General  Meeting^,  at  3  p  M. 
International     Potato     Exhibition    at    the 
Royal    Aquarium,    Westminster    (three 
days). 
Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Sale   of  English-grown   Lilies  at   Stevens' 
Koi 


Wednesday,  Oct.  3 


Saturday,         Oct,  6  —  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


THE  Season  for  Planting  being  close 
upon  US,  we  shall  be  doing  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  about  to  plant  or  transplant  to  this 
fact,  which  the  lingering  life  of  the  fleeting 
flowers  is  apt  to  make  us  forget,  till  a  sharp 
autumnal  frost  comes  upon  us  as  a  reminder 
that  summer  is  departing,  and  winter  rapidly 
approaching.  Even  when  the  fact  does  appear 
to  be  realised  we  are  prone  to  play  with  the  few 
remaining  weeks,  in  which  much  of  this  work 
can  be  done  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  if 
time  would  wait  our  leisure  or  convenience. 

When  work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  performed 
there  are  always  certain  preliminary  considera- 
tions to  be  thought  out,  and  sundry  arrange- 
ments to  be  planned,  and  this  thinking  and 
planning  is  in  the  case  of  inexperienced  persons 
apt  to  be  deferred  till  the  time  for  active  work 
has  come,  and  then  some  of  the  best  part  of  the 
season  is  lost  in  discussions  and  consultations, 
which  would  have  been  better  cleared  out  of  the 
way  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
would  particularly  call  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  in  order  that  the  plans  and  changes  to 
be  adopted  may  at  once  be  settled,  and  the  fine 
weather  of  October  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
prosecute  the  work. 

Where  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses have  to  be  planted,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  earlier  weeks  of  autumn  offer 
the  best  time  for  carrying  out  the  work,  taking 
a  general  and  common-sense  view  of  the  matter. 
There  may  be,  and  of  course  are,  hardy  free- 
growing  subjects  that  may  be  planted  at  any 
time  during  the  winter  if  the  weather  is  open 
and  favourable ;  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which,  from  unavoidable  circumstances — espe- 
cially where  builders  stop  the  way — the  best 
part  of  the  autumn  cannot  be  taken  due  advan- 
tage of.  Setting  these  aside,  however,  there  is 
much  planting  delayed  for  weeks  after  this 
date,  which  would  be  better  done  at  once  ;  and 
in  such  cases  we  advise  that  all  preliminary  con- 
siderations should  be  decided  on,  the  area  to  be 
occupied  marked  out  and  prepared,  and  the 
occupants  selected,  so  that  they  may  be  bought 
in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  put  into  their  places 
without  any  delay  when  they  are  procured. 

Then,  again,  with  fiuit  trees,  the  sooner  in  the 
autumn  they  occupy  the  positions  they  are 
intended  to  fill  the  better  both  for  roots  and 
tops.  But  especially  does  this  rule  apply  to  any 
established  or  partially  established  trees  which 
may  need  the  corrective  of  a  slight  check  to 
the  roots,  such  as  autumn  lifting  and  replant- 
ing supplies.  The  past  summer  has  in 
many  districts  at  least  been  favourable  to 
wood  development,  and  the  light  crop  of  fruit, 
which  in  too  many  cases  is  the  sum  of  the 
year's  results,  will  have  been  rather  favourable 
than  otherwise  to  this  kind  of  development. 
Moreover,  young  trees  which  are  about  to  be 
introduced  from  the  nurseries  cannot  be  had 
too  soon  in  the  autumn.  There  is  then  a  better 
selection  to  be  made,  as  they  can  be  had  on  the 
principle  of  "  first  come  first  served  ;  "  and  the 
trees  have  also  a  better  opportunity  of  taking 
hold  of  the  new  ground,  and  laying  the  founda- 


tion of  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  growth 
when  the  time  for  growth  comes  next  spring. 

The  great  advantage  that  may  be  looked  for 
from  early  planting  may  no  doubt  be  mainly 
traced  to  the  warmth  which  has  been  stored  up 
in  the  soil  during  the  summer  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  roots  begin  active  life  at 
once,  instead  of  lying  dormant  or  dying,  as  they 
too  often  do  when  put  into  damp  chilly  soil  in 
winter.  Besides,  the  tops  are  not  now  drained 
by  parching  winds  and  a  piercing  atmosphere  as 
they  are  when  planting  is  done  in  spring.  All 
plants  like  bottom-heat  if  it  be  not  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  the  summer's  sun  just  brings  about 
that  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  warmth  which  is 
congenial  to  the  trees — both  useful  and  orna- 
mental— that  thrive  in  our  climate,  the  tenderer 
ones  no  doubt  deriving  the  most  decided 
advantage  from  it. 

There  is  something  too  in  the  immunity  from 
damage  by  frost,  which  autumn  lifting,  and 
consequently  autumn  planting,  brings  in  its 
train.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  fact  that  lifted  and  transplanted  Roses 
often  escape  uninjured,  while  those  which 
remain  unmoved  are  either  severely  punished 
or  destroyed. 

Our  object  is  not  now,  however,  so  much  to 
point  out  what  to  plant  as  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  the  desirableness  of  at  once  settling 
their  plans  and  completing  their  arrangements 
for  the  planting  season,  so  as  not  to  waste 
precious  time  in  these  preliminary  matters 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  in  which  rather  the 
spade  should  be  kept  actively  employed.  The 
same  considerations  apply  to  the  planting  of 
hardy  flowers.  The  sooner  any  that  have  to  be 
moved  are  put  into  their  permanent  places  the 
better. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  been  good  enough  to 

direct  our  attention  to  our  statement  at  p.  369,  that 
ihe  "leaves  and  flowers  of  Casimiroa  are  like  those 
of  the  Orange."  We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that 
we  were  referring  to  botanical  kinship,  not  to  super- 
ficial appearances.  In  truth  the  leaves  of  Casimiroa 
are  compound  and  studded  wiili  transparent  oil-cysts, 
as  in  the  Orange.  Superficially,  there  is  not  much 
resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the  Orange. 

The  Third  International  Potato  Ex- 
hibition will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fiiday 
next.  We  are  informed  that  a  very  exiensive  display 
may  be  expected,  for,  not.vithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  disease,  many  of  ihe  careful  cuhivators  of 
Potatos  have  lifted  heavy  crops.  We  are  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  beg  the  trading  firms 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  show  to  abstain  from 
overloading  it  with  gigantic  Irade  announcements,  for 
it  is  not  desirable  that  advertisements  should  be  more 
conspicuous  than  Potatos. 

Are  the  old  Single  White  and   Single 

Lilac  Auriculas  in  cultivation,  or  are  they  quite 
lost  to  gardens  ?  We  are  led  to  ask  this  question 
because  enquiries  are  being  made  for  them,  but  they 
are  not  forthcoming.  The  double  white  variety  which 
was  announced  in  Continental  catalogues  two  or  three 
years  ago  has  not  yet  been  seen,  in  England  at  least, 
and  applications  for  it  have  met  with  no  response.  The 
taste  for  these  fine  old  border  flowers  is  being  surely 
revived,  hence  the  enquiries  that  are  being  made. 
There  are  in  English  gardens  some  capital  single 
yellow  Auriculas  that  make  excellent  border  flowers, 
and  some  of  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Horner's  eccentric 
yellow  seedlings  are  well  deserving  cultivation  as 
border  flowers. 

A  good  deal  of  attention,  has  of  late  been 

given  to  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  Coca 
{Erythroxylon  Coca),  and  Mate  ok.  Paraguay  Tea 
{Hex  Paraguay  en  sis)  has  also  received  some  considera- 
tion. The  introduction  of  this  as  a  beverage  has,  it 
appears,  been  recommended  recently  in  Brazil, 
under  the  name  of  "  Sterva  Mate,"  a  name  which  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  before.  It  is  said  that 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  is  largely  carried  on 
in  Brazil,  and  it  is  extensively  imported  from  the 
province  of  Parana  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of 


Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, It  is  referred  to  as  a  matter  of  regret  that  this 
beverage  has  not  become  an  article  of  commerce  for 
the  European  markets,  seeing  that  these  who  have 
used  it  bear  testimony  to  its  being  an  excellent 
substitute  for  either  tea  or  coffee.  "In  its  nature" 
it  is  said  "more  fortifying  and  alimentary,  and  far 
more  wholesome,  it  can  be  bought  at  a  price  so 
moderate  that  it  would  easily  be  within  the  means  of 
the  poorest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  once  known  it 
would  be  extensively  used  in  place  of  the  far  more 
expensive  and  constantly  adulterated  beverages  of 
tea  and  coffee."  We  are  further  told  in  the  notice  of 
the  substance  from  whence  we  quote  the  above,  that 
a  small  sum  of  money  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  useful  plant  more  known  in  Europe. 

A  New  Illuminating  Oil  is  promised  to 

the  world  by  a  M.  Guillemare,  who  has  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  his 
discovery  of  the  presence  of  three  kinds  of  oil  in  the 
resin  of  Pir.us  Pinaster.  These  oils  are  said  to  be  very 
rich  in  illuminating  power,  burning  with  a  bright 
steady  flame,  and  giving  a  brilliant  light.  So  con- 
fident is  M.  GuiLLtMARE  of  its  power  and  brilliancy 
that  he  has  proposed  it  for  use  in  , lighthouses  and 
similar  places  where  a  powerful,  steady  light  is  re- 
quired. No  fear  is  entertained  regarding  the  supply, 
as  this  Pine  is  very  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  in  the  extensive  sandy  and 
marshy  plains  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  reaching 
inland  between  the  Garonne  and  Adour,  it  is  espe- 
cially abundant,  being  planted  for  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  affording  shelter  to  the  country  and  protecting 
it  from  the  loose,  driving  sand.  The  resinous  products 
of  the  trees  are  diligently  collected  by  the  people,  and 
form  their  principal  staple  of  industry,  and  it  is  from 
the  resin  so  collected  that  M.  Guillp:m:are  proposes 
to  prepare  this  new  oil. 

A  correspondent  of  a  contemporary,  in  report- 
ing a  local  show,  mentioned  that  certain  Onions  were 
of  good  form,  each  bulb  measuring  fully  164  inches  in 
diamdcr.  A  humble  cottager  to  whom  this  state- 
ment was  read,  remarked,  suggestively,  ^^Thcmwur 
Ifiiiis !  "  with  a  stare  of  admiration  that  might  well  be 
excused,  cunsidtring  that  each  one  is  thus  made  to 
measure  4  feet  i\  inch  in  circumference. 

From  the  Colonit  s  we  learn,  on  the  authority 

of  the  Indian  Tea  Gazette  of  Calcutta,  some  facts 
concerning  Tea  Cultivation  in  the  East. 
China-Assam  Tea,  it  seems,  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
trade,  and  quite  an  unlooked-for  competitor  for  Indian 
Tea  planters.  It  shows  that  the  Chinaman  does  not 
intend  to  leave  the  field  of  Tea  cultivation  to  India 
without  a  fight  lor  existence.  Japin  Tea  has  made 
as  rapid  and  as  wonderful  progress  as  Indian  Tea 
during  the  past  ten  years.  The  annual  production 
has  already  increased  from  nothing  to  25,000,000  lb, 
in  a  fe«'  years,  with  every  prospect  of  increasing  even 
more  rapidly  ihan  Indian  Tea.  The  cultivation  of 
Tea  is  progressing  most  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the 
East,  tea-gardens  having  been  established  in  Ceylon, 
MadraF,  Burmah,  Singapore,  and  Java,  in  all  of 
which  it  is  proved  that  the  climate  is  well  adapted  for 
this  branch  of  culture.  At  the  Cape  and  in  Natal 
Tea  plantations  have  also  been  established,  while  in 
South  America  there  is  a  talk  of  growing  it  on  a  large 
scale.  Coffee-leaf  Tea,  we  are  told,  is  likewise  a 
feature  in  the  trade,  which  may  develope  into  a 
troublesome  opponent  of  Indian  Tea,  experiments 
having  been  made  in  Ceylon  with  not  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Messrs.   Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle, 

had  the  honour  of  supplying  a  plant  of  their  new 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  pendula  nova,  to  be 
planted  on  the  occasion  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise's 
visit  to  Isel  Hall,  Cockermouth,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon,  P.  S.  Wyndham,  M.P. 

— —  Many  of  the  finest  Autumn-flowering 
Herbaceous  Plants  may  now  be  noted  at  Kew. 
Linaria  dalmatica  has  long  produced  a  profusion  of 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  it  will  continue  to  do  for 
some  time.  Galatella  dracunculoides  may  evidently 
be  selected  as  the  best  of  its  genus.  G.  cana  and 
others  are  also  in  flower.  Helianthus  orgyalis  will 
this  year  be  very  floriferous,  though  it  cannot  be  more 
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handsome  than  at  present,  every  stem  being  clothed 
from  near  the  ground  to  apex  with  graceful  recurving 
leaves.  Some  of  the  best  Asters  are  in  bloora, 
though  others  equally  fine  have  ytt  to  expand.  Those 
of  the  present  are  A.  sericeus,  A.  ericoides,  A.  patu- 
lus,  A.  Irevis,  A.  turbinellus,  A.  spectabilis,  A. 
Shortii,  A.  Amellus,  and  its  variety  bessarabicus. 
Anemone  japonica  is  in  great  beauty,  so  also  is 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  one  of  the  6ncst  of  tallher- 
biceous  plants  of  this  season. 

A   specimen  of  Harrison's   New    Musk 

recently    seen    at    the    nurseries    of   Messrs.    John 


run  of  Orchidaceous  species,  they  are  being  fast  ele- 
vated, as  the  florist  would  say — degraded,  as  the  botanist 
might  say — to  the  rank  of  florists'  flower?.  However 
startling  this  assumption  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
many,  it  can  nevertheless  be  supported  by  irrefragable 
evidence.  Take  any  popular  species,  and  what  do  we 
find  ?  Why,  this,  that  the  variety  that  will  best  stand 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  a  florist's  eye  is  by  far  the  mo;  t 
valuable.  The  same  law  that  enacts  that  form,  sub- 
stance, colour,  and  general  symmetry  shall  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  general  ruck  of  florists'  flowers, 
holds  good  among  all  popular  Orchids.  Any  one  can 
find  this  cut  by  going  to  market  to  purchase  the  rari- 


any  down  the  line  of  species  in  any  catalogue,  and 
some  sorts  will  bring  as  many  pounds  at  a  sale,  if 
they  be  known  to  be  super-excellent,  as  others  will 
bring  shillings.  And  so  it  is  with  Cattleyas,  with 
Vandas,  with  Aerides,  with  Saccolabiums,  and  with 
every  popular  Orchid.  It  may  be  form,  or  substance, 
or  colour,  or  exquisite  symmetry,  or  all  combined, 
but  the  individual  that  possesses  all  these  in  greatest 
degree  will  be  run  upon  by  the  savans  in  the  matter 
of  flower-value.  I  have,  therefore,  he  adds,  **to  con- 
gratulate the  "general  assembly"  of  florists  for  the 
good  work  they  have  done,  are  doing,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  do,  in  bringing  together  the  above 


Fig,  So. — mr.  norman's  show-house  for  orchids  {see  p.  39S.) 


Perkins  &  Sons,  Northampton,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  the  rich  head  of  flower  it  carried.  The 
plant  was  some  2  feet  in  height,  by  as  many  through. 
It  was  of  symmetrical  form,  and  remarkably  well 
bloomed.  It  promises  to  make  such  an  efTective 
exhibition  plant,  and  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
old  Musk  as  a  specimen,  that  window  gardeneis 
should  take  it  in  hand,  and  cottagers  be  encouraged 
to  cultivate  for  show.  It  is  already  becoming  a  useful 
market  pant. 

Mr.  Anijkrson  has  recently  in  the  Florist 

started  the  somewhat  novel  idea  that  Orciuus  ark 
I-'lokists'  Flowers.  Notwithstanding,  he  says, 
the  giotesqueness  of  form  and  feature  of  Ihe  general 


ties,  not  the  rarities  of  species  only,  but  the  rarities 
among  varieties  of  species.  The  fact  is,  so  innumer- 
able are  the  importations  of  recent  years,  and  so  very 
numerous  the  varieties  of  species,  that  two-lhirds  of 
the  poor  varieties — poor  from  a  florist's  point  of  view 
— are  all  but  unsaleable  ;  at  least,  if  people  buy  them, 
it  is  only  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  have  proved  themselve?.  When  he  began  cul- 
tivating Orchids,  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  species,  no  matter  what.  Now-a- 
days  collectors  find  it  to  be  both  their  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  every  way  to  secure  first-rate  varieties, 
many  times  at  whatever  cost.  TakeOdontoglossums,  for 
instance,  no  matter  whether  it  be  Alexandnv,  Pesca- 
torci,  triumphans^  grande,  citrosmum,  cirrhosum,  or 


races  of  plants,  from  the  commonest  border  flower  to 
the  most  aristocratic  Orchid,  so  as  to  subject  them  all 
to  severe  eye-criticism.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  best  can  be  taken  and  placed,  and  the  worst  left 
and  uncertificated.  There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in 
this  view  of  the  question,  notwithstanding  the  sneers 
with  which  "  florists'  flowers  "  are  sometimes  visited, 

The  Zonal  Pelargonium  Vesuvius  seems 

to  be  of  a  remarkably  sportive  character,  more  so 
than  most  sorts,  besides  being,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  scarlets  for  bedding  purposes. 
P'rom  it  sported  Wonderful,  a  semi-double  of  the 
same  colour,  and  having  both  the  good  properties  of 
dwarf  growth  and  abundant  bloisoming  of  its  parent, 
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with  the  doubleness  of  the  flowers  superadded.  Then 
came  New  Life,  Mr.  Cannell's,  white  striped  scarlet, 
which  is  very  constant  to  its  markings,  and  when  well 
established  is  really  a  striking  flower.  Now  we 
hear  of  a  salmon-lake  sport,  from  the  same  stock — 
Vesuvius — in  every  way  identical  with  it  except  in 
colour. 

Mr,   Cannell  tells  us  that  he  has  just  ob- 

tained  a  further  advance  towards  a  Yellow  Pelar- 
gonium in  the  form  of  two  brilliant  flame-scarlet 
varieties,  both  of  which  are  marked  with  distinct  rays 
of  yellow.  Jealousy,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  auburn  of  our  pale  orange-scarlets,  is  said  to 
have  a  dull  and  ineffective  appearance  by  the  side  of 
these  novelties. 

■  Like  its  prototype  the    common  Elder,  the 

Golden  Elder  proves  to  be  a  good  plant  for  town 
gardens.  During  the  summer  season  its  leaves  present 
a  gay  array  of  deep  golden  tints,  which  are  exceedingly 
eff'ective  when  judiciously  placed  for  contrast  with 
dark-leaved  subjects.  Just  at  this  season,  perhaps,  the 
colouring  may  be  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  early 
fall  of  the  leaf,  but  the  bright  and  brilliant  tints  of  its 
summer  clothing  amply  compensate  for  this  minor 
drawback.  It  has  been  during  the  present  season 
one  of  the  gayest  of  the  shrubs  planted  in  the  g'ardens 
on  the  new  embankment  at  Cbeyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 


Florists'   Flowers. 

Bedding  and  Bouquet  Dahlias. —While  tender 
plants  are  taking  on  a  sombre  and  washed-out  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the  coldand  rain,  some  latesummer 
flowers  are  wonderfully  bright  and  effective,  especially 
the  bedding  and  pompon  Dahlias  and  the  Marigolds. 
The  Dahlias  are  particularly  effective ;  the  plants  are 
not  only  laden  with  blossoms,  but  they  shine  out 
brightly  against  the  leaden  skies  as  if  defying  the 
advancing  shades  to  do  their  worst.  At  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  Mr.  Turner  has  planted  out  lines  of 
bedding  and  bouquet  Dahlias  as  edgings  next  the 
walks  to  plantations  of  show  Dahlias,  &c.,  and  when 
seen  in  this  way  one  comes  to  realise  something  of 
their  great  value  for  decorative  purposes. 

I  was  astonished  with  the  large  number  of  blossoms 
produced  by  some  of  the  bouquet  Dahlias.  There  is 
first  a  remarkably  fine  branching  habit,  and  from  this 
come  hundreds  of  flowering  shoots  laden  with 
flowers.  Mr.  Turner  said  he  has  been  cutting 
heavily  from  some  of  the  plants,  but  the  act  of  cutting 
the  flowers  only  served  to  bring  out  the  wonderful 
freedom  of  bloom  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
bedding  Dadlias  have  also  been  so  much  improved 
that  they,  too,  are  very  floriferous  and  continuously 
so. 

We  have  long  looked  to  the  Hollyhock  to  supply 
an  appropriate  background  to  the  broad  borders  which 
front  lines  of  shrubbery  in  many  large  gardens ;  but 
the  terrible  disease,  which  has  been  very  destructive 
in  many  places,  notwithstanding  the  summer  has  been 
cool  and  moist,  has  worked  such  havoc  that  gardeners 
are  using  the  Dahlia  in  preference  for  this  purpose.  A 
few  of  the  free-flowering  taller  growing  Dahlias 
might  be  used  as  a  background,  and  between  and  in 
front  of  these  the  bedding  and  bouquet  Dahlias  would 
come  in  admirably  ;  they  might  also  be  dotted  about 
in  the  borders  as  single  specimens,  and  also  be  used  to 
fill  up  the  centre  of  large  beds. 

Of  the  bedding  Dahlias  proper,  the  most  effective 
were  Crimson  Gem,  rich  crimson,  with  an  excellent 
upright  growth ;  Drap  d'Or,  pure  yellow,  very  good 
indeed  j  Faust,  shaded  dark  maroon,  very  effective  ; 
Flora  Macdonald,  primrosa-yellow,  very  pretty  ; 
Hilda,  blush  rose,  a  very  pleasing  variety  ;  Leah,  a 
good  show  flower,  and  an  excellent  bedding  kind  ;  it 
has  a  capital  erect  habit,  and  shows  off  its  fine  yellow 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage  ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure 
white,  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  colour  ;  Prince 
Frederick  William,  crimson,  very  free  and  effective  ; 
The  Pet,  a  capital  fancy  variety,  very  dark  maroon, 
with  a  distinct  white  tip  ;  Yellow  Pet,  pure  yellow, 
very  fine,  and  of  a  dwarf  compact  habit ;  the  Old 
Zelinda,  crimson-purple,  upright,  and  very  free  ;  and 
Rising  Sun,  intense  scarlet,  dwarf  and  free.  The 
foregoing  twelve  varieties  represent  the  very  best 
bedding  forms  in  cultivation. 

Of  the  bouquet  Dahlias,  all  of  which  have  small, 
compact,  and  very  interesting  flowers,  the  following 
can  be  highly  recommended  : — Amelie  Barberre,  flesh, 


tipped  with  rose,  very  pretty  indeed  ;  Baby  Waite, 
pale  lilac,  very  free ;  Bird  of  Paradise,  deep  scarlet, 
very  good;  Burning  Coal,  yellow,  with  scarlet  tip, 
very  bright  and  effective;  Butterfly,  orange,  heavily 
tipped  with  claret,  very  pretty  ;  Coronet,  blush  white, 
tinted  lilac,  very  good  ;  Dove,  white,  tipped  with 
delicate  rosy  lilac,  a  charming  variety  ;  Dr.  Schwebes, 
rich  scarlet,  very  good ;  German  Favourite,  crimson- 
lake,  very  pretty  indeed  ;  John  Sandy,  orange,  shaded 
yellow,  remarkably  good  ;  Little  Arthur,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Little  Beauty,  crimson-red,  occasionally 
tipped  white,  very  pretty  ;  Louis  Rodani,  deep  shaded 
lilac,  exceedingly  pleasing  ;  Mdlle.  Valentine  Faconet, 
white  and  red  striped,  really  a  fancy  bouquet  Dahlia, 
charming  and  effective  ;  North  Light,  bright  scarlet, 
very  good  ;  Prince  of  Lilliputians,  maroon,  fine  and 
free  ;  Startler,  a  pretty  light  flower  ;  Triumph,  bright 
scarlet,  very  free,  and  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour ; 
Vesta,  an  excellent  white  ;  and  White  Aster,  with 
curious  quilled  florets,  very  pretty,  free  and  good. 
R,  D. 


Apiary. 

Present  Work. — We  would  strongly  advise  all 
our  friends  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  all  their 
stocks  during  this  month.  It  may  appear  superfluous 
to  examine  all  the  stands  carefully,  but  we  have 
found  a  few  minutes  spent  upon  this  labour  each 
autumn  amply  repaid.  In  many  apiaries  which  have 
been  in  existences  say  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
supports  underneath  the  hives  have  gradually,  though 
unobserved,  been  decaying ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  just  above  the  ground  line,  but  most  bee-keepers 
never  seem  to  think  it  needful  to  look  over  the  stands. 
How  easily  when  partially  decayed  the  wintry  winds 
blow  them  over,  thas  occasioning  sad  loss  ;  most  fre- 
quently the  entire  stock  is  lost,  or  rendered  useless. 
Thus  our  advice,  if  followed,  will  in  this  respect  not 
be  regretted. 

Most  people,  when  making  alterations  in  the 
garden,  often  change  the  situation  of  the  apiary.  If 
this  be  done,  and  the  old  stand  be  an  old-fashioned 
bee-bench,  holding  several  hives,  let  this  be  dis- 
carded at  once  and  for  ever,  and  instead  thereof 
let  every  stock  be  placed  on  a  separate  stand.  This 
may  cause  a  little  more  expense  in  the  change,  but  it 
will  be  repaid  in  the  working  of  the  apiary,  for  it 
will  certainly  prevent  all  loss  from  robbing,  and  pro- 
bably the  loss  of  queens,  this  meaning  also  loss  or 
destruction  of  the  entire  colony. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  transferring  condemned 
stocks  to  stronger  hives  ;  it  is  well  to  take  all  the 
second  swarms,  and  mix  the  driven  bees  the  same 
evening  with  stocks  which  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  to  last  over  the  coming  winter.  Oar  French 
bee-keepers  call  this  *' marrying  hives."  It  is  not  a 
new-fangled  system,  as  we  have  been  frequently  told 
by  old  cottage  bee-keepers  ;  it  has  been  adopted  in 
this  country  for  at  least  a  century,  though  we  are 
willing  to  confess  it  never  seems  to  have  become  well 
known,  and  evidently  it  has  been  only  partially 
successful.  We  have  made  most  of  our  best  paying 
stocks  from  condemned  stocks  alone ;  these  were 
placed  about  the  month  of  August  into  empty  skeps, 
and,  liberally  fed.  They  quickly  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  for  we  find  bees  never  sit  down  to  repine 
when  things  seem  bad  with  them — they  rapidly  set  to 
work  to  repair  all  their  losses,  building  new  comb  ; 
it  is  then  filled  with  syrup  and  sealed  over  for 
winter  consumption,  just  the  same  as  honeycomb. 
These  stocks  also  come  forth  the  following  spring, 
healthy  and  vigorous  ;  as  a  rule,  much  stronger  than 
the  old  colonies.  R. 


Enmity  of  Queen  Bees. — The  rivalry  of  the 
queens  is  considered  the  primary  cause  of  bees 
swarming,  yet  **W.  K."  announced  at  p.  204  that 
he  found  "  five  reigning  queens  at  once  in  the  same 
colony,"  and  invites  information  on  the  subject. 
Need  I  say  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  several  young 
queens  in  a  colony  after  the  exit  of  the  first  swarm, 
but  shortly  one  only  is  supreme.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  rationale  of 
swarming,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunbar's  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine 
in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  on  the  calling  of  the 
queen  bee,  and  add  some  observations  on  the  subject. 
He  said,  "When  the  first  laid  of  these  eggs  is 
hatched,  and  the  larvae  or  worm  then  produced  is 
about  to  be  transformed  into  a  nymph,  and  before 


the  royal  cell  so  inhabited  is  finally  closed — a  period 
occupying  about  eight  days — the  old  queen  leaves  the 
hive  with  the  first  swarm.  Those  left  behind  are 
then  without  a  head,  and  it  is  not  till  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  day,  according  to  circumstances,  that 
the  senior  of  the  young  queens  leaves  her  cell  ; 
instantly  on  her  emerging  she  flies  to  the  cradles  of 
the  remaining  royal  brood  and  eagerly  attempts  to 
tear  open  the  cells,  and  destroy  their  inmates.  But 
the  working  bees  interpose  most  effectually,  guarding 
the  cells  with  the  most  determined  firmness,  and 
repulsing  the  violence  of  the  queen  without  any 
ceremony ;  for  I  have  seen  on  such  occasions  half  a 
dozen  bees  hanging  close  on  her  skirts,  one  hauling 
each  leg  or  wing,  and  forcing  her  away  from  the 
spot ;  at  every  repulse  the  discomfited  queen  stands 
sulky  hard  by,  moving  her  wings  across  her  back 
without  extending  them,  and  utters  the  well  known 
'peep,  peep,'  sounds  expressive  of  her  anger  and 
irritation  at  her  deadly  attempt  being  frustrated  ;  after 
a  minute  or  two  have  elapsed  she  repeats  her  wrath  in 
the  same  cry.  And  this  scene  of  violence  continues 
almost  without  intermission  for  three  days,  sometimes 
longer,  when  the  queen,  irritated  at  last  beyond 
endurances,  traverses  the  hive  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  communicates  that  excitement  to  the 
workers,  and  finally  leaves  the  hive  with  a  great 
mass  of  the  population.  This  forms  the  second 
swarm.  The  same  process  goes  on  with  the  next  in 
seniority  of  the  royal  brood,  provided  the  population 
be  abundant,  but  at  shorter  intervals  of  time,  corre- 
sponding with  the  interval  between  the  laying  of  the 
royal  eggs."  I  observe,  however,  that  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  Often  after  swarms  come  from  weak 
hives  it  depends  more  on  the  time  when  the  queens  are 
bred,  or  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  such  puny 
swarms  not  only  weaken  the  colonies,  but  are  worth- 
less, except  they  are  united  to  other  stocks.  In  facf, 
the  propensity  of  bees  to  increase  their  kind  by 
swarming  accords  with  their  instinct  to  be  the  same 
as  when  adapted  to  the  warmth  of  their  original 
climate.  J.  Wighton. 


0tms  0f  §00ks. 

Lehrbuch  der  Gartenkunst,  oder  Lehre  von  der 
Anlage  Ausschmiickung  und  kiinstlerlschen 
Unterhaltung  der  Garten  und  freien  Anlagen. 
Von  H.  Jii^er.  (Text  Book  of  Garden  Art,  or 
Theory  of  the  Laying-out,  Embellishment,  and 
Artistic  Maintenance  of  Gardens  and  Public 
Pleasure  Grounds.)  8vo,  pp.  687.  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  :  Voigt.  1877, 

When  a  man  spends  thirty  years  in  the  preparation  of 
a  work,  and  his  whole  occupation  during  that  period 
is  of  a  nature  to  enable  him  to  improve  and  refine  his 
earliest  ideas  and  thought?,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  has  produced  something  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
because  there  is  no  surer  way  of  gaining  knowledge 
than  by  attempting  to  teach  others.  This  is  practi- 
cally, as  the  author  informs  us,  the  history  of  the 
present  book,  and,  as  he  very  modestly  puts  it,  the 
character  of  it  has  not  suffered  therefrom.  Mr, 
Jiiger  is,  however,  not  before  ihe  public  as  an  author 
for  the  first  time,  having  long  been  favourably  known 
to  the  students  of  German  garden  literature  ;  and 
most  of  his  previous  writings  are  upon  different 
branches  of  the  same  subject.  Moreover,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  landscape  gardener  does  not  rest  upon  what 
he  has  written,  but  rather  upon  what  he  has  carried 
into  practice.  It  is  clear  that  in  a  short  notice  like 
this  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  critical  examination 
of  the  entire  work,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  limited 
to  allusions  to  certain  part?.  Before  entering  upon 
this  a  passage  from  the  author's  introduction  will  give 
an  idea  of  Jhe  way  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
subject  : — 

"  Respecting  the  contents  of  this  book,"  he  says,  "I 
have  few  observations  to  make.  In  the  first  and  larger 
part  the  foundation  of  the  entire  theory  is  fully  laid 
down,  so  that  in  the  succeeding  practical  parts  theoreti- 
cal discussions  and  reasons  are  avoided  ;  references  to 
the  proper  sections  being  all  that  is  required.  Conse- 
quently special  weight  must,  be  attached  to  this  part ; 
for  he  who  would  pass  it  over  will  remain  an  empiricist, 
and,  in  fact,  has  no  need  of  my  book.  There  is  also  the 
critical  history  of  garden  art  (second  division  of  the  first 
part),  which  contains  much  instructive  matter  deserving 
of  notice,  to  which  I  direct  the  particular  attention  of 
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the  reader.  Whoever  is  ignorant  of  the  phases  an  art 
has  passed  through  in  its  development  will  never 
thoroughly  comprehend  it  ;  but  whoever  has  mastered 
the  theoretical  and  historical  portions  may  confidently  go 
his  own  way,  as  every  artist  must ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  universal  principles  and  laws  of  the  beautiful, 
there  are  no  fixed  rules  to  be  followed  in  works  of  art. 
Talent  must  reveal  itself  in  its  own  way,  and  in  the  art 
of  gardening,  which  is  bound  up  with  so  many  obstacles 
and  conditions  in  the  way  of  utility,  means,  situation, 
the  true  artist  will  design  an  original  plan  for  every  new 
work.  In  our  art  copies  are  objectionable,  and,  indeed, 
usually  impossible," 

Even  after  this  statement  one  is  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  total  absence  of  plans  and  illustrations.  Such 
is  the  case,  however,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
author  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  this  matter. 
The  text  is  admirably  arranged  for  ready  reference,, 
being  in  three  parts,  each  part  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions and  paragraphs  with  special  headings,  which  are 
all  enumerated  in  the  excellent  paged  table  of  con- 
tents. The  first  part  or  division  is  devoted  to  the 
definition,  historical  retrospect,  and  present  state  of 
garden  art.  Discussing  what  garden  art  is,  it  is 
briefly  defined  as  the  art  to  mould  any  piece  of 
ground  or  buildings  destined  for  pleasure,  according 
to  the  laws  o(  beauty,  and  embellish  it  with  plants, 
and  so  maintain  it.  Bat  this  is  regarded  as  very 
inadequate,  and  the  author  proceeds  to  a  more  de- 
tailed conception,  preceded  by  some  observations  on 
what  in  gardening  is  not  art.  Garden  art,  as  treated 
in  this  book,  "can  be  no  other  than  a  plastic  art," 
and  landscape  gardening  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  the  general  term  "landscape  gardening,"was 
rejected  as  a  title  of  the  book  because  there  are  many 
other  artistically  designed  gardens  which  cannot  be 
called  landscape  gardens.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Jiiger 
would  employ  the  title  "landscape  gardener"  in 
preference  to  any  other,  because  the  labours 
of  those  who  practise  the  profession  are  chiefly 
connected  with  essentially  landscape  gardening. 
This  paragraph  is  followed  by  others  on  the 
relations  of  the  art  to  other  arts,  the  definition  of  a 
garden  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  and  auxiliary  aids 
to  garden  art.  Then  comes  the  historical  portion, 
which  is  very  fairly  written,  and  commendably  free 
from  bias  and  prejudice.  Blame  and  praise  are  meted 
out  with  impartiality,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  writer  possesses  a  most  refined  and  artistic 
taste,  which  he  earnestly  endeavours  to  inculcate  or 
awaken  in  others.  The  history  of  the  gardens  of  the 
pre-Roman  era,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  Baroque  period,  of  the 
period  of  the  French  style,  is  briefly  sketched,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  modifications  the  latter  underwent 
in  different  countries.  The  Dutch  get  the  credit 
of  having  banished  the  last  trace  of  Nature  from  gar- 
dens previous  to  the  fall  of  the  regular  style  of 
gardening  and  the  origin  of  the  landscape  or  natural 
style.  The  blem-bhes  of  Le  Nutre's  creations,  as 
well  as  their  redeeming  points,  are  pretty  fully  dis- 
cussed. Speaking  of  the  French  style,  he  says  : — 
**  One  general  consequence  of  this  was  the  build- 
ing of  pleasure  castles  and  villas  in  the  plains.  The 
taste  for  natural  beauty  was  lest  to  most  people. 
The  castles  on  the  heights,  where  there  were  glorious 
views,  were  deserted  in  favour  of  the  plain?,  where 
there  was  space  for  canals,  ponds,  and  large  gardens. 
Frequently  they  built  in  the  midst  of  a  Pine  forest,  so 
that  they  might  be  more  completely  shut  in." 

Naturally  the  part  relating  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  real  landscape  gardening  would  interest  an  Eng- 
lish reader,  and  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  a 
little  more  fully  on  this,  especially  as  a  large  share  of 
honour  is  due  to  our  countrymen  on  this  score.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  '*  English  style  "  is  very  generally  used  for 
it  on  the  Continent.  Our  author  fully  recognises 
the  praiseworthy  position  taken  by  the  English  people 
in  initiating  this  reform,  and  we  are  obliged  to  agree 
with  him  in  what  he  says  (p.  83)  respecting  the  more 
recent  gardens  at  home.  It  runs  thus  : — "  We  have 
already  enlarged  upon  the  state  of  the  gardens  of 
Great  Britain,  So  high  a  degree  of  excellence  admits 
of  few  changes,  and  is  not  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  talent.  Where  nearly  everything  is  perfect, 
genius  slumber?.  England  can,  therefore,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Jo^^eph  Paxton,  the  creator  of  the  new 
Chat'iworth  and  the  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
produce  no  great  name,  although  there  were,  and  are 
itill,  many  distinguished  garden  artibts."  Everybody 
will  admit  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  if  the 
writer  has  erred,  it  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  leniency. 


A  concise  sketch  is  given  of  the  development  of  the 
art  in  England,  with  mention  of  the  principal  actors, 
from  Lord  Bacon  to  Pope,  Kent,  Brown,  and 
Chambers,  &c.  The  English  style  has  taken  a  firm 
root  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  gigantic  under- 
takings in  the  way  of  landscape  gardening  of  recent 
times  was  commenced  by  Prince  Plickler,  at  Muskau, 
in  1S16.  He  spent  some  years  in  England,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  the  most 
celebrated  examples  of  landscape  gardening  ;  and 
afier  his  return  home  he  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
bis  life  to  beautifying  his  estate?.  Unfortunately  his 
enthusiasm  carried  him  too  far,  and  in  1S45  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  the  now  celebrated  estate 
at  Muskau  in  Lausitz.  Some  few  years  later  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Branilz,  where  he  also  made  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  formation  of  lakes  and  hills. 
One  ridge  is  60  feet  and  another  70  feet  high,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  park  at  Branitz  exhibits  many 
defects. 

The  comparatively  recently  laid  out  gardens  of 
Paris  are  critically  examined,  and  their  merits  and 
faults,  according  ,to  the  author's  views,  enumerated. 
The  defects  noted  are— mighty  changes  of  the  ground 
where  there  was  no  necessity  for  them,  executed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  something  novel,  but  un- 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  place  ;  grand  ideas  often 
run  into  insignificant  details,  because  large  areas  have 
been  handled  as  small  gardens  ;  attempts  at  excep- 
tional conditions  in  Nature  which  are  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  carry  out  ;  disregard  of  true  (so-called  pic- 
turesque) natural  beauties,  negligence  of  details  in  the 
plantation^,  misconception  of  the  real  beautiesof  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants,  k.z.  But  although  this  appears 
rather  a  lengthy  list  of  defects,  much  more  is  said  in 
praise  of  the  work  recently  executed  by  the  French. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
remark  that  indiscriminate  and  servile  imitations  of 
these  grand  undertakings  have  resulted  in  many 
miserable  failures.  Jager  specially  deprecates  what 
Barrillet-Deschamps  has  executed  in  "  England,  the 
home  of  good  taste  in  landscape  gardening,"  and  also 
in  the  Prater  at  Vienna.  A  paragraph  on  deviations 
in  the  style  of  gardens  rendered  necessary  by  climatal 
conditions  and  the  mode  of  living  of  the  inhabitants 
is,  though  brief,  full  of  sound  advice  to  the  inexperi- 
enced gardener.  It  insists  on  fundamental  rules  being 
observed  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  the  same 
time  points  out  certain  inevitable  modifications  in 
different  temperate  regions.  Thus  in  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  it  is  impossible  to  have  large  expanses 
of  green  turf  as  in  England  or  Scotland,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  greater  need  of  shade.  The 
section  headed  "Considerations  on  the  general  attri- 
butes of  a  garden,  and  fundamental  rules  of  their 
application,"  is  divided  into  twelve  paragraph?, 
entitled — i,  size  and  it^  influence  (apparent  size)  ;  2, 
situation  (geographical  and  local)  ;  3,  unity,  harmony, 
variety,  novelty,  contrast,  relation,  or  comparison ; 
4,  animation  ;  5,  form  and  colour  ;  6,  light  and  shade ; 
7,  perspective  or  appearance  ;  8,  reality,  suitability, 
utility  ;  9,  utilisation  of  the  material  at  hand  and  the 
surroundings;  10,  boundaries;  II,  character  and 
tenor;  12,  the  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Under  the 
section  on  the  school  and  sphere  of  operations  of  the 
gardener  as  artist,  practical  designing  and  modelling 
is  strongly  recommended  for  winter  evening  work, 
and  directions  given  how  it  may  be  profitably  carried 
out.  Travel,  of  course,  is  considered  indispensable 
to  complete  the  education.  The  second  division  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  employment  and 
form  of  the  constructive  materials  of  a  garden,  and  it 
contains  numerous  passages  that  we  should  like  to 
reproduce.  Not  but  what  most  of  it  has  been  said 
and  written  and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  but 
from  what  we  see  every  day  offensive  to  good  taste, 
these  things  cannot  be  too  often  brought  forward  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  gardeners.  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  said,  however  :  gardeners  are  by  no 
means  answerable  for  all  the  monstrosities  and 
anomalies  existing  in  the  gardens  under  their  care. 
To  parody  a  celebrated  character,  some  people  have 
got  lots  of  money  and  no  taste.  What  Mr.  Jitter  has 
to  say  under  the  head  of  " fountains  and  waterfalls" 
might  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  authorities 
who  have  made  the  "  finest  site  in  Europe  "  ridiculous 
with  their  puny  squirts.  Fountains  in  public  places 
should  always  be  grand  and  monumental,  says  Jager, 
and  in  all  cases  where  they  are  introduced  they 
should  be  in  harmony,  in  size,  character,  &c.,  with 
their  surroundings.  Everybody  will  accept  this  maxim. 
But  we  do  not  agree  with  him  respecting  the  introduc- 


tion of  mythological  figures  and  water  animals  with 
water  spouting  or  trickling  from  their  mouths ;  and 
we  would  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  these  very 
sparingly  ustd.  Imitations  of  real  animals  vomiting 
water  are  not  pretty  to  look  at. 

The  second  part,  of  about  200  pages,  is  on 
the  carrying  out  and  maintenance  of  gardens ; 
and  the  third  part,  gardens  and  embellishments 
for  paitlcular  purposes — as  large  public  gardens,  parks 
in  cities,  public  squares  and  promenades,  cemeterie?, 
fruit  parks,  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  school 
gardens,  churchyard?,  hotel  gardens,  railway 
station  gardens,  &c.  Already  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  notice  have  been  exceeded,  and  yet 
there  are  many  features  of  this  book  deserving 
of  mention.  The  idea  of  an  orchard  planted  for 
effect,  or,  as  the  author  terms  it,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, a  fruit  park,  though  not  new,  has  nowhere  been 
fully  carried  out.  Doubtless,  with  all  the  material  at 
our  disposal,  an  orchard  might  be  made  very  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  useful.  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Fig, 
Mulberry,  and  other  trees  associated  with  the  com- 
moner orchard  trees,  and  Grape  Vine,  Berberry,  &c., 
would  afford  as  great  a  variety  as  could  be  wished. 
But,  US  our  author  says,  such  a  park  is  neither  an 
orchard  nor  a  park,  and  is  unsatisfactory,  and  only  to 
be  indulged  in  under  exceptional  conditions.  /F.  B, 
Hemslcy, 

Creepers  and  other  Plants  on  Walls  of 
Houses.— How  rarely  these  are  planted  with  anything 
like  judgment.  On  a  wall  of  spare  dimensions  against 
which  some  good,  useful,  but  rather  slow-growing 
creeper  should  be  placed,  such  as  the  Escallonia,  Py- 
racantha,  Cistus,  &c.,  or  some  that  might  be  pruned 
back  pretty  hard  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  such  as 
Clematis,  Rose,  &c.,  one  sees  Wistaria  sinensis,  the 
common  Virginian  Creeper,  Lonicera  brachypoda,  and 
other  fast-growing  subjects  that  require  a  world  of 
attention  to  keep  them  snug  and  orderly  in  appear- 
ance. The  Wistaria  and  Virginian  Creeper  are  rare 
things  for  covering  high  and  wide  walls  ;  but  they  are 
altogether  too  rampant  and  wild  to  be  of  service 
where  only  a  small  space  of  wall  has  to  be  hidden. 
Besides  they  are  often  put  into  shallow  soils,  in  which 
they  simply  exist,  and  are  never  else  than  shabby. 

It  often  happens  that  an  entirely  new  house  is 
taken,  but  with  the  garden  altogether  bare.  A 
neighbouring  jobbing  gardener  is  called  in  to  advise, 
and  his  intelligence  rarely  gets  beyond  Wistaria, 
Honeysuckle,  Virginia  Creeper,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose.  He  plants  these  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
lliey  are  his  stock  plant?,  suitable  for  all  positions, 
soils,  and  sizes  of  walls  ;  and  if  they  are  not  con- 
stiutly  kept  nailed  securely,  they  are  blown  to  pieces 
by  the  wind.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  house- 
front  covered  with  a  Virginian  Creeper  of  mm/  years' 
standing  that  had  mide  a  dense  growth,  but  a 
violent  gust  of  wind  took  it,  and  tore  several  yards  of 
it  from  the  wall,  disfiguring  the  plant  and 
leaving  ugly  gaps  in  the  leafy  garniture  of 
the  walls.  The  plant  was  so  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  that  no  nailing  up 
would  make  good  the  breaches,  and  it  was  found  best 
to  pull  it  down  altogether.  The  common  Virginian 
Creeper  should  not  be  planted  against  ordinary 
sized  dwellings.  True,  it  is  an  old  favourite,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  rapid  agents  in  converting  bare 
brick  walls  into  masses  of  verdure,  but  it  is  unsuit- 
able for  our  purpose  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth. 
And  how  much  better  it  is  to  platit  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  or  A.  Roylii,  if  there  is  any  real  difference 
between  them.  Here  we  get  an  elegant  dark  and 
somewhat  cut  foliage,  which  clings  to  the  wall  by  the 
aid  of  very  powerful  vegetable  fangs  or  suckers  put 
forth  by  the  branches  as  they  find  their  way  about  the 
walls.  It  is  certainly  not  so  luxuriant  in  growth  as 
the  common  American  species,  but  when  established 
it  soon  covers  a  good  space  of  wall,  and  gains  in 
strength  as  its  energies  are  multiplied.  We  saw  this 
on  the  north  side  of  a  country  residence  a  few  d  rvs 
ago,  and  being  well  established  in  suitable  soil  it  was 
making  headway,  and  gr.idually  coveting  tlie  whole 
side  of  the  house.  Of  other  good  things  to  go  on  a 
restricted  space  of  wall  we  may  mention  Bcrbcrid- 
opsis  corallina,  a  member  of  the  Berberry  family— 
a  climbing  shrub  with  pretty  crimson  flowers,  but 
rather  tender  ;  and,  as  it  reriuires  some  protection 
during  winter,   should  be  on  a  sunny  soutli   wall. 
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Berberis  Darwinii  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  an. 
abundance  of  dark  apricot- coloured  blossoms,  but  it  can 
be  cut  back  as  desired,  and  but  little  nailing  is  required. 
The  bright  coloured  flowers  are  succeeded  by  an 
abundance  of  plutn-coloured  berries,  and  the  ever- 
green foliage  is  quite  elegant  in  appearance. 
Berberis  dulcis,  with  its  very  pretty  nodding  yellow 
flowers,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
Clematises  are  so  well  known  that  little  description 
is  necessary,  but  for  flowering  in  early  spring  C. 
Standishii  and  Miss  Bateman  should  be  planted,  and 
for  summer  blooming  Jackmanni,  rubella,  Madame 
Grange,  and  lanuginosa  nivea. 

On  one  Villa  residence  in  a  good  suburban  road  near 
London,  lined  on  either  side  with  a  good  class  of 
residences,  one  house  has  growing  on  its  north-east 
corner  a  good  plant  of  Ceanothus  dentatus,  and, 
though  many  of  the  houses  are  covered  more  or  less 
with  flowering  plants,  the  one  with  the  Ceanothus 
tops  the  whole  of  them  in  real  efiectitfeness  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom.  At  all  times  it  has  a  pleasant 
evergreen  foliage,  but  when  the  branches  are  radiant 
with  the  pretty  lilac  flowers  the  sight  is  one  of  special 
attractiveness.  C.  rigidus  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  C.  Gloire  de  Versailles  is  a 
remarkably  fine  subject  ;  there  is  a  charm  of  novelty 
about  them,  and  it  is  a  little  monotonous  to  observe  a 
row  of  Villa  residences  having  nearly  the  self-same 
climbing  plants  placed  against  the  walls.  The 
common  Gum  Cistus  makes  a  capital  plant  to  go 
against  the  walls  of  a  house  ;  it  is  of  slow  growth  and 
always  evergreen,  and  the  large  white  flowers  with 
the  handsome  purple  blotches  in  the  centre  are  very 
handsome  indeed ;  true,  they  do  not  last  long,  but 
they  are  freely  produced.  The  common  Gum  Cistus 
does  well  in  a  cold  and  exposed  spot,  and  is  not  over 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  soil.  We  saw  the  other 
day  a  piece  of  low  wall  against  which  was  a  good 
plant  of  the  common  Gum  Cistu?,  and  a  well  estab- 
lished plant  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni ;  and  at  one  end  a 
plant  of  Clematis  Jackmanni,  and  at  the  other  one  of 
C.  rubella.  The  wall  not  being  more  than  5  feet  in 
height,  the  Clematises  are  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  every  year,  and  when  they  commence  to  grow 
in  spring  the  leading  shoots  are  pinched  back  about 
twice.  A  great  profusion  of  bloom  results.  There 
are  spaces  between  the  plants  which  are  filled  up 
during  summer  with  plants  of  yellow  and  scarlet 
Tropreolum  Lobbianum,  and  there  is  thus  obtained  a 
succession  of  flowers  during  a  good  portion  of  the 
summer.  This  combination  may  serve  to  suggest 
others.  There  are  also  other  things  besides  those 
named  suitable  for  planting  against  walls. 

And  it  too  often  happens  that  ih^se  subjects  are 
imperfectly  planted,  and  they  fail  in  consequence. 
Instead  of  remembering  that  these  plants  have  to  per- 
form a  service  extending  over  several  years,  and  pro- 
viding the  necessary  sustenance  in  the  w-iy  of  good 
soil,  a  hole  is  dug  ou':  and  the  plants  placed  in  the 
soil  without  much  regird  to  its  fitness.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  Then  the  plants  oftan  get  almost  dried  up 
for  want  of  water  in  hot  weather.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  plants  against  walls  require  more  water 
than  those  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  when  it 
is  not  forthcoming  the  plants  take  on  a  wo'ul  appear- 
ance. The  great  danger  is  want  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  during  the  time  the  plants  are  establishing  them- 
selves. When  they  become  thoroughly  set  in  the  soil, 
and  the  roots  have  found  their  way  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  hole  in  which  they  were  placed,  their  safety 
from  harm  through  drought  is  more  certainly  assured. 


CURRANT  AND  SULTANA  CUL- 
TURE AT  PATRAS  AND  SMYRNA. 

The  following  notes  on  the  culture  and  history  of 
Currants  and  Sultanas  were  collected  during  a  recent 
tour  in  the  Levant.  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the 
statistical  facts  to  Mr.  Wood,  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Patras,  and  to  my  friend,  Mr.  R.  Barker,  of 
Stnyrnj,  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  two  forms  of 
seedless  Grapes,  or  the  existence  of  sub-varieties,  I 
could  obtain  little  infornaition.  The  Patras  Currant 
wa',  however,  grown  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  its  importation  to  this 
country.  Neither  the  Patras  Currant  nor  the  Sultana 
Raisin  appear  to  be  intrinsically  very  distinct  from 
numberless  other  varieties  of  small  Grapes  ;  their 
special  seedless  character,  which  is  corelative  with  the 
diminished  siz2  of  the  berry,  may  have  originally  been 


due  to  local  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  pro- 
ducing partially  abortive  blossoms  and  the  absence  of 
seed.  The  pollen  of  the  Patras  Currant  is,  however,  fer- 
tile. I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Barron,  that  in  experiments 
at  Chiswick  made  in  crossing  Black  Hamburghs  with 
the  pollen  of  the  Patras  Currant  and  other  seedless 
Grapes,  hybrids  were  readily  produced,  partaking  to 
some  extent  of  the  seedless  and  other  characters  of 
the  male  parent,  but  crosses  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  other  direction.  The  seedless  character  is  by 
no  means  stable,  as  the  Currant  vine  of  Patras 
(Sra^iSa  of  the  modern  Greeks)  frequently  produces 
here  and  there  a  seed-bearing  berry  or  small  Grape  in 
the  bunches  of  seedless  Currants  j  indeed,  in  some 
localities,  the  tendency  to  reversion  to  the  Grape  is 
very  marked,  and  I  am  informed  that  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  Currants  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leghorn  failed  from  the  tendency  of  the 
plant  in  three  or  four  years  to  produce  a  seed-bearing 
Grape. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  succlssCuI  culture  of 
the  Currant  vine  is  very  limited.  Patras  is  its 
metropolis,  and  of  the  86,500  tons  exported  from 
Greece  in  1S76,  71,000  tons  were  the  produce  of  the 
Morea,  including  a  few  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mesolonghi  on  the  noith  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  and  the  balance  of  15,500  tons  was  exported 
from  the  Southern  Ionian  Isles,  including  Zante  and 
Cephalonia,  a  few  being  also  grown  in  Santa  Maura  ; 
whilst  Corfu,  v/hich  is  within  sight,  produces  none  at 
all,  though  the  Grape  is  successfully  cultivated  there 
for  wine. 

Again,  the  quality  and  value  of  the  Currants  grown 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  Morea  varies  to  some 
extent.  Those  produced  in  the  district  including 
Patras,  Vostizz^  and  Corinth,  command  the  highest 
price,  and  the  quality  falls  off  south-west  from  Patras 
towards  Kalamata.  The  general  production  of  Cur- 
rants is  increasing,  the  exports  of  1876  having  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  crop  was, 
however,  exceptionally  fine,  as  well  as  that  of  almost 
all  other  agricultural  produce  in  Greece. 

The  produce  of  the  several  Currant-producing  dis- 
tricts fluctuates  ;  the  export  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  said  to  be  declining,  Olive  culture  gradually  replac- 
ing that  of  the  Currant  vine,  but  the  decrease  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  enlarged  production  in  the 
Morea.  The  falling  off  in  Zante  is  supposed  to  be 
partly  due  to  increased  cost  of  culture  incidental  to 
the  Vine  disease,  but  this  would  also  apply  to  the 
Morea,  where  the  crop  is  increasing  ;  and  the  diminished 
exports  from  the  Ionian  Islan:3s  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  the  excessive  export  dues,  as  "Ccitad  valorem  duty 
of  19?,  per  cent,  formerly  in  force  under  the  British 
protectorate  is  still  kept  up,  whilst  on  the  mainland 
the  fiscal  imposition  amounts  to  but  i6j.  a  ton  as 
"dimes"  or  G>vernment  tithe  plus  an  export  duty  of 
is.  ()d.  a  ton.  Tne  cultivation  of  the  Olive  and  Currant 
vine  in  the  same  district  also  clash,  as  the  labour  de- 
mands of  the  two  crops  occur  simultaneously,  and  any 
slight  local  advantage  to  the  one  over  the  other  would 
tend  to  a  gradual  replacement. 

The  produce,  gradually  increasing  on  an  average  of 
years,  fluctuates  much  with  the  season  ;in  1S53 — one  of 
the  years  of  the  most  severe  attack  of  the  oidium — the 
exports  fell  oft  to  2700  tons,  the  reduced  supply 
coming  mainly  from  Corinth.  Since  1S53  the  oidium 
has  been  gradually  mastered,  and  the  production  has 
progressively  increased  to  over  86,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  Currant-producing  district  consists  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  country  bordering  the  coast,  the  vineyards 
for  the  most  part  are  within  100  or  150  feet  of  the  sea 
level,  and  the  general  limit  of  cultivation  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  Grape,  rarely  exceeding  400  feet  in 
altitude. 

Culture. 

In  travelling  through  the  Vine  districts  of  Europe 
the  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  culture  and  train- 
ing cannot  but  arrest  the  notice  of  the  tourist,  and 
many  of  the  variations  must  be  more  a  matter  of  habit 
or  fashion  than  necessitated  by  local  circumstances. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Patras  Currant-vine  includes 
several  specialities  that  I  hive  not  observed  elsewhere, 
and  presents  in  the  be^t  cared-for  vineyards  unusual 
finish  and  detail. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  long  cuttings  buried 
nearly  a  yard  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep,  or  in 
shallow  soil  they  are  laid  in  horizontally  for  about 
2  feet  and  then  turned  up.  The  cuttings  are  supposed 
to  root  at  every  joint,  and  the  depth  to  which  they 
are  inserted  is  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  moist 


subsoil   in   times   of  drought.      Propagation   is  also 
cariied  on  by  grafting  on  other  varieties  of  the  vine. 

The  vines  are  planted  in  rows  about  6  feet  apart,  a 
single  shoot  being  trained  vertically  to  a  temporary 
stake  about  3  feet  high ;  this  ultimately  forms  the 
permanent  stock,  and  in  a  few  years  becomes  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  self-supporting.  From  its  summit 
the  young  wood,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  shoots 
radiates,  and  each  of  these  is  headed  in  between 
December  and  February  to  four  or  five  eyes,  so  that 
the  stock  has  about  thirty  fruit-bearing  points,  pro- 
ducing collectively  from  fi  ty  to  ninety  bunches. 

The  new  growth  radiates  umbrella-fashion  from 
the  summit  of  the  stock  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
training  required  by  this  method  of  culture  is  the 
insertion  of  an  occasional  prop  or  support  under  the 
heavier  fruit-bearing  shoots. 

Young  plants  commence  to  fruit  about  the  third 
or  fourth  jear,  and  produce  a  full  crop  about  the 
seventh  year.  The  ultimate  coit  of  this  system  of 
training  after  the  permanent  stocks  have  become  self- 
supporting  must  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  staking 
of  the  annual  shoots  of  the  Vine  from  a  low  stool 
pursued  in  most  of  the  Fiench  vineyards.  In  the  best 
cultivated  Currant  vineyards  at  Patras  extreme  neat- 
ness of  detail  and  high  culture  prevail.  After  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  year's  wood  in  the  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  the  roots  of  the  vine  are  paitially  bared, 
the  soil  being  heaped  up  between  the  rows,  and  after 
a  thorough  dressing  with  goat's  manure  it  is  levelled 
down  early  in  April.  One  of  the  special  points  in  the 
culture  pursued  at  Patras  is  the  "  ringing"  or  incision  of 
the  bark,  which  is  done  once  a  year  by  a  small  sickle- 
like knife  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
process  of  dividing  the  bark  was  introduced  in  the 
year  185 [,  and  is  said  to  much  increase  the  weight  of 
the  fruit,  theoretically  from  the  downward  flow  of  sap 
being  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  berries.  In  the  cul- 
ture of  Smyrna  Sultanas  this  process  was  unpractised 
up  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  will,  I  believe,  be  tried 
as  an  experiment. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  gross  growth  of  the  Currant 
vine  produced  by  the  liberal  culture  pursued  at  Patra?. 
The  long  shoots  are  nipped  back  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  redundant  foliage  reduced  by  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  leaves  two  or  three  times  during  the  period 
of  growth. 

The  harvest  commences  about  July  25,  followed  by 
successive  gatherings  extending  over  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  fruit  on  the  secondary  shoots  maturing 
somewhat  later  than  the  main  crop.  The  drying 
occupies  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  the  berries  com- 
mence separating  from  the  bunches  in  six  or  seven 
dayF.  The  former  process  was  to  spread  them  out  on 
a  bare  plot  of  ground,  specially  smoothed  and  flat- 
tened for  the  purpose.  But  a  cleaner  meihod  is  now 
taking  its  place,  and  in  some  of  the  vineyards  the 
drying  is  effected  in  wooden  trays  6  feet  long  by 
3  feet  v/ide,  sufiiciently  deep  for  a  single  layer  of 
bunches.  Much  economy  of  labour  is  thus  effected  in 
the  handling.  The  fruit  is  kept  clean  and  free  from 
giit  and  stones,  and  in  the  event  of  wet  weather 
during  the  harvest  the  trays  of  fruit  can  be  readily 
gathered  up  in  piles  over  which  light  wooden  roofs 
are  placed.  The  stalks  are  cleaned  from  the  fruit  by 
winnowing. 

Produce  and  Value, 

The  weight  of  the  crop  varies  considerably.  In 
some  vineyards  it  only  reaches  from  300  lb.  to  400  lb. 
per  strema,  equivalent  to  from  900  lb.  to  1200  lb, 
per  acre,  in  others  it  reaches  to  from  900  lb.  to  14001b, 
per  stwma,  equivalent  to  from  32  cwt.  to  37  cwt. 
per  acre,  of  dried  fruit.  In  1876  12  acres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Patras  produced  15  tons  of  Currants,  or 
about  25  cwt.  per  acre,  worth  at  Patras  about  ;i^20 
per  ton. 

The  value  also  varies  considerably  both  with  the 
quality  and  the  season,  ranging  from  i<^s,  or  17^-.  60'. 
to  25^-.  per  cwt.  free  on  board  at  Patras.  In  the 
years  1S51,  1852,  and  1S53,  when  the  crop  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  oidium,  the  dried 
fruit  realised  as  much  as  from  6oj.  to  7oj',  per  cwt. 

The  value  of  the  year's  crop  generally  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  culture,  and  as  in  our 
Hop  garden?,  the  result  is  speculative.  As  an 
example,  from  a  holding  of  12  acres  at  Patras  in 
1876,  the  crop  of  15  tons  realised  about  £>y^^i  o^ 
which  the  expenses  of  culture  and  harvesting  were 
but  ;^85 ;  but  this  was  an  exceptionally  good  year,  and 
against  the  balance  of  ^215  gross  profit,  interest  on 
capital  and  a  share  of  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
establishing  the  vineyard  and  the  loss  on  the  first  four 
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or  five  unproductive  years  would  have  to  be  deducted. 
The  wages  of  both  men  and  women  during  the  harvest 
range  /rom  \s.  \od.  to  is.  2d.  a  day,  and  at  other 
times  the  women  receive  about  St/,  a  day. 

Diseases  of  the  Currant  Vine, 

The  oidium,  which  scourged  the  vineyards  of 
Madeira  and  parts  of  Eirope  five -and -twenty  years 
ago,  fell  with  extreme  severity  on  the  Currant  vines  of 
Patras  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  reduced  the  crops 
in  the  years  1851,  1S52,  and  1S53  to  lessthaa  a  tithe  of 
the  original  produce,  the  results  in  1S51  and  1S53 
being  exceptionally  disastrous.  In  1853  the  exports 
ditninished  to  2700  tons,  most  of  which  came  from 
Corinth,  and  the  total  crop  was  absolutely  destroyed 
with  the  exception  of  the  fruit  on  a  few  of  the  lowest 
branches  which  happened  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  process  of  sulphuring  has  gradually 
stamped  out  the  disease,  and  the  exports  since  1S53 
have  gone  on  progressively  increasing  up  to  the  present 
time,  last  year's  exports  of  86,500  tons  never  having 
been  previously  exceeded.  The  process  of  sulphuring 
is  systematically  conducted.  The  first  application  is 
made  on  the  young  shoots,  sulphur  is  again  applied 
to  the  young  fruit,  and  for  a  third  time  before  ripen- 
ing when  the  fruit  is  nearly  full  grown. 

The  vines  also  suffer  from  the  occasional  attack  of 
a  small  caterpillar,  and  in  the  Island  of  Zante  espe- 
cially they  are  liable  to  injury  by  a  small  beetle 
known  under  the  local  name  of  "scathari "  which  attacks 
the  buds.  They  reach  the  vine  from  the  ground, 
and  their  approach  is  arrested  by  tying  a  bunch  of 
hay  round  the  stem. 

■    ''  Sultanas"  or  "Smyrnas." 

The  small  yellow  aromatic  Grape,  called  Zekirzic-' 
zidico  by  the  Turks,  appears  to  have  been  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  between  200  and  300 
yeais.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  its  being  seedless  it 
possesses  no  marked  character  to  distinguish  it  from 
several  other  varieties  of  small  yellow  Grapes,  and  I 
could  not  ascertain  that  any  sub-varieties  of  it  are 
known. 

The  general  character  of  the  cultivation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Greek  Curran^,  though  the  Smyrna 
vineyards  are  scarcely  so  neat  in  detail  as  the  Currant 
vineyards  of  Patras.  The  Vines  are  planted  in  rows 
6  or  7  feet  apart  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  feet,  but  the 
stocks  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Patras  Currant,  and 
instead  of  being  trained  to  a  single  leader  they  form 
an  irregular  branching  stump  from  I  foot  to  24  feet  in 
height,  the  young  wood  being  headed  in  to  two  or 
three  eyes.  The  Vines  commence  bearing  the  third 
year  from  cuttings,  and  come  into  full  bearing  between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  years.  No  training  is  needed 
except  the  placing  of  an  occasional  prop  under  the 
heavier  fruit-bearing  branches. 

The  vine  is  grown  almost  exclusively  on  the 
hippurite  limestone  about  Smyrna,  up  to  a  height  of 
about  400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  consists  of  a 
white  "  brashy "  rock,  intermixed  on  the  wea- 
thered surface  with  stiff,  ochre-coloured  loam. 
The  ground  is  prepared  by  trenching  from  2  to  3  feet 
deep  ;  the  larger  rocks  are  either  carried  away  or  used 
for  boundary  walls,  the  smaller  "  brash  "  placed  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  loam  intermixed  with  small 
stones  got  to  the  surface.  The  vine  shoots,  after 
developing  the  bunches  of  fruit,  are  pinched-in  in 
May,  which  produces  a  secondary  growth  and  a  rather 
later  crop  of  smaller  fruit.  The  small,  useless  shoots 
are  pruned  out  during  the  summer,  but  there  is  no 
other  pruning  till  the  ripe  wood  is  headed  in  to  two  or 
three  eyes  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  bared  from  the 
roots,  and  heaped  up  in  the  late  autumn,  and  a  dress- 
ing of  goat  or  horse  manure  applied  every  other  year. 
The  soil  is  levelled  down  again  in  January, 

The  harvest  commences  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  occupies  about  a  month,  the  fruit  from  the  laterals 
succeeding  that  on  the  main  shoots.  The  bunches,  on 
being  gathered,  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  wood-ashes 
to  which  a  little  oil  has  been  added.  This  is  said  to 
assist  and  expedite  the  drymg,  which  is  done  on  the 
ground,  and  occupies  from  three  to  six  or  seven  days, 
after  which  the  fruit  is  shaken  of!  and  packed  in 
drums. 

The  Sultana  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  oidium  [-I'alyk,  Turkish)  as  the 
Patras  Currant,  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
attack  than  the  Muscatel  vine.  The  disease  seems  to 
be  dying  out,  its  virulence  is  said  to  be  arrested  by 
severe  winters,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  a  long 
succession  of  southerly  winds  develope  the  attack.  An 


application  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive  is  made  when 
the  lateral  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  again 
when  the  fruit  is  forming. 

Most  of  the  vineyards  are  in  the  hands  of  small 
proprietors  ;  some  are  absolute  freeholds,  and  others 
are  held  under  various  forms  of  tenure.  They  are  not 
found  remunerative  as  an  investment  when  carried  on 
with  paid  labour,  and  for  the  most  part  they  merely 
serve  as  a  sort  of  small  savings  bank  for  the  spare 
labour  of  the  working  people. 

As  a  crop  Sultanas  are  eminently  speculative,  the 
produce  fluctuating  with  the  season  and  the  price  also 
with  the  crop,  and  after  two  or  three  productive  years 
the  value  falls  below  a  remunerative  rate.  They  are 
more  costly  to  cultivate  than  Currants,  and  cannot 
compete  with  them  at  equivalent  values  for  general 
consumption.  The  demand  is  therefore  limited  at 
remunerative  rates,  A  few  years  ago  an  excessive 
production  so  lowered  the  price  as  to  lead  to  the  root- 
ing up  of  a  great  extent  of  the  vineyards.  This  was 
carried  to  excess,  and  was  followed  by  a  reactionary 
rise  in  price,  which  has  induced  replanting. 

The  present  production  of  the  Smyrna  district  is 
about  10,000  tons  per  annum,  and  a  few  are  also 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patras,  but  the  present 
local  price  of  from  25^.  to  35^-.  per  cwt.  is  not  looked 
upon  as  remunerative.  An  acre  contains  about  2000 
vines,  and  the  produce  of  dry  Sultanas  varies  from 
7  cwt.  up  to  30  cwt.  per  acre,  in  some  cases  rather 
more.  In  common  with  the  other  agricultural  crops 
of  Turkey  the  Sultana  is  subject  to  a  local  tithe  of 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  crop  as  it 
stands,  and  the  only  other  fiscal  charge  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  I  per  cent,  on  export.  George  Maw, 
RL.S.,  Bentkall  Hall,  Broseley. 


MR.    CANNELL'S    NURSERY. 

Mr,  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley,  in  Kent, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
tories of  soft- wooded  plants  in   the  country.     It  is 
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most  conveniently  situated  close  to  the  Swanley 
Junction  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, and  a  siding  runs  into  the  nursery.  The  ground, 
which  is  about  17  acres  in  extent,  forms  two  slopes 
facing  respectively  north-west  and  south-east,  abutting 
against  the  high  railway  embankment,  which  forms  a 
most  welcome  shelter  and  shade  on  the  south-west. 

In  the  valley  between  the  slopes  Mr.  Cannell  has 
commenced  building  his  glass-houses,  of  which  some 
half  a  dozen,  with  steep  span-roofs,  and  each  100  feet 
long,  are  built  so  close  together  that  an  asphalted 
pathway,  level  with  the  wall-plate,  has  been  made 
between  each  house  j  these  are  found  to  afford  much 
facility  for  painting,  repairs,  shading,  &c.,  and  also 
forms  gutters  to  conduct  the  roof-water  into  capacious 
tanks  which  extend  beneath  the  party  walls  from  the 
pathway  inside  one  house  to  that  within  the  next 
adjoining.  The  houses  are  of  plain  and  simple 
construction,  but  well  suited  for  growing  small 
stock,  in  which  Mr.  Cannell  principally  works, 
and  plants  do  extremely  well  in  them  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  amount  of  light  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  In  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  very  common  to  see  the  wall-plates  and 
lower  parts  of  the  sashes  speedily  rotting  away,  while 
the  upper  parts  remain  quite  sou  nd.  Mr.  Cannell 
prevents  this  by  painting  this  lower  portion  of  the 
woodwork  with  pitch,  which  must  act  very  effi- 
ciently as  a  preservative,  and  does  no  harm  what- 
ever to  the  plants  which  cannot  be  obviated  by  a 
subsequent  coating  of  whitewash.  Adjoining  these 
houses  are  eight  loo-feet  lengths  of  heated  pits,  each 


warmed  by  a  circuit  of  pipes  placed  up  close  to  the 
glass,  "to  keep  the  frost  from  getting  in,"  as  Mr. 
Cannell  puts  it,  and  intended  also  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  and  comfortable  during  winter. 
In  these  pits  the  stock  of  greenhouse  plants  of 
all  kinds,  as  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums, 
Chinese  Primroses,  and  hosts  of  other  popular 
flowers  are  housed  ;  while  in  some,  by  the  aid  of 
this  heat,  the  plants  are  kept  growing  on  and 
blossoming  all  through  the  winter,  furnishing  useful 
supplies  of  cut  flowers.  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
Petunias  are  prominent  amongst  the  contents  of  the 
glass-houst  s,  and  we  also  saw  some  neatly  grown 
well  bloomed  Achimenes  and  Lantanas,  A.  longiflora 
major  amongst  the  former,  being  particularly  telling. 

The  intention  is  to  build  a  similar  set  of  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  central  pathway,  and  to  connect  these 
by  an  enclosed  and  heated  covered  way,  adapted  also  for 
the  growth  of  larger  plants,  and  leading  from  a  seed- 
shop  at  the  roadside,  so  that  all  the  glass-houses  can  be 
reached  and  traversed  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 
]\Ir.  Cannell  is  a  man  of  energy,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  favoured  by  fortune,  this  expansive  idea 
will  be  carried  out.  The  heating  is,  of  course,  done 
by  the  Victoria  Circulator,  which  is  said  to  be  found 
very  efficient. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  is  not  yet  brought  into 
nursery  cultivation,  and  some  of  that  which  is  broken 
up  is  not  filled  with  fl  0 wers,  but  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done 
— and  forming  a  nursery  of  choice  flowers  out  of  an 
open  cornfield  is  no  easy  work — quarter  after  quarter 
is  filled,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  this  display 
must  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  blaze  of  blossoms 
seen  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  annual  grounds,  or 
in  Mr,  Waterer's  acres  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas.  Pelargoniums  were  in  grand  flower  in  the 
open  beds  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  so  were  Phloxes, 
Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pansies, 
and  other  popular  subjects,  the  display  of  the  former 
being  then  the  most  attractive.  A  bed  of  the  Bluebell 
Viola  was  also  a  perfect  sheet  of  rich  bluish-purple  ; 
this  variety  had  stood  through  the  hot  dry  weather 
of  June,  and  was  still  gorgeous,  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Purple  King  Verbena,  now  that  Verbenas  have 
become  so  fickle  of  habit. 

A  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is  cultivated  at 
Swanley,  and  a  sloping  bank  of  considerable  extent  is 
devoted  to  a  collection  of  permanent  plants  of  some 
400  sorts,  which  are  grown  in  order  that  purchasers 
may,  if  the  season  permits,  see  them  in  flower.  Some 
varieties  of  the  dwarf  early-blooming  race  we  found 
in  full  bloom,  and  these  would  be  very  useful  in  many 
gardens,  if  grown  for  mid-season  plants,  to  plunge  in 
the  place  of  any  subjects  which  might  be  going  off. 
Of  these  we  particularly  noted  Madame  Domage, 
which  grows  about  i  foot  high  and  produces  a  dense 
mass  of  flower-heads,  which  are  of  medium  size,  and 
a  bright  pale  yellow  colour  ;  Scarlet  Gem,  of  similar 
habit,  has  flower  heads  of  a  bronzy  red  colour ; 
Madame  Picool  is  a  purplish-rose  ;  and  Perpetual- 
flowered  White  is  a  pleasing  blush  variety.  These 
are  all  desirable  plants  from  the  point  of  view  just 
indicated. 

Among  the  Pelargoniums  which  were  particularly 
fine  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — Arago,  with 
bright  green  zonate  leaves,  and  very  large  close 
trusses  of  finely  shaped  large  pale  cerise-scarlet  flowers, 
in  the  way  of  Cannell's  Dwarf,  but  superior  to  it  ; 
Didon,  with  bright  green  zonate  leaves,  and  finely 
formed  large  orange -scarlet  flowers  in  bold  trusses  ; 
John  Gibbons,  plain  green  leaves,  and  very  large 
brilliant  glowing  scarlet  flowers,  of  large  size 
and  fine  form ;  Rev.  A.  Atkinson,  with  zonate 
leaves  of  a  dull  darkish  green,  and  very  large, 
finely-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich  glowing  crimson- 
scarlet.  Vanessa,  a  fine  salmon,  with  a  flush  of  rose, 
was  very  beautiful,  the  trusses  being  fine  and  abundant, 
and  the  colour  distinct  and  striking  ;  the  leaf  is  dull 
green  and  zonate  :  singularly  enough  this  variety  met 
with  no  acceptance  in  the  Chiswick  trials.  White 
Clipper  was  one  of  the  best  whites,  and  Snowdon 
was  also  flowering  well.  Master  Christine  was 
decidedly  the  most  floriferous  and  effective  of  the 
pinks.  Nemesis,  a  very  strong  grower  with  zonate 
leaves,  had  immense  trusses  of  large  bright  scarlet 
very  richly  coloured  flowers;  the  trusses  have  some  of 
them  measured  as  much  as  8  inches  across,  and  no 
doulit  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  large-growing 
varieties.  Mrs.  Turner  produces  splendid  trusses  of 
the  brightest  pink.  Amongst  the  doubles  Madame 
Thibaut,  one  of  the  rosy  pinks,  is  a  remarkably  free 
bloomer,   both  indoors  and  out,  and  may  be  con< 
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sidered  as  one  of  the  very  best.  Eugene  Bandouin 
was  another  meritorious  pink,  but  having  a  flash  of 
deeper  red  than  Madame  Thibaut. 

A  few  other  outdoor  subjects  which  particularly 
struck  us  as  worthy  of  notice  were  Calceolaria  Little 
Beauty,  a  variety  of  herbaceous  habit,  with  arachnoid 
leaves  and  a  corymbose  inflorescence  of  very  rich  dark 
velvety  maroon  flowers,  almost  black  j  a  very  rich 
looking  variety.  Lobelia  Brighton  was  the  best  of  all 
the  bedding  sorts,  bright  blue,  compact,  and  dwarf  in 
habit ;  none  of  the  others  approached  this  for  effective- 
nes;.  Defiance  is  a  variety  of  a  reddish  purple  hue, 
too  deep  to  call  a  lilac,  very  compact  in  growth  and 
free,  and  the  best  by  far  of  this  rosy  tint  which  has 
come  under  our  notice.  Another  good  subject  for 
hardy  bedding  arrangements  is  the  Cineraria  cerato- 
phylla,  a  plant  in  the  way  of  the  old  Dusty  Miller, 
Cineraria  maritima,  but  more  compact  in  habit,  and 
much  more  elegant  in  appearance  from  the  leaves 
being  more  finely  divided. 

In  the  houses  a  great  blaze  was  still  made  with 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  although  these  were  past  their 
best.  Mr.  Cannell  is,  however,  determined  to  have  a 
supply  of  flowers  through  the  winter,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  set  of  plants  are  under  training.  The  fine 
varieties  here  grown  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 
We  may,  however,  refer  to  M.  Sisley's  fine  novelty, 
named  Dr.  Denny,  one  of  the  most  lovely  varieties 
yet  raised,  in  which  the  lower  petals  are  of  a  rich 
glowing  magenta,  and  the  two  upper  ones  have  each 
a  distinct  blotch  of  scarlet  on  the  lower  half,  produc- 
ing a  wondrously  rich  effect.  A  salmon-coloured 
variety,  Lady  Eva  Campbell,  is  far  in  advance  In  its 
colour,  and  a  most  lovely  pot-plant ;  unfortunately 
few  of  the  varieties  of  this  colour  do  well  in  the  open 
beds,  at  least  about  London,  though  both  these  and 
the  scarlets  appear  to  flower  better  in  the  calcareous 
loam  and  pure  air  of  Swanley.  New  Life  was  flower- 
ing very  freely,  and  proving  quite  constant  to  its 
striped  colouration ;  in  growth  and  free-flowering 
properties  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Vesuvius, 
from  which,  like  Wonderful,  it  is  a  sport. 

Fuchsias  were  rather  past  their  best,  but  enough 
remained  to  show  that  Bland's  Striped,  with  a  much 
expanded  purple  and  rose  corolla,  was  a  very  showy 
sort ;  that  Father  Ignatius  and  Model  amongst  the 
sorts  with  purple  corollas  ;  Black  Prince,  with  a  rosy 
corolla ;  and  Cannell's  Gem  and  Covent  Garden 
White,  amongst  those  with  white  tubes  and  sepals, 
were  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  decorative 
sorts.  Aurora  superba,  salmon  coloured,  with  orange- 
red  corolla,  the  flower  showing  a  decided  flush  of 
yellow,  is  also  a  very  striking  variety. 

We  noticed  a  charming  variety  of  Lantana  named 
Pluie  d'Or  among  the  novelties  of  the  season.  This 
will  be  sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  cultivators,  as  it  is 
of  the  fine  habit  of  L.  crocea,  with  deep  orange- 
yellow  flowers  of  a  pure  clear  unchanging  colour, 
very  rich  looking  in  tint  and  tone.  Ageratum  Lady 
Jane,  also  new,  is  the  best  of  its  group,  being  of  a 
better  colour  with  fuller  flowers  than  its  rivals. 
Coleus  multicolor  is  a  plant  to  be  looked  after ;  it  has 
small  deeply-cut  leaves,  which  are  blotched  in  a 
varying  manner  with  pink  and  bronze. 

The  millions  of  seedling  plants  of  such  subjects  as 
Chinese  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Cyclamens,  &c., 
raised  here  are  quite  bewildering,  but  Mr.  Cannell 
does  an  extensive  business  amongst  these  small 
subjects  through  the  post-office,  the  demand  not  being 
limited  to  this  country,  but  extending  to  the  Continent, 
to  America,  and  to  India.  Those  for  India  are  sent  out 
in  very  simple  but  very  efficient  plant  cases,  of  which 
the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  81,  p.  405)  is  a  representa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  deal  box  2  feet  by  x  foot,  one- 
third  of  the  lid  being  of  rough  plate  glass,  fastened 
down  with  india-rubber,  and  the  whole  protected 
with  wooden  bars,  so  that  the  box  can  be  tossed  about 
without  it  or  its  contents  sustaining  any  damage. 


Lilium  cordifolium. — Mr.  Fitch  describes  the 
Kew  plant  as  having  "leaves  commencing  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  gradually  decreasing  in  size 
upwards  till  they  pass  into  bracts."  The  dried  re- 
mains of  its  stem  are  now  before  me,  and  in  my 
judgment  they  quite  confirm  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin's 
statements.  The  entire  height  of  the  stem  is  26 
inches.  The  first  fully  developed  leaf-scar  is  exactly 
12  inches  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  is  about  half 
Eininch  broad.     Six  inches  below  this  is  a  small  round 


scar  about  \  inch  broad,  which  may  have  given  origin 
to  a  very  small  leaf,  which  must  soon  have  withered. 
In  the  4  inches  above  the  second  well-developed  scar 
are  crowded  the  insertion  of  no  less  than  six  leaves. 
This  exactly  agrees  with  Mr,  Max  Leichtlin's  state- 
ment that  **the  stalk  is  not  leafy,  but  rises  bare  to 
the  height  of  i  to  2  feet,  and  then  six  to  eight  leaves 
appear  in  a  sort  of  rosette.  The  following  are  exact 
measurements  of  the  Kew  specimen : — ist  leaf  (?), 
6  in.  ;  2d  leaf,  12  in.  ;  3d  leaf,  14  in.  ;  4th  leaf,  15 
in.  ;  5th  leaf,  15I  in.  ;  6th,  16^  in.  ;  7th  leaf,  i7Mn.; 
8th  leaf,  18  in.  j  9th  leaf,  19  in.  ;  ist  flower,  20  in. 
W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Roses  in  Autumn. — 

*'  There  grows  a  bonnie  Brier  bush 
In  oor  kaleyard." 

Towering  through  a  hole  in  my  greenhouse  is  a 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  crowded  with  flowers,  and  the 
arches  of  the  kaleyard  are  radiant  with  Rose  blossoms. 
P.  Barr. 

Names  of  English  Plants. ^ — The  reference  to 
the  origin  and  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Woodruffe, 
alluded  fo  in  Mr.  Tuckwell's  pleasant  article  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chro7iicle^  September  22,  p.  363,  has 
recalled  to  my  mind  a  jingling  rhyme  in  which  the 
ancient  spelling  of  the  name  is  given,  and  which  your 
contemporary,  Nature,  of  last  week,  has  given  in  an 
incorrect  form.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Double  w,  double  0,  double  d,  e, 
/?,  0,  double  «,  double/,  e; 

i.e.y  Woodderouffe.  Does  not  this  orthography  mili- 
tate against  the  derivation  from  roue^  which  has  been 
suggested  ?  /.  0.  Westwood^  Oxford,  Sept.  23. 

The  International  Potato  Show. — I  beg 
permission  to  say  that  a  truly  **  international" 
character  will  be  given  to  the  third  annual  Potato 
exhibition,  to  be  held  next  week,  inasmuch  as  that 
enterprising  firm,  the  Messrs.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  are 
sending  a  large  number  of  dishes  of  tubers  for  compe- 
tition in  several  classes.  This  will  be  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ofiered  to  home  growers  to  compare  American 
exhibition  samples  with  those  of  their  own  production. 
I  am  authorised  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  strong 
representations  having  been  made  to  the  committee 
by  theu:  trade  supporters  generally,  the  obnoxious 
practice  of  fixing  numbers  of  large  cards  to  various 
dishes  of  Potatos  in  all  parts  of  the  show,  stating  that 
these  were  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  such  a  firm 
will  be  rigorously  put  down  ;  a  resolution  having  been 
passed  empowering  the  officials  to  at  once  remove 
any  such  placards.  The  promoters  are  desirous  that 
the  exhibition  should  be  made  the  medium  solely  of 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  and  popularising  the 
Potato,  and  not  that  it  should  degenerate  into  a  mere 
advertising  medium.  In  spite  of  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  Potato  disease  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  hear 
from  many  directions  that  a  fine  representative  collec- 
tion of  tubers  is  expected,  and  there  is  no  present 
indication  of  any  falling  ofi  either  in  quality  or 
quantity.  One  of  the  Committee^ 

Strawberries.  —  On  reading  my  friend  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir's  remarks  {p.  373)  on  his  short  crop 
from  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  it  struck  me  that 
our  experience  was  the  reverse  of  his,  so  I  asked  the 
gardener  which  Strawberry  bore  best  this  year  j  his 
answer  was  "The  Vicomtesse — it  usually  does."  The 
name  puzzles  some  gardeners  ;  a  neighbour  lately  told 
me  that  his  gardener  thought  highly  of  *' Count 
Harcourt "— not  a  very  bad  shot.  Geo?-ge  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weyhridge, 


Pumpkin  Preserve. — The  partial  failure  of  the 
Apple  crop,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  Plums  and 
other  fruit  suitable  for  making  preserves  to  use  during 
the  winter,  is  a  source  of  concern  to  many,  and  they 
will  therefore  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  may  fill  their 
jam-pots  with  an  excellent  substitute  made  from  the 
Mammoth  Gourd  or  any  ripe  Vegetable  Marrows. 
The  former,  however,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  on 
account  of  being  more  fruity  and  the  flesh  of  a  much 
better  colour,  equalling  in  the  latter  respect  that  of  the 
Apricot,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  used  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration.  For  the  past  three 
years,  Pumpkin  preserve  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sweets  used  in  my  house,  and  is  greatly  relished 
by  us  all,  so  much  so  that  I  would  rather  have  it  to 
any  made  from  common  garden  fruit.  As  an  adjunct 
to  boiled  rice,  or  plain  puddings  made  from  that 
grain,  it  is  simply  delicious,  as  it  is  likewise 
for  tartlets,  or  indeed  any  of  the  many  uses  to 
which  preserves  are  put.  To  make  good  flavoured 
jam  that  will  keep,  the  Pumpkin  should  be  full 
grown  and  perfectly  mature,  a  condition  they  are 
generally  in  by  the  end  of  September.  When  quite 
ripe  the  skin  of  the  Mammoth  Gourd  assumes  a 
warm  reddish  yellow  hue,  and  the  flesh  when  cut 
into  is  almost  as  solid  as  a  Swede  Turnip,  to  the 


colour  and  texture  of  which  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance.  In  preparing  the  fruit  for  preserving, 
it  should  be  cut  up  into  thick  slices  for  the  purpose 
of  being  peeled,  and  after  that  is  done  and  any  soft 
spongy  part  in  which  the  seed  is  embedded  taken 
away,  the  solid  portion  remaining  should  then  be  cut 
in  square  pieces  about  the  size  of  dice  and  weighed. 
To  every  pound  of  the  Pumpkin  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  for  flavouring  divide 
either  an  Orange  or  a  Lemcn  and  boil  together  for 
from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  evapo- 
rate the  watery  matter  and  get  the  jam  to 
stiffen  properly,  keeping  well  stirred  to  prevent 
it  sticking  to  the  bottom  and  becoming  burnt, 
which  from  the  time  it  has  to  boil  it  is  liable  to 
do.  One  Orange  or  a  Lemon  is  sufficient 
for  5  or  6  lb.  of  fruit  j  but  more  or  less  may  be  used 
according  to  taste,  or  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  ginger 
or  any  other  flavouring  matter  that  happens  to  suit 
the  palates  of  those  likely  to  consume  it.  In  using 
either  Oranges  or  Lemons,  they  should  simply  be  cut 
in  halves,  that  they  may  readily  be  taken  out  before 
putting  the  preserve  in  jars  ;  otherwise,  if  mixed  up 
in  it,  the  rind  is  too  strong  to  be  pleasant.  Considering 
the  great  ease  with  which  Pumpkins  may  be  grown 
in  positions  that  are  quite  useless  for  other  purposes, 
and  their  exceeding  value  v/hen,  in  seasons  like  the 
present,  other  fruits  are  not  to  be  had,  the  wonder  is 
that  their  merits  have  been  so  long  overlooked  ;  for, 
except  in  cottage  gardens,  it  is  very  rare  they  are 
seen,  and  even  there,  those  cultivated  are  of  little 
value  compared  with  the  Mammoth  Gourd,  which  is 
not  only  large  and  handsome,  but  is  very  superior  to 
any  of  the  others.  There  are  few  places  that  have 
not  offensive-looking  rubbish-heaps  or  unsightly 
objects  of  some  kind  or  other  to  hide,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  in  a  more  profitable  way 
than  by  covering  it  with  the  fast  -  growing 
bine  and  handsome  foliage  of  this  noble-looking 
Pumpkin,  the  fruit  of  which,  from  its  rich  colour  and 
enormous  size,  is  very  striking  and  sure  to  attract 
notice.  The  largest  I  ever  saw  was  grown  on  a  heap 
of  garden  refuse  containing  a  quantity  of  decomposing 
stumps  of  Broccoli,  the  mowings  of  grass  from  the 
lawn,  weeds,  and  other  gatherings  that,  from  the  large 
bulk  they  formed,  generated  a  gentle  and  lasting  heat 
which  just  suited  the  plants,  as  they  grew  with  great 
rapidity  and  set  fruit  early  ;  and  as  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  moisture  in  this  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
they  were  not  checked  in  their  swelling,  the  rate  of 
which  was  astonishing  and  could  be  noted  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  not  long  since  that  Rhubarb  was  little  cared 
for  and  could  scarcely  be  sold  at  any  price,  but  now 
it  is  looked  on  as  indispensable  and  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  profitable  garden  products  grown.  If 
the  public  once  findout  the  value  of  Pumpkins  as  an 
article  of  diet  during  the  winter,  either  for  using  in 
soups,  pies,  or  as  a  preserve,  the  demand  is  sure  to  be 
great,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  for  those 
who  have  waste  places,  such  as  the  roofs  of  sheds  or 
piggeries,  to  grow  plants  over  them,  which  will  serve 
as  shade  and  add  handsomely  to  the  market  returns, 
in  which,  unfortunately  for  fruit  growers,  there  has 
this  year  been  a  sad  falling  oft.  S.  W. 

The  Golden  Queen  Grape  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show. — In  \.\iQ  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  the 
week  ending  September  i  of  the  current  year,  the 
following  announcement  appeared,  namely  : — "The 
prizes  of  ;^5,  £z  and  ^i,  offered  by  J.  R.  Pearson,  of 
Chilwell,  for  the  best  single  bunch  of  his  new  Grape, 
Golden  Queen,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  September  21  and  22.  The  awards 
will  be  made  by  the  Crystal  Palace  judges."  This 
notification  induced  me,  "amongst  others,"  to  send 
to  the  above-named  show  the  best  and  ripest  bunch 
of  this  kind  of  Grape  which  I  possessed.  To  my 
surprise,  on  the  return  of  my  representative  from 
the  show  he  handed  me  a  card  on  which  was  written, 
"  Prizes  withheld  :  not  in  sufficiently  good  condition." 
As  I  understand  the  advertisement,  no  special  condi- 
tions are  stipulated  ;  and,  therefore,  I  hold  that  it 
was  an  act  of  injustice  to  withold  such  prizes,  unless 
the  donor  of  them  had  made  some  reservation, 
which  has  not  been  published.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  this  be  so  through  the  medium  of  this  publication, 
because  others,  like  myself,  are  interested.  G.  T„ 
Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

Fungus  Attacking  Wellingtonias. — At  a  place 
that  I  am  arranging  in  Sussex  we  took  for  a  portion 
of  the  pleasure-ground  a  site  which  had  previously 
been  covered  with  large  timber  trees.  These,  how- 
ever, had  been  cut  down  for  some  years — /.f,  sawn 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  the  stumps  had 
not  been  grubbed  up.  This  was,  however,  done  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  large  roots 
extracted.  Beech  was  the  principal  timber  tree  pre- 
viously grown  upon  the  land.  The  soil  is  a  very  light 
sandy  loam,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  with  a  goodly 
smattering  of  ironstone  in  it.  On  a  flat  portion  of 
this  ground  we  planted  an  avenue  of  trees,  consisting 
of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  and  Abies  Nordmanniana, 
placed  alternately.    Previous  to  planting  the  ground 
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was  well  trenched  to  a  diameter  of  12  feet  and 
2  feet  6  inches  deep  for  every  tree,  and  every  vestige 
of  the  old  roots  was  carefully  removed,  a  good  quantity 
of  fresh  soil  being  mixed  with  the  old.  The  trees  were 
then  planted,  and  have  grown  vigorously  for  two  suc- 
cessive seasons,  some  of  them  being  now  trom  S  feet  to 
10  feet  high,  and  exhibiting  tbe  rudest  health. 
But  alas  !  tiiis  state  of  things  was  not  long 
to  continue  ;  three  or  four  of  the  WelHngtonias  bsgan 
to  show  a  sickly  appearance,  and  on  my  attention 
being  drawn  to  it,  I  examined  them,  and  on  removing 
a  portion  of  tbe  earth  I  found  the  stem  close  to  the 
ground  covered  with  the  mycelium  of  some  fungus, 
I  had  one  of  the  worst  affected  dug  up,  and  found  that 
all  the  old  roots  were  more  or  less  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stem,  although  I  did  not  observe  any 
trace  of  it  in  the  soil,  and  the  young  roots  appeared 
quite  healthy.  The  stem  was  affected  all  round,  and 
to  about  6  inches  in  height.  Knowing  that  such 
cases  had  occurred  before  after  planting  young  trees 
on  the  site  of  old  plantations  I  was  doubly  careful  in 
removing  the  old  roots  and  preparing  for  the  new 
trees.  The  Abies  Nordmanniana  is  not  at  all  affected, 
and  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  usual  in  a  pleasure- 
ground  have  been  planted  on  the  site,  about  7  acres 
in  extent,  and  are  in  a  thriving  state,  not  a  single  plant 
having  been  found  to  be  affected  with  the  fungus  ex- 
cepting the  Wellingtonias.  We  have  many  fine  Wel- 
lingtonias  not  yet  affected,  or  at  least  showing  no 
signs  of  it,  although  they  are  all  undergoing  a  careful 
examination.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  print  thi?, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  many  readers  may  have 
had  similar  experience,  and  found  out  an  effectual 
remedy.   George  Eyles, 

Tritonia  Macowani. — Herr  Max  Lcichtlin's 
statement  (recorded  by  Mr.  Barr  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  374)  respecting  the  hardiness  of  this 
plant  is  indisputa'ule.  We  have  it  now  blooming 
freely,  with  vigorous  growth,  having  been  planted  out 
in  a  rather  flat  bed  more  than  twelve  months.  The 
height  ot  the  scape  is  from  i^  to  2  feet.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  species.  VVni.  RoUisson  ^  Sons^  The  Nur- 
series^ Tooting. 

Mr.   Barr's  note  respecting  the  decorative 

value  of  this  comparatively  new  hardy  plant  is  timely, 
as  those  who  may  wish  to  possess  it  can  now  see  it  in 
flower.  A  recent  figure  of  the  flower  gives  a  very 
poor  idea  of  the  size  of  the  spike,  and  its  form  and 
beauty,  as  in  the  plate  the  flower  is  represented  almost 
as  an  inverted  cone,  whereas  it  is  really  the  reverse, 
and  differs  but  slightly  from  the  spikes  of  that  well- 
known  kind,  Tritonia  Uvaria.  Here  T.  Macowani 
is  doing  well  in  the  open  ground ;  small  bulbs, 
having  thrown  up  flowers  in  the  summer,  have 
now  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  a  third  is  just  coming 
up.  I  think  it  will  prove  as  hardy  as  Uvaria,  and 
when  clumps  are  well  established  not  much  less 
robust.  It  will  make  a  charming  border  plant,  and 
the  hue  of  colour  of  the  flowers,  if  less  striking  than 
is  that  of  T.  Uvaria,  is  softer  and  far  more  pleasing. 
A.  Dean,  Bedfont. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Barr  has  called  attention 

(p.  374)  to  this  beautiful  plant,  one  of  the  early 
specimens,  introduced  by  Mr.  Green,  has  been  in  our 
rockwork  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  now  in 
bloom  and  much  admured.  The  delicacy  of  its  colour 
and  its  size  and  shape  adapt  it  for  situations  ununited 
for  the  grand  old  red-hot  poker.  George  F,  Wilson^ 
Hca  f her  da  n  k^  H'eybrii  ige. 

Pinning  Dahlias.  —  Referring  to  your  remarks 
upon  the  Dahlia  Baron  Taunton  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  permit  me  to  correct  two  errors.  First,  you 
infer  it  was  in  the  class  for  forty-eight,  open  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  in  my  ist  prize  stand  of  twenty-four, 
amateur.  Second,  you  say  "a  pin  was  put  through 
the  eye  to  lengthen  the  stem."  I  now  send  you  a 
counterpart  of  the  wire  used  for  the  stem,  and  beg  to 
say  the  pin  story  is  without  foundation,  I  need  hardly 
add  it  is  the  common  practice  to  mount  blooms  that 
break  off  on  wooden  pegs,  and  I  have  simply  adopted 
wire  through  the  natural  stem  instead.  The  judges 
only  required  momentarily  to  examine  the  flower 
after  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by 
(I  believe)  a  less  fortunate  exhibitor,  and  their 
•'anxiety"  was  of  the  shortest  duration.  S.  Dobree, 
The  Priory,  PVeilin^ion,  Somerset.  [By  the  term 
*'  pin  "  our  reporter  meant  the  piece  of  wire 
used  to  mount  the  bloom  broken  from  the  stem,  and 
as  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  longer  than  the 
severed  stem  of  the  flower,  the  remark  was  correct  in 
point  of  fact.  The  difference  in  the  phraseology  is  of 
but  small  moment.  The  head  of  the  wire  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  had  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  pin,  and 
it  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  attention 
of  the  judges  was  properly  called  to  its  presence. 
Eds.] 

Colchicums. — At  the  present  time,  as  Colchicums 
are — *'all  a-growing  and  a-blowing  "■ — it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  something  of  this  charming 
autumn  flower,  which  is  at  present  far  less  frequently 
met  with  than  formerly  in  flower-gardens.     Tbe  fresh, 


rich,  bright  colours  of  the  Colchicum  may  be  seen 
nestling  in  herbaceous  borders,  in  semi-wild  situations, 
or  from  amidst  grass,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
•'coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  "in  the 
shape  of  heavy  dews  and  frosty  nights,  disfiguring  the 
Pelargonium,  and  making  all  in  the  summer  flower 
garden  look  unhappy — these,  with  the  early-flowering 
Crocus,  the  Zephyranthes,  Tritomas,  Sternbergias, 
&c.,  under  the  same  influences,  are  uninjured,  and 
form  a  truly  charming  autumn  flower  garden.  The 
noblest  of  the  Colchicum  family  is  speciosum,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties — the  lesser  with  a  rose- 
pink  flower,  and  the  greater  of  a  rose-magenta  colour 
and  conspicuous  white  centre.  This  latter  is  simply 
grand.  The  next,  lower  in  the  scale,  but  still  noble,  and 
characterised  by  its  great  floriferousness,  is  C.  byzantinum 
and  its  variety  longipetalum,  with  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers,  forming  a  perfect  carpet  of  colour.  The 
variegated  foliaged  variety  of  C.  byzantinum  produces 
small  white  flowers.  The  third  grade  down  is  C. 
autumnale,  a  species  found  growing  abundantly  in  the 
meadows  in  various  parts  of  this  country  ;  the  roots 
are  sent  to  London,  and  are  largely  used  in  medicine. 
The  type  which  is  found  in  the  meadows  has  a  rose- 
purple  blossom.  The  varieties  which  are  less  common 
are  the  white,  the  rose,  the  striped,  and  the  very  pale 
variety.  Besides  these  single  forms,  there  are  three 
doubles — a  purple,  a  purple  striped  white,  and  a  pure 
white.  Variegatum  ranks  fourth,  the  flowers  are 
beautifully  tessellated,  rose-purple  and  white.  Of  this 
there  is  a  beautiful  pale  variety,  while  Parkinsoni  is  a 
near  ally.  The  foregoing  embrace  the  more  decora- 
tive species  and  varieties.  C.  laetum  has  small  pale 
rose  flowers ;  montanum  rich  rose-Ulac  blossoms. 
Besides  these  these  are  a  (^vf  others,  but  we  fear  the 
names  only  are  known  in  this  country,  the  plants  not 
being  in  cultivation,  P.  Barr, 

Gladioli  Reverting  Back.  —I  am  curious  to 
know  whether  any  other  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  can  confirm  my  experience  with  respect  to 
Gladioli  In  the  light  sandy  soil  of  Weybridge  Heath 
I  find  that  both  G.  brenchleyensis  and  the  choicer 
varieties  revert  to  gandavensis.  For  a  long  time  I 
could  not  believe  this,  but  supposed  that  repeated 
mi;takes  had  been  made  in  replanting  them  ;  I  am 
now,  however,  convinced  of  the  fact.  E,  H. 

Protecting  Trees  from^Rabbits. — I  notice  an 
inquiry  and  a  recommendation  or  two  about  protect- 
ing trees  from  rabbits.  I  believe  the  very  best  of 
ways  is  to  tie  a  small  bundle  of  dead  branches  round 
the  part  to  be  protected,  and  trees  in  hedgerows  or 
where  they  would  be  cropped  by  cattle  and  horses, 
can  be  protected  in  the  same  way — any  cuttings  from 
hedges,  &c.,  will  answer.  To  prevent  deer  and  stock 
from  barking  exposed  young  trees,  the  same  remedy 
is  applicable,  /i^.  A.  IVootert  Sadberge  Hall^  Dar- 
lington. 

Stramonium,  othervvise  Thorn-Apple  (Da- 
tura Stramonium). — I  was  acquainted  with  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  this  remarkable  herb  early  in 
life,  for  some  fifty  years  ago  my  uncle  smoked  Stra- 
monium and  swallowed  the  smoke,  which  enabled 
him  to  cough,  and  thus  cleared  his  throat,  after 
which  he  could  go  about  his  work  without  suf- 
fering any  inconvenience.  This  was  no  quackery, 
but  an  effectual  remedy  for  a  deadly  complaint,  since 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  kill  a  man  by  want  of  breath  as  it 
is  by  want  of  food.  We  find  this  plant  frequenting 
rubbish  heaps  and  waste  ground,  and  in  old  gardens 
somehow  or  other  it  crops  up  just  as  Goldsmith  has 
it— 

"Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  a  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild." 

Not  only  do  we  find  this  plant  of  little  repute  in  our 
gardens,  but  most  people  treat  it  as  a  weed.  When 
we  go  into  ils  history  we  find  it  in  very  doubtful 
company,  for  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Solan- 
aceas,  and  herded  with  Henbane,  Tobacco,  deadly 
Nightshade,  and  Mandrake.  When  we  turn  to  the 
opinion  formed  by  our  forefathers  regarding  the  Thorn- 
Apple  characterised  by  the  superlative  spinosissima, 
if  it  have  only  half  the  evil  properties  ascribed 
to  it  in  ancient  Herbals,  it  should  be  cast  forth  bag  and 
baggage.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  power- 
fully narcotic,  but  especially  so  in  its  fruit  and  seeds  ; 
and  according  to  Tournefort,  the  King  of  France's 
botanist,  1718,  a  decoction  of  them  drives  people  mad, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  poisonous  drug  by  thieves  to 
stupify  those  they  intend  to  rob.  Now  we  find  many 
confirmed  tobacco  smokers  declare  that  some  high 
medical  authority  advised  them  to  try  a  gentle  whiiT 
of  "the  weed"  just  to  clear  their  throats;  but  as  I 
have  been  more  than  once  snubbed  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  the  smoke  traffic  I  shall  not  wilfully 
add  to  my  former  failings,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  one  s  temper  when  you  see  a  man  starving  for 
food  and  clothes,  and  yet  buying  smoke  at  a  high 
figure  with  the  money  given  him  to  get  the  real 
necessaries  of  life.  I  fear  the  Thorn-Apple  is  not 
alone  in  its  powers  of  depriving  people  of  their  senses. 


for  the  family  connections  above  named  are  strangely 
mixed — some  stinking,  vile,  and  deadly,  others  good 
for  food,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  beautiful. 
At  all  events  the  Stramonium  has  one  virtue  which  I 
have  named,  and  I  am  not  indebted  to  any  authorities 
for  what  I  have  stated.  I  do  not  see  the  smoke 
theory  stated  in  books  on  medicinal  herbs,  and  what 
I  know  of  this  sturdy  herb  is  practical  information — I 
learnt  it  when  a  child.  Alex,  Forsyth, 

Mushrooms  for  Market. — Mushrooms  are  largely 
grown  by  the  Fulham  market  gardeners,  finding  a 
ready  market  at  very  remunerative  prices.  They  begin 
to  collect  the  droppings  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
continue  until  nearly  Christmas.  As  the  manure 
comes  home  all  the  litter  is  well  shaken  out  of  it,  the 
droppings  thrown  up  in  long  ridges  and  kept  regularly 
turned,  so  as  to  prevent  over-heating,  and  the  straw 
is  stacked  till  it  is  required  to  cover  up  the  beds. 
They  begin  to  make  the  beds  about  the  first  week  in 
September  and  continue  until  January.  Some  growers 
have  several  acres  covered  with  beds.  The  ground 
is  marked  off  into  24  feet  beds,  with  spaces  5  feet 
wide  between  them  ;  there  is  3  inches  of  soil  thrown 
out  of  the  2.\  feet  spaces.  The  droppings  are  then 
wheeled  in  and  built  into  a  ridge  2  J  feet  high,  beating 
them  as  firmly  as  possible  as  the  building  progresses. 
After  standing  a  few  days,  until  they  get  to  a  heat  of 
about  60°,  they  are  spawned  and  again  well  beaten  all 
over,  and  covered  with  2  inches  of  soil,  which  is 
firmly  beaten  down  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
straw.  As  the  weather  gets  colder  this  is  added  to 
and  mats  thrown  over  it  j  if  the  weather  gets  very 
severe  more  straw  is  thrown  over  the  mats.  The 
Mushrooms  are  ready  to  gather  in  five  or  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  spawning.  A  ridge 
20  yards  long  will  produce  about  10  bushels 
per  week,  and  they  last  for  about  two  months. 
The  spawn  is  used  in  much  larger  pieces  than  I  was 
prepared  to  expect.  Their  cakes  are  about  12  inches 
square,  and  they  are  broken  into  four  pieces,  some- 
times into  six,  but  the  four  are  preferred.  These  are 
placed  in  the  beds  on  the  flat  side  at  i  foot  apart. 
They  attribute  much  of  their  success  to  the  large  size 
of  the  pieces  of  spawn.  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
growers  with  Mushroom-houses  to  be  careful  not  to 
use  over-dry  soil ;  it  is  generally  dry  loam  ihat  is 
used  in  private  establishments  for  covering  the  beds, 
and  kept  in  that  state  of  dryness  that  tbe  Mushrooms 
are  in  a  semi-dried  leathery  state,  without  flavour  or 
freshness.  The  market  gardener  uses  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  there  are  only  a  few  inches  of  straw,  which 
helps  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  they  gather  bushels  of 
fine-flavoured,  plump  Mushrooms  at  a  gathering  off  a 
comparatively  small  space.  Amateurs  with  an  empty 
outbuilding  or  shed  of  any  description,  from  the  above 
remarks  may  not  be  afraid  to  try  their  success  at  pro- 
ducing this,  the  most  esteemed  of  esculents.  If  they 
don't  want  the  litter  for  covering,  it  is  not  quite 
requisite  to  over-shake  the  very  shortest  out  of  the 
droppings,  only  the  beds  will  have  to  be  made  a  little 
deeper  j  and  as  for  maiden  loam,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  essential.  When  these  matters  are  attended  to, 
and  the  spawn  is  good.  Mushroom-growing  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  above  mode  of  growing  them,  and  the  results  are 
most  satisfactory.  E.  JF. 

Planting  Crocuses. — At  what  depth  can  I  safely 
plant  Crocuses  without  preventing  their  vegetating  and 
blooming  ?  My  wish  is  to  preserve  them  from  mice. 
In  your  journal  for  1S67,  p.  1099,  Mr.  William  Back- 
house, Walsingham,  by  Darlington,  writes  :  "I  pre- 
fer setting  them  nearly  6  inches  deep,  and  they  are 
thus  in  less  danger  of  being  eaten  by  mice. "  Again,  in 
i860,  p.  1064,  the  writer  of  the  Calender  of  Operations 
writes  :  **  The  bulbs  should  be  covered  from  2  to  3 
inches  with  fine  mould,  and  not  more  than  2  inches 
apart."  Again,  in  1857,  p.  S07,  Mr.  Robert  Shackell 
writes:  "If  people  were  to  plant  their  Crocuses 
deeper  than  they  do  in  general,  they  need  not  be  taken 
up  for  many  years.  The  bedding  plants  in  summer 
could  be  planted  on  them  ;  9  or  10  inches  are  not  too 
deep.  They  will  bloom  beautifully  planted  much 
deeper  than  this."  To  what  depth  may  I  safely  follow 
Mr.  Shackell's  advice?  What  is  the  proper  time  for 
planting  C.  Sieberi  and  other  winter  flowering 
species?  And  what  for  planting  C.  nudifforus,  and 
the  other  autumn  flowering  species?  Diss.  [Plant 
while  the  bulbs  are  dormant.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
correspondents  will  record  their  experience  of  deep 
planting.  Eds.] 

Engrafting  upon  Unsuitable  Stocks. — The 
accompanying  specimen  is  a  longitudinal  section  of 
wood  sawn  out  of  the  base  of  the  stem  of  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  alias  Thuja  gigantea,  and  is  sent  to  show 
the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  stuck  for  the  species 
engrafted  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  impropriety  of  nur- 
serymen attempting  to  engraft  new  coniferous  trees  or 
shrubs  for  sale  without  the  knowledge  of  their  proving 
an  ultimate  success.  Out  of  six  plants  of  the  above- 
named  genus,  purchased  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 
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one  after  Ihe  other  has  died  off  uniil  they  are  now  all 
gone.  They  kept  healthy  and  looked  well  for  some 
years  after  planting,  but  never  seemed  to  get  away  ; 
the  largest  never  attained  a  height  exceeding  6  feet. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  others  besides  myself  who 
have  lost  their  plants  from  a  similar  cause,  and  may 
have  been  attributing  the  failure  to  something  else. 
I  would  advise  those  who  are  about  to  purchase  a 
kindred  lot,  to  examine  the  plants  close  to  the 
surface  before  making  a  selection,  and  try  and  save 
themselves  the  annoyance  of  getting  disappointed 
when  the  plants  are  getting  established  and  becoming 
interesting.  Thuja  gigantea  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Libocedrus,  under  the  name  of  Thuja  Lobbii, 
is  now  close  on  30  feet  in  height  ;  it  is  quite  hardy, 
and  I  think  will  soon  take  its  place  as  a  forest  tree. 
J.  Webster^  Gordon  Castle.  [The  specimen  has  not 
reached  us,  but  we  print  our  correspondent's  letter  all 
the  same,  the  subject  being  one  of  importance  to 
nurserymen  and  planters,  Eds,] 

The  Roseless  Autumn. — The  Roseless  autumn, 
as  described  in  your  columns,  has  been  the  same  here, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crowthorne,  Berks.  None 
of  the  autumn  Roses  bloomed  to  any  perfection  in 
comparison  to  what  they  have  done  In  former  years, 
and  those  iz'n  that  did  bloom  had  to  struggle  for  a 
precarious  existence,  the  trees  and  leaves  being  black 
or  yellow,  looking  all  the  same  as  if  they  were  struck 
by  lightning.  The  blooms  that  did  come  were  of  a 
dingy  colour.  The  summer  Roses  did  not  do  well 
either  j  all  my  trees  suffered  severely  from  the  cold 
winds  last  spring  and  the  late  frosts.  The  only  kinds 
that  did  any  good  were  Celine  Forestier,  Noisette  ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Margottin,  Teas;  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  John  Hopper, 
Eugene  Appert,  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  state  that  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  soon 
gets  dried  up.  A,  H.  H. 

Gladioli  at  the  Langport  Nurseries. — When  I 
visited  these  nurseries  on  September  17,  I  found  a 
glorious  display  of  these  noble  autumn  flowers  far 
surpassing  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before.  You 
may  judge  what  a  display  of  flowers  there  is  when  I 
say  there  are  4  acres  of  flowering  bulbs,  besides  2 
acres  more  of  seedling  and  stock  roots.  The  whole 
collection  is  cultivated  in  a  superior  manner,  and  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  find  it  convenient  to  go  there  at  once  I 
can  promise  them  a  rich  treat,  even  thus  late  in  the 
year,  but  of  course  the  last  week  in  August  is  the  pro- 
per time  to  go  there  to  see  them  at  their  best.  I  saw 
many  splendid  new  flowers  which  are  to  be  sent  out 
next  spring,  and  those  that  have  been  sent  out  during 
the  last  few  years  are  to  be  seen  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  There  are  no  fewer  than  270  sorts  cultivated 
there.  The  2Xiubition  roots  grown  for  the  present 
year  number  at  least  4000,  and  Mr.  Kelway  reckons 
that  after  the  whole  available  bulbs  for  this  year's  sale 
are  taken  out,  he  shall  have  seeding  and  other  named 
stock  roots  to  plant  20  acres  of  ground  6  inches  by  3 
apart.  Spikes  of  Gladioli  for  decoration  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  from  this  nursery.  On  the 
day  of  my  visit  500  spikes  were  cut  to  send  away, 
and  when  I  looked  over  the  beds  again  you  could  not 
miss  them.  After  September  i  the  average  number 
of  spikes  cut  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  decorations  is  2000  per  week.  In  the  seed-beds 
there  are  not  less  than  20,000  seedlings,  besides  the 
named  kinds  increased  from  spawn.  Besides  the 
grounds,  there  are  the  store-rooms,  packing-room,  all 
neatly  fitted  up,  and  heated  with  hot  water,  all  worthy 
of  inspecting,  and  a  spacious  drying  shed  at  one  end 
of  the  nursery  is  about  to  be  heated  as  well.  J. 
Clarke, 

The  Prickly  Pear.— Is  the  Prickly  Pear,  men- 
tioned in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  22d  as 
having  become  a  pest  in  the  Indian  forests,  the  same 
plant  as  the  Indian  Fig,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  ?  [Yes.]  If 
so,  the  fruit  is  very  agreeable,  and  sugar  has  been  made 
from  it  in  Sicily.  The  Mexicans  prepare  a  cooling 
drink,  called  colindre,  from  it,  and  the  French  in 
various  parts  of  America  make  very  pretty  ornamental 
vases  and  flower-trays  out  of  the  network  found  in  its 
stems.  I  have  often  eaten  the  fruit  in  America,  and 
an  American  gentleman,  a  good  botanist,  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  the  plant  growing  in  lava  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna  when  he  visited  Europe.  The  Indians 
of  Florida  used  to  live  upon  its  fruit  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  settlers  in  California  think  it  is  in- 
valuable as  a  fence.  They  plant  three  rows  of  it  close 
together,  and  defy  any  mortal  animal  to  break  through 
it,  Helen  E.  Wa^nej',  Ziss. 

Potash  for  Vines. — Acting  upon  the  suggestions 
offered  at  p.  33S  with  regard  to  the  use  of  potash  for 
Vines,  I  determined  to  put  the  same  into  practice,  and 
therefore  obtained  from  the  druggists  a  small  quantity 
of  the  said  article,  and  selected  two  Vines  growing  in 
pots,  but  not  fully  ripened  (being  eyes  of  this  season's 
growth),  the  one  variety  being  Mrs.  Pince,  the  other 
Slack  Hamburgh.     I  then,  with  the  use  of  a  pocket- 


knife,  placed  about  equal  proportions  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  leaving  the  same  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
earlh,  and  so  mingled  with  the  roots  of  the  Vines. 
The  operation  being  completed,  I  directed  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  meddle  with  them.  I  visited 
them  myself  daily,  but  on  the  third  day  after  the 
application  of  the  potash,  to  my  great  surprise  I  found 
the  leaves  of  both  varieties  drooping  and  dying,  the 
stems  having  turned  quite  black.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  all  intending  experimenters  to  take  a 
warning  from  my  sad  experience,  and  not  to  try  the 
use  of  potash  with  Vines,  unless  they  wish  to  meet 
with  similar  losses.    Vllis. 

Colchicum  speciosum  rubrum.  —  Now  that 
Colchicuras  are  in  bloom,  I  thought  it  would  interest 
you  to  see  my  Colchicum  speciosum  rubrum,  the 
species  figured  in  the  Botanical  JMa^azinc  some  years 
since  from  my  plant.  The  ordinary  speciosum  is 
smaller,  and  as  pale  in  colour  as  C.  byzantinum.  P. 
Barr* 


WEEDS. 

It  is  very  nice  to  live  in  the  country,  and  have  a 
garden,  and  be  able  to  grow  one's  own  flowers,  if  not 
one's  own  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  there  are  some 
serious  drawbacks  to  this  delightful  state  of  things, 
for  there  is  at  times  a  good  deal  of  light  work — ay, 
and  very  often  a  good  deal  of  heavy  work — to  be 
done  in  a  garden.  The  ground  will  not  be  idle.  If 
we  do  not  crop  it  in  season,  it  will  assuredly  crop 
itself,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have  to 
remove  a  heavy  swathe  of  weeds  before  we  can  till 
the  soil  for  a  crop.  The  lawn  grass,  despite  its  being 
gone  over  once  a-week  with  the  mowing-machine, 
will  be  thronged  with  the  bright-eyed  Daisy  flowers 
and  the  golden  Dandelion,  whose  handsome  yellow 
heads  it  seems  a  pity  to  cut  off.  The  Poa  annua  is  a 
contemptible  little  grass,  but  I  have  known  it  rise 
from  seed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks 
grow  flower  and  ripen  seed,  and  make  a  length  of 
gravel  walks  and  roads  quite  green  after  a  few  wet 
days.  These,  however,  are  only  the  small  fry,  the 
weak  weeds  that,  like  the  gnats,  make  up  by  their 
numbers  for  what  they  lack  in  power.  We  have 
occasionally  to  deal  with  weeds  well  armed,  such  as 
Thistles  of  sorts,  and  Nettles  among  herbaceous 
plants,  and  sach  as  Gorse  and  Brambles  among 
ligneous  ones. 

Sir  Joseph  Bank?,  I  think,  defined  a  weed  to  be 
merely  a  plant  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  as  there  is 
so  much  o(  this  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  weeding. 
Cheap  labour  must  be  had — boys  or  women  must  be 
employed — but  this  class  as  a  rule  think  little  and 
care  less  how  the  work  is  done  ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out close  supervision,  serious  loss  may  ensue,  for  one 
has  perhaps  pulled  up  all  the  shabby-looking  seed- 
leaves  of  your  Mignonette,  leaving  some  sturdy  weed 
in  its  place ;  and  another,  seeing  nothing  worth 
notice  in  the  Parsley-bed,  has  made  fallow  ground  of 
that,  for  this  potherb  has  had  the  reputation  of  visit- 
ing Lucifer  before  it  appears  above-ground.  There- 
fore, as  the  doctrine  of  knowing  weeds  is  nowhere 
taught  in  our  best  Board  Schools,  the  country  amateur 
has  to  run  the  risk  of  boys  and  girls  blundering. 

The  Thistle  is  a  princely  weed.  We  see  the  Scotch 
Thistle  a  yard  across  and  2  yards  high,  but  the 
common  Thistle  lords  it  over  smaller  herbs,  literally 
conveying  its  seed  "where  winds  can  carry  and 
where  waves  can  roll."  In  many  situations  in  Aus- 
tralia the  Thistle  is  a  formidable  opponent  to  all  pro- 
gress, and  when  you  have  cleared  your  own  holding 
it  may  be  seeded  anew  from  fields  a  mile  off,  for  the 
Thistle  seed  is  attached  to  a  beautiful  car  so  light  that 
the  smallest  gust  of  wind  will  ba  sufficient  to  waft  it 
through  the  air. 

Docks  have  to  be  pulled  up,  for  they  must  not  be 
either  cut  off  or  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Crowfoot 
usually  gets  into  flower  before  its  companions  in  the 
grassfield  can  shoot  ahead;  this  is  the  "sit  sicker" 
of  the  North  (sit  secure),  and  it  is  worthy  of  its  name, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  weeded  out.  The  wild  Mustard 
is  never  wanting,  for  whatever  earth  you  take  Mustard 
seeds  seem  to  be  always  in  it.  Little  is  known  of  its 
mode  of  life  ;  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  hibernate 
like  our  badgers,  or  sleep  for  an  odd  hundred  or  even 
a  thousand  years  at  a  stretch,  or  it  may  rise  a  new 
creation,  or  be  evolved  from  something  sharper  than 
itself.  We  see  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn-land  clad  in 
golden  array  with  this  trumpery  weed,  just  as  if  it 
were  the  main  crop,  and  the  humble  cereal  was  only 
there  on  sufferance. 

But  my  present  business  is  not  to  enumerate  or 


describe  the  weeds  of  either  the  garden  or  the  farm, 
but  to  state  some  of  the  preventives  against  their 
making  headway.  "  A  certain  lawyer,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  had  been,  like  many  others,  annoyed  with 
seedling  weeds  among  his  field  Carrots,  and  the  weeds 
grew  rank  and  strong,  whilst  the  seed-leaves  of  the 
Carrot  were  small  and  weakly  j  so  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  change  this  state  of  things,  and  did  everything 
necessary  for  the  Carrot  ridges  except  sowing  the 
seed,  and  when  the  weeds  had  sprung  up  as  usual  he 
horse-hoed  the  drills,  and  thus  destroyed  every  seed- 
ling weed  at  little  cost,  and  then  sowed  his  Carrots, 

Mr,  Fleming,  late  gardener  at  Trentham,  was  tor- 
mented with  weeds  on  his  gravel  walks,  and  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  poisoning  them  by  watering  the 
walks  with  scalding  brine.  Most  gardeners  have  used 
dry  salt  to  kill  weeds,  but  when  used  in  the  form  of 
brine  its  action  is  more  immediate,  and  when  to  this 
we  add  the  scalding  process  death  is  certain,  and 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour,  A  gardener  of  my 
acquaintance — always  short-handed,  as  most  gardeners 
are^had  to  weed  the  walks  and  carriage  drive  on  wet 
dayi,  when  the  men  could  not  do  other  outdoor  labour, 
and  they  had  to  protect  their  heads  and  shoulders 
with  some  kind  of  waterproof  covering,  but  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  this  class  of  weeders  should  be 
discontinued. 

When  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  made  his  new 
residence  at  Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  nice  lawn,  and  did  everything  to 
foster  the  grass,  and  after  a  time  he  succeeded 
admirably,  but  his  lordship  had  to  face  the  evils 
arising  from  new  groundwork  where  weeds  of  long 
ttanding  had  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil ;  and  in  this 
case  it  was  the  common  Coltsfoot  that  had  got  so 
mixed  with  the  soil  and  so  broken  into  small  pieces 
that  it  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  made  ground.  Now 
the  late  Dr.  Lindley  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  if  we 
could  prevent  any  plant  from  forming  leaves  it  must 
necessarily  die  out.  Acting  upon  this  good  advice 
the  Bishop  weeded  out  his  first  crop  of  Coltsfoot,  but 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  ;  so  he  employed 
a  woman  "on  the  lawn"  to  cut  out  the  crown  of 
every  plant  of  Coltsfoot  as  soon  as  it  showed  a  leaf, 
and  for  three  summers  this  woman  might  be  seen  on 
her  knees  like  some  witch  of  the  olden  time,  but  she 
effectually  cleared  the  lawn  of  this  conspicuous  weed. 
When  Tobacco  was  scarce  and  dear  during  the  war 
with  America  confirmed  smokers  used  the  leaves  of 
Coltsfoot  as  a  substitute  for  Tobacco.  This  famine 
of  snufi  and  smoke  was  duly  bewailed  in  measured 
rhyme,  of  which  I  can  only  remember  a  snatch  :  — 
"  For  puffing  Meg  has  broke  her  pipe, 
And  Wat  has  tint  his  spleuchan  ; 
Poor  Kate  shot  in  her  sneeshan  mull 
Last  nicht  to  boil  our  brochan, 
Since  Yankees  turned  our  foes  man." 
A  kitchen  garden  in  good  order  for  cropping  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  doubtful  happiness  and 
enjoyment  of  the  garden  amateur  this  wet  season. 
The  weeds  begin  to  rise  rapidly  after  rain,  and  are 
promptly  cut  off  by  the  hoe,  but  the  Groundsel  is 
nothing  the  worse  for  all  this,  and  its  fleshy  stalks 
will  root  afresh,  and  it  will  flower  and  seed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  I  have  found  it  best  in  such 
cases  not  to  hoe  but  dig,  and  so  the  weeds  get 
buried  deep  enough  to  rise  no  more.  One  may  see 
now  (end  of  August)  acres  of  pasture  fields,  in 
Cheshire  and  elsewhere,  of  the  common  Ragwort 
with  its  gaudy  yellow  heads  of  bloom  "  unprofitably 
gay,"  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  coarse  weed 
is  almost  always  in  good  condition,  as  if  it  could 
extract  more  from  the  soil  than  the  grasses,  for  the 
pasture  is  often  poor  while  the  Ragwort  is  rich. 
Surely  such  an  intruder  would  pay  for  the  plucking 
up,  for  it  offends  the  eye,  and  is  worthy  of  no  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  has  a  long  l^g^  tempting  the  owner 
to  pull  it  up  by.  I  had  to  reclaim  some  land  that 
was  beset  with  Thistles,  and  knowing  from  long 
experience  that  few  plants  will  rise  to  the  surface 
if  buried  12  inches  deep — Horse-radish  and  some 
others  excepted — I  laid  one-half  of  the  soil  on  the 
top  of  the  other  half,  and  by  this  means  laid  bare  an 
alley  of  some  width  between  each  bed,  just  as  if  I  had 
had  corduroy  for  my  pattern.  The  Thistles  never  got 
through  the  top  soil,  but  shot  up  blanched  stems  and 
curled  in  circles,  and  we  found  them  baffled  when  we 
came  to  examine  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
alleys  the  supply  was  so  beggared  by  having  the  soil 
removed  that  the  Thistles  never  rallied,  and  were 
easily  kept  under  by  the  hoe  ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  class  of  weeds,  however  rank  and  deeply-rooted, 
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that  will  stand  this  bastard  trenching,  and  it  has, 
besides,  a  healthy  action  on  the  crop,  since  the  amount 
of  rain  falling  on  these  beds  is  lessened,  and  the  soil 
is  laid  up  to  meet  the  sun's  rays  at  the  best  angle  that 
it  is  capable  of  forming — say,  at  an  angle  of  45",  or  as 
it  is  called  in  railway  terms,  a  slope  of  2  to  i.  It  will 
easily  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  alters  the  relative 
proportions  of  sun  and  rain  by  increasing  the  effect  of 
the  sun  and  decreasing  the  amount  of  rain  that  is 
lodged  on  the  beds. 

This  bedding  system  was  detailed  by  me  some  yeais 
ago  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Potato.  Every  one  who 
has  watched  our  seasons  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
have,  as  a  rule,  too  little  sunshine  and  too  much  rain, 
but  it  is  possible  by  this  open-drain  system  to  shunt 
the  wet  and  hold  up  the  earth  to  the  sun  ;  and  every 
little  is  a  gain  with  these  most  unmanageable  elements, 
while  all  the  summer  long  the  weeds  are  easily  come 
at,  so  that  by  the  second  year  the  land  will  be  a  clean 
fallow. 

The  system  of  sowing  or  planting  everything  in 
drills  lessens  the  labour  of  weeding.  We  see  in  the 
Hop  plantations  that  the  plants  are  set  out  in  lines 
both  ways,  so  that  the  horse-hoe  can  be  used  from  east 
to  west,  as  well  as  from  north  to  south,  thereby  leaving 
only  a  small  square  to  be  hoed  or  hand-weeded. 
Seedling  weeds  should  be  destroyed  whilst  in  their 
seed-leaves,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  their  ever 
rising  again  when  hoed  thus  early.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  used  small  goose-necked 
hoes,  some  not  more  than  i  inch  broad,  and  he 
attacked  small  weeds  with  these  in  flower- pots  and 
in  beds,  and  thus  thinned  crops  as  well  as  weeded 
them  most  expeditiously.  In  the  Onion  country, 
Bedfordshire,  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  women 
weeding  the  young  Onions  maul  them  in  a  way  that 
would  alarm  gardeners,  but  they  recover  and  grow  and 
seed  to  perfection.  There  the  Onion  is  at  home,  and 
the  soil  rich  with  manure  and  brought  to  a  fine  tilth. 

The  sandy  land  of  Bedfordshire  evidently  has  just 
what  the  Onion  wants,  for  we  find  the  Alliums  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  so  with 
certain  classes  of  weeds  j  they  abound  over  a  sub- 
stratum of  rock,  clay,  or  sand,  and  are  well  worth 
studying,  for  there  is  no  better  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  a  farm  or  garden  than  the 
appearance  of  the  weeds  that  have  held  possession  for 
some  time.  I  once  took  a  field  where  the  principal 
crop  was  wild  Carrots,  about  as  thick  as  a  stocking 
needle,  and  the  top  a  strong  smelling  poisonous 
umbel  that  cattle  refused  to  eat,  but  when  this  field 
had  been  fattened,  cleaned,  and  brought  to  a  fine 
tilth,  it  grew  Carrots  to  perfection  in  beds  such  as  I 
have  described.  Alex,  Forsytlu 
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Crystal  Palace  :  Sept.  21  and  22. — The  annual 
autumn  show  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  was 
held  here  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  it  proved  a  remarkably  good  show. 
Of  the  choice  kinds  of  fruit  the  display  was  good, 
and  fairly  extensive,  while  of  hardy  fruits.  Apples 
and  Figs  especially,  we  have  not  seen  a  finer  lot 
brought  together  here  for  some  considerable  time,  or 
even  in  seasons  which  have  been  more  propitious, 
and  these  in  particular  have  been  more  plentiful  than, 
unfortunately,  is  the  case  this  year.  Dahlias  were  in 
unusually  strong  force  for  this  late  season,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  especially  with  the  veteran  Mr.  Keynes. 
Gladioli  and  Asters  were  also  well  shown,  particu- 
larly the  former,  which  included  a  wonderfully  good 
collection  of  English  raised  seedlings  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  I.angport.  The 
vegetables  shown  would  have  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  exhibition  by  themselves,  they 
were  staged  in  such  abundance  and  in  unexception- 
able form.  We  never  before  saw  the  staging 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  so  full  of  good  things, 
but  before  proceeding  to  details  we  should  add  a  word 
of  praiie  for  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  upon  whom  the  management  of  these  exhi- 
bitions has,  we  believe,  now  devolved. 

There  were  only  three  competitors  in  the  class  for 
twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  and  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  gr.  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle, 
who,  as  at  the  rival  establishment  on  Muswell  Hill, 
came  well  to  the  front  in  all  the  classes  in  which  he 
competed.  His  collection  included,  of  Grapes,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh,  in  grand  form  as 
to  evenness  of  size  and  finish  ;  Black  Jamaica,  and 
very  good  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines  ;  two  fine  Melons 
Barrington  Peaches,  Figs,  Green  Gages,  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries.  The  2d 
prize  collection,  which  came  from  Mr.   Webb,  gr.  to 


J.  H.  Manners-Sutton,  Esq.,  Kelham  Hall,  Newark- 
on-Trent,  included  two  exceedingly  handsome  Queen 
Pines,  weighing  respectively  5  lb.  12  oz.  and 
51b.  4  oz.  Mr.  Upjohn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere,  Worsley  Hall,  was  a  good  3d.  In  a  class  for 
six  dishes,  exclusive  of  Pines,  which  one  would  have 
thought  would  have  brought  about  a  strong  competi- 
tion, there  were  only  two  exhibitors,  and  nothing  was 
shown  by  them  above  ordinary  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Neighbour,  gr.  to  G.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley,  Kent, 
took  the  1st  prize. 

In  the  next  class,  which  was  for  two  bunches  each 
of  ten  kinds  of  Grapes,  a  large  display  could  not  be 
expected,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  Messrs.  H. 
Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
gr.  to  Lord  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place,  entered  the 
lists,  and  the  prizes  went  in  the  order  named.  Fine 
examples  of  Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  Trebbiano,  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, Gros  Colman,  and  Bowood  Muscat  were  the 
distinguishing  features  in  the  l^Iessrs,  Lane's  collec- 
tion ;  while  Mr.  Wildsmith  staged  Gros  Colman 
and  Foster's  Seedling,  in  fine  form  ;  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  somewhat  small  in 
berry  but  better  coloured  than  is  usually  seen 
this  season ;  White  Tokay,  Black  Hamburgh, 
fine  in  size  but  deficient  in  bloom ;  Barbarossa,  Ali- 
cante, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Venn's  Black 
Muscat,  the  sample  of  the  latter  having  longer  berries 
than  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane, 
and  quite  distinct  from  that  variety  as  shown.  The 
next  class,  for  half  the  number  shown  in  the  former, 
brought  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, Syon  House,  to  the  front  in  the  prize 
list  with  Madresfield  Court,  good  in  bunch  and 
berry  and  fairly  well  coloured  ;  Golden  Champion, 
small  in  bunch  but  the  berries  of  fine  size  ;  Lady 
Downe's,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  not  large  in 
bunch  but  of  fine  quality,  and  good  Alicantes,  Mr. 
J.  Peed,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  came  in 
a  good  2d,  and  Mr.  James  Bolton,  gr.  to  W.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  Esq.,  Combe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  3d.  The 
best  of  nine  single  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  came 
from  Mr,  R.  Adams,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  Hudson,  Frog- 
more  Hall,  near  Hertford,  good  full  bunches  of  fine 
sized  berries,  very  clean,  but  wanting  in  bloom  to  fully 
finish  them  off.  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  again  a 
good  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Coleman  3d,  with  a  smaller  sample, 
but  they  were  jet  black,  and,  as  usual  with  Mr.  Cole- 
man's Hamburghs,  they  carried  a  splendid  bloom. 
However,  Mr,  Coleman  was  not  to  be  denied  with 
his  single  dish  of  Muscats,  which  took  precedence  in 
that  class  over  examples,  and  good  ones  too,  from 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  and  Mr.  John  Day,  Norton 
Hall,  Daventry,  Notts,  who  secured  the  2d  and  3d 
awards  respectively.  Out  of  four  capital  samples  of 
Madresfield  Court,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  W.  Earp, 
gr.  to  J.  S.  Sellon,  Esq.,  Hume  Towers,  Bourne- 
mouth ;  and  in  the  Foster's  Seedling  class  the  ist  prize 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  gr.  to  F,  Peek,  Esq., 
Roby  House,  Sydenham,  and  the  2d  to  Mr.  Miles, 
Wycombe  Abbey.  In  a  very  good  class  of 
Lady  Downe's  the  best  came  from  Mr.  C.  Tyler, 
gr.  to  R.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Hassobury,  Bishop's 
Stortford  ;  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr,  Neighbour, 
in  the  order  named.  There  were  ten  competitors. 
With  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bungay, 
gr.  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Heme  Hill,  was  1st;  and 
in  a  class  for  any  other  kind  not  previously  specified 
in  the  schedule,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son  had  a  capital 
dish  of  Alicante  ;  Mr.  Perks,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Dussel- 
doiff,  Esq.,  Dorchester  House,  Sydenham,  a  fine 
sample  of  Barbarossa,  bloom  very  rich  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Peed,  a  dish  of  Alicantes,  rather  small  in  berry,  but 
finely  coloured,  and  carrying  a  fine  bloom.  Sixteen 
competed  in  this  class,  which  included  also  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Trebbiano,  and  Chaptal.  The 
heaviest  bunch  was  a  good  and  compact  one  of  Syrian, 
weighing  10  lb,  10  oz.,  and  shown  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
gr.  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Arkleton,  Langholm.  Mr.  J. 
Peed  was  2d  with  Barbarossa,  5  lb.  8  oz.,  and  Mr. 
C.  Tyler,  3d,  with  the  same  variety,  weighing 
5  lb.  4  oz.  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson's  special  prizes  for  the 
new  Grape  Golden  Queen  were  not  awarded,  on  the 
ground  that  the  samples  were  "not  in  sufficiently 
good  condition,"  but  as  no  stipulations  of  any  kind  as 
to  condition  has  so  far  as  we  know  been  published, 
we  think  the  judges  erred  in  withholding  the  prizes. 
No  doubt  they  have  a  more  satisfactory  reason,  but  it 
ought  to  be  stated. 

The  best  of  a  dozen  Queen  Pines,  a  remarkably 
handsome  fruit,  weighing  6  lb.  4  oz.,  came  from  Mr, 
A.  Webb,  gr,  to  J.  H.  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  R. 
Day,  Hillside,  Newark-on-Trent,  was  2d,  with  one 
weighing  5  lb,  2  oz.,  a  good  fruit,  but  having  rather 
too  large  a  crown  ;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  was  3d,  the 
weight  of  his  specimen  being  4  lb.  12  oz.  Seven 
fruits  were  staged  in  the  "any  other  variety  "  class, 
and  Mr.  C.  Koss,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  came  in  1st,  with  a  Smooth  Cayenne, 
weighing  between  5  lb,  and  6  lb.,  and  the  individual 
pips  of  which  were  uncommonly  well  swelled  out  ; 
Mr.  Pragneil,  gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sher- 
borne  Castle,  Dorset,  was  2d  ;  and  Mr,  Sandford,  gr_ 


to  Earl  Bective,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  3d,  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  same  variety. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  exhibited  in  good 
numbers  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  were  of  excellent  quality. 
Out  of  eighteen  dishes  of  the  first-named,  a  very 
beautiful  one  of  Lord  Palmerston,  shown  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  gr.  to  F.  B.  Aikins,  E^q.,  Ilalstead  Place, 
Sevenoaks,  was  selected  for  the  highest  award ;  an 
exceedingly  good  sample  of  Barrington,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Frost,  Bower  and  Ling  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
coming  in  2d  ;  and  Princess  of  Wales,  a  fine,  pale- 
coloured  variety,  contributed  by  Mr.  Fry,  gr.  to  L.  G. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon  Hall,  Eistcott,  Pinner,  was 
placed  3d,  The  last-named  variety  was  also  well 
shown  by  others,  as  also  Reine  des  Beiges,  and 
Noblesse.  In  the  Nectarine  class  Mr.  A.  Jamieson, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  had 
the  best  of  fifteen  samples  ;  a  beautiful  dish  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  Hum's  Tawny,  very  good,  from  Mr.  Bolton, 
gr.  to  W.  Tipping,  Esq.,  Brasted  Park,  Sevenoaks, 
coming  next.  Of  red-fleshed  Melons  there  were 
twenty  fruits  for  the  judges  to  taste,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  examination  a  nice  fruit  of  Scarlet  Gem, 
shown  by  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  Polesden  Lacey,  Dork- 
ing, was  adjudged  1st ;  Read's  Scarlet,  from  Mr. 
Coleman,  2d  ;  and  the  old  Hero  of  Bath,  from  Mr. 
Knellor,  Malshanger  Park,  Basingstoke,  3d.  Green- 
fleshed  varieties  were  represented  by  twenty-nine 
fruits,  and  the  best  of  these  were  a  finely-netted 
variety,  unnamed,  from  Mr.  R.  Adams;  Eastnor  Castle, 
from  Mr.  Coleman ;  and  Victory  of  Bath,  from  Mr.  John 
Day.  The  Fig  class  was  the  best  we  have  everseen  at  an 
autumn  show,  and  two  extra  3d  prizes  were  awarded 
by  the  judges.  The  finest  of  twenty-three  samples 
was  a  grand  dish  of  White  Marseilles,  from  Mr. 
Burnett,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene  ;  and 
splendid  specimens  of  Brunswick  from  Mr.  Diver,  gr. 
to  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Wierton,  near  Maidstone,  and 
Mr.  W,  Chisholm,  of  Boughton  Place,  near  the 
same  Kentish  town.  Brown  Turkey  and  Brown 
Genoa  were  also  well  shown,  but  the  pre- 
vailing sort  was  the  old  but  excellent  Brunswick. 
The  Cherry  class  was  also  an  exceedingly  good  one 
of  Morellos,  and  the  highest  award  went  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  Elvetham  Park,  Winchfield.  Of 
Green  Gages,  the  display  was  poor  in  the  extreme, 
only  two  dishes  competing.  For  a  single  dish  of  any 
variety  except  the  last-named  there  were  some 
fifteen  competitors,  and  the  winners  were  Mr.  Staples, 
gr.  to  H.  Oppenheim,  Esq.,  Chipstead  Place,  Seven- 
oaks, with  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  Mr.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  with  Pond's  Seedling  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Bolton,  with  the  same  variety.  Out  of  eight 
groups  of  three  dishes  each  Mr.  James  Bolton,  with 
Golden  Drop,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Magnum  Bonuro, 
was  placed  1st  ;  the  other  awards  going  to  Mr, 
Staples  and  Mr.  James  Fry,  who  staged  excellent 
samples. 

The  classes  for  dessert  and  culinary  Apples  were 
unusually  good,  both  in  quality  and  extent,  most  of 
the  many  samples  staged  being  of  fine  size  and  very 
clean  growth.  In  the  dessert  class  the  highest  award 
went  to  Mr.  Haycock,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone, 
who  had  the  Melon  Apple,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Ribston  Pippin,  the  latter  especially  being  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  Rutland, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Good- 
wood, who  had  grand  fruits  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Webb's  Seedling,  a  flattish,  angular-shaped, 
and  highly  coloured  variety  ;  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Mr.  C.  Ross  came  in  3d,  with  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic,  and  Blenheim 
Orange  ;  and  an  extra  prize  went  to  Mr.  Bolton.  In 
the  succeeding  class,  an  uncommonly  good  one,  for 
culinary  kinds,  Mr.  Bowles,  gr.  to  W.  Skinner,  Esq,, 
Beresford  House,  Boughton,  Maidstone,  came  in  ist 
with  very  large  and  clean  examples  of  Lord  Suffield, 
Stone  Pippin,  and  Warner's  King,  an  extraordinary 
fine  lot  ;  2d,  Mr.  Rutland,  with  the  last-named, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Lord  Suflield  ;  and  3d,  Mr. 
T.  Bailey,  gr.,  Shardiloes,  Amersham,  with  Grena- 
dier, a  very  large,  green,  angular-shaped  Apple  ; 
llambledon  Deux  Ans,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  The 
class  was  so  good  that  three  extra  jd  prizes  were 
awarded.  The  dessert  Pears  were  also  well  shown, 
but  not  in  such  quantities  as  Apples.  Mr.  G.  Gold- 
smith, gr.  to  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  Hollanden, 
Tonbridge,  sent  the  finest  three  di.shes — admirable 
examples  of  Duchesse  d'Angoulc,ne,  Beurre  d'Aman- 
lis,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chieden.  Mr.  Staples,  who 
came  in  2d,  had  the  last-named,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Mr.  C.  Haycock  was  a  good 
3 1,  and  two  extra  prizes  were  also  awarded.  Souvenir 
(lu  Congi  c  >,  Durandeau,  and  BeurriS  Hardy  were 
beautifully  shown  by  Mr.  Haycock. 

Unusually  extensive  and  fine  was  the  display  of 
Dahlias,  and  again  were  the  Salisbury  flowers  un- 
approachable forsize,  brightness,  and  freshness,  Mr. 
Keynes'  1st  prize  collection  of  forty-eight  show 
varieties  included  the  cream  of  the  list,  and  we 
therefore  give  their  names; — Henry  Glasscock,  Ma- 
tilda, Henry  Walton,  Perfection  of  Primroses,  Master- 
piece, Dauntless,  John  Macpherson,  James  Cocker, 
Queen    of     York,     Dictator,    Vice-President,     A, 
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Cramond,  Herbert  Turner,  Thos.  Goodwin,  Ethel 
Newcombe,  Criterion,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Ed- 
ward Purchase,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Queen  of  Beauties, 
Mrs.  Bjston,  Charles  Leicester,  John  Bennett.  Ovid, 
Hon.  S.  Herbert,  John  Standish,  Picotee,  Queen's 
Messenger,  Mr.  Harris,  Eccentric,  Flag  of  Truce, 
Cremorne,  Royal  Queen,  James  Service,  Henry 
Bond,  J.  W.  Lord,  Princess  of  Prussia,  Luisa 
Neate,  Burgundy,  Prince  Arthur,  Willie  Eck- 
ford,  Flora  Wyatt,  Mr.  John  Downie,  and  a 
few  seedlings.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers  were 
a  good  2d,  and  Mr.  Turner  3d.  In  the  fancy 
class  Mr.  Keynes  had  grand  blooms  of  J. 
B.  M.  Camm,  Maid  of  Athens,  Miss  Lily  Large, 
Tippy  Bob,  Herbert  Purchase,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Parrot, 
Letty  Coles,  R.  Dean,  Mons.  Chauvere,  Carnation, 
Flora  Wyatt,  Hercules,  Octoroon,  Fanny  Siurt, 
Laura  Haslara,  Eccentric,  Lucy  Fawcett,  Robert 
Burns.  Henry  Glasscock,  Enchantress,  Miss  Bjnd, 
Sam  Bartlett,  and  several  seedlings.  Mr.  Searle,  of 
Sevenoaks,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Painter,  Smallwood, 
near  Lawton,  Cheshire,  also  exhibited  in  excellent 
form.  The  amateur  classes  were  well  filled,  but  call 
for  no  special  comment,  being  a  long  way  behind  the 
nurserymen,  except  in  the  cise  of  Mr.  Glasscock,  of 
Bishop's  Stortford,  who  took  the  two  1st  prizes. 

The  following  new  Dahlias  were  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates  : — Rose  Circle,  a  full,  well-built, 
rich  deep  rosy  claret  coloured  variety,  shown  by  the 
executors  of  the  late  John  Harrison,  of  Catterick 
Bridge  ;  Charles  Lidgard,  buff-yellow,  tipped  with 
crimson,  and  very  showy,  from  Mr.  Turner ;  Robert 
Burns,  a  fine  fancy  flower,  dark  magenta,  striped  and 
blotched  with  dark  maroon  ;  Dictator,  a  very  dark 
scarlet ;  Emulator,  crimson-magenta,  as  near  as  we 
could  make  it ;  and  Marion,  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy 
pink,  from  Mr.  Keynes  j  and  James  Willing,  dark 
crimson-  magenta,  tippedwith  rosy  pink,  from  Messrs. 
Rawlings  Brothers,  Romford. 

The  Gladiolus  classes  were  not  particularly  note- 
worthy, and  we  need  only  say  that  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
Warminster,  sent  the  best  thiity-six,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  II.  Dombrain  the  best  twenty-four. 
The  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  sent  a  magnificent 
stand  of  seedlings,  and  received  First-class  Certificates 
for  Marcianus,  orange-scarlet,  flaked  with  crimson, 
a  fine  bold  flower ;  Richard  Dean,  salmon-pink, 
feathered  with  crimson ;  John  Liing,  rose-lake, 
feathered  deep  crimson  ;  and  Venulus,  a  very  rich 
scarlet,  with  a  white  throat,  and  white  bar  down  the 
segments.  The  stand  also  included  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  an  immense  rose-coloured  flower  with  a 
white  centre — the  largest  of  all,  a  fine,  broad,  and 
excellent  shaped  flower. 

The  Asters  were  particularly  good  in  quility  and 
shown  in  considerable  numbers.  Mr,  Betteridge,  of 
Chipping  Norton,  sent  the  best  two  dozen  quilled 
blooms ;  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Chelmsford,  the 
best  twenty-four  tasselled.  The  first-named  also  had 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  pretty  seedling  quilled 
variety,  named  Novelty. 

The  Vegetable  Department  was  unusually  com- 
plete and  interesting,  every  vegetable  in  season  being 
well  and  abundantly  represented.  In  the  open  and  cot- 
tagers' classes  there  were  no  less  than  ten  competitors 
in  each,  and  a  very  strong  competition  for  the  highest 
awards  resulted  in  each  case.  In  the  open  class  Mr. 
Pragnell  once  more  took  the  lead  with  an  extraordi- 
narily creditable  lot,  which  consisted  of  Maltese  Par- 
snips, Spanish  Cardoons,  Canada  Wonder  Beans, 
Salsify,  James'  Long  Keeping  Onion,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Green  Curled  Savoy,  Cretan  Leeks,  Early  Horn 
Carrots,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Veitch's  New  Autumn 
Protecting  Broccoli,  Scorzonera,  Breadfruit  Polatos, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  White  Spanish  Onions,  Early 
Dwarf  Ulm  Savoys,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Veitch's  Improved  Beet,  Red  Globe  Turnips, 
Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato,  Red  Cabbage, 
Early  Snowball  Turnips,  Nuneham  Park  Onions, 
William  the  First  Peas,  Porter's  Excelsior 
Potatos,  Wheeler's  Improved  Cabbage,  Henry's  Prize 
Leeks,  Student  Parsnips,  Incomparable  White  Celery, 
Eastwood's  Beet,  Early  Nantes  Carrots,  and  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans.  Mr.  C.  Chaff,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Goschen, 
Esq.,  Ballards,  Addington,  was  a  very  good  2d  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Durrant,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Hurstpier- 
point,  3d.  In  the  cottagers'  class  for  not  less  than  six 
distinct  kinds  the  last-named  gentleman  came  in  ist, 
with  clean  and  well  grown  examples  of  Cauliflowers, 
•  Turnips,  Carrots,  Onions,  Potatos  and  Peas.  The 
other  awards  were  taken  by  Mr.  Patchell  and  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Bandon  Hill,  Beddington.  The  School- 
master Potato,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate 

Miscellaneous  Subjects  were,  as  usual,  a  good 
feature  of  the  show,  and  extra  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  Oxon,  for  a 
choice  collection  of  Asters,  and  also  for  a  fine  sample 
of  selected  White  Spanish  Onions  ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  collection  of 
Apples,  sixty  sorts;  to  Mr.  J.  Peed,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  for  Grape  Vines  in  pots  ; 
to  Mr.  L,  A.  KiUick,  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley, 
Maidstone,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and    Pears ; 


to  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq., 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  for  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears ;  to  Mr.  W.  Mowbray,  gr. 
to  Earl  of  Leven,  Fulmer,  Slough,  for  Grapes, 
Golden  Champion ;  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  six  boxes  of  cut  Roses  and 
for  a  collection  of  Apples  ;  to  Mr.  Rutland,  Good- 
wood, for  a  fine  dish  of  Grosse  Calabasse  Pear  ;  to 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  for  collection  of  Apples  j  to  Messrs, 
Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  for  collection  of  Gladioli  j 
to  Mr.  T.  Jones,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  for 
collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Corp, 
84,  High  Street,  Oxford,  for  ten  boxes  of  cut  Roses, 
splendid  for  the  season  ;  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co., 
Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  for  collection  of  plants; 
to  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Hereford,  for  ten  boxes  of  cut  Roses  ;  and  to  Mr. 
C.  Haycock,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  for  collection 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Oranges. 

The  exhibition  also  included  a  choice  collection  of 
Tomatos  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens,  Chiswick  ;  a  large  Gourd,  weighing  84  lb., 
from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &:  Co. ;  and  a  very  fine  fruit 
of  Passiflora  qaadrangularis,  from  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Haigh  Hall,  WigaiL  Bouquet  Dahlias  and  Carna- 
tions were  also  liberally  shown  by  Mr.  Turner. 


Huntingdonshire  Horticultural:  Sept,  12. — The 
usual  summer  show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
above  date  in  the  grounds  attached  to  Castle  Hdl 
House,  Huntingdon.  There  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment this  year  in  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
plants  exhibited  in  the  principal  classes  (or  flowering 
and  fine-leaved  plants,  as  well  as  some  other  depart- 
ments. In  cut  flowers  the  effects  of  the  present 
exceptional  season  here,  as  in  most  places,  was 
noticeable  :  Roses,  as  almost  general,  were  much  finer 
than  usual,  while  Gladioli,  generally  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  autumn  exhibitions,  were  poor,  and 
few  in  numbers.  Dahlias  were  well  shown,  as  also 
Asters.  Hollyhocks,  it  would  almost  seem,  are 
doomed  to  succumb  to  the  disease  of  lafe  years  so 
prevalent,  for  they  were  the  merest  shadows  of  what 
they  once  were. 

The  competition  for  the  silver  cup  offered  by  the 
Society  for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  was 
very  close,  but  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lewis,  gr.  to 
D.  Herbert,  Esq.,  Huntingdon.  His  collection  in- 
cluded Franciscea  calycina,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  and  Cro- 
tons  undulatuus  and  variegatuus,  both  well  coloured. 
Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  Miss  Cheere,  Papworth  Hall,  2d ; 
his  best  were  Eucharis  amazonica,  Dipladenia  ama- 
bilis, with  unusually  large  flowers ;  a  nicely  grown 
variegated  Pine,  and  Maranta  lineati-rosea.  In 
another  class  of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
Mr.  Lewis  also  took  1st,  showing  amongst  others 
a  pretty  example  of  the  pink-flowered  Chironia. 

In  Ferns  the  exhibitors  confined  themselves  to  com- 
paratively small  growing  kinds,  which  if  they  do  not 
possess  the  commanding  appearance  of  the  large  tree 
species  are  more  elegant.  For  six,  Mr.  Tilbrook, 
gr.  to  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  took  the  lead;  Mr.  Bowie, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  2d.  The  best  six 
Fuchsias  came  from  Mr.  Wixon,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Hemingford.  In  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr. 
Tilbrook  was  ist,  with  plants  well  flowered  and 
not  too  stifliy  trained. 

There  were  a  number  of  competitors  in  the  class 
for  dinner-table  plants,  the  majority  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  staging  close-habited  subjects  quite  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  many  cases  much  too  large, 
which  made  them  still  more  unsuitable.  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  were  ist.  For  the 
Rev.  H.  Bree's  special  prize  for  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  cut  flowers  for  table  decoration  (con- 
fined to  lady  competitors),  the  judges  had  to 
decide  betwixt  examples  made  up  of  glaring, 
high-coloured  flowers,  too  closely  packed  together, 
with  insufficient  green  material  to  relieve  them,  and 
one — exhibited  by  Miss  Ansley — who  erred  intheoppo- 
site  direction  by  a  simple  and  somewhat  too  meagre 
display  ;  but  as  this  is  much  less  objectionable  than 
overdone  combinations,  it  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

The  Mayor's  silver  cup  for  twenty-four  Asters  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  Petfield,  gr.  to  A.  J.  Thornhill, 
Esq.,  Diddington.  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram  showed 
the  best  twenty-four  Dahlias,  Twelve  Roses. — Mr. 
Cooper,  the  Rev.  E,  Fellowes,  and  Messrs.  Wood  & 
Ingram  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

Fruit. — The  best  eight  dishes  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Tillbrook,  who  had  nice  Black  Hamburgh  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Figs  and  Plums.  For  black  Grapes  Mr.  Cooper 
was  1st,  with  nicely  finished  Black  Hamburghs,  two 
bunches  growing  on  one  shoot.  In  white  Grapes 
Mr.  Bowie  was  successful,  showing  even  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Six  Peaches. —  ist,  Mr. 
Strachan,  gr.  to  the  Rev,  Canon  Linton.  Six  Nec- 
tarines.—1st,  Mr.  Tillbrook.   [Fro7iia  Cornspondmt.) 


established  by  Professor  Buckman,  to  encourage  the 
growth  among  cottagers  of  some  other  vegetables 
besides  Potatos,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  window  and  garden  flowers  ;  and  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  see  that  while  all  the  best  sorts  of  Potatos  were 
this  year  well  grown,  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  &c.,  were  not  neglected.  The  Onions  were 
particularly  fine,  and  with  so  many  sorts  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  award  the  prize. 

The  show  of  flowers  at  this  time  of  year  was  some- 
what limited,  but  there  were  some  elegant  and  taste- 
ful designs  in  the  different  bouquets  of  garden  produc- 
tions, whilst  the  devices  in  wild  flowers,  mostly  done 
by  the  children  of  the  district  school,  were  so  truly 
exquisite  as  to  have  got  special  commendations  from 
Prof.  Buckman,  who,  in  his  remaiks  upon  the  show, 
descanted  upon  the  health -giving  properties  of  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  and  the  no  less  good  effects  to 
the  moral  health  of  a  love  of  flowers,  pointing  out  that 
the  poor  man,  equally  with  the  rich,  might  have  good 
vegetables  served  on  a  table  ornamented  with  flowers, 
than  which  few  are  more  charming  than  are  wild  ones, 
especially  when  arranged  with  taste  ;  and  the  educa- 
ting this  taste  with  regard  to  flowers  was  good  in 
every  way. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  who 
had  kindly  contributed  collections  of  seeds  for  the 
cottagers,  and  as  these  were  always  of  the  best,  and 
of  good  soits,  it  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  excel- 
lent vegetables  shown. 


i  TB  OF  THE  WE  A  TIJER  A  T  BLA  CKIIEA  TH,  LONDON 
For  the  Week  emding  Wednesday,  Sept.  26, 1877. 
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Sept.  20. — A  dull,  miserable,  cold  day.     Overcast  throughouE. 
Rain  fell  till  5  P.i\l. 

—  21. — A  fine  clear  day.     Cloudy,  with  a  shower  of  rain  at 

2  I'.M.     Cold. 

—  22. — A  very  fine  bright  day.     Cold. 

—  23. —  Generally  dull  and  cloudy.     Little  rain  fell  in  the 

morning', 

—  2.^. — A  very  fine  day.     Cloudy  at  times.     Cold.     Cloud- 

less at  night. 

—  25. — A  fine  day,  but  cloudy  and  gloomy.     Cold. 

—  26, — A  fine  bright  day.     Cool.     Cloudless  at  night. 


Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset.— -The  cottage  garden 
show  held  in  this  village  on  Wednesday  last  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  any  previous  year.    It  was 


London  :  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  22,  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
he  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  increased  from  30.1S  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  30,33  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  l6th, 
decreased  to  30.27  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  increased  to  30  34  inches  by  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  decreased  to  29  78  inches  by  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  and  increased  to  29  97  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  30  07  inches,  being  0.12  inch  above  that  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  0,05  inch  above  the  average. 

Temperature, — -The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  63^°  on  the  l6th  to 
53;!°  on  the  20th  J  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
59^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
from  39^°  on  the  21st  to  52;}"  on  the  19th  ;  the  mean 
for  the  week  was  46|°.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  12^**,  the  greatest  range 
in  the  day  being  i84%  on  the  22d,  and  the  least  6|°, 
on  the  2otb. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows:  — i6th,  53°.8;  17th,  53°.6;  i8th,  53^8; 
19th,  S5^3;  20th,  49°.8j  21st,  47°;  22i,  48'. 5  i 
and    the  departures  in  defect   of   their   respective 
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averages  were  3^I,  s'*,  2'.8,  o^8,  6",  8°. 5,  6°.8.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  5i"-7» 
being  4^4  below  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observa- 
tions. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  114^" 
on  the  iSth,  and  iiS-J°  on  the  22d ;  on  the  20th  the 
reading  did  not  rise  above  60°.  The  lowest  readings 
of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to 
the  sky,  were  31-}"  on  the  22d,  311"  on  the  2ist,  and 
354'  on  the  i6th.  The  mean  value  for  the  week 
was  37°, 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.,  and 
its  strength  gentle.  The  weather  during  the  week 
was  generally  dull  and  cold,  and  the  sky  partially 
cloudy.     Kog  prevailed  on  the  i6th. 

Kain  fell  on  two  days  during  the  week ;  the 
amount  measured  was  0.16  inch. 

England  :  Tempo-ature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  6S|°  at  Bristol, 
67"  at  Truro,  and  66^"  at  Nottingham  and  Eccles  ; 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Liverpool  was 
59^"  J  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  64^°. 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
were  33°  at  Truro,  36^°  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
37°  at  Bristol  ;  at  Sunderland  the  lowest  temperature 
was  43° ;  the  general  mean  from  all  stations  was  39^°. 
The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest 
at  Truro,  34°,  and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  17^°;  the 
mean  range  from  all  stations  was  245", 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Truro,  ^l^^  ^"d  Plymouth,  63°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton  and  Liverpool,  both 
57° ;  the  mean  from  all  stations  was  59^°.  The 
mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the 
lowest  at  Truro,  424°,  and  Wolverhampton,  434°, 
and  the  highest  at  Norwich  and  Sunderland,  both 
47l° ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  45}°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  the  least  at  Liverpool,  9^^°,  and  the  greatest  at 
Truro,  21°  ;  the  mean  daily  range  of  temperature 
from  all  stations  was  134°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  51°,  being  54°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
was  54°,  at  Plymouth,  and  the  lowest  49°,  at 
Wolverhampton  and  Eccles. 

Rain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  during  the 
wetk  were  small,  and  varied  from  four-tenlhs  of  an 
inch,  at  Norwich  and  Sunderland  to  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  at  Bristol:  at  Truro  ro  rain  fell,  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  nearly. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull 
and  cold,  and  the  sky  cloudy. 

Scotland  :  Teniperatii7'e, — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  69*  at  Dundee  to  61° 
at  Aberdeen  ;  the  average  value  from  all  stations 
was  654°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
from  35"  at  Paisley  to  41^'' at  Aberdeen;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  39".  The  mean  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  Irom  all  stations  was 
264°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  51^%  being  2.j°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  53",  at  Greenock,  and  the  lowest  494%  at 
Paisley. 

Ram. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  and  Leiih  were  o  05  inch,  0.41  inch, 
and  0.07  inch  respectively.  At  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Greenock,  and  Paisley  no  rain  was  measured.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
614°,  the  lowest  3Si|°,  the  range  22:^°,  the  mean 
51^',  and  the  fall  of  rain  o  02  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 


An  Old  Fir  Plank. — Through  the  kind  interest 
which  Sir  Robert  Chtistison,  Uart.,  takes  in  all 
things  arboricultural,  the  public  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  in  the  National  Industrial  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  at  Edinburgh  a  curious  relic  of  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Glenmore,  and  of  judging  of  the 
quality  and  valuable  properties  of  the  native  Scots 
Fir  timber.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Robeit,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  has  sent  for  exhibition  in 
the  Museum  a  plank  of  Scots  Fir,  5  feet  7  inches 
wide  at  the  boUom,  which  was  presented  in  1S06  lo 
the  then  Duke,  by  the  person  who  purchased  and  cut 
down  the  whole  of  Glenmore  Forest.  It  bears  its 
rather  curinus  history  on  a  brass  plate  ari'ixed  toils 
face,  of  which  the  following  is  a  verbatim  and  literal 
copy  :— 

"in  the  year  1783,  William  0..boume,  Esq.,  mer- 
chant of  Hull,  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  the 
Forest  of  Glenmore,  the  whole  of  which  he  cut  down  in 
the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  and  built  during  that  time 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Spey,  where  never  vessel  was 


built  before,  forty-seven  sail  of  ships  of  upwards  of 
19,000  tons  burthen.  The  largest  of  them,  of  1050  tons, 
and  three  others  but  little  inferior  in  size,  are  now  in  the 
service  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  This  undertaking  was  completed  at  the 
expense  (for  labour  only)  of  above  /"yo.ooo. 

"To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  this  plank  is 
offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  growth  of  one  of  the  trees 
in  the  above  forest  by  His  Grace's  most  obedient 
servant,  *'  W.  Osbourne. 

"Hull,  Sept.  26,  1806." 

Sir  Robert  Christison  has,  with  his  usual  accurate 
criticism,  examined  this  plank,  and  reports  to  us  as 
follows  regarding  the  tree  from  which  it  had  been 
taken  : — 

"  Tlie  tree  must  have  been  19  feet  in  girth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plank,  and  16  at  top,  6  feet  3  inches  higher 
up.  I  can  make  out  243  layers  on  one  radius  ;  seven 
are  wanting  in  the  centre,  and  seven  years  at  least  must 
be  added  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  to  the  place  of  mea- 
surement. Hence  the  tree  must  have  been  about 
260  years  old.  The  out  layers  on  this  radius  are  so 
wide  that  it  must  have  been  growing  at  a  goodly  rate 
when  it  was  cut  down." 

The  plank  is  in  the  front  corridor,  immediately  on 
the  left  hand  as  one  enters  the  main  hall  of  the 
museum,  leaning  against  the  wall  which  partitions  off 
the  corridor  from  the  body  of  the  hall.  We  call 
attention  to  this  highly  interesting  historical  arbori- 
cultural relic  in  order  that  many  of  our  Northern  sub* 
scribers,  when  in  Edinburgh,  may  visit  the  Industrial 
Museumthere,  and  inspect  it  for  themselves,  feeling  sure 
that  after  seeing  so  noble  a  specimen  plant  of  indigenous 
Scots  Fir  timber,  they  will  share  with  us  in  the  regret 
that  not  one  specimen  tree  of  this  forest  was  spared 
by  its  ruthless  destroyer,  either  to  transmit  to  future 
ages  the  seeds  of  so  noble  and  lofty  a  line,  or  to  mark 
the  spot  where  once  stood  so  many  monarchs  of  the 
forest.   The  Journal  of  Forestry. 


He  tJuxt  questioneth  muck  sJtall  leant  muck. — Bacon. 

208.  The  Cost  of  Burning  Clay  Land.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  iniform  me  what  the  cost  of  burning 
heavy  clay  land  would  be  per  acre  ?  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  taking  a  few  acres  near  Derby  for  workmen's  allot- 
ments, but  ihe  land  is  heavy  ;  is  there  any  better  way  of 
rendeiing  it  fit  for  gardens  than  burning  ?  The  surface 
has  been  cultivated  as  arable  land,  so  that  the  second  or 
third  spit  would  be  the  part  to  burn,  I  should  think. 
Slack  is  cheap,  as  are  hedge  clippings.  Any  practical 
hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attainmg  my  object,  viz., 
converting  stiff  clay  into  garden  ground,  will  much  oblige. 
Town  refuse  and  ashes  could  be  had  almost  for  the  cart- 
ing. R.  Binns,  Derby. 

2og.  Tiir.  Grand  Cos  Lettuce.— Mr.  Judd,  The 
Castle  Gardens,  Warwick,  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  true, 
a  little  seed  of  a  Lettuce  sent  out  under  this  name  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Judd  describes  the  plant  as 
a  sort  of  hybrid  between  a  Cabbage  and  a  Cos  Lettuce, 
and  he  will  gladly  pay  any  reasonable  price  for  a  little  to 
sow  at  once. 
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Answers    to    Correspondents, 

Cherries  for  North  Wall:  J.  A.  Plant  May 
Duke.  You  might  also  try  Frogmore  fiarly,  Knights 
Early  Black,  and  Early  Rivers. 

Clerodendron  Balfoukianum  :  (7.  W,  We  wiU 
endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes  shortly. 

Conifer  :  A.  W.  Child.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
Conifers  to  produce  sprays  with  two  forms  of  foliage, 
as  in  the  specimen  you  send  us.  If  you  look  closely 
you  will  find  that  the  Cupressinre,  to  which  group 
your  specimen  belongs,  produce  needle-shaped  leaves 
in  the  young  seedling  state,  and  that  later  on,  as 
growth  progresses,  the  more  mature  scale-like  leaves 
are  formed,  which  give  the  branches  quite  a  different 
appearance.  Your  plant  has  merely  borne  a  shoot  on 
which  both  these  forms  are  developed,  and  this,  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
occurrence. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouses  :  T.  H.  Wc  should 
much  prefer  a  gas  stove  outside,  with  hot-water  pipes 
inside,  as  the  safest  and  most  effectual  plan.  The  gas 
burner  can  be  fi.ved  so  as  to  heat  a  small  boiler  in  an 
ordinary  furnace  provided  with  adoor,  and  is  then  very 
little  trouble  to  manage,  while  the  plants  are  perfectly 
safe.  Petroleum  stoves  may  be  safely  used  with  care, 
but  we  prefer  the  other  plan. 

Monstrous  Pear  :  R.  Lvwc.  We  have  seen  many 
somewhat  similar  cases,  and  have  published  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  them. 

Names  of  Plants  :   W-  B.  i,  Physostegia  imbricata  ; 

2,  Muhlcnbeckia  adpressa  ;  3,  Cratitgus  Azarolus  ?— 
A.  13,  Saponaria  oflicinalis,— 7.  S.  i,  Saccharum  sp, ; 

3,  Impcrata  cylindrica?;  3,  Phla:um  pratense  ?  ;  5, 
Plantago  maritima  ;  6,  Aira  crcspitosa  ;  7,  Koileria 
crislala  ?— -Z?,  A    Monarda   didyraa.  —  W,   G.  A", 


Dendrobium  aqueum. — y.  Murton.  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum. — G.  L,  i,  tiedum  albescens  ;  2,  Sedum 
spurium  var. ;  3,  S.  album  var. ;  4,  Saxifraga  cunei- 
folia  ;  sand  6,  too  incomplete  to  name.  —  A.  G.  i. 
Aster  novas-anglicE  ?  ;  2,  A.  l;evis  ?  ;  3,  A.  simple.x?. 
The  scraps  were  too  bad  to  name  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  4,  Linaria  striata  ;  5,  Aconitum  Napellus. 
—  T.  IV.  iv.  Only  two  were  numbered  when  they 
reached  us.  i,  is  Juniperus  thurifera  ;  and  3,  1-  e.-c- 
celsa.  The  others  are  Juniperus  communis,  Cupres- 
sus  sempervirens,  and  C.  nutkaensis,  which  niiiy  pro- 
bably be  the  same  as  the  one  alluded  to  as  No.  5. — 
IV.  R.  The  common  Ling,  Calluna  vulgaris. — //.  D. 
Pinus  Laricio  calabnca.  —  y.  £.  Colchicum  varie- 
gatum. 

Pentstemons  :  Doionie  b'  Laird.  They  are  a  very  fine 
lot,  but  a  little  the  worse  for  travelling  when  they 
reached  us.  Mrs.  Fox  Perret,  a  rich  mulberry-purple 
with  while  centre;  Charles  Mitchell,  a  rich  maroon 
crimson  ;  .A.ndrew  Hunter,  brighter  crimson  with  white 
centre  ;  William  KeUvay,  one  of  the  purples  ;  Archi- 
bald Fowler  and  John  F.  King  horn,  maroon  crimsons, 
seem  to  be  exceptionally  good. 

Rose  Sport  :  //.  C.  The  Rose  which  has  sported, 
producing  two  colours  in  the  flower,  is  new  to  us,  and 
certainly  worth  propagating  with  a  view  to  prove  its 
constancy. 

The  Vinekies  at  Ards.— Mr.  Cross  writes  that  he  has 
no  desire  to  impute  blame  or  give  pain  to  any  one. 
The  only  object  in  writing  was  to  show  an  easily 
applied  remedy  for  exhausted  Vines  in  outside 
borders. 

Viola:  W.  Paul.  The  Viola  has  large,  well-formed, 
clear  sulphur-yellow  flowers,  with  merely  a  few  short 
lines  radiating  from  the  eye,  so  that  it  is  practically 
self-coloured.  If,  as  you  say,  the  habit  is  dwarf  and 
free  blooming,  it  will  be  a  useful  variety  of  the  pale 
yellow  series.  There  is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
individual  flowers  as  sent  to  us. 


Erratum. — At  p.    368,  for    "  Tritonia    aurea"    read 
"  Urceolina  aurea." 


Catalogues  Received  ;  —  W.  Rumsey  (Walthara 
Cross,  N.),  Select  List  of  Roses,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Fruit  Trees,  Bulbs.  &c.  — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  & 
Son  (Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W.), 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. — 
G.  Pollock  (Post  Office  Buildings,  Stirling),  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. — Messrs.  Gibson  &  Reid  {14, 
Lower  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin),  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  i&c. 


Communications  Received.  —  \V.  E.  T.  ^  J.  M. — A. - 
H.  H.  C.-G.  T.  (iKanksJ— J.  T.-W.  E.  G.— W.  D.  F.- 
J.  S.— W.  Swailes.— W.  Hockin  -A.  C.— A.  F.— J.  D.- 
T.  \W. 


arhets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  September  27. 
Tiiere  is  scarcely  any  alteration  to  quote.  Business 
remains  much  the  same.  Heavy  consignments  of  Pears 
are  reaching  us  from  the  Continent,  considerably  re- 
ducing prices.  Kent  Cobs  are  making  a  good  trade  at 
slightly  lower  rates.  James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple 
Market. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per  J^-sieve  26-36  Oranges,  per  100  . .  12  0-20  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  09-60  Peaches,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-15  o 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  8  0-12  o  |  Pears,  per  doz.  ..  10-30 
Melons,  each  ..  20-501  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  40-80 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06;  Figs,  green,  doz,      ..    i  o-  3  o 

Vegetablss. 
s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,    English  Horse  Radish,  p,  bun.  40-.. 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40  Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 

Aubergines,   p.    doz.   20-..  Lettuces,  per  score,.   20-.. 

Beans,    French,    per  Mint,    green,    bunch  06-.. 

bushel  ..  So-  ..  Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 

—  Scarlet  Runners,  Onions,  12    bunches  36-.. 
per  bushel..          ..40-..  —  young,  per  bun.   06-.. 

Beet,  per  doz,           ..    i  o-  a  a  Parsley,  per  bunch, .    09-   .. 

Brussels  Sprouts,   p.  Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

bush,           ..          ..80-..  —  shelled,    per    qt.   16-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..    i  o-  2  o  Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

Carrots,  per  bunch..   04-06  —   Spanish,  doz.    .,   i  o-  .. 

Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40  —  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 

Celery,  per  bundle..    16-20  Salsafy,    per   bundle  10-.. 

Chilis,  per  100          ..  30-  ..  Shallots,  per  lb.       ..   06-,, 

Cucumbers,  each     ..03-10  Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 

Endive,  per  doz.      ..   10-20  Tomatos.  per  doz.  ..  10-20 

—  Baiavian,  p.  doz.  20-30  Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 
Garlic,  per  lb.          ..06-..     ,  Vegetable   Marrows, 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  o  2-  o  4  I  doz.            . .         ..16-20 

Potatos: — Essex  Regents,  gos.  to  itoj.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loos. 
to  140;.  ;  Kent  Kidneys,  140s.  to  i6os. ;  Shaws,  looi.  per  ton.      • 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Achillea,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Asters,  12  bun.  ..30-90 
Bouvardias,  per  ^  in.  1  o-  4  o 
Calceolaria,  p  jn,  o  6-  i  o 
Clirysanthem.  laDiin.  40-60 
Cornflower,  12  bun,  3  o-  q  o 
Dahliis,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  . .  ..20-60 
Euchaiis,  per  dor.  ..  4  o-ia  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  .,  3  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,    la   spr.  06-10 

iasmine,  la  bun.     ..  40-90 
Filies(iu  vor,    13  spr,  x  g-  3  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  20-90 
Myosoiis,  12  bunch,  30-90 
Pelargoniums,  13  spr.   06-20 

—  zonal,  17  sprays  03-10 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch         ..  ..10-20 

Pyrcthrum    ..  ..40-90 

Roses(ouldr.),i2bun.  20-90 

—  (mdoor),  perdoz.  i  6-12  o 
Steplianotis,  12  spr,  4  o-ia  o 
Slocks,  13  bundles.  .40-80 
Suntlowcr,  13  bun...  20-60 
Sweet  Peas,  12  hun.  30-90 
Troparolum,  12  bun,  1  0*  4  0 
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Balsams,  per  dozen 
Begonias,  per  doz.  . . 
Eouvardias,  do. 
China  Asters,  dozen 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Cockscombs,  per  doz. 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . . 
Cyclameiij  per  doz... 
CyperuSjdo. .. 
Dracscna  terminalis 
—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Ferns,  in  var.,p,  doz. 


Plants 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  o-iz  o 
6  0-12  o 
12  0-24  o 
3  0-12  o 

5  0-12  o 

6  0-24  o 

3  0-12  o 
30-90 

18  0-24  o 

4  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 

8  0-24  o 
40-.. 


IN  Pots. 

J.  d.  s.  d. 
Ficus  elastica,  each  a  6-15  o 
Fuchsias, per  dozen..  2  0-12  o 
Hehotrope,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Litiums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 
Myrtles,  do. . .  ..30-90 

Palms  in  variety  .each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         . .  ..20-90 

Petunias,  per  doz.  ,.  4  0-12  o 
Roses,  fairy,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Solanums      ..  ..9  0-24  o 

Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


SEEDS. 


London;  September  16. — Nothing  of  special  import- 
ance or  interest  has  this  week  transpired  in  connection 
with  the  trade  for  farm  seeds.  As  respects  the  leading 
descriptions  of  Clover,  seed  merchants  appear  resolved 
to  adopt  this  season  a  policy  of  extreme  caution,  and 
they  resolutely  refuse  to  operate  unless  at  the  moderate 
quotations  whicli  in  their  judgment  the  promised  abun- 
dance of  supply  vi-ill  alone  justify.  For  Winter  Tares  the 
demand  continues  very  active  ;  no  excessive  quantity  has 
come  forward,  and,  consequently,  the  late  advance  is 
fully  maintained.  For  sowing  Rye  occasional  orders 
drop  in,  which  are  executed  on  former  terms.  The  stock 
of  Trifolium  incarnatum  seems  about  used  up,  the 
market  being  almost  completely  cleared  of  fine  parcels. 
Hemp  and  Canary  seed  are  without  quotable  change. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  both  Rape  and  Mustard  seed. 
Feeding  Linseed  is  in  good  request,  and  the  tendency  of 
values  is  upward.  The  blue  Pea  crop  has  proved  this 
year  disappointing,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality :  holders 
of  handsome  samples  have,  therefore,  advanced  their 
demands  is.  to  2J.  per  qr.  There  has  been  more  busi- 
ness doing  in  grass  seeds.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
present  week  has  been  an  eager  speculative  inquiry  for 
Trefoil  and  Alsike  seeds.  Some  accounts  just  received 
speak  unfavourably  of  the  new  French  Lucerne,  and  state 
that  prices  in  France  are  creeping  up.  Information  is 
awaited  with  interest  as  to  the  Clover  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  ol  Canada.  John  Shaw  &^  SonSt  Seed 
Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane^  Londouy  E.C. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  good  and  fine  qualities  of 
Wheat  realised  full  prices  to  xs.  per  quarter  advance  ; 
but  inferior  produce  met  with  a  slow  and  irregular  sale 
at  about  previous  rates.  Foreign  wheat  was  in  moderate 
supply,  and  the  tendency  was  in  an  upward  direction. 
Barley  of  fine  quality  suited  for  superior  malt  realised 
high  quotations.  Medium  qualities  and  feeding  descrip- 
tions were  well  supported.  Malt  was  firm,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency  ;  choice  qualities  were  held  at  high 
quotations.  Oats  were  firm  at  fully  late  rates.  P'or 
Indian  Corn  the  trade  was  firm,  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. Beans  and  Peas  sold  at  late  rates.  For  flour 
an  advance  of  6d.  per  sack  and  barrel  on  the  prices  of 
Monday  se'nnight  was  quoted.— On  Thursday  the  trade 
for  the  better  qualities  of  Wheat  w  as  not  active,  but 
former  prices  were  about  supported.  Inferior  produce 
was  dull,  and  irregular  in  value.  Foreign  Wheat  of  good 
and  fine  quality  was  held  at  full  rates.  Choice  Barley 
was  scarce  and  dear ;  for  medium  kinds  there  was  a 
steady  demand  at  previous  currencies.  Oats  were  in 
moderate  request,  at  late  rates,  but  Indian  Corn  sold 
slowly  at  about  previous  quotations.  Beans  and  Peas 
were  unaltered  in  value.  For  flour  the  trade  was  quiet 
on  former  terms. — Average  prices  of  corn  ior  the  week 
ending  Sept,  22  :— Wheat,  sjs.  €>d. ;  Barley,  43J.  Stf.  ; 
Oats,  255,  IOC?.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : 
— Wheat,  47J.  ;  Barley,  38J.  6d. ;  Oats,  26s. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday,  the  supply 
of  beasts  being  small  prices  advanced,  and  a  fair  clear- 
ance was  effected.  There  were  not  quite  so  many 
sheep,  and  trade  was  more  active,  and  choicest  kinds 
rather  dearer.  Choice  calves  were  also  dearer.  Quota- 
tions :— Beasts,  45.  6d.  to  5J.  2rf,,  and  5^.  Sd.  to  6s.  ■s.d.  ; 
calves,  5^.  to  .6j.  ^d.  ;  sheep,  5J.  dd.  to  6j.,  and  6j.  6<f. 
to  js.  3.d.  ;  pigs,  4J.  to  5J.  4(/. — On  Thursday  trade  was 
decidedly  dull.  Supplies  both  of  beasts  and  sheep  were 
rather  above  the  average  for  a  Thursday,  and  as  the 
demand  was  not  active,  prices  gave  way.  Calves  also 
were  dull  and  lower. 

HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that  a 
large  supply  of  fodder  was  on  sale  at  that  day's  market, 
but  trade  rather  dull.  Clover  gave  way  in  price. 
Quotations :— Prime  old  Clover,  looj.  to  1451".  ;  in- 
ferior, 85.^.  to  95J-.  ;  good  new,  looj.  to  135^.  ;  prime 
old  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  12.0s.  ;  inferior,  705.  to  85.^.  ; 
good  new,  8oj.  to  i-zos.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  ^js.  per 
load.  —  At  Ihursday's  market  there  was  a  large  supply 
on  sale,  but  with  a  dull  trade  prices  were  with  difficulty 
maintained. — Cumberland  Market  quotations:  —  Supe- 
rior meadow  hay,  iioj.  to  izos.  ;  interior,  88j-.  to  iqos,  ; 
superior  Clover,  138J.  to  147J.  ;  inferior,  105J.  to  liar.  ; 
and  straw,  55^.  to  60s.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  moderate  supplies  are  on  sale,  and  the  trade  steady 
at  former  quotations :— Kent  Regents,  95^.  to  laos.  per 
ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  85 r.  to  iioj.  ;  Victorias,  looj.  to  130J. ; 
kidneys,  Sos.  to  120s.  ;  Early  Rose,  90J.  to  115J.  ;  rocks, 
Soj.  to  90J. — The  imports  into  London  last  week  com- 
prised 3910  bags  from  Hamburg,  568  bags  112  sacks 
Boulogne,  335  bags  Antwerp,  74  baskets  A.msterdam, 
232  bags  Hariingen,  400  Bremen,  and  10  baskets  Rot- 
terdam. 


Sole  £]uglisli  lyTedallists  for  tlie  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  th.e  United  States 
International  Centennial  ExMbition,  Phila- 
delphia.   

^^^RIGHT's 
ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


*  The  '  Boiler  of  tlie  Future.'    I  have  no  doubt  about 
this."— Wm.  Thomson,  Clovenfords. 


By 

Her  Majesty s\ 
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We  can  supply  Foundation  Plates— which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Smokestacks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  their  erection. 


Foundation  Plate  . .         . . 

Smokestack,  Damper,  and  ; 
Soot-Door  ..  ..  ' 

Furnace  and  Ash-Pit, 
Frame  and  Doors  ;  also 
Furnace  Bars,  Bearers, 
Diunb-Piate,  &c.  ..     30 


35     o    45     o    60     o    75 
30    o    30    o    40    o 


o    40     o    50     o 


s.    d. 
90    o 


60    o    70 


Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  "hot  air"  blasts  to  the  furnace  ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
injurious  to  the  economical  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  preparation  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SEVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  &c.,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  lovi'  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 
Particulars  on  apphcation. 


WM.     WRIGHT    &    CO., 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
T      SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
O  •  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardcticrs'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURABLE 
SHADING.—"  Lasting  for  years." 
MADE  of  PREPARED  WOOL  and  HAIR. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat   or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed 
temperature  where  it  is  applied. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Prince  Christian,  for  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton; 
the  late  A,  F.  Paxton,  Esq.  ;  the  late  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  &c. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide         is.  lod. 

3  yards  wide         . .         . .         . .     3^.  od. 

4  yards  wide  . .         . .         , .     3J.  zod. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  i^.  6d.  per  yard. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  and  of 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

***  Late  of  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall : — 20  yds.    40  yds,    60  yds.  80  yds,  100  yds 
s.    d.      5.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         M       I    3      I  10      2    s      3    o      3    7 
Illustrated    Lists,   with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  20^.  and  upwards. 

special  quotattoits  for  larger  quantities. 


J.   J.    THOMAS    &    COm 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
28s    and     362.     EDGWARE     ROAD.     LONDON, 


W. 


GreenlioaaeB. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  HoRTiCUL- 
•  TUKAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Healh  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  £^0 ;  21  feet  by  13  feet,  £,-z%  ; 
i2j^  feet  by  10  feel,  Xi5.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 


J< 


O     H     N 


BOWMAN 


VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      r^      r.-it\nn 

GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  j  '°  *1000. 

HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LDE  R  and  TI  M  BE  R 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 


H 


Metallic  Hotbouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 
E       N       R      Y  HOP 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 


AIRPKIE,     N.B, 


HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 

55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 

BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  s^.  each. 

^T  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic  Hothouses    n  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  at  this 

Establishment. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION,— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c..  built 
to  Architects'  Pians,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  -^d. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  j,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 


?^5gaife>?\^^^SSv\N\\^.^ 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.-All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  betler  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  cun  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Runhill  Row,  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


CRITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


WB 


SECT'ON  OF  PATENT   ROOF  VEMlLATOR 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Test imontih  free. 

Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed  In    any  part   of    the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Eng  net 
DARLINGTON. 


A,  Iron  Box   fitted    up  water-tight.       d.  Pipe     or   Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler.       c,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating    Hot- 
Water.       E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Bo.'i. 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning    Water   to    Boiler.        H,  I,  J,   K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Kegulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at   different   decrees  of  heat,  or   the  circulation    of   water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be   filled  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted   for  forcing   houses  where   top  and   bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fi.\ed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for   working,  without  regard   to   the  position  of 
the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  A^ 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  1 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  praciiciUy  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  imprtjvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  1  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H,  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates   and    Plans    furnished    for    Warming    Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and    Public  Buildings,      Orders    attended  to  in   an; 

pan  of  the   kmgdom,  and   guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  ind  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CBITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  DUILDINC  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,     LOUGHBOROUGH. 


IIorti'~ii!tural  Buildings  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co.'s  Patent  Mciliod  of  Construction  are  very  strong,  moit 
diirutU-,  iii^h!,  elegant,  amply  ventilated,  perfect  efficiency  for  intended  purpose  is  guarantctd^  are  economical  ///  cust 
and  ruiitnicnatice  ;  combine  the  peculiiir  advantages  of  Wooden  iind  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

Mli.ShENGKR  AND  CO.,  Iroin  their  long  experience,    and  having    large    Works  exclusively  devoted   to   the 
Consiruciion  and  Heating  of  Horticultural  buildings,  are  in  a  position  to  execute  with   despatch,  in  tlie  bett 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Plana  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plans  and  Estimates  foruhtrded  on  receipt  of  Particulars  by  Post.      Ladies  and  Gcnttemtn  loaited  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CAT.M.OGUE  of  DESIGNS,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
thirty-three  st.nmps.  G.-ntlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  cOkiency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
wflh  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  PUnt  Protector^  sent  free. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Complete  Apparatus  for  the 
HEATING    of   GREENHOUSES, 

Conservatories,  Forcing-houses, 

PITS,    ETC., 

Erected  complete  in  any  part  of  the  Country, 

under  an  Engineer's  superintendence. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  Free  of  Charge. 

Address — 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  WORKS, 

31,      BANKS  IDE,      SOUTH  W  ARK, 
LONDON,    S  E. 

Sliver  Medal.  1874. 
■yHE   TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER.— 

-L       First-class  Certificate,  1S67  ;  Highly  Conimcncled,  1S73  ; 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


"  This  Boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  suclting  all  the  heat 
from  the  fire." — Gnrdencts'  Ma^aziiw.  p.  254. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  burn  any  kind  of 

fuel, is  thelerminai  Saddle." — yoiirnnl of  Iloi'ticultnre,  p.  337. 

"  For  moderate  cosi  and  real  efficiency  the  Terminal  S.tddle 

is  one  of  the  very  best  " — 1  he  Garden,  p.  95. 

Prospectus  post  frte. 

T.  JONES.  Temple  Slrttt,  Manchester. 

^      SILVER    MEDAL  .W 

AW.\RDED   AT  ^\  V^ 

Birmingham  Meeting,      \\0^ 


Boyal  Agricultural 
Society, 
1876, 


& 


♦^ 


1876. 

HIGHEST  KOnOR 


Centemnial  Exhili'.tioii, 
Philadelphia. 

Specially  iiilnpled   for    Pumping   ia 
GcutUn  <i,a'    Ilouees     and    GiouikIs. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWARD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,    WHITECBOSS     STEEET.    LONDON- 


RDSSlRfRUSStlL 

Horticultural  CMP  U I  rrncVENTiLMiNCit 
Warming    lINuIINCLI\0  Sanitary.  ^ 


/ITOTECTOI^E  /IPPLIED  TO  CONgE  ffl/lTOl^lEg 


HB/\TI1\IG  APP/1R/TU^  of  EVEI^Y   DE^CHIPVIOM. 

BrHOT  WATER,  StKAM  OR    WaRMED  All? 

See     illustrated  catalogue   Post  Free 

Designs  t  Estimates  on  Applichtion, 


Offices  H)-Showrooms.46Char.incICro£,s. 
WORKS    pUEENS  Wharf  Hammebsmith, 


STOVES, 

Teira-Cotta!    Portable!     For  Coal! 

EOBERTS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twcnty-foiir  hours  or  longer  for  about  \d , 
without  attention.  For  L^eJrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  .iiiy 
purpose.  rrosi)tclus  and  mithenticaled  Testimonials  sent,  lil 
use  daily  at  Patentee's  THUMAS  KUHliRTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 
and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wipe  Worker,  Weaver, 
&c.,  K04,  Dale  Street,  and  ^4.  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chnmicle,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACIC  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  B.icks  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  li.\:  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Mantiracturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boiler--^.  IRON  and  WIRE    WORK   in  all   branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

S  T  "E  V  E  !N"  S' 

TRENTHAS/i    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After    long    experience,    has    proved   the   most    SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,    EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 

extant;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W, — Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  Gentlemen, — Tn  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  lime.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirieen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  culd  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in   the   habit  of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  AND  SONS." 
For  lUustrationSjWith  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS,     &c.,     &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
S^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the    inspection   of  the   inventor,    Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  iniitfirinne 

SADDLE,  BOILER,  36  inches,  with  Connec- 
tions  in  good  order,  to  be  Sold  for  £'^.  A  ho  some 
4-inc)i  PIPE  and  ELBOWS,  and  an  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR 
BOILER,  33-inches  (wants  some  tubes),  at 

LETCHFORD'S  WORKS,  Belhnal  Green  Junction,  E. 

OR  SALE,  a  48-inch  (Meiklejohn's)  CRUCI- 

FORM  BOILER;  only  in  work  two  years,  as  good  as 
new.  Taken  out  because  three  more  houses  were  added. 
Price  ;^8.  being  half  the  cost  price.     Apply 

PERKINS  AND  SONS,  P.irk  Nursery,  Coventry. 

For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS*     IMPROVED      TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON    HORTICULTURAL    BOH-ER, 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars, apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks.  Dudley. 

Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. ' 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattermg 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  u,  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Zd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  Mav  3.  1877. 

"  TIte  Ryleys,  Alderly  Edge,  Manckcstcr.~y[^ssr?..  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs, — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  I  coJisider  it  the  best  thing  hnozvn  for  tlu  preservation  of  all 
outdoor  luark,  either  ivaod  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  I.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UT!ON.—lt  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  S.mith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


Horticultural  window  glass. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  ig-oz,,  12.1.  6d.  ;  ai-oz., 
j£s.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-OZ.  4ths,  36j-.  ;  3ds,  46s.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths.  365.; 
3ds.,  46J.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER.  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

g.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  2o-in.  by 
is-in.,  20-in.  by  r+in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

NEW  SOUTH  WaTeS  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH,  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  5*/. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEM  liNTS, 
which   must   be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr,  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E. C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  EC. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Iviverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street, 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Ofiices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  afifroininteni  to  the  Royal  Ifoi'ticnliwal Society.) 

To      HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Adverti-sement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Ne-w  Works  THaw  Ready. 

FLORA  OF  TROPICAL  AFRICA.  By 
Daniel  Olivke.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Vol.  iii.,  Umbelliferas 
to  Ehenenacea;,  20j.  Puhlished  under  the  authority  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works.  Vols.  i.  and  ii., 
SOS.  each. 

FLORA  of  MAURITIUS  and  the  SEY- 
CHELLES  :  a  Description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and 
Ferns  of  those  Islands.  By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.  Complete 
in  one  vol.,  8vo,  245.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Government  of  Mauritius. 


FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  New  Series,  enlarged 
to  royal  4to  :  Coloured  Plates  and  Descriptions  of  the 
choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Conservatory. 
Edited  by  Rich.\rd  Dean,  F.R,  H  S.  ;  the  Drawings  by  J.  N, 
Fi TCH,    Monthly,  with  four  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  31.  6d. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE,  Coloured  Plates, 
and  Descriptions  by  Dr.  Hooker,  C.B..  Pres.  R.S.,  of 
New  and  Rare  Plants  suitable  for  the  Garden.  Stove,  or  Green- 
house. The  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Fitch.  Monthly,  with  six 
beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  3J.  6d. 

THE  OUINOLOGYoftheEAST  INDIAN 
PLANTATIONS.     By  T-  E.  Howard,  F.R.S  ,  F.L.S. 

Parts  II.   and  III. ,  with   ten  Coloured  and  two  Plain  Plates, 
and  two  Photo  Prints,  cloth,  63,1. 

Also  the    Work   Complete,  in    one    vol.    folio,    with    thirteen 
Coloured  Plates,  two  Plain  Plates,  and  two  Photo  Prints,  84^. 


THE  N,ARCISSUS  :  its  History  and  Culture, 
with  Coloured  Plates  and  Descriptions  of  all  known 
Species  and  Varieties.  By  F.  W.  Et;RniDGE;  and  a  Review  of 
the  entire  Genus,  by  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.  Super  royal  8vo> 
with  forty-eight  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  32s. 

BOTANICAL  NAMES  for  ENGLISH 
READERS.     By  Randall  H.  Alcock.     6s. 

"  We  have  tested  the  volume  in  several  instances,  and  find  it 
very  correct  ;  and  the  explanations  are  in  many  instances 
rendered  the  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
confined  to  bare  derivations,  but  indicate  also  the  reason  why 
the  names  were  first  applied  to  the  plants  which  bear  them." — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

"  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  plant  names, 
it  is  the  most  reliable  authority  we  know  that  is  accessible  to 
every  one." — Tlie  Garden. 

"  A  very  interesting  and  useful  work,  which  may  be  heartily 
commended." — T/ee  Florist. 

"This  admirable  work  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  will  be 
widely  appreciated  by  English  readers.  "—Gardeners'  Magazine. 

FLORAL    PLATES,  beautifully  coloured  by 
hand,  6d.  and  ts.  each.     Lists  of  over  700  varieties,  one 
stamp. 

BOTANICAL  PLATES,  or  Plant  Portraits, 
beautifully  coloured  by  hand,    6d.  each.     Lists  of  2000 
varieties,  one  stamp. 
L.  REEVE  AND  CO  ,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3^.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworch,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sold  also  by  Messrs, 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Co7inties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms.  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHlfeRE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BiiRVENicH,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLi-E,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  io.r.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


Fi^ce  by  Post,  3^-.  6d., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  SHOULD  OBTAIN  A  COPY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  THEIR  TREES. 

Apply  to  J.   SCOTT,   The    Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,    Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom — 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "  ORCHARDIST,"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language.  

The  Advertiser  has  numhers  of  Letters  from  Britain,  Atnerica,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  Sr'c., 
all  eulosrisinsr  the  -work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


[^  The  Trees  are  this  season  in  fine  health..       Price  Lists  forwarded. 
Copies  to  be  had  at 

57,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


September  29,  1877.] 
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THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portug:uese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  oiTers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  3</.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

EVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE    BELGE 

et  ETRANGSRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich.  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  EllemeeC,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterchem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gilion.  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  I.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin.  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A,  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxeni,  H.  J.  Veiich,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  54  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloiu-ed  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lof.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

®"  ADVERTISERS  art  rtguested  to  note  tkat 
although  w£  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  ikem. 

TTTANTED,   as    GARDENER,   a    married 

▼  »  Man.  without  family,  age  from  33  to  45  :  must  be 
thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch.  Wages,  24^.,  with  lodge. 
A  second  man  kept.— M.,  Faulkner,  Waterloo  Station,  S  E. 

WANTED,a  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly 
understands  Orchids,  &c.,  to  take  the  chage  of  two 
Houses  only.  Wages,  2+r.  a  week.  Good  character  for 
steadiness  and  trustworthiness  essential. — M.  D.,  Post-office, 
Englefield  Green,  Staines. 

ANTED,   in    the   East   Riding   of  York- 

shire.  an  active  steady  married  Man,  as  WORKING 
GARDENER.  Must  thoroughly  understand  the  Manage- 
ment of  Vines,  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Wife 
to  undertake  charge  of  cow.  Cottage  on  the  premises.— 
Address,  Box  321,  Post-office,  Hull. 

ANTED,   a    useful    GARDENER,    who 

understands  Vines  and  Flowers.— Mrs.  GOODWIN, 
Hmchley  Wood,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 


TI/'ANTED,  as  SECOND  GARDENER,  a 

J  ~  Steady,  industrious  married  Man,  to  take  the  working 
cnaree  of  Conservatory,  PIa.it  Stove  and  Fernery,  and  to  do 
the  Table  Decorations  ;  he  must  well  understand  the  work,  and 
not  be  under  37  years  of  age.  Wages,  about  191.  per  week, 
with  cottage,  fuel,  and  garden.— Apply,  first  by  letter,  to  the 
HEAD  GARDENER,  Norman  Court,  Dean,  Salisbury. 

XTTANTED,    an    INDOOR     FOREMAN; 

»  »  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Plants,  good  Sales- 
man, experienced  in  Growing  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers  on  a 
large  scale.  Permanent  situation  to  an  energetic  and  competent 
man.  Wages,  35^.  per  week  and  house.  No  references  wrote 
to  previous  to  first  writing  to  the  applicant.— W.  T..  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants.  6.  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

Propagator  Wanted. 

J  NO.  JEFFERIES  and  SONS  require 
a  PROPAGATOR  of  Clematis,  Roses,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants.  To  a  steady  and  persevering  man  liberal 
wages  will  be  given.  State  age  and  where  last  emploved.— 
JNO.  JEFFERfES  and  SONS,  Royal  Nurseries,  Cirencester. 

WANTED,  a  reliable  MAN,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  to  take  the 
Management  of  Two  Acres  of  Garden  Ground.  One  accustomed 
to  the  Management  of  Pigs  preferred.  A  good  house  and 
garden  and  £1  is.  per  week. —Address.  SECRETARY 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  (Limited).  St.  Petersburg  Place' 
Bayswater,  London.  W, 

TyANTED,  a  Young  MAN,  in  the  Houses  ; 

;,;  „  *^"*  *^^^  ^^^  ^'^*="  '"  ^  Nursery  preferred.  Wages  i8f. 
-W.  &  J.  BROWN,  Wolhorpe,  Stamford. 

'ANTED,    a    GARDEN     LABOURER  ; 

married,  without  encumbrance,  aged  between  30  and 
40.  Good  cottage  on  the  premises,— GARDENER,  Oakfield, 
bomersel  Road,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 


w 


WANTED,  a  NURSERY  CLERK  and 
CORRESPONDENT:  must  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  Plants,  and  be  qualified  to  Travel  occasionally  if 
required  —Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  salary  expected  and 
other  particulars,  addressed  to  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  (Limited),  Edinburgh. 

TyANTED,   an    ASSISTANT    CLERK.— 

»  T  Apply,  in  ovm  handwriting,  stating  all  particulars,  to 
G.  AND  W.  YATES.  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen.  28 
Market  Place,  Manchester. 

WANTED,    a     JUNIOR     SHOPMAN.— 
EDMONDSON  BROTHERS.  Seedsmen,  10,  Dame 
Street.  Dublin. 


'Il/'ANTED,  a  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN,  for  the 

»  »  Flower  Seed  Department,  and  as  INVOICE  CLERK; 
^l*.^^..  *  Sood  Penman. —  Address,  with  particulars,  to 
THOMAS  U.  THOMSON,  Seedsman  to  the  Queen  Bir- 
mingham. 


WANTED,  as  PORTER,  a  young  Man  who 

7  ▼  h.is  bcirii  ii^ed  to  the  Trade:  must  be  ste:idy.  indiis- 
l,",1'!J'.  ""''  *'"'"«  '»  ""al^e  himself  generally  useful —NUT- 
1  INC  AND  SO.MS,  Seed  Warehouses.  60.  Barbicati,  E.C. 

VTTANTED,    a    first-class    HOT-WATER 

»  »  HAND,  accustomed  to  Plans  and  Estimates  and 
carrying  thiough  Contracts,  &c.     An  excellent  opportiuuly  for 

?>!?'>./?!■""  man.-Address,  A.  B,,  C.ardmirs'  Chronicle 
Uiiice,  vv.  C 


E. 


WANT     PLACES, 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such. — The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  HulL 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  01  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS, 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  apolying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E. 

G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London.  W. 

ARDENER  (Head),  where  not  less  than 

four  are  kept. — Age  34  ;  five  years  in  last  situation. 
Satisfactory  reasons  for  leaving.— M,  R.,  9,  Mitchell  Street, 
Weymouth.  Dorset. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  36  ;  thoroughly 

practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  First-class 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability. — H.  E.,  E.  Cole  & 
Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Withington,  Manche.iter 

ARDENER    (Head).— A^e    36,    married, 

two  children  ;  thorough  practic  il  ex;jeii^nce  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  Four  yc;<r^"  clnr.icter.  Please 
state  particulars. —  T.  WOOD.  Anstey  M.iir,r,  Alton,  Hants. 

(^ARDENER  CHead).— Age  40  ;  twenty-five 

VJ  years  in  best  places  in  England  ;  could  take  Charge  of 
Land  and  Forestry,  also  Plants  for  E.xhibition.— J,  CROSS, 
Trinity  Co:tage.  Cirencester. 

(^ARDENER    (HEAD).— Age     38,    married, 

V.^  two  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Eleven  years'  good 
character.  Please  state  wages,  &c.  —  W.  ROWE,  Histon, 
Cambridgeshire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married,  no 
f.-imily  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  Gar- 
dening. Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.—R.  J.,  Post-ofTice,  Romsey,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  33.— Mr.  A. 
Paksons,  Gardener  to  Captain  Blake,  Danesbury. 
Welwyn,  Herts,  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman. 
Henry  Mount,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services 
of  a  man  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Gardening  ;  has 
been  with  him  seven  years. — Address  as  above. 

ARDENER  (Head),  wh^re  not  less^than 

four  are  kept.— Age  37,  married  ;  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced ;  competent  to  undertake  .^ny  Improvement  connected 
with  a  Gentleman's  Establishment  where  energy  and  intelli- 
gence are  required.  Highly  recommended.— A.  G.,  Barham, 
East  Hoalhly,  Sussex. 

?^ARDENER     (Head),    to     any    Lady    or 

^  --*  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical 
man  in  every  branch  of  Gardening.— Age  jS.  married;  twenty- 
two  years'  experience  in  England  and  Scotland.  Three  years' 
and  a  half  good  character  from  last  situation.- A.  McA., 
Messrs.  Wilham  Paul  &  Son,  Nurseries.  Waltham  Cross.  Herts. 

/TJ-ARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 

VJ  are  kept,— Age  28,  single  ;  thoroughly  understands 
Gardening  in  all  its  branches  ;  has  been  in  some  of  the  best 
Places  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Can  be  highly  recommended 
for  abilities  and  general  character.- W.  J.  W.,  Penninghame 
Gardens,  Newton  Stewart,  Wigtonshire. 

/^ARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 

V-^  are  kept. — Age  30.  married  ;  Scotch  ;  fourteen  years' 
experience  ;  understands  Gardening  in  ail  its  branches,  and 
could  take  the  Management  of  a  small  Estate.  Open  for 
engagement  about  the  beginning  of  November  next.  First-class 
references— T.  McK.,  The  Gardens,  Ayton,  Bridge  of  Earn. 
Perthshire,  N.B.  .      j  & 

GARDENER  (Head),  and  BAILIFF.— 
John  Kitlev,  Head  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Sir  J,  P, 
Grant  lor  the  past  twelve  years,  is  open  to  a  re-engagement. 
Highly  recommended.— Prospect  House,  Bath. 

/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  29, 

^^  single  :  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in 
all  Its  branches  ;  fifteen  years'  experience.  Good  character  from 
last  and  previous  situations.— j.  R.  W.,  i.  Prospect  Place. 
Holly  Walk,  Hampstcad,  N.W. 

/^ARUENER  (good  Second),  where  several 

V-^  are  employed. —Within  25  miles  of  London  preferred. — 
w""  *"''•'  particulars  apply  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  Morelon-in- 
Marsh,  Gloucestershire. 

(^ARDENER    (good  Second).— Age  21  ; 

'^  seven  years'  experience.  Good  knowledge  of  Stove  nnd 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Larly  and  Late  Forcing,  and  the  general 
rontine  of  Gardening.  Good  references, —A.  M.,  c;,  Clewer 
Village.  Windsor,  Berks, 

/^ARDENER    (Second).— Age    21.     Good 

V^  character.— Stale  wages  and  particulars  to  H.  LINING- 
TON,  I-  ernwood,  Wimbledon  Parle,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Second),  or  JOURNEY- 
MAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establi.-hment. — Age  21;  six 
years'  experience.  Good  references.  —  G,  HARVEY,  The 
Nursery,  Wothorpe,  Stamford. 

C^ARDENER  (Second),  where  three  or 
^  more  are  kept. — Age  22  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Good  character.  Please  state  wages. 
P.  M..  II,  Charles  Street,  Upper  Sydenham,  Kent,  S.E. 

ARDENER  (Und E"R),"ors ECOND,  where 

two  or  three  are  kept.  —  Age  24,  single;  respectable. 
Good  references.  Please  state  wages,  S;c.— A.  SONGHURST, 
Djods  Road.  Reigate,  Surrey, 

GARDENER   (Under).— Age    i8,   respect- 
able  ;    five    years'    e.\peiieuce,    and    five    years'    good 
character. — J.  B,,  Mr.  Gibsiun's,  Ascot  Heath,  Staines. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  the  Houses, 
under  a  Foreman. — Age  20.  Two  years'  good  character 
from  present  situation.— W.  GRANT,  Milton  Abbey  Gaidens, 
Blandfoid.  Dorset. 


(^ARDENER  (UNDER).— Age  28,  married; 

VJ  seven  years'  practical  e,\perience  in  all  branches.  Can 
be  highly  recommended.  Please  slate  wages. — C.  S.,  The 
Gardens,  Aldershot  Park,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (JOURNEYMAN),  in  a  Large 
Establishment,  in  the  Houses. — Age  21  ;  has  a  good 
general  knowledge.  Good  character. —W.  H.,  Lower  BulUng- 
ham,  Herefordshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Large  Establishme'nti 

^  or  FOREMAN  m  a  smaller  p'ace. — Age  24  ;  good  know- 
ledge of  the  general  routine  in  all  its  branches.  Good  references. 
Please  state  wages.  —  H.  M.,  Post-office,  Chichester,  Susse.-^. 

OREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Gentleman's 

Garden. — Age  24  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  Three  years'  good  ch:iracter. — K,  i,  Clifton 
Terrace,  Nightingale  Road,  Wood  Green,  N. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment, — Age  25  ;  eleven  years'  good  experience. 
First-class  references.  —  J.  C.  S.,  Castle  Hill  Gardens, 
Huntingdon, 

FOREMAN. — Age  22  ;  eleven  years'  expe- 
rience. Has  had  the  Management  of  present  situation 
twelve  months.  —  H.  E.  B.,  The  Gardens,  Leadenham, 
Grantham. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (General),  or  to  take  the 
Management  of  the  Glass  Department.  —  Has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  the  London  and  Provincial  Nur- 
series, and  now  wishes  an  engagement  with  an  enterprising 
Nurseryman  ;  near  London  preferred.  Will  be  disengaged  the 
first  week  in  November.  References  the  best  possible. — 
SEMPER  FIDELIS,  i.  Bridge  Street,  Fulham,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR,  FOREMAN,  or  ASSIST- 
ant  (Indoor).  —  Long  experience  m  Growing  Hard 
and  Soft-wooded  Plants,  Propagating,  and  Grafting. — ALPHA, 
6,  Barrow  Hill  Road.  St.   lohn's  Wood,  N.W. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Flower  or  Kitchen  Garden. 
—Age    18.      Good    character.— W.    CLAYDON,    Knole 
Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

To  tli3  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER.— A  Gentleman  of  experience 
will  shortly  be  open  to  an  engagement  as  above  ;  has  a 
first-class  connection  over  the  North  of  England.  Satisfactory 
references  can  be  had  by  applying.— X,  Y.  Z.,  Minier  &  Co., 
60.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Q  HOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  Wholesale  Shop 

k3  or  Warehouse. — Age  20;  several  years'  experience.  Good 
references.  — W.  W.,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway.  N. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant),  in  Wholesale 
Warehouse,  or  BOOK-KEEPER.— Age  27  ;  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade.— J.  FALCONER,  St.  Nicholas, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  VV. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists, 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
— Autumn  is  proverbially  the  season  of  sickness  ;  then 
the  blood  requires  purification,  the  digestion  demands  thorougli, 
and  attentive  regulation,  and  all  the  secretions  call  for  correc- 
tion. _  Holloway  s  remedies  supply  all  these  necessaries  for 
securing  health  ;  the  one  overcomes  Cutaneuiis  Diseases,  Sores, 
Ulcerations,  Abscesses  and  Carbuncles,  and  all  visible  imperfec- 
tions ;  the  other  acts  most  potently  in  Cleansing  the  Circulation. 
Strengthening  the  Stomacn.  Governing  the  Liver,  Regulating 
the  Bowels,  and  reducing  the  entire  system  to  order,  Thus 
these'  twin  medicaments  furnish  the  most  efficient  Medicine 
Chest  available  for  family  use.  It  is  e>asier  through  Holloway's 
discovery  to  point  out  the  remedy  than  to  describe  the  disease 
—into  the  form.er  no  fallacy  can  intrude;  into  the  latter  pre- 
judice may  unwittingly  creep. 

Cures  (this  week)  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— 
"  Coughs.  Colds.  Consumption,  Asihma,  and  Bronchial 
Affections  are  quickly  and  surely  removed  by  \\\\t\\\." — F roni 
Mr.  MoitHts,  187,  Wcit  Derby  Road,  Liverpool,  Sold  by  all 
Druggists  nt  i^.  \%d.  per  box. 
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J.       L  I  N  D  E  N'S 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  INTRODUCTION  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  50  and  52,  RUE  DU  CHAUME,  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 

FIRST  GRAND   PRIZES   OF  HONOUR   AT    THE    FOLLOWING   INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITIONS: 
Brussels,  in  1864  and  1876 ;  Amsterdam,  in  1865  ;  Paris,  in  1867  ;  St.  Petersburg  and  Hamburg,  in  1869  ;  Florence,  in  1874  ;  Ghent  and  Vienna,  in  1873  ; 

Cologne,  in  187S  ;  First  Prize  for  the  best  New  Plants  in  London,  1865. 

The  largest  and  best  Stock  of  Palms,  Orcliids,  Variegated  Plants,  Tree  Ferns,  Bromeliads,  Cycads,  Medicinal  Plants,  Tropical  Truit 
Trees,  Azaleas,  Camellias  in  bud,  Rhododendrons,  &c.     Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c. 
Wholesale  LIST  is  just  iss2ted,  and  miy  be  had  free  an  application. 
Agents   in   London:    Messrs.    R.    SILBBBRAD    &    SOIT,    5,    HARP    LANE,    GREAT    TOWER    STREET,    E.G. 


PAEHAl'S  PATEIT  SYSTEM  OE  &LAZII(}  WITHOUT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repiirs   and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip 


I  «■  ^^^ji 


New  ** Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

With  "Truss"  Hinge,  and  no  Principals, 

The  Ridge  always  fits  close,  the  inierlor  is  free  from  all  obslniction,  the 

corners  are  seciiitid  in  iron  angle  plates  :  21-oz.  glass. 


WILLIAM  PARHAM, 

Horticultural  Bvilder  and  Hot-water 
Engineer^ 

NORTHGATE  WORKS,    BATH  ; 

AND 

2S0,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


%*  Specimen  Houses,  Frames,  &c., 
and  Dr.twings  cf  important  Works  whicli 
W.  P.  lias  carried  out  may  be  seen  at 
either  address. 


ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES 
and   PRICE   LISTS   fr.e. 


Designs  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of  Extra  Strong  Cucumber  oi  Melon  Frames, 

cliargc    r.r    Horticultural    Buildings    and     With  .  inch  sashe    ad    ,.       h  re  I  de  1  fran  es  sccu  ed  at  each  corner  v  th 
Hot-water  Works  of  any  magnitude.  |       two  wronght-iron  strap  bolts.     Glaired,  without  putty,  with  21-02.  glass. 


>(iiIl^ON¥0]iICS 

Qielinstord 


HW  HUNDRED 


■■WITH-ECONOMY  APPLIEDTO  CONSERVAI0Iilts|3 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horticultural  'Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  Mansion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.G. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans  free. 


PAXTON'S        CALKNDAR. 


Now  Ready,  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  the 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY      COMPILED      BY     THE      LATE      SIR     JOSEPH      PAXTON,      M.P 

OPINIONS     OF    THE     PRESS. 


"  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  experienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  veg;etables,  fruit, 
and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modern  kinds,  in  place 
of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  lirst  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  i^raccical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unnecessary." — Midland 
Counties  Herald. 

' '  This  is  a  handy  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  containing 
much  and  varied  information  likely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cottagers,  &c.,  who  possess  a  garden. 
To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we  heartily  recommend  it." — 
Lloyits. 


"  We  are  quite  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whift  of  perfume 
from  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  *  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thousand,'  We 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  this  little  book 
broadcast. "  —  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  having  small 
plots  of  ground.  The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  of 
them  being  excellent  in  quality.  To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  beinj;  a  most  concise  and  useful 
work," — Belts  Messenger. 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  S|d. 


W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 
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said  William  Rich.vrds.  at  the  Ofhje,  41,  Wellington  .Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— S\riJRD\v,  September  29,  1877 
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Now  Ready,  In  cloth,  16s., 
'HE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 
W.  RICHARDS,  4t,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  very  small 
competition  (3  bunches),  and  the  bad  condition  in  which 
C.olden  Queen  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Judges 
withheld  the  Prizes  offered.  We  propose  therefore  to  offer  ihe 
same  Prizes  of  ^5,  £1  and  £1  for  the  best  sincle  bunch  of 
Golden  Queen  ;  also,  the  same  amount  for  the  best  single 
bunch  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  at  one  of  the  autumn  shows  next  year, 
probably  during  September,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given 
in  these  columns.  J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

QPIR^A    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

'•^    The  above  can  be  had,    in    fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6f.  per  100,  £t  per  looo,  or  £60  per  10.000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

pHRISTMAS       ROSES,     20,000. 
V>l      HEPATICA      CrERULEA,      8,000. 

May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

a  PIGELIA      MARYLAN  DICA.— 

y^     Beautiful   perennial,   of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  6+1.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

pANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  of 

-*-       this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  zos.  per  100,  i8oj.  per 

looo-     Extremely  healthy.  6.  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards 

J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium 

N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

ROTHEROE  and   MORRIS,   Horti- 

CULTI/RAL,  Market  GARDENand  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  98.  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  E  C,  and  at  Leyton- 
sirine,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
p     J.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.     (established 

^^  •     1822),  Cox's  and   Hammond's    Quays.    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Azalea  amoena  Caldwellll,  Eucharls  amazonlca. 

WG,    CALDWELL  and   SONS    beg    to 
•     offer  strong  bushy  plants  of  their   new  Azalea,  well 
set  with  flower-buds,  at  24^.  per  dozen.  £j  tos.  per  100  ;  also 
strong  flowering  bulbs  of  Lucharis,  at  iZs.  per  doz,,  £$  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
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<;PIR.EA  JAPONICA,  extra  sirong  clump.5.  2iJ   per  un 
VINES,    extra    strong  fruiting  canes    of    RIatI;    Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  5*.  fit/  each. 
W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS.  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

CONIFERS,    Standard,   and    other    Trees, 
ro.ooo  specimens. 
LARCH,  fine,  50.000,  from  2  to  ^%  feet, 
(JUICK,  fine,  loa.ooo.  from  2  to  6  feet. 
KOSES,   dwarf,  fine  plants,  new  and  choice  kinds  ;    FRUIT 

TREES.  Sic. 
W.  GROVE.  Tupsley,  Hereford. 

GREENHOUSE     FERNS.  — 12    stout 
ones  for  6.t, ,    including    Lom-iria    i^ibba,    Pteris    i  rctica 
albo-lineata,   Pteris  .-irgyrea.    Adiantiim  cuncatum.    Asplt-niiini 
neotopteris.  S:c      t;o  in  ao  varieties  for  251.     Cash  with  order 
EBKNEZER  TREDGE'lT,  Ainger  Nurseries.  Cambridge. 
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Cytlsus  racemosus. 
B.  MAY   offers  a  line  lot  in  thumbs  and 

•       6o's.     Price  per  100  or  1000  ou  application. 
Dyson's     Lane     Nurseries,     Edmonton,     London. 

Monro's  Little  HeatH  Melon  of  1877. 

JOHN  MONRO,  of  Little  Heath,  Potter's 
Bar.  N.,  begs  to  say  that  he  has  been  fortunate  in  saving 
a  nice  sampls  of  Seed  of  the  above  named  MELON.  No  other 
sort  being  grown  by  him,  he  will  be  happy  to  supply  the  Trade 
with  picked  sound  Seeds  at  55.  per  loo. 

Out  of  every    100   English-grown   Melons   sold    in   Covent 
Garden  Market,  60  are  Litite  Heath. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

VINE  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,   short  jointed,   all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.     Cannot  be  surpassed.     Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited-     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS,     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches.  Nectarines.  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Strawberrlea. 
pHARLES    TURNER   can    supply  all    the 

Vy     leading  varielie-i,    from  the  ground,  in  small  and  large 
pots,  for  forcing. 

Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 
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Tree  Carnations. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  variety,  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  i8j. 
to  301.  per  dozen  ;  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting,  9,1.  and 
lis.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  FINKS,  9^.  and 
12s,  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

AMELLIAS. — Twelve   large  well-grown 

good  sorts,  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  for  Sale  cheap.     For 
name  and  price,  apply  to 

S.  WOOLLEY,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt.  Herts. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  strong,  healthy  plants,  viz..  Early 
Battersea.  Early  Enfield  Market.  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3^.  6d.  per  1000,  delivered  free  on  rail 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford. 

For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 
pABBAGE       PLANTS.  —  Gee's      Superior 

V>'  Early  EnfieM  ^L'l^ket,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  3^.  per  lOoo :  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  51.  per  tooo  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  7^.  6d.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ONIONS 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use.  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK..  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

HJ.    HARDY    begs  to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of— 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  ) 
ENFIELD  iMARKET,  j  31.  per  tooo. 

CARTER'S  HEARTWELL,  51.  per  1000. 
Carriage  and  package  free.       Terms  cash. 
H.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Rures,  Suffolk. 

Geranium  Cuttings. 

WANTED,    at    O  N  C  E ,  a  quantity  of 
Vesuvius,  Master  Chri-;tine  and  Whites  :  also  Mrs.  Pol- 
lock, Marshal  McMahon,  and  other  Tricolors  and  Brinzes    I  tiiote 
QuantityandPriceperiooo(or  PLANTS  IN  EXCH ANG^E)!© 
IVIr^ARKE,  5.  Rockham  Terrace.  Fulham.  S,W. 

W'ANTED^^y^ng    SEEDLING    FERNS^ 
State  lowest  price  and  varieties  to 
WILLIAM    DENMAN.   Nurseryman,    White    Hart   Lane. 
Tottenham. 

VX^ANTED,  transplanted  WHITETHORN, 

»  »  Whitesmith,  White  Swan,  and  Crown  Boh 
GOOSEBERRIES.    State  age  and  price  to 

WOOD  ANn  INGRAM,  Huntingdon. 

ANTED,  health)'^ SCOTCH  Fllirii  foot 

to  3  feet  high,  recently  transplanted.     State  prfce   per 
1000.     Also  some  Rood  HAZEL. 
T.  TARPLETT.  Wilcote.  Charlbury,  Oxon. 

WANTED,    English~and' Scotch    GRASS 
SEEDS.     Samples  and  price  may  be  sent  to 
ALBERT  WIESE,  Seed  Merchant,  .Mettin,  Germany. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing. 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  6d.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Dutcb  Bulbs,  Extra  Picked. 

J    SCOTT  has  to  offer  a   large  quantity  of 
•     BULBS.  e.\ceedingly  cheap.    Priced  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 
Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  311'. ,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Dutcb  and  otber  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  is  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  a  large  stock. 
CATALOGUES    on    application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Hyaclntlis,  Tulips,  crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANr.  ROOZEN  AND  SON.  Overveen,  near  Ha.ar]em,  Holland. 

Notice  to  tbe  Trade. 

JAMES  FARRAR  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce 
the  arrival,  in  excellent  condition,  of  their  First  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH   BULHS.     Wholesale    CATALOGUE    for- 
warded  on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse.  86,  Golden  Lane,  Earbicau.  Loudon,  E.C. 

FOR  SALE,  many  Thousands  of  AUCU^ 
BAS.  HOLLIES.  EUONYMUS,  ARBOR-VIT.*:, 
CUPRESSUS,  Sic,  suitable  for  pots,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

J.  II.  BUTTERFIELD,  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. 
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To  the  Trade. 
OSE         BLOOMS 

Price  until  further  notice  Sx.  per  loo,  at 
CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 
114,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.   SILBERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TULES    DE  COCK,    NURSERYMAN,  Ghent, 

O  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA,  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR^A  JAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRACENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Planting  Season. 

EVERGREENS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
and  of  all  ages  and  Sizes,  including  HOLLIES.  &c.. 
in  the  best  transplanted  condition  for  safe  removal.  The 
largest  and  best  stock  in  Britain.     CATALOGUES  post-free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,    "  Newton  "    Nurseries, 
Chester. 

PIR.EA    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA- strong 

clumps  for  forcing,  £,i  per  loo.  or  ,£i)  per  jooo.  LILY 
of  the  VALLEY,  strong  flowering  plants,  isr.  per  looo  Double 
Blue  VIOLETS,  strong  clumps  for  potting,  155.  per  ico  ; 
Single  White  and  Blue,  strong  clumps  for  potting,  isr.  per  ico. 
Samples  sent  of  the  above  for  2s. 
W.  ROBERTSON,  Braid  Haugh,  Bonchester,  by  Hawick. 

Special  Offer. 

ESCALLONIA     MACRANTHA,     average 
I  foot.  los.  per  roo, 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  average  i%  foot,  tis.  6./.  per  loo. 
LAURUSTINUS.  average  i  foot,  7s.  td.  per  100. 
,,     average  ij-  foot,  lor.  per  100. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM.  Nurserjmian,  Limerick. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Ni'RSERVMEN,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  : 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  L.tne,  Great 
Tower  Street.  London,  E.C. 

Tbe  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  In  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  Ihe  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  lar.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  iSjt.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  ana 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

Oentlemen'B  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

KHQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  G.-ivden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  SATURDAY  during  October,  consignments  of  choice 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  EULBS  arriving  from  well-known  farms  in  IToIIand. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 

Established  Orchids  and  Specimen  Greenhouse 

PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  Octobei  9,  at  half-past 
12  o'CIocIv  precisely.  Specimen  Pyramid  and  Standard 
AZALEAS,  fine  named  sorts,  fit  for  exhibition;  .(2  splendid 
plants  of  HYOPHORBA  INDICA,  from  Hamburgh  :  some 
choice  Established  ORCHIDS  from  Mr.  Marriott,  including 
many  healthy  specimen  plants  :  and  a  collection  of  BRAZILIAN 
ORCHIDS,  mostly  established. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises.  Clapham  Common,  S.W.,  towards  the  END  of  the 
MONTH,  the  entire  collection  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  of  the  late  J.  P.  Gassiott,  Esq.  Full 
particulars  in  ne,\t  .advertisement. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Important  Sale  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Rare  and  Beautiful 

TREES,  EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBS. 

MESSRS.  CAPES,  DUNN  AND  PILCHER 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Stamford  Nursery,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  on  WEDNESDAY  and 
THURSDAY,  October  10  and  ir,  commencing  each  day  at  12 
o'clock  prompt.— The  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

Unreserved  Sale  of  a  Large  Consignment  of  Choice 
HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS, 
NARCISSUS.  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  &c.,  containing 
many  large  Trade  Lots. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhoiise  Ynrd.  E.G., near  the  Bank,  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
at  half-past  ii  o'Clock  to  the  minute. 

On  view  ihe  Saturday  prior  and  morninfi;  of  Sale. 
NoTr:, — Messrs.  P.  &  M.   gather,  from   the    Consignor's   de- 
.■^cription  or  the    Bulbs  included   in   this   Sale   that   ihey  are 
unusually  fine. 

West  Wickliam.  Kent.  \ 

Close  to  the  Swan  Inn,  3  miles  from  Beckenham  and  Bromley 
Stations. 

TWO  DAYS'  SALE  of  beautifully-grown  and  well  rooted 
NURSERY  STOCK,  cotisistiog  of  3000  Laurels,  2500  fine 
Hollies  and  Yews,  5000  handsome  Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs, 
Austrian  Pines,  fine  Cupressus.  and  other  Coniferce  ;  a 
quantity  of  choice  assorted  Border  Shrubs.  Standard  Orna- 
mental Trees,  clean-grown  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Kircaldy  to  SELL  the  above 
stock  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  October  9  and  10,  at  12 
for  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day. 

Stock  now  on  view.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98, 
Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  beautifully-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  600  Standard  Planes,  7  to  11  feet,  fine 
Limes  and  oiher  Ornamental  Trees,  thousands  of  young 
and  thriving  Shrubs,  a  considerable  number  of  Fruit  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  unequalled  for  growth  and  quality;  2000  re- 
markably fine  Standard  Roses,  a  fine  CoUeciiou  of  Bulbous 
and  choice  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Climbeis,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ware  to  SELL  the 
above  Stock  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY. 
October  t6,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely.  One  month  allowed 
for  clearing  the  Stock. 

May  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98.  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Exeter  Nurseries,  Exeter. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  young  and  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  fine  variety. 
consisting  of  thousands  of  choice  and  useful  Evergreens  and 
Conifera;,  a  capital  assortment  of  selected  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description,  STANDARD  ROSES,  together  with 
several  thousands  of  unrivalled  Specimens  for  Ornamental 
Planting,  in  excellent  condition  for  removal,  the  wliole 
having  been  carefully  prepared. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co..  to  SELL  this  beautiful  Stock  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  October  16,  and  three  successive 
days,  at  11  o'Clock  precisely  each  day. 

Now  on  view.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.G.,  and  Leytonstone.  E. 

Heathersiae    Nursery,    Bagsnot,    Surrey. 

(3  miles  from  Farnborough  Station.) 
THREE    DAYS'  CLEARANCE    SALE  of  valuable    NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  ari-anged  in  large  lots  to  suit  the  Trade 
and  Others  engaged  in  making  e-viensive   Plantations  ;  also 
the  whole  of  ttie  Glass  Erections  and  Fittings  thereto. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, October  17.  and  two  following  days,  at  it  for  12 
o'clock  precisely  each  day,  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising,  in  addition  10  a  large  assort- 
ment of  handsome  Specimen  Conifera;  and  Evergreens,  many 
thousands  of  Bord  1  blTubs  in  endless  variety,  also  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Treei  covering  several  acres,  likewise  many 
thousands  of  Fru.t  'I'lees;  1500  Camellias,  large  and  small; 
Azaleas,  and  a  few  oLhtr  Greenhuuse  Plants;  together  with  iS 
GREENHOUSES  and  PITS,  containing  about  8000  feet 
super.  3000  feet  of  Hot-water  Piping.  3  and  4-inch,and  a  capital 
SADDLE  BOILER,  6  feet  by  2  feet. 

Maybe  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  of  Mr,  SHEPHERD,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
/Wiciuneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  K,C. , 
and  Leytonstone,  E. 


Tooting,  S.V7. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  THRIVING  YOUNG 
NURSERY   STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUGITON.  on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
S.W.,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  October  22  and  2-^  at 
12  o'clock  each  day.  several  thousands  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
remarkably  v/cll  grown,  and  In  e.vcellent  condition  far  removal, 
comprising  choice  Evergreen  and  Conifera;  Shrubs,  in  speci- 
men borders,  admirably  adapted  for  effective  planting  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  handsome  specimen  Coniferse,  a  splendid  a.ssort- 
ment  of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  fine  Fruit  Trees  in 
bearing  condition,  Ivies,  Clematis,  Virginian  Creepers,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  at  any  time  previous  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues 
are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on.  the  Premises  or  of 
the  Auctioneer?. 


Mayfield,  Falkirk. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT   PLANT   SALE. 

MR.  DAVID  MITCHELL,  Horticultu- 
RAL  Auctioneer,  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  John  Russell.  Esq.,  of  Mayficld,  to  DISPOSE  OF  by 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  October  16,  at  1 1  o'Clock,  owing 
to  extensive  alterations  in  the  Conservatories,  the  whole  of  the 
magnificent  Collection  of  FINE- FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  TREE 
FERNS,  PALMS,  CYCADS.  ZAMIAS,  YUCCAS, 
AGAVES,  &c.  The  Mayfield  Collection  is  well-known  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  from  the  Auctioneer,  6,  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  Mr.  THOMAS  SORLEY,  Gardener,  Mayfield, 
Falkirk. 

Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  near  Mancliester. 

GREAT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  lease 
expiring  December  21. — 70JO  Gold,  Silver,  and  Green 
Hollies  and  Yews  ;  5000  choice  Conifers;,  including  noble 
specimens  6  to  12  feet  ;  5000  fine  Rhododendrons  and 
Laurels,  8coo  Aucubas  and  other  Evergreens,  12, coo 
Forest  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbers,  &c.  ; 
i2,ooo  fine  well-grown  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, FRAMES.  &c. 

MR.   J.    WALTON,    instructed   by   Mr.    R. 
Thornhill,  will    SELL  by  AUCTION,  October  17,  iS, 
19,  and  20,  the  whole  of  the  stock  as  above. 

Catalogues  at  the  Nurseries. 

Hereford. 

GREAT      SALE     of    NURSERY      STOCK, 
at  the  Barr's  Court  Nursery,  Hereford. 

MR.  O.  SHELLARD  is  instructed  by 
Messrs.  G.  Davison  &  Co.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION. 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  October  23  and  24,  at 
12  o'clock  eacli  day  (in  consequence  of  the  land  being  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  Middle  Glass  College),  the  whole  of  the 
VALUABLE  STOCK,  including  many  thousands  of  strong 
Apple  Stocks  of  superior  quality  ;  strong  Hawthorn  Quick  and 
transplanted  Ash  ;  large  quantities  of  Spruce  and  Austrian 
Firs;  other  Shrubs  and  Trees  in  great  variety ;  several  thousands 
of  dwarf  Roses  and  fine  Christmas  Trees. 

Full  particulars  in  Catalogues,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneer,  13,  King  Street,  Hereford, 


WMte  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

IMPORTANT    to    NURSERYMEN,     SEEDSMEN, 
FLORISTS,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Treaty,  as  a 
going  concern,  in  consequence  of  a  Dissolution  of 
Partnership,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK-IN-TRADE, 
with  8  Greenhouses,  Propagating  Houses,  2  Vineries,  and  4 
Ranges,  about  500  feet  in  length,  of  Pits,  fully  stocked,  and  in 
good  repair ;  Horse,  Van,  Spring  and  Heavy  Carts,  Tools, 
Implements,  Utensils,  and  Plant,  upon  and  belonging  to  the 
White  Cross  Nurseries,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  City  of 
Hereford,  together  with  the  Stock  of  Agricultural  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Fixtures  and  EITects  at  the  Seed  Warehouse,  occupied 
in  connection  with  the  Nurseries,  and  situated  in  Library 
Building-;,  Hereford,  aforesaid. 

The  Nurseries  (with  the  Cottages  and  Buildings  thereon) 
cover  an  area  of  about  23  acres,  are  well  stocked  with  the 
choicest  variety  of  every  kind  of  Fruit,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  and  other  Trees,  Ornamental  and  other  Shrubs,  Plants, 
&c. ,  are  well  and  pleasantly  situated,  close  to  the  City  of 
Hereford,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Barton 
Railway  Station. 

The  Nurseries,  together  with  about  12  acres  of  Pasture  Land, 
are  held  under  a  Lease,  of  which  abotit  5  years  are  unexpired, 
and  will  be  included  in  the  purchase. 

To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES  WHITING,  the  Fore- 
man at  the  Nurseries.  Any  further  particulars  which  may  be 
required  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  H.  C.  BED  DOE, 
Esq.,  Hereford:  or,  Messrs.  DEWE3,  SON  and  WILKS, 
of  Coventry,  Joint  Solicitors. 

Sealed  Tenders(marked  "Tender  for  White  Cross  Nurseries") 
to  be  forwarded  to  Mr,  HENRY  MERRICK,  of  Earl  Street, 
Coventry.  Public  Accountant,  not  later  than  October  25  next, 
The  Vendors  do  not  bmd  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or 
any  Tender. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESSES  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  valu,-ible  connection. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  the  North  of 
England  Nurseries,  Calterick  Bridge  and  Scorton.  are  open  to 
treat  with  a  gentleman  possessing  capital,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
business,  which  has  an  established  connection  of  nearly  50  years. 

The  Nurseries  consist  of  about  60  acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
about  40  acres  of  which  are  stocked  with  a  choice  Collection  of 
Roses  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  There  are  good  Residences 
in  the  Grounds,  and  fine  Ranees  of  Glass,  close  to  the  Catterick 
Bridge  Station  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  situate  between 
Darlington  and  Richmond,  and  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  A  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  could  remain  on  security  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  mterest.  Possession  could  be  given  at  any 
time  as  a  going  concern,  PrincIpaU  or  their  Solicitors  only 
may  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

A.  E.  HARRISON,  Solicitor.  Church  Yard.  Rotlierham. 


Capital  Parm  of  186  Acres, 

TO  BE  LET,  from  Michaelmas,  within 
14  miles  of  London,  and  2  miles  from  a  Station.  About 
■40  Acres  are  in  Grass,  the  rest  Arable,  equally  suitable  for  Corn 
or  Root  Crops,  and  a  portion  would  carry  Sheep  well.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted,  lioth  by  soil  and  situation,  for  Market 
Garden  Purposes.     Comfortable  House  and  roomy  Buildings. 

Apply      to      Messrs.      DEBENHAM.      TEWSON      and 
FARMER,  80,  Cheapside,  E.G.    (24.758). 


THE      GARDENERS'     ROYAL     BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  Addition  to  the  LIST  of 
PENSIONERS  of  this  Institution  will  be  made  In  January 
next.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  required 
to  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Committee,  on  or  before 
November  5  next,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be  receh'ed. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  Applicants  who  have  been 
Subscribers  for  fifteen  years  and  upwards.  Should  there  not  be 
sufficient  Applicants  of  that  class  then  the  claims  of  tliose  who 
have  not  subscribed  so  long,  or  not  at  all,  will  be  considered. 
By  order,         EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 

14.  Tavistock  Row,  W.C. — October  5.  1S77. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary, 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,    ENCLOSING.    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 

WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 

The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ES'FATES.  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages^ 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  lor  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  In  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO.,  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.G. ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  I'or  the  Company 
ill  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN.  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22.  Great  George  Street,  WestminsteTj  S.W, 

WM.  LEWIS  GOAD  (Messrs.  Eraser, 
Goad  &  Co.),  respectfully  informs  his  numerous 
Friends  that  he  has  resumed  Business  on  his  own  account,  as  a 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  SEED  MERCHANT,  at 
7.  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E.,  and  trusts  that  the  kind 
support  given  to  him  for  so  many  years  will  be  extended  to  him 
in  the  future,  as  it  will  be  his  constant  endeavour  to  merit  a 
renewal  of  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  him. 

PINES. — For  Sale,  cheap,  Twenty-five  strong 
Fruiting  Plants,  and  about  Thirty  Succession. 
Mr.    STEVENS,   Chesterford    P^rk  Gardens,    Chesterford, 
Essex.      

Solanums. 

FAND  A.  SMITH  have  a  large  stock  of  the 
•     above   fit   for   immediate    use,  being  well  berried   and 
coloured.     Prices,  which  are  lov/,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.  E. 

TASMINUM    NUDIFLORUM,    5    feet, 

fj  Splendid  stuff,  in  4S's,  50^.  per  100, 

JASMINE,  common  White,  splendid,  in  4&'s,  50J.  per  loa. 
IVY,  Irish,  extra  fine  stulT,  in  32's,  loos.  per  100. 

»>    >.     good,  in  4S'5,  505.  per  roo. 

,,     ,,     extra  strong,  from  ground,  25^.  per  100. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
Londo:!,  E. 

ERTERA     DEPRESSA,    good    stuff;    in 

single  pots,  i,s.  per  dozen,  y>s.  per  100. 
MENTHA  PULEGIUM  GIBRALTARIGUM,  good  clumps, 
in  single  pots,  165.  per  ioo_ 
These  are  the  greatest  acquisitions  for  Carpet  Bedding  yet 
introduced. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E.  

MENTHA  PULEGIUM  GIBRALTA- 
RIGUM. —  Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  this 
charming  new  carpet-bedder,  unsurpassed  for  compactness, 
fragrance,  and  beauty,  I  can  still  supply  thousands  ;of  nice 
healthy  plants,  at  5s.  per  100,  post-free.  Now  is  the  time  to 
procure  and  increase  It. 

WILLIAM  ARRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

VENUE         TREES. 


A 


PLANE  TREES,— Several  thousand.^  of  the  true  Platanus 
occidentalis,  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  straight  stemmed, 
stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  2a  feet  high. 

POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  zo  feet  high. 
These    trees  have    been    grown    expressly    for    Street    and 

Avenue  Planting.     They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill. 

and  are,  without  question,  the  finest  stock   of  their  kinds  to  bs 

found  In  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY  WArERER,  Knap  Hill.  Woking.  Surrey. 

Fo¥DErDEANl)"uXE^  EDINBUR 
STRAWBERRY.— The  Subscribers,  having  arranged 
with  Messrs.  MoflTat.  of  Fordeldean,  to  send  out  their  famous 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Strawberry,  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
Orders.  As  none  have  been  sold  previous  to  this  season,  the 
Subscribers  are  the  only  holders  of  the  genuine  stock.  Strong 
plants,  i^s.  per  100. 

JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    32,    Hanover    Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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Important  Notice  to  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE.     ASPARAGUS.    RHUBARB, 

Extra  strong  Roots  for  Forcing. 

H  THORNTON,  having  devoted  great 
•  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  roots,  and  having 
an  immense  stock  on  hand,  invites  the  iospection  of  large 
Buyers,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  forward  Prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities  on  application. 

H.  THORNTON,  12,  Maxwell  Road.  Fulham,  S.W. 

Florists'  Flowers,  and  Roses. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready  ;  it  includes  Winter-Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies.  P.uonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas,  Violets,  &c.      Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London, 

Palms.— To  the  Trade. 

OSBORN        AND       SONS 
are  now  offering  ;  — 
ARECA  ALBA,  in  thumb  pots,  75^.  and  looj.  per  100, 
„     CRINI  TA.  in  3-in.  pots.  307.  per  dozen. 
.,     HERBSTir.  6or.  per  dozen. 
,.     PURPUREA.  24^.  per  dozen. 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  in  thumb  pots,  well  established. 

i^s.  and  30^.  per  dozen. 
CHAM.EROPS  EXCELSA,  in  large  60-pots,  12J.  per  dozen. 
CORVPHA  AUSTRALIS,  in  large  60-pots.  i2f.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  in  thumb  pots.  40^.  per  100,  6^. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS.  35?.  per  too,  51-  per  doz.        [per  doz. 
Fulham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W. 

EATHERSI  DE        NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS,  Hardy.  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  : 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES.  ROSES,  &c.  :  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pols,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-free. 
Address,     HENRY      SHEPHERD.     Manager. 

O      GENTLEMEN       INTENDIN'G 

TO  PLANT. — In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Webb,  of  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Readinjj,  his  valu- 
able Collection  of  Young  Prize  NUT  TREES,  of  named  sorts, 
are  offered  at  half  the  usual  selling  prices.  Printed  LISTS 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Immediate  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  Trees  will  be  supplied 
in  the  rotation  in  which  the  orders  are  received  ;  delivery  com- 
mencing on  October  i.     Apply  to 

The  MANAGER,  Calcot  Gardens,  near  Reading.  Berks. 

ABC  Dascriptlve  Bulb  Guide- 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Llliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

TRAW  BERRY        PLANTS, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Purchasers'  selection  from 
Fifty-five  of  the  best  sorts  known.  For  LIST  see  large  Adver- 
tisement in  last  week's  GiirJeners'  Chronicle.  3s,  6(/,  per  100, 
our  selection  ;  2j.  6(/.  per  100,  20s.  per  1000,  all  true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  2  plants  u  .  12  for  35.  Gd. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMERIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain.  25,  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLTBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 

6000— Camellias— 6000. 

H  WALTON  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
•  extensive  collection  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  from 
42f.,  63J.,  105J.,  to  I205.  per  dozen  ;  large  handsome  plants  of 
all  thi*  best  varieties,  from  21^.  to  1051.  each,  all  home  grown. 

AZALEAS,  all  the  leading  varieties  iu  fine  healthy  plants, 
from  24J.  to  63J.  per  dozen. 

A  large  quantity  of  Specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  fine  condition. 

ERICAS,  in  Half  and  Quarter  Specimens,  all  the  best 
Exhibition  varieties. 

Inspection  invited. 

Edge-end  Nurseries,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley.  Lancashire. 

See  Report,  No.  190,  page  212,  Aug.  18,  1877. 

To  Large  Planters  and  tne  Trade, 

LIMES,  Red-twigged,  from  6  to  7,  7  to  8, 
8  to  ro,  and  10  to  12  feet, 
YEWS.  English,  well  furnished,  2V2,  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  3  fi. 
CHESTNUT.  Horse,  6  to  12  feet. 
LAURELS,  iVz  to  3.  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAKS,  Hedge-row,  and  Standard  ROSES.  S:c._ 

Prices  and  sample  dozens  on  .application. 
A.  GODWIN  AND  SON.  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Australian  Plants  and  Seeds. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS,  PALMS, 
CVCADS,  FERNS,  and  all  kinds  of  PLANTS  and 
SEEDS  indigenous  to  Australia.  Fiji.  &c..  supplied  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Priced  CATALOGUES  and  Special 
Quotations  on  application. 

SHEPHERD  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     (Established  1827.) 

Agents  :  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox  s  Quay, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.. 


Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH  AND   CO.'S 
Slock  of  these  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  includes 
the  following  :  — 
AZALEA  INDICA,  bushy  and  well  budded,  in  good  variety. 
BOUVARDIAS.  good  bushy  plants. 
CAMELLIAS,  gnoil  plants  and  well  budded. 
CARNATIONS,  Miss  JollifTe  and  others, 
KPACRIS,  gowl  plants. 
ERICAS,     Hyemalis,      Sindryana,     Wilmorcana,     vcntrirosa 

varieties,  and  others. 
ROSES.  Tea-scented  and  H.P.'s.  in  great  variety. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 
SOLANUM,  well-berried  pl-inls  ;  and  olher  plants. 

They  have  also  a  great  variety  of  PALMS  and  other  plants 
suiuible  for  decoration  :  also  of  ADIAN  TUM  and  many  other 
FERNS,  besides  a  varied  stock  of  STOVE  and  GKEKN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS  and  GRAPE  VINES. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


TEA    SCENTED    ROSES. 


SPECIAL    CULTURE. 


We  have  this  season  devoted  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  our  Glass-liouses  to  the  Culture  of  Tea-Scented  and 
other  Roses,  and  are  now  enabled  to  offer  plants  of  very 
superior  quality. 

PLANTS,  in  s-inch  pots,  suitable  for  planting  out,  151. 
to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,    extra  size,  in  6-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,     extra  size,  in  S-inch  pots,  for  Greenhouse,  set  with 
buds,  30J.  to  35j.  per  dozen. 

,,     Half  Specimens,  51.  to  js,  6d,  each. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  of  1877,  301.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  established  in  9  and 
lo-inch  pots,  now  showing  for  bloom,  36J.  to 
42J.  per  dozen. 


CRANSTON'S  NURSERIES,    KING'S  ACRE,  near 
HEREFORD. 

Address-CRANSTON   <&   CO. 


Estd. , 


,1844. 


1^  "'""^^^^aS '"""■ ''^^ 

For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  ^c,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


Our 
21s.     Collection 

(Wo.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  open 
border  decoration,  con- 
in  ins  the  /ollo7ving 
lil}i'ral  assortment : — 

7--,  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
rS   Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
13  Narcissus  Poeticus 
iz     ,,     double  white 
6  Campernelle    Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 
in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
to3  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12  ,,  Cottage  Maid 
J2  ,,  Yellow  Prince 
25  ,,  double,  mixed 
12  ,,  Rex  Rubro- 
nira 

11  ,,     late,  mixed 

12  Scilla  amcena 

2  Lilium  candiduin 
\'2  Spanisli  Ins 
9  Herbaceous        and 
Alpine  Plants, 


Case,  Pitching,  a)id  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Other  Collections,  for  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 
£cc.  12s.  Gd,  2is..  423.,  63s..  and  84s.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bbnnrtt,  Belle  Vite  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bridol. 

J\[nrc/i  lo,  1877. 

"  I  am  Rlad   to  tell  you   that   the    Hyacinths,    Tulips,   and 

Crocus  I  had  in   the  Autumn  have  givoti   entire    satisfaction; 

the  (lowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.  PnoNvrn,  Esq.,    Dath^aie,   N.H. 

Febrnary  7,  1877, 

"The  Riilbs  received  from  you  in    the  Autumn  have   been 

Carticularly  fine;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and   Tulips  now    in 
loom  arc  large  and  l)eautifut,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 
have  had  before." 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


Alnwick  Seed]ins  Grape  Vine. 

DP.  BELL  begs  to  offer  young  plants  of 
•  the  above  \'ine,  the  true  variety  as  grown  at  Clive 
House,  from  which  the  ordy  exhibit  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  First-Class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Roy.T.1  Horticultural  Society.  December  6. 
1876.  regarding  which  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  given  by 
l\\e  yournal  0/ Horticulture,  i^  as  follows: — '"The  bunch  is 
large  and  heavily  shouldered,  with  a  stout  stalk.  The  berry 
stalks  are  stout,  and  the  berries  large  and  roundish  oval, 
frequently  with  sutiiral  furrows  ;  skin  quite  black  and  mem- 
branous, covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  tender,  very 
juicy,  and  sweet.  It  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class 
Ceitificatc.  This  is  a  far  superior  fruit  to  Alicante,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  a  late-keeping  variety  of  great  value."  It  is 
important  that  the  public  should  know  that  this,  the  only 
certificated  variety  (and  therefore  the  original),  has  been  exclu- 
sively raised  at  Cllve  House,  and  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Plants  151.  each. 

The  fruit  now  hanging  on  the  parent  Vine  may  be  seen  on 
application. 

To  the  Trade. 

W    HEATH   AND    SON   beg  to   offer    the 
•     undermentioned  plants,  all  of  which  are  healthy  and 
well-established  : — 
STATICE    PROFUSA,  good    plants,    3-inch    pots,    izs.   per 

dozen  :  4  and  5-inch  pots,  245.  and  y>s.  per  dozen. 
DENDROBEUM    NOBILE.   splendid    plants    with  7  to  12 

branches,  6-inch  pots,  ^s.  6d.  and  loj.  6d.  each. 
CROTONS,  healthy  young   plants,  of  all   the   best  varieties, 

4-inchpots,  izr.  and  i8j.  per  dozen. 
IXORAS,  of  varieties,  ^-inch  pots,  iSs.  per  dozen. 
GARDENIAS  INTERMEDIA  and  RADICANS  MAJOR. 

4-inch  pots,  good  plants,  iS^.  per  do^en. 
ARDISIA     CRENULATA     and      CRENULATA    ALEA, 

young  plants,  gj.  and  12^.  per  dozen. 
DIPLADENIABOLIVIENSIS.  good  plants,  243.  per  dozen. 
POINSETTIAS.  a    splendid  stock  of  healthy  plants,  4^   and 

5-inch  pots,  gs.   and    12s.    per  dozen  ;  smaller  plants,  6s. 

per  dozen. 
BEGONIA  INSIGNIS,  good  plants.  1  foot  high,  s-inch  pots. 

gs.  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
BOUVARDIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  4j4-inch  pots,  loj.    per 

dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,    1S77,  new  varieties,  strong  plants,  24s. 

per  dozen, 
AEUTILON  BOULE    DE  NEIGE.  fine  healthy  plants,  8s. 

per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  4!'  and  5-inch  pots,  iss.  per  dozen. 
ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA,  3^<-inch  pots,  i8f.,  305.,  42f.    per 

dozen. 
PRIMULAS,   ALBA   PLENA,   several  thousands   of  strong 

healthy  plants,   in  3  and  4j3-inch   pots,  gs.   and  los.   per 

dozen. 
CINERARIAS,  all  the  best   varieties,  to   name,  thumb-pots, 

41.  per  dozen. 
ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM   (Maidenhair),   splendid  plants. 

4-inch  Dots,  I2S.  per  dozen,  £4  per  100, 
ADIANTUM    FARLEVENSE,  nice  young  plants,  24s.  per 

dozen. 
PTERIS  SCAEERULA.  good  plants.  X2S.  per  dozen. 

„     SERRULATA,   small  plants,   3^.    per  dozen  ;  plants  in 

5-inch  pots,  5^.  per  dozen. 
CARNATIONS,   The    Bride.    Miss    Joliffe,  and   La    Belle. 

splendid  plants,  well  rooted,  gs.  per  dozen, 
CARNATIONS   and  PICOTEKS,  named   varieties,  50s.   per 

100  pairs. 
PANSIES,  best  named  varieties,  251.  per  100. 
,,     best  bedding  varieties,  205.  per  100. 

WILLIAM  HEATH  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Cheltenham. 

OTEIA    (SPIR^A)    JAPONICA.— 

100,000  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition. 
SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  16s.  10201.  per  100:  have  been  awarded 

several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  very  strong,  20J.  to  265.  per  100. 
LILIUM      LANCI  FOLIUM     ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
335.  to  405.  per  loo  :   very  free  flowering. 
.,     ,,     ROSEUM,  strong,  20s.  to  265.  per  100. 
„     ..     RUERUM,  strong.  20s.  to  26^.  per  100. 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.      Post-ofiice  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,     Hillegom,    neai 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Vines  and  Strawberries. 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

RANCIS     R.     KINGHORN    begs    to 

announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all^  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes.  3^.  6^/.  to  5s 
each  ;  strong  FruUing  ditto.  71.  6d.  to  zos.  6d.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6s.  to  2or.  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground, 
2s.  to  $s.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  lo  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
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FECIAL     OFFER     TO     THE    TRADE. 


LILIUM  AURATUM,  very  sound  home-grown  bulbs,  1%  in 

in  diameter,  joos.  per  100  ;  ij^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  1255'. 

per  100;  2  inches  in  diameter,   167.1.  per  100;  2  to  2j^  in, 

m  diameter,  2ogs.  per  100. 
LILIUM  THUNBERGIANUM,  Prince  d'Orange  (the   most 

beautiful  of  the  Thunbergianum  section),  B.\s.  per  100. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 
PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples,  205.  per  1000. 
R{JSE,  Manetti,  25J.  per  1000. 
,,     multillora  de  la  Griflcraie,  255.  per  loao. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin,  extra  strong,  beautifully 
trained.  Maidens,  255.  per  loo,  tegs,  per  1000 :  a-yr.  Cor- 
don'-;, 42J.  per  103;  2-yr.  Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  42J.  per 
100  :  3-yr.  Palmcltcs,  59^,  per  100. 

rE.\RS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince,  extra  strong,  beautifully 
trained,  Maidens,  34^.  per  100,  29; j,  per  1090 ;  2-yr.  Cor- 
dons, 505.  per  100 :  a-yr.  Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  goj.  per 
100;  3-yr.  Palmettes,  t-js.  per  100. 

PLUMS,  on  Prunns  St.  Julien.  extra  stront;,  beautifully  trained. 
Maidens,  34.V.  per  100;  2-yr,  Cordons,  sos.  per  100:  9-yr. 
Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  50,?.  per  100  ;  3-yr.  Palmettes, 
f>js.  per  100, 

A  List  of  tin:  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  giali-;  on  application. 
A.  M.  C,  JONGKINDT  CONINCK.  Toitenh.im  Nurseries. 

DrdciMsvaan,  near  /wolle,  Ni-lhci  lands. 
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Planting  Season. 

E  BURGESS  begs  to  offer  the  following  :— 
•  Slroug  Staiid.trd  ;ind  Pyramid  PEARS,  ROSES, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  SHRUBS,  English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  lo  lo  feet;  LARCH  and 
Spruce  FIRS.     Prices  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


B 


Vin  es— Vine  s— Vines. 
S.    WILLIAMS    be^s   to  announce  that 

his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
.ind  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Cominitte:,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1876,  under 
ihe  name  o  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  bought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription gi  en  by  the  Fruit  Committee: — "It  is  a  seedling 
between  th  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavoin-  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  zis.  and 
423-.  each.     For  Detailed  List  see  UULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG.  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— Tho  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medinm  size,  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  to?.  6rf.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21J.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 


PLANTS 


EXHIBITION 
FOR    SALE. 

CYATHE  A  MEDULLARIS.  ^  feet  hiali,  8  feet  throuch  £-i  o 
ASPLENIUM  NEOTOPTERIS.  4feetby  3feet  ..20 
LEPTOSPERMUM  BULLATUM,  45^  feetbysfeet  .  i  o 
ADIANTUM    FARLEYENSE,   ^M  feet    by  4;^  feet, 

very  fine  condition  and  full,  in  .1  tub 100 

CYATHEA  SMITHII,  6-ft.  trunk,  ,  ft.  across  the  head     4     o 

„     MEDULLARIS,5ft.high,trunkQft.,  loft.through     4    o 
ASPLENIUM  BULBIFERUM,  3ft.  high,  4ft.  throuKh    i  10 
PANDANUS  JAVANICUS  VARIEGATUS,  4feet  by 

4  feet,  good  colour  , .         . .         . .         , .         . .         , .     i  10 

r.ATANIA  BORBONICA.  two,  6ft.  by6ft.  :— thetwo     8    o 
TECOMAJASMINOIDES,  4feetby3reet      ..  ..10 

PANDANUS  UTILIS,  7  feet  high,  5  feet  through        ..20 
MARANTA  ZEBRINA,  3  feet  high  by  4  feet  through        2     o 
LO.\IARIAGIBBA,  sfeetby  sfeet  ..         ....20 

PH(ENOCOMAPROLIFERABARNESII,4lt.by3ft.    4    o 
PHORMIUM  MACK.ENZa.  4fcetby4feet    ..         ..50 

ALLAMANDA  HKNDERSONI,sft.high,4rt.through  2  o 
iMEDINILLAMAGNIFICA,  sfeetby  sfcet  ..         ..20 

About  50  other  large  Plants,  equally  as  cheap.     The  above 
are  all  good  healthy  Plants,  present  owner  giving  over  exhibiting. 

EBENEZER  TREDGETT,  Ainger  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

Rhododendrons. 
TSAAC  MATTHEWS  AND  SON  have  to  offer 

X     the  following  RHODODENDRONS— 100,000  fine  bushy 

plants,  thinly  grown  and  well  rooted,  nice  round  plants  ;  — 

RHODODENDRON  SPLENDIDUM,  white,  t  to  i",<  foot, 

37^.  ^i.  per   100:   1/2  to  2  feet,  50J.  per  100  ;  2  feet, 

bos.  per  100. 

,,    CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  scarlet,   i  to  i^  foot,  soi. 

per  100  :  ^y^  to  2  feet,  6oi.  per  too. 
,,     JACKSONII,  scarlet,  1  foot,  50^,  per  100  ;   i  to  i^  foot, 

605.  per  100 ;    ij^  to  2  feet,  75.^.  per  100. 
,,    WOOLLERH,  scarlet,  i  to  iji  foot,  605.  per  100  ;  zYz  to 

2  feet,  ^5  per  100. 
,,     HYBRIDS,  from  all  choicest  named  varieties,  i  foot,  2or. 
per  100  ;  i  to  ij^  foot,  30j'.  per  100  ;   \%  to  2  feet,  405. 
per  100  :  2  to  2J2  feet,  6oj.  per  100. 
,,     PONTICUM,  9  to  12  inches,  5ar.  per  1000  :     12  to  15 
inches,    i&r.  per  100  :  15  to  18  inches,  15J.  per  100  ;  18 
to  21  inches,  405  per  too;  2  to  3  feet,  50^-.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     very  bushy,  3  to  3^2  feet,  Soi.  per  100. 
YK\V,  English,  6  to  9  inches,  40J.  per  1000  ;  0  to  12  inches,  50J. 
per  1000  :  12  to  15  inches,  70J.  per  1000. 
,,     English,    bushy,    15  to  18  inches,  10s.  per  100  ;    I'j   to 

2  feet,  30J.  per  100  ;  2  to  2j^  feet,  401".  per  100. 
,,     English,  very  bushy,  2j^  to  3  feet,  6oj.  per  100. 
CURRANTS,  Black,  very  strong,  los.  per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  loi.  to  12s.  dd.  per  100. 
CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


HCANNELL  innounces  that  his  CATA- 
•     LOGl'E  of  the  aboie,   and   other   BULBS,    is  now 
ready,  and  sent  post-free. 

Flowers  all  the  Rear  Round. 

HCANNELL,  F.R.H.S.,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  Public  generally  that  his  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SOFT-WOODED  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post-free.  His  Stock  is  the  largest  in  England, 
and  contains  all  the  best,  both  New  and  Old  Varieties,  in  culti- 
vation, supplied  either  as  Cuttings  or  Plants  by  po:t. 

Calceolarias,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamen. 

HCANNELL   begs   to  announce   that  he 
•     has  many  thousands  of  the  above,    and    will   make 
special  olters  for  large  quantities. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  —  All  the  best 
and  most  profitable  kinds  in  cultivation.  LIST  and 
\nluable  particulars  post-free.  Special  Prices  for  Large 
quantities.  Swanley,  Kent. 
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lOLETS,    SWEET     VIOLETS. 


MARIE  LOUISE,   double,  light  blue,  white   centre,  flowers 

very  free  and  continuous  from  September  to  May. 
VICTORIA  REGINA,  large  single  Violet,  very  fine. 
WHITE  CZAR,  the  best  white. 
BLAND YANUM,  large  double  Violet. 
KING  of  VIOLETS,  large  double  Violet. 
REINE  DES  VIOLETS,  large  double  white. 
NEAPOLITAN,  double  lavender. 
,,     single  lavender, 

.Strong  clumps  of  the   above    65.    per  dozen,    i^os.  per    100, 
suitable  for  potting  in  ^S-inch  pots,  or  forming  beds  and 
masses  in  flower  gardens.     Now  is  the  time   to  plant  to 
ensure  flowers  all  winter  and  spring. 
BELLE  DE  CHATENAY,  new  double  white,  15.  6rf.  each. 
PATRIE.  new  double  blue,  very  free  flowering,  \s.  each. 

One  small  plant   of  the   ten   varieties  free  by  post    51,    dd. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK   PERKINS,    Nurseryman,    Regent   Street, 
Leamington. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED     178$. 

SPECIALITIES. 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

CONIFERS. 


Address  -  CRANSTON    &   CO., 
KING'S  ACRE,    near   HEREFORD. 


a«felJSlnieR?&SSF?l?;iiNX^ 


POPULAR     COLLECTIONS 

OF  ., 

Hyacinths,  jl'lips.Crocus  ; 
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THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 


The  New  English  Seedling  Rose, 
"QUEEN  of  BEDDERS" 

(NOBLE). 

Perhaps  ihe  finest  Rose  for  Bedding  ever 

sent  out, 

XOW  IS   FULL    BLOOM. 


CHARLES    NOBLE,    BAGSHOT. 


B 


PEAT.  —  For  Sale,   a  quantity  of  Brown 
Fibrous  and  Black.     For  price,  &c.,  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  HILLS,  TekeLs  Estate,  Frimley,  F.irnborough,  Hants, 

Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  &c. 
ROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 

quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c.,  £fi  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  175.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  \V,  R.,  bv  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5^,  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,      ants. 

pOCOA-NUT     FI BRE     REFUSE,     newiy 

V^/  made.  Reduced  price  : — In  4  bushel  bags,  at  is.  (not  less 
than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  (delivered  free  to  rail  in  London) 
for  -^os.  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and  134. 
Hi^h  Street.  Battersea,  S.W. 


AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


T/iis  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in  its  res7flts  by  any  ot/ier  ynannre.  It  is  suitable  for  nil 
soils,  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates 
a  vi^^oroiis  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
crease.': The  prodnce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  -with  perfect  success  on 

■  FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRTJITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

i'REPARED   IN   A    FINE,    DRY,    INODOROUS   POWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  In 
Canisters.  Is.,  2s.  and  4b.  eacH. 

Trial  Orders  of  ihe  Manure  are  i7iviied,  to  be  used 
ill  comparisoJi  luith  otlier  Manures. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 
79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C 

B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST     YOUR     PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.     Sent  post-free  by  the 

Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.— 
The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  is.  6d.,  zs.  6d. 
and  5^.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN    SCOTT.   The   Royal   Seed   Stores,  Yeovil. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  s«ft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is,,  js,,  and  lor.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  60^.  to  100s.  per  100 , 
superior  close-wove,  4ar.,  50s.  and  55s.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  20s.,  JOS.,  and  35J.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5.  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  JOS.  to  70J.  per  loo  :  good  for  packing  from  2o,r. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  3><i  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

^  SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO,,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London.  E.C. 

Wnolesale  Russia  Mat  Dlercliants. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE.  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  WATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149.  Commercial  Street,' Shorediich, 
London,  E.C. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Westoii-super-Mere,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  BORDER 
TILES,  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality,  from  i  to 
30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  turn  green. 
ORCHID,  KERN,  SEED,  and  STRIKING  PANS,  RHU- 
BARB and  SEAKALE  POTS.  &c.  Price  Lists  post-free. 
Sheets  of  Designs,  6il.     Books  of  Designs,  i^. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  dtc, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
12-in.,  20-in,  by  i4-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 

HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz.,  i2.r.  6d.  ;  21-oz., 
16s.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-oz.  4ths,  36^.;  3ds,  46s.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths.  3^^^.  ; 
3ds.,  46^.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER.  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant.  3,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N, 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO..  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
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DUTCH       ROOTS. 


Charles  Lee  &  Son 

Have  received  a  large  Consignment  of 

HYACINTHS    AND    OTHER     DUTCH    ROOTS, 

FOR    WHICH    THEY    HOPE    TO    BE    FAVOURED    WITH    EARLY    ORDERS. 

Catalogues  post-free. 

ROYAL     VINEYARD     NURSERY     AND     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT, 
HAMMERSMITH,     LONDON,     W. 

NOTICE    TO    THE    TEADE. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  lEOI  COIPAIY, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

Having  Bought  the  Entire  Stock  of 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS 

OF 

Messrs.   ANDREW   McLAREN   &   CO.,    LONDON, 

(Who  have  relinquished  this  branch  of  their  business), 
WILL   FOR  A   FEW   WEEKS    OFFER   THESE    GOODS   AT 

REDUCED    PRICES. 


HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE,    OR    THE    MATERIALS 
SUPPLIED    AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half -yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index, 

The  Athen^uM: 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,  AND    THE 
FINE    ARTS,    MUSIC   AND    THE    DRAMA. 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 


Is  SO   conducted  that  the  reader,  however   distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13J.  /  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 

OFFICE  lor  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,   STRAND,  LONDON. 

Every  Satin-day^  price  4^.,  by  Post,  4^^., 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 

Edited  by  Dr.  DORAN,  F.S.A. 
"  When  found,  make  a  note  of." — Captain  Cuttle. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  :— 

ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCO  I  TISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  Coiumuuicalions  and  inedited  Docuiiicnls. 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpubhbhed  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  wilh  llicjii. 
BIBLIOGR.^PHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  FMitions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
I'OPUL.^R  .ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  presemng  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBI.'iL  S.\YINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
UENE.\LOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  So. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,' Topography,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 

NOTICE.— The  FOURTH  SERIES  is  now  complete,  in  Twelve  Volumes.  A  New  Series,  the  FIFTH, 
commenced  with  SATURDAY,  January  3,  1874.  As  many  of  the  Numbers  are  scarce,  subscribers  desirous  of 
completing  their  Sets  should  order  at  once  the  Numbers  required. 


KoBher's  GardeD  Edging  Tilea. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  Tlic 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
'suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  tliey 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incure  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheapei. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  tinish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design 
F.  KOSHER  AKD  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Blackfnars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingslaiid  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

r)RNAMENTAL     PAVING     TILES, 

V-/  for  Conser^'atories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies.  &c.. 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining   Walls  of  Dairies. 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  Sic.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  TUe  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V     E      R  S~  A     N      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Sution.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptiy  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Oil  FaintJNo  Longer  Necessary. 


Published  by  JOHN  FRANCIS,  at  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

And  may  be  had  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


rriLL        AND        SMITH'S        BLACK 

^^  VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
penmne  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  rac^uires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forward  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6ti.  per  gallon. 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Zd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3.  1S77. 

"The  Ryleys.  Alderly  Edge,  Ma>u-/iesfcr.^Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs. — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  /consider  ii  t/te  best  thing  kn(nv>i/or  tlte  preservation  of  all 
outdoor  work,  either  -wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH.  Bneriey  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley;  and  ri3,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UT/ON.— It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  arc 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
II.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES. 
H.R.H.    the"  duke    OF    EDINBURGH, 
The  British,  ladian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway   and  Canal   Companies,   Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, tec,  &c., 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WOEK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COMPO, 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours. 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post   Free, 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD. 
LTJDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,     B.C., 

Ai;d  21,  BACHELOR'S   WALK,   DUBLIN. 

No  AG8NTS. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FliOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,   TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS,  kc, 

CONTAIN  A    SUPERB    ASSORTMENT 
OF   THE    BEST    VARIETIES 


FOR  GKOWIHG  IN  POTS,  GLASSES,  VASES,  &c, 
Collections  10s.  6c!,,  au.,  and  .[2j,  each. 


FOR   OUTDOOR   OR   OPEBT   BORDER    DECORATION. 

Collections  los.  6i/.,  lis.  6d.,  21s.,  42^.  and  63J.  each. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  OR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

Collections  loj.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  and  42s.  each. 


All  Qoo(]3  of  203.  value  carriage  free. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


Webb's  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c,, 

is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  contains  Original  and 
Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 

GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

BULBS    OF   ALL   KINDS,  CHOICE  ORCHIDS,   &0. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  their 

NEW    CATALOGUE    (No.    36), 

yUST   PUBLISHED, 

And  to  invite  all  intending  Purchasers  to  send 

for  a  copy  before  giving  their  Orders. 

Free  by  Post,  on  application. 

LION     walk]     COLCHESTER. 

TO       THE       TBADB. 


Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 

WHOLESALE    BULB    and   SEEDSMEN'S 

SUNDRY    LIST 

HAS   BEEN  POSTED    TO   ALL    CUSTOMERS. 

Please  apply  if  not  received. 


DUTCH      FLOWER     ROOTS. 


I  L  L  I  A  M  S 


BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     KECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. ; 

GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  AND   PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N. 

HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,    TULIPS,    &c. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co;s 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

OF   THE   ADOVE 

IS     NOW     BEADY, 

And  will  be  forwarded, 

GRATIS    and    POST-FREE 

ON    APPLICATION. 


128  and  139,  HIGH   HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.C. 


2  8    and    IS  9,    HIGH 


HORTICULTURAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

OF 

EVERY      DESCRIPTION 
KEPT 

IN     STOCK 
HOLBOKN,     W.C. 


PRELIMINARY     ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IMPOETANT    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE  LAW80N  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

IN    CONSEQUENCE    OF    EXTENSIVE    BUILDING    OPERATIONS, 

Necessitating  the  clearing  part  of  the  Nursery  Grounds,  also  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of 
Greenhouses,  &c.,  have  resolved  to  expose  for  SALE,  early  in  NOVEMBER,  a  large  portion  of 
the  splendid  Stock  of 

HOTHOUSE    AND    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS, 

COMPRISING 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  PALMS,  CHOICE  FERNS, 

Including  magniacent  plants  of  TODEA  SUPERBA,  &c.     Also 

EYERGRSEN     TREES     AND     SHRUBS,     • 

All  in  fine  condition  for  removal  v/ith  safety,  comprising  : 

SPECIMEIO"    and    other    sizes    of    ARAUCARIAS, 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,    CEDRUS    ATLANTICA,   CUPRESSUS 
LAWSONIANA,    PICEA    NOBILIS, 

And  a  large  Assortment  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  of  other  descriptions. 


Particulars  ivill  be  given  in  future  Advertisements,  meanwhile  Catalogues  are  being  prepare 
and  the  Stock  to  be  Sold  may  be  seen  at 

THE    NURSERIES,    INVERLEITH    ROW,    EDINBURGH. 


P.S.— The  Annual  CATALOGUES  of  FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  will  be  published  at  the  usu.al  time,  and  Special  Offers  to  Large  Buyers  made  upon 
application. 
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HOTHOUSES  Built  with  WOOD, 

Seasoned    and    Preserved    by    Gardner's 
Patent   Process, 

Are  rciuicred  pyactically  Iinpcrislicbic,  it'l/ii;' 

Proof  against  Damp  or  Dry-Rot. 


We  beg  to  intimate  that  we  have  obtained  a  License 
from  Mr.  Gakoner  to  use  his  Patent  Procbss,  and 
that  the  necessary  Apparatus  has  been  erected  at  our 
Works  Iiere,  so  that  we  can  now  supply 

REAL  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSES 

at  an  advance  of  about  2',   per   cent,   on  our  ordinary 
prices,  accordin_<j  to  the  amount  of  Timl)er  used. 


JAMES  BOYD  &  SOIS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

In  Wood  or  Iron,  and   Manufacturers  of 

Hot-water  Apparatus 
FOR  HEATING  HOTHOUSES, 

Churches,  Mansions,  Public  Building's, 
Harness   Rooms,   Sr'c. 

PAISLEY. 


ESTABLISHED      FOE.TY      YEARS. 


Our  Works  (wliich  are  now  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  Trade)  being  situated  within  a 
few  miles  of  Glasgow,  we  are  enabled  to  forward 
Materials  at  the  Lowest  Rates,  by  Rail  or  Water. 

Having  e.xtensive  Sawing  and  Moulding  Mills, 
employing  skilled  workmen  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade,  and  giving  our  whole  attention  to  the 
btisiness,  we  can  execute  any  orders  entrusted 
to  us  at  unusually  low  prices. 


HOTHOUSES    ERECTED    BY    US 

MAY   BE    SEEN    AT— 

\fentmore,  Buckinghamshire. 

Hatfield  and  Nyn  Park,  Hertfordshire. 

Ragley,  Alcester,  Warwickshire. 

Haydon  Hall,  Pinner,  Middlese.'i. 

Ashfield,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Oaklands,  Harborne,  Birmingham, 

Cardiff  Castle,  South  Wales. 

Gogerddan,  Aberystwith,  Wales. 

Thornton-le-Street,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

(Jrofton  Hall,  Wakefield. 

Sindgate,  Pulboroiigh,  Sussex. 

I'icklmrst,  Whitley.  Surrey. 

Ashbume,  Sunderland. 

Urowtop,  Keswick,  Cumberland. 

Derwent  Lodge,  Cockermouth. 

Newbattle,  Dalkeith. 

Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith. 

Castle  Kennedy,  Stranraer. 

Stapleton  Tower,  Annan. 

Glasserton  and  Tonderghie,  Whithorn. 

Belle  Isle,  Ayr. 

Auchmore,  Perthshire. 

Inverary  Castle.  Argyleshire. 

Mayfield,  Dundee. 

Ardgowan.  Renfrewshire. 

Rawcliffe  Lodge,  Glasgow. 

"  Kibble  Crystal  Palace,"  Glasgow. 

Elie,  I-'ifeshire. 

Duart  Castle,  Mull. 

Powerscourt  and  Glanmore  Castle,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 

Carton,  Maynooth,  Dublin. 

Lismany,  Cregclare,  and  Garbally,  Co.  Galway. 

Summerville,  Limerick. 

Cahcrcon,  Co.  Clare. 

Ashford,  Cong,  Co.  Mayo. 

Tollymore,  Gilford,  Seaforde,  &c.,  Co.  Down. 

Rathmore  and  Orangefield,  Belfast. 

Parkanaur,  Dungannon, 

And  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  IrcUnd  ;  also 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 


ILLUSTHA  TED     CIRCULAR    POST-FREE. 
Complete  Catalogue,  5s. 


James  Boyd  &  Sons, 

PAISLEY. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


smTmom^s 


COMPLETE    COLLECTIONS    OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c, 


42s.*       2is.- 


10  6 


5s- 


FOR  CULTIVATraMNJPtlfMCtASSES 


42s.* 


21s.» 


10  6 


¥Carri((f/t  free  to  a  an  liaUioai/  Stafion  in  ICii-jla  ml 

THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES,  AND 

WiLt  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CONTINUOUS  DISPLAY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CENT.   DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Complete   Cultural   Instructions   and 
Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis. 

N ,  li.  —  tiy  persiiii.il  e.\?<min:itlon  of  the  craps  during  ilie 
blujming  perLod  Messrs.  Sinriiv  huvf  hf<-n  ->>il-  m  ^  ■-..-- 
the  fine.'it  bidlis  urown  in  tlolluinl  ll;l^  yc-'.ir. 


T/ota  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  successfully^  see 


R\*^M 


One  of  the  most  Practical  IVorhs  on  the 
Cultivation  oj 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PROFUSELY    ILLUSTKATEIK 

Price  64.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 


THE    QUKF.N'S    SKF.nSMF.N,    RKAniNCi. 


■<«=23°is 


\S5»-- 
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HYACINTHS    IN  POTS,   GLASSES, 
AND  BEDS, 

IT  is  only  those  acquainted  witli  the  bulb 
trade  that  c.in  have  any  idea  of  the  immense 
quantity  o(  Hyacinths  annually  imported  from 
1  lolland,  where  their  culture  is  made  a  speciality 
by  the  Dutch  growers,  and  from  whence  they 
arc  sent  to  supply  the  English  and  other 
markets  th.at  keep  up  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  them.  This  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
when  wo  t.ake  into  consideration  their  great 
value  as  decorative  plants,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  grown  either  with  or  without 
soil  in  dwellings  in  smoky  towns  or  cities,  or  in 
beds  or  borders,  for  either  of  which  purposes 
they  are  without  rivals,  coming  in  as  they  do  in 
mid-winter  or  spring,  when  there  are  so  few 
ilowcrs  to  cheer  and  enliven. 

The  first  to  greet  us  is  the  small  Roman,  that 
may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber and  from  that  time  onward,  provided  bulbs 
are  obtained  at  once  and  potted  successionally, 
and  grown  on  gradually  till  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  for  forcing.  Owing  to  their  small  si^e 
they  may  be  potted  almost  as  thick  as  Crocuses, 
as  they  re([uirc  but  little  soil,  their  capacity 
for  (lowering  depending  more  on  the  strength 
already  stored  up  in  them  than  on  any  benefit 
they  derive  from  the  material  their  roots  have  to 
feed  on.  This  is  the  case  with  the  larger  varie- 
ties, and  therefore  to  obtain  fine  spikes  it  is 
necessary  to  get  heavy  well-matured  bulbs,  and 
to  secure  these  orders  should  not  be  delayed, 
as  first-comers  are  supposed  to  get  the  pick, 
although  some  growers  hold  a  contrary  opinion, 
thinking  that  the  best  and  soundest  bulbs  are 
held  back,  as  only  such  will  keep  plump  for  any 
length  of  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is 
that  any  advantages  gained  that  way  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  not  having  them 
potted  early  so  as  to  get  them  well  rooted  and 
allowed  to  come  slowly  on.  In  potting  the  small 
Roman  variety  already  alluded  to,  as  many  as 
six  or  seven  may  be  put  in  a  32  sized  pot,  and 
if  placed  regularly  at  equal  distances  apart 
they  will  make  a  fine  display,  and  be  most  valu- 
able for  standing  in  windows,  or  affording  cut 
flowers,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  parti- 
cularly suited. 

In  cultivating  the  large  Dutch  kinds  for  con- 
servatory or  room  decoration,  I  would  much 
rather  have  them  three  in  a  pot,  than  singly  in 
the  way  they  are  usually  grown,  as  the  effect  is 
far  better,  and  a  greater  variety  of  colour  may 
be  had  in  a  given  space,  as  distinct  shades 
may  be  associated  together  according 
to  taste.  Any  one  who  has  once  seen  them 
grown  in  this  way  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  comparatively  meagre  display  single  plants 
m.ake  where  the  pots  .are  generally  quite  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the 
head  of  bloom  they  carry.  Seeing  that  the 
embryo  spikes  of  these  are  already  formed  in 
the  bulb,  and  only  rei|uirc  further  slight  assist- 
ance to  dcvtlopc  the  same,  very  little  soil  is 
necessary,  and  therefore  the  pots  need  in  no 
case  be  larger  than  4  or  5-inch  for  the  one  bulb, 
and  6  or  7-inch  when  it  is  desired  to  have  three 
together.  Tliese  should  be  placed  triangularly 
close  round  the  sides,  and  in  potting  the 
quickest  and  best  way  is  to  loosely  fill  the  pots 
with  soil,  and  having  put  a  pinch  of  sand  for 
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the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  rest  on,  to  keep  them 
from  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  any 
earthy  or  manurial  matter,  the  next  thing  is  to 
press  them  sufficiently  low  down,  that  when 
tinished  off  only  just  the  crown  of  each  is  visible. 
Should  new  pots  be  used  for  the  purpose  they 
ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  soaked  in  water  for 
some  time,  otherwise  the  tips  of  the  roots  die 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  sides,  owing 
to  some  deleterious  salts  evolved,  or  chemical 
action  that  takes  place  during  the  process  of 
burning. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  growing  Hyacinths 
is  a  good  turfy  loam  that  has  been  laid  up  for  a 
time  so  as  to  become  mellow,  and  this  should 
be  chopped  up  and  used  in  a  tolerably  rough 
state,  and  not  sifted,  as  is  frequently  done,  the 
small  nodules  being  a  great  help  in  encourag- 
ing a  free  and  healthy  root  action  and  ensuring 
proper  porosity.  As  the  space  in  the  above 
sized  pots  will  be  small,  it  will  be  well  to  enrich 
the  loam  by  adding  about  one  -  fourth  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  cow-manure  and  a  little 
leaf-soil  and  sharp  sand,  to  prevent  the  whole 
from  binding  together.  In  a  general  way  pots 
are  frequently  over-drained,  and  this  should  be 
avoided  in  growing  Hyacinths  by  placing  only 
one  large  crock  to  cover  the  hole,  and  on  this  a 
handful  of  the  roughest  soil,  filling  up  with  the 
other  just  as  it  comes.  By  doing  this  loosely, 
as  before  adverted  to,  the  bulbs  can  be  pressed 
in  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth  and  potted 
much  more  expeditiously  and  firmly  than  they 
can  in  any  other  way.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
when  Hyacinths  are  purchased  there  are  small 
offsets  or  loose  particles  around  their  base,  and 
these  should  be  removed  before  potting,  or  they 
act  as  robbers,  or  cause  decay  to  set  in. 

Having  completed  the  polting,  the  next  thing 
is  to  stand  them  on  a  good  hard  bottom  of 
coal  ashes,  or  other  material  impervious  to 
worms,  and,  this  done,  to  give  them  a  thorough 
watering  through  a  fine-rosed  pot,  after  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours 
to  drain  and  then  be  covered  over  to  a  depth  of  6 
inches  or  so  with  some  old  tan,  half  decomposed 
leaves,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  So  favoured 
they  at  once  begin  to  emit  roots,  and  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  these,  and  the  bulbs  have  made 
a  little  top  growth,  it  is  time  to  remove  them  to 
some  light  cool  pit  or  shelf  in  a  greenhouse, 
from  whence  they  can  be  drafted  for  forcing,  or 
allowed  to  remain  to  come  slowly  on.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  transition 
from  being  buried  under  the  plunging  material 
and  their  exposure  to  sun  and  light  should  not 
be  too  sudden,  as  in  their  then  blanched  state 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  injured, 
and  when  this  takes  place  they  are  much 
weakened,  and  their  beauty  considerably 
marred. 

In  forcing  it  is  best  to  begin  with  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  to  gradually  increase  the  same 
from  50°  or  so  by  night  to  55°  or  60°,  allowing 
afurtherrisebyday  of  about  10°  more,  by  which 
treatment  they  will  come  sturdy  and  strong. 
To  encourage  free  growth  the  syringe  should  be 
well  plied  so  as  to  wet  them  thoroughly  over- 
head, and  at  this  stage  they  will  be  much 
benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
which  should  always  be  given  whenever  they 
require  water  at  the  root.  The  great  weight  ol 
the  spike  of  bloom  renders  early  support 
necessary,  and  the  neatest  way  to  afford  this 
is  to  use  pieces  of  small  wire  about  i  foot  long 
made  sharp  at  one  end  to  thrust  into  the  bulb 
close  to  the  Hower  stem,  to  which  it  can  then  be 
tied.  This  may  appear  rather  barbarous,  but  it 
will  not  do  the  least  harm,  and  even  if  it  did, 
as  Hyacinths  are  generally  discarded  after 
blooming,  it  would  not  much  matter.  This  is  a 
waste,  however,  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  for  if 
the  bulbs  were  taken  care  of  and  kept  watered 
till  their  foliage  died  away  naturally,  they  would 
be  valuable  for  beds  or  borders,  and  ultimately 


become  as  strong  and  good  as  those  generally 
sold  for  such  purposes.  To  come  in  late  in 
the  spring,  another  potting  should  be  made  a 
month  or  so  hence  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  those  already  touched  on  till  they  require  light 
and  air,  when  any  cold  frame  or  pit  will  suit  their 
requirements.  In  such  situations  they  do  best 
plunged  in  leaves  or  moss,  which  keeps  them  in 
a  state  of  uniformity  as  regards  both  heat  and 
moisture,  and  this  is  a  consideration  when  fine 
heads  of  bloom  are  desired. 

There  are  probably  quite  as  many  or  more 
grown  in  glasses  as  pots,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  heaviest  and  best  of  the  bulbs  should  be 
selected.  Tye's  Hyacinth  glasses  are  perhaps 
the  most  ornamental  and  suitable,  but  any  will 
do,  and  whichever  are  used  should  be  filled 
sufficiently  full  with  clear  soft  water  for  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb  just  to  touch  it  but  no  more, 
or  they  will  be  likely  to  rot.  This  done,  the 
best  place  to  stand  them  in  is  any  cool  dark 
cupboard  or  cellar,  where  they  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  till  the  roots  attain  a  length  of  3  or 
4  inches,  when  it  will  be  time  to  remove  them  by 
degrees  to  some  light  airy  position.  In  dwellings 
they  cannot  well  be  placed  too  close  to  the 
glass,  as  from  want  of  air  they  have  a  tendency 
to  become  drawn,  especially  when  the  room  is 
kept  warm  ;  and  the  coolest  place  they  can 
occupy  at  such  times  is  where  they  are  almost 
touching  the  panes.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
the  water  becomes  fetid  and  offensive  through 
standing,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  should  be 
changed  for  fresh,  always  using  such  as  is  pure 
and  soft,  but  if  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  put  in  at  starting  it  will  keep  sweet  much 
longer  than  without  it. 

All  the  attention  they  require  is  to  keep  the 
glasses  filled  up  as  the  water  evaporates  or 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  when 
frosty  nights  occur  to  remove  them  from  the 
windows  to  some  safe  position  in  the  room,  to 
be  replaced  again  in  their  former  situations  the 
following  morning.  So  managed  they  afford 
much  pleasure  and  interest  from  day  to  day  in 
watching  their  progress  up  to  their  final  deve- 
lopment— a  time  when  they  become  doubly 
attractive  and  scent  the  air  with  the  delicious 
perfume  they  exhale. 

For  growing  in  glasses  the  middle  or  end  of 
October  is  quite  soon  enough  to  start  the  bulbs, 
and  choice  should  be  made  of  the  single  varie- 
ties, these  being  of  a  stronger  and  more  robust 
constitution  than  the  doubles,  and  even  more 
beautiful,  owing  to  the  individual  flowers  not 
being  so  crowded  and  of  a  more  symmetrical 
form. 

In  preparing  beds  for  Hyacinths  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trench  or  break  them  up  to  a  good 
depth,  and  in  doing  this  to  work  in  plenty  of 
leaf-soil,  old  spent  hotbed  manure  and  road 
scrapings,  or  sharp  sand,  to  secure  a  free  and 
natural  drainage  during  the  winter,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  bulbs  in  a  sound  healthy  condition. 
Hyacinths  look  best  in  circular  rows  of  decided 
colours  or  groups  of  one  kind,  and  in  planting 
they  should  be  put  in  from  4  to  6  inches  deep, 
and  have  a  httle  sand  scattered  over  them  before 
being  covered  with  the  soil.  To  ward  off  frost 
during  severe  weather  the  buds  will  require 
some  protection  ;  the  neatest  and  best  material 
for  the  purpose  is  either  cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
half-decomposed  leaves,  neither  of  which  are  at 
all  objectionable  in  appearance  or  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  wind  in  the  way  any  littery  matter 
would. 

As  a  carpeting  for  the  ground  to  take  off  its 
bare  appearance  in  early  spring,  ^^■hen  the  bulbs 
arc  coming  into  flower,  a  few  golden  Pyi-ethrums, 
or  Thyme,  have  a  good  effect,  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  Hyacinth  by  the  contrast  they 
aftbrd.  J.  S. 


TRADE   MEMORANDUiM. 

Enquiries  have  reached  us  as  to  a  nurseryman 
near  Kidderminster,  signing  himself  J.  Jackson.  Is 
he  the  same  person  as  H.  Jackson,  or  William  Jack- 
son, who  writes  from  the  same  place  ? 


New    Garden    Plants. 

L.tLiA  Sedeni,  nov.  kybr.  (Cattleya  violacea  superba 
XLccUa  devoniensis).* 

Crossing  may  be  done  in  different  ways.  The  one 
grower  crosses  only  to  get  a  mule  without  the  least 
idea  to  improve  one  plant  by  the  good  qualities  of  the 
other,  provided  there  is  hope  of  getting  a  new  mule  ; 
another  grower  will  make  his  endeavours  the  conse- 
quence ot  profound  meditations,  and  will  cross  with 
tlie  hope  of  getting  something  new,  and  better  per- 
haps, than  what]  we  have,  at  least  for  certain  quali- 
ties. The  good  horse-mule  is  far  superior  to  both  his 
parents  in  steady  strength  and  the  facility  of  bearing 
the  coldest  Highland  showers.  Thus,  if  we  had  a 
Vanda  with  scarlet  flowers,  such  a  meditating  grower 
would  cross  it  with  V.  cosrulea  in  the  certain  ex- 
pectation of  getting  a  new  mule  of  light  violet  tint. 
It  was  decidedly  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Seden,  of 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  to  cross 
the  splendid  old  C.  violacea  (superba) — that  combines 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  sweetness  of  smell  with  the 
bad  habit  of  seldom  succeeding  well  in  our  European 
stoves — with  the  free  growing,  free  flowering  tall 
Laelia  devoniensis. 

The  lucky  result  of  this  cross  is  a  free-growing  tall 
plant,  nearly  like  the  old,  now  rather  well-known  Laelia 
devoniensis,  having  at  the  same  time  the  brilliant  warm 
tints  of  the  flowers  of  Cattleya  superba.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  very  strong  lilac,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  lip  has  that  glorious  deep  purple  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  Oponopodoli,  or  Ducksmouth,  or  Masamo, 
The  chief  part  of  the  residuous  part  of  the  lip  is  white, 
the  side  lacinice  rosy,  with  a  purplish  apex,  and  a  deep 
brownish  purplish  bar  extends  from  the  base  of  the  an- 
terior lacinia  to  the  very  base  of  the  lip.  The  column 
is  white  with  purplish  edges,  and  purplish  tint  at  the 
front  side.   It  is  decidedly  a  very  recommendable  plant. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  once  more  a  few  words 
about  my  calling  the  plant  a  La:Lia,  It  has,  indeed, 
only  four  pollen  masses,  as  a  Cattleya,  but  they  are  at- 
tached on  both  sides  to  the  caudicul^e,  and  have  a  certain 
stricture,  that  proves  they  would  like  to  be  split ;  and 
I  have,  indeed,  observed  such  poUinia  to  be  divided 
in  two,  as  one  might  have  suggested  before.  In 
Cattleyas  the  caudicle  (strap)  is  never  adherent  on  both 
sides  to  the  poUinium,  but  one  side  is  free,  and  thus  it 
is  in  all  the  Epidendrums  you  may  look  to,  the 
more  so  as,  botanically  speaking,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Encyclia  section  of  Epidendrum  and 
Cattleyas.  Increase  a  flower  of  Epidendrum  Can- 
dollei  by  six  diameters,  and  show  the  representation 
to  any  of  the  British  Orchidists,  what  will  they  say  ? 
"  Oh,  indeed — a  new  Cattleya."  The  Loslia  elegans 
(Cattleya  elegans  of  Morren  the  elder)  has  always  such 
poUinaria  with  straps  adherent  on  each  side,  and  very 
often  two  pollinia  on  each  strap.  The  Cattleya 
devoniensis  is  a  very  curious  product,  since  it  is  very 
much  like  Lselia  elegans  ;  I  even  would  regard  it  the 
same,  if  it  was  not  said  to  descend  from  Lielia  crispa 
and  Cattleya  guttata,  when  there  is — at  least  of  our 
actual  knowledge — at  the  natal  place  of  Laelia  elegans 
no  La:Ua  crispa  to  be  seen,  and  no  Cattleya  guttata, 
but  the  next  cousins,  L^Ua  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
guttata  Leopoldi.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr. 
Seden  may  soon  raise  magnificent  hybrids  by  crossing 
the  two  last  plants,  the  more  as  within  my  knowledge 
the  demand  for  LLulia  elegans  is  far  greater  than  can 
be  supplied  by  the  English  growers.  7l.  G.  Rchb.f^ 

MONTBRETIA  POTTSII,  Bakir,   n.  sp.-\ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  that  has 
been  made  for  a  long  time  to  our  stock  of  hardy  Cape 
bulbs.  It  flowers  in  August,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Potts,  of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.  In 
popular  language  the  genus  Montbretia  may  be  defined 
as  consisting  of  those  Irids  which  possess  the  habit 
and  small  scariose  spathe-valves  of  Ixia,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  irregular  funnel-shaped  perianth  and 
parallel  unilateral  stamens  of  Gladiolus.  For  a  Mont- 
bretia the  present  plant  is  unusually  large,  as  it  reaches 
a  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  individual  flowers  are 
about  the  same  size  as  in  the  short-tubed  species  of 
Montbretia  already  known,  such  as  securigera  and 
lineata.  In  colour  they  remind  one  most  of  those  of 
Tritonia  (Crocosma)  aurea,  Botanical  Magazine^ 
t.  4335,  being  a  bright  deep  yellow,  tinted  on  the 
outside  with  red.  These  Montbretias  are  amongst  the 
least  fugacious  in  their  flowers  of  all  the  Iridacccij, 

*  Lcclia  Sedcui,  nov.  hybr. — Habitu,  caute  foliis  'L.xW-di 
devoniensis,  inflorescencia  pluriflora  ;  sepalis  ligulatis  acu- 
miiiatib  ;  tepalis  obloiigib  aciitis  ;  labello  trifitlo  ;  lacintis  latera- 
libus  antrorsis  triangulis  ;  lacinia  media  cuneato  oblonga 
einarginata  denticulata  crispa  ;  columna  clavata  trigona  abbre- 
viata.  —  Cattleya  violacea  (superba)  X  Lailia  devoniensis. 
H,  G.  Rclib.f. 

t  Montbretia  Pottsii,  Baker,  n.  sp. — Rhizomate  repente 
filiformi,  bulbis  globosis,  caule  3— 4-pedalI  dimidio  superior 
ramoso;  foliis  5 — 6  distichts  glabris  lineari-ensilbrmibus.  modice 
firmis,  panicula;  laxissima;  ramis  ascendentibus  laxe  aequi- 
lateraliter  spicalis  ;  spathtC  valvis  parvis  integris  vel  apice 
emarginatis  inferne  viridibus  superne  rubellis  scariosis  exterior! 
lanceolata  interiori  oblonga  ;  perianchii  infundibulans  fulvi  seg- 
mentis  oblongis  obtusis  subarqualibus,  lubo  medio  cite  ampliato 
dimidio  brevioribus,  genitalibus  inclusis. — Gladiolus  Pottsii, 
M'Nab,  in  Hort.  Edin. 
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and  as  the  present  plant  bears  four  or  five  gradually 
centripetal  spikes  of  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  each,  it 
keeps  in  flower  over  a  long  time.  Mr.  M'Nab  has 
cultivated  it  successfully  on  his  rockeries  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  distributed  it  under  the  name  above  cited. 
For  the  specimen  from  which  the  present  descrip- 
tion was  drawn  up  I  am  indebted  to  Max  Leichtlin, 
Esq.,  who  has  grown  it  in  the  open  air  at  Baden- 
Baden.  Altogether  I  venture  to  predict  with  con- 
fidence that  it  will  become  a  popular  favourite. 

Bulbs  globose,  connected  by  a  thread-like  rhizome. 
Stem  3—4  feet  long,  including  the  inflorescence,  which 
reaches  about  half  way  down.  Leaves  about  four  in 
a  distichous  rosette  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  two 
others  higher  up,  below  the  inflorescence,  linear- 
ensiform,  moderately  firm  in  texture,  green,  glabrous, 
reaching  a  length  of  l^ — 2  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  A — % 
inch.  Panicle  i^  foot  long,  consisting  of  3—4  lateral 
branches  in  addition  to  the  end  one,  the  lower  ones  sub- 
tended by  reduced  leaves  half  a  foot  long.  Spikes6 — 9 
inches  long,  equilateral,  2  inches  broad  when  expanded, 
12 — 20  flowered.  Spathe-valves  ^  inch  long,  entire, 
or  faintly  emarginate  at  the  tip,  green  in  the  lower 
part,  purplish  and  scariose  in  the  upper  half,  the 
outer  valve  lanceolate,  the  inner  oblong.  Ovary 
green,  oblong,  ^  inch  long.  Perianth  funnel-shaped, 
an  inch  long,  deep  bright  yellow  on  the  outside 
flushed  with  brick-red,  the  sub-equal  oblong  obtuse 
segments  about  half  as  long  as  the  tube,  which  is 
cylindrical  at  the  base,  without  any  calli,  dilated  sud- 
denly  at  the  middle,  especially  on  the  upper  side,  to 
a  diameter  of  3  inch  at  the  throat,  genitalia  included. 
Stamens  unilateral,  inserted  half  way  up  the  tube ; 
filaments  filiform,  bright  yellow,  \  inch  long  ;  anthers 
linear-oblong,  basifixed,  the  same  colour  as  the 
stamens.  Style  protruded  from  the  perianth,  with 
three  branches  \r.  inch  long,  which  are  entire  and 
cuneate  at  the  ti'p  and  stigmatose  round  the  outer 
edge-   7.  G.  Baker. 


DOMESTIC   FERNERIES, 

MOVABLE  AND  FIXED. 

Under  this  heading  we  include  all  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments for  growing  Ferns  and  other  plants  which  do 
well  under  similar  treatment,  either  in  the  rooms  of 
dwelling-houses  or  attached  to  the  outside  of  windows, 
and  attended  to  from  the  rooms.  The  simplest  form 
of  fernery  is  that  of  a  bell-glass  placed  over  a  plant 
growing  in  a  pot  or  shallow  pan  ;  and  this  plan  of 
cultivating  each  kind  separately  has  many  admirers 
amongst  true  lovers  of  plants,  inasmuch  as  it  admits 
of  varying  the  management  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
But  the  space  taken  up  by  even  a  small  collection 
grown  in  this  way  is  so  great  that  few  can  afford  it 


dwarf  kinds  are  soon  killed  by  the  stronger-growing 
species,  and  the  effect  of  the  original  arrangement  is 
completely  lost.  But  when  a  selection  of  slow- 
growing  plants  is  properly  made,  and  when  they  are 
properly  planted,  with  room  enough  between  for  the 
development  of  every  plant,  and  with  the  surface  of 


-MOVABLE   FERN   CASE. 


the  soil  hidden  by  some  small  species  of  Selaginella 
or  Ficus,  such  a  case  becomes  and  long  remains  an 
object  of  beauty  and  interest,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  82). 

Great  improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made 
in  these  movable  ferneries,  both  in  the  convenience  of 
access  to  the  growing  plants,  in  the  means  of  regulat- 


to  allude  here  to  the  heated  propagating  cases  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  which  have  enabled  amateurs 
to  strike  cuttings  of  very  many  plants  which  without 
their  assistance  they  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
growing. 

Amongst  window  ferneries  we  have  seen  few  better 
than  those  in  the  coflee-room  at  the  City  of  London 
Club,  near  the  Bank  of  England  (see  pp.  428,  429) ; 
of  these  we  are  able  to  furnish  engravings  from  photo- 
graphs taken  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Smith. 
The  room  is  60  feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  and  30  feet 
high,  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  central  mantelpiece, 
with  a  large  mirror  over  it,  and  a  window  upon  either 
side  of  the  fireplace.  The  lower  half  of  these  four 
windows  opens  into  a  miniature  conservatory  of 
foliage -plants,  and  a  different  appearance  is  presented 
by  each  of  them.  One  end  of  the  room  is  shown  in 
fig-  ^h  where  in  the  mirror  is  seen  a  reflection  of  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  The  handles  seen  above  the 
ferneries  indicate  that  the  lower  sash  has  been  thrown 
up  to  its  highest  point. 

Each  window-sash  is  4  feet  6  inches  wide  by  5  feet 
high  ;  but  this  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the 
ferneries,  which  are  8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high  near  the 
window-pane,  with  a  glass  roof  sloping  off  to  6  feet 
in  height  at  the  back.     They  are  4  feet  deep. 

We  are  careful  in  giving  these  dimensions,  because 
window  conservatories  are  too  often  constructed  of 
just  the  same  width  as  the  window,  and  with  the 
bottom  on  the  same  level  with  the  window-sill.  In 
those  here  figured  the  space  for  growing  Ferns  ex- 
tends for  more  than  18  inches  on  either  side  of  the 
window,  so  that  large  plants  can  then  be  used,  and 
portions  only  of  them  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
in  the  room — an  important  advantage,  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained.  Again,  the  depth  of  the 
fernery  below  the  window-sill  is  another  great  advan- 
tage, since  it  permits  the  use  of  much  taller  plants 
than  could  otherwise  be  employed. 

One  of  the  ferneries  has  on  its  right  a  series  of 
pocket-like  pools  on  the  face  of  the  rocks,  with  a 
stream  trickling  down  from  one  pool  to  another  until 
it  is  lost  amongst  the  plants  growing  at  the  bottom. 
This  trickling  is  not  seen  unless  the  observer  is  close 
to  the  left  side  of  the  window  ;  but  a  reflection  of  it 
is  seen  in  a  good-sized  mirror  placed  diagonally  across 
the  further  left  angle  of  the  case,  apparently  at  the 
end  of  a  deep  cave,  the  edges  of  the  reflecting  glass 
beidg  concealed  amongst  the  rockwork,  which  is 
covered  with  Ferns. 

Another  has  for  its  central  object  a  fine  young  plant 
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FlCJ.  83.— WINDOW  FERNERIES  AT  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  CLUB. 


in  rooms.  Hence  the  more  frequent  employment  of 
larger  pans  or  cases  capable  of  containing  several 
species  which  are  thus  grown  without  taking  up  much 
space  in  a  room,  while  they  afl^ord  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  contrasts  and  harmonies  between  diflerent 
forms  and  shades  of  foliage  when  judiciously  selected. 
These  cases  are  too  often  crowded  with  as  many 
plants  as  can  be  crammed  in,  without  allowing  space 
for  the  plants  to  grew,  and  as  a  natural  result  the 


Ing  the  ventilation,  and  in  heating  them  when  neces* 
sary.  The  last-mentioned  aid  to  healthy  growth  is 
sometimes  attained  by  pouring  hot  water  into  a  recep- 
tacle below  and  around  the  soil,  and  sometimes  by 
suspending  a  small  lamp  under  the  wa'er  tank,  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  being  regulated  by  ihe  size  of 
the  flame  and  its  distance  from  the  water  which  it  has 
to  heat. 

In  connection  with  this  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 


of  Cibotium  princeps,  under  the  gracefully  arching 
fronds  of  which  a  little  fountain  mimics  the  curves  of 
the  Fern  above.  In  this  fernery  two  pieces  of  reflect- 
ing glass  r-.re  inserted  amongst  the  rockwoik  at  the 
back,  one  on  the  extreme  right,  the  other  on  the 
extreme  left,  the  result  of  which  arrangement  is  that 
the  sides  of  the  fernery  are  repeated,  and  that  the 
fernery  appears  to  be  twice  as  deep  as  it  really  is. 
The  third  has  a  deep  aquarium,  through  which  a 
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streiin  of  fresh,  water  flows,  entering  below  and  over- 
flowing into  a  cavern  on  one  side.  The  rockwork  is 
here  arranged  so  as  to  carry  out  the  leading  idea  of  a 
large  pool,  the  surplus  water  of  which  descends  into 
another  pool  which  is  out  of  sight,  and  the  contents 
of  the  upper  pool  are  rendered  visible  through  a  sheet 
of  stout  plate  glass  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  window. 

The  fourth  has  a  dashing  ciscade  just  in  front  of 
the  spectator,  the  water  falling  upon  a  shallow  ledge 
of  rocks,  which  causes  a  greater  splash  than  if  it  fell 
into  a  pool.  There  is  much  less  light  in  the  last  two 
cases  than  in  the  others,  owing  to  the  nearer  proximity 
of  tall  buildings,  and  consequently  the  foliage  is  neither 
so  varied  nor  so  luxuriant.  This  drawback  is,  how- 
ever, overcome  by  using  here  a  preponderance  of  such 
plants  as  have  been  found  to  do  best  under  those 
unfavourable  conditions. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  in  all  the  four, 
water  plays  a  not  unimportant  part,  and,  particularly 
in  the  hot  weather,  conveys  to  both  the  ear  and  the 
eye  a  more  refreshing  feeling  of  coolness  than  foliage 
alone  could  impart. 

These  ferneries  are  provided  with  ventilators  above 
and  below,  and  are  heated  during  the  colder  months 
with  two  flow  and  one  return  pipes  of  2  inches  diameter, 
with  means  of  regulating  the  heat  in  each  at  will. 
A  cold-water  pipe  is  carried  for  some  distance  along 
by  the  sides  of  the  fljw-and-return  pipes,  and  is 
connected  with  a  screw-nozzled  tap  in  each  case. 
When  the  plants  require  syringing  or  watering,  a 
piece  of  flexible  tube,  with  a  rose  at  the  other  end, 
is  screwed  on  to  the  tap,  and  water  with  the  chill 
off  is  thus  at  command. 

The  ferneries  have  their  bottoms  composed  of 
slabs  of  slate  2  inches  thick,  which  are  supported 
each  upon  three  strong  iron  brackets  fastened  into  the 
external  walls.  The  three  sides  of  the  ferneries  are 
partly  slate  and  partly  glass,  the  lower  3  feet  being  of 
inch  slate  mortised  at  the  angles. 

The  rockwork  is  built  of  brick  burrs  below  and 
rough  bark  above  ;  the  former  (of  which  three  cart- 
loads were  used)  is  fixed  with  Portland  cement,  and 
the  latter  is  fastened  with  copper-wire.  This  portion 
of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr,  Alexander  Blake, 
of  Fulham,  whose  skill  in  copying  natural  rockwork 
with  such  materials  is  well  known.  Mr.  Blake  also 
supplied  and  planted  all  the  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other 
plants. 

Palms  appear  to  do  equally  well  in  all  the  cases, 
especially  species  of  Seaforthia,  Latania,  Areca, 
Geonoma,  &c.  These,  with  Aspidistra  lurida  varie- 
gat.i,  Ficus  elastica,  DracLi^nas,  and  a  few  other 
things,  form  the  leafy  decoration  of  the  two  more 
gloomy  cases,  the  climbing  Fig  growing  well,  and  the 
Japan  Lygodium  hanging  in  bunches  from  the  wires 
attached  to  the  roof.  In  the  lighter  cases  there  is 
more  variety,  the  climbing  Fig  hanging  in  graceful 
festoon?,  while  Begonias,  Marantas,  Anthuriums, 
Cyperus,  and  numerous  Ferns,  together  with  many  of 
the  plants  previously  mentioned,  look  quite  happy. 

As  the  effects  described  are  the  result  of  plants  put 
in  four  years  ago,  we  are  not  premature  in  pro- 
nouncing the  arrangement  to  be  a  great  success,  and 
we  can  wt.ll  imagine  the  relief  which  the  jaded  man 
of  business  must  derive  from  paitakjng  of  his  hasty 
luncheon  under  such  influences. 

Fur  much  of  the  foregoing  information  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence these  ferneries  were  constructed  and  fur- 
nished, and  who  merits  warm  commendation  for  the 
taste  with  which  he  has  managed  to  bring  a  sub- 
tropical garden  into  each  of  the  four  corners  of  a 
London  club-room. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE 
ROSE.* 

I  SHALL  in  this  paper  endeavour  to  describe  clearly 
some  of  those  essential  items  of  culture  most  calculated 
to  ensure  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

Although  the  Rose  possesses  charms  which  enchant 
the  senses  more  than  any  other  flower,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  void  of  some  desirable  qualities  found  in 
other  genera  of  less  pretensions,  that  is  to  say,  the 
habit  of  the  Rose  forbids  its  combination  with 
other  plants  with  good  effect  ;  even  In  such  gay 
company  as  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  it 
neither  looks  dignified,  nor  heightens  the  appearance 
of  its  neighbours.  It  is  in  groups  alone  and  in  the 
pure  Rose  garden  that  its  supreme  beauty  is  displayed 
to  advantage. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 
With  many  others  I  prefer  this  mode  of  propaga- 
tion for  dwarf  plantations,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  pegged 

•  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  tha  Scottish  Hortlcultviral  Associa- 
tion, by  Mr.  A.  Kerr. 


down  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Plants  on  their  1 
own  roots  can  be  handled  with  more  freedom,  and 
they  will  not  trouble  the  cultivator  by  starting  up 
'*rogues"or  stock  shoots,  as  budded  plants  so  fre- 
quently do.  Roses  will  root  freely  if  operated  upon 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October  by  selecting 
well-matured  growths.  Such  growths  ought  to  be 
carefully  chosen,  with  an  eye  to  preserving  a  uniform 
number  of  growths  on  the  plant  left,  while  those  de- 
tached ought  to  have  a  small  portion  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  which  is  known  in  the  profession  as 
"heel."  In  forming  the  cuttings,  the  operator  has 
first  to  cut  off  with  a  keen-edged  knife  a  portion  of 
this  old  wood  intended  to  form  a  "heel,"  leaving 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  that  purpose.  The 
cuttings  are  then  shortened  back  to  8  or  10  inches  by 
taking  off"  their  tops,  thus  making  them  ready  for 
insertion. 

In  some  localities  cuttings  root  readily  without  the 
aid  of  protection,  if  planted  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall 
in  a  sunny  part  of  the  garden,  and  the  weather  prove 
favourable  ;  but  under  all  circumstances  that  process 
is  assisted  by  a  covering  of  glas?.  More  especially  is 
this  protection  essential  where  the  place  is  cold,  with 
a  damp,  adhesive  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  cuttings 
limited.  Seeing  the  risk  of  diminishing  the  number 
is  great  in  a  cold,  open  aspect,  it  is  preferable  to  form 
a  comfortable  bed  for  their  reception  under  a  glass 
frame  or  hand-glass.  The  bed  ought  to  be  9  inches 
deep,  composed  of  light,  fresh  loam,  river  sand,  and 
leaf-mould,  the  last  ingredients  in  equal  proportion?, 
while  the  loam  should  be  present  in  greater  quan- 
tities. Moderately  beat  the  bed  to  a  rather  firm  con- 
sistency, so  that  the  cuttings  are  held  secure  after  being 
inserted.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  lines  8  inches  apart, 
and  2  inches  between  the  plants,  inserting  them  so 
that  three  eyes  are  exposed  above-ground.  Carefully 
tramp  the  soil  firmly  around  the  cuttings  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  leave  the  surface  trim  and  neat,  after 
which  give  a  moderate  watering  over  the  whole,  and 
cover  with  the  glass  frame.  Ventilate  moderately 
dally,  and  shade  when  the  sun  shines  strongly,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  regarding  the  atten- 
tion required,  excepting  that  a  couple  of  mats  should 
be  used  to  protect  them  from  severe  frost,  but  on  no 
consideration  should  they  be  kept  covered  in  the 
absence  of  frost.  With  such  encouragement  most  of 
the  cuttings  will  root,  but  Tea-scented  and  some  of 
the  Bourbon  varieties  are  rather  stubborn  in  that 
process.  However,  give  them  time  ;  so  long  as  their 
wood  retains  freshness,  there  is  vitality  in  them. 

Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and  moss  ;  the 
latter  is  apt  to  accumulate  when  left  undisturbed  by 
the  hoe.  With  the  first  indication  of  returning 
spring,  allow  a  judicious  quantity  of  water  to  be  sup- 
plied by  means  of  a  pot  provided  with  a  rose.  Keep 
the  bed  moist  until  the  cuttings  have  assumed  the 
character  of  plants,  as  indicated  by  their  strength,  or 
by  the  young  shoots  beginning  to  push.  When  it  is 
ascertained  by  their  growth  that  they  are  properly 
rooted,  lift  them  carefully,  and  plant  them  at  wider 
distances  ;  shade  from  the  sun,  and  keep  rather  close 
until  their  roots  have  retaken  to  the  soil,  when 
shading  must  be  discontinued,  and  air  admitted  more 
freely.  Ultimately,  the  sashes  should  be  altogether 
removed. 

Propagation  by  Layers. 

This  is  a  very  successful  method  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  Roses,  and  may  be  effected  with  great  ease 
with  plants  previously  laid  to  the  ground.  The 
proper  time  to  layer  Roses  is  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
July,  but  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  it  performed 
early,  so  that  the  layers  get  rooted  before  autumn  is 
far  advanced,  else  they  will  continue  through  the 
winter  in  the  same  state  as  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  autumn. 

For  layering,  first  have  the  bed  pointed  a  few  inches 
deep  with  a  digging  fork  ;  follow  this  up  by  sifting  an 
inch  of  sharp  sand  over  the  surface.  Next  stir  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  leaving  the  surface  level.  Have  the  required 
number  of  hooked  pegs,  and  likewise  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  short  stakes.  Proceed  then  by  selecting  such 
shoots  as  are  most  convenient,  choosing  those  which 
are  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  which  show  a 
good  bone  of  ripe  wood,  yet  not  too  hard  ripe.  Bend 
the  middle  of  the  shoots  to  the  ground  with  both 
extremities  inclining  upwards,  then  make  an  incision 
exactly  at  that  part  where  the  shoot  touches  the 
ground.  Direct  the  knife  upwards,  making  a  clean 
cut  up  the  centre  about  2  inches  long,  then  hollow  ou 


the  soil  where  this  incision  is  intended  to  rest.  Again 
bend  the  centre  of  the  shoot,  and  cause  the  tongue  of 
the  slit  thus  formed  to  dip  into  the  soil.  Next  fix  it 
in  position  securely  with  a  hooked  peg,  supporting  the 
upper  extremity  by  tying  it  to  a  stake,  then  to  fill  up 
the  hollow  made  for  the  reception  of  the  layer. 

Three  months  after  this  operation  most  of  those 
shoots  ought  to  be  rooted,  when  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  plants,  and  potted  into  a  loamy 
mixture,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  cold  frame  for 
the  succeeding  winter.  March  is  perhaps  the  best 
season  of  the  year  to  have  them  turned  out  of  their 
pots  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to  form  per- 
manent plants. 

Propagation  by  Budding. 

This  operation  is  at  once  an  interesting  and  pleas- 
ing recreation,  more  especially  to  the  amateur.  To 
be  an  expert  budder  requires  much  practice — not  that 
any  material  difficulty  attends  the  performance  of  ir, 
but  what  is  demanded  of  the  operator  is  care  not  to 
insert  the  knife  too  deeply  while  making  the  slit  in  the 
stock,  causing  damage  to  the  wood  and  the  thin 
layer  of  cambium,  whose  chief  functions  are  to 
form  new  layers,  heal  up  wounds,  and  form  a  union 
with  the  adopted  bud  or  graft.  This  important  forma- 
tion is  most  sensitive  to  exposure  to  sun  or  wind, 
which  causes  it  to  brown  and  form  a  thin  bark-like 
skin,  making  a  union  between  it  and  the  bud  an 
impossibility. 

Being  furnished  with  the  required  materials,  com- 
mence by  cutting  back  all  the  leaves  of  the  shoot  that 
is  to  furnish  buds  ;  also  displace  the  spines  or  prickles 
from  both  it  and  the  stock.  Having  now  deter- 
mined where  to  plant  your  bud,  make  an  upright  cut 
about  an  inch  long,  penetrating  the  inner  bark  and  no 
more.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  incision  make  a 
horizontal  cut ;  the  thin  edge  of  the  knife-haft  is  care- 
fully introduced  between  the  bark  and  wood,  entering 
it  where  the  horizontal  and  longitudinal  incisions 
unite,  gently  raising  the  bark  and  sliding  the  knife 
along  at  the  same  time.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
bark  incision  is  operated  upon  in  the  same  way. 
Scooping  cut  a  sheath  of  bark  containing  a  bud  comes 
next  to  be  considered.  This  ought  to  be  performed 
by  a  single  cut  of  the  knife,  inserting  the  knife  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  guiding  it  Inwards  and 
upwards  until  the  edge  is  opposite  the  bud, 
when  the  knife  must  take  an  outward  course,  sloping 
the  cut  at  top  into  a  similar  form  to  the  one  below 
the  bud.  The  extracton  of  the  wood  which  fills  the 
sheath  of  bark  thus  formed  requires  care  to  prevent 
extracting  the  core  of  the  bud  along  with  the  wood  ; 
but  to  lessen  this  danger  cut  off"  the  sheath  with  as 
thin  a  body  of  wood  in  it  as  possible,  allowing  suffi- 
cient margin  of  bark  on  each  side  of  the  bud. 
Remove  the  wood  out  of  the  sheath  by  an  easy 
twitch.  Having  inserted  the  point  of  the  knife  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood  insert  the  bud  by  raising  one 
side  of  the  bark  by  means  of  the  knife-haft  and  the 
thumb,  placing  the  sheath  parallel  with  the  length- 
ened cut,  then  gently  push  in  the  sheath  until  the 
bud  is  neatly  placed  j  the  bark  on  the  opposite  side 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  bud  ad- 
justed, hold  it  in  position  with  the  thumb,  draw  the 
knife  through  the  horizontal  cue  in  the  stock,  cutting 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sheath  so  that  it  fits  exactly 
the  cross  cut  in  the  stock,  wrap  up  the  bud  with 
soft  matting,  being  careful  to  cover  the  incision,  and 
only  allow  the  bud  to  peep  out. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  inquire  regarding  the  different 
"stocks"  recommended  by  various  authorities  whose 
opinions  are  divided.  Some  incline  to  prefer  the 
Manetti,  but  the  great  majority  aredisposed  to  favourthe 
Dog  Rose,  which  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  preferable 
to  all  others  for  general  budding.  All  stocks  have  a 
tendency  to  generate  stock-shoots  more  or  less,  but 
the  Manetti  especially,  and  its  excessive  vigour  of 
growth  is  objectionable.  If  restrained  by  having 
weak-growing  Roses  budded  on  it,  it  invariably  starts 
stock-shoots,  which,  if  not  soon  discovered,  have  a 
fatal  effect  upon  the  Rose,  causing  it  to  dwindle  and 
die.  Further,  it  takes  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  genuine  Rose  shoots  when  forming  part  of 
a  mass  of  growths.  The  proper  time  to  collect  stocks 
of  the  Dog  Rose  is  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  is  most 
important  to  cut  away  all  useless  protuberances  on  the 
roots,  dressing  them  back  to  the  last  fibres  rather 
than  allow  them  to  remain  and  produce  stock-shoots. 
Plant  in  rows,  after  having  previously  trenched  and 
manured  the  ground  well.  Cow  manure  in  a  mode- 
rately fresh  condition  should  be  preferred  to  all  other 
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home  manures,  and  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  too 
much  of  the  roanure  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
roots  ;  rather  have  the  body  of  it  near  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  The  roots  will  find  sufficient  food  for 
their  immediate  wants  if  a  portion  of  this  stimulant  is 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  Plants  intended  to  form 
standards  may  at  once  be  cut  back  to  the  desired 
height,  while  those  required  for  dwarfs  must  be  cut 
back  to  6  inches  above  the  ground.  In  all  probability 
the  standards  will  furnish  many  growths  up  their 
stems  ;  these  should  all  be  removed,  excepting  two  or 
three  selected  for  budding  near  the  upper  extremity 
Budding  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the  summer,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  bark  will  rise  freely,  and  the 
shoots  from  which  the  buds  are  taken  are  in  a  medium 
state  of  maturity.  A  sunless  mild  day  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  this  operation.  Hot  dry  weather  has  a  ten- 
dency to  dry  the  opening  on  the  stock  in  which  the 
bud  is  deposited,  and  besides  causes  the  sheath  to 
shrink  unless  expertly  performed. 

About  a  month  after  budding,  when  union  has  been 
effected  between  bud  and  stock,  have  the  wrappings  cut, 
so  that  no  interruption  may  be  made  to  the  swelling  of 
the  stems.  All  buds  still  dormant  must  continue  to 
wear  their  wrappings  until  a  union  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  February  following  let  there  be  a  general 
pruning  away  of  all  rank  growths  on  the  stocks,  cut- 
ting them  back  to  a  couple  of  eyes  above  the  buds, 
which  will  afford  great  assistance  to  them  in  their  first 
start,  and  will  further  materially  assist  the  buds  by 
allowing  them  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  food 
offered  through  the  reviving  action  of  the  roots, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  over  copious  rush  of  sap 
will  be  restrained  by  detaching  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  stocks,  whose  powerful  agency  proves  more 
than  enough  for  inactive  buds.  Ultimately  let  the 
remaining  part  of  the  shoots  be  cut  ofl  above  the  buds 
when  the  buds  have  started  a  few  inches. 

{To  be  continued.) 


HARDY    TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Under  the  title  of  "Half-hours  at  Kew,"  two 
years  ago,  I  contributed  some  note?,  among  other 
things,  on  the  hardy  Oiks  and  other  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Since  then  many  of  the 
species  and  varieties  in  the  plantations  at  Kew  have 
considerably  developed  their  characters,  and  I  there- 
fore propose  adding  to,  or  repeating,  what  I  then 
said  respecting  certain  species  and  varieties,  and  men- 
lioniog  some  forms  that  did  not  come  under  observa- 
tion at  that  time.  It  is  true  that  the  winters  of  1875-6 
and  1876-7  were  not  so  severe  as  to  afford  any  test  of 
the  hardiness  of  the  doubtful  subjects,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil  where  most  of  the  new  plantations 
have  been  made — in  fact  one  might  say  of  the  whole 
gardens — is  so  favourable  to  the  success  of  tender 
plants  that  not  all  of  the  same  species  will  be  hardy  in 
all  situations  around  London  even.  It  is  very  dry  and 
gravelly,  consequently  growth  is  never  excessively 
luxuriant,  and  the  wood  ripens  pretty  well ;  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  roots  lie  dry  in  winter. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  reverse  to  this,  for  although 
there  are  many  large  trees  at  Kew  and  a  few  very  fine 
ones,  they  die  off  very  fast.  Possibly  the  copious 
rains  which  have  fallen  during  the  last  twelvemonths 
may  arrest  to  some  extent  the  widespread  decay,  of 
which  there  is  now  only  too  much  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  dead  and  dying  trees. 

One  particularly  fine  Oak,  of  much  greater  age 
apparently  than  the  bulk  of  the  trees,  deserves  notice. 
It  is  near  the  lake  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  Thames,  and  is  still  in  tolerably 
vigorous  health,  although  its  trunk  must  be  nearly  or 
quite  six  feet  in  diameter  breast  high.  Any  one  really 
fond  of  trees  will  find  many  others  to  interest  him  in 
the  wilds  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  there  is  a 
greater  variety  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  This 
takes  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
Oaks  first.  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  climate  of  London  is  legion,  but 
there  are  some  which  are  far  preferable  to  others,  and 
there  are  many  which  nobody  except  those  making 
collections  would  care  to  plant.  And,  again,  there 
are  others  which  cannot  be  bought,  and  exist  in  a 
cultivated  state  in  botanic  gardens  only.  All  who  are 
able  should  go  to  Kew  and  see  for  themselves  what 
an  immense  variety  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
there  is  to  choose  from,  though  very  few  nurserymen 
keep  a  large  variety,  because  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  every  hundred  will  only  purchase  the  familiar  L'm, 
Poplar,  Oak,  Beech,  &c. 


Evergreen  Oaks. 
Among  evergreen  Oak?,  for  instance,  we  rarely  see 
anything  except  the  small-leaved  varieties  of  Qaercus 
Ilex,  which  are  certainly  very  useful  for  planting  in 
exposed  situations  and  near  the  sea,  but  rather  gloomy 
withal.  Q.  glauca,  a  Japanese  evergreen  Oak,  is  a 
very  fine  species,  of  shrubby  habit  at  Kew,  but  grow- 
ing to  a  tree  of  considerable  size  in  the  south  of 
Japan.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  coriaceous,  dark 
glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  some- 
what greyish  or  glaucous  beneath,  where  the  nerves 
are  prominent,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  long  by  about 
I  §  inch  broad.  This  is  a  really  distinct,  and  ap- 
parently quite  hardy  Oak  ;  and  it  is  not  only  distinct 
as  an  Oak,  but  possesses  a  habit  and  facifs  peculiarly 
its  own.  The  leaves,  though  larger,  as  seen  from  above, 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Kilmia  latifolia.  There  are 
several  other  Japanese  forms  having  the  same  general 
character.  Q.  Ilex  var.  latifolia  is  a  shrubby  form  with 
large  leaves,  about  3^  inches  long  by  2.\  inches  broad, 
but  like  most  of  its  kin  it  has  rather  dull  dark  green 
leaves.  Q.  Ballota,  as  it  grows  at  Kew,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  tree,  with  lanceolate-oblong  or 
rotundate  leaves,  the  broader  ones  2  inches  across  and 
all  more  or  less  prickly  on  the  margin.  It  is  rather 
a  fast  grower,  making  shoots  12  to  18  inches  long. 

Deciduous  Oaks. 
In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  October  g,  1875, 
p.  455,  and  April  7,  1877,  p.  440,  I  have  enume- 
rated, with  descriptive  remarks,  a  large  number  of 
the  most  striking  varieties  of  Q.  Robur,  and  the 
most  noteworthy  American  species.  I  will  repeat 
some  of  them  here,  and  refer  back  to  the  places  quoted 
for  details.  Among  those  most  noteworthy  of  Q. 
Robur  pedunculata  are  : — taraxicifolia  and  filicifolia, 
having  elegantly  cut  and  lobed  leaves  ;  concordia,  with 
rich  yellow  foliage  j  and  Granbyana,  with  reddish-purple 
acorns  and  inner  bark.  These  all  retain  their  special 
characters.  An  Oak  called  Q.  sessiliflora  pannonica, 
with  handsome,  deeply  lobed,  almost  pinnate  leaves, 
is  particularly  deserving  of  a  second  mention.  [This 
is  probably  Q.  con^erta  :  see  Gauicners^  Chronicle, 
1S76,  vol.  v.,  p.  85,  fig.  18.  Eds.]  A  small 
plant  of  an  evergreen  Oak,  labelled  "Species 
from  Japan,"  is  a  very  handsome  thing,  having 
broad,  nearly  sessile  leaves  of  a  bright  glossy  green 
on  both  surface  1,  and  more  or  less  prickly  on  the 
margin.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  between  2  and 
3  inches  across,  and  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  are 
tinged  with  red.  Altogether,  this  promises  to  be  a 
very  ornamental  shrub  or  tree.  A  dwarf  dense  variety 
of  Q.  coccifera,  of  almost  spherical  growth,  look^i 
exactly  like  a  miniature  Holly,  the  leaves  being 
those  of  the  common  Holly,  but  usually  less 
than  an  inch  long.  Another,  labelled  Q.  mon- 
golica,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  about  a  foot  long  and  6  inches  across  in  the 
broadest  part,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  base  to 
the  very  short  petiole.  The  outline  of  the  leaf  is 
nearly  obovate-lanceolate,  and  is  deeply  lobed,  the 
lobes  being  broad  and  rounded,  with  rounded  sinuses. 
I  have  only  seen  quite  a  young  specimen  of  it,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  foliage  is  not  so  fine  in  adult 
trees ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  American, 
Q  bicolor,  as  a  small  tree,  at  least,  has  even  larger 
leaves,  Q.  nigra  nobilis  has  also  fine  bold  foliage. 
Q.  lyrata  is  a  North  American  species,  with  obovate 
leaves  lobed  at  the  tip,  and  narrowed  down  to  a 
cuneate  base.  A  very  pretty  small-leaved  Oak  is 
named  Q.  lutea  macrocarpa,  and  perhaps  also  Q, 
Ehrenbergii.  It  has  slender  ash-grey  branches, 
oblong,  convex,  pale  green  leaves  about  2^  inches 
long*  prickly-toothed,  and  strongly  waved  at 
the  margin.  Among  the  very  distinct  American 
species  I  may  again  name  the  narrow-leaved 
Q.  aquatica,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Olive  tree 
in  habit  and  foliage,  but  the  latter  is  of  a  livelier 
hue  ;  Q.  heterophylla,  which  some  botanists  have 
regarded  as  a  hybrid,  is  ranked  as  a  distinct  species 
by  Dr.  Engelmann  (see  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  August, 
1S76,  p.  164),  in  his  classification  of  the  Oaks  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  slender  glabrous  yellowish- 
green  branches  something  like  a  Willow,  and  the 
leaves  are  also  glabrous  and  glossy.  The  latter  vary 
very  much  in  outline. 

Varieties  of  Spanish  Chestnut. 

One  of  the  most  striking  is  called  heterophylla  dis- 
secta.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  three  or  four 
of  the  terminal  leaves  are  much  longer  than  the  others 
and    very  narrow.      Some    that    I    measured   were 


7  to  9  inches  long  by  less  than  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  some  of  them  are  furnished  with  a  few  irregular 
scattered  lobes.  This  curious  variety  is  certainly 
worth  growing,  and  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in 
a  plantation.  A  variety  of  the  ordinary  Castanea 
vesca,  in  which  the  leaves  are  slightly  margined  with 
white,  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  pretty.  Another, 
foliis  aureo- marginal  is,  is  equally  attractive.  There 
are  also  several  varieties  differing  more  or  less  in  the 
size,  form,  toothing,  and  surface  of  the  leaves.  One 
of  the  best  bears  the  appropriate  name,  glaberrima. 
This  has  bold,  brilliant  foliage,  and  ornamenlally  is 
far  superior  to  the  common  state. 

Alders. 

These  are  not  much  in  request  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  garden  or  park,  though  there  are  some 
cut-leaved  varieties  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  re- 
tain permanently  their  special  characters.  The  now 
pretty  well-known  Alnus  glutinosa  var.  imperialis  is 
certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  varieties  of  its  kind  ; 
Oxyacanthifolia  has  pinnatifid  leaves,  resembling  those 
of  the  Whitethorn,  but  in  consequence  of  a  constric- 
tion of  the  midrib  the  leaf  is  curled  back  from  the  tip. 
The  variety  aurea  is  one  of  the  best  of  yellow-leaved 
shrubs,  and  rubronervia  has  not  very  decidedly  lel 
ribs  and  petioles.  A.  cordifolia  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  of  rapid  and  symmetrical  growth,  and  having 
smooth  and  shining  cordate  leaves.  For  planting  in 
islands  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  in 
damp  places  generally,  the  Alders  are  useful  for 
mixing  with  Willows,  &c.  ;  but  they  do  not  absolutely 
require  wet  ground,  thriving  perfectly  in  deep,  rich  soil. 

Privets. 
These  most  useful  shrub?,  from  our  native  species 
to  the  most  ornamental  of  the  many  fine  forms  intro- 
duced from  China  and  Japan,  are  not  planted  so 
generally  as  their  merits  entitle  them  to  be.  Ligus- 
irum  vulgare  makes  a  neat  hedge  in  a  short  time, 
where  a  strong  fence  is  not  required  ;  but  it  has  the 
reputation  of  exhausting  the  soil  in  its  vicinity.  This 
character  it  enjoys  in  common  with  its  near  relative, 
the  Aih  tree,  and  it  may  deserve  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  is  certainly  within  control  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  specimens  of  Ligustrum  are  very 
accommodating  as  regards  soil  and  situation.  L. 
japonicum  is  a  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  or  perhaps 
more,  even  in  this  country  ;  its  glossy  dark  green 
foliage,  set  off  as  it  now  is  (beginning  of  September) 
by  the  large  panicles  of  white  flowers,  is  very  effective. 
It  is  also  a  valuable  shrub  for  sea-side  planting,  and, 
without  disparagement  to  its  congeners,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best  of  the  genus.  L.  coriaceum, 
which  has  a  denser  habit  and  much  thicker  leaves, 
is  probably  a  Japanese  garden  variety  of  L.  japoni- 
cum. L.  lineare  has  linear-lanceolate  leaves  6  inches 
long,  and  L.  macrophyllum  is  very  much  like  L. 
luciduai,  but  the  leaves  are  trough-shaped.  Same  of  the 
variegated  varieties  of  the  spscies  mentioned  are  very 
pretty,  especially  a  silver-edged  one  of  L.  jiponicum. 

El^agnus  and  Allies. 

I  have  elsewhere  more  than  once  strongly  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  Hippophiie 
rhamnoide?,  for  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  but  also  inland, 
and  particularly  on  poor  gravelly  soil,  in  which  also 
the  EIreignuses  do  well.  I  am  not  able  to  say  much 
as  to  their  behaviour  in  a  stiff  soil,  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  Sea  Buckthorn  does  not  thrive  so 
well  as  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  The  European 
Elicagnus  angustifolia,  and  the  American  E,  argentea, 
or  Silver  Berry,  are  both  very  pretty,  the  latter  espe- 
cially ;  it  is  of  shrubby  habit  and  has  glis-tening 
silvery  leaves.  The  Japanese  species,  planted  out  in 
one  of  the  beds  near  the  winter  garden,  do  not  grow 
much  in  height,  but  spread  from  the  root,  covering  a 
considerable  space.  The  handsomest  one  is  named 
E.  conferta  variegata.  It  has  broad  leaves  variegated 
with  yellow  on  the  upper  surface  and  silvery  btneath, 
E.  reflexa  or  japonica  is  less  ornamental  in  the  green- 
leaved  variety,  but  there  are  some  pretty  variegations 
of  it,  and  the  under-?urface  of  the  leaf  is  brown. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  the  aromatic  Myrica  cali- 
fornica,  a  shrub  of  moderate  size  with  linear-lanceolate 
leaves  about  3  inches  long,  and  its  more  elegant  con- 
gener M.  asplenifolia,  better  known  as  Comptonia 
asplenifolia.  The  latter  is  deciduou?,  forming  a  round- 
lopped  shrub  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  when  healthy,  as 
it  is  in  this  gravelly  soil,  it  is  very  pretty,  the  form 
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and  lobing  of  the  leaves  being  very  distinct  from  any- 
thing else. 

Some  Japanese  Shrubs, 

The  species  of  Zanthoxylon  mentioned  in  my  former 
notes  appear  to  be  quite  hardy  at  Kew,  Z.  schinifolium 
and  pipericum  seem  to  promise  well  as  ornamental 
shrubs.  Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  flowering 
sparingly,  and  is  by  no  means  a  showy  or  striking 
object,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  native  country.  It  is 
described  as  a  small  ornamental  shrub,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  purplish-red  flowers  in  large  terminal  panicles. 
The  flowers  on  the  specimen  at  Kew  are  borne  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  only  three  or  four  together, 
and  not  conspicuously  coloured,  the  corolla  being  white 
and  the  calyx  dull  red.  This  may  be  due  to  want  of 
vigour,  and  under  more  favourable  conditions  it  might 
deserve  the  praises  travellers  have  bestowed  upon 
it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  likely  that  there  are 
several  varieties,  and  this  the  least  ornamental. 
Nandina  domestica,  an  evergreen  shrub  belonging  to 
the  Barberry  family,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan,  has  elegant  ternately  compound 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Although 
hardy  n  the  West,  as  well  as  the  allied  Akebia  quinata, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them  will  prove  per- 
fectly so  in  the  climate  of  London.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  Japanese  element  lately  noticeable 
was  the  great  variety  of  splendid  Clematis  in  full 
flower.  These  are  of  undoubted  hardiness,  and 
as  they  come  in  now  when  nearly  all  other 
climbers  are  past  their  flowering  season,  their 
value  as  decorative  plants  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  flowering  season  of  many  of  the  large- 
flowered  varieties  is  naturally  of  long  duration,  and 
with  a  little  management  one  may  obtain  a  succession 
of  bio  Dm  for  a  longer  period;  and  with  a  careful 
selection  of  species  and  varieties  it  is  possible  to  have 
Clematises  in  flower  from  May  to  October.  The 
Japanese  Snowdrop  tree,  Pterostyrax  japonica,  suffers 
in  a  comparison  with  the  North  American  Halesia 
tetraptera. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  very  pretty  cut-leaved  variety  of  Beech,  Fagus 
sylvaticacomptonixfolia,  is  not  commonly  seen.  The 
Chilian  Aristotelia  Macqui  variegata,  Azara  micro- 
phylla,  crassifolia,  &c.,  are  handsome  shrubs.  The 
latter  are  remarkable  for  their  large  leaf-like  stipules, 
Aralia  spinosa  and  Tecoma  radicans  are  flowering 
freely ;  Coriaria  myrtifolia  and  Paliurus  virgatus 
are  almost  past  flowering.  Most  of  the  plants 
named  under  this  head  are  to  be  found  in  the  new 
plantations  near  the  Douglas  Pine  spar,  where  also 
are  several  Cistines  ;  Kitaibelia,  Lavatera,  and  other 
Malvacese  are  in  fljwer  now.  Macleaya  cordata  is 
also  in  flower  in  the  same  place,  and  there  are  many 
curious  and  rare  plants,  which  to  see  would  amply 
repay  a  visit.    W*  B.  H. 


FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE  AT 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  Billing  Road  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  John 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Northampton,  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees  has  long  been  a  special  feature ;  and  not  only 
are  they  grown  extensively,  but  they  are  also  grown 
well.  This  is  not  matter  for  surprise,  because  the  best 
possible  attention  is  given  to  the  production  of  good 
plants. 

The  soil  is  a  peculiar  one,  for  a  surface  soil  of  a 
good  generous  loam,  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  so,  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  ironstone,  and  fruit  trees  do  vrell  in  it, 
and  it  can  be  worked  at  any  time.  Heavy  rains  soon 
pass  away  from  the  surface  ;  and  the  soil  being  free 
and  open,  it  does  not  cling,  or  become  stiff  in  the 
wette.-t  weather.  There  is,  however,  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  a  long  spell  of  drought  would  be  somewhat 
severely  felt,  but  the  best  remedial  measure  under 
such  a  visitation  is  to  keep  it  well  stirred  on  the 
surface  with  the  hoe. 

The  extensive  breaks  of  black  and  red  Currants, 
and  white  Currants  in  less  quantity,  form  one  of  the 
features  of  the  nursery.  There  are  about  50,000  black 
and  red  Currants,  remarkably  good  three-year  plants, 
and  Gooseberries  of  the  same  age,  and  capital  bushy 
plants  too,  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

Of  Raspberries,  which  are  also  largely  grown,  the 
Northumberland  Fillbasket  is  one  of  the  leading 
varieties.  This  is  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  Fastolf ;  it  is  a  very  free  bearer,  the  fruit  large 
and  finely  coloured,     Mr.  John  Perkins  states  that  it 


does  not  suffer  so  severely  during  dry  weather  as  the 
Fastolf,  and  it  does  not  make  wood  so  freely. 

What  is  known  as  the  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson, 
the  old  Kentish  green  variety,  is  the  most  extensively 
grown,  worked  on  the  Mussel  stock,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  for  all  Plums,  Apricots,  &c.  This 
Damson  Mr.  Perkins  considers  the  best  in  cultivation, 
being  a  free  bearer,  having  a  good  crop  on  young 
trees.  It  is  not  considered  to  differ  from  Mr.  Rivers' 
Cluster  or  Crittenden  Damson. 

Apples  are  largely  grown,  worked  on  the  Paradise 
stock  to  form  pyramids  and  dwarf  bush  trees  for 
small  gardens,  and  on  the  Crab  stock  for  standards. 
In  the  latter  case  only  such  sorts  are  worked  as  are 
likely  to  be  profitable  in  this  form,  such  as  Lord 
Sufiield,  Blenheim  Orange,  Normanton  Wonder,  or 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Annie  Elizabeth,  &c.  The  leading  varieties 
worked  as  pyramids  are  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  red  and 
white  Juneatings,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pear- 
main,  Eve  Apple,  Cox's  Redleaf  Russet,  a  variety 
distributed  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  and  regarded  at 
Northampton  as  a  very  fine  and  useful  Apple,  &c. 

Pears  are  also  a  leading  feature.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  handsome  pyramid  trees  on  the  Quince 


At  the  Billing  Road  Nurseries  there  are  about 
70  acres  of  trees,  a  general  nursery  stock  being  largely 
represented.  In  addition  there  are  extensive  seed 
farms,  in  which  Potatos,  Broccoli,  Mangel,  Cabbage, 
and  many  other  garden  and  agricultural  seeds  are 
grown  ;  and  there  are  also  farm  buildings  and  seed 
stores  requisite  for  the  proper  harvesting  and  cleansing 
of  the  seeds.  Large  breadths  of  plants  are  also  grown 
for  covert,  such  as  Privet,  Hazel,  Blackthorn, 
English  Yew,  common  Laurel,  Portugal  Laurel, 
Larch,  &c.  All  these,  owing  to  the  cool,  moist 
summer,  have  made  a  vigorous  growth.  R.  D. 


Forestry. 

The  general  benefit  of  woods  and  plantations  to  a 
community  and  country  are  too  vast  to  enumerate, 
but  the  following  will  at  least  illustrate  some  of  them. 
Grazing  is  at  present  more  profitable  in  this  country 
than  growing  corn,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  still 
more  so,  since,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  flocks 
and  herds  die  by  the  thousand  in  foreign  parts  for 
want  of  water,  while  ours  at  home  do  not  suffer  in 
this  way. 
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stock,  as  well  as  on  the  Pear  stock,  the  latter  being 
employed  principally  for  standards.  Of  the  newer 
Pears,  Beurte  de  I'Assomption  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres  are  highly  thought  of,  and  do  well  worked  on 
the  Pear  stock.  There  were  several  pieces  of  two- 
year-old  Pears  and  Apples  in  fine  condition. 

Plums  are  largely  grown,  especially  the  Diamond 
and  Victoria,  which  are  worked  by  the  thousand,  and 
sold  as  two-year  untrained  trees  for  market  gardens  or 
for  rearing  into  standards. 

Cherries  are  numerous  also,  worked  on  the  common 
Cherry  stock  as  well  as  on  the  French  stock.  Two 
of  the  newer  varieties,  the  Early  Lyons  and  the 
Olivet,  the  largest  of  the  Duke  tribe,  are  being  largely 
worked  as  dwarfs.  They  are  both  very  productive 
and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  largely 
grown  on  dwarf-trained  trees,  the  latter  especially. 
Some  two-year-old  trees  had  from  seven  to  nine 
strong  shoots  each,  while  the  one-year  trained 
plants  were  very  good.  These  are  all  on  the 
Mussel  stock.  Peaches  are  also  on  the  same  stock, 
and  of  a  like  vigorous  character.  The  principal 
varieties  are  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Early  Alfred, 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lady  Palmerston,  Barrington,  Bellegarde,  Galande, 
and  others.  Nectarines  are  also  well  done,  and 
include  the  leading  varieties. 


It  is  from  cold  and  wet,  rather  than  heat  and  dry- 
ness, that  this  country  suffers.  In  the  memorable  dry 
season,  l858,  when  grass  was  very  scarce,  there  was 
much  more  cream  and  butter  produced  than  in  the 
wet  season,  1872,  with  superabundance  of  grass. 

According  as  the  breeds  of  animals  improve  for 
feeding  purposes  their  constitution  becomes  more 
delicate  and  tender,  hence  arises  the  necessity  for 
warming  and  sheltering  the  country  to  suit  their  new 
condition. 

In  the  improvement  of  pasture  lands  it  is  well  to 
consider  which  species  of  trees  sweeten  and  improve 
the  grass,  and  wliich  embitter  andjimpoverish  it  most. 
Where  choice  can  be  had  Oak  and  Larch  are  most 
beneficial,  and  Ash  and  Norway  Spruce  most  in- 
jurious. In  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  past  year 
a  considerable  increase  of  permanent  pasture  lands  is 
given,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  arable  land, 
thus  shov/ing  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  grain  and 
an  increase  in  grass. 

On  light,  sandy  soils  much  exposed  the  wind  often 
in  a  few  hours  completely  levels  Turnip  drills, 
whereas,  if  duly  sheltered  by  belts  of  plantations  no 
such  evil  result  will  arise  from  it.  One  farm  known 
to  the  writer  has  been  given  up  by  the  tenant  on 
account  of  want  of  shelter  ;  and  another  would  have 
also  been  given  up  but  for  the  proprietor  undertaking 
to  plant  shelter  belts  upon  it. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  in  a  waste  moorland  district 
about  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  to  drain  the 
surface  well,  and  plant  shelter  belts  and  groups 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  as  certain  as  the  planta- 
tions grow  up  so  will  improvement  of  the  land  follow 
and  keep  abreast  with  them.  Many  bleak  and  wild 
districts  where  no  one  would  have  thought  of  taking 
up  their  residence  even  during  the  summer  months, 
are  now  inhabited  by  a  comfortable  and  well-to-do 
community,  all  the  result  of  planting  and  sheltering 
the  country. 

Figures  in  arithmetic  are  excellent  in  their  way, 
but  the  culturist  who  studies  well  the  soil  observes 
the  various  phenomena  in  Nature,  and  resolutely  obeys 
her  laws,  will  himself  sooner  grow  rich,  and  thereby 
so  far  enrich  his  country,  than  he  who  dives  deep 
into  figures  and  employs  much  of  his  time  in  abstruse 
calculations. 

To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  trees,  woods, 
and  plantations  affect  the  health  of  man,  and  how 
far  they  aggravate  or  modify  diseases  inherent  to  his 
constitution,  is  as  yet  unknown.  Some  maintain  that 
clearing  great  tracks  of  woodland  renders  the  climate 
more  healthy  and  favourable  to  his  constitution,  while 
others  maintain  the  very  opposite.     Now  it  is  very 


Information  Wanted. — "I  wish,"  remarked  a 
Villa  gardener  a  few  days  ago,  "that  the  gardening 
papers  would  give  us  less  information  about  new 
plants,  and  occasionally,  in  place  thereof,  some  infor- 
mation how  to  manage  old  ones."  He  laid  no  definite 
charge  at  the  door  of  any  individual  paper  ;  in  fact  he 
bore  enthusiastic  testimony  to  their  great  value  to  the 
horticultural  community,  but  he  thought,  and  pro- 
bably with  some  substantial  show  of  truth,  that  the 
fact  that  many  good  old  things  have  become  almost 
lost  to  cultivation  is  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  forgotten  by  the  gardening  Press. 
This  fact  would^appear  to  cut  both  ways  :  things  go 
out  of  cultivation  because  they  are  not  referred  to  in 
the  gardening  journals,  and  having  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation for  various  reasons  they  are  unfrequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  present  generation  of  writers. 

Autumn  Treatmentof  Polyanthus. — Pointing 
to  two  lines  of  fine  plants  of  Polyanthus  growing  on  a 
narrow  border  between  the  line  of  Box  edging  by  the 
side  of  a  kitchen  garden  walk,  and  one  of  espalier 
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likely,  as  Is  often  the  case,  that  both  views  may  be 
right  It  has  been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that 
several  woody  and  particularly  swampy  districts,  both 
in  India  and  America,  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
clearing  and  drying,  that  is  to  say,  fevers  have  been 
greatly  modified  or  prevented  by  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  districts  as  Strathspey  in  our  own  High- 
lands, which  was  formerly  a  dense  forest,  has,  since 
the  forests  were  cut  and  cleared  away,  become  much 
more  liable  to  lung  diseases,  such  as  consumption  ; 
indeed,  at  the  present  time  more  persons  die  of 
consumption  in  the  Highlands  than  of  any  other 
diseases,  or,  as  respects  person  of  middle  age,  more 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together.  Now  I  am 
credibly  informed  by  some  of  the  oldest  persons 
living  that  in  their  youthful  days  such  diseases  were 
little  known. 

How  much  or  how  little  diseases,  either  in  the 
human  family  or  the  lower  animals,  are  produced  by 
such  changes  as  planting,  or  clearing,  is  very  dilTicuIt  to 
say ;  true,  such  and  such  results  take  place,  but 
whether  the  cause  and  effect  are  these  or  others  is 
uncertain.  It  appears  to  me  at  least  that  the  different 
modes  of  living,  especially  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  diet,  clothing,  and  occupation,  have  as 
much,  if  not  more,  to  do  with  disease  as  any 
other  cause  or  causes.  C.  Y,  Michie,  CuUoi  Bouse, 
CuiUn,N,B. 


Apple  and  Pear  trees,  he  asked,  "What  would  you 
advise  should  be  done  with  these  ?  *'  They  had  made 
a  robust  growth  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
season  having  been  so  moist,  and,  as  is  customary  with 
these  plants,  had  thrust  themselves  up  out  of  the  soil. 
Our  friend's  impression  was  that  it  would  be  best  to 
lift  the  plants,  divide,  and  transplant  them  ;  and  this 
would  have  been  the  correct  thing  had  the  plants  been 
older  than  they  were,  and  not  a  bed  of  seedlings  that 
had  only  partially  flowered  for  the  first  time  last 
spring.  It  was  unnecessary  to  disturb  them,  for  they 
were  well  established  ;  and  our  advice  was  to  pick 
away  the  decaying  leaves  from  the  plants,  loosen  the 
soil  about  them,  and  add  a  good  top>dressing  of  soil 
and  manure.  At  this  time  of  the  year  Polyanthuses 
throw  out  roots  close  to  the  surface,  and  a  top-dress- 
ing is  of  great  value  to  the  plants  just  when  they  are 
making  their  autumnal  growth.  Then  next  spring 
the  best  varieties  should  be  marked,  and  the  inferior 
ones  got  rid  of. 

In  the  case  of  plants  of  greater  age  that  had 
bloomed  well  last  spring,  it  would  be  best  to  divide 
them.  We  are  now  doing  this  in  the  case  of  double 
and  single  Primroses,  and  fancy  and  gold-laced 
Polyanthus.  They  are  plants  that  had  become  well 
established,  and  were  thrusting  themselves  up  out  of 
the  soil.  The  clumps  were  lifted,  the  soil  shaken 
from  the  roots,  and  the  plants  pulled  asunder ;  for 


when  this  is  carefully  done,  one  good-^ized  clump  will 
make  from  three  or  four  to  seven  or  eight  plants. 
When  divided,  the  tap-root  in  each  case  should  be 
cut  off  as  far  as  it  is  bare  of  roots,  or  if  unnecessarily 
long,  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  lowermost  leaves. 
These  should  be  planted  deeply,  and  pressed  firmly 
into  the  soil.  In  roakirg  a  bed  for  Primroses,  or 
preparing  spots  in  mixed  borders  for  them,  let  the 
ground  be  dug  deeply,  and  some  manure  buried  to 
the  depth  of  6  inches  or  so.  This  gives  a  cool 
bottom,  and  semething  for  the  roots  to  go  in  search  of. 
A  top-dressing  of  good  soil  at  midsummer  ig  of  great 
advantage  to  the  plants. 

Double  Daisies. — These  very  pretty  and  service- 
able spring  flowers  can  be  treated  the  same  way  as 
recommended  for  the  Primroses,  as  they  also  thrust 
themselves  up  out  of  the  soil.  In  all  cases  Daisies  do 
best  when  divided  in  the  autumn,  and  if  planted  out 
in  store  beds  in  lines,  after  breaking  the  plants  up 
into  single  stems,  they  grow  into  fine  stuf?  for  planting 
out  in  spring.  Large  clumps  of  Daisies,  if  left  undi- 
vided, are  pretty  well  certain  to  become  impoverished 
and  die ;  in  this  way  many  plants  are  lost  by  Villa 
gardeners. 

Double  Rockets. — At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
plants  throw  up  fresh  growths  round  the  base  of  the 
flower-stem,  and  if  these  are  removed  they  make  good 
cuttings  and  strike  freely.  They  are  best  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  for  if  put  out  in  the  open  air  they 
are  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  slugs  and  snails.  The 
flower-stems  also  sometimes  furnish  cuttings,  that  is  if 
the  flower-spike  be  cut  away  just  below  the  flowers  ; 
the  stem  will  throw  out  young  shoots,  and  if  these  are 
taken  off  and  made  into  cuttings  they  strike  pretty 
freely  ;  but  the  cuttings  do  best  when  made  in  August. 
The  old  plants  that  are  left  in  the  borders  to  stand 
the  winter  are  greatly  helped  by  luosening  the 
soil  about  them,  and  top-dressing  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  manure. 

Double  Pyrethrums. — It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  these  handsome  flowers  in  the  borders  of  Villa 
gardens  ;  not  only  are  tfiey  attractive  in  appearance, 
but  they  are  also  continuous  in  flowering,  and  some  in 
our  own  border  are  yet  yielding  bright  ami  attractive 
flowers.  **  What  is  best  to  be  dune  with  these  at 
this  time  of  the  year  ?  "  is  a  question  constantly  being 
put.  In  an  open  and  somewhat  dry  border  or  bed 
the  plants  will  do  well  through  the  winter,  for  their 
great  enemies  are  wet  and  slugs  rather  than  frost. 
The  stronger  and  better  established  plants  are,  ihe 
more  likely  are  they  to  stand  the  winter  ;  and  where 
they  are  left  a  ring  of  sharp  cinder  ashes  put  round  ihe 
stools  at  the  end  of  October  will  serve  to  keep  the 
slugs  at  bay.  ' '  But  how  to  propagate  ?  "  it  may  be 
asked.  This  is  a  simple  matter.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  plants  throw  up  small  side  growths, 
and  if  these  be  carefully  removed  as  near  the  stem  of 
the  parent  plant,  and  are  put  singly  into  small  pots, 
or  a  few  round  the  sides  of  a  large  pot,  they  soon  take 
root,  and  in  this  manner  fine  varieties  can  be  increased. 
The  parent  plants  can  be  divided,  but  this  is  best 
done  at  the  end  of  March,  just  when  the  plants  are 
getting  active,  and  then  when  divided  they  invariably 
grow  away  safely  into  size, 

Colchicum  autumnale  and  Crocus 
SPECiosus. — These  two  plants  are  now  extremely 
attractive  in  the  open  border.  They  have  thrust  their 
flowers  up  through  the  foliage  of  other  plants 
surrounding  them,  and  they  seem  to  defy,  in  their 
way,  the  raw  foggy  mornings,  the  cold  nights,  and 
the  deepening  gloom  of  autumn.  They  require 
planting  where  they  can  remain  for  a  few  years 
undisturbed.  The  Colchicums  when  grown  into 
strong  crowns  flower  with  amazing  freedom,  and  the 
same  remark  holds  good  of  Crocus  speciosu-!.  And 
there  is  the  old  Crocus  nudiflorus  also,  flowering 
away  with  amazing  ardour.  We  saw  some  large  old- 
established  clumps  of  this  a  few  days  ago,  18  inches 
to  2  feet  in  circumference,  and  they  had  literally 
"heaped  up  their  flowers  in  happy  plenteousness." 


Natural    History. 

Golden  Butterflies. — The  year  1S77  will  be 
long  remembered  amongst  observers  of  Nature  for  the 
unusual  abundance  of  a  conspicuous  golden  butterfly, 
the  Colias  Edusa  (Clouded  Yellow).  In  the  south- 
eastern counties,  especially  near  the  coast,  this  butter- 
fly is  tolerably  common,  although  in  some  years  not 
one  is  to  be  seen.  In  other  years  its  range  is  more 
widely  extended,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  its 
appearance,  in  particular  seasons,  not  only  in  every 
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part  of  England  and  Wales,  but  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
counties.  We  have  not,  however,  had  such  a  visit  as 
has  recently  occurred  for  at  least  fifty  years.  The 
Clouded  Yellow  is  one  of  those  butterflies  which  com- 
monly live  through  the  winter,  lying  up  in  some 
sheltered  place,  like  the  genus  Vanessa.  They  re- 
appear late  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
eggs  are  not  deposited  until  that  time.  This  year 
they  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  as  they  were  by  no  means  in  the 
same  abundance  in  the  summer  of  1876,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  cime  to  us  from  the  south-east, 
across  the  sea.  Ttiey  were  probably  accompanied 
by  swarms  of  the  Cynthia  Carderi  (Painted  Ladj), 
which  has  also  been  unusually  abundant.  The  eggs 
of  these  visitors  were  laid  in  May,  and  the  perfect 
insect  reproduced  in  manifold  abundance  about  the 
end  of  July,  lasting  in  many  places  through  August 
and  September.  A  similar  ilight  of  CoHas  Hyale 
(Pale  Clouded  Yellow)  appeared  in  1S42,  but  in  far 
less  numbers.  Another  well-known  migratory  butter- 
fly is  the  Vanessa  Antiopa  (Camberwell  Beauty),  a 
flight  of  which  appeared  all  over  England  in  August, 
1873.  On  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  these 
butterflies  there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Mr, 
Charles  Darwin's  J'oyaze  of  the  '  Beagle,^  chapter  8, 
December  6,  1833  : — "One  evening,  when  we  were 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias  (in  South 
America),  vast  numbers  of  butterflies  in  bands  or 
flocks  of  countless  myriads,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  range.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  it  was 
not  possible  to  see  a  space  free  from  butterflies.  The 
seamen  cried  out  '  it  was  snowing  butterflies,'  and 
such  was  in  fact  the  appearance.  More  species  than 
one  were  present,  but  the  main  part  belonged  to  a 
kind  very  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with  the  com- 
mon English  Colias  EJusa. .  The  day  had  been  fine 
and  calm — hence  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  insects 
were  blown  off  the  land,  but  we  must  conclude  that 
they  voluntarily  took  flight.  The  great  bands  of  the 
Colias  seem  at  first  to  afford  an  instance  like  those  on 
record  of  the  migrations  of  another  butteifly,  the 
Vanessa  Carderi  (Painted  Lidy),  mentioned  in  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geology,  &^ir."   C.  Woliey  Dod,  Eton. 


The  Cuckoo. — I  can  quite  agree  with  what 
*' Yorkshire"  says  in  last  week's  issue  of.  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  concerning  magpies  sucking  eggs, 
and  I  think  that  the  eggs  he  found  destroyed  were 
sucked  by  them  and  not  by  cuckoos.  As  an  in- 
stance how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived,  I  may  mention 
the  following  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago. 
I  saw  a  cuckoo  busily  engaged  searching  the  shrubs 
and  bushes,  as  I  then  thought,  for  the  purpose  of 
eggs,  and  she  at  last  flew  into  an  Ivy  bush,  where  I 
knew  a  pair  of  wagtails'  nest  to  be.  I  allowed  her  to 
remain  there  a  few  minutes.  I  then  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  bush,  and  when  within  a  few  fett  of  it 
out  flew  the  cuckoo  from  the  very  spot  where  I  knew 
the  nest  to  he.  Having  the  gun  with  me,  I  fired  and 
broke  the  poor  bird's  wings,  and  when  killing  her 
to  end  her  misery,  to  my  great  surprise  and  sorrow 
she  dropped  an  egg  at  my  feet.  It  at  once  struck  me 
that  this  bird  did  not  go  to  the  wagtails'  nest  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  ray  find- 
ingthe  wagtail's  eggs  quite  undisturbed.  What  she  was 
searching  for  was  a  home  for  her  future  oflspring. 
Another  thing  appears  curious  :  how  is  it  that  the 
cuckoo  does  not  suck  the  eggs  in  the  nest  which 
receives  her  own?  for  I  know  in  some  instances 
they  are  laid  before  those  of  the  cuckoo.  I  may  men- 
tion that  while  jays  and  magpies  may  be  trapped  with 
eggs,  I  never  heard  of  any  one  catching  the  cuckoo  by 
the  same  means.  The  nightjar  is  an  insect-feeding 
bird,  and  what  I  suggest  is,  that  the  cuckoo  may  do 
in  the  day  what  the  nightjar  does  in  the  twilight  ?  In 
closing  I  hope  that  some  of  your  obliging  correspon- 
dents will  help  to  remove  some  of  the  doubts  that  still 
surround  the  cuckoo.  N,  E.  T'.,  Stanmore,  N.  JK 


Shooting  Wild  Birds. — I  did  not  read  the  note 
by  "  Subscriber  "  upon  the  landrail  (see  p.  398)  with 
the  pleasure  that  usually  attaches  to  the  natural  history 
notes.  The  reason  is  obvious :  your  correspondent  tells 
us  of  an  interesting  bird  which  he  saw  and  then  shot. 
Why  this  latter  act  of  vandalism  and  useless  cruelty  ? 
Why  does  the  sportsman  who  carries  a  gun  seera  to 
regard  all  that  is  living  in  Nature  as  game  for  his 
bag,  killing  birds  that  are  rare  or  beautiful  without 
compunction  and  without  sense  ?  The  schoolboy  as 
he  wends  his  way  along  the  country  lanes  is,  in  spite 


of  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  lavished  upon  him, 
so  ignorant  of  natural  history  that  he  regards  all  wild 
birds  as  natural  enemies,  and  fires  away  at  them  with 
stones  in  the  hope  of  felling  them  to  the  earth.  He 
is  not  cruel  naturally,  but  he  is  grossly  ignorant,  and 
his  bravery  has  not  been  diverted  into  a  better  channel. 
His  entire  ignorance  is  his  excuse.  Not  so,  however,  is 
it  with  the  sportsman  :  he  has  knowledge,  and  should 
have  age  and  enough  of  discretion  to  guide  him  aright, 
but  alas  !  armed  with  a  gun  and  he  is  as  thoughtlessly 
cruel  as  the  schoolboy.  No  doubt  the  handling  of  a 
gun  has  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  mind  as  there 
comes  with  it  the  anxious  desire  to  use  it  upon  whatever 
object  may  present  itself;  and  if  it  be  some  rare  or 
beautiful  bird  so  much  the  better.  What  this  poor 
landrail  had  done  to  make  it  the  fitting  object  for  a 
sportsman's  enmity  and  love  of  destruction  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  boast 
that  I  had  thoughtlessly  or  ignorantly  killed  any 
harmless  bird.  It  is  to  this  feeling  of  foolish  am- 
bition to  possess  these  beauties  of  the  air,  that  we 
owe  our  present  dearth  of  many  once  plentiful  wild 
birds.  A.  D.      

The  Landrail  Perching. — I  believe  it  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  this  bird  to  perch,  but  that  he  will 
occasionally  take  refuge  in  a  tree  when  frightened  by 
a  dog  I  know  ;  one  did  so  last  autumn  when  a  coUey 
dog  of  mine  disturbed  it.  It  flew  across  the  road, 
and  alighted  in  an  Ash  tree  close  to  where  I  stood. 
The  corncrake  will  sham  death  when  caught,  and  is 
likewise  a  good  ventriloquist.   Hcltn  JJ^atuey. 


The  Cuckoo  and  Wagtail.— For  the  last  three 
years  a  young  cuckoo  has  been  hatched  and  reared  by 
ihe  wagtail,  outside  my  bed-room  window,  in  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  I  had  a 
few  pairs  of  pigeons  given  me,  and  accordingly  I 
placed  a  box  for  them  close  by  the  hole,  so  that  I 
might  attend  to  them  at  my  leisure.  However,  my 
pigeons  soon  left,  and  later  on  the  wagtails  deserted 
their  comfortable  old  quarters,  and  built  their  nest 
in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  box.  My  curi- 
osity being  aroused,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
annual  young  cuckoo  would  appear.  After  waiting 
a  reasonable  time  (and  reckoning  that  incubation  had 
taken  place),  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  I  approached 
the  box,  and  discovered  the  cuckoo's  egg  with  five 
others.  I  was  greatly  interested,  and  closely  watched 
their  movements.  Both  wagtails  and  cuckoo  were 
duly  hatched,  and  in  their  extreme  infancy  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  the  young 
cuckoo  being  but  a  very  little  the  larger.  It  increased 
in  size  rapidly,  greedily  snapping  up  every  bit  of 
food  that  could  be  brought  by  its  fostering  parents. 
What  became  of  its  companions?  The  cuckoo  soon 
became  too  powerful  and  saucy  for  them,  and  they 
were  either  stifled  or  starved  to  death,  perhaps  both. 
As  the  cuckoo  became  fully  fledged  I  took  it  in  my 
hand,  after  which  it  became  restless,  and  soon  left. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  the  charge  of  egg-sucking  brought 
against  the  cuckoo,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether 
either  of  your  correspondents  can  prove  it  by  ocular 
demonstration,  without  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
accuse.  If  you  ask  any  aged  countryman  the  question, 
he  will  invariably  answer  in  the  affirmative,  yet  not 
one  of  them  is  able  to  speak  from  actual  experience. 
Putting  the  question  to  a  very  old  man  a  few  days 
since,  he  replied  :  "  Oh,  yes  ;  and  that's  what  makes 
their  voices  so  clear."  It  is  true  the  cuckoo  arrives 
with  the  egg-season,  and  departs  at  its  close  ;  so  do 
caterpillars,  and  a  host  of  other  insects  which  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  form  their  primary  food.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  in  reference  to  this  proceeding  of  the 
cuckoo — of  dropping  its  eggs  by  chance,  that  she  does 
not  then  and  there  commit  the  monstrous  outrage  of  de- 
vouring the  eggs  of  the  nest  in  which  they  lay  ;  or  is 
she  sympathetic  by  way  of  deception,  for  the  protection 
of  her  own  deposit  ?  This  seems  somewhat  feasible, 
inasmuch  as  the  size  and  colour  of  the  cuckoo's  egg 
vary  but  little  from  that  of  the  wagtail.  Your  cor- 
respondent "Yorkshire"  says  he  is  convinced  that 
both  cuckoos  and  magpies  destroy  egg?.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  latter,  but  though  he  is  convinced 
that  the  cuckoo  does  also,  he  has  failed  to  particularise 
it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  wagtail  to  build  its 
nest  in  shrubs,  especially  when  growing  against  walls, 
A  few  years  since,  at  Cricket  Gardens,  the  seat  of 
Viscount  Bridport,  a  wagtail  made  her  nest  on  the 
surface-soil  of  a  fine  Heath  specimen  that  stood 
inside  the  door  of  one  of  the  conservatories,  The 
little  creature  was  careful  to  raise  the  edge  of  her 


nest  to  the  height  of  the  pot-rim,  seemingly  to  allow 
for  the  man  watering.  The  conservatory  was  usually 
closed  by  night,  and  one  morning  an  egg  was  found 
on  the  door-mat  :  this  was  of  course  carefully  placed 
in  the  nest,  and  afterwards  the  sash  was  left  a  little  open 
for  egress  and  ingress.  The  wagtails  were  hatched 
and  reaiei  quite  unconcernedly,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  every  one  who  saw  them.  So  much  for  the 
domestic  instinct  of  this  little  favourite.  J,  MuUins, 
Bcaminstcr,  Sept.  24. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove.  — The  ripening  process  in  all 
deciduous,  or  partially  deciduous,  stove  plants,  of 
which  AUamandas,  the  twining  Clerodendrons,  Bou- 
gainvilleas,  and  Dipladenias,  may  be  taken  as  the 
leading  representatives,  and  which  was  advised  to  be 
commenced  a  short  time  ago  by  withholding  water, 
all  the  light  available,  and  the  admission  of  more  air, 
must  be  continued  for  some  weeks  yet.  The  most 
useful  character  of  these  plants  for  early  flowering, 
with  their  ability  to  afford  a  succession  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  is  sufficient  to  establish  them 
amongst  the  most  desirable  subjects  that  can  be 
grown,  totally  apart  from  their  use  as  trained  speci- 
mens, where  needed  for  exhibition  purposes.  But  in 
the  treatment  of  these  and  all  similar  plants  for 
producing  their  flowers  freely  early  in  spring,  say  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  much  more  by  way  of  a  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  by 
many  is  deemed  requisite,  and  without  this  it  is  useless 
to  expect  them  to  bloom  early  and  freely.  It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  see  plants  of  the  above  cut 
back  and  started  in  a  brisk  heat  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  soon  after,  when  they  push  growth, 
but  make  weak  puny  shoots  that  refuse  to  pro- 
duce  flowers  in  anything  like  quantity  until  mid- 
summer or  later.  The  cause  for  this  is  often 
erroneously  assigned  to  the  application  of  too  much 
heat  early,  but  which  generally  might  be  much  more 
correctly  attributed  to  the  soft,  immature  condition  of 
the  wood,  resulting  from  the  indifferent  usage  they 
have  received.  It  would  just  be  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit  from  badly-ripened  Vines 
or  other  fruit-bearing  trees  when  insufficiently  ripened, 
as  it  is  to  look  for  flowers  from  hard- wooded  plants  of 
the  above  nature  that  have  to  be  cut  back  each  year, 
when  not  properly  prepared.  I  am  led  to  these  re- 
marks by  a  knowledge  that  at  the  present  time,  in 
almost  every  garden,  large  or  small  flowers  for  the 
decoration  of  stands,  vases,  or  similar  contrivances  are 
continually  in  demand,  and  through  proof  based  upon 
the  use  of  these  plants  for  many  years,  that  where  a 
btove  is  at  command  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
grown  that  will  give  such  an  abundance  and  length- 
ened supply  as  the  above  subject's,  when  the  ripening 
process  has  been  effectually  carried  out  through  the 
autumn  previous.  Where  a  sufficient  number  are 
grown  a  plant  or  two  of  Allamanda  and  Dipladenia 
may  be  kept  on  flowering  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  by 
giving  them  a  position  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove, 
but  as  a  matter  of  course  there  must  be  no  stint  in  the 
supply  of  water,  as  advised  for  the  earliest  ripened 
plants  that  have  to  be  started  the  first.  Gardenias  : 
The  earliest  of  these — whether  grown  on  from  cuttings 
or  cut  back  after  flowering — that  have  now  got  their 
flower-buds  a  good  size,  should  have  a  brisk  heat  to 
induce  them  to  open  freely.  The  supply  of  water 
must  also  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  sufficient  but  not 
in  excess,  as  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry, 
or  the  opposite,  very  wet,  the  buds  have  a  tendency 
to  fall  oft  much  more  at  this  time,  when  growth  is 
languid,  than  in  the  spring.  Gardenias  through  the 
dull  season  of  the  year  are  also  very  liable  to  throw 
off  their  buds  when  the  plants  are  placed  under  con- 
ditions of  insufficient  light,  often  caused  by  plunging 
them  in  bottom-heat  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  glass ;  but  if  instead  of  this  they  are  raised  up  on 
inverted  pots  or  temporary  shelves  so  as  to  be  near 
enough  to  the  light  much  more  satisfactory  results 
will  follow.  Bouvardias  that  have  been  in  frames 
and  pits  with  just  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  them 
moving  must  now  be  put  where  they  can  receive  more 
heat.  It  is  well  to  divide  the  plants  so  as  to  bring 
them  on  in  batches  at  intervals.  To  bloom  them 
freely  through  the  winter  they  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  temperature  than  65"  in  the 
night.  There  are  few  places  where  these  most  useful 
and  continuous  flowering  subjects  might  not  with 
advantage  be  grown  ;  a  shelf  on  the  back  of  a  Pine 
stove,  or  a  row  of  plants  stood  on  the  curb  of  the 
plunging  pit  take  up  little  room,  do  no  injury  to  the 
permanent  occupants,  and  in  such  a  position  will 
furnish  a  supply  of  cut  blooms  all  through  the  winter. 
Form,  colour,  scent,  and  enduring  capabilities  aUke 
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place  Bouvardias  amongst  the  very  best  flower-pro- 
ducing plants  we  possess.  Their  medium-sized  com- 
pact habit,  wiih  ability  to  go  on  making  fresh  growth 
and  bearing  flowers  on  every  bit  of  young  wood  they 
form  renders  them  suitable  for  growing  by  those  who 
have  liitle  room  for  stove  subjects  in  general,  and 
were  they  but  better  known  there  is  no  doubt 
their  culture  would  be  much  extended.  Another 
advantage  is,  they  do  not  exist  in  such  unlimited 
numbers  as  to  make  a  selectiDn  perplexing  ;  B. 
Hogaith,  scarlet  ;  B.  Humboldtii  corymbiflora, 
white;  B.  jasminoides,  white;  and  B.  Vree- 
landii,  also  white,  a  remarkably  free  bloomer,  and 
compact  in  habif,  will  be  found  second  to  none,  and 
these  varieties  will  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
most  growers.  Autumn  flowering  Salvias  that  have 
occupied  cold  pits  or  been  stood  out  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  should  have  a  little  warmth 
given  them  through  the  autumn;  they  too  ought  to 
have  all  the  light  that  'can  be  afforded  them,  not 
crowding  the  plants  too  closely  together.  A  limited 
number,  grown  with  sufficient  room  and  favourable 
conditions  generally,  will  produce  many  more  flowers 
and  keep  on  blooming  longer,  than  when  too  many 
are  attempted  to  be  grown  for  the  space  that  can  be 
devoted  to  them.  It  will  be  well  now  for  some 
weeks  to  redouble  the  exertions  made  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  worst  species  of  insects,  such  as  mealy-bug 
and  scale,  so  difficult  to  deal  with  on  evergreen  stove 
plants.  As  I  have  frequently  urged,  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  stove  plants  satisfactorily  where  mealy-bug 
exists ;  the  plants  whilst  small  may  be  dealt  with  in 
a  way  that  will  keep  the  insects  in  check,  yet  in  their 
case  at  an  expenditure  of  labour  greater  than  all  their 
other  cultural  requirements  put  together  ;  but  as  the 
specimens  attain  a  size  such  as  enables  the  production 
of  flowers  in  the  quantities  necessary  to  exemplify  their 
useful  character,  the  work  involved  in  keeping  the 
bugs  under  becomes  intolerable.  Its  total  eradication, 
no  matter  how  numerous,  is  not  impossible,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  wiser  economy  than 
following  up  its  destruction  so  as  to  lead  to  complete 
extermination.  At  no  time  of  the  year  can  this  be 
so  effectually  done  as  the  present,  when  the  whole 
season's  growth  has  become  sufficiently  matured  to 
bear  without  injury  stronger  applications  than  in  sum- 
mer, of  whatever  insecticide  i^  employed  ;  but  which- 
ever is  used  nothing  less  than  complete  and  repeated 
immersion  of  the  heads  of  the  plants,  or  a  repetition  of 
syringing  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  to  reach  every 
crack  and  crevice  in  the  bark,  leaves,  and  foot- 
stalks, will  suffice.    T.  Baincs. 

Orchids, — The  growing  season  being  now  well 
advanced,  and  a  considerably  less  amount  of  light  at 
command,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  these  plants   to  use  such  means   and 
adopt  such  treatment  as  shall  induce  and  assist  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  growths  and  bulbs  already 
formed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  speedy  completion 
of  those  that  as  yet  are  only  in  a  half-finished  condi- 
tion.    For  a  week  or  two  the  shading  required  will 
be  reduced  to  the  barest  amount  possible  ;  in  fact  only 
where  any  structures  are  so  buiit  as  to  get  the  full 
force  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  will  any  be  required  at  all, 
and  then  only  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  say  from 
II  A. M.  to  I  P.M.,  it  being  better  just  to  shade  for  a 
short  time,  for  by  withholding  it  altogether  the  risk  is 
often  run  of  many  of  the  plants  in  baskets,  through 
being  so  near  the  glass,  having  their  leaves  burnt,  and 
consequently  being  disfigured  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
In  houses  thus  situated  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  in  these  and  all  others  the  object  must 
be  by  well  regulated  exposure  to  light,  air  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  less  water  at  the  roots,  to 
harden  all  the  growths  as  they  are   formed,  so  that 
when  dull  and  dreary  winter  is  upon  us  the  plants 
may  remain  healthy,  though  in  many  cases  they  will 
appear  to  be  inactive.    The  night  temperatures  should 
now  be — East  India-house,  65"  ;  Dendrobium-house, 
60"  ;  Catlleya-house,  58"  ;  Odontoglossum-house,  55°. 
The  lowering  of  the  night  temperatures  will  materi- 
ally assist  in  the  hardenmg  of  the  tissue,  and  also  one 
of  the  chiei  means  of  retaining  the  leaves  on  the  plants 
of  such  as  are  evergreen,   it  being  certain  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  many,  East  India  plants  more 
particularly,  losing  so  many  of  their  leaves  being  the 
high  night  temperatures  to  which  many  are  ^-ubjected, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are  during  the  winter 
monlhstreatedfartooliberally  to  heavy  supplies  of  water. 
The  Pleiones  now  will  need  careful  treatment.     As 
the  leaves  tuin  yellow  and  fall  off  it  will  be  necessary 
for  a  few  weeks  to  lessen  the  amount  of  water,  only 
giving  just   enough     to    keep   the    soil    moist    and 
the   bulbs  plump.     The   flowers   will   very  soon  be 
showing  themselves,  first  on  Wallichii,  then  lagenaria 
and  maculata,  and  later  on  during  the  winter  the  dis- 
tinct humilis.     Whilst  the  blooms  are  on  the  plants  it 
will  not  do  to  give  much  water,  otherwise  the  flowers 
soon  lose  the  freshness  of  their  colour,  and  quickly 
damp  off;  but  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  off,  and  the 
young  leaves  appear,  the  treatment   given   must  be 
that   accorded   to  a   growing   plant.     These   are   all 
easily  increased,   most  of  the  large  bulbs  breaking 


double,  and  in  some  cases  three  young  shoots  appear. 
P.  hutnilis,  however,  will  often  send  out  one  or  more 
small  breaks  around  the  bulb,  beside  the  leading 
growths  ;  and  during  the  summer  the  old  bulbs,  which 
do  not  shrivel  and  dry  away  so  rapidly  as  in  the  other 
species,  will  send  out  a  dense  tuft  of  small  leaves 
from  the  top  of  the  bulb  in  the  axils  of  the  old  leaves, 
which  ultimately  form  small  bulbs.  These  should 
remain  till  the  early  spring,  and  then  be  taken  off  and 
pricked  out  carefully  in  a  small  pot,  placing  them 
near  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Though  Oncidium  Caven- 
dishianum  cannot  boast  thai  it  is  of  recent  introduction, 
and  therefore  be  recommended  on  the  plea  of  novelty, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  of  such  a  showy  and  useful  nature 
that  an  allusion  to  it  here  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Anything  of  real  woith  that  flowers  during  the  winter 
iis  doubly  valuable  ;  and  in  this,  with  its  long  branch- 
ing spikes  of  flowers,  the  labellum  of  which  is 
of  a  cheerful  yellow  colour,  we  have  one  that 
is  very  acceptable  and  desirable,  and  should 
be  in  every  collection,  O.  bicallosum  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  this ;  the  leaves  of 
bicallosum,  however,  are  rounder,  flatter,  and  less 
pointed  than  those  of  the  former,  whilst  the  spike  of 
Cavendishii  appears  directly  the  growths  are  formed  ; 
the  same  occurrence,  however,  does  not  take  place  in 
bicallosum  until  two  or  three  months  have  elapsed 
after  the  finishing  of  the  growth.  The  spike,  too,  of 
bicallosum  is  much  shorter,  the  number  of  blooms 
considerably  less,  but  these  are  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  of  Cavendishianum.  Theyare  best  grown  in  pots, 
placed  well  up  above  the  rim,  and  stood  in  the  Cattleya- 
house,  and  enjoy  a  good  share  of  light  at  all  times. 
The  leaves,  being  very  thick  and  fleshy,  are  capable 
of  standing  firm  and  green  with  but  a  small  quantity 
of  water  during  the  resting  season.  ?r.  Sica/i,  FaUo7i<- 
field.  

FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  extra  attention  is 
required  to  keep  everything  as  clean  and  orderly  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  and  as  the  leaves  have  begun 
to  fall  the  lawn  near  the  family  residence  should  be 
swept  every  morning.  Frost  sharp  enough  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  garden  may  be  expected  any  day. 
Have  potting  material  and  pots  in  readiness  that  when- 
ever the  plants  show  that  the  cold  weather  has  taken 
hold  of  them  all  the  tenderest  and  most  desirable 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  for  the  winter.  We 
always  begin  with  the  tricolor  and  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums, then  any  of  the  other  sorts  of  which  the 
stock  may  be  limited.  In  some  gardens  it  is  occasion- 
ally wished  to  have  the  flower-beds  left  entire  as  long 
as  possible,  but  it  is  rather  a  risk,  and  is  better  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  for  the  best  plants  may  get  so 
irjured  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  may  be 
entirely  lost,  and  the  others  rendered  unsightly  for 
the  winter.  This  entails  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and 
extra  labour  in  spring,  when  the  stock  must  be  made 
up  to  the  required  number.  Where  the  turf  has 
become  unlevel  it  may  now  be  lifted  and  relaid,  using 
sand  or  any  light  soil  to  make  up  the  ground.  By 
having  all  such  work  done  early  the  grass  gets  rooted 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  and  labour  is  econo- 
mised at  a  busier  season  of  the  year.  Where  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  moibt,  or  in  dry  localities  after 
the  first  rain,  ihrubs  and  trees  may  be  transplanted. 
By  having  this  work  done  early,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  alter 
the  autumn  rains,  the  plants  get  established  and  form 
fresh  roots  before  winter.  Give  water  according  to 
the  state  of  the  ground  and  the  requirements  of  the 
plants;  but  much  water  is  seldom  wanted  at  this 
time,  and  is  often  injurious.  There  are  so  many  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  with  beautiful  foliage  that 
most  pleasure-grounds  may  be  greatly  improved  with 
an  addition  of  those  interesting  plants,  which  can  be 
had  at  a  moderate  price  in  all  the  best  nurseries. 
Fruit-bearing  trees  may  also  be  used  with  good  effect. 
Annuals,  such  as  Nemophila,  CoUinsia,  Godetia, 
Saponaria  calabrica.  Mignonette,  &c.,  may  be  sown 
in  beds  and  flower  borders  for  a  display  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  Take  the  first  opportunity  after  rain 
to  have  the  walks  rolled  down  smooth  that  may  have 
been  broken  up.    T.  Blair,  Shrubland  Park. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 
The  change  ol  the  leaf  with  a  sting  of  frost  in  the 
air  are  unmistakeable  tokens  that  winter  is  fast 
approaching  and  that  it  is  high  time  to  prepare  for  its 
advent,  as  the  season  will  soon  be  here  when  planting 
operations  should  be  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
There  is  nothing  like  beginning  this  work  early,  as 
then  the  trees  at  once  set  about  repairing  the  injury 
caused  by  removal,  in  which  they  aie  greatly  aided  by 
the  heat  in  the  ground  now  ilowly  and  gradually 
effecting  its  escape.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that 
the  roots  of  deciduous  plants  are  dormant  throughout 
the  winter,  but  that  is  a  most  erroneous  notion,  as  may 
readily  be  proved  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  them  a  month  or  so  after  a  tree  or  shrub 
has  been  transplanted  or  laid  in,  when  they  will  find 
them  btiitUng  with  white,  fres>h  formed  fibres,     This  I 


have  seen  repeatedly,  but  the  thing  is  so  patent  by  what 
may  be  observed  above-ground  in  the  gradual 
swelling  of  the  buds  with  their  slow  and  steady 
development  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  that  one 
feels  as  sure  of  what  is  taking  place  below,  as 
if  open  to  the  vision,  and  that  the  feeders, 
although  not  so  active,  are  ever  at  work  build- 
ing up  and  forming  fresh  organisms.  If  arrested 
in  this  work  after  the  turn  of  the  year  they  have  not 
time  to  recover  the  check,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
buds  break  feebly,  whereas  if  planted  early  they  push 
out  strong  and  vigorous,  and  make  double  the  pro- 
gress during  the  summer  they  otherwise  would.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  of  getting  all  fruit  tiees  in  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  fairly  off  will  at  once  be  seen  even 
by  the  most  inexperienced  ;  and  that  all  may  be  ready 
when  that  time  arrives,  soil  should  now  be  got  in,  and 
stacked  up  near  where  it  will  be  required  for  use,  so 
as  to  save  labour  in  wheeling,  and  to  have  it  in  suit- 
able condition  for  chopping  up  if  the  weather  during 
November  happens  to  be  wet  and  unfavourable. 

Trenching  as  a  preparatory  measure  for  the  planting 
of  all  kinds  of  bush  fruit  should  likewise  be  taken  in 
hand,  for  to  grow  any  of  these  well  the  ground 
must  be  stirred  deeply,  that  the  roots  may 
ramify  freely  and  be  out  of  reach  of  drought 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  all  well 
managed  gardens,  plantations  of  such  things  as 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  never 
allowed  to  stand  to  attain  old  age  or  become  unsightly 
obiects,  as  the  positions  or  quarters  they  occupy  can 
always  be  turned  to  good  account  after  such  a  rest 
where  a  regular  and  systematic  mode  of  cropping  is 
carried  out.  It  is  the  practice  with  some  to  plant 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  near  walks,  so  as  to  form 
narrow  borders  on  which  to  grow  Strawberries  or 
other  low-growing  crops,  and  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  saving  of  ground,  and  the  arrange- 
ment gives  an  air  of  order  and  neatness,  as  well  as 
improves  the  quality  of  the  fruit  by  being  so  fully 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  The  Rasp- 
berry, however,  being  more  of  a  surface-rooting  plant 
and  fond  of  partial  shade,  with  a  cool  loose  soil  to 
grow  in,  does  best  in  plantations  by  itself,  as  there  the 
ground  can  be  mulched  over  and  left  undisturbed,  as 
it  should  be,  except  any  hoeing  that  may  be  necessary 
to  extirpate  weed?.  The  best  crops  and  the  finest 
fruit  I  ever  saw  were  grown  on  canes  that  stood  near 
a  building,  by  which  they  received  shelter  from  the  sun 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  in 
choosing  sites  for  planting  such  positions  should  be  taken 
advantage  of,  especially  where  land  is  of  that  light  dry 
nature  aS  to  be  unsuited  for  their  culture.  Autumn- 
bearing  kinds  require  more  exposure  to  ripen  the  fruit 
and  give  it  its  proper  flavour,  but  the  shuation  for 
these  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
strong  winds,  or  they  get  sadly  knocked  about  and 
so  damaged  as  to  be  of  little  value.  In  trenching  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  planting  Raspberries  plenty 
of  short  decomposed  manure  should  be  worked  in  if 
the  soil  is  light  ;  but  if  of  an  opposite  character,  leaf- 
mould  or  decayed  vegetable  rubbish  of  any  kind  will 
be  more  suitable,  as  either  of  these  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  open,  and  any  stimulant  will  be  better  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  during  the  summer.  The  ingathering 
and  storing  of  Apples  and  Pears  must  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  as  we  have  already  had  slight  frosts, 
and  although  not  yet  sufficient  to  injure  either  as  re- 
gards keeping,  they  are  likely  to  stfler  in  flavour  if 
left  much  longer  exposed.  In  plucking  them  from 
the  trees  it  is  best  to  make  two  classes,  so  as  to  avoid 
further  handling  or  loss  of  time  afterwards  in  looking 
them  over  to  separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound, 
the  latter  of  which  will  come  in  for  present  use,  /, 
Sheppai  i(.  

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Melon?. — The  magnificent  weather  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  middle  of  September  having  been 
all  that  can  be  deiired,  late  Melons  are  swelling  fast, 
and  the  quality,  where  summer-heat  has  been  main- 
tained, is  excellent.  Water  must  henceforth  be  given 
more  sparingly  to  plants  in  all  stages,  particularly  lo 
those  which  are  carrying  fully-developed  fiuit  ;  but  a 
thorough  soaking  should  be  given  to  the  latest  plants 
on  fine  mornings  when  watering  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  if  at  hand  some  dry  mulching  may  be  spread 
over  the  tops  of  the  pots  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Keep  the  foliage  thin  and  evenly  placed,  so  as  to  admit 
every  ray  of  sunshine  and  a  fieecirculation  of  dry,  warm 
air  when  fire-htat  is  necessary.  As  days  decrease  in 
length  the  superiority  of  fruit  from  pots  placed 
immediately  over  the  bottom-heat  pipes  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  trouble  saved  by  growing 
them  in  laige  masses  of  cold  sour  soil,  as  Melons  of 
indifTcrent  flavour  are  worse  than  useless,  and  it  is 
better  to  leave  ofil  with  a  good  fruit  in  September 
than  to  prolong  the  season  with  Melons  which  ripen 
after  the  leaves  have  parsed  away.  Plants  in  pits  and 
frames  must  be  kept  as  dry  and  warm  as  possible  l)y 
frequent  attention  to  the  linings,  and  by  judicious 
thinning  of  the  foliage  and  elevation  of  the  fiuit.  Let 
the  glass  be  well  washed  inside  and  out,  and  mat  well 
at  night.    \V.  Celt  man, 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Oct.     8  —  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


T.,,P„_.„         rt..^     n  /  Sale  of  Specimen  Azaleas  and  Orchids  at 
I OESDAV,         uct.     q  J^      Stcvcns'  Rooms. 

J°  \  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


WrD«ESnAY,   Oct    10 
SATUBUAV,       Oct. 


THE  growers  of  the  Potato  have  held  their 
annual  gathering  ;  and  although,  unlike 
the  average  run  of  autumn  assemblages,  there 
has  been  little  talk,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
display,  and  that  of  useful  works  and  remark- 
able results. 

In  looking  over  the  singularly  fine  col- 
lections that  covered  the  tables  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  Wednesday,  the  first  question  that 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  practical 
inquirer  was — Under  what  conditions  of  soil 
and  culture  are  these  marvellous  samples  pro- 
duced.' Is  it  by  ordinary  culture  such  as  is 
adopted  by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  cultivate 
Potatos,  or  is  it  by  some  magic  means  known 
only  to  those  favoured  few  who  constitute  the 
chief  prize-takers  at  the  show  ?  Probably  the 
most  successful  of  these  would  be  the  first  to 
discountenance  the  notion  of  anything  magical 
about  the  proceeding.  The  lessons  derived 
from  many  years  of  successive  cultivation  have 
not  been  lost  upon  them,  and  if  perchance  some 
are  favoured  naturally  with  soil  that  would  pro- 
duce handsome  Potatos  under  any  conditions, 
yet  there  has  been  no  lack  of  care  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  seed  tubers,  of  efficient  storing, 
and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  all  of  which 
success  has  been  made  doubly  certain.  Yet  in 
one  case  a  successful  competitor  in  several 
classes  was  enabled  to  say  that  his  success  was 
entirely  due  to  ordinary  field  culture,  in  soil  of 
moderate  quality,  but  where  the  production  of 
good  clean  seed  samples  was  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, and  from  these  had  been  selected  his 
prize  tubers.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  opinions  we  gave  expres- 
sion to  last  week  as  to  the  superior  quality  and 
value  of  medium-sized  tubers  over  large  ones 
have  not  been  without  eftect,  and  this  knowledge 
should  spur  others  to  enter  the  lists  as  com- 
petitors, as  the  fact  thus  mentioned  entirely 
explodes  the  notion  that  only  by  some  magical 
mode  of  culture  can  show  samples  of  the  Potato 
be  produced. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  apparent 
in  the  general  collection  of  tubers  was  the 
excellent  average  quality  present,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  coarse,  large,  un- 
gainly tubers.  A  few  growers  of  the  old 
school,  but  new  to  the  International  Potato 
Show,  brought  some  of  their  cattle-food 
kinds,  but  these  only  served  by  comparison  to 
show  how  far  ahead  the  perfect  exhibition  tuber 
was  of  such  samples  as  these.  The  judges  of 
the  Potato  show  will  have  done  a  good  work  if 
by  their  awards,  consistently  made  from  year  to 
year,  they  can  eliminate  the  most  undesirable 
quality  of  mere  size  from  the  Potato  to  a  gerat 
extent,  and  perhaps  eventually  altogether.  To 
attempt  to  ally  art  with  a  show  of  Potatos  will 
doubtless  appear  to  some  cynical  minds  as  the 
height  of  absurdity,  and  yet  can  any  unbiassed 
visitor  to  this  exhibition  of  tubers  deny  that  its 
teachings  were  not  largely  of  an  a;sthetical  kind  ? 
A  Potato  is  but  a  Potato  after  all,  but  there  is 
found  in  many,  shall  we  not  say  in  the  larger 
portion,  of  those  staged  on  Wednesday  beauty 
of  form,  curves  perfect  in  outline,  bodies  of 
elegant  proportions,  variety  that  is  ever  charm- 
ing in  colours  and  markings,  and,  not  least,  that 
clearness  of  skin  and  polish  which  betokens 
refinement ;    and  do    not    all    these    features 


educate  the  eye  and  fascinate  the  imagination? 
The  uncultivated  visitor  in  taking  a  cursory  look 
over  the  show  alights  upon  the  prize  collection 
from  among  many  others.  He  asks  at  once 
"  Why  does  this  lot  stand  before  its  neighbour, 
for  in  the  latter  there  is  more  material  for  the 
pot,  and  that  is  my  only  notion  of  a  Potato  ?  " 
But  in  the  prize  lot  a  closer  inspection  reveals 
more  refinement,  more  beauty,  more  evenness  ; 
the  form  of  each  tuber  is  almost  perfection,  and 
thus  he  is  taught  to  perceive  that  art  in  a 
humble  way  has  entered  into  the  judgment,  and 
in  the  award  has  found  expression. 

One  phrase  was  frequently  heard  in  the  show 
after  the  awards  were  made — "  The  judges  have 
gone  in  for  quality" — a  phrase  well  understood 
as  indicative  of  beauty  in  preference  to  ugliness, 
and  form  and  evenness  in  preference  to  size. 
To  this  version  we,  however,  beg  to  add  the 
wider  and,  perhaps,  more  suitable  one — viz., 
that  which  we  so  strongly  urged  last  week  : 
medium  size,  or  the  greater  proportion  of  nutri- 
ment in  the  tuber  as  compared  with  the  greater 
proportion  of  water  in  large  ones.  Therefore 
quality  in  its  widest  Potato  sense  means  not 
only  beauty  and  other  external  virtues,  but  also 
the  essential  one  of  superiority  as  an  article  of 
diet — the  most  valuable  feature  to  be  found  in 
any  Potato.  Perhaps,  also,  the  judgments 
generally  tended  to  explode  the  idea  elsewhere 
suggested  that  a  tuber  of  10  ounces  in  weight 
was  a  fair  average  size  for  exhibition  purposes. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  Potatos 
of  the  show-table  and  those  of  the  dinner-table 
ought  to  have,  in  regard  to  size,  very  consider- 
able affinity.  Unlike  plants  and  flowers,  which 
are  grown  only  for  the  delights  they  render  to 
the  eye  and  nostrils,  the  Potato  is  essential  as 
an  esculent,  and  if  it  were  not  this  it  would 
never  have  found  its  place  in  gardens  or  on 
exhibition  tables. 

The  first  consideration  in  all  cases  with 
judges  should  be.  How  far  are  the  samples 
before  us  suited  for  the  dinner- table  ?  Of  course 
we  do  not  refer  to  the  diverse  qualities  that  may 
be  found  in  various  sorts,  because  these  differ 
materially  with  soil  and  situation,  and  can 
hardly  be  included  in  the  calculation  ;  but  if  we 
take  the  size  that  finds  most  favour  with  the 
consumers  we  find  that  tubers  ranging  from 
5  oz.  to  6  oz.  each  are  the  favourite  bulk  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  size  should  prove  the  safest 
guide  with  those  judges  who  desire  to  have  the 
size  of  the  exhibition  tuber  and  the  edible  tuber 
in  close  alliance.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
dish  of  tubers  in  the  whole  show  was  the  dish 
of  Rector  of  Woodstock,  to  which  the  ist  prize 
was  awarded  in  its  class  for  a  single  dish  of  white 
round  kinds  ;  these  tubers  averaged  three  to  the 
pound,  and  in  size  and  all  other  essentials  were 
the  acme  of  perfection  for  table  consumption. 

A  fitting  question  was  asked  in  the  show  — 
"  With  all  these  fine  samples  before  us,  we 
know  nothing  as  to  their  productiveness? "  That 
feature  could,  of  course,  only  be  known  to  the 
grower,  but  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
replied  to,  and  that  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  very 
safe  platitude  to  assert  that  two  blades  of  grass 
are  better  than  one,  because  it  is  a  self-evident 
truism.  To  assert,  however,  that  size  is  indica- 
tive of  a  heavy  crop  is  scarcely  so  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  with  the  Potato  generally  the 
greater  size  usually  indicates  the  more  disease  ; 
farther,  size  alone  goes  for  nothing  when  the 
plants  produce  two  big  ones  instead  of  six 
smaller  ones  ;  and,  farther  still,  if,  as  we  re- 
peatedly urge,  size  indicates  not  bulk  of  food, 
■  but  bulk  of  water,  then  size  in  all  respects  is  the 
reverse  of  advantageous,  and  is  to  be  highly 
deprecated.  The  extra  blade  of  grass  desired 
in  the  Potato  is  rather  that  the  plant  should  pro- 
duce two  pounds  of  tubers  more  in  quantity,  not 
in  size,  than  a  similar  plant  before  produced.  On 
this  head,  however,  all  the  growers  were  silent, 
not  because  they  so  desired  to  be,  but  simply 


because  the  organisation  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  show  are  so  crude  that  nothing  is  done, 
beyond  showing  the  tubers,  to  let  the  public 
understand  how  these  tubers  are  produced,  and 
what  are  the  varying  features  of  the  respective 
kinds.  May  we  not  urge  that  something 
should  be  done  in  the  future  to  remove  the 
apparent  taciturnity  which  at  present  seems  to 
overshadow  the  doings  of  our  Potato  friends  ? 

Here  we  had  a  gathering  in  our  midst  of  all 
the  most  famous  exhibition  cultivators  of  this 
delicious  vegetable  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  pay 
homage  to  their  favourite  tuber.  What  a 
wealth  of  experience  these  men  must  possess 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  their  varied 
climes,  soils,  and  situations  ;  they  are  all,  more 
or  less,  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  that  fell 
disease  that  year  after  year  plays  havoc  Avith 
their  crops,  and  in  face  of  it  are  powerless  for 
good.  It  is  not  a  personal  or  local  danger,  it  is 
a  national  one,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  an 
universal  one.  Here,  then,  are  reasons  broadly 
and  clearly  stated  why  the  promoters  of  the 
International  Potato  Exhibition  should  in 
future  years  endeavour  to  turn  their  gather- 
ings to  some  practical  account.  These  ex- 
hibitions have  all  proved  to  be  complete 
successes,  not  in  all  cases  perhaps  pecuniarily, 
but  with  that  matter  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  So  far  as  they  have  brought 
together  remarkable  representative  collections 
of  Potatos,  that  year  by  year  grow  in  beauty 
and  quality,  so  far  have  their  efforts  met  with 
complete  success. 

It  now  only  remains  for  them  to  develope  in 
the  future  the  wide  knowledge  and  experience 
the  cultivation  of  these  tubers  have  brought 
into  play.  They  must  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  modern  congress,  and  utilise  the 
idea  to  some  good  purpose.  There  may  be 
much  talk  and  perhaps  some  nonsense  spoken, 
but  this  will  creep  out  in  the  best  regulated 
assembHes.  The  grain  can  be  winnowed  from 
the  chaff,  and  perchance  it  may  again  grow 
and  produce  further  knowledge,  till  at  length 
the  problem  of  the  Potato  disease  and  its  eradi- 
cation may  be  solved  for  all  time. 


The  Rev.  W.  C.   Raffles  Flint,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Sunningdale,  has  presented  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  a  Bust  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  F.R.S.,  the  Society's  first  President.  The 
bust  has  been  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddock,  Weit 
Street,  Pimlico,  after  the  original  by  Chantry,  and 
it  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  new  lion-house  in  the 
Society's  gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  devoted  himself  to  active  researches  in 
natural  history  during  the  whole  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  East,  where,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Java,  and  then  of  Sumatra,  he  had  great  faci- 
lities for  making  fresh  acquisitions  both  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
largest  known  flower  bears  his  name,  RafHesia 
Arnoldi,  a  life-size  model  of  the  flower  and  flower- 
buds  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Kew  Museum,  No.  3. 
His  discoveries  in  zoology  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1820,  but  the 
fruits  of  his  subsequent  labours  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history  were  lost  to  the  world  in 
the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  the  ship  Favie^  in 
which  he  was  returning,  with  his  family,  and  the 
results  of  his  years  of  labour,  in  1S24.  On  reaching 
England  he  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  society  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  enlisted  in  his  cause  Sir 
HtJMPHRY  Davy.  His  hopes  were  crowned  with  the 
utmost  success  in  the  following  year — 1825— when  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  was  established.  To  it 
he  bequeathed  the  remains  of  his  valuable  collections  ; 
but  he  scarcely  witnessed  in  reality  more  than  its 
splendid  commencement,  and  died  in  1S26  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-five. 

Mr.  D.   Sym  Scott,  forester,  Ballinacourte, 

writing  to  the  yournal  of  Forestry  on  the  subject  of 
Preserving  Fence  Posts,  remarks  that  "the  proper 
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Fig.  86,— stuartia  virginica,  nat.  size;  flowers  creamy  white. 
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seasoning  of  timber  before  being  used  in  any  sort  of 
structure  is  far  more  important  than  the  season  of  the 
year  it  is  felled  in,  kind  of  timber  used,  or  preventa- 
tives employed.  There  are  paints,  vi'ashes,  and  hete- 
rogeneous steeps  recommended  for  preserving  posts, 
but  each  is  comparatively  costly,  and  only  partially 
successful.  One  great  objection  to  the  application  of 
solutions  externally  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  sap, 
being  confined,  accelerates  decomposition  in  the  inte- 
rior. Most  foresters  must  have  observed  this.  What 
I  would  recommend  with  fencing  posts  is,  the  mate- 
rials, when  felled,  to  be  directly  sawn  into  posts 
and  stored  under  sheds  thoroughly  ventilated,  where 
they  will  remain  at  least  a  year  exposed  to  '  sun 
and  wind.'  The  neck,  or  part  between  wind  and 
water  of  each  post  should  be  slowly  charred  over  a 
strong  fire — slowly,  because  our  principle  means  heat- 
ing the  timber  thoroughly  to  the  heart,  so  as  to 
extract  any  moisture  which  may  be  still  lodged  at  the 
centre,  and  hardening  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
posts.  Afterward?,  to  prevent  the  posts  absorbing 
water,  they  should  be  well  coated  with  coal-tar, 
having  its  acid  destroyed  with  fresh  quicklime.  The 
tar  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  to  evaporate  all 
watery  matter,  and  applied  boiling  hot.  A  large 
tank  laolding  the  posts  set  on  end,  and  filled  with  the 
scalding  tar  from  a  boiler  answers  the  purpose  very 
well.  Of  course  the  upper  haU  of  the  posts  can  be 
painted  when  placed  in  situ.  I  am  fully  convinced 
coal  tar,  properly  applied  to  thoroughly  seasoned 
timber,  is  far  more  effectual  in  preserving  posts  than 
creosoting,  poisoning,  kyanising,  or  all  the  parapher- 
nalia ol  iron  prongs,  sheet  iron  wrappers  {an  American 
invention),  &c.  One  great  recommendation  in  favour 
of  the  above  process  is  that  it  reqaire:^  no  skilled 
labour,  and  the  cost  is  a  mere  trifle." 

The   death   of  Mr.   Charles  Stuart,    at 

Woodstock,  New  South  Wales,  is  announced.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  known  as 
a  collector  of  Tasmanian  and  Australian  plants, 

Mr.    Richard   Smith,    of    Worcester,    has 

favoured  us  with  a  sample  of  his  beautifully-coloured 
and  excellently  flavoured  new  Worcester  Pear- 
main  Apple,  which  has  before  been  recommended 
to  planters  in  these  columns,  on  account  of  its 
extremely  showy  appearance  and  other  good  qualitie?. 
Mr.  Smith  states  that  it  crops  as  freely  as  Lord 
Suffield,  and  its  season  is  from  August  to  October. 

In  order  to  show  how  scarce  some  of  the  fine 

old  named  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  have  become,  the  sum  of  6/.  each  was 
asked  for  by  and  paid  to  a  Middleton  {Manchester) 
florist  for  plants  of  Maud's  Beauty  of  England  and 
Hufton's  Earl  of  Lincoln,  so  difficult  is  it  to  obtain 
plants  of  these  varieties.  In  the  edition  of  Thomas 
Hogg's  Treatise  on  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  ^c, 
published  in  1S22,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  forty-two 
named  varieties  of  Polyanthus,  and  of  these  only  three 
in  all  probability  could  be  found,  namely.  Cox's 
Regent,  Pearson's  Alexander,  and  Steed's  Telegraph. 
The  second  of  these  is  a  fine  variety,  but  exceedingly 
scarce.  The  most  common  of  the  named  varieties 
are  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  Lancer,  and  President 
(Hilton).  Two  grand  old  flowers,  viz.,  Kingfiiher 
(Addiss)  and  Lord  John  Russell  (Clegg)  are,  it  is 
feared,  quite  lost  to  cultivation.  That  the  named 
Polyanthuses  of  the  gold-laced  section  are  rising  in 
favour  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  any  cultivator  known  to 
have  a  plant  or  two  is  deluged  with  applications  for 
ofLets,  and  in  all  probabiUty  some  of  the  varieties 
have  succumbed  to  excessive  propagation.  With  this 
great  scarcity  of  named  Polyanthus  it  is  amusing  to 
find  seed  lists  containing  ofFeis  of  gold-laced  Polyan- 
thus seed  *'  from  the  finest  named  varieties,"  and  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  "  Where  do  the  named  varieties  of 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  exist  from  which  seed  appears 
to  be  so  plentifully  obtained  ?  " 

There  is  now  appearing,  sheet  by  sheet,  a 

supplement  to  the  Botanische  Zcilnng,  entitled  Die 
Sfhutzmittil  der  Pflanzen  ge^en  Thiere  iind  IVetter- 
ungunst  nnd  die  Fragc  vom  salzfreien  Urnieer^  or,  in 
English,  "  Preservatives  of  Plants  against  Animals  and 
Unfavourable  Weather,  and  the  Question  of  a 
Primeval  Fresh-water  Sea,"  by  Otto  Kuntze.  This 
work  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  essay  on  the  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence between  the  members  of  the  two  kingdoms,  with 


special  reference  to  the  means  of  protection  plants 
possess  against  eradication  by  animals  and  unfavour- 
able climatal  conditions.  It  is  an  amplification  of 
three  lectures  given  on  the  same  subject,  and  em- 
bodies the  author's  observations  during  a  voyage 
around  the  world.  Regarding  this  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  botany,  the  author  proposes  calling  it 
"  phytophylakteriology  " — a  word  that  is  sufficiently 
expressive,  but  abominably  ugly  and  inconveniently 
long.  He  also  discusses  the  probability  of  the  sea 
having  originally  consisted  of  fresh  water.  When 
completed  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
publication  again. 

IMessrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  forwarded  us  a 

specimen  of  the  finest  Green-eyed  monster  of  a 
Dahlia  we  have  yet  seen.  The  flowers  proper  are 
not  produced,  but  the  scales  of  the  receptacle,  instead 
of  being  relatively  inconspicuous,  are  here  very  nume- 
rous and  bright  green.  We  do  not  suppose  the  florists 
will  give  it  a  certificate,  but  the  lover  of  curiosities 
and  the  botanist  will  appreciate  it.  It  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

- — -  One  of  the  fine  New  Auriculas  raised  by 
Mr.  John  Read,  of  Market  Raisen,  named  Dr. 
Horner,  is  now  in  course  of  distribution  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Booth,  Failsworth,  Manchester.  It  is  a 
fine  grey-edged  variety,  a  well  proportioned  fljwer  of 
good  size,  and  was  much  admired  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Auricula  Society  at  Manchester. 

■  The  seventeenth   annual   exhibition    of   the 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysan- 
themum Society  is  to  take  place  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  November  21  and  22.  In  addition  to  prizes  for 
plants  in  pots  and  fruit,  some  special  prizes  are  offered ; 
one  of  them,  give  by  a  tradesman  of  the  town,  is  a 
bottle  of  scent  "  for  the  best  arrangement  of  flowers 
for  the  hair."  Thi?,  if  it  does  not  bring  a  consider- 
able competition  from  the  fair  sex,  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  great  interest  for  them  ;  but  who  shall  be 
considered  competent  to  award  the  prize?  Surely  a 
living  form,  if  not  a  lay  figure,  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  display  the  arrangements  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Madame  Tussaud  might  be  invoked  to 
send  down  a  detachment  of  female  figures  from  her 
exhibition,  to  give  a  completeness  to  the  competition. 

Among  the  more  interesting  subjects  recently 

brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  the  Berlin  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  a  Trop.kolum  flower  in  which 
the  entire  plan  of  construction  was  reversed.  In  the 
place  of  the  normally  odd  posterior  sepal  were  two 
spurred  sepals,  and  the  odd  one  was  anterior. 
Further,  only  two,  instead  o[  three  of  the  petals  were 
bearded.  The  stamens  also,  which  were  otherwise 
like  the  normal  ones,  discharged  their  pollen  in  a  con- 
trary order  ;  and  the  carpels  were  also  reversed  in 
position,  two  being  posterior,  and  the  odd  one  anterior. 
Another  flower  with  two  posterior  spurs  had  four 
beardless  petals,  and  a  third  one  was  observed  with 
nine  ttiraens.  A  Fuchsia  was  exhibited  in  which  the 
parts  were  in  threes,  and  a  second  flower  was  deve- 
loped on  the  upper  side  of  one  of  its  sepals.  Dr. 
AscHERSON  des:ribed  a  hybrid  Dianthus,  between 
D.  superbus  and  D.  barbatus,  and  enumerated  upwards 
of  a  dozen  different  crosses  between  various  species 
which  have  been  found  in  central  Europe.  Dr.  Witt- 
MACK  showed  specimens  of  Peronospora  sparsa, 
Berkeley,  which  until  last  year  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  Germany.  It  appeared  in  a  Rose  forcing- 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  and  eventually  over- 
ran the  whole  of  the  plants  so  that  they  perished. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Berliner  Monaisschrift  that 

Crat.^gus  Pyracantha  is  hardy,  whereas  C.  cre- 
nata,  a  Himalayan  form,  usually  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  C.  Pyracantha,  is  tender.  In  the  same  number 
Dr.  TsCHAPLOWiTZ  commences  a  series  of  articles  on 
water  and  warmth  in  their  relations  to  plants,  and 
with  especial  reference  to  their  management  and 
application  to  plants  growing  under  glass. 

• ■  One  of  the  best  of  late  flowering  summer 

plants  is  the  old  Gazania  splendens,  which  is 
rarely  ever  so  attractive  as  during  the  months  of 
September.  During  the  bright  hot  weather  of 
summer  the  flowers  close  directly  the  sun's  rays  are 
withdrawn  from  them,  but  in  autumn  the  blooms  re- 
main expanded   during  the  hottest    weather.     It  is 


very  free  of  bloom  also,  and  as  successional  plants  are 
as  valuable  in  the  flower  garden  as  anywhere  else,  the 
Gazania  deserves  employment  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  garden  of  Mr.  George  Dunn,  surgeon,  Stevenage, 
the  Gazania  can  be  seen  taking  on  a  semi-double  form  ; 
that  is,  Irom  the  centre  of  the  flowers  have  issued  a 
number  of  quill-like  florets,  which  fill  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  flower.  This  may  not  be 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  but  if  the  sport  were  followed 
up,  a  perfectly  double  flower,  like  a  Ranunculus 
Marigold  might  be  obtained  in  course  of  time.  The 
double  Pyrethrums  originated  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  when 
the  following  new  members  were  elected : — Dr. 
Newington,  Ticehurst;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Smeaton,  Wal- 
ham  Green  ;  T.  Serle  Jerrold,  Avenue  Road,  Shep- 
herd's Bush  ;  and  J.  C.  Fowler,  Cumberland  Lodge, 
Lewisham, 

There  is  in   the  Billing  Road  Nurseries  of 

Messrs.  John  Perkins  &  Sons,  Northampton,  such 
a  clump  of  the  Double  Furze  as  one  seldom  meets 
with.  It  is  22  yards  in  length  by  5^  yards  in  width, 
and  is  of  a  very  dense  growth.  It  is  grown  for  obtain- 
ing cuttings  from,  the  double  Furze  being  in  great 
demand  for  covert.  During  the  month  of  May,  when 
this  really  grand  bank  of  Furze  is  in  full  bloom,  the 
effect  is  very  fine. 

Introductory  lectures  at  medical  schools  are, 

as  a  rule,  apt  to  be  perfunctory  performances,  abound- 
ing in  vague  platitudes  and  good  advice,  strongly 
tinged  with  dreariness.  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  one  the  other  day,  however,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  justify  our  alluding  to  it  in  this  place. 
The  lecturer  was  Professor  Lister,  of  King's  College, 
the  gentleman  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Sir 
William  Fergusson.  Never  was  a  greater  con- 
trast observable  between  both  the  method  and  the 
matter  of  these  two  eminent  surgeons  than  was  that 
of  which  the  theatre  o!  Kmg's  College  was  the  scene 
0.1  Monday  last.  The  subject  of  the  lecture 
was  one  in  which  plant-growers  are  as  much 
concerned  as  surgeons,  and  hence  the  propriety 
of  our  reference  to  the  matter.  Fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  as  affected  by  the  introduction 
and  i  propagation  of  fungoid  germs,  or  of  other 
bodies  capable  of  exciting  fermentation  and  decay, 
formed  the  theme  of  Professor  Lister's  address.  His 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  shown  to  the 
audience,  showed  conclusively  that,  provided  fungoid 
germs,  bacteria,  or  other  ferment-generating  bodie 
be  carefully  excluded,  blood  neither  coagulates  nor 
putrefies,  milk  remains  sweet,  and  so  forth.  The 
beating  of  all  this  on  the  generation  and  spread  of 
various  fevers,  diptherla,  and  on  the  healing  of 
wounds  is  obvious,  and  its  relationship  to  the  spread 
of  the  Potato  murrain,  the  oidium  of  the  Vine,  and 
other  plant  diseases,  is  not  less  apparent. 

Mr.   MUSSELL,   late  gardener  to   the   Right 

Hon.  Sir  W.  Hutt,  Bart.,  at  Apley  Towers,  Ryde, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  E.  A.  Drummond, 
Esq.,  at  Cadland,  Southampton.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  gardens  at  Apley 
Towers  during  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years  can 
well  judge  of  Mr.  Mussell's  abilities  as  a  gardener. 
We  also  hear  that  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Arthur,  Clapham  Common,  is  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr,  Collie  as  gardener  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Huntley,  at  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough. 

For  conservatory  decoration  the  new  hybrid 

Fuchsia,  EarlofBeaconsfield,  is  worthy  of  high 
commendation,  as  the  flowers  are  large,  bold,  and 
striking,  and  numerously  produced.  In  point  of 
form  it  would  scarcely  pass  muster  with  the  strict 
florist,  but  its  vigorous  habit,  free-flowering  character, 
attractive  appearance,  and  somewhat  distinct  cha- 
racter, will  cause  it  to  be  sought  after  for  embellish- 
ing a  greenhouse.  A  Continental  variety,  named 
Madame  Jules  Mensreau,  very  nearly  resembles  it  in 
character,  but  the  Chiswick  trial  this  summer  proves 
it  to  be  distinct  from  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

^■^  Some  of  the  Primulace.e  appear  to  be  very 
active  this  autumn.  The  single  and  double  Primroses, 
show  and  alpine  Auriculas,  and  Polyanthuses  are  all 
flowering  much  more  than  usual.     Generally  show 
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Auriculas  are  sending  up  autumn  trusses,  but  though 
they  are  pleasant  to  look  upon  they  never  attain  to 
that  perfection  which  is  presented  in  the  spring.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  certain  varieties  will  form  a 
truss,  but  keep  it  low  down  in  the  heart  during  the 
winter,  and  when  this  happens  it  comes  up  slowly  in 
spring  and  invariably  unfolds  glorious  pips.  Some  of 
the  varieties  having  powdered  foliage  take  on  a 
charming  winter  dress  during  the  winter.  A  variety 
of  Primula  Auricula  known  as  marginata  has  during 
the  winter  mealed  foliaged  of  an  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive character,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  Auricula  in 
cultivation.  The  young  leaves  put  up  at  this  time  of 
year  are  white  with  the  peculiarly  beautiful  farina 
with  which  they  become  clothed  at  mid-winter.  It  is 
only  those  who  cultivate  this  "  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing flower  "  that  can  come  to  understand  something  of 
the  constant  changes  in  its  leaf  garb  which  it  is  con- 
tinually presenting.  It  is  always  active  in  a  more  or 
less  degree,  and  there  is  scarcely  another  class  of 
plants  that  presents  such  a  variety  in  the  character  o( 
the  foliage  as  the  Auricula. 

We  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  coloured  plate, 

by  i\Ir.  WoRTHiNGTON  Smith,  representing  a  group 
of  Edible  Mushrooms  and  of  Poisonous  Fungi 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  them. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  requests  us  to  state  that  he 

has  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Villa  Gardener, 

Look  out,   gardeners,  and  all  you  that  have 

plants  to  grow  which  will  get  dirty,  and  which  will 
become  a  prey  to  aphis  and  thrip?,  red-spiders  (and 
gieen  ones  !),  mealy-bug,  and  scale,  notwithstanding 
all  your  exeitions  to  the  contrary.  Long  have  your 
tempers  been  sorely  tried  by  these  most  destructive 
and  ubiquitous  pests,  which  will  persist  in  multiplying 
and  thriving  in  spite  of  all  the  wonderful  antidotes 
that  have  so  persistently  been  placed  before  you. 
Take  courage,  we  say,  your  millenium  is  at  hand  ! 
Your  troubles  are  to  be  reduced,  and  your  hours  of 
labour  considerably  curtailed.  In  winter  and  spring 
jour  only  anxiety  will  be  about  the  frost ;  in  summer, 
as  far  as  insects  and  cleaning  plants  is  concerned,  your 
leisure  will  be  abundant,  so  ihat  there  will  be  no  ex- 
cuse now  for  your  not  rubbing  oflf  the  rust  that  will 
grow  upon  those  who  cannot  find  time  to  take  an 
occasional  peep  over  their  neighbours*  fences.  At  last 
the  good  time  has  come  that  you  have  so  long  been 
looking  forward  to — at  least,  if  we  may  credit  a  cir- 
cular that  has  reached  us  relating  to  a  certain  chemical 
manure,  and  some  extracts  from  which  we  append, 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed  by  a 
perusal  of  them. 

"  Bouvardias,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  &c., 
which  are  so  subject  to  red-spider  and  green-fly.  will  not 
be  attacked  by  either— if  this  manure  is  used  in  potting 
those  plants, 

"The  foliage  in  every  case  is  vastly  improved,  and 
the  blossoms  are  more  abundant,  and  the  colour  is 
intensified. 

"Camellias  will  never  require  sponging,  as  the  foliage 
will  continue  healthy,  and  the  bloom-buds  are  not  Uable 
to  drop  oflf. 

"  Azileas  will  not  be  attacked  with  red-spider,  and 
where  large  plants  are  already  attacked  a  good  top- 
dressing  will  in  about  six  weeks'  time  completely  free  the 
plants  from  the  pest  without  dipping  or  syringing. 
You  will  rarely  require  to  smoke,  and  if  the  manure 
is  regularly  used  probably  fumigating  will  never  be 
needed.  Please  try  for  these  results  to  satisfy  yourselves." 

The  New  Pyramidal  Laurustinus,  sent 

out  a  short  time  since  by  Mr.  Knight,  ot  Hailsham, 
appears  to  be  a  very  desirable  evergreen,  as  it  is  not 
only  stronger  in  growth  than  the  old  form,  but  it  is 
much  hardier  in  constitution  also.  Mr.  John  Per- 
kins, of  Northampton,  who  is  growing  the  new 
Laurustinus  somewhat  largely,  states  that  while  the 
common  one  gets  cut  up  by  frost  in  his  nursery,  the 
new  one  is  unharmed.  The  flowers  also  are  larger, 
and  the  individual  trusses  bolder  in  appearance. 

At  the  farm  of  Lin  Mui,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at 

1300  feet  elevation,  there  are  several  old  Ash  Trees, 
the  two  largest  of  which,  in  1843,  were  5  feet  and 
4  feet  2  inches  in  girth  at  the  base  respectively  ;  in 
1859  their  girths  were  5  feet  6  inches  and 
4  feet  4  inches.  At  Hkr  Majesty's  Lodge  at  Loch 
Muic,  1350  feet  above  the  sea,  and  50  miles  inland, 
where  most  of  the  ordinary  culinary  plants  are  grown, 
Bay  and  Portugal  Laurels  also  succeed.     There  are 


also  thriving  Larches,  the  guths  of  four  of  the  largest, 
near  the  ground,  were  : — 


In  iS43- 
4  ft.   9  in. 


In  1S59. 
5  ft.  7  in. 
5        6 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  an  accession  of 

nearly  forty  new  members  represents  the  number  of 
new  subscribers  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution,  inconsequence  of  Mr.  Cut- 
ler's canvass  at  the  Carlisle  show  and  elsewhere. 
We  are  specially  pleased  to  see  that  the  new  members 
are  mostly  representatives  of  the  gardening  class, 
either  as  nurserymen  or  as  gardeners.  It  is  not  credit- 
able that  such  an  Institution  should  depend  so  much 
on  the  patronage  of  outsiders.  We  are  satisfied  that 
if  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  were  more  under- 
stood the  number  of  members  would  be  increased. 
Like  other  institutions,  it  is  not  perfect,  but  the  way 
to  improve  it  is  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  members,  and  for  the  existing  members  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  We 
believe  there  is  a  good  chance  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  number  of  pensioners  at  the  next  election, 

Dr.  Dickie,   in  a  paper  published  in   1843 

in  the  Quarterly  yournal  of  Agriculture  (xiii.,  393), 
gives  particulars  of  a  large  number  of  Trees  in 
Aberdeenshire,  from  which  the  following  are 
selected  :— 


Girth  at 

4  feet  from 

Locality,  &c. 

the  ground. 

Ft. 

in. 

Pinus  sylvestris,  Scotch  Fir    . . 

13 

7 

Mar  Forest— est. 
cubic  contents, 
250  feet      [den 

Larix  europxa.  Larch   .. 

10 

1 

Mar  Lodge  Gar- 

Abies  excelsa.  Spruce  Fir 

10 

6 

Whitehaugh 

Abies  pectinaia.  Silver  Fir 

10 

II 

Strichen 

Taxus  baccita,  Yew                  ■; 

12 

6 

IZ 

10 

Ellon 

12 

9 

Quercus  Robur,  Oak     . . 

9 

6 

Huntly  Lodge 

Do.                 

5 

7 

Ballater  (natviral 
Oak) 

Fagus  sylvatica.  Beech. . 

18 

6 

Crathes     [Ellon) 

Castanea  vulgaris.  Chestnut    ., 

11 

10 

Waterton     (near 

Tilia  europsea.  Lime 

9 

S 

Aboyne 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  Ash 

15 

0 

Do. 

Ulmus  montana,  Scotch  Elm  .. 

g 

8 

Craibston 

Acer    Pseudo-platanus,     Syca- 

[mar) 

more        

II 

I 

GIenklndy(Brae- 

Eetulaalba,  Birch 

8 

2 

Craggan 

Ahius  filutinosa.  Alder  . . 

7 

5 

Haughton 

Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Rowan 

6 

3 

Edinglassie 

Crataegus    Oxyacantha,     Haw- 

thorn 

4 

2 

Leith  Hail. 

Prunus    Cerasus,    Cherry    and 

Gean 

7 

6 

Edinglassie. 

Populus  tremula.  Aspen 

6 

10 

Invercauld. 

Salix  alba,    Huntingdon,    Wil- 

low           

8 

4 

Echt. 

Juglans  regia.  Walnut  .. 

5 

6 

Crathes. 

.^scuhi3             Hippocastanum, 

Horse  Chestnut 

9 

0 

Do. 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  Holly 

5 

9 

Blackball. 

Professor  Barlow  experimented  on  three  specimens 
of  Mar  Forest  Fir,  one  of  which  had  been  felled  three 
years,  another  one  year,  and  the  third  eight  months. 
*'Each  of  these  trees  was  about  2S  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  root,  and  contained  50  feet  in  length  of  ser- 
viceable timber — the  grain  remarkably  clean,  free 
from  knots,  and  full  of  turpentine ;  and,  from  the 
results  in  the  tables,  it  appears  that  the  strength  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  Fir  that  was  submitted  to 
experiment,  although  the  second  specimen  of  Riga  was 
selected  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be  of  superior  quality, 
on  purpose  to  form  a  comparison." 

One  very  evident  indication,  to  use  a  surgical 

term,  afforded  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  dis- 
covery of  the  resting-spore  of  the  Potato  fungus  and  its 
mode  of  growth  is  not  yet  acted  on  by  Potato  growers 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  takes  a  very  long  time  for 
scientific  information  to  be  appreciated  by  practical 
men,  even  when  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  them. 
It  is  clear,  however,  to  those  who  will  read  Mr. 
Smith's  observations  that  by  the  Immediate  De- 
struction OF  THE  Haulm  of  Diseased  Potatos 
by  fire  the  extension  and  propagation  of  the  fungus 
might,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  be  arrested, 
while  on  the  contrary  our  present  carelessness  in  this 
matter  aflords  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 
perpetuation  and  dissemination  of  the  plague. 

In  accordance  with  our  plan  of  publishing 

from  time  to  time  illustrations  of  our  6ner  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  especially  of  such  as  are  not  so  well  known 
as  their  merits  entitle  them  to  be,  we  now  give  a  figure 


of  Stuartia  virginica  (fig.  86).  This  is  as  to  its 
flowers  a  noble  shrub.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  and  is  as  to  its  kinship  a 
close  ally  of  Camellias  and  the  Tea  plant.  It  was 
introduced  according  to  Loudon  as  far  back  as  1742, 
but  is  rarely  met  with  in  Briush  shrubberies.  Uur 
illustration  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in 
great  profusion  at  Sion  House,  near  Brentford,  during 
the  present  season,  and  for  specimens  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Woodbridge.  A 
peaty  soil,  such  as  that  generally  used  for  "American 
plants,"  is  most  suitable,  but  we  remember  to  have 
seen  it  in  great  beauty  in  the  Canterbury  Nurseries  in 
a  stiff  loamy  soil.  The  flowers  in  our  illustration  are 
of  natural  size.  In  cjlour  they  are  creamy  white,  the 
very  numerous  filaments  being  of  a  purplish  hue. 


THE  MILFORD    NURSERIES. 

To  a  lover  or  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  found 
amongst  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  an  occasional  ramble 
through  any  of  the  great  tree  nurseries  affords  a  singu- 
larly interesting  treat  and  many  an  instructive  lesson 
in  dendrology.  Since  the  spring  of  1S74,  when  Mr. 
Vuung's  nursery  was  last  noticed  in  this  journal,  we 
have  many  times  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  him  a 
visit,  and  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation freely  imparted  to  us.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  nursery  have  been  alluded  to  before, 
and  our  readers  will  find  at  p.  410  of  our  vol.  i.,  new 
series,  a  couple  of  admirable  illustrations  of  views  in 
the  grounds.  The  series  of  "  striking  situations  "  then 
alluded  to  have  been  increased  and  improved,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  much  may  be  done  by  skilful 
planting,  even  on  a  limited  area,  to  make  a  place  en- 
joyable. But  our  object  now  is  not  to  descant  upon 
such  topics  as  this,  but  rather,  as  the  planting  season, 
is  at  hand,  to  note  some  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  Mr.  Young  has  gathered 
about  him. 

The  firfct  to  make  a  note  of  is  perhaps  the  finest  of 
all  the  green-leaved  Oaks — Quercus  laurifolia,  a  native 
of  America,  with  large  broad  and  entire,  dark  green, 
shining  leaves,  which  hang  on  the  tree  nearly,  all 
winter.  It  is  a  very  free  grower,  and  would  make  a 
handsome  tree,  but  is  not  sought  after  half  so  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  fine  bold  golden-leaved  Quercus 
Concordia  was  in  fine  form,  and  Mr.  Young  remarked 
that  its  foliage  gets  burnt  less  as  the  tree  mcreases  in 
age.  Q.  Cerris  pendula  is  a  weeping  form  of  the 
Turkey  Oak,  a  novelty  remarkable  for  its  pendulous 
habit  and  the  silvery  grey  hue  of  its  foliage.  Another 
handsome-leaved  Oak  deserving  the  notice  of  planters 
is  Quercus  conferta  (pannonica),  and  also  Q.  fas- 
ttgiata  viridts. 

The  beautiful  Scarlet  Oak,  Q.  coccinea,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  passing  mention,  but  in 
the  rich  purple-leaved  Quercus  nigra  we  have  a  tree 
that  is  only  just  coming  into  notice,  but,  like  the 
Copper  Beech,  it  will  make  a  grand  object  in  the 
landscape,  and  afford  a  lively  contrast  to  its  scarlet 
and  golden  congeners. 

There  are  many  fine  subjects  for  the  landscape 
gardener  amongst  the  Alders.  The  first  that  we  note 
here  is  Alnus  incana  variegata,  a  new  form  that  has 
not  yet  been  sent  out.  The  leaves  when  true  to 
character  are  heavily  blotched  with  yellow,  but  this 
character  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  well  fixed, 
as  the  plants  occasionally  hark  back  to  the  green  state 
to  break  out  again  into  golden  variegation  further  on. 
In  Alnus  glutinosa  aurea  we  have  the  variegation  well 
fixed,  and  a  very  pleasing  tree  it  is  with  its  pure  lemon- 
yellow  leaves.  A.  glutinosa  imperalis  is  a  fine  thing, 
with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  elegant  pendulous  branches. 
A.  viridis  is  remarkable  for  the  dark  green  colour  of 
its  wood  and  foliage  ;  and  A.  cordata  for  its  fine  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  similar  colour,  and  its  fine  habit  of 
growth.  The  last  named  is  sometimes  called  the 
Italian  Alder,  and  is  almost  an  evergreen,  retaining 
its  foliage  well  into  the  winter  and  spring. 

A  ramble  amongst  the  Maples  affords  additional 
proof  that  the  grandest  of  them  all  for  landscape  work 
is  Acer  colchicum  rubrum,  a  good  grower,  whose 
ample  foliage  from  spring  till  late  in  autumisofa 
bright  rosy  purple  colour.  Next  comes  Acer  rubrum, 
the  red-flowered  Maple,  a  most  ornamental  object, 
whether  we  regard  it  when  in  flower  in  spring,  or 
later  on,  when  its  foliage  assumes  a  rich  purple  and 
crimson  hue  of  colour.  A.  Wagneriana  (eriocarpum) 
is  a  cut-leaved  form,  a  fast  grower,  and  very  orna- 
mental .  For  planting  near  the  seaside  none  of  the  Acers 
do  so  well  as  the  Norway  Maple,  which  is  a  rapid 
grower,  itinds  the  sea  breeze  well,  and  dies  off  a  rich 
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golden-yellow  in  the  autumn.  A  pretty  and  inter- 
esting tree  is  A.  saccharinum,  the  Sugar  or  Bird's-eye 
Maple  of  North  America.  It  is  a  smaller  tree 
altogether  than  A.  rubrum  or  A.  colchicum  rubrum, 
and  less  handsome  than  either  ;  but  '*  handsome  is  as 
handsome  does,"  and  this  produces  the  most  valuable 
timber.  A  fine  broad-leaved  form  is  A.  obtusatum, 
but  it  is  not  a  well-known  plant,  though  introduced 
so  far  baek  as  1825.  There  is  also  here  a  pretty 
golden  variegated  variety  of  the  Norway  Maple,  and 
also  a  golden  form  of  the  handsome  so-called  Corstor- 
phine  Plane. 

The  Spanish  Chestnuts,  too,  are  remarkably  hand- 
some trees,  and  we  noted  a  curious  variety  of  Cas- 
tanea  vesca  named  heterophylla  dissecta,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  divided  into  long  narrow  segments,  giving 
the  tree  an  elegant  feathery  appearance,  and  the 
beauty  of  which  is  enhanced  by  its  silvery  variegation. 
Castanea  chinquapin  is  a  curiosity,  while  in  C.  vesca 
laciniata,  with  its  deeply  serrated  foliage,  and  the 
variety  named  marginata,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
margined  with  silver,  Mr.  Young  has  two  fine  novel- 
ties, which  are  associated  with  his  own  name 

The  Judas  tree,  Cercis  siliquastrum,  is  worth  plant- 
ing for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is  not  a  particularly 
handsome  growing  tree,  but  it  has  beautiful  foliage, 
and  produces  its  rosy-purple  flowers  in  spring  before 
the  leaves  are  developed.  ICoelreuteria  paniculata 
possesses  similar  characteristics,  but  it  is  a  free  flowerer, 
and  its  yellow  blossoms  have  a  grand  appearance 
in  June  and  July.  The  comparatively  new  Catalpa 
syringlfolia  aurea,  if  anything  increases  in  beauty  and 
value  as  it  gains  in  age.  It  is  very  hardy,  gets  brighter 
in  colour  as  the  power  of  the  sun  is  intensified,  and 
has  truly  noble  foliage.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
arboreal  subjects  of  late  introduction,  and  is  deserving 
of  extensive  planting  for  landscape  effect. 

Young's  Weeping  Beech,  of  which  the  original  tree 
is  such  an  interesting  feature  in  the  nursery,  is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  more  than  passing  mention  ; 
but  in  the  new  Weeping  Birch,  Betula  alba  pendula 
Youngii,  which  was  found  growing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  nursery  a  few  years  ago,  we  have  an 
elegant  variety,  that  requires  only  to  be  better  known 
to  receive  its  due  amount  of  appreciation.  The  cut- 
leaved  Lime  makes  a  beautiful  tree  as  a  standard,  and 
is  very  pleasing  also  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

The  Golden  Chinese  Juniper,  which  also  originated 
here,  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities,  and  right 
well  does  it  maintain  the  high  character  it  gained 
when  first  introduced  to  public  notice.  It  keeps  its 
golden  colour  bright  right  through  the  winter,  and 
grows  with  great  freedom.  The  new  variegated  Tulip. 
tree,  sent  out  by  Van  Houtte,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
are  margined  with  golden-yellow,  also  promises  to 
make  a  very  handsome  tree.  Those  who  are  in 
search  of  bold-leaved  bushy  growing  trees  should 
make  a  note  of  Magnolia  acuminata  and  M,  tripetala. 
Their  foliage  here  is  of  grand  size,  and  the  general 
contour  of  the  bushes  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 
Viburnum  raacrocephalum,  an  introduction  from  the 
North  of  China,  proves  to  be  a  very  fine  shrub,  and 
has  pure  white  flowers  very  freely  produced.  This 
and  the  glorious  V.  plicatum  should  find  a  place  in 
every  sheltered  shrubbery  border.  The  fastigiate 
Robinia  is  remarkable  for  its  pyramidal  Lombardy 
Poplar  style  of  growth,  and  occasionally  produces 
golden-yellow  leaves.  We  also  found  here  some  re- 
presentatives of  Cornus  florida,  an  ornamental  tree 
with  obovate  leaves,  large  white  flowers  and  scarlet 
berries.  It  is  a  little  known  native  of  North  America, 
but  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all,  and  to  be  seen  in 
grand  form  at  Rhode  Island, 

Of  all  the  hardy  golden-leaved  shrubs  yet  intro- 
duced the  golden-leaved  Elder  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
that  will  prove  the  most  accommodating  ;  and,  as 
has  been  said  many  times  before,  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
plant,  and  one  that  will  in  a  short  time  produce  great 
effect  if  planted  on  the  margins  of  woods  and  planta- 
tions, or  anywhere  in  view  of  carriage  drives  or 
wilderness  walks,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  plant 
very  seldom  asked  for.  A  free-growing,  fine-foliaged 
tree  is  the  new  Rhus  Osbeckii,  and  it  has  also  the 
merit  of  producing  large  panicles  of  white  blossoms. 
A  fine  companion  plant  to  the  golden-leaved  Elder 
is  the  purple  Hazel,  whose  rich  dark  bronze-coloured 
leaves  would  associate  well  with  that  bright  and 
cheerful  subject.  The  fringe  of  a  wood  would  suit  it 
to  perfection  ;  and  another  fine  thing  for  a  similar 
position  is  Sorbus  pinnatifida,  a  large  variety  of  the 
American  Mountain  Ash,  and  which  produces  very 
large  clusters  of  berries.     Ulmus  carapestris  aurea  is  a 


new  Golden  Elm,  of  which  more  will  yet  be  heard  j 
and  in  the  weeping  deciduous  Cypress,  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum  pendulum,  we  have  a  form,  which  promises  to 
make  a  good  tree.  There  is  a  good  example  of  this 
at  Valentines,  near  Ilford.  The  old  Weeping  Cherry, 
now  seldom  seen,  we  also  found  here,  together  with 
a  new  pendulous  variety,  which  produces  an  abund- 
ance of  rosy  white  flowers  in  spring.  Mr.  Young  has 
also  in  preparation  for  sending  out  a  weeping  form  of 
one  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Cherry. 

A  thoroughly  good  free -flowering  shrub  is  Cotone- 
aster  Wheeleri,  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
of  Warminster.  The  Silver  Poplar  planted  in  a  mass 
strikes  the  eye  at  once  as  a  glorious  object  in  the 
landscape  ;  and  another  tree  which  must  make  its 
mark  in  years  to  come,  when  it  reaches  its  full  pro- 
portions, is  the  Fern-leaved  Beech,  Fagus  aspleni- 
folia,  a  round-headed  tree  and  a  very  fine  thing.  A 
curious  subject  amongst  the  Poplars  is  Populus  Tac- 
camahac,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  pyramidal  Pear 
tree  in  its  habit  of  growth.  Carragana  arborescens 
pendula  is  not  often  met  with,  but  on  account  of  its 
fine  yellow  leguminous  flowers  should  be  more  often 
planted.  The  handsome  Virgilia  lutea,  or  Cladrastis 
lutea,  also  claims  passing  mention,  together  with 
Ulmus  crispus,  a  close  pyramidal  habited  tree,  with 
fringed  copper-green  leaves,  and  Betula  californica, 
which  retains  its  foliage  till  late  in  the  autumn. 
Another  little  known  tree  which  possesses  the  same 
characteristic  is  the  stif!-leaved  Fagus  ferruginea. 
Did  the  exigencies  of  space  permit  it  a  great  many 
more  beautiful  and  useful  subjects  might  be  enumer- 
ated, for  there  is  a  fine  variety  of  such  subjects  to  be 
found  here. 

The  nursery  is  particularly  rich  in  Japanese  plants, 
and  amongst  them  we  noted  Rhaphiolepis  ovata,  an 
evergreen  shrub  with  thick  ovate  leaves,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  very  pretty  small  white  flowers.  Aucubas 
are  a  speciality,  and  so  also  are  Roses  on  the  Manetti, 
which  exactly  suits  the  sandy  soil  of  this  district  ; 
as  a  consequence  an  immense  quantity  of  plants  are 
worked  on  it,  and  a  splendid  growth  they  make. 
Clematises  are  also  propagated  in  large  quantities, 
and  well  grown  too  in  large  tubs,  in  which  they 
flower  with  great  profusion  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Forest  trees  are  also  turned  out  on 
extensive  scale,  and  besides  all  these  there  are  the 
usual  quantity  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  such  miscellaneous 
subjects  as  go  to  make  up  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  well 
ordered  nursery. 


lame  Caras|(rnbencc. 

The  Early  Ascot  Frontignan  Grape.— Will 
you  allow  me  again  to  call  atlention  to  the  merits  of 
the  Early  Ascot  Frontignan  Grape.  In  this  back- 
ward season  it  has  served  us  as  well  as  usual.  Its 
advantages  as  a  Grape  grown  without  artificial  heat 
are  with  us  that  it  ripens  its  fruit  earlier,  that  its 
bunches  and  berries  are  larger,  and  its  flavour  much 
higher  than  the  other  cold  Grapes  grown  in  the 
orchard-house  with  it.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of 
Ascot,  the  raisers,  have,  at  my  request,  sent  a  Vine 
to  an  artist  in  Surrey,  a  master  of  the  art  of  growing 
and  training  hard  Grapes  over  walls  and  rools,  so  its 
merits  as  an  outdoor  Grape  will  now  be  fairly  tested. 
The  owner  of  Heckfield  Place  informed  me  that  he 
intended  growing  this  Grape  in  a  vinery  to  see  how 
heat  developed  the  fruit ;  perhaps  Mr.  Wildsmith 
will,  in  your  columns,  tell  with  what  results.  George 
F.  Wihmi. 

The  Culture  of  Clerodendrons.— I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  Mr,  Baines  would  give  me  a  little 
information  on  the  cultivation  of  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum.  The  usual  time  it  Sowers  with  me  is  in 
May,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  good  bloom  at  flower 
shows  in  August  and  September.  Is  this  the  second 
bloom,  or  is  it  the  first  bloom  retarded  ?  or  how  is  it 
managed?  G.  W.  [Clerodendron  Balfourianum  is 
one  of  the  most  manageable  plants  grown  as  to  the 
time  of  its  flowering,  as  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  from 
the  beginning  of  April  till  September ;  it  requires 
some  special  treatment  to  have  it  in  flower  very  late. 
If  a  plant  that  bloomed  in  the  spring — say  in  May — 
was  wanted  to  come  in  the  year  following  as  late  as 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  instead  of 
starting  it  into  growth  immediately  after  flowering 
it  should  be  cut  back  as  far  as  necessary  and  kept  in  a 
moderately  cool  house  for  a  couple  of  months,  it  should 
then  be  transferred  to  thestove,  theyoungshootstrained 
close  under  the  roof,  and  kept  growing  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Water  should  then  be  withheld  till  the  leaves  flag 
freely,  when  give  a  little,  just  so  as  to  freshen  up  the 
foliage,  but  not  enough  to  soak  the  soil,  or  it  will  in- 


duce more  growth.  This  checking  process  should  be 
continued,  letting  the  soil  ultimately  get  quite  dry, 
which  will  cause  the  leaves  to  die  off.  This  will  take 
about  two  months,  when  the  plant  should  be  removed 
to  where  it  can  be  kept  at  from  55°  to  60°  in  the 
night ;  it  is  not  safe  much  lower  than  this.  Here  it 
may  remain  through  March,  April,  and  May,  only  just 
giving  enough  water  to  keep  the  bark  from  shrivelling. 
By  this  time  it  will  show  signs  of  wanting  to  make 
growth,  when  it  may  have  a  little  warmth  and  the  roots 
should  be  well  soaked,  but  it  must  not  be  subjected 
to  very  strong  heat,  or  it  will  come  on  too  fast  lor  the 
time  it  is  required.  Another  method  is  to  ripen  a 
plant  off  early  in  the  autumn  that  has  been  started 
soon  in  spring,  give  it  a  short  rest  and  push  it  into 
flower,  so  as  to  have  the  bloom  open  during  the 
winter,  then  let  it  make  growth  for  two  months,  induce 
rest  by  withholding  water,  and  again  start  into  growth 
and  it  will  flower  through  September.  Or  a  plant 
that  has  been  brought  into  bloom  in  May  may  after 
this  be  stood  in  a  cool  house,  giving  no  more  water 
than  will  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging  to  an  extent 
that  would  destroy  them  ;  after  this  submit  it  to  a 
brisk  heat  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  it  is 
wanted  in  bloom.  This  Clerodendron  may  be  had  in 
flower  late  by  any  of  these  three  methods,  the  first 
being  probably  the  best.   T.  B.l 

At  what  Depth  should  Bulbs  be  Planted  ? — 
This  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  gardeners.  My 
experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  deep  planting  for 
such  bulbs  as  Winter  Aconite,  Crocus,  Snowdrop, 
Narcissus,  and  Hyacinth.  The  depth  should  perhaps 
vary  with  the  soil,  being  greatest  in  light  open  soils, 
but  I  have  not  found  a  foot  above  the  crown  of  the 
bulb  too  much  in  any  soil.  The  tendency  of  the 
Crocus,  where  not  covered  with  turf,  is  to  work  up- 
wards, new  bulbs  forming  every  year  on  the  crown  of 
the  old  bulb,  but  probably  this  tendency  is  counter- 
acted in  their  natural  state.  In  Nottingham  meadows, 
where  the  blue  Crocus  is  naturalised,  I  used  often  to 
dig  them  up,  and  think  the  average  depth  is  about 
a  foot.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  probably  raised 
there  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  floods  faster  than  the 
new  bulbs  rise,  but  in  getting  up  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
or  Daffodils  which  have  been  accidentally  left  wild, 
I  have  generally  been  surprised  at  the  depth  of  the 
bulbs.  In  fields  of  stiff  red  clay  in  Cheshire  the 
common  double  Daffodil  flowers  in  luxuriant  clumps, 
which  I  have  wished  to  divide,  and  found  that  the 
full  depth  of  a  garden  spade,  iS  inches,  does  not  reach 
the  bulbs.  The  common  autumn  Crocus  (Colchicum 
autumnale),  which  is  perhaps  native  there,  grews 
nearly  as  deep.  Again,  where  garden  ground  has 
been  dug  deep,  we  see  here  and  there  a  Crocus  or 
Snowdrop  which  has  been  accidentally  buried  flower- 
ing quite  as  well  as  any  others,  and  on  taking  it  up 
to  restore  it  to  its  proper  place  are  surprised  to  find 
that  not  only  is  the  bulb  at  least  a  foot  deep  but  also 
upside  down.  The  obvious  advantage  of  deep  plant- 
ing in  mixed  borders  is  that  spring  bulbs  so  planted 
need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  such  things  as 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  or  blue  Lobelias  planted  over 
them,  not  to  mention  instances  where  gardeners  who 
have  not  enough  to  do  employ  their  superfluous  time  in 
autumn  in  digging  the  mixed  herbaceous  borders,  an 
evil  practice  I  have  much  difficulty  in  preventing.  Of 
course  the  rule  of  deep  planting  does  not  apply  to  all 
bulbs,  exceptions  are  Anemones,  Cyclamens,  &c.  I 
believe  that  Hyacinths  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
where  the  soil  is  light,  may  with  advantage  be  covered 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches.    C.  IF.  Dod. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S69  Crocuses  were  ex- 
tensively planted  at  Bicton  from  4  inches  to 
5  inches  deep.  This  proved  a  failure,  from  the 
raids  of  mice  and  rooks,  which  made  large  gaps 
of  I  foot  and  upwards  in  our  lines  and  circles. 
The  remaining  bulbs  when  matured  were  lifted  and 
stored  in  the  usual  way.  The  following  autumn  we 
made  a  bold  attempt  at  deep  planting ;  holes  were 
made  from  12  inches  to  13  inches  deep,  the  bulbs 
dropped  in,  and  a  pinch  of  soot  thrown  in  upon  each, 
and  then  filled  in.  After  flowering,  instead  of  lifting 
as  before,  the  leaves  were  tied  in  knots  (until  pro- 
perly ripened)  for  a  twofold  purpose,  viz.,  for  neat- 
ness, and  to  enable  us  to  prepare  for  summer  bed- 
ding, by  which  time  the  leaves  would  come  readily 
away,  leaving  the  bulb  safe  and  intact  for  another 
season.  This  mode  of  treatment  proved  a  decided 
success  year  after  year,  thereby  saving  a  deal  of 
labour  and  anxiety,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
censure  of  many  that  know  but  little  of  the  many 
contending  enemies  the  gardener  meets  with  in  every 
branch  of  his  profession.  T.  Shingle,  Tortworih 
Gardejis. 

Dr.  Hogg  Melon  and  Telegraph  Cucumber. 
— I  believe  I  have  grown  as  many  different  kinds  of 
Melons  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  and  my 
favourite  out  of  all  kinds  is  Dr.  Hogg.  It  is  de- 
cidedly handsome,  and  beautifully  netted,  the  flesh 
green  and  tender,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  keeping 
well  after  being  cut.  Added  to  this  it  has  a  fine  con- 
stitution, and  sets  freely.     This,  I  think,  embraces  all 
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the  good  qualities  of  a  Melon.  And  now  let  me  say 
that,  after  many  trials  of  Cucumbers,  I  very  much 
prefer  the  Telegraph  to  any  other.  Years  ago  I  heard 
of  a  gentleman  who  grew  nothing  but  Beechwood 
Melon  and  Sion  House  Cucumber ;  I  wish  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  follow  his  plan,  and  grow 
nothing  but  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  I  have  named. 
I  know  by  so  doing  I  should  be  saved  from  many 
disappointments.  J.  Rust^  Bridge  Castle. 


Lesson  on  the  Potato  Disease.— In  the  article 
printed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  29':h  ult.  is 
given  an  exhau'^tive  description  how  the  Potaco  disease 
is  to  be  set  at  defiance  for  the  future.  For  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  at  different  times  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gardeners  C//;-(7«;(:/d' promulgated,  from  experi- 
ments in  planting  early  ripening  varieties  of  Potatos, 
so  as  to  have  them  matured  early  in  July,  that  they 
were  safe  from  the  disease,  and  that  this  system  would 
be  the  only  one  to  be  depended  on  for  the  future. 
We  have  now  in  some  of  the  early-ripening  American 
sort  of  Potatos  great  croppers  and  with  short  haulm, 
and  if  these  were  crossed  with  some  of  our  best  early 
kinds  new  varieties  of  good  flavour  and  keeping 
qualities  might  be  raised  for  main  crops.  One  variety, 
named  Alpha,  has  with  me  this  year  ripened  in  the 
end  of  June,  a  great  cropper  of  good  size,  but  with 
the  objectionable  earthy  flavour  of  some  of  these 
American  sorts  ;  but  crosses  from  it  might  give  us  a 
round  early  Potato  of  good  flavour.  Mona's  Pride, 
Lee's  Hammersmith  Kidney,  Fenn's  Early  Market, 
and  some  other  early  sorts,  if  planted  as  early  as  the 
season  and  soil  will  permit,  can  all  be  raised  ripe 
enough  for  late  keeping  before  any  disease  appears,  let 
June  and  July  be  ever  so  wet.  There  will  doubtless 
be  many  growers  of  Potatos  still  planting  them  at  the 
usual  time  and  trusting  to  the  chance  of  a  dry,  warm 
summer;  but  to  make  the  risk  less,  if  they  were  to 
plant  them  in  alternate  rows  with  root  crops  the  loss 
then  would  not  be  so  great  as  in  years  like  the  present. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  strong-growing  kinds  of 
Potatos,  with  hard,  woody  haulm  and  leathery,  red 
skins,  the  fungus  seems  to  attack  them  very  slowly, 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  disease  -  proof. 
One  kind  I  grew  here,  and  received  under  the  name  of 
Millett  Manifold,  is  yet  quite  green  and  growing, 
although  every  kind  in  the  garden  near  it  has  its 
haulm  dead.  Another  seedUng  raised  from  it,  and 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific, 
has  the  same  property  of  resisting  the  disease  in  both 
haulm  and  tubers.  The  Red-skinned  Flourball 
and  a  red  kidney  variety  I  had  from  Prussia  two  or 
three  years  ago,  both  belong  to  this  section  ;  and 
all  of  them,  if  planted  so  as  to  ripen  before  the  frosts 
attack  them  in  October,  would  produce  good  crops. 
These  varieties  are  not  the  best  for  table  use,  but  they 
keep  well,  and  their  flavour  is  much  improved  by 
growing  them  on  light  soils  without  much  manure. 
By  growing  our  main  Potato  crops  very  early,  or  very 
late,  the  fungus  would  gradually  be  starved  out  for 
want  of  a  suitable  place  lor  its  resting- spores,  whether 
in  the  soil,  on  the  haulm,  or  on  decaying  tubers.  As 
the  critical  stage  of  the  disease  appearing  on  the  main 
crops  of  Potatos  is  in  a  certain  period  of  their 
growth,  and  this  is  generally  in  the  end  of  July  or  in 
August,  an  experienced  watcher  of  the  disease  can 
tell  in  a  few  days  when  it  will  appear,  should 
the  weather  be  moist  and  the  temperature  high, 
and  it  is  more  quickly  developed  during  thunder 
showers  if  the  air  is  close  and  sultry  ;  not  that  elec- 
tricity has  anything  to  do  as  the  cause  of  it,  but 
only  that  it  favours  the  development  of  the  fungus  in 
thundery  weather,  when  the  temperature  is  high  and 
heavy  showers  are  falling.    William  Tillery. 

The  Vicomtesse  Hiricart  de  Thury  Straw- 
berry.— Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  p.  373,  makes  rather  a 
singular  mistake  in  referring  to  my  article  on  Straw- 
berries (p.  10,  Fruit  Supplement),  inasmuch  as  I  did 
not  even  name  the  variety  he  mentions — Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury — which  is  a  good  forcer,  but  one 
that  I  should  not  grow  out-of-doors  only  in  excep- 
tional situations.  Z. 

The  Lathyrus  as  a  Toviri  Plant.— The  above 
named  leguminous  plants  form  a  very  numerous  group, 
of  which  the  Sweet  Pea  is  a  familiar  example.  The 
perennial  species,  or  "everlasting  Peas,"  are  charming 
things,  but  seldom  seen  in  the  right  place;  all  attempts 
at  staking,  training,  or  tying-up  with  these  plants  are 
absurd  :  they  must  have,  to  look  well,  their  own  will 
and  their  own  way.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  L.  grandiflorus  rambling  over  a  rough  stony  bank 
or  among  the  broken  masses  in  an  old  stone  quarry.  It 
has  o  ten  struck  me  that  the  proper  place  for  climbing 
plants  of  this  tribe  would  be  the  divisional  railing 
dividing  the  front  gardens  attached  to  the  houses  on 
the  outskirts  of  most  of  our  large  towns  ;  the  perennial 
plants  of  this  section  are  just  suited  for  such  places. 
Thriving  luxurianily  in  any  place  or  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  establishing  themselves  wherever  a  bit  of  a  root 
can  be  thrust  in  among  paving-stones  or  flags,  and  left 
to  ramlile  at  will  among  the  light  divisional  fences 


above  alluded  to,  the  effect  would  be  charming  ;  not 
a  riail  or  a  tie  would  be  necessary — all  the  care  re- 
quired would  be  to  interlace  the  main  shoots  as  they 
grow  on  the  fence  and  leave  them  alone.  In  such  a 
situation  they  would  make  themselves  at  home,  and 
make  a  display  such  as  is  never  seen  when  the  plants 
are  lied  up,  besom-fashion,  round  the  bole  of  a  tree. 
In  addition  to  the  sorts  commonly  grown,  such  as  L. 
grandiflorus,  rotundifolius,  latifolius,  and  its  white 
var.,  the  best  of  all,  and  the  most  vigorous  grower, 
is  a  little  known  species,  L.  pyrenaicus,  sometimes 
called  venosus.    T,  IVdHtms,  Onnskirk. 

Orchids  in  September.— I  find  that  this  monthly 
list  is  tempting  many  to  indulge  in  Orchid-growing. 
It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  inform  them  that  the  number 
it  exhibits  is  due  to  a  personal  interest  I  take  in 
Nature's  varieties  as  well  as  in  Nature's  beauties,  and 
consequently  mine  aims  rather  at  being  a  collection 
than  a  selection.  Many  that  appear  there  are  more  of 
botanical  than  of  floral  interest.  Beginners  should 
not  be  guided  by  these  alone,  but  consult  Mr.  Williams' 
book  for  the  most  serviceable  of  them.  The  list  is, 
however,  useful  by  showing  what  we  may  look  for  in 
each  month.  To  the  regular  Orchid- growers  it  has  an 
interest  of  another  kind. 


Lieli 


Cattleya  bicolor 

,,     marginata 

,,     maxima 

,,     intermedia 

,,     Harrisoni 

,,     Loddigesi 

,,     Forbesii 
\VaIli3ii 
L  crispa 
Pinelli 

,,     Dayiii 

,,     elegans 
Oncidium  Rogers!  i 

,,     Forbesii 

,.     macranthuni 

,,     orniihorhynciun 

.,     flexuosum 

,,     Kramerianum 

„     incurvum 

,,     tigrinum 

,,     cucuUatum 

,,     Lanceanum 

,,     triquecrum 
Phalccnopsis  rosea 

,,     cornu  cervi 
Saccolabium  Blumci 
Lycaste  Skinneri 
Warscewiczella  species 
Dendrobium  cariDiferuin 

,,     secundum 

,,     formosum  ^igantcum 

,,     chrysotoxum 


Odontoglossum  Alexandra; 
,,     Rossii 
,,     cheirophorum 
I ,     grande 
2ygopetalum  maxiUare 
„     GauUierii 
„     Mackayi 
,,     species 
Pleione  lagenaria 
,j    maculata 
„     Wallichli 

„     species,  new  (two  flowers 
on  a  stalk.    Shall  i[  be 
called  biflorum?) 
Masdevallia  Veitchii 
,,     Lindeni 
„     nycterina 
,,     amabilis 
,,    peristeria 
,,     myrosiigmata 
Burlingtonia  venusta 
Epidendrum  dichromum 
,,     ciliare 
,,     cochleatum 
,,     vitellinum  majus 
I      ,,     species 
j      „     striatum 
I  Cypripedium  Sedeni 
I      ,,     Roezlii 
,,     niveum 
,,     barbatitm  nigrum 
I  Sophronitis  granditlora 


I  have  received  many  communications  relative  to  the 
Odontoglossum  described  in  my  last  as  angustatum  ; 
it  has  been  shown  to  several  experienced  Orchid 
growers,  but  has  been  recognised  only  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  who  informs  me  that  it  once 
flowered  in  his  fine  collection,  and  was  sent  to 
Professor  Reichenbach,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  new, 
and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  O.  linguiforme.  Even  so 
experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Dominy  had  never  seen  it. 
All  agree  that  it  is  not  angustatum,  which,  they  say, 
has  a  short  stalk.  It  was,  however,  bought  both  by 
Sir  T.  Lawrence  and  myself  by  that  name.  I  have 
a  second  plant  of  it  in  flower  bought  under  the  name 
of  O.  distans,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  if  another 
plant  so-called  be  true,  and  which  is  just  now  sending 
up  four  long  stalks.  At  all  events,  it  deserves  exten- 
sive cultivation,  not  so  much  for  beauty  and  the 
individual  flowers  as  for  their  profusion,  their  long 
lasting,  their  unusual  colour,  and  the  general  effect  of 
the  mass  ;  but  do  not  wind  them  round  sticks,  let  them 
turn  and  twist  among  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding 
plants,  as  they  obviously  love  to  do,  and  in  which  posi- 
tion the  branchlets  creep  out  from  among  the  leaves  and 
display  their  flowers  with  a  grace  that  is  in  itself  a 
new  charm.  So  it  should  be  with  all  the  long- 
stemmed  Orchids — Oncidium  macranthum,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  often  objected  to  them  that  the  flowers 
are  so  far  apart,  but  Nature  has  so  ordered  it  for  an 
obvious  purpose.  They  grow  among  other  loftier 
vegetation.  The  flower-stem  is  long  because  the 
flowers  must  rise  above  their  surroundings  to  attract 
the  fertilising  insects.  Eich  branchlet  peers  from 
out  the  foliage,  or  hangs  over  the  projecting  rock  or 
stump,  and  thus  its  whole  beauty  is  shown  to  the 
day.  No  person  who  has  once  observed  the  effect  of 
allowing  the  stems  to  lie  at  length  amongthe  surround- 
ing plants  with  the  branchleis  throwing  out  their 
blooms  at  intervals,  will  ever  again  attempt  to  twist 
a  flower-stem  round  a  stick.  Edward  IV.  Cox,  Moat 
Mount,  Mill  Hill,  N.  IF.,  October  i. 

Pumpkin  Preserve.— Except  that  your  corre- 
spondent, *'  S.  W,"  advocates  the  making  of  preserve 
from  the  Pumpkin  instead  of  from  the  Vegetable 
Marrow,  his  advice  adds  but  little  to  what  I  la^t  year 
put  before  your  readers  with  respect  to  the  excellence 
of  Vegetable  Marrow  preserve.  This  delicious  com- 
pound has  been  made  in  several  ways  in  our  house- 
hold this  autumn,  in  each  case  with  success,  the  chief 
result  being  that  all  who  taste  it  wish  heartily  that 
they  had  made  a  store  of  it,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  other  than  regret  that  so  many  households  are  de- 


prived of  a  cheap  and  wholesome  jam  solely  through 
ignorance  of  its  quality,  and  the  method  of  producing 
it.  The  Gourd  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  sold  in  the  seed  trade  under 
the  name  of  the  Ohio  Squash  ;  it  is  also  well-known 
in  the  South  as  the  Vegetable  Cream  Marrow.  The 
flesh  is  thick,  yellow,  and  of  soft,  marrowy  texture  ; 
the  fruit  large  and  egg-shaped,  and  certainly  the  best 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking  when  ripe.  It  is,  however, 
much  less  prolific  than  good  kinds  of  the  Vegetable 
Marrow,  and  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  it  has 
such  yellow  flesh,  it  is  not  appreciated  generally  in 
gardens.  The  best  Marrow  in  my  judgment  for  pre- 
serving purposes  is  the  long  deep  green  kind  known 
as  the  Cucumber  Marrow.  It  has  thick  white  flesh 
of  great  solidity  free  from  the  stringiness  so  common 
in  the  white  Marrow,  and  these  good  qualities  render 
it  specially  suitable  for  preserving  purposes.  It  is  not 
less  a  first-rate  kind  for  ordinary  table  uses.  The 
fruit  are  best  for  preserving  when  well  matured,  but 
prior  to  the  rind  becoming  hard  good  fruit  of  this 
kind  at  this  stage  when  cut  up  will  yield  from 
8  to  9  lb.  of  fruit  for  boiling.  The  colour  of  this 
Marrow  preserve  is  not  so  deep  as  is  that 
made  from  the  yellow  kind ,  but  colour  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  preserve  is  of  little  moment : 
it  is  enough  that  it  is  bright,  clear,  and  pleasant. 
Two  forms  of  preserve  are  made  from  the  Marrow — 
one  to  represent  preserved  ginger,  and  to  be  used  with 
the  dessert  ;  the  other  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
domestic  preserve.  To  make  the  first  the  Marrow 
flesh  is  cut  into  pieces  about  i  inch  by  \  inch,  and  the 
sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  \  lb.  to  the  pound  of 
Marrow,  is  put  in  with  the  Marrow.  This  causes  the 
pieces  to  become  firm,  and  when  boiled  for  about 
i\  to  2  hours  it  is  thoroughly  done.  To  produce 
the  illusion  of  mock  ginger  a  considerable  proportion 
of  ground  ginger  is  boiled  in  with  it,  and  the  rind  of  a 
Lemon  or  more,  according  to  quantity,  is  sliced  up 
thinly,  and  the  juice  pressed  into  the  preserve,  and 
this  adds  a  delicious  flavour.  For  ordinary  preserve 
it  is  found  best  to  cut  the  Marrow  flesh  up  quite  small 
and  place  it  in  a  large  jar,  adding  a  sprinkling  of 
moist  sugar.  When  this  has  stood  twenty-four  hours 
it  is  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  water  has 
been  extracted,  and  that  the  Marrow  is  much  sweet- 
ened. To  this  is  added  about  half-a-pound  of  sugar  to 
the  pound  of  fruit,  the  Marrow  being  boiled  half-an- 
hour  before  the  sugar  is  added.  A  slight  flivouring 
of  ground  ginger  and  essence  of  lemon,  both  very 
inexpensive  things,  are  all  the  additions  necessary  to 
produce  a  delicious  wholesome  preserve.  Where 
Marrows  are  cultivated  it  is  probable  that  this  jim 
can  be  made  for  the  small  cost  of  about  2d.  per  lb., 
a  fact  that  should  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
housewives  in  these  days  of  dear  butter.  From 
Rhubarb,  Apples,  and  even  Carrots,  really  nice 
wholesome  preserve  can  be  made,  but  probably  the 
cheapest  and  most  available  material  is  Vegetable 
Marrow,  as  it  is  a  plant  that  can  be  induced  to  grow 
almost  anywhere.  Alex  Dean,  Bed/oni. 

Burning  Clay. — I  several  years  ago  burnt  a  large 
quantity  of  clay,   both  to  improve  the  tilth    of  my 
garden,  which  is  a  strong  clay,  and  also  in  the  fields, 
which  I  was  preparing  to  be  laid  down  to  permanent 
grass.     It   is   difliculc   to   estimate  the   cost.     Small 
cheap  coals,  with  small  cinders  from  the  coke  ovens, 
were  used  as  fuel  j  the  men  had  no  practical  training, 
and  took  advantage  generally  not  to  overwork  them- 
selves.    I  can't  give  an  opinion  of  the  effect  upon  the 
garden   crops,   as  the   land  was  just   rich   old  grass 
broken    up,    and    was    therefore    very    productive ; 
but  upon   a   few   acres   of  old    tillage,    which   from 
previously  having  been  renewable  leasehold  had  been 
treated    unjustly  as  to  the   supply  of  its  fair  share 
of  manure,  I  found  for  years  alter  the  clay  was  burnt 
and  worked  into  the  top  soil  that  the  parts  newly 
sown  down  to  permanent  grass  not  only  showed  in 
early    spring    the    first    growth    of    greenness,     but 
generally  presented  to  the  eye  an  improved  appear- 
ance to  that  portion  of  the  crop  adjoining  j  but  my 
impression,  and  it  is  only  a  very  superficial  one,  was 
that  the  process  did  not  pay,  or  I  should  have  more 
extensively    pursued    it.      I    obtained    the    clay   by 
turning  up  to  the  surface  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  of 
the  clay  with  the  plough,  and  then  collecting  it  into 
good  sized  heaps  with  carts,  and  again,  after  being 
burnt,  loading  and  spreading  it  over  the  land,  where 
it  was  worked  by  plough  and  harrow  among  the  top 
soil.      The    simple    matter    to    be    attended    to    is, 
that    for  this    manuring    and   improvement    of    the 
condition    of    the    land    the     clay     must     not     be 
dry,      or     it     will     burn     hard     like      a      brick, 
and  not  swell,   which  it  should  do,  so  as  to  fall  and 
moulder,   to  more  perfectly  mix  with   the  soil.      It 
must  not  be  too  much  burnt.     No  doubt  in  my  own 
case  the  magnesian  lime,  which  considerably  pervades 
my  clay,  not  only  as  shown  by  the  bluish  separation 
in   the   clay,  but  also  by  small  pieces  of  limestone 
mixed  with  it,  and  this,    being  by  the  heat  converted 
into  lime,  would  have  some  manurial  value.     We  all 
know  that  yellow  clay,  from  its  want  of  lime,  is  of  a 
very  poor  agricultural  worth.     To  really  arrive  at  the 
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benefit  derivable  from  burning  clay  not  only  the 
expense  but  the  discipline  of  clays  are  elements  de- 
manding special  attention.  To  form  new  or  repair 
existing  farm  roads  the  clay  must  be  dried  in  suitable 
lumps  before  being  burnt,  and  then  the  fire  cannot  be 
too  rapidly  forced  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  the  fuel ; 
to  keep  a  heap  of  dry  lumps  of  clay  smouldering  for 
days  without  ever  getting  to  the  required  degree  of 
heat  is  like  simmering  a  kettle,  which  will  never  thus 
boil,  or  like  some  men  who  will  not  follow  up  at  a 
few  days'  interval  dressing  sheep's  feet  suffering  from 
foot-root,  or  dressing  sheep  with  scab  at  very  short 
intervals,  as  the  first  dressing  may  kill  all  the  acari 
but  not  destroy  the  eggs,  which  will  soon  hatch,  and 
if  not  at  once  killed  by  a  dressing  form  a  new  centre 
for  the  continuance  of  the  disease.    W.  A,  Wooler. 

Scammony.— At  p.  370  you  call  attention  to  the 
decreased  supply  and  inferiority  of  the  drug.  The 
same  remarks  would  generally  apply  to  Jalap.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  medical  profession  and  amongst 
drug  manufacturers  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  pure  drug,  and  thus  several 
species  of  roots  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Convolvu- 
lace^  are  imported  as  substitutes,  but  are  very  inferior 
to  the  true  article,  consequently,  as  is  well  known  by 
most  medical  men,  the  action  of  those  two  drugs  is 
very  uncertain.  I  have  long  thought  it  possible  that 
both  those  drugs  could  be  profitably  cultivated  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  warm  sandy  soils  of  Bed- 
fordshire and  elsewhere.  Both  the  plants  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  and  would  require  but 
little  care  in  their  cultivation.  Jalap  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  underground  stem,  or  cut- 
ting up  small  tubers.  It  flowers  freely  late  in  autumn, 
but  too  late  to  produce  seeds  in  quantity.  The  flowers 
are  extremely  beautiful,  bright  rosy  purple.  Scam- 
mony grows  very  freely,  and  produces  its  neat, 
creamy  white  flowers  in  the  greatest  abundance  for 
several  successive  months,  and  matures  its  seed,  from 
which  young  plants  could  be  readily  produced.  The 
roots  penetrate  deeply  into  the  ground,  are  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  the  Parsnip  but  more  branching,  some- 
times measuring  as  much  as  iS  inches  or  2  feet  long 
and  2.\  inches  in  diameter.  Last  season  the  Scam- 
mony produced  seed  very  freely,  but  I  fear,  owing  to 
the  rainy  weather  we  have  had  so  much  of  late,  these 
will  not  be  much  good  this  season.  Quite  two-thirds 
of  the  drug  Rhubarb  is  grown  and  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  is  equally  efficacious  as  the  best 
East  Indian,  and  this  led  me  to  believe  that  Scam- 
mony and  Jalap  can  be  well  and  profitably  grown  in 
this  country.  J.  Tyerman. 

The  Flora  of  St.  Helena.— I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Vernon  Wollaston's  admirable  paper 
on  the  importance  of  preserving  the  almost  extinct 
arborescent  Composit^e  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  hints  he  throws  out  may  be 
taken,  and  his  suggestions  promptly  and  energetically 
carried  out.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith,  at  Tresco  Abbey,  in  the 
Isles  of  Scilly.  In  his  beautiful  garden  I  saw  Aster 
argyrophyllus  and  Eurybia  myrsinoides  growing  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  making  themselves  as 
much  at  home  as  if  in  their  native  soil.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Aster  Burchelli  and  gummiferus  and  all  the 
other  arborescent  Composilx  of  St.  Helena  would 
grow  equally  well  in  the  gardens  at  Tresco  Abbey, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Wollaston  that  he  should 
at  once  if  possible  cause  rooted  cuttings  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith,  by  whom  they  would 
be  cordially  welcomed,  and  tended  with  the  utmost 
care  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Vallance.  Mr.  Dorrien 
Smith  is  most  anxious  to  receive  from  any  part  of  the 
world  such  plants  and  bulbs  as  are  likely  to  flourish 
in  his  most  favourable  climate  and  singularly  inte- 
resting garden,  H.  Harp! i?-- Crave, 

Orchids  in  Flower  in  Belgium. — The  following 
Orchids  are  now  in  flower  in  M.  Massange's  collec- 
tion, at  the  ChS.teau  de  BaillonviUe,  near  Liege, 
gardener  M.  Wilcke  : — Cypripedium  niveum,  Ashbur- 
tonise,  Dayanum,  Pearcei,  Roezli,  Parishii,  superbiens, 
barbatum,  longifolium ;  Miltonia  Moreliana,  Lamar- 
cheana,  Clowesi  ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
blandum,  grande,  erubescens  ;  Zygopetalum 
Gaultieri ;  Masdevallia  ignea  ;  Oncidiura  pelicanum, 
nodosum  (ICramerianum),  cucuUatum,  aurosum, 
Lanceanum,  sarcodes  ;  Ltclia  crispa  ;  Mesospinidium 
vulcanicum  ;  Co^logyne  assamica,  speciosa  ;  Epiden- 
drum  ciliare,  vitellinura  ;  Restrepia  elegans,  antenni- 
fera ;  Calanthe  Masuca  ;  Stanhopea  Lindleyana ; 
Vanda  suavis  (Veitch),  tricolor,  tricolor  flavescens, 
-  cinnamomea  and  Schilleriana  (which  seem  to  be  identi- 
cal) ;  Batemanni,  Lowii,  undulata  ;  Aerides  quinque- 
vulnera ;  Phalirenopsis  rosea.  The  most  beautiful 
plants  are  Lcelia  Pinelii,  and  a  violet  coloured  variety 
of  Catlleya  Harrisonee.  The  finest  is  a  Vanda 
ccerulea,  with  eight  flowers  which  measure  nearly 
5  inches  across,  larger  than  have  been  previously  seen 
in  Belgium.  E.  M^ 


Silk  Culture  in  Great  Britain. — The  following 
are  the  temperatures,  5:c.,  concluded  from  p.  53. 
The  first  table  gives  the  temperatures  in  my  silk- 


worm room,  with  observations  for  week  ending 
July  2,  1877.  It  will  be  noticed  that  rainy  weather 
greatly  preponderated  this  season  ; — 
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meter. 


30,  2f[ 
30-2Ti 


None 

Fire  lighted  because 
of  the  rain  and  dul- 
ness  of  the  day 
None 
None 
'  None 

Fire  lighted  in  even- 
ing al  6  p.iii. 
Fire  lighted  evening 
at  8.30  P.M. 


Observatioi 


Cool  dull  morning 


Vers  zchns  are  large  and  handsome,  commencing 
their  fourth  age,  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown  colour, 
with  lighter  markings  ;  the  worms  of  my  own  stock 
are  in  their  third  age  approaching  their  third  moult, 
are  fine  and  feeding  well,  and  so  far  very  healthy. 
In  consequence  of  the  showery  weather  the  fire 
has  occasionally  been  lit,  to  dry  the  air  in  the  mao- 
nanerie  and  prevent  the  bed  of  the  silkworms    from 


being  damp  ;  the  unconsumed  food  in  which  the 
Worms  repose  being,  if  not  thoroughly  dried,  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  disease.  We  have  to-day  commenced 
the  use  of  the  leaf-cutting  machine,  which  greatly 
economises  labour  in  preparing  the  leaves  as  food  for 
the  worms.  Owing  to  the  showery  weather  the 
shoots  on  the  Mulberry  trees  have  grown  much  the 
past  week. 
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Vers  sebres  have  changed  for  their  last  time,  and  are 
very  handsome.  Brienza  race  feeding  well,  all  fine  ; 
have  changed  for  the  third  time  ;  very  healthy.  Fire 
has  been  kept  up,  especially  at  night,  during  the 
change,    as  the  weather  was  showery  and  cool,  in 


order  to  dry  up  the  bed  and  prevent  exhalation. 
Leaves  on  the  Black  Mulberry  are  now  large  and 
full-grown ;  on  the  White  Mulberry  the  shoots  are 
2  feet  long,  and  the  leaves  about  two-thirds  their  full 


Summary  rou  the  Week  in  Silkworm  Room. 
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Warm ;  no  fire  at  night 
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Vers  zebrcs  are  now  beginning  to  wander  about  pre- 
vious to  cocooning.  About  six  have  begun  their 
Cucoons.  They  are  not  so  healthy  a  race  as  the 
Brienzi,  a  large  proportion  having  died  during  these 
months  from  flaccidity,  and  a  few  from  jaundice.  The 
other  worms  continue  very  healthy,  notwithstanding 


the  rainy  moist  weather,  to  counteract  which,  and  dry 
the  beds  thoroughly  during  their  change,  a  fire  has 
been  lighted  nearly  every  night.  Ttiey  have  now 
mostly  passed  their  last  month  and  entered  their  fifth 
age,  and  are  very  voracious  ;  all  the  small  and  weakly 
looking  worms  have  been  weeded  out. 


Temperatiires  of  the  Silkworm  Room. 
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Obsti-jations . — The  education  has  progressed  very 
satisfactorily  ;  fire  was  continued  till  the  2gth,  to  dry 
the  beds  and  create  free  ventilation  as  the  worms 
approached  the  spinning-time.  The  bushes  were  put 
up  for  the  worms  to  spin  their  cocoons  in  on  the  22d, 
when  the  first  worms  went  up  to  spin.  The  cocoons 
are  now  all  finished  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
laggards,  which   will   be   disregarded.       Health   has 


continued  excellent  throughout  till  about  the  23d, 
when  showers  became  very  frequent,  the  hygrometer 
went  up  to  S",  and  the  food  came  in  damp.  After 
that  some  jaundice  was  observed  among  the  later 
worms,  and  some  died  soft  {moiis).  Dera'ua^e,  or  the 
taking  down  of  the  cocoons  and  sorting  ttiem,  was 
commenced  August  i.  The  cocoons  were  much  finer 
than  those  of  last  year. 
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Life  History  of  the  Individual  Silkworms  of  the  Two  Broods, 
giving  tfte  respective  Dates  of  tltcir  Several  CJianges, 


'  Vers  zebres." 


Hatched  out 

First  moult . . 

Second  moult 

Third  moult 

Fourth  moult 

Spinnmg 

Emerged  from  cocoon 


June  7 — [I 
„    14—18 
i  >.   21—25 

1  Tune  28— July  : 
I       July  6 — 12 
'  ,,   16 — 23 

I       Aug.  3 — 10 


Roland's  Brienza 
Race. 


June  12 — 17 

„     19—25 

June  26— July  i 

July  3—10 
,,  II— 18 
,,     22 — 29 

Aug.    9—23 


Observaliotis. — O.1  July  i6  and  17,  the  vers  zebres 
began  to  spin  golden  cocoon«,  very  stout,  of  good 
quality,  firm  and  fine.  I  obtained  in  all  ninety-six 
cocoons,  of  these  the  first  emerged  on  Aug.  3,  and  the 
bulk  on  the  7ch,  Sth,  and  9th.  The  moths  laid  from 
500  to  650  eggs  each.  On  July  22d  up  to  the  2gth 
the  bulk  (Roland's  race)  began  to  spin  cocoons  of 
a  pale  buff  colour.  Bundles  of  Broom,  freshly  cut 
and  dried,  were  placed  round  three  sides  of  the  trays, 
and  in  these  the  worms  mounted  and  spun  their 
cocoons — white  at  first,  but  changing  in  about  three 
days  to  the  deeper  tint.  During  all  this  time  a  fire 
was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion, and  to  dry  the  beds — which  at  that  time  are  very 
moist  with  the  last  purgings  of  the  worms — but  also 
because  a  high  temperature  makes  the  worm  discharge 
his  thread  more  easily,  a  lower  temperature  chilling 
the  gum.  On  August  15  moths  began  to  emerge. 
About  August  I  the  dcrama^e  commenced,  which 
consists  in  taking  down  the  Broom  bushes  from  the 
trays,  picking  out  the  cocoons,  divesting  them  of  the 
loose  silk,  and  separating  them  into  three  classes. 
Class  I  consisted  of  the  best-shaped  and  stoutest 
cocoons  ;  of  these  there  were  1500.  Class  2  consisted 
of  (he  remaining  good,  well-shaped  cocoons;  of  these 
there  were  about  9500.  Class  3  consisted  of  thin- 
pointed,  badly-shaped  cocoon^,  which  were  rejected 
as  inferior,  and  unsuitable  for  breeding  from.  The 
trays  were  then  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  loose  silk, 
refuse  miterial,  and  the  cocoons  again  laid  thereon  on 
brown  paper  sheets,  and  on  August  12  they  began  to 
emerge,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  quantity  till  the 
19th.  The  bulk  were  then  out,  and  alter  the  23d  only 
200  remained  without  having  produced  molhs— a  very 
small  proportion.  The  moths  emerged  mainly^during 
the  night.  At  first  there  were  many  more  females 
than  males,  but  this  was  reversed  later  on.  The 
males  began  to  emerge  about  11  p.m.,  so  that  at 
6  A.M.  we  found  many  moths  already  paired.  This 
coniinued  up  to  9  A.  m.,  after  which  only  a  few  moths 
came  out  during  the  day.  The  coupled  pairs  were 
placed  on  newspapers  in  a  quiet  place  during  the  day, 
and  about  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  were  placed  on  the  cards 
(straw-boards,  about  u   x  8  inches),  to  deposit  their 


eggs.  The  males  were  removed  later  on  in  the  evening 
and  early  the  next  morning.  The  females  generally  laid 
their  eggs  very  quickly,  and  in  large  quantity — up  to 
300  or  400  each  the  first  night,  and  from  100  to  200 
more  in  succeeding  night-:.  They  would  live  a  week 
were  they  not  given  to  the  chickens,  who  are  very 
partial  to  them.  It  is  desirable  that  each  card  should 
be  covered  with  eggs  in  one  night,  ie.^  that  unifor- 
mity as  to  time  might  be  commenced  with,  and  there- 
fore it  is  well  to  crowd  the  board  with  as  many 
females  as  possible,  removing  them  to  another  tray  as 
soon  as  sufficient  eggs  have  been  laid.  The  moths 
kept  us  very  busy  for  about  eight  days,  but  after  the 
2 1st  the  work  was  well  nigh  finished.  We  obtained 
5  oz.  of  loose  eggs,  and  36.22  grammes  of  eggs  on 
card  or  straw-board;  total,  41.22  oz.,  each  ounce 
weighing  25  grammes.  This  education  was  very 
successful,  notwithstanding  a  somewhat  cool  summer, 
with  rain  very  frequently;  our  temperatures  were 
kept  very  evenly  from  65°  to  75°,  and  the  hygrometer 
low  ;  the  worms  fed  well ;  there  were  i^'w  laggards, 
no  appearance  of  pebrine,  and  a  much  smaller  number 
of  jaundiced  worms  than  in  former  seasons.  They 
kept  their  time  very  evenly — about  five  days  in 
hatching  out  from  the  eggs,  and  about  eight  days  in 
cocooning  and  emerging  as  moths  between  the  earliest 
and  latest.  There  were  very  few  cocoons  that  did  not 
emerge,  and  the  majority  were  well-formed,  stout,  and 
of  good  texture.  Our  labour  consisted  of  myself  and 
two  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  who  were 
employed  on  an  average,  for  half  the  time,  half 
a  day  each,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  a 
quarter  of  a  day  each ;  add  to  which  the  labour  of 
two  other  boys,  about  a  quarter  of  a  day  each,  to 
gather  the  leaf.  We  stripped  the  foliage  from  six 
large  Mulberry  trees.  Averaging  the  value  of  the 
eggs  at  15J.  per  oz.,  the  result  would  be  a  little 
over  £10,  plus  the  refuse  material.  Oar  White 
Mulberry  trees  have  had  a  rest  this  season,  and  been 
well  pruned  ;  have  since  made  good  growth,  many 
have  shoots  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  long,  and  promise 
well  for  next  season.  Alex.  Wallace^  Colchester^ 
September  19, 

Basket  Vegetable  Sellers.— All  prudent  house- 
keepers know  the  importance  of  keeping  basket- 
women  out  of  their  houses,  but  still  a  singular  scene, 
which  I  most  unexpectedly  saw  going  on  at  my  own 
back  door,  may  explain  occasional  mysterious  disap- 
pearances. Having  heard  a  ring,  and  the  uiual  dis- 
missal through  the  (unopened)  glass  garden  door  not 
being  followed  by  the  sound  of  retreating  footstep.s,  I 
looked  from  an  upper  window  to  see  what  course  the 
visitor  might  be  proceeding  on,  and  just  below, 
screened  from  all  known  observation,  stood  a  vegetable 
seller    quietly  inspecting  something    in    her   basket. 


This  was  all  very  well,  but  before  I  could  go  away 
she  opened  her  apron,  which  was  thrown,  as  it  were, 
carelessly  to  one  side,  and  showed  that  it  was  filled 
with  cloths — dusters,  or  similar  things.  These  she 
took  out  one  by  one,  shook  them,  and  tucked  them 
into  some  kind  of  waistband,  so  that  they  all  lay  flat 
in  front  of  her  dress,  and  when  they  were  safely  fixed 
the  large  apron  was  put  in  its  place,  well  patted  down 
and  pulled  out  at  the  sides,  and  she  walked  away. 
Just  now,  when  autumn  fruits  and  vegetables  give  an 
excuse  for  these  intrusions,  this  very  unpleasant  ob- 
servation may  possibly  be  of  some  service.  The  fruit 
or  vegetables  make  an  excuse  for  admission  into  the 
kitchens  of  the  unwary,  and,  once  there,  the  basket 
or  the  apron  apparently  carelessly  flung  over  the  arm, 
are  ready  to  receive  anything  within  reach.  Probably 
but  for  strict  orders  with  regard  to  closed  doors  my 
unwelcome  visitor  would  have  also  added  some  of 
my  kitchen  goods  to  her  stores,  and  though  where 
there  was  no  positive  proof  of  theft  one  might  be 
excused  in  not  drawing  the  attention  of  the  police  to 
the  concealed  goods,  still  a  note  of  the  method  of  con- 
cealment may  be  useful  to^  some  other  Suburban 
Resident. 

White  Blackberries. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
large  circle  of  correspondents  inform  me  if  they  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  white  Blackberries,  or,  in  more 
common  phraseology,  white  Bramble  berries  ?  A 
plant  has  been  found  here  with  beautiful  white  fruit, 
and  the  berries,  which  I  tasted  last  night,  had  a 
delicious  flavour.  It  would  be  a  most  desirable 
fruit  for  dessert  purposes,  and  in  my  opinion  is 
quite  a  novelty.  Win,  Boiumaitj  Ilylands  Park, 
Chelmsford. 

How  to  Winter  Begonia  Tubers. — At  p.  411 
are  some  instructions  about  keeping  tuberous  Begonias 
through  the  winter,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  those 
instructions  are  all  wrong.  Your  correspondent  says  a 
dry  greenhouse  shelf  would  be  a  good  place  to  keep 
them  on ;  now  this  would  on  the  contrary  be  a  very  bad 
place  :  these  tubers  through  the  winter  require  to  be 
cool  and  comfortable,  they  keep  very  well  m  the  pots 
in  which  they  have  been  grown,  stooti  upon  a  damp  soil 
surface  where  the  pots  will  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
to  prevent  them  becoming  dust-dry — just  those 
conditions  where  the  tubers  and  even  some  of  the 
small  rootlets  would  keep  fresh  and  plump.  Kept  in 
this  way  they  start  strongly  and  naturally  in  the  spring, 
and  much  earlier  than  when  they  have  been  kept  dry. 
Many  places  would  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  :  a 
vault  or  cellar  where  frost  was  just  excluded  would  be 
a  capital  place  ;  the  one  thing  they  do  not  like  is  over 
drying,  and  it  is  from  this  ciuse  alone  that  so  many  of 
the  Continental  bulbs  are  either  slow  to  start  or  refuse 
altogether  to  grow.  These  are  such  beautiful  plants, 
and  really  so  little  is  generally  known  about  their 
requirements,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  write  this.  I 
have  a  house  now  with  about  3000  plants  all  in  flower, 
and  of  every  imaginable  shade  of  colour  and  style  of 
growth,  in  fact  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  more 
beautiful  floral  sight  could  be  found.  T.  Smith, 
Ntwrv. 

Rose-coloured  Mimulus. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  what  has  become  of  an  old  favourite 
which  I  bought  twenty  years  ago  for  sixpence  at  a 
country  nursery  garden  under  the  name  of  Mimulus 
Reidi?  Its  foliage  and  habit  resembled  M.  cardinalis, 
but  the  flower  was  of  better  form  and  substance,  and 
of  a  cheerful  light  rose  colour.  I  kept  it  for  many 
years,  and  gave  many  to  my  friends,  but  it  entirely 
disappeared  from  all  our  gardens  in  the  hot  and  dry 
summer  of  1S6S.  When  I  had  it  I  once  saw  it  in  a 
little  garden  in  Praed  Street,  PaddingCon,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  hear  of  it  anywhere  since,  C.  W. 
Dod,  Eton. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— Begonia  octopetala  did 
very  well  here  this  summer,  and  formed  a  pretty  tuft 
on  a  raised  bed,  the  soil  light  loam  and  peat,  and  a 
few  stones  added  for  drainage.  B.  Fra:belli  never 
started  at  all  with  the  same  treatment,  and  B,  boli- 
viensis  did  well  on  the  same  bed.  B.  octopetala 
forms  a  nice  tuft  with  its  angular  leaves,  it  bore  one 
or  two  spikes  of  white  flowers  on  transparent  red 
stalks.  The  plants  came  from  Mr.  Ware  at  Totten- 
ham, and  were  planted  out  the  second  week  in  June, 
and  were  not  protected  in  the  very  cold  weather, 
which  came  late  in  the  season.  They  were  well 
supplied  with  water,  the  raised  bed  in  this  soil 
being  necessarily  dry,  and  they  also  enjoyed  the 
overflowings  of  the  liquid  manure  given  to  the 
Maruchal  Niel  Rose,  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  this  last  about  once  a-week,  //,  J\l.  /i. , 
Newbold. 

The  Flow  of  the  Sap.— In  his  remarks  at  page 
339,  on  my  cummuiiicatiuii  (p.  309)  on  this  subject, 
your  correspondent  "  O.,"  whiUt  commenting  on  my 
views  on  the  flow  of  the  sap,  has  unfortunately  over- 
looked my  reasons  for  holding  them,  as  for  example 
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when  he  says  that  * '  he  { "  A, ")  assumes  that  the  results  of 
the  ringing  prove  the  ascent  of  the  sap  of  no  incon- 
siderable amount  by  the  bark."  He  is  correct  in 
thus  stating  my  view  on  this  point,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on  it  by  adding, 
"Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  if  such  is  the  case,  that  that 
peculiar  excrescence-like  growth  of  bark  which  is 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  bark  is  not  seen 
at  the  top  of  the  lower  bark,  and  the  same  is 
found  in  all  cases  of  ringing."  In  my  former  remarks 
I  drew  attention  to  this  particular  result  of  ringing  by 
staling  *'  that  from  the  sections  of  the  stem  (see  cuts, 
p.  309)  it  will  be  observed  that  no  growth  took 
place  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  either  ring,  and  that 
the  bark  from  the  bottom  of  these  rings  downwards  to 
the  next  lateral  branches,  is  quite  dead  ;  showing  that 
no  sap  can  ascend  in  the  bark  without  the  pumping 
action  of  the  leaves."  When  the  rings  were  cut,  of 
course  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  that  the  bark  below 
to  the  next  branches  was  deprived  of  the  action  of  the 
leaves.  Towards  the  end  of  his  notes  *'D."  further 
remarks:  "It  would  appear  that  *A.'  deduces 
from  the  general  diminution  of  growth  above  the  ring 
in  the  bark  during  the  three  years  his  experiment  was 
being  tested,  that  it  is  proof  of  the  partial  ascent  of 
the  sap  through  the  bark  ;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  is 
it  not  marvellous  that  not  only  did  the  tree  above 
exist,  but  also  continue  to  make  growth  of  any  kind." 
In  supposing  that  part  of  the  sap  does  ascend  by  the 
bark,  I  was  led  to  that  conclusion  ;  first,  because  of 
the  decaying  of  the  bark  between  the  bottom  of  the 
rings  made  on  the  stem,  and  the  next  branches  below, 
as  already  stated  j  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
decrease  in  the  growth  of  the  whole  tree  immediately 
observable  after  these  rings  were  removed.  The 
reason  why  the  tree  continued  to  live  and  make  some 
growth  after  the  cutting  of  the  bark  was,  I  believe, 
that  the  sap  ascended  by  the  internal  portion  of  the 
stem.  *'D."  asks  if  the  supposition  that  *'the  sap- 
vessels  above  the  ring  become  gradually  choked,  and 
thus  the  starved  growth  "  could  not  be  accepted  as 
the  cause  of  the  diminished  growth?  If  this  explana- 
tion be  correct,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  sap  got  above  the  choked  vessels  to  keep  the  tree 
in  life,  and  enable  it  to  form  a  new  layer  of  wood  each 
year.  A, 

The  Fruit  Crops. — The  sorts  of  Apples  that  are 
bearing  well  here  this  year,  out  of  a  large  collection, 
are  the  Alfriston,  Cellini,  Devonshire,  Buckland, 
Hoary  Morning,  Hawthornden,  Manks'  Codlin,  and 
Yorkshire  Greening.  Of  Pears  the  only  sort  bearing 
a  good  crop  is  Hessle,  and  a  few  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 
Charles  Clissold^  Perry  Hall^  Birmingham, 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  plants  imaginable  at  the  present 
time,  that  is  if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  a 
plant  at  the  time  for  shedding  its  leaves.  It 
seems  unnatural  to  be  pleased  in  the  appearance  of 
the  process  of  the  fading  of  the  leaf,  but  this 
subject  may  be  quite  distinctly  placed  amongst  excep- 
tions to  that  rule.  The  colours  of  the  leaves  of  this 
climber  just  now  are  really  beautiful.  The  soil  is  not 
over  rich,  consequently  the  leaves  are  not  large,  which 
is  all  the  better,  the  wall  being  quite  covered  with 
nice  small  leaves.  When  the  soil  is  rich  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  will  be  as  large,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
ordinary  Virginian  Vine.  I  saw  such  a  plant  with 
vigorous  foliage  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe 
you  made  a  note  about  one  also  being  vigorous  in  the 
Temperate -house  at  Kew  recently  in  your  journal.  If 
this  Ampelopsis  (Veitchii)  was  an  evergreen  it  would 
be  one  of  the  very  best  of  climbers  for  decorating 
Walls  and  such  places  with,  but  being  without  leaves 
during  the  winter  months  is  against  its  being  planted 
largely.  This  I  have  proved  by  planting  about  a 
score  of  plants  a  few  years  ago.  In  summer,  in  a 
green  state,  it  is  a  first-rate  wall  plant,  in  autumn 
it  is  at  its  best  as  a  decorative  plant,  but  in 
winter  it  shows  its  nakedness,  and  is  far  behind  the 
Ivy  and  its  varieties.  I  send  you  a  few  flowers  of  this 
plant,  which  may  interest  you.  Pieces  of  wall  are 
here  densely  covered  with  leaves,  same  as  en- 
closed, and,  excepting  when  first  planted,  they  have 
had  little  or  no  attention  as  regards  nailing.  Robert 
MacKeliar.  [Nailing  is  not  required,  as  it  holds  fast 
without.  Eds.] 

Strawberries.— I  am  getting  a  very  fine  lot  of 
fruit  from  plants  of  Black  Prince,  which  were  forced 
in  the  spring.  They  were  kept  in  pots  all  the 
summer,  and  three  weeks  ago,  when  showing 
abundance  of  flower,  were  put  in  a  cold  frame.  My 
object  in  writing  of  this  good  old  sort  is  to  recommend 
it  for  autumn  work,  as  producing  a  good  supply.  Of 
course  I  am  aware  that  forced  plants  are  generally 
planted  out  and  a  few  gathered  in  a  fine  autumn,  but 
not  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as  when  treated  as  I 
have  described.  British  Queen,  Keens'  Seedling,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  were  forced,  but 
showed  scarcely  any  flower.  Charles  Clissold^  Perry 
ffallf  Birmingham, 


The  Locust  Plague,  &c.     By  Charles  V.  Riley, 
M.A.     Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Dr.  Riley  has  published  in  a  collected  form  his 
papers  on  the  locust  plague  of  West  America.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  locust,  or  so-called  grasshopper, 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Western  States  of  America  in 
such  abundance  as  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  is  so  ruinously  destructive  as  to  devour  almost 
every  green  thing  that  grows.  Their  distribution  in 
America,  roughly  speaking,  is  confined  to  the  treeless 
plains  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  idea  of  their  numbers  may  be  obtained 
by  the  fact  that  travellers  by  rail  passed  for  the  better 
part  of  two  days  through  a  perfect  storm  of  these 
insects,  which  frequently  impeded  or  stopped  the 
train  by  their  crushed  bodies.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  prophet  Joel's  account  of  the  appearance  and 
ravages  of  these  insects, 

"  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of 
clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the  morning  spread 
upon  the  mountains  :  a  great  people  and  a  strong  : 
there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any 
more  after  it,  even  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame 
burneth  :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  yea, 
and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The  appearance  of 
them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses  ;  and  as  horsemen  so 
shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of 
fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in 
battle  array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much 
pained  ;  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  chmb  the  wall  like  men 
of  war  ;  and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and 
they  shall  not  break  their  ranks  .  .  .  They  shall  turn  to 
and  fro  in  the  city  ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they 
shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the 
windows  like  a  thief." 

There  is  no  evil  without  some  compensating  good. 
The  destruction  of  food  by  the  locusts  brings  about  a 
scarcity  of  other  insects  in  the  following  season,  while 
the  rich  coating  of  manure  left  by  the  locusts  causes 
the  soil  to  be  unusually  productive. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  observed  in 
consequence  of  the  Invasion  of  locusts  is  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  vegetation. 

"  Plants  that  in  ordinary  seasons  are  scarcely  noticed  be- 
come,"  says  Dr.  Riley,  "extremely  prevalent.  Amaranthus 
blitum  spread'at  an  unprecedented  rate  and  grew  in  great 
luxuriance  after  an  incursion  of  locusts  ;  so  also  the  com- 
mon Purslane  started  everywhere,  and  usurped  the  place 
of  many  others  speries.  The  common  Nettle,  Solanum 
carolinense,  and  the  Sand  Burr,  S.  rostratum,  spread  in 
1875  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  the  Pokeweed,  Phyto- 
lacca decandra,  was  very  abundant.  All  kinds  of  grasses 
grew  very  luxuriantly  during  the  summer,  a  fact  due  to 
the  wet  and  favourable  weather,  but  some  kinds  that 
are  rare  in  ordinary  seasons  got  the  start,  and  grew  in 
great  strength  and  endurance.  Professor  Broadhead 
mentions  more  particularly  Aristida  oligostachya,  in 
ordinary  seasons  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  locality,  as 
reaching  the  unusual  height  of  a  feet,  and  being 
very  abundant.  Eragrostis  poeeoides,  ordinarily  recum- 
bent and  scarcely  noticeable,  grew  in  profusion 
3  J  feet  high,  looking  like  meadows  ready  to 
be  mowed.  Panicum  sanguinale  was  luxuriant 
enough  to  be  cut  for  hay.  Among  these  grasses 
none  are  more  notable  than  the  sudden  appearance  very 
generally  over  the  locust  devastated  region  of  what  is 
usually  called  a  new  grass  springing  up  wherever  the 
Blue-grass  gets  killed  out  ;  it  proves  a  godsend  to  the 
people,  for  while  it  is  young  and  tender  cattle  like  it 
and  fatten  upon  it.  This  grass  is  the  Vilfa  vaginiiflora, 
an  annual  which  is  common  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Unnoticed  during  ordinary  seasons 
the  destruction  of  the  Blue-grass  and  other  plants  by  the 
too  close  gnawing  of  the  locusts  gives  it  the  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  an  advantage  wTiich  is  soon 


lost,  however,  as  the  normal  relations  between  species 
are  assumed  again  in  a  few  years  after  the  disturbing 
influence  has  ceased  to  be  operative." 

The  best  means  of  combating  these  locusts  is  to 
destroy  the  eggs,  which  are  deposited  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  ploughing  and  harrowing  form 
the  best  means  of  destroying  them.  The  quotations 
we  have  given  will  suffice  to  show  the  very  great 
interest  attaching  to  this  little  volume. 


Introduction  to  Botanic  Teachings  at  the 
Schools  of  Victoria,  through  References 
to  Leading  Native  Plants.  By  Baron  Fer- 
dinand von  Mueller.     Melbourne:  Ferres.     1S77. 

The  industry  and  zeal  of  Baron  von  Mueller  are 
beyond  praise.  Nothing  damps  his  ardour.  Adverse 
circumstances  do  but  supply  fresh  fuel  to  his  enthu- 
siasm,  and  so  we  find  him  constantly  engaged  in  some 
way  or  another  in  promoting  scientific  and  practical 
botany,  to  the  benefit  of  science  and  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  country.  The  latest  publication  from  his 
fertile  pen  which  has  reached  us  is  that  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Baron  Mueller 
adopts  the  plan  of  describing  in  easy  language  several 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  wild  flowers  of  Victoria, 
beginning  with  the  Gum  trees  (Eucalyptus),  passing  on 
to  other  members  of  the  Myrtle  family,  such  as  the 
Melaleucas  and  Eugenias.  Of  these  genera  one  or 
two  species  are  taken  as  types,  carefully  but  briefly 
described,  their  distinctive  features  contrasted,  their 
place  in  the  natural  system  indicated,  their  internal 
structure  and  useful  properties  pointed  out.  The 
Wattles,  or  Acacias,  are  similarly  treated,  then  the 
She  Oaks,  or  Casuarinas,  and  so  on,  through  several 
natural  orders,  the  author  contriving  to  give  in  the  short 
compass  of  150  pages  or  so  a  general  idea  of  the  main 
features,  so  far  as  orders  and  leading  genera  go,  of  the 
flora  of  Victoria.  Provided  a  little  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  of  the  flower  be  possessed  to  begin 
with,  the  little  volume  before  us  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
woodcuts  are  numerous  and  characteristic,  and,  to 
our  eyes,  accustomed  to  European  text-books,  have 
the  charm  of  freshness.  With  reference  to  the  plan 
of  the  work,  *'an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  has 
convinced  the  author  that  the  use  of  a  grammar-like 
publication  for  initiating  into  a  study  of  plants  is  alike 
wearisome  to  the  teacher  and  children,  and  that  as  a 
rule,  subject  to  rare  exceptions,  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  the  ordinary  first  elementary  works  on 
botany  is  as  quickly  lost  as  gained.  The  only  method 
of  rendering  such  studies  agreeable  and  lastingly  fruit- 
ful consists  in  arousing  an  interest  of  the  young 
scholars  in  the  native  plants  of  their  locality,  to  afford 
them  all  possible  facilities  to  recognise  and  discrimi- 
nate all  the  various  plants  within  reach,  to  lead  them 
by  observations  thus  started  to  comprehend  the  limits 
of  specific  forms  of  generic  and  ordinal  groups,  and  to 
conduct  them  afterwards  to  the  more  difficult  study  of 
the  special  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants." 

We  can  endorse  the  Baron's  opinion  from  our  own 
experience.  It  is  the  huge  mass  of  details  and  hard 
words  that  repel  the  beginner.  If  the  subject  be 
presented  in  a  more  attractive  form,  beginning  with 
the  simple  and  the  common,  and  passing  by  degrees 
to  the  more  complex  and  rare,  greater  progress  and 
more  lasting  benefit  is  secured  than  by  plunging  at 
once  into  a  lexicon  of  hard  words  and  details  whose 
significance  and  interdependence  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  beginner.  Moreover,  to  create  an  inte- 
rest in  structure  and  form  their  uses  and  adaptations 
must  be  explained.  In  fact,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  plants  require  to  be  taught  as  well  as  their  external 
forms,  their  resemblances  and  dissimilarities,  and  they 
add  tenfold  to  the  interest  of  the  study. 


Preventive  Medicine  and  Public   Health.     By 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter.     Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co, 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  medical  practice 
of  the  present  day  than  the  advance  of  what  the 
author  calls  preventive  medicine.  "  Venienti  occurrite 
morbo"  has  for  ages  been  a  medical  axiom,  and  it  was 
a  good  one  all  the  time  that  the  access  of  disease  was 
considered  to  be  a  fatal  necessity.  Now-a-days, 
thanks  especially  to  the  doctors,  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  many  cases  disease  is  not  a  fell  necessity, 
but  that  it  is  preventable  if  due  precaution  be 
taken.  Instead  of  attacking  the  diseased  body  by 
pills  and  potions  innumerable,  the  modern  tendency 
is    to  place    relatively    little    faith    in    physic.      It 
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indeed  has  its  uses — is  sometimes  a  sine  qud  non  ; 
it  satisfies  the  patient,  and  still  more  eases  the 
minds  of  sympathetic  bystanders,  naturally  eager  that 
"something  should  be  done."  But  the  doctors  now 
know — subject  of  course  to  exceptions — that  they 
have  far  more  power  to  prevent  than  to  cure  disease  ; 
that  is,  when  they  are  not  thwarted  by  prejudice, 
ignorance,  or  self-interest.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
look  back  to  statistical  records  to  show  how  the 
health  o(  the  population  has  steadily  ameliorated  of 
late  years  in  this  country.  This  lessened  sickness 
and  longer  average  duration  of  life  have  been  the 
direct  results  of  better  drainage,  sweeter  homes,  and 
greater  attention  to  sanitary  matters  generally.  In 
the  little  book  before  us  Dr.  Carpenter  alludes  to 
many  of  these  points.  He  shows  how  prevention  is 
better  than  cure  ;  that  cure,  if  it  be  possible  at  all  by 
art,  is  clearly  impossible  if  the  natural  history  of 
disease  is  not  fully  known.  Hence,  our  author 
touches  lightly  but  suggestively  on  the  mode  of 
growth  and  propagation  of  fungi.  He  indicates 
the  probability  that  many  epidemic  diseases  are  due 
t')  sudden  waves  of  activity,  if  one  may  so  speak,  in 
certain  germs,  which,  like  the  resting-spore  of  a 
fungus,  may  remain  quiescent  for  a  time  till  circum- 
stances become  propitious  for  their  development. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  it  may  be  added,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discover  the  resting-spore  of  the  Potato  fungus, 
though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  subject,  and  at  the 
time  was  scarcely,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  discovery.  Dr.  Carpenter's  views 
on  sewage  farms  have  been  sharply  contested. 
We  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  that  subject  now.  It  seems  to  us  that,  as 
usual,  there  is  truth  on  both  sides,  and  that  a  very 
great  deal  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the 
respective  controversialists.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
that  Dr.  Carpenter  advocates  a  new  theory  of  vegetable 
nutrition  :  plants  according  to  him  are  not  solely  con- 
fined as  to  their  diet  to  inorganic  matter,  but  they  can 
absorb  and  digest  organic  matter  also.  Dr.  Carpenter's 
views  of  course  receive  support  from  the  so-called 
carnivorous  plants,  as  well  as  from  the  so-called 
*'  saprophytes,"  or  plants  that  live  on  decaying  animal 
matter.  The  root-hairsof  Rye-grass  have,  according  to 
Dr.  Carpenter,  the  power  of  absorbing  and  digesting  the 
organic  matter  of  sewage.  The  facts  as  yet  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  induce  a  physiologist  to  accept 
this  view  as  proven,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tendency  of  the  time  is  towards  the  belief  that 
plant  digestion  is  under  certain  circumstancestsientially 
the  sime  process  as  in  animals,  and  in  both  cases  con- 
nected with  a  process  of  fermentation  or  rapid  change 
of  constituents.  Dr.  Carpenter's  book  is  rather  loosely 
put  together,  and  stands  in  need  of  some  revision,  but 
of  its  interest  to  the  intelligent  reader,  apart  from  the 
medical  students  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed, 
there  can  be  no  question. 


Publications  Received.— Hamburger  Garten 
Zeitung. — Bulletino  della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di 
UrticuUura. — The  Forest  and  Chace  of  Malvern,  with 
notices  of  the  most  remarkable  old  trees,  by  Edwin 
Lses, 


Apiary. 

The  Cape,  or  Hood. — Our  northern  bee-keepers 
use  many  names  which  sound  strange  to  the  ears  of 
people  dwelling  south  of  the  Tweed,  as,  for  example, 
the  name  we  now  are  using  would  be  called  super  by 
most  apiarians.  All  well  made  straw  hives  should 
have  a  hole  in  the  crown,  about  2  inches  in  diameter  ; 
in  the  winter  season  this  should  be  closed  with  a 
wooden  plug,  or,  what  is  far  better,  with  a  bung. 
Directly  the  hive  shows  signs  of  being  overcrowded — 
soon  discovered  by  the  bees  clustering  outside  the 
entrance— the  bung  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  hood, 
or  super,  placed  over  the  opening.  The  best  form  of 
super  for  cottagers  is  a  small  straw  hood,  made  of 
lighter  materials  than  an  ordinary  skep,  as  they  are 
not  intended  for  wintering  purposes,  but  only  as  a 
temporary  storage  for  the  best  honey  of  the  season. 

Our  illustration,  fig.  87,  gives  us  a  good  form  of 
cottage  hood,  in  fact,  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of 
square  wooden  boxes,  for  the  simple  reason  we  find 
the  small  straw  supers  when  neatly  filled  with  a  well 
stored  comb  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  wooden 
boxes.  It  is  far  preferable  to  offer  the  super  and 
comb  entire  for  sale  ;  never  remove  the  comb,  as  it  is 
often  rendered  unsaleable.  A  well  stocked  apiary 
should  in  good  average  honey  years  yield  two  or  three 


dozens  of  these  small  straw  supers,  each  having  3  lb. 
of  honey,  and  this  without  having  fewer  swarms  or 
less  hive  honey  the  following  autumn. 

Just  about  the  time  when  honey  is  the  most 
abundant  the  greater  part  of  the  hive  is  filled  with 
brood,  under  these  circumstances  the  bees,  not 
possessing  any  cells  for  honey  storing,  are  compelled, 
although  doubtless  against  their  wishes,  to  be  idle, 
thus  they  cluster  like  a  huge  bunch  of  Grapes  at  the 
entrance.  Now,  instead  of  this  enforced  idleness, 
if  the  straw  hoods  are  given  them  in  time,  they  make 
the  best  of  them  by  working  hard  whilst  the  harvest 
lasts,  for  in  our  variable  cUmate  the  honey  yield  lasts 
a  very  short  time. 

Our  chief  object  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  Scotch  cape,  or  hood,  at  this  season 
is  to  persuade  the  working  apiarian  to  make  a  few 
straw  supers  during  the  long  winter  evenings  ;  then 
when  they  are  filled  next  year,  to  induce  some  of  the 


Fig.  87. — ljttage  hoou. 

neighbouring  tradesmen  to  exhibit  them  in  their 
windows  for  sale,  and,  if  their  experience  resembles 
ours,  they  will  not  wait  long  for  customers.   A*. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  October  2. — Floral  Com- 
MITTLE. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
subjects  exhibited  to-day  were  more  numerous,  and 
certainly  of  a  more  interesting  description,  than  those 
which  appeared  at  the  last  meeting.  By  far  the 
most  valuable  and  most  striking  contribution  was 
a  magnificent  group  of  Nepenthes  from  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  iS:  Sons,  and  which 
was  recommended  to  the  Council  for  the  award  of  a 
medal.  This  marvellously  rich  collection  included 
large  and  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Nepenthes 
RafUesiana  x  N.  Chelsoni,  a  hybrid  between  N. 
Hookeriana  and  N.  Dominii ;  the  Bornean  N, 
Hookeri,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  named  elongata, 
with  longer  and  brighter  coloured  pitchers ;  and 
smaller  specimens  of  N.  rubro-maculata,  a  hybrid 
between  an  unnamed  species  and  N.  hybrida,  to 
which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  The 
pitchers  are  beautifully  coloured  at  the  mouth,  and  of 
medium  size.  X  N.  Courtii,  a  hybrid  between  a 
Bornean  species  and  N.  Dominii,  with  long  club- 
shaped  pitchers,  to  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
also  awarded.  Nepenthes  hybrida  maculata  elongata, 
with  long  narrow  pitchers,  which  gained  a  similar 
award.  The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  the  same  as  the 
last.  N.  hybrida,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  N.  distil- 
latoria  and  N.  species  ;  N.  lirata  (x  N.  hybrida  and 
N.  RiiYlesiana)  ;  N,  ampullaria  vittata  from  Singa- 
pjre,  N.  distillatoria  from  Ceylon,  N.  albo  marginata 
Irom  Penang,  N.  phyllamphora,  N.  Sedeni  (  x  N.  dis- 
tillatoria and  N.  species},  N.  intermedia  (  x  N.  Raf- 
flesiana  and  N.  species),  N.  ampullaria  from  Singa- 
pore, N.  Kennedyana  from  North  Australia,  N.  zey- 
lanica  rubra  from  Ceylon,  &c.  Fine  examples  of 
various  Sarracenias,  such  as  purpurea,  a  highly 
coloured  species  from  North  America  ;  psittacina, 
and  Chelsoni,  the  latter  a  hybrid  between  S.  rubra 
and  S.  purpurea  ;  together  with  a  most  charming 
assortment  of  miniature  examples  of  insectivorous 
plants.  F"rom  the  Chairman  came  cut  flowers  of  Kscal- 
Ionia  pterocladon,  a  fine  white-llowered  species  that 
had  been  grown  against  a  fence.  A  choice  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  seedling  Gladioli  came  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  who  received  a  First-class  Cerlilicate 
for  G.  Rhamnes,  a  smooth  and  highly  refined  flower, 
scarlet  in  colour,  with  beautifully  purple-pencilled 
lower  petals.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Son,  The  Nursery, 
Norwich,  sent  several  examples  of  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Vcneris  corymbiferum,  and  a  number  of  brightly 
coloured  seedling  Begonias,  obtained  by  crossing 
Pearcei  and  grandifiora.  Messrs.  William  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
half-a-dozen  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  an  admirable  display 
for  the  time  of  year ;  and   including  amongst  others 


especially  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Hip- 
poly  te  Jamain,  Saffrano,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  &c.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
made  a  most  liberal  contribution  of  cut  blooms 
ot  bouquet  Dahlias,  perpetual  blooming  Carna- 
tions, &c.  The  Dahlia  blooms  were  shown  in  bunches 
set  on  a  layer  of  moss,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
exquisite  forms  and  colours  and  great  variety,  were  a 
source  of  great  interest.  To  show  the  adaptability  of 
these  very  showy  flowers  for  indoor  decoration,  Mr. 
Turner  exhibited  a  March  stand,  filled  with  blooms 
of  these  and  sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  which 
had  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded,  while  the  group  received  high 
commendation.  The  Tree  Carnations  were  very 
brightly  and  freely  bloomed,  a  new  variety  named 
Osman  Pacha,  in  the  style  of  Scarlet  Defiance,  but 
much  darker  in  colour,  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  A  similar  award  was  also  voted  to 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Bios.,  Old  Church,  Romford,  for 
Dahlias  Mrs.  Willing  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  the 
latter  a  pretty  flower  of  a  primrose  ground,  shaded 
and  tipped  with  pink  and  rosy  purple.  Mr.  Turner 
showed  a  few  show  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  War- 
minster, also  sent  a  few  new  varieties.  A  small  plant 
of  the  purple  Norway  Maple  came  from  Messrs. 
Stewart  &  Sons,  Dundee.  A  fine  specimen  of 
Eryngium  serra,  with  it  long  deeply-serrated  leaves, 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  George 
Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley.  A  section  of 
an  old  stem  of  Heliotropium  peruvianum  came  from 
Lord  Bridport's  garden  at  Cricket,  St.  Thomas, 
Somerset.  It  grew  for  many  years  in  the  conserva- 
tory at  that  place,  and  so  far  back  as  1837  covered 
700  square  feet  of  the  back  wall.  From  Burghley 
Mr.  Gilbert  sent  several  very  fine  seedling  Primulas, 
and  received  First-class  Certificates  for  Princess,  blush 
white,  specked  and  shaded  with  lilac  ;  Mrs.  Barron,  a 
larger  flower  than  the  last,  pink  shaded  and  speckled 
with  bright  rose  ;  and  White  Lady,  a  delicately  pink- 
tinted  white.  They  are  all  fine  flowers,  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  charming  class.  Mr.  Noble, 
Bagbhot,  again  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  his  new  Rose, 
Queen  of  Bedders,  which,  as  to  its  neat  dwarf  habit 
and  wonderful  freedom  of  bloom,  proves  to  be  all  that 
its  introducer  claims  for  it.  Sprays  of  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  bearing  numerous  fruits,  were  sent  by 
Mr,  Miller,  of  Combe  Abbey. 

Fruit  Committee.— H.  Webb,  E  q.,  in  the 
chair.  This  was  a  specially  interesting  meeting,  and 
much  more  extensive  than  usual.  Mr.  Jones,  The 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  exhibited  three  magnifi- 
cent fruits  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  weighing 
respectively  9  lb.  and  two  of  them  gi  lb.  each,  and 
the  committee  recommended  them  for  the  award  of 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  A  handsome  Charlotte 
Rothschild  Pine,  weighing  8  lb.,  and  stated  to  be  not 
eleven  months  old,  came  from  Mr.  Jones,  Bentley 
Priory  Gardens,  Stanmore  ;  and  Mr.  Hutton,  gr.  to 
S.  Swire,  Esq.,  Crown  House,  Southport,  sent  two 
Providence  Pines,  weighing  8  lb.  12  oz.  and  9  lb. 
respectively,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  sent  a  grand  collection  of  Grapes,  similar  to 
others  they  have  been  showing  this  season,  and  the 
committee  recommended  the  award  of  a  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.  Mr.  Loney,  gr,  to  George  Dickson,  Esq., 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  sent  a  grand  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  grown  under  glass,  including 
twenty-three  varieties  of  the  former  and  seventeen  of 
the  latter.  Amongst  the  Pears  were  very  fine  dishes 
of  Beurie  BacheUer,  Beuriu  Superfin,  Duchesse 
d'Angoule.ne,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurie  Dumont, 
Huyshe's  Bergamot,  &c.  The  award  of  a 
Gold  Medal  was  recommended.  An  interesting 
display  of  some  three  dozen  varieties  of  Cob 
Nuts  and  P'ilberts  came  from  the  Society's  garden, 
Chiswick  ;  and  from  Mr.  Bennett,  Rabley,  came  a 
nicely-coloured  dish  of  Garibaldi  Strawberries.  Mr. 
Bennett  also  sent  several  fruits  of  his  new  seedling 
Rabley  Melon,  a  pretty  cross  between  Munro's  Little 
Heath  and  Read's  Scarlet-flesh,  that  promises  well 
for  market  work,  as  it  is  said  to  possess  the  free-bear- 
ing qualities  of  the  former,  and  the  quality  of  the 
latter.  It  was  not  in  condition  to-day.  Mr.  Lewis 
Killick,  Mount  Pleasant,  Maidstone,  showed  examples 
of  Stone's  Apple,  a  fine  variety  sent  to  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  which  now  gained  a  First-class  Certificate. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  sent  the  Early  Ascot  Froniignan 
from  a  cold  orchard-house,  of  very  good  flavour.  Mr. 
Allen,  The  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  sent  three  Royal 
Ascot  Melons,  not  in  first-rate  condition  ;  and 
a  new  Melon,  named  Cream  Pine,  a  long- 
ribbed,  thick-fleshed,  scarlet  variety,  from  Messrs. 
James  Carter  .ic  Co.,  was  not  ripe,  but  very 
promising.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  sent  a  dish 
of  very  fine  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  two  splendidly 
grown  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  which  were 
recommended  for  a  bronze  medal.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
variety  of  this  Grape  is  no  different  to  any  other  Gros 
Colman,  but  he  has  certainly  grown  it  better  this 
season  than  any  we  have  seen  yet.  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Son  had  it  very  fine,  but  not  like  the  Burghley  sample. 
It  requires  very  severe  thinning.     Mr,  Turner  sent 
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nice  dishes  of  Early  Bird,  a  handsome  looking 
kidney  Potato,  Wliite  Wonder  and  Duneden,  round 
and  ilattish  round  varieties.  Mr.  Allen,  Gunion 
Park,  sent  examples  of  Williams'  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  a  seedling  globular  shaped  Onion.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  sent  specimens  of  eighteen 
varieties  of  Cucumbers,  many  of  them  yellow,  and  all 
of  them  too  large  for  useful  table  work,  Mr.  Har- 
rison Weir,  Weirleigh,  Erenchly,  showed  some  fine 
samples  of  Venn's  Black  Muscat  and  Muscat  Champion 
Grapes,  grown  without  any  fire-heat,  and  the  award 
of  a  small  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  recommended. 
To  Mr.  Shirley  tlibberd  the  honour  is  due  of 
having  introduced  something  new  in  cultivation 
to  the  notice  of  the  committee  in  the  form 
of  an  admirable  illustration  of  his  system  of  culti- 
vating Watercresses  in  pans,  and  which  has  already 
been  described  in  our  columns  at  p.  616,  vol.  iv. 
The  varieties  shown  to-day  were  the  well-known 
Springhead  Brown  Cress,  the  Stoke  Newington 
Purple  Cress,  a  free  growing  local  variety  with  some- 
what larger  leaves  than  the  Brown  Cress,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  Erfurt  Sweet  Cress,  which  Mr.  Hibberd 
describes  as  the  most  tender  and  delicately  flavoured 
variety.  Mr.  Hibberd's  plan  is  to  plant  his  cuttings 
in  pans  filled  with  loam,  placed  about  i  inch  deep  in 
water  in  another  pan,  and  kept  well  watered.  The 
first  cutting  will  be  ready  in  about  six  weeks,  after 
which  the  process  is  "  cut  and  come  again  "  until  they 
become  exhausted,  when  a  fresh  plantation  is  made. 
By  this  means  a  supply  can  be  kept  up  all  through 
the  summer  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
acquire  it;  and  even  all  through  the  winter,  by  those  who 
can  give  them  the  protection  of  glass.  The  award  of  a 
bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Hibberd  was  recommended  by  the 
committee.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  contributed 
a  particularly  interesting  assortment  of  Capsicums, 
which  included  several  curious  vavieties  which  we 
had  not  previously  seen.  There  were  the  scarlet 
and  yellow  Tomato-shaped  varieties  ;  the  Sweet 
Spanish,  the  red  and  yellow  square  varieties,  the 
large  bell  or  buU's-nose  form,  the  Sweet  Mountain 
Purple,  and  the  New  Giant  Emperor,  an  immense 
scarlet  variety  of  an  angular  form,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  well-grown  Early  Nantes  tlorn  Carrot. 
A  large  collection  of  Potatos  came  from  Mr. 
Turner,  which  no  doubt  we  shall  see  again  at  the 
Aquarium ;  and  from  Mr.  Hepper,  gr.  to  C.  O.  Led- 
ward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  came  a  good  dish  of 
Tomatos.  Last,  but  not  least  in  its  importance,  we 
have  to  include  in  this  notice  a  very  considerable  dis- 
play of  Apples  made  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son, 
of  Waltham  Cross. 


The  International  Potato  Show  :  0U,_.  3,  4, 
and  ^. — In  the  exhibition  which  opened  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
closed  last  night,  we  had  for  the  first  time  something 
like  an  international  show,  inasmuch  as  it  included 
at  least  one  foreign  collection,  and  we  had  besides 
such  a  magnificent  show  of  noble  tubers  as  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  seen  before.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  preceding  exhibitions  of  the  kind  were 
not  larger,  but  for  genuine  quality  this  one  proved  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  its  predecessors,  and  the 
managers  must  certainly  be  complimented  on  the 
success  which  is  attending  their  endeavours  so  far  to 
improve  the  form  of  this  valuable  root,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence its  culture  also.  When  the  first  exhibition 
was  held,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  samples  shown 
were  of  the  old-fashioned  deep-eyed  type,  rendered 
even  more  worthless  by  reason  of  their  increased  size  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  j  udged  by  what  is  exhi- 
bited only  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  in  an  exhibition  of 
somewhat  similar  dimensions,  the  ugly  wasteful  roots 
have  almost  been  swept  into  the  limbo  of  obscurily. 
The  prizes,  as  on  previous  occasions,  were  awarded 
by  men  who  know  the  value  of  quality  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  size,  and  the  awards  undoubtedly 
went  to  the  best.  The  foreign  collection  previously 
alluded  to  was  sent  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 
of  New  York,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  exporters  of 
new  varieties  in  the  States  ;  but  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  if  the  samples  sent  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
reflex  of  what  obtains  in  America,  our  friends  are  a 
long  way  behind  in  their  notions  as  judged  by  our 
standard.  Their  own  pet  varieties  were  numerously 
shown  here  in  far  better  form  and  condition  than  they 
were  exhibited  by  themselves  —  a  circumstance  of 
which  our  growers  may  well  feel  proud. 

The  luncheon  in  the  afternoon  was  well  attended 
by  judges,  members  of  the  committee,  and  friends  of 
the  movement,  and  amongst  much  that  could  only  be 
considered  as  ** chaff"  in  the  subsequent  speeches 
there  was  enough  of  good  corn  to  convince  any  one 
that  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  are  doing  a  good 
and  most  praiseworthy  work.  Replying  to  the  toast 
of  "The  Visitors,"  Mr.  Henry  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  Potatos  should  be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
next  year,  and  the  idea  seems  to  us  such  an  excellent 
one  that  we  would  fain  hope  it  will  be  carried  out, 
and  under  the  management  of  the  same  committee, 
who  could  no  doubt  obtain  the  permission  of  exhi- 


bitors to  impound  the  finest  samples  of  each  repre- 
sentative kind  for  so  worthy  an  object. 

The  premier  class  was  that  for  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  and  there  were  no  less 
than  fifteen  competitors.  In  all  respects  this  class 
included  a  remarkable  lot  of  Potatos,  most  of  the 
samples  being  of  fair  size,  very  clean,  and  evenly 
grown.  All  the  prizes  in  this  class  were  given  by  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Company,  and  the  1st,  the  hand- 
some sum  of  twelve  guineas,  was  won  by  Mr.  Peter 
McKinlay,  Woodbine  Cottage,  Beckenham,  who  had 
exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Climax,  rough  skinned 
white  round  ;  King  of  Potatos,  white  pebble-shaped  j 
Onwards,  and  Porter's  Excelsior,  white  rounds ; 
Brownell's  Superior,  red  kidney  ;  Breadfruit,  white 
kidney  ;  Purple  Ashleaf,  kidney  ;  Early  King,  white 
pebble-shaped  ;  International,  white  kidney  ;  Early 
Rose,  McKinlay 's Pride,  ahandsomenewwhitekidney ; 
Grampian,  red  round  ;  Schoolmaster,  and  Model, 
white  rounds  ;  Salmon  Kidney,  Rector  of  Woodstock, 
and  Taylor's  Seedling,  white  rounds ;  Blanchard, 
mottled  round  ;  Garibaldi, red  kidney;  Alexandra,  white 
kidney  ;  Late  Rose,  Snow  flake,  Emperor,  red  rounds; 
and  the  Ashtop  Fluke.  The  2d  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Finlay,  gr.  to  Colonel  Noitb,  Wroxton  Abbey, 
Banbury,  withagrand  lot,  including  beautiful  examples 
of  the  International,  Salmon,  Perfection,  Myatt's 
Prohfic,  Snowflake,  Magnum  Bonum,  Eresee's  Pro- 
lific, andEdgcott  Seedling,  kidneys  ;  White  Emperor, 
Porter's  Excelsior,  Climax,  and  Schoolmasttr,  white 
rounds  ;  Blanchard  and  Princess  of  Lome,  mottled 
rounds;  and  Walnut  Kidney,  Scotch  Blue,  &:c.  Mr. 
James  Pink,  ^r.  to  Lord  Sondes,  Faversham,  was 
placed  3d,  with  a  capital  lot,  including  many  of  the 
sorts  above  named  and  Waterloo  Kidney,  the  Hun- 
dredfold Fluke,  the  Birmingham  Prizetaker,  Giant 
King,  white  round  ;  Coldstream,  Early  Goodrich,  and 
Ruby.  Mr.  William  Ironside,  Mains  of  Keith  Hall, 
Inverurie,  N.B.,  came  in  4th,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  5th  ;  and  a  collection  from  Mr.  Farquhar,  of 
Fyvie,  was  highly  commended,  while  commendations 
were  bestowed  upon  collections  from  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pickworth,  of  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  distinct,  nine 
tubers  of  each,  there  were  seventeen  competitors,  and, 
with  one  exception,  their  productions  were  of  a  very 
good  and  uniform  quality,  none  being  over  large,  but 
generally  clean,  smooth,  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
The  1st  prize,  a  silver  cup,  value  ;^ro  loj.,  given  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &:  Sons,  Reading,  was  won  iti  capittl 
style  by  Mr.  William  Porter,  King  Street,  Old  Mel- 
drum,  who  put  up  remarkably  handsome  samples  of 
Fenn's  Bountiful,  red  kidney  ;  Improved  Ashtop 
Fluke,  white  kidney  ;  Crimson  Walnut-leaf,  red  kid- 
ney ;  International,  white  kidney  ;  Napoleon,  white 
kidney  ;  Bresee's  Prolific,  white  round  ;  Blue  Prince, 
blue  round  ;  Model,  white  pebble-shaped  ;  Early 
Emperor,  red  round ;  Snowflike,  white  kidney  ; 
Porter's  Excelsior,  white  round  ;  Blanchard,  mottled 
round;  Albion  Kidney,  white;  Blue  Ashleaf,  blue 
kidney;  Climax,  white  round  ;  Meldrum  Conqueror, 
white  kidney ;  Grampian,  red  round  ;  and  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  white  round.  The  2d  prize,  of  six  guineas, 
given  by  Mr.  John  Coutts,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  also  went  to  an  Aberdeenshire  grower,  Mr. 
George  Donaldson,  of  Inverurie,  who  staged  admir- 
able examples  of  Lye's  Favourite,  white  round ; 
Schoolmaster,  white  pebble-shaped  ;  Purple  Ash- 
leaf Kidney,  Webb's  Imperial,  white  kidney  ; 
Early  Handsworth,  white  round  ;  Napoleon,  red 
kidney  ;  Turner's  Union,  white  pebble-shaped  ; 
Carter's  Main  Crop,  mottled  round  ;  Yorkshire 
Hero,  white  kidney  ;  Grampian,  Dalmahoy,  white 
round  ;  and  Scotch  Blue,  blue  round.  Mr.  James 
Crute's  3d  prize  went  to  Mr,  G.  Bsguley,  Syers- 
ton  Lodge,  Newark,  who  had  a  particularly  clein 
and  well  grown  lot,  including  amongst  others  very 
superior  samples  of  Mona's  Pride,  Snowflake,  Water- 
loo and  Internationa),  white  kidneys;  Garibaldi  and 
Early  Vermont,  red  kidneys  ;  and  Early  Don,  Eresee's 
Peerless,  and  Early  Market,  white  rounds  ;  and  a  dish 
of  Scotch  Blue,  blacker  in  colour  than  any  that  has 
come  under  our  notice  before.  Mr.  James  Pink,  gr. 
to  Lord  Sondes,  Faversham,  Kent,  was  4lh,  with 
medium  sized  samples  full  of  quality. 

Seventeen  exhibitors  competed  with  a  dozen  dishes 
each,  and  the  class  included  a  great  number  of  very 
superior  samples,  but  as  a  whole  they  lacked  the  uni- 
formity in  quality  which  was  so  distingui=.hable  a 
feature  in  the  preceding  classes.  The  whole  of  the 
prizes  in  this  class  were  given  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  and  the  1st,  of  six 
guineas,  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Pink,  who  had 
medium-sized  but  cleanly  and  evenly  grown  speci- 
mens of  Schoolmaster,  Birmingham  Prizetaker,  Red 
Emperor,  Coldstream,  Early  Rose,  Bresee's  Prolific, 
Early  Goodrich,  Ruby,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Snowflake, 
Garibaldi,  and  Berkshire  Kidney.  Mr.  Charles  Ross, 
gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  was  a 
good  2d,  Mr.  William  Finlay  a  good  31,  and  Mr. 
Cornfoot,  close  up,  4th. 

Class  D.  was  for  nine  varieties ;  there  were  eighteen 
competitors,  and  the  remarks  we  made  upon  the  last 


class  apply  with  equal  force  to  this,  which  included  an 
even  greater  number  of  coarse  samples,  though  these 
were  not  many  in  number.  The  1st  prize  of  five  guineas, 
given  by  the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company, 
Edinburgh,  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  with 
splendid  examples  of  King  of  Potatos,  Purple  Ash- 
leaf, Extra  Early  Vermont,  International  Kidney, 
Excelsior  Kidney,  Grampian,  Climax,  Blanchard, 
and  Salmon  Kidney.  Mr,  Peter  McKinlay  was  a  re- 
markably good  2d  with  handsome  samples  of  Select 
Round  Blue,  Snowflake,  Crimson  Walnut-leaf,  Alex- 
andra Kidney,  Blanchard,  King  of  Potatos,  Model, 
Ruby,  and  McKinlay's  Pride.  Mr.  William  Elling- 
ton, Mildenhall,  Soham,  was  3d  ;  and  Messrs.  Lott  & 
Hart,  Whitehill  Nursery,  Faversham,  4th. 

In  the  six  dishes  class  the  competition  was  unusually 
strong,  no  less  than  twenty-three  exhibitors  compet- 
ing. A  remarkably  good  class  it  was  too.  Another 
silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  Daniels 
Brothers,  Norwich,  was  won  by  Mr.  William  Finlay, 
who  put  up  Blanchard,  Edgcott  Seedling,  Scotch 
Blue,  Snowflike,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Walnut  Kid- 
ney, all  of  excellent  table  size  and  undeniable  quality  ; 
2d,  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  Mildenhall;  3d,  Mr.  W. 
Ironside,  Inverurie ;  4th,  Mr.  James  Miller ;  and, 
highly  commended,  Mr.  H.  Minchin,  The  Nurseries, 
Hook  Norton  ;  commended,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley  ; 
Mr.  James  Pink,  Mr.  F.  Jones,  Boughton  House, 
Kettering  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton. 

The  class  for  four  dishes  was  also  a  remarkably 
good  one,  and  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gr.  toj.  F.  Friend,  Esq., 
Margate,  took  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son's  prize, 
with  large  and  very  clean  samples  of  Ashtop  Fluke, 
Breadfruit,  Blanchard,  and  Snowflike.  The  other 
awards  went  to  Mr.  J.  Denyer,  Penge  Road,  Becken- 
ham ;  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  and  Messrs.  Lott  Sc  Hart. 
There  were  twenty-three  lots. 

Four  dishes  each  of  distinct  new  varieties  not  in 
commerce  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  and 
the  awards  went,  in  the  following  order — to  Mr. 
James  Pink,  with  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  white 
kidney  ;  Superior,  a  handsome  red  American  kidney  ; 
Handsworth  Superior,  also  a  white  kidney  ;  and  a 
red  seedling  round  with  white  eyes.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
with  Garibaldi,  a  red  kidney ;  Bedfont  Prolific  and 
International,  white  kidneys  ;  and  Radstock  Beauty, 
a  mottled  round.  Messrs  Lott  &  Hart,  with  Success, 
Centennial,  red  round  ;  Lye's  Favourite,  and  Prince 
Arthur.  Mr.  R.  Farquhar,  with  Heather  Bell, 
mottled  kidney  ;  Centennial  Ice  Cream,  a  handsome 
white  kidney  ;  and  Sims'  Telescope,  a  long,  thin,  red 
kidney.  With  two  distinct  varieties,  one  round  and 
one  kidney,  Mr.  R.  Dean  came  in  1st,  with  School- 
master and  International  Kidney  ;  2d,  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
with  Schoolmaster  and  Jackson's  Favourite  Kidney; 
and  3d,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Canterbury,  with 
Magnum  Bonum  Kidney  and  Climax.  A  wonderfully 
beautiful  dish  of  Rector  of  Woodstock,  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Ironside,  Ingliston,  Inverurie,  was  ist  in  the  class 
for  a  single  dish  of  any  white  round  variety ;  and  in 
the  corresponding  class  for  coloured  rounds,  Mr. 
James  Pink  took  tiie  lead  with  Red  Emperor.  York- 
shire Hero,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Miller,  proved  to  be 
the  best  single  dish  of  white  kidneys  ;  and  Superior, 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Evenden,  Longfield,  Dartford, 
the  best  coloured  variety.  The  finest  dish  of  Snow- 
flakes  came  from  Mr.  Pink;  of  Ruby,  from  Mr.  C. 
Ross  ;  of  Poiter's  Excelsior,  from  Mr.  Pink  ;  and  of 
Schoolmaster,  froni  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Gillingham,  Kent. 

The  committee  last  year  adopted  the  practice  of 
giving  Certificates  of  Merit  to  seedling  Potatos,  taking 
as  the  basis  of  their  award  a  clean,  handsome  shape 
and  distinct  appearance.  It  is  done  to  stimulate 
raisers,  at  the  same  time  the  question  of  quality  for 
table  purposes  is  one  that  cannot  be  determined.  It 
must  be  left  to  cultivators  to  discover  that. 

On  this  occasion  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  McKinlay's  Pride,  a  very  handsome  early 
white  kidney  of  great  promise,  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
McKinlay  ;  to  Radstock  Beauty,  a  very  handsime 
round  variety  in  the  way  of  Lye's  Favourite,  but  quite 
distinct  from  it,  a  second  early  variety,  shown  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  ;  to  Vicar  of  Laleham,  a  seedling  from 
Emperor  and  Victoria,  having  the  form  of  the  latter 
with  a  purple  skin  and  white  flesh — really  a  purole 
Victoria,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peake ;  to  Bedfont 
Prolific,  an  improved  Onwards,  an  early  white 
variety  of  good  quality  and  a  rare  cropper,  from  Mr. 
R.  Dean  ;  to  White  Emperor,  a  very  handsome 
white  counterpart  of  this  well-known  variety,  shown 
by  Mr.  Henry  Minchin  ;  to  Early  Bird  (Boulell),  an 
early  white  kidney,  and  very  handsome,  but  not  a 
seedling,  being  a  good  selection  only  from  Veitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  shown  by  Mr,  Charles  Turner  ; 
to  Ice  Cream,  a  very  handsome  pale  yellow  early 
kidney,  quite  distinct  in  appearance,  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Farquhar,  Fyvie  Castle  Gardens ;  and  to  Trophy, 
an  American  variety,  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  New  York — to  all  appearance  a  red  Snowflake, 
and  likely  to  be  as  useful  as  that  popular  variety. 
There  were  many  new  varieties,  but  the  foregoing 
were  regarded  as  the  most  distinct  and  promising. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  large  lot  of 
Magnum  Bonum,  which  has  this  season  proved  an 
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excellent  main  crop  Potato,  and  it  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  judges. 

There  were  also  large  and  varied  collections  of 
Potalos  from  Messrs.  Carter  (S:  Co.,  Holborn  ; 
Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich;  Mr.  W.  Porter, 
Old  Meldmm;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough;  all  of 
which  were  highly  commended. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH,  LOXDO.y, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Oi:r.  3, 1877. 
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Sept.  2". — Dull,  with  dense  fog  till  11  a.m.     Fine  and  clear 
tiU4P.M.    Cloudy  till  7  P.M.  :  cloudless  at  night. 

—  28. — A  fine  day,  generally  cloudy.     I'og  in  morning  and 

evening.     Cloudless  at  night. 

—  zg,— A  very  fine  day,  cloudy  till  11  a.m.     Fog  in  morn- 

ing.    Cloudless  at  night. 

—  30. — A  fine,  bright,  clear  day.     A  little  mist  in  morning. 

Cloudless  at  night. 
Out.       1,— A  tine  day,  partially  cloudy. 

—  a. — Very  fine  and  clear  throughout.     Fog  and  mist  till 

10  A.M.     Cloudless  at  night. 

—  3. — A  fine  day,  partially  cloudy.     Very  cold.     Foggy 

in  morning. 


London:  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  29,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
the  reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  decreased  from  29  97  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  29  92  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
increased  to  30.25  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
25ih,  decreased  to  30.20  inches  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  increased  to  30  41  inches  by  the  morn- 
ing of  ibe  27[h,  and  decreased  to  30  21  inches  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at 
sea  level  was  30. 21  inches,  being  o  14  inch  above  that 
of  the  prectQing  week,  and  0.2S  inch  above  the 
average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  6^5°  on  the  29:h  to 
S4i°  on  the  25th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
60".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
from  35°  on  the  25ih  to  44.1"  on  the  23d  and  26Lh  ; 
the  mean  for  the  week  was  4l|°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  iSj",  the 
greatest  range  in  the  day  being  23^',  on  the  29th, 
and  the  least  ii'',  on  the  23d. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows:  —  23^,  49°. 7  ;  24th,  50°. 6  ;  25th,  44^.1; 
26th,  5l°.3;  27[h,  4S^I;  2S[h,  4S°.7;  29th,  5o°.2; 
and  the  departures  in  detect  of  their  respective 
averages  were  5". 5,  4'  4,  lo".?,  3"  4,  6^5,  5^8,  4°.2. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  ttie  week  was 
49^  being  5'''.S  below  the  average  of  tixty  years. 

The  highe&t  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  124" 
on  the  29th,  no"  on  the  27th,  109^°  on  the  24th, 
and  lOl^  on  the  26th  ;  on  the  25th  the  reading  did 
not  rise  above  72^^  The  lowest  readings  of  a  ther- 
mometer on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky, 
were  254"  on  the  25th,  2S|°  on  the  29th,  and  30°  on 
the  28th.  The  mean  ol  the  seven  low  readings 
was  33i*. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.,  N.E., 
and  N.W,,  and  its  strength  gentle.  The  weather 
during  the  week  was  generally  fine  and  dry  but  cold. 
Fog  prevailed  on  the  27th,  28ih,  and  29th. 

Rain  fell  on  two  days  during  the  week  ;  the 
amount  measured  was  0.05  inch. 

England:  Temperature.— 'X\i^  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  66°  at  both 
Truro  and  Eccles,  65^"  at  Cambridge,  65^"  at  both 
Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and  65^°  at  lilackheath  ; 
the  highest  temperature  at  Portsmouth,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  Leeds  was  59.^* ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
Stations  was  62^",     The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 


air  observed  by  night  were  31°  at  Cambridge,  33°  at 
Hull,  33f'*  at  Nottingham,  and  35°  at  both  Black- 
heath  and  Sheffield  ;  the  lowest  temperature  at  Liver- 
pool was  45|°,  and  at  Sunderland  44°  ;  the  general 
mean  from  all  stations  was  371°.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Cambridge, 
34 J^  and  the  least  at  Portsmouth,  16^* ;  the  mean 
range  from  all  stations  was  25°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Truro,  63.^°,  and  BristoI»  613",  and 
the  lowest  at  Bradford,  55^;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  584°.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Nottingham,  both  38^°,  and  the  highest 
at  Portsmouth,  ^\^  ;  the  general  mean  from  all 
stations  was  42,^°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Bristol,  22", 
and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  10° ;  the  mean  daily 
range  from  all  stations  was  l6,[°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  49^%  being  sJ*  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  53",  at  Truro,  and  the  lowest  47°,  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  Hull. 

Rain. — Scarcely  any  rain  fell  during  the  week.  At 
Norwich  0.20  inch  fell,  at  Sunderland  o,  15  inch  fell, 
at  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Truro,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Leeds  no  rain  was  measured  ;  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  0.04  inch  only. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine, 
dry,  and  cold.  Fog  was  prevalent  at  most  places  on 
the  27th,  2Sth,  and  29th  inst. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  vaiied  from  66° 
at  Dundee  to  60°  at  Leith  ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  (i2-_^.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
air  observed  by  night  ranged  from  34'^  at  Paisley  to 
42°  at  Greenock  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  38^".  The  mean  range  of  temperature  from  all 
stations  was  23  4°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  51^°,  being  X  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
w^s  53°,  at  Glasgow,  and  the  lowest  5oj%  at 
Paisley. 

Rain. — The  amount  of  rain  measured  at  Aber- 
deen was  o  15  inch,  at  Edinburgh  was  0.05  inch,  and 
at  Leith  and  Perth  0.03  inch.  At  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Greenock,  and  Paisley  no  rain  was  measured.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  0.03  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
67°,  the  lowest  33^",  the  range  was  ZlTt  ^"'i  the 
mean  was  S^V-     ^^  i^''-'"  f^"- 


Remarks  on  the  Weather  during  Septem- 
HER. — The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  for  the 
month  was  29  88  inches,  being  0.08  inch  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  thirty-six  year.*:.  The  range 
of  readings  in  the  month  amounted  to  0.73  inch. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  air  was  7i°.6  on 
the  iilh,  and  there  are  only  two  instances  of  so  low 
a  maximum  back  to  1S41, 

The  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  was  35°, 
being  lower  than  any  value  since  1872. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  for  the 
month  was  62°.  5,  being  5°.  2  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  thirty-six  Septembers. 

The  mean  low  night  temperature  of  the  air  for  the 
month  was  46". 4,  being  2^8  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  thirty-six  Septembers. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  month  was 
53°- 3»  heing  3°. 3  and  4°  lower  than  the  averages  of  the 
preceding  106  years  and  thirty-six  years  respectively. 
Back  to  1771  there  are  but  six  instances  of  so  low  a 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  September,  viz.  : 
— In  1771  it  was  52",  in  17S6  it  was  5i°.3,  in  1793  it 
was  52".  S,  in  1803  it  was  52°.4,  in  1S07  it  was  53°.  r, 
and  in  1S29  it  was  53''.2, 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  for  the 
month  was  47°. i. 

The  mean  amount  of  cloud  for  the  month  was  6. 2. 

Rain  fell  on  ten  days,  being  two  days  less  than  the 
average  number  for  September.  The  amount  col- 
lected was  1,23  inch,  being  1.20  inch  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  sixty-two  years. 

The  weather  during  the  month  was  dull,  cold,  and 
dry.  The  month  was  remarkable  for  its  low  tempe- 
rature and  deficiency  of  rainfall.  Fog  prevailed  on 
the  i6lh,  20th,  27th,  2Sth,  and  29th, 

JAMES  GLATSriKR. 


Variorum. 

"  Ethnological  Hints  Ai^forded  rv  the 
Stimitlants  ok  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Savages"  (by  Miss  A.  W.  Buckland).— The  study  of 
primitive  agriculture,  which  formed  the  subject  ol  the 
memoir  read  by  the  author  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation last  year,  led  naturally  to  that  of  the  stimulants 
adopted  by  different  races,  because  it  was  found  that 
from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  mankind 
some  sort  of  stimulant  had  been  used  almost  univers- 


ally.    Among  the  lowest  races  this  consisted  now,  as 
in  ages  past,  only  of  some  root  or  leaf  chewed  for  its 
strengthening  and  invigorating  properties,  such  as  the 
Pitberry,  recently  discovered  in  use  among  nations  in 
Central   Australia,    and   the   Cocoa   leaf  among  the 
Indians   of  South  America  ;  but   no   sooner  did  the 
nations  advance  to  the  agricultural  stage  than  they 
began  to  make  fermented,  drinks  from  the  roots  or 
grains  cultivated  for  food.     Hence  the  beer  of  Egypt, 
which  probably  found  its  way  with  the   Wheat  and 
Barley  of  that  land  to  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  and 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  having  been  evidently 
known  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  a  very  early  period, 
whilst     a     similar     liquor     still    formed     the     chief 
beverage    of    all    African    nation?,    being    now,    as 
formerly      in      Egypt,      fermented      by     means     of 
plants.       In    China    and   Japan    Rice    was    and    is 
used  to  make    wine    or   beer   instead   of  Wheat   or 
Barley  or  American  Maize.     In  Bolivia  this  is  chewed 
to    produce    fermentation,   like  the  *'kava"  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands — a  practice  which  reappears  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Formosa,  who  use  Rice  instead  of 
Maize.     The  sour  milk  or  "  koumis  "  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  mead  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,   both  reappear  among  the  Kaffirs    of 
South  Africa.     Palm  wine  was  used  wherever   Palms 
nourished,  but  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  Grape,  although 
known  in  very  ancient  times,   seemed  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  civilised  races  of  Western  Asia  and 
Egypt,  extending  later  to  Greece  and  Rome.     The 
multitude  of  wines  described  by  Pliny  were,  however, 
in  almost  all  cases  llavoured  with  herbs  or  garden 
plants  for  medicinal  purposes.     The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  fermented  beverages,  as  re- 
corded by  travellers,  were  that  the  earliest  stimulants 
were  simply  leaves  and  roots  chosen  by  animal  instinct, 
chewed,  and  found  by  experience  to  produce  exhilara- 
tion and  strength.     With  the  dawn   of  civilisation, 
these  roots  and  plants,  still  chewed,  were  mixed  with 
water,  and  thus  a  kind  of  fermentation  was  induced, 
producing  a  mildly  intoxicating  drink,  and  when  the 
agricultural  stage  was  attained  the  cereals  took  the 
place  of  the  earlier  roots  and  leaves,   and  were  also 
probably  at  first  chewed  to  produce  fermentation,  as 
still  in  Formosa  and  South  America,  to  be  superseded 
in  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  with  the  use  of  the 
Grape  ;  yet  even  in  this,  as  in  the  liquors  made  from 
grain,  the  roots  and  plants   of   an  earlier  age  were 
retained  for  llavour,  and  to  produce  fermentation  ;  and 
even  the   form  and  material  of  the  earlier  drinking 
cups  were  retained  in  civilised  countries  skilled  in  the 
manufacture,  whilst  the  originally  medicinal  character 
of  these  beverages  gave  rise  to  many  superstitions,  to 
the  deification    of    plants,    and    their   dedication   to 
various  gods — to  the  birth  of  gods  of  wine,  as  well  as 
to  the  universal  custom  of  commencing  every  orgie 
with  libations  to  the  gods,  and  of  proposing  healths 
at   feasts.     The   art  of  distillation,  though  probably 
known  early  in  the    Christian  era,  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  was  certainly  unknown  to  savage  races 
until    "fire-water"  was  introduced,   to  their  serious 
detriment,  by  Europeans. 

Ivy  Embroidery. — It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the 
masters  of  decorative  gardening  that  the  Ivies  are 
capable  of  furnishing  most  valuable  material  for 
certain  kinds  of  embroidery  planting,  which  probably 
would  tell  with  best  etTect  in  a  large  garden  wherein 
spring  flowers  play  an  important  part  in  the  annual 
colouring.  There  are  not  many  varieties  adapted  to 
such  work,  but  the  few  that  are  evidently  best  fitted 
for  it  are  conspicuously  appropriate.  Thus  amongst 
the  climbers  we  have  margmata  grandis,  which  would 
probably  be  the  best  for  forming  bands  of  silver, 
and  there  are  several  others  of  the  same  section 
available  where  a  weaker  growth  would  be  required, 
and  in  some  soils  the  pretty  marginata  rubra  would 
develope  a  fine  tone  of  red  in  the  winter.  For  yellow 
leafage  there  is  no  climbing  variety  good  enough,  but 
the  well-known  tree  Ivy  named  aureum  produces  a 
brilliant  growth  of  orange-coloured  leafage,  and  in  a 
poor  soil  is  very  constant.  The  little  minima  is 
distinctly  purple  in  winter,  and  Hibberd's  Emerald 
would  be  the  most  useful  of  the  green  class,  as  it  is  a 
better  colour  during  winter  than  the  Irish  Ivy,  which 
is  both  too  dark  and  too  coarse  for  the  purpose,  and 
from  March  to  August  it  presents  a  rich  and  dense 
growth  of  golden  green  leafage.  Others  would  come 
in  of  course,  as  nigra  for  a  very  dark  green,  and 
lucida  for  glossy  brunze,  torluosa  for  a  neat  growth 
of  very  dark,  highly-polished  leaves.  In  any  case, 
the  surest  to  begin  with  are  marginata  grandis, 
aureum,  and  Emerald.  With  these  to  form  the  more 
distinctive  outline,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
fill  up  with  a  selection  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  neat 
growers  with  both  green  and  variegated  leaves, 
because  for  certain  parts  of  a  pattern  the  silver  tree 
Ivies  would  come  in  well.  A  garden  boldly  framed 
in  Ivy  embroidery  would  have  a  charming  appearance 
all  the  winter,  and  if  a  good  assortment  of  spring 
flowers  appeared  amongst  the  Ivies  from  March  to 
May,  the  Ivies  would  afford  in  their  interest  a  strong, 
definite,  and  rich  foundation,  or  setting,  and  quite  a 
new  and  characteristic  styleof  gardening  would  result. 
As  this   is  a  note  of  "observation,"  as  well  as  of 
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speculation,  I  must  remark  that  I  have,  in  a  way, 
carried  out  my  idea  of  Ivy  embroidery,  but  for  the 
full  development  of  it  greater  space  is  required  than  I 
can  spare  for  such  a  feature.  S.  H.,  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Magazine" 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Apples  :  E.  H.  B.  Send  two  or  three  fair  samples  of 
each,  under  numbers,  in  a  box  or  basket,  carriage 
paid,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  name  them  for 
you. 

Books  \T.D.  M.  You  can  get  both  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  HoUoway,  N. — Pro- 
fessional. Ballet's  '1  he  Art  of  Grafting  and  Robinson's 
Hardy  Blowers  are  the  only  two  in  your  list  that  would 
be  of  any  real  service  to  the  youth,  and  he  would  find 
Sulherland's  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plaiits  a 
much  more  useful  book  than  the  latter.  If  he  cannot 
go  much  over  the  price  you  name,  let  him  have  Mrs. 
Loudon's  Amateur  Gardeners'  Calendar.  You  had 
better  by  far  get  him  a  copy  of  Paxton's  Botanical 
Dictionary  and  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant. 

Geranium  pkatense  :  W.  A.  IV.  The  production 
of  leaf-scales  in  place  of  flowers  is  not  very  rare,  but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  this  plant 
before. 

Grapes  in  Water  :  Davie.  A  little  charcoal.  Con- 
sult some  of  the  many  letters  on  the  subject  that  have 
been  published  in  our  coluiims. 

Grapes  Shanking  :  Subscriber.  Yours  is  a  bad  case 
of  shanking,  arising  probably  from  some  defect  of  the 
border  or  of  the  roots,  but  the  exact  cause  of  which 
cannot  be  indicated  without  personal  inspection. 

Ground  Cos  Lettuce.  By  an  error,  this  Lettuce  was 
called  the  Grand  instead  of  the  Ground  Cos.  It  is  a 
nice  dwarf  compact  variety,  and  Mr.  Judd  would  be 
glad  to  get  some  seed  of  it. 

Insects  :  Cricketfield.  The  pest  is  the  well-known 
Crane-fly,  or  Daddy-longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea).     At 


Fig.  88 — the  crane-fly. 
(i,  the  grub  ;  2,  the  pupa  ;  3,  the  perfect  insect.) 


the  present  time  all  you  can  do  is  to  kill  as  many  of 
them  as  you  possibly  can.  The  grass  should  be  swept 
frequently  with  a  bag-net  made  of  muslin,  and  later 
on  perhaps  the  larva  can  be  got  rid  of  by  dressing  the 
grass  at  night  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  gas-water, 
which  will  destroy  them  when  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  feed.  Probably  a  frequent  rolling  of  the 
ground  at  night  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 
They  are  exceedingly  abundant  this  year.  — 7".  C.  H. 
Pygtera  bucephala  (the  Buff-tip),  gregarious  ;  teeds 
on  the  Oak-nut  and  Sallow,  and  frequently  strips 
all  the  fohage  from  the  branches  on  which  they  feed. 

Irises  :  J.  O.  C.  M.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time 
to  divide  the  roots. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  :  Seventeen  Years'  Subscriber. 
Take  the  Vines  after  close  pruning  from  the  rafters, 
wash  them  with  diluted  paraffin,  whitewash  all  the 
brickwork,  dress  the  Vmes  with  diluted  methylated 
spirits,  and  then  clear  out  all  the  surface-soil,  and  put 
on  a  layer  of  fresh.  If  the  dressing  is  done  carefully, 
this  should  effectually  get  rid  of  them. 

Messrs.  Kelway's  Gladioli. — Mr.  J.  Clarke  writes 
to  say  that  he  made  an  error  in  the  number  of  Gladioli 
which  he  stated  in  our  last  issue  were  grown  by 
Messrs.  KeWay.  Instead  of  270  named  sorts  they 
have  2700,  and  the  number  of  seedlings  is  200,000, 
and  not  20.000. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  J .  Divimick.  We  have  failed  to 
identify  your  Apple. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W,  D.  F,  Mesembryanthemum 
acinaciforme.  — A  Subscriber,  Chesterfield.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers,  or  garden 
varieties  of  plants.  There  are  too  many  of  them,  and 
they  run  too  near  alike  for  us  to  deal  with. —  IF. 
Hockin.  Abies  Smithiana,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 
—  W.  K.  Clematis  Jackmanni.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived any  former  similar  communication. — *S.  C, 
Greenock,     i,    Gymnogramma    Mertensii ;    2,    Peri- 


strophe  aureo-variegata  ;  3,  Pteris  cretica.— y.  P.  A. 
Acer  campestris,  the  common  Maple. —  T.  S.  P. 
Crat^gus  coccinea. — D.  M.  Parnassia  palustris. — 
y.  S..,  Edinburgh.  Jasminum  azoricum. — J.  C.  Hep- 
burn. Struthiopteris  germanica. — J.  C  G.  Probably 
Helichrysum  vestitum. 

Nuts  :  A.  Smith.  Pack  them  with  the  husks  on  them, 
after  they  have  been  dried,  in  a  barrel,  and  keep  it  in 
some  uniformly  cool  dry  place.  An  old  flour  barrel 
answers  well,  and  a  barn  or  loft  will  be  found  a  suitable 
position  for  it.  If  you  sprinkle  a  little  salt  amongst 
them  as  you  are  putting  them  in  the  cask  it  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  mildew  on  them. 

Out-of-door  Grapes.  We  have  received  several  com- 
munications with  reference  to  the  statement,  on 
p.  304,  as  to  the  relative  absence  of  mildew  on  these, 
and  we  have  been  favoured  with  samples  covered  with 
mildew.  We  never  denied  the  occurrence,  far  from 
it.  We  only  described  our  experience  during  the 
present  year.  Since  that  note  was  written,  we  have 
seen  a  large  farmhouse,  together  with  its  outbuildings, 
wholly  covered  with  Grapes,  but  no  vestige  of  mildew. 

Potatos  Within  Potatos:  W.  M.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  frequently  figured  in  our  columns. 

Seedling  Verbena:  Veritas.  The  sohtary  flower 
was  a  shrivelled  scrap  when  it  reached  us. 

Shelter  for  Roses  :  A,  H.  H.  The  one  year  seedling 
Hollies,  even  if  they  do  well,  will  probably  take  ten  to 
a  dozen  years  before  they  will  yield  the  shelter  required  : 
they  are  very  slow  growers.  You  should  plant  a 
Privet  hedge  of  the  best  broad-leaved  variety — that  will 
answer  every  purpose  in  two  or  three  years  at  the 
outside. 

Tobacco  :  Tho?nas  Lloyd.  Cut  the  leaves  off,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  dry  shed  until  they  become  moderately 
dry  ;  them  pack  them  in  regular  layers  in  a  box,  and 
place  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  top,  to  cause  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  the  fermentmg  process  which  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  nicotine,  without  which 
the  leaves  would  be  valueless,  but  of  the  exact  amount 
of  fermentation  which  should  be  allowed  to  take  place 
you  can  only  learn  by  experience. 

Wellingtonia  :  W.  K.  These  trees  are  very  subject 
to  have  portions  of  their  branches  die  off,  usually 
owing  to  unfavourable  root  conditions.  They  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  suffer  from  fungus  at  the  root  if  leaf- 
soil  has  been  used  in  planting  them.  We  should 
advise  you  to  have  the  roots  of  your  tree  examined, 
and  if  fungus  is  found,  the  old  soil  affected  with  myce- 
lium or  spawn  should  be  carefully  got  out,  and  good 
fresh,  pure  soil  put  in  its  place. 

*»•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obhged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements^ 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 

^"  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journah 

Catalogues  Received.  — J.  B.  A.  Deleuil  (Rue 
Paradis,  Marseilles),  List  of  Amarylhs,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Yuccas,  &c. — Joseph  Schwartz  (Rue  de 
Repos,  43,  Lyons,  France),  Catalogue  of  Roses. — 
Messrs.  W.  Drumraond  &  Sons  (Stirling,  N.B.),  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  ot  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Communications  Received.— H.  C— J.  W.  (with  thanks).— 
G.  S.  (with  thanks).— W.  A.  "W.— J.  Veitch  &  Sons.- 
Nepenthes  (with  thanks  :  next  week). — W.  S. — J.  C. — 
T.  C.  H.— Mr.  Croxton.— R.  McM.— J.  R.— A.  Price.— 
C.  S.— J.  C.  &  Co.— A.  K.— Comjee.— R.  F.— W.  E.  G. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,  October  4. 
Our  market  remains  much  the  same,  large  consign- 
ments of  foreign  goods  still  reaching  us,  and  trade  being 
brisk  at  reduced  prices.  Kent  Cobs  sell  freely,  quota- 
tions being  same  as  last  week.  James  Webber,  Whole- 
sale Apple  Market. 

Vegetables. 
J.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  . .   20-40 

Abpi<r;igu5,        Sprue, 

per  bundle  ..    16-   .. 

Aubergines,   p.    doz.   20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per 

bushel  ..10  o-  . . 


—  Scarlet  Runners, 
per  bushel..  ..    60-   .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   i  o-  z  o 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  . .         ..80-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz,  ..  i  o-  z  o 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle-.  16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  . .   30-   . . 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  03-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  10-20 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  90J,  to  iioj.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loor. 

to  \i,os.  ;  Kent  Kidneys,  r4af.  to  i6o,t.  Large  importations 
are  being  received  from  Germany,  selling  at  from  3^.  61^.  to 
6j.  per  bag.  Onions  are  also  coming  from  the  same  place, 
fetching  4J'.  to  4J,  dd,  per  bag, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  perpott.  10-30 
Onions,  iz    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  z  o-  .. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  06-,, 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
TiuTiips,  per  bundle  04-06 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz.  , .         ..16-20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples,  per   J^-sieve  26-36 

Oranges,  per  100 

.12  0-20  0 

Grapes,  per  lb.         ..09-60 

Peaches,  per  doz. 

.  6  0-15  0 

Lemons,  per  100      ..  8  0-12  0 

Pears,  per  doz. 

.10-30 

Melons,  each           ..  20-50 

Piue-apples.  per  lb. 

.40-80 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06     Figs,  green,  doz. 

.   I  0-  3  0 

Cut  Flowers. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Asters,  12  bun.  , ,  30-90 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p  bun,  06-10 
Chrysanthem.  izbun.  40-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  30-90 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  30-90 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  ..  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  5  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
Jasmine,  per  bunch  i  o-  z  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  20-90 

Plants 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

6  0-12  o 
IZ  0-24  o 

5  0-12  o 

5  0-12  o 

6  0-Z4  o 
30-90 

18  0-24  o 
4  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-24  o 


Begonias,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  do. 
China  Asters,  dozen 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Coleus,  per  dozen  . . 
Cyclamen,  per  doz... 
Cyperus,do. . . 
Dracaena  terminalis 
—  viridis,  per  doz, 
Euonymus,  m  var,, 
per  doz. 


1-24  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  10-30 

—  zonal,  IZ  sprays  06-16 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Pyrethrum    ,.  . .    o  6-  i  o 

Roses(outdr,),i2bun.  6  0-12  o 

—  (indoor),  perdoz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  4  0-12  o 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  40-80 
Sunflower,  izbun. ..  20-60 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  60-90 
TropEolum,  12  bun.  10-40 
Violets,    12  bunches  10-20 


IN  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns.in  var,,p,  doz.  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  z  6-iJ  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  4  o-iz  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 

Myrtles,  do 30-90 

Palms  in  variety.each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  . .  . .  2  o-  9  o 

Solanums      ..         ..9  0-24  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  even  for  the  better  qualities 
of  Wheat,  the  demand  ruled  inactive  at  fairly  late  prices, 
while  for  inferior  produce  the  trade  was  dull  and  irregu- 
lar, and  the  quotations  had  a  downward  tendency. 
Prices  were  considered,  on  the  average,  to  be  zs.  per 
quarter  lower  than  on  Monday  Isist.  For  foreign  Wheat 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  previous 
quotations.  In  that  market  a  reduction  of  is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter  was  quoted.  Good  and  fine  quaUties  of  Barley 
were  scarce,  and  reaUsed  full  terms.  Inferior  produce 
sold  at  a  reduction  of  is.  to  2s.  per  quarter.  Malt  of 
good  and  fine  quaUty  was  firm,  and  realised  extreme 
rates.  Indian  Corn  was  dull  at  a  reduction  of  is.  to  2s. 
per  quarter.  In  Oats,  sound  corn  was  steady  in  value  ; 
inferior  qualities  had  a  downward  tendency.  For  Beans 
and  Peas  the  quotations  ruled  firm.  The  flour  trade  was 
quiet,  at  barely  late  rates. — On  Wednesday  there  was  no  re- 
covery from  Monday's  dechnein  the  quotations  for  Wheat. 
Choice  Barley  was  held  for  full  prices,  but  other  kinds  were 
a  dull  inquiry.  For  Indian  Corn  buyers  were  cautious, 
and  endeavoured  to  effect  advantageous  purchases.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  steady  in  value.  The  flour  trade  was 
quiet. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending 
September  29  :— Wheat,  56s.  ^d.  ;  Bariey,  43J.  iid.  ; 
Oats,  25J.  3ff.  For  the  corresponding  week  last  year  : — 
Wheat,  47J.  ii^,  ;  Barley,  39^.  iid.  ;  Oats,  25J.  gd. 


CATTLE. 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  trade  in  beasts  was 
dull,  consequently  prices  were  lower.  The  sheep  trade 
was  dull ;  there  was  a  demand  for  choicest  qualities, 
otherwise  but  little  was  doing.  The  few  calves  on  offer 
sold  about  as  of  late.  Quotations: — Beasts,  4s.  ^d.,  to 
S^.,  and  51.  4d.  to  $s.  lod.;  calves,  5^.  to  6j^.  ;  sheep, 
5^.  4d.  to  51.  lod.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to  ys.  ;  pigs,  4^.  to  5s. — 
Thursday's  business  was  characterised  by  dulness.  Both 
beasts  and  sheep  were  difficult  to  move  at  prices  lower 
than  on  Monday.     Calves  were  a  dragging  sale. 


HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  says  there  was 
a  moderate  supply  of  fodder  at  market,  but  trade  was 
rather  slow ;  prices,  however,  were  without  material 
change.  Prime  old  Clover  was  quoted  at  looj.  to  i44f. ; 
inferior,  85J.  to  95J.  ;  good  new,  loos.  to  135^.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  gos.  to  120s.;  inferior,  70J".  to  85J.  ;  and 
straw,  44s.  to  57^.  per  load  — There  was  a  large  supply 
of  fodder  on  offer  at  Thursday's  market,  but  trade  was 
dull,  and  for  hay  prices  gave  way  3J'.  on  Monday's  top 
price.  —  Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  ^Superior 
meadow  hay,  112s.  to  1205.  ;  inferior,  751.  to  95^.;  su- 
perior Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  gos.  to  117J. 
and  straw,  soj.  to  60s.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 


The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  a  moderate  supply  of  Potatos  was  on  sale  at  these 
markets,  and  the  demand  ruled  steady  at  the  following 
prices:— Kent  Regents,  isos.  to  i^oj.  per  ton;  Esse.\ 
ditto,  loor.  to  130J.  ;  rocks,  gos.  to  looj.  ;  kidneys,  iioj. 
to  130J.  ;  Victorias,  i2o.r.  to  140J.  ;  American  late,  looj. 
to  120S.  —  The  imports  into  London  last  week  com- 
prised 10,210  bags  174  packages  from  Hamburg,  8123 
bags  Bremen,  3350  Antwerp,  3286  Boulogne,  1750  bags 
756  sacks  Dunkirk,  410  bags  Harlingen,  201  Havre,  and 
10  Rotterdam. 

COALS. 

In  the  market  on  Monday  there  was  a  firm  demand 
for  house  coals  at  previous  quotations,  but  on  Wednes- 
day these  realised  an  advance  of  6d.  per  ton.  Quota- 
tions : — Walls  End — Hetton,  2ij.  6d.;  Hetton  Lyons, 
iBs.  gd.\  Lambton,  21J. ;  Original  Hartlepool,  21J.  6d.\ 
South  Hartlepool,  igs.  yi.    Tees,  21J.  '^d. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION. — Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  ^d. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Parle,  London,  N.W. 

Greenbonses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TCRAi,  Bi'iLDERs  and  Hot-water  Atparati's 
MAMi-FArTURF-RS,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  C^o  \  21  feet  by  13  feet,  £,7^ ; 
I2j^  feet  by  10  feet,  ,£15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  nr  iron. 

Metallic  Hothouse  Buliaer  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

Oate  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and    HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 

53,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  a.d.  i8i3. 

BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5-?.  each. 

t^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses    n  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed       this 

Establishment, 


SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC      NET- 
TING,  CANVAS,    &c.,   for    Shading,    Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  A.ND  CO.,  20,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


(l 
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LIVERPOOL 


vNAYLOR    STREE1 


zm 


la  in  use  over  many  thousand  miles, 

Ami  h.i/;  been  awarded  the  Medals  nnd  highest  Commendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

FOWERFUL  WINDING  STRALNING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  INTERMEDIATE  IRON   POSTS, 

STRONG  and  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS. 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron  Fencing  known  for 

agricultural  and  general  purposes. 


Continuous  Bar  Iron  Fencing, 


With  bars  secured  by  F.  M.  &  Co.'s  Patent  Self-locking  Joints, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  uprights  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE  and   FIElD    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designed  for  the  Mansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET  AND    GARDEN    GATES, 
In  Great  V.-u-iety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bailing,  Tree  Guards, 

FRUIT  ESPALIERS,   WALL   FRUIT  TRAINERS,  &c. 

t^   //luslratid   and   Described  in    F.  M.  &"    Co.'s 
New  Catalogue^  sent  on  application. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS, 

With  fittings  complete,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  erected 

by  a  careful  mechanic. 

LONDON    BRANCH : 

1,  DELAHAY  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

P.itentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire   Fencing, 
Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  ^c. 

VICTORIA   WORKS,   WOLVICRII  AM  PTON. 

And  1.  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catnlof',iiei/rff  on  application. 


THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and  IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


I 


-p^ 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes. 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 
s.    d.      s,    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      5.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,        ,,       I    3      I  10      2    5      3    o      3    7 
Illustrated   Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  20.1.  and  upwards, 

S/icciiil  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    cfc    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285    and    .362.    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    V 

H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 

Builder.  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works, 
121    BunhllRov   London    EC 


w. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Poitable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed  s.   d. 
good    16  oz.    sheet   glass,    painted    four   coats,  and 

packed  ready  for  use       .,         ..         ..         ..          ■•  35    o 

Pon.ible    Box    with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet      ..          ..          . .          . .          ..          . .  65     o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  gla7ed      . .         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10    o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .          . .          . .  60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats            -.         ..         ..  16    6 

TOHN  BOWMAN. 

O    greenhouses— every  description,  \„  «,„ 

VINERIES-all  the  latest  improvements,      \,f^t}X 
GLASSHOUSES-perfect  ventilation,  J  '°  *1000. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER  and  TIMBER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery.  Newcastle. 

BOULTON       AND       PAUL, 
Horticultural  Builders,  Norwich. 


Pit  Lights  and  Sills    or  Brick  WhMs 
or  Earth  Banks. 


PIT  LIGHTS  and  FRAMES  complete  for  fixing  on  Brick- 
work, made  in  two  sizes  of  Lights  to  work  6  ft.  by  4  ft  2  in 
thick,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  2'^  in.  thick,  Lights  glazed  with  zi  oz 
British  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4j^In.  by  3  In  ,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wro'ught- 
iron  handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cash  Prices.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh.  Glasgow.  Dublin,  Belfast  or  Cork 

SILLS  or  FRAMES,  with  2  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  8  ft  long 
by  6  ft.  wide.  Li  \(>s.  :  ■>,  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft  .  12  ft.  long  by 
6  ft,  wide,  X4  3f.  ;  4  Lights  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  16 ft.  long  by  6  ft 
wide,   jCs  ioi.  ;    a   Lights,    7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  8  ft.  long  by  7  fi 

6  in.  wide.  £,1  los.  ;    3  Lights,  7  ft.  6  In.  by  4  ft..  12  ft.  long  by 

7  ft.  6  in.  wide.  jC5  2t.  ;  4  Lights,  7(1.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  16  ft  long 
by  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  X6  i4.f.  Prices  lor  longer  lengths  at  cheapo  1 
rates.     Prices  on  application. 

Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Bnildlng 
post-free,  24  stamps.  Plant  Preserver  Lists,  Melon  Fraiiie 
Lists  rnd  tireenhoii^e  Lists,  post-free. 


AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY. 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT;  73,  CANNON  ST..  LONDON. 
E.C,  ;  and  g.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Portf.r'?;  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  oi  three 
atid  one-fifth  pounds  of  c<\xl  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


"ONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


L" 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements-viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  e.\tent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  w  ith  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced. 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  Iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  - 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Feet. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

£   I.    d. 

20  in. 

iS  „ 

18  „ 

300 

700 

20  ). 

24  .. 

400 

S    0    0 

20  „ 

30  „ 

500 

900 

24  ,, 

=4   ,1 

700 

12    0    0 

24  .. 

24  „ 

i'   ., 

S50 

24       M 

24   „ 

36   „ 

1,000 

10    0    0 

24    .. 

=4   .. 

43  „ 

1,400 

20    0    0 

=8   „ 

60  „ 

I,803 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 
From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  Balham  Hill,  S.W., 
„„     .  .  -^^'^J'  29.  1873. 

Having  given  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s..y  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 

PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WAFER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Sonth- 
wark,  London,  S,E. 
When  orderiuE  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  abcve  advertisement. 

Q  T  "P  '\r  "P  Tvr  Q ' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery.  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. —Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  Gentlemen. —In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trenthani  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  /y  far  the  Lest  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
thain  Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trenlliain  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  fell  so  little  anxiety  In  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 
i.'.^^l-^''^  "'-"^  '"  '^^  ^^^'^  °^  K'ving  testimonials,  but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  Importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  0(iinion. 
"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMtiS  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations.with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
P.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT- WATER      ENGINEERS,     he,    &c 

Castle   Hill  Works.   Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  oni.v  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and   under  the   inspection   of  the   inventor,    Mr.  Stevenft— all 
others  being  base  imltntinn'i 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING, 

Head  line  charged  as  twj. 


4  Lines    .. 

..& 

'i 

0 

15  Lines      .. 

.■£0    S 

5     „ 

..    0 

s 

6 

16      „ 

..09 

6     „ 

..    0 
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0 

17      „ 

..09 
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..    0 

0 

IS 
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..    0 

S 

0 

19     „ 

..    0  10 

9     „ 

..    0 

a 

20     „ 

..     0  11 

10     „ 

..    0 

t 

0 

31     „ 

..    0  11 

11     ,. 

..    0 

6 

6 

23     „ 

..    0  12 

12     „ 

..    0 

7 

0 

23     „ 

..    0  12 

13     „ 

..     0 

7 

b 

24     ,. 

..    0  13 

14     ,. 

..     0 

H 

0 

25     „ 
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AND   SIXl'ENCE   FOR   EVERV  ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30J. 

Page  ^900 

Halt  Page 500 

Column        3     5° 


GARDENERS,  AND   OTHERS,  WANriNa    PLACES, 

a6  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID, 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  s-t-  each  insertion. 

Adveytisements  for  the  curyani  lueak  MUST  raach  iJte  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  £1  ^s.   lod. ;  6  Months, 

z\s.  Tzd.  :  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign  ;  265.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


PuBLiSHrNG  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  WetlingtoQ  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

NOTICE    TO    THE    TRADE. 
TEBBS'    tTNIVEE-SAL    FUMIGATOR 

Can    be    obtained    Wholesale   of   FLANAGAN   and  SON, 
Seedsmen,  98,  Cbeaoside,  London,  E.G.  ;  and  of  CORRY  and 
SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 
No  one  cultivating  plants  under  glass  should  be  without  one. 

N   EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 

During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872,  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was.  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention?"  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  P.M.  to  g  a.m.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning— equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
iionrs  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coll  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  EngUtud 
except  three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind  of  Boiler,   equally  as   satisfactory,   and   certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 

STEVENS'     IMPROVED      TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON    HORTICULTURAL    BOILER, 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  and  smith.  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cottal    Portable!     For  Coal! 

EOBEETS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for"  about  id., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms.  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
p\irpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster^  S.W. 


(iiSiffliliiiH 

liiiiiliiiP**** 


/lTOrreCT01]E  /IPPLIED  TO  CONgEl^V/lTQBIEg 


HK/ITIIMG  Pyf?jK?,pii$  OF  E¥Ef^Y   DE^'CTRlP'l'yOtl. 

By.HoT  WATER,  Steam  or  Y/armed  Am 

See     illustrated  catalooue  PdstFree 
Dbsiqhs  If  Estimates  on  ApPUCAtion. 


VV&RKS'.  Queens  WharF:Hammers^ 


WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle   and 
Cylindrical 

BOILER  S..-- ff 

Efficient  and  Economical.       \/\s^^%^ 

^^^^ Awarded  6  Silver  Medals.  ^'^  ^  r 

Messrs.  E,  G.  Hen'Dekson  S:  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-appie  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers.  r    ,     Tr-      1 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application.   , 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hdl, 

London,  E.C 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinfield. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW     AND      CO.'S    PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed    Patterns,    and    Specimens,    sent   post-free    on 
application;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements    for 

Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  ;— "  We  must  give  these^^the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit.' 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENicK,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HULLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  10^.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the   FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMi\IERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  SYDNEY  M.ML  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  41/.  ;  Stamped,  513'. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper     and     Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  S,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  EC. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  go.  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(Bv  npf'onitmctji  io  the  Royal  [lurticithural  Society.) 

To       HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT       MAKERS. 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  .and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Planting  Season. 

Landed  Proprietors  and  Foresters  should  Consult  the 

JOURNAL  of  FORESTRY  and  ESTATES     ; 

cj      I^IANAGEiMENT  for  the  best  Trees  to  Plant,  and  the  | 

best  way  to  Plant  them.     One  Shilling  Monthly.     Of  all  Book-  | 

sellers  and  ol  the  Publishers,  j 
J.  &  W.  RIDER,  14,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — ^A.  Aliard, 
E.  Andri^,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Dcnterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydc.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gilton,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  T.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodtgas, 
A.  Sirau.\.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Huile,  J. 
Van  Volxeni.  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstem. 

-This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings, 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

T"  HE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 

Farms,  Estates,  Besldeuces. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  sr.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E,C. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    ot 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions, 

Price  zd.  ;  post  free,  sJ^n'. 
Post-office  Orders  are  to  be  made  payable  toWni,  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,C, 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Br.  Lindley. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 
OF    Describing    Plants    Correctly,    in    Scientific- 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  1  s. 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or,  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  CEconomv,  In  One 
Volume,  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  '^s. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  The  Rudiments 
of  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  Svo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  ss.  6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
TURAL     AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL.       With    a     Glossary 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     qs.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  School  Botany  and  The  Vegetable      I 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elenierits  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  ol  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  Svo  volume,  price  qs. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselv&S 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  School  Botany. 

N.E.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  gs. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 


^"  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  thai 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

WANTED,   Immediately,  a  GARDENER, 
married,  with  good  personal  character  from  last  place. 
— T.  C.  COWPER,  Elmwood.  Sudbury,  Harrow. 

WANTED,  an  INDOOR  FOREMAN  ; 
one  who  has  a  pood  knowledge  of  Plants,  good  Sales-" 
man,  experienced  in  Growing  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers  on  a 
large  scale.  Permanent  situation  to  an  energetic  and  competent 
man.  Wages,  35J.  per  week  and  house.  No  references  wrote 
to  previous  to  first  writing  to  the  applicant. — W.T..  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Seed  Merchants,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Wanted,  a  foreman,  about  25  years 
of  age,  who  thoroughly  vmderstands  Planting  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  on  a  large  scale,  and  fully  competent  to  take  charge 
of  a  large  number  of  Men.— Apply,  stating  full  particulars, 
where  last  employed,  and  what  salary  required,  to  G.  A.  SIMS, 
Steward  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  Lodge  Hill 
Waddesdon,  Aylesbury, 
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Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  a  steady  active  WORKING 
GROUND  FOREMAN.  Must  have  good  knowledge 
of  the  Culture  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs^  and 
Evergreens,  —  Address,  stating  age,  wages  expected,  and 
reference  to  former  employers,  to  THOMAS  DAVIES  and 
CO.,  Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 

Propagator  Wanted. 
TNO.    JEFFERIES     and     SONS     require 

f  I  a  PROPAGATOR  of  Clematis,  Roses,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants.  To  a  steady  and  persevering  man  liberal 
w.Tges  will  be  given.  State  age  wnd  where  last  employed. — 
JNO.  JEFFERIES  and  SONS.  Royat  Nurseries,  Cirencester. 

Gardener  and  Groom. 

WANTED,  at  about  14  miles  from 
London,  a  steady  married  MAN,  without  encum- 
brance, who  understands  Girdening,  can  attend  to  a  Horse, 
and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Will  have  the 
use  of  iwo  rooms  over  coach-house. — Apply,  stating  wages 
required,  to  E.  K.  B,,  Messrs.  Eridger  &  Collins,  37,  King 
William  Street,  London  Bridge,  EC, 

WANTED,  a  reliable  MAN,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  to  lake  the 
Management  of  Two  Acres  of  Garden  Ground.  One  accustomed 
to  the  Management  of  Pigs  preferred.  A  good  house  and 
garden  and  ^i  \s.  per  week.  —  Address.  SECRETARY, 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  (Limited),  St.  Petersburg  Place, 
Bayswater,  London,  W, 

WANTED,  Immediately,  a  steady  MAN 
(working),  to  take  charge  of  Hothouses,  where  Pot 
Plants  and  Winter  Flowers  are  Grown  for  Market.  Married, 
with  no  children.  26^.  per  week,  with  free  house  (partly  fur- 
nished) and  coal.— Apply  to  GROWER,  Rothesay,  Bute,"N.E. 

WANTED,  in  the  Country,  a  married 
MAN,  who  thoroughly  understands  Gardening,  and 
who  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  ustful. — H.  E. 
BIEBER.  Shalden  Manor,  Alton,  Hants. 

WANTED,  Immediately,  an  experienced 
NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN,  and  to 
execute  Orders— a  first-class  practical  man,  who  knows  per- 
fectly Indoor  Plants,  especially  Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  &c., 
knowing  French,  English  and  German  if  possible.  Testi- 
monials of  honesty,  sobriety  and  capability  are  required. — 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  to  J.  LINDEN,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

To  Seed  Shopmen. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  MAN  (middle- 
aged  preferred),  accustomed  to  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Cut 
Flower  business. — Address,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages 
required,  to  J.  S.,  J.  W.  Vickers,  General  Advertising  Offices, 
Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  about  20 
years  of  age,  used  to  Vegetable  Seed  Counter  and 
quick  at  Parcelling. — Apply,  by  letter,  with  full  particulars  as 
10  character,  &c.,  to  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  London,  N. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  CLERK.— 
Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  all  particulars,  to 
O.  AND  W.  VATES,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen,  28, 
Market  Place,  Manchester. 


WANT     PLACES. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such. — The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment.  Hull. 


Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAIN G  AND  CO.  can  at  present  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  several  energetic  and  practical 
Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and  BAILIFFS. 
or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments  or  Single- 
hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full  particulars 
by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E. 

P       G.      RENDERS  0"n 

•*— ^  •  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  0.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required,  B,  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay, — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway.  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head^  where  four  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  31;  foudeen  ycnrs'  experience  in  all 
branches.  Highly  recommended  from  Inte  and  other  employers. 
—  P.,  9,  Lamuiermoor  Road.  Balham,  S, 

GARDENER  CHEAn),— Age  40  ;  twenty-five 
years  in  hcit  p'accs  in  Enijhind  ;  could  lake  Charge  of 
Land  and  Forestry,  also  I'Unts  for  Exhibition, — J  CKO-SS, 
Trinity  Cottage.  Cirencester, 

?:j.ARDENE]r~(HEAD).— Age    36,    married, 

V >*  t ^o  children  ;  thorough  practtcil  experi- nee  In  al  1 
hrancliCN  of  the  profession.  Four  years'  character.  Please 
ftUlc  parti culars.—T.  WOOD,  Anstcy  Manor,  Alton,  Hants. 

To  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen. 
/:j.ARDENER    (Head).— Age    32,    married, 

V.^  f(,nr  young  children;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branclici  of  llie  profession.  Can  be  highly  recommended, — 
ALPHA,  3ft,  James  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady,  Noble- 
man,  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough  practical  Man, 
— Age  30,  married,  one  child.  Can  be  well  recommended  lor 
character  and  ability  in  the  profession.  — H,  T.,  Mr.  McRonald, 
69,  South  Street,  Chichester. 

ARUENER   (Head).— Age    4°,    married, 

two  children  ;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  Gardening, 
Pines,  Viiies,  Melons,  Stove  .ind  Greenhouse.  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening  ;  has  been  a  successful  Exhibitor.  I'irst- 
class  testimonials,  — E,  B,.  E,  S:  J,  Perkins,  Leamington. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  Gar- 
dening, Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Piants.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— R.  J,,  Post-office,  Romsey,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession.  No 
single-handed  place  accepted.  First-class  character  from  last 
and  previous  places.  Seven  years  in  last  situation.  Please  state 
wages.  — F.  CLARKE,  Alderbourne,  Gerrard's  Cross.  Bucks. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  32.— Mr.  A. 
Parsons,  Gardener  to  Captain  Blake,  Danesbury, 
Welwyn,  Herts,  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman, 
Henry  Mount,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services 
of  a  man  ihoioughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Gardening  ;  has 
been  with  him  seven  years, — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept.— .'\ge  30.  married  ;  Scotch  ;  fourteen  years' 
experience;  understands  (.ardenlng  in  all  its  branches,  and 
could  take  the  Management  of  a  small  Estate.  Open  for 
engagement  about  the  beginning  of  November  next.  First-class 
references.— T,  McK.,  The  Gardens,  Ayton,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
Perthshire,  N.B. 

ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or 

Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  trustworthy  Man. — 
Age  37.  married  ;  twenty  years'  practical  experience  in  Jirst-class 
Establishments  ;  competent  to  undertake  ,any  duties  connected 
with  a  Gentleman's  Estate  where  energy  and  intelligence  are 
required.  Highly  recommended  by  present  employer. — A,  G,, 
Barliam.  East  Hoathly,  Sussex, 

/^a"rDENER    (Head,  Working),  where 

VJ*  four  or  more  are  kept, — Age  32,  Highest  references  by 
Gentlemen.— W.  HILL,  24,  Adelphi  Road,  Epsom. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 

married,  i  child  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches.  Land,  &c.  Good  references  from 
previous  and  present  employer. — A.  B.,  30,  "Harcombe  Road, 
Stoke  Newingcon,  N.E. 

/^ARDENEK  (Head,  Working),  where  not 

V-*  less  than  four  are  kept. — Age  30,  married:  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches.  Can  be  highly  recommended. 
Please  state  wages,  &c.— W.  D.,  11,  Lismore  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill.  N.W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  28  ; 

has  had  much  practical  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  the  Forcing  of  Vines,  Pines, 
Peaches.  S:c..  also  the  General  Management  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardens,  Will  be  highly  recommended  by  past  and 
present  employers.— J.  T.,  Streatham  Grove  Lodge,  Streatham 
Common,  Suney. 

ARDENER    (HEAD,     WORKING),     where 

three  or  more  are  kept,— Age  35,  married,  one  child 
(age  6)  ;  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  the  General 
Routine  of  Gardening,  also  Land  and  Stock  if  required  The 
advertiser  has  had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  large  Estab- 
lishments. Unexceptionable  reference,  and  live  years'  excellent 
character  from  last  place.— J.  G.,  Feme  Cottage,  Pickets  Street, 
IJ.ilham,  S.W. 

C|ARDENER  (Head,  WorkTng),  or  f'orE-' 
-*  MAN  in  a  large  Establi-shmeut, — Age  25  ;  thoroughly 
uuder-tands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Highly  recom- 
mended, —  J,  CUNNINGTON,  Orton,  Waterville,  Peter- 
borough. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  23  ; 

six  years'  experience.  Two  years'  good  character. 
State  particulars.— E.  M.  S,,  4,  Kidders  Place,  St.  John's, 
Fulham.  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  Second). 
— Age  25,  single  :  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers, 
Greenhouse  and  Conservatoiy,  likewise  Pits  and  Frames, 
Lawns,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Work,  Nine  years' 
experience. -G,  SIMMONDS.  Ridgway.  Oaks.  Enfield. 

GARDENER  (Second),  under  a  Foreman, 
in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— Age  22.  Good  reference, 
Please  state  wages,-G,  WILLIAMS,  Post-office,  Brook  Street, 
Upper  Clapton,  London,  E.  . 

GARDENER  (Second).— Age  27,  single; 
respectable  ;  understands  General  Housework,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening  ;  nine  years'  experience.  Good 
character  from  last  situation, — K.  K.,  Penton,  near  Andover, 
Hants. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  21  ;  six  years'  good  experience,  and  two  years 
and  eight  mouths'  good  character  from  last  place.  —  JOHN 
BUTLER,  71,  Wardon  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER    (Under),— Age    20.— F.    G., 
4,  0.aksford  Avenue.  Well's  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

GARDENER    (Under). —Age    19.      ^Good 
character  from  past  and   present  situations.— H.  PAUL, 
The  liothy,  Brampton  Park,  Hunts. 

r^RDENER     (■UNDER^.  —  Age     20 ;     five 

^^  years'  experience.  Good  references.  — HENKV  COX, 
Nortliend,  Henley  on-Thamcs,  Oxon. 

r:j.ARDENER'"('UNDKR).-Age   20,    single; 

V  Jl  three  ye.irs  in  Gardens.  Good  character  and  references. 
— G.  PAMPLlN,  19.  Alexandra  Terrace,  Vicarage  Lane,  West 
Ham,  Essex, 

/"JLAKDENER  (Under),  where  one  or  more 

VJ  are  kept,  or  under  a  Foreman  in  a  Nursery.— Age  ai  ; 
li,i>;  a  good  knowledge  of  Potting,  Tying,  Watering,  &c.  Gond 
character.  —J.  H.,  Aberdeen  Villas,  Ashford  Common, 
Middlesex. 


FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden.  —  Age  24  ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  Five  years'  good  character. — Y,  2  ,  18,  Stanford 
Road.  Fulham.  S.W, 

]^"^OREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment.- 
Age  25  :  eleven  years'  experience  In  good  places.  Two 
years' reference  from  last  situation, — A.  B.,  The  Alalt  Shovel, 
Eyiisford,  Kent^ 

FOREMAN  (General),  in  a  large  place. — 
Competent  to  take  entire  charge  \\\  absence  of  Gardener. 
Testimonials  to  that  effect,  — H.  R.,  The  Gardens,  Garbrand 
Hall.  Ewell.  Surrey.        

To  the  Trade. 

FOREMAN,  where  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c., 
are  grown  extensively  for  Market.— Has  had  several 
years'  experience  in  leading  Private  Places,  Unexceptionable 
references.  Please  state  terms.  —  J.  PREWETT,  Swiss 
Nursery,  St,  Peter's,  Hammersmith,  W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (General),  or  to  take  the 
Management  of  the  Glass  Department,  —  Has  had 
several  years"  experience  in  the  London  and  Provincial  Nur- 
series, and  now  wishes  an  engagement  with  an  enterprising 
Nurseryman  ;  near  London  pret^erred.  Will  be  disengaged  the 
first  week  in  November.  References  the  best  possible. — 
SEMPER  FIDELIS,  i.  Bridge  Street,  Fulham,  S.W. 

OREMAN,   or  good   JOURNEYMAN,  in 

the  Houses. — Age  23,  Nine  years' experience, — D.  A., 
Post-oflice,  Winterton,  Lincolnshire, 

OREMAN,    or    PROPAGATOR    and 

I  ;R0\VER,  in  a  good  Market  Nursery.— Age  27,— W, 
SMITH,  16,  Canterbury  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  Paddington, 
London,  N,W. 

JOURNEYMAN    in   the  Houses.— Age  21; 

t-'  three  years  under  the  Foreman  in  present  situation. 
Good  character. — J.  S,,  The  Gardens,  Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard's 
Cross,  Bucks. 

ROPAGATOR     (Indoor),    where     Roses, 

Conifers,  Clematis,  Rhododendrons,  and  Soft- wooded 
Plants  are  required  in  large  quantities. — Age  22.  Six  years' 
excellent  character. — Address,  stating  wages,  G,  ROV,  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Wood  Lane  Nursery,  Isle  worth, 
Middlesex,  W, 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Garden, — Age  18  ;  three  years'  excellent  character — State 
wages  and  particulars  to  J,  S.,  Norman  Court  Gardens,  Dean, 
near  Salisbury. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden  ;  age 
20. — A  Gardener  wishes  to  recommend  a  young  Man  as 
above  ;  he  is  honest,  sober,  industrious,  and  willing, — W.  H., 
The  Gardens,  Wembley  Park,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

(Tt  -water     heating.— 

A  practical  Fitter  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  Heating 
of  Greenhouses,  and  the  Reconstruction  of  defective  Apparatus 
at  moderate  cost,— D.  MACGILLIVRAY,  52,  Arlington  Road, 
London,  N,W, 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
SALESMAN,  SHOPMAN,  lS;c.— Would  not 

' — ?  object  to  Travel.  Good  general  experience  in  each 
dep.artnient  and  first-ciass  references.  —  HORTUS,  Yoik 
Cottages,  LoUi^hton,  Essex. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Has  been  many  years 
at  the  business,  of  which  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge. 
Can  be  well  recommended  as  to  his  abilities,  character,  &c. 
—SCOTIA,  Gardcmrs  ChrmUcU  Office.  W.C. 


To  tbe  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Age  23  ;  nine  years' experience. 
Well  up  in  the  Retail  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade.— 
J.  THOMSON,  Messrs.  W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  58,  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin. 

SHOPMAN,   in  a  Retail  Seed  and  Florist's 
Business. — Fourteen   years'  experience. — J.  H.    M.,  36, 
Catherine  Grove,  Greenwich.  S.E. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR, Seed  Merchants, 
Dundee,  can  recommend  a  young  Man,  who  has  served 
four  years  .as  APPRENTICE  and  one  year  as  JUNIOR 
SHOPMAN  with  them. 

MANAGER,  CORRESPONDING  CLERK, 
or  ROSE  PROPAGATOR.— Long  experience  in  all 
departments  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Highest  testi- 
monials.—J.  D.  G..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C 

ANAGER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK, 

in  a   Nursery  or   Seed    Business,— Age   32,      First-class 
references, ~K,  W,,  Strontian  Lodge.  Gotham,  Bristol. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr,  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  ;  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

INNEFORD'S   '>LUrD"' MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  .aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNKEORD  and  CO., 
172.  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

CTQLLO WAY'S  PILLS.— Nervous  D^ebility. 

-^-'-  — Persons  who  feel  weak,  low,  and  nervous  may  rest 
assured  some  .serious  ailment  is  looming  in  the  distance,  against 
which  instant  action  should  be  taken.  Holloway'.s  Pills  pre- 
sent die  ready  means  of  excitinj;  energetic  action  im  the  Liver, 
liberatinK  accumulated  Uile.  and  lifting  at  once  a  load  from  the 
spirits  and  expelling  a  poison  from  the  body.  'J'his  simple  and 
natural  method  of  remedying  the  firit  tendency  to  disease  gives 
present  case  and  ensures  future  safety,  'i'hc  Pale,  and  all 
those  who  are  Losing  Flesh,  shoukl  try  these  Pills,  which  arc 
especially  useful  when  Ihe  Digestive  or  other  functiou.s  are 
imperfectly  performed  and  demand  immediate  correction,  or  in 
after  years  neither  mind  nor  body  will  be  well  developed. 
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Send  for   a   PRICE   LIST  of\ 

BLAKE'S  SELF-ACTING     ! 
HYDEAULIG  EAIS, 

For  Raising  Water  for  tlie  Supply  of 

Villages,  Irrigation,  Railway  Stations,   Mansions, 

Fountains,  Farms. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Poiver,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
Stream  of  Water  passing  through  the  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR   PACKING   REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  rai^e  from  303  to  100,000  Gallons  per  day, 
WILL  FORCE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  1,500  FEET. 


This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  works  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream,  of 
impure  water. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothkrn  Estcourt,  Estconri  ParK\ 
Gloucestershire.  September  6,  1875. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  your 
Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  has  worked  exceedingly  well  and 
continuously  since  it  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  p'pe  in  the  above  case  is  420D  feet  loiitj,  with 
100  feet  rise.) 

From  Captain  Town.shivNd,  M'tiieham,  February  10,  1S77. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  ^lad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1S75,  is  working  e.\'ceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
as  it  has  been  several  times  during  the  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  thro\igh  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  8o,ooogallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000." 

From.  John  Barnes,  Esq.,  Contractor,  Ckathuni  and  Hclli- 
Jield  Raihuay,  Contractor  s  Office ,  March,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  about  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
requiring  any  repaiting.  With  a  fall  of  5  feet  sufficient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines:  they  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Dcnmuafer,  Jl^ihjtsloif,  November  0.0,  1873. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  si.-;  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  m  that  time  500  gallons.  I  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  wich  your  work,  and  more  especially  as  I  bad 
a  Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  cjuld  not  send  up  a 
single  gallon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
up  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  120  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  effectually, — I 
am,  yours  truly,  L.  Hanmer." 

From  Mr.  Tno^tAS  Mason,  Alklncoates  Hall.,  Colne, 
September -ip,  1871. 
"  Sir, — Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  uie  entire 
satisfaction  ;  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  six  months  ;  it  is  forcing 
about  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
rci4  feet." 

From  John  Pennington,  Esq.,  Emmoti  Hull,  near  Colne. 
December  2.1,  186S. 
"  Sir, — The  Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  couiIuLies  in  excellent  condition.  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  2-inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
3600  gallons  per  day  of  twency-four  hours  to  a  height  of  90  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  promised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water  wheel 
and  force  pumps  which  it  has  displaced.  Its  cost  is  small,  it 
occupies  but  little  space  (2  square  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
detail  is  simplicity  itself.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending ic  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  raising  water." 


F7^ee  by  Post,   3^-.  6^^., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  SHOULD  OBTAIN  A  COPY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  THEIR  TREES. 

Apply   to   J.   SCOTT,   The    Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,    Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom — 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "ORCHARDIST,"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language.  

The  Advertiser  has  numbers  of  Letters  from  Britain,  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  &^c., 
all  eulogising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


1^  The  Trees  are  this  season  in  fine  health.       Price  Lists  forwarded. 


Copies  to  be  had  at 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


BarMrd^BiMrop  &  BaiiMrd's! 

:jij;  NOR  FOLK    IR  V  N O  RWICH . 


GALVANIZED  WR0UCHT:-1RON   ESPALIER  TRAINERS:. 

*      ■  •       ON  THE     FRENCH      SYSTEM.        : 

-   ILLUSTRATED      PRIC£      LISTS     FREE     ON:     AP-PLICATION.' 
ALL     ORDERS    -EXECUTED  FROM     STOCK    ON     RECEIPT. 


I  a 


LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS-  93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.G. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 
Xf  Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


FBICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

77//.?  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  WiLLTAMS  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


JOHN 

ENGINEER, 


BLAKE, 

ACCRINGTON. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1S71). 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMRERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  656.  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

•■GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  EVERY  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher."  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellmston  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv.  Agnrw.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precmct  of  Whitefriars,  Citv  of  London,  m  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  PubUshed  by  the' 
said  WiLLTAM  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellinrton  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturdav,  October  6,  1877 

Agent  (or  Manchester— John  Hevwood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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With  the  Number  for  SATURDAY 
NEXT,  October  20,  will  be  presented  a  beau- 
tifully  COLOURED   PLATE   of  Mushrooms, 
.  entitled  "TRUE  and  FALSE  MUSHROOMS." 

Now  Ready,  in  cloth,  168., 
T'/IE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 
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VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 


W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WellinEton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  very  small 
competition  (3  bunches),  and  the  bad  condition  in  which 
Golden  Qneen  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Judges 
withheld  the  Prizes  olTered.  We  propose  therefore  to  offer  the 
sante  Prires  of  Ci,  iH-i  and  C^  for  the  best  single  bunch  of 
Golden  Queen  :  also,  the  same  amount  for  the  best  single 
bunch  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  at  one  of  the  autumn  shows  next  year, 
probably  during  September,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given 
in  these  columns.  J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

WM.  LEWIS  GOAD  (Messrs.  Fraser, 
Goad  &  Co.)  respectfully  informs  his  numerous 
Friends  that  he  has  resumed  Business  on  his  own  account,  as  a 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  SEED  MERCHANT,  at 
7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E.,  and  trusts  that  the  kind 
support  given  to  him  for  so  many  years  will  be  extended  to  him 
in  the  future,  as  it  will  be  his  constant  endeavour  to  merit  a 
renewal  of  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  him. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 
all  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  fine  this  year,  and  that  1  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  45^.  per  1000,  carriage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible, 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries,  Erfurt.  Prussia. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post!  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN.  Secretaire  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Imp^riale  d'HorticuIlure  de  Russie,  St.  Petersburg. 

Solanums. 

171    AND  A.  SMITH  have  a  large  stock  of  the 
.    •     above   fit   for   immediate   use,   being  well   berried  and 
coloured.     Prices,  which  are  low,  on  application, 
The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.  E. 


NERTERA     DEPRESSA,    good    stuff,    in 
single  pots.  4J.  per  dozen.  30^,  per  100. 
MENTHA  PULEGIUM  GIURALTARICUM,  good  clumps, 
in  single  pots,  r6f.  per  100 
These  are  the  greatest   actjui'iitions  for  C^pet  Bedding  yet 
introduced. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES.  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E. 

TASMINUM    NUDIFLORUM,    5   feet, 

^J  Splendid  slulT,  in  48's,  501.  per  100, 

JASMINE,  common  White,  splendid,  in  43's,  goj,  per  100. 

IVV,  Irish,  extra  fine  stuff,  in  32*5,  loof,  per  100. 
,.     ..     goo«l,  in  48**,  SOS.  per  100, 
,.     ,,     extra  strong,  from  t;round,  vyi.  per  100. 
WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery.  Hackney, 

London,  E. 

Y  A  C  I  N  T  H  .S      Vn      P  O  T  S.— 

Pots  made  expressly  for  Hyacinths  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston  super-Mare. 
Price  List  Free. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing. 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  61/.  post-free,  or  gr,atis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  Reading. 

English  Yevs,  EngUsli  Yews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  sir  to  4  feet,  izs.  per  doz., 
Sol.  per  I03  ;    4  to  4^  feet,    i&s,   per  doz,,    looi.   per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    5a,    Market    Square, 
Northampton. 

YEWS,  about  2000,  from  3^  to  4^  feet,  90J. 
per    100  :   4J2  to  5  feet.  £s  per  loo.     All  in  line  condition 
for  making  Hedges,  S:c..  well  rooted  and  furnished, 

JOSEPH  SPOONER,  Goldworth,  Woking. 

QPECIMEN    SHRUBS,    several   hundreds, 

^--^     6  to  9  feet,  comprising  Araucarias,  Thujopsis,  Cupressus, 
Thuja  aurea.  &c. ,   together   with   thousands  s\ulable   for  pots. 
Must  be  Sold  without  reserve.     No  reason:tble  offer  refused. 
J.  B.  RUTTERFIELD,  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield. 

JULES   DE  COCK,   Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

O  Belgium,  offers  AZALEA  INDICA.  MOLLIS  and 
PONTICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR/EAJAPONICA,  PALMS 
and  DRAC/ENAS.     CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S      NURSERIES, 
114,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R.    SILBERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London.  E.G. 

Dutcli  Bulbs,  Eztra  Picked. 

T    SCOTT  has  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of 
•      BULBS,  e.xceedingly  cheap.    Priced  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOIT,  The  Royal  Seed  Stores.  Yeovil. 

Notice  to  tlie  Trade. 

JAMES  FARRAR  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce 
the  arrival,  in  excellent  condition,  of  their  First  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH   BULBS.      Wholesale    CATALOGUE    for- 
warded on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  S6,  Golden  Lane,  E.arbican,  London,  E.C. 

Hyacintbs,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application, 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen.near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  OtHers 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. 
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WANTED,    Cuttings   of  the  following 
PELARGONIUMS  — Jealousy,     Sir    H.    Stanhope. 
Master  Christine,  Pioneer  and  Mulberry.     Apply, 

A.  B.,  Cowing's  Printing  Office,  Barnet. 

ANTED,     old     Plants    of    TRICOLOR 

GERANIUMS,  by  100  or  1000.  not  frosted. 
R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Stc,  Taniworth. 

Valotta  purpurea. 

WANTED,    a    few    Large    Plants.      State 
size  and  price  to 
EDWIN     COOLING,     Derby. 

Box  Edging. 

WANTED,    10,000    yards   of    good    Dutch 
BOX  EDGINC.     Sample  and  price  to 
R.   AND  G.   NEAL,  The  Nurseries,  Wandsworth   Common, 
London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  PLATANUS  OCCIDEN- 
TALIS,  from  6  to  14  feet ;  AUCUHA  JAPONICA, 
strong  and  bushy  :  also  Seedling  BRIERS.  State  size  and 
price  to 

R,  W.  PROCTOR,  Ashgate  Road  Nurseries,  Chesterfield, 


WANTED,  a  Ouantity  of  RHODODEN- 
DRON PONtTcUM.  I  to  2  feet  :  LAURELS, 
common.  2  to  1  feel  ;  ditto,  Portugal,  i  to  2  feet  ;  FIRS, 
.Scotch,  t'/i  to  2  feet;  PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  i  to  2  feet. 
IJuote  lowest  price  per  looo,  good  tran.splanted  stuff — also 
GORSE.  Double,  in  pots,  to 

E.  WHITE,  F.R.H.S.,The  Victoria  and  Bournemouth  Nur- 
series,  Bournemouth. 


H 


WANTED,  well-grown,  healthy  Dwarf  and 
rider  trained  PEACH  and  NECTARINE  TREES, 
three  or  four  years  in  hearing  condition.  Apply,  with  names  of 
sorts,  dimensions,  and  price,  to 

R.    P.    KER  AMD  SONS,  Aigburtli  Nursery,  Grassendale, 
Liverpool. 

ANTlTr^     ^A~P PLES  -  Keswick    Codlin, 

2-yr.    imtrimmcd    trees  ;     also    Northern    Greening, 
Hawthornden  and  Pott's  Seedling.     State  number  to  offer  and 
I    price  per  too  or  1000.  to 
I    RODGER  McClelland  and  go.,  fit,  llill  street,  Newry. 


Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Conifers. 

CHARLES         TURNER'S 
New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  ;  also  CATA- 
LOGUE o(  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgworlh,  Herts. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
fur  the  present- season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stockjs  very. large. and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Cliertsey. 

PIR^A    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

The  above  can  be  had.    in    fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
l6r.  per  100.  i^y  per  1000,  or  .£60  per  to, 000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

/CHRISTMAS  ROSES,  20,000. 
v..'      HEPATICA      CCERULEA,     8,000. 

May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

a  PIGELIA      MARY  LAN  DIG  A.— 

yj     Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64X.  per  100, 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

ANDANUS"UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  ot 

this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20J.  per  100,   iZos.  per 
1000.     Extremely  healthy.  6.  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

CAMELLIAS. — -Twelve   large  well-grown 
good  sorts,  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  for  Sale  cheap.     For 
name  and  price,  apply  to 

S.  WOOLLEV,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt.  Herts. 

Tree  Carnations. 
/CHARLES  TURNER  can  supplyjhese  in 

V_''  great  ■.  aiiciy,  fine  healthy  plA.ils,  showing  bl^n^i'.^st  i8j. 
to  30J,  per  dozen  ;  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting,  os.  and 
12s.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  PINKS,  qs,  and 
12s.  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Common  Sainfoin  ajid  Giant  Sainfoin. 

ESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR    AND     SON, 

Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 


M 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 
Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges, 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester, 

VINE  S, — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.    Cannot  be  surpassed.    Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS,     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 
JOHN    COWAN,    The   Vineyard,   Garston, 

fy  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ol  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

EolUsson's  Telegrapb  CucumDer  Seed 

(WARRANTED    TRUE). 

p    E.   WATERS,    Derby  Villas  Nursery, 

\J  •  Dartmouth  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E..  has  a  large 
quantity  of  the  above.  Fine  sample  ;  no  other  kind  grown. 
6^.  per  100.     Trade  price  per  ounce  on  application. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

HJ,    HARDY    begs  to  offer  fine  strong 
•  Plants  of— 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  ) 
ENFIELD  MARKET.  j  3'-  P='  ^°°°- 

CARTER'S  HEARTWELL,  51,  per  1000. 
Carriage  and  package  free.       Terms  cash. 
H.  J.  HARDV.  Stoiu-  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Suffolk. 

For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 
pABBAGE       PLANTS.  —  Gee's      Superior 

^^  Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  -^s.  per  looo :  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  55.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
I'LANTS.  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  7^,  6d.  per  1000, 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stacks  of  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use.  of  best  qu.ilily.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  [''REDK..  GEIi,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c..  P.igglcswade,  Utrds. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  slronc.  healthy  plants,  vi/.,  Karly 
liattcritea.  Early  Enfield  Miirkct,  Early  Nnnpariel,  and  .Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  2^.  6./.  per  looo,  delivered  free  on  rail, 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents, 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Woiicr.sh  Nuriery,  near  Guildford. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

nnreserved  Sale  of  a  Large  Consignment  of  Clioloe 

HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS, 
NARCISSUS.  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  &c.,  comaming 
many  large  Trade  Lots. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard.  E.  C. .  near  the  Bank,  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
at  half-past  11  o'CIock  to  the  minute. 

On  view  the  Saturday  prior  and  morninK  of  Sale. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  beautifully-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  600  Standard  Planes,  7  to  ii  feet,  fine 
Limes  and  other  Ornamental  Trees,  thousands  of  youns 
and  thriving  Shrubs,  a  considerable  number  of  Fruit  Trees 
of  all  kinds,  unequalled  for  growth  and  quality;  2000  re- 
markably fine  Standard  Roses,  a  fine  Collection  of  Bulbous 
and  choice  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Climbeis,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ware  to  SELL  the 
above  Stock  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY. 
October  16,  at  ir  for  12  o'CIock  precisely.  One  month  allowed 
for  clearing  the  Stock, 

May  at  any  time  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98,  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Exeter  Nurseries,  Exeter. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  young  and  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK,  in  fine  variety, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  choice  and  useful  Evergreens  and 
Coniferse,  a  capital  assortment  of  selected  Fruit  Trees  of 
every  description,  STANDARD  ROSES,  together  with 
several  thousands  of  unrivalled  Specimens  for  Ornamental 
Planting,  in  excellent  condition  for  removal,  the  whole 
having  been  carefully  prepared. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  to  SELL  this  beautiful  Stock  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  October  16,  and  three  successive 
days,  at  11  o'CIock  precisely  each  day. 

Now  on  view.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  gS,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Heatherside    N  ursery.    Eagshot,    Surrey, 

{■3,  miles  from  Farnborough  Station.) 
THREE    DAYS'  CLEARANCE    SALE  of  valuable    NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  arranged  in  large  lots  to  suit  the  Trade 
and  Others  engaged  in  making  extensive  Plantations  ;  also 
the  whole  of  the  Glass  Erections  and  Fittings  thereto. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WED- 
NESDAY. October  17.  and  two  following  days,  at  11  for  12 
o'CIock  precisely  each  day,  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising,  in  addition  to  a  large  assort- 
ment of  handsome  Specimen  Conifera;  and  Evergreens,  many 
thousands  of  Border  Shrubs  in  endless  variety,  also  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees  covering  several  acres,  likewise  many 
thousands  of  Fruit  Trees  ;  1500  Camellias,  large  and  small  ; 
Azaleas,  and  a  few  other  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  together  With  iS 
GREENHOUSES  and  PITS,  containing  about  8000  feet 
super,  3000  feet  of  Hot-water  Piping,  3  and  4-inch,and  a  capital 
SADDLE  BOILER,  6  feet  by  2  feet. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  SHEPHERD,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. , 
and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  THRIVING  YOUNG 

NURSERY   STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
S.W..  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY.  October  22  and  23,  at 
12  o'clock  each  day,  several  thousands  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  excellent  condition  for  removal, 
comprising  choice  Evergreen  and  Coniferai  Shrubs,  in  speci- 
men borders,  admirably  adapted  for  effective  planting  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  handsome  specimen  Conifera;,  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  fine  Fruit  Trees  in 
bearing  condition,  Ivies,  Clematis,  Virginian  Creepers,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  S:c. 

May  be  viewed  at  any  time  previous  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues 
are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  the  Premises  or  of 
the  Auctioneers. 


East  Dulwlcli  Road,  S.W., 

Close  to  Peckham  Rye  and  Goose  Green. 

CLEARANCE  SALE,  the  land  being  required  for  building 

purposes. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  at  the  rear 
of  Malmesbury  House.  East  DuUvich  Road,  S.  W.,  on  FRIDAY. 
October  26,  at  12  for  i  o'clock  precisely,  too  fine  old  TIMBER 
TREES  (Ash  and  Chestnnt).  Standard  FRUIT  TREES.  Large 
qnantilies  of  BOX  EDGING,  and  other  PLANTS  and 
SHRUBS,  toffether  with  two  GREENHOUSES.  HOT- 
WATER  PIPING,  a  Weeks'  Tubular  BOILER,  two 
SUMMER  HOUSES,  qtianiity  of  IRON  HURDLES, 
10  000  TURF.  S:c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premise.s,  and  ol 
Estate  Agents. 

GodELlmlng.  Surrey. 
GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  first-class  NURSERY 
STOCK,    worthy  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  others 
largely  engaged  in  Planting. 

MhSSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Millord  Nutseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY. 
<  M  iolji.r  29,  and  four  following  days,  at  la  o'CIock  to  the 
niinme  tach  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  in  order  to 
cle  ■  ioi  alterations,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  well-grown 
NU'<S.  RY  STOCK,  comprising  thousands  of  handsomely 
)irovv  I  ^  omen  Lonifera;  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  of  all  sizes,  in 
fine  c  in  ion  for  removal  and  transplantmg  ;  also  12,000  choice 
n;iincd  Hybrid  and  other  Rhododendrons,  i  to  6  feet;  5000 
Kciinoi^roras.  2500  Portugal  Laurels,  3500  Variegated  Hollies, 
lo.ito  English  Yews,  5500  Thujas,  of  sorts;  2000  Cedrus 
r)e  ii;irp.  1000  Young's  New  Golden  Chinese  Junipers.  1000 
Gulden  Yews,  S:c.  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  others 
too  numerous  lo  mention. 

Goods  may  be  transmitted  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Wales  without  change  of  truck. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  and  of  the  Auctioneers. 


The  Park,  Leytonstone,  E. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  the  Proprietor,  who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as 
above,  on  SATURDAY,  October  20,  at  i  o'CIock  precisely,  the 
whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  some  fine 
specimen  Azalea  indica,  100  young  Camellias,  Tea  and  other 
Roses,  &c.  ;  also  100  head  of  POULTRY,  A  i  Light-box,  &c. 
View  day  prior  to  Sale.     Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers, 

Moulsliam  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  well-grown   NURSERY    STOCK, 
a  portion  of  the  land  having  been  sold  for  building  purposes 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURS- 
DAY, November  i,  at  11  for  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  a  fine 
assortment  of  handsome  specimen  Conifera;  and  Evergreens  : 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  smaller  stock ;  a  fine  collection 
of  clean-grown  Fruit  Trees,  likewise  a  quantity  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  together  with  a  choice  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses, 

The  Stock  may  be  valued  at  any  time.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  Kmg  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours:  NARC'ISSUS,  ANEMONES. 
SNOWDROPS,  GLADIOLI.  LILIUMS.  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N.B. — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'CIock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'CIock. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  ficc. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  18,  at  half- past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  the  entire 
COLLECTION  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  consisting  of  Orchids,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Eucharis,  Ferns,  &c. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer 
and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Established  and  Dnported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on  FRIDAY,  October  19.  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  a  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED 
and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS,  cf>mprising  many  choice  varie- 
ties, such  as  Vanda  insignis  multiflora.  V.  Cathcartii,  Oncidium 
Marshallianum,  Cypripedium  Roezlii.  Oncidium  sarcodes, 
Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana.  P.  amabilis,  Masdevallia  Harryana 
ccerulescens,  &c.  Also  many  choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  and 
Fine-foliaged  Plants,  Ferns.  &c. ,  including  Lapageria  alba, 
Anlhurium  Wiiliamsu,  Dipladenia  Brearieyana,  Medinilla 
amabilis,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  fine  plant  ;  Croton  Disraeli,  Arto- 
carpus  Cannoni,  Aralia  elegantissima,  Phormium  Colensoi 
variety,  P.  lenax  Veitchii.  Macrozamia  plumosa,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Platycerium  grande.  Todea  superba.  5tc.  Also 
another  choice  collection  of  Established  Orchids  in  fine  health, 
an  importation  of  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  a  collection  of  Estab- 
lished Orchids,  including  fine  specimens  and  many  of  them  in 
flower  ;  also  an  importation  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum  superbum 
starting  freely  into  growth,  and  a  quantity  of  other  choice 
plants. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Clapham  Park.  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  S.  Ralli.  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  Cleveland  House,  Clapham 
Park,  S.W..  on  TUESDAY.  October  30,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  the  COLLECTION  of  EXHIBITION 
PLANTS,  comprising  Crotons,  Nepenthes,  Dracaenas,  Palms. 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias.  Allamandas,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  &c.,  which 
have  won  such  high  honours  at  the  chief  Metropolitan  Shows, 
and  sold  in  consequence  of  Mr.  G.  Legg  being  about  to  termi- 
nate his  engagement  ivith  Mr.  Ralli  ;  also  the  well-made 
EXHIBITION  VAN. 

On  view  the  dav  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr.  LEGG,  on  the  Premises ;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.       

Mayfield,  Falkirk. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT   PLANT   SALE. 

MR.  DAVID  MITCHELL,  Horticultu- 
RAL  Auctioneer,  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  John  Russell.  Esq.,  of  Mayfield,  to  DISPOSE  OF  by 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY.  October  16.  at  11  o'CIock,  owing 
to  extensive  alterations  in  the  Conservatories,  the  whole  of  the 
maenificent  Collection  of  FINE-FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  TREE 
FE"RNS,  PALMS.  CYCADS,  ZAMIAS,  YUCCAS, 
AGAVES,  &c.  The  Mayfield  Collection  is  well-known  to  be 
one  of  ilie  finest  in  the  country. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  from  the  Auctioneer,  6.  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh;  or  Mr. THOMAS  SORLEY,  Gardener,  Mayfield, 
Falkirk^ 

Hare  Hill  Nursery,  near  Addleston,  Surrey. 

One  mile  from  the  Addleston  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 
POSITIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY   STOCK. 

MR.  V/.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  by  the 
Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the  least 
reserve,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  MONDAY  and  TUES- 
DAY, October  22  and  23,  at  12  o'CIock  each  day  punctually,  the 
whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK  on  5  acres  of  land,  consisting 
of  common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Scotch  and  Austrian  Fir,  large 
quantities  of  English  Yew,  Green  Holly,  Popjars  of  sorts.  Horse 
and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Limes.  Norway  Maples,  Birch.  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Mussel.  Pear,  Crab,  Cherry,  and  other  Stocks,  Fruit 
Trees  various  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  fine  Pampas  Grass, 
Yucca  gloriosa,  Retinosporas,  Aucuba  japonica,  Laurustinus.  a 
quantity  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  also  Two  strong  Spring 
Carts   a  Set  of  Harness,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  enumerated  in 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or  post-free  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Goldworth  Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey. 

jj  B. The  ^Auctioneer  begs  to  state  that  this  x^VLlomlfide 

Clearance  Sale,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Gentlemen  Planting. 

Trucks  can  be  loaded  at  the  Addleston  Station,  and  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  country  without  change. 


Important  Sale.  —  Solihull  Nurseries, 

Close  to  the  Railway  Station,  Solihull. 

MESSRS.  LUDLOW,  DANIELL,  AND 
ROBERTS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  October  15  and  17,  commencing 
each  day  punctually  at  11  o'CIock,  a  valuable  assortment  of 
PLANTS.  SHRUBS,  and  TREES,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hewitt,  consisting  ot  fine  specimens  of  Picca  nobilis, 
Pinsapo.  and  lasiocarpa  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  Chinese 
Jnnipers,  common  and  Irish  Yews,  Thuja  Lobbii,  gigantea  and 
aurea  ;  Wellingtonias,  Araucarias  and  Thujopsis ;  Standard 
Weeping  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Hollies,  &c.  Also,  extra  fine 
and  splendid  exhibition  specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  ' 
PLANTS,  removed  from  Elmdon  Hall  for  convenience  of  Sale, 
including  all  the  leading  sorts  of  Dracaenas,  from  4  feet  to  7  feet 
high;  also  Crotons.  finest  sorts,  such  as  Veitchii,  Weismanni, 
and  others,  5  by  4  and  7  by  5  ;  Cocos  Weddelliana,  4  by  4  ; 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  also  ten  ditto  Williamsii  (new 
white)  ;  Azaleas,  6  by  4  ;  Pandanus  Veitchii,  7  by  7  ;  large 
Camellias,  such  as  double  white  Donckelaarii,  Countess  of 
Ellesmere,  and  others. 

S^  All  the  Shrubs  and  Trees  have  been  recently  lifted,  and 
for  convenience  of  purchasers  they  can  remain  in  the  Nurseries 
a  month,  but  the  Pot  Plants  must  be  cleared  forthwith. 

Note — The  Specimen  and  other  Pot  Plants,  from  Elmdon 
Hall,  will  be  Sold  on  Wednesday,  October  17. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Nurseries,  Solihull  ;  or  at 
the  offices  of  the  Auctioneers,  18.  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdou,  near  Manchester. 

GREAT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  lease 
expiring  December  21. —  70:0  Gold,  Silver,  and  Green 
Hollies  and  Yews  ;  5000  choice  ConiferiE,  including  noble 
specimens  6  to  12  feet;  5000  fine  Rhododendrons  and 
Laurels,  Sooo  Aucubas  and  other  Evergreens,  12, coo 
Forest  Trees.  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses.  Climbers,  &c.  ; 
i2,ooo  fine  well-grown  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  GREEN- 
HOUSES, FRAMES,  &c. 

MR.  J.   WALTON,   instructed   by  Mr.    R. 
Thornhill,  will   SELL  by  AUCTION,  October  17,  18, 
19,  and  20,  the  whole  of  the  stock  as  above. 

Catalogues  at  the  Nurseries. 

Barrett  Grove,  Stoke  Newington  Road.N. 

To  FLORISTS,  CUCUMBER  GROWERS,  and  OTHERS, 

MR.  J.  D.  BOAG  has  received  instructions 
to  SUBMIT  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  18,  at  2  o'CIock,  a  PATENT  GAS  APPARATUS, 
consisting  of  Double  Furnace,  Cast-iron  Retorts,  and  all  the 
Appliances  for  Manufacturing  Gas  at  the  cost  of  41/.  per  looo 
feet.  Also  a  few  lots  of  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 
HORSES,  PHOTONS,  and  SETS  ol  HARNESS,  &c..- 
which  will  be  enumerated  in  Catalogues,  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Shacklewell,  N.E. 

Hereford. 

GREAT     SALE    of    NURSERY     STOCK, 
at  the  Barr's  Court  Nursery,  Hereford. 

MR.  0.  SHELLARD  is  instructed  by 
Messrs.  G.  Davison  &  Co.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  October  23  and  24,  at 
12  o'clock  each  day  (in  consequence  of  the  land  being  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  Middle  Class  College),  the  whole  of  the 
VALUABLE  STOCK,  including  many  thousands  of  strong 
Apple  Stocks  of  superior  quality  ;  strong  Hawthorn  Quick  and 
transplanted  Ash  ;  large  quantities  of  Spruce  and  Austrian 
Firs;  other  Shrubs  and  Trees  in  great  variety ;  several  thousands 
of  dwarf  Roses  and  fine  Christmas  Trees. 

Full  particulars  in  Catalogues,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneer,  13,  King  Street,  Hereford. 

London,  North-west  District  (4297)  ■ 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  advantageous  terms,  a 
small  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  excellent  position, 
3  miles  from  Covent  Garden,  adjoins  a  railway  station.  Com- 
prises 2  acres  of  very  productive  LAND.  Lease  18  years 
unexpired.  Rent  ^40  per  annum.  Incoming  moderate.  Stock 
and  glass  by  valuation  :  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs,  PROTHEROE 
AND  MORRIS,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

In  the  Midland  Counties  (4^17). 

To  NURSERYMEN,    MARKET   GARDENERS. 
FLORISTS,  and  SEEDSMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  CAPITAL 
BUSINESS,  in  a  large  and  busy  Market  Town,  with  ex- 
cellent railway  facilities.  Satisfactory  reasons  given.  Comprises 
^%  acres  of  deep  rich  Nursery  and  Market  Garden  Land,  con- 
venient Dwelling-house  and  Seed-shop,  13  Greenhouses,  ample 
Out-buildings.  Manure  and  Sewage  ready  to  hand  for  nothing. 
Lease  nine  years  unexpired.  Rent  very  moderate.  Price 
required  for  business  and  stock  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.C. 

O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  TWO  ACRES  of 

LAND,  planted  with  choice  Fruit  Trees,  in  full  bearing; 
also  covered  with  Nursery  Stock  in  fine  condition.  It  is  under 
a  Nobleman,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  three  Markets,  A  good  opening  for  a  working  man 
with  a  little  capital.  The  Valuation  about  ;^i5o.  More  Land' 
could  be  obtained  if  required  at  reasonable  rent.  For  particulars, 
G.  F.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

O   BE   DISPOSED   OF,  with   Immediate 

Possession,  a  FLORIST,  FRUITERER,  and  SEEDS- 
MAN'S BUSINESS,  in  a  Market  Town  in  Suffolk.  To  an 
energetic,  industrious  man  this  is  an  opportunity  which  rarely 
occurs.  In  addition  to  the  branches  named  a  good  Jobbing 
Gardening  Connection  may  be  made.  A  small  capital  only 
required. 

Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  A.  M.,  Messrs,  Carter  I't  Co., 
237,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

0    BE    SOLD    or    LET,  a    FREEHOLD 

NURSERY,  containing  4000  feet  of  Glass,  nearly  new. 
Apply,  E.  P.,  Mr.  Cullens,  Hign  Road,  Leytonstone,  E, 

TO  BE  SOLD,  tlie  LEASE  of  a  good 
NURSERY,  ili  acres  ;  Two  Houses.  52  by  lo"^  feet, 
one  do.,  26  by  16  feet  ;  Three  Seven-Light  Frames,  Eight- 
roomed  Dwelling  House,  w.c. .  Stable,  Cart-shed,  Pig-sty, 
Cow-house,  and  Salting-shed.  Seventeen  years  and  a-half  to 
run.     Water  laid  on  to  Nursery.     Apply  to 

Messrs.  TAYLOR  and  FORGE,  Teddington,  S.W. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  Michaelmas7a~FARM 
of  186  Acres,  14  miles  from  London,  and  near  a  Station, 
It  is  equally  suitable  tor  Corn,  Roots,  Market  Garden,  or  Dairy 
purposes.  About  40  Acres  in  Grass.  Comfortable  old-fashioned  , 
house. 

Messrs,  DEEENHAM,  TEWSON,  and  FARMER, 
80,  Chcapside,  E.G.— (24>758.) 
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BY   HER   MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


WAGSTAFFS    TUBULAR    SADDLE   BOILER. 


SIMPLE-ECONOMICAL-EFFICIENT. 

SILVER    MEDALS    AWARDED  : 

MIDDLETON,     STALYBRIDGE,     ROCHDALE,     ALTRINCHAM. 

MEDAL-SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  SCIENTIFIC  INDUSTRY,  MANCHESTER,  1875. 
Awarded  Special  Jl/edal  at  tJic   Great  Nottingham  Rose  Shoio,   Jvly,   1S76. 

FOR  ^SSra  FOR 

■npf 

HEATING  ^^Ea^  HEATING 

CHURCHES,  ^      '^^2^rtfcK  CONSERVATORIES, 

CHAPELS,  ^^^    j^^m^^W^^^  GREENHOUSES, 

SCHOOLS,  ^^^t  m\\\\i\    I  k^  -J    liWk  FORCING     PITS, 

MANSIONS,  ^^^^ iy|llll[|IH  MBMI        llM  VINERIES, 

HOSPITALS,  iMi^^B  m     ,     JMBmBIIIIIIIB  orchard 


WORKHOUS  ES, 

WAREHOUSES, 

OFFICES, 

&c.,     &c. 


From  E.  G.  HENDERSON  and  SON, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Pine-apple 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

"April  24,  1877. 
"Dear  Sirs, — We  are  in  receipt  of  yours, 
ana  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  two  Boilers 
you  supplied  us  with  answer  very  well,  and 
we  are  so  far  very  well  satisfied  with  them, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  continue  to 
do  their  work  well." 


HOUSES, 

PINERIES, 

&c..     &c. 


*'  Towerville,  Helensburgh,  near  Glasgow, 
"  September  za,  1876. 
'•Dear  Sirs,— VisitinK  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  in 
1875.  I  saw  the  separate  portions  of  your  Boiler  lying  on  the 
floor.  On  examination  it  appeared  to  me  so  happy  an  arrange- 
ment of  surfaces,  and  so  well  calculated  to  utilise  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  that  I  decided  to  have  one  should  I  ever  he  in  need  of 
a  new  Boiler.  Since  then  I  have  substituted  one  of  yours  in 
place  of  a  large  Tubular  Boiler,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  and 
labour  \^  rapidly  repaying  the  expense,  and  now  I  wish  you  to 
send  me  one  of  your  No.  7,  Class  A,  for  heating  my  dwelling, 
house  and  hot-houses. — Yours  truly, 

"THOMAS  WRIGHT.-' 


From  L.   E.   FLETCHER.  Chief  Engineer,  The  Manchester 
Steam  Users'  Association. 

"  Manchester,  May  15,  1877. 
••  Mr.  J.  O.  Wagstaff  fixed  one  of  his  Patent  Water  Heating 
Boilers  ai  the  Schoolrooms  attached  to  Rusholme  Road  Chapel, 
Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester,  at  the  commencement  of  last 
winter.  During  the  six  months  the  Boiler  has  been  at  work  it 
has  given  satisfaction,  and  heated  the  rooms  well.  It  is  very 
compact,  and  occupies  but  very  little  space. 


BOILER,    CLASS    B,    WITH    TUBULAR    BARS. 


"  Oakland^,  St.  Albaus,  May  9,  1877. 
*'  Dear  Sirs, — I  find  your  Boiler,  a  No.  2,  Class  B,  heating 
about  aooo  feet  of  4-inch  pipes,  that  you  supplied  and  set  here 
last  year,  does  its  work  with  ease,  and  so  long  as  the  flues  are 
kept  clean  and  free  from  soot,  it  is  most  regular  and  easy  of 
management.  Your  arrangement  of  the  pipes  is  most  satisfac- 
tory in  heating  all  or  disconnecting  any  of  the  six  houses 
through  which  they  pass. — Yours'  obediently, 

"C.  DYMOKE  GREEN." 


From   J.    PEED.     Roupell    Park    Niuserles, 
Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E. 

"  May  3,  1877. 
"Dear  Sib<;, — I  have  had  your  Boiler  at 
work  here  now  about  six  months.  In  com- 
paring it  with  the  Top  Flued  Saddle  I  have 
here  at  work,  I  find  it  more  powerful  and 
economical,  heating  about  double  the  quantity 
of  pipe  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ; 
namely,  one  chaldron  of  coke  per  week  each. 
"Yours  very  truly,       "J.  PEED." 


"  The  Rectflry,  Droylsden,  June  15,  1S75. 
"  On  the  part  of  the  Building  Committee  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  Schools,  Droylsden,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Heating  Apparatus  fitted  up  in  our  new  schools  by  you 
has  given  the  fullest  satisfaction.  It  has  been  tested  by  us 
during  the  severe  season  of '74  and  '751  a.nd  has  fully  heated  our 
large  schoolroom,  with  ten  class-rooms,  so  far  proving  quite 
satisfactory. — Signed  on  part  of  the  Committee, 

"  SAMUEL  MILLS,  Rector. 


From  JOHN  KIGG,  Esq.,  Superintendent,  Locomotive  De- 
partment, Crewe  Works,  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company. 

"  Albert  House,  Crewe,  April  24,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sirs, — I  have  your  note  of  the  i6th  instant,  and  can 
with  pleasure  testify  to  the  suitability  of  the  Hot-water  Boiler 
supplied  by  your  firm  to  me.  in  respect  of  its  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  the  little  attention  needed  to  keep  up  a  regular 
heat."  

"  Holcombe,  Lancashiie,  May  12,  1876. 
"  Mr.  J.  G.  WAGSTAf-F.— The  Churchwardens  of  Holcombe 
Church  have  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  merits  of  yoiu' 
Patent  Hot-water  Apparatus.  It  has  now  been  in  use  here 
sufficiently  long  to  thoroughly  test  its  qualities,  and  they  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  with 
it.  The  heat  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  church  is  such 
that  it  is  quite  comfortable  even  in  the  depth  ofjwinter — a  result 
never  before  obtained  here.  The  cost  of  fuel  compared  with 
that  of  the  Boiler  lately  in  use  is  slightly  less,  the  difference  in 
effect  very  material. 

"JAMES  MEADOWCROFT, 
"JAMES  RENSHAW, 


SChurchwardttts," 


Plans,  Estimates,  and  Specifications  for  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  gratis,  and  Efficiency  "  guaranteed." 
Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and  Testimonials  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS     WOLSTENCROFT     &     COMPANY, 

46,    LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,  E.G. 


J.  G.  WAGSTAFF,  Patentee,  Albert  Ironworks,   DUKINFIELD. 
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White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

IMPORTANT    lo    NURSERYMEN,    SEEDSMEN, 

FLORISTS,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Treaty,  as  a 
going  concern,  in  consequence  of  a  Dissolution  of 
Partnership,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK-IN-TRADE. 
with  S  Greenhouses,  Propagating  Houses,  2  Vineries,  and  4 
Ranges,  about  500  feet  in  length,  of  Pits,  fully  stocked,  and  in 
gooj  repair ;  Horse,  Van,  Spring  and  Heavy  Carts,  Tools, 
Implements,  Ut  nsils,  and  Plant,  upon  and  belongine:  to  the 
White  Cross  Niirser  es,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  City  of 
Hereford,  together  wiih  the  Stock  of  Agricultural  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Fixtures  and  V  fTects  at  the  Seed  Warehouse,  occupied 
in  connection  with  t'le  Nurseries,  and  situated  in  Library 
Buildings,  Hereford,  a  oiesaid. 

The  Nurseries  (with  the  Cottages  and  Buildings  thereon) 
civer  an  area  of  abo.it  23  acres,  are  well  stocked  with  the 
choicest  variety  of  eviry  kind  of  Fruit,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  and  other  T  ■  es.  Ornamental  and  other  Shrubs,  Plants, 
&c. ,  are  well  a'-  pleasantly  situated,  close  to  the  City  of 
He  e  ord,  an  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Barton 
Railway  Station, 

The  Nurseries,  together  with  about  12  acres  of  Pasture  Land, 
are  held  under  a  Lease,  of  which  about  4  years  are  unexpired, 
and  will  be  included  in  the  purchase. 

To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES  WHITING,  the  Fore- 
man at  the  Nurseries.  Any  further  particulars  which  may  be 
required  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  H.  C.  BEDDOE, 
Esq,,  Hereford:  or,  Messrs.  DEWES,  SON  and  WILKS, 
of  Coventry,  Joint  Solicitors. 

Sealed  Tenders  (marked  "Tender  for  White  Cross  Nurseries") 
to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  HENRY  MERRICK,  of  Earl  Street, 
Coventry.  Public  Accountant,  not  later  than  October  25  next. 
The  Vendors  do  not  bmd  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or 
any  Tender. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Market  Gardeners. 

TO    BE    LET,  with  Immediate   Possession, 
on  Lease,  a  large  and  productive  GARDEN,  Tithe  free. 
Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  improving    town   of  Colchester, 
Essex.     With  or  without  Dwelling-house.     Apply  to 
A.  C.  B.,  Essex  Staiidard  Q^c^,  Colchester. 

THE      GARDENERS'     ROYAL     BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  Addition  to  the  LIST  of 
PENSIONERS  of  this  Institution  will  be  made  in  January 
next.  AU  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  required 
to  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Committee,  on  or  before 
November  5  next,  after  which  day  they  wdl  not  be  received 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  Applicants  who  have  been 
Subscribers  for  fifteen  years  and  upwards.  Should  there  not  be 
sufficient  Applicants  of  that  class  then  the  claims  of  those  who 
have  not  subscribed  so  long,  or  not  at  all,  will  be  considered. 
By  order,         EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 

14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C. — October  5,  1S77. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 

WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 


The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Lauded  Property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d. —To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erectien  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREV,  22,  Great  George 
Street.  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury ;  of  Messrs, 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO..  6,  Old  Jewry 
London,  E.C,  :  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Laud  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

NOTICE.— The  Business  of  the  late  Mr. 
JOHN  MORSE. who  died  on  SeptemberiSthinst.,  will 
be  CARRIED  ON  AS  USUAL  by  the  Widow  and  Son,  Mr.  E. 
G.  Morse  (who  has  managed  the  concern  for  many  years), 
under  the  style  or  designation  of  "JOHN  MORSE  and 
SON  "  ;  and  all  Debts  due  by  and  to  the  said  John  Morse  will 
be  Paid  and  Received  by  the  Finn. 

The  Nurseries,  Dursley. — September  25,  1S77. 

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS— Dr.  Hogg  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier.    Several  thous-and  plants  of  the  above 
splendid  varieties,  25.  6d.  per  100,  20J.  per  1000. 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  extra  strong,  for  forcing,  y.   6d. 
per  TOO. 
T.  CHITTY,  7,  Warwick  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 

For  Sale. 

TELEGRAPH       CUCUMBER     PLANTS 
(True). — Seeds  of  the  same  kind  js.  per  packet,  or  8j.  per 
100  seeds, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  £,  per  1000. 
DivarfMOSS  and  CABBAGE  ROSES,  25s,  per  100, 
G.  WALKLING,  College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S,E, 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS, 

&c., 

CONTAIN   A 

Superb  assortment  ofth 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing   in  Glasses 
Fots,  Vases,  &;c. 

lOj.  ^d.,  21J.,  and  425.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

loj,  td.,  21J,,  and  4,2s.  each. 


For  Greenhouse  or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

loj,  6rt',,  21J,,  2nd  42J,  each. 


All  Goods  zos.  value  Carriage 
Free. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash, 


Webb's  Autumn   Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c., 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  .APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

TO       T   HE        T    R   A    D    E. 
JAMES  k  ROBERT  THYME 

are  now  offerings 
AEUTILONS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  gs.  per  dozen. 
ADIANTUM  GRACILLIMUM,  in  4-inch  pots,   gs.    to  125. 

per  dozen. 
ARDISIA  CRENULATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  9;.  per  dozen. 
ARECA  AUREA,  in  3-inch  pots,  705.  per  100. 
ARECA  RUBRA,  in  3-inch  pots,  70s.  per  100. 
CHAiM/EROPS  EXCELSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  305.  per  100. 
CICCA  DISTICHA,  in  4-inch  pots,  12J.  per  dozen. 
CYRTODEIRA  FULGIDA,  in  3-inch  pots,  iZs.  per  dozen. 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANA.  in  thumb  pots,  30^.  per  dozen. 
CROTONS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  izj.  to  iSs.  per  dozen. 
CYATHEA  DREGEI,  recently  imported  and  making  mafinifi- 

cent  heads,  6  feet  stems,  12  guineas  each  ;  5  feet  stems, 

10  guineas  each  ;  3  feet  6  inches  stems,  8  guineas  each  ; 

2  feet  stems,  6  guineas  each. 
CYPERUS  LAXAS,  in  4-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 
DIEFFENBACHIAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  iZs.  per  doz. 
DRACiENAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  looj.  per  100. 
IXORAS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  i2,j.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  DALGAIRNSI^,  loj.  6d.  to  21J.  each. 
PAULINIA  THALICTRIFOLIA,  in  3-inch  pots,  125.  perdoz. 
PHCENIX  RECLINATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  40J.  per  100. 

,,     TENUIS,  in  3-inch  pots,  305,  per  100. 
PILLEA  MUSCOSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA,  in  5-inch  pots,  gs.  to  i  2j. 

per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  in  3-inch  pots,  50J.  per  100. 
SONERILLA  HENDERSONI,  in  4-inch  pots,  t8j.  per  doz. 
TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMII,  in  5-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GREAT  WESTERN  NURSERIES, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 


MR.  A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS,  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS,  CHAMyEROPS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes  ;  also  SPIIUEA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 

The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

New  ExMbltlon  and  Decorative  Puchslas, 
TAMES      LYE,     Clyffe     Hall,     Market 

**  Lavington,  WiUs,  has  the  pleas\ire  to  offer  the  following 
fine  new  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  unrivalled  for  their  high- 
class  qualitie.s,  excellent  liabits,  and  free-flowering  properties; — 

DARK  varieties. 
Charming.  j  Tames  Lye. 

Gem  of  the  West.  Royal  Standard. 

Mr.  James  Huntley.         |  Elegance. 

LIGHT  VARIETIES. 
Beauty  of  Wilts,  I  Mrs.  Huntley. 

Letty  Lye.  Delicata. 

Blushing  Bride.  j  Miss  Lye. 

The  above  fine  varieties  have  been  most  favourably  reported 
on  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  9,  and  the  Gardetten' 
Magazuie  for  June  23.  A  coloured  illustration  of  Mr.  James 
Huntley,  Letty  Lye,  Mrs.  Huntley,  and  Royal  Standard, 
appeared  in  the  Floral  Magazine  for  October. 

A  Descriptive  List  can  be  had  on  application.  Plants  are 
now  ready,  and  Orders  will  be  executed  as  received. 

Price  the  set  of  twelve  varieties,  ^i  lar. ;  per  plant,  3,?.  Post- 
office  Orders  payable  to 

JAMES  LYE,  Market  Lavington  Office. 

^  Alnwick  Seedling  Grape  Vine. 

T^     P.  BELL  begs  to  offer  young  plants    of 

^—^  •  the  above  Vine,  the  true  variety  as  grown  at  Clive 
House,  from  which  the  only  exhibit  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  First-Class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December  6, 
1876.  regarding  which  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  given  by 
K)\^  Journal  of  Horticulture,  I'-y  as  follows  :—"  The  bunch  is 
large  and  heavily  shouldered,  with  a  stout  stalk.  The  berry 
stalks  are  stout,  and  the  berries  large  and  roundish  oval, 
frequently  with  sutural  furrows;  skin  quite  black  and  mem- 
branous, covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  tender,  very 
juicy,  and  sweet.  It  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  This  Is  a  far  superior  fruit  to  Alicante,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  a  late-keeping  variety  of  great  value." 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  know  that  this,  the  only 
certificated  variety  (and  therefore  the  original),  has  been  exclu- 
sively rai.sed  at  Clive  House,  and  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Plants  1 5 J.  each. 
The  fruit   now  hanging  on  the  parent  Vine  may  be  seen  on 
application. 

To  the  Trade. 
JOHN       PERKINS     and     SON 

^      beg  to  offer  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  have  been 

recently  removed,  and  are  fine  healtiiy  plants  : — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  5  feet,  iSs.  per  dozen, 
ACER  NEGUNDO.  var„  Pyramids,  40s,  per  100, 
ABIES  MENZIESI.  4  to  s  feet,  i3s,  per  dozen, 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  iV.  to  3  feet,  211,  per  dozen, 
HOLLY,  Gold  Queen,  ijt  tozfeet,  18^,  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  fine  Standards,  10  to  12  feet,  \is.  per  dozen, 
LAURELS,  Common,  2tooJ^  feet,  i2j,  per  100  ;  loc^.  per  1000. 
LAURUSTINUS,  iK  to  2  feet,  4»i,  per  100, 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  2  to  2^  feet,  30J.  per  dozen. 
,,     PINSAPO,  3  to  5  feet,  24s.  per  dozen, 
,,     NORD.MANNIANA.  3  to  5  feet,  3oi.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  E.XCELSA,  4  to  5  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

.,     CEMBRA,  4  to  5  feet,  6oj,  per  100, 
LAURELS,  Portugal.  3^<  to  4  feet,  70^.  per  100. 
THUJA  AUREA,  i  foot,  501.  per  100. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 

Winter  and  Spring  Rowerlng  Plants. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and   CO.'S 
Stock  of  these  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  includes 
the  following  :  — 
AZALEA  INDICA,  bushy  and  well  budded,  in  good  variety. 
nOUVARDIAS.  good  bushy  plants. 
CAMELLIAS,  good  plants  and  well  budded. 
CARNATIONS,  Miss  JoHiffe  and  others. 
EPACRIS,  good  plants. 
ERICAS.     Hyemalis,      Sindryana,     Wilmoreana,     ventricosa 

varieties,  and  others. 
ROSES,  Tea-scented  and  H.P.'s,  in  great  variety, 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 
SOLANUM,  well-berried  plants  ;  and  other  plants. 

They  have  also  a  great  variety  of  PALMS  and  other  plants 
suitable  for  decoration  ;  also  of  ADIANTUM  and  many  other 
FERNS,  besides  a  varied  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  and  GRAPE  VINES. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

ABC  Descriptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

EATHERSIDE        NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS,  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  : 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  :  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.  :  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  m  Pols,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-free. 
Address,     HENRY      SHEPHERD,     Manager. 

Palms.— To  tlie  Trade. 

OS    B    O    R    N        A.ND        SONS 
are  now  offering  : — 
ARECA  ALBA,  in  thumb  pots,  75s.  and  100s.  per  100. 
„     CRINITA,  in  3-in.  pots,  yis.  per  dozen. 
.,     HERESTII,  60s.  per  dozen. 
,.     PURPUREA,  24J.  per  dozen. 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  in  thumb  pots,  well  established, 

245.  and  30?,  per  dozen. 
CHAM/EROPS  EXCELSA,  in  large  60-pots,  12X.  per  dozen. 
CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  in  large  60-pots,  zis.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  in  thumb  pots.  40^.  per  lOo,  6s. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS.  35?,  per  100,  5s,  per  doz.        [per  doz. 
Fulham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W. 
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Florists'  Flowers,  and  Roses. 

Aututnn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready:  it  includes  Winter-Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks.  Daisies,  Pansies.  Paeonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas.  Violets,  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London^ 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completcl> 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  12J.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants.  2  years  old,  i8j.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  Ereat  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Nurserymen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous,  and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Line,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.  

FOR     SALE,    a     Collection     of    Valuable 
ORCHIDS;    also  a   Quantity  of  PINES  and    SUC- 
CESSION PLANTS.     Apply, 

Acacia  Hall,  Dartford,  Kent. 

Vines— Vines— Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING." -This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1876,  under 
the  name  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following;  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  :— "  It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered. 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  21s.  and 
42J.  each.     For  Detailed  LUt  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— Th-s  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
Upering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  los.  6*/.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21J.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway,  London,  N. 


Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  3J.  dd.  to  is. 
each  ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto.  7^.  td.  to  loi.  6(/.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  plantmg. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6.r.  to  10s,  per  100  ;  from  the  open  ground, 
3J.  to  55.  per  TOO. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 

Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey^ 

lOLETS,  SWEET  VIQLETS. 
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MARIE  LOUISE,   double,  light  blue,  white   centre,  flowers 

very  free  and  continuous  from  September  to  May. 
VICTORIA  REGINA,  large  single  Violet,  very  fine, 
WHITE  CZAR,  the  best  white. 
BLANDVANUM.  large  double  Violet. 
KING  of  VIOLETS,  large  double  Violet. 
REINE  DES  VIOLETS,  large  double  white. 
NEAPOLITAN,  double  lavender. 
,,     single  lavender. 

Strong  clumps  of  the  above    65.    per  dozen,    .^os.  per    100, 
suitable  for  potting  in  4S-inch  pots,  or  forming  beds  and 
masses  in  flower  gardens.     Now  is  the   time   to  plant  to 
ensure  flowers  all  winter  and  spring. 
BELLE  DE  CHATENAY,  new  double  white,  is.  (>d.  each. 
PATRIE.  new  double  blue,  very  free  flowering,  is.  each. 

One  small  plant   of  the   ten  varieties  free  by  post    5^.    (td. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK  PERKINS,    Nurseryman,   Regent    Street, 
Leamington, 


Rhododendrons. 

ISAAC  MATTHEWS  AND  SON  have  to  offer 
the  following  RHODODENDRONS— loo.ooo  fine  bushy 
plants,  thinly  grown  and  well  rooted,  nice  round  plants  : — 
RHODODENDRON  SPLENDIDUM,  white,  i  to  i^  foot, 
37J.  6d.  per   100;    1%   to  2  feet,  50^.  per  100  ;  2  feet, 
605.  per  100. 
„     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  scarlet,   i  to  ij^  foot,  501. 

per  100  ;  ij^  to  2  feet,  6oj,  per  too. 
,,    JACKSONII,  scarlet,  i  foot.  sos.  per  100  ;  1  to  1%  foot, 

605.  per  100  ;    1  ^  to  2  feet,  75J.  per  100. 
,,     WOOLLERII.  scarlet,  i  to  1%  foot,  60s.  per  100  ;  1%  to 

2  feet,  jCs  per  100. 
,,     HYBRIDS,  from  all  choicest  named  varieties,  i  foot,  los. 
per  100  ;    i  to  1%  foot,  305.  per  100  ;   ij^   to  2  feet,  40J. 
per  100  ;  2  to  2J4  feet,  6oj.  per  too. 
„     PONTICUM,  9  to  12  inches,  50J.  per  1000  ;     iz  to  15 
inches,   los.  per  100  ;  15  to  i3  inches,  15.^.  per  100  ;  18 
to  21  inches,  ^os.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  y>s.  per  100. 
,,     „     very  bushy,  3  to  3J^  feet,  8ai.  per  100. 
YEW,  English,  6  to  9  inches,  40J.  per  1000  :  9  to  12  inches,  50J. 
per  1000  ;  12  to  15  inches,  70s.  per  1000. 
,,     English,    bushy,    15  to  18  inches,  los.  per  100;    1%  to 

2  feet,  305.  per  100  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  401.  per  100. 
,,     English,  very  bushy,  2%  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  100. 
CURRANTS,  Black,  very  strong.  los.  per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  los.  to  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


PRELIMINARY     ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IMPORTANT    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE  LAW80N  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

IN    CONSEQUENCE    OF   EXTENSIVE   BUILDING    OPERATIONS, 

Necessitating  the  clearing  part  of  the  Nursery  Grounds,  also  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of 
Greenhouses,  &c.,  have  resolved  to  expose  for  SALE,  early  in  NOVEMBER,  a  large  portion  of 
the  splendid  Stock  of 

HOTHOUSE    AND    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS, 

COMPRISING 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  PALMS,  CHOICE  FERNS, 

Including  magnificent  plants  of  TODEA  SUPERBA,  &c.     Also 

EVERGREEN     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 

All  in  fine  condition  for  removal  with  safety,  comprising  : 

SPECIMEN    and    other    sizes    of    ARAUCARIAS, 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,   CEDRUS   ATLANTICA,  CUPRESSUS 
LAWSONIANA,    PICEA    NOBILlS, 

And  a  large  Assortment  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  of  other  descriptions. 


Particulars  will  be  given  tn  juticrc  Advertisements,  meanwhile  Catalogues  are  being  prepared, 
and  the  Stock  to  be  Sold  may  be  seen  at 

THE    NURSERIES,    INVERLEITH    ROW,    EDINBURGH. 


Estd.i 


,1844., 


P.S.— The  Annual  CATALOGUES  of  FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  will  be  published  at  the  usual  time,  and  Special  Offers  to  Large  Buyers  made  upon 
application. 


For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  fi-^r.,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOK 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


Our 
21s.    Collection 

(No.  7), 
For    outdoor   or  opeit 
border  decoration,  con- 
tatfts     tJte    follo^ving 
liberal  assortineiit : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
i3  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     ,,     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     „     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  var?. 
lOO  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     ,,     Cottage  Maid 
12    ,,     Yellow  Prince 
25     „    double,  mixed 
12     ,,     Rex       Rubro- 

rum 
12     „     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  ama:na 
2  Lilium  candiduni 
12  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH    FULL    CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

Case,  Packing,  and  Carriage  Fret  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Other  Collections,  for  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 
&c.,  12s.  6d.  21s.,  42s.,  636.,  and  84s.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Belle  V'ue  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
March  10,  1877. 
"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you   that   the    Hyacinths,   Tulips,    and 
Crocus  I  had  in  the  Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.  Pronvce,  Esq.,    Bathgate,  N.B, 

February  7,  1877. 

"  The   Bulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have   been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and  Tulips  now   in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before."  

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH 

TO       THE       TRADE. 


Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 

WHOLESALE    BULB   and  SEEDSMEN'S 
SUNDRY    LIST 

HAS    B££jV  POSTED    TO   ALL    CUSTOMERS. 
Please  apply  if  not  received. 


128  and  129,  HIGH   HOLBORN,   LONDON,  W.C. 
BULBS   OF   ALL   KINDS,  CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  &C. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  and  BULB  COMPANY 

Beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  their 

NEW    CATALOGUE    (No.    36), 

JUST   rUKLISHED. 

And  to  invite  all  intending  Purchasers  to  send 

for  a  copy  before  giving  their  Orders. 

Free  by  Post,  on  application. 

LION     WALK,     COLCHESTEK, 
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DRACiENA    GOLDIEANA. 


One  of  the  most  magnificent  ornamental-foliaged  plants  ever 
introduced,  and  altogetlier  unique  in  character  and  aspect.  It  is  a 
native  of  Western  Tropical  Africa.  The  plant  is  of  erect  habit,  and 
the  stems  are  closely  set  with  stalked  spreading  leaves,  the  petioles  of 
which  are  of  a  grayish  colour  ;  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  cordate-ovate 
acuminate,  with  a  yellowish-green   costa,  and  marbled  and  irregularly 


banded  with  dark  green  and  silver-gray  in  alternate  straight  or  furcate 
bands,  the  colours  being  about  equally  distributed.  The  back  of  the 
unfolded  leaves  is  a  pale  reddish  purple  colour.  It  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  superb  of  ornamental  stove  plants,  and  indispensable  in 
all  first-class  collections. 


Price,    5,    7,    and   10    Guineas    each,    according   to    size. 


BOWENIA    SPECTABILIS    SERRULATA. 


This  is  a  most  distinct  and  remarkable  plant,  Bowenia  being  the 
only  known  Cycad  having  bipinnate  fronds.  It  has  a  short  thick 
caudex,  from  the  crowns  of  which  are  developed  its  large  and  singularly 
handsome  leaves.  The  petioles  are  long,  slender,  roundish,  and  of  a 
dark  green   colour  ;    the   lamina   is   bipinnatisect   and   spreading,  the 


pinnules  are  firm  in  texture,  obliquely  falcato-lanceolate  with  an  acumi- 
nate point,  differing  materially  from  the  normal  and  only  other  known 
Bowenia  in  having  their  margins  distinctly  and  prettily  toothed  or 
serrated.  Any  description  must  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
distinct  and  striking  character  of  this  ornamental  Australian  plant. 


Price,    S    Guineas   each. 
Mr    WILLIAM  BULL   has  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  above  Plants,  which  are  two  most  remarkable 

introductions,  and  from  their  sterling  merit  two  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  he  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  announce. 


Vv^ILLIA 


\—i  1_J  5  X^    .  J_J  .0.5 


ARALIA  FILICIFOLIA 
COLEUS  PICTUS 
CROTON  HENDERSONI 
CROTON  REX 
CURMERIA  WALLISII 
DIEfFENBACHIA  CHELSONI 


Is  also  offering  the  following  NEW  PLANTS  :— 

SMILAX  SHUTTLEWORTHII 

SIX  NEW  DRAC^NAS 

TWENTY    NEW    DOUBLE-FLOWERED 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS 
NEW  REGAL  PELARGONIUM— PRINCE 


DIPLADENIA  REGINA 

DIPLAZIUM  ARNOTTII 

HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSIS)  COLLERII 

IRIS  ROBINSONIANA 

PANAX  LACINIATUM 


SADLERIA  CYATHEOIDES 

For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the  above,  and  various  otfier  New  Plants,  see 


1 


OF  WALES. 


Ir.  W.  B.'s  Illustrated  Catalogue,  price  Is. 


ESTABLISHMENT     FOE     NEW    AND     EAEE    PLANTS, 
KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL       BUILDERS, 

NORWICH. 


No.  75.-MEL0N  FRAMES  and  FOROINa 
FKASIES. 

The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kijigdom,  ready  to  be 
despatched  on  receipt  of  order. 

These  Frames  are  made  of  the  best  red  deal,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  fitted  by  first-tlass  workmen  ;  24  in.  high  at  the 
back,  13  in.  high  in  front;  painted  three  coats  of  good  oil 
colour,  glazed  with  best  zt-oz.  glass,  every  pane  of  which  is 
nailed  in  and  bedded  in  with  putty— the  best  method  of  glaring 
known,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Builders  and  leading 
Nurserymen  (see  T/tg  Garden  for  January  13.  1877,  p.  30). 
Iron  handles  to  each  tight,  and  an  iron  strengthening  bar 
Each  light  is  6  ft.  by  4  ft  ,  and  2  in.  thick. 


CASH    PRICES   (Carriage  paid). 


i-light  frame 


Length. 
4  feet 
Sfeet 
12  feet 
16  feet 
20  feet 
24  feet 


Width. 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 
6  feet 


£  s.  d. 
I  17  6 
350 
4  17  6 
676 


7  >7 
9     7 


Special  Notice. — Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England.  Also  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  on  Orders 
of  40J.  and  upwards. 


PIT    LIGHTS     and     SILLS     for     BRICK 
WALLS    on    EARTH    BANKS. 


PIT    LIQHTS    AND    FRAMES, 

Complete  for  fixing  on  Brickwork,  made  Jn  two  sizes  ol  lights 
to  work  6  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches  thick,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet  2 J4  inches  thick,  lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  British  sheet 
glass,  painted  four  limes,  sills  4  i-^  inches  by  3  inches,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought-iron 
handle  to  each  light,  ard  strengthening  bar  across. 

CASH      PRICES. 

Carrtage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Eiiglaiui  ami  IVales, 

also  to  Rditibiirgh,  Glasgo^v,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cor!;, 

SILLS  or  FRAMES.  ^  ^  ^ 

With  2  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  8  feet  long  by  6feet  wide  2  16  o 
With  3  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  12  feet  long  by6  feet  wide  430 
With  4  lights,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  5  10  o 
With  2  lights,  7  feet   6  inches   by  4  feet,  8  feet  long   by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .    3  10  o 

With  3  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  fe«t,  12  feet  long  by 

7  feel  6  inches  wide  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,.520 

With  4  lights,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  16  feet  long  by 

7  feet  6  inches  wide         , .         . .         . .         . .         ..6140 

Longer  lengths  at  cheaper  rates. 

PRICES       ON      APPLICATION. 

Breakage  seldom  occurs.     Should  any  glass  be  broken,  we  will 
send  sufficient  to  replace  it,  carnage  free. 


Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
post-free,  24  stamps. 


PLANT  PRESERVER  LISTS,  MELON  FRAME  LISTS, 
GREENHOUSE  LISTS,  POST  FREE. 

if^  Packing  to  be  charged,  and  half  allowed  if 
returned  carriage  paid. 


BOTTLTON    &    PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS.    NORWICH. 


SEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


JS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


SUTTON'S 


COMPLETE    COLLECTIONS    OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c, 


FOR  OPEN  GROUND  IGULTIVATION 


42s.^ 


21s. 


[0/6 


5s- 


FOR  CUtriVAnOItlNlOTSftCUSSES 


42s.* 


21s.* 


10  6 


^Carriagi  free  to  any  Uailtpaij  Statwti  m  England. 

THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES.  AND 

WILL  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CONTINUOUS  DISPUY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CENT,   DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Complete   Cultural   Instructions   and 
f-        Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis.       ■^: 


N.IJ.  —  r.y 

personal    examination    of  the    crops   diir 

lie    the 

blooming   per 

nd    Messrs.    Sutton    have    been    ^!)le    m 

•^ecnre 

the  finest  bulbs  grown  in  Holland  this  year, 

Hoti>  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  succes  sfully,,  sec 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  oj 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,  NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  6d.  poBt-free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 


-^^sn 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER   ij,   1S77, 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


FINDEENE'S    FLOWERS. 

"  Time,  Time  his  witliering  hand  hath  laid 
On  battlement  and  tower, 
And  where  rich  banners  were  displayed. 
Now  only  waves  a  flower." 

ONE  of  the  greatest  charms  of  an  old 
country  lies  in  its  buried  history.  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  informs  us,  in  his  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Families,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  a  village  legend  or  peasant  tale 
have  frequently  supplied  the  clue  that  guided 
him  in  an  intricate  path  of  .genealogical  dis- 
covery. In  Ireland  particularly,  the  local 
memories  of  the  people  are  wonderfully  vivid 
and  correct.  The  details  may  be  exaggerated, 
confused,  and  inconsistent,  but  they  are  true  in 
the  main,  and  this  local  sentiment  attaching  to 
every  inch  of  earth  in  our  mother  country  may 
in  part  atone  for  her  limited  number  of  acres, 
compared  with  those  of  her  colonial  possessions, 
where  the  ground,  rich  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
endowed  with  any  charm  of  life,  and  where  no 
departed  breath  of  predecessors  sighs  in  the 
wind,  or  whispers  in  the  shaken  leaf. 

As  a  rule,  families  have  not  retained  their 
estates  and  names  for  many  centuries.  Mr. 
M.  A.  Lower  mentions,  in  the  Worthies  of 
Sussex-,  that  only  three  families  in  that  county 
have  retained  their  hereditary  property  and 
their  names  for  a  period  of  350  years.  A  com- 
mon calamity  which  overtakes  them  is,  that 
they  become  extinct  ;  or,  they  terminate  in 
daughters  whose  offspring,  as  a  rule,  bear 
another  surname.  An  acorn  sown  and  pro- 
tected in  a  Sussex  park  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  shelter  three  families  of  owners. 
In  the  hamlet  of  Finderne  and  parish  of 
Mickleover,  four  miles  from  Derby,  a  patch  of 
"  garden  flowers  grown  wild  "  in  a  field,  have 
outlived  the  family  whose  garden  they  adorned. 

For  nine  generations  the  distinguished  Fin- 
dernes  resided  at  the  hamlet  which  retains 
their  name.  They  fought  in  the  Crusades, 
at  Cressy,  and  at  Agincourt,  and  their  terri- 
torial possessions  were  large.  Few  families 
were  held  in  higher  estimation  than  the  Fin- 
dernes  ;  their  mansion  had  been  rendered  by 
restoration  one  of  the  quaintest  and  largest  in 
the  Midlands  ;  they  had  been  frequently  High 
Sheriffs,  and  sometimes  Rangers  of  Needwood 
Forest  and  custodians  of  Tutbury  Castle. 
They  had  matched  with  the  best  families,  and 
within  the  church,  which  still  stands,  and 
which  was  once  the  family  chapel,  their  dust 
lay  thick,  their  memorials  were  numerous  upon 
the  walls,  while  for  centuries  each  epitaph  and 
monumental  brass  within  the  sacred  building 
was  in  honour  of  a  Finderne. 

In  1S50,  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  searching  for 
a  pedigree,  visited  the  village.  He  sought  for 
the  hall,  not  a  stone  remained  !  He  entered 
the  church,  not  a  record  of  a  Finderne  could 
be  distinguished  !  The  sons  of  this  race  were 
brave,  their  daughters  fair,  but  the  frequent 
fate  of  families  had  overtaken  them.  The  male 
line  having  failed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  last  heiress  had  married  a  Harpur,  and 
oblivion  had  fallen  upon  the  family  name. 

On  the  occasion  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  visit, 
"  Finderne's  P'lowers  "  were  the  only  mementos 
of  the  ancient  family  that  still  remained.  In 
the  twelfth  century  Sir  Geoffrey  Finderne  had 
joined  a  crusade,  bringing  from  the  Mcditer- 
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ranean,  as  many  English  gentlemen  did,  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  and 
some  seeds  and  floral  specimens — including  no 
doubt  Lilies,  which  were  dedicated — as  indeed 
all  flowers  were — to  the  Virgin.  And  in  a  field 
near  the  church,  in  1850,  an  old  man  pointed 
out  the  faint  traces  of  terraces  and  foundations, 
and  there,  said  he,  pointing  to  a  bank,  "are  the 
Finderne's  flowers,  brought  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  do  what  we  will  they 
will  never  die  !"  That  there  is  poetry  in  such 
prose,  and  language  in  flowers,  as  well  as 
beauty,  we  need  not  urge.  H.  Evershed. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

PeSCATOREA  BaCKHOUSIANA,  71.  Sj)^' 

We  had  till  now  only  two  Pescatoreas  with  coarse, 
warty  asperities  on  the  lip's  blade  standing  in  front  of 
the  crescent'Shaped  lamellar  callus  of  the  base.  One 
is  the  well-known  P.  cerina,  the  other  the  very  rare 
P.  coronaria,  known  in  Europe  now  by  two  dry 
flowers,  sent  in  spirits  by  Mr.  Wallis.  The  first 
is  of  a  waxy  ochre  colour  and  has  its  sepals  much 
cuneate  at  base,  much  dilated  before  the  apex,  and  an 
angular  keel  at  the  very  base  of  the  lip.  The  second 
one  is  unknown  in  its  colour,  but  may  be  immediately 
recognised  by  the  most  surprising  feature  that  the  lip 
blade  has  not  only  the  rough  warts  of  P.  cerina,  but 
very  numerous  hairs.  It  is  quite  unique.  It  may 
be  No.  196  of  Mr.  WalHs'  itinerary  notes,  and  if  so  it 
is  coloured  purpHsh  with  greenish  apices  to  the  sepals 
and  petals,  and  it  has  a  lip  whose  general  colour  is  that 
of  the  human  skin  (viz..  North  European  I  hope),  with 
the  callus  ring  of  the  darkest  carmine.  Our  new 
species  is  verydistinct  from  both.  It  has  no  hairs  on  the 
lip,  hence  it  is  not  P.  coronaria  ;  it  has  a  totally  dif- 
ferent shape  of  lateral  sepals  (tapering  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  apex)  and  no  angular  callus  at  the  lip 
base,  and,  let  me  add,  the  colours  are  totally  different. 
Hence  it  is  new,  as  far  as  human  certainty  reaches. 
The  flower  is  rather  large,  equal  to  that  of  a  good, 
well-fed  P.  cerina.  The  ground  colour  is  whitish  or 
cream  coloured.  All  the  anterior  parts  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  purpHsh  violet  that  is  not  so 
warm  as  in  the  best  varieties  of  Mr.  Day's  un- 
rivalled Pescatorea,  though  it  may  also  appear  by- 
the-by  in  this  one.  The  lip  is  cream  coloured  too, 
with  a  deep  yellow  hippocrepic  callus  of  nineteen  ribs 
running  out  in  angles,  having  brownish  middle  lines 
to  the  keels.  The  warted  part  is  sulphur  coloured, 
the  exterior  light  purplish.  The  column  is  purplish 
behind,  and  its  front-side  is  yellowish-white,  covered 
with  innumerable  small  purplish  drops  exceptmg 
an  area  at  the  base  that  is  nearly  free  of  them. 
There  is  the  usual  apiculus  on  the  foot  of  the  column. 
It  is  a  splendid  thing.  I  know  nothing  of  the  origin, 
yet  I  suspect  it  may  come  from  Ecuador.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  lucky  possessor,  Mr.  J.  Backhouse, 
who  preserves  a  warm  love  for  Orchids,  and  appears 
unusually  successful  with  Pescatoreas  and  Bolleas. 
H.  G,  Rchb.  f. 

Cypripedium  patens  (Cypripedium  barbatum 
X  Hookerce).! 

Once  more  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  hybrids,  raised  at  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitcb,  by  applying 
the  pollen  of  C.  barbatum  to  Cypripedium  Hookenx;. 
The  leaves  are  just  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
two  species,  being  not  so  brilUant  as  in  C.  Hookers, 
nor  so  indifierent  as  in  C.  barbatum.  The  long 
peduncle  of  C.  Hookera£  is  rather  kept,  but  its  value 
is  not  increased  by  the  flower  itself  being  rather  large, 
and  its  colour  not  being  so  dark  as  in  the  just-named 
species.  The  green  ovary  very  much  exceeds  the 
very  short  bract.  The  upper  sepal  is  rather  semi- 
ovate  acute,  green  in  its  disk,  white  on  the  borders. 

■  Pescatorea  Backhousiana,  n.  sp.~-(A3pcnlingues.)  Sepalis 
oblongis  obtuse  acutis,  sepalis  lateralibus  a  basi  Ecqiialiter  api- 
cem  versus  angustatis  ;  sepalo  summo  ac  tepalis  apice  angiilato ; 
labello  energetice  trilobo,  lobis  lateralibus  erectis  obtusangulis, 
lobo  antico  transverso  trilobulo,  lateribus  reflexo,  convexo ;  callo 
hippocreppico  ex  lamellis  angulatis  unde  viginti ;  disco  aiitepo- 
site  papulis  apice  verruciferis  multis  seriatis  onusto  angulo  ex- 
cxsibente  in  basi  labelli  nullo. — Zygopctabim  Backhousiniiunt 
H.  G.  Rchb.  /. 

t  CyPripediitm  patens,  n.  bybr.  {Cypripedium  bar- 
batum X  Hookers.)  —  Foliis  tessellatis  ;  pedunciilo  bene 
villoso  longe  exserto  ;  bractea  ovario  villoso  multo  breviori  ; 
sepalo  superiori  semiovato  triangulo,  sepalo  inferiori  anguste 
triangulo ;  tepaJis  ligulatis  obtuse  aciitis  vix  apice  dilatatis  ; 
labelli  ore  retnso ;  cornubus  utrinque  parvulis  vix  prominulis  ; 
staminodio  transverso  semilunar!  ;  utrinque  antice  semilunato 
forcipato  apiculo  in  sinu. — In  horto  Veitchiano  a  dom.  Seden 
prtificialiter  obtentum.  H.  G.  Rchb./, 


The  internal  veins  are  green,  the  external  ones  green 
at  the  base  and  purplish  violet  above.  The  inferior 
sepal  is  triangular,  whitish,  with  dark  veins,  and 
quite  covered  by  the  lip.  The  petals  are  far  more 
like  those  of  C.  barbatum,  since  they  are  not  so  much 
dilated  at  the  top,  not  wavy  before  the  base.  Their 
colour  is  purplish  violet,  that  is  by  no  means  so 
warm  as  in  C.  HookerjE.  The  base  is  greenish  in 
part,  and  much  more  so  in  the  inferior  half.  The 
lip  is  dark  brownish  violet.  The  staminode  semi- 
lunar, with  two  coloured  inflexed  half-circular  teeth 
at  the  side  and  a  little  apiculus  in  the  sinus,  brownish 
at  edges,  with  green  nerves  in  the  disk,  covered  with 
small  hairs.  //.  G,  Rchb.  j, 

Nephrodium  (Eunkphrodium)  LUCIDUM,  BakeVj 
n.  sp* 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  exploration  of  the  Ferns  of 
Madagascar.  By  Mr.  William  Pool  and  Miss  Helen 
Gilpin  150  species  have  now  been  gathered  in  the 
elevated  district  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  of 
these  about  one  in  three  prove  to  be  new  species,  the 
other  100  being  identical  with  previously  known 
Mascarene  or  cosmopolitan  subtropical  or  temperate 
types.  The  present  plant,  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Pool  to  the  Kew  collection  in  1876,  and  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  just  grown  up  to  the  fruiting  condition, 
is  a  fourth  new  species  of  Nephrodium,  in  addition  to 
three  which  I  have  already  described  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  in  a 
paper  commencing  at  p.  411,  In  general  habit  it 
closely  resembles  the  Japanese  N.  sophoroides,  Desv., 
from  which  it  may  be  known  by  its  glabrous  fronds  of 
a  bright  green  colour  and  narrow  pinnse  with  segments 
containing  much  fewer  veins  in  a  group.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
novelties  to  be  added  to  our  stock  of  cultivated  species 
from  the  island,  now  that  it  is  being  explored  and  its 
inhabitants  gradually  civilised.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  at  the  present  time  that  offers  a  more 
promising  field  for  a  botanical  collection. 

Rhizome  short-creeping.  Basal  scales  few,  small, 
brown,  lanceolate,  membranous.  Stipes  contiguous, 
1—3  inches  long,  slender,  bright  green,  with  a  few 
small  deciduous  adpressed  membranous  scales.  Lamina 
oblong-lanceolate,  bipinnatifid,  moderately  firm  in 
texture,  bright  green  on  both  surfaces,  glabrous 
throughout,  reaching  12 — 15  inches  in  length,  5 — 6 
inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually  irom 
the  middle  to  the  base.  PinuEe  in  12 — 20  pairs  below 
the  pinnatifid  apex,  spreading,  sessile,  linear,  the 
largest  central  ones  2^ — 3  inches  long,  \ — ^  inch 
broad  at  the  middle,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  oblong- 
quadrate  contiguous  erecto-patent  secondary  seg- 
ments I  inch  broad,  of  which  the  lowest  anterior  one 
is  uniformly  much  larger  than  the  others  ;  veins  2—3- 
jugate  in  the  ordinary  secondary  segments,  4 — 5- 
jugate  in  the  enlarged  lowest  anterior  segment  of  the 
pinnae,  pellucid,  only  the  lowest  pair  anastomosing. 
Sori  small,  apical  on  the  veins,  so  that  those  of 
neighbouring  groups  touch  one  another.  Involucre 
small,  glabrous,  membranous,  evanescent.  J.  G.  Baker, 

Cotyledon  (Umbilicus)  PESTALOzz/Ef  =  Umbili- 
cus Pestalozzsc,  Boissier,  Flora  Orienialis^  ii., 
p.  771. 

We  received  a  flower-panicle  of  this  fine  hardy  suc- 
culent plant  from  Mr.  Maw,  of  Broseley,  a  month  or 
two  since,  under  the  name  of  Sedum  sempervivoides  (?). 
The  query  was  certainly  justified,  as  the  plant  is  very 
clearly  a  Cotyledon,  of  which  Umbilicus  is  now  made 
a  section  j  and  on  comparison  with  specimens  collected 
by  Balansa  (705)  in  Cilicia  it  became  evident  that 
Mr.  Maw's  plant  was  the  same  as  described  by  M. 
Boissier  under  the  above  name. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  plant  is  a  mere 
variety  of  C.  (U.)  Libanoticus,  from  which  it  differs 
mainly  in  the  stem-leaves  being  rather  broader  towards 
their  free  ends.  In  any  case,  we  have  here  an  attrac- 
tive plant  sure  to  find  favour  with  lovers  of  succulent 
and  rock  plants.  Mr.  Smith's  figure  (fig.  89,  p.  457) 
is  so  faithful  that  no  lengthened  description  is  neces- 
sary, the  botanical  details  cited  in  the  foot-note  being 
sufficient  to  establish  its  identity.  Here,  then,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  plant  is  covered  with  glandular 
hairs  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  that  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pink  hue.  I\L  T.  M. 

*  Nepkrodintit  {Eunephrodium)  lucidum.  Baker,  n.  sp. — 
Rhizomate  breviter  reptante,  paleis  paucis  parvis  brunneis  !an- 
ceolatis  ;  stipite  brevi  parce  paleaceo  ;  fronde  oblongo-lanceolato 
bipinnatifido  utrinque  glabro  lucide  viridulo  ;  pinnis  sessilibus 
linearibus,  segmentis  secundariis  oblongo-quadratis  erecto- 
patentibus  contiguis  integris,  inferiori  anteriori  reliquis  majori, 
venis  simpliciler  pinnatis,  venuHs  2 — 3  vel  in  pinnulam  ante- 
riorem  basalem  4 — 5  jugis  infimis  solum  anastomosantibus  ; 
soris  parvis  quoad  venas  apicalibus,  involucro  parvo  glabro 
membranaceo. 

t  Umbilicits  PesialozziF.,  Boissier,  Flora  Orient.  2,  p.  771. — 
"  Glaucus  plus  minus  pubescenti-glandiilosus ;  foliis  radicalibus, 
spathulatis  obtusis  basi  cuneato-attenuatis  margine  obsolete 
denticulatis  ;  cauHnis  obovato-oblongis  ;  paniculEe  glanduloso 
hirto  racemosa;  ;  floribus  sub  secundis  ;  corollie  pallide  rosea: 
calyce  aj^-plo  longioris  ad  medium  fissae  laciniis  lanceolatis 
acuminatis  U. — Hab  in  Caria,  Syria,  Cappadocia,  S:c.  Valde 
affinis  U.  Libanotico  a  quo  glaucedine  priusercim  diflert  ;  folia 
caulina  preterea  latiora  magis  spatulata.  An  tamen  hujus  ' 
varietas  ?  "—Xylogr.  nost.,  fig.  8q,  p.  457, 


THE   NEW   TUBEROUS-ROOTED 

BEGONIAS  OF  1877. 

Having  during  the  summer  and  autumn  now 
drawing  to  a  close  continued  my  trials  and  com- 
parisons of  all  the  new  varieties  of  the  above-named 
highly  ornamental  and  continuous-blooming  genus 
and,  having  bedded  out  over  eighty  named  varieties, 
I  have  now  to  report  as  to  the  respective  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  thirty-one  new  varieties  sent  to  me 
from  various  sources  {principally  Continental).  I  have 
grown  the  whole  of  these  in  the  open  air,  and  carefully 
compared  them  with  the  fine  introductions  of  previous 
years,  concerning  which  I  had  somewhat  to  say  at  the 
end  of  the  outdoor  blooming  season  of  1875  and  1876 
in  the  leading  horticultural  newspapers.  My  re- 
marks, I  may  venture  to  hope,  have  been  of  some  use 
in  guiding  amateurs  in  the  selection  of  a  good  assortment 
of  these  beautiful  flowers,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  have]  seen  them  here  this  summer,  are  quite 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  plant  for  affording 
an  unbroken  continuance  of  brilliant  bloom  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September  in  the 
open  ground,  and  for  a  further  month  or  six  weeks 
after  being  lifted  into  pots  for  the  greenhouse,  before 
they  finally  go  to  rest  for  the  winter  towards  the 
middle  of  November.  Of  the  twenty-six  novelties 
above  mentioned  eight  came  to  me  from  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  being  all  seedlings  raised 
in  the  establishment  from  which  we  have  already 
received  so  many  fine  varieties.  This  year's 
lot,  however,  was  of  very  unequal  merit,  three 
only  out  of  the  eight  being  of  first-rate  excellence, 
one  other,  with  large  and  sometimes  semi-double  male 
blooms  of  a  pleasing  and  uncommon  deep  blush 
colour,  having  faults  in  habit  of  growth  of  considerable 
gravity;  the  other  four  were  either  insignificant  or 
otherwise  comparatively  worthless.  Seven  varieties, 
three  of  them  double  flowered  and  four  single,  came 
to  me  from  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy  ;  all  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  doubles,  were  very 
good,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  source  from 
whence  they  came.  From  Messrs.  Thibaut  & 
Keteleer,  of  Sceaux,  came  six  varieties,  all  of  them 
raised  by  the  gardener  of  a  neighbouring  private 
gentleman,  Fontaine  by  name,  and  all  of  them  were  of 
first-rate  excellence,  two  of  them  indeed  being  in  my 
opinion  the  most  beautiful  varieties  yet  obtained  by 
any  raiser  ;  these  are  named  Lrelia  and  Exposition  de 
Sceaux — the  latter  variety,  however,  is  I  believe  not 
yet  in  commerce.  Another  of  this  set  is  curiously 
enough  identical  with  a  very  fine  variety  sent  out  by 
M.  Van  Houtte  in  1875.  From  M.  Deleuil,  of 
Marseilles,  came  four  varieties  of  very  fair  merit 
indeed.  From  Mr.  Vincent,  of  Bougival,  came  one 
very  fine  variety.  From  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
came  one  variety  which  did  not  bloom  at  all.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  these  new  varieties  seriatim 
in  the  above-named  order,  as  briefly  as  possible,  from 
notes  taken  down  as  each  arrived  at  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  carefully  corrected  afterwards  when  any 
point  previously  noted  was  found  to  need  correction. 

Van  Houtte's  Varieties. 

1.  James  Backhouse. — A  most  beautiful  variety,  with 
full-sized  light  scarlet  blooms,  which  when  fully  ex- 
panded are  perfectly  flat.  The  habit  of  growth  is  low 
and  spreading,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  are  well  raised  above  the  foliage. 
This  is  a  really  first-class  variety,  and  should  be  in  every 
choice  collection. 

2.  Laurent  Descours.—A  most  lovely  variety  of  low 
and  spreading  habit  of  growth,  with  large  and  handsome 
foliage,  and  producing  with  great  freedom  on  slender  foot- 
stalks, well  elevated  above  the  foliage,  an  abundance  ot 
large  and  perfectly  formed  flowers  of  a  clear  bright  rose 
colour,  the  males  of  which  when  fully  expanded  are  also 
perfectly  flat.    A  variety  of  first-rate  excellence. 

3.  La  BarQiine  Hritby. — A  light  foliaged,  compact- 
habited  variety,  producing  full  -  sized,  well  shaped 
cupped  blooms  of  a  lovely  deep  shade  of  crimson,  borne 
on  slender  footstalks  and  apparently  not  over  freely 
produced.  This  is  considered  by  its  raiser  one  of  his 
finest  varieties, 

4.  Notaire  Beaucanre. — This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
semi-double  variety,  and  the  male  blooms  usually  have 
from  three  to  five  extra  petals.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size  and  good  substance,  of  a  deep  blush  colour,  pro- 
duced on  long  and  pendulous  footstalks.  This  variety, 
though  by  no  means  perfect  as  a  florist's  flower,  yet  from 
its  size  of  bloom  and  somewhat  uncommon  shade  of 
colour  is  likely  to  find  many  admirers. 

5.  La  Baron?!e  Leoft  Legay. — A  strong,  vigorous 
habited,  upright  growing  variety,  with   medium-sized 
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blooms  of  a  whitish  colour  when  they  first  show  them- 
selves, but  which  ultimately  turn  into  a  good  clear  pink 
colour.  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  good  second-rate  variety,  with  which  one  of  the 
choice  unnamed  seedling  sent  me  by  M.  Lemoine  is 
identical. 

6.  Madame  Meyer.  —  A  low-growing,  branching- 
habited,  free-blooming  variety,  with  small  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers  of  a  pale  blush  colour.  It  is  of  not 
more  than  third-rate  merit,  and  hardly  worth  a  place  in 


M.  Lemoine's  Varieties. 

1.  Louis  F(2« //oK/^^  (double). — This  is  of  dwarf  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  the  male  blooms  fully  and  evenly 
double,  and  of  a  deep  shade  of  salmon  colour  ;  a  beauti- 
ful variety. 

2.  W.  E.  Gumhleton  (double)  is  of  dwarf  and  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  with  fully  and  evenly  double  male 
blooms  of  a  paler  salmon  shade  than  the  last-named 
variety,  borne  on  rather  slight  footstalks  well  raised 
above  the  foliage.     The  blooms  are  about  medium-size. 


Fig.  89.— cotyledon  pestalozzvE,  with  section  of  flower,  pollen-grains, 
and  glandular  hairs. 


a  collection,  save  for  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering,  which  may  perhaps  recommend  it 
to  some  growers  as  an  edging  to  a  large  bed,  with  taller 
growing  varieties  in  the  centre. 

7.  F.  M.  Dos  Santos  P'iana. — A  variety  with  pointed 
dark  green  marbled  foliage,  in  the  way  of  Pearcei,  with 
medium-sized  blooms,  of  a  dull  red  outside  and  ol 
a  deep  orange  inside,  which,  however,  soon  tarnish  on 
exposure  to  the  sun,  as  do  other  inferior  varieties. 
It  can  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  second-rate  merit 
only. 

8.  James  Duncan.— \n  utterly  worthless  variety,  of  a 
dull  and  washy  yellow  colour.  How  it  came  to  be  named 
at  all  I  am  nliogfther  at  a  loss  to  understand. 


3.  Argus  (double)  is  a  light  red  variety,  with  an  un- 
evenly duplicated  centre  to  the  male  blooms  ;  a  variety 
of  only  third-rate  merit. 

4.  Incendie, — A  pleasing  variety,  of  low  and  tufted 
habit  of  growth,  producing  medium-sized  blooms  of 
good  form  and  substance,  and  of  a  dazzling  light  orange- 
scarlet  shade  of  colour,  which,  however,  unfortunately 
bums  and  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  com- 
pletely spoils  the  beauty  of  the  blooms  after  they  are  a 
day  or  two  expanded.  This  variety  may  not  be  thus 
affected  when  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse,  where 
its  great  brilliancy  of  colour  should  make  it  an  acquisi- 
tion. 

3.  yukt  yaniii. — A    really    beautiful    variety,    with 


large  and  perfectly  formed  blooms,  both  male  and 
female  of  a  deep  clear  rose  colour,  resembling  somewhat 
those  of  Diamant,  sent  out  by  the  same  raiser  last  year, 
but  much  deeper  in  shade  and  more  perfect  in  shape. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar  glaucous  metallic  hue.  This 
variety  should  be  in  every  choice  collection. 

6.  Abondance. — A  compact-growing  variety,  produc- 
ing medium-sized  cup-shaped  blooms  of  a  dark  claret 
colour,  borne  on  slender  perpendicular  footstalks,  well 
elevated  above  the  foliage,  and  of  about  medium  size. 

7.  W.  E.  Gumbltton  (single)  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
variety,  of  stout  and  upright  habit  of  growth,  producing 
plentifully,  on  strong  footstalks  well  raised  above  the 
foliage,  most  beautifully  cupped  blooms  of  the  most 
brilliant  shade  of  scarlet,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
a  small  Tulip  in  shape.  This  is  considered  by  M. 
Lemoine  as  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  he 
has  yet  sent  out.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
all  the  blooms  are  male. 

M.  Fontaine's  Six  Varieties. 

1.  Monsieur  Eienaimk  is  a.n  upright  growing  variety, 
of  exceedingly  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  producing  an 
abundance  of  fully  sized  handsome  blooms,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  old  variety  Intermedia,  but  of  a  deeper 
shade  and  larger  size,  and  much  greater  substance. 
The  female  blooms,  also,  are  unusually  fine  and  perfect 
in  form.  Were  it  not  that  this  fine  variety  unfortunately 
drops  about  half  its  male  blooms  in  an  unopened  bud 
state  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  season,  it  would  be  of 
quite  first-class  merit. 

2.  Adolphine  Fontaine. — This  is  a  very  fine  variety, 
but  is  curiously  enough  identical  in  every  way  save  a 
slight  variation  in  the  foliage  with  Van  Houtte's  fine 
variety  of  1875,  Paul  Masurel,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
added  to  any  collection  already  possessing  that  variety, 

3.  Monsieur  Pfgny  is  of  compact  and  rather  hard  and 
stiff  habit  of  growth,  with  dark  hairy  foliage,  resembling 
that  of  Lemoine's  Oriflame.  Its  flowers  are  of  good 
size  and  substance,  resembling  in  colour,  but  being  a 
decided  improvement  in  shape  on,  those  of  Lemoine's 
C.  Glijm.     They  are  somewhat  sparingly  produced. 

4.  Exposition  de  Sceaux  is  a  most  beauiiCul  variety  of 
erect  growing  and  free  blooming  habit,  producing  extra 
large  and  most  beautifully  cupped  male  blooms  of  a 
lovely  shade  of  deep  and  intense  rose  colour,  closely  re- 
sembling Van  Houtte's  fine  variety  of  1874,  Charles 
Raes,  in  shade,  but  of  infinitely  finer  form  and  substance. 
The  female  blooms,  also,  are  quite  exceptionally  fine. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  Begonias  that 
has  yet  been  raised,  and  when  distributed  should  be  in 
every  choice  collection. 

5.  Lmlia  is  also  an  exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  in 
habit  of  growth  and  fine  form  and  substance  of  its  male 
blooms  somewhat  resembling  the  last-named  variety, 
though  the  blooms  are  not  quite  so  fully  cupped  in 
shape.  The  colour  is  a  most  lovely  deep  shade  of  crim- 
son, somewhat  resembling  Veitch's  Kallista,  but  of 
infinitely  finer  form  and  substance.  It  is  also  an 
exceedingly  free  bloomer,  and  should  be  in  every  choice 
collection. 

6.  //f^e'.— This  variety  is  considered  by  its  raiser  to 
be  one  of  his  finest  hybrids,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not 
make  any  healthy  growth  till  late  in  the  season,  so  that  I 
was  unable  adequately  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  variety.  The  blooms,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  are  light  red,  resembling  Vesuvius  in  shade, 
and  of  excellent  shape  and  substance. 

M.  J.  B.  A.  Deleuil's  Four  Varieties. 

1.  Carnicolor  is  a  variety  of  close-growing  tufty  habit, 
with  most  distinct  and  ornamental  foliage,  scimitar- 
shaped,  and  curiously  crimped  at  the  edges,  and  pro- 
ducing blooms  which  are  almost  white  when  they  first 
appear,  but  which  afterwards  turn  to  a  deep  nankin  out- 
side, and  a  clear  flesh  colour  within  ;  the  male  blooms 
are  of  large  size,  but  rather  thin  in  substance.  This  variety 
is  only  suited  for  pot  culture  in  the  house,  for  when 
grown  in  the  open  air  all  the  male  blooms  drop  in  an 
unopened  bud  state,  which  does  not  happen  when  grown 
under  glass.  This  is  an  exceedingly  distinct  variety, 
being,  with  the  exception  of  Van  Houtte's  President 
Schlachter,  the  only  one  yet  sent  out  of  this  peculiar 
shade  of  colour. 

2.  Violetta  is  a  variety  of  medium  height,  and  some- 
what glaucous  foliage,  producing  on  tall  and  somewhat 
weak  footstalks  fairly-sized  blooms,  rather  thin  in  sub- 
stance and  poor  in  form,  but  of  a  pleasing  and  novel 
shade  of  rosy  violet  ;  a  variety  ot  about  second-class 
merit. 

3.  Clvopatre. — A  variety  of  spreading  and  branching 
habit  of  growth,  with  large  flowers  of  a  light  red  colour, 
of  good  shape,  but  not  much  substance.  The  female 
blooms  of  this  variety  are  a  good  deal  above  average 
merit. 

4.  Bayard.— A  fine  variety  of  medium  height  of 
growth,  producing  large  and  well-formed  blooms  on 
rather  pendulous  footstalks,  the  exterior  of  which  in  shade 
re-sembles  that  of  Veitch's  fine  variety  Acme,  the  interior 
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being  of  a  lighter  orange  shade.     The  female  blooms 
are  also  good. 

M.  J.  Vincent's  One  Variety. 
Reim  dt  Bougival.  —  An  exceedingly  floriferous 
variety,  of  quite  a  novel  and  most  acceptable  shade  of 
colour,  the  blossoms,  which  are  of  an  oblong  cupped 
shape,  being  clear  cream  colour  within,  the  outer  middle 
petals  being  of  a  light  red.  This  is  admirably  suited  for 
the  centre  of  a  bed  from  its  upright  habit  of  growth,  and 
the  fine  contrast  it  forms  to  nearly  all  other  varieties. 
W,  E,  Gumbldon. 


TOMATO     AND     CUCUMBER 

PRESERVES. 

It  being  an  acknowledged  fact  that  our  stock  of 
hardy  fruits  is  very  small  this  season,  housewives  who 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  home-made 
preserves  are  getting  anxious  as  to  the  possibility  of 
filling  up  the  shelves  of  the  store  closet  with  some- 
thing approximating  to  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
confitures.  Pumpkin  and  Vegetable  Marrow  have 
been  already  strongly  recommended  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  as  forming  the  foundation 
ofacheap  and  wholesome  jam,  and,  in  the  view  of  the 
dearth  of  hardy  fruits  and  superabundance  of  certain 
kitchen  garden  crops,  we  suggest  two  other  vegetables, 
■which  make  excellent  preserve — Cucumbers  and  green 
Tomatos.  Although  we  cannot  extol  these  prepara- 
tions to  the  extent  of  comparing  them  to  confections 
of  rich  luscious  Plums,  or  ripe  juicy  Apples,  they  are 
wholesome  and  palatable,  and  an  excellent  and  econo- 
mical substitute,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  British,  as  compared  to  the  Con- 
tinental cuisine,  it  will,  we  think,  be  readily  admitted 
that  we  are  somewhat  restricted  in  our  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  various  preparations  of  cheap  and  homely 
dainties  in  the  way  of  vegetable  diet,  and,  once  having 
exhausted  the  commonly  received  and  well  known 
recipes  for  boiling  or  pickling  ordinary  kitchen  garden 
crops,  it  is  but  seldom,  even  though  blessed  with  a 
superfluity  of  two  or  three  sorts,  that  any  novel 
methods  of  utilising  or  preparing  them  are  considered. 
Thus,  while  other  nations,  more  especially  the  French, 
■waste  nothing,  we  throw  aside  as  refuse  vast  quan- 
tities of  food  which  might,  by  artistic  preparation, 
become  dainty  dishes.  This  autumn,  which  has  given 
us  such  large  quantities  of  Vegetable  Marrows  in  the 
London  market,  has  also  supplied  us  with  a  super- 
abundance of  small  Cucumbers  ;  when  remarkably 
low  in  price,  as  they  have  been  this  year,  these  fruits 
cut  up  and  pickled  are  often  substituted  for  the  more 
delicately  flavoured  and  more  expensive  Gheikin,  as 
well  as  making  an  excellent  pickle,  they  may  be  pre- 
pared as  a  pleasant  sweetmeat,  being  not  only  grateful 
to  the  palate  but  exceedingly  pretty  as  a  dessert  dish. 

Cucumbers  as  jam  might  be  preserved  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  advised  for  a  Vegetable  Marrow  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  journal,  save  that  moist  sugar 
imparts  a  coarse  rough  taste  ;  pounded  loaf  sugar 
should  always  be  employed  in  preserves — the  very 
trifling  extra  expense  is  fully  repaid  by  the  superiority 
of  flavour. 

The  following  method  of  preparation  is  excellent 
although  somewhat  elaborate;  it  is  as  applicable  to 
Melons  as  to  Gherkins  or  Cucumbers.  Take  green 
fresh  Cucumbers,  free  from  seed,  place  them  in  a  jar 
of  strong  salt  and  water,  with  Vine  leaves  on  the  top, 
set  them  by  the  fireside  until  they  are  yellow,  then 
wash  and  place  the  Cucumbers  in  a  pan  of  water  in 
which  a  little  alum  has  been  dissolved,  cover  with 
Vine  leaves,  boil  until  tender.  When  taken  off  the 
fire  they  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
liquor  until  cold  ;  they  should  then  be  quartered  or 
cut  in  rounds  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  all  the 
seeds  being  scooped  out.  The  Cucumbers  should 
then  be  placed  in  cold  spring  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  changing  the  water  twice.  The  syrup  in 
which  the  Cucumbers  are  to  be  boiled  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  : — To  each  pound  of 
loaf-sugar  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  wet  it  ;  boil,  and  when  free  from 
scum,  but  stilt  boiling,  put  in  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon.  When  quite  cold,  pour  the  syrup  over  the 
Cucumbers,  having  previously  drained  the  latter  from 
the  cold  water.  A  spoonful  of  rum  gives  the  West 
India  flavour,  and  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  served  at 
the  dessert-table  the  best  crystallised  white  sugar 
should  be  powdered  over  the  fruit  in  the  dish.  One 
ounce  of  powdered  alUm   is   sufficient   for  a  dozen 


Melons  or  Cucumbers.  The  Vine  leaves  may  be 
used  or  not  according  to  taste. 

The  present  has,  we  fear,  been  a  disastrous  season 
for  outdoor  crops  of  Tomatos,  and  there  are  no  doubt  a 
far  greater  number  of  half-grown  green  fruits  than  of 
full-sized  ripe  ones,  in  the  majority  of  kitchen  gardens. 
Under  these  circumstances  many  persons  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  green  Tomatos  make  very  good  jam, 
so  good  indeed  that  we  heard  it  extolled  as  equal  to 
Green  Gage.  Without  saying  quite  so  much  in  its 
favour,  we  may  truly  vouch  that  it  is  a  very  tasty 
preserve,  more  distinctive  in  flavour,  more  wholesome 
and  more  economical  than  the  manufacturers*  jams, 
now  so  commonly  used. 

The  Tomatos  should  be  gathered  when  quite  dry, 
and  placed  in  the  preserving  pan  with  an  equal 
quantity,  weight  for  weight,  of  pounded  loaf-sugar  ; 
sufficient  lemon-juice  must  be  added  to  give  piquancy 
to  the  flavour,  as  the  Tomatos  alone  would  be  flat. 
Ginger  may  also  be  added,  and  some  blanched  kernels 
of  Plums  or  Peaches  not  forgotten  ;  these  latter  add 
much  to  the  palatableness  of  the  jam,  and  give  it  the 
apoearance,  as  well  as  the  flavour,  of  Green 
Gages.  :?.  7. 


OAK    GALLS. 


Having  had  opportunity  during  the  last  year  of 
observing  the  different  galls  on  the  Oaks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Isleworth  a  note  of  the  species  found 
there  (within  9  miles  of  London,  and  in  some  degree 
within  the  influence  of  its  smoke),  compared  with 
those  of  West  Gloucestershire,  near  Chepstow,  may 
possibly  be  of  some  interest  to  those  fond  of  the  study 
of  gall  localities  and  peculiarities  of  growth.  As  the 
synonyms  are  sometimes  numerous,  and  there  may 
sometimes  be  doubt  which  name  is  commonly  adopted, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  short  description  as  well 
as  the  English  name  where  possible,  that  there  might 
be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  species  intended. 

Round  Isleworth  the  common  round  marble  gall  of 
Aphilothrix  lignicola  appeared  plentifully  with  great 
variety  of  size  ;  the  Artichoke  gall  of  A.  gemmce  was 
moderately  plentiful,  but  not  healthily  developed. 
This  gall  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  overlapping 
leaf-like  growth,  giving  it  an  almost  exact  resem- 
blance to  a  miniature  Artichoke  growing  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen 
last  year  the  oval  central  cell  containing  the  future 
insect  has  been  only  partially  developed  or  else  absent, 
that  is,  never  formed. 

Of  the  root-gall  of  A.  radicis  I  have  only  seen  a 
few  specimens.  Where  this  gall  thrives  it  may  be 
found  as  an  irregularly  shaped,  spongy,  or  woody 
mass  (according  to  its  age),  formed  inside  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  cells,  and  growing  at  the  ground  level  on  the 
rough  bark  of  Oak  roots,  often  close  to  the  tree,  and 
attaining  the  size  of  a  large  Walnut  in  its'Jhusk,  or 
more,  but  tlie  specimens  growing  here  have  been  all 
small  and  stunted. 

The  "woolly  gall"  (Andricus  ramuli),  which 
catches  the  eye  from  its  resemblance  to  a  little',bunch 
of  cotton-wool  or  sheep's-wool,  fixedjn  the  axil  of  a 
leaf,  has  appeared  sparingly,  but  Andricus  curvator 
has  been  plentiful.  In  this  case  the  gall  appears 
externally  merely  as  a  portion  of  the  leaf-vein  swelled 
out  of  all  shape,  whilst  inside  is  a  cavity  containing  a 
very  small  brown  oval  cell,  adhering  only  I  by  a  slight 
attachment  at  one  point  to  the  side  of  the  hollow 
chamber,  and  enclosing  within  it  the  future  insect. 
There  were  also  a  very  few  specimens  of  Andricus 
quadrilineatus,  a  small  green  oval  gall,  longitudinally 
lobed,  sparingly  distributed  on  the  hanging  inflor- 
escence. 

The  Currant-gall,  Spathegaster^.baccamm,  has  been 
fairly  plentiful  and  finely  developed,  but  more  so  in 
the  variety  affecting  the  leaves  than  that  of  the  elegant 
and  brightly  coloured  Currant-like  bunches  on  the 
pendent  inflorescence,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

The  common  Oak-apple  (Teras  terminalis)  has  also 
been  moderately  plentiful  and  well  grown. 

Of  Cynips  longiventris  there  have  been  a  very  few 
galls,  whilst  the  rare  kind  of  C.  ferruginea  (a  small 
form,  somewhat  resembling  a  hardened  and  pointed 
leaf-bud)  has  only  been  represented  by  two  or  three 
specimens,  as  well  as  C.  noduli,  an  external  cell 
formed  in  the  spray,  of  which  the  external  indications 
are  so  slight  as  almost  to  require  the  aid  of  a  glass  to 
discover  them. 

Cynips  Burgundus,  or  a  species  affecting  the  terminal 
buds  almost  similarly,  with  distorted  form  of  mixled 


buds  and  stipule-like  growths,  afforded  a  good  many 
specimens  in  one  locality  from  some  felled  trees. 

Dryophanta  divisa  (?)  gave  a  few  of  its  roundish 
leaf-galls,  and  of  Neuroterus  there  was  a  good  supply 
of  the  species  N.  Malpighii,  producing  the  common 
*' leaf  spangle."  Of  N.  ostreus,  producing  the  small 
round  gall  from  the  leaf-veins,  protected  in  its  early 
stages  by  a  scale  or  two,  beating  a  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  an  oyster-shell,  there  were  only  a  very 
few  stunted  and  unhealthy  specimens  of  growths  on 
one  or  two  leaves. 

Taken  together  these  give  fifteen  species,  to  which 
possibly  a  few  might  be  added  {still  undetermined 
from  peculiarities  of  development,  or  requiring  the 
insect  also  to  distinguish  them  from  others  resembling 
them  in  form)  ;  probably,  also,  there  are  several  other 
species  not  observed  yet  which  another  season's 
observation  may  show,  as  several  of  the  common 
kinds  are  missing  from  the  list,  and  more  especially 
some  of  those  requiring  the  damp  surroundings  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  thick  woods  either  not  existing,  or 
practically  closed  for  research  in  such  near  neighbour- 
hoods to  London. 

In  the  Gloucestershire  district,  on  the  contrary,  the 
moisture  of  the  air  between  the  Severn  and  Wye  near 
their  confluence,  with  the  peculiarly  thick  under- 
growths  of  the  Oak  woods  of  those  parts  (where 
Hazel  and  coppice,  mixed  with  Bramble  and  climbing 
plants,  often  form  a  mass  impenetrable  without  the 
help  of  a  bill-hook)  and  also  the  quantity  of  herbage 
which  in  completely  rural  districts  may  be  left  un- 
touched in  nooks  and  stray  patches  (very  differently 
from  what  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of 
London),  are  all  favourable  to  the  growth  of  moisture- 
loving  gaJls.  Of  the  species  present  near  Isleworth 
only  the  galls  of  Cynips  ferruginea,  nodule,  and  Bur- 
gundus (all  of  them  affecting  parts  of  the  tree  well- 
exposed  to  the  air)  were  absent  in  Gloucestershire, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  galls  of  Andricus  inflator, 
Biorhyza  aptera,  Trigonaspis  megaptera,  Spathegaster 
tricolor,  aud  the  large  (frequently  found)  rosy  or 
green  round  gall  of  Cynips  folii,  found  on  the  leaves 
in  autumn,  all  (as  far  as  this  season's  observations  go) 
missing  near  Isleworth,  were  well  represented  in  the 
district  near  Chepstow. 

Of  these  the  gall  of  A.  inflator  (which  appears 
merely  like  a  shoot  whose  growth  has  been  stunted 
into  a  sort  of  barrel-shaped  lump  beset  with  buds),  is 
to  be  found  only,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  the  upper 
shoots  of  the  Oak,  and  the  B.  aptera  (of  irregular 
shaped  knobs  of  various  sizes),  being  subterranean  in 
its  growth  on  the  root  fibres,  can  only  occasionally  be 
met  with,  but  the  round  pink  or  light  coloured  leaf 
gall  of  Spathegaster  tricolor,  noticeable  from  the  long 
feeble  hairs  scattered  over  the  surface,  only  occurred 
in  damp  coppices  or  on  spray  overhanging  ditches ; 
and  the  rosy-tinted  gall  of  T.  megaptera  might  be 
found  year  after  year  half  buried  in  moss,  growing 
almost  at  the  ground  level  on  the  bark  of  Oaks  by  a 
wood-road  often  almost  an  impassable  slough. 

Other  galls  appeared  also  especially  to  flourish  in 
damp  situations  j  the  marble  galls  grew  with  a  luxu- 
riance I  have  never  seen  equalled  except  in  a  locality 
where  the  bush  bearing  them  was  immediately  above 
a  stream,  the  galls  covered  by  leaves  \  and  the 
A.  radicis  also  throve  remarkably  and  attained  a  good 
size  on  the  Oak  roots  spreading  amongst  grass  or  in 
damp  stagnant  situations.  The  single-celled  form  of 
gall  of  this  insect  (A.  radicis)  was  still  more  plentiful 
in  the  district,  sometimes  appearing  with  the  com- 
pound one  on  the  rough  bark  of  the  roots  just  free 
of  the  ground  but  chiefly  in  any  new  growth  of  bark. 
Where  an  arm  had  been  lopped  or  bark  injured  by 
accident  these  single-celled  galls  might  be  found 
(looking  like  a  tooth  with  convex  top  and  a  single 
fang)  well  buried  in  the  soft  growths,  and  in  older 
bark  the  perforations  on  the  surface  showing  the 
broken  top  of  the  cells  after  the  escape  of  the  insect) 
were  innumerable,  sometimes  extending  for  several 
feet  along  an  injured  bough  or  the  bark  of  an  exposed 
root. 

Of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  rare  gall  of  the  Aphito- 
thrix  corticis  I  once  found  a  few  specimens  growing 
on  the  bark  of  an  Oak  just  above  the  ground  level, 
but  the  insect  not  being  procurable  I  could  only  judge 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  gall  itself, 

A  few  other  species  of  galls  also  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  several  peculiar  growths  which  (from  subse- 
quent observation)  might,  I  believe,  have  proved  in 
the  hands  of  those  well  versed  in  the  subject  to  be 
galls  of  some  of  the  rarer  species,  but  from  the  limited 
means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  various  kinds 
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that  I  then  possessed  some  of  these  escaped  me,  and 
the  most  interes^ting  still  remain  to  be  determined,  II 
possible,  by  rearing  from  a  similar  gall  iound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Isleworth.   0. 


LOVE'S    MOSS   DRAINER. 

A  PUBLIC  trial  of  Love's  Moss  Draining  Machine 
took,  place  a  fev7  days  ago  on  Chat  Moss,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  especially 
interested  in  the  draining  of  bog  and  moss  land.  The 
weather  was  extremely  favourable  for  the  trial.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  work  performed  : — 
The  length  of  drains  excavated  was  150  yards  each, 
which  was  performed  in  seven  and  a-half  minutes, 
and  the  raising  up,  running  back  idle,  and  lowering 
again  into  work  took  four  and  a-half  minutes,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  minutes  for  excavating  a  drain  150 
yards  long,  being  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  day  of 
eight  working  hours.  The  drains  were  cut  out  at 
32  inches  below  the  surface.  The  bore  or  tunnel 
was  intended  to  be  8  inches  in  diameter,  but  was  only 
a  little  above  5  inches,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  exca- 
vating auger  being  driven  at  too  low  a  speed  for  the 
progress  of  the  machine,  and  which  can  be  deepened 
as  the  speed  is  increased.  The  material  excavated  is 
forced  up  through  the  body  of  the  machine  in  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  fine  pulp  2  inches  deep  and  13  inches 
wide,  and  the  slit  made  by  the  machine  closes  in  so 
neatly  that  the  line  of  drain  could  scarcely  be  traced 
were  it  not  for  the  line  of  pulp  left  along  the  surface. 
Specimens  of  the  pulp  dried  into  fuel,  that  were  cast 
in  a  mould  S  by  5  by  3  inches,  equal  to  120  cubic 
inches,  when  quite  air-dried  were  only  4J  by  2|  by  \\ 
inches,  equal  to  14^  cubic  inches,  showing  a  shrink- 
age of  Syi  per  cent  The  loss  in  weight  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  was  85  per  cent  This  dense 
peat  weighs  57  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  and  is  as  hard 
as  coal.  This  fact  would  demonstrate  that  the 
32  feet  in  depth,  which  this  part  of  Chat  Moss  is, 
would  yield  4  feet  deep  of  this  dense  fuel,  or  above 
4350  tons  per  acre.  This  moss  when  dried  in  its 
normal  state  shrinks  only  36  per  cent.,  and  weighs 
13  lb.  per  cubic  foot  of  peat  During  the  operations 
attention  was  directed  to  the  decrease  occasionally 
caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  driving  rope,  not  having 
grip  enough,  through  the  pulley  being  only  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Wherever  these  slips  occur  the  tunnel  is 
imperfect  A  drain  was  opened  to  show  the  defects 
arising  from  these  slips  of  the  driving  rope,  and  from 
the  auger  running  too  slow  for  the  progress  of  the 
machine.  The  present  speed  is  850  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  will  be  increased  to  1500,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  machine  reduced  so  as  to  double 
the  present  excavating  power.  The  power  used 
was  Hornsby's  8-horse  power  portable  engine, 
1500  yards  of  Manilla  rope,  and  two  wind- 
lasses, with  300  yards  each  of  ^-inch  diameter  steel 
wire  rope.  The  distance  from  the  engine  when 
the  machine  was  at  the  starting  point  was  900 
yards,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  was  never  above 
60  lb.  The  diflerence  caused  by  increased  depth  is 
only  about  haU-a-horse  power  per  foot  ;  the  exca- 
vatings  having  to  be  raised  the  same  height  whether 
the  depth  be  4i  feet  or  any  less  depth,  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  the  excavating  and  elevating  gear  are 
always  the  same.  The  principle  of  the  machine  was 
pronounced  a  success,  which  the  rearrangement  of 
some  of  its  details  would  render  complete. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF   THE 

ROSE.* 

{Concluded  from  p.  427.) 

Soil  and  Situation. 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  growers  that  a  strong, 
stiff  loam  is  the  most  suitable  for  successful  Rose 
cultivation.  Such  a  soil,  resting  on  a  well-drained 
foundation,  the  Rose  perfectly  luxuriates  in,  if  other 
essential  wants  are  at  the  same  time  supplied,  the 
chief  requirement  being  a  genial  situation — that  is,  a 
sunny  op:ning,  if  possible,  sloping  gently  to  the 
south,  protected  from  winds  and  draughts  from  all 
quarters — in  short,  neither  windy  nor  shaded,  neither 
dry  above  nor  damp  below.  A  proper  situation  is  of 
more  importance  than  manures,  soil,  or  anything  else 
required.  To  prove  this  assertion,  I  may  mention 
what  I  have  been  a  witness  to  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  First,  the  old  favourite  Rose  Cloth  of  Gold 
is  well-known  to  be  difficult  to  flower  satisfactorily, 

*  Read  at  a  M«i!nf  of  th«  Scottish  Hcftiicultur*!  Aisofia- 
litm,  Uy  Ml*.  A.  KM. 


even  where  other  tender  Roses  do  very  well.  Some 
years  ago  I  saw  Cloth  of  Gold  hidhig  a  large  portion 
of  a  south  wall  with  its  glorious  massive  blossoms, 
in  a  garden  called  Clotfolach,  in  Strath  Tay ; 
such  a  sight  I  never  saw  before  or  since  produced  by 
this  noble  Rose.  The  soil  all  along  Strath  Tay  is 
remarkably  light,  consisting  of  rotten  rock  in  the 
main,  showing  alluvial  deposit  to  some  extent,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  sand,  intermixed  with  shining  mica. 
Contrasting  with  the  inland  situation  of  this  strath, 
and  very  much  in  its  climate,  I  shall  next  instance 
Sutherlandshire.  At  Golspie,  near  Dunrobin  Castle, 
the  Rose  prospers  amazingly.  Here,  with  the  sea 
close  at  hand,  may  be  found  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  our  popular  H.P.  and  Teas  in  particular. 
Every  nook  and  corner  about  Golspie  has  its  Rose 
blossoms  in  profusion.  One  plant  in  particular  I 
noted — a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  trained  on  a  house-front 
measuring  21  feet  by  20,  a  space  completely  covered 
by  well  trained  growths,  which  were  one  mass  of  most 
magnificent  blossoms  from  top  to  bottom.  There 
must  have  been  many  hundreds  of  open  and  half-open 
blossoms  on  it  when  I  saw  it.  In  the  gardens 
of  Dunrobin  the  Roses  were  almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
fountain  basins  of  Nymphcea  alba,  which  leave 
their  impression  on  the  memory  of  every  visitor  when 
seen  in  flower.  The  soil  in  this  district  is  of  a  com- 
paratively light  nature,  being  much  mixed  up  with  sand 
and  large  particles  of  grey  granite. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. 

Supposing  one  is  about  to  prepare  a  bed  or  border 
for  Roses  where  the  soil  happens  tobe  **  sliffish  loam," 
we  think  it  would  be  bad  judgment  to  apply  as 
manure  any  compound  of  an  adhesive  descrip- 
tion ;  for  such  soil  the  manure  ought  to  have 
a  contrary  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  unite 
the  necessary  stimulating  element  —  such  sub- 
stances as  stable-manure,  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  lime 
rubbish  incorporated,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
months  before  using.  On  the  other  hand,  for  soil 
naturally  poor  and  light,  the  compound  may  be  com- 
pose of  cow-dung,  old  night-soil,  and  fresh  stiff  loam 
containing  as  much  fibre  as  possible.  These,  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  urine  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  time, 
make  a  splendid  manure  for  Roses  when  grown  on 
light  ground.  In  any  soil  the  Rose  is  a  greedy 
feeder,  and  demands  annual  manuring. 

In  making  a  Rose  garden,  if  the  subsoil  be  at  all 
stiff  and  retentive  of  water,  it  ought  first  to  be  pro- 
perly drained,  conveying  the  water  to  some  distance 
by  a  main  drain.  Should  the  subsoil  be  sandy  and 
gravelly,  and  drainage  already  exist — unless,  as  some- 
times happen,  springs  exist  which  require  to  be  drawn 
off  artificially,  and  thus  prevented  from  over-sopping 
the  soil,  in  which  case  after  draining  and  allowing  time 
to  draw  off  the  superfluous  damp — the  ground  may  be 
well  trenched,  depositing  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  a 
good  store  of  prepared  compost,  besides  mixing  the 
overlying  body  of  soil  with  goodly  portions  of  the 
same  material  ;  as  the  trenching  process  goes  on,  heap 
the  surface  into  deep  rough  ridges,  and  leave  it  in  that 
state  all  the  winter,  that  it  may  be  properly  pulverised 
by  the  united  action  of  (rosf,  wind,  and  rain.  Again, 
in  March  previous  to  planting  let  the  ground  be  par- 
tially trenched,  after  a  top-dressing  of  wood-ashes  or 
burned  clay  should  it  be  adhesive.  Top-dress  the 
light  soil  with  the  compost  recommended  as  a  suitable 
manure  for  its  kind.  The  ground  is  now  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  plants.  Planting  may  be  proceeded 
with  ;  and  as  to  the  distance  to  place  one  plant 
from  the  other  in  the  rows  that  depends  much  upon 
the  vigour  or  delicate  nature  of  the  respective 
kinds— some  require  15  or  less  inches  between,  others 
as  much  as  3  feet  The  habit  of  the  plant  should  be 
understood  as  nearly  as  possible  before  its  situation  in 
the  bed  is  fixed. 

Pruning, 

I  believe  most  of  us  have  much  to  leam  as  regards 
pruning  Roses,  scarcely  a  dozen  kinds  are  alike  in 
vigour  or  require  the  same  amount  of  pruning.  Out 
of  a  collection  some  are  improved  by  close  pruning, 
others  flourish  best  with  scarcely  any.  The  rule  ought 
to  be  to  cut  weak  growers  more  closely  back  than 
vigorous  ones  ;  for  instance,  Tea  Roses,  Bourbons, 
Chinese,  and  Noisettes,  all  sufler  by  too  close  pruning  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  are  improved  by  close  pruning.  By  practice 
alone  we  can  judge  how  best  to  use  the  knife  ;  how- 
ever, this  ought  at  all  times  to  be  conducted  with  an 
eye  to  the  regularity  of  form  and  the  natural  habit  of 
tht  Variety  acted  upcto. 


The  proper  time  to  prune  is  rather  a  disputed  sub- 
ject. Some  prefer  the  autumn,  but  I  think  the 
majority — and  rightly,  too— advocate  spring  pruning. 
In  ordinary  seasons  I  consider  the  beginning  ot  March 
quite  soon  enough,  and,  indeed,  too  soon  in  such  a 
season  as  this.  The  Rose  suffers  much  by  late  spring 
frosts,  and  even  the  blighting  winds  of  early  spring 
when  there  is  no  frost.  Further,  regarding  late 
pruning,  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  1  was  in  the 
Highlands,  I  had  in  charge  a  number  of  very  old, 
large,  and  fine  standard  Roses  studding  the  flower 
garden.  Unfortunately,  the  season  of  Roses  was 
always  past  before  the  family  came  there  to  reside. 
Those  standards  were  pruned  back  somewhat  in  early 
March  along  with  the  early  Roses,  and  all  com- 
menced an  early  and  rapid  growth,  which  induced  me 
to  experiment  a  bit.  With  the  object  of  having  those 
standards  come  into  bloom  in  the  middle  of  August, 
instead  of  July,  I  had  them  all  pruned  back  to  dormant 
eyes  in  the  hard  wood  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  for 
some  time  succeeeding  they  looked  very  scrubby 
beside  those  at  their  fett  covered  with  promising 
shoots,  but,  uhimately,  1  was  well  repaid  ior  my 
experiment,  for  we  had  quantities  of  grand  Roses  in 
August  and  September  that  year  from  these  giant 
standard  heads. 

Disbudding. 

This  is  most  important  if  pursued  systematically 
both  in  the  blooms  and  wood-buds,  which  in  the 
latter  in  no  small  degree  obviates  the  removal  of 
what  would  subsequently  form  hurtful  growth.  Dis- 
budding ought  to  be  conducted  with  an  eye  to  a  sym- 
metrical outline  in  the  plant,  thinning  out  all  that  are 
likely  to  prove  useless,  and  preventing  the  free  action 
of  air  and  light  throughout  the  body  of  the  plant, 
which  is  essential  to  health,  cleanliness,  and  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Very  rank  growths  ought  to 
be  removed  when  first  discovered  amongst  others, 
seeing  their  tendency  is  to  rob  them  of  their  share  of 
sap,  making  them  thin  and  weak,  if  not  worthless, 
besides  spoiling  order  and  regularity  of  plant. 

Pegging  down  the  shoots  of  dwarf  Rose?,  more 
especially  when  growing  on  their  own  roots,  is  a  vast 
improvement  to  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  growth. 
This  I  experienced  some  years  ago.  For  the  sake  of 
experiment  I  had  a  large  bed,  which  centred  a  portion 
o(  a  flower  garden,  planted  with  sixty  of  our  most 
popular  H.P. 'sand  some  of  the  hardiest  Tea  Roser. 
This  bed  was  trenched  4  feet  deep  early  in  March,  and 
highly  enriched  by  turf  and  stable  manure  ;  indeed,  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  one  would  prepare 
soil  for  bench  potting.  The  Roses  were  then  and 
there  planted  partially  on  their  sides,  the  more  to 
facilitate  the  layering  ;  very  little  was  taken  from  the 
length  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  a  mulching  of 
short  horse  manure  was  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the 
shoots  were  pegged  down  over  the  dressing,  distri- 
buting the  growths  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
most  regularity  over  the  bed.  In  all  respects  this 
resulted  in  a  perfect  success,  the  Roses  were  boih 
abundant  and  good,  indeed  some  of  them  prize- 
winners, and  the  bed  was  entirely  covered  with  young 
growth.  In  the  March  following  the  rtquircd  shoots 
werelayercd,  and  what  were  not  wanted  were  cut  clean 
away  without  attempting  spurring  on  that  bed. 

Insects  and  Mildew. 

These  are  very  destructive,  at  times  defying  all  our 
efforts  to  exterminate  them  without  saciiticing  the 
plants  also.  Soapsuds  form,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy 
against  insects  and  mildew.  I  have  found  a  consiar.t 
application  of  soft-soap  dissolved  in  water  (at  the  rate 
of  a  piece  of  soap  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  a  3-vjaUon 
can  of  water)  act  effectually  and  prove  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  This  I  have  experienced 
with  pot  Roses  in  particular. 

In  monstrous  growths  in  Roses,  the  pistils  are 
developed  into  leaves  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
Rose  petals,  along  with  imperfect  buds  of  Rusts  clus- 
tered into  a  conlused  mass.  The  stamens  invariably 
retain  their  natural  character,  or  are  transformed  into 
flower-petals.  This  is  the  tffcct  or  result  of  some 
influence  difficult  to  understand,  which  it  should  be 
our  purpose  to  discover,  and,  il  possible,  prevent.  In 
my  opinion,  the  cause  of  those  monitroMiies  is  attri- 
butable to  the  roots  being  placed  on  a  cold,  damp 
bottom.  The  plant  is  excited  into  growth  by  iho 
returning  heat  in  the  atmosphere  after  a  lengthened 
stale  of  inactivity  ;  therefore,  its  tendency  is  to  grow, 
but  the  abbxncc  of  fcufiicicnt  Bunlight  and  heat  pre- 
vents thiB  pWfett  elabolrall'tfn  ol  iw  tx^. 
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I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  has  been  an  extensive  cultivator  of  the 
Rose,  both  in  and  out-doors,  for  the  Philadelphia 
market  for  the  past  thirty  years,  that  he  never  once  saw 
a  green-centred  Rose  in  America  during  all  those  years ; 
and  he  was  astonished,  on  visiting  this  country  this 
summer,  to  witness  so  many  existing  amongst  the  very 
Roses  he  has  been  accustomed  to  grow  in  America. 
One  thing  I  feel  convinced  of— that  is,  although 
America  is  subject  to  rigorous  frosts  and  long  winters, 
that  country  has  likewise  the  advantage  in  heat  over 
a  great  portion  of  the  year,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
Rose  will  be  to  ripen  root  and  branch  to  perfection 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  frost.  Further,  an  American 
spring  is  very  different  to  ours — no  periods  of  alter- 
nate warmth  and  biting  winds  and  rains.  Spring 
opens  there  with  sharp  frosts  at  night,  but  the  days 
are  bright  and  warm,  and  thus  spring  grows  into 
summer  without  alternate  checks  to  vegetation. 

I  have  already  entered  at  some  length  into  the  mode 
of  striking  cuttings  from  ripe  shoots  ;  let  us  note  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cuttings  while  they 
are  yet  green.  These  are  in  a  more  active  state  of 
growth,  and  when  properly  handled  root  quickly,  but 
they  must  be  put  into  bottom-heat  and  kept  rather 
moist  at  the  root.  These  half-ripened  shoots  are  pre- 
pared for  insertion  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  Rose 
cuttings.  Pans  or  pots  should  be  used  to  root  them 
in,  and  the  soil  may  be  composed  of  two  parts  light 
loam,  two  parts  sand,  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  not 
too  much  reduced  by  age.  The  cuttings  are  inserted 
at  regular  distances  around  the  edge  of  the  pots,  then 
the  central  portion  filled  with  the  tallest  of  the  cut- 
tings. After  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  them  the 
operation  is  completed  by  scattering  a  handful  of  sand 
amongst  the  cuttings.  Store  them  away  in  a  shaded 
corner  in  a  cool  house,  placing  a  bell-glass  over  each 
pot  to  prevent  the  waste  of  moisture  from  the  soil, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  air.  Allow  them  to 
continue  thus  situated  for  about  three  weeks,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be  put  into  heat 
to  root. 

I  have  practised  another  method  with  fair  success. 
This  applies  to  prunings  taken  from  old  forced  Roses 
in  November.  These  prunings  were  treated  exactly 
similar  to  those  last  described  ;  but,  instead  of  being 
put  under  glasses,  they  were  shelved  into  an  inter- 
mediate house  used  for  bulb  forcing,  and  stood 
facing  the  sun  until  the  succeeding  spring,  when  that 
sspect  became  too  hot  for  them,  and  necessitated  their 
removal  to  cooler  quarters.  A  number  of  these 
cuttings  bore  moderately  large  blossoms  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  succeeding  summer,  so  well  did  that  plan 
succeed. 


NOTES  ON  SOUTH-EAST  AFRI- 

CAN  VEGETATION* 

When  travelling  in  a  strange  country,  totally 
free  from  the  biassing  opinions  of  fellow  beings, 
and  dwelling  continually  with  Nature  herself,  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  country  as  it 
really  exists,  with  the  imaginary  one  brought  into 
existence  through  the  perusal  of  works  by  descriptive 
writers,  travellers,  &c.  Without  intending  to  cast  a 
slur  on  any  fellow  wanderer,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  travellers,  after  having  left  the  country  of 
their  sojourn,  and  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth, 
often  fall  into  the  error  of  improving  the  bright  side 
of  what  they  beheld,  and  lessening  the  drawbacks  and 
difficulties  of  the  country  through  which  they  travelled. 
No  doubt  this  is  owing  to  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
men's  minds,  and  to  the  fact  that  whilst  past  plea- 
sures increase  in  brightness,  bygone  troubles  lose 
nearly  all  their  terrors.  As  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions, 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  preconceived  ideas  of 
countries,  and,  judging  from  fellow  travellers  with 
whom  I  have  com.e  in  contact  in  this  country,  I  am 
not  the  only  victim  to  lofty  imaginations.  The  luxu- 
riantly clad  island  of  Ceylon,  the  teeming  valleys  of 
Sikkim,  the  majestic  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
layas, the  island- studded  and  extensive  harbour  of 
Port  Jackson,  the  Fern  valleys  of  Illawara  and  a  few 
other  places,  not  only  came  up  to  my  preconceived 
notions,  but  far  surpassed  all  expectations.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  diappointment  has  been  my  lot,  and  espe- 
cially with  Natal  and  the  Transvaal. 

On  looking  at  an  enlarged  map  of  S.E.  Africa,  and 
taking  into  consideration   the  numerous  rivers   and 

*  Communicated  by  Messrs  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 


mountains,  the  latitude  and  altitude,  the  mind  would  at 
once,  independently  of  descriptive  books,  picture  in 
imagination  a  country  with  the  valleys  and  river 
banks  clad  with  forest  and  bush,  and  the  grassy  plains 
inhabited  more  or  less  by  all  sorts  of  African  game — ■ 
a  country  exceedingly  fertile,  not  possessing  the  im- 
penetrable jungle  and  forest  of  India  and  South 
America,  but  resembling  to  a  certain  extent  Australia, 
with  its  grassy  plains  and  continual  belts  of  timber. 
But,  alas  !  in  spite  of  the  glorious  accounts  given  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  it  is  not  so.  After  leaving  the 
coast  land  it  is  possible  to  travel  on  to  Leydenburg,  a 
distance  of  over  500  miles,  without  seeing  a  plant 
worthy  of  the  name  *'  tree  ; "  and  from  the  frontier  of 
Natal  to  Leydenburg  it  is  possible  not  to  see  a  bush. 
Of  course  a  few  introduced  plants,  as  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  these 
remarks.  And  as  for  game,  the  whole  distance  can 
be  travelled  without  seeing  a  four-footed  beast,  ex- 
cept at  Lake  Chrissie,  in  New  Scotland.  Undulating 
hills  and  extensive  plains,  covered  with  coarse  grass, 
and  made  beautiful  with  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of 
innumerable  bulbs,  often  relieved  by  lovely  herbaceous 
and  diminutive  plants,  are  the  natural  features  of  the 
highlands  of  S.E.  Africa;  forest  and  bush,  which 
nearly  always  consists  of  Acacia,  being  the  exception. 
The  fact  that  the  Transvaal,  Free  State,  and  Natal 
(except  the  coast  lands),  are  devoid,  as  a  rule,  of 
arborescent  and  fruticose  growth,  is  to  me  perplexing 
and  unaccountable.  The  alluvial  is  rich  and  often 
deep,  water  is  plentiful,  altitude  various,  latitude 
suitable ;  in  fact,  all  that  is  required,  as  far  as  my 
present  knowledge  goes,  to  develope  and  sustain  the 
higher  organisms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  country  from  Durban  to  Newcastle,  as  seen 
from  the  main  road,  consists  of  a  series  of  undulations, 
varied  here  and  there  by  small  and  picturesque  plateaux 
of  slight  elevation,  which  give  to  various  parts  a 
broken  and  rough  aspect.  The  plateaux  and  hillsides 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  superficial  con- 
glomerate layer,  often  containing  immense  boulders, 
which  although  useful  for  building  cattle  kraals, 
walls  and  houses,  greatly  add  to  the  drawbacks 
of  agriculture.  Fuel  is  scarce,  and  dried  cowdung  is 
generally  used  as  a  substitute.  Rivers  are  numerous, 
and  the  whole  country  well  supplied  with  wa'er. 
In  the  uplands  of  Natal  these  rivers  can  be  profitably 
utilised  for  irrigation  purposes  by  bringing  them  over 
races  and  shoots,  as  they  are  very  rapid,  and  have 
considerable  fall.  At  Newcastle  a  vast  amount  of 
coal  has  been  discovered,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  transport  and  want  of  railways  it  is  of  but  little 
utility  at  present.  The  coal  is  wonderfully  light,  and 
produces  a  very  white  ash  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  possess 
sufficient  body  in  it  to  be  used  for  locomotive  purposes. 

In  crossing  the  Drakensberg  mountains  from  New- 
castle to  the  Sandiprint  River  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
country  is  indeed  rough,  with  plenty  of  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  but  destitute  of  that  which  gives  a 
charm  to  all  scenes — forest  and  bush.  To  the  weary 
traveller  any  change  is  welcome,  and  so  it  was  with 
us.  After  the  treeless  and  bushless  hills  of  Natal  we 
felt  a  slight  relief  in  winding  our  weary  way  across 
the  broken  and  grassy  plains  of  the  Transvaal, 
anxiously  looking  out  for  vegetation,  but  always  dis- 
appointed. A  rolling  plain,  a  precipitous  plateau, 
and  winding  rivers,  with  uninterrupted  views,  certainly 
possess  an  amount  of  beauty,  but  when  the  same  class 
of  scenery  is  traversed  for  hundreds  of  miles  without 
a  bush  to  enliven  the  prospect,  it  becomes  monotonous 
and  gloomy  to  the  lover  of  forest  shade.  After  leaving 
the  rising  town  of  Leydenburg  and  moving  to  the 
North,  the  welcome  sight  of  trees  broke  on  our  view. 
At  first  they  were  small,  scraggy,  and  scattered,  after- 
wards, as  we  journeyed  to  the  noithwards,  they  became 
larger,  and  then  we  beheld  the  ravines  and  gullies 
teeming  with  innumerable  shrubs,  climbers,  and  Ferns. 
The  scenery  on  these  mountains,  known  here  as  the 
Hooge  Veld  Range,  is  truly  grand  and  imposing, 
possessing  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  location  of 
man,  and  the  production  of  European  crops  and 
fruits.  The  altitude  of  several  peaks  is  over  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  sides  sloping 
down  into  deep  ravines  and  broad  fertile  valleys, 
all  traversed  by  well  supplied  creeks  and  rivers. 
The  Speckboom,  Blyde,.  Crocodile,  and  Sabia 
Rivers,  are  the  principal  watercourses  in  this 
district,  all  which  eventually  empty  iuto  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  Delagoa  Bay,  which  is  S.  E.  from  here. 

The  Transvaal  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  British  Empire,  especially  as  regards  its  mineral 
wealth  ;  but  as  a  colony  for  the  settlement  of  agricul- 


turists I  should  certainly  rank  it  as  one  of  the  last 
places  in  the  British  colonies.  The  difficulties  of  ex- 
porting produce,  in  possessing  no  seaboard  and  no 
means  of  inland  transport,  the  scarcity  of  timber, 
want  of  fuel,  uncertainty  of  demand,  horse  sickness, 
cattle  disease,  and  extreme  climatic  tendencies,  all 
tend  to  the  non-development  of  agriculture  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  some  districts  it  is  certain  death  to 
horses  during  the  summer  months.  Losing  three 
horses  myself  through  this  horrible  sickness,  I  took 
an  interest  in  finding  out  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  disease.  Every  night,  and  especially  towards 
morning,  a  dense  mist,  combined  with  an  obnoxious 
miasma  arising  from  the  ground,  covers  the  hillsides 
and  fills  the  valleys  ;  this  mist  literally  soaks  the 
scanty  vegetation,  so  much  so  that  it  takes  several 
hours  of  the  sun's  absorbing  rays  to  restore  it  to  its 
proper  nature.  I  was  given  to  understand  by  old  and 
experienced  travellers  that  if  I  prevented  the  horses 
from  partaking  of  this  dew-besodden  herbage  in  all 
probability  they  would  escape  the  fatal  sickness ;  I 
therefore  took  the  precaution  to  fasten  them  to  the 
wheels  of  my  cart  every  night  on  camping,  and  not  to 
allow  them  to  feed  until  the  sun  had  banished  the 
dew  from  the  grass  ;  but  alas  !  all  was  in  vain,  for 
one  by  one  they  all  fell  victims  to  the  disease. 
Through  this  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
ease was  generated  by  inhaling  the  obnoxious  miasma, 
and  not  through  eating  the  damp  herbage.  Stabling 
the  horses  every  evening  has  been  partly  successful, 
but  even  there  the  miasma  carries  its  deadly  effects. 
Donkeys  are  proof  against  this  malady  ;  in  fact  they 
are  proof  against  all  the  various  diseases  of  S.E. 
Africa,  except  the  "  tsetse"  fly,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to 
all  domestic  animals.  Eight  days  after  the  horse  has 
become  infected  by  the  miasma  malady,  rapid  breath- 
ing and  extended  heaving  of  the  sides,  with  running 
at  the  nostrils,  and  swollen  head  sets  in,  and  after  a 
few  hours  of  excruciating  agony  the  poor  brute  dies. 

The  part  of  the  Transvaal  through  which  I  travelled 
on  reaching  this  spot  from  Leydenburg  is  as  lovely  a 
country  as  man  would  wish  to  settle  in  ;  cattle  and 
sheep  thrive  admirably,  temperate  and  subtropical 
fruits,  tobacco,  and  all  European  crops  would  flourish 
in  abundance,  timber  is  plentiful,  no  lack  of  water,  and 
no  doubt  an  abundanceof  mineral  wealth,  for  in  this  dis- 
trictthegoldfieldsof  SouthAfrica  exist.  Theonlydraw- 
back  being  as  to  how  the  produce  is  to  reach  the  sea- 
ports, and  how  the  imports — sugar,  tea,  clothing,  &c. — 
are  to  reach  the  settler.  The  present  means  of  transport 
are  by  oxen  and  waggons  to  Durban,  over  600  miles, 
which,  of  course,  takes  away  the  profits  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  brings  to  a  fabulous  price  the  imported 
articles  of  consumption.  It  is  only  150  miles  from 
Leydenburg  to  Delagoa  Bay,  but  the  fever  and 
*'  tsetse"  fly  prevent  transport  in  that  direction. 

The  fever  and  "tsetse"  fly  appear  to  go  hand-in- 
hand,  in  fact  to  be  the  eflects  of  the  same  cause,  and 
have  up  to  the  present  time  prevented  the  rich  jungles 
of  the  coastland  north  of  Delagoa  Bay  from  being  ex- 
plored, especially  botanically.  The  fly  prevents  all 
means  of  transport  by  animals,  and  the  fever  for  eight 
months  out  of  twelve  debars  the  European  the  plea- 
sure of  traversing  the  swampy  forests  during  the  time 
when  Nature  displays  her  floral  beauties.  From 
November  to  June  it  is  almost  certain  death  to 
descend  into  the  lowlands  towards  Inhambane,  Dela- 
goa Bay,  and  St.  Lucia  Bay.  The  range  of  the 
*'  tsetse  "  fly  commences  north  of  St.  Lucia's  Lake  in 
the  Amatonga  country,  runs  N.W.  and  crosses  the 
Umzuti  River  to  the  foot  of  the  Loobombo  Moun- 
tains, skirting  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  north  to  the 
Sabia  River,  then  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  the  Olifant 
River,  and  on  to  the  Limpopo  River,  keeps  to  the 
south  of  this  river  as  far  up  as  the  28°  E. 
longitude,  crosses  the  river  and  comes  back  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  north  side,  eventu- 
ally striking  north  to  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi 
River.  Within  these  limits  the  domestic  animals 
cease  to  live,  and  as  a  rule  they  form  the  boundary 
line  of  the  fever-stricken  district.    Chris,  Mudd. 


THE    WOOLHOPE    MENU. 

For  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  so  deeply 
versed  in  fungi  as  we  the  members  of  the  Woolhope 
Club,  we  append  a  brief  explanation  of  the  allusions 
to  be  found  in  the  pictorial  border  of  the  7nenu  card. 
Beginning  at  the  top,  the  pleasant  faces  seen  in  the 
*' edible"  fungi,  and  the  dolorous  mementos  manifest 
in  the  "  poisonous  "  ones,  explain  themselves.  The 
former  are  suitable  for  frying,  and  "Fries"  is  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  fungi ;  the  latter  cause 
unpleasant  symptoms  and  pain  us — "Panus"  is  a 
genus  of  fungi ;  the  pill-box,  pill  and  medicine- 
bottle,  are  represented  by  the  genus  of  fungi  named 
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"Pilobolus."  Mr.  Berkeley  in  the  top  centre  is 
being  attacked  by  a  starry  Puff-ball  (a  species  of 
vegetable  octopus),  and  his  exclamation  of  affright 
naturally  takes  the  form  of  another  genas  of  fungi 
named  "Odontia."  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Berkeley,  who  is  applying  *'  Salus  "  to  the  nose  of  the 
monster  (a  material  **no  fungus  can  withstand")  has 
let  fall  his  Oullims  of  Fiin-silogv.  The  bottle  of 
"  Currey  "  on  the  left  immortalises  Mr.  Fredk.  Currey, 
the  famous  fungologist.  "Kneifha"  underneath  is  a 
genus  of  fungi,  and  *'  Forkia  "  is  a  genus  shortly  toba 
established.  The  cuneiform  inscription  indicates  the 
character  of  the  fungoid  octopus  and  the  Colorado 
beetle  at  Hereford.  The  porcine  quadruped  on  the 
left  points  to  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  who  has  published  a 


time  to  the  *'  veal  "  which  at  an  early  period  clothes 
the  bones  of  all  oxen.  "Magnus"  refers  to  Dr. 
Magnus,  of  Berlin,  the  fungologist.  The  greatness  of 
this  author's  name  has  expelled  the  cork  from  the 
bottle.  "Bad-ham,"  on  the  dried  pig's  leg,  refers  to 
Dr.  Badham,  who  wrote  the  Esculent  Funguses  of 
England ;  whilst  the  mole  hanging  head  downwards 
indicates  the  miserable  condition  of  Mr.  Lee's  "  molar 
theory,"  which  referred  the  formation  of  faiiy  rings  to 
the  underground  gyrations  of  the  mole.  "  Hygro- 
phorus  "  (the  Water  Bearer)  is  the  name  of  a  large 
genus  of  watery  fungi ;  and  the  "  Myxomycetes  "  are  a 
large  group  of  iungi[now  attracting  peculiar  attention. 
Phallus  is  a  genus  of  fungi,  which  does  service  here 
in  indicating  that  there  is    "no  fallacy"    as  to  the 
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book  on  fungi,  and  the  inscription  "  Non  Sow. ! " 
indicates  that  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Sowerby. 
The  umbrella  handle  and  great  knife  on  the  left  always 
appear  at  the  Hereford  meetings  :  they  belong  to  Mr. 
Plowright,  the  famous  surgeon  and  fungologist  of 
King's  Lynn.  The  wine  bottle  bears  the  name  of  the 
renowned  wine  merchants  of  Rood  Lane,  who  supply 
so  many  fungus  eaters  with  their  (as  pronounced  after 
dinner)  "  Spbx-ria  champlgn."  Sphreria  is  an  immense 
genus  of  fungi,  and  "champign"  is  Champignon 
with  its  tail  off.  On  the  right  we  have  Dr.  Bull, 
the  pTiysician  of  Hereford, supporting  "  Cornu  "  (Latin 
for  Dr.  Bull's  Horn  of  Plenty).  M.  Max  Cornu,  of 
Paris,  is  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  fungi, 
and  was  a  guest  at  Hereford.  The  chains  and  ropes 
ornamenting  the  bovine  nose  indicate  the  power  and 
irrepressible  energy  of  Dr.  Bull.  LeveiUe  is  the 
name  of  a  great  fungus  author,  and  refers  at  the  same 


quality  of  the  wine  consumed.  Some  fungi  bear 
spiral  cork-screw-like  springs  for  use  in  dispersing 
the  spores;  the  springs  are  named  "elaters,"  therefore 
the  cork-screw  figured  is  in  more  senses  than  one  an 
"  elator."  The  bottle  of  cider  on  the  left  and  Agari- 
cus  cidar-is  are  synonymous,  and  "  Du-Port"  on  the 
right  is  the  name  of  an  excellent  fungoid  clergyman 
from  Norfolk  who  attended  the  Hereford  meeting. 
Arriving  now  at  the  bottom  we  have  "Tode,"  a 
writer  on  Mushrooms,  together  with  a  figure  of 
Boletus  edulis  beheaded.  Hussey,  Broome,  Cooke 
and  Curtis  are  all  renowned  fungologists — Hussey  and 
Cooke  are  in  conflict,  the  latter  has  just  thrown  a 
rolling-pin  (Clavaria— a  genus  of  fungi)  at  the  latter, 
and  is  now  in  the  act  of  discharging  a  basin  of  batter 
(Batarrea— another  genus  of  fungi)  at  her  oppo- 
nent. The  cook's  name  is  Psalbota,  a  sub-genus 
of    fungi,     the    hussy's   name    Polyporuf,  a   large 


genus  of  the  same  class  of  plants.  C.E.B.,  M.  A  ,  on 
the  hussy's  weapon,  point  to  the  name  and  degree  of 
Mr.  Broome,  the  fungologist.  "Sparassis"  is  an 
important  genus  of  fungi,  which  is  here  giving  a  hint 
to  the  combatants  as  to  how  to  proceed  when  their 
artificial  weapons  are  no  longer  available.  "  Cruci- 
bulum "  is  the  name  of  a  large  genus  of  fungi, 
and  means  a  saucepan:  the  "Batch"  inside  is  the 
name  of  a  great  fungus  author.  "  Flammula  " — a 
little  flame  —  is  a  subgenus  of  fungi;  and  "Fries 
Epi-crisis  "  (the  fat-in-the-fire)  is  the  name  of  the  best 
text-book  of  fungi  in  existence.  The  nature  of  the 
Woolhope  ketchup,  or  "  cats-up,"  was  fully  described 
in  the  Gardeuu-s'  Chronide  last  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  word  "Poissons"  (fish)  was  misprinted 
"  Poisons  "  by  the  printer  ;  it  was  also  overlooked  by 
the  revising  editor,  and  appeared  as  "  Poisons  "  on 
all  the  cards  on  the  fungus  dinner-table. 


ON   THE   SEDUMS   OF   THE 
RUPESTRE   GROUP. 

{Concluded /rojn  p.  307.) 
4.  S.  reflexum,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.,  edit,  ii.,  p.  618  ; 
Smith,  Engl.  Hot.,  t.  695  ;  3  edit.,  t.  S04 ;  Engl.  Flora, 
vol.  ii  ,  p.  320;  Gren.  and  Godr.  Fl.  Franc,  vol.  i., 
p.  626  ;  Koch,  Synop.  Germ.,  edit,  ii.,  p.  228  ;  5. 
rupestre,  D.C.,  Planles  Grasses,  t.  ilj ;  Reich.  Fl. 
Excurs.,  No.  3546,  in  part.— Densely  tufted.  Stems 
trailing  at  the  base,  \  inch  thick,  producing  copious 
sterile  leafy  branches  2—4  inches  long,  which  bear  at 
the  top  oblong  rosettes  of  leaves  i  inch  in  diameter. 
Leaves  glaucous,  subulate,  terete,  mucronate,  the  outer 
ones  spreading,  \ — \  inch  long,  -^  inch  broad,  rounded 
on  both  faces  and  as  thick  as  byroad,  arranged  in  six 
rows.  Flowering  stems  \—\  foot  high,  bearing  about 
20  erecto-patent  stouter  leaves,  which  are  distinctly 
spurred  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  \  inch  long,  \  inch 
broad,  \  inch  thick.  Cymes  dense-flowered,  2—3  inch::s 
in  diameter,  composed  of  about  four  dichotoniously- 
forked  scorpioid  branches^  lower  flowers  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, upper  sessile.  Calyx  glaucous,  campanulate, 
\  inch  in  diameter,  \  inch  long  ;  segments  oblong- 
deltoid,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube,  hollowed  out  rather  in 
the  centre.  Expanded  golden-yellow  corolla  \  inch  in 
diameter  ;  petals  5—7,  lanceolate,  \  inch  long,  chan- 
nelled down  the  face.  Filaments  golden-yellow,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  petals,  pubescent  at  the  base  ;  anthers 
oblong,  minute.  Carpels  as  long  as  the  filaments,  nar- 
rowed gradually  into  a  style  nearly  ^  inch  long. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  the  large  stout 
long- cultivated  form  of  reflexum  which  one  sees 
everywhere  upon  old  thatched  roofs  and  in  cottage 
gardens,  the  plant  figured  as  reflexum  in  English 
Botany  and  as  rupestre  by  Redoute  and  De  Candolle. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  what  I  look  upon  as 
the  same  species  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal.  In  characterising  them  I  have 
been  mainly  guided  by  a  set  of  unpublished  coloured 
figures  in  the  Kew  collection  of  drawings  which  were 
made  from  specimens  which  flowered  in  Kew  Gardens 
in  the  year  1828. 

1.  5.  colUnum,  Willd.  Enura.  Hort.  Berol.  Suppl., 
p.  25,  Wimm,  and  Grab.  Fl.  Siles. ,  vol.  i.,  p.  444.  This 
is  the  robust  bright-flowered  form  just  described,  the 
reflexum  described  by  Willdenow  in  the  place  cited 
being  S.  virens.  The  S.  coUinum  of  Haworth  difiers 
from  this  by  its  pale  yellow  flowers. 

2.  S.  virens,  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  764  ;  Ha- 
worth, Syn.  Succ.,  p.  116. — Rosettes  i  inch  in  diameter. 
Leaves  not  at  all  glaucous,  but  bright  green  from  the 
beginning,  \ — %  inch  long.  Flowers  as  large  as  in 
coUinum,  bright  yellow. 

With  us  at  Kew  this  maintains  its  bright  green 
colour  from  year  to  year,  grown  side  by  side  on  the 
rockery  with  coUinum  and  albescens.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  value  of  colour  as  a  distinctive  character 
in  the  plants  of  this  group,  those  interested  in  the 
matter  should  read  a  paper  by  Grenier  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
France,  pp.  253  to  257.  This  form  is  the  S.  reflexum 
of  many  authors,  as  Willd.  Enuni.  Hort.  Bcrol., 
p.  25,  Reich.  Flora  E.vcurs^'ria,  No.  3545,  and  /r. 
Crit.,  tab.  276,  fig.  459,  and  Lloyd,  /'lore  ild  I'Ouest 
lie  France,  p.  177.  An  allied  or  identical  form  sent 
to  Kew  under  the  name  of  S.  Bouvetii  I  have  not 
seen  yet  in  flower. 

3.  5.  aUeseens,  Haworth,  Revis.  Succ,  p.  28;  D.C. 
Prodr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  407  ;  Gren.  Fl,  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  627  ; 
S.  glaucum,  Smilli,  Eng.  Hot.,  tab.  2477  ;  Engl.  Mora, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  321,  not  Waldst.  and  Kit. — \  less  robust  form 
Ih.m  coUinum,  wilh  very  glaucous  leaves,  the  largest  of 
those  of  the  sterile  rosette  about  J  inch  long,  and  i  line 
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in  breadth  and  thickness,  the  dense  cymes  i — 2  inches 
broad,  the  nearly  white  calyx  \  inch  long,  and  the  bright 
yellow  corolla  when  expanded  \  inch  in  diameter. 

This  is  the  commonest  wild  form  of  the  plant,  in- 
digenous in  England  on  dry  banks  at  Mildenhall,  in 
Suffolk,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Eigle  for  the 
English  Botany  figure,  and  on  rocks  at  Babbicombe, 
near  Torquay,  It  is  the  plant  figured  as  rupestre  by 
Redoute  in  De  Candolle's /Va7i/<fj  Grasses,  tab.  1 16, 
and  it  is  the  wild  Swedish  plant  which  was  called 
rupestre  by  Linnseus,  and  which  is  distributed 
under  that  name  by  Fries  in  his  Herbariuni-  NormaU. 

4.  S.  minus,  Haworth  ;  S.  veflexiim,  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  113. 

— The  most  slender  variety  of  all,  with  small  sterile 
rosettes,  not  more  than  \  inch  in  diameter,  glaucous 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  not  larger  than  those  of 
rupestre. 

5  S.  recnrvatum^  Willd.  PI.  Hort,  Berol.  Suppl. , 
p.  25  ;  Haworth,  Rtv.  Succ,  p.  28.— A  dwarf  form,  near 
albescens  with  glaucous  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers, 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  rosettes  recurved. 

6.  S.  septan giilare,  Haworth,  Syn.  Succ,  p.  116. — A 
form  near  albescens,  wiih  glaucous  leaves,  \  inch  long, 
in  seven  distinct  rows,  the  outer  ones  of  the  rosette 
spreading  and  straight,  bright  yellow  flowers  in  cymes 
I — i^  inch  broad. 

Of  this  form  we  have  lately  received  characteristic 
specimens  from  Mr.  Ware. 

7.  S.  virescens,  Willd.  Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  Suppl., 
p.  25  ;  Haworth,  Revis,  Succ,  p.  2g. — Habit  and 
glaucous  leaves  of  var.  albescens,  but  petals  pale  sulphur- 
yellow. 

Of  this  we  have  wild  specimens  in  the  Kew 
herbarium  gathered  by  Desmoulins  in  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  Butte  St.  Justin  near  Baieges,  at  an  elevation 
of  3500  feet.  Haworth  notices  also  a  similar  form 
with  green  leaves,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

8.  .5,  cristatum^  Schrad.  I-Iort.  Goett.,  tab.  10  ; 
S.  foytlandicum,  Lobel,  Icon.  380  ;  S.  crassicauh  and 
monstrosum,  Hort, — This  is  not  a  proper  variety,  but  a 
monstrosity,  wilh  dilated,  flattened,  sterile  shoots, 
thickly  beset  with  reduced  leaves  about  \  inch  long. 

Taking  S.  reflexum  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  culti- 
vated so  much  and  so  long,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  indigenous  range.  It  is  clearly  a  native 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Sweden. 
Willkomra  and  Lange  can  adduce  no  certain  evidence 
for  it  in  Spain,  where  rupestre  abounds  ;  but  certainly 
northward,  and  probably  also  eastward,  it  over- 
passes the  geographical  bounds  of  that  species :  and 
these  seem  to  be  the  only  two  out  of  the  five  Euro- 
pean kinds  that  are  wild  in  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  decidedly  beyond  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

5,  S.  anopdalum,  D.C.,  Fl.  France,  vol.  vi.,  p.  526; 
Prodr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  408  ;  Mem.  Crassul.,  t.  8  ;  Reich. 
Ic  Crit  ,  vol.  iii,,  tab.  266  ;  Gren.  Fl.  France,  vol.  i., 
627;  WiUk.  ard  Lange,  Prodr.  Hisp.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  137; 
5.  hispanicum,  U.C,  Fl.  France,  vol.  iv.,  p.  395,  non 
Linn.;  S.  rupestre,  Vill.  Delph.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  679,  non 
Linn.  — Densely  tufted.  Barren  shoots  bearing  at  the 
end  oblong  rosettes  of  leaves,  2 — 3  inches  long,  about 
I  inch  in  diameter.  Leaves  of  the  rosette  arranged  in 
about  six  rows,  terete,  glaucous,  or  green,  the  outer  ones 
\  inch  long,  i  line  broad,  yj  inch  thick,  rounded  on  both 
face  and  back.  Flowering  stems  \  foot  high,  bearing 
20—30  erect,  stouter  leaves.  Cymes  dense,  i — 2  inches 
across,  consisting  of  3—4  forked  scorpioid  branches,  all 
the  flowirs  sessile,  Parts  of  the  flower  usually  in  sixes. 
Calyx  J  inch  in  diameter,  ^ — \  inch  long,  the  erect 
lanceolate  segments  3— 4  times  the  length  of  the  short 
eampanulate  tube.  Petals  linear,  erect,  pale  yellow, 
half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  never  spreading  widely. 
Filaments  rather  shorter  than  the  petals ;  anthers 
minute,  oblong.  Carpels  greenish,  J  inch  long,  narrowed 
gradually  into  an  erect  style,  half  as  long  as  the  ovary. 

This  flowers  early  in  July,  at  the  same  time  as 
rupestre,  and  before  reflexum  and  ochroleucum.  It 
is  wild  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  southern 
half  of  France,  and  extends  eastward  to  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor.  I  cannot  distinguish  it  from  S.  reflexum 
without  flowers,  but  in  the  flowering  state  it  may  be 
recognised  at  a  glance  by  the  character  given  in  the 
key.  The  sheet  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  herbarium 
labelled  "6"  reflexum,  Fl.  Brit.,"  containsspecimensof 
tbis  species,  but  it  has  no  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
British.  S.  Verloii,  Jordan,  in  Bull  Bot.  Soc.  France, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  606,  is  a  slender  variety  with  green  leaves. 
S.  aristiititni  of  Villars  is  probably  a  dwarf  form  either 
of  anopetalum  or  reflexum,  but  the  plant  seems  to  be 
quite  unknown  to  recent  French  botanists. 


6.  S.  amplexicaule^  D.C.,  Rapp.,  ii.,  p.  80;  Fl, 
France,  vol.  v.,  p.  526  ;  Gren,,  Fl.  Franc,  vol.  i., 
p.  628  ;  Willk.  and  Lange,  Prodr.  Hisp.,  vol,  iii.,  p.  136  ; 
Sempervivum  tenui folium,  Sibth.  and  Sm.,  Prodr.  Fl. 
Grsec. ,  vol.  i.,  p.  355  ;  Sempervivum.  anomalum,  Lagast, 
Nov.  Gen.,  p,  17  ;  Sedum  rupestre,  Linn.  Herb.  ;  S. 
rostratum,  Tenore,  Fl.  Neap.  Prodr.,  p.  26. — Densely 
tufted.  Stems  slender,  wiry,  under  i  line  thick  ;  sterile 
decumbent  branches  i — 3  inches  long,  bearing  at  the 
top  rosettes  i— 1^-  inch  long  of  slender  subulate  ascend- 
ing or  squarrose  leaves  \ — %  inch  long,  the  lower  half  or 
third  of  which  is  dilated  into  a  grey  chartaceous  mem- 
brane, by  which  they  clasp  the  stem.  Flowering  stems 
not  more  than  \  a  foot  high,  very  slender,  and  wiry, 
bearing  a  few  distant  ascending  linear  leaves,  not  dilated 
like  those  of  the  rosettes  into  a  broad  clasping  base. 
Cymes  very  lax,  sometimes  reduced  down  to  a  single 
flower,  at  most  consisting  of  two  or  three  distantly- 
flowered  scorpioid  recurving  forks  i — 2  inches  long  ; 
lower  flowers  shortly  pedicellate.  Calyx  \  inch  long, 
deltoid  teeth  twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  Petals  bright 
yellow,  linear,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  a 
little  shorter  than  the  petals.  Carpels  as  long  as  the 
filaments,  narrowed  gradually  into  a  style  half  as  long  as 
the  ovary.  Parts  of  the  flower  in  sixes  to  eights,  or 
even  tens. 

A  strictly  Mediterranean  species,  extending  from 
Spain  and  the  South  of  France  eastward  to  Syria.  It 
flowers  before  any  of  the  others,  and  is  marked  at  a 
glance  by  its  very  distinctive  leaves  and  very  lax  few- 
flowered  cymes,  which  consist  of  only  from  six  to 
fifteen  flowers,  whilst  all  the  others  have  thirty,  forty, 
or  more.  In  Spain  it  ascends  the  mountains  to  a 
height  of  8000  feet,  so  that  it  is  quite  hardy  in 
England.  The  specimen  that  stands  as  the  type  of 
rupestre  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  is  one  of  this 
species  sent  from  Spain  by  Loefling.   f.  G,  Baka; 


I  AM  tempted  to  send  you  an  account  which  has 
frequently  struck  me  as  remarkable,  and  somewhat 
amusing  as  welL  The  gamekeeper  (Mr.  Drewett, 
Norton  Manor)  set  a  hen  with  the  usual  number  of 
egg?,  and  by  accident  a  duck's  egg  happened  to  be 
amongst  the  batch,  and  in  due  course  the  chickens 
and  the  young  duck  grew  up  together  in  harmony  to 
the  present  time,  when  they  are  nearly  their  full  size. 
There  are  plenty  of  ducks  close  by,  and,  still  more 
tempting  one  would  think,  there  is  a  broad  trout 
stream,  where  the  other  web-footed  family  are  en- 
joying themselves  most  thoroughly,  but  this  duck 
does  not  leave  his  chicken  friends  to  take  to  the 
water,  but  follows  his  companions  wherever  they  go, 
and  as  they  can  travel  faster  than  he,  and  he  is  left 
behind,  it  is  amusing  to  see  him  stop,  and  with  very 
loud  "quacks"  call  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
Some  short  time  since,  while  conversing  with  the 
above  gentleman,  a  hawk  made  a  dash  amongst  the 
poultry.  There  was  amongst  the  ducks  a  scramble 
for  the  water,  but  the  peculiar  one  I  write  about 
dashed  under  the  bushes  with  the  hens,  &c.  One 
would  have  thought  that  "instinct"  would  have 
prompted  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  take  to  the 
water  with  his  own  kind.    William  Payne^  Tajtnton. 


Shooting  Wild  Birds. — I  hardly  know  how  to 
defend  myself  from  *' A.  D.'s"  attack  upon  me  for 
shooting  a  landrail.  These  birds  are  not  very  rare,  it 
is  true.  I  have  not  failed  to  flush  and  bag  several  in 
the  early  part  of  the  partridge  season  during  many 
years  past.  I  have  shot  them,  sir,  for  thirty  years, 
and  intend  to  continue  the  diversion  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurs,  *'  How  cruel  ! "  says 
"A.  D."  Yes;  but  the  game  birds  owe  us  some- 
thing ;  in  fact,  they  owe  us  their  lives,  which  they 
enjoy  till  the  last  moment,  and  which  sportsmen  and 
game  preservers  render  possible,  and — till  that  last 
moment^safe,     There  would  be  no  game  but   for 


sportsmen,  and  there  would  be  so  much  the  less  of 
that  innocent  and  happy  life  to  which  *'A.  D." 
alludes.  And  in  that  case  the  grub  and  insect  pest 
in  fields  and  gardens  would  become  still  more 
serious.  Then  where  would  "A.  D."  slip  in  his 
objections  to  this  kind  of  destruction?  He  speaks  of 
harmless  birds,  and  would  draw  the  line  with  them 
perhaps.  Does  he  eat  mutton?  I  hope  that  he 
rejoices  in  a  double  row  of  unimpaired  grinder?.  And 
if  so,  I  would  ask  him  to  consider  how  he  came  by  a 
set  of  teeth  common  to  the  carnivorce?  Subscriber, 

After  abusing  sportsmen  and  libelling  school- 
boys "A,  D.,"  at  p.  430  says: — "  No  doubt  the 
handling  of  a  gun  has  a  demoralising  influence  on  the 
mind,  as  there  comes  with  it  the  anxious  desire  to  use 
it  upon  whatever  object  may  present  itself "  \  Surely, 
sir,  this  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  propositions  that 
ever  appeared  in  print,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the 
maudlin  sentimentality  of  the  rest  of  the  article. 
There  can  be  no  more  harm  or  cruelty  in  shooting  a 
landrail  than  in  killing  a  rabbit  or  any  other  animal 
in  a  legitimate  manner,  What  next,  and  next? 
P.  0.  M. 

Habits  of  the  Cuckoo. — The  two  following 
lines  embody  the  Yorkshire  countryman's  notions  of 
the  egg.sucking  habit  of  the  cuckoo,  alluded  to  in 
last  week's  Gardeners  Chronicle,  p.  430.  I  recol- 
lect hearing  them  some  sixty  years  ago^ 

"  She  sucks  little  birds'  eggs  to  make  her  voice  clear. 

And  sings  cuckoo,  cuckoo,  three  months  in  the  year," 
/  0.  West7UOod. 


Apiary. 

Introducing  Italian  Queens. — Any  one  wish- 
ing to  introduce  Ligurian  bees  into  their  apiary  should 
do  so  as  early  in  October  as  possible.  We  recom- 
mend this  month,  because  a  fertile  and  young  im- 
ported queen  may  now  be  purchased  for  a  few  shil- 
lings, whereas  if  the  early  part  of  the  honey  season 
be  selected  they  are  expensive.  To  many  persons 
the  safe  introduction  of  queens  has  seemed  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation,  but  if  the  following  plan  be  adopted 
they  can  be  introduced  with  certainty,  though  after 
every  care  has  been  exercised  sometimes  failure  occurs. 
First  select  a  fine  day,  and  having  discovered  the 
black  queen,  let  her  be  carefully  placed  in  a  small  per- 
forated box  containing  a  small  piece  of  honeycomb 
suspended  in  the  centre,  together  with  a  score  or  two 
of  workers.  We  recommend  this  because  if  failure 
occurs,  and  the  Italian  queen  should  be  unfortunately 
killed,  you  will  have  the  original  queen  still,  which 
may  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  entire  colony,  A 
small  cage  may  be  made  by  the  most  inexperienced 
of  wire-cloth,  having  eight  or  ten  meshes  to  the  square 
inch,  a  piece  3  by  4  inches  rolled  or  folded  so  as  to 
bring  the  edges  together,  and  having  each  end 
stopped  with  bits  of  cork.  This  answers  quite  as  well 
as  the  most  fashionable  queen  cage  to  introduce  the 
new  queen.  Immediately  after  removing  the  common 
queen — many  practical  beekeepers  say  "stop  until 
about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  in  the  meantime 
the  colony  will  have  found  out  or  discovered  their 
loss,  then  they  will  take  to  the  Italian  queen  with 
demonstrations  of  joy;"  take  our  advice,  do  it  at 
once  ;  it  will  succeed  far  better — place  the  wire  cage 
containing  the  Italian  queen  with  a  few  of  the  workers 
sent  with  her  between  the  tops  of  the  central  combs,  and 
against  sealed  honey  if  possible.  About  sundown 
the  following  day,  after  giving  the  bees  a  Httle  smoke 
to  quiet  them,  open  the  hive,  and  drizzle  honey  in  a 
fine  stream  between  the  combs  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
frames  ;  then  allow  the  Italian  queen  to  crawl  down 
between  the  combs,  completely  daubing  the  lower 
part  of  her  body  with  honey  as  she  is  leaving  the  cage. 
Close  the  hive  at  once,  and  contract  the  entrance 
the  whole  of  the  day  following,  giving  sufficient  room 
only  for  the  exit  of  one  bee  at  a  time.  On  the  second 
day  examine  the  combs  to  assure  yourself  of  the 
safety  of  the  new  mother.  This  latter  is  almost 
superfluous  advice,  though  it  is  perhaps  advisable. 
In  all  cases,  especially  in  the  active  season,  if  the 
hive  has  been  queenless  for  longer  than  a  day,  you 
must  destroy  all  the  queen  cells  which  may  be  in 
process  of  formation  before  releasing  the  new  queen, 
as  the  result  may  be  serious.  It  will  be  observed  we 
are  speaking  only  of  introducing  a  new  queen  to  the 
bar  frame  hive.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  skep  first 
drive  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive,  then  knocking  the 
bees  out  on  a  white  cloth  before  the  hive  on  a  table, 
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search  for  the  old  queen.  The  new  one  may  then 
bs  introduced  as  above  recommended,  though  it  is 
better  to  cut  a  small  opening;  through  the  straw  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive  or  just  in  the  crown.  K. 


PLANT   HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooued  Plants. — Where 
plants  are  grown  successfully  there  is  no  course  but 
one  with  respect  to  insects — that  is,  waging  an  incessant 
war  against  them.  To  succeed  with  even  the  numbers 
that  at  the  present  day  are  found  in  a  medium-sized 
collection,  at  least  one-third  the  labour  involved  in 
their  entire  cultivation  may  be  set  down  to  the  neces- 
sary continuous  struggle  that  has  to  be  kept  up  with 
the  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  not  only  will 
those  who  are  the  most  assiduous  in  keeping  these 
animal  parasites  under,  attain  the  greatest  success  with 
the  plants  they  grow,  but  it  will  also  be  found  that 
the  old  maxim  of  the  "  stitch  in  time  "  being  a  great 
saving  is  in  this  matter  more  correct  than  with  many 
tbings,  independently  of  the  more  healthy  appearance 
that  plants  always  have  that  are  kept  clear  from  the 
various  pests  that  attack  them.  Even  with  green- 
house subjects,  the  foliage  of  which  is  usually  of  a 
hardier  nature,  and  better  calculated,  without  injury, 
to  withstand  the  different  operations  necessary  for  the 
destruction  of  insects  sccording  to  their  kitids 
than  the  more  tender  stove  species,  at  no  time 
will  they  suffer  so  little  from  the  effects  of  brush- 
ing, sponging,  or  washing  with  insecticide  as  at  the 
p.esent.  With  Camellias  particularly,  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  collection,  however  limited,  is  per- 
fectly  free  from  scale,  especially  the  white  species, 
which  from  its  tenacity  of  life,  is  enabled  to  with- 
stmd  a  stronger  application  of  the  various  liquids 
enaployed  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life  than  the 
plants  in  most  cases  will  bear  ;  even  in  the  case  of 
such  as  have  at  diflerent  times  through  the  season 
been  gone  over,  it  is  well  now  to  give  them  a  general 
overhauling,  as  if  deferred  later,  when  the  buds  of  the 
early  flowering  kinds  begin  to  swell,  the  brushing  and 
sponging  necessary  often  causes  a  considerable  number 
todropfuitheron.  With  plants  that  are  badly  affected, 
and  where  the  scale  is  allowed  to  get  to  a  great  head, 
so  as  to  exist  in  large  numbers  among  the  fljwer-buds, 
it  induces  a  stunted,  unhealthy  condition,  to  which  a 
general  loss  of  buds  is  often  attributable.  The  whole 
of  the  wood  and  leaves,  both  on  their  upper  and  under 
surface,  with  every  crevice  in  the  bark,  should  be  care- 
fully brushed  over,  and  afterwards  sponged  so  as  to 
leave  the  foliage  bright  and  glossy.  Inexperienced 
hands  are  sometimes  set  to  this  sort  of  work,  and  if 
an  overhard  brush  is  used  without  care  the  leaves  are 
often  seriously  disfigured.  In  the  case  of  large 
specimens  planted  out,  it  is  more  necessary  to 
be  careful  that  not  a  single  branch  of  the 
plants  affected  escapes  the  operator.  In  respect 
to  brown-scale  this  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  in  its 
effects  upon  the  plants  as  the  white  species,  confining 
itself  much  more  to  the  leaves  than  the  flower  and 
wood  buds,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  foliage 
much  more  dirty  by  the  excremental  deposit  which  it 
leaves  upon  it,  the  glutinous  nature  of  which  attracts 
every  particle  of  dust  that  comes  near  it,  giving  an 
unsightly  appearance  as  well  as  injuring  the  leaves  by 
closing  up  their  pores.  These  cleaning  operations 
should  not  at  the  present  season  alone  be  confined  to 
Crimelliis  but  extended  toother  plants  that  are  affected, 
especially  such  things  as  Acacias,  Cytisus,  Oranges, 
Correas,  Myrtles,  Neriumi=,  Statices,  and  similar 
ihings,  that  are  generally  more  or  less  affected  with 
these  insects.  Amongst  fine-leaved  plants  that  suffer 
from  thera  are  Yuccas,  Cordylines,  Dracaenas,  and 
olht-rs  of  like  habit.  When  these  are  infe:-ted  with 
white-scale  it  is  very  troublesome,  as  it  gets  down  into 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  it  without  doing  injury.  In  the  case  of  such  I 
have  found  "Abyssinian  Mixture,"  at  8  oz.  to  the 
gallon,  applied  wiih  a  sponge,  so  as  to  moisten  the 
aflecled  parts,  the  most  effectual,  giving  two  or  three 
successional  dressings  as  required  until  the  insects  were 
destroyed.  Greenhouse  and  conservatory  climbers 
should  now  also  have  an  extra  cleaning,  reducing  the 
strong  growth  within  reasonable  limits  to  facilitate  the 
work.  Any  that  are  very  badly  affected  may  be  cut 
bpck,  taken  off  the  wires,  and  their  heads  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  the  mixture,  allowing  thera  to 
remain  immersed  in  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  which  will 
be  found  much  more  effectual  than  simply  dipping  or 
S)  ringing,  as  the  solution  reaches  every  part. 

In  conservatories  generally  at  this  time  there  is  a 
paucity  of  flowers,  but  where  some  Fuchsias  have, 
as  advised,  been  especially  prepared  for  laie  blooming 
along  with  such  things  as  Statices,  Croweas,  the 
beautiful  blue  Witsenia  corymbosa,  Veronicas,  either 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  and  lifted  ;  Belladonna 
Lilies,  and  the  many  coloured  Celosias,  the  feathery 
form  and  numerous  bright  shades  of  which,  combined 
with  their  easy  growth  and  long-enduring  capabilities 
renders  this  last  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  plants 


that  can  be  grown  for  autumn  decoration— by  the 
help  of  these,  tastefully  arranged  amongst  fine-leaved 
plants,  the  latter  judiciously  selected  and  well-grown, 
a  very  pleasing  effect  may  be  produced.  In  no  situation 
are  Tree  Ferns  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  occupy- 
ing a  position  in  the  centre  of  a  cool  conservatory  when 
the  plants  employed  are  proportionate  in  size  to  that 
of  the  house,  but  in  all  cises  with  i-teins  sufRciently 
high  to  admit  of  the  fronds  considerably  overtopping 
the  other  occupants.  From  the  moisture-loving  nature 
of  Tree  Ferns  generally  many  are  led  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  a  house  where 
the  atmosphere  is  not  considerably  humid,  yet  such  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  the 
nearly  allied  species,  D.  squarrosa,  can  be  had  in 
beautiful  condition  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  requir- 
ing much  less  shade  under  such  treatment  than  when 
grown  with  more  heat  and  moisture.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  roots. 
The  fronds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  do  not  grow  so 
large  ;  but  this  in  many  cases  is  a  decided  advantage, 
and  they  are  much  more  persistent  than  when  grown 
in  a  way  that  imparts  greater  size,  with  less  enduring 
qualities.  In  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  of  this 
kind  they  sometimes  assume  a  somewhat  yellowish 
tint.  This  can  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  manure- 
water,  to  which  few  plants  are  more  partial.  By  its 
free  application  Tree  Ferns  may  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  luxuriant  condition  in  comparatively  small 
pots  or  tubs.  The  strong-growing-~oftea  to  an  extent 
that  renders  it  unmanageable — Cyathea  meduUaris, 
kept  in  such  a  house  assumes  quite  a  different  cha- 
racter, the  fronds  not  attaining  a  size  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  which  they  grow  to  in  a  moist  fernery. 
T.  Baines.  _^ 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — The  temperatures,  as  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Calendar  for  Pines,  should  remain  in  force 
during  the  present  month  unless  very  unfavourable  con- 
ditions prevail  outdoors,  and  then,  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  very  hard  firing  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  heat  at  the  maximum  point,  it  will  prove 
much  more  baneficial  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
to  allow  the  heat  about  them  to  recede  a  few  degrees. 
The  advantage  accruing  from  covering  up  Pine  struc- 
tures at  night,  during  the  prevalence  of  inclement 
weather,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  both  in  an  econo- 
mical and  beneficiil  point  of  view  ;  therefore,  it  should 
be  adopted  wherever  practicable.  To  counterbalance 
the  diminishing  force  of  sunshine,  &c.,  at  this  season 
the  glass  should  be  kept  free  from  any  obstacles  which 
will  hinder  the  free  access  of  these  elements  to  the 
plants  ;  therefore,  let  the  residue  of  any  composition 
which  may  have  been  used  for  shading  purposes  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of!  now,  and  let  shading  likewise 
be  abolished  altogether  for  the  season.  Any  alteration 
which  may  be  required  in  the  way  of  renewing  the 
beds  or  rearranging  plants  in  places  such  as  those 
which  necessitates  exposing  the  plants  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  done  before  the  advent  of  severe 
weather.  In  the  case  of  fermenting  beds  which  are 
required  to  hold  the  heat  for  a  considerable  period 
onwards,  attention  should  be  given.  If  the  old  mate- 
rials have  become  exhausted  new  beds  should  be  made, 
otherwise  an  addition  of  one-half  Iresh  material  will  suf- 
fice. If  tan  is  procurable  at  the  rate  of  about  4^.  or  5.?. 
a  load,  it  is  doubtless  in  the  end  less  costly  than  any 
other  substance  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Pursue  the  course  of  treatment  already  detailed  (or 
each  class  of  plants  in  this  department.  Be  circum- 
spect in  the  application  of  water  at  the  roots,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  plants  which  were  plunged  in 
beds  having  only  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  them, 
and  in  the  case  of  others  only  give  it  when  actually 
required,  and  then  abundantly.  Keep  the  plants  free 
from  [Suckers  by  screwing  them  out  until  the  fruit 
is  starting,  when  one  on  each  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  grow.  Suckers  which  may  have  been  recently 
potted  should  not  be  crowded  thickly  together,  and 
sh-vuld  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  a  sturdy  condition  ;  at  this  naturally  damp 
period  in  the  year  it  is  advisable  to  remove  from 
the  fruiting  house  any  ripe  fruits  which  are  not  to  be 
cut  at  once.  These  can  be  placed  in  a  late  vinery,  or 
similar  place,  where  they  will  keep  a  considerable 
time,    Geo.  T,  Miles^  Wycombe  Abbey, 

Orchard  House. — With  the  exception  of  a  few 
late  Plums,   Peaches,  and   Figs,  the  pot-fruit   season 
may  now  be  considered  over,  and  the  zealous  culti- 
vator will  be  devoting  his  attention  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood,  without  which  a  good  stt  of  fruit 
cannot  be  expected  next  year;  the  removal  of  all  surplus 
and  crowded  growths,  so  as  to  admit  of  full  exposure  of 
the  remaining  spurs  and  shoots  intended  for  producing 
the  next  crop.     Let  all  potting  or  shifting  be  com- 
pleted as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening,  using 
strong  calcareous  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of 
crushed  bones  and  burnt  earth,  or  lime  rubble.     Use   ^ 
clean  pots  carefully  crocked,  ram  the  compost  very   | 
firm,  and  protect  from  heavy  rains  if  it  is  thought  ad-   j 
visable  to  keep  the  trees  out-of-doors  for  a  time,  at  the   I 
same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  stone-fruit  trees  do  1 


not  get  too  dry  through  the  winter,  as  many  fire 
and  promising  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cast  ther  buds 
in  the  spring  through  this  cause  alone.  Half-ripened 
wood,  and  imperfectly  ventilated  houses  will  also  cause 
dropping.  To  prevent  the  annoyance  of  seeing  buds 
fall  when  they  should  be  expanding  into  li/e  and 
beauty,  keep  the  old  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  get 
the  wood  thoroughly  ripe,  give  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  avoid 
premature  excitement  in  mild  weather  by  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  that  of  the  open  air. 
If  trees  for  potting  up  have  not  been  selected  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  marked,  as  the 
demand  this  autumn  will  be  very  great,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  the  most  promising 
trees  are  sold  first.    \V.  Coleman^  Eastuor  Castle. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  beds  of  Cabbage  intended  to  stand  through 
the  winter  should  now  be  thoroughly  hoed  over 
deeply,  and  if  found  necessary  the  earth  may  be  drawn 
up  to  the  plants,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  if  the  earth  is  moved  deeply  that  opera- 
tion may  be  deferred  for  some  lime.  The  beds  of 
winter  Spinach  will  also  be  much  benefited  by  having 
the  soil  deeply  stirred  amongst  the  plants.  At  this 
season  the  seeds  of  weeds  are  apt  to  germinate  very 
freely  amongst  these  and  all  other  recent  planta- 
tions of  vegetables,  particularly  Lettuces  and  Endive, 
and  we  cannot  practise  a  better  method  than  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  as  often  as  they  show  themselves, 
for  if  they  are  left  to  grow  it  is  double  the  labour  to 
clear  them  off,  and  the  beds  never  look  so  neat  as  whtn 
they  are  taken  in  time.  This  frequentstirring  is  also  of 
great  benefit  in  disturbing  the  slugs,  which  in  moist 
weather  are  often  very  destructive  at  this  season  ; 
constantly  moving  the  ground  puzzles  them,  as  they 
cannot  then  get  about  freely  and  the  plants  soon  grow 
away  from  them;  if  however,  they  are  very  numerou'-, 
sprinkling  with  fine  quicklime  will  soon  reduce  their 
numbers.  The  splendid  weather  we  have  lately  been 
favoured  with  has  afforded  excellent  opportunities  for 
tying  up  and  otherwise  preparing  Endive  and  Lettuces 
for  planting  in  pits  or  other  suitable  places  where  they 
can  be  protected  for  usejduring  severe  weather ;  the 
time  of  tying  up  is  the  most  important,  as  the  foliage 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  therefore  the  middle 
of  the  day  should  always  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 
In  taking  up  for  storing,  which  should  be  before  the 
advent  of  frosts,  take  care  to  retain  a  fair-sized  ball  of 
earth  to  each  plant,  and  plunge  them  in  the  pit  as  close 
as  they  can  be  planted  without  touching:  the  after  care 
will  consist  of  plenty  of  ventilation  in  favourable 
and  protection  in  severe  weather.  The  Cauliflowers 
sown  at  the  end  of  August  will  now  have  attained 
sufBcient  strength  for  planting  under  handlights  as 
well  as  for  potting  up,  as  before  recommended.  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  handlights,  the  soil  should 
first  be  deeply  trenched  up  and  well  pulverised  ; 
the  necessary  manure,  which  should  be  applied 
with  a  liberal  hand,  should  then  be  spread  over 
the  surface  and  pricked  in.  By  the  way,  referring 
to  manure  to  be  pricked  in,  it  should  always  be 
understood  that  it  should  be  in  a  thoroughly  decom- 
posed state,  for  if  only  half  decayed  stuff  can  be  had 
it  had  better  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  during  the 
process  of  trenching.  After  turning  in  manure,  level 
the  surface,  and  dress  the  whole  over  with  lime  and 
soot  mixed  together  in  a  dry  state.  Slugs  are  very 
partial  to  young  Cauliflower  plants,  and  this  preli- 
minary dressing  will  so  check  them  that  the  plants 
will  have  time  to  establish  themselves  and  make  a 
start,  when,  if  found  necessary  the  dressing  may  be 
repeated.  It  is  usual  to  have  five  plants  to  each 
handlight,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  double  the 
number  as  they  are  easily  removed  if  not  required  and 
used  for  filling  up  vacancies.  Attention  must  now  be 
given  to  the  lifting  and  storing  of  all  fusiform  roots. 
Red  Beet  especially  is  impatient  of  frost,  and  must  be 
lifted  at  once,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  roots 
as  intact  as  possible,  as  bruises  are  apt  to  let  out  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  process  of  cooking,  for  this 
reason  the  leaves  must  not  be  cut  off  within  i  inch  of 
the  solid  root.  In  storing  avoid  placing  them 
together  in  any  bulk,  as  the  effects  of  heating  are 
injurious  ;  our  plan  is  to  place  the  roots  in  an  upright 
position  in  a  deep  trench  in  one  of  the  out-buildings, 
placing  them  close  together  and  filling  up  all  the 
interstices  with  sand  as  the  operation  proceeds,  and 
spreading  a  layer  of  3  inches  of  sand  over  the  top. 
Carrots,  which  should  be  lifted  at  once,  should  be 
stored  in  the  same  manner  if  room  will  serve,  but  in 
any  case  care  must  be  taken  to  store  them  in  such  a 
position  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  heating,  which 
is  the  great  agent  in  producing  roitenness  and  decay. 
Salsify  and  Scorzonera  had  better  be  lifted  at  once 
and  stored,  but  Parsnips  are  better  left  in  the  ground 
and  only  lifted  as  required.  Where  Parsley  is  in  much 
request  during  the  winter  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  up 
any  surplus  plants  from  the  beds  and  pot  them  ;  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  or  orchard-house,  or  a 
dormant  vinery,  so  that  a  few  can  be  taken  at  a  time 
and  placed  in  heat.  John  Cox^  Rallcaf. 
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Friday 
Saturday, 


.  by  ! 
Oct.  19  — Sale  o(  Orcliids.  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Oct.  30  —  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


A  SHORT  time  since  we  announced  the  fact 
that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  our 
dessert  fruits  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called 
Me.\ican  Apple,  Casimiroa  edulis.  We  now 
lay  before  our  readers  a  figure  of  the  (ruit  (fig.  91), 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  again  to 
call  attention  to  this  very  interesting  plant.  It 
owes  its  presence  in  our  gardens  to  the  late 
Dr.  Seemann,  who  met  with  it  in  Nicaragua, 
and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Bull,  by  whom  it  was  distri- 
buted some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
till  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  tasting  fruits  ripened  in  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  at  Kylemore 
Castle,  Galway,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Garnier.  Mr.  Garnier,  in  reply  to  our 
enquiries,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
following  particulars  : — "The  tree  is  now  about 
10  feet  high,  with  a  clear  straight  stem  and  a 
beautifully  formed  head,  about  5  feet  through. 
It  seems  to  require  some  years  before  it 
produces  fruit,  as  it  showed  no  signs  of  fruiting 
uniil  two  years  ago,  when  it  showed  some  small 
fruits  about  the  size  of  pullet's  eggs,  which, 
however,  did  not  come  to  maturity.  This 
year,  however,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
the  fruit  swell  to  the  size  of  a  good  specimen  of 
a  St.  Michael's  Orange.  As  you  will  see,  the 
tree  is  very  prolific.  The  samples  sent  are  not 
so  fine  as  those  which  were  sent  to  my 
employer's  table,  where  the  guests  one  and  all 
pronounced  them  excellent.  I  myself  consider 
it  the  best  of  all  the  tropical  fruits  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  begins  to  grow  now  (end  of 
September)  just  as  the  other  fruit  is  gathered, 
and  swells  very  fast,  compleiing  its  full  growth 
very  rapidly.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the  two- 
year-old  wood,  not  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves; 
it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and 
had  a  delicious  melting  flavour  like  that  of  a 
Peach.  I  grow  it  in  rich  friable  loam,  mixed 
with  a  little  peat,  and  if  the  drainage  is  perfect 
do  not  disturb  its  roots.  The  tropical-house 
here  is  a  large  and  lofty  span-roofed  structure, 
and  is  never  heated  much  more  than  to  an 
intermediate  temperature." 

The  specimens  we  tasted  had  evidently  been 
gathered  before  they  were  fully  ripe,  but, 
making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  we  are 
quite  disposed  to  endorse  the  favourable  verdict 
above  given  as  to  the  merits  of  this  fruit. 

Casimiroa,  though  it  has  received  the  name 
of  "Apple,"  is  more  strictly  an  Orange.  The 
foliage  and  the  outer  parts  of  the  flower  are 
studded  with  transparent  oil  cysts,  as  in  the 
Orange,  but  the  leaves  are  digitate,  like  those  of 
the  Horse  Chestnut,  and  the  flowers  are  less 
conspicuous  than  those  of  true  Oranges,  and 
the  number  of  stamens  less;  still,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  close  relationship  of  the  plant  to 
the  Oranges  and  allied  plants.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild 
and  cultivated  state  ;  it  has  also  been  widely 
distributed  through  various  parts  of  America. 
The  best  account  of  the  tree  is  that  contained 
in  Seemann's  Botany  of  the  Herald,irom.  which 
we  borrow  what  follov/s : — "  This  tree  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  accommodate  itself  to 
different  climates  ;  it  grows  from  the  lowest 
coast  region  to  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  pro- 
ducing everywhere  an  abundant  harvest.    The 


fruit  is  said  to  produce  a  somniferous  effect." 
Dr.  Seemann  goes  on  to  quote  the  Latin  account 
given  by  the  Spanish  writer,  Hernandez, 
in  1790,  from  which  we  condense  the  following 
particulars.  The  tree  is  large  and  of  loose 
habit — "  incondita;  "  the  leaves  are  like  those  of 
the  Citron,  thin  and  ternate.  The  iruit  is  of 
the  form  and  size  of  a  Quince,  and  is  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Zapote  bianco.  It  is  edible,  of  a 
pleasant  flavour,  but  not  very  wholesome,  the 
kernel  of  the  seeds  {ossis  mtcleo)  being  deadly 
and  injurious— to//2«/z  ac  deleterio.  After  citing 
various  medical  and  surgical  purposes  to  which 
the  leaves  and  powdered  seeds  may  be  applied, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  fruits  when  eaten 
promote  sleep,  a  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  Mexican  native  name,  which  we  will 
not  inflict  on  our  readers — "  Poma  ingesta  soin- 
num  conciliant  a  quo  invenere  noinen."  Her- 
N.\NDEZ  also  notices  that  the  tree  grows  in 
warm  and  in  cold  districts. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  its  native  coun- 
try it  is  looked  on  with  some  degree  of  sus- 
picion, though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  eaten  as  a  fruit.  While  the  fruit 
is  said  to  promote  sleep,  a  much  worse  cha- 
racter is  given  to  the  seeds.  These  statements 
point  to  the  necessity  of  caution — a  caution  the 
more  needed  from  its  delicious  flavour.  Who 
knows  but  that  some  modern  Circe  might  tempt 
to  their  destruction  the  unwary  partakers  of  a 
dessert  of  which  Casimiroa  fruits  formed  a  part  ! 
Seriously,  while  we  would  urge  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  partaking  too  largely  of  this  fruit,  and 
especially  of  its  seeds — a  caution  not  likely  to 
be  wanted  for  some  time  to  come  we  expect, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  seeds  not  at  all,  as 
their  bitter  flavour  is  not  very  palatable — we 
would  at  the  same  time  express  an  opinion 
that,  partaken  in  moderation,  the  fruit  is  no 
more  likely  to  be  injurious  than  so  many 
Cherries  or  Peaches,  the  seeds  of  which  might 
also  be  truly  described  as  lathalia  et  deleteria; 
and  as  for  the  alleged  soporific  qualities  we 
do  not  imagine  them  to  be  much  more  potent 
than  those  of  the  Lettuce.  Still,  we  are  reason- 
ing from  analogy  only,  and  would  by  all  means 
advocate  caution.  Only  let  this  caution  be 
exercised  with  judgment,  else  a  really  valuable 
fruit  may  be  unjustly  discredited. 

Judging  from  its  botanical  affinities  the  tree 
might  perhaps  be  grafted  with  success  on  the 
Orange.  Judging  also  from  Mr.  Garnier'S 
statement,  it  might  be  worth  trying  in  an 
orchard-house,  and  might  even  succeed  out-of- 
doors  in  the  climate  of  the  SciUy  Isles  or  south- 
west Ireland,  if  not  too  moist.  Undoubtedly 
in  many  parts  of  India,  the  Cape,  and  the 
Australian  colonies  it  would  prove  a  valuable 
introduction.  Let  our  colonial  friends  look  to 
it.  In  the  meantime  will  some  correspondent 
acquainted  with  the  natural  products  of  Mexico 
tell  us  how  many  of  the  fruits  on  the  average  a 
healthy  adult  may  partake  of  with  impunity? 
We  know  that  the  number  of  mutton  chops  that 
can  be  taken  without  harm  is  limited,  so  that 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  there  are 
bounds  and  limits  beyond  which  Casimiroa 
cannot  safely  be  eaten.  Even  the  Fungus 
eaters  at  Hereford,  whose  doings  we  chronicle 
this  week,  would  admit  so  much  against  even 
Lactarius  deliciosus. 


Year  after  year  we  experience  unpleasant 
reminders  of  "  how  they  do  things  in  France." 
Strange  to  say,  we  and  Rose  Buyers  in  par- 
ticular do  not  profit  by  the  experience.  Year 
after  year  the  tempting  bait  is  offered — Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Meprise,  La  Marquise  de 
Tromperie,  Monsieur  Joli-Vert,  and  a  host  of 
other  Rose  celebrities,  are  paraded  as  anxious 
for  the  honour  of  our  acquaintance.  To  induce 
us  to  accede  to  theproposal  i\ie\r  signaleme?it  is 
printed  in  brief  but  flattering  terms—;/?,  gr ,  dt'en 
/aiie,  rose  tendre,  parfum  exjms,  tris  vigoreux, 


remonte franchemetitjikc.  A  slight  consideration 
is  all  that  is  demanded — a  matter  of  a  few  francs, 
a  bagatelle  for  so  great  honour.  Twenty-five 
francs  for  a  real  Duchesse — who  would  hesi- 
tate ?  Besides,  there  is  the  usual  trade  reduction 
if  we  be  traders  ;  a  few  months'  credit  will  be 
given  if  required,  but,  singularly  enough,  the 
period  of  credit  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  us 
to  see  our  new  acquaintances  in  the  flower  before 
we  have  to  pay  ! 

Rose  buyers  know  too  well  that  all  this  is  true, 
and  yet  they  buy,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  so 
long  as  novelties  are  in  demand.  But  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  of  French  Rose  growers,  who,  as 
a  body  of  men,  are  worthy  of  all  respect,  why  they 
do  not  combine  to  stop  the  wholesale  influx  of 
untried  or  inferior  varieties.  Is  there  no  body 
of  capable  and  conscientious  growers  in  France 
to  pass  judicial  opinions  on  new  Roses,  and  to 
award  certificates  accordingly?  Our  own 
Floral  Committee,  though,  like  human-aggre- 
gates in  general,  it  fails  sometimes,  yet  does  its 
work  so  honestly  and  well  on  the  whole  that  its 
verdict  is  respected  and  acted  on  by  the  trade. 

Could  not  a  deputation  from  the  Rose 
growers  attend  a  meeting  of  our  committee,  or 
of  that  of  one  of  the  great  Rose  shows,  and  see 
how  new  seedlings  and  varieties  are  adjudicated 
upon,  and  then  go  back  to  their  compatriots, 
form  a  like  tribunal,  and  specially  beseech  their 
compatriots  to  refrain  from  flooding  us  with 
indifferent  Roses  ? 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  new  French  Roses 
purchased  during  the  last  five  years,  with  their 
qualities  and  the  names  of  their  raisers.  The 
list  comprises  165  varieties  in  all.  Of  these,  in 
our  judgment,  seventy-five  are  fairly  good,  wiih 
a  few,  such  as  Etienne  Level,  Fran9ois  Miche- 
lon.  Captain  Christy,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Abel  Carri^re,  Duchesse  de  Vallam- 
brosa,  &c.,  really  first-class  Roses.  The  remain- 
ing ninety  are  indifferent  or  bad,  some  even 
have  not  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing their  merits,  for  they  have  never  bloomed. 
We  are  sure  that  the  verdict  of  Rose  growers 
generally  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  this. 
Last  year's  importation,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst,  of 
the  series.  A  timely  caution  to  buyers,  now 
that  the  Rose  lists  are  coming  in,  may  serve  to 
prevent  much  disappointment  to  traders  and 
heartburning  among  amateurs. 


We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  in  our  next 

issue  some  account  of  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
Fossil  Resting  spore,  wiih  its  mycelium,  closely 
similar  to  the  recent  Peronospora  of  the  Potato  disease, 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith.  In  the  same  number  we  hope 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
illustrative  of  some  Edible  and  Noxious  Fungi, 
and  showlog  the  distinctions  between  the  true  Mush- 
rooms and  some  other  fungi  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Woolhope  Club,  held 

at  Hereford  on  Oct.  4,  M.  Maxime  Cornu,  of  Paris, 
described  A  New  Disease  of  the  Vine,  which 
had  been  brought  under  his  notice  in  plants  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.  It  is  there  called  "  An- 
tbracnose  "  beause  it  appears  like  dark  burnt  spots  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Vine,  and  even  on  the 
Grapes  themselves.  In  the  first  or  conidious  stage 
the  spots  are  white,  and  in  the  second  stage  they  pre- 
sent the  blackened  and  charcoal-like  appearance  that 
has  given  the  popular  name  to  the  disease.  It  belongs 
to  a  fungus  named  by  Berkeley  and  Curtis 
Phoma  uvicola.  Its  third  condition  is  yet  to  be 
observed.  The  disease  has  been  introduced  to  France 
with  young  plants  from  America,  and  has  now  been 
observed  in  several  places.  The  Vines  are  also  attacked 
by  another  fungus  named  Cladosporium  viticolum 
of  Cesati,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  dark 
brown  velvety  spots  which  have  been  known  for  some 
years,  and  now  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Far- 
low  at  Boston  that  the  French  Vines  in  America  are 
attacked  by  an  ally  of  the  Potato  fungus  in  Perono- 
spora viticolum,  which  attacks  the  young  shoots  and 
branches  in  the  most  destructive  manner.    M,  Cornu 
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Fig.    91.— CASIMIROA  epulis,    NAT.    size;    one   fruit  cut  transversely;    crystals  and  cells   of   epidermis  of  fruit   enlarged    160  DIAM, 
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dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  study  of  these  diseases,  and  called  for 
the  assistance  of  English  mycologists  in  their  observa- 
tion. The  remarks  were  illustrated  by  most  carefully 
executed  drawings  of  the  fungi  named  above  and  illus- 
trations of  their  effects  on  the  leaves,  stems,  and  fruit 
of  the  Vine. 

■■  It  appears  from  a  communication  made  to 
the  Brandenburg  Society  of  Botanists  that  Collo- 
iMIA  GRANDiFLORA,  a  North  American  plant,  is 
thoroughly  naturalised  and  exceedingly  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  In  very  htony  places  it 
grows  only  2  to  6  inches  high,  and  these  plants  bear 
exclusively  cleistogamic  flowers — that  is,  small  closed 
flowers  without  petals,  in  v\^hich  self-fertilisation  must 
take  place.  Where  they  are  stronger  they  bear  both 
small  closed  flowers  and  ordinary  open  ones,  or  only 
the  latter.  It  threatens  to  become  a  troublesome 
vpeed  in  cornfields,  as  It  seeds  very  freely,  and  spreads 
rapidly,  and  the  seeds  are  projected  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  when  the  capsule  opens  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun, 

The  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  we  are  told  by 

the  yoitr7ial  des  Roses,  was  raised  by  MiM.  Jacotot, 
nurserymen,  of  Dijon,  in  1S49,  as  a  seedling.  Un- 
fortunately, the  parentage  is  not  given.  It  was  first 
publicly  exhibited  in  1852,  and  "sent  out"  in  1853. 
It  remains  decidedly  one  of  the  best  all-round  Roses, 
and  if  we  had  to  grow  but  two,  they  would  be  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Charles  Lefebvre. 

'  It  must  be  a  time  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of 

some  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  as  to  whether  the 
flowers  will  be  expanded  in  time  for  the  usual  exhibi- 
tions of  this  popular  autumn  flower.  The  plants  are 
generally  very  late  this  season,  and  some  growers  are 
housing  them  earlier  than  usual,  to  hasten  the  flower- 
ing period.  The  plants  should  now  be  fast  showing 
their  bloom-buds.  Cultivators  who  like  to  have  nicely 
rounded  heads  of  fine  blooms  to  their  plants  make  a 
practice  of  removing  all  side  blooms,  leaving  only  the 
buds  at  the  extremity  of  each  shoot  j  and  by  doing 
this  a  plant  when  in  flower  will  present  one  head  of 
uniform  and  well-developed  blooms.  Such  plants  are 
better  for,  and  more  effective  as,  conservatory  decora- 
tive plants.  A  few  thoroughly  good  flowers  are  surely 
to  be  preferred  to  a  large  number  small  in  size  and 
confused  in  appearance.  A  little  manure-water  will 
be  found  of  great  service  just  now.  Those  who  grow 
solely  for  specimen  blooms  to  cut  for  the  exhibition 
table  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  earwigs.  They 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  space  immediately  about 
the  bud,  and  so  completely  hide  themselves  Irom  view 
that  they  are  only  detected  when  closely  looked  for. 
If  undiscovered  they  work  irretrievable  damage. 
There  is  something  in  selecting  the  right  buds.  A 
successful  cultivator  once  remarked  :  "In  choosing 
the  buds  select  only  those  which  are  perfectly  round 
and  bright  in  colour.  Remove  dull-coloured,  brownish 
looking  buds  in  every  case,  for  if  they  swell  or  expand 
at  all  they  will  only  produce  malformed  blooms."  A 
little  warmth — as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  greenhouse 
with  artificial  heat — greatly  assists  the  development  of 
the  flowers.  Manure-water  must  be  used  freely  as  the 
buds  expand,  and  it  is  best  applied  when  the  plants 
are  moderately  dry. 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb   &.  Sons'  Annual 

Root  Show,  at  Wordsley,  is  announced  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  November  20.  Entries  for  root  crops 
close  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  whilst|those  for 
specimen  roots  and  cereals  close  on  Tuesday, 
November  13,  and  the  latest  day  for  receiving  roots 
and  cereals  intended  for  competition  is  Thursday, 
November  15. 

Complaints    are    sometimes    made  that  the 

Cineraria  is  a  difficult  plant  to  winter,  and  when 
such  a  lament  is  heard  the  results  so  much  deplored  in 
all  probability  are  traceable  to  coddling  and  imperfect 
management.  The  Cineraria  is  a  much  hardier  plant 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  can  be  wintered  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame  if  there  be  a  good  dry  bottom.  If 
the  pit  is  deep  the  plants  should  be  stood  on  inverted 
flower-pots,  it  brings  them  nearer  the  glass,  and  raises 
them  to  a  dry  position  above  the  floor  of  the  frame. 
If  frosty  nights  threaten  an  ordinary  garden  mat 
thrown  over  the  frame  will  keep  all  snug.  The  lights 
should  be  lifted  off,  and  all  possible  air  given  in  suitable 


weather  to  keep  the  plants  compact  and  lusty,  and 
inure  them  to  severity  of  weather.  The  earliest 
among  the  plants  will,  in  all  probability,  be  throwing 
up  their  flower-stems,  and  if  they  be  put  in  a  green- 
house some  early  bloom  will  appear.  Water  should 
be  given  somewhat  sparingly  when  the  weather  is  dull 
and  cold.  The  great  enemies  of  the  Cineraria  at  this 
time  of  year  are  the  mildew  and  green-fly.  For  the 
last  a  lawful  excuse  can  scarcely  be  found  ;  tobacco  in 
some  form  or  the  other  will  speedily  settle  them, 
either  by  fumigating  with  the  smoke,  or  syringing 
with  some  prepared  solution.  The  mildew  will 
appear  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  The  best  remedy  is  to  dust  the  affected 
parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur  as  soon  as  discovered, 
and  if  the  remedy  gives  the  plants  an  unsightly 
appearance  for  a  time  it  is  at  least  effectual,  and  the 
only  sure  remedy  at  present  known, 

One  of    the    most    attractive  of  variegated 

ron  ferous  plants  is  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea. 
I  s!:inds  well  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  golden 
Conifers  in  cultivation,  as  the  ^variety  known  as  aurea 
is  not  nearly  so  well  variegated  nor  so  compact  in 
growth.  What  is  known  as  Eraser's  variety  of  C. 
Lawsoniana  erecta  is  also  a  very  desirable  plant,  taking 
on  a  handsome  upright  growth.  A  variety  of  the 
Spruce  Fir  known  as  Abies  Finedonensis  is  now  very 
ornamental  in  Messrs.  John  Perkins  &  Son's 
Nurseries  at  Northampton.  It  is  a  good  and  distinct 
sport,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finedon,  and 
has  been  in  the  locality  for  many  years. 

Mr.  D.  Macrae,  late  foreman  at  the  Duke 

of  Grafton's,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Lieut. - 
Col.  H.  Bagot-Lane,  Lichfield, 


We  have  received  from   Mr.    Parker,    of 

Tooting,  some  well-grown  examples  of  the  very  dis- 
tinct and  desirable  Gladiolus  Saundersii.  This 
is  a  recently  introduced  species,  and  one  which,  along 
with  G.  cruentus,  may  be  expected  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  hybrids  of  the  future,  in  which  at  the 
present  time  G.  gandavensis  (bred  from  G.  psittaci- 
nus)  is  predominant.  The  plant  grows  from  2^  to 
3  feet  high,  with  a  long  terminal  spike  of  large 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  the  two  lateral  sepaline 
divisions  of  the  perianth  being  faintly  speckled  with 
white.  The  leaves  are  fully  i  inch  broad,  and  of  the 
usual  sword-shaped  character.  It  is  remarkably 
showy,  and  should  find  a  place  on  its  own  merits  in 
every  collection  of  hardy  bulbs.  The  plants  before 
us,  now  blooming  from  lateral  branches,  had  their 
principal  spikes  in  blossom  fully  two  months  since, 
and  were  then,  as  now,  remarkable  ior  the  brilliancy 
of  then:  colour. 

■  We  hear  that  Mr.  Carmichael,  late  of  the 

gardens,  Sandringham,  and  more  recently  of  Crowe 
Hall,  Bath,  has  just  been  appointed  gardener  and 
steward  to  A.  Porteus  Oakes,  Esq.,  of  Norton 
Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  will  enter  on  his  new 
duties  on  November  i.  Mr.  Oakes  is  thoroughly 
remodelling  his  pleasure-grounds  at  Norton,  which 
are  well  stocked  with  choice  Conifers,  and  a  large 
new  kitchen  garden  is  about  to  be  formed  and 
furnished. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  we  learn,  left  Boston 

on  the  6th,  after  spending  some  days  in  that  city  with 
Professor  AsA  Gray,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
the  large  collections  of  dried  plants  made  by  them  in 
their  recent  trip  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 
We  may  look  forward  to  some  very  interesting  details 
concerning  the  botany  and  geology  of  the  districts 
travelled  over. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  for  the  last  seventeen  years 

has  held  the  post  of  head  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  at  Sandbeck  Park, 
near  Rotherham,  has  been  appointed  by  his  lordship 
to  the  management  (under  the  chief  agent)  of  his 
Lumley  Castle  estate. 

• According  to  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette^  the 

Great  Vine  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Phcenix 
Park,  is  at  least  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  single 
Vine  grown  on  what  is  called  the  extension  system, 
to  be  found  in  these  islands.  It  is  quite  possible  and 
very  probable,  our  contemporary  admits,  that  there 


are  other  monster  Vines  monopolising  entire  houses, 
and  covering  a  larger  space  ;  but  he  doubts  if  the 
Finchley  or  any  other  celebrity  in  its  way  presents 
such  a  picture  of  successful  Grape  culture  as  does  at 
this  present  moment  the  large  Vine  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  The  crop  is  the  heaviest  it  has  yet  matured, 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  bunches  being  beyond  the 
average  ;  not  a  few  would  turn  the  scale  between 
3  lb.  and  4  lb.  weight,  and  the  general  run  of  bunches  is 
fully  2  lb.  each.  The  number  of  bunches  is  somewhere 
about  500,  the  heaviest,  of  course,  being  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  house  opposite  to  that  at  which 
the  Vine  is  introduced,  and  from  which  rods  are  con- 
ducted horizontally  the  entire  length  of  over  70  feet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  robust,  clean,  and  healthy,  than 
the  foliage.  Altogether  it  is  a  triumph  of  cultural 
skill  and  good  management. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Castle  Ken- 
nedy, has  lately  been  working  at  the  improvement  of 
the  race  of  Dwarf  Bedding  Ageratums,  and  has 
obtained  some  seedlings  of  great  promise.  He  has 
been  growing  them  by  the  thousand,  and  our  inform- 
ant states  that  he  was  specially  struck  with  one  named 
Cupid,  having  blue  flowers,  a  dwarf  habit,  and  very 
free-flowering  qualities— in  fact  quite  a  rival  of  Lobelia 
speciosa.  Another  dwarf  and  free-flowering  variety, 
named  The  Queen,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  white 
that  our  correspondent  has  seen.  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  more  of  these  novelties, 

Mr,  Barr  has  sent  us  a  twofold  novelty  in 

the  shape  of  the  pretty  sweet-scented  Iris  alata 
flowering  in  a  Hyacinth  Glass.  The  interest  is  by 
no  means  in  the  novelty  only,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  when  others  see  the  plant  so  grown,  they  will  be 
desirous  of  adopting  it  as  a  welcome  change  from  the 
Hyacinths. 

We  hear  that    Signor    Beccari  is  likely  to 

succeed  Professor  Parlatore  as  Director  of  the 
Herbarium  and  Botanic  Garden  at  Florence,  if 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  some  other  Professor 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  lecturing.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  combines  the  administrative  qualities  requi- 
site in  the  director  of  a  large  scientific  establishment 
with  those  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  irksomeness 
of  teaching,  and  the  interruption  to  original  work,  are 
also  severely  felt  by  many.  It  is  clearly  desirable  in 
such  cases  that  a  division  of  labour  should  be  carried 
out,  though  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  great 
advantage  both  to  the  director  and  to  the  public 
ensues  from  the  occasional  delivery  of  a  lecture  on 
some  special  point  of  study  which  has  occupied  the 
dkector's  attention. 


MR.   PARKER'S    NURSERY, 

TOOTING. 

Mr.  Parker's  speciality  is  undoubtedly  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants,  and  call  at  his  nursery  when 
you  will  there  is  always  something  to  be  seen  and 
admired — some  rare  or  beautiful  gem  to  feast  your 
eyes  upon  ;  and  if  you  don't  find  a  fit  subject  for 
admiration  amongst  this  class,  you  will  amongst  some 
others,  for  Mr.  Parker  has  a  penchant  for  the  best  of 
everything,  makes  his  selections  with  rare  judgment, 
and  cultivates  the  objects  of  his  choice  in  a  style 
of  proficiency  that  comes  only  of  wide  practical 
experience  and  years  of  lynx-eyed  observation  of 
Nature,  as  Nature  is  found  amongst  cultivated  plants. 
His  nursery  is  a  model  of  order,  neatness,  and  good 
cultivation,  and  every  plant  you  may  see  there 
belongs  to  the  front  rank  in  its  class  or  genus,  so 
persistently  is  the  weeding-out  process  carried  out. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Exotic  Nursery  has 
gained  such  a  high  reputation  as  it  now  enjoys. 
Our   last   visit  was    made  a  couple  of  months  ago,  \ 

when  we  found  the  nursery  in  quite  a  blaze  of  bloom,  P 

Phloxes  and  Pyrethrums  being  then  at  their  best,  and 
flowering  plants  of  some  kind  or  other,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

The  remarkably  showy  Phloxes  of  the  decussata 
and  omniflora  types  were  in  fine  flower,  and  presented 
a  very  brilliant  appearance.  Mr.  Parker  has  weeded 
out  all  but  the  most  approved  flowers,  and  grows 
these  strong  and  well,  to  fully  bring  out  their  true 
characters,  with  the  result  in  the  end  of  producing  a 
rich  floral  tableau — a  perfect  einbarras  de  rUhcsse  of 
high  colours  and  exquisite  forms.  Where  all  are  so 
good  it  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  make  a  selection, 
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nevertheless  we  shall  attempt  it,  and  note  the  very 
cream  of  the  varieties  then  in  bloom.  The  pride  of 
place  we  give  to  the  charming  coccinea,  so  rich  is  its 
colour,  so  neat  and  flori'erous  its  habit.  Next  on  our 
list  comes  Madame  Thibaut,  amaranth-red,  with 
crimson  centre  ;  Madame  Damage,  white,  with  car- 
mine centre  ;  Danae,  creamy  white,  with  purplish  car- 
mine centre  ;  Madame  Cannaert  d'Hamale,  salmon- 
rose,  with  crimson  centre;  Madame  Autin,  purplish 
crimson,  with  purple  centre  ;  Lothair,  bright 
scarlet,  with  crimson  centre  —  a  great  beauty ; 
Madame  Andry,  purplish  crimson,  with  crimson 
centre  ;  La  Candeur,  white,  with  broad  rosy  purple 
centre ;  J.  K.  Lord,  salmon  red,  with  fine  carmine 
centre  ;  Gloire  de  PoiCeau,  clear  rosy  lilac,  with  a 
white  centre,  a  fine  old  variety,  with  a  rare  constitu- 
tion ;  Sultana,  dark  salmon-pink,  with  crimson  centre  ; 
Mons.  Donnaud,  a  salmon-red,  with  crimson  centre ; 
Richard  Wallace,  white,  with  a  bright  carmine  centre ; 
The  Queen,  a  remarkably  fine  pure  white  ;  Baron 
Duruffcr,  purplish  crimson,  with  crimson  centre  ; 
Lucien  Tisserand,  mauve,  with  crimson  centre  ; 
Madame  Andry,  rich  crimson  purple,  with  crimson 
centre  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  white,  suffused  with  rose  ; 
Sparie,  rosy  purple,  with  crimson  centre  ;  Professor 
Koch,  rosy  salmon,  with  rich  crimson  centre  ;  Menotli, 
rosy  lilac,  with  white  centre;  and  Madame  Moisset, 
bright  rose,  with  a  rosy  crimson  centre.  Selecting 
from  these  a  dozen  of  the  best  for  bedding  purposes 
we  have  coccinea,  Gloire  de  Poiteau,  Lothair,  Lucien 
Tisserand,  Madame  Andry,  Madame  Moisset,  Menotti, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Professor  Koch,  Richard  Wallace, 
Sparte,  and  the  Qaeen,  all  cf  which  have  a  fine 
branching  habit,  with  fiowers  of  perfect  form  and  purity 
of  colour.  These  varieties  all  belong  to  the  decussata 
type.  In  the  omniflora  section  the  most  noteworthy 
variety  that  we  saw  was  a  charming  bedding  variety 
named  Countess  of  Sefton,  which  only  grows  to  the 
height  of  S  inches,  has  white  flowers  with  a  purple 
centre,  very  pretty,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

The  first  plant  that  specially  claimed  our  attention 
in  the  herbaceous  border  was  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  (figured  at  p.  653,  vol.  iv.),  with  its  fine 
large  panicles  of  white  flowers  just  opening.  Here 
is  a  row  of  good  plants,  that  have  since  been  masses 
of  bloom  for  about  two  months.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
good  thing,  and  deserves  a  wide  range  of  cultivation. 
For  producing  striking  effects  in  the  mixed  border 
Symphytum  officinale  sulphureum  variegatum  struck 
us  as  being  a  particularly  useful  subject,  on  account 
of  the  fine  bold  character  of  its  golden  leaves  and  its 
almost  perpetual  blooming  hahit. 

Sambucus  nigra  aurea  is  a  glorious  golden-leaved 
shrub,  free  in  its  growth,  and  rich  in  colour,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  affected  by  any  weather. 
For  planting  in  groups  in  telling  positions  near  the 
margins  of  woods  or  plantations,  for  town  gardens, 
or  for  ornamenting  carriage  drives,  this  is  one  subject 
at  least  that  should  come  into  prominent  notice. 

Yucca  flaccida  was  very  slrikmg.  It  is  very  dwarf 
in  its  habit,  and  a  remarkably  free  bloomer.  Every 
plant  here  had  one  or  more  fine  spikes  of  white 
flowers.  Amongst  Campanulas,  C.  turbinata  pallida  is 
worthy  of  remark  as  a  very  good  thing.  A  bed  of  Violas 
also  made  a  brilliant  show.  This  flower  has  done 
much  bttcer  than  usual  with  us  in  the  South  this  sea- 
son. The  plants  are  green  and  vigorous,  and  flowering 
with  great  freedom  at  a  time  when  they  are  usually 
almost  burnt  up.  A  variety  named  Blue  Bell  has  a 
free  dense  habit  of  growth,  is  wonderfully  fioriferous, 
and  stands  well,  and  amongst  whites  none  do  so  well, 
or  give  such  great  satisfaction  here  as  Parity,  which, 
like  the  first-named,  is  a  grand  bedder.  What  is  this 
Tritoma  with  such  gigantic  flower-stems?  Tritoma 
grandi?,  the  tallest  and  finest  of  the  genus,  sometimes 
throwing  a  strong,  sturdy  spike  to  the  height  of  7  feet, 
but  usually  about  6  feet.  It  is  a  very  continuous 
bloomer  from  this  time  onwards  into  January,  should 
the  weather  be  not  too  severe. 

Amongst  Roses  there  is  nothing  special  to  note, 
except  it  be  that  La  France,  on  its  own  roots,  is  very 
fine.  It  does  exceedingly  well  here,  and  throws 
splendid  blooms. 

One  of  the  roost  striking  flowering  plants  in  the 
Dur&cry  is  Lvthrum  roseum  superbum,  whose  spikes  of 
richly  coloured  flowers  stand  out  well  everywhere,  and 
at  first  iight  recall  the  beautiful  Orchis  foliosa,  which 
it  much  resembles.  A  truly  beautiful  plant  is  this, 
common  though  it  be.  In  Rudbeckia  Neumanni  we 
have  one  of  the  brightest  of  garden  ornaments.  It 
will  soon  be  fluwering  in  quaniiiy,  and  will  be  found 
an  exceedingly  effective  plant  for  border  or  pot  culture. 


It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  24  to  3  feet,  and  pro- 
duces its  rich  orange-yellow  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
A  beautiful  free-flowering  ornamental  tree  will  be 
found  in  Robinia  P=eud.Acicia  seraperflorens.  It  is  a 
free  grower,  very  ornamental,  and  keeps  on  producing 
its  racemes  of  white  flowers  for  a  considerable  time. 

Amongst  curious  plants  the  singular  Menziesia  poli- 
folia  bicolor  must  always  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  as 
much  for  the  beauty  of  the  purple,  white,  and  striped 
flowers  as  for  the  singularity  of  their  production  on 
the  same  plant.  Another  odd-looking  but  very  inte- 
resting plant  is  the  white  Monkshood,  Aconitum 
albuai,  flowering  in  the  mixed  border  here  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  a  scarce  plant  though  by  no  means  new, 
having  been  introduced  from  the  Levant  in  1752.  One 
of  the  showiest  of  hardy  biennials  is  the  splendid  pale 
yellow-flowered  Carolinian  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  and 
it  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  In  Harpalium  rigidum  we 
have  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  first  water.  It  is 
neat  and  stately  in  its  growth,  and  wonderfully  flori- 
ferous  from  July  till  October,  the  flowers  measuring 
from  4  to  5  inches  across,  and  bright  orange-yellow  in 
colour,  with  a  light  brown  centre.  For  planting  in 
masses  or  for  brightening  up  the  mixed  border,  Har- 
palium rigidum  will  be  found  a  plant  of  great  merit. 

Mr.  Parker's  nursery  is  especially  rich  in  aquatic 
and  bog  plants,  and  wealthy  indeed  as  regards  that 
delightful  plant,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  which  no- 
where have  we  seen  in  finer  condition  than  here. 
The  well-known  pond  has  this  season  been  embanked, 
and  the  contents  rearranged,  so  that  all  are  seen  to 
better  advantage  now.  In  addition  to  the  Aponogeton 
we  noted  the  beautiful  white  Nymphsa  tuberosa,  not 
so  straggling  in  its  growth  as  N.  alba  ;  Lythrum  roseum 
superbum,  as  good  as  an  aquatic  as  in  the  borders  ;  Vil- 
larsia  nymphaeoides,  very  pretty  and  interesting,  the 
segments  of  the  straw-coloured  flowers  being  delicately 
fringed  ;  Menyanthes  trifuUata,  a  good  native  summer- 
flowering  plant  ;  the  Water  Soldier,  Stratiotesaloides, 
a  peculiar  floating  or  rather  submerged  plant,  some- 
what resembling  a  Bromeliad  in  habit,  and  which  used 
to  be  found  in  the  ponds  on  Wandsworth  Common  ; 
Hydrocharis  morsus  ranse,  the  Frog-bit  ;  the  Water 
Violet,  Hottonia  palustris,  an  elegant  little  plant, 
resembling  some  of  the  mosses  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
and  bearing  spikes  of  delicate  pink  flowers  ;  Equise- 
tum  filiforme,  a  very  distinct  plant,  by  reason  of  its 
well-defined  black-banded  nodes  ;  Typha  stenophylla, 
with  its  narrow  leaves  and  singularly  curious  inter- 
rupted flower-spike  ;  Limnocharis  Humboldtii,  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  aquatic,  usually  treated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  stove,  but  which  has  been  out  two  winters 
in  this  pond  without  being  injured;  and  Nupbar 
advena,  a  distinct  plant  from  its  congeners,  insomuch 
that  its  leaves  stand  well  out  of  the  water,  and  so  have 
a  more  imposing  effect. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  test  the  hardiness 
of  various  swamp  plants,  and  it  may  be  recorded  that 
Sarracenia  purpurea  stood  out  all  last  winter  in  the 
new  bed,  and  looks  none  the  worse  for  it.  Near  by 
was  a  thriving  specimen  of  Lobelia  syphilitica,  an  old 
Virginian  species,  remarkable  for  its  neat  branching 
habit,  and  fine  deep  blue  colour  ;  and  Ac^oa  nova-ze- 
landice,  a  perfectly  hardy  peculiar  little  plant,  for 
which  the  margin  of  a  pond  would  be  a  very  appro- 
priate position. 

Amongst  trees  and  shrubs,  the  more  choice  things 
that  came  under  our  notice  were  the  remarkably 
handsome  double  pink- flowered  Rubus  fructicosus 
roseo-plenus,  one  of  the  very  finest  pillar  plants  in 
cultivation.  It  grows  with  extraordinary  freedom, 
and  flowers  with  a  vigour  that  is  truly  remarkable. 
Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  monophylla  is  very  distinct, 
while  the  beauty  of  Virgilia  lutea  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned.  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  is  becoming 
well  known  and  freely  planted  now.  What  a  striking 
object  this  is  by  moonlight  !  Hypericum  pro- 
liferum  is  a  very  fine  yellow-flowered  shrub ; 
and  after  seeing  the  fine  specimen  of  Euony- 
mus  radicans  variegalus  latifolius  growing  against 
Mr.  Parker's  house,  we  can  strongly  recommend 
it  for  clothing  walls.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  plant  in  cultivation.  This  is  the  major  variety, 
having  the  broader  and  bolder  leaves  of  the  two.  It 
is  a  splendid  wall-clother.  In  the  Carolina  Poplar, 
Populus  angulata,  we  have  a  variety  with  enormous 
heart-shaped  leaves,  which  in  a  young  state  will  prove 
of  great  service  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  Ceanolhus 
azureus  grandiflorus,  is  an  exceedingly  fioriferous  plant, 
nnd  the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  golden  variegated 
Balsam  Poplar  also  makes  a  beautiful  tree ; 
and  passing  to  a  more  lowly  subject  we  have  in  an 


arborescent  form  of  Hedera  Helix  aurea,  a  bushy, 
golden-leaved  Ivy,  of  rare  beauty.  That  beautiful 
white  flowered  shrub,  Olearia  Hastii,  we  noted 
as  flowering  very  freely  in  a  small  state.  Wistaria 
jiponica  is  a  very  distinct  and  thoroughly  good  wall 
or  pillar  plant.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  flowers 
with  much  greater  freedom  than  W.  sinensis,  though 
the  panicles  of  fiowers  are  not  so  long  as  in  that 
variety.  It  has  seeded  here  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  its  club-shaped,  woolly  pods  are  by  no 
means  the  least  ornamental  feature  in  the  plant. 
Besides  the  Ceanothus  previously  mentioned,  we  may 
allude  to  C.  Arnoldi  as  a  free-flowering  and  perfectly 
hardy  shrub,  with  pale  blue  blossoms.  C.  Gloire  de 
Versailles  and  C.  spectabilis  roseus  are  also  very 
pretty  varieties. 

We  also  remarked  here  several  varieties  of  the 
American  Blackberries,  which  deserve  much  more 
attention  than  they  get  at  present.  One  of  the  best 
of  all  is  the  Lawton,  a  most  prolific  bearer  of  large, 
jet-black  and  finely -flavoured  berries.  The  black 
fruits  of  the  Kittitinne  are  also  of  fine  quality,  and  as 
large  as  Mulberries.  The  Dorchester  variety  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  being  amongst  the  best. 


Three  Days'  Shows. — The  great  shows  of  the 
current  year  having  passed  away,  the  framing  of  new 
schedules  for  1878  will  soon  occupy  the  attention  of 
secretaries,  indeed  one  or  two  are  already  in  print, 
and  as  three  days'  shows  which  terminate  on  Satur- 
days seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  permit  me  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  promoters  to  the  great  los:-, 
inconvenience,  and  sacrifice  which  attend  this  arrange- 
ment, and  to  inquire  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve 
distant  exhibitors,  who  are  obliged  to  pack  and  travel 
the  day  before  the  shows  open  to  the  public,  and 
cannot  by  any  possible  chance  return  before  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  To  make  large  shows  pay,  I  am  well 
aware  that  they  must  be  attended  by  the  masses,  and 
we  are  told  that  Saturdays  are  the  only  paying  days  ; 
but,  judging  from  appearances,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  majfxity  of  the  visitors  could  have  attended  the 
September  shows  equally  well  earlier  in  the  week 
when  owners  of  valuable  plants  might  have  reached 
home  with  their  treasures  on  Saturday,  and  exhibifors 
of  fruit  would  have  been  able  to  remove  their  produce 
while  fit  for  use.  When  I  state  that  the  three  great 
September  shows  this  year  represented  in  my  case 
seventeen  days'  absence  from  home,  including  three 
Sundays,  I  feel  sure  that  the  hard-workmg  secre- 
taries, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every  facility 
and  accommodation,  will  admit  that  we  have  a 
grievance,  and  as  distant  exhibitors  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  I  trust  they  will  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  that  will  admit  of  our  getting  home 
before  the  Sunday.  If  this  cannot  be  done  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  many  exhibitors  of  valuable 
plants  and  perishable  fruit  will  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Another  inconvenience  and  annoyance  with 
which  exhibitors  have  to  contend  is  the  way  in  which 
the  public  are  allowed  to  elbow  and  impede  them 
when  they  commence  packing  up  after  the  show  is 
over.  When  I  was  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  I  dis- 
covered that  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors,  distant  and 
local,  were  strongly  opposed  to  Saturday  night  termi- 
nations ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  up  the 
matter,  and  as  societies  may  be  living  under  the  happy 
delusion  that  horticulturists  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  arrangements,  kindly  favour  me  with  space  for 
these  lines  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  assist  in 
working  out  a  system  of  holding  shows  which  will  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  by  making  the 
interests  of  promoters  and  producers  mutual.  IV, 
Coleman.  [We  have  received  other  complaints  of  like 
nature  with  reference  to  the  proposed  provincial  show 
at  Preston  next  year.  Eds.] 

How  to  Keep  Nuts. — Thinking  that  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  best  way,  according  to  my  experience,  of 
keeping  Nuts  dpropos  ]\x?,\.  now— the  time  of  ingather- 
ing—I will  briefly  lay  before  ibc  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  the  tnodus  operandi  practised  here, 
and  which  is  very  simple,  but  nevertheless  effective, 
and  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  made 
admirably.  In  the  east  portion  of  a  south  and  east 
angle  border,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  of  the 
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same  angle,  are  our  "Nut  vaults."  They  are  made 
with  dry  bricks  placed  closely  together  to  prevent  the 
mice  from  getting  through,  20  inches  deep,  3  inches 
from  the  surface,  to  leave  room  for  covering  material, 
and  iS  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about 
20  at  top.  In  these  vaults  are  placed  pots  corre- 
sponding in  size  with  the  vaults,  having  their  drain- 
age holes  stopped,  and  into  these  pots  are  put  the 
nuts,  leaving  them  in  their  husks,  in  which  they  keep 
better.  They  are  of  course  put  into  the  pots  in  a  dry 
state,  and  as  the  pots  are  being  filled  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  nuts.  When  the  pots  are  fillsd  they  are 
covered  with  slates  overlapping  each  other  and  with 
the  ends  resting  upon  the  side  walls  of  the  vaults;  then 
over  the  slates  i-^  inch  Oak  board  about  the  same  size 
as  the  slates,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  ; 
after  which  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  couple  of 
inches  of  soil,  and,  in  doing  so,  making  it  correspond 
with  the  other  poition  of  the  border,  which  has  a 
slope  of  about  half  an  inch  in  the  foot.  This  done, 
there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  done  except  the 
taking  out  of  the  Nuts  as  they  are  required — say  suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time — which  can  be 
easily  done  by  removing  a  little  of  the  soil  from  the 
first  two  boards  and  the  slate,  immediately  replacing 
them,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  of  the  soil  fall  into 
the  pots  in  doing  so.  To  those  gardeners  who  either 
harvest  or  buy  a  quantity  of  Nuts  or  Filberts,  and 
which  they  wish  to  keep  satisfactorily  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  I  would  say,  *' Try  the 
above."  H.   W.  Waniy  Longford  Castle. 

White  Blackberries  {p.  439).— The  white  Black- 
berry  is  not  a  new  plant.  1  had  a  large  bush  of  it 
some  years  ago.  The  fruit  was  pretty  and  abundant, 
but  the  bush  became  too  straggling  and  I  destroyed 
it.  IIen?y  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton  Vicarage,  Oct.  8. 

Pan-Culture  of  the  Watercress. — In  your 
report  on  my  pans  of  Cresses  (p.  442)  you  say  "  the 
first  cuiting  will  be  ready  in  about  six  weeks."  Permit 
me  to  say  that  the  time  that  mu^t  elapse  between  put- 
ting in  the  cuttings  and  taking  the  first  supply  for  the 
table  varies  with  the  season  and  the  conditions.  From 
May  to  the  end  of  September  twenty  days  Vv-iU  suffice 
to  fill  the  pans,  and  allow  of  a  plentiful  gathering.  In 
the  middle  of  April  last  we  started  some  pans  on  the 
floor  of  a  Pelargonium-house.  The  cuttings  were  well 
rooted  in  three  days,  and  the  pans  were  then  put  on 
the  stage,  to  benefit  by  the  sunshine.  From  those 
pans  we  cut  Cresses  for  table  of  the  finest  quality  in 
fifteen  days  from  the  time  the  cuttings  were  inserted. 
The  weather  happened  to  be  very  favourable,  or 
another  five  days  would  have  been  required.  I  hear 
that  many  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  grow  Water- 
cresses  in  this  quick  and  simple  way,  and  I  suspect 
the  cause  of  failure  is  the  use  of  large  instead  of  small 
cuttings,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  a  little  careful  nurs- 
ing in  the  first  instance.  The  pans  I  showed  at  South 
Kensington  had  been  cut  from  for  six  weeks.  Shirley 
Jiibberd, 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii.— I  regard  the  changeable 
character  ot  this  creeper  as  one  of  its  principal  merits, 
adding  much  to  its  interest  and  value,  for  were  it  ever- 
green it  would  be  without  one  o'  its  principal  charms — 
the  rich  blending  of  colour  in  the  leaf  that  renders  it 
so  exceedingly  attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
One  great  objection  to  most  creepers  on  houses  is  their 
loose  straggUng  habit,  necessitating  almost  constant 
attention  and  the  use  of  nails  or  other  means  of  sup- 
port to  keep  them  tidy  and  in  proper  trim,  but  the 
grip  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  so  secure  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  slightest  assistance,  be  the  position  ever  so 
exposed.  Planted  in  poor  sandy  soil  I  know  of  nothing 
more  ornamental  or  desirable  to  climb  up  the  lightbrick 
walls  of  dwellings  or  to  use  alternately  with  any  of  the 
small-leaved  variegated  Ivies  such  asmarginata  rubra, 
which  associates  well  with  it  and  assists  in  showing  up 
the  beauties  of  the  Ampelopsis  to  great  advantage.  To 
have  the  best  effect  it  is  possible  to  produce,  they  should 
be  kept  in  distinct  panels,  which  may  easily  be  done  by 
cutting  away  any  shoots  likely  to  encroach  beyond  the 
space  alloted.  There  are  many  hot- looking  fronts  and 
gable-ends  of  houses  that  might  be  clothed  and  adorned 
in  this  manner  instead  of  being  disfigured  by  straggling 
Roses  covered  with  mildew  or  greenfly,  and  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence.  Much  as  I  admire  the  Rose 
I  do  not  think  hot  dry  walls  the  proper  place  on  which 
to  train  them,  or  to  see  them  to  advantage,  and  the 
climbing  section  never  look  so  well  as  when  they  can 
ramble  at  their  own  sweet  will  without  training  or 
restraint  of  any  kind.   y.  S, 

I  was  much  struck  with  this  beautiful  climber 

when  on  a  recent  visit  to  Strafford  House,  Straf- 
ford, County  Kildare,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Barton.  It  is  covering  a  wall  here  15  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  beautiful  tints 
of  the  foliage  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  deciduous  climbers.  I  enclose  some  of  the 
leaves  and  shoots  for  your  inspection,  [They  were 
richly  coloured.  Eds.]     Mr.  Bedford,  the  intelligent 


gardener  here,  intends  planting  it  largely,  for  as  seen 
with  him  it  is  really  an  object  of  very  great  beauty. 
It  clings  to  the  walls  and  cement  of  its  own  accord, 
therefore  requires  no  nailing.  Clematises  also  grow 
out-of-doors  here,  and  are  very  fine,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  when  there  is  a  scarcity  elsewhere. 
A.  Oiitram. 

Removing  East  Lothian  Stocks  in  Flower.— 
We  have  this  autumn  succeeded  in  removing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  above  most  useful  and  orna- 
mental plants,  when  they  were  full  grown  and  with  quite 
a  show  of  flowers,  from  medley  borders  to  a  terrace, 
where,  for  certain  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
show,  which  was  neither  anticipated  nor  provided  for 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  origin  of  such  an  idea  at 
a  time  so  apparently  inopportune  was  more  the  result 
of  necessity  than  anything  else  ;  there  was  no  other 
alternative  left  for  us  besides  risking  the  East  Lothians 
or  assuming  the  winterly  attire  of  evergreen  shrubs 
six  weeks  before  the  proper  time.  Finally  we  con- 
cluded that  the  chance  to  win  or  lose  was  worth  the 
venture.  We  had  excellent  stubby,  well-grown  plantF, 
not  overcrowded,  to  select  from,  and  we  were  further 
fortunate  in  having  the  plants  planted  in  a  soil  of  a 
heavy,  holding  texture.  The  success  attending  such 
an  operation  seemed  to  rest  mainly  on  the  size  of  the 
ball  of  earth  that  could  be  removed  intact  with  the 
plants,  so  that  we  exercised  every  care  in  lifting  to  cut 
all  round  the  plant  in  the  first  place,  and  we  were 
equally  careful  to  take  every  individual  plant  on  a 
spade  direct  to  its  destination  without  further  tossing 
about.  The  process  was  no  doubt  a  slow  one,  as  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  take  more  than  four  spades 
on  a  hand-barrow  at  a  time — the  hand-barrow  being 
considered  the  only  safe  means  of  locomotion  ;  and 
yet  it  is  surprising  the  quantity  of  plants  that  two 
careful  men  will  remove  in  a  day  within  con- 
venient distance.  In  planting  the  hole  was 
made  large  enough  to  receive  each  ball  of  earth 
without  risk  of  breakage,  and  a  dew  overhead  night 
and  morning  was  all  the  further  trouble  that  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  object  we  had  in  view.  We 
used  a  thin  shade  during  strong  blinks  of  sun  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  to-day  (October  8)  the  beds  are  one 
glowing  mass  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  white,  alternately 
arranged,  and  he  would  have  a  keen  eye  indeed  who 
could  tell  that  the  plants  were  only  taken  there  three 
or  four  weeks  ago,  the  only  traces  of  removal  being  a 
few  yellow  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  each  plant.  The 
success  of  even  such  a  small  scheme  as  this  is  some- 
times of  importance  after  such  a  fearful  season.  With 
plenty  of  material  in  hand  many  an  eyesore  might  be 
erased,  and  many  a  gloomy  spot  inconspicuous  places 
made  bright.  It  only  requires  a  iltltle  forethought, 
and  the  will  to  carry  it  out.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bad  general  who  cannot  plan  and  counter-plan,  and 
perhaps  the  past  season  has  offered  more  scope  and 
compelled  more  "scheming"  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors for  a  long  time  past.  It  may  be  useful  to 
those  for  whom  these  hints  are  intended  to  add  that 
our  seed  was  sown  in  a  cold  frame  early  in  March,  and 
transplanted  in  due  course,  and  never  **  coddled," 
Many  a  failure  that  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  other  causes 
is  the  result  of  sowing  the  seed  too  late  in  the  season, 
W.  Hmds. 

Pumpkin  Preserve. — Your  correspondent,  Mr, 
A.  Dean,  is  wrong  in  his  surmise  as  to  the  Gourd  I 
grow  and  recommend  for  making  preserve  being  the 
Ohio  Squash.  Instead  of  being  egg-shaped,  as  he 
describes  that  variety  to  be,  it  is  round,  and  as  rich 
and  handsome  looking  as  a  Melon,  and  when  grown 
on  a  rubbish-heap  or  in  rich  vegetable  soil  often 
attains  to  such  a  size  as  to  weigh  from  100  lb.  to 
150  lb.  I  have  several  now  that  are  not  far  short  of 
this,  one  of  which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing Mr,  Dean  if  he  would  like  to  have  it,  or  a  good 
supply  of  seed  if  he  prefers  that  instead.  I  think  he 
will  find  this  Gourd  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Mar- 
rows, all  of  which,  however,  are  good,  and  of  special 
value  this  year  now  that  fruit  is  so  scarce  and  dear. 
About  here  the  poor  use  them  in  pies  with  a  few 
Raisins  or  sour  Apples,  with  either  of  which  they  are 
very  palatable  and  wholesome.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  growth  of  them  could  be  more  encouraged  and 
people  taught  how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account, 
and  this  was  my  object  in  writing  about  the  matter, 
as  I  thought  the  present  season  a  favourable  one  to 
bring  them  under  notice.  S,  IK 

The  Flow  of  the  Sap. — Your  correspondent 
"A."  somewhat  misapprehends  my  reference  to  a 
possible  clogging  of  the  sap  cells  of  the  tree  as  pro- 
bably producing  the  gradual  decadence  in  the  growth 
to  which  he  refers.  If  the  sap,  as  I  assume,  does 
ascend  through  what  "A."  terms  the  vascular  wood 
and  returns  through  the  bark,  it  is  evident  that  the 
clogging  must  commence  immediately  above  the  ring 
made  by  the  severed  bark.  Then,  as  the  vessels 
become  choked  for  lacking  outlet  for  the  sap,  the 
ascending  action  of  the  sap  must  become  less  and  less 
vigorous,  until  at  length  there  is  no  further  room 
available  for  more  of  the  upward  fluid  j  in  fact,  the 


tree  or  branch  would  become  asphyxiated  or  choked 
by  its  own  current  of  blood.  This  is  but  a  guess, 
perhaps  a  wild  one,  but  it  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
seeming  to  be  correct,  D. 

The  Late  Potato  Show  at  the  Aquarium, — 
After  the  treatment  the  promoters  of  the  recent  Potato 
show  received  at  the  hands  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
Wybrow  Robertson,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they 
will  again  honour  that  place  of  amusement  with  their 
presence.  It  transpired  that  during  the  perform- 
ances that  were  taking  place  on  the  stage  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
period  of  the  day,  the  Manager  had  all  visitors  and 
exhibitors  excluded  from  the  front  portion  of  the 
Potato  show.  This  matter  did  not  come  under  the 
special  notice  of  any  members  of  the  committee  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  when  several,  including 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  M,  Henry  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  and 
other  gentlemen,  were  hustled  out  of  the  place.  This 
violation  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  committee 
naturally  excited  the  ire  of  some  members,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  having  been  found,  was  bluntly  told  that 
it  was  a  breach  of  faith,  both  to  the  subscribers  and 
the  public,  thus  to  exclude  them  from  the  Potato 
show.  Mr.  McKinlay  set  Mr.  Robertson  and  the 
police  at  defiance  by  getting  under  the  tables  into  the 
allotted  space,  and  the  officials  thought  better  than 
to  remove  him  !  Mr.  Robertson  endeavoured  to 
palliate  his  conduct  by  stating  that  the  public  would 
have  climbed  upon  the  tables  to  see  the  performance, 
and  thus  have  damaged  the  Potatos  ;  but  there  was 
no  ground  for  this  assertion,  as  the  publicin  the  gallery 
at  the  time  were  chiefly  persons  of  Potato  tastes,  and 
further,  the  placing  of  a  length  of  baize  along  the  top 
of  the  gallery  rail  would  at  once  have  completely  shut 
the  merry-Andrew  business  from  view.  The  truth 
must  be  told.  It  was  the  manager's  desire,  by  ex- 
cluding the  public  from  the  gallery,  to  force  them  into 
the  reserved  seats  below,  for  which  an  additional 
charge  was  made.  The  Potato  men  have  had  enough 
of  the  manager  and  the  Royal  Aquarium  courtesies  j 
they  will  in  the  future  be  careful  that  they  place  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  only.  A  Committee' 
7na7!. 

I    have    read    with    much    interest    your 

account  of  the  great  Potato  exhibition,  and  regret  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  grand  dis- 
play of  the  really  useful  root,  for  such  exhibitions 
must  be  of  immense  importance,  and  do  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  community,  whose  health  and  comfort  are 
so  much  helped  or  hindered  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  Potatos.  I  think  there  is  more  attention  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  root  than  ever  there  was, 
and  I  know  there  are  much  better  kinds  now  grown 
than  formerly,  and  I  observe  in  the  local  shows  called 
'•cottagers'  shows"  that  the  v/orking  men  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  growing  the  very  best 
sorts  that  they  can  procure.  At  some  of  these  very 
small  shows  I  have  seen  (this  very  unfavourable 
season)  a  very  creditable  sample  of  tubers,  apparently 
perfectly  healthy,  but  the  results  obtained  by  different 
people  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  is  very 
conflicting  and  confusing.  One  gentleman  here  grew 
the  Snowflake,  and  was  delighted  with  his  success  in 
every  way.  The  quality  was  very  superior,  but  in  a 
few  days  the  crop  was  rotten  with  disease,  while 
others  who  grew  the  same  sort  in  adjoining  gardens 
had  no  disease.  The  Rector  of  Woodstock  produced 
with  us  an  excellent  crop,  and  resisted  the  disease, 
while  others  of  great  name,  growing  under  the  same 
conditions,  were  entirely  lost.  But  there  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  schedule- 
makers  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  forming  a  sure  and  reliable  test  of  the  quality  of 
the  Potato,  and  that  is  by  having  samples  cooked  and 
submitted  to  the  judges  in  that  state.  I  officiated  as 
judge  recently  where  we  had  several  dishes  submitted 
to  us,  and  they  were  well  cooked — done  to  perfection — 
a  thing  seldom  seen  in  our  large  hotels,  &c.,  where 
the  very  best  Potatos  are  spoiled  by  cooking.  I  think 
that  while  the  man  who  produces  the  best  tubers  is 
deserving  of  thanks,  the  cook  who  can  do  her  part 
in  the  culinary  department  also  deserves  honourable 
and  substantial  reward.  William  Payne^  Belmont^ 
Taunton. 

Strawberries. — Three  years  ago  I  excavated  to 
the  depth  of  4  feet  a  large  plot  of  ground.  I  had 
several  large  cartloads  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  cut- 
tings of  plantations  and  hedges,  cast  into  this  pit.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  was  then  thrown  on  to  the  top  of  this 
rubbish,  the  good  soil  being  kept  uppermost. 
Strawberries  were  planted  on  this  raised  bed  and  were 
allowed  to  grow  in  a  mass  ;  last  year  we  grew  on  this 
bed,  or  a  series  of  beds,  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever 
grown.  Two  years  since  I  excavated  another  large 
plot,  to  the  depth  of  5  feet,  throwing  in  rubbish  and 
treating  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  one.  The 
plants  are  now  most  luxuriant.  I  ordered  that  several 
beds  of  Strawberries,  which  were  to  have  been  dug  up 
this  autumn,  be  preserved  :  I  hadthemheavilymanured  ; 
the  beds  are  now  a  mass  of  plants,  and  these  are  to 
remain  as  they  are — the  leaves  not  only  keep  the  beds 
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moUt,  but  they  exclude  frost  from  the  crowns.  Another 
plan  I  have  tried  this  autumn.  I  have  had  all  the  old 
plants  of  a  bed  ftve  years  old  transplanted  on  fresh 
deeply  trenched  ground,  well  manured.  The  plants 
are  looking  very  vigorous,  and  the  crowns  are  well 
developed.  I  think  it  is  t^le  soil  which  gets  exhausted, 
not  the  plants.  Again,  I  had  all  the  plants  which 
had  been  forced  last  spring  re-potted,  the  exhausted 
eaith  having  been  knocked  off,  and  fresh  loam,  mixed 
with  soil  from  a  cesspool,  put  in  ics  place.  These 
plants  are  now  specimens  of  vigour,  the  crowns  much 
more  developed  than  at  this  time  last  year,  or  in 
fact  at  any  time  during  their  former  growth,  :  the  pots 
are  12  inches  in  diameter.    Observer. 

Eucharis. — We  have  at  present  a  double  row  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  on  a  stage  in  front  of  our  con- 
servatory which  is  between  50  feet  and  60  feet  long. 
One  row  of  the  Eucharis  are  in  1 5-inch  pots,  the  other 
in  6-inch  and  9-inch.  With  a  few  Dracaena  terminalis 
amongst  them  the  effect  is  very  striking.  Some  of 
the  6-inch  pots  have  three  flower-stems,  and  on  one 
of  the  15-inch  pots  there  are  forty-one  fljwer-stems, 
with  from  five  to  seven  flowers  on  each  in  different 
stages.  They  last  a  long  time  either  in  a  moderately 
warm  conservatory  or  a  sitting-room.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  let  any  one  see  them  who  takes  an  interest 
in  such  thing?.  Richard  Carr^  Gr.  to  F.  N.  Mickle- 
thivjit^  Esq.,  Taverham  Hall,  Noj-wich, 

Potato  Disease. — I  am  indeed  sorry  to  say  that 
destroying  the  haulms,  as  recommended  in  your  last 
week's  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  power- 
less to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  or  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  crop.  Immediately  I  discovered  indi- 
cations of  the  Peronospora  this  season — in  fact,  only 
some  half-dozen  spots  could  be  detected  on  the  leaves 
in  my  small  garden  crop,  the  whole  looked  green 
and  heahhy — no  finer  or  healthier  could  be  found  in 
the  entire  county  —  I  at  once  mowed  down  the 
stems,  and  burned  the  entire  lot,  and  when  I  got  up 
the  crop  shortly  afterwards  I  did  not  find  three 
unsound  tubers,  but  in  a  month  afterwards  fully  two- 
thirds  were  decayed,  and  thrown  away  to  the  fowls. 
I  could  tell  a  strange  tale  about  experiments  with  the 
Peronospora,  if  I  judged  it  would  interest  our  readers, 
that  would  upset  many  theories  so  called.  R. 

Agave  Corderoyii. — Seeing  from  the  description 
and  figure  of  Agave  Corderoyii  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle^  that  you  are  desirous  of  a  little  information 
respecting  it,  I  b^g  to  say  that  I  received  it  of  Mr. 
De  Smet,  of  Ghent,  who  was  the  gentleman  that 
named  it  in  my  honour.  He  received  a  couple  of 
plants  from  Mexico  in  1S68,  and  I  enclose  his  state- 
ment to  me  respecting  it.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
honour  he  showed  me,  as  I  consider  it  a  very  distinct 
and  interesting  plant.  The  plant  I  then  possessed 
of  it  I  sold  to  Mr.  Peacock,  as  he  was  very  desirous 
to  obtain  it,  and  probably  the  one  described  and 
figured  is  the  same  plant.  I  have  another  variety 
ol  it,  with  leaves  about  10  inches  long,  and  rather 
wider,  and  the  spines  on  the  edges  not  so  thick  and 
dark,  but  the  end  spine  is  about  the  same — i  inch.  I 
have  also  another,  once  called  A.  C.  glauca,  presented 
to  me  by  the  above  gentleman,  but  the  leaves  are 
not  so  erect  growing  as  the  in  former,  but  it  is  a  very 
distinct  variety.  Justus  Corderoy^  BUivbiiry^  Didcot. 


effects.  On  Friday  the  28th  the  pomologists  visited 
Holme  Lacy  to  see  the  wonderful  collection  of  Pears 
growing  upon  a  south  wall,  and  to  see  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Scudamore  and  Mr.  Cornwall.  Good  garden- 
ing was  observed  in  the  magnificent  growth  of  the 
Pears,  of  Tropreolum  speciosum,  Gentiana  acaulis,  &c. ; 
together  with  bad  gardening,  represented  by  enormous 
quantities  of  diseased  Potatos,  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
mass  of  wet  decay  upon  the  surface  of  the  beds. 
Trufiles  were  tarned  up  from  under  L3.urels.  In  the 
afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  Breinton  to  see  a  famous 
Foxwhelp  Apple  tree,  but  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  season  only  one  Apple  could  be  found,  but  a 
Mistleto  plant  was  observed  growing  upon  the  tree 
with  a  whorl  of  three  leaves  instead  of  two.  At  this 
place  a  fine  specimen  of  Polyporus  hispidus  was  ob- 
served on  an  Ash,  but  as  one  side  of  the  ladder  always 
fell  off  when  the  top  was  reached  neither  ladder  nor 
tree  could  be  ascended  :  some  mischievous  person, 
moreover,  bad  a  shoit  time  before  shot  the  Polyporus. 
Fungi  are  not  included  amongst  the  small  birds  pro- 
tected by  Act  of  Parliament.  Here  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Apples  was  examined,  some  with  pecuHar 
names,  as  *'  Hang  Down  "  and  **  The  Ten  Command- 
ments." On  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  latter 
an  Apple  was  cut  in  two  so  as  to  display  ten  bundles 
of  vascular  tissue  very  strongly  marked  (tig.  92). 
These  names  were  surpassed,  however,  by  the  names 
of  others  which  found  their  way  to  Hereford,  as  "  End 
of  the  Walk,"  *'  Close  to  the  Pump,"  *'  Near  the 
Gate,"  &c.  No  proper  names  were  known  for  these 
Apples,  so  they  took  temporary  names  from  their 
position  in  the  orchard.  Saturday  was  devoted  to 
painting  various  Herefordshire  Apples  and  Pears,  by 
Miss  Ellis,  of  Hereford,  and  one  of  the  artists  em- 
ployed on  the  Gardeiiers^  Chronicle.  Sunday  was 
spent  in  a  quiet  and  proper  manner,  as  became  the 
day,  the  only  event  of  importance  being  a  telegram 
from  M,  J .  de  Seynes,  "  Professeur  agrege  a  la  Faculty 
de  M^iecin  de  Paris,"  to  say  he  had  just  arrived  in 
London  with  his  son,  and  would  be  at  Hereford  on 


Reports   of   Societies. 

The  Fungus  Meeting  at  Hereford. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woolhope  Club  for  its  **  Fungus 
Foray,"  was  appointed  for  the  week  beginning 
Monday,  October  i,  and  ending  Saturday,  October  6, 
but  a  few  members  of  the  Society  put  in  an  appearance 
at  Hereford  as  early  as  September  26,  No  special  work 
was  done  by  the  Club  till  Monday,  but  on  the  previous 
Thursday  Thomas  Andrew  Knight's  '*  Monarch " 
orchard  was  visited  at  Tillington,  his  birthplace  at 
Wormsley  Grange,  and  his  grave.  For  a  portrait  and 
an  account  of  T.  Andrew  Knight's  work  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle^  February  10,  1S77. 

Hereiord  Pomology. 

The  visit  to  Wormsley  was  altogether  a  pomo- 
logical  excursion,  the  authorities  being  Dr.  Hogg, 
Dr.  Bull,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  and  an  old 
roan  from  Hereford,  80  years  of  age,  who  brought 
a  branch  of  Xanlhium  spinosum  with  him,  just 
foun<i  close  to  Hereford.  Many  of  the  Apples  now 
growing  at  Wormsley  are  hybrids  or  seedlings, 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  name.  The  latter  part  of 
the  Wormsley  day  was  devoted  to  arch^  jlogical  and 
architectural  matters,  ending  with  lawn  tennis  and  an 
excellent  dinner  at  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Bulmer's.  The 
Hereford  men  did  not  leave  Credenhill  till  after 
10  r.M.,  and  the  4  miles  drive  to  Hereford  was  through 
a  thick,  white,  wet  fog,  which,  though  it  gave  a 
romantic  turn  to  the  drive— it  being  like  riding  through 
the  clouds — yet  the  wet  air  got  sadly  into  the  bronchial 
gubcsoflhe  fungologists,  and  with  anythingbut  pleasant 
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the  following  day  at  12  ;  to  accomplish  this  he  had  to 
leave  London  at  6  a.m.  on  Monday.  So  much  for 
fungological  enthusiasm  I 

The  Fungus  Foray. 

At  last  Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  **  foray,"  arrived,  and  with  it  an  influx  of 
fungus  men  and  women  and  their  paraphernalia. 
M.  de  Seynes,  his  son,  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  of  London, 
arrived  punctually  at  12 — Mr.  Broome,  of  Batheaston, 
being  in  the  same  train.  Later  in  the  day  M.  Maxime 
Cornu,  of  Paris,  with  Mr.  Howse,  of  Sydenham  Hill, 
were  met  at  the  station  by  Dr.  Bull  and  the  Historian 
of  the  Woolhope  Club.  Still  later  in  the  evening 
came  Mr.  Renny,  of  London,  Mr.  and  Miss  Du  Port, 
of  Norfolk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bicknell,  ot  London,  Mr. 
Cecil  H.  Sp.  Perceval,  of  Henbury,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  from  Nottinghamshire,  and  many 
others.  Dr.  George  Bennett,  Member  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  re-arranged  his  plans  specially  to 
attend  the  Hereford  meeting.  M.  de  Seynes  brought 
with  him  from  Central  France  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  the  orange-topped  Agaricus  ccesareus,  the 
first  species  in  Fries'  Eptaisis,  and  the  species 
which,  cooked  under  the  direction  of  Agrippina, 
poisoned  Claudius.  None  of  the  Woolhopeans  had 
seen  the  species  before,  and  it  was  sketched  on  the 
spot.  M.  Max.  Cornu  also  brought  a  large  number  of 
species  of  fungi,  notably  Agaricus  Eryngii — a  para- 
site upon  the  ruots  of  Eryngium  campestre,  and  never 
yet  detected  in  this  country.  Mr.  Berkeley  could  not 
come,  as  he  was  detained  by  an  examination  in 
London  ;  he,  however,  sent  a  letter  (enclosing  two 
funguses)  congratulating  the  Club  on  the  fine  weather. 
The  Kev.  J.  E.  Vize,  of  Forden,  the  author  of 
^Lcidium  depauperans,  was  detained  for  two  days  in 
Montgomeryshire,  as  two  persons  in  that  benighted 
district  had  the  bad  taste  to  wish  to  be  married  during 
the  week  of  the  '* foray."  Mr.  Plowright,  the  sur- 
geon of  King's  Lynn,  was  detained  for  two  days, 
owing  to  some  "  cramming  "  process,  the  details  of 
which  did  not  come  to  light. 

Never  before  were  there  sp  many  visitors  at  Here- 


ford from  long  distances,  and  it  was  rumoured  on  appa- 
rently good  grounds  that  next  year  would  certainly 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  three 
botanists  from  Yokohama,  to  see  if  they  could  not  get 
some  hints  on  fungus-growing  better  than  their  pre- 
sent method  of  producing  the  *'  Shu-take  "  fungus  by 
tapping  the  "Shu"  tree  with  a  mallet.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  with  the  language,  as  Dr.  Bull  speaks 
all  languages  (dead  and  living)  with  equal  fluency. 
Dr.  Bull  entertained  the  visitors  from  France  to 
dinner,  but  during  his  temporary  absence  no  one 
could  remember  either  the  French,  Latin,  or  Greek 
for  "  Welsh  Rabbit."  At  this  and  other  dinners  the 
famous  Foxwhelp  cider  was  produced  ;  this  cider  is  so 
strong,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  open  a  bottle  of  it 
in  a  dining-room,  for  the  cork  rushes  out  with  a 
terrific  explosion.  Many  bottles  burst  in  the 
cellars.  (Mr.  Andrew  Knight  invented  a  cold- 
water  cellar  to  keep  the  extraordinary  potency  of  this 
cider  within  limits  by  flooding.)  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  scars  in  ceilings  from  the  percussion  of  Fox- 
whelp cider  corks,  and  at  one  dinner  a  bottle  was 
opened  on  the  lawn  for  safety  and  experiment.  In 
this  instance  the  cork  flew  out  like  a  rifle-bullet, 
struck  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  terrific  violence,  and 
flew  off  at  a  tangent  into  space  :  it  is  certain  the  cork 
never  came  down  again,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
this  moment  it  is  sailing  through  the  universe  as  one 
atom  in  the  cider-ial  system,  and  is  perhaps  the  new 
asteroid  recently  named  *' Maria"  by  an  American 
astronomer  ! 

All  went  to  bed  very  tired  on  Monday  night. 
Neveitheless,  on  Tuesday  morning  the  French 
visitors  and  a  number  of  old  Woolhopeans,  including 
Miss  Ellis,  were  at  Dr.  Bull's  house  before  7  in  the 
morning,  to  snatch  a  hasty  breakfast  before  starting 
by  the  7.30  a.m.  train  for  Ludlow.  All  the  fungo- 
logical visitors  in  Hereford  joined  this  excursion, 
meeting  Messrs.  Cooke,  Phillips.  Lees,  &c.,  either  at 
the  Ludlow  station  or  at  the  Messrs.  Forty's  house. 
The  excursionists  were  twenty-three  in  number.  The 
Messrs,  Forty  with  their  customary  liberality  had 
prepared  an  excellent  (we  were  almost  writing 
luxurious)  breakfast  for  the  entire  party,  and  after  a 
stroll  through  the  ancient  town  the  botanists  departed 
in  vehicles  for  Downton  Woods.  The  weather  was 
uncommonly  fine,  had  been  uncommonly  fine, 
and  remained  uncommonly  fine  until  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  so  that  the  visitors  from  France  had 
no  reason  in  this  instance  to  complain  of  Per- 
fidious Albion  ;  the  only  little  difficulty  rested  with 
one  of  the  Ludlow  horses,  which  proved  to  be  a 
desperate  kicker,  and  looked  round  at  the  Nottingham- 
shire clergyman  (on  the  box)  in  a  most  spiteful  manner. 
Max  Cornu  carried  an  immense  cylindrical  vasculum 
over  his  shoulder,  a  pocket  microscope,  and  a 
dangerous-looking  knife  with  a  blade  9i  inches  in 
length  :  M.  Cornu  said  the  same  sort  of  knife  was 
used  for  stabbing  a  French  policeman  a  day  or  two 
before.  M.  De  Seynes  carried  a  very  small  vasculum  in 
front  and  an  instrument  half-way  between  a  chisel  and 
a  knife,  with  a  blade  more  than  I  foot  long.  The 
first  fungus  found  was  the  Vegetable  "Bifteck,"  and 
Hygrophorus  pratensis,  growing  in  company  with 
Gentiana  campestris.  After  these  came  many  of  the 
other  well-known  rare  Herefordshire  fungi,  as 
Cortinarius  sanguineus,  cinnamomeus,  cinnaba- 
rinus,  Strobilomyces  strobilaceus,  Peziza  onotica, 
Clavaria  Botrytis,  aurea,  coralloides  ;  Agaricus  eu- 
chrous,  Hygrophorus  calyptriformis,  &c.,  all  large, 
handsome,  rare,  and  highly-coloured  species. 
The  fungi,  as  regards  number,  were  scarce,  but 
several  species,  either  new  or  of  uncommon  interest, 
were  found.  By  the  Teme  side  we  noticed  Scrophu- 
laria  Ehrharti  and  Iris  foetidissima.  One  of  the 
Puff-balls,  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  was  growing  for 
a  considerable  distance. up  the  mossy  side  of  a  tree, 
whilst  various  species  of  Hygrophorus  were  growing 
in  plenty  in  the  open  spaces,  with  the  "  Eye-bright," 
Euphrasia  officinalis — "  Break-spectacles"  in  France, 
said  M.  Cornu.  The  find  of  the  day,  and  new  to  this 
country,  was  undoubtedly  Agaricus  Russula,  a  crim- 
son-topped Agaric,  looking  exactly  like  a  Russula  till 
the  gills  were  examined,  and  then  it  proved  to  be  an 
Agaricus  "mimicing"  the  colour  and  habit  of  a  Rus- 
sula. Agaricus  Russula  was  so  named  by  Schaefler, 
but  there  is  another  (book)  plant  named  by  the  illus- 
trious Fries  Hygrophorus  erubescens  ;  the  descriptions 
of  both  tally  as  well  as  natural  objects  (especially 
fungi)  will  tally  with  descriptions,  and  the  two  plants 
are  undoubtedly  the  same.  According  to  book  de- 
scriptions the  two  things  cannot  be  '*  co-generic,"  but 
those  who  know  the  Agaricus  have  never  seen  the 
Hygrophorus,  and  those  who  find  the  Hygrophorus 
(says  M.  Cornu)  never  meet  with  the  Agaricus. 

There  are  at  least  twice  as  many  described  species  of 
fungi  as  there  ought  to  be,  especially  amongst  the  small 
species  ;  a  fungus  in  a  dry  place  is  another  species  in 
a  moist  one,  on  a  sunny  day  it  is  one  thing,  on  a  rainy 
day  another  J  it  may  be  one  thing  over  night  and  quite 
a  different  species  in  the  morning  !  A  slight  altera- 
tion in  shape,  size,  colour,  odour,  or  habit  of  a  fungus 
is  quite  enough  with  many  fungologists  to  constitute  a 
new  species,  and  if  the  species  go  on  increasing  in 
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numbers  at  the  present  ratio  for  a  few  years  longer  no 
one  will  at  length  be  able  to  master  the  plants,  or 
even  the  literature  of  a  single  genus.  To  merely  look 
over  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  one  section  of  one 
genus  of  Peziza  in  No.  I  of  Dr.  Cooke's  Monographia 
is  enough  to  send  an  ordinary  mortal  into  a  cold 
sweat.  No  doubt  there  are  differences,  permanent  or 
otherwise,  in  some  of  these  little  red  Pezizas,  with  their 
little  spores  and  little  bases,  but  we  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  at  least  one-half  the  species  will 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  to  the  despair  of  their 
founders  ! 

Truffles. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Downton  Woods,  especially  in 
the  open  places,  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  a 
common  moss,  Mnium  hornum  (=  Bryum  hornum). 
Whilst  walking  over  this  dense  and  tall  growing  moss 
the  quick  eye  of  M.  Cornu  detected  a  yellow  mycelium 
known  to  belong  to  the  singular  black,  club-shaped 
fungus  termed  Torrubia  ophioglossoides.  This  Tor- 
rubia  is  a  parasite  upon  a  spurious  sort  of  underground 
Truffle  named  Elaphomyces  muricatus,  and  the  yellow 
mycelium  (explained  M.  Cornu)  was  running  over 
and  amongst  the  moss  in  search  of  its  underground 
victim,  the  Truffle.  A  careful  search  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mycelium  infested  moss  soon  brought  the  "  Truffle  "  to 
light,  and  in  one  instance  the  perfect  parasitic  Tor- 
rubia itself  was  found  by  Mrs.  Chapman.  In  the 
search  for  the  Elaphomyces,  another  curious  under- 
ground    fungus     came    to     light,     viz.,    Cenococ- 
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cum  geophilum,  and  the  fact  was  also  observed 
that  mice  were  searching  for  and  eating 
the  same  Elaphomyces,  so  that  there  was  a  race 
between  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  and  mice  in 
search  of  the  same  object  to  prey  upon.  It  is  well- 
known  that  squirrels  and  mice  are  in  the  habit  of 
searching  for,  and  devouring  when  found,  the  Truffles 
of  our  markets  (Tuber  asstivum).  Truffle-dogs  will 
also  eat  the  Truffles  if  not  carefully  watched,  as  will 
the  trained  Truffle-hogs  of  France. 

M.  Cornu  in  referring  to  the  latter  animals  termed 
them  '*  learned  pigs."  Immense  quantities  of  Agari- 
cus  nebularis  were  found  later  in  the  day  ;  these  were 
often  covered  with  the  mycelium  which,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  gives  rise  to  the  parasitic  Agaricus 
Loveianus.  In  the  moss-house  in  the  woods  the 
Messrs.  Forty  provided  a  most  sumptuous  repast  of 
ham,  meat  pies,  cake,  bread  and  cheese,  whisky  and 
champagne.  The  same  gentlemen  also  provided  a 
substantial  tea  at  Ludlow,  so  that  the  fungologists 
were  well  refreshed,  and  all  retired  tired  to  Hereford. 
Mr.  Vize  (his  marriage  well  over)  joined  the  party  in 
the  train. 

On  Wednesday,  October  3,  Dinmore  was  visited  as 
usual ;  M.  Cornu  was  too  tired  to  accompany  the 
excursionists ;  Dr.  Bull,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  some  others, 
remained  at  Hereford  for  the  committee  meeting  of 
the  pomological  department,  and  one  or  two  other 
members  remained  to  examine  and  sketch  the  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  to  put  the  fungi  in  order.  Dr.  Bull 
again  entertained  the  visitors  from  a  distance  at 
dinner,  and  all  adjourned  to  the  Free  Library  in  the 
evening,  where  Mrs.  Chapman  was  found  still  busy 
sketching.  Other  members  now  discussed  poisonous 
fungi ;  the  best  and  readiest  antidotes  to  fungus 
pol^'ning  wefe  pydnounce'd  to  be  foto'd  in  oil  anii 


milk,  the  latter  to  prevent  the  poison  laying  hold  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  brandy  to  be  used  as  a 
reviver. 

Thursday,  October  4,  was  the  *'  Club  day,"  when 
the  Whitfield  lawns  were  visited,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Rev.  Archer  Clive.  A  larger  number 
of  excursionists  than  usual  left  Hereford  in  various 
vehicles,  and  horseflesh  proved  so  limited  that  the 
Woolhopeans  were  obliged  to  enlist  for  their  services 
two  rank  jibbers  and  four  jet-black  undertaker's 
horses  with  flowing  manes,  long  tails,  and  a  funereal 
trot.  Amongst  the  fungi  found  may  be  mentioned 
one  of  the  true  Truffles,  Tuber  puberuluro,  Agaricus 
dryinus,  Cantharellus  tubceTormis,  Peziza  reruginosain 
abundance,  Russula  Quelelii,  Clavaria  cinerea,  Hygro- 
phorus  chrysodon,  Helvella  elastica,  and  Stemonites 
fusca.  On  leaving  Mr.  Archer  Clive  had  kindly  pre- 
pared a  good  luncheon  for  such  as  cared  to  partake 
of  it. 

The  Dinner. 

There  were  seventy-one  Woolhopeans  at  the 
*'  Green  Dragon"  dinner,  and  the  7nemi  (see  p. 
461,  fig,  90),  prepared  by  the  artist-in-ordinary  to 
the  Club,  shows  the  nature  of  the  repast  set  before 
the  guests.  Craterellus  cornucopioides  was  a  highly 
relished  novelty,  cooked  in  honour  of  M.  Cornu. 
This  fungus,  when  prepared  for  the  table,  has  a  some- 
what singular  appearance,  being  jet-black  in  colour, 
and  in  this  resembling  burnt  Onions.  Its  odour  is 
highly  inviting,  and  its  taste  truly  delicious. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Bull  gave  a  report  of  the  progress 
of  mycology  during  the  year.  In  this  report  he  touched 
on  all  the  new  work  done  by  fungologists  since  last 
autumn,  and  pleasantly  referred  at  some  length,  in  the 
French  language,  to  the  visitors  from  France  and  their 
works,  so  well  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country. 
In  happy  and  well  selected  terms  he  bade  them  a 
hearty  wecome  to  the  Woolhope  meeting,  and  then 
again  breaking  off  into  English  he  gave  a  welcome  to 
Dr.  Bennett,  of  New  South  Wales,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Dr.  Bull's  speech  was  followed  by 
some  remarks  (also  in  French)  from  Dr.  Steele,  of 
Abergavenny.  This  speech,  by  its  fluency  and  plea- 
sant allusions,  took  the  room  by  storm,  and  was 
replied  to,  first  by  M.  de  Seynes,  and  then  by  M. 
Maxime  Cornu.  Both  gentlemen  expressed  themselves 
delighted  with  this,  their  first  visit  to  England,  and  with 
the  generous  and  hearty  welcome  they  had  received 
at  Hereford  and  elsewhere.  They  said  how  pleased 
they  had  felt  to  meet  so  many  English  botanists,  and 
how  the  different  societies  of  France  were  arranging 
fungus  gatherings  after  the  exact  manner  of  the 
Woolhope  Club.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer  then  read 
a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  forthcoming  new 
illustated  work  to  be  named  The  Herefordshire 
Po77ionay  in  which  work  it  is  proposed  to  give  life-size 
coloured  figures  of  all  the  best  Apples  and  Pears 
grown  in  Herefordshire.  The  last  paper  at  the 
"  Green  Dragon"  was  a  humorous  one  by  Dr.  Cooke, 
termed  **  What  is  the  Use  of  Fungus  Hunting  ?  " 

The  Soiree. 

At  S  o'clock  a  soiree^  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
botanists,  was  held  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Cam, 
Esq.  Here  microscopes  with  high  powers  were  ready, 
and  serious  work  was  commenced.  M.  Maxime  Cornu 
described  at  some  length,  in  the  French  language,  a 
disease  of  the  Vine  named  "  Anthracnose,"  observed 
in  the  environs  of  Narbonne  ;  the  description  was 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  beautifully-executed  draw- 
ings. The  same  gentleman  exhibited  highly-finished 
drawings  of  new  Agarics  and  other  fungi.  The  next 
paper  (by  the  writer  of  this  report)  was  on  a  fossil 
Peronospora  from  the  scalariform  axis  of  a  Lepido- 
dendron  from  the  Coal  Measures.  The  fungus,  there- 
fore, existed  during  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  One  of 
the  remarkable  points  in  the  plant  exhibited  was  that 
the  zoospores  could  be  seen  under  the  microscope  still 
hi  situ,  and  another  point  of  interest  was  that  these 
zoospores,  and  indeed  the  other  parts  of  the  parasite 
exactly  agreed  in  size  and  habit  with  the  similar 
bodies  found  in  the  fungus  of  the  Potato  disease  at  the 
present  day.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  enlarged 
drawings,  and  the  actual  specimens  were  exhibited 
under  ttie  microscope.  This  extremely  ancient  fungus 
is  now  named  Peronosporites  antiquarius,  and  it  will 
be  illustrated  in  an  early  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  The  writer  of  this  also  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular growth  of  PenicilUura  glaucum  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle  of  Callocine. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Vize  then  read  some  notes  on  a 
singular  development  of  the  spores  of  Puccinia  Conii, 
illustrated  by  drawings  and  specimens.  This  paper 
was  followed  by  one  from  Dr.  Cooke  on  the  Myxomy- 
cetes,  and  some  notes  by  Mr.  PhiUips  on  Pczizse. 
Time  would  not  permit  of  reading  the  Rev.  Augu^'tm 
Ley's  paper  on  the  Mosses  of  Herefordshire,  which 
all  regretted,  though  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  the 
last  of  the  visitors  left  Mr.  Cam's  house. 

Another  Excursion. 

Friday,  October  5,  Vfas  devoted  to  an  exploration 
of  LyoMsliall  Wotod  and  neighbo*urhood,  tfeir  Titlfey. 


Amongst  notable  plants  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Uredo  vacciniorum,  Puccinia  veronicarum,  Nyctalis 
parasitica,  N,  asterophora,  Ptychcgaster  albus,  Lac- 
tarius  gljciosmus,  Agaricus  vaccinus,  and  many  other 
rarities  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Rev,  J,  E. 
Vize  lighted  on  Poronia  punctata  growing  on  a  dis- 
carded fragment  of  a  rustic's  corduroy  bretchts.  After 
this  district  had  been  well  searched  the  Woolhopeans 
drove  direct  to  Moor  Court,  where  they  were  most 
hospitably  received  by  the  Rev.  James  and  Mrs. 
Davies.  Here  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  prepared, 
and  over  this  dinner  till  dark  the  fungus  men  discusS^ 
fungus  subjects  in  a  variety  of  languages.  French  was 
probably  most  pronounced,  often  mixed  with  English  ; 
when  both  failed  Latin  came  to  the  rescue,  with  some- 
times a  touch  of  Greek — when  all  languages  fell  short 
of  a  clear  meaning,  drawing  as  a  last  resource  was 
resorted  to.  As  an  example,  no  one  at  our  end  of  the 
table  could  remember  the  French  for  Cranberry-pie, 
whereas  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus-pie  was  common  to  all  ! 
And  so,  with  many  thanks  to  the  kind  host  and 
hostess  the  party  drove  off  in  the  black  darkness 
of  evening  to  the  Titley  station.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  vehicles  and  the  quality  of  the  quad- 
rupeds, the  party  was  late  at  the  station,  but  such  is 
the  respect  with  which  fungus-men  are  held  in  Here- 
fordshire that  the  station  authorities  detained  the 
train  for  six  minutes  till  the  arrival  of  the  party. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Amongst  objects  of  interest  in  the  Woolhope  room 
may  be  mentioned  four  singular  Vinegar-plantsin  (what 
once  was)  a  bottle  of  cider  (fig.  93).  They  were  over- 
looked till  the  last  moment,  as  every  one  took  them 


Fig.  94.— a  twig  embraced  and  held  tight  by  thk 

incurled  edge  oh  a  fungus. 


to  be  four  tracheae  or  wind-pipes,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  in  spirit,  belonging  to  one  of  the  doctors  of  medi- 
cine present.  The  true  explanation  of  the  singular 
growth  is  probably  as  follows  : — A  small  Vinegar- 
plant  at  first  grew  on  the  top  of  the  cider  in  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  as  layer  on  layer  got  formed  the 
plant  took  the  shape  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  till  it 
got  heavy  and  dropped  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
a  wind-pipe.  When  the  first  plant  had  fallen  down 
another  got  formed  and  dropped  away  for  a  third,  till 
at  last  all  the  four  perfect  plants  were  free  in  the 
liquid.  Another  singular  growth  was  shown  in  a 
plant  of  Craterellus  cornucopioides,  in  which  a 
curious  lip-like  growth  on  the  edge  had  em- 
braced a  branch  and  carried  it  up  in  a  tight 
fold,  reminding  one  of  Mr,  Darwin's  observations 
on  the  leaf  of  Pinguicula.  Had  the  twig 
been  a  slug,  a  crane-fly,  or  a  worm,  we  should  have 
had  an  imitation  "  carnivorous  fungus "  at  once. 
Mr.  Berkeley  sent  for  exhibition  Cantharellus  cinereus 
and  Craterellus  sinuosus.  It  will  be  observed  how 
much  alike  in  sound  the  generic  names  are.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  two  genera,  certain  species  belonging  to 
one  or  other  are  also  so  much  alike  in  character  and 
habit,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refer  them  with 
certainty  to  one  or  the  other  :  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  Craterellus  of  one  book  is  often  the  Can- 
tharellus of  another.  Mr.  Engli;,h,  of  Epping,  sent 
Sistotrerca  confluens,  Thelephora  multizjnata,  cris- 
tata,  and  sebacea  j  on  the  table  we  noticed  Lenzites 
sepiaria,  Polyporus  nummularius,  P.  Schweinitzii,  P. 
ribes,  P.  sanguineus  from  South  America  (Mr.  Per- 
ceval), Cynophallus  caninus,  Peziza  auricolor,  P. 
corium,  a  large,  handsome,  jet-black  plant,  brought 
from  King's  Lynn  by  Mr.  Plowright ;  Agaricus  phle- 
bophorus,  A.  inamaenus,  LycopeixlDn  saccatum, 
Th'efephOta  caryophyllfea,    and    marfy    oth^rB.      As 
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regards  hybridism  and  cross  species  ia  fungi,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  a  plant  was  exhibited 
exactly  intermediate  between  Helvella  lacunosa  and 
H.  crispa,  the  plant  in  question  had  the  black  and 
somewhat  plain  pileus  of  the  former,  and  the  larger 
growth  and  snow-white  deeply  ribbed  and  hollow 
stem  of  the  latter.  As  regards  the  fungus  of  the 
Potato  disease  Mr.  Broome  stated  that  he  had  repeated 
his  experiment  this  year  with  Potato  leaves  infected 
by  the  Peronospora  by  placing  them  in  water  :  in  a 
week's  time  the  leaves  were  again  completely  filled 
with  resting-spores.  Mr.  Bicknell  mentioned  a 
curious  fact  in  regard  to  Boletus  scaber,  he  stated  that 
he  had  recently  seen  about  10,000  specimens  growing 
in  groups  or  masses  all  within  a  quarter  of  a  square 
mile  on  Cray  Common,  near  Chiselhurst  :  it  is  usual 
to  see  the  plant  in  single  specimens  only.  There  was 
an  exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears  at  the  same  time 
with  the  fungi,  and  the  specimens  were  so  numerous 
that  they  filled  a  second  room  down-stairs,  and  some 
were  even  placed  upon  the  floor ;  there  were  more 
than  3000  specimens  exhibited. 

All  the  fungus  men  met  at  Dr.  Bull's  house  for  the 
last  time  on  Friday  evening,  October  5,  when 
M.  Maxime  Cornu  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  and 
plates  (at  present  unpublished),  illustrative  of  the  life 
history  of  the  Phylloxera  and  its  ravages  upon  the 
Vine.  M.  Cornu  explained  the  illustraiions  in  detail, 
and  all  present  agreed  that  the  drawings  were  the 
most  highly  finished,  elaborate,  and  exhaustive  illus- 
trations they  had  ever  seen.  Dr.  Cooke  exhibited 
drawings  of  Agarics  and  some  of  the  larger  fungi  ; 
Mr.  Chapman  showed  a  series  of  boldly  executed  and 
richly  coloured  drawings  of  fungi,  many  having  been 
made  in  France  and  Switzerland  j  and  the  writer 
showed  a  drawing  of  Agaricus  campestris,  with  traces 
of  a  volva. 

Farewell  ! 

The  French  visitors  and  some  others  left  Hereford 
by  an  early  train  on  Saturday,  several  Woolhopeans 
being  on  the  platform  to  see  them  off,  and  by  mid-day 
all  the  fungus  visitors  had  left  the  place.  The  1S77 
meeting  was  the  tenth,  and  though  funguses  had  been 
uncommonly  scarce  in  numbers  all  through  the 
autumn,  yet  the  1877  meeting  will  always  be  reraem- 
bered  as  in  every  way  the  most  pleasant  and  successful 
of  the  entire  series,  on  account  of  the  additions  made 
to  the  flora,  the  importance  and  newness  of  the 
papers  read,  and  the  thoroughly  enjoyable  nature  of 
the  excursions  and  meetings.   W,  G.  Smith. 
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4- — A  fine  day,  but  cloudy  and  very   cold.     Fog  in 

morning. 
S-— A  very  fine  bright  day.     C'jid. 
6,  —A  brillianily  fine  clear  day. 
7.— A  dull  cold  day.     Foggy  and  misty.     Little  rain 

fell  at  It  P.M. 
8. — A  fine  day,  cloudy  and  strong  wind.     LUtle  rain 

fell  in  early  morninc-     (Great  fall  of  leaves.) 
9. — A  fine  day,  p.irtially  cloudy.     Cold. 
10, — Overcast,  dull  day.     Very  cold. 


London  :  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
'  Saturday,  October  6,  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  decreased  from  30.2 1  inches  at  the  becinning  of 
the  week  to  30.01  inches  by  the  evening  of  October  2, 
increased  lo  30  67  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
6:h,  and  was  30  63  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
30.25  inches,  being  o  05  inch  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  0.38  inch  above  the  average. 

Temperature.— Ihtz  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed    by   day  varied  from  64!"*  on    the  6th    to 


57"  on  the  4th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
62".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  ranged  from  34°  on  the  4th  to  43°  on  the 
1st ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  3S|°.  i'he  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  23^°, 
the  greatest  range  in  the  day  was  26°,  on  the  Sch, 
and  the  least  iS^°,  on  the  1st. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows: — September  30,  50°  ;  October  i,  5o^7  ;  2d, 
49° ;  3^1  46''.6  ;  4th,  44°.7  ;  5th,  50° ;  6th,  50' ;  and 
the  departures  in  defect  of  their  respective  averages 
were  4". 3,  3°.7,  5". 2,  7°.3,  S^8,  3°.2,  and  2°. 9.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  48^.7, 
being  5".  I  below  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observa- 
tions. 

From  September  16  to  the  present  time  the  weather 
has  been  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  mean  daily  tempe- 
ratures have  been  all  below  their  averages  to  the  mean 
amount  of  5°. 2  ;  on  September  25  the  deficiency 
amounted  to  10°.  7,  and  on  October  4  to  S'.S. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  11S4' 
on  the  5th,  1231"  on  the  6th,  113"  on  the  2d,  and 
III"  on  the  1st;  on  the  4th  the  reading  did  not  rise 
above  99|°.  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer 
on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  254° 
on  the  4th  of  October,  264°  on  the  6th,  28°  on  the 
5th,  and  28^*  on  the  3d.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
low  readings  was  29°, 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E., 
and  its  strength  very  light.  The  weather  during  ihe 
week  was  fine  and  bright,  very  dry  and  cold.  No 
rain  fell.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  1st,  2d,  3'1,  and  4th 
of  October,  and  a  solar  halo  was  seen  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  inst. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  68°  at  Truro, 
65!°  at  both  Cambridge  and  Eccles,  and  64I'  at 
Blackheath ;  the  highest  temperature  of  the  air  at 
Hull  was  58",  and  at  Wolverhampton  59^° ;  the 
mean  value  from  all  stations  was  62^°.  Ttie  lowest 
temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  291° 
at  Cambridge,  31°  at  both  Wolverhampton  and 
Nottingham,  and  33i''  at  Bristol ;  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  Portsmouth  and  Sunderland  was 
43°  I  the  general  mean  from  all  stations  was  36^°. 
The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  tfie 
greatest  at  Cambridge,  36°,  and  the  least  at  Sunder- 
land, iS" ;  the  mean  range  from  all  stations  was  25!". 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures 
was  the  highest  at  Truro,  64^°,  and  at  Cambridge 
d"^^  and  the  lowest  at  Bradford,  56}" ;  the  mean 
value  for  the  week  from  all  stations  was  6o^ 
The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures 
was  the  lowest  at  Nottingham,  35^%  and  at 
Wolverhampton  36°,  and  the  highest  at  Truro 
and  Sunderland,  both  464°  ;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  4o|°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  week  was  the  least  at  Sunderland,  124% 
and  the  greatest  at  Cambridge,  284° ;  the  mean 
daily  range  from  all  stations  wasi9i°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  49^°,  being  6|°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  54I*,  at  Truro,  and  the  lowest  47^°,  at  Not- 
tingham,  Sheffield,  and  Hull. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine,  bright, 
very  dry,  and  cold.  At  Plymouth  and  Truro  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  but  at  other  places 
scarcely  any  rain  was  measured.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  o  01  inch.  Fog  was  prevalent 
during  the  week.  A  solar  halo  was  seen  at  Bristol 
on  the  6th  inst. 

Scotland  :  Tanperature.—'X)^^  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  64°  at  Dundee  to  59° 
at  Leith;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  61  i°. 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged  from  "^^ 
at  Perth  to  42°  at  Greenock  ;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  38i^  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  234°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  lor  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  51',  being  1^°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  at  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  all  52",  and 
the  lowest  at  Leith,  49!°. 

Rain. — The  fall  ol  rain  at  Greenock  was  0.26 
inch,  and  at  Aberdeen  was  o  05  inch  ;  at  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Leith,  Penh,  no  rain 
fell  J  the  mean  average  fall  over  the  country  was  0.04 
inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  was  68^°,  the 
lowest  36}",  the  range  was  31^',  the  mean  53.1% 
and  no  rain  fell. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


ffinqufrics* 


We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  lately,  at  Nursery 
House,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B,,  of  John  Stewaim", 
E^q.,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  .nge.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  well-known 
nursery  firm  of  John  St'eWart  &  Sons,  of  Dundee. 


He  thai  questienetk  muck  sliall  leant  much. — Bacon. 

2to.  Ekiopsis.— I  bought  a  plant  of  the  above  {with 
peculiar  long,  rough,  purplish  bulbs),  which  proved  to 
be  in  bad  health,  and  them  is  now  only  an  atum  living. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  says  E.  biloba  requires  cool  treat- 
ment, sunshine,  and  plenfy  of  water.  The  Botanical 
Magazine  says  E.  rytidobulbon  (also  rutibulbon)  was 
found  on  the  trunk  of  a  Palm  ;  and  Burbidge  {Cool 
Orchids,  5;c.)  says  that  both  narues  are  of  one  species, 
which  grows  on  the  margin  of  streams,  even  sending 
do^vn  its  roots  into  the  water  (!).  Please  advise  on  the 
above.  T.  T.  [We  have  no  experience.  What  do  our 
correspondents  say?  Eds. J 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Begonias  :  T.  T.  Your  Begonia  argyrostigma  is  losing 
its  leaves  from  not  being  kept  sufficiently  warm,  and 
possibly  too  wet  at  the  root.     It  is  a  stove  plant. 

Books:  E.  IV.  The  p2.mp\\\e\,  Stock  and  Share  Invest- 
fnents,  is  published  at  the  Bazaar  Office,  32,  Wellmg- 
ton  Street,  Strand,  W,C.  —  Ignoramus.  Grigor's 
Arboriculture  will  probably  suit  yuu. 

Box  Edging  :  T.  B.  No.  The  best  time  is  during 
showery  weather  in  spring. 

Camellias  :  A.  H.  D.  Have  the  bed  prepared,  so  as 
•to  plant  them  out  after  they  have  done  blooming,  or 
else  defer  the  operation  till  the  young  growth  has 
become  set. 

CiiKVSANTHEMUMS  :  T.  T.  The  dying  of  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  is  probably  caused  by  drought  at  the  root  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  have  suffered  from  injudicious 
fumigation. 

Celeky  :  P.  B.  The  leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  a 
fungus — the  well-known  "Celery  Brand,"  Puccinia 
apii  ■=!  Uredo  apii. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Walls  :  An  Amateur.  For  north- 
west aspect  try  Pears  and  Plums,  planted  at,  say, 
10  feet  apart.  Sorts  :  Fears— Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne,  Glou  Mor9eau,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  ;  Plums— Victoria, 
Jefferson,  Transparent  Gage,  Belle  de  Seplembre. 
For  south-west  aspect  :  Peaches  —  Hale's  Early, 
Stirling  Castle,  beilegarde,  Walburton  Admirable  ; 
Nectarines— Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Victoria  ;  Apricot— 
Moorpark.     See  our  Fruit  Number. 

Fungi  :  C.  Green.  It  is  a  tuft  of  some  imperfectly 
developed    Agaric,  —  probably    Agaricus    squarrosa. 

M.  y.B. 

Making  Lawns:  G.  R.  Get  the  ground  prepared  now, 
or  during  the  dry  open  weather  of  the  next  moniti  or 
two,  and  sow  down  with  well-selected  seeds  next 
February.  Rhododendrons  may  be  removed  now,  or 
in  spring.  If  it  is  onlyasmiU  lawn,  and  you  are 
going  to  lay  it  down  with  turf,  do  it  at  once. 
Malformed  Oranges  \  C.  H.  a  common  occur- 
rence. The  fruit  is  normally  made  up  of  several 
segments  united  together  ;  someiimes,  as  in  your 
specimen,  one  or  more  get  detached,  or  do  not  unite, 
and  the  result  is  as  you  see. 
Mrs.  Pince  Vine  as  a  Stock  :  Talpey.  We  have  no 
direct  experience,  but  incline  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
Pince  will  not  prove  a  suitable  stock  to  graft  upon. 
Madresfield  Court  and  Foster's  Seedhng  are  both  ex- 
cellent sorts. 
Names  of  Fruits  :  George  Swailes.  London  or  Five- 
crowned  Pippin.—  Mr.  Croxton.  r,  Carlisle  Codlin  ; 
2,  Ravelstone  Pippin  ;  3,  Manks'  Codlin  ;  4,  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  6,  Northern  Greening ;  7,  Gravenstein  ; 
Cockle  Pippin  ;  others  not  recognised. —  W.  Hockin. 
Apple,  Merede  Manage.  Pear,  not  sure  of. 
Names  of  Plants;  T.  R.  i,  Crataegus  Cms  Galli, 
var.  ;  2,  C  punctata  ;  3,  C.  prunifolia  ;  4,  C.  pyri- 
folia.  probably.  The  two  cones  sent  are  clearly  buih 
of  one  species,  P.  nobilis.  You  know  best  whether 
there  is  anyihmg  different  in  the  foliage  or  habit  lo 
constitute  one  ot  them  a  variety. — R.  A'.  Pyrus  pin- 
natifida  ;  now  considered  a  variety  of  the  White  Beam, 
P.  Ana. —  T.  \V.  i,  Ceanothusazureus  ;  2,  Keiinospora 
juniperoides,  syn.  decussaia  ;  3,  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea  ;  4,  Juniperus  virginiana  Leeana  ;  5,  Cupressus 
nutkaensis. —  'J.  Morton.  Seduni  spectabile,  some- 
times called  S.  Fabaria. — G.  Bath,  Platycrater  arguta 
is  a  synonymous  name  for  P.  Sieboldii — a  recently 
introduced  Japanese  shrub,  with  lanceolate  dentate 
deciduous  leaves,  and  white  Pliiladelphus-like  flowers. 
It  is  a  close  ally  of  the  Deutzias. — Ada.  Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum,  [Euonymus  europa:us.  —  E.  C. 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense. — A.  McDonald.  The 
Halleri  iorm  of  Asplenium  fontaiium.  —  7".  Hare,  i, 
Adianlum  concinnum  ;  2,  Blechnum  occidentale  ;  3, 
Pteris  serrulata ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  ;  5,  Selagindla 
Kraussii,  commonly  but  erroneously  known  as  S. 
deniiculata  ;  6.  Lopbospermum  scandens. — E.  G.  H. 
Trop;Eolum  tuberosum. 
PiCEA  NOBLis  ;  /'.  Dury.  They  may  be  sown  at  once 
and  kept  in  a  dry,  cold  frame,  where,  if  good,  they 
will  germinate  next  spring.  Those  sent  to  us  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  perfect,  posbibly  through  the 
fetniile  floweis  not  having  been  imprcgn.ited. 
PoTATOS  :  (7.  Donitdson.  i.  An  "Amateur  in  Potato- 
growing,"  is  like  an  amateur  in  any  other  gardening 
pu'. suit— one  who  cultivates  only  for  pleasure,  not  for 
profit.  2.  The  reply  lo  this  question — "  Will  a  man 
who  grows  three  or  more  acres  of  Potates  for  sale,  puts 
up  a  stall  to  sell  to  the  public,  and  sends  out  printed  lists 
ol  what  he  has  to  dispose  of,  In^  allowed  to  compLte 
al  the  Royal  llorliculiuial  Society,  as  an  amatcitr  or 
as  a  Potato  Salesman?  "—sh'-'uld  be  addressed  to  tht 
Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  but  you  may  learn  oin- 
©[finion  from  the  reply  to  the  former  question. 
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Rainfall  :  E.  E.  H.  The  weight  of  an  inch  of  rain 
falling  over  an  acre  of  ground  is  equal  to  101  tons. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  :  J.  B.  The  variety  Cousensii  is  a 
crested  and  viviparous  variety  of  the  Hart's-tongue 
Fern,  and  we  believe  there  are  others  that  present  the 
same  characteristics.  S.  vulgare  Cousensii  is  a  very 
compact  dwarf  growing  variety. 

Training  Epacrises  :  J.  T.  S.  Epacrises  should  be 
cut  down  rather  closely  after  flowering  is  over,  and 
the  stronger  the  growth  afterwards  obtained  the  better 
will  they  flower.  You  can  do  but  little  in  training 
those  of  the  E.  impressa  type,  as  they  produce  long 
erect  shoots,  but  those  allied  to  E.  grandiflora,  which 
should  be  cut  somewhat  less  freely,  may  be  trained 
into  bushy  plants  by  careful  and  persistent  stopping 
when  young.  Both  these  and  Heaths  may  be  syringed 
at  seasonable  times. 

^'  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-offlce, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

Catalogues  Received.— Messra.  Paul  &  Son  (The 
"Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts),  Catalogue  of 
Roses ;  also  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. — Thomas  S.  Ware  (Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London).  Catalogue  of  Hardy 
Florists'  Flowers,  Roses,  &c. — Messrs.  J.  G.  Wheeler 
&  Son  (Kingsholm  Nursery,  Gloucester),  Autumn 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees,  Evei^ 
greens,  Flower  Roots,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— G.  W.— H.  H.— J.  C— R.  D. 
— E.  B.  C-G.  H  S.— E.  S.  D,-T.  W.— A.  W.— W.  C— 
C.  W.  D.— T.  E.— C.  M.— W.  P.— S.  &  M.-P.  B.— 
W.  T.  D.-J.  G.-J.  P.— W.  M. 


arktts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  II. 
We  have  been  well  supplied  with  Apples  during  this 
week,  the  demand  being  quiet,  and,  except  for  very  best 
samples,  prices  easier.  The  first  consignment  of  Ameri- 
can fruit  this  season  is  just  to  hand.  James  Webber, 
Wholesale  Apple  Market. 


Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  26-30 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  09-60 
Lemons,  per  100  . .  8  0-12  o 
Melons,  each  . .  20-50 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06 
Oranges,  per  100     ..12  0-20  o 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0-15  o 
10-30 


Peaches,  per  doz. 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  40- 
Figs,  green,  doz.      ..   i  o-  3  o 
Walnuts,  per  bushel  50-80 


Vegetables, 
s.  d.  8.  d. 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..   20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle  . .    16-.. 

Aubergines,  p.    doz.  20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per 

bushel  ..ID  o-  .. 

—  Scarlet  Runners, 

per  bushel..         ..    60-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   i  o-  a  o 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  ..         ,.  3  o-  .. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle . .  16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  . .  30-  , . 
Cucumbers,  each  ..03-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      ..  10-20 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  20-30 
Garlic,  per  lb.  . .  o  5-  . . 


5.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    .,02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  ban.  4  o-  <■ 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Lettuces, per  score.,   z  o-  .. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,  12    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ..  i  o-  .. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6-  ■• 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  1  o-  z  o 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

doz.  . .         ..16-20 


Potatos :  —  Essex  Regents,  gos.  to  iiar.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loor. 
to  140s.  ;  Kent  Kidneys,  140J.  to  160J.  Large  importations 
are  being  received  from  Germany,  selHng  at  from  35.  6d.  to 
6s.  per  bag.  Onions  are  also  coming  from  the  same  place, 
fetching  4s.  to  4s.  6d,  per  bag. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Asters,  12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p  bun.  06-10 
Chrysanthem-izbun.  40-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  6  o-  q  o 
Dahlias,  12  bun,  ..  6  0-12  o 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  ..  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  perdoz.  ..  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  3  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 
Mignonette,  la  bun,  20-90 

Plants 
J.  d.  s,  d. 

6  0-12  o 
12  0-24  o 

6  0-12  o 

5  0-12  o 

6  0-24  o 
30-90 

18  0-24  o 
4  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-Z4  o 


Begonias,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  do. 
China  Asters,  dozen 
Chrysanth. ,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Coleus,  per  dozen  . , 
Cyclamen,  per  doz,., 
Cyperus,do. .. 
Dracsena  terminalis 
—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Euonymus,  in  var. 
per  doz. 


6  0-24  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums,  iz  spr.  10-30 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  06-16 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  . .  ..10-20 
Pyrethrum  .,  ..  o  6-  r  o 
Roses(autdr,),i2bun.  6  o-ia  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  6  0-12  o 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  4  o-  S  o 
Sunflower,  12  bun...  20-60 
Sweet  Peas,  12  bun.  60-90 
TropEColum,  12  bun.  10-40 
Violets,    12  bunches  10-20 


IN  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns, in  var.,  p.  doz.  4  o-iS  o 
Ficus  elastica.  each  a  6-15  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 

Myrtles,  do 30-90 

Palms  in  variety,each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  ..  ,.  3  o-  g  o 
Solanums  . .  , .  9  0-34  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Oct.  10.— The  seed  market  continues  to 
present  a  quiet  appearance,  and  a  general  disinclination 
to  purchase  red  Clover  at  current  rates  is  observable. 


Still  lower  quotations  come  to  hand  from  France,  but  in 
view  of  the  superabundant  supply  promised  by  America 
and  other  countries  buyers  are  naturally  loath  to  operate. 
The  latest  reports  from  Germany  are  more  promising 
than  the  early  ones.  To-day's  advices  from  the  United 
States  confirm  previous  information  as  to  the  largeness 
and  goodness  of  the  Clover  crop  ;  their  home  consump- 
tion this  season  will,  it  is  said,  be  heavy.  In  consequence 
of  the  high  prices  of  last  season.  Western  farmers  put  in 
much  less  Clover  than  usual,  but  this  year  the  seedings 
will  be  above  the  average  ;  the  cheapness  and  fineness  of 
the  seed  will  also  stimulate  the  domestic  demand.  As 
to  the  probable  range  of  prices  obtainable  for  the  large 
surplus  which  will  be  left  after  the  Americans  have  sup- 
plied their  own  wants,  this  will  naturally  be  regulated  by 
the  export  demand  from  Europe  ;  consequently  if  mer- 
chants on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  adopt  a  waiting 
policy,  and  hold  off  from  buying,  they  will  probably  be 
enabled  later  on  to  lay  in  their  stock  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  In  Alsike  and  Trefoil  there  is  just  now  very  little 
business  doing,  but  for  White  Clover  more  inquiry  has 
prevailed.  Foreign  Italian  is  offering  at  low  rates. 
Some  new  American  Timothy  has  just  arrived  on  this 
market.  For  Canary  seed  the  sale  keeps  extremely 
slow  ;  new  home-grown  samples  are  now  to  hand.  Fine 
new  white  Millet  can  now  be  bought  on  Mark  Lane  at  a 
moderate  price.  White  Mustard  shows  on  the  past  few 
weeks  a  heavy  drop,  and  the  downward  tendency  meets 
with  no  arrest.  Rape  seed  is  also  rather  weaker.  For 
Blue  Peas  there  is  a  brisk  request  at  the  late  advance. 
Owing  to  the  long-continued  lack  of  rain  the  winter 
Tare  trade  has  latterly  been  very  dull.  John  Shaw  ^ 
Sons,   Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  the  demand  for  English 
Wheat  was  very  slow,  but  owing  to  the  recovery  which 
had  taken  place  at  New  York  holders  were  firm,  and,  in 
some  instances,  an  advance  of  is.  per  quarter  took  place. 
In  foreign  Wheat  choice  descriptions  were  held  for  more 
money.  Barley  sold  slowly  at  the  recent  decline.  Malt 
was  quiet  at  about  late  rates.  For  Indian  corn  the  prices 
were  supported.  The  Oat  trade  was  steady,  without 
material  change  in  prices.  For  Beans  and  Peas  the  quo- 
tations ruled  firm.  Flour  was  in  moderate  demand  at 
late  rates.  Wednesday's  market  was  quiet,  with  little 
or  no  change  in  the  quotations.  Fine  dry  samples, 
whether  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  other  description  of  pro- 
duce, were  scarce,  and  fully  as  dear  as  on  Monday. — 
Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  October  6  ; — 
Wheat,  55^.  rid.  ;  Barley,  44J.  2d.  ;  Oats,  24-r.  For 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  : — Wheat,  46J.  ■^d.  ; 
Barley,  405.  2d.  ;  Oats,  251.  5^. 


CATTLE. 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  the  choicest  quality 
beasts  were  rather  dearer  ;  for  other  kinds  trade  was 
slow,  owing  to  large  supplies  at  the  dead  market.  The 
number  of  sheep  was  smaller  than  last  week,  but  quUe 
equal,  however,  to  the  demand.  Some  choicest  half- 
breds  made  yj. ,  but  our  quotations  were  the  more 
general.  Trade  was  very  dull  for  calves.  Quotations  : — 
Beasts,  4^.  6d.  to  5.^.  i2d.,  and  55,  6d.  to  6s.;  calves, 
4J.  6d.  to  5J.  6d,  ;  sheep,  5^.  ^d.  to  51.  Zd.,  and  6s.  ^d. 
to  6s.  lod.;  pigs,  4^,  to  4J.  lod. — On  Thursday  the  sup- 
plies of  beasts  were  short,  but  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand,  which  ruled  heavy.  Prices  must  be  quoted 
lower  than  on  Monday.  As  regards  sheep  the  supplies 
were  very  short,  and  well-breds  were  tolerably  steady, 
but  other  kinds  were  irregular  in  value.  Calves  sold  at 
about  late  rates.        

HAY. 

At  the  Whitechapel  market  on  Tuesday  trade  was 
quiet,  and  prices  unchanged.  There  was  a  large  supply 
— Prime  old  clover  was  quoted  at  loos.  to  i40j-.  ;  in- 
ferior, 85J.  to  95J.  ;  good  new,  loor.  to  135^.  ;  prime 
meadow  hay,  gos.  to  ii$s.  ;  inf^erior,  701.  to  855.  ;  and 
straw,  44J.  to  55J.  per  load. — On  Thursday  there  was  a 
fair  supply  of  hay  and  straw  on  sale.  There  was  a  brisk 
trade  for  good  Clover  at  from  looj.  to  145^. ,  but  prices 
were  lower  for  hay. — Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — 
Superior  meadow  hay,  iios.  to  120J,  ;  inferior,  84s.  to 
98^. ;  superior  Clover,  134J.  to  140s.  ;  inferior,  95J.  to 
126s.  ;   and  straw,  54J.  to  6qs.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  the  arrivals  of  Potatos  at  these  markets  have  been 
moderate,  but  sound  qualities  are  scarce,  and  command 
full  prices.  For  inferior  produce  the  trade  is  slow  at 
somewhat  irregular  quotations.  Kent  Regents,  120^.  to 
140s.  per  ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  loor.  to  130J.  ;  rocks,  90^.  to 
loos.  ;  kidneys,  iioj.  to  130J.  ;  Victorias,  120s.  to  140 j.  ; 
American  Rose  100s.  to  120J. — The  imports  into  London 
last  week  j  consisted  .of  38,125  bags  from  Ham- 
burg, 2222  sacks  Rouen,  2725  Dunkirk,  9316  bags 
Bremen,  1179  Antwerp,  1578  Harlingen,  3838  Ghent, 
1477  Boulogne,  775  Rotterdam,  and  255  barrels  New 
York.  

COALS. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  good  market  demand  for 
house  coals,  at  the  prices  quoted  last  week.  Wednes- 
day's market  was  characterised  by  a  brisk  business,  and 
quotations  for  house  coals  were  advanced  6d.  per  ton. 
Quotations : — Bower's  West  Hartley,  ijs.  ^d.  ;  Walls 
End — Hetton,  22J-.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  igs.  gd.  ;  Lambton, 
21S.  6d.  •  Original  Hartlepool,  22J. ;  Newbottle,  i8j.  6d. ; 
South  Hetton,  zzs.  ;  East  Hartlepool,  21s.  gd.  ;  South 
Hartlepool,  20s.  ;  Tees,  au.  gd. 
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TREES. 


PLANE    TREES.— Several   thousands   of  the  true   Platanus 
occident.-*lis,  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  straight  stemmed, 
stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 
LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 

These  trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street  and 
Avenue  Planting.  They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill, 
and  are,  without  question,  the  finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to  be 
found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill.  Woking,  Surrey. 


c 


HOICE     WINTER    FLOWERS. 


RHODODENDRON    MULTIFLORUM,    2j.    6J.     to 
35.  6d.  each. 
.,     PR/ECOX.  IS.  6d.  to  cs.  6rf.  each. 
AZALEA  DAVIESII,  2j.  6d.  to  31.  id.  each. 

„     HYERIDA  ODORATA,  =s.  6d.  to  31.  6d.  each. 

All   the  above  are  beautiful  bushes,  well  filled  with  bloo 

buds.     Descriptive  List  of  these  and  other  Novelties  forwarded 

on  application  to 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 

Surplus  Stocl:. 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,  from  3000  to  4000  nice 
flowering    plants  of  the  best  varieties,  15J.  to  2^j.  per 
dozen.     Descriptive  List  forwarded  on  application. 
DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  from  1000  to  2000  plants,  Si.  to 

30i.  per  dozen. 
L1LIU5I  AURATUM,  home-grown  Bulbs,  that  have  borne 
from  four  to  eight  flowers  each  this  season,  I2i.  to  i8j. 
per  dozen. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 
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THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 

To  tbe  Trade. 

W   HEATH   AND    SON  beg  to  offer   the 
•     undermentioned  plants,  all  of  which  are  healthy  and 
well-established  : — 
STATICE    PROFUSA,   good    plants,  s-inch    pots,    12s.    per 

dozen  ;  4  :ind  5-inch  pots,  24s.  and  301.  per  dozen. 
DENDROBIUM    NOBILE.   splendid    plants    with   7  to  12 

branches,  6-inch  pots,  7^.  6d.  and  loj.  6rf.  each. 
CROTONS,  healthy  young  plants,  of  all   the   best  varieties, 

4-inch  pots,  I2J,  and  \^s.  per  dozen. 
IXORAS,  of  varieties.  3-inch  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen, 
GARDENIAS  INTERMEDIA  and  RADICANS  MAJOR, 

4-inch  pots,  good  plants,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
ARDISIA     CRENULATA     and      CRENULATA    ALBA, 

young  plants,  gs.  and  i2J.  per  dozen, 
DIPLADENIA  BOLI VIENSIS,  goodplants,  24s.  per  dozen. 
POINSETTIAS.  a  splendid  stock  of  healthy  plants,  4j^  and 

S-inch  pots,  gs.   and    i-zs.   per  dozen ;  smaller  plants,  6^. 

per  dozen. 
BEGONIA  INSIGNIS,  good  plants,  1  foot  high,  5-inch  pots, 

9J.  and  i2.r.  per  dozen. 
BOUVARDIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  4j^-inch  pots,  loj.  per 

dozen, 
PELARGONIUMS,    1877,  new  varieties,  strong  plants,  24J, 

per  dozen. 
ABUTILON  BOULE    DE  NEIGE,  fine  healthy  plants,  Zs. 

per  dozen  :  larger,  in  4J4  and  5-inch  pots,  tzs.  per  dozen. 
ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA,  3j^-inchpots,  iSj.,  30^.,  42J,    per 

dozen. 
PRIMULAS,   ALBA  PLENA,   several  thousands  of  strong 

healthy  plants,   in  3  and  4j^-inch  pots,  gr.    and  i&r.    per 

dozen. 
CINERARIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  to  name,  thumb-pots, 

4s.  per  dozen. 
ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM   (Maidenhair),   splendid  plants, 

4-inch  pots,  t2s.  per  dozen,  ^^4  per  100. 
ADIANTUM    FARLEYENSE,  nice  young  plants,  245.  per 

dozen. 
PTERIS  SCABERULA.  good  plants,  izs.  per  dozen, 
„     SERRULATA,    small  plants,   3J.    per  dozen;  plants  In 

5-inch  pots,  5,?.  per  dozen. 
eSRNATIONS,    The    Bride.    Miss    Joliffe,   and   La    Belle, 

splendid  plants,  well  rooted,  gr.  per  dozen 
CARNATIONS   and  PICOTEES,  named  varieties,  Soj.  per 

100  pairs. 
PANSIES,  best  named  varieties,  251,  per  ico. 
,,     best  bedding  varieties,  20J.  per  roo, 

WILLIAM    HEATH    and  SON,    Nurserymen   and   Seed 
Merchants,  Cheltenham. 
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THE   BEST   HOUSE   FOR    BULBS. 

Mr.  Uiffe.— "The  bulbs  had  from  your  firm  have  turned  out  very  good." 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Holt.— "The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  presents 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  JefFeries,  and  begs  to 
say  that  the  bulbs  he  had  of  them  were  excellent." 


The  Rev.  "W.  P.  Bennett.— "It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  the  collection  of  bulbs  you  sent 
last  year  gave  great  satisfaction." 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  COLLECTION  OF  BULBS. 

None  but  First-Class  Bulbs  will  be  sent. 

This  Collection  has  the  advantage  of  having  Bulbs  suited  for  Indoors  and 

Outdoors. 


200  CROCUS.  Assorted 

so  ANEMONES.  Assorted 

75  TULIPS.  Assorted 

i3  NARCISS  for  Pots,  Assorted 

12  JONQUILS.  Assorted 
6  HYACINTHS,  for  Pots,  Assorted 
6  TRITELEIAS,  Assorted 


100  SNOWDROPS 
50  WINTER  ACONITES 
50  RANUNCULUS.  Assorted 
34  NARCISS,  for  Beds.  Assorted 
12  HYACINTHS,  for  Beds 

6  SCILLAS 

4  IXIAS. 


Double  the  number,  Two  Guineas.    Half  the  number,  \os.  6d. 

20s.  and  over  carriage  free  to  any  Station  in  England  ;  42J.  free  in  Ireland  or 

Scotland. 


Persons  desirous  of  making  their  own  Selection  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application,  and  obtain  best  Bulbs  at  special  low  prices  for  cash. 
The  Catalogue  contains  most  useful  hints  for  Spring  Gardening,  with  all  the  desirable  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  /^ 

BULB    MERCHANTS,     CIRENCESTER,     GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    AND    OTHER    BULBS. 


Wm.  Paul  &  Son 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

NEW  CATALOGUE   OF  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS 


'> 


AND 


OTHER    BULBS.    CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    &c., 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS,  from  los.  6d.  to  845. 

A    CHOICE    COLLECTION    OF    CAMELLIAS,    30J.  per  dozen 

SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  from   i   to  30  Guineas  each.  ^^""^  "^"'"'^'' 

"  Hyacinth's  were  again  the  main  feature — Mr.  Wm.  Paul  taking  first  prize  with  a  collection  that  were  as 
near  absolute  perfection  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  imagine." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  Hyacinths  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  sliow,  the  principal  exhibitor  being  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of 
Wallham  Cross,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  noble  spikes  which  he  placed  in 
competition." — journal  of  Horticulture. 

*'  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  wonderful  group  of  24  Hyacinths,  to  which  was  awarded  the  First  Prize,  that  a 
tribute  should  be  borne  here  to  their  incomparable  quahty." — The  Florist. 


PAUL'S 


NTTRSERIES     and     SEED 

WALTHAM    CROSS,    HERTS. 


WAREHOUSE, 


PICEA    CONCOLOR    VIOLACEA. 


Of  this  beautiful  and  distinct  Rocky  Mountain  SILVER  FIR  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
established  Plants,  received  by  us,  direct  from  its  native  habitat,  two  years  ago.  Whilst  possessing 
some  resemblance  to  P.  LASIOCARPA  our  plant  is  thoroughly  distinct,  the  leaves  being  rounder 
or  needle-like  in  form,  and  verticiUate  rather  than  pectinate.  The  colour  also  is  of  a  uniform 
silvery  glaucous  hue,  both  above  and  beneath,  and  is  very  aptly  described  by  the  name  it  bears- 
To  all  cultivators  of  the  choicer  Conifers,  or  Planters  for  Landscape  effect,  this  must  prove  a 
valuable  introduction. 

Plants  in  Pots,  3  to    5  inches  high         . .        . .    10s.  6d.  each. 
Plants  in  Pots,  5  to    7  inches  high         ..        ..    15s.  Od.      ,, 
Plants  in  Pots,  7  to  10  inches  high,  bushy    ..    21s.  Od.      ,, 


James  Backhouse  &  Son, 

THE     NURSERIES,     YORK. 

Otir  Collection  of  CONIFERjE  and  other  ORNAMENTAL   TREES  is  extensive  and  fine, 
the  Plants  as  a  rule  being  well-grown  and  well-rooted. 

CATALOGUES,    NOW    READY,    WILL    BE    SENT    ON    APPLICATION. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  35.  6(/.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection ; — Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Bicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb.  Comte  de  Pans,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg.  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza,  Fairy 
Queen.  Filbert  Pine.  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch,  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucree.  Leon  St.  Lannier,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite,  Newton  Seedling,  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales.  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royalty,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine.  Countess,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  deThury, 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W,  J.  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, IS.  6d.  per  100,  20J,  per  1000,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK.  2  plants  i^..  12  for  35.  6d. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  2s.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Attrincham. 

FECIAL    OFFER    TO     THE    TRADE. 


s 


HOTEIA  (SPIR/EA)  JAPONICA,  strong,  home-gtown, 
£6  145.  per  1000. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 
PYRUS  MALUS.  Crab-Apples,  20J.  per  1000. 
ROSE,  Manetti,  25^.  per  1000, 
,,     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie,  25^.  per  1000. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin,  extra  strong,  beautifully 
trained,  Maidens,  25.J.  per  100,  2c 9.^.  per  1000;  2-yr.  Cor- 
don's, 421.  per  I03 ;  2-yr.  Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  435.  per 
100  ;  3-yr,  Palmettes,  59^.  per  100. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince,  extra  strong,  beautifully 
trained,  Maidens,  34i'.  per  100,  2g2S.  per  1000  ;  2-yr.  Cor- 
dons, SOT.  per  100 ;  2-yr.  Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  $os.  per 
100;  3-yr.  Palmettes,  675.  per  :oo. 

PLLTMS,  on  Prunus  St,  Julien,  extra  strong,  beautifully  trained. 
Maidens,  34J.  per  100  ;  2-yr.  Cordons,  5°^-  per  100 ;  2-yr. 
Palmettes  and  Pyramids,  50s.  per  100  ;  3-yr.  Palmettes, 
675.  per  100. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 

Dedemsvaart,  near  ZwoUe,  Netherlands. 

HOTEIA    (SPIR^A)    JAPONICA.— 
100,000  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition, 
SPIRj^^A  JAPONICA,  i6j.  to  20J.  per  100  :  have  been  awarded 

several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  very  strong,  20^.  to  26^.  per  100. 
LILIUM     LANCIFOLIUM     ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
30J.  to  40J.  per  loo  :  very  free  flowering. 
,,     „     ROSEUM,  strong,  20s.  to  26.1.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     RUBRUM,  strong,  -zos.  to  26.1.  per  100. 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG     BROS.,    Nurserymen,     Hiliegom,    neai 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

H     E  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  S:c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London,  A  person  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

6000— Camellias— 6000. 

H  WALTON  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
•  txtensive  collection  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  from 
425.,  63^.,  1055.,  to  i2af.  per  dozen  ;  large  handsome  plants  of 
all  ihp  best  varieties,  from  21.5'.  to  105J.  each,  all  home  grown. 

AZALEAS,  all  the  leading  varieties  in  fine  healthy  plants, 
from  24.1.  to63J.  per  dozen, 

A  large  quantity  of  Specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  fine  condition. 

ERICAS,  in  Half  and  Quarter  Specimens,  all  the  best 
Exhibition  varieties. 

Inspection  invited. 

Edge-end  Nurseries,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

See  Report,  No.  190,  page  212,  Aug.  18, 1877. 

Fruit  Trees. 

THOMAS  EVES  begs  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  persons  intending  Planting  to  his  immense 
and  superb  stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  for  the  growth  of  which 
the  Gravesend  Nurseries  are  particularly  adapted,  and  for 
which  they  also  have  a  wide  reputation,  the  trade  for  them 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoni  and  Colonies. 
The  leadmg  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  most  in  demand 
by  Market  Growers  arc  extensively  cultivated  as  Pyramids  and 
Standards,  and  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  from  70^. 
per  100  ;  Espaliers  from  2qs.  per  dozen. 

CHERRIES,  a  fine  lot  of  tall  Standard,  from  loos.  to  120s. 

per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  3-yr.  to  5-yr.,  looj.  to  laor.  per  1000. 
CURRANTS,  3-yr.  to  s-yr. ,  60s.  to  tss.  per  1000. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 


BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES.— 
The  best  of  all  plants  for  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn 
Bedding,  They  require  no  special  treatment,  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  continue  in  flower  from  early  spring  till  long  after 
all  other  bedding  plants  have  been  removed.  They  are  now  so 
generally  known  and  appreciated  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  remind  Planters  that  this  is  the  best  time  to  secure  a 
stock.  The  Subscribers  have  an  immense  quantity  of  healthy, 
well-rooted  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties,  that  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  in  order  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  they  make  the  following  special  autumn  quotation 
(selection  being  left  to  themselves),  post-free  to  any  part  of  thu 
kingdom  : — 

100,  in  iQ  sorts,  i6r.  6ii.  to  21^. 
50,  in  10  sorts,  \os.  61/.  to  12.T,  6d. 
25.  in    5  sorts,  6j.  (>d. 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  and  special  Prices  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  Trade  or  to  those  requiring  large  quantities 
or  particular  varieties. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  Nnr'^ciymen,  Seedsmen, and  Florists, 
J,  Waterloo  Place.     New  Nursery  at  Pilrig  Park,  Edinburgh. 
Established  upw.-irds  of  a  Centuiy. 
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AND  A.    SMITH    offer  the    undernoted 

Plants,  which  arc  in  line  condition,  and  suitable  for 
present  use  : — 
BOUVARDIAS, 
CYTISUS, 
ERICA  GRACILIS,  in  bud  and  bloom. 

„    CAFFRA, 
PRIMULA,  single-fringed,     I 

SOLANUiViS,  in  berry,  well  coloured,  and  in  various  sizes. 
The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich.  S.  E. 

Important  Notice  to  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE,      ASPARAGUS,      RHUBARB, 

EXTRA    STRONG  ROOTS  FOR  FORCING. 


H.     THORNTON, 

Having  devoted  great  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  roots, 
and  having  an  immense  stock  on  hand,  invites  the  inspection 
of  large  Buyers,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  forward  Prices  for  large 
or  small  quantities  on  application. 

H.  THORNTON,  12,  Maxwell  Road.  Fulham,  S.W. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
newly  made.  Reduced  price : — In  4  bushel  bags,  at 
\s.  ^d,  (not  less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  (delivered  iree  to 
rail  in  London)  for  t.os.  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  Greyhound 
Yard,  and  134,  High  Street,  Eattersea,  S.W. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  OrchldB,  ac. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  &c.,  £&  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  175.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  bv  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  55,  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  loi.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnboroueh  Station,  Hants, 

B  O  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST     YOUR     PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials"  from  users  of  this  cake.     Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers- 
Mills,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  ■unapproaclicd 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soils^  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants^  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  -without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  -with  perfect  success  on 
FLOWERS,  SHRUBS,  VEGETABLES, 
EKTJITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

I'REl'ARED    IN   A   FINE,    DRV,    INODOROUS   I'OWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  In 
Canisters,  Is.,  23.  and  4s.  eacli. 

Tricil  Orders  of  the  Mamtre  are  invited,  to  be  used 
t/i  coinpaHsoiL  -with  oilier  Ma/tures. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 
79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

IMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,&c., 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  ©n 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  3^.  6af. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

COTT'S     WASP     DESTROYER.— 

The  only  preparation  made  for  thoroughly  destroying 
Wasps,  large  Flies,  &c.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  \s.  6d.,  2s.  6d. 
and  5^.  each.  The  larger  sizes  are  the  cheapest.  May  be 
obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct  from 

JOHN   SCOTT,    The   Royal   Seed   Stores.  Yeovil. 

(^  I  S  H  U  RS  T      COM  P  O  U  N  D.— 

VJ  Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  z  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  js.,  and  lo^.  6J. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

DUSSIAMATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 

S-\j  and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  60s.  to  rooj.  per  100  , 
superior  close-wove,  405.,  50s.  and  55^.  per  100  :  Packing  Mats 
at  20s.,  30f. ,  and  35^.  per  roo  :  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  ♦  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  £.C. 

ARCHANGEL,     ^/I  AT-Q     PETERSBURG 
PACKING  IVIA  I   O  ETC. 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS  and   LABELS, 

Bamboo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  &'C. 


HYACINTHS,    CROCUS,    TULIPS,    &,c. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co;s 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGU  E 

OK   THE   AI30VE 

IS     NOW     KEADY, 

And  will  be  forwarded, 

GRATIS    and    POST-FREE 

ON    APPLICATION. 


28    and    129,    HIGH 


HORTICULTURAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

OF 

EVERY     DESCRIPTIOh 
KEPT 

IN     STOCK 
HOLBORN,     W.C. 


DUTCH      FLOWER     ROOTS. 

B.  S.  Williams 

BEGS     TO     ANNOUNCE     THAT     HE     HAS     RECEIVED     HIS     ANNUAL.     IMPORTATION     OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

And  other  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  a  Select  List  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  ; 
Also  of  NEW    PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.; 

GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


VICTORIA  AND    PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N. 

FQRDELDEAN  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Subscribers  having  arranged  with  Messrs.  MOFFAT,  of 
Fordeldean,  to  send  out  their  famous 

DUKE    OF    EDINBUEGH     STRAWBERRY, 

Are  now  prepared  to  Execute  Orders. 

As  none  have  been  Sold  previous  to  this  Season,  the  Subscribers  are  the  only  Holders  of  th^ 

Genuine  Stock. 

Strong  Plants,  25s.  per  100. 


James  Dickson  &  Sons, 

32,    HANOVER    STREET,    EDINBURGH. 
NOTICE     TO    THE    TEADE. 


C.  J.  BLAGKITH  AND  CO., 

COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  lEOI  COIPAIY, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

Having  Bought  the  Entire  Stock  of 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS 

OF 

Messrs.   ANDREW   McLAREN   &   CO.,   LONDON, 

(Who  have  relinquished  this  branch  of  their  business), 

WILL  FOR  A  FEW  WEEKS  OFFER  THESE  GOODS  AT 

REDUCED     PRICES. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE,    OR    THE    MATERIALS 
SUPPLIED    AT    WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
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RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROO  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 


WUolesale  Russia  Mat  Mercliaats. 
EW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 

ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes. 


N 


RAFFIA  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Coveot  Garden. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  30J.  to  yos.  per  100  :  good  for  packing  from  20J'. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  ^]i-i.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RoBlier'B  OardeD  £dglng  Tiles. 


mE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
.  plamer  sorts  are  specially  ^jj^^^,.,^, 
*  suited  for  KITCHEN  '^^-^=^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incure  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  dasign. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLAi>IT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEV'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3i.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      R  S~  A     N      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  band  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  is-oz.,  izj,  6d.  ;  21-oz., 
i6x.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-02.  4tns,  36J.  ;  3ds,  46J.  per  300  feet;— 21-oz.  4ths,  36J.  ; 
3ds.,  4,6s.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc. 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  While  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeturs    Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these   the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 

J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


LABELS. 

3ecure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  35.  61/.  per  1000,  or  30J.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
AS.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3^.  per  1000  for 
to, 000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London, 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarlcerB. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  :  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories,  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

GREEN'S    PATENT 

Wrought-Iron    Hot-water    Boilers, 

With  Shelves  and  Hollow  Grate  Bars, 

and 

SADDLE     BOILERS    with    "WATERWAY 

BACK. 


Specially  adapted  for  Heating 

GREENHOUSES,     CONSERVATORIES,     CHURCHES 

CHAPELS,    SCHOOLS,    PUF-LfC    BUILDINGS, 

ENTRANCE  HALLS.  WAREHOUSES, 

WORKSHOPS,  &c. 

They  arc  the  Neatest,  Cheapest,  Most  EjTective,  and  Durable 

of  any  extant. 


Descriptive  Illustrated  Priced  LIST  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON,  Smithrteld  Ironworks, 
Leeds  ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork.  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
gdnume  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinnmg,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  m  the  grounds  at 
Wmdsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  mostflattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
lorwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Sd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom.. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  Mav  3,  1877, 

'\T/[£  /iyleys.  Alderly  Edge,  Ma>u:/tes(cr.~Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs,— For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,*  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask, 
as  /  consider  it  the  best  thing  known/or  thg  preservation  0/ all 
outdoor  work,  eitlier  luood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
—Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  [.P," 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley;  and  n8,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UTION.—\t  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spunous  imit.-itions  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
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Branded  on  every  Casting. 

acfarlaiie's  Castings, 

Architectural,  Artistic,  and  Sanitary, 

Conservatories;  Winter  Giinleiis;  Arbouvs;  Pavilions;  Garden  Screens; 
Oardea  Eutrances ;  Bandstands;  Verandahs;  C'ovei-ed  Ways ;  Boathouses; 
Railings;  Balconies;  &c.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Parks,  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Esplanades,  i&c. 

FOR    HOME    &    BXPORT. 

JUuitrated  CATALOG I'E  with  Price  List  and  Eetimatea  for  special  Designs 
on  application. 

WALTER  MACPARLANE  &,  CO.,  GLASGOW. 


Sole  English  Medallists  for  the  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  the  tTnited  States 
International  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia,   

V^RIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT- WATER  BOILERS. 


'  Tlic  '  Boiler  of  the  Future.'    I  have  no  doubt  about 
this."— \Vm.  Thomson.  Clovenfords. 


By  ^-4^ 

Her  Majesty's^ 


Royal 
"^ Letters  Patent 


NEW    PRICE    LIST. 
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We  can  supply  Foundation  Plates — which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Smokestacks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  their  erection. 


I 


B 


E 


Foundation  Plate   .. 
Smokestack,  Damper,  and 

Soot-Door 
Furnace       and       Ash- Pit, 

FVanie  and  Doors  ;   also 

Furnace    Bars.    Bearers, 

Dumb- Plate,  &c. 


s.    d.    s.    d.    s.    d. 
45     o    60     o    75     o  , 

i 

30    o    40    o    40    o 


30    o    40    o    50 


60    o    70    o 


Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  *'hot  air"  blasts  to  the  furnace  ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
injurious  to  the  economiciil  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  preparation  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SEVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  &c.,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  low  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 
Particulars  on  application. 


WM.    WRIGHT    &    CO., 

AIRDBIB,     N.B. 
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SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,   CANVAS.    &c.,    for    Shading,    Protectinj,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 


Patenlees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c. , 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Catalogues  free  on  applicatioiL. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  :— 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  So  yds.  100  yd& 
s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.       s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         ,,       I     3      I  10      2    5      3    o      3    7 
Illustrated  Lists,   with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards. 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WiKEWORKS, 
a8s    and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 


ROSSER*RUSMli 

toRTlCULTURAL  CMPiM  CCDCVENtl^NCIt 

Warming  .  LlNtillNttlAO  Sanitary  ^ 


ENGINEERS'S! 


/lOTTECTURE  /IPPLlBPTOCQWgEfflATQI^IE^ 


HE/ITIWG  APPyllR/™^  OK  EVEf^Y   DE^CTf^lPTWOH. 

BrHoT  Water,  Steam  or  Warmed  Air 

See     illustrated  catalogue  Post  Free 
Designs  \  Estimates  on  Application, 


OFrrcssf- Showrooms.  46  CH)VRiN(;i:GTio£|S 
WORKS  ^:i^yEE:^^g  Wharf -HflMtaESSM 


^-.«l   SILVEE     MEDAL  <-V/ 

,^_^  „        Birmingham  Meeting,     \C<)^ 
Sir^   Royal  Agricultural    ^^V^ 
Ji.rl^|  Society,  ^  V' 

1876. 
HIGHEST  HOMR 

AT  Till; 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 

Speoially  adapted  for   Pmnping   in 
Gentlemens'    Houses    and    Grounds. 
No  Labor  Required. 

.V.       HAYWARD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,    WHIIEOEOSS    STKBET,  LONDON. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

CRITCHLBY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron  Bo\  fitted  up  water  tight       b.  Pipe    or  Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler.        c,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating   Hot 
Water.      E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
c.  Pipe    for    Returning    Water    to    Boiler.        h,  l,  j,   K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  different  decrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation    of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be   fitted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly  adapted   for   forcing    houses    where    top   and   bottom 
heat  is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
most  suitable  for  working,  without  regard    to   the  position  of 
the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
"  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
tmhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  cume  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and   Plans   furnished   for  Warming   Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.     Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


TOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 

^J  and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wire  Worker,  Weaver, 
&c.,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  e.^tensive  work.  He 
has  fi-ved  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p,  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE   WORK  in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testlinonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silve.ster.  Chelsea,  S.W, — Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  GENTLEM&N,^In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirtee7i  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never- felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in   the  habit   of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as   the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion, 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations, withfull particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT- WATER     ENGINEERS,     &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
i^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sancticiu 
and  under  the   inspection  of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens — all 
othcirs  belug  base  imitations. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cotta !    Portable !     For  Coal ! 

EOBEETS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  id., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS. 

112,  Victoria  Streetj  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE^THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 
upwards  of  .£20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PBICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for- 
Descriptive  CATALOGUB 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

Thts  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or 

KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "  CLIMAX  "  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  656,  Gardener^  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER, "  mth  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  EVERY  OTHER  BOILER  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 
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MUSHROOMS 

(EDIBLE    and    POISONOUS). 

The  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE"  for  SATURDAY  NEXT,  October  20,  will  contain  a  beautifully 

Coloured  Plate  by  Wortiiington  G.   Smith,   entitled 

''TRUE    and     FALSE     MUSHROOMS." 


"-^W  NOTICE    TO  ADVERTISERS.  "^1 
Asa  lai'ge  extra   circulation  of  this  Number  will  be  giLaranteed,  Advertisers 

are  requested  to  send  their  Instructions  not  later  than    ]]'ednesda)\   October  1 7. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    AVELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 


CONSERVATORIES,    ORCHARD    HOUSES,  &c. 

Plain  or  Ornamental,  Portable  or  Permanent.      Estimates  given  to  Architect's  Plans. 

HEATING    APPARATUS     ARRANGED    for     EVERY    CLASS    of    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING. 

PRICE  LISTS  free  on  application.  A  PAMPHLET,  ivitli  Illustrations,   Testimonials,  C^r.,  post-free,  yi. 

H  EREM  AN     &     MO  RTON, 

2,     GLOUCESTER     STREET,     REGENT'S     QUADRANT,     LONDON,    N.W. 

Manufactories— LONDON,  GLOUCESTER,  COVENTRY,  PAISLEY,  and  ABERDEEN  only. 
The  Fourth  Eilition  of  a  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT  TREE  CULTIVATION,  by  Mr.   Hereman,  Price  is.,  post-free  13  stamps. 


T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

ERECTED    AND    FITTED    IN   ALL    PARTS    OF  THE    KINGDOM.      ESTIMATES    GRATIS. 


Show     Rooms  :      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON,      B.C., 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO., 

HYDRAULIC       ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON.  E.G. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  oulained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

7-     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
.      03.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power.  [darrlciis,  &c. 

No.  46,1.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  W.rtcring 
No.  4i>/.  CJALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,   for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  5.11.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.    GARDE.M  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54«.  THE   CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,   as    designed    for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 


Garden  iisi 


S.  OWENS  AND  f'O.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS.  WARMING  4PPAR.ATUS.  RATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
IIVDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  P.irlicul.in  lakm  ii:  any  f,irl  nftlll  Coini/ry.     Plans  and  Estitnatei  furnishtd . 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES     CAN     BE      HAD     ON      APPLICATION. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   KVERV   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charee  will  be  30J. 

Page  £g    o    o 

Half  Page  ..         500 

Column       ..         ..         ..         •■350 


GARDENERS,   AND    OTHERS,    WANHNa    PLACES, 

a6  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d,  for  every  additional  line 
(about  g  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5s.  each  insertion. 

Advertisemefits  _far  the  curreni  -week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subacriptlons  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  ^i  3.^.  -Lod. ;  6  Months, 

ii.r,  lid.  :  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign  :  26^,,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


,^^ol)■s^fi^SOT:]^; 


°  WOIITHlK'QToN'Q.^MlTtt . 
^        15  JAiLDMAr  Q^pVi, . 
LorJ'DONf.I 
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BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B,  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-iii.  by 
i3-in.,  2o-in,  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 

H     N  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description.  "I  ii-.„„   fin 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      k„  il^n 

GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  ) '°  iiuuu. 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER  and  TIMBER 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery.  Newcastle. 


T  ^ 

O    GRE] 


Greenliouses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  Horticul- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge.  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  ;£5o  ;  zi  feet  by  13  feet,  ^^28 ; 
laj^  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


SCCT'.ON  OF  PATENT   ROOF  VENTILATOR. 

Ilhistratio7}s,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  in   any  part  of   the 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DABLINOTON. 


Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Ma]est7. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 

HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 

55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  iSi8. 

BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 

SS"  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 

Establishment. 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  LENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.— All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H,  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row.  London.  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

ONE     GUINEA 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete   wth  Evaporating  Pan.  will  burn, 
without  attention,  for  Twenty-four  Hours. 

No  Smoke,  no  Smell,  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

Present  price  of  Oil  u.  \d.  per  Gallon. 

Dean  &  Co.  provide  and  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus for  all  Horticultural  purposes. 

Factory,  1,  Jacob  Sreet,  Dockliead. 

■  Illustrated    Horticultural  Catalogues  Post-free. 


D  E  AN      &      CO., 

,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  E.G. 


Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  y.  6d., 
post-free  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
lo  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Alidland Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farmi;,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  LeL 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
Burvenich.  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
Hullh,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 


THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils, 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8^/.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;    soper  cent.  Discoun 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Ctiltivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azotes. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  ;— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated       I 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY.  " 

RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE, 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENGE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  (5race,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  .,  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  nppoiniinejii  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To      HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT      MAKERS. 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents. 
59,  Fleet  Sureet,  E.G. 


Free  by  Post,  y.  6d., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

all  fruit  growers  should  obtain  a  copy  before 
ordering  their  trees. 

Apply   to   J.   SCOTT,   The   Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,    Somerset, 

whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom — 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "  ORCHARDIST,"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. .  

The  Advertiser  has  numbers  of  Letters  from  Britain,  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  6-»(-,, 
all  eulogising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


I®"  The  Trees  are  tlais  season  in  fine  health..       Price  Lists  forwarded. 


Copies  to  be  had  at 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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>EVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE   BELGE 

iV  et  ETRANGfiRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A,  Allard, 
E.  Andr^.  C.  Baltet,  T.  Euchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer.  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterehem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin.  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert.  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas.  A  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxem.  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P^  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  oi  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
loJ.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxeiles,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

^-  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  with  about  ^400,  to 
join  Advertiser  in  a  fast  growing  locality.  Lease  eighty 
years.  Ten-roomed  House  ;  1%  a^re  Grounds  ;  Eighteen  large 
Greenhoiises  :  Pits  and  Frames,  heated.  First-class  Stock, — 
A.  E  ,  W.  Evans.  Royal  Nursery,  Penge.  S.E. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  VETTCH  and  SONS 
require  a  first-class  GARDENER,  to  proceed  at  once 
to  America  (U.S.A.)  :  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Orchids,  choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  as  well  as  bemg 
a  good  Cultivator  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Wages,  .£120  per 
annum,  house,  &c. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  The 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

WANTED,  as  SECOND  GARDENER,  a 
married  Man.  without  children  :  strong,  active,  and 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Wages. 
£t  per  week,  with  good  cottage  and  milk.  None  need  apply 
without  a  first-class  character. — Mr.  CULLIFORD,  Gardener, 
Round  Hill  House.  Sydenham.  S.E. 

WANTED,  a  SECOND  GARDENER— 
married,  age  about  30  ;  one  who  understands  his 
business.  A  Christian  will  be  preferred — Apply,  by  letter,  to 
J.  M.,  Messrs.  Knight  &  Fletcher,  37,  Cheapside,  stating  full 
particulars,  with  length  of  time  in  last  situation. 

WANTED,  as  UNDER  GARDENER,  a 
Man  who  understands  the  Management  of  Cows,  Pigs, 
and  Poultry.  Good  character  required. — Address,  stating  age, 
W.,  Wilson's.  Newspaper  Agent,  Fuiham,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  for  a  Market 
Garden  of  12  acres  ;  one  accustomed  to  Pruning  Trees 
and  General  Cultivation. — Apply,  stating  terms  and  qualifica- 
tions, to  Mr.  EOWLEY,  Surveyor,  18.  Abinedon  Street, 
Westminster.  S.W. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  an  OUT- 
DOOR NURSERY  FOREMAN.  Liberal  wages  to 
a  competent  Man.— R.  THORNHILL,  Nurseries,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  young  Man,  as 
PROPAGATOR  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
One  from  a  Market  Nursery  preferred.  None  need  apply 
whose  character  and  abilities  will  not  bear  strictest  investiga- 
tion.— B.  A,  Gardefters'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

POUNCE  AND  SONS  require,  for  their 
Nursery  at  Hendon,  a  PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER 
of  Hardwooded  and  Stove  Plants,  and  f  .vperienced  OUTDOOR 
NURSERY  HANDS.— Forward  particulars  and  terms  to  i8, 
Westboume  Grove,  W. 

W"  ANTED,  a  COVifMAN  and  UNDER 
GARDENER  ;  must  have  a  good  character  and 
thoroughly  understand  Cows. — Address,  stating  full  particulars, 
L.  H.,  Mr.  Howaid's  Printing  Office,  Sydenham,  S  E. 

WANTED,  Active  Youn^  MEN,  about  20 
years  of  age,  in  the  lobbing  Department,  at  ROBERT 
GREEN'S  Floral  Establishment.  28.  Crawford  Street,  Bryan- 
ston  Square,  W.  Must  understand  Mowing,  Creeper  Training, 
&c. — Apply  any  morning  before  10  o'CIock. 

Seed  and  Flower  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  from  iS  to 
22  years  of  age,  with  a  knowledge  of  Retail  Business, 
Seeds,  Plants,  and  Sundries.— State  age.  experience,  and  under 
whom  you  have  served,  wages  expected,  and  other  particulars, 
and  addre-^s  by  letter  only  to  A.  HENDERSON,  Sion 
Nursery,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 


WANT     PLACES. 


:.   E 


G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such, — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London,  W, 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S,  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway.  London,  N. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  he  pleaded 
to  answftr  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
»uch.— The  Yorkshire  Seed  Estabhshment,  Hull. 

GARDENER    (HEAD).  —  P7actical7~ Good 
reference.  — ROBERT    SLEIGHTHOLM,     Farfidd. 
Armley,  Leeds. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession- 
Five  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent  testimonials. — Mr.  R., 
9,  Mitchell  Street,  Weymouth. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept,— Age  27  ;  well  up  in  Gardening  and  its 
branches.  Good  character. — N.  W.,  The  Gardens,  Hassobury, 
Bishop  Stortford, 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  30 ;  good 
practical  experience  in  the  general  routine  of  all  Garden 
Work  ;  for  the  past  five  years  Foreman  at  Rendcomb  Park. 
Good  character.— W.  THOMPSON,  Orchard  Place,  Chel- 
tenham. 

/^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  at  present 

^^  unmarried  :  has  had  thirteen  years'  experience  in  all 
departments  of  Gardening,  is  well  acquainted  with  Modern 
Flower  Gardening,  and  well  educated.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  ability  and  good  moral  character. — C.  HIGHAM. 
Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married  ; 
understands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Pasture  Land,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  &c.  Highly 
recommended.  Eleven  years'  good  character.  Death  cause  of 
leaving.— W.  ROWE.  The  Gardens.  Manor  House,  Histon, 
near  Cambridge. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept, — Age  30,  married  ;  Scotch  :  fourteen  years' 
experience ;  understands  (hardening  in  all  its  branches,  and 
could  take  the  Management  of  a  small  Estate.  Open  for 
engagement  about  the  beginning  of  November  ne.vt.  First-class 
references. — T.  McK.,  The  Gardens,  Ayton,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
Perthshire.  N.B. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy Man. — Age  37,  married  ;  twenty  years'  practical  expe- 
rience in  first-class  Establishments;  competent  to  undertake 
any  duties  connected  with  a  Gentleman's  Estate  where  energy 
and  intelligence  are  required.  Highly  recommended  by  present 
employer.— A.  G.,  Barham,  East  Hoathly,  Sussex. 

GARDENER  (He.-^d).  —  Has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  including 
Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  the 
Layiijg-out  and  Re-constructing  of  Grounds,  Management  of 
Parle  Plantations.  S:c.,  or  the  Management  of  small  Home  Farm 
if  required.  Twenty-five  years'  oractical  experience.  Can  be 
well  recommended.  Wife  can  Manage  Dairy  and  Poultry  if 
required.— GARDENER,  Messrs.  Osborn's  Nurseries,  Fuiham, 
London,  S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 

married,  no  family  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
profession.  Good  references. — W.  T.,  3,  Alfred  Road,  Harrow 
Road,  Paddington,  W. 

r^  a"r^d"e  N  E  R     (Head,    Working).  — 

^--*  No  family ;  understands  the  profession  inall  its  branches  ; 
also  Land  and  Stock.  Ten  and  three  years' good  character. — 
X.  Y.,  2.  Gloucester  Place,  North  Road.  Highate,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 
married,  one  child  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
profession,  good  Plantsman.  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Good 
references.— A.  E.,  20,  Harcombe  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working').— Age  26, 
married  ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  references.— W.  PIGGOTl",  Hatching 
Green,  St.  Albans.  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handed). — Middle-aged,  married.no  family  :  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession.  Good  character. — A.  B.,  4,  Oakhill 
Road.  Sutton,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working, or  Single- 

handrd).  —  Age  24,  Good  character.  Please  state 
particulars.— G.  C,  2,  Rose  Cottage,  Ancerly  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

GARDENER,  in  a  Gentleman's  place. — Age 
21  ;  eight   years'  experience.     Good   testimonials. — H., 
Rougham  Hall  Gardens,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

GARDENER  (where  help  is  given,  or  good 
Single-handed)  — Age  25,  single  ;  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience. Two  years'  good  character  from  present  situation  as 
Second,  and  first-class  reference —CHARLES  LENTON, 
The  Gardens,  Stradey.  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire. 

GARDENER    (Second).— Age     22  ;     eight 
years' experience.     Good  references.— W.  FROST,  The 
Gardens.  Woodhurst,  Crawley.  Susse.x. 

/^ARDENER    (Under).— Age~T3,~single; 

V^  bothy  preferred.  Six  years'  character.— J.  HORTON, 
Whitacre,  near  Birmingham. 

ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  Establish- 

ment. — Age  22  ;  eight  years' experience  in  all  branches  of 
the  profession.  Good  relerences.  —  Apply,  stating  wages,  ii:c., 
A,  B.  C.  Post-oflice,  Potter's  Bar,  Middlesex. 

ARDENER  (Under),  or  IMPROVER.— 

--*      Age    21  ;    five   years'  experience.      Good   references. — 
HENRY  COX,  Northend.  Henley  on-Thames,  Oxon. 
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OREMAN.— Age   26.     Has   been   in   good 

places.— DOWNIE  and  LAIRD,  Seedsmen,  Edinburgh. 


FOREMAN,  where  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  also  .Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
are  crown.  Five  years  under  GLiss.— GREEN,  Churchyard, 
Tewkesbury. 

Tj^OREMAN   (General),  in  a  large  Private 

J-  Establishment. — Age  27  :  thirteen  years'  experience  in 
five  good  places.  Can  show  first-class  testimonials  from  each 
place. -GEORGE  WALL.  11,  Stanford  Road,  Fuiham,  S.W. 


"POREMAN  (Plant,  &c.)  in  a  Gentleman's 

J-  Garden  or  large  Nursery. — Age  23;  good  Propagator. 
Six  ytars"  good  cluiracter.— GARDENER,  112,  Acre  Lane, 
Brixton.  S.W. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Establishment,  age  27, — J.  C.  Mundell.  The  Gardens, 
Moor    Park,    has    much    pleasure    in    recommending    his    late 
I     Foreman  to  any  Gardener   requiring   the  seivices  of  such,  —  For 
further  particulars   apply    to    YOUNG,    16,    Slanlord    Road, 
I    Fuiham,  London,  S.W. 

1  To  the  Trade. 

FOREMAN,  where  Grapes,  Peaches,  ivic , 
are  grown  extensively  for  Market.- — Has  had  several 
(  years'  experience  iu  leading  Private  Places.  Unexceptionable 
i  references.  Please  state  terms.  —  J.  PREWETT,  Swiss 
;    Nursery,  St.  Peter's.  Hammersmith,  W. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.^ 
Age  27:  twelve  years' experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profe^ision.  Good  character. — A.  li.,  Mr.  Miller,  Carlton, 
Coiville,  Lowestoft. 

FOREMAN,   or^good   JOURNEYMAN.— 
Age  23.      Nine    years'  experience. — "10,"   Mr.    Wells, 
Stationer,  Wmterton,  Lincolnshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  O'entle- 

'"  man's  Establishment. — Age  24;  well  up  in  all  kinds  ot 
Forcing,  &C.  Seven  and  a  half  years'  good  character. — A.  B. , 
Norton,  near  Daventry.  Northamptonshire. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER.— Age  25  ; 
ten  years' experience  :  well  up  to  the  general  routine  of 
Indoor  Nursery  Work.— R.  B.,  Messrs.  R.  &  F.  Allum,  Bone- 
hill  Nursery,  Tamworth. 

P~  TaNtTnG  I^Td  LAYING-OUT 
GROUNDS,  from  Plans  or  otherwise,  or  ALTERA- 
TIONS.—Good  experience. — A.  E.,  Munns,  Stationer,  7, 
Elgin  Ro.ad,  Maida  Vale,  London,  N.W. 

TMPROVER.— Age   21.     Two  years'  good 

-L  character. — St.ate  particulars  to  H.  L.,  76,  Effra  Parade, 
Bri.vton,  S.W. 

ANAGER,  CORRESPONDING  CLERK, 

or  ROSE  PROPAGATOR.- Long  experience  in  all 
departments  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  Highest  testi- 
monials.—J.  D.  G..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER,  or  HEAD  SHOPMAN.— 
Age  3S ;  has  great  experience  in  the  Agricultural, 
Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seed  Departments,  and  the  gmeral 
routine  of  the  business  :  as  well  as  possessing  a  good  knowledge 
of  Nursery  Stock.  First-class  references,— W.  L.,  8,  Upper 
Moore  Park  Road,  Fuiham,  S.W. 

To  NurserTmen  and  Seedsmen. 

QALESMAN,  SHOPMAN,  &c.— Would  not 

^^  object  to  Travel.  Good  general  experience  in  each 
department  and  first-class  references.  —  HORTUS,  York 
Cottages,  Loughton,  Essex. 

SHOPMAN,  CLERK,  or  TRAVELLER.— 
Many  years'  experience  in  the  Seed  Trade.  First-class 
references  as  to  ability,  &c. — C.  X.,  Gardeners'  Chromcle 
Office,  W.C. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  SECOND.— Age  23  ;  of  good 
address  :  over  eight  years*  experience  in  all  Departments. 
Satisfactory  references. — S.,  Messrs.  Hogg  iS:  Wood,  Seedsmen, 
&.C.,  Coldstream,  N.B. 

pORRESPONDING    CLERK,    or    BOOK- 

VJ  KEEPER,  in  the  Nursery  or  Seed  Trade.— Age  31  ;  has 
had  si.vieen  years'  e.xperience  in  both  branches  ;  can  Travel  if 
desired.  — H.  E.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK,  in  a  Nursery 
or    Seed   Business. — Age  32.      First-class    references. — 
K,  W.,  Strontian  Lodge,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

A  SSISTANT,  in   a   Florist's,  or   Florist  and 

i^  Fruiterer's. — A  young  Lady,  well  acquainted  with  Cut 
Flower  Trade. — C.  D.,  3,  Blucher  Street,  Beresford  Street. 
Walworth.  S.E. 

ASSISTANT  COUNTERMAN  or  CLERK 
—for  the  ensuing  Season.     Many  years'  experience    in 
the  Retail  Trade. — L.  H.  D. ,  5,  Clarence  Place.  Kensington.  W. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassalt  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.-Nothing  preserves 
the  health  so  well  as  an  occasional  alterative  in  changes 
of  weather,  or  when  the  nerves  are  unstrung.  These  Pills 
act  admirably  on  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  ICidncys,  and  so 
tlioroughly  Purify  the  Blood  that  they  are  the  most  efficient 
remedy  in  warding  off  derangements  of  the  Stomach,  Fever, 
DiarrhiL-a,  Dysentery,  and  other  Maladies,  and  giving  tone 
and  energy  to  Debilitated  Constitutions.  All  who  have  the 
natural  and  laudable  desire  of  maintaining  tlicir  own  and  their 
family's  health,  cannot  do  better  than  trust  to  Holloway 's  Pills, 
which  coul,  regulate,  and  strengthen.  These  purifying  Pills 
are  suitable  for  all  ages,  seasons,  climates,  and  constitutions, 
when  all  other  means  fail,  and  are  the  female's  best  friend. 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
— <this  week),  — Mr.  Stpad.  Chemist,  flif^/i  Slreft, 
Lees,  Miincheiier,  writes  : — "  I  am  certain  that  if  your  Wafers 
were  more  known,  they  would  confer  greater  bcnclits.  I  have 
customers  who  speak  very  highly  of  them."  Dr.  Locock's 
Wafers  instantly  relieve  and  rapidly  cure  Asthma,  Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis.  Coughs,  Colds,  ohortness  of  Breath,  and  taste 
pleasantly.    Sold  at  is.  i%d,  and  2;.  gtU  per  box. 
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BY    HER    MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING. 

This  invention  is  now  adopted  by  Her  IVIajesty's  Government,  all  the  leading  Railway  Companies, 
Public  Buildings,  Winter  Gardens,  &c.,  throughout  the  Country. 


ROOFS,  &e, 

latf.lv 

GLAZED  on  RENDLE'S   PATENT 
SYSTEM. 


Railway 
Railway 

—  Great 


Albert  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Batley  Market,— Batley  Corporation. 

Boat  House  and  Club  House,  Kew. 

Blackpool  Winter  Gardens. 

Brick  Lane  Stables,— Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Bath  Goods  Station,— Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Corporation  of  Leeds  Corn  Exchange, 

Cardiff  Station,— Great  Western  Railway. 

Chatham  Royal  Dockyard. 

Ceres  Works,  Wolverhampton. 

Cambridge  Barracks,  War  Department. 

Evesham  Corn  Exchange. 

Glasgow  Cab  Sheds.— Enoch  Square  Railway  Station. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Great  Malvern  Station,— Great  Western  Railway. 

Keyser's  Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars. 

Knostrop  Sewage  Works,— Leeds  Corporation. 

Lecture  Hall,  York. 

Leicester  Tramway  Stables. 

Leicester  Opera  House. 

Lett's  Wharf, — Commissioners  of  Sewers,  Lambeth. 

Manchester, — De  Bergue  &  Co. 

Manchester,— Vickers  &  Sons"  Warehouses. 

North     Road     Railway    Station,    Plymouth,  —  Great 

Western  Railway  Company. 
Neath     Railway    Station,  —  Great    Western 

Company. 
Neath     Goods     Station,  —  Great     Western 

Company, 
Plymouth, — Willoughby  Bros.,  Warehouses. 
Perry  &  Co.,— Warehouses,  Birmingham. 
Paddington     Station,     Departure     Platform, 

Western  Railway  Company. 
Paddington  Station,  Engineer's  Offices,— Great  Western 
RaiUay  Company. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Rhyl  Winter  Gardens. 

Rawdon  Convalescent  Home. 

Smithfield  Warehouses,  Parker's  Works. 

Sparbrook  Nail  Works,  Birmingham. 

Sheffield  Vegetable  Markets,— The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Southend  Skating  Rink. 

Swimming  Baths,  Chelsea. 

Sewage  Farm, — Corporation  of  Birmingham. 
Torquay, — G,  S.  Bridgman,  Esq. 

Thornfield,— J.  R.  Armitage.  Esq. 

Wooodside      Railway     Station,      Birkenhead,  —  Great 
Western  and  North- Western  Joint  Station. 

Wolverhampton  Skating  Rink. 

Wolverhampton, — PI.  Lovatt,  Esq  ,  Workshops. 

Wolverhampton,— Perry,  lisq.,  Orchard-house. 

Wolverhampton, — Mr.  Henry  Gough,  Warehouses. 

Wolverhampton,— S.  C.  Riddle,  Esq. 

Wolverhampton,  — [ohn  Harper  &  Co.,  Workshops. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,— Contract  Stores. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal.— Carriage  Department. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Greenhouses. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Rocket  Shed. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,— New  Smithy. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,— Shell  Foundry. 

Woolwich  Barracks.— Royal  Engineers  Department. 

Westminster,— Han  key,  Esq.,  Mansions. 

Woolverton    Carriage    Sheds,  —  London    and    North- 
western Railway. 

Willesden  Junction.  —  London    and    North- Western 
Railway  Company. 

Winter  Gardens,  Aston  Park,  Birmingham. 

Weaving  Sheds,— Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Leeds. 


SPECIAL   ADVANTAGES 

OF  RENDLE'S   PATENT  SYSTEM 
OF  GLAZING. 

This  system  is  now  being  universally 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  several 
of  the  leading  Rail-way  Companies,  some  of 
the  principal  Corporations,  i7icbiding  the 
Metropolitan  Board  oj  Works,  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  and  the  New  Winter  Garden 
Companies  throughout  the  Country. 

There  is  an  enormous  Saving  in  the 
Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  Roofs  on  this 
System— say  from  80  to  90  per  cent., — and 
there  is  no  reason  nvhy  a  Roof  should  not  be 
as  perfect  in  20  years  as  the  first  week, 
because  all  the  perishable  materials,  such  as 
wood,  iron,  or  paint,  are  completely  covered 
by  the  glass  from,  the  destructible  influences 
of  the  ■weather. 

Another  great  recommendation  is,  that 
there  is  no  breakage  from  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion either  from  heat  or  cold,  as  the  glass 
has  full  play  in  every  direction.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  squares  are  broken  froyn  this 
cause  every  year.  Nor  is  there  any  breakage 
from  vibration  of  large  Railway  Roofs  in 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  or  from  the  passing  of 
express  or  fast  trains.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  puttied  roof  is  never  perfect  in 
a  station  where  express  trains  run  through. 

In  adopting  this  System,  all  the  everlast- 
ing expenses  of  re-painting  or  re-puttying 
are  completely  done  away  with ;  and  as  it 
is  now  used  by  several  of  the  Great  Railway 
Companies,  an  enormous  saving  will  be  effected 
— it  will  have  considerable  infiuence  in  sup- 
plying an  addition  to  the  yearly  dividends. 


SUMMARY  OF  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

I. — Saving  of  from  So  to  <)o  per  cent,  in  main- 
tenance and  repairs. 

2. — No  breakage  from  contraction  or  expansion, 
from  heat  or  frost. 

3. — No  breakage  from  vibration  caused  by 
heavy  winds  or  passing  trains. 

4  — Squares  of  glass  can  be  instantly  replaced. 

c,—Thc  construction  is  very  strong  and  durable. 

6. — The  r.lass  can  be  put  on  in  one-fourth  the 
time  of  the  old  plan. 

7. — No  drip  from  condensation. 

8. — Putty,  cement,  felt,  Sir'c.,  are  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 


PLANT    HOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES,  &c., 

ERECTED  AND  GLAZED  ON  THE 
RENDLE    SYSTEM. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian. 

His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Parks  and  Gardens. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Normanton. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  Lady  L'anover. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 

Thv  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  De  La  Warr. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Hayter,  Bart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Rayleigh. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Russell. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berkeley  Paget. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bolton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  de  I'lsle  and  Dudley. 

The  Viscountess  Galway. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnard,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Sackville  West, 

The  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart,  M.P. 

Count  Heinrich  Zichy,  Vienna. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart, 

Sir  W.  B.  Parker,  Bart. 

The  Baron  Amphlett. 

S.  Majendie,  Esq.,  M.P, 

G.  H.  Nelson,  Esq. 

James  Macbraire,  Esq. 

John  Mosford,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Johnston 

S.  W.  Norman,  Esq. 

Miss  E.  H.  Nugent. 

W.  E.  Buddicombe.  Esq. 

David  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

Chatham  County  Asylum. 

Major  Fitzgerald. 

George  Blackburn,  Esq.,  Batley. 

G.  Frankum,  Esq. 

Thomas  Pickard,  Esq. 

T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq. 

Mrs.  York, 

Miss  Sandars. 

Mortimer  Collier,  Esq. 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane,  City, 

Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Victoria  Skating  Rink,  Scarborough. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


For  all  other  information  see  Illustrated   Catalogues  and  Books  of  Design,  which   can   be  obtained  from  the 

Inventor  and  Patentee, 
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WILLIAM    EDGCUMBE    RENDLE, 

3,    WESTMINSTER    CHAMBERS,    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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[^^^  In  consequence  of  an  unavoidable 
delay,  the  publication  of  the  COLOURED 
PLATE  of  Mushrooms,  entitled,  "  TRUE  and 
FALSE  MUSHROOMS/'  is  postponed  until 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  October  27. 
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cut)         

Agave,  the  genus 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
Annuals,  new 
Arundo  Donax     . . 
Asters  in  flower  .. 
Astilbe  nivularis  . . 
Bagshot  nursery,  the 
Begonia  sport=;  (with  cut) 
Begonias,  tuberous 
Canadian  notes    . , 
Casimiroa  eduhs  , . 
Catasetum  phasma 
Cherry,  May  Duke 
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Colchicum  speciosum     . . 
Colletia  cruciatus 
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Damson,  the  Shropshire  . 
Drug-yielding  plants 
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Foreign  correspondence  . 
Fruit  trees,  hardy 
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cuts) 
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Garden  operations 
Gladiolus  ramosus 
Gunnera  scabra  . . 
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Lapageria  alba     . . 
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Law  Notes 
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Potatos,  fair  weight  of  .. 

Potato  show,  the  late     . . 

Primula  Munroi  . . 

Rock  samphire,  the 

Rose,  Beauty  of  Glazen- 
wood 

Roses,  new  French 
I  Salsify  and  Scorzonera  .. 

Salvia  leucantha . . 

Sap,  is  there  a  rising?    .. 

Shooting  wild  birds 

Shows,  three-day 
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Villa  garden,  the . . 
'  Vine  mildew 

Weather,  the 


NOTICE.—  All  Numbers  of  ihe  ''Gardeners' 
Chronicle'*^ prior  to  1874  are  is.  each. 

ROYAL     BOTANIC      SOCIETY, 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
The  days  selected  for  the  EXHIBITIONS,  &€.,  NEXT 
YEAR  are-WEDNESDAYS:— 
EXHIBITIONS  of  SPRING  FLOWERS,  March  27.  April24 
SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS.  May  22   June  12 
EXHIBITION  of  FRUIT  and  CUT  FLOWERS,  July  10 
EVENING  FETE  and  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION,  June  26. 
PROMENADES,  BOTANICAL  LECTURES,  &c.,  as  usual. 

BOROUGH  of  HACKNEY  CHRYSAN^ 
THEMUM  SOCIETY.  —  The  Thirty-first  Annual 
Exhibition  (open  to  all  England)  of  the  above  will  be  held  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  S.W.,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY.  November  20  and  21.  Schedules  may  be  had 
on  application.  Entries  will  be  received  up  to  and  including 
Friday,  November  16.  by  JOHN  RAINBOW.  Jun.  Hon 
Sec,  London  Road,  Clapton,  E.  ;  or  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 
Jun  ,  Superintendent,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E. 

WM.  irEWis  Go'a 5" (Messrs.  Fraser, 
Goad  &  Co.)  respectfully  informs  his  numerous 
Friends  that  he  has  resumed  Business  on  his  own  account  as  a 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  SEED  MERCHANT,  at 
7,  Dorough  Market.  London,  S.E.,  and  trusts  that  the  kind 
support  given  to  him  for  so  many  years  wilt  be  extended  to  him 
in  the  future,  as  it  will  be  his  constant  endeavour  to  merit  a 
renewal  of  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  him. 

PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
ci;ltural.  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers, 98.  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  E  C,  and  at  Leyton- 
Jtone,  E.     Monthly  Honicultural  Register  had  on  application, 

ENTHA       PULEGIUM       GIBRALTA- 

RICUM.  —  Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  this 
charming  new  carpet-bfdder,  unsurpassed  for  compactness, 
fragrance,  and  beauty,  I  can  still  supply  thousands  of  nice 
healthy  plants,  at  5^.  per  100,  post-free.  Now  is  the  lime  to 
procure  and  increase  it 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

W'         ON  DE  R  F  U  L  '  (SmUh's).— The~beS 
Geranium  in  cultivation,  3*.  &/.  per  dozen,  25^.  per  100, 
Special  prices  to  the  Trade  for  larger  quantities. 

A  lot  of  good  Stock  Plants  of  VESUVIUS,  from  the  ground, 
ij.  fiii  per  dozen,  8j.  per  100, 

RARER  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Fern  Nursery, 
I^amingion. 

I    E    ID         FLOWERS, 

flRASSES.  and  MOSS.     Address 
N.   nOETTNER.  Rotmhild,  Germany. 


D 


Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

VINE  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting,     Cannot  be  surpassed.     Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  suDpUed.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS,     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  :— Peaches.  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 


Tree  Carnations. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  variety,  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  iSj. 
to  30J.  per  dozen  ;  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting,  gi,  and 
12J.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  PINKS,  gj.  and 
izs.  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Special  Offer. 

ESCALLONIA      MACRANTHA,     average 
I  foot,  lor.  per  100. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  average  t.}A,  foot,  i2j.  M.  per  ico. 
LAURUSTINUS,  average  i  foot,  ■]s.  6ti.  per  ico. 
,,     average  \%  foot,  \os.  per  ico. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

Cheap  Offer. 

DR  AC/EN  A     AUSTRALIS,     i\     foot, 
6^.  per  dozen. 
PHORMIUM  TENAX,  s  to  2^   eet,  as.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

PIRyEA    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

The  above  can   be   had.    in   fine   clumps  for  forcing,  at 
16s.  per  100,  £j  per  1000.  or  £60  per  10,000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

CHRISTMAS       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      ClERULEA,     8,000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

SPIGELIA      MARYLAN  DI  CA.— 
Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64^,  per  100, 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


PANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  ot 
this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20s.  per  100,  iSoi.  per 
1000.  Extremely  healthy.  6,  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &o. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  ;  also  CATA- 
LOGUE o(  SELECT  ROSES,     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saivbridgworth,  Herts. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Conlferse. 
pHARLES  TURNER'S 

V>'       New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

ANTED,  CALCEOLARIA  CUTTINGS, 

aucea  floribunda  (true)  and  Brown  Prince  of  Orange. 
Samples  and  price  per  1000. 

WOODROFFE     AND     SON,    The    Westboutne    Nursery, 
Harrow  Road,  W. 

Box  Edging. 

WANTED,    10,000    yards   of   good    Dutch 
BOX  EDGING.     Sample  and  price  to 
R.  AND  G.   NEAL,  The  Nurseries,  Wandsworth  Common. 
London,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  quantity  of  large  well-grown 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  and  some  TREES  of 
various  sorts  for  Laying-out  Grounds.  Address  full  particulars, 
E.  H.,  9,  Aldridge  Ro.ad  Villas,  W. 

VX/' ANTED,  HAZEL,  in  quanti^     Must  be 

T  T       good,  4  to  5  feet.     Sample,    with  prices  and  quantity 
that  can  be  supplied.     Address 

G.  NICHOLSON,  Nurseryman,  Watford,  Herts. 


H 


YACINTHS      in      POT  S.— 

,    .FX-.".??^.,','^"^^^'^  f"'  Hyacinths  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MA  1  I  H  tWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Wcston-supcr-iMarc. 
Pi  ice  List  Free. 


T^/'ANTED,  a  quantity  of  ARBUTUS,  i  to 

'  '^  3  feet  and  2  to  3  feet,  in  pots  or  out  :  also  EVER- 
GREEN OAKS  in  pots,  from  i  to  3  feet  and  2  to  3  feet. 
Stale  price  ptr  too  nr  ioo->, 

E.  WHITE,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries,  llourncmouth. 


DUTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 
Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  3i/. ,  returned  to 
purchasers.— GIBBS  AND  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Ira- 
porters  of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Hyacinths.  TuliDS,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1877 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON.  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Extra  Picked. 

J    SCOTT  has  to  offer  a   large  quantity  of 
•     BULBS.  e-Kceedingly  cheap.    Priced  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOTT.  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  &c. 
TAMES   FARRAR  and   CO.  offer,  on  very 

f  '      low  terms,  HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  Double  and  Single 
SNOWDROPS,    Pheasant-eye    and     Double    White     NAR- 
CISSUS-    Prices  on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  86,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  London,  E.G. 

RCHIDS.— Pleione     Wallichiana,     strong 

bulbs.  24J.  to  42^  per  dazen.     Apply  to 
S.  WOOLLEY,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

WHITE        DOG'S-TOOTH       VIOLETS. 
Price  per  looo  on  application. 
PARKER  AND  BUSH.  St.  Michael's  Hill  Nursery,  Bristol. 

Cytlsus  racemosu?. 
B.    MAY   offers   a   fine  lot,  in  Thumbs. 

Price  on  application. 
Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 
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SPECIMEN    SHRUBS,    several   hundreds, 
6  to  9  feet,  comprising  Araucarias,  Thujopsis,  Cupressus, 
Thuja  aurea.  SlC.  .  together   with  thous.ands  suitable  for  pots. 
Must  be  Sold  without  reserve.     No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
J.  B.  BUTTERFIELD.  Nurseries,  Baiter  Street,  Enfield. 

English  Yews,  English  Yews. 
■pNGLISH  YEWS,  3jto4feet,  12s.  per  doz., 

-L J  80^.  per  I03  :  4  to  4^  feet,  i8j.  per  doz.,  looj.  per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    52,    Market    Square, 
Northampton. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEEDLINGS.  —  Native  and  Tyrolese 
LARCH.  Scotch  FIR,  English  ELM.  ALDER,  BIRCH. 
ASH  and  SYCAMORE,  at  moderate  prices.  For  Samples 
and  PRICE  LIST  apply  to 

WILLIAM    KIERNAN,   Nurseryman,  Clonmahan,   Sum- 
merhill,  Enfield,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland. 

ERTERA     DEPRESSA,    good    stuff,    in 

single  pots,  ^s.  per  dozen,  301.  per  100. 
MENTHA  PULEGIUM  GIBRALTARICUM,  good  clumps, 
in  single  pots,  i6s.  per  loo. 
These  are  the  greatest  acquisitions  for  Carpet  Bedding  yet 
introduced. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E. 

ASMINUM   NUDIFLORUM,   5  feet, 

splendid  stuff,  in  48"s,  5<w.  per  lOO. 
JASMINE,  common  White,  splendid,  in  48's,  soj,  per  100. 
IVY,  Irish,  extra  fine  stuff,  in  32's,  1005.  per  100, 

II     )i    good,  in  48'j,  SOT.  per  100. 

,.     ,,     extra  strong,  from  ground.  25^.  per  100. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery.  Hackney, 
London, E. 

To  the  Trade. 

DWARF     BOX.  —  3000     Yards      of     very 
Superior,  for  Edging. 
G.  S.  FRIEND,  Seedman  and  Florist,  Port  William,  N.B. 

nnO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  for  want  of  room 

-L  — a  good  opportunity  to  Gentlemen  and  Others  wishing 
to  Furnish  a  Wall  quicklj — Twelve  PEACH  TREES  and  One 
NECTARINE,  from  s  to  8  feet  in  diameter.     Apply  to  the 

GARDENER,      Isleworth      House     Gardens,     Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 

Cucumber  Seed.— To  the  Trade.  , 

E  COOLING  can  now  offer  choice  Stocks 
•  of  TELEGRAPH  KING.  TENDER  and  TRUE, 
FEARNOUGHT,  LONG  GUN,  CARTER'S  MODEL,  &c. 
Prices  on  application. 

Mileash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 
riABBAGE       PLANTS.  —  Gee's      Superior 

V^*  Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed 
all  at  31.  per  rooo ;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  51.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  js.  fai.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Wmtcr  ONIONS. 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use.  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK..  GEE.  Seed  .and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c. ,  Biggleswade.  Beds. 

Qentlemen's  Oardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare, 

Price  List  on  appucation. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION 

Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours:  NARCISSUS,  ANEMONES, 
SNOWDROPS,  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N.  B. — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'clock. 

Stove  and  GreenliOTise  Plants. 

MR.    J.     C.     STEVENS     will    SELL     by 
AUCTION,    at   his  Great   Rooms,    38,  King   Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  54,  a  small 
Collection    of     Specimen    AZALEAS,    YUCCAS,    PALMS, 
DRAC^NAS,  TREE  FERNS,  MARANTAS,  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Clapbam  Park,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  S.  Ralli,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Cleveland  House,  Clapham 
Park,  S.W.,  on  TUESDAY,  October  30,  at  half-past  12 
o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  EXHIBITION- 
PLANTS,  comprising  Crotons,  Nepenthes,  Dracaenas,  Palms. 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Allamandas.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  S:c.,  which 
have  won  such  high  honours  at  the  chief  Metropolitan  Shows, 
and  sold  in  consequence  of  Mr.  G.  Legg  being  about  to  termi- 
nate his  engagement  with  Mr,  Ralli ;  also  the  well-made 
EXHIBITION  VAN.  The  beautiful  Collection  of  SEED- 
LING CROTONS  (15  in  number),  raised  by  Mr.  Legge, 
will  be  included  in  this  sale. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr.  LEGO,  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Unreserved  Sale  of  a  Large  Consignment  of  Choice 

HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS, 
NARCISSUS.  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  &c.,  containing 
many  large  Trade  Lots, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
TokenhousG  Yard,  E-.C,  near  the  Bank,  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
at  half-past  11  o'Clock  to  the  minute. 

On  view  the  Saturday  prior  and  morninff  of  Sale. 

Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  THRIVING  YOUNG 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
S.W.,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY.  October  22  and  23.  at 
12  o'clock  each  day,  several  thousands  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  e.\:cellent  condition  for  removal, 
comprising  choice  Evergreen  and  Coniferae  Slirubs,  in  speci- 
men borders,  admirably  adapted  for  effective  planting  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  handsome  specimen  Coniferai,  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  fine  Fruit  Trees  in 
bearing  condition,  Ivies,  Clematis,  Virginian  Creepers,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  S:c. 

May  be  viewed  at  any  time  previous  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues 
are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  the  Premises  or  of 
the  Auctioneers. 

CityAiictionRooms,38and39,GracecIiurclxStreet,E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  33,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
first-class  Collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  a  choice  assortment 
of  400  Standard.  Dwarf,  and  other  ROSES,  selected  FRUIT 
TREES,  choice  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  CONIFER.'E 
Eind  Evergreen  SHRUBS,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  &c,,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 


East  Dulwlcli  Koad.  S.W., 

Close  to  Peckham  Rye  and  Goose  Green. 

CLEARANCE  SALE,  the  land  being  required  for  building 

parposes. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  at  the  rear 
of  Malmesbury  House,  East  Duhvich  Road,  S.W. ,  on  FRIDAY, 
October  26,  at  iz  for  i  o'Clock  precisely,  roo  fine  old  TIMBER 
TREES  (Ash  and  Chestnut),  Standard  FRUIT  TREES,  large 
quantities  of  BOX  EDGING,  and  other  PLANTS  and 
SHRUBS,  together  with  two  GREENHOUSES,  HOT- 
WATER  PIPING,  a  Weeks'  Tubular  BOILER,  two 
SUMMER  HOUSES,  quantity  of  IRON  HURDLES, 
10,000  TURF,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
Estate  Agents. 

Godalmlng,  Surrey. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  first-class  NURSERY 
STOCK,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  others 
largely  engaged  in  Planting. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Mlllord  Nurseries,  near  Godalmlng,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY, 
October  29,  and  four  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  to  the 
minute  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  in  order  to 
clear  for  alterations,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  well-grown 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  thousands  of  handsomely 
grown  specimen  Conifera;  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  of  all  sizes,  in 
"fine  condition  for  removal  and  transplanting  ;  also  12.000  choice 
named  Hybrid  and  other  Rhododendrons,  i  to  6  feet  ;  "5000 
Reiinosporas,  2500  Portugal  Laurels.  3500  Variegated  Hollies, 
10,000  English  Yews,  5500  Thujas,  of  sorts  ;  2000  Cedrus 
Deodara,  1000  Young's  New  Golden  Chinese  Junipers,  1000 
Golden  Yews,  S:c.  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Goods  may  be  transmitted  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Wales  without  change  of  truck. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  and  of  the  Auctioneers. 


Moulsliam  Nurseries,  CHelmsford. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  well-grown   NURSERY    STOCK, 

a  portion  of  the  land  having  been  sold  for  building  purposes 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURS- 
DAY, November  1,  at  ir  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  ofa  fine 
assortment  of  handsome  specimen  Conlferai  and  Evergreens  ; 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  smaller  stock ;  a  fine  collection 
of  clean-grown  Fruit  Trees,  likewise  a  quantity  of  Ornamencal 
Trees,  together  with  a  choice  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses. 

The  Stock  may  be  valued  at  any  time.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises. 

Hare  Hill  Nursery,  near  Addleston,  Surrey. 

One  mile  from  the  Addleston  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 
POSITIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY   STOCK. 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  by  the 
Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the  least 
reserve,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  MONDAY  and  TUES- 
DAY, October  22  and  23,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day  punctually,  the 
whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK  on  5  acres  of  land,  consisting 
of  common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Scotch  and  Austrian  Fir,  large 
quantities  of  English  Yew,  Green  Holly,  Poplars  of  sorts,  Horse 
and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Limes.  Norway  Maples,  Birch,  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Mussel.  Pear,  Crab,  Cherry,  and  other  Stocks,  Fruit 
Trees,  various  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  fine  Pampas  Grass, 
Yucca  glorlosa,  Retinosporas,  Aucuba  japonica,  Laurustlnus,  a 
quantity  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  also  Two  strong  Spring 
Carts,  a  Set  of  Harness,  S:c,,  all  of  which  will  be  enumerated  in 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or  post-free  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Goldworth  Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey, 

N.  B. — The  Auctioneer  begs  to  state  that  this  \^2.hondJide 
Clearance  Sale,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Gentlemen  Planting. 

Trucks  can  be  loaded  at  the  Addleston  Station,  and  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  country  without  change. 

Manley  Hall  and  Park,  Manchester. 

CAPES,  DUNN  AND  PILCHER  have 
received  instructions  from  the  Directors  of  the  Manley 
Palace  and  Park  Co.  (Limited',  the  land  being  required  for 
building  purposes,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY 
next,  October  23.  and  Two  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  each 
day,  the  VALUABLE  EFFECTS  in  the  Gardens  and  Grounds 
of  Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  including  a  collection  of  choice 
Stove  Plants,  about  40  well-trained  Specimen  Azaleas,  about  75 
Vines  of  the  best  sorts,  strong  and  healthy  Canes,  in  full 
bearing  ;  good  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  about  250  young 
Vines,  the  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  68  splendid  Standard  6  feet  Currant  Trees,  about  400 
Dwarf-trained  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees,  a  fine  Holly  Hedge,  looo 
Strawberries,  in  pots,  for  Forcing,  and  many  thousands  in  the 
ground  ;  150  Specimen  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees,  from  6  to  10  feet, 
and  a  number  of  Orchard  Trees  ;  a  fine  selection  of  Herbaceous 
and  Alpuie  Bedding  Plants,  the  extensive  Range  of  Glass- 
houses, forming  the  Vinery  and  Peach  Houses  ;  6  Double-span 
Greenhouses,  of  handy  size,  and  a  large  Conservatory,  now  used 
as  the  Azalea-house,  as  erected,  with  the  Heating  Apparatus 
for  each  ;  20  Cucumber  Frames,  a  number  of  growing  Timber 
Trees,  and  a  variety  of  Agricultural  Implements.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  19  and  20, 
by  Catalogue  only,  price  is.  each.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester  ;  and  at  the  Park  on  the  days  of  View  and  Sale. 

Hereford. 

GREAT      SALE     of    NURSERY      STOCK, 
at  the  Barr's  Court  Nursery,  Hereford. 

MR.  O.  SHELLARD  is  instructed  by 
Messrs.  G.  Davison  &  Co.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  October  23  and  24,  at 
12  o'clock  each  day  (in  consequence  of  the  land  being  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  Middle  Class  College),  the  whole  of  the 
VALUABLE  STOCK,  including  many  thousands  of  strong 
Apple  Stocks  of  superior  quality  ;  strong  Hawthorn  Quick  and 
transplanted  Ash  ;  large  quantities  of  Spruce  and  Austrian 
Firs;  other  Shrubs  and  Trees  in  great  variety ;  several  thousands 
of  dwarf  Roses  and  fine  Christmas  Trees. 

Full  particulars  in  Catalogues,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneer,  13,  King  Street.  Hereford. 

Stanhope  Niu"sery,  Westerham  Hill,  Cudham,  Keat. 

EXTENSIVE  and  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising fine  Specimen  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Cedars,  Deodars,  Weymouth  and  other 
Pines,  Portugal  and  Common  Laurels,  Hollies,  Ivy, 
Creepers,  and  a  largs  quantity  of  Forest  Trees.  Sc. 

MESSRS.  BAXTER,  PAYNE,  and 
LEPPER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises. 
by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Fairall,  on  TQESDAY,  October  30.  at  11 
for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  above  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  comprising  a  very  choice  collection  of  many  thousand 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  obtained  at  the  various  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  at  the  place  of  Sale  ;  and  of  BAXTER, 
PAYNE,  AND  LEPPER,  Auctioneers  and  Land  Agents, 
Town  Hall,  Bromley,  Kent,  and  157,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 

To  Florists. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  genuine  old-established 
BUSINESS  (In  the  same  hands  ten  years)— J^  acre  of 
ground,  two  houses,  Potting  Shed,  Sets  of  Frames,  &c.  Stock 
optional.  Premium  .^225.  Lease  five  years.  Rent  C^q  per 
annum.     Particulars  of 

ROBERT  W.  FULLER  and  MOON,  Estate  Agents, 
Croydon  and  Reigate.  (3059) 

To  Nurserymen  and  Otliers. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESSES  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  valuable  connection. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  the  North  of 
England  Nurseries,  Catterick  Bridge  and  Scorton,  are  open  to 
treat  with  a  gentleman  possessing  capital,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
business,  which  has  an  established  connection  of  nearly  50  years. 

The  Nurseries  consist  of  about  60  acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
about  40  acres  of  which  are  stocked  with  a  choice  Collection  of 
Roses  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  There  are  good  Residences 
in  the  Grounds,  and  fine  Ranges  of  Glass,  close  to  the  Catterick 
Bridge  Station  of  ihe  North-Eastern  Railway,  situate  between 
Darlmgton  and  Richmond,  and  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  A  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  could  remain  on  security  of  the  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Possession  could  be  given  at  any 
time  as  a  going  concern.  Principals  or  their  Solicitors  only 
may  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

A,  E.  HARRISON.  Solicitor,  Church  Yard,  Rotherham, 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  Small 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  with  Two  substantially  built 
Houses,  heated  with  hot  water  and  welt  stocked  with  Spring 
Bedding  Plants,  150  feet  of  Frames,  with  light,  6  feet ;  Three 
Green's  Mowing  Machines,  Ladders,  Barrows,  Tools,  &c.. 
Eight-roomed  House  on  lease. 

G.  C,  35,  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 

0  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  TWO  ACRES  of 

LAND,  planted  with  choice  Fruit  Trees,  in  full  bearing; 
also  covered  with  Nursery  Stock  in  fine  condition.  It  is  under 
a  Nobleman,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  three  Markets.  A  good  opening  for  a  working  man 
with  a  little  capital.  The  Valuation  about  £-i.=,o.  More  Land 
could  be  obtained  if  required  at  reasonable  rent.  For  particulars, 
G.  F.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WMte  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

IMPORTANT    to    NURSERYMEN.    SEEDSMEN, 

FLORISTS,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Treaty,  as  a 
going  concern,  in  consequence  of  a  Dissolution  of 
Partnership,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK-IN-TRADE, 
with  8  Greenhouses,  Propagating  Houses,  2  Vineries,  and  4 
Ranges,  about  500  feet  in  length,  of  Pits,  fully  stocked,  and  In 
good  repair;  Horse,  Van,  Spring  and  Heavy  Carts,  Tools, 
Implements,  Utensils,  and  Plant,  upon  and  belonging  to  the 
White  Cross  Nurseries,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  City  of 
Hereford,  together  with  the  Stock  of  Agricultural  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Fixtures  and  Effects  at  the  Seed  Warehouse,  occupied 
in  connection  with  the  Nurseries,  and  situated  in  Library 
Buildings,  Hereford,  aforesaid. 

The  Nurseries  (with  the  Cottages  and  Buildings  thereon) 
cover  an  area  of  about  23  acres,  are  well  stocked  with  the 
choicest  variety  of  every  kind  of  Fruit,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  and  other  Trees,  Ornamental  and  other  Shrubs,  Plants, 
&c.,  are  well  and  pleasantly  situated,  close  to  the  City  of 
Here''ord,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Barton 
Railway  Station. 

The  Nurseries,  together  with  about  12  acres  of  Pasture  Land, 
are  held  under  a  Lease,  of  which  about  4  years  are  une.vpired, 
and  will  be  included  In  the  purchase. 

To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES  WHITING,  the  Fore- 
man at  the  Nurseries.  Any  further  particulars  which  may  be 
required  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  H.  C.  BEDDOE, 
Esq.,  Hereford;  or,  Messrs.  DEWES,  SON  and  WILKS, 
of  Coventry,  Joint  Solicitors. 

Sealed  Tenders  (marked  "Tender  for  White  Cross  Nurseries") 
to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  HENRY  MERRICK,  of  Earl  Street, 
Coventry.  Public  Accountant,  not  later  than  October  25  next. 
The  Vendors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or 
any  Tender. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  an  old-established 
NURSERY,  SEED,  and  FRUIT  GROWING  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, In  an  important  and  fashionable  town.  In  one 
of  the  midland  counties.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  an  experi- 
enced Gardener  with  moderate  capital.  For  particulars  apply  to 
ALEX.  McKENZIE,  i  &  2,  Great  Winchester  Street 
Buildings,  London,  E.G. 

To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession, 
CRESCENT  ROAD  GRAPERIES,  Worthing, 
standing  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  Nearly  500  feet 
run  of  Glass  ;  good  Cottage.  No  Valuation  on  entering.  For 
particulars,  or  for  view,  apply  to 

GARDENER.  The  Graperies,  Crescent  Road,  Worthing. 

THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING, 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES, 

WATER  SUPPLY.  &c. 


The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Coi 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

ist.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  In  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2d.  —  To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erection  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reservoirs,  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

5th.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  CO.,  6,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.G.  ;  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  SiA,  George  Street.  Edinburgh,  Agents  t'or  the  Company 
iu  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22.  Great  Georjie  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

p      W.      MIETZSCH,      Dresden,      Saxony, 

V_-/«     recommends  his  healthy  and  well-grown  stock  of 
CAMELLIAS     with  buds,  2  feet,  bushy,  150  marks  per  100 
(alba  plena  in  large  quantities). 
,j    without  buds,  xYz   to  2  feet,  bushy,  90  marks  per  100; 
larger  ones  according  to  size, 
AZALEA  INDICA,  very  bushy,  with  buds,  from  50  to  7=;  marks 

per  100. 
DRACAENA    TERMINALIS    ROSEA,    and   other   kinds. 

15  marks  per  dozen. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  strong  pipes,  30  marks  per  1000. 

Packing  done  most  carefully.  Shipping  viA  Hamburg  to  low 
figures. 


October  4o,  1877.] 
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Planting  Season. 

E   BURGESS  begs  to  offer  the  following  :— 
•     Strong    Standard    and    Pyramid    PEARS.    ROSES. 
Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Flowering    SHRUBS.     English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  to  lo  feet ;  Spruce  FIRS. 
Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham, 

Fruit  Trees, 

THOMAS  EVES  begs  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  persons  intendins  Planting  to  his  immense 
and  superb  stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  for  the  growth  of  which 
the  Gravesend  Nurseries  are  particularly  adapted,  and  for 
which  they  also  have  a  wide  reputation,  the  trade  for  them 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 
The  leading  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  most  in  demand 
by  Market  Growers  are  extensively  cultivated  as  Pyramids  and 
Standards,  and  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  from  70J. 
per  100  ;  Espaliers  from  sor.  per  dozen, 
CHERRIES,  a  fine  lot  of  tall  Standard,  from  looj.  to  1205. 

per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  3-yr.  to  s-yr-,  loor.  to  laoi.  per  1000. 
CURRANTS,  3-yr.  to  5-yr.,  6ai.  to  75-f-  P"  looo. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.— EEtablished  1810. 

6000— Camellias— 6000. 

H  WALTON  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
•  extensive  collection  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  from 
42.r.,  63J.,  losi.,  to  I30J.  per  dozen  ;  large  handsome  plants  of 
all  tht*  best  varieties,  from  i\s.  to  losj-.  each,  all  home  grown. 

AZALEAS,  all  the  leading  varieties  in  fine  healthy  plants, 
from  34f.  to  63s.  per  dozen. 

Alarge  quantity  of  Specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  fine  condition. 

ERICAS,    in    Half  and    Quarter    Specimens,    all   the  best 
Exhibition  vaneties. 

Inspection  invited. 

Edge-end  Nurseries,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

See  Report,  No.  190,  page  21a,  Aug.  18,  1877. 

OTEIA    (SPIR^A)    JAPONICA.— 

100,000  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition. 
SPIR.^A  JAPONICA,  i6f.  to  aoJ.  per  100  :  have  been  awarded 

several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELVTRA  SPECTABILIS,  very  strong,  10s.  to  26^.  per  100. 
LILIUM     LANCI  FOLIUM    ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
3?f .  to  i,os.  per  100  :  very  free  flowering. 
„     „     ROSEUM,  strong,  aar.  to  its.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     RUBRUM,  strong.  20J.  to  a&f.  per  100. 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents, 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,     Hillegom,    neai 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

To  the  Trade. 

W    HEATH   AND    SON  beg   to   offer    the 
•     undermentioned  plants,  all  of  which  are  healthy  and 
well-established  : — 
STATICE    PROFUSA,   good    plants,   3-inch    pots,    12s.    per 

dozen  :  4  and  5-idch  pots,  24^.  and  301s,  per  dozen. 
DENDROBIUM    NOBILE.   splendid    plants    with   7  to  12 

branches,  6-inch  pots,  is.  6d.  and  loi.  6</.   each, 
CROTONS,  healthy  young  plants,  of  all   the  best  varieties, 

4-inchpots,  12s.  and  i8s.  per  dozen. 
IXORAS,  of  varieties,  3-inch  pots.  185.  per  dozen. 
GARDENIAS  INTERMEDIA  and  RADICANS  MAJOR, 

4-inch  pots,  good  plants,  i&j.  per  dozen. 
ARDISIA     CRENULATA     and      CRENULATA    ALBA, 

young  plants,  gr.and  125.  per  dozen. 
DIPLADENIA  BOLIVIENSIS.  good  plants,  24^.  per  dozen. 
POINSETTIAS.  a  splendid  stock  of  healthy  plants,  4^^  and 

S-inch  pots,  gs.   and    12s.   per  dozen  ;  smaller  plants,  6s, 

per  dozen. 
BEGONIA  INSIGNIS.  good  plants,  i  foot  high,  5-inch  pots, 

()s.  and  iss.  per  dozen. 
BOUVARDIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  4H-inch  pots,  zos.   per 

dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,   1877,  new  varieties,  strong  plants,  24s. 

per  dozen. 
ABUTILON  BOULE    DE  NEIGE,  fine   healthy  plants,  Ss. 

per  dozen  ;  larger,  in  4^  and  5-inch  pots,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA,  3Ji-inchpols,  iSi.,  30J.,42J.    per 

dozen. 
PRIMULAS,   ALBA  PLENA,   several  thousands  of  strong 

healthy  plants,   in  3  and  4%-iach  pots,  gs.   and  10s.   per 

dozen. 
CINERARIAS,  all  the  best  varieties,  to   name,  thumb-pots, 

4^.  per  dozen. 
ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM  (Maidenhair),   splendid  plants, 

4-inch  pots,  i2f.  per  dozen.  £4  per  100. 
ADIANTUM    FARLEYENSE,  nice  young  plants,  24s.  per 

dozen. 
PTERIS  SCABERULA,  good  plants,  i2J.  per  dozen. 

„     SERRULATA,   small  plants,   3^.    per  dozen  :  plants  in 

5-inch  pots,  5^.  per  dozen. 
CARNATIONS,   The    Bride.    Miss    JoIiOe,   and    La    Belle, 

splendid  plants,  well  rooted,  as.  per  dozen. 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  named  varieties,  50^.  per 

TOO  pairs. 
PANSIES,  best  named  varieties,  25(.  per  ico. 
,,     beat  bedding  varieties.  20s.  per  100, 

WILLIAM    HEATH   and  SON,   Nurserymen  and    Seed 
MerchanLs,  Cheltenham. 

To  the  Trade. 

FW.    COOPER    has    secured    fine    pure 
•     Stocks  of  Seed  of  the  following  CUCUMBERS,  which 
he  can  offer  at  per  ounce  : — 

ROLLISSON'S  TELEGRAPH, 
TURNER'S  BLUE  GOWN, 
PEARSON'S  LONG  GUN. 
MONRO'S  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Florist,  Huntingdon. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  strong,  healthy  plants,  viz..  Early 
Battersea.  Early  Enfield  Market,  Early  Nnnpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3^.  per  1000 ;  Robinson's  Drumhead,  3s. 
per  iocx> ;  Red  Drumliead,  y.  per  looo  ;  delivered  free  on  rail. 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford. 

TONE'S   APPLE.— As  Certificated  by  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  fthown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  A  very  handsome  Kitchen  Apple,  of  large  size  and  a 
great  bearer.  True  to  name.  Fine  a-yr,  trees,  42^.  per  dozen. 
Trade  price  An  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 


THE  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 
The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  groxm  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS.  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  S:c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.     A  person  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.     Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 
The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,   and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Surplus  Stoclc. 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,  from  3000  to  4000  nice 
flowering    plants  of  the  best  varieties,  15J.  to  24^-.  per 
dozen.     Descriptive  List  forwarded  on  application. 
DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  from  1000  to  2000  plants,  85.  to 

301.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM  AURATUM.  home-grown  Bulbs,  that  have  borne 
from  four  to  eieht  flowers  each  this  season,  12s.  to  iSs. 
per  dozen. 

ISAAC  DA  VIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk, 

HOICE     WINTER     FLOWERS. 
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RHODODENDRON    MULTIFLORUM,    5j.    &l.     to 
3 J.  6l£.  each. 
,.    PR/ECOX.  IS.  6</.  to  2^.  6<J.  each. 
AZALEA  DAVIESII,  as.  6,i.  to  3s.  6J.  each. 

.,     HYBRIDA  ODORATA,  2i.  6,1.  to  3s.  6a^.  each. 
All   the  above  are  beautiful  bushes,  well  filled  with  bloom- 
buds.    De^aiptive  List  of  these  and  other  Novelties  forwarded 
OQ  application  to 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 

To  Large  Planters  and  the  Trade, 

LIMES,  Red-twigged,  from  6  to  7,  7  to  8, 
8  to  10,  and  lo  to  12  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  well  furnished,  2j4  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  ft. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  6  to  12  feet. 
LAURELS.  2K  to  3.  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAKS,  Hedge-row,  and  Standard  ROSES,  &c. 

Prices  and  sample  dozens  on  application. 
A  GODWIN  AND  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

TRAWBERRY        PLANTS, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Purchasers'  selection  from 
Fifty-five  of  the  best  sorts  known.  For  LIST  see  large  Adver- 
tisement in  last  week's  Gardciu-rs'  Chronicle.  3s.  kd.  per  100, 
our  selection  :  "is.  6d.  per  100,  20s.  per  loco,  all  true  to  name. 

HARRISON'S  MUSK,  2  plants  11.,  12  for  31.  6J. 

PRI.MULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain.  2S.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldneld  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 

Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND   CO.'S 
stock  of  these  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  includes 
the  following  :  — 
AZALEA  INDICA,  bushy  and  well  budded,  in  good  variety. 
BOUVARDIAS.  good  bushy  plants. 
CAMELLIAS,  good  plants  and  well  budded. 
CARNATIONS,  Miss  Jolliffe  and  others. 
EPACRIS.  good  plants. 
ERICAS,     Hyemalis,      Sindryana,     Wilmoreana,     ventncosa 

varieties,  and  others. 
ROSES.  Tea-scented  and  H.P.'s.  in  great  variety. 
POINSETl'IA  PULCHERRIMA. 
SOLANUM,  well-berried  plants  ;  and  other  plants. 

They  have  also  a  great  variety  of  PALMS  and  other  plants 
suitable  for  decoration  ;  also  of  ADIANTUM  and  many  other 
FERNS,  besides  a  varied  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  and  GRAPE  VINES. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

Alnwick  Seedling  Grape  Vine. 

DP.  BELL  begs  to  offer  young  plants  of 
•  the  above  Vine,  the  true  variety  as  grown  at  Clive 
House,  from  which  the  only  exhibit  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  First-Class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December  6, 
1876.  regarding  which  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  given  by 
th^yoitrtuil o/Horticuli?ire,is  as  follows  :— "The  bunch  is 
large  and  heavily  shouldered,  with  a  stout  stalk.  The  berry 
stalks  are  stout,  and  the  berries  large  and  roundish  oval, 
frequently  with  sutural  furrows  ;  skin  quite  black  and  mem- 
branous, covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  tender,  very 
juicy,  and  sweet.  It  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  This  is  a  far  superior  fruit  to  Alicante,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  a  late-keeping  variety  of  great  value." 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  know  that  this,  the  only 
certificated  variety  (and  therefore  the  original),  has  been  exclu- 
sively raised  at  Clive  House,  and  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Plants  15J.  each. 

The  fruit  now  hanging  on  the  parent  Vine  may  be  seen  on 
application. 

New  Exhibition  and  Decorative  Fuclislas. 

TAMES       LYE,      Clyffe      Hall,      Market 

t/      Lavington,  Wilts,  has  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  following 
fine  new  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  unrivalled  for  their  high- 
class  qualities,  excellent  habits,  and  free-flowering  properties;  — 
DARK  VARIETIES. 
Charmine.  I  James  Lye. 

Gem  of  the  West.  Royal  Standard. 

Mr.  James  Huntley.         |  Elegance. 

LIGHT  VARIETIES. 
Beauty  of  Wilts.  1  Mrs.  Huntley. 

Letty  Lye,  Delicata. 

Blushing  Bride.  J  Miss  Lye. 

The  above  fine  varieties  have  been  most  favourably  reported 
on  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  9,  and  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  for  June  23.  A  coloured  illustration  of  Mr.  James 
Huntley.  Letty  Lye,  Mrs.  Huntley,  and  Royal  Standard, 
appeared  in  the  Floral  Magazine  for  October, 

A  Deicriptive  List  can  be  had  on  application.  Plants  are 
now  ready,  and  Orders  will  be  executed  as  reoeived. 

Price  the  set  of  twelve  varieties,  ;£i  lof. ;  per  plant,  31.  Post- 
ofTice  Orders  payable  to 

JAMES  LYE.  Market  Lavington  Office. 

MR.  A.  VAN  GEERT,  NURSERYMAN, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS,  CHAMyl':KOPS,  PIUENIK  and  other  PALMS, 
tabic  sizes  ;  also  SPIR/KA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 

The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 
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Rhododendrons. 

ISAAC  MATTHEWS  AND  SON  have  to  offer 
the  following  RHODODENDRONS— 100.000  fine  bushy 
plants,  thinly  grown  and  well  rooted,  nice  round  plants  ;  — 
RHODODENDRON  SPLENDIDUM,  white,  i  to  i.'^  foot, 
375.  dd.  per  100;   i!<   to  2  feet,  sor.  per  too:  2  feet, 
605.  per  100. 
,,     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  scarlet,    1  to  \%  foot,  501. 

per  100  :  ij'  to  2  feet,  fior.  per  100. 
.,     JACKSONU,   scarlet,   i  foot,  505,  per  100  ;   1  to  ij^  foot, 

6aj.  per  100  :    ij-^  to  2  feet,  755.  per  100. 
,,     WOOLLERII,  scarlet,  i  to  ij<  foot,  60J.  per  100  ;  \\i  to 

2  feet,  ^5  per  100. 
„     HYBRIDS,  from  all  choicest  nftmed  varieties,  i  foot,  20J. 
per  100  ;  i  to  ij^  foot,  3ar.  per  lOO  ;   \%  \.o  z  feet,  401. 
per  100 ;  1  to  2%  feet.  6ar.  per  100. 
,,     PONTICUM,  9  to  12  inches,  501.  per  1000  :     12  to  15 
inches,   \os.  per  100 :  ig  to  18  inches,  15J.  per  loc  ;  18 
to  21  inches,  401.  per  too;  2  to  3  feet,  50J,  per  100. 
,.     „     very  bushy,  3  to  3!^  feet,  %os.  per  100. 
YEW,  English,  6  to  9  inches,  40J.  per  1000  ;  9  to  12  inches,  50^. 
per  1000  ;  12  to  15  inches.  70J.  per  1000. 
„     English,    bushy,    15  to  18  inches,  20s.  per  100  ;    \\i  to 

2  feet,  3af,  per  100  ;  2  to  2"%  feet,  401.  per  100. 
,,     English,  very  bushy,  2J3  to  3  feet,  6oj.  per  100. 
CURRANTS.  Black,  very  strong,  los.  per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  \os.  to  12.!.  (yd.  per  100. 
CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

lOLETS,    SWEET     VIOLETS, 

MARIE  LOUISE,   double,  light  blue,  white  centre,  flowers 

very  free  and  continuous  from  September  to  May. 
VICTORIA  REGINA,  large  single  Violet,  very  fine, 
WHITE  CZAR,  the  best  white. 
BLANDVANUM.  large  double  Violet. 
KING  of  VIOLETS,  large  double  Violet. 
RElNE  DES  VIOLETS,  large  double  white. 
NEAPOLITAN,  double  lavender. 
,,     single  lavender. 

Strong  clumps  of  the  above    ts.   per  dozen,    40^.  per   100, 
suitable  for  potting  in  48-inch  pots,  or  forming  beds  and 
masses  in  flower  gardens.     Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to 
ensure  flowers  all  winter  and  spring. 
BELLE  DE  CHATENAY,  new  double  white,  \s.  Cd.  each. 
PATRIE,  new  double  blue,  very  free  flowering,  is.  each. 

One  small  plant  of  the  ten  varieties  free  by  post  51.  6d. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  Regent  Street, 
Leamington. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  35.  6d.  to  5^. 
each  ;  strong  Frv.iting  ditto,  -is.  td.  to  lor.  6rf.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  allthe 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6j.  to  20J.  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground, 
35.  to  55.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond.  Surrey. 

Vines —Vine  s  -Vines . 
S.    WILLIAMS    be^s  to  announce  that 

■  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution, 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1S76,  under 
the  name  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  Fruit  Committee: — "It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  oeen  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  21J.  and 
425.  each.     For  Detailed  List  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— Thi  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  Thp  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  loi.  61/.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  2\s.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N, 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  and  SON, 
NuRSERVMEN,  Ussy.  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy.  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SffRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN,  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Mess^rs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Line,  Great 
Tower  Street.  London.  E.G. 

The  Best  Hardy  Beddlns  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completclj' 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  suc«ess  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  121.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants.  2  years  old,  i8.r,  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application, 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurserym.an,  Worcester. 

EATHERSIDE^    NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Ha;!shot.  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS,  Hardy,  Evergreen,  miil  Unwering  SHRUBS: 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUII'  TREES  ;  For.st  and 
Ornamental  I'REES.  ROSES,  &c.  1  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  Sic.  m  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  .lent  post-free. 
Address,    HENRV     SHEPHERD,    Manager. 
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ABO  Dascriptlve  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Orcliard  Planting^.  £cc. 

HF.  SMITH  AND  SONS,  Seed 
•  Mi^RCHAN  s,  Selby,  being  about  to  give  up  their 
Nurseries,  will  o'T  the  whole  of  their  splendid  stock 
oi  FRUIT  TREES  &c.,  at  about  half  the  usual  price. 
U  comprises  ab^iic  10,000  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums; 
10,000  Gooseberries  of  best  sorts ;  5000  Black  Naples 
Currants  :  6000  Noi  humberland  Fillbasket  Rasps  (extra 
strong  canes)  &c. ,  s  well  as  fine  stock  of  FOREST  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  CONIFERS,  &c.,  all 
clean  and  henl'hv     One  dozen  or  100  sent  as  sample  if  required 

Florists'  Flowers,  aud  Rosea. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready  ;  it  includes  Winter-Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Paaonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas,  Violets,  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London, 

EW    HARDY    RHODODENDRONS.— 

MRS.  MENDEI,. 
SIGISMUND  RUCKER. 
MARCHIONESS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
The  above  beautiful  and  distinct  hardy  Rhododendrons  will 
be  supplied  for  Three  Guineas. 

ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Kent— The  Garden  of  England. 

THOS.  BUNYARD   AND   SONS   offer  the 
finest  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 
10,000  Standard  CHERRIES, 
15,000  Standard  PEARS, 
1. 000  Standard  MULBERRIES, 
KENT  COB  NUTS,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
Prices  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  Trade  LIST,  just 
published. 

Also  cheap  and  fine  AUCUBAS,  s  to  6r«et  ;  trained  PLUMS 
and  PEARS.  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  SPRUCE, 
lane :  YUCCAS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  and  other  FOREST 
TREES,  CLIMBERS,  &c. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The.Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone. Kent. 

To  Exhibitors  and  Others. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— Large  specimens  to  be 
disposed  of,  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  room  to 
house  them  : — 
PANDANUS  VEITCHII,  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  through,  and 

5  feet  high  and  6  feet  through. 
CROTON  INTERRUPTUM,  fine  specimen,  well  coloured, 
6  feet  by  6  feet. 
„     UNDULATUM,  sfeetby  sfeet. 
ALOCASIA  METALLICA,  3  feet  by  4  feet. 
MARANTA  ZEBRINA,  3  feet  by  6  feet. 
„     VEITCHII.  good  half-specimen. 
„     ROSEA  PICTA. 

Also  the  following  healthy  and  useful  WINTER  FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS  : — Solanums,  Bouvardias,  Libonias,  Eranthe- 
miims,  Linums,  Gardenias,  Erica  hyemalis,  gracilis,  Caffra.land 
other  varieties  :  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  Poinsettias. 

Now  being  the  time  to  obtain  stock  of  the  following  Carpet 
Bedding  Plants,  W.  Miles  can  supply  Alternantheras,Antenarias, 
Arenaria,  Achillea, Cerastiums,Leucophy  ton.  Mentha,  Mesembry- 
anlhemums,  Nertera,  Sagina,  Santolina,  Tecoma,  Echeverias, 
Sempervivums,  &:c.  AH  particulars  and  prices  on  application  to 
WiM.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  Cliflonville,  Sussex. 


SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  BULBS.  &c. 

DAISIES,    best    red  and  white  varieties  in  cultivation,   and 

POLYANTHUS,  is.  per  dozen,  5^.  per  100. 
SEDUMS,  acre  aurea.  acre  elegans,  glaucum,  Hvidum  :  SEM- 

PERVIVUM  tectorumandcalifornicum  ;  ANTENNARIA 

tomentosa  ;    MENTHA  gibraltaricum,  \s.  6d,   per  dozen, 

^s.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  saxatile,  ARABIS  alpina  and  caucasica  fol.  var.  ; 

IBERIS  coriifolia  and  Tenoreana  ;    PHLOX  frondosa  and 

verna ;      SILENE     pendula     compacta ;     SAPONARIA 

ocymoides ;     STELLARIA    graminea    aurea;     MYOSO- 

TIS  dissitiflora,    sylvatica,  and  alba  or  rosea,   is.  64.  per 

dozen,  los.  per  100, 
SWEET  WILLIAMS,  i^.  6(1  per  dozen,  8j.  per  too. 
WALLFLOWERS,  is.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  white  or  lilac;    HEPATICAS,  double 

red  or  single  blue  ;  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,4J.  per  dozen. 

30J.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Sulphur,  31.  per  dozen. 
Choice  named  exhibition    varieties    of  PANSIES,    PINKS, 

PHLOXES,   and    PENTSTEMONS,  45.   per  dozen,  or 

12  of  each  for  14^. 
DELPHINIUMS,      POTENTILLAS,      PYRETHRUMS, 

PiEONIAS,  fine  named  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen,  or  12  of  each 

for  21S. 
CARNATIONS   and   PICOTEES,   fine  exhibition  sorts,   7s. 

per  dozen  plants. 
Bedding  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  in  distinct  colours,  white. 

yellow,  blue,  purple,  &c..  named  sorts,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  per 

dozen,  125.  and  i6i-.  per  100. 
TULIPS.  IS.  to  ^s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CROCUS.  \s.  6d.  to  -3,5.  per  ico. 
Border  HYACINTHS,  ^r.  per  dozen,  los.  per  100. 
Collections  of  100   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    in  20  to  50 

varieties,  i6j.,  sot.,  and  i^s. 
Colleciions  of  100  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in  variety, 

%s.,  i2f.,  and  15.T. 
Collections  of  iod    SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS,    in 

variety,  8j.,  izs.,  and  155. 
Collections    of    100    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  6j.,  qj.,  and  iz.r. 
Collections    of    500    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  iis.,  305'.,  and  501. 
Collections  of  BULBS  for  conservatory  decoration,  2i.r.  and  42J. 
Collections  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  for  exhibition.  50  plants 

in  50  sorts.  15^.,  lis.,  and  30J.  ;  100  plants  in  100  sorts.  25^., 

35J.,  and  50J. 
CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Spring-flower- 
ing and  Herbaceous  Plants.  &c. ,  post-free. 


WILLIAM   CLIBRAN  &   SON, 

THE    OLDFIELD    NURSERIES,    ALTRINCHAM. 


y/tfQ/(x.-€d^nt^^ 


PLANTI  NG      SEASON, 


FOR   IMMEDIATE   EFFECT. 


JAMES   IVERY  &   SON 

Bt^  to   offer  well  gj-own   stuff  of  the  foUowiiig  : — 

LAURELS,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  7,  and  8  feet. 

YEWS,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  3,  and  10  feet. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  fine  bushy  plants,  s,  7,  and  9  feet. 

TREE  BOX,  fine  bushy  plants,  5  to  6  feet. 

IRISH  YEW,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  7,  and  9  feet. 

CUPRESSUSLAWSONIANA.  fine  bushy  plants,  loto  12  feet. 

LARCH  FIR,  S  to  10  feet. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to  10  feet. 
, ,     STROEUS  (Weymouth  Pine),  6  to  to  feet. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  splendid  specimens,  8,  10,  and 
20  feet. 

PINUS  EXCELSA,  splendid  specimens,  10,  15,  and  20  feet, 

SPRUCE  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  8, 10,  and  12  feet. 

SILVER  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  10  to  12  feet. 

SYCAMORE,  10  to  15  feet, 

BIRCH,  10  to  12  feet. 

AILANTUS  GLANDULOSA,  8  to  ro  feet. 

POPLARS,  in  variety,  6.  8,  and  9  feet. 

LIMES,  very  fine,  straight  stems,  lo,  15.  and  20  feet. 

NUTS,    various,  large  quantities,  including  many  of  Webb's 
new  kinds,  4,  6,  and  8  feet. 

WALNUTS,  standards,  fine  heads,  stems  s  to  6  feet. 

MULBERRIES,  Standards,  fine  heads,  stems  s  to  6  feet :  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  kingdom. 
Also  a  large  collection  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

too  numerous  to  mention. 


Prices  on  application  at 
THE  NURSERIES,  DORKING,  SURREY. 
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THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Bulbs,  Orcblds,  <Ec. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  &c.,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

The  Weeping  WelUngtonla. 

(WELUNGTONIA  GIGANTEA  PENDULA  NOVA.) 

Awarded  the  First   Prize  at  the   Carlisle  International  Flower 

Show  for  the  "  most  distinct  hardy  Conifer  of  real  merit." 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
ftiEN  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  are  now 
!=;ending  out  healthy  plants  of  their  WEEPING  WELLING- 
TONIA,  which  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the 
most  graceful  pendulous  tree  ever  seen  of  its  kind,  and  perfectly 
distinct  in  habit  from  any  other.  The  original  plant  is  now 
8  fcBt  high,  and  may  be  seen  at  L.  &  B.'s  Nurseries,  near 
Carlisle,  where  it  was  raised  from  seed  in  1870. 

Prices  of  plants  in  pots,  from  £,^  is.  to  £,$  5J.  each 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 

Palms.— To  the  Trade. 

OSBORN        AND        SONS 
are  now  offering  : — 
ARECA  ALBA,  in  thumb  pots,  75^.  and  looc.  per  100. 
„    CRINITA,  in  3-in.  pots,  30J.  per  dozen. 
„     HERBSTII,  60s.  per  dozen. 
„     PURPUREA,  24J.  per  dozen. 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  in  thumb  pots,  well  established, 

24r.  and  3or.  per  dozen. 
CHAMjEROPS  EXCELSA,  in  large  60-pots,  lai.  per  dozen. 
CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  in  large  eo-pots,  iit.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  in  thnmb  pots.  401.  per  100.  6i. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS.  35^.  per  100,  51.  per  doz.        Cper  doz. 
Fulham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W. 

To  tUe  Trade. 
TOHN      PERKINS     AND     SON 

<y      beg  to  offer  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  have  been 

recently  removed,  and  are  fine  healthy  plants  :— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  5  feet,  iSj.  per  doaen. 
ACER  NEGUNDO,  var..  Pyramids,  40X.  per  100. 
ABIES  MENZIESI.  4  to  5  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  i\i  to  3  feet,  i\s.  per  dozen. 
HOLLY,  Gold  Queen,  ij^  to  2  feet,  i8,r.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  fine  Standards.  10  to  la  feet,  i-zs.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  Common,  2  to  2 J4  feet,  11s.  per  ico  ;  locj.  per  1000. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1%  to  2  feet,  4«.  per  100. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  2  to  1%  feet,  30J.  per  dozen. 

„     PINSAPO,  3  to  5  feet,  24^.  per  dozen. 

,.     NORDMANNIANA.  3  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  4  to  5  feet.  i8j.  per  dozen. 

„     CEMBRA,  4  to  5  feet,  60s.  per  100. 
LAURELS,  Portugal,  ■x%  to  4  feet,  70J.  per  loo. 
THUJA  AUREA,  i  foot,  sar.  per  100. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 

TO       THE       TRADE. 


Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.'s 

WHOLESALE    BULB   and  SEEDSMEN'S 
SUNDRY    LIST 

HAS   BEEN  POSTED    TO   ALL    CUSTOMERS. 
Please  apply  if  not  received. 


128  and  129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,   LONDON,  W.C. 

QPECIAL    OFFER    TO    THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifi;llv  Trainbd. 
z-yr.  Cordons, 
Palmeti  es  and    t.J'J  ,',„ 
Pyramids.       P^'^t'es- 
Per  100.         Per  loo. 
APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin  ..  4ar.  59^. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince     ..  5or.  (tjs. 

PLUMS,  on  Prunus  St.  Julien        ..  5or.  67^. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  /or  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  M ALUS,  Crab-Apples  201. 

ROSE,  Manetti     ..         ..         351. 

,,     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie  35*. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  and  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Per  100.     Per  looo. 
CAMPANULA  (PLATYCODON)  GRAN- 

DIFLORA  FL.  ALBO 671.  — 

CAMPANULA  (PLATYCODON)  GRAN- 

DIFUORA  FL.  CCERULEA   ..        ..     T7J.  — 

DELPHINIUM  NUDICAULE     ..        ..171.  — 

DIELVTRA  SPECTABILIS  ..        ..     aS'-  — 

HOTEIA  (SPIR/EA)  JAPONICA..        ..     141.  1351. 

POLYGONATUM  MULTIFLORUM     ..      gs.  — 

A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 

AVENUE     TREES. 


PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true  Platanus  occidentalls,  from   lo  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street 
and  Avemie  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,  the  finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to  be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe.      

ANTHONY    -WATEBER, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING,     SURREY. 
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PICEA    CONCOLOR    VIOLACEA. 


Of  this  beautiful  and  distinct  Rocky  Mountain  SILVER  FIR  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
established  Plants,  received  by  us,  direct  from  its  native  habitat,  two  years  ago.  Whilst  possessing 
some  resemblance  to  P.  LASIOCARPA  our  plant  is  thoroughly  distinct,  the  leaves  being  rounder 
or  needle-like  in  form,  and  verticillate  rather  than  pectinate.  The  colour  also  is  of  a  uniform 
silvery  glaucous  hue,  both  above  and  beneath,  and  is  very  aptly  described  by  the  name  it  bears. 
To  all  cultivators  of  the  choicer  Conifers,  or  Planters  for  Landscape  effect,  this  must  prove  a 
valuable  introduction. 

Plants  in  Pots,  3  to    6  inches  high         ..       ..    10s.  6d.  each. 
Plants  in  Pots,  5  to    7  inches  high         ..        ..    15s.  Od.      ,, 
Plants  in  Pots,  7  to  10  inches  high,  hushy    .,    2l8.  Od.      ,, 


James  Backhouse  &  Son, 

THE     NURSERIES,    YORK. 

Our  Collection  of  CONIFERS  and  other  ORNAMENTAL   TREES  is  extensive  and  fine, 
the  Plants  as  a  rule  being  well-grown  and  well-rooted. 

CATALOOTTES,    NOW    BBAST,    WILL    BE    SENT    ON    APPLICATION. 

DUTCH       ROOTS. 


Charles  Lee  &  Son 

Have  received  a  large  Consignment  of 

HYACINTHS    AND    OTHER     DUTCH    ROOTS, 

FOR    WHICH    THEY    HOPE    TO    BE    FAVOURED    WITH    EARLY    ORDERS. 

Catalogues  post-free. 


ROYAL     VINEYARD     NURSERY     AND     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT, 
HAMMERSMITH,     LONDON,    "W. 

KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c. 

Thos.  Bunyard  &  Sons 

Will  be  happy  to  forward  their  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  the  above  on  application,  and  refer 
intending  Purchasers  to  the  notice  of  their  Nurseries  in  the  Journal  0/  Horticulture,  December  4, 
1873,  pp.  442  and  443. 

The  Fruit  Tree  List  contains  all  Particulars  as  to 


APPLES,    APRICOTS, 

BARBERRIES, 

CHERRIES,     CRABS, 

CURRANTS,    FIGS, 

COB  NUTS,    KENT   FILBERTS, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

MEDLARS, 

MULBERRIES, 


PEACHES    (RIVERS'    NEW), 

PLUMS, 

NECTARINES, 

PEARS,     QUINCES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

VINES,     RHUBARB, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

WALNUTS,    ORANGES. 


The  Trees,  which  are  in  the  finest  health  and  condition,  and  move  with  plentiful  fibrous  roots, 
may  be  obtained  as  Standards,  Standards  trained,  Pyramids,  Espaliers,  Dwarfs,  Dwarfs  trained. 
Cordons,  Maidens,  and  Bushes.  APPLES  can  be  had  on  Rivers'  Paradise  Stocks  ;  PEARS  on 
Quince,  double-worked  ;  CHERRIES  on  Mahaleb. 


THE    ROSE    LIST    CONTAINS— 

NEW     ROSES,  I     TEA,   BOURBON,   CHINA,    MOSS,  and 

HYBRID,    PERPETUAL,    NOISETTE,      I  SUMMER    ROSES, 

As  Standards,  Dwarfs,  Half-Standards  and  Pot  Plants. 


It  is  well  known  that  Kent,  "The  Garden  of  England,"  is  noted  for  its  Fruit— notably 
CHERRIES  and  COB  NUTS  ;  and  T.  B.  &  SONS  can  supply  the  Amateur  with  his  dozens  of 
Trees,  or  the  Market  Grower  with  thousands. 


THE  OLD  ESTABLISHED  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE,  &  ROSE  NURSERIES,  ASHFORD. 


s 


EED    POTATOS.  —  Snowflake,    Bresee's 

Prolific  and  Excelbior,  Brownell's  Beauty,  Eureka,  &c. 
C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Upper  Market,  Norivicli. 

To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS.— I   am  pre- 
pared  to  receive  Orders  for  Seakale  and  Aspara;^us.  for 
Forcing  or  Planting,  in  any  quantity.     Price  on  application  to 

J.COOPER,  Gardener  and  Florist,  Belfour  Cottage.  Fulham 
Fields,  S.W. 

BEDDING  VIOLAS  and  PANSIES.— 
The  best  of  all  plants  for  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn 
Bedding.  They  require  no  special  treatment,  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  continue  in  flower  from  early  spring  till  long  after 
all  other  bedding  plants  have  been  removed.  They  are  now  so 
generally  known  and  appreciated  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  remind  Planters  that  this  is  the  best  lime  to  secure  a 
-stock.  The  Subscribers  have  an  immense  quantity  of  healthy, 
well-rooted  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties,  that  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  in  order  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  they  make  the  following  special  autumn  qtiotation 
(selection  being  left  to  themselves),  post-free  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  : — 

ICO,  ill  TO  sorts,  i&y.  Cd.  to  21s. 
50,  in  10  sorts,  loJ.  6d.  to  izi.  td. 
25.  in    5  sorts,  ds.  6d. 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  and  special  Prices  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  Trade  or  to  those  requiring  large  quantities 
or  particular  varieties. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, and  Florists, 
1,  Waterloo  Place.     New  Nursery  at  Pilrig  Park,  Edinburgh. 
(Established  upwards  of  a  Centurv.) 

Important  Notice  to  the  Trade. 
SEAKALE,      ASPARAGUS,      RHUBARB, 

EXTRA    STRONG   ROOTS   FOR   FORCING. 


H.     THORNTON, 

Having  devoted  great  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  roots, 
and  having  an  immense  stock  on  hand,  invites  the  inspection 
of  large  Buyers,  or  he  wilt  be  happy  to  forward  Prices  for  large 
or  small  quantities  on  application. 

H.  THORNTON,  12,  Maxwell  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 


WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 
Established  1806,) 

ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "  Waltham  "  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 

PEAT  SOIL,  PEAT  S  O  I  L.— 
Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  ^6  65.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c,,  17J  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  ^4  los.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South* 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborpugh,  South-Weslern  Railway, 
by  the  truck  load.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON,  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

Fibrous  Peat  for  OrcMds,  Ac. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c.,  £(>  6j.  per  Uucic. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas. 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17J,  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  51.  td.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  lar.  6<f.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants, 

pOCOA-NUT       FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V^  newly  made.  Reduced  price: — In  4  bushel  bags,  at 
IS.  -^d.  (not  less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  (delivered  Jree  to 
rail  in  London)  for  30,^.  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  Greyhound 
Yard,  and  134,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY   THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soilSy  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  ivith  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

PRKPARED    IN   A    FINE,    DRV,   INODOROUS   POWDKR. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;     iSs.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  in 
CanlBterB,  1b.,  2a.  and  4s.  each. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Manure  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  comparison  with  other  Manures. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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DRACiENA    GOLDIEANA. 


One  of  the  most  magnificent  ornamental-foliaged  plants  ever 
introduced,  and  altogether  unique  in  character  and  aspect.  It  is  a 
native  of  Western  Tropical  Africa.  The  plant  is  of  erect  habit,  and 
the  stems  are  closely  set  with  stalked  spreading  leaves,  the  petioles  of 
which  are  of  a  grayish  colour  ;  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  cordate-ovate 
acuminate,  with  a  yellowish-green  costa,  and  marbled  and  irregularly 


N.B.- 


banded  with  dark  green  and  silver-gray  in  alternate  straight  or  furcate 
bands,  the  colours  being  about  equally  distributed.  The  back  of  the 
unfolded  leaves  is  a  pale  reddish  purple  colour.  It  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  superb  of  ornamental  stove  plants,  and  indispensable  in 
all  first-class  collections. 

Price,    1   and   10    Guineas   each,    according   to    size. 

•THE   FIVE-GUINEA   SIZE  ANNOUNCED   LAST  WEEK   HAVE  ALL  BEEN   SOLD. 


BOWENIA    SPECTABILIS    SERRULATA. 


This  is  a  most  distinct  and  remarkable  plant,  Bowenia  being  the 
only  known  Cycad  having  bipinnate  fronds.  It  has  a  short  thick 
caudex,  from  the  crowns  of  which  are  developed  its  large  and  singularly 
handsome  leaves.  The  petioles  are  long,  slender,  roundish,  and  of  a 
dark  green   colour  ;    the   lamina   is   bipinnatisect   and   spreading,  the 


pinnules  are  firm  in  texture,  obliquely  falcato-lanceolate  with  an  acumi- 
nate point,  differing  materially  from  the  normal  and  only  other  known 
Bowenia  in  having  their  margins  distinctly  and  prettily  toothed  or 
serrated.  Any  description  must  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
distinct  and  striking  character  of  this  ornamental  Australian  plant. 


Price,    8    Guineas   each. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  has  much  plmsttre  in  offering  the  above  Plants,  which  are  two  most 
remarkable  iulroductions,  and  from  their  sterling  merit  two  of  the  greatest  acqidsitions  he  has  ever  had  the 
pleasure  to  announce.  =^^:====^^^=== 

^^^ILLIAM      BULL,     F.L.S., 


ARALIA  FILICIFOLTA 
COLEUS  PICTUS 
CROTON  HENDERSONI 
CROTON  REX 
CURMERIA  WALLISII 
DIEFFENBACHIA  CHELSONI 


1 

Is  also  offering  the  following  NEW  PLANTS  :— 

SMILAX  SHUTTLEWORTHII 

SIX  NEW  DRAC^NAS 

TWENTY     NEW    DOUBLE-FLOWERED 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS 
NEW  REGAL  PELARGONIUM— PRINCE 


DIPLADENIA  REGINA 

DIPLAZIUM  ARNOTTII 

HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSIS)  COLLERII 

IRIS  ROBINSONIANA 

PANAX  LACINIATUM 

SADLERIA  CYATHEOIDES 


OF  WALES. 


For  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the  above,  and  various  other  New  Plants,  see  Mr.  W,  B.'s  Illustrated  Catalogue,  price  Is. 


ESTABLISHMENT     FOE     NEW    AND     EAEE 
KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


PLANTS, 
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For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Sst'C,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


Our 
21s.    Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  open 
border  decoration,  con- 
t'l  iiu  i/ie  foUowiHg 
liberal  assortment : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     .,     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,    fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
loo  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     „    Cottage  Maid 
12     ,,     Yellow  Prince 
25     ,,     double,  mixed 
12    „    Rex       Rubro- 

rum 
12     „     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amo;na 
2  Lilium  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 


Cast,  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Other  Collections,  for  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 
&c,  12s.  6d,  21S.,  42s.,  63s.,  and  84s.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennett.  Belle  Vue  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
March  lo,  1877. 
"  I  am  glad   to  tell  you  that   the    Hyacinths,   Tulips,   and 
Crocus  I  had  in  the  Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From  R.   Pronvce,  Esq.,    Bathgate,   N.B. 

February  7,  1877. 

"  The  Bulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have   been 

farticularly  fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and  Tulips  now  in 
loom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 
have  had  before."  ^ 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


Zonal  Pelargonium,  "  New  Life," 

Fint-dais  Ctrlifuale  Royal  fhriicuUuriit  Society, 

See  H.  CANNELL'S  CATALOGUE,  senl  posl-frcc,  wilh 
full  particubrs  of  this  invaluable  Geranium,  which  gives  quite  a 
new  feature  to  cut  flowers,  and  will  be  eagerly  sought  after.  It 
is  now  in  full  flower.  Bloom  scut  free  to  any  address  for  four 
•Wmps.  H.  CANNELL,  Swanley,  Kent. 


TO       T   HE       T   R   A   D    E. 
JAMES  k  ROBERT  THYNE 

are  now  offering — 

ABUTILONS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  9^.  per  dozen. 

ADIANTUM  GRACILLIMUM,  In  4-inch  pots,  gj.  to  125. 
per  dozen, 

ARDISIA  CRENULATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  gr.  per  dozen. 

ARECA  AUREA,  in  3-inch  pots,  701.  per  100. 

ARECA  RUBRA,  in  3-inch  pots.  70^.  per  100. 

CHAM.EROPS  EXCELSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  30J.  per  100. 

CICCA  DISTICHA,  in  4-inch  pots,  i2J.  per  dozen. 

CyRTODEIR.\  FULGIDA,  in  3-inch  pots,  iS^.  per  dozen. 

COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  in  thumb  pots,  los.  per  dozen. 

CROTONS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  12^.  to  \Zs.  per  dozen. 

CYATHEA  DREGEI,  recently  imported  and  making  magnifi- 
cent heads,  6  feet  stems,  12  guineas  each  ;  5  feet  stems, 
10  guineas  each  ;  3  feet  6  inches  stems,  S  guineas  each  ; 
2  feet  stems,  6  guineas  each. 

CYPERUS  LAXAS,  in  4-inch  pots,  6j.  per  dozen. 

DIEFFENBACHIAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  \Zs.  per  doz. 

DRAC/ENAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  loo-j.  per  100. 

IXOR-^S,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  i-zs.  per  dozen. 

LOMARIA  DALGAIRNSI^,  los.  6d.  to  2 if.  each. 

PAULINIATHALICTRIFOLIA.in  3-inch  pots,  12J.  perdo^. 

PHdN  IX  RECLINATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  40^.  per  100. 
,,     TENUIS,  in  3-inch  pots,  30^.  per  100. 

PILLEA  MUSCOSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA,  in  s-inch  pots,  9^.  to  12J. 
per  dozen, 

SEAFORTHTA  ELEGANS,  in  3-inch  pots,  505.  per  100. 

SONERILLA  HENDERSONi",  in  4-inch  pots,  tSf.  per  doz. 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMII,  in  5-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 


GREAT  WESTERN  NURSERIES, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 

CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 


&c., 

CONTAIN   A 


Superb  assortment  of  the 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing   In  Glasses. 
Pots,  Vases,  &c 

loj.  6d.,  215.,  and  43^.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

lor.  6d.,  215.,  and  42J.  each. 


For  Greenhouse  or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

loj,  6d.,  21^.,  2nd  425,  each. 


All  Goods  205.  value  Carriage 
Free. 


Five  percent,  discount  for  Cash. 


Webb's  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Sic, 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  2o,   1877. 


HOETIOULTURE    AT    MATLOCK 
AND  DARLET  DALE. 

A  WEEK  ago  I  set  out  from  home  for  a 
short  holiday,  and  I  determined  to  make 
Matlock  Bank  my  headquarters.  Derbyshire 
is  frequently  supposed  by  those  who  know  it 
only  by  name  to  be  a  rough,  rugged,  hilly,  un- 
genial  county,  and  "  Stonyshire  "  (George  Eliot's 
name  for  it  in  Adam  Bcdc)  is  assumed  to  be  a 
very  just  and  appropriate  soubriquet.  And  so 
in  a  sense  it  is  ;  but  it  is  something  more, 
especially  that  part  of  it  where  I  have  passed 
my  pleasant  holiday.  It  is  siony  plus  lovely  vege« 
tation.  It  is  rocky,  but  clothed  with  beautiful 
and  graceful  alpines.  Its  very  stone  walls  are 
covered  with  varied  mosses,  which  enrich  and 
adorn  them.  It  is  a  county  of  natural  rockeries, 
from  which  the  student  may  glean  many  hints 
in  building  artificial  ones  at  home. 

The  geology  of  the  district  is  most  interesting. 
At  Matlock  Bath,  and  all  along  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Derwent  as  you  walk  towards  Darley 
Dale,  carboniferous  limestone  is  the  preponder- 
ating rock  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  Matlock  Bridge  sandstone  or  gritstone  are 
met  with  everywhere.  The  characters  of  the 
hills  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Der- 
went are  consequently  very  dissimilar,  not  only 
in  nature,  but  in  appearance  and  products.  It 
is  chiefly  to  the  sandstone  side  of  the  valley 
that  I  shall  confine  my  remarks. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the 
visitor  is  the  cosy  look  of  the  houses,  whether 
mansions  or  cottages,  which  are  dotted  over  the 
wide-ranging  landscape.  The  sandstone,  of 
which  most  of  them  are  built,  after  a  few  years' 
exposure,  assumes  a  very  pleasant  neutral  tint, 
which  harmonises  well  with  the  rocks  and 
their  characteristic  vegetation.  There  are  very 
few  cottages  unadorned  by  climbers  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Ivy  is  the  favourite  one,  and  I 
have  noticed  many  lovely  forms,  the  hand- 
somest being  a  striking  digitate  variety  which 
I  have  seen  in  several  places.  Crat;i:gus  pyra- 
cantha  thrives  amazingly,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
it  so  densely  covered  with  berries  as  it  is  here. 
Its  effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  background 
of  dark  grey  stone  in  which  it  is  trained.  The 
same  remark  applies  lo  the  other  climbers. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  a  much  used  wall 
plant ;  occasionally  one  sees  Cydonia  (I'yrus) 
japonica,  and  Clematis  Jackmanni,  Honey- 
suckles, &c.,  and  less  frequently  a  Euonymus. 

The  cottage  garden  plots  (I  mean  those  in 
front  of  the  cottages)  are  invariably  occupied 
with  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plants,  while  a 
few  in  which  the  owners  have  aimed  at  more 
display  are  less  successful  in  the  results  achieved 
by  means  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobe- 
lias and  Dahlias.  The  prettiest  gardens  I  have 
seen  in  front  of  cottages  hereabouts  are  filled 
with  hardy  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  still 
(October  16)  very  gay  with  various  coloured 
Clove  Pinks.  As  to  vegetable  growing  it 
is  uniformly  good.  I  have  never  before 
seen  so  many  cottage  gardens  in  any  locality 
so  well  filled  with  green  crops  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  have  been 
most  abundant  and  are  still  plentiful ;  Parsnips 
are  excellent,  so  are  Onions  ;  while  Cauliflowers 
and  Cabbages  are  generally  good  enough  for 
display   at    a    village    garden    show.     I    was 
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gossiping  with  one  of  the  cottagers  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  asking  him  if  he  was  fond  of  his 
garden.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  rather  think  I 
am.  I  took  eleven  prizes  at  last  show."  Potatos 
are  badly  diseased.  I  yesterday  saw  a  hard- 
working man  getting  up  his  crops,  on  which  he 
had  built  expectations  for  a  winter  supply,  and 
more  than  half  were  irretrievably  gone. 

Walking  one  day  up  among  the  hills  I  got  to 
a  little  valley  somewhat  unexpectedly.  It  was 
warm  and  sheltered,  though  some  700  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  I  came  to  a  neat  cottage 
garden,  in  which  were  a  number  of  plants  in 
bloom.  Surely  they  must  be  Auriculas  I  thought. 
I  came  to  a  stand  and  looked  again,  and  sure 
enough  there  were  hundreds  of  alpine  Auriculas, 
many  prematurely  in  bloom,  forced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  long-continued  moisture  and  the  recent 
warm  weather.  It  was  dinner-time,  and  I  saw 
the  cottager  chatting  with  a  neighbour,  so  I 
made  bold  to  admire  his  taste.  I  found  him 
quite  an  enthusiast.  He  said  they  were  all 
seedlings,  and  he  would  not  let  me  pass  on 
until  he  had  plucked  me  a  number  of  beautiful 
trusses.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  enjoyed  alpine 
Auriculas  so  much,  or  had  previously  thought 
them  so  beautiful. 

Another  day  I  walked  over  to  Darley  Dale, 
bent  on  seeing  Mr.  James  Smith's  nursery.  I 
went  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  little  country 
nursery,  where  I  might  probably  find  a  few 
acres  more  or  less  occupied.  Fancy  my  aston- 
ishment when  I  found,  not  one  nursery,  but 
many  ;  not  a  few  acres,  but  over  130,  devoted 
entirely  to  plant  and  tree  growing,  situated  in 
every  possible  position,  and  at  altitudes  varying 
from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Although  a  perfect  stranger,  I  met  with  that 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  are  so  common 
with  our  nurserymen.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
took  me  under  his  charge,  and  conducted  me  to 
as  many  of  the  nurseries  as  I  could  spare  time 
to  see.  After  a  look  round  the  home  one, 
which  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Darley  called 
Two-dale  (otherwise  Toodle,  or  Toad-hole,  as  I 
found  it  was  variously  pronounced),  and  where 
I  saw  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy 
Ferns,  we  proceeded  along  a  rapidly  rising 
road,  with  lovely  hills  on  both  sides,  empurpled 
here  and  there  with  Heather,  and  golden  with 
autumn-tinged  Bracken,  until,  reaching  a  height 
of  some  1000  feet,  we  came  to  a  nursery  of  about 
30  acres,  humorously  called  by  its  owner 
"  Siberia."  I  suppose  I  ought  to  visit  it  in 
January  to  realise  the  full  force  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  name.  Here  I  found  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  hardy 
Heaths  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  acres  of 
them,  and  if  I  had  seen  nothing  else,  I  should 
have  been  well  rewarded  for  my  walk.  Of  Cal- 
luna  vulgaris  I  saw  no  less  than  twenty  varie- 
ties, all  robust,  and  many  of  them  eminently 
beautiful.  I  must  particularise  a  few  : — C.  v. 
alba,  C.  v.  Hammondii,  C.  v.  rigida,  C.  v. 
Alportii  (crimson),  C.  v.  aurea,  a  really  golden- 
leaved  kind  ;  C.  v.  flore-pleno,  the  flowers  like 
little  balls ;  C.  v.  Foxii,  dwarfer,  and  in  every  way 
superior  to  pygmasa.  Erica  Tetralix  Mackiana 
vifas  very  distinct  and  attractive,  E.  carnea  was 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  to  see  such  masses 
as  Mr.  Smith  has  growing  together  in  full  bloom 
early  in  spring  would  be  worth  a  day's  journey. 
I  was  told  that  the  firm  will  shortly  be  able  to 
send  out  a  pure  white  form  of  this  valuable 
spring  bloomer.  But  I  must  pass  on.  I  can 
only  state  that  I  saw  immense  quantities  of  all 
descriptions  of  American  and  other  bog  plants, 
Andromedas,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Menziesias, 
Rhododendrons,  acre  after  acre,  Vacciniums, 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  a  goodly 
quarter  of  that  useful  berried  covert  plant,  Gaul- 
theria  Shallon,  of  which  I  was  told  one  gentle- 
man planted  1 5,000  plants  last  year.  Conifers 
of  various  kinds  I  iound  in  most  thriving  con- 
dition, though  in  such  an  exposed  and  elevated 


position.  They  are  in  almost  as  great  profu- 
sion as  Rhododendrons.  I  was  told  there  was 
another  nursery  further  on,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  decline  seeing  it,  as  my  time  was  short.  So 
turning  my  face  towards  Darley,  which  we 
reached  by  a  fresh  route,  we  called  at  nursery 
after  nursery,  seeing  others  at  a  distance  which 
I  could  not  spare  time  to  visit.  I  thus  had  a 
most  unexpected  treat.  I  saw  almost  every 
description  of  nursery  stock  grown  at  various 
altitudes,  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  under 
varying  conditions,  and  I  returned  to  my  lodg- 
ings with  my  ideas  about  hardy  plant  growing 
very  considerably  enlarged.  E.  W.  B. 


BEGONIA  SPORTS. 

Now  that  Begonias  are  becoming  so  popular,  and 
are  intercrossed  so  freely,  we  may  expect  to  see  some 
curious  and  valuable  results  in  directions,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  anticipated  by  the  growers.  Already  we 
have  double-flowered  varieties,  of  which  Jlessrs. 
Laing  &  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Henderson, 
of  Maida  Vale,  have  at  various  times  kindly  furnished 
us  with  specimens.  In  these  the  stamens  of  the  male 
flowers  have  been  completely,  or  almost  completely, 
replaced  by  petals  as  regularly  as  in  a  Ranunculus, 

While  double -flowered  varieties  are  thus  assured 
certainties,  some  specimens  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  The  Gardens,  Fallowfield, 
point  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  a  race  of 
Begonias  with  the  leaves  and  bracts  coloured  as  bril- 
liantly as  those  of  the  Poinsettia.  The  history  of 
Mr.  Swan's  specimens  is  given  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  The  plant  in  question  was  raised  from  seed  two 
years  ago,  gathered  from  amongst  several  tuberous 
Begonias  which  I  had  hybridised  and  sown  soon  after 
the  seed  was  ripe.  A  number  of  plants  came  up  and 
last  summer  flowered.  This  summer  they  are  again 
in  full  bloom  (July).  The  one  from  which  the 
blooms  were  taken  grew  very  freely,  but  no  stronger 
than  several  of  the  others  ;  but  all  last  season,  though 
it  showed  flowers  of  both  sexes,  it  never  opened  one 
of  the  male  blooms.  As  soon  as  the  male  flowers 
came  to  within  about  a  day  of  opening  they  invariably 
fell  off.  This  summer  the  plant  is  about  2  feet  high 
by  18  inches  through,  and  has  shown  flower  very 
freely,  and  again  only  the  female  blooms  open.  I 
send  you  a  spike  with  two  flowers  upon  it.  The  male 
blooms  fall  until  the  largest  of  those  I  send  appeared, 
when,  instead  of  being  a  perfect  bloom,  it  presented 
the  singular  appearance  you  will  observe  in  the 
specimen.  It  seems  to  show  a  tendency  to  run  into 
leaf,  and  then  again  it  has  thrown  out  fresh  spikes, 
which  are  bearing  flowers  of  both  forms.  Since  the 
first  one  assumed  this  form  another  has  appeared, 
which  I  also  send." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Swan  says  :  "  I  find  that 
several  more  have  since  appeared  on  various  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  though  not  so  strong  as  those  I  first 
sent,  still  they  show  a  very  peculiar  tendency  to  con- 
tinue growing  from  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  and  also 
to  form  leaves  in  ^connection  with  some  parts  of  the 
flowers." 

The  examination  of  the  specimens  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Swan  showed  that  what  under  normal  circum- 
stances should  have  been  a  male  flower  was  here 
replaced  by  an  aggregation  of  scales,  some  of  which 
were  partly  leafy  and  partly  petaloid,  others  com- 
pletely petaloid.  From  the  axils  of  some  these  leaves 
originated  branches  with  coloured  bracts  and  im- 
perfect flowers.  Considered  teratologically,  then,  we 
have  here  a  proliferous  male  flower  with  distorted  and 
partly  leafy  segments.  In  the  centre  of  this  distorted 
flower  are  observable  a  few  traces  of  stamens  (one  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  fig,  95)  and  a  branched  in- 
florescence, the  result  partly  of  axilary,  partly  of 
median  prolification.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
encourage  and  fix  this  variety,  as  we  should  then  have 
a  race  of  Begonias  as  remarkable  as  the  so-called 
double  Poinsettias. 


New   Garden    Plants. 

LoMARIA  DISCOLOR  var.  BIPINNATIFIDA,  Mueller. 
Fragm.  Phytog.  Australia;,  v.  121  ;  L,  dorroy- 
ENSIS,  HorL  Buil.'" 

This  most  beautiful  evergreen  Fern  has  been  ex- 
hibited both  by  Mr.  Bull  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
and  has  obtained  First-class  Certificates  both  from  the 
Royal    Botanic  and  Royal    Horticultural  Societies. 

*  Fronds  bipinnatifid  ;  both  primary  and  secondary  segments 
blunt,  oblong,  crowded ;  the  segments  of  the  abortive  fertile 
Ironds  pectinately  pinnatifid. 


Mr.  Bull's  plant,  grown  from  a  small  offshoot,  has  so 
far  been  more  symmetrical  in  habit,  the  broader 
sterile  fronds  spreading  from  the  crown,  and  what 
appear  to  be  fertile  fronds  (being  constricted  like 
them)  forming  an  elegant  central  tuft.  These 
apparently  fertile  fronds  have,  however,  in  all  cases 
proved  to  be  abortive.  The  plants  imported  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  older  and  stronger  sub  arborescent 
caudices,  and  had  a  less  formal  mode  of  growth  ;  but 
now  that  they  are  fairly  established  there  can  be  no 
doabt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  plants,  which  cer- 
tainly take  rank  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy 
greenhouse  Ferns.  Sometimes  the  abortive  fertile 
Ironds  come  broader  in  their  parts  than  at  other 
times,  and  they  are  then  quite  intermediate  in  aspect 
between  the  two  extreme  lorms,  or  what  one  would  at 
first  sight  call  the  sterile  and  fertile  fronds. 

These  sterile  fronds  are  fully  2  feet  long  and  spread 
outwards  in  all  directions  j  they  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
with  a  short  dark  brown  stipes,  the  primary  segments 
closely  set,  and  the  secondary  ones  densely  developed, 
so  that  the  parts  overlap,  except  along  the  rachis  when 
the  secondary  lobes  are  not  developed.  The  fertile 
fronds,  or  at  least  those  which  simulate  them,  stand 
erect  in  the  centre,  and  from  the  pectinate  margins  of 
the  segments  have  a  very  elegant  appearance ;  their 
barrenness  perhaps  renders  the  plant  all  the  more 
ornamental,  as  there  is  no  deposit  of  spore*dust  such 
as  occurs  on  many  plants  having  the  same  general 
habit.  This  species  ol  Lomaria  comes  from  Australia, 
whence  also  the  variety  bipinnatifida  has  been  im- 
ported— Messrs.  Veitch's  plants  from  Melbourne. 
Dr.  Mueller's  specimens  were  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bunip-Bunip  Creek,  and  also  on  the 
Dandenong  Mountain  T.  Moore, 

CATASETUM  PHASMA,  U.  Sp.^ 

This  is  a  queer  plant,  standing  between  Catasetum 
sanguineum  and  gnomus,  but  much  nearer  the  last, 
which  has  been  kept  in  good  health  several  years  in 
Hamburg  garden  (which  is  regarded  now-a-daysas  quite 
exceptional,  though  in  my  youth  the  Cataseta  were 
very  common,  quite  persistent,  and  free-flowering  in 
the  stoves  at  Dresden  under  the  management  then 
used).  It  is  very  easily  distinguished  by  the  erect 
limb  of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  which  is  nicely  serrate. 
The  callosities  inside  the  lip  and  the  middle  lacinia 
too  are  very  distinct.  It  bears  a  rich  raceme  of  rather 
large  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  dark  green,  with 
numerous  purplish  brown  spots.  Limb  ol  lip  white  ; 
internal  thickened  iimb  of  lip  also  white.  Column 
light  green,  with  numerous  brown  spots.  It  has  just 
flowered  in  the  Hamburg  Botanic  Garden.  It  was  ob- 
tained with  Eastern  Brazilian  species.  H.  G.  Rchb,  /. 


THE    BAGSHOT    NURSERY. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons  may  consider 
themselves  fortunate  men  in  having  their  famous 
American  nursery  situated  in  a  locality  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Sir  James  Clark,  is 
the  healthiest  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  having,  in 
addition  to  great  climatal  advantages,  a  soil— light 
and  sandy — which,  if  properly  used,  is  in  all  respects 
so  admirable  for  the  rearing  of  a  very  wide  and  com- 
prehensive range  of  arboreal  subjects.  That  so  enter- 
prising a  firm  should  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
such  favourable  circumstances  is  only  what  one  would 
expect,  and  consequently  we  were  not  surprised  to 
learn,  on  a  recent  visit,  that  they  have  now  some 
260  acres  under  nursery  cultivation,  besides  about 
120  acres  of  farm  land,  all  of  which,  we  believe,  at 
some  time, or  other  have  been  reclaimed  from  **the 
Bagshot  Sands,"  The  firm,  too,  has  always  considered 
itself  fortunately  situated  as  to  railway  accommoda- 
tion, being  within  easy  reach  of  Sunningdale  on  the 
London,  Wokingham  and  Reading  line,  Farnborough 
on  the  South-Western,  and  Blackwater  on  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  systems  ;  and  we  may  now  mention, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors,  that  a  station  will 
shortly  be  found  even  nearer  at  hand,  in  fact  on  the 
Messrs.  Waterer's  own  land— the  new  station  being  on 
the  Ascot  and  Aldershot  line,  now  under  construction 
and  nearing  its  completion,  which  runs  through  the 
nursery. 

The  one  great  speciality  of  the  nursery  is,  of 
course,  the  Rhododendrons,  which  are  counted,  not 
by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  and  if  we  said 
by  tens  of  thousands  we  should  not  be  far  wide 
of  the  mark.  They  may  be  seen  here  in  all  sizes, 
from  the  grafted  plants  in  pots  to  enormous  bushes 
with  heads  measuring  from  25  to  30  feet  in  cir- 
cumference,   and  which    lift    with    balls    of    eatth 

*  Catasetuvi pJiasma.—{,k^.  Cataseto  gnomo.) — LabelH  lobis 
lateralibus  semiovatis  erectis  minutissime  ac  densissime  serru- 
latis,  lobo  antico  minute  triangulo.  calcari  conico,  ovarii 
pedicellati  tertiam  lequante,  callo  obtasangulo  utrinqiie  intus 
m  pariete  superior!  sub  limbo  lobi  lateralis.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 
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Fig.  95-— a  curious  seedling  uegonia. 


weighing  from  lo  to  15  cwt.  each;  to  say  nothing 
of  thousands  of  standards  3  and  4  feet  in  height, 
and  measuring  anything  from  2  to  30  feet  in 
the  circumference  of  their  heads,  all  healthy  and 
cleanly  grown,  well  set  with  flower-buds,  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence  to  the  purchaser,  all  short- 
jointed  and  wiry,  the  indelible  mark  of  careful  and 
systematic  transplanting.  This  regular  transplanting 
of  large  nursery  stocks  is  an  enormous  and  costly  work 
to  the  grower,  but  it  pays  for  doing,  and  so  it  is  done 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  nowhere  better  that  we 
have  seen  than  in  the  Surrey  nursersies— not  the 
Bagshot  one  alone.  There's  no  mistake  about 
it,  the  Bagshot  soil  does  grow  Rhododendrons,  and 
you  find  them  here  in  marvellous  quantities;  and 
what  a  sight  they  are  in  June  !  Wonderfully 
Auriferous,  wonderfully  diversified  in  colour,  and 
equally  as  wonderful  their  numbers — the  land  is  clothed 


in  the  leafy  month  with  a  beauty  all  its  own,  that  any 
one  may  see  for  the  trouble  of  going  there,  but  which 
few,  we  imagine,  would  care  to  describe,  and  certainly 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  more  interesting 
to  us  to  hear  Mr.  John  Waterer  draw  on  his  remark- 
able stock  of  Rhododendron  lore — to  hear  that  the 
first  Rhododendron  that  was  introduced  was  the  pink- 
flowered  R.  maximum,  which  came  from  North 
America  in  1756  ;  that  this  was  followed  in  1763  by 
the  extremely  useful  R.  ponticum,  from  Armenia ; 
and  subsequently,  in  1S02,  by  R.  kamtskhaticum  ;  in 
1803,  by  R.  caucasicum ;  and  in  1S09,  by  the 
fountain  of  all  goodness  in  Rhododendrons — the 
beautiful  North  American  R.  catawbiense.  The 
colour  of  the  calawbiense  flowers  consisted  of  shades 
of  rose  or  rosy  purple,  and  it  was  eagerly  sought  after 
and  bought  up  at  high  prices  by  various  nurserymen. 
The  nurserymen,  and  the  Surrey  men  especially,  pro- 


pagated them  with  a  will,  and  they  soon  became 
great  favourites  with  amateurs  on  account  of 
their  bold  flowers,  fine  foliage,  and  hardiness  of 
constitution.  Some  ten  or  eleven  years  after  cataw- 
biense arrived,  and  when  it  was  becoming  plentiful 
the  magnificent  crimson- flowered  Rhododendron  ar« 
boreum  was  introduced  from  Nepaul,  but  the  Indian 
subject  was  not  hardy,  and  therefore  an  effort  was 
soon  made  to  turn  it  to  useful  account  in  anotlier 
way,  /.£■.,  by  fertilising  it  with  the  pollen  of  cataw- 
biense in  the  hope  of  raising  a  race  of  seedlings 
possessing  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  last  named, 
and  the  rich  colour  of  the  Indian  specie?.  The 
result  of  the  cross,  as  we  all  know,  proved  highly 
successful,  and  thousands  of  seedlings  have  since 
been  raised,  out  of  which  have  been  selected  the 
vast  number  of  splendid,  nay,  gorgeously  coloured 
varieties  that  now  adorn  our  gardens.     Each  year  has 
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seen  the  addition  of  several  novelties  to  the  list,  and 
still  they  come,  as  if  distinct  varieties  of  this  splendid 
race  of  plants  were  quite  inexhaustible.  Nowhere 
has  this  hybridising  process  been  more  actively  carried 
on  than  in  the  Bagshot  nursery,  and  Mr.  John 
"VVaterer  claims,  as  we  believe  with  justice,  to  have 
produced  more  distinct  and  desirable  novelties  within 
the  past  ten  years  than  were  produced  in  all  the  years 
intervening  from  the  date  of  the  first  cross.  So  much 
for  the  past.  An  inquiry  as  to  what  was  being  done 
in  the  way  of  novelties  now  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
Messrs.  Waterer  have  half-a-dozen  new  ones  to  send 
out  this  season,  and  of  which  they  think  very  highly. 
These  are  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  flowers  crimson 
with  a  light  centre,  and  the  truss  conical-shaped  ; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  an  enormous  trusser,  also  crim- 
son with  a  light  centre  j  Kate  Waterer,  clear  rosy 
crimson,  with  a  large  yellow  blotch,  very  distinct ; 
B,  W.  Currie,  brilliant  crimson  with  a  light  centre  ; 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  clear  rose,  and  large  truss  ;  and 
H,  W.  Punchard,  plum-coloured,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

All  the  named  varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting, 
and  the  common  stock  for  all  is  the  well-known 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  which,  when  they  have 
attained  the  proper  size,  are  lifted  from  the  seed-beds 
in  the  open  air,  potted  up,  and  worked  at  once,  the 
"saddle  graft"  being  the  style  followed.  After 
being  grafted  the  plants  are  kept  under  glass 
until  the  scion  and  stock  have  united,  when  they  are 
gradually  inured  to  stronger  air,  and  finally  are 
transplanted  in  the  open  ground,  and  left  there  to  take 
their  chance  of  the  weather.  July  and  August  are 
the  principal  months  in  the  year  for  grafting,  but  some 
sorts  can  be  worked  later  on,  and  others  again  in 
spring.  From  the  time  they  are  first  planted  out  it 
takes  from  three  to  four  years  to  get  them  up  into 
saleable  size,  in  the  case  of  bushes,  and  from  five  to 
seven  years  in  the  case  of  standards  ;  and  many  of  the 
largestspecimens  in  the  nursery  have  taken  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  to  attain  their  present  dimensions. 

Next  to  the  Rhododendrons  the  most  interesting 
subjects  are  the  coniferous  plants,  all  the  best  of  which 
we  found  represented  in  large  numbers  and  in  plants 
of  all  sizes.  Amongst  Abies  we  noticed  specially 
fine  quarters  of  amabilis,  Douglasii,  excelsa,  grandis 
(uf  Douglas),  nobilis  (a  specimen  tree  of  this  grand 
Conifer,  some  50  or  60  feet  high,  is  quite  laden  with 
cones),  Nordmanniana,  and  orientalis,  together  with 
Abies  Engelmanni,  in  a  quarter  of  which  are  several 
of  the  silvery-leaved  variety.  Several  fine  seminal 
varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  were  also  brought 
under  our  notice,  including  one  named  argentea,  which 
originated  here,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  silvery 
hue  ;  another,  named  aurea,  also  raised  here, 
which  has  been  certificated,  and  is  a  beautifully 
golden  variegated  plant ;  and,  what  may  seem 
anomalous,  a  weeping  form,  named  pendula.  Of  course 
most  of  the  Lawsonianas  are  pendulous  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  this  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  any  other 
in  that  respect,  and  a  very  handsome  subject  to  boot. 
All  the  leading  Pines  may  be  seen  here  in  great  form, 
but  we  have  not  space  to  particularise  them.  We 
must  note,  however,  before  leaving  these,  the  Bag- 
shot  variety  of  Thujopsis  borealis  variegata,  a  very 
handsome  golden  variegated  new  Conifer,  which 
keeps  true  to  its  character,  and  does  not  burn.  Out 
of  all  the  plants  that  are  growing  here  not  one  has  had 
a  branch  burnt  by  the  sun  during  the  past  summer. 

Japanese  plants  are  specially  well  done  here,  and 
to  judge  by  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  they  are 
being  multiplied  it  would  appear  that  the  Messrs. 
Waterer  had  great  faith  in  their  future;  and  certainly, 
to  see  the  various  kinds  as  they  grow  here,  a  more 
beautiful  lot  of  hardy  plants  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
That  most  of  them  are  hardier  than  the  general  public 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  they  are 
sure  to  make  their  way  when  better  known.  The 
Retinosporas,  as  they  grow  at  Bagshot,  are  an  espe- 
cially beautiful  tribe,  and  are  to  be  seen  here  by  the 
thousand,  as  well  enough  they  might  be.  Hand- 
somely grown  specimens  of  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 
stand  in  rows  like  pillars  of  gold — a  truly  beautiful 
sight — ay,  and  *'they  are  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Yew,"  exclaims  Mr.  Waterer:  a  statement  in  which  we 
entirely  agree.  Retinosporas  pisifera  argentea  and 
plumosa  argentea  are  also  both  very  striking  plants, 
and  equally  so  is  the  new  Retinospora  obtusa  erecta 
now  being  sent  out,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
neat  erect  habit  and  bright  green  colour — character- 
istics sufficiently  well  marked  to  thoroughly  well 
entitle  it  to  the  First-class  Certificate  which  it  has 
leceived.   Small  plants  of  these  Retinosporas,  together 


with  Osmanthus  and  other  suchlike  subjects,  are 
becoming  popular  for  winter  bedding,  for  which  they 
are  eminently  suited  ;  and  we  noticed  them  planted 
out  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact. 

Great  attention  seems  also  to  be  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
standard  trees  of  many  popularsubjects,  besides  Rhodo- 
dendrons, such  as  Golden  Yews,  very  striking  orna- 
mental subjects  ;  common  and  variegated  Hollies,  and 
the  famous  Waterer's  Golden  Holly  especially  ;  Box, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Phillyreas,  with  very  handsome, 
dense,  close-growing  heads  ;  Guelder  Roses,  Scarlet 
Thorns,  and  Red  Cedars,  the  latter  trained  into  neat 
heads,  on  clean  stems  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high.  To 
these,  of  course,  must  be  added  such  fine  trees  as 
Limes,  Catalpas,  Laburnums,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  Acers,  Mountain  Ash,  Sycamores, 
Poplars  and  Tulip  trees  ad  infinitum^  v^hich  we  need 
only  mention. 

Of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  trees  the 
Messrs.  Waterer  hold  an  enormous  stock,  but  the  usual 
character  of  such  subjects  is  so  well  known  that  they 
need  not  be  further  alluded  to,  except  it  may  be  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  their  fine  thriving  appearance. 
As  regards  the  commoner  kinds  of  shrubs,  however, 
we  should  state  that  their  numbers  are  legion.  They 
are  specially  cultivated  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet ; 
and  of  such  subjects  as  Yews,  Portugal  Laurels, 
variegated  Hollies,  Aucubas,  and  Phillyreas,  they  are 
here  in  "drift"  after  "drift" — twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  thousand  in  each.  Hollies  are  especially  well 
done,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  are  strongly  repre- 
sented, but  none  more  so  than  Waterer's  famous 
golden  variety,  which  seems  to  be  literally  irrepres- 
sible. The  Phillyreas  are  a  grand  lot.  They  are  done 
well,  and  the  larger  specimens  are  particularly  hand- 
some objects. 

A  branch  of  the  business  which  also  claims  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  is  the  preparation  and 
culture  of  several  subjects  for  early  forcing.  The 
most  popular  amongst  these,  judged  by  the  quantities 
of  each  under  manipulation,  appear  to  be  various 
species  and  varieties  of  Andromeda,  notably  A.  flori- 
bunda,  Ghent  Azaleas  in  colours,  Rhododendrons, 
principally  scarlet  and  white-flowered  varieties ; 
various  Ledums,  Kalmias  latifolia  and  myrtifolia, 
Rhodora  canadensis,  Daphne  Indica  rubra  and  D. 
Cneorum,  Hydrangeas  Impetatrice  Eugenie,  panicu- 
lata,  and  Otaksa  ;  Deutzia  crenata  and  gracilis,  &c. 
Suitable  subjects  for  planting  in  game  preserves  also 
form  a  feature  in  the  establishment,  and  these  we 
noted  consisted  in  the  main  of  the  invaluable  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum  and  seedling  varieties  of  R.  cataw- 
biense,  the  excellent  and  free-growing  Hardwicke 
variety  of  Box,  the  common  Privet,  and  an  oval- 
leaved  variety,  stated  to  be  a  strong  and  free  grower  j 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  which  makes  a  fine  cover  for 
pheasants  ;  the  beautiful  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  the 
edible  berries  of  which  the  pheasant  is  very  fond  of ; 
Yews,  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Hollies,  &c. 

The  Messrs.  Waterer  &  Sons  have  lately  taken  up 
the  culture  of  Camellias  on  a  large  scale,  and  now 
annually  progagate  from  5000  to  6000  of  that  popular 
favourite — the  old  double  white  alone.  We  saw  the 
young  plants  plunged  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  a  nice  stocky,  healthy-looking  lot  they  were. 


THE   GENUS   AGAVE. 

iConiinued  from  p.  398.) 
53.  A,  {LiitcEo)  polyacantha^  Haworth  ;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  p.  73  ;  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  83  ;  A.  xalapensu^ 
Roezl  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  72  ;  Nachtrage,  p.  30  ;  A. 
uncinata,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  104  ;  A.  chiapensis, 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  235;  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  80. — 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  30  in  a  rosette,  oblanceo- 
late-spathulate,  1—2  feet  long,  2J— 5  inches  broad  above 
the  middle,  narrowed  to  2—3  inches  above  the  dilated 
base,  where  it  is  %  inch  thick,  bright  green,  slightly  glau- 
cous only  in  an  early  stage,  the  dark  brown  pungent  end- 
spine  \ — ^  inch  long,  and  decurrent  a  little  down  the 
border,  the  crowded  deltoid  dark  chesnut-brown  irre- 
gular prickles  of  the  margin  yV — \  inch  long,  all  sub- 
patent,  about  half-a-dozen  to  i  inch  in  the  centre  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  about  ^inch  thick.  Flowering-stem  3— 12 
feet  high,  including  the  dense  spike,  which  is  3—4  feet 
long.  Perianth,  including  the  ovary,  z\ — 2  inches  long  ; 
ovary  oblong-trigonous,  shorter  than  the  greenish  yellow 
limb  ;  segments  ^  inch  long,  two  or  three  times  the 
funnel-shaped  tube.  Filaments  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  segments  ;  anthers  |  inch  long.  Style  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  stamens. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  long  known  and  widely-spread 
in  cultivation.  I  cannot  make  out  that  there  is  any 
material  difference  between  the  four  plants  of  which  I 


have  cited  the  names.  It  has  often  flowered,  but  has 
never  been  figured.  It  is  marked  in  the  group  by  the 
bright  green  colour  of  its  leaves  and  crowded  irregular 
deltoid-cuspidate  brown  teeth,  the  bases  of  which  are 
quite  confluent  in  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
margin. 

54.  A.  [Liiiisa.)  densijiora^  Hook,  in  Bot,  Mag. , 
t.  5006  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  pp.  123 — 247. ^Acaulescent. 
Leaves  30 — 40  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-spathulate, 
2 — 3  feet  long,  3 — 5  inches  broad  above  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  2^ — 4  inches  above  the  base,  where  it  is 
I — 1\  inch  thick,  slightly  glaucous  when  young,  bright 
green  when  mature,  with  a  brown,  shghtly  decurrent, 
pungent  end-spine  \  inch  long,  \  inch  thick  in  the 
centre,  the  crowded,  deltoid,  bright,  chestnut-brown 
teeth  \ — I  line  long,  the  upper  ones  ascending,  the 
lower  spreading.  Scape,  including  the  spike,  6  feet 
long,  the  lower  bract-leaves  ascending,  the  upper  ones 
spreading.  Spike  dense,  2  feet  long  ;  pedicels  very 
short ;  bracts  and  bracteoles  lanceolate.  Perianth, 
including  the  ovary,  i| — 2  inches  long;  ovary  oblong- 
trigonous,  \ — I  inch  long  ;  tube  funnel-shaped,  \ — |  inch 
long  ;  segments  under  i  inch  long,  falcate  when  ex- 
panded. Filaments  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  perianth 
tube,  twice  as  long  as  the  segments  ;  anthers  \ — %  inch 
long.  Style  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  stamens  ;  capsule 
oblong,  I  inch  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  It  was  described  by  Sir 
Wm.  Hooker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  from  speci- 
mens that  flowered  at  Kew  in  1857.  It  flowered  at 
Reigate  in  1874,  and  at  Kew  as  lately  as  the  spring 
of  J  87  7.  It  comes  very  near  to  A.  polyacantha, 
but  the  texture  of  the  leaf  is  softer,  the  colour  is  a 
brighter  green,  and  the  side  spines  are  smaller. 

55.  A.  Salmdyckii,  Baker  ;  A.  Keratto,  Salmdyck  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  127  and  249,  not  of  Miller. — Acaul- 
escent. Leaves  40—50  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate- 
spathulate,  reaching  a  length  of  4 — 5  feet,  and  a  breadth 
of  5—6  inches  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  4 — 5  inches 
above  the  base,  bright  green,  and  for  the  group  soft  in 
texture,  i-J — 2  inches  thick  at  the  base,  the  brown  sub- 
pungent  terminal  spine  i  inch  long,  the  crowded  minute 
dark  brown  deltoid-cuspidate  spines  of  the  margin  a  line 
long.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  My  description  is  taken  from 
a  very  fine  specimen  which  has  been  for  many  years 
in  the  Kew  collection,  and  I  have  seen  it  also  at 
Reigate.  Miller's  Keratto,  as  already  stated,  belongs 
to  the  group  Marginatse.  This  finishes  the  series  of 
species  of  the  group  Rigidse.  J,  G.  Baker. 


LITTLE  KNOWN   DAINTIES. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — That  Salsify  and 
Scorzonera  are  still  cultivated  in  many  large  gardens 
may  be  known  by  the  fact  that  stray  allusions  to  their 
palatableness  find  their  way  now  and  again  into 
horticultural  journals.  Yet  appreciated  as  they  are 
by  the  few  they  are  really  unknown  dainties  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  Judging  from  the  writings  of 
the  last  century,  Scorzonera  and  Salsify  were  articles 
of  much  more  universal  consumption  among  our 
immediate  forefathers  than  they  are  with  us  ;  indeed, 
in  that  cosmopolitan  emporium  for  edible  vegetables, 
Covent  Garden,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  two  or  three  shops 
only ;  and  we  might  well  say  of  it,  as  Curtis  did  of 
Seakale  in  1822,  "That  we  hope  soon  to  see  the 
plant  so  generally  known  that  in  future  the  markets 
of  the  first  city  of  the  world  will  be  again  duly 
supplied  with  this  most  desirable  article." 

Scorzonera  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  1576,  and  the  origin  of 
its  becoming  known  as  an  edible  vegetable  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  in  the  following  manner,  and, 
in  fact,  gave  the  plant  its  well  merited  name  of 
Viper's  Grass  : — 

"  Scorzonera  was  first  known  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed medical  properties  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  esteemed  as  an 
antidote  to  poison  of  a  snake  called  there  scurzo.  A 
Moor,  it  is  said,  who  had  learnt  in  Africa  that  this 
plant  possessed  so  valuable  a  property,  availed  him- 
self of  the  knowledge  in  effecting  many  cures  with  the 
juices  of  the  leaves  and  roots  upon  peasants  who  had 
been  bitten  by  these  venomous  reptiles  while  mowing ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  the  plant,  that  he  might 
retain  to  himself  all  the  honour  and  the  profit  attend- 
ant on  the  discovery.  He  was  at  last  observed  to 
gather  it  among  the  mountains,  to  which  the  name  of 
Scorzonera  was  then  given  from  the  name  of  the 
snake,  the  venom  of  which  It  was  believed  to  render 
innocuous," 
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Salsify  is  so  like  Scorzonera,  both  in  appearance 
and  flavour,  that  the  two  roots  are  treated  after 
similar  culinary  methods.  Salsify  was  considered  by 
Evelyn  to  be  an  English  wild  plant,  with  an  Italian- 
i:?ed  name,  evidently  making  no  distinction  between 
Tragopogon  pratensis  and  Tragopogon  porrifohus, 
although  the  former  bears  yellow  flowers  and  the 
latter  purple,  yet  even  Evelyn  speaks  of  Salsify,  or 
Salsifix,  as  beinp;  "  an  excellent  salet  root." 

The  culinary  preparation  of  these  plants  is  exactly 
similar  ;  they  may  be  boiled,  having  been  first  scraped, 
and  dished,  when  tender,  on  buttered  toast,  with  good 
melted  butter  poured  over  ;  or,  having  been  boiled, 
the  roots  may  be  mashed,  made  up  into  small  cakes, 
and  fried  in  butter  ;  or  they  may,  when  cooked,  be 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  2  inches,  dipped  in  batter, 
and  served  as  a  frtture.  It  is  said  that  Scorzonera 
and  Salsify  are  excellent  when  roasted,  having  much 
the  flavour  of  Chestnuts,  but  of  this  mode  of  cooking 
I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  the  delicacy  of 
flavour  when  boiled  has  earned  for  this  dainty  the 
well-deserved  appellation  of  vegetable  oyster.  T.  S.  % 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BIG  TREES  OF 

AUSTRALIA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 
To  the  European  traveller  in  Victoria  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  is,  without  doubt,  the  enormous  size 
of  some  of  its  forest  trees.  Individual  specimens  were 
a  short  time  ago  reported  to  have  been  measured  and 
found  to  attain  a  height  of  500  feet  or  more,  but  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  having  made  enquiries  in  Mel- 
bourne as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  was  in- 
formed by  the  best  authority  in  the  colony  that  it  had 
been  made  public  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  had  been  retracted.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  retractation,  Victoria  still  lays  claim,  and 
with  justice,  to  the  possession  of  the  loftiest  trees  in 
the  world.  Last  year  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  several  days  among  the  Mountain  Ashes  and 
White  Gums  at  Fernshaw,  and  also  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Sequoias  or  "big  trees"  of  California  (commonly 
and  erroneously  called  in  England  Wellingtonia),  and 
therefore  a  few  words  about  these,  the  most  gigantic 
vegetable  products  of  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Hemispheres,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  Australian  Eucalyptus. 

Fernshaw  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  some  45  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Melbourne,  in  a  little  valley  closed 
in  by  granitic  mountains  that  rise,  on  one  side  at  least, 
to  an  elevation  of  4600  feet.  The  mountain  slopes  are 
steep,  but  not  precipitous,  and  the  soil  that  covers 
them  is  composed  of  the  dJdnj  of  disintegrated  granite, 
mingled  with  vegetable  mould,  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  Both  valley  and  mountain  side  are  densely 
clothed  with  magnificent  trees,  that  seem  to  thrive 
almost  equally  well  on  the  exposed  slopes  and  in  the 
protected  hollows.  In  many  places  there  is  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  Australian  Hazel,  through  which  it  is 
difficult  to  force  one's  way,  and  which,  by  effectually 
preventing  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching  the  ground, 
preserves  the  surface  in  a  state  of  continual  humidity. 
In  other  spots  considerable  groves  of  Tree  Ferns  are 
met  with,  and  the  village  derives  its  name  from  this 
feature  in  the  vegetation. 

On  taking  up  my  quarters  at  the  somewhat  miserable 
little  inn — the  only  one  which  the  village  possesses — 
I  proceeded  to  question  mine  host  as  to  the  where- 
abouts and  the  dimensions  of  the  biggest  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  his 
somewhat  pardonable  colonial  pride  in  the  natural 
wonders  about  him  was  so  great  and  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  putting  any  limits  whatever  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  trees  and  that  100  or  even  200  feet  was  as  nothing 
in  his  estimate  of  them.  I  thus  gained  some  idea  as  to 
how  the  exaggerated  stories  about  these  trees  had 
arisen,  and  if  I  had  not  made  further  inquiries  I 
should  probably  have  left  the  spot  believing  that 
many  specimens  were  to  be  found  of  between  500 
to  600  feet  in  height  and  over  100  feet  in  girtb.  On 
questioning  the  villager?,  however,  I  found  that  not 
one  of  them  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  even 
seen  a  tree  400  feet  long  on  the  ground.  I  found  too, 
that  all  the  biggest  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
v/cU-known  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way 
to  them.  I  measured  the  girths  of  some  that  were 
pointed  out  as  the  largest,  and  found  that  in  no  case 
did  they  reach  40  feet,  at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  girths  of  three  of  the  largest  being  38  feet 


8  inches.  39  feet,  and  39  feet  9  inches  respectively. 
Two  Sequoias,  and  these  not  the  biggest  in  the 
Mariposa  Grove,  California,  I  found  to  be  over  70  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ground. 
As  the  trees  grow  very  closely  together  it  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  and  care  to  take  an 
accurate  measurement  of  their  heights  ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  I  stepped  eighty  paces  along  the  trunk  of 
one  that  was  prostrate,  which  did  not  appear  at  all 
extraordinary  in  size,  being  only  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  other  considerations,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  considerable  numbers  must  attain  a  height  of 
over  300  feet,  but  that  none,  at  least  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, reach  400  feet.  The  chief  feature  of  these  trees, 
and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  "  big  trees  "  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  extraordinary  gracefulness  of  their  stems. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees  that  I  saw,  pro- 
bably considerably  more  than  300  feet  in  height,  and 
the  most  graceful  timber  tree  I  had  ever  met  with, 
the  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  was  only  13  feet. 
This  tree  had  evidently  been  [drawn  upwards  to  the 
sunlight  by  the  shade  its  neighbours  cast  upon  it,  and 
the  trunk  had  through  this  cause  been  for  a  long  time 
devoid  of  branches  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
until  either  accident  or  the  axe  of  the  woodcutter  had 
let  in  the  light,  when  many  branches  of  foliage  had 
burst  from  the  stem,  one  or  two  of  them  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ground.  From  the  branches 
great  lengths  of  bark  were  hanging,  justifying  the 
title  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  these  trees,  viz., 
*' stringy-bark,"  They  are,  however,  more  commonly 
called  "Mountain  Ash" — their  scientific  name  being 
Eucalyptus  obliquus — but  the  same  colonial  names  are 
so  indiscriminately  applied  to  different  trees  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  know  what  species  is  intended. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  wood-cutters 
licensed  by  the  colonial  Government  hard  at  work 
cutting  down  any  and  every  tree  that  seemed  likely 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  turning  it  into  palings,  and  I 
was  informed  that  already  many  of  the  finest  trees 
had  succumbed  to  their  attacks.  Only  those  that  are 
too  small  or  that  will  not  split  escape.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  such  beautiful  scenery  and  such  splendid 
forest — the  capabilities  of  a  most  delightful  summer 
resort — within  a  {qw  hours  ride  by  coach  from  Mel- 
bourne should  be  so  unappreciated  that  the  inhabitants 
do  not  care  whether  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots 
in  the  colony  is  utterly  spoilt  or  not. 

On  the  flats  along  the  banks  of  the  Watts  River, 
and  within  two  miles  of  Fernshaw,  may  be  seen  a 
number  of  White  Gums,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
whiteness  of  their  bark,  which  have  been  considered 
by  some  to  be  rivals  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  The 
largest  of  these  trees  that  I  could  find  measured  only 
25  feet  in  girth,  and  was  not  much  if  at  all  over 
200  feet  in  height. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  the  "  big  trees  "  of  Australia 
from  Mr.  EUery,  the  Government  astronomer  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  through  him  from  Baron  Von  Mueller, 
to  both  of  whom,  for  their  ready  kindness  and  assist- 
ance during  my  stay  in  Victoria,  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful.  Mr.  EUery,  referring  in  his  letter  to  a 
conversation  with  me  in  regard  to  these  trees,  speaks 
of  "One  measured  near  Mount  Sabine,  in  the  Cape 
Otway  ranges,  and  selected  from  among  numerous 
other  giants  to  dispose  of  some  doubts  as  to  dimen- 
sions expressed  by  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  of  our 
university.  This  one  was  375  to  37S  feet  long  from  the 
ground  to  where  the  top  had  been  broken  off  long 
before  by  the  wind,  the  3  feet  being  doubtful  on 
account  of  the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  at  the 
base.  It  was  estimated  by  our  surveyors  that  40  feet 
at  least  had  been  broken  off  the  top,  that  is,  it  would 
have  been  40  feet  longer  if  the  tree  had  been  intact 
when  it  was  felled.  The  average  diameter  just  above 
the  spurs  or  buttresses  was  17  feet  3  inches,  and 
15  feet  3  inches  where  it  was  cut  through  for  felling. 
This  is  not  considered  as  one  of  our  largest  trees.  In 
the  Dandenong  ranges,  for  instance,  Baron  Mueller 
got  one  measured  which  was  420  feet  high,  and  I  have 
this  moment  got  the  following  from  him  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  I  made  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  his 
experience.  He  says,  'The  highest  Eucalyptus 
actually  measured  in  Dandenong  was  420  feet  high, 
and  I  got  one  measured  nearly  as  high  at  the  Upper 
Varra  and  the  Upper  Goulburn  River,  the  trees  being 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina  var.  regnans.  A  Eucalyptus 
at  Dandenong  also  was  295  feet  to  the  first  branch, 
and  365  feet  to  where  the  top  was  broken  off, 
the  diameter  of  the  broken  part  being  3  feet.' 
Some    higher    measurements    are     on    record,    but 


I  doubt  if  they  can  be  relied  on.  So  much  for  *  big 
trees.'  In  Gipps  Land,  inland  from  Wilson's  Pro- 
montory, there  are  the  largest  trees  I  have  ever  seen, 
but  I  have  unfortunately  no  measurements  yet." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  "  big  trees" 
of  Victoria  overtop  the  Sequoias  of  California  by  about 
100  feet,  the  tallest  of  these  latter  being  only  325  feet 
in  height.  It  will,  too,  I  think  be  considered  that 
the  question  as  to  there  being  trees  in  existence  500 
feet  high  or  more  is  finally  and  decisively  answered  in 
the  negative. 

The  CaliforniAn  Sequoia. 

The  "big  trees"  of  California  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  those  of  Victoria.  Forming  along  with  the  Red' 
wood  of  the  coast,  a  genus  of  their  ovm  (Sequoia), 
they  are  only  to  be  found  in  isolated  groves  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pine  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  and  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea.  Thus  the  Mariposa  Grove 
contains  365  trees  on  an  area  of  about  200  acres,  at  an 
elevation  of  6500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  1 20  miles  from  the  sea;  whilst  the 
Calaveras  Grove  contains  between  90  and  loo  trees  on 
an  area  of  about  50  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  as  the  Mariposa  Grove  from  it.  The  Mari- 
posa is  the  most  southerly  of  the  eight  groves  in  which 
Sequoia  gigantea  is  found.  It  contains  by  far  the 
biggest  trees  as  regards  girth,  the  Big  Grizzly,  the 
largest  of  all,  being  93  feet  7  inches  in  circumference. 
The  loftiest  trees,  however,  are  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove,  where  four  of  the  tallest  attain  to  over  300 
feet  in  height,  viz.,  325  feet,  319  feet,  315  feet,  and 
307  feet  ;  these  trees  are  40  feet,  45  feet,  6 1  feet,  and 
47  feet  respectively  in  circumference.  The  height  of 
the  Big  Grizzly,  the  largest  of  solid  timber  trees,  T 
suppose,  in  the  world,  is  260  feet,  and  one  at  least  of 
its  branches  is  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  loftiest  tree  in 
the  Mariposa  Grove  is  270  feet  in  height,  and  81  feet 
6  inches  in  girth.  The  former  of  these  trees  is  terribly 
shattered  at  the  top,  either  by  wind  or  by  lightning, 
as  indeed  are  a  great  many  in  this  grove,  and  their 
appearance  as  regards  beauty  of  form  contrasts  most 
unfavourably  with  the  trees  around  them  —  the 
Pitch  and  Sugar  Pines  (Pinus  ponderosa  and  Lamber- 
tiana),  the  Douglas  Spruce  (Abies  Douglasii),  White 
Fir  (Picea  grandis),  and  Bastard  Cedar  (Libocedrus 
decurrens),  the  latter  of  which  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Sequoias,  but  is  a  much  more 
elegant  and  perfect  tree  ;  indeed,  the  trunk  of  a 
Sequoia  gigantea  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  beautiful 
in  any  sense,  so  far  as  regards  its  shape.  It  tapers 
regularly  from  the  roots  to  the  very  top,  and  ap- 
proaches in  the  form  of  its  trunk  so  distinctly  to  a 
conical  shape — as  indeed  is  seen  in  many  of  the  young 
Sequoias  in  England — that  it  is  almost  painful  to  the 
eye.  The  bark  of  the  ' '  big  trees  "  is  of  an  exceedingly 
rich  brownish-red  colour,  which  causes  them  to  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  more  sombre  trunks  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  It  is  also  very  irregular,  the 
vertical  clefts  in  it,  produced  by  the  natural  growth  of 
the  trunk,  being  often  12  to  15  inches  in  depth.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  light  when  dry,  red  coloured  and 
very  like  Cedar.  Some  of  the  trees  mentioned  as 
associated  with  Sequoia  gigantea  attain  a  great 
height,  indeed  not  far  short  of  the  tallest  of  the  "  big 
trees."  and  their  trunks  being  not  more  than  8  feet  or 
9  feet  in  diameter  their  appearance  is  extremely 
elegant  and  beautiful. 

The  climate  in  which  many  of  the  '*  big  trees  "  grow 
is  one  of  wide  variations,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  their  habitat.  In  winter  the  snow  is  deep  about 
their  roots,  and  the  cold  is  intense,  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  summer  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  equally  intense,  and  the  atmosphere  ex« 
ceedingly  free  from  humidity,  but  the  trees  seem 
to  have  a  vigorous  vitality,  and  neither  cold,  nor 
fire,  nor  drought  appear  to  injure  them  so  much  as 
the  wind  does. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  soil  of  the  Mariposa 
Grove,  in  which  the  biggest  of  the  trees  are  found,  is 
granitic,  and  apparently  resembles  very  closely  that  on 
which  the  big  trees  of  Victoria  are  found.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  only  species  extant  that  is  closely 
allied  to  S.  gigantea  is  S.  sempervivens,  or  Red- 
wood of  the  Californian  coast.  This  tree,  I  believe, 
grows  only  within  the  limits  of  the  sea-fogs,  and  thus 
forms  a  belt  of  irregular  width  along  the  coast  for 
some  hundreds  of  mile?.  It  attains  a  height  of  clo^e 
on  300  feet,  and  a  circumference  in  rather  a  rare  cases 
of  45  feet  to  50  feet.     Most  of  the  houses  in  San 
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Francisco  are  built  of  the  timber  of  this  tree.  R. 
Abbay. 

Note. — The  writer  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  details 
given  above  to  Professor  Whitney's  book  on  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  These  details  may  be  relied  on  as 
representing  the  only  accurate  measurements  of  the 
'*  big  trees  "  that  have  ever  been  made. 


FIGS,    THEIR     CULTURE     AND 

COMMERCE. 

The  Fig  tree  produces  a  double  and  in  some 
climates  a  triple  crop,  whence  the  great  value  attached 
to  it  in  Eastern  countries,  where  it  bears  fruit  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The  first  ripe 
Figs  come  to  maturity  about  the  end  of  June,  the 
second  crop  or  summer  Fig  is  that  which  is  dried,  the 
third  often  hangs  and  ripens  upon  the  tree  after  the 
leaves  are  shed. 

Two  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished — that 
which  produces  two  crops  a  year,  and  that  which 
yields  but  one.  The  former  includes  the  grey  or 
purple  Fig,  which  is  the  best,  the  white  Fig  and  the 
golden  Fig,  the  latter  being  the  finest  in  appearance, 
but  not  in  quality.  The  main  variety,  which  bears 
only  one  crop  a  year,  supplies  the  greatest  quantity 
of  Figs  for  drying,  among  which  the  Marseillaise  and 
Bellona  are  considered  the  best.  The  Barnissotte  and 
the  Aubique  produce  delicious  large  fruit,  but  they 
must  be  dried  with  fire-heat  and  are  usually  consumed 
fresh.     The  ordinary  drying  is  effected  in  the  sun. 

There  are  two  kinds  chiefly  worth  cultivating,  the 
true  White  Smyrna  or  Lisbon  Fig,  and  the  Black 
Fig,  the  fruit  of  which  is  purple  from  the  skin  to  the 
core.  The  latter  is  much  relished  by  beginners  in 
Fig  eating,  because  it  is  sub-acid  and  not  so  luscious 
as  the  white  variety.  Out  of  these,  by  hybridising, 
have  come  all  the  pinkish  varietieF,  with  names  very 
various.  The  natural  habit  of  the  white  Fig  tree  is 
to  form  a  large  open  spreading  tree,  its  great  branches 
striking  out  at  almost  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk,  at  a 
distance  of  from  8  to  12  feet.  It  is  a  handsome, 
tapid-growing  tree,  and  a  huge  bearer.  Of  course  it 
bears  two  crops — a  very  light  one,  numerically  speak- 
ing, ripe  in  Portugal  by  June  24,  hence  called  St. 
John's  Fig?;.  These  are  great  coarse-looking  things, 
of  an  indescribable  colour,  between  dark  red  and 
green,  and  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the  crop  of 
pure  white  or  golden-yellow,  which  do  not  come  in 
Until  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  August.  The 
second  is  the  true  crop,  and  usually  one  of  such 
quantity  that,  despite  all  that  may  be  gathered,  thou- 
sands fall  from  the  trees  and  are  spoiled. 

It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
European  consumption,  but  large  as  it  is,  it  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  consumption  at  the  seats  of  production, 
especially  in  Turkey,  where  dried  fruits  form  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people.  In 
most  countries  the  imports  of  dried  fruits  are  sum- 
marised, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  or  indi- 
vidualise the  sgveral  kinds.  Formerly  when  subject 
to  duty  Figs  were  separately  enumerated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  now  Currants  and  Raisins  are 
the  only  dried  fruits  specified,  and  the  consumption 
has  doubtless  increased  since  the  removal  of  the  duty. 
It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
imports,  which  are  nearly  all  taken  for  consumption 
here. 

In  1S40  the  consumption  here  was  not  more  than 
40,000  cwt.  ;  in  1855  the  receipts  were  44,725  cwt.; 
in  i860,  93,109  cwt. ;  in  iS65,  95,721  cwt. ;  and  in  1S70 
(the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  official  details), 
106,504  cwt.  were  received:  upwards  of  ^152^000 
being  paid  for  this  fruit.  Our  supplies  come  almost 
exclusively  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

The  imports  of  Figs  into  Great  Britain  from 
Turkey  have  been  as  follows  of  late  years  : — 


1870 
1871 
187- 
1S73 
1S74 
1875 
1876 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£. 

t'7.-543 

127,94.1. 

73  755 
92,050 
So. 421 
63.214 
g6, 62q 
138,936 

135.751 
172,620 
177.408 
136,662 
213.6.5 
285,398 

100,000  cwt.  to  over  200,000  cwt.  per  annum.  In 
1871  207,067  cwt.  were  shipped,  in  1S74  only 
143,040  cwt.  The  crop  of  Figs  at  Calamata  in  1S74 
reached  about  8000  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  ^^15 
per  ton,  giving  a  value  of  / 120,000.  The  skin  of 
these  Figs  is  very  tough,  so  that  only  small,  indirect 
shipments  are  made  to  England  ;  the  bulk  being  sent 
to  Russia  by  the  Black  Sea,  or  to  Trieste  for  con- 
sumption in  Germany.  Figs  are  the  object  of  an 
extended  commerce  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  includ- 
ing the  Calamata  of  the  Morea,  the  Fracazzani  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  the  small  varieties  of  Dalmatia  and 
Istria,  and  the  large  yellow  of  Genoa,  the  red  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  those  of  La  Pouille,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 
The  finest,  however,  are  generally  those  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  France.  They  are  grown 
about  Malaga,  Seville,  Alicante,  Adra,  and  Valencia. 
The  large  "cornadres"  of  Algarva  are  surpassed  by 
those  grown  at  Aidin,  Cyprus,  and  Aleppo. 

Many  varieties  of  the  Fig  are  cultivated  in  Sicily  ; 
the  dried  Fig  is  exported.  The  Fig  tree  springs  up 
in  every  soil,  but  it  prefers  a  somewhat  calcareous  and 
rocky  ground.  The  wild  Fig  tree  grows  on  old  walls, 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  &c.  It  is  evidently  quite 
indigenous. 

The  centres  of  production  in  France  are  OUioules, 
Ciotat,  and  Cadiere,  where  the  Marseillaise  kinds 
known  as  "peloises"  are  grown  ;  Toulon,  Cuers,  and 
Salurs,  where  the  large  white  Marseillaises  are 
produced;  Salernes,  noted  for  its  fat  Figs;  Roque- 
vaire,  for  its  large  bluish  species,  with  their  skin  and 
red  flesh;  Antibes,  Frejus,  Grasse,  and  Cannes,  for 
their  "bellonnes,"  "mantegrasses,"  and  *'meselis- 
ses  ;  and  finally,  those  grown  at  Comtat,  in  Avignon, 
known  as  "  blanquettes,"  of  which  there  is  a  large 
export  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  Figs  of  Dalma- 
tia and  Istria  are  small,  of  a  round  form,  slightly  elon- 
gated, of  an  excellent  flavour,  but  will  not  keep  well. 

The  Figs  of  Smyrna,  so  much  sought  after  in 
Europe  and  America,  come  chiefly  from  the  plains  of 
Aidin.  The  quantity  which  is  raised  annually  at 
Smyrna  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  may  be  taken 
at  26,000,000  lb.,  of  the  value  of  ;^20o,ooo.  The 
shipments  to  France,  which  in  1S72  were  only 
416,000  kilos.,  of  the  value  of  302,000  francs,  in  1873 
rose  to  765,000  kilos.,  of  tlie  value  of  445,000  francs. 
The  whole  valley  of  Aidin,  froui  Nastii  to  the  sea, 
produces  Figs  of  the  finest  quality.  These  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  "eleme,"  or  those  picked  by 
hand,  and  merchants'  Figs.  There  is  a  smaller  sort 
sent  to  Scala  Nuova  for  the  Greek  islands.  The 
Sugar  Fig,  or  "  Sheker-injiry,"  is  used  for  eating 
first,  as  it  will  not  preserve  for  export.  P.  L,  S, 


This  is  three  times  the  quantity  we  used  to  receive 
fifteen  years  ago.  From  Spain  we  onlyreceive  a  few 
thousand  cwt.  of  Figs,  although  in  1872  io,ooo  cwt., 
and  in  1S73  16,500  cwt.  were  imported. 

The    export  of    Figs    from   Greece    ranges    from 


AERIDES   CRASSIFOLIUM. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  (fig.  96)  this  rare  Indian  species, 
which  Professor  Reichenbach  characterises  as  "the 
king  of  all  the  Aerides."  It  is  a  dwarf,  dense-habited 
plant,  with  broad,  thick,  purple-dotted  obliquely- 
bilobed  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  on 
long  and  drooping  spikes,  are  large — larger  than 
those  of  A.  falcatum,  which  they  resemble  in 
form,  and  have  the  segments  tipped  with  rich 
purple  or  pi  raethyst,  the  centre  or  throat  of  the 
flower  being  ivory-white.  The  plant  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  subjects  introduced  from  India  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Parish,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  flowered  in 
this  country  by  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn, 
in  1S73,  as  recorded  at  p.  633  of  our  vol.  vii.,  new 
series.  It  appears  to  come  near  A.  falcatum,  since 
Professor  Reichenbach  hesitated  to  receive  it  as  a 
species  until  he  had  seen  living  specimens,  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  pronounce  it  as  distinct  (see 
vol.  vii.,  n.s.,  p.  590).  Compared  with  A.  falcatum, 
the  spur  is  here  bent  under  at  an  angle,  while  in  that 
plant  it  is  straight ;  the  side  lacinire  of  the  lip  are 
much  broader  and  shorter  in  the  present  plant,  and 
the  two  keels  on  the  lip  here  stand  close  together  at 
the  base,  and  become  divergent,  whilst  in  falcatum  they 
are  distant  at  the  base  and  become  convergent  near  the 
middle  of  the  lip.  These  technical  peculiarities  may 
serve  to  facilitate  its  recognition,  while  from  its  orna- 
mental qualities  it  cannot  but  be  much  sought  after. 
The  Messrs.  Veitch  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  the  plant  of  this  species  shown  by  them  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington  on  July  3,  and  which  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut. 


Natural    History. 

Shooting  Wild  Birds.— That  my  remarks  upon 
the  cruel  practice  of  wantonly  shooting  rare  wild  birds 
have  provoked  replies  from  two  correspondents  who 
claim  to  be  sportsmen  is  so  far  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that  the  shot  told  home.  The  assumption 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  rare  birds  and 
game  is  simply  absurd.  Game  birds  are  food,  and  in 
a  small  way  form  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation 
— they  are  in  fact  preserved  to  be  shot,  whilst  rare 
birds  would  seem  to  be  shot  to  be  in  a  different  sense 
preserved.  All  lovers  of  Nature  who  have  in  their 
breasts  other  feelings  than  a  mere  selfish  desire  to 
possess  a  choice  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  wilful  and  wanton  destruction  of  rare 
and  beautiful  wild  birds  is  deserving  of  severe  con- 
demnation. Only  recently,  when  the  foolish  fashion 
of  wearing  birds  in  the  headdress  by  ladies  was  so 
prevalent,  an  universal  condemnation  of  the  practice 
arose  from  the  Press,  because  it  led  to  their  possible 
entire  destruction.  Of  course  it  was  "maudlin  sen- 
timent," but  that  sneer  is  ever  flung  by  the  ignorant 
at  humane  efforts.  A  "Subscriber"  is  exceedingly' 
unfortunate  in  his  exhibition  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge. The  human  mouth  is  almost  the  widest 
possible  removed  in  living  Nature  from  that 
common  to  the  carnivora,  whilst  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  that  despised  race  of  beings  which 
is  naturally  strictly  frugiverous — the  monkeys.  Our 
lords  of  the  creation  who  carry  guns  will  perhaps 
hardly  relish  that  unhappy  fact,  but  such  is  the  case 
despite  the  teaching  of  *'  Subscriber."  In  conclusion, 
let  me  invite  your  correspondents  to  give  a  short  time 
to  studying  the  Essay  on  Man  by  that  celebrated  poet 
and  philosopher,  Alexander  Pope,  as  in  it  they  will 
find  these  lines — 

"  Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  7 

Joy  tunes  his  voice  and  elevates  his  wings. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 

Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note." 
A.  D. 

A  Pet  Gander. — I  have  read  of  numerous  kinds 
of  pets,  have  seen  many,  and  must  confess  my  own 
weakness  in  having  possessed  many  such.  My  first 
attentions  were  devoted  to  toads,  and  very  few 
persons  can  believe  how  much  an  unprepossessing 
creature  of  this  kind  can  be  taught,  I  had  five  ;  they 
knew  me  perfectly,  they  knew  their  own  names,  &c, 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  bird  or  animal  that  will 
not  show  some  recognition  when  submitted  to  a  treat- 
ment of  kindly  attention.  Until  lately  I  had  never 
seen  a  gander  reformed  into  a  decent  member  of  the 
community  ;  but  I  have  seen  one  quite  a  gentleman 
in  everything  but  his  voice.  That  is  loud,  but  not 
sweet,  and  he  will  speak  out  of  his  turn  ;  but  he  walks 
about  with  his  master,  comes  with  him  into  the  town, 
looks  into  the  shop  windows  as  he  proceeds,  and 
makes  sundry  remarks  in  his  own  language,  which  is 
unfortunately  not  intelligible  to  us.  But  he  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  attached  to  his  master,  and  to  enjoy  his 
presence.   JVillia?n  Fayne,  Taimton. 


CoLiAS  Edusa. — The  clouded  yellow  butterfly, 
Colias  Edusa,  has  been  very  abundant  this  autumn  in 
this  neighbourhood  (Ealing).  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  it  so  plentiful  in  any  preceding  year. 
E.  T,  A/.,  Ealing.  [Also  most  abundant  at  Rich- 
mond {]V,  F.),  and  generally  near  London,  and  in 
Northern  France,  Eds.] 


Qe  Wtlh  §Mkn. 

Autumn  is  Here. — How  rapidly,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, the  deep  green  of  the  matured  summer 
leaf  foliage  on  the  trees  changed  to  the  decaying 
golden  red  and  orange  tints  of  the  autumal  season, 
A  sharp  frost  or  two  wrought  the  change,  hastening 
the  decay,  just  when  we  were  hoping  soft,  balmy, 
sunny  weather  would  repay  somewhat  the  loss  of 
much  of  the  glory  of  the  summer.  But  it  is  not 
to  be, 

"  Through  the  tall  trees  the  biting  wind  blows  keen, 
Whirling  the  dead  leaves  from  their  summer  bowers-; 
Not  singly,  but  in  clouds  tliey  now  are  seen, 
Piling  up  graves  above  the  faded  flowers." 

And  so  the  summer  of  1S77  passes  away,  and  is  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  once  were. 
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Exterior  Window  Boxes  and  Plants.— 
Alas  !  the  glories  of  these  have  in  a  great  many  cases 
long  since  faded.  A  great  deal  of  the  exterior  window 
gardening  of  London  is  of  an  evanescent  character. 
During  May  and  June  the  aspect  is  one  of  pleasant 
effectiveness,  and  then  London  society,  like  a  bird  of 
passage  taking  its  annual  departure,  flils  away  to 
other  scenes ;  the  shutters  are  closed,  the  houses 
well-nigh  deserted,  and  in  a  it^tj  weeks  exterior 
window-boxes  become  sad  and  sorry  sights.  One  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  climb  the  area  railings,  and 
give  the  plants  the  water  so  much  needed  at  the 
roots,  or  haul  the  miserable-looking  boxes  down  into 
the  area  below,  so  offensive  are  they  to  one's  notions 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  A  kind  of  lamentable  wail 
appears  to  go  up  from   the  neglected  plants  as  in 


appearance,  while  Pelargoniums  have  their  leaves 
either  sere  and  yellow,  or  else  spotted  or  riddled  by 
green  caterpillars.  Where  these  liltle ravaging  Bashi- 
Bazouks  of  the  insect  world  come  from  is  to  many  a 
matter  for  wonder,  but  there  they  are,  in  Cavendish 
Square  and  Bethnal  Green  alike,  to  the  sorrow  of 
window  gardeners. 

These  little  brisk  evergreens  suitable  for  winter 
decoration  can  be  grown  planted  out  in  boxes  or  in 
pots.  They  are  very  accommodating,  if  kindly  con- 
sidered. If  neglected,  they  resent  neglect,  and  take 
on  a  melancholy  cast  of  leaf  expression.  Plants  are 
social  beings,  and  are  impatient  of  the  cold  shoulder  : 
and  with  true  instinct  pine  away  and  decay,  and  pre- 
sently "the  languid  waste  of  life"  is  found  in 
articulo  mortis*     Area-courts  are  sometimes  nearly 


loosely  and  in  an  unworkmanlike  fashion,  A  crock- 
boy  in  a  respectable  nursery  would  have  stood  appalled 
at  such  a  spectacle.  We  were  asked  if  we  wanted  to 
buy,  and  by  a  supreme  effort  withheld  speech  and 
passed  on.  Many  of  these  plants  will  exist,  a  few 
may  flourish,  but  the  imperfect  work  seen  in  the  pot- 
ting must  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  plants  grown 
in  London  windows. 

Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield  Place  Gardens,  and 
others  have  shown  us  how  much  harassing  these  plants 
will  stand  when  used  solely  for  winter  gardening. 
Planted  out  in  beds  at  the  end  of  October,  and  lifted 
again  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  placed  in  nursery  plan- 
tations for  the  summer,  the  plants  yet  keep  fresh  and 
nice ;  they  make  but  little  growth,  because  the  roots  are 
trimmed  a  little  at  each  time  of  planting,  and  if  they 
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sorrowful  protest  against  so  much  cruel  disregard. 
People  who  do  their  gardening  in  this  sorry  fashion 
have  missed  the  emhusiasm  which  respects  and 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  plants. 

Boxes  of  the  usual  flowering  plants  have  had  a  bad 
time  of  it,  even  when  well  attended  to,  the  sun  was 
chary  of  its  invigorating,  brightening  beams,  dull 
weather  can  hardly  be  anything  else  llian  hostile  to 
I/jndon  gardening.  In  all  probability  the  plants  are 
scarcely  hardened  ofl  enough  before  being  placed  in 
the  boxes  ;  and  by  the  time  they  have  recovered  the 
cftects  or  the  check,  the  summer  is  advanced  and  the 
floral  service  is  necessarily  short.  Any  one  walking 
about  the  London  streets  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  great  advantage  of  the  hardy  evergreen  plants 
we  have  so  often  advocated  as  most  deserving  of  use  for 
filling  window  boxe?.  Aucuba  japonica,  for  instance, 
is  bright  with  variegation,  and  clean   and  efftcLive  in 


brimful  of  such  plants,  that  look  as  if  they  were  vege- 
table suicides  starving  themselves  to  death. 

The  London  coitermonger,  knowing  that  the 
summer  denizens  of  window-boxes  are  ///  extremis^  is 
already  hawking  about  the  streets  small  specimens  of 
evergreens  in  pots.  We  inspected  a  barrow  of  these 
recently  in  Connaught  Square.  There  weie  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Bays,  Aucubas,  Euonymus,  Box,  Retino- 
sporas,  Thuja,  Arbor-vita*,  &c.,  on  the  whole  nice 
little  stuff,  brought  from  nurseries  and  petted  up  for 
sale.  But  such  potting  !  It  must  have  been  the 
coster's  own  handiwork  :  the  rough  had  left  his  own 
impress  on  the  performance.  The  pots  must  have 
been  a  cheap  lot  ;  they  were  of  divers  patterns  and 
various  sizes,  uncouth  in  build,  and  seriously  chipped 
on  the  edges  of  the  rims.  The  soil  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  purloined  from  some  hedgerow  not  the  freehold 
of  the  operator.     It  was  thrust  in  about  the  roots 


do  grow  out  somewhat  they  bear  cutting  back  with 
perfect  equanimity  ;  and  in  the  case  of  being  planted 
in  exterior  window  boxes  they  might  be  replanted 
each  year  in  autumn — say,  in  October,  placing  some 
good  soil  about  the  roots,  trimming  them  as  necessary, 
cutting  back  a  leading  shoot  here  and  there,  and  press- 
ing the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  A  box  of  sufficient 
width — say,  15  to  iS  inches  inside — might  be  made  in 
two  divisions,  with  a  partition  running  lengthwise. 
A  space  of  8  to  9  inches  in  width  might  be  given  at 
the  back  for  evergreens,  and  another  of  4  or  6  inches 
in  front  for  a  few  bulbs,  Primroses,  &c.,  for  winter 
and  spring  ;  and  a  few  suitable  flowering  plants  for 
summer.  In  planting  the  evergreens  a  little  care  in 
mingling  habit  of  growth,  shape,  and  character  of 
leaf,  &c.,  would  secure  a  pleasing  eRect,  varying  to 
some  extent  with  the  season  of  the  year.  There  need 
be  no  mere  uniformity.     There  is  play  for  the  skill  qf 
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the  artist  in  arranging  a  window-box  of  plants.     That 
quaint  old  poet,  Herbert,  wrote  : — 

■    *•  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  in  Thy  sight, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

Common  things  may  be  refined  by  the  touch  of 
genius,  and  the  genius  is  not  unmindful  of  the  lowly. 
A  window-box  may  just  as  well  be  a  pretty,  pleasant 
picture  as  its  inartistic  and  undesirable  reverse. 


Jforftgn  dTomspnkna. 

Canadian  Notes. — The  late  summer  was  a  very 
hot  one  (with  the  thermometer  ranging  in  July  some- 
times 87"  in  the  shade  and  no"  in  the  sun),  and  also 
extraordinarily  dry,  and  the  power  of  the  winter 
Wheat  to  flourish  with  a  small  quantity  of  rain  has 
once  more  been  satisfactorily  proved,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  time  the  snow  left  us  in  April  until  July  31, 
when  the  reaping  commenced,  we  had  not  more  in 
the  amount  of  fall  than  three  days'  rain,  and  yet  the 
harvest  was  exceptionally  abundant,  except  on  low 
grounds,  where  an  unusual  frost  inflicted  considerable 
damage.  The  spring  crops,  however,  of  course 
suffered  materially  for  want  of  moisture. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  direct  attention  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  plants  here,  as  compared  with 
England,  as  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  winter 
Wheat  sown  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month,  which  in  every  instance  made  its 
appearance  on  the  fifth  day,  was  up  on  the  sixth,  and 
nicely  out  of  the  ground  all  over  the  fields  on  the 
seventh  day  after  sowing,  A  similarly  proportionate 
speed  of  growth  takes  place  generally  also  in  the 
Grape  vines. 

Our  gardens  are  aflording  us  an  abundance  of 
Grapes  and  Plums,  of  Potatos  and  Indian  Corn,  of 
Citrons  and  Pumpkins,  and  of  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
and  Tomatos.  Apples,  with  the  exception  of  Crabs, 
are  a  casual  crop,  and  many  orchards  have  scarcely 
any. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  on  your  side  with  reference  to  self-sow^. 
Potatos.  We  happened  to  have  a  good  many  on 
some  new  ground,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  the 
earliest  and  finest  we  had  on  that  description  of  soil, 
which  is  a  fine  sandy  loam.  Our  crops  of  Potatos 
are  better  this  year  on  clay  loam,  as  they  have  stood 
the  drought  nicely. 

It  has  been  an  amusing  and  pleasing  spectacle  for 
some  time  past  to  see  the  children  coming  from  the 
woods  and  lowlands,  loaded  as  heavily  as  at  all 
practicable  with  Butternuts,  Grapes,  and  Elderberries, 
all  of  which  are  exceedingly  plentiful  this  season. 

We  were  much  surprised  on  reading  a  recent  issue 
of  yours  to  find  that  Italian  Bees  are  scarcely  in 
fashion  with  you  yet,  as  they  have  been  gaining  ground 
here  these  two  years  past  ;  and  now  most  of  the 
apiarians  have  supplied  themselves  with  queens  from 
the  United  States  (at  prices  varying  in  the  spring  and 
fall  of  the  year  from  4  dollars  to  i  dollar  each 
respectively).  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  tried  the  Ligurian  bee  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  say  that  our  experience  as  to  its  superiority  over 
the  common  one  quite  agrees  with  that  of  your  corre- 
spondent, as  expressed  in  the  article  above  alluded 
to,  yohn  Morren,  Elm  Fanu,  Minesirig^  Ontario. 


Yackandandah,  Ovens  District,  VicxoraA : 
April  10.  —  During  a  recent  trip  up  the  Murray 
River  the  weather  was  extremely  hot  (about  100° 
ia  the  shade).  I  had  been  in  the  saddle  for  some 
hours  in  the  scorching  heat,  the  perspiration  was  roll- 
ing freely  from  every  pore,  and  I  really  felt  as  though 
I  was  getting  gradually  smaller  and  "beautifully  less." 
My  eye  naturally  sought  some  place  where  I  could 
fling  myself  on  Mother  Earth  at  full  length  and  doff 
my  tolerably  broad-brimmed  hat  without  fear  of 
coup  de  soldi.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  this  respect  ;  for 
fine  a  climate  as  we  have,  together  with  many  other 
benefits,  yet  we  are  strangely  devoid  of  shade  trees. 
The  shape  afforded  by  the  generality  of  native  trees 
is  not  all  that  one  could  desire.  Even  some  of  our 
gigantic  Gums,  grand  as  they  are  as  timber  trees, 
afford  but  a  poor  retreat  from  the  sun's  rays,  for  really 
the  only  shade  these  trees  give  us  is  that  thrown  by 
the  trunk,  and  this,  of  course,  is  all  the  time  shifting 
round,  so  that  if  one,  fatigued  and  heated,  seeks  pro- 
tection here,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  falls  asleep,  he 
is  apt  to  wake  up  and  find  himself  baking,  while  the 


shade  he  fell  asleep  in  has  shifted  a  yard  or  so  on  one 
side.  But  I  am  digressing.  I  said  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful, I  was  so  :  but  taking  things  as  coolly  as  I  could 
under  the  circumstances,  I  continued  my  way  for  a 
mile  or  so,  when,  upon  rounding  a  point  of  the  range, 
I  saw  what  I  had  been  so  devoutly  wishing  for — shade, 
ay,  and  dense  shade  too.  The  road  here  was  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  range,  which  was  steep  and  rocky,  and 
just  at  the  top  of  a  steep  grade,  and  at  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  road  grew  in  its  usually  peculiar  place  a  Corrijong 
tree.  To  get  off  my  horse,  pitch  my  hat  aside,  and 
stretch  out  did  not  take  so  long  as  it  does  to  write  it. 

The  Corrijong  is  a  peculiar  tree  in  its  choice  of  spot 
to  flourish  in.  Wherever  you  see  one  growing  there 
you  will  find  rocks  (I  only  know  of  one  or  two  instances 
to  the  contrary),  and  really  in  some  cases  it  seems  part 
and  parcel  of  the  granite.  A  tolerably  good-sized 
tree  will  grow  out  of  an  opening,  a  mere  crack  in  the 
rocks,  and  as  it  grows  it  folds  its  wood  over  sharp  edges 
and  points,  and  seems  as  though  it  was  unwilling  to 
leave  its  rugged  friend.  Then  as  it  grows  and  frees 
itself  from  the  distorting  influence  of  its  birthplace  its 
trunk  assumes  an  uniform  shape,  and  the  branches 
alone  represent  above  what  it  was  below  in  point  of 
knots  and  twistiness.  The  leaves  grow  in  thick  clus- 
ters close  together,  and  afford  a  dense  shade,  and 
through  which  old  Sol  is  puzzled  to  send  a  spark  of 
light.  The  bark  if,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  Box  (Buxus  semper- 
virens),  but  of  a  darker  colour. 

Pardon  this  lengthy  description,  although  I  would 
I  were  better  able  to  do  more  justice  to  a  true  friend 
in  summer,  and  an  ornament  at  any  time.  If  it  was 
only  from  the  fact  of  its  flourishing  in  such  rugged 
places  and  on  such  apparent  barrenness,  one  cannot 
help  but  appreciate  it  for  its  eccentricity. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  the  leaf  and  seedpod.  [A 
species  of  Acacia  perhaps.  Eds.]  The  flower  I  have 
neglected  to  obtain. 

Jufie  20. — Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  when  noticing 
the  scenery,  to  find  so  little  variety  in  the  foliage  of 
the  trees ;  and  especially  is  it  more  marked  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  where  I  am  located  is  generally  hilly.  Look- 
ing from  a  higher  range  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
country  that  lies  before  you,  though  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  timber  of  four  or  five  different  kinds,  yet 
their  foliage  is  so  similar  that,  but  for  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  blanched  trunk  of  the  Eucalyptus,  you 
might  take  them  all  either  for  the  Stringy  Bark  or  the 
Messmate.     Then  it  is  that  one  sighs  for  relief. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  trees  of  this  country 
were  not  evergreen,  but  shed  their  leaves  as  the 
majority  of  European  trees  do,  what  a  glorious  sight 
our  hilly  country  would  be  in  the  fall.  But  now  the 
Poplar  and  Willow  are  common  with  us  in  settled 
parts,  and  it  was  during  this  last  fall  that  I  noticed 
more  particularly  how  brilliant  the  yellow  dying 
leaves  of  the  Poplar  looked  against  the  indigenous 
tree-clothed  hills  as  a  background.  But  the  Poplar 
does  not  deserve  all  the  praise.  The  Vines,  the 
Peach,  the  Quince,  and  other  fruit  trees  in  the 
gardens,  all  contribute  their  many  tiuts  to  relieve  the 
scene,  to  please  the  eye ;  and  last,  not  least,  to 
remind  us  of  Old  England's  woods. 

Then,  again,  how  grand  are  our  sunsets.  I  think 
one  of  the  finest  sights  I  know  of  is  witnessing  the 
reflection  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  distant  hills. 
Magenta  is  the  only  colour  I  can  liken  it  to. 

*'  The  sun  from  his  golden  bed 
On  the  far-off  hill-tops  shed 
Rays,  amber  and  crimson-red, 
And  the  day  was  almost  dead."  C.  E, 

Since  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  these  pleasing 
effcicts,  I  have  ceased  to  grumble  at  the  sameness  of 
our  foliage.    Charles  Edmonds^  yiin. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove. — Achimenes  and  Gloxinias,  the  tops 
of  which  are  now  dead  down,  should  be  stored  away  lor 
the  winter  with  the  soil  in  a  completely  dry  condition. 
With  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  it 
frequently  happens  that  an  erroneous  impression  pre- 
vails as  to  the  usage  the  roots  should  receive  whilst  in 
a  state  of  rest,  through  which  they  are  subjected  to 
cooler  treatment  than  they  can  bear.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  when  examined  at  the  time  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  started,  they  are  found  in  a  mouldy, 
rotten  condition,  or,  if  not  quite  dead,  so  weakened 


that  they  are  of  little  use.  This  treatment  comes 
through  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
plants.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
indigenous  to  hot  countries,  and,  although  in  a  dor- 
mant state  through  the  winter,  yet  nevertheless  their 
nature  is  in  no  ways  changed  under  artificial  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  that  their  roots,  even  when  at  rest,  cannot 
bear  a  temperature  very  much  lower  than  what  they 
would  receive  in  their  native  countries,  especially  when 
such  a  reduction  of  heat  is  made  in  company  with  any 
damp.  The  treatment  we  give  these  and  many  other 
plants,  the  tops  of  which  die  down  in  the  winter,  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  they  undergo  in  a  state 
of  Nature.  In  their  native  countries  the  rest  often 
occurs  during  a  season  when  the  heat  is  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  that  which  they  experience  whilst  in 
active  growth,  rest  being  induced  by  the  perfectly 
dried,  parched-up  condition  of  the  soil,  to  such  an 
extent,  it  may  be  said,  as  to  subject  them  to  a  forced 
inactivity  through  an  absence  of  moisture,  such  as 
prevents  the  possibility  of  active  growth.  A  little 
reflection  upon  this  will  point  to  the  treatment  that  in 
some  measure  we  ought  to  imitate.  Where  there  is 
room  to  stow  the  pots  away,  laid  on  their  sides  on  a 
shelf,  or  in  any  position  where  they  will  receive  no 
moisture,  either  directly  or  from  absorption,  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50°  to  55**,  it  will  answer  (or  them. 

Caladiums,  the  leaves  of  which  are  now  beginning  to 
show  discoloration,  must  have  water  gradually  with- 
held, so  as  to  induce  the  foliage  to  die  down.  The  exact 
condition  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
time  they  were  started  in  spring,  the  earliest  grown 
plants,  of  course,  being  the  first  to  lose  their  leaves  in 
autumn.  It  is  not  well  to  withhold  water  altogether 
as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  growth  indicates  a  disposi- 
tion to  go  to  rest,  as  where  the  drying-up  pro- 
cess is  carried  out  too  quickly  it  kills  the  leaves 
at  once,  instead  of  submitting  them  to  gradual 
maturation,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  roots  suffer, 
often  shrivelling  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  result  of 
which  is  they  start  weakly  in  spring.  The  roots  of 
these  also  keep  best  in  the  soil  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achimenes  and 
Gloxinias,  where  room  is  an  object,  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  and  transferred  to  paper  bags  filled 
with  dry  sand  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  them, 
otherwise  they  will  shrivel.  Tuberous-rooted  Ges- 
neras  of  the  Cooperii  section  that  have  been  treated 
so  as  to  induce  their  coming  into  flower  early  in  the 
spring,  will  now  be  approaching  a  state  of  rest.  They 
should  be  kept  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown 
quite  dry,  and  stored  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove 
or  intermediate  house  j  these  plants  are  of  a  most 
accommodating  nature,  and  by  the  use  of  a  sufficient 
number  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  year,  as  by  resting  at  a  different  season  some  can 
be  had  in  flower  from  this  time  till  Christmas, 
These  late-grown  plants  should  occupy  a  light  situa- 
tion near  the  glass,  and  be  kept  quite  free  from  the 
insects  that  molest  them,  the  worst  of  which  are 
thrips  and  mealy-bug.  Should  they  get  affected 
with  the  latter  there  is  no  remedy  but  sponging, 
as  the  leaves  are  too  soft  to  withstand  the 
application  of  any  dressing  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  insects.  Gesneras  of  the  Nsegelia  section 
grown  for  winter  flowering  should  have  every 
attention  paid  them,  so  as  to  retain  their  finely- 
marked  leaves  in  a  healthy  condition  from  the  base 
upwards.  Not  only  is  this  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  produce  the  full  complement  of  flowers,  but  when  a 
portion  of  the  foliage  Is  lost  or  becomes  discoloured, 
half  the  beauty  of  the  plants  for  decorative  purposes  is 
destroyed.  From  the  hairy  nature  of  their  leaves, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  infested 
with  mealy-bug,  as  any  washing  and  sponging,  how- 
ever carefully  performed,  is  almost  certain  to  destroy 
their  lustrous  appearance. 

The  first-potted  Roman  Hyacinths,  where  their 
flowers  are  wanted  early,  should,  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  sufficient  roots,  be  placed  in  a  little 
warmth,  and  \i  possible  where  they  can  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  with  their  heads  somewhat 
cooler  and  close  to  the  glass.  To  effect  this,  I 
have  found  nothing  so  good  as  a  hotbed  made  up  of 
leaves  and  well  sweetened  manure,  with  S  inches  of 
old  potting  soil  in  a  moderately  dry  state  in  which  to 
plunge  the  pots  laid  on  the  top,  covering  the  whole 
with  a  frame.  Here  the  top-heat  can  be  so  regulated 
by  the  admission  of  air  as  to  prevent  the  plants  be- 
coming in  the  least  drawn,  from  which  cause,  if 
affected  in  this  way,  they  suffer  so  as  to  spoil  their 
appearance.  By  thus  keeping  the  bottom-heat  higher 
than  the  top  the  roots  will  be  in  advance  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  thereby  strengthening  their  blooming. 

Summer  flowering  stove  climbers,  where  grown  on 
the  roof,  should  now  be  cut  in  freely,  to  give  as 
much  light  as  possible  to  the  plants  underneath — 
rendered  necessary  by  the  shorter  days  and  decreasing 
sun  power.  It  is  especially  needful  where  consider- 
able quantities  of  winter  flowering  subjects  are  grown. 
When  such  climbers  are  confined  to  the  rafters  alone, 
they  do  not  so  much  affect  the  plants  underneath,  but 
nevertheless,  all  that  are  about  completing  their 
blooming  may  with  advantage  be  freely  cut  in.    Any 
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that  have  been  affected  with  insects  should  be  loosened 
from  the  wires,  and  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of 
insecticide,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  for  an  hour 
or  two,  which  will  be  much  more  efiectual  than 
syringing  or  the  usual  sponging,  besides  effecting  a 
considerable  saving  in  labour.  Whatever  is  used  for 
the  destruction  of  insects  may  now  be  applied  much 
stronger  than  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely. 
Cuttings  of  stove  plants  put  in  to  strike  some  weeks 
back  will  by  this  time  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  potting 
off.  They  will  require  less  root-room  than  spring- 
struck  stocks,  from  the  slower  growth  they  will  make 
through  the  winter  time  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
advantage  with  these  autumn-struck  plants,  as  they 
start  ofi  with  the  first  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
early  months,  and  keep  through  the  season  a  good 
deal  in  advance  of  those  that  are  struck  at  the  other 
end  of  the  year,    T,  Baines. 

Orchids. — Plants  of  the  hardy  section  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  more  particularly  those  of  C.  spectabile,  must 
now  be  stood  in  the  frames,  where  it  is  advisable  they 
should  remain  during  the  winter  months.  This  superb 
species,  after  flowering  during  the  early  summer 
months,  should  have  been,  as  advised,  set  outdoors 
on  an  ash  border  in  such  a  position  that  whilst  re- 
ceiving plenty  of  light  they  would  not  catch  much 
strong  sunshine,  this  causing  them  to  dry  so  rapidly 
that  they  often  suffer  in  consequence.  The  blooms 
being  over,  the  remaining  part  of  the  season  is  taken 
up  in  ripening  the  growth  already  made,  and  the  for- 
mation at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs  of  a  number  of 
new  buds  that  apparently  remain  dormant  for  several 
months,  but  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  genial 
warmth  and  moisture  of  spring,  start  again  into  life 
and  growth,  and  in  due  time  enrich  our  cool  structures 
with  flowers  of  a  most  interesting  form,  and  at  the 
same  time  rich  and  pleasant  colours.  The  growths 
will  now  have  died  down,  and  should  be  cut  off  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  soil,  and  on  examining  the  sur- 
face a  number  of  prominent  eyes  will  be  observed 
around  the  base  of  the  growths.  Every  care  must  be 
taken  of  these,  for  when  stood  in  the  cold  frames  the 
slugs,  which  seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  every- 
thing that  is  choice,  are  very  apt  to  get  upon  them 
and  just  eat  off  the  top  ;  this,  of  course,  taking  away 
entirely  the  next  season's  growth.  A  little  dry  lime 
spread  on  the  ashes  of  the  frame  is  a  good  preventive. 
Here  they  should  remain  till  about  March,  when  they 
may,  by  being  moved  into  warmer  structures,  be 
brought  on  a  little  more  quickly  as  they  may  be 
required.  Whilst  in  the  cold  pit  a  few  leaves  pushed 
in  amongst  the  pans,  and  also  spead  over  the  plants, 
will  be  of  great  service  in  protecting  them  from  sudden 
and  severe  frosts. 

Dendrocbilum  glumaceum,  a  plant  that  is  usually 
grown  in  the  East  India-house,  and  started  into 
growth  early  in  the  spring  that  it  may  flower  by 
March  and  April,  will  be  better  just  now  if  it  is 
stood  in  the  Cattleya-house.  Here  it  should  remain 
for  about  two  months,  and  have  less  water  given  at 
the  roots.  This  will  insure  the  ripening  of  the 
growths  made  this  season,  and  at  the  proper  season 
cause  the  breaks  to  start  away  more  freely,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  greater  numbers.  When,  however,  the 
buds  are  showing  their  rosy  coloured  points,  it  must 
again  be  stood  la  the  East  India-house ;  then  as  the 
growths  push  up,  and  the  new  roots  that  quickly 
follow  enter  the  soil,  the  supply  of  water  must  be 
much  greater,  and  a  sprinkling  overhead  will  help  to 
keep  down  the  red-spider,  to  which  the  Dendrocbilum 
is  subject. 

Cypripedium  Piercei  and  caudatum  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  must  now  be  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
latter  more  particularly  just  now  growing  very  vigour- 
ously.  In  the  warmer  houses,  C.  Stonei,  Lowi,  Parishii, 
villosum,  and  the  barbatum  section,  that  are  also  in 
active  growth,  roust  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the 
want  of  the  same  necessity,  C.  insignis  will  now  in 
most  cases  be  in  flower ;  this  may  be  grown  very 
well  in  the  Odontoglossum -house,  but  during  the 
summer  it  is  better  for  a  little  more  warmth  ;  the 
growths  are  stouter,  the  flowers  are  a  little  earlier, 
and  of  a  larger  size,  than  if  it  is  grown  altogether  in  a 
cool  bouse.  Several  varieties  of  this  are  worth  grow- 
ing, Maulei,  when  it  is  obtained  true,  being  very 
pretty  ;  the  most  desirable,  however,  is  violaceum 
punctatum,  the  size  of  the  blooms  and  the  bright 
markings  of  the  sepals  and  petals  giving  this  a  most 
attractive  appearance.  This,  however,  is  even  more 
rare  than  Maulei.  The  collection  now  will  require 
careful  treatment  in  regard  to  moisture.  An  excess 
will  cause  damp  and  spot  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
stages  and  walks  are  kept  too  dry,  thrips  and  red- 
spider  will  soon  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and 
cause  many  a  new  growth  to  ba  permanently  dis- 
figured. Endeavour  to  ward  off  both  evils,  IV.  Swan. 
Fall<yiv field, 
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As  soon  as  the  bedding  plants  become  unsightly 

and  no  longer  fit  to  occupy  the  flower  beds  they  had 

better  be  cleared  off  and  wheeled  to  the  rubbish-heap  ; 

or  such  of  the  sorts  as  are  wanted  as  stock  for  another 


season  should  be  potted  and  stored  away  for  the 
winter.  Any  contemplated  alterations  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  planted, 
and  the  work  pushed  forward  with  as  much  energy 
as  possible,  but  I  do  not  mean  that  the  work  should 
be  carried  on  with  undue  haste,  for  nothing  is  gained 
by  hurrying  on  work  of  this  kind,  where  so  much  care 
is  required  in  its  being  properly  performed.  All  sorts 
of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  lifted  and  transplanted 
with  the  greatest  care,  preserving  as  many  of  the  roots 
as  possible :  nothing  looks  so  unworkmanlike  as  to  see 
a  number  of  the  best  roots  broken  and  mutilated — it  is 
also  injurious  to  the  future  well-doing  of  the  plants. 
Wherever  the  roots  are  bruised  in  lifting  they  should 
be  cut  back  to  a  sound  part.  Where  the  soil  is  not 
suitable  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  trees  requiring  to 
be  planted  good  fresh  material  may  be  used,  care  being 
taken  not  to  plant  too  deep.  Roses  may  now  be 
planted  at  any  time.  Manure  the  ground  well,  and  if 
the  natural  soil  be  light  give  it  also  a  good  dressing  of 
clay,  and  trench  2  or  3  feet  deep  ;  top-dress  and 
double-dig  all  beds  and  borders  which  are  cleared  of 
plants,  leaving  the  surface  rough,  which  will  expose 
it  to  the  action  of  the  winter  frost.  As  the  leaves 
are  falling  and  being  blown  in  all  directions  the  lawns 
and  walks  will  require  extra  attention  to  keep  them 
clean  and  orderly.  The  broom  and  roller  must  be 
kept  at  work,  so  as  to  have  the  grounds  as  enjoyable 
as  possible.  The  weather  has  been  favourable  for 
killing  weeds,  which  should  not  be  troublesome  this 
autumn,  for  a  better  time  for  their  extermination  is 
seldom  experienced  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time  for  propagating 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  They  root  well  in  light  soil,  with 
half  an  inch  or  so  of  sand  on  the  surface  ;  level  and  firm 
with  the  back  of  a  spade,  filling  the  boxes  or  frames 
to  within  S  or  9  inches  of  the  glass.  After  the  cuttings 
are  all  in  they  will  be  the  better  for  a  slight  watering  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  for  some  days  will  require  to  be 
shaded  and  the  lights  kept  close.  Protect  from  frost 
in  sharp  weather.  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted  give 
air  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  T.  Blair,  S/in/l>' 
laml  Park,  

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  foremost 
division  in  this  department  the  leaves  of  the  trees  will 
have  completed  their  functions  and  dropped  off. 
Should,  however,  any  of  these  still  hang  on  they 
should  be  removed  by  hand,  so  that  the  usual  require- 
ments which  are  annually  and  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  way  of  cleaning  be  proceeded  with,  and  a  riddance 
of  insect  pests,  which  are  sure  to  be  present  In  some 
degree  and  form  of  development,  be  effected.  It  is  a 
customary  practice  with  us  to  take  the  lights  off  the 
peacheries  when  the  buds  are  tolerably  well  developed, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  early  started  trees  it  is  usually 
done  at  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  these  are 
replaced  again  towards  the  end  of  October  and  later 
on  in  the  case  of  successional  houses.  Under  any 
circumstances  an  abundant  supply  of  air  is  highly 
essential  during  the  dormant  period.  Pruning,  which 
is  a  most  important  operation,  should  only  be  done  by 
a  practised  hand,  and  still  the  manner  of  execution 
differs  materially  in  some  points.  With  many  it  is 
customary  to  shorten  back  the  shoots  considerably — a 
plan  which  we  adopt  in  later  houses,  but  in  the  case 
of  early  started  trees  we  elect  to  retain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  growths  in  their  entirety,  because, 
under  the  pressure  of  advanced  forcing  operations, 
the  woodbuds  sometimes  do  not  break  forth  so  regu- 
larly as  is  desirable,  and,  moreover,  fruit  is  by  these 
means  sometimes  secured  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  defective  from  this  cause,  and,  still  further, 
if  necessary,  it  gives  the  advantage  of  disbudding  so 
as  to  meet  circumstantial  requirements.  An  intelli- 
gible indication  in  practice  is  observable  with  trees 
which  are  well  studded  with  spurs,  as  such  rarely 
fail,  with  proper  attention,  to  give  a  good  supply 
of  ripe  fruit,  and  therefore  the  formation  of 
these  on  the  trees  should  be  encouraged  in 
this  way,  as  frequently  indicated  in  this  Calendar — 
by  stopping  the  growths  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  run  during  the  growing  period. 
Set  out  the  growths  sufficiently  to  admit  of  those  of 
the  forthcoming  season  having  ample  space  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  perfectly.  If  any  trees  be  at  all 
infested  with  the  brown-scale,  a  common  enemy  to 
these  subjects,  the  safest  and  most  certain  way  of 
eradicating  it  is  by  separating  it  from  the  shoots  by 
means  of  a  short  stiff-haired  brush,  after  which  apply 
a  dressing  of  the  ordinary  composition,  to  which 
should  be  added  some  strong  tobacco-water  and  a 
little  Gishurst  Compound.  After  the  trees  are  retied 
to  the  trellis,  remove  all  the  loose  materials  about 
the  borders  and  also  any  inert  soil  ;  for  this  substi- 
tute fresh  material,  at  the  same  time  do  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  state  of  the  border?, 
as  at  this  period  the  soil  about  the  roots  should  con- 
tain plenty  of  moisture.  As  the  leaves  fall  from  the 
trees  in  later  houses  they  should  be  collected  and 
removed,  and  the  ordinary  requirements  as  indicated 
for  early  houses  in  like  manner  carried  out.  Where 
several  peacheries  exist  a  partial  lifting  of  the  roots 


or  shortening  them  back  is  almost  sure  to  be  required. 
This  operation  should  not  much  longer  be  deferred, 
as  the  sooner  it   is  carried  out   the  better,     George 

7;  Miles,  Uycombe  Abbey. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  dry  sunny  weather  with  which  we  have  of  late 
been  favoured  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  all 
fruit  trees  in  ridding  them  of  much  crude  watery 
matter,  and  assisting  them  greatly  in  the  process  of 
ripening  their  wood.  In  order  to  derive  all  the 
advantage  from  what  little  solar  heat  we  are  now 
likely  to  get.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be 
lightly  brushed  over  with  a  new  twiggy  broom,  so  as 
to  remove  any  leaves  that  hang  loosely  on  and  are  of 
no  further  service  in  nourishing  the  buds.  Although 
attaching  the  fullest  importance  to  preserving  the 
foliage  of  trees  up  to  the  latest  period  possible,  still  in 
the  case  of  the  above  trained  to  walls,  with  the  leaves 
depending  over  the  branches  in  the  way  they  do,  and 
completely  covering  them  up  from  the  influence  of 
sun  and  air,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  Nature  in  her 
work,  the  more  so  as  the  walls  form  a  shelter  from 
winds  and  frost  that  act  as  Nature's  handmaids  and 
strew  the  leaves  when  their  season's  work  is  done. 
The  brushing,  however,  should  be  of  the  gentlest 
kind,  and  carried  on  from  the  base  of  the  tree  to  the 
summit  of  the  branches,  and  not  in  the  reverse 
direction,  as  some  of  the  buds  would  thereby  be 
destroyed  or  injured  and  the  leaves  forcibly  detached 
from  their  hold. 

October  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  the  intelligent  fruit 
gardener  the  busiest  month  of  the  whole  year,  as 
in  it  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  way  of  trenching 
and  preparing  for  planting,  the  season  for  which  is 
now  close  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  large  trees  that 
simply  have  to  be  moved  from  one  part  ol  the  garden 
to  another  to  fill  up  gaps,  the  operation  should  be 
taken  in  hand  forthwith,  as  from  the  short  space  of 
time  the  roots  are  exposed  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
their  taking  any  harm,  or  that  the  bark  of  the  branches 
will  become  contracted  in  the  way  it  does  when  the 
wood  is  not  thoroughly  hard  and  ripe  and  they  are 
long  out  of  the  ground  in  coming  from  a  distance. 
By  transplanting  thus  early  they  get  to  work  at  once, 
and  make  considerable  progress  before  the  cold  winter 
rains  set  in,  and  are  therefore  ready  to  respond  to  the 
call  made  on  them  when  the  time  arrives  for  them  to 
pushforth  their  buds.  During  the  processof  fillingin,  the 
roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  at  different  levels, 
according  to  the  positions  they  previously  occupied  in 
the  border,  and  as  soon  as  fairly  covered  should  receive 
a  good  watering  applied  with  some  force  to  wash  the 
soil  well  in  around  them.  After  standing  a  few  hours 
to  subside  the  soil  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive 
the  remainder,  over  which  a  thick  mulching  of  hal 
rotten  manure  should  be  scattered  to  keep  out  frost 
and  maintain  a  uniform  condition  in  regard  to  heatf 
and  moisture. 

Not  only  is  the  present  time  the  most  favour- 
able for  transplanting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  but  it  is 
equally  so  for  overhauling  and  renovating  old  borders, 
and  for  carrying  out  any  root-pruning  that  may  be 
necessary,  an  operation  that  is  often  productive  of 
most  satisfactory  results,  and  one  that  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  ought.  Those  who  have  seen  trees  in 
marketgardens  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  their 
fruitfulness — a  condition  brought  about  not  so  much  by 
any  treatment  the  tops  are  subjected  to  as  by  the  con- 
stant root-pruning  they  receive  under  a  system  of  deep 
cultivation.  Unfruitfulness  is  generally  brought  about 
through  the  roots,  when  left  to  themselves,  penetrating 
deep  down  into  soil  that  is  cold  and  wet  or  other- 
wise unsuitable,  and  from  having  a  deficiency  of  fibre, 
the  effect  of  which  is  at  once  seen  in  the  strong  sappy 
shoots  they  form,  and  in  the  absence  of  flower-buds.  If 
these  deep-seated  roots  are  severed  and  brought  nearer 
the  surface,  the  feeders  are  increased  a  hundredfold 
and  this  tendency  to  unruly  growth  checked  in  a  very 
simple  and  easy  manner  and  without  going  to  much 
labour.  In  the  case  of  large  trees,  it  is  best  to  operate 
on  one  side  only  and  leave  the  other  till  next  autumn, 
as  then  there  will  be  no  risk  of  endangering  their 
health,  which  there  might  be  were  the  whole  of  the 
roots  severed  at  once.  For  old  decrepid  trees  or  such 
as  have  got  into  a  weak  unsatisfactory  state,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  little  fresh  soil  will  do  by  way  of  bring- 
ing them  round,  especially  if  fresh  cut  turf  is  used 
without  any  admixture  whatever.  I  have  some  now 
that  have  been  entirely  regenerated  in  this  way  that 
had  suffered  from  having  leaf-soil  dug  into  the  borders. 
The  necessity  of  cropping  these  often  leads  to  unde- 
composed  vegetable  matter  being  dug  in,  and  which  is 
in  dry  seasons  very  inimical  to  healthy  root  action,  and 
its  use  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  J. 
Sheppard,  Woolverslone. 


A  Sense  of  Property. — Botanical  old  Gent  (in 
the  Brighton  Gardens) :  "  Can  you  tell  me.  my  good 
man,  if  this  plant  belongs  to  the  '  Arbutus  *  family  ?" 
Gardener  (curtly)  :  "  No,  sir,  it  doan't.  It  b'longs  to 
the  Corporation  I "  Punch, 
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SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  30,   1877. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday,  Oct.  32  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' Rnoms. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  24  (^="1?  ,°'i,|'°J',f  a"'i  p'eenliouse  Plants  and 

'  t      Dutch  liulbs,  at  Stevens   Rooms. 
SATUSDAV,      Oct.  27—  Sale  01  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


MR.  SMITH'S  paper  on  a  Fossil  Fungus, 
which  we  print  in  another  column,  toge- 
ther with  illustrative  figures,  will  undoubtedly 
excite  much  interest,  and  cause,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  speculation.  Lepidodendron  is  a 
genus  of  trees  which  abounded  in  this  country 
in  the  so-called  Carboniferous  epoch  untold  ages 
before  red  sandstone  or  oolite,  chalk,  or  drift 
were  deposited — when  Tree  Ferns  spread  their 
fronds  over  Yorkshire  dales,  and  big  Cycads 
and  towering  Conifers  kept  them  company.  The 
Lepidodendron  itself  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  gigantic  Lycopodium.  The  spores  and  fruits 
which  have  been  found  in  association  with  them 
prove  this.  The  mode  of  growth  and  the  in- 
ternal structure  further  substantiate  the  proof. 

The  climate  and  general  conditions  under 
which  plants  grew  here  in  those  times  must 
have  been  considerably  different  to  what 
obtain  now,  though  probably  less  so  than  was 
at  one  time  imagined.  Then,  as  now,  fungi 
played  their  appointed  functions  of  preying 
upon  decaying  tissues ;  then,  as  now,  their 
spawn  tubes  penetrated  wherever  suitable  food 
was  presented  to  then  ;  then,  as  now,  they 
increased  and  multiplied.  All  this  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  fungus  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Smith's  illustration.  Several 
years  since  Mr.  Carruthers,  our  leading 
authority  on  all  that  pertains  to  fossil  plants, 
detected  similar  growths  and  found  the  mycelial 
or  spawn  threads  of  a  fungus  among  the  tissues 
of  a  fossil  Fern  allied  to  our  Osmunda.  The 
fungus  was  so  like  the  Peronospora  that  Mr. 
Carruthers  classed  it  with  that  genus.  But 
the  fungus  threads  on  the  Osmundites  v/ere 
mere  babies  compared  to  those  which  hEive 
formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith's  observations. 
Osmundites  grew  in  the  muddy  shores  of  the 
Thames  in  Eocene  times,  that  is  after  the  chalk 
hills  were  laid  down.  The  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  deposit  of  the  Coal 
Measure  rocks  and  those  of  the  London  Clay 
period  is  so  vast  that  the  human  mind  can 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  it,  and  yet 
whether  it  be  Peronospora,  whether  it  be 
Pythium,  whatever  its  lineage  in  fact,  the  truth 
remains  that  in  those  two  inconceivably  remote 
periods  a  fungus  closely  allied  to  that  causing 
the  Potato  disease  of  the  present  time  existed. 
How  insignificant  appear  man's  works  and  their 
duration  by  the  side  of  this  lowly  fungus. 
Moses  may  have  set  eyes  on  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  now  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after  its  abandon- 
ment in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  its  way  to  our 
shores,  but  what  is  the  interval  that  separates 
our  times  from  those  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
comparison  with  that  which  separates  us  from 
the  time  when  tropical  trees  lined  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and,  still  more  remote,  when 
our  coal  deposits  took  their  origin  from  the 
overthrow  of  primaeval  forests  ?  The  fixity 
and  constancy  of  so  simple  a  form  will 
at  once  attract  attention,  but  this  may  readily 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  so 
so  long  as  the  plant  was  in  harmony  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  lived,  so  long  would 
it  live  and  multiply.  As  to  the  conditions,  we 
know  that  many  plants,  especially  among  the 
more  lowly  organised  ones,  can  make  them- 
selves at  home  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions. Ferns,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  has 
shown  [us,  formed   starch  in  their  tissues   in 


Eocene  times  as  now.  The  structure  and 
appearance  of  the  fossil  plants  of  all  epochs 
show  that  the  essential  processes  of  life  were 
carried  on  then  just  as  they  are  now — ceaseless 
change,  unvarying  constancy  side  by  side. 

Tempting  as  the  subject  may  be,  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  many  speculations  which  this 
fossil  Peronospora  is  calculated  to  excite.  The 
adherent  of  the  view  of  one  original  creation 
from  which  all  living  organisms  are  the  direct 
descendants,  will  find  his  views  strengthened 
by  this  tiny  fragment  of  Pateozoic  fungus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evolutionist  i  who 
adheres  to  the  view  that  Creative  Wisdom 
and  Creative  Power,  so  far  from  having  been 
exerted  once  for  all,  have  been  exercised 
throughout  all  time  and  are  still  in  opera- 
tion will  not  find  the  fungus  irreconcilable 
with  his  views.  But  these  are  cjuestions  into 
which  we  cannot  here  enter.  One  word,  to  con- 
clude, will  bring  us  back  to  the  region  of  daily 
practice.  When,  in  1847,  the  Potato  disease 
first  appeared,  the  notion  among  the  general 
public  was  that  it  was  a  new  disease.  When 
Diptheria  first  began  to  be  talked  of  as  distinct 
from  croup  and  scarlet  fever,  it  was  called  a  new 
disease.  When  a  naturalist  finds  a  plant  or  an 
animal  previously  unknown  to  him  and  science, 
he  calls  it  in  a  conventional  sense  a  new  species, 
but  Mr.  Smith's  fossil  Peronospora  is  one 
more  illustration  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

— —  We  regret  that,  on  account  of  a  delay  wholly 
unavoidable  on  our  parts,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone 
the  issue  of  the  Coloured  Plate  of  "  True  and 
False  Mushrooms,"  announced  to  be  presented  to  our 
readers  with  the  present  number. 

As  a   further  contribution  to  the  history  of 

Casimiroa  EDULls,  figured  in  our  last  issue,  the 
following  description,  sent  with  some  seeds  of  the 
plant  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Mr.  Sutton 
Hayes  some  years  since,  may  be  worth  record- 
ing. The  fruit  is  described  as  being  known 
throughout  San  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  probably 
also  in  Honduras,  under  the  name  of  Matasano.  It 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  Apple,  and  was  indeed 
mistaken  for  an  Apple  the  first  time  it  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Sutton  Hayes;  this  was  near  San  Vicente  in 
San  Salvador.  The  taste  is  said  to  have  a  strong 
flavour  of  turpentine,  which  renders  it  very  dis- 
agreeable to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.s  use.  The 
fruits  are  found  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year 
in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  market-places 
throughout  the  above  countries,  and  appear  to  form  a 
large  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives  and  other 
miserable  people.  The  better  classes  seldom  use  them . 
The  fruit  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  does  not 
often  perfect  more  than  two  or  three  seeds,  and  has 
less  of  the  Terebinthine  taste  ;  that  of  the  hottest 
localities  is  very  large,  generally  with  its  five  parts 
well  and  fully  developed.  Mr.  Hayes  remarks  that 
it  is  strange  that  a  fruit  so  much  eaten  by  so  many 
people  should  be  so  little  known,  even  the  most  in- 
telligent people,  he  says,  in  the  countries  where  it 
grows  seem  to  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  that 
it  is  very  common  in  the  market-places  a  great  part 
of  the  year. 

The  best  Asters  now  in  flower  in  the  her- 
baceous ground  at  Kew  are  A.  longifolius,  A. 
multiflorus,  A.  Chapmanni,  A.  turbinellus,  A. 
Iffivis,  and  A.  dumosus.  Among  other  noteworthy 
herbaceous  plants  in  flower  are  Stachys  arenaria, 
with  pretty  pink  spikes  reaching  to  less  tlian 
a  foot ;  Alonsoa  acutifolia,  bearing  a  number  of  rich 
orange  flowers  j  Lithospermum  orientals,  clear 
yellow ;  Convolvulus  mauritinicus,  still  with  blue 
flowers  in  profusion  ;  Erica  Watsoni,  Senecio  elegans, 
a  useful  annual,  with  *' double"  flowers  in  several 
colours ;  the  so-called  green-flowered  Dahlia  (from 
the  leafy  scales  of  the  receptacle) ;  Diplopappus 
rigidus,  with  Aster-like  flower-heads,  in  foliage  much 
resembling  a  Heath ;  Sedum  spurium,  Erodium 
Maniscavi,  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  Loasa  lateritia,  and 
Schizostylis  coccinea.  At  the  rockwork  are  Zausch- 
neria  californica,  Lithospermum  prostratura.  Poly- 
gonum capitatum,  P.  Brunonis,  Allium  pulchellum, 
and  others  less  attractive  in  point  of  beauty. 


Our  contemporary,  the  Gardtiuvi   Magazine, 

takes  us  to  task  for  having,  in  a  leading  article  on  the 
International  Potato  E.xhibition,  misquoted  an 
opinion  previously  given  in  that  journal  as  to  the 
proper  size  of  exhibition  tubers.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  somewhat  vague 
expression  "elsewhere  suggested,"  as  we  admit  at 
once  the  source  of  the  quotation.  Its  appearance  in 
an  editorial,  presumably  penned  by  such  an  accepted 
authority  on  all  that  relates  to  the  Potato,  was  our 
only  reason  for  giving  it  special  prominence.  It  was 
not  said  by  our  contemporary  that  to  ounces  in 
weight  was  a  fair  average  size  for  an  exhibition 
Potato,  but  that  "  10  ounces  in  weight  should  be  the 
maximum  size  ; "  but  as  no  mention  of  any  minimum 
size  was  made,  and  therefore  no  guide  offered  as  to 
what  should  be  esteemed  to  be  the  *'fair  average," 
we  concluded  (as,  perchance,  did  many  more  readers 
of  the  sentence)  that  10  ounces  was  esteemed  a  fair 
exhibition  weight,  otherwise  that  weight  would  not 
have  been  so  prominently  mentioned.  However,  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  our  unfortunately  misguided 
remarks  have  elicited  such  a  definite  expression  of 
opinion  from  our  contemporary,  who  tell  us  that  he 
looksuponthe  lo-ounce average  proposal  as  a  "dreadful 
thing  J "  and  we  may  henceforth  confidently  reckon 
upon  his  support  to  our  previously  expressed  opinion, 
that  tubers  weighing  three  to  the  pound  were  of 
a  fitting  size  to  put  upon  the  exhibition  table,  and  a 
useful  and  profi  table  size  for  ordinary  coolting  purposes. 

A    nurseryman    in    the    North  of    England 

writes  : — "Owing  to  the  wet  summer  Violas  are  to 
be  very  popular  in  gardens  in  the  North.  Pelar- 
goniums ha'/e  this  season  been  a  miserable  failure." 
This  remark  applies  to  other  bedding  plants  also. 
But  Violas  have  been  just  the  reverse  of  this,  for 
they  have  flowered  freely  and  continuously.  They 
may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  floral  credit  of  many  a 
flower-garden,  and  the  continuous  soaking  rains  which 
washed  out  the  life  and  gaiety  of  Pelargoniums 
appears  to  lend  a  new  lustre  to  the  Violas, 

We  learn  from  the  Dailv  Nam  that  one  Giles 

Collins,  a  labourer,  in  Wells,  was  fined  5^.  on 
Tuesday  last  for  keeping  a  live  Colorado  Beetle 
in  his  house.  Who  was  the  detective  who  identified 
the  insect  ? 

A  flowering  shoot  of  the  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting violet  and  white-flowered  Salvia  leucantha 
has  been  sent  us  by  B.  Piffard,  Esq.,  Hill  House, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.  Mr.  Piffard  brought 
the  plane  last  year  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Draguinan,  and  describes  it  as  a  large,  bushy,  free- 
growing  plant,  and  easily  propagated.  Our  corre- 
spondent will  send  cuttings  to  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  possess  it,  if  they  will  apply  before  it  is  cut 
off  by  the  frost. 

We  hear    sad    accounts  of   the  destructive 

effects  of  the  gale  which  swept  over  the  country  early 
on  Monday  morning  last,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  severe  which  has  been  experienced 
during  the  last  two  years.  According  to  the  report 
issued  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the 
wind  attained  its  greatest  force  at  a  quarter  past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  pressure  of  23  lb.  on 
the  square  foot  was  registered,  the  direction  of  the 
gale  being,  until  nine  o'clock,  S.S.  W.,  S.,  and  S.W. ; 
afterwards,  W.,  S.W.,  and  W.  So  violent  was  the 
storm  that  the  communication  which  is  established 
for  meteorological  purposes  with  the  Meteorological 
Office  and  the  various  ports  on  the  south  and  western 
coasts  was  entirely  interrupted.  Trees  seem  especially 
to  have  suff'ered  severely  j  and  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  case  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is 
the  uprooting  of  nearly  twenty  of  the  grand  old  Elm 
trees  that  have  for  so  long  been  an  ornament  to  Christ 
Church  Walk  at  Oxford.  Former  Oxonians,  and 
boating  men  especially,  may  also  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  famous  Willow  tree  by  Salter's  Yard 
has  also  been  laid  low.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  writing  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon, 
says  '.— 

*'  A  gale  of  terrific  violence  and  unusual  character 
passed  over  this  part  of  Devon  on  Sunday  night,  cul- 
minating between  the  hours  of  10  and  i  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Besides  being  of  a  force  that  none  can 
remember  its  equal,  it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  sirocco.    The  change  over  the  appearance  of 
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gardens  and  landscape  on  rising  on  Monday  was  of  a 
magical  nature,  the  former  being  hopelessly  withered  up, 
as  though  baked  in  an  oven,  while  the  latter  has  all  the 
trees  browned  and  dried  up  to  a  dirty  brown  paper 
appearance.  Most  houses  have  suffered,  especially  the 
thatched  ones,  and  the  boats  were  much  damaged  on 
the  beach  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  This  dry  gale  is 
a  fit  sequel  to  a  summer  of  wonderful  dryness  here,  there 
having  been  only  twenty-seven  days  on  which  rain  ex- 
ceeding 3-iooths  of  an  inch  fell  in  the  last  137,  viz.,  from 
the  beginning  of  June.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
corn  harvest-time  was  wet." 

The  Truro  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  states 
that  Saltash  suffered  severely,  and  Dr.  Row's  vinery, 
"said  to  be  the  largest  in  England,"  vsas  entirely 
destroyed. 

We  regret  to  state  that  during  the  violent 

hurricane  which  swept  over  Bristol  and  the  west  of 
England  on  Sunday  evening  last,  very  heavy  loss  was 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  at 
their  Stapleton  Road  Nurseries,  The  destruction  of 
property  all  over  the  city  was  immense,  but  of  all  the 
sufferers  Messrs.  Maule  are  the  largest.  Three 
large  houses  were  utterly  destroyed  ;  one  of  these 
contained  a  large  and  noted  collection  of  Orchids, 
another  the  finest  collection  of  tree  and  other  Ferns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the  third  was  their  large 
vinery — the  whole  being  found  in  one  confused  mass 
on  Monday  morning.  Other  houses  and  pits  are 
much  damaged,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  aggregate 
damage  amounts  to  nearly  ;if3ooo, 

Cleopatra's   Needle   on  its  way  to   our 

shores  had  to  be  cut  adrift  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  not 
before  five  lives  had  unfortunately  been  sacrificed,  hut 
according  to  the  latest  telegrams,  received  as  these 
lines  are  passing  through  the  press,  has  been  recovered 
and  may  still  furnish  material  for  the  battle  of  the 
sites,  if  it  survive  that  of  the  elements. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  McLean,  gar- 
dener to  Viscount  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Maid- 
stone, a  flowering  specimen  of  that  singularly  interest- 
ing botanical  curiosity,  Colletia  crucl\ta,  or  C. 
Bictonensis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  better  known. 
The  plant  is  not  often  met  with,  but  on  account  of  its 
horny  Ruscus-like  habit  and  small  bell-shaped  flower, 
together  with  its  perfectly  hardy  constitution,  it  should 
be  planted  in  mixed  collections  more  freely.  Mr. 
McLean  also  sent  a  branch,  bearing  fruit,  of  Colletia 
horrida,  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  late  Mr. 
James  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  believed  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  first  named. 

We  note  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Irish  Fanners' 

Gazette  a  lengthy  report  of  the  recent  International 
Potato  show,  taken  from  the  columns  of  Belfs 
Messeiif^ir^  and,  according  to  the  honourable  practice 
of  our  Irish  contemporary,  duly  credited  to  that 
Journal.  We  also  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  and  four  last  paragraphs,  the  report  is  the  same 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  Gardiner  s^  Chronicle  of 
October  6. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th  inst., 

Inverary  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  one  of  the  most  princely  residences  in  Scotland, 
was  paitially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  many  thousands 
of  pounds  will  have  to  be  expended  before  the  splendid 
edifice  is  restored  to  its  former  pilch  of  elegance, 
while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  precious  heir- 
looms are  lo-t  for  ever.  The  fire  broke  out  shortly 
before  5  a.m.  at  the  top  of  the  great  central  tower, 
which,  with  its  Gothic  casemates,  lights  the  interior  of 
the  building  ;  and  so  sudden  was  the  alarm  that  all 
the  noble  ladies  of  the  family,  including  the  Princess 
Louise,  were  hurried  out  into  the  open  air  barefooted 

^^  and  bareheaded  in  their  dressing-gowns,  with  a  rug 
■^  thrown  hastily  about  them.  Fortunately  the  storm  of 
rain  and  hail  had  spent  its  fury,  and  the  ladies  were 
speedily  conveyed  to  the  Argyll  Arms  Hotel  by  the 
Duke  and  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lokne.  An 
account  of  Inverary  will  be  found  in  our  columns, 
l«76,  pp.  742,  777,  836. 

We  understand  that  the  Villa  Gardener  is  in 

future  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Earley, 
of  Valentines. 

The  Shropshire  Damson  is  said  to  be  quite 

popular  in  Central  and  Southern  Ohio,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Gardeners'  Monthly,  there  arc 


few  Plums  but  Damsons  to  be  seen  in  the  Cincinnati 
markets,  but  these  are  abundant.  Our  contemporary 
remarks  that  this  variety  is  "said  to  be  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  common  Damson."  With  us 
it  has  larger  and  more  distinctly  oval-shaped  fruit  than 
the  common  Damson,  but  is  not  so  prolific.  It  is, 
however,  the  best  of  the  two  in  all  other  respects. 

The  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  finding  its  former  place  of  exhibition 
— the  Town  Hall,  Hackney — too  small  for  its  re- 
quirements, have  decided  to  hold  its  thirty-first  annual 
show  on  November  20  and  21,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster. 

On  Tuesday  last  Mr,  Robert  Foulis,  gar- 
dener, forester,  and  estate  overseer,  at  Fordel,  Fife- 
shire,  was  entertained  by  a  number  of  his  friends  at  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honour  at  the  Albert  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  and  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  a 
purse  of  sovereigns,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year  in  the  service  of  G,  W.  M. 
Henderson,  Esq.  He  was  also  presented  with  a 
handsome  gold  brooch  for  his  wife.  Bailie  Methven 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  Dalkeith 
Palace  Gardens,  was  croupier.  The  Chairman  in  pro- 
posing the  health  of  Mr.  Foulis  said,  they  had  met 
on  a  very  rare  occasion  indeed,  for  it  was  seldom  that 
any  one  was  found  who  had  served  for  fifty  years  in 
one  place  as  their  friend  had  done,  and  with  so  much 
honour  to  himseif.  He  had  been  nominally  a  gar- 
dener, and  connected  more  especially  with  horticul- 
ture, but  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  that  branch 
of  science  alone.  He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
arboriculture,  and  had  left  his  mark  on  the  Fordel 
estate,  which  was  noted  throughout  Scotland,  and  he 
might  say  in  Great  Britain,  for  all  kinds  of  hardy 
plantf.  He  had  also  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
geology,  and  had  done  much  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  younger  men. 
He  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr,  Foulis  in  1S35, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  always  had  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  him.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
making  the  presentations  to  Mr.  Foulis,  and  hoped 
that  he  might  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  his  retirement. 
Mr.  Foulis,  when  returning  thanks,  said  it  was 
gratifying  to  him  to  think  that,  after  having  lived 
amongst  friends  for  fifty  years,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  he  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  them.  He 
felt  that  the  merit  attached  to  the  position  in  which 
he  was  now  placed  was  principally  due  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  had  proved  a  most  excellent,  kind,  and 
indulgent  employer,  and  one  who  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  improve  his  estate.  Although  he  had  been  a 
Jong  tim.e  at  Fordel,  he  had  not  attained  to  the  length 
of  service  of  his  predecessor,  who  was  gardener  and 
forester  there  for  sixty-three  years,  making  113  years 
in  all  between  them, 

Now  that  the  Pea  Season  is  nearly  over,  many 

persons  will  be  glad  to  know  that  an  excellent  substitute 
for  use  in  soup  may  be  found  in  the  young  tender  tops, 
which  may  be  had  all  through  the  winter  by  sowing  a 
few  pans  or  boxes  at  short  intervals.  The  Peas  should 
be  sown  in  light,  loose  soil,  and  as  soon  as  they  show 
through  be  placed  in  narrow  pits  or  frames  near  the 
glass,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light  to  impart  the 
requisite  colour  and  flavour.  Choice  garden  Peas  are 
too  dear  and  scarce  to  use  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
field  kinds  will  do  almost  equally  well,  and  may  be 
had  at  such  a  price  that  any  one  having  the  conveni- 
ence of  growing  a  few  need  not  be  debarred  from 
enjoying  soup  almost  as  delicious  as  any  that  can  be 
made  in  the  summer.  The  canning  process,  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  of  meats,  appears  a  failure  with 
vegetables,  especially  green  Peas,  the  skins  of  which 
are  hardened  thereby,  and  the  fleshy  part  done  to  a 
pulp,  while  their  wholesomeness  as  an  article  of  food 
is  questionable,  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  young  green  top?, 
which  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  very  digestible. 
The  sowings  may  be  made  thick,  so  that  little  room 
need  be  occupied  at  any  time ;  but  as  the  germinating 
power  of  Peas  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  this  season,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  old  seed,  very  careful  watering  is 
necessary,  or  they  will  be  found  to  rot  ofl. 

■ A  correspondent   writing  with   reference  to 

"the  Oponopoduli  or  DucU's-mouth  or  Masamo," 
referred  to  by  Professor  Reichenuach  at  p.  424, 
remarks  that  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  exposing  his 
ignorance,  he  would  ask  who,  or  what,  or  which  they 


are?  The  answer  is  that  these  are  the  native  in- 
digenous names  of  Cattleya  (violacea)  superba  !  How 
much  better  vernacular  names  are  than  those  crack- 
jaw  words  which  botanists  make  ! 

The  charming  Primula  Munroi,  singularly 

distinct  as  a  species  from  most  others  of  the  large 
family  of  Primulacece,  is  seldom  met  with  in  col- 
lections, and  is  too  of  tenpronounced  miffy  and  im- 
practicable. Perhaps  this  defect  may  have  arisen 
from  too  much  care  and  attention,  too  much  coddling, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  original  plants  were  deficient 
in  that  robustness  and  strength  that  have  developed 
in  some  seedling  form?.  That  these  are  strong 
and  robust,  and  can  rough  it  with  any  others  of  the 
family,  we  have  had  ample  evidence  this  season ; 
usually  producing  flowers  of  small  size  and  of  a  rosy 
white  hue,  these  seedling  plants  have  large  pure 
white  flowers  that  might  well  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
P.  nivalis,  which  they  closely  resemble.  Primula 
Munroi  has  foliage  not  unlike  a  large  form  of  Sorrel, 
throws  its  blooms  up  in  a  truss  upon  a  stem  of  a  few 
inches  in  height,  and  is  so  distinct  that  it  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  collection  of  hardy  Primulas, 

A  cursory  examination   of    Hardy   Fruit 

Trees  shows  that  the  bloom-buds  for  next  year  are 
plumping  up  in  great  abundance,  the  recent  spell  of 
dry  and  comparatively  warm  weather  greatly  assisting 
in  their  development  and  in  ripening  the  wood. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  next  season's  bloom, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  exceedingly 
abundant.  It  is,  therefore,  well  just  now  to  observe 
to  what  extent  the  growth  on  the  trees  generally  bears 
evidence  of  maturity,  or  otherwise,  for  should  another 
failure  of  crop  result,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  whether  that  failure  is  due  to  possible 
spring  frosts  or  to  unripened  wood.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  caution  growers  that  it  will 
hardly  be  wise  to  inflict  too  great  a  check  upon  trees 
that  have  borne  little  fruit  for  two  years,  and  there- 
fore have  produced  a  robust  growth,  by  pruning  hard, 
as  it  inevitably  results  in  the  reproduction  of  more 
barren  wood.  A  moderate  thinning  is  the  most  useful 
service  to  be  rendered  to  hardy  fruit  trees  this  ensuing 
winter. 

•  To  those  who  have  to  meet  heavy  demands 

for  cut  flowers — and  their  name  is  legion — we  can 
strongly  recommend  a  dwarf  race  of  early  flowering 
Bedding  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  making 
their  way  into  the  nurserymen's  lists.  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Tooting,  has  been  working  at  them  for  some  time, 
and  has  got  together  a  very  choice  collection,  which 
we  saw  when  in  bloom.  They  prove  to  be  fine  border 
flowers,  having  a  low  bushy  habit,  are  lavish  in  their 
production  of  flowers,  come  into  bloom  about  June, 
and  continue  in  blossom  until  frost  puts  an  end 
to  their  beauty  in  autumn.  If  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  spring,  and  'grown  on  under  liberal 
treatment,  they  make  sturdy  plants  about  15  inches 
high,  and  some  of  the  sorts  about  the  same 
through  —  invaluable  plants  for  cutting  from,  and, 
if  grown  in  quantities  in  pot?,  would  prove  very 
serviceable  substitutes  for  failures  in  the  bedding-out. 
A  good  dozen  to  begin  with  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing sorts,  all  of  which  are  of  the  dwarfest  and 
earliest  blooming  types,  and  give  a  good  variety  of 
colours: — Delphine  Caboche,  Illustration,  Cassy, 
Frederick  Pell,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  three  varietie?, 
pink  and  white,  yellow,  and  white  respectively  j 
Madame  Pecoul,  in  two  varieties,  light  and  dark  rose; 
Nanum,  Scarlet  Gem,  and  Precocity, 

The    yournal  of  the    Central   Horticultural 

Society  of  France  \.q\U  us  that  the  name  May  DuKE, 
as  applied  to  the  Cherry,  should  propeily  be  written 
My  Duck  !— that  having  been  the  original  spelling  of 
the  name. 

Cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus  ramosus,  Ville 

DE  Marseilles,  are  now  reaching  London  from 
Jersey.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  a  rosy 
purple  flame  on  the  petals,  and  it  is  exceedingly  pretty 
and  distinct.  It  appears  like  a  form  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  cultivate  in  pots  in  this  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  delicate  beauty  of  the  flowers  from  being 
injured  by  vicissitudes  of  weather.  It  is  an  early- 
flowering  form. 

Colchicum    speciosum  is  now  blooming 

finely  in  the  bulb  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr&Sugden, 
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at  Tooting.  It  is  the  deepest  coloured  of  all  the 
Colchicums,  the  flowers  large,  stout,  and  well  formed. 
A  variety  of  C.  byzantinum  named  longipetalum  is  also 
a  desirable  form,  with  much  distinctness  of  character. 

A  new  dwarf  Larkspur,  which   originated 

with  Messrs.  F,  Sander  &  Co.,  seed  growers^  St. 
Albans,  promises  to  take  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
new  plants  of  the  year.  It  has  been  somewhat  in- 
appropriately named  Earl  of  Verulam,  Instead 
of  receiving  a  designation  which  expresses  its 
exceedingly  dwarf  and  compact  character.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  some  4  or  5  inches,  the  compact 
foliage  being  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  it  throws  up 
several  spikes  of  flower  from  each  plant,  the  spikes 
being  dense,  and  the  flowers  of  a  rich  ultramarine-blue 
on  the  guard  petals  ;  the  central  florets  being  violet- 
purple.  It  is  continuous  in  bloom  also  if  the  decaying 
spikes  be  removed,  blooming  from  July  till  October. 
It  is  a  selection  from  some  dwarf-growing  form.  Tt  is 
recommended  that  the  seed  be  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower,  and  if  they  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand 
some^S  inches  or  so  apart  the  plants  will  fill  out  and 


flowering  Tritonias,  and  others,  may  be  successfully 
grown  and  bloomed  in  this  way.  It  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  to  force  these  hardy  bulbs  into  flower  j  they 
should  be  left  to  the  promptings  of  Nature  in  a  suit- 
able temperature.  What  enjoyment  can  be  got  out 
of  a  cold  house  in  early  spring  and  summer  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  such  interesting  things  as  those  just 
alluded  to  !  A  selection  of  Ixias  well  suited  for  cul- 
tivation in  pots  will  be  found  in  Aurora,  Bucephalus, 
crateroides,  Diana,  Golden  Drop,  hybrida  longi- 
flora,  maculosa,  magnifica,  Pallas,  Plantus,  Titus,  and 
viridiflora. 

Is  it  incorrect  for  a  gold-laced  Polyanthus  to 

be  represented  as  having  the  pip,  or  individual  flower, 
divided  into  six  segments  ?  asks  a  correspondent.  In 
looking  through  some  of  the  old  floricultural  works 
containing  coloured  illustrations  of  florists'  flowers  the 
Polyanthus  is  represented  as  having,  in  some  instances, 
five,  and  in  others  six  segments  to  the  pip.  In  the 
edition  of  Maddocks'  Florists'  Directory^  published  in 
1792,  a  description  of  the  properties  of  a  fine  Poly- 
atnthus   is  given,  and  it  15  set    forth; — "The  pips 


with  more  than  five  segments.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  Nature's  own  point  of  view,  fi.ve  is  the  correct 
number. 

■ We  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 

a  little  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  us,  entitled 
Hydro-Incubation,  by  means  of  which  all  kinds 
of  poultry  and  game  eggs  may  be  inexpensively 
hatched  and  successfully  reared  all  the  year  round 
{Christy  &  Co.,  Fenchurch  Street).  Villa  gardeners 
and  gardeners  generally  are  so  often  interested 
in  poultry,  that  we  strongly  commend  this  pamphlet 
to  their  notice,  feeling  assured  that  they  will  thank  us 
for  so  doing.  The  subject-matter  of  the  pamphlet  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  an- 

nouncingthe  honours  received  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Gceppert, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Breslau,  on  reach- 
ing his  fiftieth  anniversary  of  taking  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  On  completing  his  hundredth 
course  of  lectures  at  the  university  last  summer  he  was 
heartily  congratulated  and  presented  with  a  magnificent 


Fig.  97. — A  FOSSIL  FUNGUS  (peronosporites  antiquarius),  with  its  mycelium,  growing  amid  the  vascular  bundles  of  a 
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form  a  continuous  line  or  mass.  The  examples  of  this 
charming  Larkspur  which  we  have  seen  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  lead  us  to  predict  for  it  considerable 
popularity.  The  past  summer  has  brought  some  fine 
additions  to  the  class  of  hardy  annuals. 

— —  Now  is  the  time  for  potting  or  planting  out  in 
beds  the  beautiful  forms  of  Ixias  which  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.  and  others  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing at  one  or  more  of  the  London  exhibitions.  They 
are  not  diflicult  to  cultivate,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  more  failures  result  from  what  may  be  termed 
"coddling"  the  plants  than  from  any  other  cause. 
They  can  be  successfully  grown  and  bloomed  in  pots 
in  a  soil  made  up  of  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a 
good  proportion  of  rough  sand.  The  pots  require  to 
be  well  drained.  The  best  time  to  pot  is  early  in 
November,  and  any  sized  pot  may  be  used,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom. 
When  potted,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
any  such  suitable  place,  and  kept  rather  dry  till  the 
bulbs  break  ,into  growth.  Some  water  may  then  be 
given,  to  hasten  development.  When  the  flower- 
stems  begin  to  appear  the  pots  may  be  placed  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  greenhouse  to  flower.  Babianas, 
Cyclobothras,   Sparaxis,  some   of  the  pretty  early- 


should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and  as  round  as  may  be 
consistent  with  their  peculiar  beautiful  figure,  which  is 
circular,  excepting  those  small  indentures  between 
each  division  of  the  limbs,  which  divide  it  into  five  or 
six  heart-like  segments."  The  diagram  of  a  Polyan- 
thus bloom  given  by  Maddocks  has  but  five  segments. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  an  edition  of  Thomas  Hogg's 
Treatise  071  Florists'  Flowers,  published  in  1S22,  there 
was  published  a  coloured  illustration  of  a  Polyanthus, 
and  the  flowers  appeared  with  six  segments  each. 
Other  illustrations  given  in  various  floricultural  serials 
about  the  same  time  had  in  some  cases  five  in  others 
six  segments  to  the  flowers.  Glenny,  in  giving  the 
properties  of  the  Polyanthus,  states  distinctly  : — *'Th3 
single  pip,  or  flower,  should  be  divided  in  six  place?, 
forming  six  apparent  flower-leaves,  each  of  which 
should  be  indented  in  the  centre  to  make  it  a  kind  of 
heart-shaped  end  ;  but  the  divisions  must  not  reach 
the  yellow  eye."  Thus  the  testimony  of  leading 
florists,  who,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  were  writing  about,  favours 
the  idea  that  experience  and  personal  observation 
have  both  pronounced  in  favour  of  Polyanthus  blooms 
with  six  segments.  But  this  has  been  questioned  as 
a  matter  of  fact  by  some  who  assert  they  have  grown 
the  Polyanthus  for  years,  and  never  seen  a  flower 


album  of  photographic  views,  and  portraits  of  col- 
leagues and  former  and  present  pupils.  The  album 
was  bound  in  velvet  and  embellished  with  massive 
silver  work  in  the  Renaissance  style,  A  wreath  of 
Oak  and  Laurel  leaves  in  beaten  silver  encircles  the 
arms  of  the  University  of  Breslau.  The  album  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  554  portraits.  Dr.  CoriN,  as 
the  oldest  pupil  on  the  committee,  made  an  eloquent 
speech  on  the  merits  of  the  recipient, 

Mr.   WooDROW,    the  superintendent  of  the 

botanical  gardens  at  Gunesh  Khind,  Poona,  has  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  Drug-yielding  Plants  culti- 
vated in  the  garden.  The  list  includes  about  one 
hundred  difterent  plants,  with  their  popular  and  tech- 
nical names.  The  demand  for  many  drugs  being  very 
slight,  and  not  of  a  steady  nature,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  procure  them  fresh  in  the  markets  ;  and  this  list 
has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  such  as  are  grown 
in  the  botanical  gardens  being  utilised  by  the  public. 

To  the  St.  John's  Worts  already  in  culti- 
vation will  shortly  have  to  be  added  a  perfect  gem  in 
the  rare  Hypericum  acaule,  which  produces  its  small 
golden-yellow  blossoms  in  long  dense  spikes.  Mr. 
Parker  has  the  only  plants  that  we  have  seen. 
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A  FOSSIL  PERONOSPORA* 

(PeRONOSPORITES  ANTIQUARIUS,  W.    Sm.) 

The  fungus  preserved  ia  a  fossil  condition,  and 
belonging  to  the  Paleozoic  age,  came  under  my  notice 
in  the  following  manner  : — Mr.  William,  Carruthers, 
F.R.S.,  keeper  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  first  observed  this  or  a  similar  para* 
site  some  years  ago  in  a  slide  belonging  to  the  Museum 
collection  prepared  to  show  the  nature  of  the  vascular 
axis  of  a  Lepidodendron.  By  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Carruthers  I  have  examined  this  original  slide,  which 
contains  mycelium  and  oogonia ;  and  I  believe  the 
fungus  to  be  the  same  with  the  one  now  under  de- 
scription, although  far  less  perfect,  and  without 
zoospores.  The  newer  slide,  part  of  which  Is  now 
illustrated,  enlarged,  in  fig,  97,250  diameters  from  the 
original,  was  lent  to  Mr.  Carruthers  a  few  months 
ago  by  Mr,  J.  T.  Young,  F.G.S.     Shortly  after  this 


been  detected  upon  any  fossil  mycelium.  Mr,  Car- 
ruthers  has,  however,  directed  attention  to  the  won- 
derful fact  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  Osmundites,  the 
starch  granules  within  the  cells,  and  the  very  walls  of 
the  mycelium  itself  being  perfectly  intact,  in  the  sense 
of  the  original  forms  being  exactly  reproduced  to 
their  minutest  details  by  a  deposit  of  inconceivably 
fine  silica, 

1  believe  that  the  fungus  I  have  named  Peronosporites 
antiquarius,  in  the  scalariform  axis  of  the  stem  of  a 
Lepidodendron  from  the  Coal  Measures,  has  up  to  the 
present  time  only  been  examined  in  a  somewhat  slight 
manner,  and  has  never  been  searchingly  looked  into. 
No  description,  except  that  of  a  Mucor,  also  from  the 
Coal  Measures,  has  hitherto  been  published  of  any 
well  defined  fungus  belonging  to  the  Paleozoic  series 
of  rocks.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  paper  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Histoiy,  4fh  series, 
vol.  iv.,  1S69,  p.  221,  and  tabb.  ix.  and  x.,  describes 


Fig.  9S.— the  fruit  of  a  fossil   fungus  {peronosporites  antiquarius)   containing  zoospores 

IN   SITU  AS  SEEN    AMONGST  THE  SCALARIFORM    VESSELS    OF  A  LEPIDODENDRON   FROM    THE    COAL 
MEASURES.      (ENLARGED  4OO  DIAM.) 


time  Mr.  Carruthers  placed  the  section  (with  two 
others)  in  my  hands  for  careful  examination.  The 
slides  were  seen  when  in  the  British  Museum  by  Dr. 
Rostafinski,  and  this  gentleman  expressed  his  belief 
(from  a  hasty  examination  only)  that  the  parasite  in 
the  vascular  bundles  belonged  to  the  genus  Pythium. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  not  only  was  Mr. 
Carruthers  the  first  to  detect  the  fossil  fungus  now 
being  described,  but  he  was  the  first  to  observe  and 
illustrate  certain  mycelial  threads  seen  by  him  amongst 
the  cells  of  a  fossil  Fern  (Oimunda)  from  the  lower 
Eocene  strata  of  Heme  Bay.  The  fossil  Fern  was 
named  OsmunditesDowkeri,  and  the  parasitic  threads 
were  referred  by  Mr.  Carruthers  to  the  genu> 
Peronospora.  Silicified  mycelia  have  been  known 
for  some  time ;  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  fungus 
threads  in  a  fossil  state  were  shown  to  him  in 
silicified  wood  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  a  predecessor  of  Mr.  Carruthers  in 
the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  British  Museum. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  perfect  fruit  has  hitherto 

•  A  paper  read  by  Worthington  G.  Smith,  F.L.S..  at  llie 
meeting  of  ihc  WyoUiopc  Club,  Hereford,  October  4, 1877. 


,  and  illustrates  a  fungus  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
with  my  Peronosporites.  The  paper  in  question  is 
I  communicated  by  Messrs.  Albany  Hancock,  F.L  S., 
I  and  Thos.  Atthey,  and  purports  to  describe  five  species 
j  of  *' Archagaricon"  from  the  Cramlington  black 
shale.  The  authors  state  that  the  fossil  fungus  has  been 
I  found  at  Newsham  and  in  other  localities.  They, 
however,  describe  *' lenticular  swellings"  with  a 
"reticulated  surface,"  which  I  have  never  seen,  and 
spore-like  bodies  within  the  mycelium,  which  is 
clearly  an  error  of  observation.  The  authors  also 
refer  their  plant  to  Sclerotiumstipitatum,  and  they  say 
they  can  find  no  "  important  difference"  to  distin- 
guish this  latter  plant  from  their  coal  fungi.  Of  course 
Sclerotium  is  not  a  fungus  at  all,  but  a  mass  of  con- 
densed mycelium,  and  the  Cramlington  plants  do  not 
resemble  Sclerotia.  Plate  x.  might  pass  for  Perono- 
sporites drawn  by  a  bad  draughtsman  unacquainted 
with  fungi,  but  as  the  descriptions  are  imperfect  and 
do  not  give  critical  dimensions,  no  one  can  say  what 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Atthey  really  had  in  view. 

One  of  the    most    instructive  groups  of  threads 
and  fruit,  or,    more  properly  speaking,  mycelia  and 


zoosporangia  (or  oogonia),  as  seen  within  the  vascular 
axis  of  the  Lepidodendron,  is  shown  in  fig.  97,  en- 
larged 250  diameters.  Beginning  with  the  myce- 
lium, a  close  examination  of  this  shows  that  it  is 
furnished  with  numerous  joints  or  septa.  If,  there- 
fore, any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  modern 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  now  living  species 
of  Peronospora  and  Pythium,  as  furnished  by  a  sep. 
tate  or  non-septate  mycelium,  then  the  fossil  parasite 
belongs  to  Peronospora,  and  cannot  belong  to 
Pythium  or  any  of  the  Saprolegniere.  The  oogonia  do 
not  agree  with  those  of  Cystopus.  Within  many  of  the 
fossil  oogonia  of  the  group  illustrated,  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  protoplasm  into  zoospores  is  clearly 
seen  ;  but  if  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  this  differentiation,  then  other  oogonia  (or 
zjosporangia)  on  the  same  slide  show  the  contained 
zoospores  with  a  clearness  not  to  be  exceeded  by 
any  living  specimen  of  the  present  time.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  groups  of  these  Palceozoic  bladders 
containing  the  once  mobile  spores  is  shown  in 
fig.  98,  enlarged  to  400  diameters,  and  the  won- 
derful fact  becomes  manifest  that  the  bladder  is 
exactly  the  same  in  size  and  character  with  average 
oogonia  of  the  present  day,  especially  with  the  same 
organisms  belonging  to  Peronospora  infestans.  The 
contained  zoospores  are,  moreover,  the  same  in  form 
and  dimensions  with  the  zoospores  of  Peronospora 
infestans  when  measured  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  For  comparison  an  oogonium  and  group  of 
free  zoospores  enlarged  400  diameters,  and  belonging 
to  the  fungus  of  the  Potato  disease,  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  99.  On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
organisms  are  apparently  identical.  The  average 
number  of  zoospores  in  each  oogonium  is  also  the 
same,  viz.,  seven  or  eight.  The  aerial  condition  of 
ihe  fungus  has  not  yet  been  observed. 


Fig.      99.  —  FRUIT     OF     the     potato     fungus     iPERONOSfORA 

infestans),  from  the  tuber  of  a  potato,  to  show 
uniformitv  in  size  with  the  fossil  fungus.  (en- 
larged 400  diam.) 


Several  years  ago  Mr,  Carruthers  pointed  out  the 
extraordinary  and  exact  agreement  in  form  and  siz ; 
of  the  macrospores  and  microspores  in  the  Palceozoic 
Lepldodendra,  as  found  in  the 'genus  Triplosporite^, 
with  recent  species  of  Selaginella,  and  the  occurrence 
of  microspores  only  in  the  Paleozoic  genus  of  Lepl- 
dodendra named  Flemingites,  in  exact  agreemei.t 
with  the  habit  of  the  members  of  the  genus  Lycopo- 
dium  of  the  present  time.  The  agreement  in  habif, 
form,  and  size  of  the  Palaeozoic  parasite  with  the 
parasites  of  to-day  adds  an  additional  and  important 
item  to  Mr.  Carruthers'  valuable  observations. 

In  Peronosporites  antiquarius  we  then  probably 
have  one  of  the  simple  primordial  plants  of  the  great 
family  of  fungi.  The  Peronospore.i^  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Algx — so  closely,  indeed,  that  De  Bary  says 
the  species  of  the  former  may  with  reason  be  com- 
pared with  the  species  of  one  group  of  the  latter, 
named  the  Saprolegniex'  ;  other  botanists  place  the 
Saprolegniece  amongst  true  fn.ngi.  If  Peronospora 
is,  therefore,  an  Alga  (and  its  extremely  close  rela- 
tionship is  doubted  by  none),  we  have  in  Perono- 
sporites antiquarius  a  plant  which,  from  its  extreme 
antiquity,  lends  some  favour  to  the  views  of  Sachs  and 
other  evolutionists.  These  observers  place  the  lower 
Algae  amongst  the  prima?val  plants  from  which  fungi 
and  all  other  cellular  Cryptogams  have  branched. 
This  position  is  hardly  invalidated  by  the  presence  of 
the  more  highly  organised  vascular  Cryptogams  living 
at  the  same  period  of  time  with  the  primordial  Alga 
or  fungus,  for  although  the  vegetable  kingdom  may 
have  now  reached  a  generally  much  higher  develop- 
ment throughout  the  world  than  in  the  PaliT^jzoic  age, 
yet  this  fact  does  not  make  the  supposition  unreason- 
able that  the  lowest  forms  of  life  may  even  now  be 
springing  from  no-life — may  be  under  the  process  of 
creation,  or  uuder  the  process  of  being  evolved  from 
still  lower  forms  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of  our  micro- 
scopes or  comprehension.  The  lower  forms  of  life  of 
to-day  are  probably  destined   for  development   into 
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diverse  forms  for  future  ages ;  but  this  is  no  reason, 
■why  the  well-spring  itself  should  stop  at  its  source, 
whatever  that  mysterious  and  unknown  source  may  be. 
The  evolution  of  animals  and  plants  is  quite  com- 
parable with  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  with 
reference  to  the  diflerent  tribes  of  the  human  family. 
Because  the  stone  age  dates  back  to  dim  antiquity  it 
does  not  foUow  that  it  has  entirely  vanished  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  When  Britain  was  in  the  stone 
age  the  chipping  of  flints  had  given  place  elsewhere  to 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  bronze,  and  even 
now,  when  the  age  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  reached, 
many  tribes  of  the  human  family  still  live  in  the  age 
of  stone.  One  state  of  things  (without  itself  com- 
pletely dying  out)  gradually  gives  rise  to  another. 
But  throughout  Nature  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one 
way  or  other  the  old  source,  be  it  Palreozoic  or 
Paleolithic,  still  exists  at  the  same  time  with  the  objects 
of  that  source's  highest  development.  It  is  clear  that 
the  law  which  called  the  Peronosporites  into  existence 
countless  ages  ago  Is  in  force  now,  and  that  this  law 
produces  the  same  results  now  as  then.  What- 
ever changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  external 
aspects  of  natural  objects  the  fact  clearly  remains,  that 
the  great  law  which  first  called  these  objects  into 
being  has  from  the  most  remote  ages  remained  per- 
fectly unchanged. 


The  Late  Potato  Show  at  the  Aquarium. — I 
observe  a  note  in  the  Gardcr.crs^  Chroiiich  with  tlie 
above  heading  signed  "  A  Committeeman,"  in  which 
the  writer  complains  of  the  treatment  he  received  by 
the  manager.  After  reading  the  note,  I  said  to  myself 
"  Serve  Mr.  Committeeman  right ;  surely  the  promoters 
could  have  found  a  more  suitable  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  exhibition  than  the  Westminster  Aquarium  ; " 
but  my  main  object  in  writing  is  to  denounce  a 
principle  which  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  people 
who  ought  to  know  better  and  who  one  would 
think  were  capable  of  taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  situation,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that 
vanity  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Tulip, 
Auricula,  Gooseberry,  Potato  and  a  host  of  other 
societies  relating  to  horticulture  are  established,  com- 
mittees formed  which  have  not  got  the  means  or  organ- 
isation to  carry  out  the  work  themselves,  and  therefore 
either  go  to  the  saloon  at  Westminster  or  to  the  one 
kept  by  Messrs.  Bertram  &  Roberts  at  Muswell  Hilland 
ask  assistance  at  their  hands,  assistance  which  is  given 
with  the  view  that  probably  this  Potato  or  Carnation 
society  may  bring  some  people  together  to  drink  some 
gin.  I  hold  that  it  is  an  incongruous,  degradmg, 
and  unholy  alliance,  and  one  that  all  lovers  of 
horticulture  ought  strenuously  to  oppose.  And  then 
we  hear  these  said  committeemen  wondering  how 
it  is  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  is  not  a 
success.  I  hold  that  one  reason  why  the  Society  does 
not  succeed  is  in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by 
these  little  societies  ;  if  they  would  only  throw  in 
their  influence  with  the  parent  society  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  a  stronger  central  one  :  but  then  Messrs. 
Brown.  Jones,  and  Robinson  would  not  be  prominent 
individuals,  and  that  being  of  more  importance  than 
the  promotion  of  horticulture  we  find  the  present  un- 
healthy state  of  things  prevalent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  time  the  Potato,  Carnation,  or  Rose 
Society  seeks  the  support  of  gin  and  beer  the  "  com- 
mitteemen" may  not  only  be  hustled  out  but  also  their 
exhibits.  Horticulture  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  public-house  or  joint-stock  companies. 
A.  B.  [Our  correspondent  expresses  himself  strongly, 
but  in    rinciple  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  Eds.] 

Three  Days'  Shows  and  Saturday  Termina- 
tions.— I  wish  to  endorse  every  word  that  Mr.  Cole- 
man has  written  on  this  subject  at  p.  467,  and  by 
recording  my  own  experience  as  an  exhibitor  at  the 
shows  he  more  paiticularly  refers  to,  strengthen,  if 
possible,  his  position  by  way  of  inducing  the  authori- 
ties to  avoid  three  days*  shows,  and  more  especially 
Saturday  night  terminations  to  them.  The  Alexandra 
Palace  show  did  not  close  till  S  P.M.  on  Saturday,  at 
which  hour  the  tables  were  densely  surrounded  with 
visitors,  many  of  whom  were  eager  to  buy  fruit,  but 
many  still  more  eager  to  beg  it  ;  and  what  with 
the  hubbub  and  crush  it  was  a  sheer  impossibilty  to 
pack  up  expeditiously  with,  as  in  my  case,  a  view  of 
catching  a  certain  train.  I  however  did  succeed  in 
catching  the  train  leaving  Paddington  at  12  mid- 
night, reaching  Reading  at  245  A.M.,  and,  having 
thentodriveg  miles,  reached  home  at  3.30  on  Sunday 
morning.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  I  am 
only  about  50  miles  from  the  Alexandra  Palace,  it 
will  be  seen  {and  I  hope  by  the  authorities  admitted 
and  remedied)  how  inconvenient  it  is  for  such  distant 
exhibitors  asiVIessrs.  Coleman,  Bannerman,  Goodacre, 


and  many  others.  The  Crystal  Palace  show,  closing 
as  it  did  at  5  P.M.,  was  somewhat  better,  but  even  in 
this  case  distant  exhibitors  could  not  get  home  the 
same  evening.    ]V.   Wildsinith,  Hcckfield, 

■  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Cole- 
man has  brought  the  subject  of  three  days'  shows, 
terminating  on  Saturday  evenings,  under  your  notice. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  in  all  his  remarks  ;  and  from 
the  conversation  which  I  had  with  a  great  number  of 
the  principal  exhibitors  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  show, 
I  feel  sure  that,  unless  these  kinds  of  shows  be  discon- 
tinued, exhibitors  from  a  distance  will  not  attend 
them,  and  then  indeed  they  would  cut  a  sorry  figure 
in  the  future.  I  am  of  opinion  that  two  days'  shows 
are  quite  long  enough  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
that  they  should  begin  on  any  day  other  than  Mon- 
day. There  is  one  more  subject  which  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  secretaries  to  prior  to  the  get- 
ting out  of  their  schedules  for  next  year,  and  that  is, 
the  objectionable  practice  of  exhibitors  selling  their 
produce  at  the  termination  of  the  show,  which  is  not 
only  objectionable,  but  very  much  interferes  with 
those  who  wish  to  pack  up  their  fruit  to  take  home. 
I  think  those  who  wish  to  sell  their  fruit  should 
remove  it  from,  the  premises,  and  not  turn  the 
exhibition  into  a  sale-room.  If  you  will  kindly  find 
me  a  space  for  these  few  lines  in  your  next  issue,  and 
assist  us  in  getting  our  grievance  removed,  you  will 
not  only  confer  a  personal  favour  upon  myself,  but 
also  confer  a  great  boon  upon  all  gardeners.  W,  G. 
Pragnell^  Castle  GarddiiSy  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

There   are  very  few   exhibitors  who   do   not 

feel  more  or  less  the  great  inconvenience  and  loss 
attending  the  present  system  of  holding  shows  on  the 
three  last  days  of  the  week,  and  mostly  extending  the 
closing  time  till  a  late  hour  on  the  finishing 
Saturday  night,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  exhi- 
bitors to  remove  their  produce  till  the  following 
Monday.  This  practice  makes  it  most  inconvenient 
to  exhibitors  one  and  all,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Coleman  will  receive  every  support  in  his 
courteous  appeal  to  the  promoters  of  our  great  shows  : 
they  will  see  at  a  glance  the  unnecessary  inconve- 
niences and  expenses  it  involves,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  perishable  exhibits.  Employers 
generally  object  to  long  shows  on  account  of  the 
sad  condition  of  tender  exhibits  when  brought  home 
— they  are  in  nearly  every  case  unfit  for  use. 
Committees  are  to  be  commended  for  their  kind 
consideration  of  the  working  classes,  but  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  I  think  the  working 
classes  could  conveniently  attend  before  the  late 
hours  on  a  Saturday,  when  it  very  often  happens, 
unfortunately,  that  the  visitors  prove  rather  unruly  and 
reckless,  y.  If.  Goadacre,  Elvaston. 

New  French  Roses. — Referring  to  your  remarks 
in  last  week's  Gardeners^  Chronicle  about  the  annual 
issue  of  new  French  Roses  I  find  that,  although  you 
have  shown  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of 
the  merits  of  these  Roses,  I  perceive,  upon  reference 
to  the  French  catalogues,  that  your  information,  as  far 
ai  regards  numbers,  is  very  incomplete.  Instead  of 
165  varieties  being  offered  during  the  la'^t  five  years 
I  nnd  there  are  no  less  than  309,  thus  leaving  144  to 
be  identified  either  as  good,  indifferent,  or  bad. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  Rose-growing  readers  can  give 
us  some  account  of  the  qualities  of  the  144  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked,  S.  X, 

How  to  Keep  Nats. — I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  system  that  IMr.  Ward  advocates  for 
keeping  nuts.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  for  some 
years  is  very  similar,  the  difference  being  that  I  use 
no  bricks,  or  salt  to  keep  the  nuts  fresh.  I  gather 
the  nuts  on  dry  days,  and  having  some  g  and  12-inch 
pots  dry  and  clean,  place  a  piece  of  slate  over  the 
drainage  hole,  fill  the  pots  with  nuts,  and  place 
another  piece  of  slate  over  the  top  of  pot,  and  bury 
them  about  8  or  9  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
placing  a  small  stake  to  denote  where  the  pot  or  pots 
are.  We  gathered  our  1875  crop  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  and  stored  them  away  as  above  described  ; 
and  I  sent  the  last  dishes  of  those  nuts  in  for  dessert 
(beautiful  and  plump)  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
1S76,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  my  employer's 
guests  as  ''excellent."  The  hot  weather  of  July, 
1S76,  did  not  affect  them  in  the  least,  although  they 
were  on  an  open  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
ground  being  exposed  to  the  sun  from  morn  to  eve, 
Jas.  Batters ,  Gr.^  Chilworth  Alanor,  Ramsey. 

Eucharis  amazonica  as  a  Cool  Greenhouse 
Plant  when  in  Flower. — It  is  seldom  one  sees  this 
finest  of  all  the  white  Lily-like  plants  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  or  indoor  garden.  Few  plants,  however, 
are  better  adapted  for  such  positions.  It  bears  the 
cold  of  common  greenhouse  treatment  with  impunity, 
and  continues  in  flower  for  at  least  two  months  under 
such  conditions.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  take  the 
plant  into  the  stove,  or,  better  still,  a  close  pit,  with  a 
bed  of  tan  or  leaves  or  other  fermenting  materials  for 
bottom-heat.  Plunge  the  plants  in  this  hotbed  and 
subject  top  and  bottom  to  a  bottom  and  surface  tem- 


perature of  from  65°  to  So°  ;  water  liberally  with  clear 
guano  or  soot-water  or  house  sewage,  and  soon  the 
plants  will  make  fresh  growth  and  produce  another 
splendid  crop  of  bloom.  They  may  thus  be  gradually 
hardened  off  and  planted  again  in  cool  quarters. 
These  pressures  and  changes  of  temperature  may  be 
so  managed  as  to  command  three  or  more  crops  of 
bloom  in  the  season.  Under  a  cool  regime  less  water 
is  needful  and  manure-water  should  be  dispensed  with. 
In  fact,  as  a  rule,  all  such  stimulants  should  be 
banished  from  the  conservatory  and  indoor  garden, 
as  the  ordure  of  the  mansion,  even  when  used  in  a 
liquid  form,  is  a  very  incongruous  accompaniment 
to  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  dowers.  By  these  sudden 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  these  may  be  bloomed  in 
6  or  S-inch  pots,  and  those  smalljplants  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all  for  the  decoration  of 
the  indoor  garden,  the  filling  of  small  vases  in  houses, 
&c.  D.  T,  F. 

The  * '  Beauty  of  Glazenwood  "  Rose. — I  see  in 
the  nurserymen's  lists  of  Roses  mention  of  *'  Porteous' 
Briar,  or  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,"  as  a  new,Rose,  or  at 
least  an  old  variety  revived.  May  I  give  the  history 
of  this  "revival"?  In  1870  I  was  at  Meran  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  there  I  saw  this  Rose  in  bloom.  I  obtained 
two  buds,  sent  them  home  in  a  letter,  with  their  ends 
inserted  into  pieces  of  raw  Potato  to  prevent  escape  of 
sap,  to  the  gardener  at  Hedingham  Castle.  One  of 
the  buds  took,  and  the  Rose  bloomed  well  on  a  south 
wall  at  Hedingham.  I  called  the  Rose  "Meran," 
and  as  such  it  was  known  by  our  friends,  so  much  so 
that  we  had  the  usual  stamped  zinc  labels  in  use  for  it. 
Last  autumn  I  saw  in  Messrs.  Paul's  list  a  new  Tea 
Rose  advertised  as  sent  out  by  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  called 
the  Beauty  of-  Glazenwood  !  From  the  description  I 
felt  sure  that  it  was  our  "Meran"  Rose.  It  proved 
on  inquiry  to  be  that  Rose,  which  had  been  propagated 
from  a  bud  of  the  Rose  first  tried  at  Hedingham.  I 
want  to  claim  for  it  the  name  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
known,  "  Meran."  In  its  way  it  is  singularly  beauti- 
ful. Severnc  Majendie,  Drnmlanrig  Castle,  ThornhiU. 
[The  Floral  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  so-called  "Beauty  of  Glazenwood"  and  the  old 
Fortune's  Yellow  Rose,  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Eds.] 

Astilbe  rivularis. — This  fine  plant  resembles 
the  Spirnsas,  and  among  the  herbaceous  kinds  may  be 
considered  the  emperor.  Its  enormous  leaves  re- 
semble the  fronds  of  some  Tree  Fern,  or  the  foliage 
of  some  Smilax,  but  when  it  throws  up  its  immense 
panicles  of  thickly-clustered  ereamy-white  flowers,  it 
is  a  most  telling  object.  It  is  not  fit  for  the  her- 
baceous border,  throwing  out  underground  stems  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  in  length,  which  at  the  apex  throw  up 
masses  of  such  foliage  as  no  one  would  attempt  to 
destroy.  It  would  soon  monopolise  a  whole  garden, 
and  such  a  garden  would  be  a  noble  sight — quite  a 
tropical  jungle.  It  is  just  the  plant  for  thin  or 
neglected  shrubberies,  where  it  would  fill  all  gaps 
and  open  spaces  with  foliage  and  floweis  such 
as  no  shrub  possesses.  Where  coach  roads  or  drives 
pass  through  open  groves  or  woods  the  plant  would 
soon  be  naturalised  ;  and  would  form  thickets  like 
the  common  Bracken,  even  in  damp,  swampy  places, 
where  the  Bracken  v;ould  not  live.  Thomas  Williams^ 
Ormskirk, 

Arundo  Donax. — The  merits  of  this  as  a  hardy 
ornamental  plant  to  use  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  or 
as  a  single  specimen  on  lawns  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  overlooked,  for  excepting  one  or  two  places 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it  anywhere  but 
here  for  many  years  past.  We  have  it  in  the  back- 
ground of  shrubbery  borders  and  a  strikingly  orna- 
mental object  it  is  in  such  a  position,  relieving  as  it 
does  the  regularity  of  outlines  that  generally  prevails 
more  or  less  among  such  things  as  Aucubas,  Hollies, 
Laurustinus,  &c. ,  that  are  generally  used  pretty  freely 
when  planting  such  places.  Much  glass-room  and 
valuable  time  is  occupied  in  raising  tender  subjects 
annually  that  perish  with  the  first  frost,  while  there 
are  many  that  are  equally  as  beautiful  and  more 
serviceable,  inasmuch  as  they  require  no  further  care 
or  attention  when  once  they  get  a  fair  start,  and  this 
Arundo  is  one  of  the  best.  Planted  in  very  small 
clumps  a  few  years  ago  they  are  now  bold  masses, 
with  stems  from  9  to  12  feet  high,  that  with  their 
elegant  drooping  leaves  wave  to  and  fro  by  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  wind  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  this  rendering  them  very  attractive.  For 
planting  on  small  islands  in  lakes,  or  near 
the  margin  of  the  same,  they  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  plant  I  know,  excepting  the  hardier 
Bimboos,  with  which  they  associate  well  and 
form  quite  a  distinctive  feature  in  positions  of  that 
kind.  It  often  occurs  that  the  banks  of  artificial 
ponds  are  bare  and  formal- looking,  when  by  arranging 
a  few  groups  of  such  suitable  plants  as  the  above  a 
natural  look  would  at  once  be  imparted  that  would 
improve  as  time  wore  on,  and  allowed  Weeping  Wil- 
lows to  get  into  size.  The  best  time  to  plant  in  such 
situations  is  early  in  spring,  just  as  they  are  starting 
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into  growth,  as  then  they  emit  fresh  root  with  the 
young  shoots  they  send  up,  and  there  is  no  risk  of 
losing  them  as  there  would  be  if  removed  during  the 
winter  while  in  a  dormant  state.  In  planting  the 
Arundo  Donax  near  lakes,  the  best  effect  is  produced 
by  having  the  common  Sedge  next  to  it  in  the  water, 
and  the  Arundo  on  the  bank,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  kind  of  vegetation  ;  this  will  be 
the  more  siriking  from  the  great  height  the  latter 
attains.  Again,  the  Pampas-grass  or  Arundo  con- 
spicua,  with  their  gracefully  recurved  leaves  as  a  fore- 
ground, blend  well  with  the  elegantly  arching  Bam- 
boos, the  latter  of  which  are  not  half  as  much 
appreciated  or  used  in  ornamental  planting  as  their 
great  worth  for  such  purposes  entitles  them  to.  All 
the  above  do  best  in  loose,  moist  soil,  although  they 
will  thrive  anywhere  ;  but  before  planting  the 
ground  should  be  well  broken  up,  and  if  stiff,  have 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  and  sand  worked  in  to 
keep  it  open,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  ramify  freely. 

s.  ir. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — When  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Roger, 
McClelland  &  Co.,  Newry,  Ireland,  I  saw  some  beds 
of  this  grand  shrub  llowering  most  luxuriantly,  with 
many  of  the  trusses  of  its  pinkish  white  flowers  mea- 
suring 12  inches  long  and  S  through  at  the  base.  In 
favourable  spots  this  ought  to  be  more  generally  cul- 
tivated, for  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  require  flowering  shrubs  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  A,  Ouiram. 

Vine  Mildew. — A  correspondent  states  at  page 
304 — "  It  Is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  Vme 
mildew  seldom  displays  itself  on  Vines  grown  in  the 
open  air."  Likewise  '*  we  have  lately  seen  in  rural 
districts  large  quantities  of  Grapes  produced  on 
cottages,  yet  not  a  trace  of  mildew  could  be  found." 
Thus,  he  concludes,  the  pest  displays  itself  only  on 
tender  Vines  under  glass.  But  if  he  was  in  this 
locality  he  might  see  hardy  Vines  on  the  front  of 
cottages  aflected  by  mildew  as  badly  as  those  in  hot- 
houses. In  fact,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
fine  dust  or  mildew  spores  are  wafted  about  and  root 
on  plants  suitable  for  their  growth?  Those  who  have 
studied  this  subject  consider  that  such  spores  under- 
lie the  brown  spots  on  Vine  shoots  of  the  current 
season,  which  open  in  spring,  and  give  out  clouds  of 
invisible  seed,  and  thus  renew  the  pest  with  more  or 
less  vigour,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
That  agrees  also  with  the  curious  way  other  kinds  of 
mildew,  commonly  called  blights,  are  bred.  I  refrain 
from  going  into  mildew  cures,  though  I  have  tried 
some  of  them  having  high-sounding  testimonials, 
which  have  given  poor  results,  owing  greatly  to 
the  mysterious  growth  of  the  parasite.  For  instance, 
a  healthy  Vine  may  be  covered  unseen  with  its  spores 
till  the  visible  mildew  suddenly  appears  rooting  on  the 
skins  of  the  berries,  sickening  to  one  who  knows  that 
the  enemy  can  only  be  grappled  with  at  the  risk  of 
spoiling  a  house  of  Grapes.  Since  the  above  was 
written,  I  have  seen  M.  Brehaut's  account  at  p.  374 
respecting  "  a  badly  mildewed  crop  of  Grapes  being 
cured  by  wiping  the  berries  about  once  a-week  for  six 
waeks."  I  have  tried  the  plan,  but  as  he  says  truly, 
at  the  loss  of  bloom,  because  the  wiped  berries  shine 
like  black  Cherries.  Such  a  loss,  however,  is  a  gain, 
as  the  spores  of  mildew  vegetate  only  on  the  waxy 
varnish  which  protects  the  foliage  and  fruit  from  in- 
jury ;  the  same  acts  against  mildew  washes,  causing 
them  to  drip  off  like  water  from  a  duck.  Again,  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  can  only  be  applied  with  great 
danger.  Many  have  "burned  their  fingers  "  by  such. 
Supposing  otherwise,  the  berries  turn  rusty  and 
crack— in  fact,  are  more  unsightly  than  when  they  are 
sponged  with  clean  water,  say  only  once,  because 
mildew  does  not  display  itself  after  the  bloom  is  gone. 
y.  IVighhn. 

Evergreen  for  a  Churchyard. — In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  ChronkU  your  correspon- 
dent "J.  A.  E.  A."  begs  a  suggestion  of  some  small 
bright  plant  that  would  keep  green  all  the  winter, 
low  and  compact  in  habit,  for  placing  on  a  memorial 
stone  in  a  village  churchyard.  Would  not  some  of 
our  hardy  Heaths  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose?  By  placing  the  Erica  carnea  close  to  the 
stone  the  branches  would  spread  over  it,  and  its  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  in  early  spring  and  deep  green 
foliage,  invariably  trim  and  neat  throughout  the  year, 
would  be  always  pleasing.  If  a  larger  plant  was 
admissible  the  E.  vagans,  the  Cornish  Heath,  in  its 
white  variety,  would  be  very  appropriate  in  the  long 
enduring  and  perfect  purity  of  its  white  blossoms,  and 
the  almost  imperceptible  disorder  of  their  fall.   (?. 

Phlox  Drummondii  grandiflora. — Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  has  been  a  special  favourite  for  many  years, 
but  is  now  eclipsed  by  a  much  larger  variety,  called 
splendens  grandiflora,  that  is  destined  ere  lung  to 
drive  the  old  kind  out  of  cultivation.  Its  name 
conveys  an  idea  what  the  flowers  are  as  compared 
with  its  prototype,  and  is  really  not  an  exaggeration, 


as  they  are  both  splendid  and  grand,  being  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  in  colour  and  of  large  size,  perfect  in 
form  and  of  great  substance.  The  plant,  too,  has 
altogether  a  more  vigorous  habit,  with  stouter  stem?, 
and  is  less  procumbent,  and  therefore  better  adapted 
for  filling  large  beds  or  growing  for  cutting— a  purpose 
for  which  it  is  particularly  suitable,  owing  to  its  light 
appearance  and  the  great  length  of  time  it  lasts  in 
water.  Although  looked  on  as  an  annual  the  Phlox 
Drumnondii  may  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings— and  it  is 
often  worth  while  to  do  this  when  anything  special 
occurs  among  a  batch  of  seedlings.  In  order  to  winter 
them  safely  they  should  have  a  little  heat,  such  as  is 
afforded  to  fancy  Pelargoniums  or  plants  of  that  clas?, 
and  be  stood  on  light,  airy  shelves  near  the  glass, 
where  damp  is  not  likely  to  affect  them.  From  the 
fiee  manner  in  which  some  that  were  sown  late  are  no>v 
flowering,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  would 
be  most  valuable  to  grow  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  to  bloom  at  and  after  this  time  ;  or  if 
sown  now,  or  grown  on  from  cuttings,  to  do  so  early 
in  the  spring — a  season  when  they  would  be  even 
more  useful  to  blend  with  the  pale  flowers  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Spirceis,  &c.  As  bedding  plants,  either 
in  mixed  or  separate  colours,  they  make  a  fine  dis- 
play, especially  where  they  can  have  a  rich,  deep  soil 
afforded  them,  and  a  slight  mulching  of  old  Mush- 
room dung  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  keep  the 
ground  shaded.  The  present  season  has  been  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  them,  and  while  Pelargoniums 
and  other  plants  outdoors  have  lost  most  of  their 
flowers.  Phlox  Drummondii  grandiflora  is  still  as  bright 
as  ever,  and  looks  likely  to  continue  so  till  destroyed 
by  the  frost.    /.  S. 

Dimensions  of  Trees  in  Banffshire. — At  p.  435 
you  gave  the  circumference  of  the  largest  specimens 
of  trees  growing  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  found  by  Dr. 
Dickie  in  1843.  I  don't  know  what  may  be  the  exact 
size  of  the  largest  trees  to  be  found  in  Aberdeenshire 
at  present,  or  what  may  be  the  increase  in  size  of 
those  referred  to,  if  they  be  still  standing  j  but  from 
measurements  which  I  have  made  of  trees  growing 
here,  and  which  I  contrast  below  with  those  furnished 
by  Dr.  Dickie,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Binff^hire, 
although  further  north,  can  boast  of  larger  trees  than 
Aberdeenshire.  There  is,  I  think,  one  thing  at  least 
remarkable  about  these  trees— instead  of  being  found 
in  difterent  localities  and  on  soil  specially  suited  to  the 
different  varieties,  they  are  all  growing  within  a  radius 
of  300  yards  round  about  Rothiemay  House.  The 
measurements  were  taken  at  a  height  of  4  feet  above 
the  ground  :^ 


In  Aberdeenshire 

At  Rothiemay 
House. 

Larch     . . 

Mar  Lodge  . 

10  ft. 

I  in. 

10  ft. 

II  in. 

Silver  Fir 

Strichen 

10 

II 

14 

0 

Elm 

Craibston     . . 

9 

8 

16 

0 

Sycamore 

Glenkindy   .. 

II 

I 

12 

6 

Gean       .. 

Edinglassie. 

7 

6 

3 

Invercnuld  . 

6 

10 

13 

9 

Horse  Chestnut 

Crathes 

9 

0 

10 

0 

Lime 

Aboyne 

9 

8 

II 

9 

There  is  also  within  the  same  radius  a  Laburnum 
which  measures  8  feet  8  inches  4  feet  above  ground, 
and  a  Wellingtonia  gigantea  measuring  4  feet  3  inches 
2  feet  above  ground.  Alex.  Laioson^  Gr.  to  IV,  y. 
TayUr^Esq.^  Roth'wnav  House^  Banffshire,  Oct.  13. 

Seedling  Begonias. — -In  Messrs.  Roger,  McClel- 
land &  Co.'s  nurseries  at  Newry  there  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  seedling  Begonias  to  be 
seen.  Some  thousands  of  different  sized  plants  are 
grown  in  perfection,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  new 
in  colour,  as  well  as  showing  great  improvements  in 
habit.  These  for  general  decorative  purposes  cannot 
be  excelled.  Those  who  visited  the  Carlisle  show  in 
September  will  recollect  the  fine  display  of  seedlings 
exhibited  by  this  firm,  many  of  which  were  worthy 
the  attention  of  growers.  Mr.  Smith,  the  manager  of 
these  nurseries,  and  to  whom  the  credit  of  raising 
many  good  varieties  is  due,  has  several  planted  out-of- 
doors,  and  on  October  6,  when  I  was  there,  they  were 
in  great  perfection,  far  surpassing  the  beds  of  Pelar- 
goniums close  by,  which  is  sufficient  to  convince  one 
that  in  favourable  climates  these  will  prove  very 
valuable  for  the  decoration  of  our  flower  gardens  in 
the  autumn.  A.  Outram. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Growing  Grapes. — Few 
presents  are  more  acceptable,  nor  often  more  useful 
than  a  nice  bunch  of  Grapes,  and  to  be  able  to  grow 
such  a  luxury,  to  place  such  a  delicacy  on  our  own 
table,  is  something  to  be  proud  of  ;  but  the  difiicuUies 
that  stand  in  the  way  seem  disheartening  to  a  non- 
professional, when  in  reality  they  are  easily  overcome 
if  right  means  are  employed,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  comparatively  inexpensive  process,  winch 
I  submit  to  your  readers,  as  seen  in  the  garden  of 
11.  liadcock,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Taunton.  In  a 
corner  of  the  kitclien  garden,  south  aspect,  stamls  an 
old  forcing  pit,  with  pigeonholes  in  the  wall%  such  as 


were  used  before  hot-water  made  its  horticultural 
mark.  Behind  this  pit,  against  a  wall,  there  is  grow- 
ing a  Vine  of  the  Bidwill's  Seedling,  which  has  on  it  a 
very  heavy  crop,  but  these  cannot  now  ripen,  the 
season  has  been  so  cold  throughout.  Branches  have 
been  detached  from  the  outside  on  the  wall  and  in- 
troduced into  this  pit,  the  shoots  trained  about  2  feet 
from  the  glass.  The  air  is  freely  and  continually 
passing  through  the  perforated  walls,  and  so  giving  a 
thorough  ventilation,  which  seems  to  suit  the  Vines 
admirably,  as  they  are  free  from  mildew  or  insect?, 
and  are  robustly  vigorous  and  healthy.  There  is  no 
heat  given  beyond  that  from  the  sun,  no  richly  pre- 
pared Vine  border,  no  bountiful  and  costly  supply  of 
phosphates  and  nitrates.  The  Vines  are  planted  in 
the  garden  border,  and  there  is  now  hanging  thereon 
a  cipital  crop  of  Grape?,  well  ripened,  well  coloured, 
and  of  good  flavour,  many  of  the  bunches  being  2  lb. 
ill  weight.  Mr.  Kimmins,  the  persevering  and  uidus- 
trious  gardener,  with  small  trouble  here  secures  a  nice 
succession  crop  of  Grapes,  to  save  his  later  houses. 
The  process  is  so  simple,  the  result  so  certain  and 
satislactory,  that  many  amateurs  might  find  a  corner 
in  their  garden  where  at  a  very  small  coit  they  might 
eiijoy  the  pleasure  of  eating  Grapes  of  their  own 
growing.  JVilliam  Payne,  Gr.  to  y.  Marshall,  Esq., 
Bdnimt,  Taunton.  [Bidwill's  Seedling  is  generally 
very  indifferent  in  flavour.   Eds.] 

Magnolia  Campbelli. — There  is  growing  in  the 
garden  of  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont,  Taunton,  a 
plant  of  the  above  Magnolia.  It  is  planted  out  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  improved  by  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  peat,  eastern  aspect,  trained  and  nailed  against  a 
wall,  situation  moderately  sheltered  and  shaded.  lE 
is  growing  most  rapidly,  making  shoots  2.\  to  3  feet 
long,  with  fine  large  foliage  of  a  light  green  colour,  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  to  see  this  variety  in 
flower,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  if  any  one  has 
bloomed  it  in  an  open  situation,  such  as  above  de- 
scribed.    William  Payne,  Belinnit. 

Telegraph  Cucumber. — I,  too,  like  your  corre- 
spondent, ftlr.  Rust,  often  wish  that  I  could  have 
the  strength  of  mind  to  keep  only  to  one  variety  of 
Cucumber  and  Melon,  for  as  regards  the  latter,  if  I 
had  done  so,  it  would  this  year  have  saved  me  much  dis- 
appointment and  vexation,  as  in  growing  so  many  sorts 
they  have  got  mixed  from  crossing,  and  are  scarcely 
equal  to  those  they  originated  from.  The  favourite 
here  is  the  Sultan,  a  Melon  much  resembling  the  old 
Bramham  Hall,  very  handsome,  and  of  first-class 
quality,  and  I  have  cut  matters  short  by  throwing 
away  all  others,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  depend  on 
having  a  pure  stock  in  future.  As  regards  Cucum- 
bers, I  grow  nothing  else  but  Sion  House  or  Lord 
Kenyon's  for  winter,  and  Telegraph  for  summer  use, 
and  none  better  can  be  had  or  desired.  For  crispness. 
and  flavour  Lord  Kenyon's  is  unsurpassed,  and  the 
standard  in  those  respects  of  what  a  good  Cucumber 
ought  to  be.  y.  S. 

Gunnera  scabra. — We  cut  to-day  a  spike  of  frulC 
of  Gunnera  scabra,  weighing  10  lb.  ;  length,  including 
stem,  2  feet  3.^  inches,  very  evenly  grown,  and  the 
pips  quite  orange-yellow.  Is  this  above  the  ordinary 
size  and  weight  ?  I  may  add,  the  plant  is  growing 
near  water,  and  appears  to  be  a  gross  feeder.  A,  S, 
Kemp.  [This  appears  to  have  been  a  well-grown 
sample.     Eds.] 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  The  statement  that 
Begonia  tubercules  can  be  stored  away  dry  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  to  take  their  rest  in  winter,  sheltered 
from  its  severity  in  an  outhouae  or  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf,  which  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  pronounces  to 
be  "all  wrong,"  is  not  mine,  but  the  late  Van 
Houtte's  ;  and,  as  I  presume  the  aim  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  to  be  not  so  much  to  prove  who  amongst 
its  correspondents  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  as 
to  elicit  what  is  right  in  gardening  matters  and 
what  is  wrong,  I  hasten  to  express  my  belief  that  Mr, 
Smith's  instructions  to  winter  the  tubercules  in  pots 
are  quite  right,  and  the  best  that  can  be  recommended. 
Not  only  may  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
remain  therein,  but  my  limited  experience  proves  that 
plants  which  have  passed  the  summer  in  the  open 
ground  are  best  repotted  for  the  winter.  The  degree 
of  dryness  or  dampness  to  be  maintained  is  a  matter 
of  judgment  and  common  sense,  either  extreme  can  be 
avoided.  If  the  potted  tubercules  get  too  dry  in  their 
outhouse,  or  on  their  greenhouse  shelf,  there  are  few 
gardens,  public  or  private,  where  a  little  water  is  not 
to  be  had.  In  the  August  number  of  London  Society 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
"Their  great  recommendation  to  household  hurlicul- 
lurists  is,  that  the  varieties  which  hibernate  do  so 
frankly  and  completely.  About  November  they  will 
flag,  and  their  stems  will  spontaneously  part  frcjui  the 
root,  as  if  they  were  dying  ;  it  is  no  such  thing,  Ihty 
arc  only  going  to  sleep.  Then  is  a  good  tune  to 
re-pot  them  (in  light  rich  soil,  half  leaf-mould 
or  spent  Cucumber-bed  and  half  fresh  loam)  in  larger 
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pots  if  required.  The  plants  increase  in  beauty  with 
age  and  with  the  increasing  size  and  strength  of  the 
tubercules.  You  thus  get  specimen  plants  with  just 
pretensions  to  exhibition.  The  quality  and  freshness 
of  the  soil  are  mentioned  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance, although  in  large  cities  it  is  often  easier  to  pro- 
cure new  plants  than  good  earth  to  repot  old  ones  in. 
If  no  other  source  is  available,  it  must  be  obtained  as 
a  favour  from  some  benevolent  nurseryman.  When 
repotted,  let  them  take  their  repose  in  any  snug 
corner  or  shelf  where  it  does  not  freeze.  Light  or 
darkness  is  all  one  to  them  then.  Keep  them  dry 
rather  than  moist,  but  not  absolutely  dry  as  dust.  Too 
damp  they  may  rot  [some  varieties  rot  more  readily 
than  others],  while  excessive  dryness  will  retard  their 
starting  in  spring.  The  judicious  amateur  will  hit 
upon  the  happy  mean,  which  reminds  me  of  the 
regretted  Van  Houtte's  recommending  for  GenetylUs 
tulipifera  (a  greenhouse  shrub  with  box-like  foliage, 
bearing  large  cream-coloured  foliage  striped  with  red) 
plenty  of  air  and  intelligent  waterings.'  There, 
indeed,  he  hit  the  mark,  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
golden  rule.  By  *  intelligent '  measures  great  things 
may  be  done  in  the  plant  way  as  in  other  matters." 
Mr.  Smith  will  see,  I  hope,  that  the  results  of  my 
own  small  practice  scarcely  differ  from  his  wide  expe- 
rience. Only  I  should  fear  that  a  cellar  would  be  too 
damp  ;  but  then,  again,  there  are  cellars  and  cellars. 
Moreover,  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn,  especially  when 
ihe  teaching  is  administered  with  courtesy.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  will  confer  the  additional  favour  of 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  raising 
Begonias  from  seed.  And  I  trouble  you  with 
these  remarks  because  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
tuberous  Begonias  is  even  yet  far  from  generally 
known.  A  recent  visit  to  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and 
their  environs,  showed  carpet-bedding  and  vegetable 
mosaics  {favoured  by  the  climate)  indulged  in  to  one's 
heart's  content,  with  plenty  of  the  eternal  Coleus, 
Achyranthes,  and  so  on  (not  to  be  despised  in  their 
way),  but  not  evenin  the  well-kept  public  and  botanic 
garden  at  Bordeaux  were  tuberous  Begonias  to  be 
seen.  A  border  of  the  old  B.  discolor  and  another  of 
B,  Saundersii,  or  something  like  it,  were  the  only 
outdoor  representatives  of  the  family.  Two  years  ago, 
in  the  Amsterdam  Zoological  Garden,  a  few  Belgian 
varieties  were  tried  as  an  experiment.  E.  S.  D. 

Lapageria  alba.  — On  September  i,  1875,  I 
being  then  gardener  to  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont, 
Taunton)  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  blooms,  not  for 
competition,  at  the  Bath  Horticultural  Society's 
show,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  Among 
them  were  two  bunches  of  bloom  of  L.  alba,  one 
bunch  having  thirteen  large  flowers  of  great  substance, 
the  other  eight.  The  plant  from  which  they  were 
taken  was  growing  in  a  slate  box  about  8  feet  by 
2  feet  by  i  loot  6  inches,  with  a  plant  of  L.  rosea, 
and  covered  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  house.  My  experi- 
ence is,  that  L.  alba  under  good  treatment  grows 
much  stronger  and  quite  as  freely  as  L.  rosea,  and 
when  grown  together  as  Mr,  Westcott  states,  has  a 
very  beautfful  effect.  Rough  peat,  charcoal,  very 
little  rough  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  during  the  growmg  season,  I  found 
suited  it  admirably.  Mr.  Marshall's  was  certainly 
the  best  plant  I  have  seen,  the  foliage  being  much 
larger  than  that  of  L.  rosea,  much  of  it  being  2  inches 
to  3  inches  across.  I  moved  both  plants  about  four 
years  since  from  the  back  wall  to  the  front  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing,  after  which  they 
made  splendid  growth,  the  shift  not  injuring  them  in 
the  least,  though  the  roots  were  disturbed  a  good 
deal.  A»  Price. 

Is  There  a  Rising  Sap  ? — We  tap  Maples  to  rob 
them  of  their  sap  to  make  sugar.  Cut  down  a  Maple 
while  the  sap  is  flowing,  and  sap  continues  to  run  from 
the  trunk.  Very  little,  if  any,  rises  from  the  freshly- 
cut  stump.  Let  a  frost  check  the  flow,  and  another 
thaw  will  bring  very  little  sap  from  either  stump  or 
trunk.  When  a  Maple  is  tapped  and  sap  flows  at  all, 
the  fact  is  unmistakable  that  nearly  all  of  it  comes  from 
above — little  if  any  from  below.  The  talk  of  a  foreign 
wiseacre  has  induced  the  Rural  Neio-  Yorker  to  head 
its  editorial  leader,  "Is  there  a  Descending  Sap?" 
Andrew  Murray  may  "  talk  like  a  book,"  but— 

"  Why  call  that  poor  fellow  a  saphead  ?— 
Does  his  blood  all  rise  through  his  toes? 
What  marvel  if  then  it  hath  hap'ned 
That  sap  through  his  hair  overflows  !" 
I  can  send  you  a  slip  from  a. plant,  if  you  wish  it,  that 
will  live  for  months  on  the  sap  which  it  gathers  through 
its  leaves — having  neither  root  nor  soil  nor  water  from 
which  to  receive  it.     You  can  place  it  in  your  sanctum, 
suspended   by  a   thread    from   a   nail   or  peg,   only 
being  careful  to  keep  it  from  dry  winds,  sunlight,  and 
excessive  cold  or  heat.     Has  that  plant  an  ascending 
sap  ?     Possibly  you  or  Mr,   Murray  may  be  able  to 
show  another  plant  which  will  aflord  as  positive  evi- 
dence  of  no   descending  sap.     But   if  you   should, 
neither  your  example  nor  mine  would  prove  that  all 
plants   are    devoid    of    circulating  sap,    S.   Fohom^_ 
Aitica,  N't  F.j  in  Amerkan  Paj)c>; 


Ampelopsis  Veitchii. — It  might  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  the  influence  of  light  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  bright  colouring  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  when  on  the  point  of  decay.  A  gardener  who 
visited  this  place  a  few  days  ago  was  much  struck 
with  the  bright  colour  of  this  plant  on  a  wall,  and 
said  it  did  not  colour  like  that  near  London,  as  he 
had  not  seen  it  so  fine  there.  I  made  mention  of  the 
situation  (an  open  east  aspect)  as  having  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  colour,  taking  him  to  see  another 
plant  in  a  more  shady  place,  which  was  more  like 
what  he  had  seen  j  the  leaves  on  that  plant  are 
still  in  a  green  state,  and  will,  no  doubt,  fall  off  with- 
out  ever  assuming  the  fine  red  tint.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  this  plant  in  its  growth  upon  a  wall  is 
greatly  influenced  in  the  direction  it  grows  from  the 
light — sometimes  growing  instead  of  upwards  in  the 
main,  as  one  would  suppose,  it  takes  somewhat  of  a 
sideways  direction.  Some  of  your  correspondents  may 
have  observed  the  same  thing.  Your  correspondent, 
"J.  S.,"  says  that,  were  this  an  evergreen,  it  would 
lose  one  of  its  principal  charms — the  fine  autumn 
colouring.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  ;  but 
the  fine  colouring  will  in  no  respect  as  a  decora- 
tive subject,  I  venture  to  say,  compensate  for 
its  periods  of  bareness.  In  the  spring  certainly, 
this  Ampelopsis  is  very  pretty  just  when  the 
young  buds  are  showing  themselves  red  all  over 
the  bare  shoots  of  the  plant.  This  plant  will 
probably  in  time  be  as  much  or  more  grown  on  walls 
about  towns  a5  the  ordinary  Virginian  Creeper  is  ; 
and  for  low  walls  it  is  much  better  than  it.  Your 
correspondent,  "J.  S.,"  says  that  with  him  it  does 
not  want  the  slightest  attention  as  regards  nailing. 
Now  his  experience  differs  from  mine,  for  although 
this  often  clings  closely  to  a  piece  of  the  smoothest 
stone,  I  have  every  now  and  again  had  to  nail  shoots 
that  have  got  from  the  wall  to  keep  the  plants  in  trim 
order.  I  know  that  some  growers,  of  fancy  Ivies  for 
example,  cut  away  every  point  when  it  gets  away 
from  Its  moorings,  leaving  only  the  shoots  that  stick 
firmly  of  themselves  to  the  wall,  thereby  doing  with- 
out nailing.  Of  course  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
should  decide  whether  it  is  the  best  plan  to  cut  the 
points  off"  or  nail  them  in.  R.  Mackellai',  Abney  Hall, 
Oct   15. 

Polyanthus  Flowers  Destroyed  by  Sparrows. 
— You  have  told  us  lately  how  to  treat  Poly- 
anthus plants,  but  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you 
or  any  one  for  telling  me  how  to  remedy  the  following 
trouble.  I  have  a  garden  in  Cheshire  quite  in  the 
country,  but  near  a  farmyard.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  began  growing  Polyanthuses.  I  bought  choice 
seed  and  raised  a  very  respectable  crop  of  some 
thousand  plants,  which  made  with  other  spring 
flowers  a  gay  display.  But  unfortunately  the  sparrows 
noticed  the  novelty,  and  the  first  year  pulled  many  of 
the  flowers  to  pieces ;  the  second  year  they  attacked 
them  in  bud,  and  the  third  year  they  picked  the  heart 
out  of  the  plant  directly  the  buds  showed.  They  even 
extended  their  depredations  to  the  common  Primroses 
in  the  shrubberies,  which  they  had  never  touched 
before  I  grew  Polyanthuses.  I  have  tried  white  cotton 
all  round  the  plants  without  effect,  then  white  feathers, 
which  they  pull  up  to  line  their  nests  with.  I  have 
gibbeted  sparrows,  which  the  burds  do  not  mind,  and 
the  cats  steal.  I  have  even  put  paraffin  and  gas-tar 
on  the  plants,  but  the'sparrows  avoid  it,  and  eat  where 
the  plants  are  clean.  I  have  done  all  I  can  by  shoot- 
ing and  trapping  and  taking  nests,  but  the  little  pests 
fairly  beat  me,  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  try 
next,  and  should  be  most  thankful  to  any  one  who 
would  suggest  a  remedy.  C.  IV.  Dod.  [Chain  up  a 
cat,  giving  it  a  good  wire  run,  near  the  plants, 
h  hi  Wilson.  Eds.] 

The  Potato  Crop. — Thanks  to  the  past  spell  of 
dry  weather  we  have  here  succeeded  in  lifting  our  crop 
of  many  varieties  of  Potatos  in  splendid  condition. 
The  two  last  lots  lifted  in  the  week  ending  on  the  13th 
— Rector  of  Woodstock  and  Lapstone,  both  kinds  that 
usually  take  the  disease  severely — are  remarkably 
sound,  probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  being 
diseased.  This  has  been  our  experience  this  year  with 
nearly  all  sorts  as  grown  here  in  soil  of  moderate 
quality  and  of  a  light  porous  nature — in  fact,  better 
and  cleaner  stocks  have  never  been  lifted  here  at  any 
time.  On  the  other  hand  samples  selected  with 
all  possible  care  from  the  seed  ttucks,  and  planted  up 
in  rich  and  retentive  soils  for  the  production  of  fine 
tubers,  resulted  in  much  disease,  and  in  few  cases  were 
the  .'■amples  so  good  as  those  produced  in  the  open 
field.  Of  kinds  that  have  done  remarkably  well  I 
may  particularise  International  Kidney,  undoubtedly 
the  handfomest  and  finest  white  kidney  in  cultivation  ; 
Excelsior Kidney.speciallya  favouiite  with  the  market 
gardeners  lor  early  lifting  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  a  grand 
li^te  crop  kidney  this  year,  and  one  that  should  event- 
ually occupy  a  high  place  as  a  market  variety  ;  School- 
master, a  robust  growing  white  round,  of  fine 
quality,  and  which  produced  a  splendid  crop  ; 
Blanchard,  a  very  handsome  coloured  round,  and  a 
capral  cropper  \  Rector  of   Woodstock,  the  gentle- 


man's table  Potato  par  excellence  ;  Lapstone,  ever  a 
good  and  useful  kind  ;  Early  Market,  the  earliest  and 
best  of  all  white  rounds  ;  King  of  Potatos,  a  really 
fine,  useful  main-crop  Potato ;  Garibaldi,  a  heavy 
cropping  and  handsome  red  kidney  ;  Covent  Garden 
Perfection,  a  much  earlier  form  of  the  Magnum  Bonum. 
Late  American  Rose,  Scotch  Blue,  Onwards,  and 
Porter's  Excelsior  are  but  a  i^^f}  that  have  done  remark- 
ably well.  This  is  the  third  year  of  culture  in  the 
same  soil,  which  lies  fallow  in  the  winter,  and 
receives  but  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure.  The 
great  purpose  is  to  grow  clean  medium-sized  seed 
samples,  and  it  never  fails  ;  but  curiously  enough, 
whilst  our  neighbours'  Regents  have  been  heavily  hit 
with  disease,  we  have  suffered  in  but  a  very  minor 
degree.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont. 


THE    ROCK    SAMPHIRE. 

We  read  in  Syme's  beautifully  illustrated  English 
Botany  that  the  warm-tasting  and  aromatic  Samphire 
is  frequently  used  as  a  pickle.  All  English  persons, 
a  few  years  in  their  teens,  have  heard  of  it  growing  on 
Shakespeare's  cliff,  for  in  King  Lear  Edgar  says  to 
poor  old  Gloucester  : — 

"  Come  on,  sir  ;  here's  the  place  :— stand  still.     How 
fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.      Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  Samphire, — dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice." 

The  Rock  Samphire  grows  along  the  south  and  west 
coast  from  Kent  to  Ayrshire,  and  on  the  rocks  of 
more  southern  shores.  It  was  long  since  dedicated 
to  the  fisherman  Saint  Peter,  and  whence  its  English 
name  by  contraction  of  the  Italian  Herba  di  San 
Pidro,  to  Sempetra.  The  old  and  more  correct 
spelling  was  Sampere,  or  Sampler,  from  the  French 
Saint  Pierre.  We  beg  pardon  for  all  this,  which 
cannot  much  concern  the  reader.  One  of  these  days 
there  is  to  be  a  holocaust  of  all  the  stuff  hitherto 
written,  except  so  far  as  the  writings  of  a  few  poets 
and  men  of  science  are  concerned.  We  shall  then 
cease  to  pilfer  for  awhile  and  shall  have  to  draw  our 
information  as  to  Simphlre  direct  from  the  coast. 
Meanwhile  Gerarde  says  of  this  plant,  which  was 
much  used  as  a  condiment  in  his  day,  **  the  leaves 
kept  in  pickle  and  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar  is  a 
pleasant  sauce  for  meat,  wholesome  for  the  stoppings 
of  the  liver,  milt,  and  kidnies  ;  "  and  Culpepper  is  of 
opinion  that  "ill  digestions  and  obstructions  ate  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  which  the  frail  nature 
of  man  is  subject  to,"  and  that  they  might  "  be 
remedied  by  a  more  frequent  use  of  this  herb."  That 
is  what  Culpepper  says,  but  whether  he  copied  or 
wrote  from  experience  we  know  not.  Other  writers 
have  recommended  the  bright  green  leaves  of  the 
Samphire,  Crithrum  maritimum,  as  a  pickle.  The 
plant  has  been  described  as  "glabrous,  green,  and 
very  slightly  glaucous,"  its  stems  are  flexuous  and 
fleshy,  and  the  leaves,  steeped  in  boiled  vinegar  and 
well  spiced,  are  aromatic  and  agreeable. 

The  Samphire  has  naturally  been  linked  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  growth  with  stories  of  shipwreck, 
for  besides  fringing  the  edges  of  storm-beaten  preci- 
pices, and  growing  on  the  front  of  cliffs  and  in  the 
clefts  of  rock,  wherever  the  dash  of  the  briny  spray 
can  reach  it,  the  Samphire  is  occasionally  found  on 
sunken  rocks,  which  at  flood  tide  are  almost  covered. 
Its  roothold  is  invariably  found  near  the  water,  but 
never  in  it ;  it  never  grows  where  the  submergence  is 
complete.  During  a  violent  storm  in  November, 
1821,  a  vessel  passing  through  the  English  Channel 
was  driven  upon  Beachy  Head,  a  rival  chalk 
promontory  to  Shakespeare's  Cliff  at  Dover.  The 
ship  struck  and  went  to  pieces,  and  four  only 
of  the  crew  escaped  immediate  death  by  clinging 
desperately  to  the  partially  submerged  fragments  of 
the  cliff. 

During  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  the  waters 
boiled  round  their  place  of  shelter,  and  the  tide 
appeared  to  be  gaining  on  them,  while  the  violence 
of  the  storm  forbade  the  hope  of  rescue.  For  several 
hours  the  shipwrecked  men  listened  to  the  roar  of  the 
breakers,  awaiting  the  fate  of  their  companions  who 
had  already  perished  ;  but  the  rock  they  were  on  pro- 
duces on  its  rugged  point  a  few  plants  of  Samphire, 
and  in  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  one  of  the  poor 
fellows  heirg  on  his  knees,  and  grasping  the  rock  to 
secure  himself  more  firmly,  laid  hold  of  the  "  glabrous, 
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green,  and  slightly  glaucous  "  plant,  which  is  so  good 
in  pickle,  and  so  intolerant  of  complete  submergence. 
"Hitherto  shall  thou  come  and  no  further,"  was 
the  promise  the  Samphire  offered  to  those  shivering 
men,  and  they  were  not  deceived.  The  tide  reached 
its  limit ;  they  heard  its  hollow  sound  as  the  wind 
fell ;  light  broke,  and  they  saw  it  retiring  ;  then  they 
saw  a  boat  coming  off  from  the  shore  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  flavour  of  pickled  Samphire  recalled  to  the  fancy 
of  these  jovial  sailors  for  many  a  long  day  the  pickle 
they  had  themselves  been  in  when  soaked  with  brine 
on  the  Sussex  coast  H.  Ever  shed. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Aloe  tricolor,  Botanical  Magazine,  t,  6324. — A 
dwarf  form,  with  lanceolate  white-spolted  leaves  and 
panicles  of  showy  red  flowers.  The  flowers  are  about 
14  inch  long,  constricted  in  the  middle.  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden. 

Anemiopsis  Ludovici  Salvatoris,  Gartenflora^ 
t  911.— A  botanical  curiosity,  with  tufted,  stalked, 
oblong  obtuse  leaves,  pilose  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  short  spikes  provided  at  the 
base  with  a  ring  of  white  bracts.  Nat  ord.,  Sauru- 
racea;.     Native  country,  California. 

Anthurium  trilobum  (E.  Andre),  Illustration 
Horlicole^  t.  2S3. — A  tufted  stemless  species,  with 
long  ascending  red  channelled  leaf-stalks  thickened  at 
the  top,  and  ovate  deeply  cordate  three-Iobed  leaves, 
the  central  lobe  much  longer  than  the  lateral  one. 
The  plant  has  not  yet  flowered,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Columbia. 

Aquilegia  californica  hybrida,  Floral  Maga- 
zine, tab.  27S.  — One  o£  Mr.  Douglas'  beautiful  crosses 
between  the  scarlet  A.  californica  and  A.  chrysantha. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  scarlet  sepals  and  yellow 
petals,  terminating  in  long  and  slender  spreading  red 
spurs.     The  flowers  are  very  handsome. 

Arthropodium  neo-caledonicum,  Botanical 
Magazine.,  t.  6326. — A  Liliaceous  plant,  with  tufted, 
linear-lance-shaped  leaves,  barred  with  black  linear 
markings  near  the  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  borne  on  a  much-branched,  many-flowered 
panicle.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  whence  it 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Begonia  metallica  (W.  G.  Smith),  Garten/lora, 
t.  909.— The  same  species  as  figured  in  the  Floral 
Magazine,  1S76,  t.  197.  It  is  a  small  pink-flowered 
species,  with  obliqaely  cordate,  ovate,  lanceolate 
acute  pilose  leaves.  It  has  been  some  years  in  culti- 
vation, but  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

BUDDLEIA  ASIATICAj  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6323. 
—A  graceful  shrub,  with  lanceolate,  finely  serrate 
leaves,  and  long  dense  racemes  of  small  white  flowers, 
resembling  those  of  some  of  the  hybrid  shrubby 
Veronicas.  It  is  sweet-scented,  and  very  desirable 
for  stove  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Co.,  of 
Edinburgh. 

Fritillaria  dasyphylla  and  F.  acmopetala. 
Botanical  Mazazinc,  t.  6321. — Two  Levantine  Fritil- 
larias,  already  described  in  our  volume  for  1S75.  In- 
teresting to  lovers  of  hardy  bulbs. 

Fuchsias,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  277. — The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  figured  and  described.  Mr.  Huntley, 
flowers  large,  bold,  and  of  the  finest  form,  red  tube 
and  sepal?,  dark  violet-purple  corolla.  Letty  Lye,  a 
light  variety  with  delicate  flesh-coloured  tube  and 
sepals,  and  deep  carmine  corolla  tinted  with  purple. 
Mrs.  Huntley  has  a  white  tube  and  flesh-coloured 
sepals  and  a  large  b'rilliant  carmine  corolla.  Royal 
Standard  has  coral-red  tube  and  sepals,  and  a  pale 
plum-purple  corolla.  These  varieties  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Lye. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  Journal  des  Roses,  Oct.,  1877. 
— Were  it  not  for  the  name  on  the  plate,  we  should 
be  at  loss  to  know  what  was  the  Rose  intended. 

Gvmnogramma  Heyderi  (Lauche),  Mcnatsschfi/i 
il.  Vcr.  z.  Beford.  d.  Garicnbaues,  1877,  421,  t.  4 — 
A  new  hybrid  gold  Fern,  raised  by  Herr  Lauche,  and 
named  in  comi>limer.t  to  Herr  Hcyder,  between 
G.  chrysophylla  and  G.  Laucheana,  and  remarkable 
for  its  broad  pinnules  and  the  rich  golden  colour  of 
the  undcr-surface  of  its  fronds.  It  is  apparently  of 
dwarfish  habit,  the  fronds  ovate,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
blunt  pinn.'.-,  and  broad  oblong  ovate  blunt  pinnules, 
the  lower  of  which  are  pinnatifidly  lobate.  The 
colour  of  the  under-surface  is  a  rich  golden  colour.  It 
comes  somewhat  near  to  G.  Laucbcana,  but  is  much 


broader  in  its  parts  ;  indeed,  except  in  its  dwarfer 
habit,  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  G.  Laucheana 
gigantea  raised  in  1869  by  M.  Stelzner,  of  Ghent. 

IxiOLiRiON  Pallasii  (Fischer),  Gartenfiora,  t.  910. 
— An  Amaryllidaceous  plant,  with  erect  stem,  some 
iS  inches  high,  having  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
producing  tufts  of  stalked  pink  flowers,  each  about 
2  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  six  oblong-lanceo- 
late segments.     Native  of  Southern  Russia. 

Lobelia  Lilac  Queen,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  2S0. 
— A  seedling  of  the  compacta  type,  sent  out  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams.  The  habit  is  very  dense  and 
cushion-like,  the  flowers  abundant,  and  of  a  bright 
lilac  colour.  Presuming  the  representation  to  be  a 
faithful  one,  this  plant  will  be  very  valuable  in  the 
flower  garden. 

Microstylis  Josephiana,  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  6325. — An  Orchid  with  oblong  pseudobulbs, 
broadly  ovate  greenish-brown  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sikkim,  and  is  interesting,  rather  beautiful. 

Nectarine  Lord  Napier,  Flotist,  October,  1S77. 
— The  popular  Nectarine  of  the  day.  The  fruit  is 
large,  roundish  oblate,  dark  red  next  the  sun  ;  flesh 
pale,  highly  flavoured  ;  of  fine  constitution  and  a  good 
bearer.  Under  glass  it  is  '*  the  earliest  and  best 
Nectarine  introduced."  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 
Odontoglossum  TRiUiMPHANS  and  var.  labello 
ALBO,  Florist,  October,  1S77. — O.  triumphans  is  well 
appreciated,  and  the  white-lipped  variety  only  needs 
to  be  more  known  to  be  equally  sought  after. 

Oncidium  euxanthinum,  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  6322. — A  showy  yellow-flowered  Orcid,  described 
in  our  columns  in  1S69,  p.  115S.  It  was  introduced 
from  Brazil  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Peach,  Princess  of  Wales  (Rivers),  Rnnte 
Horticolc,  October  I,  1877.— Fruit  globose,  of  medium 
or  large  size,  cream-coloured,  rose-pink  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  white,  vinous,  and  of  pleasant  flavour. 
A  freestone.     A  fine  late  Peach. 

Pear  Passe  Crassane,  Bulletin  cPAi-boriculturc, 
September,  1S77,  p.  273. — A  fruit  of  middle-size, 
rounded-ovoid  form,  russet-coloured,  with  yellow 
spots.  Flesh  fine,  melting,  of  very  good  acidulous 
flavour. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  279, 
— The  varieties  figured  are  Polyphemn?,  Tom  Bow- 
ling, and  Leveson  Gower — all  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Postans,  of  Brentwood,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Burley, 
Polyphemus  is  scarlet,  with  a  white  eye  ;  Tom  Bow- 
ling, orange-scarlet;  and  Leveson  Gower,  "perhaps 
the  best  salmon-coloured  zonal  yet  raised."  All  three 
are  fine  exhibition  varieties. 

Sph.erogyne?  imperialis  (Linden),  Illustration 
Horticole,  t.  284. — Probably  a  species  of  Miconia, 
withnoble  cordate  ovate  acute  leaves,  having  depressed 
nerves,  prominent  on  the  under  surface.  The  colour 
is  brownish  green  above,  pinkish  beneath  between 
the  nerves.  A  very  fine  stove  foliage  plant,  which  has 
not  yet  flowered,  and  whose  lineage  is,  therefore,  un- 
certain. It  is  clearly  Melastomaceous.  Introduced 
by  M.  Linden. 

Tacsonia  INSIGNIS,  Revue  deV Horticulture  Beige, 
p.  217,  1877. — The  finest  of  the  Tacsonias,  originally 
published  in  our  columns  in  1873.  The  present  figure 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  beauty  ot  the  plant ;  the 
blue  colour  of  the  central  corona  is  not  sufficiently 
brought  out,  or  it  may  be  that  under  some  circum- 
stances it  is  not  produced.  In  any  case  we  are  glad 
to  find  our  verdict  confirmed. 


NEW    ANNUALS. 

There  is  no  lack  of  new  forms  of  annuals,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  numerously  produced  as 
ihey  were  a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  a  declining 
in'erest  in  their  culture.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
rubbish  has  been  put  into  circulation  from  time  to 
lim'-,  but  the  chaff  has  not  been  unmixed  with  corn, 
and  ;ome  good  things  have  been  brought  to  notice,  to 
the  great  gratification  of  lovers  of  these  common 
flowers.  Leptosiphon  rosaceus,  Godetia  Whitneyi, 
Malope  grandifiora  rosea,  Godelia  Lady  Albemarle, 
the  fine  new  Campanula  macrostyla,  among  others, 
are  ca-es  in  point.  The  season  now  drawing  to  a 
close  has  brought  before  the  public  some  things  of  a 
highly  meritorious  character  in  the  way  of  annuals. 
Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  glorious  Esch- 
scholtzia  Mandarin  and  E.  crocea  flore-pleno,  obtained 
by  Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale,  and 
I  awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the  Floral  Com- 


mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  fine  form  of  E.  alba 
flore-pleno,  which  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  and  which  will  no  doubt  be  seen  next 
summer.  Then  there  are  some  fine  forms  of  Dianthus, 
of  which  some  four  or  five  varieties  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates  at  Chiswick.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  of  new  annuals,  that  they  have  moved  on 
with  a  prodigious  stride  during  the  year  of  grace 

1S77. 

New  annuals  in  a  few  cases  come  to  us  as  foreign 
introductions  ;  some  are  raised  from  seed  in  this 
country,  but  in  all  probability  the  greater  part  are 
obtained  in  this  country  as  "selections,"  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.'s  three  fine  Eschscholtzias  are  all  the 
results  of  selections  extending  over  a  few  years.  Great 
patience  and  persistency  of  purpose  are  required  in 
bringing  up  these  sports  to  a  point  when  they  become 
fixed  types.  Sometimes,  after  three  or  four  years' 
patient  labour,  they  will  flash  forth  with  a  brilliancy 
full  of  promise  for  the  future,  and  the  next  year 
revert  to  the  original  form,  and  be  wholly  lost. 
But  many  substantial  rewards  are  obtained  neverthe- 
less, and  labour  is  sweetened  by  the  valuable  results 
obtained. 

Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale  have 
long  made  new  annuals  a  speciality,  and  from  their 
seed  farms  at  Dedham  and  St.  Osyth  many  new 
sports  among  annuals  have  originated.  The  men  who 
are  constantly  at  work  among  the  huge  masses  of 
annuals  are  so  far  observant  as  to  detect  any  tendency 
in  an  annual  to  sport  into  a  new  character.  It  is 
immediately  marked,  the  surrounding  plants  are 
cleared  away,  and  the  attention  of  the  responsible 
foreman  is  directed  to  it  If  successive  flowers  show 
a  continuance  of  the  sport  the  seed  is  carefully  saved, 
and  the  following  year  it  is  sown  on  "stetches,"  as 
they  are  termed,  set  apart  for  proving  these  new  forms. 
Here  a  further  selection  is  made,  and  this  goes  on,  it 
may  be,  for  three  or  four,  six,  ten,  or  twelve  years, 
until  the  new  character  is  sufficiently  fixed  to  admit 
of  its  being  distributed. 

An  inspection  of  the  "new  stetches  "  at  the  Ded- 
ham and  St,  Osyth  farms  on  two  occasions  during 
the  past  summer  afforded  opportunities  for  estimating 
to  some  extent  the  value  of  some  new  things  growing 
on  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they  are 
given  alphabetically.  Calendula  pluvialis  sulphurea, 
a  selection  from  C.  pluvialis,  is  a  very  pretty  type, 
and  in  it  we  have,  instead  of  the  dark  ring  round 
the  eye  on  a  white  ground,  a  golden  centre,  and 
the  reverse  of  the  petals,  instead  of  being  dark,  is  of 
a  clear  sulphur.  It  is  a  cheerful  and  effective  annual, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  the  Calendulas  are  not  so 
much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  Clarkia  pul- 
chella,  Tom  Thumb  minima,  is  a  singularly  dwarf 
and  compact  form,  about  4  inches  in  height,  and 
forming  a  nice  little  bush  covered  with  flowers.  It 
is  of  a  pale  lilac  or  fleshy  pink  colour,  and  it  will 
make  a  capital  edging  to  later  growing  annuals.  A 
counterpart  of  this  In  habit,  but  bearing  white  flowers, 
has  also  been  selected.  Clarkia  elegans  rosea,  double, 
with  rosy  salmon  flowers  of  a  charming  tint,  is  an 
improvement  in  colour  on  the  pretty  Salmon  Queen, 
and  is  very  fine  and  effective.  Chrysanthemum 
bicolor  is  one  of  the  pretty  annual  varieties,  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre  and  orange  ring  round 
the  edge ;  it  is  very  free  and  striking,  and  a 
capital  addition  to  these  pretty  flowers.  Gtlia 
rosea  is  a  selection  from  G.  tricolor,  in  which  the 
rose  colour  takes  the  place  of  purple,  which  gives  it  a 
much  more  eff"ective  appearance.  Of  Godetias  several 
new  selections  have  been  made  ;  they  are  Godetia 
Dunnettii  Tom  Thumb,  which  is  rather  dwarfer  than 
the  parent  from  which  it  is  selected,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deeper  and  more  pleasing  shade  of  colour; 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  also  much  improved,  and 
instead  of  blooming  in  irregular  spikes  of  varying 
heights  it  is  of  a  compact  nosegay  form,  displaying  its 
[lowers  much  better.  Then  of  G.  reptans,  a  some- 
what prostrate-growing  form  obtained  from  Texas, 
the  following  new  selections  have  been  obtained,  viz.: 
—  alba  grandiflora,  pure  white,  flowers  double  the 
ordinary  size,  delicate  rose  or  pink  stamens  ;  insignis, 
large  white  flowers,  with  a  brilliant  carmine  spot  on 
each  petal,  a  good  successional  bloomer,  commencing 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  and  gradually  spreading  over 
It  ;  insignis  Tom  Thumb,  a  dwarf  form  of  insignis,  of 
a  flat  growth  and  of  a  compact  habit  ;  and  Lindley- 
ana,  having  self  violet  or  rosy  purple  flowers  destitute 
of  any  spot,  growing  from  12  to  15  inches  in  height, 
very  free  and  eflective  in  appearance.     Leptosiphon 
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androsaceus  ruber  is  a  selection  from  L.  andro- 
saceas,  with  pretty  reddisli  purple  flowers  of  a  bright 
and  effective  hue  of  colour.  Nemophila  maculata 
marginata  is  a  large  form  of  N.  maculata,  but  with  the 
purple  spot  broadened  out  into  a  distinct  broad  margin 
of  this  colour.  This  is  very  attractive  when  true  to 
the  new  character,  and  if  it  can  be  fixed  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition.  N.  discoidalis  rosea  has  the  dark 
ground  changed  to  bright  rose,  and  being  of  a  com- 
pact growth  and  free  blooming  it  is  very  attractive. 
N.  discoidalis  fol.  variegata  has  a  silvery  variegation 
in  the  foliage,  in  which  respect  it  is  a  very  good  com- 
panion to  the  golden  variegated  N.  maculata,  and 
both  are  very  pretty  in  early  spring,  when  the  variega- 
tion is  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  foregoing  list  does  not  include  all  the  selections 
being  made,  because  many  sports  have  only  put  in 
appearance  here  during  the  past  year  or  two,  but  they 
include  those  that  have  approached  to  something  like 
fixity  of  character,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  grown 
when  distributed.  R.  D. 
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Oct.     II. — A  very  fine  day.     Cold  and  windy.    Heavy  showers 
of  rain  in  early  morning. 

—  12, — A  fine    day.     Cloudy  at  times.     Little  rain  fell  at 

night. 
_      —     13. —A  dull  cloudy  day.     Strang  wind.     Fine  and  clear 
at  night.     Kain  fell  in  morning. 

—  '■'14. — A  very  fine  summer-like    day.     Warm.     Gale  at 

night. 

—  15.— A  fine  bright  day.     Little  rain  fell  in  morning. 

Violent  gale  in  early  morning. 

—  16.— Fine  and  cloudless   till  ioa.m.  ,then  overcast  till 

6  p.m.     Cloudless  at  night.     Rain  fell  between 
II  A.M.  and  I  P.M.     Cold. 

—  17, — A  fine  bright  day,  partially  cloudy.     Very  cold. 

■^  The  barometer  reading  at  3  p.m.  was  29  59  inches.  At 
midnight  it  was  =9  33  inches ;  and  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  istfiwas  29.53  mches. 

London:  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  October  13,  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  decreased  from  30.63  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  30  17  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  Sth, 
increased  to  30  2,t,  inches  by  noon  on  the  9th,  de- 
creased to  29.93  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  nth,  in- 
creased to  30  04  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
decreased  to  29  87  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
and,  was  29  SS  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was  30. 12 
inches,  being  o,  14  inch  below  that  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  o.  23  inch  above  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  61^"  on  the  13th  to 
53\°  on  the  7th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
564°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
"by  night  ranged  from  36^°  on  the  7th  to  46"  on  the 
13th  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  42°.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  14^°, 
the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  i']\°  both  on 
the  7th  and  loth,  and  the  least  II:[°,  on  the  Sth. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows :— 7th,  44°,  —  Sr6  ;  Slh,  49^.5,  —2".  7; 
9th,  46^9;  —  5"  ;  lolh,  45°.2,  —  6^.4  ;  nth,  49°.6, 
—  r.7  ;  I2th,  50°,  —  1° ;  13th.  54'*- 1>  -H  f  4-  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  4S\5, 
being  3".  i  below  the  average  of  observations  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  sixty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 


ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  loS" 
on  the  nth,  103}"  on  the  9th,  and  104^°  on  the 
T3th ;  on  the  7ih  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  71°. 
The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with 
its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  2S.^j''  on  the  7th  and 
29,i°  on  the  loth.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low 
readings  was  354°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.,  W,, 
and  S.W.,  and  its  strength  brisk.  The  weather 
during  the  week  was  fine  and  cold,  but  generally 
cloudy.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  7th,  and  a  solar  halo 
was  seen  on  the  12th. 

Rain  fell  on  three  days  during  the  week,  the  amount 
collected  was  0.35  inch. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  65°  at  Shef- 
field, 6^}^°  at  Eccles,  and  62,\''  at  Cambridge  ;  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Wolverhampton  was 
56^°,  and  at  Bradford  5Si|j  ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  61°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
air  observed  by  night  were  3i|°  at  Wolverhampton, 
32°  at  Nottingham,  and  33"  at  both  Bristol  and 
Eccles ;  the  lowest  temperaiure  of  the  air  at  Brad- 
ford was  4ii°,  and  at  Leeds,  41°  ;  the  general  mean 
from  all  stations  was  365°.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature was  the  greatest  at  Eccles,  31^")  and  the 
least  at  Bradford,  17.^°;  the  mean  range  from  all 
stations  was  24-}°. 

The  meanof  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  60°,  and  Portsmouth,  584°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Wolverhampton  and  Nottingham,  both  53-^°; 
the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  56^°.  The  mean 
of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest 
at  Wolverhampton,  37|^  and  Bristol  and  Eccles,  both 
39"  ;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth  and  Sunderland, 
both  44;]-°  ;  the  general  mean  from  all .  stations  was 
42,p.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  the  least  at  Norwich  and  Bradford,  both 
io^°,  and  the  greatest  at  Eccles,  184°;  the  mean 
daily  range  from  all  stations  was  14^°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  4S?(°,  being  74"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  51°  at  Truro,  and  soi"  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
lowest  44|^   at  Wolverhampton. 

The  amounts  of  rain  measured  during  the  week  at 
the  several  stations  varied  from  one  inch  nearly  at 
Eccles,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  Sheffield,  to 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  Brighton,  Plymouth,  and  . 
Bristol ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine,  although 
dull  and  gloomy  at  times.  Lightning  was  seen  at 
Cambridge  on  the  loth. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  67* 
at  Greenock  to  sSi"  at  Aberdeen  j  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  60^-°.  The  lowest  temperatures 
of  the  air  observed  by  night  ranged  from  33"  at  Perth 
to  36°  at  both  Glasgow  and  Greenock  ;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  35".  The  mean  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  25!}°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  48",  being  40,°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
was  49;^",  at  Greenock,  and  the  lowest  47',  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

RatJi. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  during  the 
week  varied  from  3  inches  at  Greenock  to  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Leith, 
and  Perth;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was 
I  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
66J°,  the  lowest  37°,  the  range  29^°,  the  mean  5if°, 
and  the  fall  of  rain  4  inch 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Law  NoteSo 

Liability  of  Shipowners. — At  the  City  of 
London  Court  a  few  days  since  the  case  of  Snter  v. 
Watkins  was  heard,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  an  importer 
of  Potatos  in  the  City,  sued  the  defendant,  the  owner 
oftheshipZ;^Z'^«w^,  to  recover  the  sum  of  ^10  13.^.  \d. 
for  the  non-delivery  of  thirty-eight  sacks  of  Potatos 
from  the  defendant's  ship  in  the  London  Docks. 
From  the  plaintiff's  statement  it  appeared  that  he 
had  consigned  to  him  from  abroad  3S60  bags  of 
Potatos,  and  that  when  they  were  tallied  thirty-eight 
bags  were  found  wanting,  for  the  value  of  which  the 
present  action  was  brought. — George  Wynn,  a  lighter- 
man, said  he  found  thirty-eight  bags  short,  and  com- 
plained both  to  the  mate  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  the 
stevedore,  of  the  deficiency,  and  refused  to  sign 
for  the  full  delivery  of  the  sacks.  The  plain- 
tiff's foreman  said  he  checked  the  sacks  on  their 
delivery  at  his  wharf,  and  found  the  number  sued  for 
deficient. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case  the  defendant's  solicitor 


urged  that  his  client's  contract  was  completed  as  soon 
as  the  sacks  were  delivered  into  the  barge  alongside. 

The  learned  Judge  said  he  did  not  think  so.  They 
might  have  been  stolen  in  the  river.  In  the  days  of 
"good  Queen  Bess"  river  robberies  were  punishable 
by  death  ;  he  v/as  glad  it  was  not  the  case  now. 

This  being  the  plaintiff's  case,  John  Cogney,  the 
defendant's  stevedore,  said  he  knew  the  mark  of  the 
Potatos,  and  they  tallied  with  the  ship's  manifest. 

The  Judge  recalled  the  first  witness,  who  said  he 
only  tallied  1300  sacks,  but  the  plaintiff's  foreman 
checked  the  rest. 

The  learned  Judge  said  that  as  the  male  of  a 
ship  and  the  ship's  stevedore  were  the  bouA  fide 
agents,  with  the  captain,  of  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
the  owner  is  responsible  for  their  actions.  In  the 
present  action  he  considered  that  the  plaintiff  had 
proved  his  case,  and  therefore  judgment  would  be  in 
his  favour. 

The  owner  of  the  ship  was  about  to  address  the 
Court,  when  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  told  him  to 
stand  down,  as  judgment  had  been  given  against 
him.  Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  the  costs  of  solicitor  and  two  witnesses. 


Variorum, 

Fir  Tree.s  in  Braemar. — In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Dr.  Skene  Keith  tells  us  there  were 
thousands  of  Fir  trees  in  Braemar,  some  of  which  were 
nearly  6  feet  in  diameter,  *'  superior  in  point  of  quality 
to  any  wood  of  that  denomination  that  was  ever  im- 
ported into  any  place  in  Great  Britain."  Dr.  Mac- 
gillivray  in  his  Natural  History  of  Braemar^  throws 
doubt  on  this  statement,  but  Dr.  Lankester  points  out 
that  between  iSn  and  1850  the  finest  part  of  the 
Braemar  Pines  were  sold  and  cut  down.  Mr.  J,  B. 
Webster  states  that  on  Locknagar  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  old  Fir  trees  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
roots  and  trunks  he  supposed  them  to  have  averagfd 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  He  also  found  the  remains  of  an  Oak 
tree  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  average  diameter  of  the  trunk  was  24  inches 
( Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  1859-61,  p.  285).  The  lower  division  of 
Mar,  between  the  Dee  and  Don,  from  the  coast  about 
15  miles  backward,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Skene 
Keith,  almost  a  continued  forest,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  Forest  of  Drum,  the  Forest  of  Ivintore, 
and  the  Forest  of  Stocket.  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  while 
doubting  whether  in  old  historical  Scotland — Scot- 
land of  the  fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century — there  was  more  wood  than  at 
present,  states  that  we  have  now,  as  we  have  always 
had,  in  the  glens  of  Mar  and  elsewhere,  a  very  in- 
teresting, and,  as  he  believes,  aboriginal  Pine  forest  of 
Pinus  sylvestris  (Scotch  Fir),  no  matter  whether 
living  to  its  natural  term  or  meeting  with  a  violent 
death,  still  reproducing  itself  if  not  impeded,  and 
indeed  surmounting  many  impediments,  and  stretch- 
ing up,  not,  as  vainly  imagined,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  but  as  high  up  the  glen  as  wood  can  ever 
have  grown — as  high  as  soil  and  climate  will  allow. 
Abcj'dan  Paper. 

The  Best  Cropping  PIardy  Fruit  Trees,— 
The  general  failure  of  the  fuit  crops  this  year  will 
doubtless  make  all  those  who  intend  to  plant  young 
trees  try  to  find  out  the  varieties  that  have  borne  the 
best  crops  in  their  different  localities.  To  begin  with 
Apples,  the  best-bearing  varieties  here  have  been, 
amongst  the  early  ripening,  the  Irish  Peach,  Early 
Harvest,  and  Early  Strawberry  ;  of  the  mid-season 
sorts.  Lord  SufEield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Small's  Admirable,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  and  of  the  late  or  winter- 
keeping  sorts,  New  Hawthornden,  Tower  of  Glammis, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, and  Sturmer  Pippin  have  cropped  the  best.  The 
early  varieties  of  Pears  that  have  had  half  a  crop  otl 
them  have  been  Beurre  Gififard,  Clapp's  Favourite 
(an  American  Pear  of  good  flavour),  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  of  the 
mid-season  Pears,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante 
d'Antomne,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Thompson's  and 
Comte  de  Lamy  ;  and  of  the  latest  Knight's  Monarch, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beurre  Easter,  and  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable. All  kinds  of  Plums  have  been  a  complete 
failure,  that  great  bearer  in  most  years,  the  Victoria, 
having  only  very  thin  crops  even  in  the  most  sheltered 
situations.  Of  Cherries,  although  I  never  saw  the 
bloom  more  abundant,  only  the  May  Duke  and 
Morellos  on  the  walls  produced  crops.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  by  the  selection  of  free-bearing 
hardy  fruit-trees  in  planting  new  orchards  and  waste  !■ 
grounds,  the  production  of  fruit  in  this  country  might  be  " 
doubled,  and  a  check  put  to  the  importation  of  so  much  I 
hardy  fruit  from  abroad  to  our  markets.  Of  course, 
in  unfavourable  seasons  like  the  present  the  foreigners, 
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from  their  better  climate,  would  always  have  the 
advantage  of  our  growers,  and  the  higher  prices  given 
them  for  fruit  would  compensate  them  for  the  carriage; 
but  in  plentiful  fruit  years  here  this  will  not  be  the 
case.  If  new  orchards  planted  with  the  free-bearing 
soiti  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were  attached  to 
farms  that  bad  only  old,  unproductive  ones,  and 
all  waste  grounds  and  even  hedge-rows  were 
planted  in  places  out  ot  the  reach  of  the  million 
what  quantities  of  fruit  might  be  grown,  and 
then  the  markets  might  be  supplied  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  best-cropped  small  orchard  I  have  seen 
this  year  was  where  there  had  been  a  quarry,  and  the 
debris  of  the  magnesian  limestone  surface  had  been 
placed  in  it  to  fill  it  up.  The  tenant,  an  industrioiu 
man,  had  harrowed  and  carted  all  the  road -scrapings 
within  his  reach  to  plant  the  trees  in,  and  they  had 
seldom  missed  bearing  fine  fruit.  Of  small  hardy 
bush-fruit,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp- 
berries, there  might  be  greater  quantities  grown  in 
odd  corners,  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  waste 
place?.  That  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit,  the 
Strawberry,  seems  to  be  increasing  in  its  more  ex- 
tended cultivation,  and  every  large  town  and  city  will 
yet  come  to  have  its  strawberry  farms  or  gardens. 
William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  in  ''Florist  and  Pomolo- 
gist." 

A  Venerable  Wild  Cherry  Tree.  —  The 
Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  remarks  in  its  last  issue  that 
visitors  to  0!d  Conna  Hill,  the  charmingly  situated 
residence  of  Phineas  Riall,  Esq.,  D,  L. ,  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  huge  size  and 
proportions  of  a  venerable  wild  Cherry  Tree 
which  stands  in  isolated  grandeur  on  an  elevated 
plateau  of  greensward  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  guess  even  as  to 
the  age  of  this  grand,  old  ancestral  tree ;  but,  at  all 
events,  a  long  page  has  been  furnished  for  the  world's 
history  since  the  sapling  Cherry  first  raised  its 
head  sufficiently  to  look  down  on  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Full  of  foliage  and,  apparently,  of  vigour, 
it  looked  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — when  calling 
at  Old  Conna — as  if  it  would  continue,  for  long  years 
to  come,  to  be  an  object  of  interest.  It  was  with 
regret,  therefore,  that  we  found  on  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Old  Conna  that  one  of  the  huge 
limbs  had  suddenly  given  way,  owing  to  decay  at 
the  centre,  where  the  water  found  a  lodgment  and 
a  way  in.  The  loss  of  this  great  arm  has  taken 
considerably  from  the  size  and  spread  of  the  tree, 
as  well  as  marred  its  symmetry.  Nevertheless,  we 
hope  it  will  long  remain  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  arboriculturist 
to  be  found  at  Old  Conna,  and  the  most  remarkable 
example  we  know  of  the  size  to  which  the  Cherry 
will  grow  to.  Fearing,  however,  that  the  venerable 
patriarch  may  succumb,  or  his  removal  be  necessi- 
tated, through  fear  of  accident  from  the  sudden  crash 
of  another  great  limb,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  put 
upon  record  the  dimensions  of  the  trunk — the  height 
at  top  and  spread  of  branches  we  cannot  state  exactly. 
At  I  foot  from  the  ground  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  is  i6  feet  8  inches  ;  at  the  ground  surface  con- 
siderably more,  owing  to  large  irregular  expansions 
and  excrescenceF,  At  5  feet  from  the  ground  it 
branches  out,  and  here  the  girth  is  19  feet !  Will  any 
of  our  readers  kindly  say  if  they  know  of  any  other 
tree  of  its  kind  that  exceeds  these  measurements  ?  Dr. 
Moore— who  has  often  admired  its  huge  propor- 
tions and  picturesque  form,  and  who,  with  the  writer, 
lamented  over  the  loss  of  limb  and  the  insidious 
symptoms  of  decay — stated  that  in  all  his  wanderings 
in  these  and  other  lands  he  never  met  any  of  its  kind 
at  all  coming  up  to  the  proportions  of  Mr.  Riall's 
picturesque  and  patriarchal  Cherry  tree, 

HuMEA  ELEGANs. — A  most  graceful  and  elegant 
biennial  is  the  Humea  elegans,  not  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  It  is,  moreover,  of  very  easy 
culture.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  May,  and  put 
into  a  gentle  hotbed.  The  seed  should  be  very 
lightly  covered,  and  if  a  piece  of  glass  be  put  over 
the  pot,  it  will  keep  the  soil  moist,  without  too  much 
watering,  until  the  seeds  germinate.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  they  should  be 
potted  off  into  small  pots,  and  put  back  into  a  genlle 
heat.  When  the  plants  begin  to  fill  the  pots  with 
roots,  tkey  should  be  shifted  into  4S-sized  pots,  using 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  The  plants  when 
potted  should  again  be  put  back  into  a  gentle  heat. 
With  attention  they  will  now  begin  to  grow  rapidly, 
and  will  soon  require  another  shift,  when  a  little 
rotten  dung  should  be  mixed  with  the  compost,  and 
less  peat  u^ed.  The  plants,  when  shifted,  may  now 
be  placed  in  a  light,  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  near 
the  glass,  and  should  be  well  attended  to  in  regard  to 
watering,  being  also  occasionally  syringed  m  the 
afternoon.  About  the  first  or  second  week  in  August 
the  plants  should  have  their  final  shift  for  the  season. 
If  they  have  done  well,  they  should  now  have  S-inch 
pots,  and  more  rotten  dung  and  less  peat  should  be 
mixed  wiih  the  compost.  Towards  ihe  middle  of 
October  the  plants  should  (If  properly  handled)  be 
from  18  inches  to  24  inches  high,  and  every  leaf 
should  be  perfect.     During  the  autumn  and  winter 


months  they  should  occupy  a  warm  and  light  part  of 
the  greenhouse.  They  may,  of  course,  be  wintered 
anywhere,  if  frost  be  kept  out,  but  they  will  do  best 
in  a  light  and  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  as  recom- 
mended above.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  no  more  water  should  be  given  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  them  from  suffering  for  want 
of  it.  Towards  the  end  of  February  they  should  be 
put  Into  lo-inch  or  12-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
half  loam  and  half  dung,  with  a  little  sand.  As  the 
days  lengthen,  and  heat  increases,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  grow  freely.  When  first  shifted  they  will 
not  require  much  water  until  they  begin  to  fill  the 
pots  with  fresh  roots,  when  water  should  be  liberally 
supplied  to  them.  Towards  the  end  of  May  they 
will  be  beautiful  objects,  and  may  be  plunged  in  the 
most  suitable  places  in  the  flower  garden.  They 
should  not  be  planted  in  very  exposed  places,  though 
they  will  stand  a  fair  share  of  wind,  and,  being 
securely  tied  to  neat  stakes,  they  will  be  very  orna- 
mental till  the  end  of  the  summer  season.  M.  Saul, 
Stourton,  in  *'  Florist  and  Po^njlo^ist." 


(Enquiries. 


//e  i/utt  qiteitioneth  much  sluill  tear. 


««tr/t.— Bacon. 


211.  Galvanised  Iron  Wire.— Has  galvanised  iron 
wire  an  injurious  effect  on  vegetation  ?  I  have  some 
Roses  and  some  Raspberries  trained  to  galvanised  wire  : 
in  both  cases  the  shoots  appear  to  me  to  suffer  when  tied 
to  it.  N.  E.  L.  L.  [We  have  not  observed  the  in- 
jurious effect  complamed  of.  What  do  our  correspond- 
ents say?  Eds.] 

212.  Galvanised  Corrugated  Iron. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  practical  information  as  to  the 
utility  and  cheapness  of  galvanised  corrugated  iron  for 
the  roofing  of  cottages  ?  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  it  will  compare  favourably  with  slates.  The 
former,  of  course,  will  take  much  less  material  for 
rafters,  &c.    H.  Maxwell^  Sclbornc. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Address  Wantcd.  Can  any  one  give  us  the  present 
address  of  the  manufacturersot  Brooks'  Liquid  Carbolic 
Soap — the  Clydesdale  Co..  formerly  of  the  Imperial 
Works,  Three  Mills  Lane,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E. 

Burning  Clay.  A  correspondent  lately  asked  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  burning  clay,  and  we  may  state 
as  a  result  of  our  inquiries  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  the  cost  is  3J.  a  yard. 

Excrescence  on  Beech  Leaves.  //.  M,  The  ex- 
crescence is  produced  by  Cecidomyia  piligera.  A.  M. 

Fungus  :  F.  Kidd.  Fungus  of  any  kind  is  generally 
regarded  with  suspicion  when  it  gets  near  the  roots  of 
anything.  You  had  better  put  your  Vine  roots  on  the 
safe  side  by  removing  the  whole,  or  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  it,  before  it  spreads  to  any  great  extent. 

Gymnogramma  :  J.  Hudson.  It  is  probably  a  sym- 
metrical sport  from  G.  pulchella  ;  the  tasselled  apices 
of  the  frond  and  of  the  pinna  are  very  ornamental.  It 
may  be  called  G.  pulchella  cnstata,  and  is  well  worth 
perpetuating  if  it  will  keep  constant,  as  it  probably 
will  do. 

Insects  :  F,.  H.  Steropus  madidus,  a  carnivorous  hunt- 
ing beetle,  consequently  more  a  friend  than  a  foe  to 
the  gardener.  A.M. — Camjce.  The  moths  from  your 
cellar  are  not  clothes  moths,  which  are  considerably 
smaller  ;  but  your  insects  are  too  much  rubbed  to  be 
determined.  /.  O.  W. — R.  F.  The  lice  from  the  old 
wood  of  Willows  {which  do  not  touch  the  young  shoots 
or  leaves)  are  a  large  species  of  aphides  (A.  salicis). 
They  are  not  at  all  common.  /.  O.    W. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  T.  B.  In  forcing  Lily  of  the 
VdUey  successfully  the  first  essential  is  to  procure 
strong  roots  that  have  the  flower-buds  fully  developed, 
such  as  are  now  imported  from  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. This  plant,  as  too  often  grown  in  England  in 
out-of-the-way  corners,  shaded  by  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  soil  exhausted  by  their  roots,  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  force  well  ;  not  but  that  roots  for  forcing 
can  be  well  cultivated  in  this  country  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them.  If  required  early,  say  in  January, 
the  croons  should  be  potted  from  a  dozen  to  a  score 
together  in  6-inch  pots,  sufficiently  drained,  in  ordinary 
soil.  This  may  be  done  next  month,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  ashes  and  covered  overhead  with  the  same 
material,  as  usually  practised  with  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs.  Three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  are 
wanted  they  ought  to  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
75°  or  80",  and  the  light  kept  from  them  for  a  fort- 
night, until  they  have  pushed  up  an  inch  or  two,  after 
which  they  should  be  moved  to  a  house  near  the  glass, 
gradually,  not  all  at  once,  subjecting  them  to  the  light, 
with  a  temperature  of  65"  in  the  night  and  proportion- 
ately higher  by  day.  If  there  is  not  convenience  for 
submitting  them  to  the  above  temperature  they  will 
do  equally  as  well  cooler,  of  course  requiring  more 
time. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  G.  W.  Pear :  Beurr(5  Ranee. 
Apples  :  I,  Minshull  Crab  ;  3,  Nonsuch  ;  4,  Cellini  ; 
S.  Mere  de  M  linage  ;  6,  Court  of  Wick;  9,  Royal 
Russctt  ;  10,  Royal  Pearmain ;  11,  17,  Dumelow's 
Seedling;  13,  Hollandbury  ;  16,  Fearn's  Pippin;  18, 
Coxs  Orange  Pippin  ;  the  others  not  recognised. — 
E.  D.  C.  I,  Margil  (?),  2,  Court  of  Wick  ;  4,  Shep- 
herd's Newington  ;  5,  Dutch  Codlin  ;  7,  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  8,  Downton  Pippin  ;  9,  Royal  Russett  ;  10,  King 


of  the  Pippins  ;  ir,  not  recognised,  but  not  Norfolk 
Beaufin  ;  the  others  not  known. — T.  N.  K.  i.  North- 
ern Greening  ;  2,  Rymer  ;  3,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ; 
4,  not  known  ;  5,  New  Hawthornden  (?)  ;  6,  Holland- 
bury.— y<^^/r  Charlton.  Your  Apple  is  not  known. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  C.  We  cannot  spare  time  to 
hunt  up  the  names  of  plants  of  which  solitary  leaves 
only  are  sent  to  us. — B.  B.,  Quetnstown.  i  and  2  seem 
to  belong  to  Araliaceas,  but  they  are  not  determinable 
from  leaves  only  ;  3.  Spirrea  callosa. — J.  M.  W. 
Aralia  spinosa,  a  hardy  deciduous  plant  from  Virginia. 
-—A.  W.  The  plant  received  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  Asclepias  curassavica. — A.  T.  Melilotus 
alba.— ^.  D.  Euonymus  latifolius. — P.  M,  St. 
Leonards.  Salix  caprea.— Z'.  T.  N.  Abelia  serrata.— 
£.  B.  C.  I  and  2,  Anthuriums,  not  determinable  ;  3, 
a  species  of  Higginsia  ;  4,  Tetranema  mexicanum  ;  5, 
La.mprococcas  fulgens  ;  6,  Gesnera  or  Episcia,  we 
cannot  say  which  without  flowers  ;  7,  Beloperone 
oblongata  (?)  Could  you  oblige  us  with  a  good  speci- 
men ol  the  latter  for  the  herbarium  ?—  M^.  B.  i.  per- 
haps an  Echeveria,  but  not  determinable  without 
flowers  ;  2,  Selaginella  Martensii  ;  3.  Peperomia  ari- 
folia  ;  4,  may  possibly  be  a  Boussingaultia,  but  inde- 
terminable in  the  absence  of  flowers ;  5,  Linaria 
spurea. — H.  M.  K.  Odontoglossum  Rossii. —  T.  B.  W. 
I,  .^schynanthus  grandiflorus  ;  2,  Diplacus  (Mimulus) 
glutinosus  ;  3,  Leycesteria  formosa. 

Pear  Leaves  :  H.  Barnard.  It  is  the  well  known 
fungus,  Rostelia  cancellata.  You  must  burn  the  leaves, 
but  we  fear  it  is  too  late  this  year,  as  the  spores  have 
probably  fallen  to  the  ground.  ^L  J.  B. 

Scabby  Potatos  :  Inquirer.  The  scab  on  the  Potato 
is  only  skin-deep,  and  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  earthworms,  which  in  dry  weather 
excoriate  the  skins  of  the  tubers  to  obtain  moisture. 
Your  best  remedy  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
application  to  your  Potatos,  and  early  in  the  spring,  of 
a  dressing  of  agncultural  salt  sown  broadcast  over  the 
surface  and  dug  in.  Also  use  when  planting  the  sets 
a  light  dressing  of  soot.  Both  of  these  ingredients  are 
excellent  fertilisers,  yet  obnoxious  to  the  worms. 

Various  :  Picciola.  The  name  of  the  creeper  is  Ara- 
pelopsis  tricuspidata,  generally  called  in  gardens 
A.  Veitchii.  We  do  not  know  which  species  of  Aloe 
you  allude  to,  but  as  a  rule  none  of  them  flower  every 
year  under  cultivation.  The  Pampas-grass  should  not 
be  cut  down  level  with  the  ground  when  the  bloom  is 
over,  nor  should  it  be  cut  at  any  time,  except,  it  may 
be,  occasionally  to  remove  the  dead  leaves  from  the 
bottom. 

Worcester  Pearmain  Apple  :  J.  Scott.  We  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  this  Apple  is  not  the  same  as  the  old 
Scarlet  Pearmain.  The  Worcester  Pearmain  is  ripe 
in  August,  two  or  three  months  before  the  Scarlet 
Pearmain,  and  the  eye  is  also  different,  being  small, 
with  short  closed  segments  set  in  a  shallow  and  un- 
even basin,  whereas  in  the  Scarlet  Pearmain  it  is  open, 
with  long  refiexed  segments. 

Communications  Received. — E.  J. — Ebor. — E.  H.  B. — 
F.  W.  P.— G.  C.  G.— B.  P.— H.  W.  B.— A.  McL.— J.  F.— 
W.  J.  E.— W.  A.  E.-G.  T.— C.  W.  S.— J.  C.  &  Sons,— 
W.  C— W.  H.  B.— W.  A.  P.-H.  E.— D.  T.  F.--J.  G.  B.— 
J.  A.  C.  (the  book  in  question  is  not  trustworthy). — G.  F. — 
J.  W.— C.  D.  S.  (next  week). 


arkets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  18. 
Our  market  is  completely  overdone  with  Apples  just 
now,  large  quantities  remaining  on  hand,  prices  for  com- 
mon sorts  being  exceptionally  low.  Grapes  are  heavy, 
but  Pines  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Kent  Cobs  are  easily 
cleared  at  firmer  rates.  James  Webber^  Wholesale 
Apple  Market, 

Cut  Flowers. 


I.  d.  s.  d. 
Asters,  12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p  bun,  06-10 
Camellia  blms.,  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Chrysantheni.i2bun.  40-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  60-90 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches     ..  ..20-60 

Euchaiis,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  5  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
Hyacinths,  Rom.doz.  26-60 
Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  o-  Q  o 

Plants 
i.d.  s.d. 
Begonias,  per  doz. ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
China  Asters,  dozen  6  0-12  o 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Clematis        ..  ..6  0-24  o 

Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  30-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. ..18  0-24  o 
Cyperus.do. ..  ..  4  0-12  o 
Dracaena  terminalis   30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz,  18  0-24  o 
Euonymus,    m    var., 

per  doz.     . ,         ..6  0-24  o 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

Narcissus,        (Paper 

White),  per  doz...  30-60 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr,   10-30 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  06-16 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  . .  ..10-20 
Pyrethrum    ..  ,.06-10 

Rose5(outdr.),i2bun,  6  0-12  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  6  0-12  o 
Stocks,  12  bunches..  40-80 
Sunflower,  12  bun...  2  t>-  6  o 
Sweet  Peas,  la  bun.  6  o-  g  o 
Tropxolum,  12  bun.  10-40 
Violets,    12   bunches  10-20 


IN  Pots. 

I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

FernSfin  var.,  p.  doz,  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  2  6-15  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 
Myrtles,  do. , .  ..30-90 
Palms  in  variety,each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  . .  ..20-90 

Solanums      ..  ,.9  0-34  o 

Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per  J^-sieve  10-50     Peaches,  per  doz.    . ,  60-150 

Grapes,  per  lb.         . .   o  9-  6  o  I  Pears,  per  doi.          . .  10-30 

Lemons,  per  100      ..   8  0-12  o     Pine-apples,  perlb. ..  40-80 

Melons,  each  ..20-50  Figs,  green,  doz.  ..  10-30 
Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06  Walnuts,  per  buslicl  50-80 
Oranges,  per  100     ..12  o-ao  o 


So6 
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Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  . .   20-40 

Aubergines,  p.    doz.  20-.. 
Beans,    French,    per 

bushel  . .10  o-  . . 

—  Scarlet  RunnerSj 
per  bushel..         .. 

Beet,  per  doz. 
Brussels  Sprouts,   p, 

bush. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  . . 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each  ,. 
Sndive,  per  doz. 

—  Balavian,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  . .  o  fr-  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . 


60-.. 
10-20 


10-20 

04-06 

16-40 

16-20 

30-.. 

03-10 

10-20 

•20-30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 

Lettuces,  per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott,  10-30 
Onions,  12    bunches  36-,. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qC.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ..   10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-,, 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 
Vegetable   Marrows, 

doz.  . .         ..16-20 


■  o  4 

Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  gor.  to  iios.  ;  Kent  Regents,  looi^, 
to  1401,  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  140s.  to  160s. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  October  17,— The  seed  market  has  this  week 
been  rather  thinly  attended,  and  the  business  doing  has 
been  limited  in  extent.  The  article  now  most  in  request 
is  Trefoil,  for  which  there  is  a  good  speculative  inqury  at 
an  advance  of  is.  to  2.$.  per  cwt.  In  Red  Clover  there  is 
no  movement  at  present,  either  up  or  down  ;  in  despair 
of  obtaining  orders,  the  French,  and  especially  the 
Americans,  have  during  the  last  few  day Ji  offered  less  ireely 
to  this  country.  On  account  of  its  cheapness,  foreign 
Italian  meets  withrather  more  attention.  Rape  seed  is  fairly 
steady  at  the  recent  fall,  but  in  white  Mustard  the  down- 
ward tendency  still  continues.  New  brown  Mustard  has 
now  begun  to  offer  in  quantity.  Feeding  Linseed  is  firmer. 
For  white  Millet,  which  is  now  largely  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Canary  seed,  there  is  a  good  sale  at  the 
moderate  values  now  current.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot 
Beans  are  in  good  request  at  last  Monday's  rates.  For 
winter  Vetches  the  trade  keeps  very  slow,  and  quotations 
are  again  lower  ;  in  (act,  good  samples  are  nuw  obtain- 
able on  Mark  Lane  at  unusually  low  prices.  John  Shaw 
6*  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  English  Wheat  was  held 
for  better  prices  at  the  opening,  but  as  the  day  advanced 
it  was  found  advisable  to  submit  to  the  level  of  the  pre- 
vious Monday's  quotations.  Foreign  Wheat  was  steady, 
without  much  demand.  Barley  was  in  limited  request, 
and  for  grinding  parcels  prices  were  hardly  as  good. 
Malting  Barley  remained  firm.  Malt  was  quiet,  and  as 
regards  the  new  produce,  of  which  there  was  a  fair 
supply,  prices  were  somewhat  unsettled  ;  76s.  per  quarter 
was  about  the  top  quotation.  Oats  were  a  little  cheaper, 
while  in  the  value  of  Maize  there  was  no  particular 
alteration.  Beans  and  Peas  were  taken  oft  at  firmer 
prices.  Flour  was  scarcely  so  firm. — Trade  on  Wednes- 
day revealed  no  particular  feature.  Holders  mostly  con- 
tinued firm,  but  buyers  appeared  few  a,nd  far  between, 
and  the  result  was  that,  in  the  majority  of  sales  effected, 
any  difference  in  prices  as  compared  with  the  rates  of 
Monday  was  disadvantageous  to  the  factor. — Average 
prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  October  13  : — Wheat, 
S2J.  2,d.  ;  Barley,  43J.  6d.  ;  Oats,  23^.  <^d.  For  the 
corresponding  period  last  year : — Wheat,  46J.  zd.  ; 
Barley,  39J.  ^d.  ;  Oats,  251.  lod. 


CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  the  demand 
for  beasts  was  fair,  and  prices  recovered  from  last 
Thursday's  depression.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  small, 
yet  enough  for  the  demand— trade  being  exceedingly 
dull  for  any  but  choicest  descriptions.  Some  choice 
sizeable  qualities  reached  75,,  but  our  quotations  more 
truly  represent  the  average.  There  were  very  few  calves 
on  offer,  and  choice  ones  were  in  demand.  Quotations  ; 
— Beasts,  4J.  6d.  to  5^.  2d.,  and  5^.  6d.  to  6s.;  calves, 
4J.  %d,  to  6s. ;  sheep,  5J.  ^d.  to  St.  ^d.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to 
6j.  zod.  ;  pigs,  4i'.  to  5^. — On  Thursday  trade,  though 
very  quiet,  was  tolerably  steady,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  The  supplies,  both  of  beasts  apd  sheep,  were 
about  the  average  for  a  Thursday.  Fine  breeds  were 
firm,  with  a  moderate  demand,  but  other  kinds  sold 
slowly.     Calves  were  quiet  but  steady. 


HAY. 

The  quotations  from  the  Cumberland  Market  are  as 
follows  : — Superfine  meadow  hay,  105^.  to  1155.  ;  in- 
ferior, 84J.  to  95^^, ;  superior  clover,  130.?,  to  140J.  ;  in- 
ferior, goj.  to  II2J.  ;  and  straw,  $<\s.  to  60s.  per  load. — 
At  Whitechapel,  on  Thursday,  a  moderate  supply  or  hay 
and  straw  was  on  sale.  There  was  a  good  trade,  and 
prices  were  well  supported.  Prime  old  Clover,  loos.  to 
14ZJ.  ;  inferior,  85^.  to  95J. ;  good  new,  loos.  to  135J.  ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  10  113J. ;  inferior,  jos.  to  «5i.  ; 
and  straw,  44^.  to  SS^.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

We  learn  from  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets' 
reports  that  good  Potatos,  of  which  there  are  only  mode- 
rate supplies,  continue  in  request  at  full  prices.  Inferior 
Potatos  are  a  heavy  sale.  Kent  Regents,  120J.  to  140J. 
per  ton  ;  Essex  ditto,  looj.  to  130J.  ;  rocks,  goj.  to  loos.  ; 
kidneys,  ixos.  to  130J.  ;  Victorias,  120J.  to  140J.  ;  Ameri- 
can Rose  looj.  to  1-20S. — The  imports  into  London  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  bulk.  Last  week  45,134  bags  were 
received  from  Hamburg,  8171  Antwerp,  7622  Bremen, 
2450  bags  281  sacks  Boulogi;ie,  3863  bags  Ghent,  2087 
Dunkirk,  2516  Harlingen,  712  Stettin,  660  Rotterdam, 
and  140  Brussels, 


B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

^  Mills,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      CO  M  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1S59, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blightj 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  ssft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  y.,  and  loi.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 


RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  arc 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60s.  to  looJ.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove,  401.,  sar.  and  55^.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  2o>r. ,  30J. ,  and  335.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


PRELIMINARY     ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IMPORTANT    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE  LAW80N  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

IN    CONSEQUENCE    OF   EXTENSIVE    BUILDING    OPERATIONS, 

Necessitating  the  clearing  part  of  the  Nursery  Grounds,  also  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of 
Greenhouses,  &c.,  have  resolved  to  expose  for  SALE,  early  in  NOVEMBER,  a  large  portion  of 
the  splendid  Stock  of 

HOTHOUSE    AND    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS, 

COMPRISING 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  PALMS,  CHOICE  FERNS, 

Including  magnificent  plants  of  TODEA  SUPERBA,  &c.     Also 

EVERGHEEN     THEES     AND     SHRUBS, 

All  in  fine  condition  for  removal  with  safety,  comprising  : 

SPBCIMElsr    and    other    sizes    of   ARATJCARIAS, 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,    CEDRUS    ATLANTICA,   CUPRESSUS 
LAWSONIANA,    PICEA    NOBILIS, 

And  a  large  Assortment  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  of  other  descriptions. 


Particulars  will  be  given  m  future  Advertisements,  meanwhile  Catalogues  are  being  prepared, 
and  the  Stock  to  be  Sold  may  be  seen  at 

THE    NURSERIES,    INVERLEITH    ROW,    EDINBURGH. 

P.S.— The  Annual  CATALOGUES  of  FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  will  be  published  at  the  usual  time,  and  Special  Offers  to  Large  Buyers  made  upon 
application. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Conneotions,  and 
all  Casting?  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PBIC:^  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOQUB 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD    MEDAL"    BOILER. 
This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  HoUoway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or 

KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILEJRS,  requiring  no  briclt- 

setting. 
THE     IMPROVED     FLUED     or     CHAMBERED 

SADDLE  BOILER. 
CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 
NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).     See 

p.  666,  GardeTUri  Chronicle, 
"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  PriceSi 

"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILPR. 

"TUBULAR"  and  EVERY  OTHER  BOILER  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 
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RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  30J.  to  70J.  per  loo  :  good  for  packing  from  aar. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  3!^*  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11.  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchureh  Street,  London.  E.G.  

WHoIesale  Bussla  Mat  Mercliaiits. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  M.\TS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
RAFFL\  FIBRE,  &€.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MAREND.4Z  AND  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

OLL  TOBACCO  PAPER  and  CLOTH, 

genuine,  in  2  lb,    and   4  lb,   packets,   best  quality    only 
Trade  cash  price  very  low,  and  sample  sent  on  application, 
J.  GEORGE,  Putney  Heath.  London,  S.W. 

Worm- Soap. 

RUTLEY  AND  SILVERLOCK,  412,  Strand, 
W.C,  beg  to  intimate,  in  reply  to  numerous  enquiries, 
that  they  expect  a  consignment  of  the  above  article,  which  was 
favourably  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September 
22,  in  APRIL  or  HL^YNEXT.  Price  -zis.  per  cwt,  in  original 
packages  of  about  Jj  and  i  cwt. 

Earliest  orders  will  be  supplied  from  first  arrival, 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW  GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz.,  \is,  6d.  ;  21-oz., 
16s.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-oz,  4ths,  36J. ;  3ds,  4ds.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36J.  ; 
3ds.,  465.  per  zoo  feet.— ALFRED  SVER.  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  PentonvtUe  Road,  London,  N. 

RosHer's  Garaen  Edging  Tiles. 

11  f^   i^m    ^m 


U4J 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incure  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  bein.i;  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  dssign. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Blacktriais,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  P.\TENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLAi-JT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  Iree  by  Post    The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENT^AL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3J.  per  square  yard  upwards-  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  desi^s,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.   Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      i^  S~  A     N      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.E. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

ladestractlble  Terra-Ootta  Plant  markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

MAW  AtiD  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Eroseley. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES.  RAFFIA  for  tying,  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.   BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.C. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  35.  6t{.  per  rooo.  or  3or.  per  10,000  :  if  eyeleted, 
is.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long.  31.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO,,  Label  Works,  Boston. 

Under  t&e  Patronage  of  tlie  Queen. 

J      SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
•  STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Garde^icrs'  Magazuie  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

metallic  Hotbouse  Builder  to  Her  majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 

HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 

55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  iSiS. 

BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  51.  each. 

SSF  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses   in  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 

Establishment. 

GreenHousea. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  leet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Ji%o ;  2t  feet  by  13  feet,  ^£28  ; 
I2j^  feet  by  to  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 


MAN 

From  £10 
to  £1000. 


TORN  BOW 

O    GREENHOUSES— every  description, 
VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements, 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation, 
HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LDER  and  TI  M  BER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  -i^d. 

HEREMAN  and  M0RT0N,2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  a   first-class    GREEN- 
HOUSE, 80  feet  in  length  by  lo  feet,  divided  into  Three 
Sections — one  centre,  20  feet,  and  two  ends,  30  feet. 

KEEN  AND  SON,  Church  Street,  Croydon. 


Tj^OR  SALE,  TWO  LEAN-TO  VINERIES. 

-L       Total  length  40  feet,  14  feet  wide,  height  at  back  14.  feet. 

In  good  condition.     Apply  to 

GEORGE   SMITH.  Gardener.  Manor  House,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

OULTON       AND       PAUL, 

Horticultural  Builders,  Norwich. 


B 


Pit  Lights  and  Sills    or  Brick  Walls 
or  Earth  Banks. 


PIT  LIGHTS  and  FRAMES  complete  for  fixing  on  Brick- 
work,  made  in  two  sizes  of  Lights  to  work  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  2  in, 
thick,  7  It.  6in.  by  4ft.  2^  in.  thick,  Lights  glazed  with  21  oz. 
British  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times,  sills  4 J^in.  by  3  in. ,  with 
bearers  and  parting  pieces  complete,  with  screws,  wrought- 
iron  handle  to  each  light,  and  strengthening  bar  across. 

Cash  Prices.  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales ;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork 

SILLS  or  FRAMES,  wuh  2  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  8  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  wide,  ;C2  r6i.  ;  3  Lights,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  la  ft.  long  by 
6  ft.  wide.  ^4  3^.  ;  4  Lights.  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  16  ft.  long  by  6  ft, 
wide,    j^s  los.  ;    2   Lights,   7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  8  fL  long  by  7  ft. 

6  in.  wide,  jC3  ickj.  ;    3   Lights,   7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  12  ft.  long  by 

7  ft.  6  in.  wide.  £1  -zs.  ;  4  Lights,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft. ,  16  ft.  long 
by  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  £6  145.  Prices  tor  longer  lengths  at  cheaper 
rates.     Prices  on  application. 

Catalogue  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
post-free,  24  stamps.  Plant  Preserver  Lists,  Melon  Frame 
Lists  and  Greenhouse  Lists,  post-free. 

WH.     LASCELLES,      HORTICULTURAL 
•         Builder,  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works, 
121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Estimates   given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed  s.   d. 
good    i6-oz.    sheet  glass,    painted   four  coats,  and 

packed  ready;  for  use 35    o 

Portable    Box  with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 65     o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  16-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10     o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed 60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats             i6     6 


lenms. 


><^IliONWO]^ 

Gielrnstofrd 


HEif  HUNDRED 

^'^-?.  GUINEA 


In  con5equence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
extremely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fixing,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horticultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description. 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  Mansion 
House  Buildings.  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Estimates  and  Plans /rei. 
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BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  dtc, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  16-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 


Established  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


Is  in  use  over  many  thousand  miles, 

And  has  been  awarded  the  Medals  and  highest  Commendation 

of  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  is  constructed  with 

POWERFUL  WINDING  STRAINING  PILLARS, 

RIGID  INTERMEDIATE  IRON  POSTS, 

STRONG  and  DURABLE  WIRE  CABLE  STRANDS. 

Forming  the  most  efficient  Strained  Iron  Fencing  known  for 

agricultural  and  general  purposes. 


Continuous  Bar  Jron  Fencing. 


With  bars  secured  by  F.  M.  &  Co/s  Patent  Self-locking  Joints, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  uprights  being  pushed  aside,  and 
are  independent  of  loose  pins,  wedges,  or  staples. 

IRON    ENTRANCE  and   FIELD    GATES, 

IN  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON, 

Designed  for  the  IVlansion,  Villa,  or  Farm, 

WICKET  AND    GARDEN    GATES, 
In  Great  Variety  of  Patterns. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Bailing,  Tree  Quards, 

FRUIT  ESPALIERS,  WALL  FRUIT  TRAINERS.  &c 

1^"  Illustrated  and  Described  in   F.  M.  b'   Co's 
New  Catalogue^  sent  on  application. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS, 

With  fittings  complete,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  erected 

by  a  careful  mechanic. 


LONDON    BRANCH: 

1,  DELAHAY  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and  IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall :— 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 
s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    rf.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         ,,       I     3      I  10      3    5      3    o      3    7 
Illustrated  Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    aboye,_  and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  zoj.  and  upwards. 

Special  qnotatioiis  for  larger  qua7itiiies^ 


Z.   J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
28s   and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING, CANVAS,  &c.,  for   Shading,  ProtectmE,   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES^ 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY, 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES.   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    POBTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT;  72.  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.G.  :  and  9,  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES  ; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of  three 
aftd  one-fifth  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


S  T  !E  V  E  N  S ' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  Gentle.mejj, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham  Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now, 

"We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
**  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  IlIustrations,with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.    &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the   inspection   of  the  inventor,    Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

~  WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle   and 

Cylindrical  ["[,; 

BOILERS. 

Efficient  and  Economical. 

Awarded  6  Silver  DIedalB. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  pn.rt  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinfield. 

S  T  O  V  B  S , 

Terra-Cotta  I    Portable  I    For  Coal  I 

EOEEETS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  id., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS. 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 


PATENT    "DOUBLE    L" 

SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz.,  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILE  R  "  will  do  about  twice  the  amountof  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  ; — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

{.    s.    d. 

20  in. 

iS    „ 

j8   „ 

300 

700 

20   ,, 

18   „ 

24   .. 

400 

800 

20   „ 

30  .. 

500 

900 

24  .. 

24   ., 

24   .. 

700 

12       0      0 

24   „ 

24  ,. 

3'   .. 

850 

14      0      0 

24   .. 

24    „ 

36    „ 

1,000 

x6     0     0 

=4    .. 

24  .. 

48  ,. 

1,400 

20    0    0 

28   ,, 

28    „ 

60  „ 

i,Soo 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 


From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  BaViam  Hill,  S.JV.f 
May  29,  1871. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent  "  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nuraenes,  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work.  ' 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  bo 
sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankaide,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 


RESERuRUSSELL 


Warmiwg    LlNullNLLfVO  Sanitary 


/^l^(;lff^ECTO[^E  /IPPLIED  to  CONgEffl/ITOl^lE^ 


HB/ITING  APP/IR/TU^  OF  EVEf^Y  DESCRIPTION. 

BrHoT  Water,  Steam  or  Warmed  Air 

See     illustrated  catalogue  PostFbee 
DesiCNS  If  Estimates  on  Appucrtion, 


GlFicE's "It SH0WROOMg.46,€HARiNd  Cross. 
iSi^ORKS    ^uiJENS  Wharf  Hammersmith. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  .SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1S72,  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention  1 "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this,  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  P.M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  looo  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardener.s.  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Beards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  England 
except  three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind  of  Boiler,  equally  as  satisfactory,  and  certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 

NOTICE    TO    THE   TRADE. 
TEBBS'    UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATOR 

Can    be  obtained  Wholesale  of  FLANAGAN  and  SON, 
Seedsmen,  98,  Cheauside,  London,  E.C. ;  and  of  CORRY  an» 
SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 
No  one  cultivating  plants  under  glass  should  be  without  one. 
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NOTICE    TO    THE    TEADE. 


THE  THAIES  BAIK  lEOI  COMPANY, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

Having  Bought  the  Entire  Stock  of 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS 
Messrs.   ANDREW   McLAREN   &   CO.,   LONDON, 

(Who  have  relinquished  this  branch  of  their  business), 
WILL   FOR  A   FEW   WEEKS    OFFER   THESE    GOODS   AT 

REDUCED    PRICES. 


HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE,    OR    THE    MATERIALS 
SUPPLIED    AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ANDREW  MCLAREN  &  CO., 

lEONFOUNDEES, 
174,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.,  and  ALBION  IRONWORKS,  ALLOA, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HOT-WATER   PIPES,    CONNECTIONS,  &c., 

Execute  Orders  direct  from  their  Ironworks,  at  greatly  reduced  Prices, 
and  as  quickly  as  from  a  London  Stock. 


HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    ERECTED    COMPLETE,    IN    TOWN    OR    COUNTRY, 
ON    THE    MOST    IMPROVED    PRINCIPLE. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  Lambeth  New  Infirmary  are  now  Heated  on  the 
Improved  Principle,  and  are  giving  unqualified  satisfaction. 


Their  New  Patent  Underflued  Boiler  and  every  other  kind  of  Boiler  supplied. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 


ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Hoilicultural  Buildings  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co.'s  Patent  Method  of  Construction  are  very  strong,  most 
durable,  li^ht^  elegant,  amply  ventilated,  perfect  efficiency  for  intended  purpose  Isguaranietdy  are  economical  in  cast 
and  maintenance  ;  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MES.SENGER  and  CO.,  from  their  long  experience,    and  having   large   Works  exclusively  devoted    to   the 
Construction   and   Heating  of  Horticultural   Jiuildmgs,   are  in    a  position  to   execute  with    despatch,  in   the   beit 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Plans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried  out. 

Plans  and  Eitimata  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Pitrticulars  by  Pout.      Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DESH;.Mn,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
thirty-three  stamps.  Gentlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  hive  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  efticiency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illujirated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  Plant  Protector^  sent  free. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL, 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel,  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling, 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  HATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETl'LES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse.  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.G.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 

IMPORTANT    TRADE    NOTICE. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Connections  are 
notv  offered  at  Reduced  Prices 

AT 

31,    BANKSIDE,    LONDON,    S.E. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  Post-free, 


Every  description  of  Heating  Apparatus  erected 
complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. 


PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES    ON    APPLICATION. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES, 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    EDINBURGH. 
TUe  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  GovenunentB, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Qentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway   and  Canal   Companies,   Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.,  &c.. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR    WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COSIPO, 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sold  in  all  Colours, 

2  cwt.  free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,   and    Testimonials    Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA   BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD. 
LTTDQATE    HILL,    LONDON,    B.C., 

And  21,  BACHELORS   WALK,  DUBLIN. 

No  Agents. 


Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  iis 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  miny  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  raceived,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forwaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  ix.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  id.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Thstimontal  received  May  3,  1877, 

"  The  Hyieys.  Alderly  Edge,  Mandu-stcr.—yi^^^TS.  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs, — For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  *  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forw.ird  me  another  ca^k. 
as  I  consider  it  tlw  best  thing  knmvnfor  tlie  prcsirz-aiion  oj  all 
outdoor  ivyrk,  eitfter  wood  or  iron,  th.it  rei)uires  to  be  painted. 
—  Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowk.  f.P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  S.VIITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  E.G..  from 
whom  only  it  can  he  obtained 

CAUTION.— \l  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  ot 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spuiious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  aod 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Notice. 

(By  appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To      HORTICULTURAL       IMPLEMENT       MAKERS. 

NURSERYMEN.  FLORISTS,  .and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS     AND      FRANCIS      INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
aod  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS.  Advertisement  Agents, 
39,  Flei:l  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  GARDENEES'  OHEONIOLE. 
SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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aARDEMERS,   AND   OTHERS,  WANTING    PLA0E3, 

26  wards  is.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  sj.  each  insertion. 

Advertisetmnis  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subacriptlona  Payable  IQ  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom:  12  Months,  £i  3s.   iod.\  6  Months, 

lis.  xid.:  3  Months,  6^. 

Foreign  ;  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C, 


THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Dr.-iwn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 


London    . . 


Liverpool 
Bristol  . . . 


Edinburgh  . 
Glasgow  . . . 


.  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.G. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St,    Bride 

Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 


Free  by  Post,  3.?.  6d., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  SHOULD  OBTAIN  A  COPY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  THEIR  TREES. 

Apply  to  J.   SCOTT,   The   Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,   Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom — 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "ORCHARDIST,"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  theEnglish 
language.  

The  Advertise)-  has  numbers  of  Letters  from  Britain,  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  6r'c., 
all  eulogising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


1^  The  Irees  are  tliis  season  in  fine  liaalth.       Price  Lists  for-warded. 


Copies  to  be  had  at 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price  Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index, 

The  Athen^uM: 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,  AND    THE 
FINE    ARTS,    MUSIC   AND    THE    DRAMA. 


THE    AtHEN/EUM 


Is  SO   conducted  that  the  reader,  however   distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropohs. 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,   13J,  /  Six  Monihs,  6.r.  ^d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,   STRAND,  LONDON. 

Every  Saturday^  price  4^.,  hy  Post,  4j^., 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 

Edited  by  Dr.  DORAN,  F.S.A. 
"  When  found,  make  a  note  of."— Captain  Cuttle. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  : — 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  Communications  and  inedited  Documents 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  With  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 


NOTICE.— The  FOURTH  SERIES  is  now  complete,  in  Twelve  Volumes.  A  New  Series,  the  FIFTH, 
commenced  with  SATURDAY,  January  3,  1874.  As  many  of  the  Numbers  are  scarce,  subscribers  desirous  of 
completing  their  Sets  should  order  at  once  the  Numbers  required. 


Published  by  JOHN  FRANCIS,  at  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 
And  may  be  had  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 
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Demy  4to.  with  Two  Plans,  or. 

WATER     SUPPLY      FOR     COUNTRY 
MANSIONS.— A  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institute 
•f  British  Architects  by  R.  B.  GRANTHAM.  M.Inst.C.E., 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD.  55,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  is. ,  cloth  (postage  3<f.), 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING  : 
or  How  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  Produce  ^?oo 
a-year.  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  also.  How 
to  Grow  Flowers  in  three  Glasshouses,  so  as  to  realise  ^£176  per 
annum  clear  profit.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  Good 
Gardentng. 

I  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court, 
tx)ndoD,  E.G. 

FamiB,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Ofhce,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms.  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Planting  Season. 

Landed  Proprietors  and  Foresters  should  Consult  the 

JOURNAL  of  FORESTRY  and  ESTATES 
MANAGEMENT  for  the  best  Trees  to  Plant,  and  the 
best  way  to  Plant  them.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  Of  all  Book- 
sellers and  of  the  Publishers, 

J.  &  W.  RIDER.  14.  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.G. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CH£RE.  a  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENicH.  E.  Paynaert.  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Govenunent  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  lof.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3^.  6d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.G. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULXaRE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGfeRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  G.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer.  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denlerghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jonglcindl  Coninck.  C  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden.  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraujc.  O.  Thomas.  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxem.  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  ; — One  year, 
loj. ,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Oflice  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

^-  ADVERTISERS  art  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  for  a  large  Horti- 
cultural  Establishment  in  Belgium.  Capital  required, 
from  ;£2ooQ  to  .liJjooo. — A,  B,  C,  Poste  restante,  Bruges, 
Belgium. 

W^ANTED,   an   OUTDOOR    WORKING 
NURSERY     FOREMAN.     Cotuge    provided.— W. 
AND  J.  BROWN,  Nurserymen,  Stamford. 

To  Gardeners'  Labourers. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  MAN,  who 
thoroughly  understands  Market  Gardening  ;  one  who 
is  used  to  Binding.  Must  be  well  recommended.  Liberal 
wages  given. — J.  H.  BROWN,  Fen  Houses,  Swineshead,  near 
Spalding. 

Seed  and  Flower  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  from  18  to 
22  years  of  age,  with  a  knowledge  of  Retail  Business, 
Seeds,  Plants,  and  Sundries. — State  nge,  experience,  and  under 
whom  you  have  served,  wages  expected,  and  other  particulars, 
and  address  by  letter  only  to  A.  HENDERSON,  Sion 
Nursery.  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  an  energetic  young  Man,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade  in  all  its 
brancheR,  as  TRAVELLER  in  the  Midland  Counties,  for  a 
Wholesale  Hou?.e.  — Box  63.  Post-offlce,  Bristol. 

ANTED,    a    COUNfER^\iAN    for    the 

Seed  Trade.     State  aae,  former  employers,  and  salary. 
— C.  B.  FREEMAN,  Upper  Market,  Noiwich. 


WANT     PLACES. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Regijiter,  is  desirous  ot  placing;  them  in  SitiinliDiis  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  rei|uired  B.  S,  W.  wi^iild  at  the 
viiiic  ti'ne  be^;  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  i>iru;ition  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unriece<;<;ary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  NuraericR,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

EP,  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladic?  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  Seed  EsUblishoient,  Hull. 


E. 


G 


G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellen t 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re -engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

GARDENER    (Head).  —  Practical.     Good 
reference. —  ROBERT    SLEIGHTHOLM,     Firfield, 
Armley,  Leeds. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
experienced  Man. — Age  30.  married.  Good  character  and 
reference- — H.  T.,  2,  High  Street,  Somerstown,  Chichester. 

ARDENER  (Head),— Age  30;  first-class 

Gardener  and  Orchid  Grower.  First-class  references. — 
A.  F.  GORDON,  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Broad  Oaks,  Bury, 
Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman. — Thoroughly  practical  :  no  objection  to  the 
Management  of  a  Square.  —  W.  ROWE,  Histon,  near 
Cambridge. 

/^RDENER  (HEAD).-Age  36  ;  thoroughly 

V^  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  First-class 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability.  — H.  B.,  E.  Cole  & 
Sods,  The  Nurseries,  Withington,  Manchester. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single ; 
thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  good  character. — G.  H. 
SPRIGINGS,  Orchard  Street.  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  competent  and  energetic 
Man.— Age  38.  married  ;  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Three  and  a 
half  years'  reference  from  present  situation.— W.  L.,  Barrow 
Hills,  Long  Cross,  Chertsey. 

GAR"deNE~R~(Head,  Working).— Age  33, 
married  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
Good  character.— A.  B.,  Post-office,  Northend,  Barnet,  Herts. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  29, 

single  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  all  branches.  Good  character  from  last  and  previous 
situations  --J.  W.,  i.  Prospect  Place,  Holly  Walk,  Hampstead. 

/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  40, 

VJ  married  ;  twenty-five  years'  experience ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Good  reference. 
—J.  GOUGH,  Gardener,  Lunclough  Hall,  Edgerton,  Hudders- 
field. 

(^ARDENER  (Head.  Working).— Age  30, 

^"*      married  ;  thoroughly  understands  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of 
Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  Stove  and   Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Can  be  highly  recommended 
Please  state  wages,  &c.— W.  DANIELS,  ii,  Lismore  Road 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

(^ARDENER.  —  Thoroughly    experienced; 

V>^  a  first-class  Plant  Grower  (this  inserted  with  approval  of 
late  employer).  Good  character.— J.  |S.,  n,  Eli  Street,  North 
End,  Fulham,  W. 

/^ARDENER.  —  A    Gentleman,    who    is 

V^  giving  up  his  house,  wishes  to  find  a  good  place  for  his 
Gardener,  whom  he  can  thoroughly  recommend.— J.  W., 
Keay's  Library,  Eastbourne. 

/^ARDENER.— John    Cowan,   The    Vine- 

V-^  yard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years' experience 
in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

/^ARDENER   (Single-handed,   or    Head 

V-^  where  two  are  kept).— Age  30,  married.  Good  references. 
— T.  B.,  3,  Friars'  Road,  St.  Wpollos,  Newport,  Mon. 

/^ARDENER  (good  Second),  where  several 

V-^  are  employed.— Age  23.  Good  references.  Within  25  miles 
of  London  preferred.— X.  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  Moreton-in-Marsh, 

Gloucestershire. 

C:|ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or 

V>^  Gentleman's  Garden.— Age  23,  single;  well  up  in 
Forcing  Fruits.  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Two  years  in  last 
place  as  Second.  First-class  character.— B.  D.,  Post-office 
Guildford,  Surrey.  ' 

ri  ARDENER  (Under),  where  he  can  assist 

^vJtSH°^^  "l""  I"  P"fe'i-ed.-Age  2r.  Good  character.— 
DtAiiLK,  bhoreham,  bevenoaks,  Kent. 

"POREMAN,   in  a   Gentleman's   Garden,    or 

-L  Eood  Nursery.— Age  23  :  experienced  Plantsman.  First- 
class  reference.— A.,  112.  Acie  Lane.  Bri.\ton.  S.W. 

"POREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

J-  Garden. —First-i.lass  references  from  present  and  previous 
employers —J.  TAVLOR,  or  the  Head  Gardener,  Broad  Oaks 
Bury. 

"POREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

.1  Garden,  age  24.— Ar;(,iiLE.\cuN  Vesev  can  recommend  a 
steady,  experienced  Man  as  above.  Good  references.  — HEAD 
CAKDENKK,  Castle  Hill  House.  Huntingdon. 

"POREMAN,   in    a    Gentleman's    Garden.— 

J-  Age  27;  twelve  >e.irs' experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character.— A.  li.,  Mr.  Miller,  Carlton, 
Culville,  Lowestoft. 

To  th9  Trade. 
■pOREMAN,  where  Cut  Flowers,  Plants,  or 

J-  Fruit  are  Grown  for  Market,  -Age  23  ;  has  had  nine  years' 
good  experience  in  Icadini!  Private  places,  and  in  the  London 
Nurseries;  would  be  willing  to  lake  a  great  interest  in  it. 
Unexceptionable  references.  Please  state  terms.— ALPHA, 
29,  Pnnce  of  Wales  Crescent,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 


To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.  —  A 
middle-aged  Man,  of  energy  and  great  experience  in  the 
Trade,  wishes  to  obtain  a  comfortable  appointment  as  above. 
having  held  good  situations  both  in  London  and  the  North  of 
England.— T.  M.,  7,  Vicarage  Villa.  Ekham,  S.E. 

To  Nurserymen. 
T^'^OREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR  (INDOOR). 

J-  — A.  Andrew,  Nurseryman,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  wishes; 
to  recommend  a  thoroughly  qualified  Man  where  Stove  and 
other  Plants  are  grown  extensively.  Fifteen  years'  unblemished 
character.- Particulars,  &c.,  to  14,  West  Netherton  Street, 
Kilmarnock. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (General),  or  FOREMAN  and 
PROPAGATOR.— Thoroughly  understands  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Roses,  Conifers,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c. — State  full  particulars  to  R.  E.,  6,  Qarina  Road, 
Penge,  S.E. 

F^  OREMAN,  or  JOURNEYMAN,  in  a 
Gentleman's  Garden  — Age  2^5,  single  ;  eight  years'  expe- 
rience in  good  places.  Good  testimonials. — j,  STREET,  55, 
East  Street,  Stamford. 


NURSERY  FOREMAN  (Outdoor),  or 
SECOND  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment  or  good 
Market  Nursery. — Good  character  and  experience  as  Propa- 
gator and  Grower. — D.,  15,  Albion  Terrace,  Lewisham  Road, 
Greenwich,  S.E. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  large  Establishment, 

tJ  where  Forcing  is  extensively  carried  on. — Age  22.  Four 
years'  good  character.— T.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Bainbridge,  Burton, 
Westmoreland. 

ROPAGATOR,in  a  Nursery.— Understands 

the  Growing  and  RIanagement  of  Soft-wooded  Plants  for 
Market.  Grapes,  and  Cucumbers. — H,  R.,  21,  Winifred  Place, 
High  Road,  Finchley,  N. 

ROPAGATOR  and  GROWER,  in  a  Market 

Nursery.— Age  25.— R.  B  ,  Messrs.  R.  &  F.  Allum,  Bone- 
liill  Nursery,  Tamworth. 

LANTING        and        LAYING-OUT 
GROUNDS,   from  Plans  or  otherwise,  or  ALTERA- 
TIONS.—Good    experience. — A.     B.,    Munns,    Stationer,  7, 
Elgin  Road,  Maida  Vale,  London,  N.W. 

PPRENTICE.— Wanted-  to  place  a  Youth 

of  16  under  a  Gardener,  in  good  gardens,  where  all  the 
general  routine  of  Gardening  is  carried  out.  Premium  would 
be  given.— J.  WEBSTER,  Gardener,  The  Lilies,  Aylesbury. 

MANAGER,  CORRESPONDING  CLERK, 
or  ROSE  PROPAGATOR.-Long  e.xperience  in  all 
departments  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,  Highest  testi- 
monials.—J.  D.  G.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade.  "" 

MANAGER,  or  HEAD  SHOPMAN.— 
Age  3S ;  has  great  experience  in  the  Agricultural, 
Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seed  Departments,  and  the  general 
routine  of  the  business  ;  as  well  as  possessing  a  good  knowledge 
of  Nursery  Stock.  First-class  references. — W.  L.,  8,  Upper 
Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  28,  single  ;  eleven 
years'  experience  in  first-class  Provincial  and  London 
Houses,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  London  preferred.  First-class 
references.— ^L  W.,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  15,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
LudgateHill,  E.G. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Head,  or  Second).— Age  20; 
six    years'  experience ;    thoroughly  experienced    in    all 
branches.     Excellent  references.— J.  GOULD,  Sleaford. 

SHOPMAN    (Seco"nd;.  —  Age     2r7~sev^n 
years'    experience;    well    up    in    all    departments. — W., 
J.  W,  Vickers,  5,  Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Seed  Trade,  London  or  ProviuclaL         ~~ 

SHOPMAN,    or     COUNTKRiMAN.  —  Ten 
years"  excellent  references.— A.  T.  V.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

TRAVELLER,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or 
CLERK,  in  a  Nursery  or  Seed  Business. — Nine  years' 
experience.— WM.  THOMSON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh. 

O  THE  SEED  TRADE.— A  young  Man, 

aged  25,  will  shortly  be  open  for  an  engagement  ;  over 
nine  years'  general  experience.  Highest  references  to  first- 
class  Edinburgh  Houses.  Salary  not  less  than  .;^iio, — \V.  W., 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfieid  Street.  London,  W. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION:  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
r72,  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS^ 
—  Rheumatism  and  Gout. — These  purifying  and  soothing 
remedies  demand  the  earnest  allenlion  of  all  persons  li-ible  to 
gout,  sciatica,  or  other  painful  affections  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  joints.  The  Ointment  should  be  applied  after  the  afiected 
parts  have  been  patiently  fomented  with  waini  water,  when  the 
unmient  should  be  diligently  rubbed  upon  the  adjacent  skin, 
unless  the  friction  should  cause  pain.  Holloway 's  Pdls  shoultl 
be  simultaneously  taken  to  reduce  inllammation  and  purify  the 
blood,  I'his  treatment  abates  the  violence,  nnd  lessens  the 
frequency  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  all  spasmodic  discnses 
which  spring  from  hereditary  predispositions,  or  from  any 
accidental  weakness  of  constitution.  This  Ointment  checks  the 
local  remedy,     These  Pills  restore  the  vital  powers. 
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HAVE  NOW   RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF  CHOICE 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS, 

ETC.,     IN     SPLENDID     CONDITION, 

And  which,  having  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  principal  growers  in  Holland,  cannot  fail  to  give  complete  satisfaction. 

Early  Orders  are  recommended  to  ensure  the  best  Bulbs. 

^-    ALL    GOODS   CARRIAGE   FREE,    EXCEPT    VERY  SMALL    PARCELS. 

STJTTOJ^I'S    CHOICE    COLLECTIOIS    OF   ELOWEE   EOOTS, 


ARRANGED   FOR  VARIOUS   SIZED   GARDENS,     FOR  U^INTER  AND   SPRING  BLOOMING. 


A  Splendid  Collection  for  Spring  Flowering,  in  the  open  ground 

ditto  ditto  litto  in  reduced  numbers 

ditto  ditto  ditto  in  reduced  numbers 

A  Small  and  Choice  Assortment  for  Spring  Flowering,  in  the  open  ground  .. 
ditto  ditio  ditto  ditto 

A  Splendid  Collection  for  Winter  and  Spring  Blooming,  in  pots  and  glasses . . 
ditto  ditto  ditto  in  reduced  numbers  . . 


£  s.  , 
*3     3 


No.  _ 

8.  A  Splendid  Collection  for  Winter  and  Spring  Blooming,  in  pots  and  glasses 

9.  A  Smill  and  Choice  Assortment  for      ditto  ditto  ditto  . . 
10.                  ditio                   ditto                   ditto                    ditto                   ditto  .. 
1  [.  A  Beautiful  Collection  for  Conservatory  and  Window  Decoration      ..    _     .. 
12.  A  Small  and  Choice  Assortment  for  Conservatory  and  Window  Decoration 
13  A  Beautiful  Collection  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering 

14.  A  Small  and  Choice  Assortment  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering  .. 


*2 


o  10  6 
*i  I  o 
o  10    6 


Can'iiige  Free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  or  Wales. 


TULIPS. 


25 
I" 


Early  Single  Varieties. 
in  ao  choice  varieties 
n  lo       ,,  ,,  .. 

in  10      ,,  ,, 

:n    5       ,,  ,. 

m    4 


Mixed,  \s.  per  dozen,  ■]$.  6d.  per  ico. 

CROCUSES. 

Named  vaiieties,  (>d.  per  dozen.  4^'.  per  100. 
Mixed,  IS.  6d.  per  100. 


TJN  SOLICITE  D 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  F.  R,  Barkway,  Esq., 
Gfove      House,      Laveiiham , 

I\Iarch  5. 

"  The  Hyacinths  and  other 
Bulbs  which  I  had  from  you  for 
ihc  Greenhouse,  have  turned 
out  exceedingly  well  ;  the  Hya- 
cinths are  especially  fine." 

From  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Sale, 
Holt  Rectory,  Worcester, 
October  12. 

"  The  Hyacinths  you  sent  me 
last  autumn  were  very  much 
admired.  I  never  had  a  finer 
bed." 


S  U  T  T  O  N'S 

Choice  Named 

H  YACI  NTH  S, 

For  Pots  and  Glasses. 

Very  choice  sorts  £    s.  d. 

ICO  in  100  . .  ..440 
100  in  50  ..  ..  3  ID  o 
50  in  50  . .  ..220 
50  in  25  ..  ..  1  15  o 
25  in    25     ..         ..110 

Extra  Fine  sorts. 

12  in    12     . .         . .     o  12     o 

Choice  sorts. 
12  in    12    . . 

Good  sorts. 


12  in    12 


090 
060 


TJNSOLICI  TED 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Fro7ii  H.  T.  Habershon,  Esq. 
U'ood pdii  Jionse,  Newbury 

Alay  31. 

"  I  purchased  some  Tulips 
and  Crocuses  of  you  last  year, 
which  have  given  me  great  sali-- 
faction." 

From    C.     B.    Hobson,  Esq  , 
L  iiidfield. 

"The  Miniature  Hyacinths 
were  very  much  admired  by  ail 
who  saw  them.  The  flowers 
were  extremely  large  and  beau- 
tiful." 


SUTTON'S 

CHOICE 

Hyacinths  for  Bedding. 

5^.  per  doz.,  ^51.  per  ico. 


Mixed  Hyacinths. 

3J.  dd.  per  doz. ,  27s.  dd.  per  100. 


FoIyautliuB  Narcissus. 

s.   c 
100  in  12  choice  sorts    . .     25 
50  in  12  ,,  ..     14 

25  in  12  ,,  ••       7 

12  in  12  „  •  •       4 

ICO  fine  mixed    . .         . .     15 


CROWN  IMPERIAL 

I        (Frittilaria  Imperialis). 

Choice  sorts,  by  name,  t2S. 
per  dozen. 

Choice  sorts,  m'xeJ,  4^-.  per 
dozen. 


HOW    TO    GROW    FLOWER    ROOTS    SUCCESSFULLY,    SEE 


"  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Sutton  &:  Sons  their  Autumn  Catalogue  of 

resh  imported  bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds,  &:c.  The 
collection  of  bulbs  is  very  choice,  and  are  strongly  recommended 
as  being  most  likely  to  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  ot 
good  quality,  but  not  particularly  heavy,  as  most  worthy  of 
cultivation,  and  as  the  most  showy  arid  most  certain  to  thrive 
with  ordinary  treatment.  In  this  list  are  the  best  known 
varieties  of  the  Single  and  Double  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses. 
Jonquils.  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Gladiolus,  and  various  kinds 
of  Lily.  The  List  of  Hardy  and  Showy  Plants,  Climbers,  &c., 
is  also  a  full  and  satisfactory  one.  The  Catalogue  likewise 
contains  some  simple  instructions  as  to  soil  and  treatment, 
which  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  those  uninitiated  in  the 

cultivation." — From  " Land  and  H'ater^"  A it^ist  22. 


'^nrnm^"^ 


Price  dd.  Post-free,  or  Gratis  to  Custovicrs. 


"  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  fresh  imported 
Bjlbous  Flower  Roots.  Plants,  Seeds,  &c — We  would  engage 
attentijn  for  this  elegant  Catalogue,  which  Messrs.  Sutton, 
of  Reading  have  just  issued.  It  is  very  compendious,  and 
offers  such  a  collection  of  Plants  and  Seeds  as  amateurs  and 
others  will  be  glad  to  possess  to  select  fi-om." — Froiu  the 
'' Magnet  "  Ausiist  lie. 


"MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  CATALOGUE  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  containing  as  it  does  not  cnly  Lists  of  the  Choicest 
Varieties  to  Grow,  but  carefully  prepared  Notes  on  the  Be^t 
Modes  of  Culture,  conveyed  in  clear  and  precise  terms.  The 
Caialogue  may  indeed  be  pronounced  a  complete  vade  mcciim 
for  the  Villa  Gardener,  for  the  cultural  instructions  for  eveiy  de- 
scription of  Bulbous  Roots  are  evidently  written  by  thoroughly 
practical  hands.  Armed  with  this  Catalogue,  the  amateur 
cannot  go  astray  either  in  his  selections  or  mode  of  treatment 
of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  which  are  amongst  the  earliest 
arrivals  of  the  yea--.  The  carefully-executed  ilkistrations 
add  greatly  to  tlie  value  of  Messrs  Sutton's  publication." — 
"  Villa  Gay-detier,"  September. 
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With  the  present  Number  is  pre- 
sented a  beautifully  COLOURED  PLATE 
of  Mushrooms,  entitled 

"  TRUE  and  FALSE  MUSHROOMS." 


CONTENTS. 

Abutilon     Darwinii     tes-  Grubs,   a  cure   for    root- 

selatum 530        eating 

Androsace  sarmemosa,  ..  529    Leaf,  early  fall  of  the     .. 

Anemone  japonica  alba. .  534    Martynia  lutea    . . 

Apiary       . .         . .         . ,  525     Monte  Video,  notes  from 

Apple  crop  of  1S77,  the..  534     Mushrooms,      true      and 
Apple,   Worcester    Pear-  false  (with  cuts) 

main       . .         . .         . .  532     Natural  history    , . 

Artichoke,  origin  of  the  Parsnip  Chervil,  the 

Jerusalem         ..         ..  529    Pelargonium  Dr.  Masters 
Artistic  gardening          ..  531     Plants,  new  garden 
Arum  italicum     ..         ..  52+    Pollen,  Edgeworth  on   .. 
Anindo  donax      ..         ..  534    Polyanthus  dowers,  pro- 
Astilbe  barbata  (with  cut)  525        tecting   .. 
Begonia  Moonlight         ..  530    Portugal,  vegetation  of.. 
Bella  Donna,  the. .         . .  S29    Potato  disease     . . 
Coniferx.  pruning          ..  526    Potato  show,  the  late    .. 
Cuckoo,  the          . .         . .  526    Prince's      Park,      Liver- 
Cucumber,  the  best        . .  533  j    pool 
Cypella  Herbert!..         ..  529  »Rivers.     the     late     Mr. 
Cupiessus  Lawsouiana  . .  529        Thomas . .         . .         522, 
Cypripediiim  lucidum    . .  521     Rooi-prunuig 
Damsons   . .                    . .  532    Rose?.,  new  French 
Eriopsis  biloba    ..         ..  534    Sedum  lydium     ,. 
Eucliaris  ama/onica       . .  533    Society  : 
Florists' flowers  ..         ..  535  ,      Cryptogamic,  of  Scot- 
Flower  shows,  notes  on. .  532  land     . . 
Foreign     correspondence  536    Storm  in  Skye 
Forestry    ,.                    ..  $26  .Tree,   a  plea    for    a  ne- 
Fruit  culture  in  America,            I      glecled  . . 

ejtietision  of     ..  .-  53t    Tuberoses,  double 

Oalvajjised  Iron  . .         . .  533    Tulip,  culture  of  the 

Garden  operations  ..  326    Vegetables,  new  ..  " 

Grape,  new  spotted  (with  Villa  garden,  the. . 

cut)        333    Weather,  the 
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NOTICE,— All  Numbers  of  the  ''Gardeners' 
Chronicle  ^^ prior  to  1S74  are  is.  each. 
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Kow  Ready,  in  cloUi,  168., 
'HE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 
W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellinaton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

PHOOFTMAN,  JUN.,  Nurseryman, 
•  Boskoop  and  Gouda  (Netherlands),  requests  that  all 
Letters  and  Commissions  be  sent  to  his  address  at  Gouda, 
where  he  will  be  resident  after  November  i  next. 

AH  LI  AS— Pot    Roots.— All    the     best 

varieties  of  the  above,    ds  ,   gs.   and    12s.   per   dozen. 
Price  per  100  on  application.     Usual  discount  Id  the  Trade. 
DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD,  Edinburgh. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— I  beg  to  inform 
alt  my  numerous  Customers,  buyers  of  the  above,  that 
the  Roots  are  unusually  ftne  this  year,  and  that  I  can  furnish 
extra  strong  flowering  roots  at  45^.  per  1000,  caniage  free  to 
London.     Orders  are  requested  as  early  as  possible. 

ROBERT  NEWMANN,  Nurseries,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

RCHIDS.— Pleione   Wallichiana,   strong 

Bulbs,  s^s.  to  42f.  per  dozen. 
Apply  to  S.  WOQLLEY.  Nurseryman.  Cheshunt,  H e rt s. 

ORCHIDS. — A  Gentleman,  giving  up  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  collection. 
It  compriiies  about  150  specimens  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cat  lley  a, 
Cypripediums,  Dendrobium,  Odontoglossum,  Oncidium,  Pha- 
I^nopsls.  Saccolabium.  I'tc.     LISl'  forwarded  on  application  to 
GILBERT  AND  SON.  NuTserymen,  Ipswich. 

Forget-Me^Not.  ^ 

HCANNELL  has  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
•  clumps  of  MVOSOTIS  IHSSITIFLORA  that  will 
divide  into  sevenil  plants,  nos.  per  100  :  ditto  White  ARABIS, 
iSj.  per  ICO.  Swanley.  Kent. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  ^eatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secr(itaire  de  la  Society 
Imperiale  d'Hort^cuIture  de  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 

SPECIMEN      ^d       ^FINE      FOLIAGED 
TREES  and    SHRUI'.S  for  immediate   elTect      FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.    An  inspection  solicited. 
CAT.VLOGUES  on  application. 
n.J^ANE^Aj«p^N^T1^eJ<urscnes,Ji<^^  Herts. 

CFor  FreBent  Planting  or  Sowing! 
ABBAGE  PLANTS.  —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand. headed, 
?.,  ■",'...JS-.  J^'  "*"i  Purple  Sprouting  liROCCOI.I.  and 
SfySSI"-^  ^'^'^""■''S,  5<.  per  1000;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS.  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  7s,  6*/.  per  1000. 
Tcrmscash  with  order,  fjee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ONI tJNS 
CAULIFLOWER,  CAbBAGE.  and  all  other  kinds  of  Scedi 
and  Plant-ifor  present  use.  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


SUTTON'S      FLOWER       ROOTS 
for  Early  Forcing- 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS, 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSUS,  of  sorts. 
For  Prices  and  full  particulars  see  SUTTON'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE,  price  6</.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Dutch  BiUbs,  Eztra  Picked. 

J    SCOTT  has  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of 
•     P.ULBS.  exceedingly  cheap.    Priced  de.scriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOTT.  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Snowdrops.  £cc. 

JAMES   FARRAR  and   CO.  offer,  on  very 
low  terms,  HYACINTHS.  CROCUS,  Double  and  Single 
SNOWDROPS,    Pheasant-eye     and     Double    White     NAR- 


CISSUS.    Prices  on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse.  S6,  Golden  Lani 


Barbican.  London,  E.G. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  &c. 

OUR      REVISED      LIST     for     1S77 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  handed  to  all  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs,  post-free,  on  application. 
ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON,  Overveen.near  Haarlem,  Hollaud, 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

^  '      134.    Faubourg  de  Etu.xelles,   Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CA  IWLOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :    Messrs.    R.  SILBERRAD  aN'D  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  hnest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

To  the  Trade. 

DWARF     BOX.  ~  3000     Yards       of     very 
Superior,  for  Edging. 
G.  S.  FRIEND.  Set^dsman  and  Florist,  Port  William,  N.B. 


English  Yews,  English  Yews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  3Mo4feet,  12s.  per  doz., 
Sos.  per  IQ3  :    4  to  4}  feet,    iSi'.   per  doz. ,    joos.   per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON.    52,    Market   Square, 
Northampton. 

UCUBA    JAPONICA.— For  Sale,  a  large 

quantity  <jf  fine  large  plants,  from  3  to  4  feet  high. 
J.    OFFORD    AND    SON,    Strawberry    Cottage    Nursery, 
Brook  Street,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 

To     FORESTERS     and    OTHERS.— 
Tens  of  Thousands  of  clean  LARCH,  in  various  sizes, 
cheap.— WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

Special  Offer. 

ESCALLONIA     MACRANTHA,     average 
1  foot,  los.  per  100. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  average  i].<  foot,  12^.  &/.  per  100. 
LAURUSTINUS,  average  1  foot,  7^.  6d.  per  100. 
„     average  i'^  '^fJot,  los.  per  100. 

WILLI A.M  AURAHAM.  Nurseryman.  Limerick. 

80.000  Pontlcum  Rhododendrons, 

JOHN    STANDISH     AND     CO.    have     an 

O      immense  stock  of  PONTICUMS  to  offer,  suitable   for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

PECIMJEN    SHRUBS,    several   hundreds, 

6  to  9  feet,   comprising  Araucarias,  Thujopsis,  Cupressus. 
Thuja  aurea.  &c..   together   with    thousands  suitable   for  pots. 
Must  be  Sold  without  reserve.     No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
J.  E.  BUTTERFIELD.  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield. 


WHITE        DOG'S-TOOTH       VIOLETS. 
Price  per  1000  on  application. 
PARKER  AND  BUSH,  Sl  Michael's  Hill  Nursery.  Bristol. 

Cucumber  Seed.— To  the  Trade.  ~~~ 

E  COOLING  can  now  offer  choice  Stocks 
•  of  TELEGRAPH  KING.  TENDER  and  TRUE. 
FEARNOUGHT,  LONG  GUN,  CARTER'S  MODEL,  &c. 
Prices  on  application, 

Mileash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  ana  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery^  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  apphcatioa. 

Box  Edging. 

WANTED,    10,000    yards   of   good    Dutch 
BOX  EDGING.     Sample  and  price  to 
R.   AND  G.    NEAL,  The  Nnrserics,  Wandsworth   Common, 
London,  S.W. 


G 


WANTED,  a  quantity  of  good  transplanted 
SYCAMORE,  a  to  1  feet.      State  quantity  and  price. 
W.  F.,  Nurseryman,  4r.  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

ANTED,  3000  good  2.year  ASl'ARAGUS 

I'LANTS.     Must  be  cheap. 
WEUSTER,    Chiswcll,    Essex. 


Roses,  Fruit  Trees  anil  Conifers 

CHARLES         TURNER'S 
New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Koses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  :  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.    Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Sawbridgworth,  Herts. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Cheitsey. 

PIR7EA    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

The  above  can   be   had.    in    fine   clumps  for  forcing,  at 
165.  per  100.  jCj  per  looo,  or  .^60  per  to, 000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CcKRULEA,     3,000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

P  IGELIA      MARYLANDI  CA.— 

Beautiful  perennial,   of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64s.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

ANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock'ol 

this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20^.  per  100,  rSor.  per 
1000.     Extremely  healthy.  6.  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

ONDERFUL     (Smith's).— The    best 

Geranium  in  cultivation,  3^.  6ii.  per  dozen,  25.?.  per  100. 
Special  prices  to  the  Trade  for  larger  quantities. 

A  lot  of  good  Stock  Plants  of  VESUVIUS,  from  the  ground, 
i^.  6d.  per  dozen,  3s.  per  100. 

RAPER  AND  CO, ,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Fern  Nurserj*. 
Leamington. 

Tree  Carnations. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  variety,  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  iSs, 
to  30J.  per  dozen  :  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting.  9s.  and 
12s,  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  PINKS,  gs.  and 
i2S.  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

HOICE      ALPINE     A  URICULA.— 

Same  as  spoken  of  by  E.  W,  B.  in  his  article  on  "  Horti- 
culture at  Matlock"  in  last  week's  issue,     js.  per  dozen. 
P.  DEUXBERRV,  Lumsdale,  Matlock. 


Common  Satofoln  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR    and     SON, 
Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  offer  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commtssion. 


PRICKLY  COMFREY.— An  invaluable 
Perennial  Forage  Plant,  i  so  tons  have  been  grown  to 
the  acre.  October  and  November  good  months  to  plant. 
Special  Prices  on  application. 

JAMES   DICKSON    and   SONS,    "  Newton "   Nurseries, 
Chester. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs. 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant. 
Worcester. 

Fruit-bearing  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS. — A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO.,   Royal   Nurseries.  Ascot, 
Berks. 


VINES. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.    Cannot  be  surpassed.    Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS,     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester, 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ot  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

A  M  P  T  O  N      COURT      B  LAC  K 

HAMBURGH    VINES.-Strong    Fruiting  Canes  of 
this  well-known  Grape,  5^. ,  yj.  6d.  and  105.  6,/.  each  :  Planting 
Canes,  31.  6,/.      Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the  principal  kinds  at 
the  above  prices. 
T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

R    I    E    D         FT' 'O^W" E~Rr  S", 

GRASSES,  and  MOSS,     Address 
N.   liOETTNER,  RoemhilJ,  Germany. 

Y  A  Cl  nT'iTs      in      V"o  T  .S,— 

Pots  made  expressly  for  Hyacinths  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MA'ITHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Pncc  List  Free. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION 

Unreserved  Sale  of  Choice  Hyacinths  for  Glasseg, 

Pots  and  BordMS.  TULIPS.  CROCUS.  POLYAN- 
THUS. NARCISSUS,  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  mid  olher 
BULBS,  iiicludini;  "a  special  Consignment  from  a  well- 
known  Grower,  of  several  Remnants  of  certain  kinds  of 
HYACINTHS  of  fine  quality,  lotted  largely,  specially  for 
the  Trade. 

MESSRS.   PROTHEROE   and    MORRIS 
will   SELL  by  AUCTION,  950  Lots  of  the  above,  on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  the  Mart. Tokenhouse  Yard,  Bank,  E.C. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

~~  GodalmiDg,  Surrey. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  first-class  NURSERY 
STOCK,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  others 
largely  engaged  in  Planting. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   AND   MORRIS 
will   SELL    by   AUCTION,     on    the  Premises,    the 

Miltord  Nnrseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY, 
October  29,  and  four  following  days,  at  12  o'Ciock  to  tht 
minute  each  day,  by  order  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  in  order  to 
clear  for  alterations,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  well-grown 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  thousands  of  handsomely 
grown  specimen  Conifera;  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  of  all  sizes.in 
fine  condition  for  removal  and  transplanting  ;  also  12.000  choice 
named  Hybrid  and  other  Rhododendrons,  i  to  6  feet  ;  5000 
Relinospora-';,  2500  Portugal  Laurels,  3500  Variegated  Hollies, 
10,000  English  Yews,  5500  Thujas,  of  sorts  ;  2000  Cedrus 
i)eodara,  "looo  Young's  New  Golden  Chinese  Junipers,  1000 
Golden  Yews,  Sic.  ;  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Goods  may  be  transmitted  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Wales  without  change  of  truck. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  _^_^ . 


Ciiv  Auction  Kooms,  38  and  39.  GracecliurcliStreet.E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  30,  at  half-past  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  a 
first-class  Collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  a  choice  assortment 
of  400  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  other  ROSES,  selected  FRUIT 
TREES,  choice  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  CONIFERiE 
and  Evergreen  SHRUBS.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  &c.,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.C,  and  Leytonstone,  E. ^^_ 


Moulsliani  Nurseries,  Clielmsford. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  well-grown    NURSERY    STOCK, 

a  portion  of  the  land  having  been  sold  for  building  purposes 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  I\Iessrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURS- 
DAY. November  i,  at  it  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY  STOCtC,  consisting  of  a  fine 
assortment  of  handsome  specimen  Conifers  and  Evergreens  ; 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  smaller  stock  ;  a  fine  collection 
nf  clean-grown  Fruit  Trees,  likewise  a  quantity  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  together  with  a  choice  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses. 

The  Stock  may  he  valued  at  any  time.     Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises. 

Edmonton,  N. 

SALE  of  sooo  GREEN  and  VARIEGATED  HOLLIES. 
I  to  10  feet,  also  a  quantily  of  COMMON  and  PORTU- 
GAL LAURELS.  CEDRUS.  THUJAS,  AUCUBAS, 
CUPRESSUS,  YEWS,  and  other  SHRUBS,  1000  OR- 
NAMENTAL and  FOREST  TREES,  3000  FRUIT 
TREES,  a  fine  Collection,  1500  Standard,  Half-standard, 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  C.  Adams  to  SELL  the  above 
Stock  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Barrowfield 
Nursery,  Lower  Edmonton,  N.,  on  SATURDAY,  November  3, 
at  12  for  I  o'clock  precisely. 
On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, 

'^  Leytonstone. 

GREAT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  Fillehrook 

and  American  Nurseries,  Leytonstone.  Esse.v,  adjoining  the 
Railway  Station,  G.  E.  R..  on  TUESDAY,  November  6,  and 
two  following  days,  at  12  o'Ciock  precisely  each_  day,  without 
reserve — a  portion  of  the  ground  beine  required  for  other 
pmnoses-an  immense  quantity  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisimgof  Conifera:  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  ranging  all  sizes. 
Ornamental  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  choice  hardy  American 
Plants,  a  rich  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  strong 
Vines  in  pots.  &c. 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Aurtioneers  and  Valuers,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.C.,  and  Leytonstone,  E^^ 

HiKhgate,  N. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  a  fine  assortment  of  EVERGREEN 
CONIFER^':  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  comprising 
several  fine  specimens  and  a  quantity  of  Border  SHRUBS 
and  other  useful  stock  ;  a  fine  assortment  of  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  STANDARD  ORNAMENTALTREES,  selec- 
ted FRUIT  TREES,  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES. 

Messrs!  protheroe  and  morris 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Eagles,  who  is  retiring  from 
business,  to  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Southwood  Lane.  Highgate, 
close  to  Highgate  Station,  on  FRIDAY,  November  9,  at 
I J  for  12  o'clock  precisely. 
May  now  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneer.';. 


Dutcli  Bulba. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY.and 
SATURDAY  during  October,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours:  NARCISSUS,  ANEMONES, 
SNOWDROPS.  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N.  Ei — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'Ciock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'Ciock. 

Clapliam  Park,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  S.  Ralli,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Cleveland  House,  Clapham 
Park,  S.W.,  on  TUESDAY,  October  30,  at  half-past  12 
o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  EXHIBITION 
PLANTS,  comprising  Crotons,  Nepenthes,  Dracaenas,  Palms. 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Allamandas.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  S:c.,  which 
have  won  such  high  honours  at  the  chief  Metropolitan  Shows, 
and  sold  in  consequence  of  i\Ir.  G.  Legg  being  about  to  termi- 
nate his  engagement  with  Mr.  Ralli  :  also  the  well-made 
EXHIBITION  VAN.  The  beautiful  Collection  of  SEED- 
LING CROTONS  (1=5  in  number),  raised  by  Mr.  Legge, 
will  be  included  in  this  sale. 

Oil  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sate,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr.  LEGO,  on  the  Premises;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
STEVENS.  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Plants  and  Bulbs  from  Holland. 
R.    J.     C.     STEVENS     will    SELL     by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  31,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  standard  and  dwarf  ROSES,  trained 
and  pyramid  FRUIT  TREES,  specimen  HOLLIES  and 
CONIFERS,  and  other  plants  just  arrived  from  Holland. 
First-class  double  and  single  HYACINTHS  for  Pots,  Glasses, 
and  Borders;  double  and  single  TULIPS,  CROCUSES. 
NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  LILIUMS.  GLADIOLI,  and  other 
BULBS  just  arrived  from  Holland,  in  large  and  small  lots  to 
suit  all  buyers  ;  RUSTIC  GARDEN  WORK,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Wokinfc. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSF.RY  STOCK,  by  order  of  the 

Executors  of  the  late  I\Ir.  William  Collyer. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
the  Horsell  Birch  Nursery,  Horsell,  about  i  mile  from  the 
Woking  Station.  Surrey,  on  TUESDAY,  November  ij,  and 
two  following  days,  at  ir  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely  each  day,  a 
largequantity  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
.jo.ooD  Green  Hollies,  including  many  fine  specimens:  18,000 
English  Yews,  18  inches  to  5  feet,  looo  variegated  ;  5500 
Portugal  Laurels,  2  to  5  feet;  10,000  Common  Laurel;  1000 
Aucnbas,  Laurustinus,  and  numerous  other  Shrubs  ;  1500 
Standard  Roses  ;  100.000  Fruit  Stocks.  Soo  Daphne  indica. 
iooD  Horse  Chestnuts  :  and  large  quantities  of  other  useful 
stock  in  capital  condition  for  removal, 

N.  E.  This  Sale  is  specially  attractive  to  Contractors, 
Builders,  the  Trade,  and  to  others  engaged  in  making  extensive 
plantations. 

The  Stock  may  he  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  of  Mr.  KNOWLES.  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Estnte  Agents,  38,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY.  November  i,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Trained 
and  Pyramid  FRUIT  TREES,  Specimen  HOLLIES  and 
CONIFERS,  and  other  Plants  just  arrived  from  Holland  ; 
first-class  double  and  single  HYACINTHS  for  Pots.  Glasses, 
and  Borders;  double  and  single  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  and  other 
Bulbs  just  arrived  from  Holland,  in  large  and  small  Lots  to  suit 
alt  Buyers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Hare  Hill  Nursery,  near  Addleston,  Surrey. 

One  mile  from  the  Addleston  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 
POSITIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY   STOCK. 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  by  the 
Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the  least 
reserve,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  MONDAY  and  TUES- 
DAY, October  22  and  23,  at  12  o'Ciock  each  day  punctually,  the 
whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK  on  5  acres  of  land,  consisting 
of  common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Scotch  and  Austrian  Fir,  large 
quantities  of  English  Yew,  Green  Holly,  Poplars  of  sorts.  Horse 
and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Limes.  Norway  Maples,  Birch,  Moun- 
tain Abh,  Mussel.  Pear,  Crab,  Cherry,  and  other  Stocks,  Fruit 
Trees,  various  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  fine  Pampas  Grass, 
Yucca  gloriosa,  Retinosporas,  Aucuba  japonica,  Laurustinus,  a 
quantity  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  also  Two  strong  Spring 
Carts,  a  Set  of  Harness,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  enumerated  in 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or  post-free  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Goldworth  Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey. 

N.  B.— The  Auctioneer  begs  to  state  that  this  \^ -z.  bona  Jidc 
Clearance  Sale,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Gentlemen  Planting.  . 

Trucks  can  be  loaded  at  the  Addleston  Station,  and  forwai'ded 
to  any  part  of  the  country  without  change. 

Caversliam  Place  Park,  near  Reading. 

Well-grown  Bushy  LAURELS,  BERBERIS,  BOX,  S:c. 

MESSRS.  T.  OMER,  COOPER  and  SON 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  30.  to  commence  at  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  a  capital  assort- 
ment of  well-grown  SHRUBS  and  TREES  for  immediate  plant- 
ing. Auction  Ofiices.  162,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 

Beverley. 

An  Important  Property,  well  known  as  the  Norwood  Nurseries. 
situate  on  the  south  side  of  Norwood,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  the  owner. 

NEASTON  AND  SON  are  instructed  by 
•  the  Proprietor,  who  is  leaving  Beverley,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  "  Holderness  Hotel."  Beverley,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  8,  at  3  o'Ciock  i-.m.,  and  subject  to 
conditions  which  may  be  inspected  prior  to  the  Sale,  the  valu- 
able FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  known  as  the  Norwood  Nur- 
series, situate  on  the  south  side  of  Norwood,  Beverley,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  consisting  of  a 
commodious  Family  Residence,  containing  spacious  Drawing 
and  Dining  Rooms  (the  latter  24  feet  by  16  feet).  Library,  two 
Kitchens,  six  Bed  and  two  Dressing  Rooms,  two  Attics,  w.c, 
and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices  ;  the  extensive  range  of  modern 
Buildinss.  consisting  of  Sale  Shop,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Stables, 
Coach  House,  Harness  Room,  Van  Shed,  Sic.  ;  noble  Conserva- 
tory, of  recent  erection,  and  fitted  on  the  most  approved 
principles  size,  50  feet  by  40  feet ;  thirteen  Greenhouses,  about 
1750  feet 'in  length,  containing  about  12,500  superficial  feet  of 
Glass,  the  whole  heated  by  about  3000  feet  of  4-in.  piping  ;  four 
Potting  Sheds,  and  the  extensive  and  well  laid  out  Nursery 
Grounds,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  about  7260  square  yards, 
with  a  frontage  to  Norwood  of  87  feet  or  thereabouts. 

The  situation  of  the  property  is  a  most  central  one  for  the 
extensive  business  now  being  carried  on.  and  the  present  Sale 
offers  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  purchase  to  any  person 
wishftd  to  embark  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business.  The 
property  is  also  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Speculators  and 
Others,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  land  might  be  utilised  for 
Building  Purposes.     Early  Possession  can  be  given, 

N.B.— This  Sale  does  not  include  the  Nursery  Stock. 

For  plans  and  further  particulars  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Auctioneers,  Bowlalley  Lane,  Hull  ;  to  Mr.  W.  E.  DIXON, 
on  the  Premises;  or  to  SHEPHERD,  CRUST,  TODD,  and 
MILLS,  Solicitors,  Beverley. 


StanliODe  Nursery,  Weaterham  Hill,  Cudkam,  Kent.    I 

EXTENSIVE  and  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising fine  Specimen  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Cedars,  Deodars,  Weymouth  and  other 
Pines,  Portugal  and  Comiiioii  Laurels,  Hollies,  Ivy, 
Creepers,  and  a  largs  quantity  of  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

MESSRS.  BAXTER,  PAYNE,  AND 
LEPPER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Fairall,  on  TUESDAY,  October  30.  at  11 
for  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  the  above  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  comprising  a  \'ery  choice  collection  of  many  thousand 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

May  he  viewed,  and  Catalogues  obtained  at  the  various  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ,  at  the  place  of  Sale  ;  and  of  BAXTER, 
PAYNE,     AND   LEPPER,    Auctioneers    and    Land    Agents,  , 
Town  Hall,  Bromley,  Kent,  and  157,  Fenchiirch  Street,  E.C. 

Important  Collection  of  Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  ALFRED  RICHARDS  has  received 
instructions  from  M.  Ph.  Van  Noort  (the  Importer), 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  Whitiington 
Nursery,  Highgate  Hill,  N,.  on  SATURDAY  and  MONDAY. 
November  3  and  5,  commencing  at  12  for  r  o'Ciock  each_  day. 
an  Importation  of  about  100.000  DUTCH  BULBS,  consisting 
of  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Double  and  Single  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocuses.  Crown  Imperials,  Anemones,  and  Snow- 
drops. Also  STOVE  PLANTS,  comprising  Dracsnas. 
Crotons,  Ficuses,  and  a  variety  of  Ferns,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  preceding  and  morning  of  Sale, 
Catalogues  obtained  at  the  Whittington  Nursery,  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  High  Road,  Tottenham. 

Tke  Potteries,  Ilkeston. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN. 
FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MR.  WRIGHT  LISSETT  begs  to  announce 
that  he  is  honoured  with  instructions  from  Richard 
Evans,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Gardens,  the 
Potteries,  Ilkeston,  on  MONDAY,  November  5,  at  11  o'Ciock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  his  very  choice  collection  of 
CAMELLIAS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  and 
FERNS;  also  all  the  HOTHOUSES,  GREENHOUSES, 
and  a  splendid  CONSERVATORY,  with  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus and  Fittings  belonging  to  each  ;  likewise  sixty-four 
GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  quite 
new,  suitable  for  Garden  Frames  ;  quantity  of  FLUE  COVERS 
18  by  9  inches,  ditto,  18  by  12  inches  ;  patent  Garden 
ROLLER,  by  Tindale  ;  large  Iron  TANK,  and  various  other 
Items. 

The  Camellias,  for  which  Mr.  Evans  has  long  been  noted,  are 
in  robust  health,  and  well  set  with  bloom,  and  are  altogether  a 
very  fine  collection,  as  well  as  the  largest  in  the  district  for 
many  miles  round.  The  conservatory  is  nearly  new,  of  artistic 
beauty,  and  in  good  condition,  built  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Foster.     One  of  the  Vineries  is  equal  to  new. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  seven  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and 
may  be  had  at  the  place  of  Sale,  and  of  the  Auctioneer  at  his 
offices.  Town  Hall,  Ilkeston,  and  Maypole  Yard,  Nottingham, 
on  Saturdays. 

Swiss  Nursery.  LougkborougU  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

(Close  to  the  Loughborough  Junction  Station). 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on 
SATURDAY,  November  17,  at  i  o'Ciock  punctually,  a  choice 
and  varied  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  some 
fine  Cryptomeria  elegans.  Junipers,  Yew.  Pampas  Grass, 
Cupressus,  Gold  and  Silver  Holly,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
Conifers;  and  Evergreens  in  pots,  large  Myrtles.  Palms,  Agave, 
Oleander,  trained,  pyramidal  and  bush  Fruit  Trees,  and  many 
others. 

Catalogues  one  week  before  the  Sale,  on  the  Premises;  or  of 
the  Auctioneer,  Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

London,  Nortk-West  District  (4297)' 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  Advantageous  Terms,  a 
small  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS.  Excellent  position, 
■\  miles  from  Covent  Garden,  adjoining  a  Railway  Station. 
Comprises  2  acres  of  very  productive  Land.  Lease  eighteen 
years  unexpired.  Rent,  ^40  per  annum.  Incoming  moderate. 
Stock  and  Glass  by  valuation.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

In  the  Midland  Counties  (4317)- 

To   NURSERYMEN,    MARKET    GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS   and  SEEDSMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  capital  BUSI- 
NESS in  a  large  and  busy  Market  Town,  with  excellent 
railway  facilities.  Satisfactory  reasons  given.  Comprises 
8!<  Acres  of  deep,  rich.  Nursery  and  Market  Garden  Land, 
convenient  Dwelling-house  and  Seed  Shop,  13  Greenhouses, 
ample  Outbuildings.  Manure  and  Sewage  ready  to  hand  lor 
nothing.     Lease  nine  years  unexpired.     Rent  very  moderate. 

Price  required  for  Business  and  Stock  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E  C. 

London,  Nortk-West  District  (4320)- 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  in  an  excellent  neigh- 
bourhood, a  particularly  genuine  SEED  and  CUT 
FLOWER  BUSINESS,  comprising  a  desirable  Ten-roomed 
Residence  with  commanding  Shop.  The  present  trade,  which  has 
not  changed  hands  for  thirty  years,  is  a  most  lucrative  one,  and 
is  being  relinquished  solely  on  account  of  ill-health.  Lease 
eighteen  years  unexpired.  Rent  ;^85  per  annum.  Price  for 
Lease,  Goodwill,  Fixtures  and  Stock  on  application  to 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  Horticukural 
Agents,  qS,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  (4316), 

Ten  Miles  therefrom,  facing  an  important  Station  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Line. 

A  SMALL  FLORIST'S  and  MARKET 
GROWER'S  BUSINESS,  in  good  going  order,  com- 
prises a  Cottage,  13  Greenhouses  and  Pits  heated  by  hot-water. 
Held  at  a  low  aggregate  rental  of  ;^37  per  annum.  Price 
required  for  Tenant's  Fixtures,  including  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Glass,  together  with  the  interest  in  the  Lease.  Stock,  and 
Utensils  in  Trade,  £,i-p.  ,  . 
Apply  to  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  Horticul- 
tural Agents,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  ^     

^     To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Otkers. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession, 
CRESCENT  ROAD  GRAPERIES,  Worthing, 
standing  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  Nearly  500  ^et 
run  of  Glass  ;  good  Cottage.  No  Valuation  on  entering.  For 
particulars,  or  for  view,  apply  to 

GARDENER,  The  Graperies,  Crescent  Road.JWorthinff. 
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Cheltenham  —To  Florists  and  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  LET,  the  old-established  NURSERY 
BUSINESS.  London  Road,  Chelicnluiii.  Lompiising 
good  Dwelling  House,  s^^  'aid  ou  :  live  Greenhoub>ei,  40  to  60 
feet  I0115  ;  long  nuige  of  Pits,  the  whole  tvell  heated  by  hot 
water  ;  about  1  acre  of  Land  planted  with  Violets,  Roses,  and 
other  plants.  Stock  consists  of  Camellias,  Eucharis,  Stephanotis. 
Azaleas,  Gardenias.  Ferns,  early  Pelargoniums,  scarlet 
Geranium  for  winter  flowering,  for  which,  withother  cut  flower';, 
there  is  a  great  demand  :  also  stock  of  Bedding  Plants.  No 
rea'^onable  offer  refused. 

For  further  particulars  applv  to  FOREMAN  on  the  Premises, 
Charlton  Nursery,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


Important  Notice. 

FIFTY  NURSERY,  FLORIST,  SEED,  and 
MARKET  GARDEN    BUSINESSES  to  be   Disposed 
of.        For    particulars    see    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS' 
PRINTED  MONTHLY  LIST,  uUainable  (gratis)  at 
98,  Gracechurch  Street,  £.C. 


THE 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDED  ESTATES, 

By    DRAINAGE,     ENCLOSING,    CLEARING. 

The  ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COITAGES. 

WATER  SUPPLY.  &c. 


The  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Co. 

tlncorporaled  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES    MONEY: 

isL— To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  and  OTHER 
ESTATES,  for  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages, 
and  for  the  Drainage,  Irrigation.  Enclosing,  Clearing  and 
General  Improvement  of  Landed  Properly  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

7d.  — To  the  OWNERS  of  SETTLED  ESTATES  in 
ENGLAND,  for  the  Erectisn  or  Completion  of  Mansions, 
Stables,  and  Outbuildings,  and  for  the  Construction  or  Erection 
of  Reser\-oirs.  and  other  Works  of  a  permanent  nature,  to 
supply  Water  for  the  use  of  the  Estate,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d. —To  LANDOWNERS  generally,  to  enable  them  to 
subscribe  for  Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways and  Navigable  Canals,  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Eiitates. 

4th.— To  INCUMBENTS,  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Glebe  Lands,  by  Drainage,  and  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages. 

Sth.— To  COPYHOLDERS,  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Copyhold  Lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged 
on  the  Estate  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  rent-charge,  termi- 
nating in  twenty-five  years. 

No  Investigation  of  the  Landowner's  Title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of 

Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George 
Street.  Westminster,  S.W..  and  Salisbury:  of  Messrs. 
ASHURST,  MORRIS.  CRISP,  and  CO..  6.  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.C. :  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON, 
W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agents  for  the  Company 
in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  below. 
T.  pain.  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretarj-. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

32,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Vines.— To  the  Trade. 

WILLIAM  F.  TAYLOR  has  to  offer  a  few 
hundred  splendid   Planting  Canes,  principally    Hlack 
Hamburgh,  well  ripened  and  short  jointed.     Price  £12  loj.  per 
100.  36J.  per  dozen. 
Market  Gardens,  Upper  Hermitage,  Lochend  Road,  Leilh. 

Small  and  strong  Pyramid  Camellias,  GladloU 

SEEDLINGS,  per  1000. 

T  tVEQUE      ET      FILS,     Nurserymen, 

J— J  26,  Rue  du  Liegat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  have 
small  and  strong  PYRAMID  CAMELLIAS,  bushy  and  well 
formed,  from  2J.  to  loj.,  155.,  201.,  50J.  and  upwards,  according 
to  streneth  and  size  of  plants  falba-plena  in  quantity). 

GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS  in  all  colours,  good  flowering 
bulbs,  ^3  per  1000. 

EAKALE  for  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 

the  Trade,  goj.  per  1000  ;  any  number  under  500,  io.f.  per 
ICO  ;  many  acres  for  sale.     Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders, 
ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market  Gardener,  3,  Allhorpe  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  (late  of  5,  Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 

To  Gardeners  and  OtIiers. 

TREE    FERN    STOOLS.— Nine    splendid, 
just  lauded   direct  from  Victoria,    Australia.     For   prices 
and  particulars  address 

Mr.  P.  F.  DAVIS,  31,  Tomlin's  Grove,  Bow  Road,  E. 

Pick  Your  Own  Violets. 

A  Bed  can  be  sent  to  any  address. 

H    CAN  NELL  has  many  thousands  of  the 
•     above,  in  large  clumps   and  throwing  an  abundance  of 
Flowers,  which  can  he  securely  packed.     Flowers  and  Plants 
also  posted  to  any  address.     Price  on  application. 
Nurseries.  Swanley,  Kent. 

CytlsuB,  CytiBus,  Csrtlsus. 

FOR  SALE,  good  stuff,  in  thumb-pots,  20s. 
per  100,  or  jCq  per  looo  ;  special  prices  for  larger  quan- 
tities. Also LYCO PODIUM  DENTlCULATUM.good,in4S-s, 
a5J.,  and  large  6o's,  aor.  per  loo.     For  Cash  only. 

F.  C.  ItOFF,  17,  Magdala  Road.  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


FOR  SALE. — To  Nurserymen,  Landscape 
Gardener':,  and  Others  retjuiring  a  quantity  of  fine 
Specimen  ENGLISH  YEWS,  from  5  to  8  feet  high  ;  good 
Pyramids. 

Mr.  R.  ROBBiNS.  Rhydd  Court  Gardens,  Upton-on-Severn, 
Worccitershirc. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

WILLIAM      MEAUMORE     can     supply 
litrong  plants  of  Early  York,  Little  Pizic,  East  Ham, 
Enfield  Market,  at  3J.  per  1000,  free  to  rail. 

Market  Place.  Romford.  Essex. 

SEEDLING  PLANTS.  — HOLLYH 0~C K S, 
fine  strong  seedlings,  2J.  6ti.  per  dozen  ;  PANSIKS,  id. 
earh  from  i  to  io,oco  :  CARNATIONS,  id.  each  from  i  to 
10,000.     Bulb  CATALOGUE  on  application. 

RIDDLES  AND  CO.,  Loughborough. 


THE  ROYAL  METROPOLITAN  ROOT 
SHOW,  under  the  exclusive  niinagcmeiu  of  Ja.hes 
C.MtiHR  S:  Co..  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
N  .  on  WEDNESDAY  .ind  THURSDAY,  November  14  and 
IS,  when  TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  will  be 
awarded,  including  the  fullowing  Prizes  for  Vegetables  ; — 

Class  28.  —  For  the  best  12  dishes  of  Vegetables,  isl,  d  35.  ; 
2d.  £1  3s.  :  3ii,  £1  IS. ;  4th.  10s.  6d. 

Cj-.vs.s  2.^.— 30  tubers  of  Potter's  Excelsior  Potato,  ist,  £1  : 
2d,  10s. 

Ci  ASS  30.— 20  tubers  of  Snowflake  Potato,  isl,  £i  ;  ad.iaf. 

Cla'^s  31.— 70  tubers  of  Carter";  Improved  Red-skinned 
Flourball  Potato,  ist,  ^i  :  ad,  los. 

Clas*;  32. — 20  tubers  nf  Carter's  Improved  Magnum  Bouuni 
Potato,  ist,  £1  ;  2d.  loj. 

Class  33. — 20  tubers  of  Carter's  American  lireadfruit  Potato, 
ist,  £1  ;  2d,  10s. 

C^ASS  34. — 12  roots  of  Onions,  spring  sown,  ist,  ^i  ;  2d,  los. 

To  the  Trade. 

(^LADIOLUS    BRKNCHLEYENSIS, 

VJ  250,000  extra  large,  high  crowned  bulbs,  prices  very  low. 
COLCHICUM  speciosum,  TULIPA  Greisii.  T.  Eichleri, 
FRITiLLARL\  kamtchaicensis,  LILIUM  Browni,  Krame- 
rianum,  pulchellum,  tenuifolium,  callosum,  Wabhingtonianum, 
Humboldti,  ligrinum  splendens,  Szovitzianum  ;  TRITELEIA 
laxa,  GALANTHUS  Imperali.  BEGONIA  Froebeli,  and 
Hybrid  BEGONIAS.     Prices  on  application  to 

F.  SANDER  AND  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  St.  Albans. 

B"^    WHITHAM,    The    Nurseries,    Reddish, 
•  near  Stockport,  has  for  Sale  : — 

50,000  ENGLISH  VEWS.  extra  fine,  many  times  trans- 
planted, I  to  2  feet.  aos.  per  100  ;  2  to  3  fett,  405.  per  100  : 
3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  100.  Great  reduction  to  pxirchaseis  of 
1000  and  upwards. 

Also  to  be  sold  cheap  many  Thousands  of  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS and  LIMES.  8  to  lo  feet,  tine  for  avenues. 

Kent— The  Garden  of  England. 

THOS.   BUNYARD    and   SONS   offer  the 
finest  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 
10,000  StandarJ  CHERRIES, 
15.000  Standard  PEARS, 
1,000  Standard  MULKERRIES, 
KENT  COB  NUTS,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
Prices  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  Trade  LIST,  just 
published. 

Also  cheap  and  fine  AUCUBAS,  s  to  6feet  ;  trained  PLUMS 
and  PEARS,  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  SPRUCE, 
large  :  YUCCAS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  and  other  FOREST 
TREES.  CLIMBERS,  Sc. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

ETER  DE   COCK  AND  COLLUMBIEN, 

The  White  Flower  Nursery,  Meirelleke,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
offer  to  the  Trade  : — 
SPIR-EA  JAPONICA,  forcing  clumps,  14,^.  per  100,  £6  per 

1000. 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  for  forcing,  18s.  per  100,  £3  per  1000. 
HELLEBORUS   NIGER  (Christmas  Rose),  for  bloom,    141. 

per  100,  £6  per  1000. 
CAMELLIAS.  AZALEAS,  PALMS.  FERNS,  &c. 

YROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
"through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nuiseries. 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

Plants  for  Hedges. 

JOHN  LUFF,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Hastings, 
offers  :- 
50.000   QUICKS,  strong,  transplanted,  155.  per  1000. 
500,000  (QUICKS,   extra   strong,  transplanted,    3  to  3)^  feet, 

20s.  per  1000. 
25,000  PRIVET,     Evergreen,     extra    strong,    transplanted, 
3  to  4  feet,  20s.  per  1000. 
5,000  PRIVET,    Box-leaved,    extra     strong,    transplanted, 
3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  1000. 
Stout  healthy  Plants,  grown  on  high  and  exposed  land. 
Sample  Hundreds  at  same  rale. 
CATALOGUES  of  General  Nursery  Stock  on  application. 

TASMINUM    NUDIFLORUM,    5   feet, 

tJ  Splendid  stuff,  in  48's,  $os.  per  100. 

JASMINE,  common  White,  splendid,  in  48's,  sos.  per  100. 

IVY,  Irish,  extra  fine  stuff,  in  32"s,  looi",  per  100. 
,,     ,,    good,  in  4S'.j,  505.  per  100. 
..     ,,     extra  strong,  from  ground.  25,^.  per  100, 
WILLIAM  HOLMES.  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney. 

London,  E. 

ERTERA     DEPRESSA,    good    stuff,    in 

single  pots,  4s.  per  dozen,  30^.  per  too. 
MENTHA  PULEGIUM  GIBRALTARICUM,  good  dumps, 
in  single  pots,  16s.  per  100 
These  are  the  greatest  acquisitions  for  Carpet  Bedding  yet 
introduced. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Parle  Nursery,  Hackney, 
London,  E. 

New  Rosea  for  tUlR  Year. 

3000   strong  dwarf   MARiSCHAL    NIEL    ROSES,  from  the 
open  ground. 

L^VKQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen, 
26,  Rue  d\i  Lie'gat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  have  just 
now,  per  1000,  MARECHAL  NIEL,  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON, 
and  other  strong  Tea  and  Perpetual  sorts.  Dwarfs,  Standards, 
and  on  their  own  roots.  Their  fine  NEW  SORTS  of  ROSES 
this  year  are  "  Edouard  Dufour."  "  Grand  Due  Nicholas." 
Princesse  Lise  Troubetakoi,"  and  "  Princesse  Charlotte  de  la 
Trcmoille."     Also  forty-six  sorts  of  other  Raisers. 

Price  LISTS  and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES,  healthy  single  plants, 
12S.  per  100,  loor.  per  1000. 
SPIR.KA  JAPONICA.  strong  clumps,  ist  size,  j6j,  per  100, 

2d.  size,  131.  per  100. 
HEPATICA  TRILOBA  CCERULEA,    healthy,  with  one  to 

five  (lowering  crowns,  12s.  per  too,  Sos.  per  1000. 
ARUNDO   D(JNAX  fol.  var.,  extremely    strong  rnnfv,    fov. 

per  100. 
ASCLFPIA  TIJBEROSA,  12s.  per  100,  loos.  per  1000, 
SPIGELIA  MARYLANDICA.  f.ot.  per  100. 
Extensive  Collcrtion-,  of  LILIES  can  bo  had  in  h\gr  ipiantlties. 
).  VANDEH  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Clicm,  IJelRJuru. 


Florists'  Flowers,  and  Rosea. 

AuUtmn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now- 
ready  ;  it  includes  Winter- Flowering  Cariialions  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies.  Pa-onies, 
Pldoxes,  Violas,  Violets,  S:c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London, 


Orchard  Planting,  &c. 

HF.  SMITH  AND  SONS,  Seed 
•  Mfrchant^,  Selhy,  being  about  to  give  up  their 
Murseries.  will  offer  the  whole  of  tlieir  splendid  stock 
if  FRUIT  TREES.  &:c..  at  about  half  the  usual  price. 
It  comprises  abuut  10,000  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 
10,000  GooBeberries,  of  best  sorts :  500Q  Black  Naples 
Currants  ;  6000  Northumberland  Fillbasket  Rasps  extra 
strong  canes)  ;^c.,  as  well  as  fine  stock  of  FOREST  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  CONI  FERS,  &c.,  all 
clean  and  healthy.     A  di>-!<;n  or  100  sent  as  sample  if  required. 

ABC  Descriptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  Szc.  : 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestri;il  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses.  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

eXtITeYsTIdE        NURSERY, 

between  F.-iriiborough  and  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS.  Hardy.  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  : 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  :  Forest  ajid 
Ornamental  TREES,  ROSES,  &n.  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  in  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGU  E  sent  post-lree. 
Address,     HENRY      SHEPHER  D.     Manager. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

pLEMATIS   JACKMANN  I.— Flowers  rich 

V^  piu-ple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  I'zs.  per  dozen  :  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  181.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman.  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade, 

MESSRS,  LEVAVASSKUR  AND  SON, 
NuRSEKVMEN.  Ussy.  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON.  5.  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London.  E.C. 

H    E  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lnne.and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  v^c. 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.  Aper'^onal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  Catalosues  free  on  apptic.ition  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL.  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooling,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway, 

SlrONE'S  APPLE.— As  Certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  A  very  handsome  Kitchen  Apple,  of  large  size  and  1 
great  bearer.  True  to  name.  Fine  2-yr.  trees,  421.  per  dozen. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  

Cabbage  Plants.  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  go-^d  slrone,  healthy  plants,  viz.,  Early 
Battersea,  Early  Enfield  RIarket.  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3.?.  per  1000  ;  Robinson's  Drumhead,  y. 
per  1000  ;  Red  Drumhead,  5.;.  per  rooo  ;  delivered  free  on  rail. 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON,  Wonersh  Nurjery.  near  Guildford, 

To  the  Trade. 

FW.     COOPER    has    secured    fine    pure 
•     Stocks  of  Seed  of  the  following  CUCUMBERS,  which 
he  can  olTer  at  per  ounce  : — 

ROLLISSON'S  TELEGRAPH. 
TURNER'S  BLUE  GOWN. 
PEARSON'S  LONG  GUN, 
MONRO'S  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Florist,  Hnnlincdnn. 

6000— Camellias— 6000. 

H  WALTON  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
•  extensive  collection  of  the  above,  of  .ill  sizes,  from 
42s.,  6]iS.,  105s.,  to  120J.  per  dozen  ;  large  handsome  plants  of 
all  tlip  best  varieties,  from  21s.  to  105s.  each,  all  home  grown, 

AZALEAS,  all  the  leading  varieties  in  line  healthy  plants, 
from  24.^.  to  63s.  per  dozen. 

A  large  quantity  of  Snecimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  fine  condition. 

ERICAS,  in  Half  and  Quarter  Specimens,  all  the  be-;! 
E.vhibition  varieties. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Edge-end  Nurseries.  Brierlield,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

See  Report,  No.  iqo,  page  212,  Aug.  iS,  1S77. 

Fruit  Trees. 

THOMAS  EVES  begs  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  persons  intending  Planting  to  his  immense 
and  superb  siork  of  FRUIT  TREES,  for  ilie  growth  of  which 
the  Gravescnd  Nurseries  are  particiil.irly  adapted,  and  for 
which  they  also  have  a  wide  reputation,  ihe  trade  for  iheni 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 
The  leading  soits  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  most  in  demand 
by  Market  Growers  are  extensively  ciillivaied  as  Pyramids  and 
Standards,  and  can  be  supplied  in  large  (piantities  ;4t  from  70.V. 
per  mo :  Espaliers  from  ?o,r.  per  dozen. 
CHERRIES,  a  fine  lot  of  tall  Standard,  from   1001.  to  Tsor. 

per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  3-yr.  (o  s-yr.,  loof.  to  laoj,  per  1000. 
CURRANTS,  vyr.  to  "j-yr.,  fioi.  to  ytjf.  per  1000, 

T.  FiVES.  Cmvo^end  Niir^erif*.     E'^rnhtishcJ  i«io. 
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Bulbs,  OrcMdB,  &e. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  &c.,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CVPRIPEDIUM,  Stc. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

I 


(Successors  to  the  late  A,  Paul  &  Son, 
Established  1806,) 


W^  ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "Waltham"  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  hivited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post, 

,1844.* 


For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &^c.,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  nunierous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Rulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


Our 
21s.    Collection 

(No.  7), 
For    outdoor   or  o^en 
border  decoration,  con- 
tains     the    following 
liberal  assortment .' — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

niLxed 
18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     ,,     double  white 
d  Campernelle     Jon- 
Ljuils 
r5  Anemones,     fine 

double 
?5     ,,     fine  single 
■jQ  I'er-^ian  Ranunculi, 

mi.\ed 
50  Turban  R.^nunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
loo  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     ,,     Cottage  Maid 
12    ,,     Yellow  Prince 
25     ,,     double,  mixed 
12     ,,     Rex       Rubro- 

rura 
ic     ,,     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amcena 
2  Lilium  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH    Fl'I.L    CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 


Case,  Flicking,  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  Rail-way 
Siaiio?i  in  Englaiid  and  Wales. 

Otlier  Collections,  for  Greenliouse  or  Conservatory, 
£cc.,  123.  6d.,  213.,  423.,  63s,,  and  843.  eacll. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Belle  Vue  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
^larch  ic,  1877. 
"  1  am  glad   to  tell  you  that  the    Hyacinths,    Tulips,    and 
Crocus  1  had   in  the   Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.  Pronvce,  Esq.,   Bathgate,   N.B, 

February  7,  1S77. 

"The  "Rulbs  received  from  yo\i  in    the  Autumn  have   been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and  Tulips  now  in 

tiloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before." 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


NEW    HARDY    RHODODENDRONS.— 
MRS.  MENDEL. 
SIGISMUND  RUCKER. 
MARCHIONESS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
The  .tbove  beautiful  and  distinct  hardy  Rhododendrons  will 
be  supplied  for  Three  Guineas. 

ANTHONY  WATERER,  Kn.ap  Hill,  Woking,  Surrey. 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA.  —  For 
Sale,  Six  magnificent  Specimens,  eight  years  old,  surplus 
stock  of  a  Gentleman.  Price  255',  each,  about  quarter  their 
value.     Apply  to 

F.  FRENCH,  Nurseryman,  Wren  Road,  Camberwell  Green, 
London,  S.E. 

P  E  C  I  M  E  N  AZALEAS, 

suitable  for  Exhibition. 
A  Gentleman  desirous  of  disposing  of  Twelve  fine  Specimens 
offers  them  a  bargain,  viz.  :- 


Stella, 

Iveryana. 

Criterion, 

Madame  de  Cannaert, 

Comtc  de  Hainaut, 

Madame  Dominique  Vervaene, 


Madame  A.  Verschaffelt, 
Marie  Vervaene, 
Perfection, 

President, 
Magnet, 
Etoile  du  Nord. 


I'"or  full  particulars  apply  Lo 
JAMES    VEITCH    and    SONS,   Royal  E.xotic   Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

Gladioli !— New  Roses  '—Gladioli ! 

EUGENE  VERDIER,  Horticulturist, 
37,  Rue  Clisson,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris. 

New  varieties  of  ROSES  obtained  in  this  Establishment,  and 
to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  lime  in  November  : — 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS.-Charles  Baltet,  Charles  Duval. 
Comtesse  de  Flanders,  Docteur  Auguste  Krell,  Mdme. 
Albani,  Mdlle.  Maria  Castel,  Mdlle.  Maria  Verdier,  President 
Schlachter,  Princesse  Blanche  d'Orlcans,  Souvenir  d'Auguste 
Riviere, 

New  varieties  of  GLADIOLI  to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the 
first  time  in  November  :— Caprice,  Conquete,  Cit5sus.  Egliie, 
Eugene  Ramey,  Lactea,  La  France,  La  Perle,  Leviathan, 
Madadam  Platz,  Parmentier,  Pasquin,  Se'duction,  Tour  du 
Monde. 

New  varieties  already  on  sale,  magnificent,  very  recommend- 
able,  and  much  recommended  : — Madame  Krelage,  Lord 
Hawke,  Madame  de  Cazes,  Roi  de  Jaunes.  Src. 

CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis,  on 
demand,  post-paid. 

To  the  Trade. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  red 
and  white,  in  54-pots,  3.^.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 

CINERARIAS,  in  48-pots,  4^.  per  dozen,  28s.  per  100. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Young's  Blood-red,  transplanted,  e.\tra 
fine,  2J.  €>ii.  per  100,  22s.  6i.  per  1000, 

GERANIUM,  double,  fine,  4s.  per  100,  354-.  per  1000, 

ROCKETS,  double  white,  fine  cuttings,  3s.  per  dozen,  21s. 
per  100. 

DAISIES,  AUCUE.-EFOLIA,  strong.  Si:,  per  iod.  On  appli- 
cation to 

THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  42,  Drapery,  Northampton. 


HCANNELL  announces  that  his  CATA- 
•     LOGUE   of  the  above,  and  other   BULBS,   is  now 
ready,  and  sent  post-free. 

Flowers  all  tlie  Year  Round. 

HCANNELL,  r.R.H,S.,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  Public  generally  that  his  AUTUMN  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SOFT-WOODED  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post-free.  His  Stock  is  the  largest  in  England, 
and  contains  all  the  best,  both  New  and  Old  Varieties,  in  culti- 
vation, supplied  either  as  Cuttings  or  Plants  by  post. 

Calceolarias,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamen. 

HCANNELL   begs  to  announce  that  he 
•     has  many  thousands   of  the   above,  and    will    make 
special  offers  for  large  quantities. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— All  the  best 
and  most  profitable  kinds  in  cultivation.  LIST  and 
valuable  particulars  post-free.  Special  Prices  for  Large 
quantities.  Swanley,  Kent. 

rTeCA    LUTESCENS,    store    pots, 

60s.  per  100. 

,,     RUBRA,  small  pots,  60s.  per  100. 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  store  pots,  160s.  per  100. 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,  store  pots,  14^.  per  100. 
PHW.NIX  TENUIS,  store  pots,  loi.  per  100. 

„     DACTYLIFERA,  store  pots,  6s.  per  100. 

,,     CANARIENSIS,  store  pots.  1=1.  per  100. 

,,     SPINOSA,  store  pots,  245.  per  100. 
CHAM.EROPS  HUMILIS,  store  pots,  20s.  per  100. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  store  pot.s,  ■20s.  per  100. 

English  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

QP^CIAL     OFFERTtO     THE    TRADET 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifullv  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons,  Palmettes  and  Pyramids. 
Per  100. 
APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin     ..         ..         ..         42^. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince        50^. 

PLUMS,  on  Pninus  St.  Julien  ..         .._       ..         50s. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  looo. 

P YRUS  M ALUS,  Crab-Apples  20s. 

ROSE,  Manetti 25s. 

,,     multitlora  de  la  Grifferaie  ..  ..         ..         255. 

liOTEIA     (SPIR.BA)    JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
£6  iss.  per  1000. 
A.  U.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  ZwoUe,  Netherlands. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 

CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 

&c., 

CONT.MN   A 

Superb  assortmetit  of  the 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing   in  Glasses, 
Pots,  Vases,  &c. 

\os.  6d.,  21s.,  and  42s.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

los.  6d.,  21s.,  and  42J.  each. 


For  Greenhouse   or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

10s.  6ii.,  21s.,  2nd  425.  each. 


A  it  Goods  20s.  value  Carriage 
Free. 


Five  percent,  discount  for  Cash. 


Webb's  Autumn   Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c,, 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

TO       T   HE        T    R   A    D    E. 
JAMES  (Si  ROBERT  THYNE 

are  now  offering — 

ABUTILONS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  gs.  per  dozen. 

ADIANTUM  GRACILLIMUM,  in  4-inch  pots,  gs.  to  i-is. 
per  dozen, 

ARDISIA  CRENULATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  9s.  per  dozen. 

ARECA  AUREA,  in  3-inch  pots,  jos.  per  100. 

ARECA  RUBRA,  in  3-inch  pots,  705.  per  100. 

CHAM  ^RO PS  EXCELSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  3W.  per  100. 

CICCA  DISTICHA,  in  4-inch  pots,  125,  per  dozen. 

CYRTODEIRA  FULGIDA,  in  3-inch  pots,  18^.  per  dozen. 

COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  in  thumb  pots,  30^.  per  dozen. 

CROTONS,  In  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  \2S.  to  iSj.  per  dozen. 

CYATHEA  DREGEL  recently  imported  and  making  magnifi- 
cent heads,  6  feet  stems,  12  guineas  each  ;  5  feet  stems, 
10  guineas  each  ;  3  feet  6  inches  stems,  3  guineas  each  ; 
2  feet  stems,  6  guineas  each. 

CYPERUS  LAXAS,  in  4-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

DIE  FFEN  BACH  IAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  iS.r.  per  doz. 

DRACj^CNAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  icos.  per  100. 

IXORAS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  12s.  per  dozen. 

LOMARIA  DALGAIRNSL'E,  lor.  6d.  to  21^.  each. 

PAULINIATH.4LICTRIF0LIA,  in  3-inch  pots,  j^s.  perdoa. 

PHa:NIX  RECLINATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  40s.  per  100. 
,,     TENUIS,  in  3-inch  pots,  305'.  per  100. 

PILLEA  MUSCOSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  <Ss.  per  dozen. 

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA,  in  5-inch  pots,  gs.  to  12^. 
per  dozen. 

SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  in  3-inch  pots,  50^.  per  100. 

SONERILLA  HENDERSONI,  in  4-inch  pots,  t8j.  per  doz. 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMII,  in  s-inch  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GREAT  WESTERN  NURSERIES, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 
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SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  BULBS,  &c. 

DAISIES,    best    red  and  white  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 

POLYANTHUS,  is.  per  dozen,  5^.  per  100. 
SEDUMS.  acre  aurea,  acre  elegans,  glaucum,  lividum  :  SEM- 

PERVIVUM  tectorum  and  californicum  :  ANTENNARIA 

tomentosa  ;    MENTHA  gibraltaricum,  i^.  6//.  per  dozen, 

Ss.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  saxalile,  ARAEIS  alpina  and  cancasica  fol.  var.  ; 

IBERIS  coriifolia  and  Tcnoreana  :   PHLOX  frondosa  and 

verna:      SILENE     pendula     compacta  :     SAPONARIA 

ocymoides :     STELLARIA    graminea    aurea;     RIVOSO- 

TIS  dissilillora,   sylvatica,  and  alba  or  rosea,   is.  6d.  per 

dozen,  10s.  per  100. 
SWEET  WILLIAMS,  is.  M.  per  dozen,  Si.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  is.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  white  or  libc  :   HEPATICAS,  double 

red  or  single  blue  ;  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,4i-.  per  dozen. 

^c^.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE.  Double  Sulphur,  51.  per  dozen. 
Choice    named    exhibition    varieties    of    PANSIES,    PINKS. 

PHLOXES,    and    PENTSTEMONS.  4^.    per  dozen,  or 

12  of  each  for  14s. 
DELPHINIUMS.       POTENTILLAS,      PYRETHRUMS. 

P.EONIAS,  ftiie  named  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen,  or  12  of  each 

lor  21J. 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES.   fine  exhibition  sorts,    7s. 

per  dozen  plants. 
Bedding  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  in  distinct  colours,  white, 

yeilow,  blue,  purple,  &c,,  named  sorts,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  per 

dozen,  12s.  and  16s.  per  100. 
TULIPS.  15.  to  -23.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CROCUS.  li.  6</.  to  3.(,  per  100. 
Border  HYACINTHS,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100- 
Collections  of  100  HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,   in   20  to  50 

varieties,  i6s..  20s..  and  25s. 
Collections  of  100  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in  variety, 

&r..  izs.,  and  155. 
Collections  of  103    SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS,  in 

variety,  8s.,  12s.,  arid  15s. 
Collections    of   100    SPRING    FLOWERING   BULBS,    in 

variety,  6s.,  as.,  and  12s. 
Collections   of    500   SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  21s.,  30s.,  and  501. 
Collections  of  BULBS  for  conservatorj'  decoration.  21s.  and  42s. 
Collections  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  for  exhibition.  50  plants 

in  50  sorts.  15?.,  21s.,  and  30s.  ;  100  plants  in  100  sorts,  25s., 

35s.,  and  50J. 
CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Spring-flower- 
ing and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  post-free. 


FOR  SALE,  Forty  large  AZALEA  PLANTS, 
in  tine  healthy  condition,  well  set  with  buds.  Price  about 
;C20  the  lot.  Also  a  few  HEATHS.  Object  in  parting  with 
them,  being  short  of  room. 

Mr.  J.  HARTWELL,  Aniington  Hall,  Tamworth. 


WILLUM    CLIBRAN   &;   SON, 
THE    OLDFIELD    NURSERIES,     ALTRINCHAM. 


To  Exhibitors  and  Others. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— Large  specimens  to  be 
disposed  of,  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  room  to 
hou^e  them  :— 
PANDANUS  VEITCHII,  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  through,  and 

5  feet  high  and  6  feet  through. 
CRUTON  INTERRUPTUM,  tine  specimen,  well  coloured, 
6  feet  by  6  feet. 
,.     UNDULATUM,  5  feet  by  5  feet. 
ALOCASIA  METALLICA,  3  feet  by  4  feet. 
MARANTA  ZEBRINA,  3  feet  by  6  feet. 
,,     VEITCHII,  good  half-specimen. 
„     ROSEA  PICTA. 

Also  the  following  healthy  and  useful  WINTER  FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS  :— Solanums.  Bouvardias,  Libonias,  Eranthe- 
mums,  Linuras,  Gardenias,  Erica  hyeinalis,  gracilis,  Caffra,and 
other  varieties  ;  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  Poinsettias. 

Now  being  the  time  to  obtain  stock  of  the  following  Carpet 
Bedding  Plants,  W.  M  iles  can  supply  Alternantheras.Antenarias, 
Arenaria,Achillea,(Jenstiums,Leucophyton,  Mentha,  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  Ncrtera,  Sagina,  Saiitolina,  Tecoma,  Echeverias, 
Sempervivums.  &c.  All  particulars  and  prices  on  application  to 
WM.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  CliftonviUe,  Sussex. 

AVE  N  U  E     T  R  E  E  S. 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true  Platanus  occidentalis,  from   10  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street 
and  Avenue  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  arc,  without 
question,  the   finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to  be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe.       

ANTHONY     WATERER, 

KNAP      HILL,       WOKING,      SURREY. 


THE   BEST   HOUSE  ^R    BULBS. 

Mr.  niffe.—  "  The  bulbs  had  from  your  firm  have  turned  out  very  good.' 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  — "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  presents 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Jefferies,  and  begs  to 
say  that  the  bulbs  he  had  of  them  were  excellent." 


The  Rev.  "W.  P.  Bennett.— "  It  gives   me  great 

pleasure  to  say  the  collection  of  bulbs  you  sent 
Lost  year  gave  great  satisfaction." 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  COLLECTION   OF  BULBS. 

None  but  First-Class  Bulbs  will  be  sent. 
This  Collection  has  the  advantage  of  having  Bulbs  suited  for  Indoors  and 


Outdoors. 


aoo  CROCUS.  Assorted 

50  ANEMONES,  Assorted 

75  TULIPS.  Assorted 

18  NARCISS  for  Pots,  Assorted 

12  JONQUILS.  Assorted 
6  HYACINTHS,  (or  Pots,  Assorted 
6  TRITELEIAS,  Assorted 


100  SNOWDROPS 
so  WINTER  ACONITES 
50  RANUNCULUS.  Assorted 
24  NARCISS,  for  Beds.  Assorted 
12  HYACINTHS,  for  Beds 

6  SCILLAS 

4  IXIAS. 


Double  the  number,  Two  Guineas.    Half  the  tmmber,  los.  dd. 

20J.  and  over  carriage  free  to  any  Station  in  England  ;  42J.  free  in  Ireland  or 

Scotland. 


Persons  clesirous  of  making  their  own  Selection  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application,  and  obtain  best  Bulbs  at  special  low  prices  for  cash. 
The  Catalogue  contains  most  useful  hints  for  .Spring  Gardening,  with  all  the  desirable  varieties 

BULB    MERCHANTS,     CIRENCESTER,    GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


NOTICE    TO    THE    TRADE. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  lEM  COIPAl^Y, 

UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E., 

Having  bought  the  Entire  -Stock  of 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS 

OF 

Messrs.   ANDREW   McLAREN    &    CO.,    LONDON, 

(Who  have  discontinued  keeping  these  goods  in  stoclt), 

WILL    FOR   A    FEW    WEEKS    OFFER   THESE    GOODS   AT 

REDUCED     PRICES. 


WINTER  &SPRNC 


'aAt^'' 


HOT-WATER   APPARATUS    ERF.CTIID    CO-UPL/CTJC,    OR    THE    MATERIALS 
SUPPLIED    AT    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 


DPerCeNT 
'  Discount 

>.       FOR 
CASH., 


THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON.   W.C. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Strong  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  under-named  varieties,  -^s.  6d.  per 
100,  purchasers'  selection : — Aromatic,  Amateur,  Ananas  Per- 
petual, Ascot  Pine-apple,  British  Queen,  Bicton  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Cockscomb,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cornucopia,  Comte  de 
Zans,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg.  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Eleanor,  Exquisite,  Early  Prolific,  Enchantress,  Eliza,  Fairy 
Queen,  Filbert  Pine,  Frogmore  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Garibaldi,  Haiquin,  James  Veitch,  John  Powell,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Crosse  Sucr^e,  Leon  St.  Lannier.  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Marguerite,  Newton  Seedling.  Oscar,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Arthur,  President,  Premier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royalty.  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Sabreur,  Stirling  Castle,  Sir  John  FalstalT,  Souvenir 
de  Kieff,  Scarlet  Pine,  Countess.  Vicomtesse  He'ricart  deThury, 
Victoria,  Unza  Fritz,  Wonderful,  W.  J,  Nicholson.  Our  selec- 
tion, 2S.  6d.  per  100,  zoj.  per  looo,  in  ten  or  twenty  sorts,  all 
true  to  name. 
HARRISON'S  MUSK.  2  plants  u.,  12  for  3 j.  6tL 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  of  a  splendid 
strain,  is.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  The  Oldfield  Nurseriea, 
Altrincham. 

To  tlie  Trade, 
JOHN       PERKINS     and     SON 

t^      beg  to  offer  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  have  been 

recently  removed,  and  are  fine  healthy  plants  :— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  5  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
ACER  NEGUNDO,  var..  Pyramids,  40J.  per  100. 
ABIES  MENZIESI,  4  to  s  feet,  i8i-.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  1%  to  3  feet,  2\s.  per  do/cii. 
HOLLY,  Gold  Queen,  ij4  to  2  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  fine  Standards,  10  to  12  feet,  12.5'.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  Common,  2  to  sj^  feet,  125,  per  ico  ;  iocj\  per  louo. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1%  to  2  feet,  49^.  per  100. 
PICEA  NOISILIS.  2  to  2^  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,     PINSAPO,  3  to  5  feet.  245.  per  dozen. 

.,     NORU.MANNIaNA.  3  to  s  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 
PtNUS  EXCELSA,  4  to  5  feet,  iS^.  per  dozen. 

„     CEMBRA.  4  to  5  feet,  6oj.  per  100. 
LAURELS,  Portugal,  3^^^  to  4  feet.  70.V.  per  100. 
THUJA  AUREA.  i  foot,  ^os.  per  100. 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  CATALOGUES  on  application, 
52.  Market  Square,  Northamptnn. 


t^-^ 
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Sole  English  Medallists  for  the  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  the  TJnited  States 
International  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia,          

^VRIGHT'S 

ENOLESS-FLAME-IIVIPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


'  Tlie  '  Boiler  of  tlie  Future.'     I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Clovenfords, 


By 

Her  Majesty's'^ 


Royal 
tLetters  Patent 


NEW    PRICE    LIST. 
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We  can  supply  Foundation  Plates— which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Sniokestiicks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  their  erection. 


A 

B 

C         D     1     E 

5.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d.\  s.    d. 

.v.     d. 

toundation  Plate   . . 

35    0 

45    0 

60    0    73    0 

90    0 

Smokestack,  Damper,  and 

Soot-Door 

:,6    0 

,30    0 

40    0  '  40    0 

40    0 

Furnace      and       Ash-Pit, 

Frame  and  Doors  ;  algo 

Furnace   Bars,    Bearers, 

Dumb-Plate,  8:c. 

30    0 

40    0 

50    0  ^  60    0    70    0 

Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
jt  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  if.s  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  "hot-air"  blasts  to  the  furnace ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
injurious  to  the  econoniic.il  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  pvcpardlion  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SEVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  ike,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  low  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 

Particulars  on  application. 


WM.    WRIGHT    &    CO. 

AIBDBIE,     N,B. 


Vine  s— Vines— Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1876,  under 
the  name  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  : — "  It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skm.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
nch  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  Februarj',  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  21s.  and 
42s.  each.     For  Detailed  List  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— Th-s  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size,  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall.  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  iqs,  &d.  each. 
E.\tra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21J,  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway,  London,  N. 

Vines  and  StrawDerrles, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all_  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  35.  fid.  to  55, 
each  ;  strong  Frwiting  ditto,  ^s.  6d.  to  10s.  dd.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6s,  to  20s.  per  100  ;  from  the  open  ground, 
2S.  to  ^s.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Kliododeudrons. 
TSAAC  MATTHEWS  AND  SON  have  to  offer 

X     the  followinff  RHODODENDRONS— 100,000  fine  bushy 

plants,  thinly  grown  and  well  rooted,  nice  round  plants  :— 

RHODODENDRON  SPLENDIDUM,  white,  i  to  i%  foot, 

375,  6d.  per  100;   1%  to  2  feet,  50s.  per  too;  2  feet, 

6as-.  per  100. 

,,     CAUCASICUM  PICTUM,  scarlet,    i  to  i%  foot,  505. 

per  100  ;  ij^  to  2  feet,  605.  per  100. 
,,    JACKSONII,  scarlet,  i  foot,  505.  per  100  ;    i  to  ij^  foot, 

Cos.  per  100 ;    t%  to  z  feet,  75,?,  per  100. 
,,     WOOLLERII,  scarlet,  i  to  1%  foot,  605.  per  100  ;  iK  to 

2  feet,  £$  per  100. 
„     HYBRIDS,  from  all  choicest  named  varieties,  i  foot,  20s. 
per  100  ;   i  to  il'i  foot,  305.  per  100  ;  ij^  to  2  feet,  40J. 
per  100  ;  2  to  234  feet,  6oj.  per  100. 
„     PONTICUM,  9  to  12  inches,  50J.  per  1000  ;     la  to  15 
inches,   j.os.  per  100  ;  15  to  18  inches,  15^.  per  100  ;  iS 
to  21  inches,  405.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  505-.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     very  bushy,  3  to  ^li  'cct,  Sor.  per  100. 
YEW,  English,  6  to  9  inches,  40J.  per  1000  ;  9  to  12  inches,  50s. 
per  1000  ;  12  to  15  inches,  70^.  per  1000. 
,,     English,    bushy,    15  to  18  inches,  20J.  per  100;    ij4   to 

2  feet,  301.  per  100  ;  2  to  ^Yz  feet,  40J.  per  100. 
,,     English,  very  bushy,  ^H  to  3  feet,  6as-.  per  100, 
CURRANTS,  Black,  very  strong,  los.  per  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  iqs.  to  125.  6d.  per  100. 
CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

R.    A.    VAN     GEERT,     Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS,  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS,  CHAM^EROPS,  PHGiNIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes  :  also  SPIRSA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 

The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

New  Exhibition  and  Decorative  Fuclislas. 
TAMES      LYE,     Clyffe      Hall,      Market 

t)      Laviiigton,  Wilts,  has  the  pleasure  to  olTer  the  following 
fine  new  varieties  of  his  own   raising,  unrivalled  for  their  high- 
class  qualities,  excellent  habits,  and  free-fiowering  properties:— 
DARK  VARIETIES. 
Charming.  [  James  Lye. 

Gem  of  the  West,  Royal  Standard. 

Mr.  James  Huntley.         |  Elegance. 

LIGHT  VARIETIES. 
Beauty  of  Wilts.  1  Mrs.  Huntley. 

Lelty  Lye.  Delicata. 

Blushing  Bride.  I  Miss  Lye. 

The  above  fine  varieties  have  been  most  favourably  reported 
on  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  0,  and  the  Gardeners' 
jMa^a:^ine  for  June  23.  A  coloured  illustration  of  Mr.  James 
Huntley,  Letty  Lye.  Mrs.  Huntley,  and  Royal  Standard, 
appeared  in  the  Floral  lilnga-Ane  for  October, 

A  Descriptive  List  can  be  had  on  application.  Plants  are 
now  readv.  and  Orders  will  be  executed  as  received. 

Price,  the  set  of  twelve  varieties,  ^r  loi'. ;  per  plant,  35-.  Post- 
ofiice  Orders  payable  to 

JAMES  LYE,  Market  Lavington  Ofiice. 


AlnwiclE  Seedling  Grape  Vine. 

DP.  BELL  begs  to  offer  young  plants  of 
•  the  above  Vine,  the  true  variety  as  grown  .Tt  Clive 
House,  from  which  the  only  exhibit  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  First-Ciass  Certificate  from  the  Fruit 
Coniniiltee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December  6, 
1876,  regarding  which  the  report  of  the  Coiuniitiee,  as  given  by 
the  journal  of  HQi-ticiiliure,  is  as  follows  : — "  The  bunch  is 
large  and  heavily  shouldered,  with  a  stout  stalk.  The  berry 
stalks  arc  stout,  and  the  berries  large  and  roundish  oval, 
frequently  with  sutural  furrows ;  skin  quite  black  and  mem- 
branous, covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  tender,  very 
juicy,  and  sweet.  It  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate,  This  is  a  far  superior  fruit  to  Alicante,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  a  late-keeping  variety  of  great  value." 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  know  that  this,  the  only 
ertificated  variety  (and  therefore  the  original),  has  been  exclu- 
ively  raised  at  Clive  House,  and  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Plants  \%s.  each. 
The  fruit  now  hanging  on  the  parent  Vine  maj'  be  seen  on 
application. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


MUSHROOM    SPAWN 


(MILL-TRACK). 


.  GUTBU8H  &  SON 

Have  this  Season  a  large  supply  of  this  Mushroom 
Spawn,  which  has  been  celebrated  for  very  many  years, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  here,  as  it  is  manufactured  under 
a  peculiar  process  known  exclusively  to  ourselves,  and, 
wherever  once  used,  no  gardener  will  willingly  take  to 
any  other  kind.  One  chief  feature  in  its  superiority  is 
the  extraordinary  length  of  time  it  continues  to  produce 
Mushrooms — many  instances  have  occurred  where  beds 
have  continued  in  full  bearing  for  eight  or  nine  months. 
The  Mushrooms  are  also  of  a  rich  fleshy  kind  so  much 
prized  in  the  kitchen. 

Printed  Cultural  Directions,  with  our  Signature  at- 
tached, will  be  enclosed  in  every  Package. 

For  Price  per  Bushel,  &^c,,  sec  BULB  CATALOGUE^ 
Po>t-free  on  application.. 


Highgate  Nurseries,  N,,  arid  Barnet,  Herts. 


Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son 

Invite  an  Inspection  of  their 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK, 

Which  is  both  extensive  and  of  unusually 
fine  quality. 

In  tlie  Plant  Department  will  be  found— 


\ 


S  la 


ERICA  HYEMALIS 

ERICA  GRACILIS 

ERICA  WILMOREA 

ERICA  SINDRYANA,    and  other 

winter-blooming  varieties 
ERICAS,  Hard-wooded  varieties 
EPACRIS 
GENISTAS 
BOUVARDIAS 
SOLANUMS,  beautifully  berried  and  cotnpact 
EPIPHYLLUMS 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  ALBO  FL.-PLENO. 


GREENHOUSE    PLANTS, 

SUCH    AS 

APHELEXIS,      GENETYLLIS,      ACACIAS, 

BORONIAS,    PHCENOCOMAS, 

DRACOPHYLLUM,      ERIOSTEMON, 

CHOROZEMA,    PIMELEA,    &c.  ; 

DRAC-ENA,     GREVILLEA     ROBUSTA, 

PALMS,     FICUS    ELASTICA  ; 

FERNS, 

Including  ADIANTUM  GRACILUMA  and  other  suchlike 

useful  kinds  : 

CAMELLIAS   (English-grown),    AZALEAS, 
TREE    CARNATIONS,    &c. 


IN   THE 

HARDY      DEPARTMENT, 

Extending  over  Thirty  Acres, 
Will  be  found  one  of  the  most  extensive  Stocks  of 

VARIEGATED  and  other  choice  HOLLIES 

in  the  Kingdom,  and  other 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  and 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  ; 

.Also  FRUIT  TREKS  of  all  descriptions,  and 

STANDARD    and  DWARF    ROSES. 


Catalogues  will  lie  sent  on  application,  post-free. 

HIGHGATE   NURSERIES,   LONDON,   N„ 

And    BARNET    NURSERIES,    HERTS. 


October  2^,  iS?>.] 
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THOMAS'S 

WROUGHT-IRON     ESPALIER 

TRAINERS, 

For  Training  Fruit  Trees  on  the  French  System. 


The  anangenient  of  these  Trainers  is  much  improved,  cind  is 
now  rendered  so  simple  that  they  can  be  readily  fixed  by  inex- 
perienced hands.  The  bases  of  the  terminating  and  intermediate 
Standards  are  of  Iron,  and  require  neither  Wood  nor  Stone  to 
attach  them  to.     The  wires  are  usually  placed  about  8  in.  apart. 

REDUCED     PRICES     OF     MATERIALS. 
Galvanised  Raidisseurs  for  Tightening  the  Wire. 


Price  y. 


per  dozen. 


Iron  Terminating  Posts.     Intermediate   Standards. 


4  feet  high     9     o 

5  ,,        ,,     10     6 

6  ,.       „     II     6 


Painted  Galvanised 
£<■   d. 


o  16 
o  17 


Painled  Galvanised 


4  feet  high     i     5 

5  ..       ,.       I     S 

6  „       ,.       20 


Specially  prepared  Galvanised  Wire. 

Best  Quality,  is.  6rf.,  \s.  g<i.  and  zs.  yi.  per  loo  yards. 


THOMAS'S 

NEW  POULTRY  FENCING, 

Galvanised  after  Manufactured,  wiili  Double-pronged  Iron 
Standards,  Painted  Black,  and  placed  every  c  feet  apart, 
rendering  it  the  strongest  and  best  Fence  in  the  Market.  It 
can  be  fixed  or  removed  by  any  labourer,  without  extra  cost. 


PRICE,  No.  S08. 

6  feet  high,  6a.  per  yard ;  7  feet  high,  73.  per  yard. 

Including  the  Iron  Standards  and  the  Galvanised  Bolts  and 
Nuts  for  securing  the  Panels  to  the  Standards. 

Doors  are  charged  is.  extra,  except  when  iz  yards  are 
ordered,  in  which  case  a  door  is  included. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING 

BY    IMPROVED    MACHINERY. 
Superior  Quality.  Reduced  Prices. 


Vstuil  WidlliM  kept  ill  Stock,  12,  18,  34.  30.  36,  And  48  incites 

a-inch  mesh  kept  in  stock  72  inches  wide.    This  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  erecting  Poultry  Yards. 

Alt   Widthi  charged  at  Proportionate  Prices. 
SOFT  GALVANISED  TYING  WIRE,  M.  per  lb. 
CU'ITING  NIPPERS,  i».  yt.  per  p.iir,  very  u^ful  (or  Cutting 
Wire  Netting,  itc. 
rive  per  cent,  discount  for  prompt  cash  allowed  on  all  orders 
Bmounting  to  2oi.  and  upwards. 

Spf.ciai.  Quotations  fok  Large  QfANTiTiEs. 


/I.LL",Tl!ATr.n   CATALOgOf..':  m  ArPLICAftON. 

J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 
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TRUE   AND  FALSE    MUSHROOMS. 

OF  all  fungi  the  common  Meadow-Mush- 
room (Agaricus  campestris)  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  determine.  Us  characters  are  so 
marked  that,  taken  altogether,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  confound  the  Meadow- Mushroom 
with  any  other  fungus.  This  statement  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  rash,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  varieties  of  the  ]\Iushroom  are  almost  end- 
less. In  form,  size,  colour,  and  habit  the  Mush- 
room varies  exceedingly,  and  runs  into  the  ad- 
joining species—the  Horse-Mushroom  i,A.  arveu- 
sis) — by  such  insensible  gradations  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  sec  where  the  one  ends, 
and  the  other  begins.     Its  taste  varies  with  its 


lOO.  — KEY   TO   ^Ot-OUKED    I'LATE   OF 
FALSE   .Ml'SHROOMS." 


TltUE    AND 


size,  colour,  and  habit ;  the  richest  and  most 
delicious  flavour  is  peculiar  to  the  somewhat 
small,  white-topped,  pink-gilled  Mushroom  of 
our  open  pastures,  and  this  characteristic  flavour 
gradually  diminishes  until  a  much  coarser 
flavour  is  reached  in  the  yellow-topped,  pink- 
grey-gilled  Horse-Mushroom.  Tlie  Mushroom 
of  our  markets,  as  supplied  by  professional 
Mushroom  growers  from  spawn,  is  a  kind  of 
intermediate  variety  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  plants  above-men- 
tioned, but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  llorsc-Mushroom  than  the  plant  of 
the  open  meadows.  In  country  markets  the 
Horse-Mushroom  is  the  variety  commonly 
exposed  for  sale,  and  the  Meadow-Mushroom 
less  fret|uently  appears,  the  former  being  far 
more  common,  and  generally  a  heavier  and 
bulkier  plant. 

The  position  of  the  Meadow-Mushroom  on 
the  coloured  plate  is  indicated  by  the  letter  :?  in 
the  accompanying  outline  (Hg.  100),  and  the 
Horse-Mushroom  by  the  letters'iyi .  Thegeneral 
average  form  and  colour  of  the  two  plants  can 
be  seen  on  the  coloured  plate,  but  the  decisive 
characters  are  best  observed  by  cutting  the 
plants  through  from  top  to  l)ottom,  .as  shown  in 
fig.  101.  The  section  displayed  on  cutting  is 
virtually  the  same  in  both  the  Meadow  and 
Horse-Mushroom.  The  salient  characters  con- 
sist in  the  cap  being  very  fleshy,  in  the  gills 
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being  free  from  the  stem,  as  at  A  (displaying  a 
channel  round  the  top  of  the  stem  when  the  uncut 
fungus  is  turned  upside  down),  in  the  separable 
skin  and  edge  of  cap  (see  coloured  plate),  hang- 
ing down  below  the  edge  of  gills  at  B,  and  in 
the  collar  which  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
stem  at  C.  A  point  of  the  first  importance 
rests  in  the  character  of  the  gills  not  quite 
reaching  the  stem.  The  cap  of  the  Mush- 
room is  dry,  never  viscid,  and  may  be  silky, 
hairy,  or  scaly ;  it  varies  in  colour  from  white 
to  tawny,  smoky,  or  it  may  even  be  of  a 
darkish  brown  tint ;  the  gills  are  at  first 
whitish,  then  pink,  or  salmon,  at  length  brown 
or   black  ;    the  spores  thrown   down   from  the 


-SECTION   OF   THK   TRUE   MUSHROOM,    AGAKICU.S 
CAMl'ESTRIa.      (S,    ON    KEY.) 


gills  are  brownish  -  purple  or  purple  -  black, 
and  the  stem  is  almost  solid — not  hollow. 
The  Meadow-Mushroom  sometimes  shows  a 
pink  colour  on  being  broken,  and  one  variety 
turns  almost  blood-red  ;  in  another  form  the 
gills  remain  almost  colourless,  whilst  in  a  third 
the  top  is  more  or  less  of  a  bright-purple  colour. 
In  the  Horse-Mushroom  the  entire  plant  is 
larger  and  coarser  ;  it  prefers  the  neighbour- 
hood of  trees  and  hedges  to  the  open  pastures, 
the  flesh  changes  more  or  less  to  dull  yellow 
when  cut  or  broken,  the  stem  is  more  inclined 
to  be  hollow,  and  the  gills  are  a  dirty  whitish 
brown,  at  length  black.  An  entire  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  varieties  of  these  two 
fungi,  and  the  forms  intermediate  between  them. 
Many  of  the  forms  have  been  named  as  varie- 


FlG.    102.— AGAHICUS    FASTIBILIS.      (W,    ON   KEY.) 

ties,  and  sometimes  these  varieties  are  made  to 
rank  as  species.  Notwithstanding  these  varia- 
tions of  size,  contour,  and  colour,  the  character 
found  in  the  habit  does  not  change,  neither  do 
the  botanical  characters  found  in  the  free  gills, 
the  hanging  edge  of  cap,  and  the  collar  round 
the  middle  of  the  stem.  In  the  Department  of 
Botany  at  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen 
carefully  finished  water-colour  drawings  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  of  nearly  every  known 
variety  of  both  Mushrooms.  The  consumption 
of  bond  fide  i\Iushrooms  is  sometimes  followed 
by  indigestion,  or  some  other  unpleasant  symp- 
tom. This  is  at  times  due  to  some  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  consumer ;  at  other  times 
it  is  owing  to  some  accidentally  acquired  pro- 
perty of  the  plant  taken  up  during  growth,  or 


to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  mould,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  incipient  decomposition  having  set  in. 
Mushrooms  and  all  other  fungi  should  be  per- 
fectly fresh  and  clean  when  prepared  for  the 
table,  and  they  should  never  be  gathered  from  a 
rank  or  unclean  position. 

Experienced  fungologists  and  observers  of 
ordinary  sharpness  never  confound  any  other 
fungus  with  the  Mushroom,  but  careless,  non- 
observant  and  ignorant  persons  often  make  the 
most  surprising  errors.  Sometimes  mechanics 
belonging  to  cities  (and  even  country  towns) 
make  extraordinary  mistakes,  and  try  most 
hazardous  experiments  in  fungus  eating.  I 
have  more  than  once  known  instances  of  such 
persons  eating  minute  fungi  or  consuming  the 
crimson-topped  and  acrid  Russute  of  our  woods 
for  Mushrooms. 

The  figures  on  the  coloured  plate  represented 
by  v  V  on  outline  belong  to  Agaricus  crustu- 
liniformis,  and  those  indicated  by  w  w  pertain 
to  Agaricus  fastibilis.  These  two  fungi  are 
closely  allied,  and  probably  very  dangerous,  and 
they  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  Horse- 
Mushroom.  I  have  several  times  seen  them 
placed  with  Mushrooms  in  fungus  exhibitions, 
and  specimens  have  frequently  been  sent  on  to 
me  as  doubtful  Mushrooms.  Undoubtedly  both 
plants  somewhat  resemble  the  Horse-Mushroom 


Fig.  103. — AGARICUS  cekvinus.    (x,  on  kev. 

in  external  appearance,  but  in  character  and 
habit  they  differ  entirely.  The  habitat  is  diffe- 
rent, as  the  two  dangerous  fungi  usually  grow  in 
woods  and  woody  places,  and  not  in  pastures, 
and  the  odour  is  disagreeable  instead  of  pleasant. 
The  cap  is  moist  or  viscid,  and  not  dry  ;  the 
gills  are  not  free,  but  attached  to  the  stem 
(fig.  102,  d).  There  is  no  hanging  margin  to 
edge  of  cap  (e),  there  is  no  true  ring  round 
middle  of  stem  (F),  and  the  gills  never  become 
black.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
A.  fastibilis  and  its  near  neighbours  are  very 
variable  in  all  their  characters,  therefore  one 
isolated  point  must  not  be  taken  by  itself  in  this 
or  any  other  fungus,  but  all  the  characters  must 
be  taken  together.  An  article  was  recently 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  recount- 
ing how  Agaricus  fastibilis  had  taken  possession 
of  a  Mushroom  bed  in  America.  This  was  a 
most  extraordinary  case,  and  if  such  instances 
should  ever  become  common  Mushroom  culture 
would  cease  altogether,  owing  to  the  superficial 
resemblance  to  be  found  between  this  plant  and 
the  bed  Mushroom. 

Agaricus  cervinus  (fig.  103)  is  represented  on 
the  coloured  plate  at  X  in  key,  and  however  much 
this  fungus  may  appear  unlike  a  Mushroom  to 
the  fungologist,  yet  it  has  often  been  placed 
with  Mushrooms  in  exhibitions  of  fungi,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  plants  commonly  sent  on  to  me  as 
a  possible  or  doubtful  Mushroom.  It  resembles 
the  Mushroom  in  its  pink-coloured  gills,  which 


are,  as  in  the  Mushroom,  free  from  the  stem 
(fig.  103,  g).  a.  cervinus,  however,  has  a  different 
habit  from  the  Mushroom,for  it  generally  grows  in 
woody  places  on  and  about  stumps,  though  some- 
times it  certainly  grows  upon  the  naked  ground, 
as  do  several  of  its  neighbours.  The  plant  is 
less  fleshy  in  all  its  parts  than  the  Mushroom, 
it  has  no  hanging  margin  to  its  dry  top  at  H, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  it  never  has  a  collar 
round  the  middle  of  its  stem  (K).  Us  odour  is 
not  disagreeable,  and  the  flesh  remains  white 


Fig.  104.— agaricus  velutinus.     (y,  on  key,) 

when  cut  or  broken,  but  (like  all  pink-spored 
Agarics,  of  which  this  is  one),  it  is  probably  a 
dangerous  fungus. 

Agaricus  velutinus  (fig.  104),  Yon  diagram,  often 
puzzles  beginners  and  not  unfrequently  finds  a 
place  in  the  Mushroom  gatherer's  basket.  Its 
qualities  are  imperfectly  known,  but  like  the 
next  and  last  it  has  disagreeable  and  poisonous 
relations  as  neighbours,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
looked  upon  vnth  well-merited  suspicion.  Like 
the  last,  A.  velutinus  usually  grows  on  and 
about  stumps  in  woody  places,  and  in   garden 


Fig.  J05. — agaricus  lacrymadundus.    (z,  on  key.) 

beds.  It  considerably  resembles  a  slender 
Mushroom,  though  all  its  parts  are  more 
attenuated  and  brittle.  It  is  far  less  fleshy  (l) 
than  a  Mushroom,  and  it  has  a  decidedly 
hollow  or  piped  stem  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
hanging  margin  or  fringe  round  the  edge  of  its 
dry  cap,  M,  but  the  stem  has  no  central  collar, 
N.  The  fiesh  is  stringy,  and  changes  colour  to 
yellowish  brown  when  cut  or  broken  ;  and  the 
gills  which  are  brown,  purplish  brown,  or  black, 
are  commonly  studded  with  drops  of  moisture. 

The  fungi  represented  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coloured  plate,  z,  z  on  outline  key,  belong  to 
Agaricus  lacrymabundus  (fig.  105).  I  have  fre- 
quently known  this  fungus  to  be  gathered  for  the 
true  Mushroom,  and  it  often  (like  the  last)  finds  a 
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place  with  Mushrooms  for  ketchup.  It  has  many 
characters  in  common  with  the  Mushroom, 
but  it  generally  grows  about  stumps,  though  it  is 
far  from  uncommon  in  bushy  shady  pastures  and 
in  gardens  ;  it  is  samewhat  less  fleshy  than  the 
true  Mushroom,  it  has  a  decidedly  hollow  or 
piped  stem,  flesh  which  changes  to  yellowish 
brown  on  being  cut  or  broken,  and  a  disagreeable 
odour.  It  generally  has  a  ragged  veil  or  fringe 
round  the  margin  of  its  dry  cap  at  O  (fig.  105), 
and  a  r.igged  colhr  at  P.  In  the  attachment 
of  the  gills  A.  lacrymabundus  differs  from  the 
Mushroom  ;  for  in  the  former  plant  the  gills 
fairly  reach  the  stem,  Q,  and  therefore  the 
characteristic  channel  left  by  the  free  gills  of 
the  true  Mushroom  is  not  to  be  seen. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  in  words  the 
more  delicate  characteristic  features  of  Agarics, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  draw  or  paint  the 
same  features.  Undoubtedly  the  characters 
exist  in  Nature,  and  an  experienced  fungologist 
will  know,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  names  and 
characters  of  from  500  to  1000  species  of 
Agaricini.  Sometimes,  however,  individual 
specimens  of  common  species  are  very  puzzling, 
as  all  Agarics  have  a  great  tendency  to  vary. 
A  specimen  of  A.  teireus  puzzled  the  Wool- 
hopeans  at  Hereford  for  some  hours  at  their 
last  meeting  ;  a  group  of  A.  inamcenus  and 
another  of  A.  velutinus  did  the  same.  A.  lac- 
catus  is  so  variable  in  its  size,  form,  and  colour, 
that  its  varieties  might  with  some  show  of 
reason  be  referred  to  a  dozen  different  species. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  or  study  Agarics  from 
herbariuni  specimens  ;  they  must  be  studied  in 
the  woods  and  fields. 

Agaricus  pra:cox,  common  in  our  gardens 
and  fields  in  the  spring,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  Mushroom,  as  also  are  Agaricus  mela- 
spermus  and  A.  obturatus,  plants  belonging  to 
the  woods  and  pastures  of  autumn.  These  three 
plants  are  at  times  mistaken  for  very  small 
Mushrooms  by  persons  unacquainted  with  fungi. 
Worthiiiirton  G.  Smith. 


ROOT   PRUNING. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  root-pruning 
are  now  pretty  generally  understood  ;  there- 
fore, in  directing  attention  to  it  now  it  is  not 
needful  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length,  but 
only  to  insist  on  the  special  necessity  that  has 
arisen  for  it  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  excep- 
tional character  of  the  season.  The  excessive 
rainfall  has  encouraged  an  abnormal  growth  of 
more  than  ordinary  succulency  and  size.  Such 
wood  is  weak  and  ill-prepared  to  bear  the  strain 
of  the  coming  winter,  which  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  one  of  much  severity.  Such  mostly  come 
on  the  heels  of  wet  seasons.  Watery  wood  and 
stinging  frosts  com.e  badly  together  for  the  well- 
doing of  the  trees.  The  recent  spell  of  dry 
weather  came  most  opportunely  to  check  or 
mature  over-luxuriant  growth,  and  even  the  un- 
usual coldness  of  the  weather  may  have  rendered 
important  service  in  this  double  capacity.  But 
still  the  time  is  short,  the  growing  season  is 
nearly  at  an  end,  and  as  far  as  coming  events 
casting  their  shadows  before  may  be  trusted, 
the  winter  will  be  an  early  one  ;  therefore  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  root-pruning  fruit 
trees  as  a  means  of  completing  the  maiurity  of 
their  wood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  potency  of 
root-pruning  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
earlier  and  more  perfect  maturity  of  the  wood 
and  buds  of  fruit  trees.  Of  course  the  sun's 
light  and  heat  are  the  chief  agents  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  ec|ually  true  that  these  influences 
arc  checked  or  hampered  in  their  ripening 
operations  by  an  excess  of  crude  or  watery  sap. 
Cut  off  or  limit  the  supplies  of  that,  and  the  sun 
works  with  more  freedom  and  potency.  Solar 
influences  are  no  longer  handicapped  by  an  ex- 
cess of  water  or  sap  in  the  tree  when  that 
exists — it  has  been  evaporated,  got  rid  of  before 
the  work  of  ripening  the  wood  and  finishing 
fruit-buds  can  be  set  about.  The  sun  force  ex- 
pended in  dissipating  the  excess  of  water  in  the 
sap  is  lost  for  other  and  higher  purposes,  hence 
the  importance  in  cutting  off  or  curtailing  the 


supply  of  fluids  by  early  root-pruning  in  such 
seasons  as  this.  The  very  roots,  too,  that  are 
generafly  singled  out  for  severing  or  removal  by 
the  root-pruner  are  mostly  those  that  raise  most 
water.  Without  going  very  deeply  into  the 
physiology  of  root  structure  or  function,  the 
statement  may  be  assumed  to  express  a  general 
truth,  that  the  larger  and  simpler  the  structure 
of  a  root  the  more  vva'er  it  will  raise.  The  con- 
verse is  also  true — that  the  more  divided  and 
fibrous  the  root  the  less  waier  it  piobably  sends 
to  stem,  branch,  and  leaf.  We  have  hardly 
sufficient  data  concerning  root  function  to 
enable  us  to  advance  a  step  further  and  assert 
that  the  fibrous  roots  forward  the  most  and  the 
best  food,  and  the  single  undivided  roots  the 
least.  But  experience  shows  that  fibrous-rooted 
trees  ripen  their  wood  sooner  than  those  that 
are  less  branched,  consequently  root-pruning 
promotes  maturity  of  wood  and  bud  in  two 
ways — it  cuts  off  the  excess  of  aqueous  matter 
in  the  sap,  and  powerfully  promotes  that  change 
of  structure,  if  not  of  function,  in  the  roots,  that 
is  most  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

There  is  another  obvious  reason  for  root- 
pruning  earlier  and  more  severely  than  usual 
this  season.  The  majority  of  fruit  trees  have 
borne  little  or  no  fruit.  Freed  from  the  burden  of 
a  crop,  many  of  them  have  rushed  into  the 
making  of  more  wood  than  usual.  The  sooner 
this  abnormal  vigour  is  checked  the  better  for 
next  year's  fruit  prospects  ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  sterility  has  a  tendency  to  repeat 
itself  as  well  as  fertility.  Cultivators,  as  a  rule, 
have  not  sufficiently  recognised  the  operations 
of  this  law  of  like  begetting  like,  even  in  such 
matters  as  fruit  or  no  fruit.  Few  will  deny  the 
fact,  though  only  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  root  culture  will  be  prepared  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  fruitful  seasons  and  barren  ones 
often  seem  to  come  in  cycles.  A  free  growth 
alone,  with  no  crop  to  divert  much  of  the  vital 
force  of  the  trees  into  fruitful  channels,  must  of 
necessity  result  in  a  corresponding  development 
of  vigorous  roots.  These,  if  left  unchecked, 
result  in  another  crop  of  abnormally  vigorous 
wood.  The  latter,  again,  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  still  more  and  larger  roots,  and  so  on 
and  on  to  infinity  ;  unless  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  the  resistance  of  the  subsoil,  severities  of 
climate,  age  or  extension  of  parts,  arrest  the 
process  of^  wood  growing.  The  root-pruner, 
however,  instead  of  waiting  for  such  contin- 
gencies simply  steps  in  and  severs  a  few  of  the 
strongest  roots,  and  thus  forcibly  arrests  the  dual 
processes  of  reciprocal  wood  and  root-making, 
and  compels  the  trees  to  set  about  the  third  and 
more  valuable  function  of  fruit  bearing. 

The  sooner  root-pruning  is  set  about  and 
completed  the  better.  A  caution  may  be  needed 
against  carrying  the  process  too  far.  The 
temptation  is  strong  when  roots  are  exposed, 
after  considerable  labour,  to  prune  them  rather 
severely.  This  is  seldom  necessary  or  desirable. 
It  is  much  better  generally  to  raise  up  roots 
that  are  too  low  than  to  cut  them  off.  Only  the 
largest  and  most  vertical  roots  should,  be  cut 
off.  The  mere  uncovering,  and  especially  the 
detachment  of  the  roots  from  the  soil,  is  of  itself 
almost  as  great  a  check  as  moderate  pruning  : 
for  each  root  detached  from  its  place  of 
growth  and  what  may,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
be  designated  its  growing  hold  of  the  soil,  is 
severely  checked  until  it  gets  a  new  grip  of  the 
freshly  moved  or  disturbed  earth.  It  thus 
comes  to  pass  that  root-disturbance  and  exami- 
nation may  answer  most  of  the  purposes  of  root- 
pruning.  A  change  in  the  place  of  roots,  the 
raising  them  from  a  low  to  a  higher  level,  may 
also  bring  about  all  the  difference  between  a 
sterile  and  a  fertile  condition. 

The  character  of  the  roots  may  also  be 
modified  by  removal  and  a  change  of  place^ 
almost  as  much  by  a  change  of  place  and  of 
soil  as  by  cutting.  By  merely  liftmg  large  single 
rools  nearer  to  the  surface  they  often  ramify 
into  numerous  fibres.  From  all  which  it  follows 
that,  while  exposing  the  roots  of  trees  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  pruning  them,  the  amount 
of  pruning  to  which  they  ought  to  be  subjected, 
and  even  the  prior  question  of  whether  they 
should  be  pruned  at  all,  must  be  determined  on 
the  spot. 

There  is  no  operation  that  needs  more 
judgment  and  care  than  root-pruning.  The 
practice  has  often  been   brought  into  disregard 


by  the  reckless  mode  of  its  performance.  Some 
even  perform  it  in  the  dark,  and  dispense  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  preliminary  search  for 
or  careful  examination  of  the  roots.  All  roots 
are  slashed  off  within  a  certain  radius  of  the 
bole  and  a  specified  depth  from  the  surface. 
Such  operations  may  be  designated  almost  hack- 
ings or  choppings  of  the  roots.  As  well  send 
blind  men  to  prune  the  tops  of  tiees  as  thus 
hew  their  roots  to  pieces  in  the  d.irk.  Root- 
piuning  needs  to  be  as  carefully  performed  as 
the  most  skilful  forms  of  top-pruning,  and 
opportunity  should  always  be  taken  of  the 
operation  of  pruning  to  train  the  roots  also  so 
as  to  avoid  over-crowding,  and  to  place  each  in 
the  likeliest  position  for  finding  the  most  abund- 
ant supplies  of  the  best  food  with  the  least  risk 
of  being  preyed  upon  or  overrun  by  the  neigh- 
bouring roots. 

Root-pruning,  then,  carefully  performed,  is 
an  operation  that  may  not  be  needful  more  than 
once  in  the  life  of  most  trees,  and  of  it  more 
than  of  almost  any  other  cultural  process  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well ;  unless,  in  fact,  done  well  it 
had  better  far  be  left  undone.  F.  [We  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  our  correspondent's  dictum,  that 
the  larger  the  root  the  more  water  it  will  raise, 
and  vice  veysd;  and  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  a  multitude  of  fibrous  roots  form  better 
feeders  than  simple  undivided  roots.  But  these 
matters  do  not  affect  the  practical  side  of  our 
correspondent's  article.  Eds.] 


New  Garden  Plants. 

Cyi'RIPEDIUM  lucidum,  n.  hyb.  (villosum 
X  Lowii).* 
This  is  one  more  of  Mr.  Seden's  highly  curious 
hybrids,  obtained  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of 
^Iessrs.  Veitch.  It  has  the  leaves  just  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  species,  narrower  than  in 
C.  Lowii,  and  longer  and  stiffer  than  they  are  in  C. 
villosum.  There  is  a  well  defined  narrow  cartils- 
gineous  and  lighter  border.  The  peduncle  would 
appear  to  be  racemose,  as  I  judge  from  my  having 
obtained  but  a  single  flower  witfiout  peduncle  or  bract. 
The  flower  has  the  ciuciform  position  of  sepals  and 
petals  so  very  remarkable  in  C.  Lowii.  The  upper 
sepal  is  greenish,  with  much  brown  at  the  base  and  in 
the  middle,  wfiere  there  are  very  many  brownish  spois 
from  which  a  brown  middle  line  runs  towards  the  apex. 
The  inferior  sepal  is  greenish  yellow,  rather  narrow. 
The  petals  from  a  narrow  base  are  much  dilated, 
shining  inside  like  the  upper  sepals,  minutely  ciliate, 
the  superior  half  inside  is  brownish  viutet,  the  interior 
(basilar)  part  more  yellowish,  with  very  many 
brownish  violet  sputi  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  nearly 
that  o(  villosum,  but  chiefly  brownish  violet.  There 
are,  however,  the  small  cartilaginous  plates  in  the 
interior  base  of  the  sinuses  of  the  horns  with  the 
chanelled  nail.  The  staminodium  is  nearly  triangular, 
a  middle  tooth  stands  at  its  retuse  anterior  side,  and 
the  lateral  parts  are  obscurely  bilobe.  There  are 
many  short  violet  hairs  at  its  base  and  at  its  sides. 
The  ovary  is  covered  with  whitish  hairs.  The  mother 
plant  is  C.  Lowii.  H.  G.  RcJib,  f. 

Sedum  lydium,  Boiss.\ 

A  pretty  looking  Sedum,  which  has  for  some  years 
past  found  favour  with  gardeners  who  devote  them- 
selves to  **  carpet  bedding."  Its  neat,  close  habit, 
and  green  colour,  tending  to  red  in  hot  seasons  and 
dry  places,  render  it  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose 
in  question. 

We  should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
allude  to  it  under  this  heading,  but  that  the  true  name, 
S.  lydium,  has  scarcely  yet  made  its  way  into  books 
on  garden  botany,  and  although  the  name  occurs  in 
some  catalogues,  yet  it  is  difhcult  for  any  one  not  con- 
versant with  the  technical  literature  of  descriptive 
botany  to  verify  the  name  or  identify  the  planr.  We 
have  ourselves  received  the  plant  under  the  names  of 
S.  lividum,  S.  pulchellum,  and  S.  anglicum — all  three 
widely  different  plants, 

•  Cypripedium  Incuiuilt,  n.  hyb.  (Cyfiripeditini  ■villosuilfK 
Lmvii).  —  h^oliis  ligularis  aciitis  v.ildc  coriaeeis  rigidis;  pedun- 
ciito  — .  braciea  —  :  ovario  trigono  villoso  :  sepain  superior!  ob- 
lungo  obtuse  acuto  dorso  carinato  cxttis  villoso  ;  sepalo  inferior! 
optime  coniiato,  aiii;iis[e  ligulato,  exliis  villoso  ;  tepalis  lanceo- 
laro-ligulatis  obtuse  acutis.  limbo  minute  ciliati^,  valde  vernixiis  ; 
labcllo  amice  retnso,  cornubus  retrorsis  bene  evolutis  :  lamella 
ulnnqne  in  sinu  inter  coniiia  et  uiiguein  ;  slaminodio  trlangnlo, 
dor50  drill  ito,  antice  riuintjuelobo,  lubo  medio  dentifornii. — 
In  horro  Veitchiano  arlihcialitcr  exculttim.   //.  G.  Rchb.f. 

t  Stdum  lydtum,  Boibs  ,  Diagn  ,  ser.  i,,  3.  p  17.  et  Flor 
Orienlalis,  ii.,  p.  78a, — Glabriim  cKspitosum  ;  caiidieulisrepen- 
tibus;  caulibus  ascendciitibiis  stcniibus  abbrcvtatis  dense 
foliosis  :  fuliis  lineanbus  obuisis  :  cyma  corynlboso-capitala 
radiis  brevissiniis  densilloris  scorpiodeis  :  pedicellis  calyce  bre- 
vioribus  ;  petalis  ro^cis  ianceolalis  obtusiusculis  cnlycis  laciniis 
oljlongis  obtubis  subdiiplo  longioribus. — Lydia  et  Caria.  S. 
pulchclliini  et  .S.  lividum  hort.  var. 
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S.  lydium  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  barren  shoots  are  2  to  3  inches  high,  erect, 
and  densely  covered  with  alternate  erect  linear  sub- 
terete  green  leaves  about  ^  inch  long,  auricled  at  the 
base,  blunt  at  the  tip,  and  studded  with  small  reddish 
tubercle?,  very  pretty  under  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
flowering  shoots  are  4 — 5  inches  high,  erect,  with 
leaves  of  the  same  form  as  those  on  the  barren  stems, 
but  less  crowded.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and 
borne  on  a  corymbose  cyme.  The  flower-buds  are 
pentangular  in  outline.  The  expanded  flowers  are 
about  \  inch  in  diameter,  with  oblong  blunt  reddish 
sepals  ;  the  petals  are  white  or  pale  rose-coloured, 
oblong  lanceolate.  The  stamens  are  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  petals,  those  placed  in  front  of  the  latter 
organs  are  adherent  to  them,  and  slighdy  longer  than 
those  placed  in  front  of  the  sepals.  The  anthers  are 
red.  The  ovaries  are  whitish  or  ultimately  pink,  sur- 
mounted by  slender  styles  as  long  as  themselves,  and 
encircled  at  the  base  by  small  yellowish  glands. 

It  is  a  charming  little  plant,  well  suited  for  rock- 
work,  for  covering  places  where  little  else  will  grow, 
and  for  carpet-bedding  purposes,  on  which  account 
it  is  desirable  that  its  true  name  and  position  should 
be  put  on  record.  M.  T.  M. 


THOMAS    RIVERS. 

By  the  death  of  Thomas  River?,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  British  horticulturists  lose  one  of  the  greatest 
of  experimental  physiologists,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  benefactors  to  their  craft.  Rose 
growers,  fruit  lovers,  planters  in  particular,  may  revere 
his  memory.  A  keen  man  of  business,  he  was  yet  so 
imbued  with  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  that, 
though  never  neglecting  the  main  chance,  he  has  by 
his  genuine  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  by  the  systematic 
method  which  guided  his  proceedings,  earned  a  high 
place  among  the  small  band  of  vegetable  physio- 
logists. 

Thomas  Rivers  was  born  at  Sawbridgeworth  in 
December,  1798,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  now  famous  nurseries,  which  have  been 
in  the  occupation  or  possession  of  his  family  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  love  of  horticulture  was 
strong  in  him  from  early  youth.  The  curiosity  which 
in  some  boys  manifests  itself  in  birds'-nesting,  insect- 
catching,  and  the  like,  showed  itself  very  early  in 
attempts  to  grow,  raise,  and  propagate  plants.  As 
years  rolled  on  the  love  of  experiment  manilested 
itself  in  attempts  to  improve  various  descriptions  of 
Roses  and  fruit  trees. 

The  record  of  his  life  and  works  may  be  best  found 
in  his  own  books.  The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide,  The 
Miniature  Fruit  Ga7-den,  The  Orchard-House,  &c. 
The  popularity  of  these  little  books  was  amazing  ;  of 
the  first  a  tenth,  of  the  second  an  eighteenth,  of  the 
third  a  fifteenth  edition  was  issued.  These  were  not 
mere  trade  catalogues,  of  which  an  annual  edition 
might  be  published,  but  excellent  little  practical  treatises 
revised  in  the  case  of  each  edition,  so  as  to  include  the 
last  experiences  of  the  author  and  his  correspondents. 
Such  was  the  extent  of  his  observations  and  the  amount 
of  his  knowledge,  that  insight  into  the  future  of 
pomology  at  least  seemed  as  remarkable  with  him  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  past.  In  him  truly  "did  old 
experience  attain  to  something  of  prophetic  strain." 

Our  own  columns  from  the  commencement  in 
January,  1841,  till  a  few  years  since,  teem  with 
notices  from  his  pen,  and  with  the  comments  of  others 
on  his  publications  and  his  nurseries.  He  was  always 
a  valued  contributor  to  our  pages,  and  a  handsome 
clock  on  his  mantel-piece  was  laughingly  pointed  out 
by  him  as  the  "Chronicle,"  in  allusion  to  a  compliment 
paid  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  services.  The  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  of  his  nurseries,  with  inci- 
dental allusions  to  the  work  done  by  the  proprietor, 
is  given  in  our  volume  for  1S66,  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish. 

In  this  place  we  can  but  briefly  allude  to  the  more 
salient  features  of  his  career.  Progress  was  the  law 
of  his  life  from  the  first,  whether  it  was  in  Roses,  in 
fruit  culture,  or  in  the  raising  of  new  fruits.  As  far 
back  as  1841  we  find  him  growing  a  fine  plant  of  the 
*'  finest  Azalea  ever  known,"  and  so  through  life,  till 
enfeebled  by  age  and  sickness,  progress  was  his  motto. 

Experiments  with  Manures. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  to  attract  his  attention 
was  the  question  of  manure?.  He  made  endless  ex- 
periments with  them.  Tie  was  one  of  the  first  pro- 
minent advocates  of  the  value  of  malt  dust  as  a 
manure.  For  many  trees,  especially  Elms,  he  showed 
the  value  of  bone-dust.  For  Plums  he  advocated  the 
use  of  salt.    For  Strawberries  his  experiments  showed 


that  nitrate  of  soda  (3  oz.  to  the  square  yard)  was  a 
valuable  manure,  preferable  even  to  guano.  On  the 
other  hand,  nitrate  of  soda  as  an  application  to  Roses 
he  found  to  be  not  only  useless,  but  often  injurious 
on  his  soil. 

Root-pruning,  Lifting,  Double  Grafting,  etc. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1839  we  find  him  strenu- 
ously advocating  root- pruning  as  a  means  of  inducing 
fertility,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  coarse  sappy 
wood  shoots.  There  was  nothing  absolutely  new  in 
this,  indeed  it  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  but  it 
had  very  much  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country,  and 
it  needed  the  impulse  of  his  practical  mind  and  expe- 
rience to  recommend  it  to  our  gardeners.  A  measure 
of  this  kind,  involving  serious  mutilation,  requires 
judicious  carrying  out.  Recklessly  or  too  frequently 
performed  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  are 
not  sure  that  harm  did  not  arise  in  many  cases  from 
Rivers'  advocacy  of  the  practice.  Root-pruners  did 
not  all  possess  his  experience  and  his  judgment.  As 
he  himself  used  to  say,  the  public  required  to  be  told, 
and  told  explicitly,  that  the  proper  end  of  a  Cabbage 
to  be  put  into  the  ground  was  the  root  end.  Actuated 
perhaps  by  the  consideration  of  the  harm  done  by  in- 
judicious root-pruning.  Rivers  experimented  largely 
on  the  lifting  of  fruit  trees  with  the  same  object.  This 
practice  is  less  open  to  objection  than  root-pruning  ; 
and  by  inducing  the  formation  of  a  leash  of  fine 
feeding-roots  near  the  surface  is  often  very  advan- 
tageous. 

Double  grafting  was  another  practice  Mr.  Rivers 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  horticulturists.  In 
France  it  had  been  long  practised  under  the  name  of 
i^rcffe  sur  greffe.  Pears  that  do  not  do  well  on  the 
Quince,  for  instance,  are  double  worked,  that  is, 
some  other  Pear,  such  as  Gansel's  Bergamot,  is  worked 
on  the  Quince,  and  in  turn  becomes  the  stock  on  which 
the  desired  variety  is  grafted.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  to  secure  an  equal  growth  of  scion  and 
stock  and  earlier  and  increased  fertility.  Seedling 
Peaches  were  treated  in  a  similar  way,  being  budded 
on  the  Plum  stock,  on  the  shoots  of  which  latter  the 
desired  varieties  are  again  budded. 

Stocks. 
The  question  of  stocks  was  ever  one  of  the  foremost 
objects  of  Rivers'  attention.  He  rightly  surmised 
that  the  habit,  earliness,  and  productiveness  of  par- 
ticular varieties,  as  well  as  their  relative  hardihood  and 
suitability  to  particular  conditions,  depended  in  very 
great  degree  on  the  kind  of  stock  employed,  hence 
nearly  forty  years  ago  he  introduced  the  Manetti 
stock  from  Italy.  Its  history  is  given  in  his  Rose 
Aniateur'^s  Guide.  The  strong  growth  of  the  Manetti 
was  found  to  make  an  excellent  stock  for  Tea  and 
China  Roses,  and  to  obviate  in  a  great  degree  the 
evils  arising  from  the  production  of  suckers,  to  which 
the  Brier  is  prone. 

Roses. 

The  culture  and  improvement  of  RoiCS  early 
excited  his  interest,  and  secured  for  him  well 
earned  renown.  * '  We  all  regard  as  our  commander-in- 
chief,"  says  the  genial  author  of  the  Book  About  Roses, 
"  that  veteran  hero  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  .  ,  . 
Age  cannot  wither  his  loyalty,  and  beneath  a  hundred 
medals,  orders,  and  clasps,  his  brave  heart  is  still 
with  the  Rose."  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  considered 
himself  the  most  dexterous  and  rapid  budder  of  Roses 
that  ever  lived  and  was  likely  to  live.  Before  his 
time  standard  Roses  were  imported  from  France, 
but  Rivers  went  to  the  hedgerows  for  his  stocks,  and 
rendered  himself  independent  of  French  supplies  so 
far  as  these  were  concerned.  The  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide  is  replete  with  sound  information  and  his- 
torical detail,  not  the  least  interesting  at  the 
present  time  being  the  account  of  the  beautiful 
hybrid  China  Rose,  Rivers'  George  IV.,  which  he 
raised  about  1840,  and  which  he  says  probably 
contributed  more  than  anything  to  make  him  an 
enthusiastic  Rose  cultivator.  The  bright  crimson- 
scarlet  hybrid  climbing  Rose,  named  Sir  John 
Sebright,  was  also  raised  by  him  at  Sawbridgeworth 
from  Italian  seed.  Mr.  Rivers  did  not  raise  many 
new  Roses,  but  he  was  a  large  introducer  of  new 
French  varieties,  and  records  with  evident  delight  how, 
so  far  back  as  1S49,  he  sent  out  no  less  than  80QO 
standards  and  dwarfs  of  the  glorious  old  Geint  des 
Batailles,  one  of  the  progenitors  of  many  of  the  best 
Roses  of  the  present  day. 

The  following  extract  from  his  catalogue  of  Roses 
for  the  present  year  is  worth  quoting  from  the  point 


of  view  just  named: — "  In  the  Gardeners'  Magazine 
for  August,  1833,  Mr.  Loudon,  the  gardener's  best 
friend,  takes  occasion  to  say  of  the  first,  or  nearly  the 
first,  edition  of  my  catalogue  of  Roses,  'This  we 
consider  to  be  the  most  useful  catalogue  of  Roses  in 
the  English  language.'  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  *  To 
convey  an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  collection 
we  may  mention  that  there  are  sixteen  sorts  of  Rosa 
indica  odorata'  (che  tea-scented  Rose).  What  a 
contrast  this  oflers  to  catalogues  of  the  present  day,  in 
which  from  sixty  to  eighty  varieties  of  this  class  are 
named  and  described  I  In  looking  over  a  catalogue 
of  the  above  date,  printed  on  a  single  folio  sheet,  I 
find  not  even  one  variety  of  our  favourite  class,  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  named." 

Orchard  Houses,  etc. 

In  the  construction  of  houses  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses efficiency  and  economy  were  the  leading 
principles  acted  on  by  Mr.  Rivers  ;  houses  and  pits  of 
weather  boarding,  covered  with  felt,  with  lights 
springing  from  a  brick  wall,  or  it  might  be  from  a 
thick  hedge,  were  largely  used  by  him.  For  every- 
thing that  he  did  he  had  a  good  reason  ;  the  wood  and 
the  felt  were  not  only  cheap  and  effectual,  but  they 
allowed  of  rapid  cooling  by  night,  and  in  that  way  he 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  Eastern  climate,  whence 
so  many  of  our  fruits  have  been  derived,  by  securing 
a  high  day  and  a  cool  night  temperature.  The 
hedge-walls  secured  ventilation  and  prevented 
scorching  j  originally  many  of  these  houses  were 
heated  by  an  Arnott  stove,  with  an  evaporating  pan 
at  the  top.  But  it  was  in  the  year  185 1  that  the 
orchard-house,  with  which  his  name  will  be  ever 
associated,  was  first  systematically  introduced  as  a 
remedy  for  the  fickle  uncertainties  of  our  spring 
climate.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the 
old  controversy  as  to  the  value  of  these  structures,  the 
comparative  advantages  of  pot  culture,  or  of  planting- 
out  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  orchard-houses  have  become 
an  established  institution  in  the  gardens  of  amateur 
horticulturists,  and  that  their  value  under  certain 
circumstances  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the 
report  of  the  Botanical  Congress  of  1866  is  an 
excellent  account  of  the  mode  of  constructing  and 
managing  these  houses  and  the  fruit  trees  in  them. 
In  this  paper,  reproduced  in  our  columns  at  the  time, 
Rivers  alludes  with  honourable  pride  to  "orchard- 
houses — a  term  at  first  broached  with  diffidence,  but 
now  imbedded  in  the  language." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  boon  he  conferred  on  the 
amateur  gardener  ;  ground  vineries  and  similar  struc- 
tures for  the  protection  of  salads  and  other  plants,  if 
not  absolutely  introduced  by  him,  were  at  least  intro- 
duced more  widely  to  public  notice  through  him  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Rivers  as  a  Pomologist, 
But  it  is  as  a  pomologist  that  Rivers  will  probably 
be  longest  remembered  among  us.  It  is  not  as  a  fruit 
cultivator  that  we  have  to  speak  of  him,  for  we  have 
had  others  greater  than  he  ;  nor  probably  could  he  be 
compared  with  such  as  Thompson  for  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  fruit  nomenclature.  But  Rivers,  from 
his  own  experience,  had  a  v/onderfully  intimate  know- 
ledge of  fruits,  a  special  knowledge  of  some  classes, 
"all  his  own,"  which  he  seemed  never  weary  of  im- 
parting. No  man  in  this  country  has  done  so  much 
as  Rivers  in  popularising  the'cultivation  of  fruits  or  in 
proving  and  introducing'new  or  unknown  sorts  to  our 
knowledge.  It  is  not  either  to  his  introduction  and 
advocacy  of  orchard-houses  or  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  that  we  would  here  allude,  although 
assuredly  they  gave  a  great  impetus  to  fruit  growing, 
and  perhaps  tended  in  his  own  case  in  no  small  degree 
to  make  that  possible  for  which  his  name  will  be  long 
honoured  and  respected. 

As  a  fruit  hybridist,  as  the  raiser  and  introducer  of 
new  fruits,  the  name  of  Rivers  stands  pre-eminent. 
We  have  had  no  English  pomologist  to  compare  with 
him  at  all  in  this  department,  if  we  except  T.  A. 
Knight.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  more 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  season  without  some  new- 
fruits  from  Sawbridgeworth,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  very  decided  acquisitions,  and  are  now  popular 
and  largely  cultivated  varieties.  We  subjoin  a  list 
of  such  new  fruits  raised  and  sent  out  by  Rivers  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  trace — probably  very  incom- 
plete. The  most  remarkable  are  those  in  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  classes.  In  these  quite  a  revolution 
has  been  effected.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
the  parentage  of  some  of  these  fruits— how  some  have 
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been  bred  "in-and-in,"  as  it  were,  and  others  cross- 
bred. We  have  here  accounts  of  Peaches  raised  from 
Nectarines,  and  of  Nectarines  from  Peaches,  proving 
that  ihey  are  but  varieties  one  of  the  other.  In  the  Peach 
classes  the  great  triumph  achieved  is  the  securing  of 
the  early  varieties.  By  these  Rivers  has  enabled  us  to 
extend  our  Peach  season  several  weeks  without  giving 
any  more  trouble  to  the  cultivator.  This  is  a  decided 
gain.  What  does  it  matter  if  theseearly  sorts  are  not  quite 
so  large  or  so  fine  in  quality  as  some  of  the  mid-season 
fruits  ? — they  are  very  good,  and  will  remain  a  lasting 
honour  to  their  raiser.  The  Princess  Beatrice  is  con- 
sidered the  best  early,  Goshawk  is  a  large  and  fine 
early  sort,  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of  the  late 
soits  not  so  much  in  favour  can  be  said.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  both  large  and 
very  showy  fruits,  but  seldom  of  fine  quality,  partaking 
too  much  of  the  character  of  their  parent,  the  Pavie 
de  Pompone.  Of  hardy  varieties  or  improvements  on 
old  good  sorts,  we  have  Early  York  (Rivers),  bearing 
glands,  and  consequently  much  hardier  and  not  so  sus- 
ceptible to  mildew  as  the  old  Early  York,  one  of  the 
discoveries,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  Rivers  himself — the 
Alexandra  Noblesse  having  a  like  distinction  and 
qualification  over  the  old  Noblesse,  &c.  The  mid- 
season  varieties,  although  distinct,  we  do  not  consider 
equal  to  pre-existing  standard  sorts.  In  Nectarines 
(he  most  wonderful  advance  has  been  made — nearly  all 
of  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings  being  infinitely  superior  to 
the  older  sorts  of  the  old  varieties  ;  none  ever 
equalled  in  quality  of  flivour  the  Sta,nwick,  but  this 
was  subject  to  one  great  blemish,  that  of  the  fruiis 
cracking.  Mr,  Rivers,  however,  took  advantage  of 
thi?,  and  by  judicious  crossing  succeeded  in  raising 
several  varielies  having  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Stanwick  without  its  defects.  We  allude  to 
the  Victoria,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  Nectarine  in 
culiivatiqn.  It  greatly  resembles  the  Sianwick  in 
arery  way,  but  does  not  crack.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
IS  another  of  the  same  sort,  but  later  ;  and  later  still, 
the  latest  of  all,  is  Albert  Victor.  Of  the  yellow - 
fleshed  class  Pine-apple  is  a  great  improvement  on 
Pitmaston  Orange.  Another,  of  newer  origin,  is 
Lord  Napier,  a  rather  early,  very  large,  and  extremely 
handsome  variety  of  excellent  quality.  This  bids  fair 
to  be  the  leading  Nectarine. 

In  the  Plum  classes  several  very  important  additions 
have  also  been  received.  Early  Prolific,  the  earliest 
of  all  Plums,  and  a  great  bearer;  Autumn  Compote, 
a  first-class  late  cooking  Plum  ;  and  Sultan,  which 
bids  fair  to  supersede  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  If  it  does  so,  and  frees  us  from 
the  loss  of  trees  which  the  cultivators  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Plum  experience,  it  will  be  a  gain. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  best  known 
Tarieties  originated  at  Sawbridgewoith  : — 


PeacJtes. 
Albatross 

Alexandra  Noblesse 
C'>met 
Condor 

CritTison  Galande 
D.i>;mar 
Dr   HogK 
Early  Albert 
Eaily  Alfred 
Early  Be;ilricc 
"*  Early  Louise 

Early  Leopold 
"  Early  Rivers 
Early  Silver 
Falcon 
Gladstone 
Golden  Eagte 
Goshawk 
Lady  Palmerston 
Large  Early  Mignonno 
Lord  Palmerston 
Magdala 
Merlin 
Nectarine 
Osprcy 

Prince  of  Wales 
Princess  of  Wales 
Radcl>ffe 
Kivcrs'  Early 
Sea  Eaf;lc 
Stanwick  Early  York 

Nectarines. 
Advance 
AlLert 

Alhen  Victor 
Byron 
Daritc 
I>ar*in 

p'iwnton  Improved 
Humboldi 
Lord  Napier 
I'iiic-applc 


Nectarines. 
Prince  of  Wales 
Rivers*  Elruge 
Rivers'  Orange 
Rivers'  White 
Stanwick  Elruge 
Victoria 

Plums. 
Autumn  Compute 
Blue  Prolific 
Czar 

Early  Favourite 
Early  Rivers 
Early  Transparent  Gage 
Grand  Duke 
Late  Rivers 
Late  Prolific 
Rivers'  Early  Apricot 
Rivers*  Early  Damson 
Sultan 

Penrs. 
Beacon 
Fertility 
Princess 

Seedling  Bcrgamot 
St.  Swithen 

Summer  Beurri    d'Arem 
berg 

Apricot. 
New  Large  Early 

Cherry. 
Early  Rivers 

Raspberry. 
Autumn  Black 

Strawberry. 
Royal  Hautbois 
Seedling  Eliza 


Seedling  Fruits,  etc. 
In  an  article  in  our  columns  in  1871  on  seedling 
fruits  we  have  a  most  interesting  account  from  Rivers' 
own  pen,  wherein  he  speaks  of  raising  seedlings  as 


exercising  a  fascination  over  him  **  which  grew  with 
my  youth  and  has  strengthened  with  my  decline." 
The  wonderful  variations  he  had  seen  in  fruits  raised 
from  seeds  filled  him  with  astonishment,  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  his  selections  from  Jefferson's 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plums.  Many  hundreds 
of  these  were  raised,  and  *'all  of  great  interest  to  the 
raiser,  as  the  origin  of  all  is  given.  It  will  be  some 
years  before  all  these  trees  bear  fruit,  but  every 
season  will  give  hope,  and  then  disappointment, 
which  one  does  not  seem  to  feel,  it  is  so  often  the  lot 
of  the  fruit  raiser."  Speaking  of  seedling  Plums 
he  says  \— 

"It  is  now  as  nearly  as  possible  fifty  years  since — I 
think  I  have  told  the  tale,  but  n'importe — that  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  some  grand  old  Plum  trees  planted 
by  my  grandfather  between  1770— 1780.  Theirname,  I 
think,  was  the  Eary  French  Plum.  I  soon  found  out 
that  the  proper  name  was  Precoce  de  Tours.  These 
trees,  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  so,  bore  good  crops  ; 
in  other  seasons  a  mere  sprinkling  of  fruit.  By  a  sort  of 
intuition  it  struck  me  that  this  tender  but  early  Plum 
might  be  acclimatised  by  raising  seedlings  from  it. 
Accordingly  I  sowed  some  stones,  and  raised  some 
young  trees.  There  were  planted  in  a  corner  and  nearly 
forgotten  ;  I  was  then  immersed  in  Rose  culture.  After 
some  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelvj^ears  had  elapsed,  these 
trees  commenced  to  bear  iruit  ;  I  was  struck  by  the 
precocity  and  goodness  of  one,  and  the  great  fertility  and 
goodness  of  the  other.  They  were  first  distinguished  by 
their  number?,  and  were  simply  No.  i  and  No.  2  ;  after 
a  few  years  the  former  was  named  the  Early  Favourite, 
a  dessert  Plum,  and  the  Utter  the  Early  Prolific,  at 
present  the  mjst  popular  of  all  Piums,  nut  only  for  its 
earliness,  (or  it  is  at  market  by  the  end  of  July,  but  for 
its  excellent  flavour  as  a  preserve  ;  it  is  when  well  grown 
and  ripe  far  superior  to  any  other  early  Plum,  even  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  For  the  last  twemy  years  it  his  so 
increased  in  popularity  that  from  15,000  to  zo.ooo  trees 
are  sold  here  annually,  and  some  thousands  of  young 
pyramids  are  planted  out  6  feet  apart  for  bearing,  under 
market-garden  pruning.  By  raising  this  sort— creating 
it — one  feels  to  have  benefited  one's  species,  and,  like 
growmg  the  extra  blade  of  grass,  the  feeling  is  one  of 
gratification. 

"About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  full  of  Rose  love 
and  Rose  lore.  I  happened  to  be  at  Bellevue,  a  charming 
height  near  Paris  — now,  I  think,  devastated— on  a  visit 
to  M.  Laffay.  In  the  midst  of  our  Rose  talk  he  said, 
'  You  are  so  full  of  Roses,  but  look  here — taste.'  He 
then  gave  me  a  large  mottled  Golden  Gage,  with  a  most 
excellent  and  distinct  flavour,  superior,  I  then  thought, 
to  the  old  Green  Gage  ;  I  think  so  still.  This  was 
Reine  Claude  DIaphane  (now  the  Transparent  Gage), 
because  when  fully  ripe  you  oan  see  the  stone  plainly. 
A  few  years  after  this  time  I  received  some  trees,  but 
they  seemed  so  dismclined  to  bear  that  I  despaired  of 
them,  their  shoots  were  so  glossy  and  vigorous,  and 
their  leaves  the  same,  tnat  no  blossom- buds  would  form. 
This  went  on  till  the  hot  summer  of  1857,  I  think,  when 
some  fine  fruit  ripened  in  September — how  large  and 
excellent  they  were  !  I  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  habit  of  the  tree  ;  it  was  too  vigorous,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  shy  in  bearing.  My  success  in  acclimatising 
the  Precoce  de  Tours  came  to  mind,  and  I  had  hopes. 
Some  stones  were  sown,  some  young  trees  raised,  and 
two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Plum  of  my 
own  creating,  likely,  in  a  humble  way,  to  immortalise 
my  name  {cut  bono  ?}.  This  seedhng  is  a  marvellous 
likeness  of  its  parent  as  regards  the  colour,  quality,  and 
size  of  its  fruit,  but  it  ripens  fully  a  month  earlier,  and  is 
a  great  bearer  ;  but,  above  all,  instead  of  having  smooth 
vigorous  shoots,  it  has  stout  downy  ones,  and  rugose 
leaves:  a  more  complete  departure  from  the  parent  I 
have  never  witnessed.  One  day  this  Plum  will  go  to  the 
London  markets  by  thousands  of  bushels,  and  its  raiser 
or  creator  may  be  remembered." 

In  the  Congress  report,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  the  subject  of  raising  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  other  fruits  from  seed  is  also  treated  at  some 
length,  and  we  are  therein  told  how  he  formed  the 
idea  that  varieties  of  fruit  trees  might  be  fixed  from 
seed,  and  acquire  the  permanence  of  species.  He 
tells  of  his  disappointments  with  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  of  how  he  on  the  occasion  of  a  glut  in  the 
market  in  the  pre-railway  days  bought  several 
bushels  of  Green  Gages,  and  sowed  the  stones.  Not 
one  among  the  seedlings  yielded  a  fruit  worth  a  name, 
but  all  gave  green  fruit,  so  far  bearing  out  his  theory, 
lie  then  narrates  the  history  of  the  Early  Prolific  Plum, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Piecoce  de 
Tours — vigorous  in  habit  and  abundantly  prolific.  "  I 
felt,"  says  he,  ** amply  rewarded  for  ray  almost  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  a  somewhat  speculative  theory  and 
for  many  years  of  careful  culture." 

In  the  same  paper  there  is  a  brief  account  of  his 


experiments  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  the 
wonderful  results  obtained  by  intercrossing  different 
varieties: — "  A  white-fleshed  Nectarine,  the  Eliuge, 
had,  with  Mr.  Williams,  produced  a  seedling  with 
orange  flesh,  the  Pitmaston,  which  in  its  turn  yielded 
at  Sawbridgeworth  a  large  white-fltshed  Peach,  and 
stones  from  that  Peach  produced  trees  with  the 
characters  of  four  generations — viz  ,  the  Elruge  and 
Pitmaston  Nectarines,  the  Peach  (a  child  of  the  latter), 
and,  again,  the  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine."  *'lt 
will,  I  think,"  he  adds,  "  be  seen  that  my  original  and 
rather  eccentric  idea  that  old  varieties  of  fruits  would 
reproduce  themselves  in  an  improved  form  if  succes- 
sive generations  were  raised  from  seed,  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  realised." 

The  paper  from  which  we  quote  ends  with  a 
suggestive  hint  as  to  the  incurving  of  the  petals  as  a 
protection  against  frost,  and  the  possibility  of  breeding 
fruit  trees  with  incurved  petals  which  should  be  rela- 
tively frost-proof.  "1  maybe  accused  of  enthusiasm," 
says  this  grand  old  man,  "but  I  look  to  the  future 
for  new  races  of  fruits  with  qualities  far  superior  to 
the  old,  and  the  trees  of  so  hardy  a  nature  as  to  resist 
some  of  the  unfavourable  tendencies  of  our  climate.  I 
have  formed  this  opinion  on  the  solid  basis  of  close 
observation  during  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  in  all  stages  of  their  growth." 

If  it  were  not  that  our  space  forbids,  we  should 
like  to  quote  more  from  these  two  remaikibls  articles  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  give  in  brief  the  history  of 
some  of  his  more  remarkable  seedling  Plums,  Fears, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  0(  Pears  he  s-peaka  of 
3000  or  4000  varieties,  crosses  and  oiher*i>tr — ill 
oi  interest,  but  almost  hopeless— it  is  so  dfTiculi  to 
raise  a  fiae  Pear  from  seed  to  ripen  when  Pears  ire 
valuable,  "  The  vagaries  of  my  stedling  Pears 
are  productive  of  amusement,  and  the  hundreds  that 
have  not  borne  of  hope." 

With  Apples,  he  »ays  he  had  but  liitle  success.  He 
set  up  the  Ribston  Pippin  as  his  test,  and  not  one 
that  he  raised  could  surpass  or  even  equal  Ir. 

Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  we  have  alrea  ly  spoken, 
and  what  he  effected  by  cross-breeding  is  known  to 
most  of  our  readers. 

In  raising  of  new  fruits,  as  we  have  seen.  Rivers 
adopted  the  two  plans  of  selection  from  seedlings  of 
knownoriginand  ofdirect  cross  breeding.  Ineithercase 
exact  records  were  kept — -records  which  we  miy  hope 
will  one  day  see  the  light,  as  their  value  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view  wouM  be  very  great.  Practically 
speaking,  his  main  aim  was  to  extend  the  se.i^on  of 
particular  fruits,  and  generally  to  improve  their  iei- 
tillly  and  quality.  In  the  case  of  the  thousands  of 
uncrossed  seedlings  raised  by  him  only  an  infinife&l  nal 
number  were  preserved.  Rivers'  taste  was  too 
critically  exacting  to  allow  what  he  thought  an  in- 
ferior variety,  or  one  not  better  than  what  we  pos* 
sessed  before,  to  pass  muster.  Excellence  only  was 
perpetuated — the  remainder,  of  mediocre  or  inferior 
quality,  were  made  to  serve  an  honourable  and  uie- 
fal  purpose  as  stocks. 

In  raising  crosses  Rivers  followed  two  distinct  plans 
—  I,  the  self  fertilisation  or  In-and-in  breeding,  and,  2, 
cross-fertilisation.  Most  desirable  would  it  be  on  all 
accounts  if  the  history  and  results  of  all  these  thousands 
of  experiments  should  be  recorded,  for  a  more  valu- 
able  series  probably  never  existed.  If  the  experiments 
were  not  carried  out  with  so  much  care  and  accuracy  as 
in  the  case  of  those  of  Mr,  Darwin,  y^t  their  vast 
number  and  the  length  of  time  over  which  tliey  ex- 
tended may  In  large  measure  compensate  for  the 
delects  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Riveis  was  quite  aware  of  po^- 
sible  defects,  and  his  keen  eye  and  finely-tempered 
intelligence  were  excellent  guides  in  the  conduct  of 
experiment?.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance,  says  Mr. 
Fish  in  writing  on  this  matter,  but  the  results  obtained 
were  the  result  uf  studious  toil,  minute  observation^ 
plodding  perseverance,  skilful  experiment,  and  pro- 
found investigation.  Ilence  his  successes  were  no  mere 
chapters  of  accident,  but  an  onward  series  of  philo- 
sophic sequences.  The  general  results  of  cioss- 
fertillsing  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Nectarines  and 
Plums,  Plums  and  Apricots,  Apricots  and  Nectarines, 
and  so  forth  was,  we  may  repeat,  to  secure  new  Ilavour 
and  qualities,  varied  constitutions,  endless  combina- 
tions of  colour  and  characteristics. 

Orange  Cijlture,  etc. 
In  later  years  Rivers  turned  his  atientinn  to  Ornnge 
culture  under  glass,  a  subject  which  also  formed  one  of 
the  papers  read  by  him  at  the  London  Botanical  Con- 
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gess  of  1S66.  The  Orange-house  at  Sawbtidgeworth 
is  truly  a  lovely  sight,  but  we  cannot  quite  share  the 
enthusiasm  which  would  have  us  admit  the  flavour  of 
a  home-grown  Orange  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  St. 
Michael's. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  formed  another  of  Mr, 
Rivers'  hobbieSj  and  his  taste  for  fine  varieties  and  his 
interest  in  those  that  are  curious  were  very  noticeable  ; 
Planes,  Elms,  Oaks,  Limes,  Caraganas,  and  many 
others,  were  the  objects  of  his  care  and  attention. 
Our  own  columns  contain  the  record  of  his  observa- 
tions on  these  matters,  and  the  writer  of  these 
notes  has  cause  to  remember  with  gratitude 
the  information  on  this  as  well  as  on  various  physio- 
logical subjects  derived  from  him. 

And  now,  after  such  a  busy,  active  life  the  end  has 
come.  Age  and  diminished  strength  had  paved  the 
way,  so  much  so  that  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  Mr.  Rivers  lived  in  quiet  retirement.  Hand- 
some in  person,  a  fine  man  physically  as 
well  as  mentally,  Thomas  Rivers  leaves  behind 
him  a  memorial  that  commands  admiration,  compels 
respect,  and  which  will  stimulate  those  who  come 
after  to  lead  according  to  their  capacity  a  life  as 
useful  and  as  honourable  as  he  did. 


HARDY    ARABS. 

Although  there  is  not  much  in  the  flowers,  or 
rather  spathes,  of  any  of  the  Arums  to  commend  them 
except  their  quaint  forms  and  singularity,  A.  italicum 
is  highly  ornamental  during  the  autumn  months,  owing 
to  the  number  of  fruit-spikes  it  bears.  These  are  in 
the  form  of  clubs,  the  top  6  or  9  inches  of  which  is 
closely  packed,  like  an  ear  of  Indian  Corn,  with  large 
rich  shining  coral-red  berries,  that,  seen  without  the 
plant  having  any  foliage  and  standing  straight  up  from 
the  bare  ground,  have  a  peculiar  and  striking  effect. 
On  a  strong  clump  in  the  herbaceous  border  here 
twenty-five  of  these  brilliant  fruit-spikes  are  now 
standing,  and  have  been  much  admired  for  some  time 
past,  the  dry  weather  apparently  suiting  them,  as  they 
are  finer  this  year  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
them  before.  The  leaves  are  produced  during  the 
winter,  and  attain  their  full  state  of  development  by 
March  or  April,  and  are  then  exceedingly  ornamental, 
as  indeed  they  are  all  through  their  growth — 'the  deep 
glossy  green  of  their  foliage  showing  up  in  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  yellow  veins  by  which  it  is  traversed. 
The  spathe  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  when 
fully  expanded  is  from  4  to  5  inches  across,  or  about 
double  the  size  of  the  common  Arum  of  our  banks  and 
hedgerows,  as  is  also  the  spadix  j  so  that  even  without 
the  spikes  of  berries  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant  to  cul- 
tivate, and  one  that  should  be  in  every  mixed  or  her- 
baceous border, 

It  is  readily  increased  by  division,  which  may  be 
done  almost  at  any  time,  but  is  best  carried  out  now, 
just  as  the  leaves  are  forming, 'as  then  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  establishing  themselves  and  getting  strong 
before  their  season  for  flowering  arrives.  Any  one 
obtaining  the  corms  at  once  would,  by  planting  them 
in  deep  rich  soil,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
bloom  and  produce  their  scarlet  berries  next  summer, 
when  if  left  to  themselves  they  soon  spread  and  form 
fine  bold  masses,  that  are  sure  to  attract  notice.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  hardy  Arums  is  A.  cri- 
nitum,  a  native  of  Minorca,  which  from  its  grotesque 
character  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  the  wild 
garden  or  fernery,  or  similar  positions,  where  it  can 
be  afforded  a  loose  sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  root.  The  leaves  of  this,  instead  of  being 
entire,  like  A.  italicum,  are  divided,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  more  recently  introduced  Amorpho- 
phalus  Rivieri,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  In  favour- 
able situations  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to 
2  feet  6  inches,  and  produces  very  large  spathes, 
which,  when  fully  expanded,  are  from  S  inches  to 
10  inches  across,  and  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  the  in- 
terior being  lined  with  dark-coloured  hairs,  and 
dotted  or  mottled  over  with  black  spots,  which,  with 
the  large  hirsute  spadix,  makes  it  a  moFt  curious- 
looking  object,  and  a  very  interesting  one  to  examine. 
The  tube  of  the  spathe,  which  is  very  large  and  long, 
is  not  erect  like  the  other  Arums,  but  has  a  peculiar 
bend  near  the  top  just  before  it  expands,  thus  adding 
to  the  singularity  of  its  appearance.  When  dying  off 
it  emits  a  carrion-like  smell  of  sufficient  strength  to 
attract  flies  in  quest  of  a  place  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
some  of  which  in  their  descent  of  the  neck  of  the 
spathe  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  are  enwrapped  and 


made  prisoners  much  in  the  way  they  are  by  the 
Sundews  and  other  so-called  carnivorous  plants. 

Arum  Dracunculus  is  likewise  a  most  interesting- 
looking  plant  to  cultivate,  and  one  that  is  altogether 
of  such  a  striking  character  as  not  to  be  passed  by 
without  notice.  The  stem  of  this,  which  is  flesh- 
coloured,  is  mottled  or  spotted  over  like  the  skin  of  a 
snake,  and  this  peculiarity  has  suggested  for  it  the 
name  of  the  Snake-plant ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  one 
of  its  attractions,  as  it  has  handsome  pedate  leaves, 
and  produces  a  very  long  spathe  of  a  deep  chocolate 
colour  on  the  inside,  with  a  spadix  tapering  and  ter- 
minating in  a  fine  point.  Although  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  this  species  is  quite  hardy  with  us, 
and  does  well  in  shady  places  in  loose  boggy  soil  that 
has  been  well  drained.  Unfortunately,  at  certain 
stages  of  development  it  emits  an  offensive  odour,  but 
this  is  not  continuous,  as  it  may  sometimes  be 
detected  on  passing,  when  perhaps  five  minutes  or  so 
later  nothing  of  it  remains.  To  those  in  search  of 
uncommon-looking  plants  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  two  above-named,  as  also  Amorphophallus  Rivieri 
[figured  in  our  columns,  1873,  p.  609]  ;  but  of  the 
hardiness  of  the  latter  I  have  as  yet  had  no  expe- 
rience, not  having  ventured  to  leave  it  out  for  the 
winter,  neither  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  bloom.  We  have  as  ^t  been  using  it  as  a  dot 
plant  for  the  centres  ofWrcular  beds,  and  to  grow 
amongst  Ferns  and  other  foliage  subjects  in  the 
greenhouse,  where,  from  its  stately  Palm-like  habit, 
it  has  been  greatly  admired.  J.  S.  [Why  not  try  the 
most  curious  of  all,  the  Amorphophallus  campanu- 
latus,  orthe  Godwinia,  as  sub-tropical  plants,  or  where 
a  heated  outdoor  border  could  be  employed,  Eds.] 


PRINCE'S   PARK,   LIVERPOOL. 

The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  are  indebted  for  this 
Park  to  that  enlightened  and  philanthropic  gentleman, 
the  late  Richard  Vaughan  Bates,  of  The  Dingle,  near 
Liverpool,  who  in  1843  purchased  about  100  acres  of 
land  from  the  then  Lord  Sefton,  and  had  the  same 
laid  out  into  what  now  forms  Prince's  Park,  from 
plans  prepared  by  that  eminent  landscape  gardener, 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

In  designing  the  Park,  a  portion  of  the  land  round 
the  margin  was  reserved  for  building  sites,  on  the 
whole  of  which  for  some  years  now  a  superior  class 
of  family  residences  have  been  erected,  principally 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  leading  merchants,  &c., 
of  the  town,  this  being  quite  a  fashionable  or 
West-end  part  of  Liverpool.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
here  that  it  is  from  an  annual  ground-rent  levied  upon 
this  building  land  as  sold  off  that  the  income  for 
maintaining  the  whole  of  the  Park  expenses  is  solely 
derived,  and  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  resident 
having  to  pay  this  ground-rent  (which  is  compulsory 
on  purchase  of  land)  that  a  small  portion  of  the  Park 
(about  3  acres)  is  called  the  "private  grounds." 

This  private  enclosure  is  worked  out  on  such  a 
judicious  scheme  that  computation  is  completely 
baffled,  and  the  ordinary  idea  would  be  that  the 
garden  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  really  is.  This 
portion  of  the  park  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  resident  families,  each  family  being  entitled  to 
one  key.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  Park  the 
general  public  are  admitted,  and  on  fine  days, 
especially  Sundays,  thousands  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  duly  appreciate  the 
great  boon  thus  provided  for  them  entirely  free  of 
cost,  as  not  a  single  shilling  goes  out  of  the  rates 
towards  the  expense  of  this  Park,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  parks  under  corporate  management.  As  one 
illustration  out  of  many  o(  the  spreading  growth  of  this 
great  commercial  town  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add 
that  when  Prince's  Park  was  first  designed  it  was  what 
would  be  called  "in  the  country"  from  Liverpool, 
whereas  now  it  is  becoming  rapidly  surrounded  by 
the  town — a  fact  that  vastly. increases  the  difficulty  of 
general  improvement.  At  the  north  or  main  entrance 
direct,  vid  Prince's  Road,  from  Liverpool,  there  is  a 
commodious  lodge  erected  for  the  manager,  Mr. 
Mason,  under  whose  astute  management  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Princes  Park  stand  second  to 
none  in  the  kingdom  for  good  order,  general  arrange- 
ment, and  refined  taste  and  ideas. 

The  health  and  arrangement  of  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
the  selection,  propagation,  and  arrangement  of  the 
various  tribes  of  plants  that  are  used  for  spring  and 
summer  bedding,  especially  the  latter,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  mention  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
Prince's  Park  is  the  "Battersea  of  the  North,"  for  in 
no  other  place  that  we  know  of  is  carpet   bedding 


attempted  on  so  large  a  scale  or  so  skilfully  executed 
under  the  reverse  of  a  favourable  climate  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  as  well  to  observe  that  the  effects  of 
the  inclement  season  on  tender  plants  have  been  felt  to 
some  extent  here,  as  elsewhere,  but  only  on  close  in- 
spection is  it  possible  to  trace  defects  which  are  more 
than  compensated  for  when  it  is  considered  that  any 
little  eyesore  in  lack  of  growth  amongst  tender  things 
is  only  of  a  very  comparative  character. 

Of  noteworthy  objects  may  be  mentioned  a  row  0 
specimen  scarlet  Thorns,  of  remarkable  growth  and 
luxuriance,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sefton  Park  to 
Liverpool.  St.  Paul's  Church,  built  for  Dr.  McNeil, 
late  Dean  of  Ripon,  is  also  an  object  that  attracts  the 
eye  looking  westward  from  the  Park,  and  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  from  all  its  surroundings.  We  merely 
mention  this  as  an  extraneous  object,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Park,  except  its  position  as  a  note- 
worthy edifice  of  some  notoriety  and  importance. 
Returning  to  Mr.  Mason's  house  we  notice  an  irre- 
gular sweeping  belt  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubr, 
the  object  of  which  is  apparently  to  act  as  a  protection 
to  a  beautiful  chain  border,  which  we  shall  notice 
presently,  as  well  as  to  form  an  inclosure  on  the  north 
side  of  what  we  may  call  a  sort  of  American  garden, 
which  has  been  strikingly  and  very  tastefully  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Mason.  One  is  here  ttruck  by  the  combina- 
tion of  ideas  so  happily  concentrated  together  that 
they  harmonise  with  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  impart  a  bold  outline  to  the  landscape,  and 
secure  the  paramount  utility  of  protection.  This 
American  garden  is  of  an  undulating  character, 
and  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  raised  beds  in  grass, 
the  centre  plant  in  each  being  a  scarlet  or  pink  Thorn, 
or  some  other  striking  object.  The  beds  are  filled 
with  hybrid  and  Ponticum  Rhododendrons  mixed, 
some  of  which  are  edged  with  hardy  Heaths,  others 
with  a  mixed  edging  of  such  things  as  are  known  to  be 
proof  against  a  rough  climate.  As  a  rough-weather 
plant,  either  for  individual  purposes  or  for  grouping, 
nothing  seems  to  equal  Pernettya  mucronata.  Here  it 
is  planted  in  the  worst  situation,  and  is  always  fresh 
and  lively  in  appearance.  An  isolated  circle  of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  occupying  a  low  spot  in  the  centre  of  a 
little  valley,  can  be  seen  from  all  points  of  vantage, 
and  illustrates  the  advantage  of  strong  colours  as  being 
peculiarly  fitted  for  distant  planting,  the  strength  of 
colour  being  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  eflfect  distance 
is  known  to  have  in  subduing  colour. 

Other  outside  portions  of  the  park  have  undergone 
a  complete  reformation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mason, 
particularly  that  portion  adjacent  to  the  Dingle  Cricket 
Ground,  which,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  a  great  resort 
for  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Liverpool  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  season. 

As  we  propose  to  deal  first  with  that  portion  of  the 
Park  which  is  open  to  the  general  public,  we  must 
now  retrace  our  steps  and  examine  the  chain  border, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

The  border  is  a  continuous  chain  of  Cerastiura, 
forming  a  series  of  oblongs  each  12  feet  by  36  feet, 
and  circles  12  feet  in  diameter  j  the  circles  being 
raised  in  grass,  and  a  specimen  Hodgins'  Holly  being 
planted  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  oblong  spaces  are 
devoted  to  flower-beds,  with  a  margin  of  grass  iS 
inches  wide  between  the  Cerastium  and  the  beds. 
The  planting  is  artistically  carried  out,  as  follows  :— 
Oblong  No.  I  is  a  design  of  seven  2  feet  6  inches  circles 
of  Pelargoniums,  four  being  Golden  Superb  Nose- 
gay and  three  Miss  Kingsbury,  with  a  Centaurea  and 
Beet  in  the  centre  of  each  respectively  j  the  ground- 
work Viola  Blue  Bell,  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
Golden  Feather  edged  with  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca. 

No.  2  is  a  design  of  nine  beds,  planted  in  variety 
with  yellow  Tagetes,  blue  Lobelia,  and  so  on. 

No.  3  is  divided  into  seven  beds,  where  a  very 
showy  effect  is  produced  with  Blue  Perfection  Pansy 
and  Pelargonium  Memnon. 

No.  4  is  planted  in  bands  of  Miss  Kingsbury  Pelar- 
gonium (old  plants),  Perilla  nankinensis.  Pelargonium 
Lancashire  Witch,  Viola  Blue  Bell,  edged  with 
Golden  Superb  Nosegay  Pelargonium. 

No.  5  is  formed  into  diamonds  and  half-diamonds, 
planted  principally  with  blue  Lobelias,  Golden 
Feather,  crimson  Verbenas,  Mesembryanthemums,  &c. 

No.  6  is  a  design  of  seven  beds,  planted  effectively 
with  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Violas,  &c. 

No.  7  is  planted  in  bands,  the  centre  line  being 
Cleopatra  Pelargonium,  with  a  row  of  Beet  on  each 
side,  followed  by  Calceolarias  and  Violet  Hill  Pelar- 
gonium, and  finished  oH  with  Gnaphalium. 
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Proceeding  en  route  to  Sefton  Paik,  the  visitor  may 
enter  a  gate  on  the  east  side,  and  stroll  leisurely  by 
the  side  of  a  magnificent  lake,  which  is  rich  in  the 
beautiful  Lily,  Nympbrei  alba.  From  this  side  the 
lake  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  the  "private" 
gardens  and  grounds,  where  the  rich  colours  of  the 
bedding  plants  blend  agreeably  with  one  another  in 
the  cool  eventide,  mingled  with  the  faint  rays  of  the 
setting  sun — a  perfect  Paradise  in  the  distance, 
ensconced  within  a  labyrinth  of  scenery  that  would 
need  the  pen  of  Milton  to  justly  pourtray.  Passing 
on  by  the  lake  side  there  is  a  gate  on  the  right  hand, 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  gardens  from  this 
side.  On  entering  the  private  grounds  the  observing 
visitor  is  at  once  struck  with  the  ever-changirg 
scenes,  Varitty  seems  to  have  been  the  prepon- 
derating influence  throughout,  and  to  this  may  be 
ascribed  the  enlarged  ideas  of  strangers  when  com- 
puting the  extent  of  ground  allotted  to  this  purpose, 
O.  H.  W, 

{To  he  continued.') 


done  in  the  first  instance  is  patent  to  many  of  us.  A 
hole  is  dug,  the  roots  of  a  scraggy  tree  are  thrust  into 
it,  it  is  filled  up,  and  the  work  is  done.  And  the 
plants  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  many  of  them  expire 
of  a  lingering  decline.  Surely  there  must  be  retri- 
bution stored  up  somewhere  against  such  evil-doers  in 
the  walks  of  gardening. 

It  is  no  use  to  plant  trees  of  any  kind  unless  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  is  of  a  nature  to 
nourish  and  minister  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees.  If 
it  is  composed  of  clay  and  rubbish,  out  it  must  come, 
and  some  good  loam  substituted  for  it.  If  the  soil  be 
suitable  let  it  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  taking  care 
not  to  go  deep  enough  to  bring  up  any  sour  or  unkind 
subsoil.  If  possible  dig  in  with  it  any  nutritive  vege- 
table refuse  or  leaf-mould,  or  any  old  potting  soil. 

Selection  and  CoNDixroN  of  the  Plants. — If 
the  planter  be  unacquainted  with  fruit  trees  or  shrubs, 
let  him  get  proper  advice  as  to  the  most  suitable  sub- 
jects to  plant.     There  is  always  some  one  at  hand  to 


Fig,  106.— astilee  earbata  as  grown  i-or  market. 


%\i  «IHIa  iarkn. 

AuTUKN  Planting. — As  we  write,  the  rain,  so 
long  impending  and  so  ardently  wished  for,  is  falling. 
There  is  a  pleasant  sweetness  in  the  sound  thereof, 
for  the  earth  is  thirsty  ;  and  notwithstanding  so  much 
rain  fell  during  the  summer,  the  past  month  of  dry 
weather  has  drunk  up  the  moisture,  and  many  plants 
have  been  flagging  for  want  of  it.  The  spell  of  dry 
weather  has  not  been  without  its  uses  ;  it  has  ripened 
the  wood  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  it  has  enabled 
arrears  of  cleaning  to  be  cleared  up,  and  it  has  most 
agreeably  softened  the  relapse  of  summer  into  the 
gloom  and  decay  of  autumn.  It  has  delayed  planting 
operations,  but  they  can  now  be  canied  out,  and  it 
is  not  too  late  for  executing  them. 

Preparation  of  the  Sou..— If  fruit  trees  or 
shrubs  are  to  be  planted  the  soil  must  he  prepared  for 
them  if  they  are  to  succeed.  Hundreds  of  villa 
residents  have  taken  new  residences  and  found  their 
gardens  planted  and  laid  out  after  a  certain  fashion. 
The  garden  Is  but  a  small  matter  in  the  estimation 
of  the  builder  ;  when  the  house  is  completed  the 
garden  is  attended  to — the  heaps  of  refuse  soil  are 
levelled,  and  then  planting  takes  place.     IIow  it  is 


give  advice  if  only  they  be  sought  for.  A  proper 
selection  being  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
roots  of  the  tree  or  shrub  about  to  be  planted  are  in 
the  proper  condition.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  nurserymen  frequently  trans- 
planting trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  put 
forth  good  healthy  fibrous  roots.  The  Villa  gardener 
should  select  his  plants  at  a  nursery,  and  stipulate  that 
they  were  transplanted  the  previous  autumn.  The 
i  small  fibrous  roots  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  plants  are  of  the  first  importance,  for  it  is  through 
what  botanists  term  the  "spongioles"  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  that  the  plant  draws  in  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil.  If  it  be  necessary  to  trim  the 
roots,  the  knife  should  be  used  with  care  ;  and  it 
should  be  employed  to  cut  away  the  main  or  tap-root, 
but  not  the  fine  hair-like  fibres  or  rootlets,  all  of 
which  should  be  carefully  preserved. 

Mode  of  Planting. — It  appears  a  simple  thing 
to  plant,  but  there  is  more  in  the  proper  method  of 
doing  it  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  big  enough 
hole  should  be  dug  to  take  the  roots,  and  enable  them 
to  be  laid  out  in  a  regular  and  natural  manner.  The 
regulation-sized  pits  of  the  unreflecting  jobbing  gar- 
dener must  be  abjured,  and  according  to  the  size  of 


the  ball  of  roots  should  be  the  receptacle  in  which 
they  are  to  be  laid.  It  should  be  just  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  the  upper  roots  being  covered  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  or  sx  It  is  not  well  to  plant  too  deeply, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  ' '  thousands  of  young 
trees  perish  annually  from  being  planted  too  deep.  In 
situations  exposed  to  violent  winds  it  may  be  allow- 
able to  plant  a  little  deeper,  but  it  is  only  meeting 
one  evil  by  substituting  another,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  staking 
the  young  trees  where  it  is  required  ; "  and  in  order  to 
give  the  young  rootlets  as  much  encouragement  as 
possible,  a  little  fine  soil  sifted  from  the  refuse  of  the 
potting  bench,  if  placed  among  them,  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial.  This  done,  fill  in  with  the  ordinary 
soil,  and  tread  it  firmly  about  the  roots.  Should  it 
happen  that  a  time  of  drought  follows  the  planting, 
water  must  be  given,  and  if  a  little  dung  and  leaves 
be  thrown  on  the  surface  round  the  stem  of  the  trees, 
they  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage autumn  planting  has  over  spring  planting — that 
it  rarely  happens  the  plants  and  trees  suffer  from 
drought. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  a  consideration  which 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  a  very  useful  manual 
issued  by  the  Heatherside  Nursery  Company  it  is 
observed  that  transplanting  may  be  performed  at  any 
time  from  October  to  April,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  season.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  rule, 
but  roughly  it  may  be  laid  down  that  autumn  is 
the  best  time  for  Conifers  and  evergreens,  and 
spring  for  such  deciduous  plants  as  do  not  expand 
their  leave;  too  early.  But  the  canon  to  be  observed 
is  to  plant  as  much  as  possible  during  wet  or  cloudy 
weather,  and  to  refrain  in  sunshine,  drought,  or  frost. 
Such  intervals  of  forced  inaction  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  settling  the  spot  where  each  tree  is  to  be 
planted,  in  digging  the  holes,  and  in  providing  the 
compost  to  be  put  round  the  roots  when  the  planting 
is  performed.  The  Villa  gardener  should  plant  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  autumn  before  bad  weather,  as 
rain  or  Iro-t,  sets  in  to  disturb  his  work,  and  perhaps 
keeping  his  garden  in  a  disturbed  state  during  a  good 
portion  of  the  winter.  Perchance  he  may  by  so  doing 
get  the  pick  of  the  trees  from  the  nursery  ;  and  having 
planted  as  recommended,  let  him  stake  each  tree 
securely  that  needs  it  ;  and  then,  levelling  the  soil,  let 
him  leave  all  tidy  and  orderly,  trusting  that  the  newly 
introduced  trees  will  in  good  lime  shape  themselves 
into  suffuient  branches  and  leaves,  that  rains  will  not 
cease  to  fertilise  nor  the  sunshine  to  quicken  them  in 
the  time  to  come. 


ASTILBE     BARBATA. 

TiiE  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  106)  of  this  in- 
valuable early-flowering  decorative  plant,  erroneously 
known  under  the  names  of  Spir;\n  and  of  Iloteia 
jiponica,  was  prepared  last  spring  from  one  of  the 
great  number  of  specimens  grown  for  market  by  Mr. 
John  Reeves,  of  Acton,  to  show  to  what  wonderful 
perfection  it  may  be  grown  in  a  4S-pot.  The  plant  is 
grown  in  great  quantities  amongst  the  bulbs  near 
Haarlem,  where  we  were  told  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  to  the  workmen,  as,  through  it  not  flowering 
with  them,  they  cannot  understand  what  the  English 
want  it  for.  The  English,  however,  have  found  out 
its  great  value  for  early  forcing,  and  we  could  not 
well  do  without  it.  The  clumps  are  now  being  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  and  we  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  the  plant  makes  its  appearance  in  all 
its  elegant  beauty  in  the  neighbouring  market.  Its 
culture  is  remarkably  simple,  and  its  main  require- 
ments may  be  summed  up  in  three  words — heat  and 
moisture. 


Apiary. 

Winter  Management. — Probably  no  part  of  the 
year  is  so  little  understood — ^certainly  our  apiaries  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  badly  managed  in  the  winter  ;  it  may 
arise  in  part  from  the  fact  that  our  favourites  are 
seldom  seen  in  severe  weather,  they  are  therefore 
neglected.  We  find  upon  observation  the  majority  of 
the  stocks  in  cottage  gardens  are  lost  during  winter, 
because  they  are  hived  in  common  skeps,  where 
they  cannot  be  overhauled  to  find  out  how  they  are 
faring,  and  whether  they  are  deficient  in  food ; 
although  where  we  have  induced  their  owners  to 
weigh  the  stocks  in  October,  and  to  rapidly  feed  up 
those  that  are  too  light,  they  have  seldom  lost  any 
stocks  from  actual  starvation.  Again,  cottagers  in- 
variably hive  every  swarm.  Many  of  them  are 
unable  to  build  sufficient  comb  to  store  with  honey 
before  the  winter  is  on  them,  they  are  thus  soon  de- 
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stroyed,  and  are  regarded  as  so  much  loss,  though,  in 
fact,  they  but  seldom  do  any  good  if  they  are  hived 
solely  as  stocks.  If  they  could  bs  prevailed  to  add  a 
condemned  stock  to  each  in  time,  then  feed  them  up, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  them  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they 
would  make  fair  average  stocks  another  season. 

Many  conflicting  opinions  are  to  be  found  amongst 
bee  keepers  as  to  the  best  plan  for  wintering  their 
stocks  J  whilst  some  declare  it  is  the  best  plan  to  allow 
them  to  occupy  their  stands  without  moving  them, 
others  say  a  dry  C3llar  or  cool  store-room  is  prefer- 
able. A  few  winters  back  we  lost  many  valuable 
stocks,  we  believe,  from  a  \try  simple  cause ;  upon 
examination  the  following  winter,  at  stated  periods, 
we  always  found  the  hive  full  of  moisture  ;  sometimes 
the  combs  at  the  summit  were  saturated,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  in  our  valuable  bar-frame  hives  the 
combs  were  mouldy,  so  that  in  the  spring  a  great  part 
had  to  be  removed.  Then  we  tried  an  experiment. 
Over  one  hive  we  placed  our  tin  feeder,  and  opened 
the  communication  to  the  hive.  We  afterwards 
measured  the  water,  which  gradually  condensed  on 
the  cold  tin,  and  found  12  oz.  This  was  from  one 
stock  alone.  To  another  wood-hive  we  placed  a  match 
under  each  corner  of  the  top-board,  so  as  to  make  a 
free  passage  of  the  heated  air  to  the  outside.  Both 
these  stocks  came  out  strong  and  healthy  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

From  this  experiment  we  were  taught  a  most  useful 
lesson  upon  the  advantage  of  ventilation.  Now  it  is 
a  well-recognised  fact  that  bees,  if  wintered  in  straw 
hives,  are  healthier  than  in  wooden  hives.  We  speak 
now  about  keeping  ihem  on  the  stand  in  the  open  air 
all  winter.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and 
even  in  Norway,  the  bee-keepers  never  think  of  taking 
them  from  stand  or  open-air  bee-house,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  sd  much  is  straw  thought  of  for  protec- 
tion that  they  merely  place  a  covering  of  that  material 
over  them,  bound  round  with  an  iron  hoop  from  some 
old  ca:^k,  to  hold  it  together  or  to  prevent  its  being 
blown  away  in  strong  wind?. 

Of  course  we  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  having 
strong  stocks  in  winter  as  well  as  summer  ;  then 
next  to  this  we  advise  good  ventilation  rather  than 
confining  them  to  a  close  atmosphere  filled  with 
moisture.  We  should  recommend  lifting  the  hive 
from  the  floor-board,  and  resting  it  upon  something 
to  raise  it  at  least  a  quirter  of  an  inch,  thus  a  free 
ventilation  will  be  secured.  Do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  your  bees  will  suffer  from  cold.  Bees  are 
seldom  lost  from  a  cold  winter  if  they  have  good 
stores  and  a  dry  hive,  R, 


Natural   History. 

The  Cuckoo. — Having  seen  two  paragraphs  in 
your  valuable  paper  respecting  the  cuckoo,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  proving 
that  the  principal  food  of  the  cuckoo  during  the  time 
of  their  stay  in  England  is  the  eggs  of  small  birds, 
which  they  suck.  I  never  knew  them  to  suck  the 
eggs  of  the  missel-thrusb,  although  I  have  known 
them  to  try  ;  but  such  is  the  fury  with  which  the 
miisel-thrush  defends  its  nest  that  the  cuckoo  is  beaten 
off  in  the  attempt.  In  the  wooded  parts  of  East  Kent, 
where  cuckoos  abound,  and  where  thrushes  and  black- 
birds are  also  plentiful,  I  have  found  when  a  boy  six 
or  seven  nests  a  day  with  all  the  eggs  sucked  by  the 
cuckoo.  Early  in  the  morning  you  may  see  the  cuckoo 
flying  along  the  hedges  very  gently  in  search  of  nests, 
and  when  they  find  one  they  drive  off  the  old  bird  and 
commit  their  depredations.  They  first  make  their 
appearance  about  April  12  in  East  Kent,  and  the 
15th  in  West  Sussex  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire.  I 
have  never  known  or  found  a  bird's  nest  with  the 
eggs  sucked  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo.  They 
will  eat  caterpillars  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
beginning  of  July, 

Perhaps  your  readers  may  be  interested  by  a  few 
more  facts  regarding  this  bird.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  egg  should  be  so  small  compared  to 
its  size,  when  the  nightjar  lays  an  egg  more  than  twice 
the  size.  The  only  birds  I  ever  knew  to  rear  a  young 
cuckoo  are  the  wagtail,  hedge-sparrow,  and  titlark.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  the  cuckoo  will  suck  the  eggs  of  the 
hedge-sparrow  and  deposit  its  own  egg  in  the  nest ; 
and  where  more  eggs  are  laid  in  the  nest  afterwards 
and  the  young  ones  hatched  they  remain  till  the  cuckoo 
gets  about  half  grown,  then  it  ejects  its  companions 
and  they  perish.  The  old  birds  having  to  work  very 
hard  to  supply  the  cuckoo  with  sufficient  food,  which 


it  devours  with  greediness,  and  so  quick  does  it  open 
its  mouth,  and  so  wide,  that  the  old  birds  are  soon 
minus  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  about 
the  time  it  is  fledged  and  left  to  seek  its  own  food  the 
old  birds  appear  completelyscalped,  having  the.appear- 
ance  as  if  the  skin  was  off  to  the  skull.  This  I  have 
witnessed  both  in  the  titlark  and  hedge-sparrow, 
although  I  never  saw  it  in  the  wagtail.  I  once  saw  a 
cuckoo  alight  on  a  heap  of  flint-stones  which  were  for 
building  purposes.  I  drove  it  away,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  it  turned  again,  and  alighted  on  the  same 
spot.  I  watched  for  a  shoit  time,  then  drove  it  away. 
Being  at  work  close  by,  I  again  saw  it  come  to  the 
same  place.  I  then  went  to  the  spot,  but  could  not 
see  anything  that  could  induce  the  bird  to  come 
frequently  to  one  place.  I  then  approached  as  near 
the  heap  of  stones  as  I  could,  and  hid  myself  behind 
a  bank  where  I  could  observe  the  movements  of  the 
bird  should  it  return  again.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  came,  and  again  alighted,  and  tried  to  get 
in  amongst  the  stones.  I  then  went  and  removed 
some  of  the  stones,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  about 
18  inches  beneath  I  found  a  wagtail's  nest  with 
four  eggF.  Had  I  seen  either  of  the  wagtails  about 
the  stones  I  might  have  been  almost  certain  they  had 
a  nest  here.  Now,  whether  that  cuckoo  wanted  to 
deposit  its  own  egg,  or  suck  the  eggs  of  the  wagtail,  I 
could  never  ascertain,  as  the  aperture  that  admitted 
the  wagtails  would  not  admit  the  cuckoo.  William 
"Jacob,  Naturalist^  ^c.^  The  Museum^  Sadler's  Row^ 
Pelwortk. 
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Pruning  Conifer.^:. — The  impression  is  no  less 
common  than  true  that  the  management  of  woods  in 
this  country  is  either  very  imperfectly  understood  or 
badly  executed.  It  is,  however,  of  little  practical 
importance  which  is  the  case  so  long  as  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  great  evil  exists  somewhere,  either  in  the 
knowledge  or  practice  of  forestry  ;  and  should  I  be 
fortunate  to  any  extent  in  either  preventing  the  further 
extension  of  the  evil  or  showing  how  it  is  produced, 
that  others  may  guard  against  it,  I  will  do  at  least 
something  for  my  country's  weal  and  the  people's 
good. 

As  respects  diseased  trees,  and  even  mismanaged 
woods,  prevention  is  everything — cure  next  to  nothing. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  performs  her  own  woik  unerringly, 
and  so  far  as  natural  productions  are  required,  she 
does  unaided  all  that  is  needed  or  desirable  bttter  far 
than  by  the  assistance  of  art.  In  the  culture  of  forest 
trees,  however,  which  are  produced  for  purposes  of 
art  and  industry,  rather  than  as  natural  objects,  the 
aid  of  art  is  called  in  to  direct,  or  it  may  be  to  subvert, 
the  ordinary  course  of  Nature.  As,  however,  wide 
and  different  opinions  prevail,  both  among  theorists 
and  practical  men,  as  to  how  much  and  what  part 
art  should  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  culture  of 
forest  trees,  or  how  far  Nature  should  be  allowed  to 
take  her  own  course  undisturbed,  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  to  point  out  carefully  the  various  results  of 
the  different  modes  of  pruning  the  various  species  of 
Coniferx,  and  leave  those  specially  interested  to  judge 
for  themselves  which  course  to  adopt  or  which  to 
avoid, 

Bstween  forty  and  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  pruning  Conifers  was  first  practised  in  this 
country — if  not  upon  a  gigantic  style,  at  least  in  a  suffi- 
ciently varied  and  extensive  manner  to  allow  those 
who  wish  instruction  upon  the  subject  to  learn  and 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  results.  The  pruning  re- 
ferred to  as  performed  about  forty  years  ago  was  done 
by  or  under  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Gavin  Cree,  nur- 
seryman, Biggar,  and  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  His  system  at  that  time  met  with 
very  general  acceptance,  was  adopted  and  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  day,  and  he  thereby  earned  for  himself 
no  small  share  of  fame.  Mr.  Cree's  system,  like 
most  others,  contained  much  that  was  commend- 
able, but  the  little  that  was  wrong  in  it  was  sufficient 
to  neutralise  the  good,  and  disorder  and  derange  the 
whole. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Cree,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  give 
before  pointing  out  the  results ;  but  very  few,  it  is 
presumed,  will  at  all  anticipate,  even  after  lis'ening  to 


the  theory,  what  the  practical  results  were  and  have 
been  : — 

"The  common  sap  having  extended  over  all  the 
branches,  mingles  with  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the  leaves, 
and  losing  the  watery  and  aeriform  principles  which  are 
useless  for  nutrition,  by  evaporation,  it  returns  down  the 
vessels  of  the  bark,  and  in  its  course  deposits  cambium, 
which  forms  the  annual  rings  of,  wood,  then  extends  to 
and  strengthens  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  whereby 
they  are  made  to  extract  more  nourishment  from  ihe  soil 
throughout  the  season  ;  and  as  the  two  saps  commingle 
in  the  leaves,  the  descending  sap,  which  has  not  been 
deposited  in  like  manner,  mixes  with  that  extracted  by 
the  rootlets,  and  is  again  carried  up  with  the  ascending 
sap. 

"  How  to  economise  these  fluids  for  the  advantage  of 
the  tree  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
when  the  upper  lateral  branches  are  shortened  to  half 
the  length  of  the  leading  stem,  and  the  others  propor- 
tionally, the  sap  has  less  suparficies  to  cover  than  when 
they  are  allowed  to  extend  to  an  improper  length  and 
thickness  ;  in  consequence  there  is  a  greater  supply  for 
every  part  of  the  tree. 

"The  branches  which  are  shortened  always  remain 
slender,  by  reason  of  the  small  superficies  of  the  branch, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sap  moves  ;  very  little  is 
retained  by  the  branch,  and,  of  course,  nearly  the  whole 
is  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  This  truth,  with 
the  fact  that  the  foliage  remains  nearly  a  month  longer 
on  the  trees  so  shortened  than  on  others,  accounts  for 
the  wonderful  rapidity  of  growth  effected  by  this  method 
of  pruning.  The  smallness  of  the  branches  is  of  advan- 
tage likewise,  when  it  is  necessary  to  prune  close  to  the 
stem,  as  the  wound  made  by  that  operation  is  propor- 
tionally small,  and  may  be  expected  to  cicatrise  in  the 
course  of  three  years. 

'*  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that,  if  the  branches  are 
properly  shortened,  trees  never  become  what  is  termed 
hide-bound.  Even  mismanaged  trees,  on  which  a  dry- 
ness of  bark  has  occurred,  may  be  brought  to  a  proper 
condition  in  the  course  of  three  seasons.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  distance  from  the  body  at  which  the 
branches  are  amputated  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  tree  ;  the  larger  the  tree  the  greater  the  distance. 

"  It  has  been  found  experimentally  that  trees  under 
18  feet  in  height  and  15  inches  in  circumference  advance, 
taken  averagely,  as  much  both  in  height  and  circumfer- 
ence in  six  years,  if  the  branches  are  properly  shortened, 
as  they  do  in  fifteen  if  these  are  not  shortened,  or  are 
improperly  pruned.  The  more  trees  are  pruned  close 
up  to  the  stem  before  they  are  18  feet  high,  this  is  pro- 
portionally retarded.  Trees  pruned  close  to  the  stem, 
when  the  circumference  at  the  part  is  under  15  inches, 
take  in  damp,  so  that  the  tree,  if  dissected  after  a  certain 
period  at  the  part  where  the  branches  have  been  cut, 
will  be  found  black  into  the  pith.  This  department 
of  pruning,  when  improperly  managed,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  rot,  more  particularly  in  the  Larch.  The  reason 
is,  the  wood  in  young  trees  is  more  open  in  texture  than 
in  older  ones." 

Having  already  exceeded  all  due  limits,  I  must 
conclude,  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the  subject 
in  my  next  paper.  C.  Y.  Michie,  Cullen  House,  CulhUf 
N.B. 


PLANT  HOUSES, 
Greenhouse  Plants.  —  In  gardening  matters 
those  who  look  the  furthest  ahead  in  providing  for  the 
time  to  come,  can  invariably  secure  the  best  supply. 
This  particularly  applies  to  the  propagation  and  growth 
of  soft-wooded  plants,  which  act  as  the  fiUing-in  for 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration  amongst  sub- 
jects of  a  more  enduring  character,  such  as  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  similar  hard-wooded  things.  One  great 
advantage  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  soft-wooded  plants 
that  are  raised  annually  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and 
discarded  after  flowering,  to  be  replaced  by  others  of 
a  similar  description,  is  that  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion to  stand  them  when  in  flower  in  situations  where 
plants  of  a  more  valuable,  lasting  nature  would  be  in- 
jured. This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  interiors  of  conservatories  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  much  better  effect  than  they  used  to  be  when, 
high  stages  were  in  fashion.  These  latter,  no  doubt, 
had  the  advantage  in  getting  the  plants  up  near  the 
glass,  but  from  their  unsightly  appearance  they  have 
given  way  to  low  stands,  and  in  many  cases  dispensing 
with  stands  altogether  by  simply  arranging  the  plants 
on  the  floors  ;  but  even  in  houses  that  are  the  best  con- 
structed, and  stand  in  a  position  to  receive  a  maximum 
of  light,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  plants,  from  being 
further  away  from  the  glass,  occupy  a  less  advantageous 
position ;  consequently  it  becomes  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  provide  plenty  of  such  things  as  are  of  a 
medium  size  to  occupy  the  front  positions  in  the 
arranged  groups  whilst  in  flower  that  from  their  nature 
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of  only  being  grown  for  a  single  year,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  using  even  in  dark  situations.  The  same 
may  be  said  also  of  the  quantities  of  plants  that  are 
now  required  for  hall?,  staircases,  and  similar  positions 
where  comparatively  little  light  reaches  them.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  harder-leaved  more  persistent  fine- 
foliage  plants  are  the  mainstay  for  this  kind  of  work, 
yet  a  sufficiency  of  flowering  subjects  to  intermix  with 
them  should  always  be  at  hand.  For  such  purposes 
as  the  above  during  the  spring  months  there  is  nothing 
more  suitable  from  their  bright  cheerful  appearance 
when  in  flower  than  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  if  well- 
grown,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  develope  the  dense 
heads  of  flower  they  are  capable  of  bearing.  If,  as 
advised  at  the  latter  part  of  summer,  two  sowings  of 
these  were  made,  they  will  furnish  a  succession  in 
bloom  for  many  weeks,  but,  to  make  them  of  real 
use,  they  must  be  well  managed  from  the  time  the 
seed  vegetates  all  on  through  the  winter.  The  first 
sowing,  after  being  pricked  out  of  the  seed-pan  into 
pots,  will  by  this  time  be  sufficiently  large  for  potting 
singly,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  the  roots 
become  interlaced,  and  cannot  be  separated  without 
breakage.  They  should  have  very  rich,  moderately 
open  soil,  consisting  of  four  parts  loam  to  two  of  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  manure  sifted,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  sand  added.  Three-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  for  the  present,  keeping  them  near  the  glass, 
and  in  a  temperature  of  40^,  or  a  few  degrees  over, 
through  the  winter,  always  having  a  good  look-out 
that  ihey  are  free  from  aphides.  The  later-sown 
plants  may  yet  remain  for  some  time  in  the  pots  or 
pans  in  which  they  were  first  pricked  out.  The 
double  rows  of  Petunias,  from  their  naturally  compact 
habit  of  growth,  answer  well  to  use  similarly.  Cut- 
tings .'truck  early  in  the  autumn  should  now  have  a 
shift,  keeping  them  stopped  and  near  the  glass  during 
the  winter.  With  a  view  to  using  in  the  same  way, 
the  later  sowings  of  Cinerarias  should  now  be  moved 
into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  If  the  plants  are  well 
treated,  these  are  large  enough.  The  soil  should  be 
quite  as  rich  as  that  recommended  for  Calceolarias. 
The  earliest  plants  of  these  that  have  got  their  pots  well 
filled  with  roots,  and  are  now  about  throwing  up  their 
fljwer-stems,  will  be  benefited  by  weak  manure-water 
regularly,  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and  standing 
on  a  moist  bottom,  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  their 
large  lower  leaves  intact.  Hydrangeas  struck  in  small 
pots  at  the  latter  part  of  summer  should,  when  these 
get  filled  with  roots,  be  moved  into  others  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  kept  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. Mignonette  sown  for  flowering  in  spring, 
if  not  already  in  the  pots  in  which  it  is  to  bloom, 
should  be  at  once  moved  into  them.  Where  the  plants 
are  forward  and  large  it  is  necessary  to  give  enough 
root-room  to  keep  the  foliage  of  a  green,  healthy 
colour,  without  which,  even  if  fairly  flowered,  they 
have  an  uninviting  look.  Callas,  where  grown  in 
sufficient  quantity,  may  be  easily  had  in  flower  six 
months  during  the  year  ;  those  planted  out  in  spring 
in  the  open  ground,  and  that  have  been  taken  up  and 
potted,  such  portion  of  the  stock  as  intended  for  the 
later  spring  blooming  should  be  kept  quite  cool,  any- 
where away  from  frost  will  do  where  they  wdl 
get  sufficient  light,  with  enough  water  to  keep 
the  leaves  fresh.  Kalosanthes  propagated  from 
culling,  twelve  months  ago  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Upon  this  a  great  deal 
depends  their  flowering.  Give  yxA  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moisf,  but  not  too  wet.  See 
that  no  aphides  are  lurking  in  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
as  they  frequently  take  up  their  habitation  here  during 
the  winter,  doing  serious  injury  before  they  are  de- 
tected. Dipping  in  tobacco-water  is  the  best  remedy 
when  these  plants  are  affected.  Any  one  who  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  quantity  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
subjects,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  supply  through  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  flowering  plants  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
decoration.  Chrysanthemums. — Although,  as  I  have 
previously  remarked,  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  take  Chrysanthemums  indoors  too  early,  or 
before  their  flowers  have  begun  to  show  colour,  yet 
they  are  so  unusually  late  this  season  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  it  is  net  safe  to  Itt  them 
remain  out  longer,  unless  where  there  is  some  means 
of  protecting  them.  If  there  happens  to  be  an  unoccu- 
pied vinery,  where  the  leaves  by  this  time  will  be  off, 
there  can  be  no  bslter  place  for  them,  as  here  they 
will  get  sufficient  light  and  can  have  abundance  of  air. 
Keep  on  giving  them  a  regular  supply  of  manure- 
water  ;  if  any  of  the  latest  have  not  had  their  buds 
enough  thinned  let  this  be  attended  to.    T.  Baincs. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Strawberrif.s  is  Pots.— The  rainfall  which  we 
get  at  this  season  of  the  year  dispenses  in  a  great 
rneasure  with  watering  these  plants  by  hand.  At 
times,  however,  the  opposite  conditions  prevail,  and 
render  it  necessary  that  this  matter  must  be  attended 
to  as  heretofore,  because  Strawberry  plants  luxuriate 
best  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 
providing  it  doeg  not  by  any  means  become  of  a 
stagnant  nature.     If  the  weather  continues  favourable 


for  vegetation,  these  plants  will  continue  growing  for 
a  considerable  time  yet,  and  they  may  with  advantage 
still  remain  outdoors  until  much  more  severe  weather 
approaches,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  their 
winter  quarters  until  they  are  required  for  forcing. 
When  the  plants  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  our  opinion, 
they  should  be  kept  cool  and  not  in  an  arid  state  of 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  we  advocate  the  use  of  cold 
frames  and  pits  as  being  superior  places  for  them 
under  such  circumstances.  If  these  conveniences  are 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  turf  pits  are  readily  made, 
which  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  We  plunge 
the  pots  in  either  coal-ashes  or  spent  tan,  to  prevent 
the  action  of  frost  breaking  the  pots,  and  to  keep 
moisture  at  the  roots  of  them  at  less  cost  In  time  in 
watering,  and  cover  with  light?,  shutters,  or  tarpauling 
cloths  only,  when  absolutely  necessary  from  stress  of 
very  severe  weather.  At  other  times  fully  expose  the 
plants  to  natural  influences.  As  the  first  batch  of 
these  plants  when  they  are  started  will  be  benefited 
by  having  a  slight  degree  of  heat  at  the  roots,  timely 
attention  should  be  directed  towards  the  means  of 
providing  it,  a  fermenting  bed  being  most  suitable. 
George  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey. 

Vines. — -In  low-lying  damp  situations,  where  the 
natural  soil  is  cold,  heavy,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
culture  of  the  Vine,  the  management  of  the  roots  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  Grapes  cannot  be  expected 
to  finish  or  keep  well,  neither  can  the  wood  be  pro- 
perly ripened,  if  they  are  allowed  to  range  over  an  un- 
limited space  beyond  the  control  of  the  cultivator. 
Where  these  condition  have  to  be  met,  and  borders 
are  unsatisfactory,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  setting 
matters  right.  The  bottoms  of  the  borders  should  be 
concreted,  with  ample  drainage  for  the  free  passage  of 
water  when  supplied  in  large  quantities  through  the 
growing  season,  and  if,  after  the  first  six  feet  of  com- 
post has  been  placed  for  starting  the  Vines  in,  the  re- 
mainder is  added  in  small  quantities  annually,  a  great 
number  ef  active  roots  will  permeate  every  portion  of 
the  soil,  the  heavy  expense  of  making  new  borders 
all  at  once  will  be  avoided,  and  the  piecemeal  system 
will  keep  the  Vines  much  longer  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  as  the  roots  will  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
food  which  will  keep  them  within  the  influence  of 
solar  heat  and  moisture.  When  Vines  in  these  situa- 
tions have  filled  the  allotted  space,  instead  of  allowing 
the  roots  full  range  of  the  surrounding  soil,  a  poition  of 
the  border  should  be  forked  over,  all  strong  roots 
shortened  back  and  relaid  in  new  compost  made  up  of 
rough  turfy  loam,  old  mortar,  also  rough  crushed 
bones,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  earth  or  garden  refuse, 
burnt  or  charred  wiih  wood.  On  light  soils  where  the 
roots  can  be  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  the  vege- 
table quarters  without  fear  of  injury  or  shanking,  the 
addition  of  heavy  loam  and  well  rotted  spit  or  cow- 
dung  will  form  a  good  substitute  for  the  burnt  earth 
or  potash.  The  extension  system  should  also  be  fol- 
lowed, as  Vines  with  a  number  of  rods  frequently  pro- 
duce excellent  Grapes  where  single  canes  are  short- 
lived and  a  comparative  failure.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  weather  has  been  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
ripening  of  late  fruit  and  wood,  and  having  been  able 
to  give  abundance  of  air  with  a  moderate  supply  of 
fire-heat  the  Grapes  promise  to  keep  well.  If  not 
already  done  the  latest  houses  may  now  be  divested 
of  all  latent  growths  and  laterals  down  to  the  main 
buds,  but  the  old  leaves  should  be  carefully  preserved 
and  allowed  to  ripen  off  by  a  gradual  reduction  of 
heat  and  moisture.  Prune  successional  houses  and 
carry  out  the  usual  routine  of  cleansing  and  painting 
in  order  that  the  wounds  may  have  time  to  heal  before 
fire-heat  is  applied.  Remnants  of  crops  hanging  in 
autumn  houses  which  are  required  for  plants  may  be 
cut  and  taken  into  the  Grape-room,  were  they  will 
keep  as  well  as  if  left  hanging  on  the  Vines.  W, 
Coleman. 

Cucumbers. — By  this  time  plants  raised  for  taking 
the  place  of  the  late  Melons  will  be  fit  for  turning 
out,  but  if  the  latter  are  not  ready  for  removal  the 
Cucumbers  should  be  shifted  into  the  fruiting  pots,  and 
kept  near  the  glass  in  another  compartment,  before 
they  become  pot-bound.  At  this  place  the  latest  crop 
of  Melons  is  grown  over  the  path  of  a  Pine  stove,  and, 
as  the  Cucumbers  have  to  cover  6  feet  of  trellis  over 
the  north  bed  before  they  reach  the  Melons,  we  can 
have  the  latter  quite  as  late  in  the  season  as  they  are 
worth  eating.  Rollisson's  Telegraph  is  still  one  of 
the  best  winter  Cucumbers  either  for  private  use  or 
market,  and  having  an  excellent  constitution  it  is  less 
liable  to  canker  than  more  delicate  kinds.  Look 
over  bearing  plants  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  keep 
them  sufficiently  thin  of  vine  and  foliage  to  allow  a 
free  admission  of  light.  Remove  all  male  blossoms  as 
they  appear,  and  regard  heavy  cropping  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  attend  the  culture  of  winter 
Cucumbers.  As  days  decrease  in  length  less  water  at 
the  roots  will  be  required,  but  anything  like  drought 
or  starvation  must  be  avoided  if  red-spider  is  to  be 
kept  in  check.  An  occasional  syringing  during  the 
continuance  of  this  bright  autumnal  weather  wdl  be 
found  necessary  and  beneficial,  the  evaporating 
troughs  inay  also  be  kept  filled  ;  but  when  the  change 


j   comes  moisture  must  be  used  with  greater  caution, 
i   and  an    occasional  dusting   with  flowers  of  sulphur 
,    must  be  the  remedy  employed  for  keeping  red-spider 
;   in  check.    Use  rough  turf  and  old  mortar  for  earthing, 
,   little  and  often,  as  the  roots  appear  upon  the  surface. 
I    Water  with   tepid  manure,   in   sufficient  quantity  to 
moisten  every  particle  of  the  soil  when  necessary,  but 
avoid  the  use  of  solid  manure,  either  in  the  compost  or 
on  the  surface  of  the   beds,  as    it    only    encourages 
worms.     The  pots  should  be  partially  plunged  in  a 
bottom. heat  of  90°,  and,  if  the  top-heat  is  allowed  to 
range  from  68"  by  night  to  80"  or  85*  by  day,  a   few 
degrees  more  or  less  will  do  no  harm,  provided  the 
bottom-heat  is  kept  steady.     Maintain  a  sweet   atmo- 
sphere by  perfect  cleanliness,  frequent  washing  of  the 
glass,  and  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions.    W^ 
Coleman. 

KITCHEN-   GARDEN. 

The  end  of  the  fruit-gathering  season  will  throw 
more  hands  at  liberty  for  the  necessary  work  of  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  future  crops  ;  this  of  course  will 
include  the  trenching-up  of  all  vacant  plots  of  ground 
from  which  the  crops  have  been  removed.  There  is 
often  more  leisure  at  this  season  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion in  a  thorough  manner,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the 
workmen  be  instructed  to  take  plenty  of  room,  say 
3  feet  wide  trenches  at  the  least,  and  after  throwing 
out  2  feet  in  depth  break  the  bottom  well  up  and  take 
care  they  don't  have  a  ridge  of  solid,  unbroken  earth 
between  each  trench.  The  surface  should  be  left  as 
rough  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow,  so  that 
frosts  may  penetrate  and  fertilise  it,  I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  fertilising  influence  of  severe  frosts,  but 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  expose  fresh  sur- 
faces as  often  as  possible  by  deeply  forking  over  in  dry 
weather.  Rough  and  half  decomposed  manure  maybe 
incorporated  with  the  soil  during  the  process  of  trench- 
ing, but  for  some  crops  it  is  preferable  to  use  well 
rotted  manure,  which  should  be  spread  over  the  surface 
aad  left  for  some  time,  and  when  the  rankness  has 
been  washed  into  the  earth  it  may  be  said  to  be 
sweetened  and  should  be  at  once  pricked  in  and  will 
be  found  in  proper  condition  for  the  roots  of  crops  to 
take  hold  of  it  at  once.  The  ground  intended  for 
Carrots  next  year  will  be  very  much  benefited  by 
being  subjected  to  the  above  routine  of  culture.  Where 
new  beds  of  Horse  Radish  are  required  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure  put  into  the  bottom  of  each  trench  ;  i  foot  in 
thickness  is  not  too  much  if  fine  roots  are  desired.  If 
in  this  case  the  manure  is  incorporated  with  the  soil 
the  result  will  be  that  the  roots  instead  of  coming  up 
straight  will  ramify  in  all  directions  in  search  of  it. 
Asparagus  beds  should  now  be  cleared  of  the 
stalks,  and  the  weeds  (which  are  almost  sure  to 
accumulate  in  such  positions,  where  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  at  them  with  the  hoe)  should  be  cleared  off; 
the  beds  may  then  be  lightly  pricked  over,  and 
a  liberal  dressing  of  rich  manure  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  beds  and  spaces  between  ;  this 
may  lie  until  March,  by  which  time  it  will  be 
thoroughly  sweetened,  and  will  only  need  to  be  lightly 
turned  over.  The  advent  of  frost,  although  not  at 
present  severe  enough  to  be  very  dangerous  to 
standing  crops,  reminds  us  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
what  may  soon  follow.  Amongst  other  things,  the 
beds  of  Cauliflowers,  Walcheren  Broccoli,  and  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  Autumn  Cauliflower,  will  need  to  be 
frequently  gone  over,  and  such  as  are  ready  for  use 
and  not  immediately  required  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  an  upright  position  in  any  outhouse  or 
other  available  space  secure  from  frost ;  the  remainder 
should  be  often  examined,  and  when  advancing  into 
flower  several  of  the  top  leaves  should  be  broken 
over  the  tops,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  preserve  the 
young  heads  from  the  effects  of  our  ordinary  autumn 
frosts  ;  if  any  do  get  frozen  they  must  not  by  any 
means  be  allowed  to  thaw  in  the  sun.  The  Lettuces 
and  Endive  intended  for  storing  should  not  be  left  too 
long  in  the  open  ground  at  this  season  ;  a  few  slight 
frosts,  such  as  we  experience  in  early  autumn,  will 
not  be  of  any  great  consequence,  but  if  the  frost  is  at 
all  severe  it  causes  decay  in  the  outer  foliage,  and, 
considering  that  we  are  never  safe  after  this  time,  it  is 
best  to  be  beforehand  with  the  weather  and  get  the 
crop  stored  at  once  when  in  a  suitable  condition. 
The  earthing-up  of  the  main  crops  of  Celery  should 
now  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
have  some  kind  of  dry  protecting  material,  such  as 
dried  Pea  haulm  or  light  litter  from  the  stables,  stored, 
forthe  purpose  of  throwing  over  the  ridges  in  severe 
frost  ;  this  covering  should  always  be  kept  on  during 
the  bright  sunny  days  which  often  succeed  frosty 
nights,  but  should  be  removed  in  mild  dull  weather. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  as  many  lights  as  may  be 
required  of  red  and  white  Turnip  Radishes  in  frames  ; 
spent  hotbeds  will  answer  exceedingly  well,  but,  if 
these  cannot  be  spared,  2  or  3  feet  of  prepared  stable 
manure  will  produce  sufficient  gentle  heat  on  which  to 
sow,  but  it  will  require  very  free  venldalion  for  some 
time  in  fine  wealher,  and  a  little  air  on  at  night  ag 
long  as  moisture  arises,  yohn  Cox,  Redleaf. 
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SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  37,   1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MPNDAY, 


TyESDAY,        Oct, 


{Sale  of  Durch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rot 
Sale  of  Stock,   at  the   Milford    Nu 
Godalming,  by  Prolhcroe  &   Mori 
days), 
r  Sale  of  Mr.  r 
at  Claplian 
:,  30  \  Sale    of   Sto 


Rooms, 
urseries, 
^iorris  (five 
.      days). 

f  Sale  of  Mr.  S.  Ralli's  Collection  of  Plants, 
t  Clapliam  Park,  by  Stevens, 
e    of   Stock  at    the  Stanhope   Nursery, 
i      Wcstcrham    Hill.     Cudhain,    Kent,    by 
t.     Baxter,  Payne  &  Co. 

*  ^    I       Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

r  McetinK  of  the  Linncan  Society,  at  8  P.M. 
Sale  ol  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
TmURSDAV,     Nov.    i  \  Sale  of  Stock,  &c.,  at  the  Moulshani  Nur- 
I      series,    Chelmsford,     by    Protheroe     & 
'      Morris. 


s;ATijRnAV        Nnir     -i  i  ^alc  of   Camellias,    Azaleas,     Palms,    and 


ULL  of  years,  rich  in  the  esteem  of  his 
fellows,  with  the  happy  consciousness  of 
duty  fulfilled  and  work  well  done,  Thomas 
Rivers  has,  in  his  eightieth  year,  bowed  his 
venerable  head,  and  succumbed  to  the  fate 
which  overtakes  one  and  all  the  race.  In 
another  column  we  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate some  of  his  achievements  as  a  horticul- 
turist, and  to  chronicle  some  of  those  results  of 
his  zeal  and  skill  which  have  caused  him  to  be 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  horticulturists 
of  this  or  any  former  age. 

We  need  not  tell  the  tale  twice  over,  but  to 
give  point  to  our  remarks  let  us  recall  for  a 
moment  just  a  few  things  which  we  owe  wholly, 
or  in  the  main,  to  Rivers.  True,  in  many 
cases  he  but  revived  old  practices  or  adopted 
them  from  the  French,  but  in  reintroducing  he 
extended  and  improved  them.  We  allude  to 
root-pruning  and  lifting  of  fruit  trees  (1839), 
double  grafting,  orchard-houses  (1851),  cordon 
training,  ground  vineries,  the  introduction  of 
the  Manetti  stock,  constant  experiments  towards 
the  cheap  and  efficient  construction  of  houses 
for  fruit  culture,  and  in  the  cross-breeding  and 
selection  of  fruits  and  other  plants.  His  ex- 
periments, moreover,  were  carried  on  with 
true  scientific  method,  and  recorded  with 
something  like  scientific  accuracy,  on  which 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  interesting  results 
obtained,  he  must  ever  hold  a  high  place 
among  vegetable  physiologists.  Results  such 
as  Rivers  obtained  have  rightly  secured  for 
him  the  admiration  due  to  successful  enterprise 
and  the  gratitude  which  is  the  right  of  those 
who  supply  the  needs,  add  to  the  comforts,  and 
enhance  the  luxuries  of  their  fellows.  Rivers, 
though  a  keen  business  man,  was  no  mere  com- 
mercial horticulturist  pursuing  his  art  for  mer- 
cenary ends  only.  He  was  an  enthusiast.  He 
was  guided  as  much  by  a  love  of  truth  and  a 
desire  to  seek  it  where  it  might  be  found,  as  for 
the  sake  of  any  personal  advantage  to  himself 

He  had  the  courage  of  a  pioneer,  the  zeal  of 
an  explorer.  Actuated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  real 
genius,  he  pursued  his  end  fearlessly,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  A  calmer, 
more  cautious  man  would  have  taken  a  wider 
survey  than  did  Rivers,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  he  would  have  advanced 
his  art  to  so  great  a  degree  as  he  did.  At  the 
same  time  this  habit  of  looking  at  one  side  of  a 
question  too  exclusively  not  unfrequently  led  him 
into  controversy,  and  as  a  controversialist  he 
acted  on  the  principle  "  ci  la  guerre  cotntne  A  la 
guerre."  We  are  not  imputing  this  to  him  as  a 
subject  for  blame,  but  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  the  workings  of  his  mind.  A  less  energetic  or 
a  more  cautious  man  would  have  accepted  a 
compromise — would  have  tried  to  look  upon  a 
question  from  his  opponent's  point  ol  view, 
would  have  made  allowances  for  circumstances ; 
but  this  is  not  what  Rivers  did.  Confident 
in  the  possession  of  a  clear  head  and  brilliant 
energy — trusting,  and  with  reason,  to  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  he  had  made  his  own  by  acute 


observation  and  hardly-won  experience — he 
encountered  his  adversary  with  a  degree  of 
heedlessness  which  to  onlookers  suggested 
apprehension  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  victory 
might  not  be  wholly  on  his  side. 

This  impetuosity  of  attack  was  the  more 
noticeable  when  directed  against  any  form  of 
presuinption,  charlatanism  or  deceit,  or  any- 
thing which  he  considered  to  savour  of  those 
qualities.  Here  his  love  of  truth  welded  to  his 
enthusiasm  roused  his  wrath,  and  sore  indeed 
were  those  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
fell  under  his  merciless  lash.  The  true 
nobility  of  his  nature,  however,  showed  itself 
by  the  way  in  which  he  allowed  bygones  to  be 
bygones.  The  lapse  of  time  suffered  him  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  those  who  had 
opposed  him  had  done  so  from  motives  as 
honourable  as  his  own.  Then  ensued  a  degree 
of  respect,  in  some  cases  a  friendship,  as 
marked  as  the  former  antagonism.  His 
portrait,  a  votive  offering  from  some 
of  those  who  admired  the  man  and 
respected  his  achievements,  was  presented  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library,  and 
hangs  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  As  a  hkeness  it  is  admirable. 
Long  may  it  remain,  to  remind  those  who  were 
his  contemporaries  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  Fellows,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  come 
after  to  the  achievement  of  work  such  as  has 
made  the  name  of  Rivers  a  household  word 
among  the  horticulturists  of  the  whole  world. 


With  this  issue  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
coloured  plate,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
WoRTHINGTON  SMITH,  and  representing  the 
common  Mushroom,  together  with  some  of  those 
suspicious  allies  raost  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 
The  description  of  these  plants  will  be  found  at 
P-  5 '9- 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  safe  return  from 

Western  America  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  after  an 
unusually  long  and  stormy  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Sir  Joseph  brings  with  him  large  collections  of  plants 
from  the  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the 
Njrlh- Western  States. 

An  unusually  Early  Fall  of  the  Leaf  this 

year  is  reminding  us  forcibly  of  the  near  approach 
of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  this  last  stage  of 
autumn  has  been  accelerated  more  by  other  causes 
than  by  the  most  natural  one — the  season.  The 
long  and  unusual  drought  that  has  prevailed  is  lending 
powerful  aid  in  stripping  the  trees  of  their  leafage. 
The  terrible  storm  of  wind  that  prevailed  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  inst.  did  its  part  also,  as  the  trees  in 
exposed  places  were  half-stripped  of  their  leaves ;  and, 
not  least,  the  successive  sharp  white  frosts  of  last  week 
have  caused  the  foliage  to  fall  in  perfect  showers. 
Probably  few  gardeners  will  lament  thi-,  early  dis- 
leafing,  as  the  fall  is  at  all  times  productive  of  an 
abundance  of  work  and  worry,  and  keeping  a  place 
tidy  is  for  the  time  out  of  the  question.  Generally  we 
have  had  the  November  gales  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
in  unison,  making  for  the  time  a  sort  of  worms'  para- 
dise ;  this  year,  when  the  inevitable  storms  come,  we 
shall  probably  have  most  of  the  leaves  safely  stored, 
and  then  the  worms  will  find  themselves  deprived  of 
their  customary  occupation.  As  usual,  the  Elm  holds 
to  its  foliage  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  and  thus  shows 
its  great  value  as  a  decorative  tree.  The  Hawthorn 
hedges,  where  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  late  storm, 
have  their  few  remaining  leaves  browned  and  seared 
as  with  fire.  Large-leaved  trees,  such  as  the  Chest- 
nut, Ash,  and  Sycamore,  have  shed  their  foliage 
specially  early,  and  will  have  a  long  season  of  rest, 
unless  the  early  fall  should  be  productive  of  an  early 
spring  leafage.  In  southern  districts,  where  the  want 
of  rain  has  been  most  felt,  the  rich  tints  of  autumn 
leafage  have  soon  disappeared,  thus  robbing  the  land- 
scape of  some  of  its  most  pleasing  effects.  Farther 
north,  where  the  summer  has  been  marked  by  an  excess 
of  rain,  a  dry  autumn  would  tend  to  prolong  the 
beauties  of  the  trees,  but  in  the  South  the  contrary 
effect  has  resulted.  Doubtless  most  gardeners  will 
echo  the  wish  that,  now  the  fall  has  begun,  the  sooner 
it  is  over  the  better. 


New  Vegetables— that  is  to  say,  new  kinds, 

not  new  varieties  of  old  kinds — have  as  a  rule  a  poor 
chance,  as  we  most  of  us  prefer  cultivating  what  we 
know  to  be  good  and  palatable  to  troubling  ourselves 
with  a  novelty  of  doubtful  quality.  This  is  in  some 
respects  a  pity,  because  there  are  probably  many  wild 
plants  which,  by  cultivation  and  careful  selection, 
would  give  birth  in  a  few  generations  to  superior 
varieties,  and  add  to  our  choice  of  vegetables.  What 
has  been  done  with  such  undoubted  native  plants  as 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  Celery,  and  Seakale,  is  a  proof  of 
what,  with  perseverance,  can  be  effected  in  this  way. 
Then  there  is  the  Cabbage  and  Turnip  tribe,  which, 
if  not  actually  indigenous  in  Britain,  are  natives  of 
neighbouring  countries.  Indeed,  if  we  leave  the 
Potato  out  of  consideration,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
New  World  to  a  very  small  extent.  Our  native  flora 
and  that  of  the  Mediterranean  region  conjointly 
stock  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden.  From  time  to 
time  somebody  brings  forward  a  new  vegetable, 
which  is  received  in  a  half-hearted,  sceptical  manner, 
barely  tried,  and  then  rejected.  Because  we  have 
already  a  very  good  choice  of  vegetables,  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  content,  and 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  add  to  the  number. 
Any  one  having  the  time  and  means  might  find  some 
interesting  employment  in  experiments  on  untried 
plants  likely  to  prove  useful  in  this  way.  Recently  a 
French  gardener  sent  a  substitute  for  Spinach  in 
summer  to  the  committee  of  the  Central  Horticultural 
Society  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  There  is  great 
difUculty  in  growing  Spinach  in  some  parts  of  France 
in  hot  dry  summers,  and  in  some  soils  it  is  quite  im- 
possible. The  plant  proposed  to  replace  it  is  quite 
an  old  acquaintance,  being  the  "  Ice  Plant,"  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum.  This  plant  was  familiar 
to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  in  its  ornamental 
aspect,  but  not  one  of  them  could  say  anything  of  its 
value  as  a  vegetable  ;  consequently  it  was  decided  to 
give  it  a  practical  trial.  The  verdict  was  favourable. 
It  is  said  to  have  very  much  the  flavour  of  New 
Zealand  Spinach,  and  like  that  requires  cooking  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  Spinach,  and  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  otherwise  it  has  a  strong,  some- 
what acrid  taste.  Properly  cooked,  it  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  common  Spinach,  and  it  can  be  grown  at  a 
season  and  in  a  soil  unsuited  to  the  latter. 

Messrs.  SuTTON  &  Sons  announce  that  their 

twenty-eighth  Annual  Root  Show  will  be  held  at 
Reading  on  Saturday,  November  24. 

The  young  tender  green  Fruits  OF  Martynia 

LUTEA  are  said  to  furnish  an  agreeable  pickle  in 
vinegar,  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Gherkins.  We 
learn  from  the  Joui  nal  de  la  Socictc  Centrale  d'Uo)  ti~ 
culture  de  France  that  it  is  being  tried  by  some  of  the 
members,  but  no  particulars  of  its  quality  are  given. 
Another  plant  under  trial  is  a  kind  of  Cress,  a  species 
of  Senebiera  from  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ajres. 

The  P.arsnip  Chervil,  Cha;rophjllumbulbo- 

sum,  remains  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  whereas 
our  French  neighbours  are  taking  some  pains  to 
improve  it.  Samples  have  been  frequently  exhibited 
in  Paris  this  season,  and  one  grower,  M.  Chouvet, 
received  a  certificate  for  some  roots  of  unusually  fine 
quality.  They  grew  in  a  peaty  soil  which  had  been 
manuied  the  previous  year,  and  they  received  no 
other  care  beyond  hoeing.  Roots  grown  in  this  way 
are  fit  for  use  at  once,  whilst  the  roots  of  plants  in 
highly  manured  ground,  or  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  are  not  good  to  eat  for  two  or  three  months 
after  lifting.  The  seed  was  sown  in  February  and 
the  roots  dug  in  the  middle  of  August.  When  the 
seed  was  sown  it  had  already  sprouted  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  having  been  stored  in  layers  of  sand. 
This  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  preserve  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  until  sowing  time. 

In    a    span-roofed    house    belonging    to    J. 

LiMMER,  Esq.,  of  Woodside,  Ipswich,  may  be  seen 
such  a  show  of  Grapes  as  would  astonish  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  well-fed  Vines, 
The  house  referred  to  contains  thirty-six  rods,  princi- 
pally Black  Hamburghs,  on  which  were  recently  to 
be  seen  upwards  of  Soo  bunches  that  would  at  the 
lowest  estimate  average  I  lb.  each.  The  berries, 
although  not  over  large,  were  as  perfectly  coloured  and 
finished  as  Grapes  could  well  be.  The  Vines  are  in 
their  fifth  year,  so  that  they  have  not  arrived  at  their 
full  strength  yet,  and  as  the  house  is  not  heated  it 
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ihows  what  good  use  has  been  made  of  the  sun  to  have 
the  fruit  ripe,  and  the  wood  in  a  fine  nutty, brown  con- 
dition, betokening  maturity,  and  giving  promise  of  a 
fine  crop  next  season.  In  a  lean-to  house  planted  last 
spring  twelvemonth  some  splendid  reds  have  been 
formed  that  measure  quite  an  inch  through,  and  have 
huge  thick  leaves  with  itout  massive  footstalks  and 
buds  so  large,  full,  and  plump  that  they  now  look 
ready  to  burst.  Mr.  Latter,  Mr.  Limmer's  enthu- 
siastic gardener,  attributes  much,  of  his  success  to  the 
large  quanliiy  of  sewage  he  usts,  of  which,  situated  on 
a  hill  as  this  vinety  is,  on  a  loose  gravelly  bottom,  they 
will  take  any  quantity.  Mr.  LiMMER,  with  a  wise 
forethought  for  this,  has  had  a  large  tank  made  to 
catch  all  the  drainage  from  the  house,  which  is  thus 
stored  up  for  the  use  of  his  garden  instead  of  being 
wasted,  as  is  the  case  in  most  places.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  were  gardens  better  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  and  a  free  use  made  of  it,  much  better 
results  would  be  achieved  than  is  now  possible  in  such 
dry  seasons  as  we  have  had  for  years  past.  Loose 
gritty  porous  soil  induces  fibrous  roots,  and,  with  so 
many  feeders,  all  it  wants  to  bring  good  crops  of 
whatever  kind  is  plenty  of  sewage,  not  given  in 
driblets,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  soak 
it  through. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Taylor,   who  has  been 

gardener  and  general  manager  at  Isel  Hall,  Cocker- 
mouth,  for  the  last  five  year?,  is  leaving  that  situation 
at  Christmas,  in  consequence  of  the  Hon.  P.  T. 
Wynduam,  M.P,,  having  given  up  his  residence  in 
Cumberland. 

— ^  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  Del- 
phinium in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  is  one 
named  Bella  Donna.  It  has  a  neat  and  compact 
perpetual-blooming  habit,  and  lovely  azure-blue 
flowers,  with  a  white  centre.  We  saw  it  at  Mr. 
Parker's  nursery  during  the  summer  months,  planted 
alternately  with  dwarf  plants  of  Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gatum,  and  the  combination  was  a  very  striking  one. 
Another  of  the  very  best  is  Delphinium  magnificum, 
a  perpetual  bloomer,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  blue 
colour  suffused  with  bronzy  red,  and  a  white  and 
orange  centre.  Add  to  these  two  the  distinct  and 
beautiful  double  lavender-blue  flowered  D.  Keteleeri, 
and  we  have  a  trio  of  pefect  gems.  To  make  half-a- 
dozen  we  should  add  to  the  above  Madame  E,  Geny, 
reddish  purple,  tipped  with  blue,  and  blue  and  white 
centre  ;  Coronet,  dark  blue,  with  purple  and  orange 
centre  ;  and  Gloire  de  St.  I\Iande,  a  fine  double 
variety,  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour,  shaded  with  crimson 
on  the  edges  of  the  petal?. 

—  Df.  Pevritsch,  it  is  reported  ;n  the 
Botanisclic  Zdlhn^^  has  been  attempting  to  fix  peloria 
and  abnormally  irreguUr  flowers  by  selection  and 
propagation  from  seeds.  The  total  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that  no  essential  difference  existed 
between  the  seed,  which  would  produce  the  peloria 
and  normal  flowers.  With  one  lot  of  seed  from 
pelorial  flowers  of  Leonurus  cardiaca  all  the  offspring 
produced  terminal  pelorial  flowers  ;  but  in  another 
experiment  there  were  more  cases  of  peloria  from  the 
seed  of  irregular  flowers  than  from  the  seed  of 
pelorial  flowers.  And  about  half  of  the  pelorial  seed- 
lings reverted  to  the  normal  form. 

—  Dr.  Kraus  recently  read  a  paper  before  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Halle  on  the  Dispersion 
AND  Signification  of  Water  in  the  Processes 
OF  Growth  and  Tension  in  Plants.  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  researches  are  briefly  stated  in  the 
/iolamschc  Zdiung^  from  which  we  borrow  them.  If 
a  normal,  vertical  shoot  exposed  to  light  equally  on 
ail  sides  be  halved  by  axile  section,  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  two  halves  is  equal,  but  a  curved  shoot 
lying  on  the  ground,  divided  horizontally  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  half,  will  always  yield  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  in  the  lower  half.  This  unequal 
dispersion  of  the  water  may  be  detected  a  few  hours 
after  the  shoot  has  been  laid  down.  It  also  occurs 
in  rigid  woody  stems.  In  normally  (perpendicularly) 
growing  radicles  the  distribution  of  water  is  the 
same  as  in  the  stem?.  A  bent  radicle  contains 
more  water  in  the  upper  half  than  in  the  lower.  A 
germinating  root,  3  or  4  centimetres  long,  laid  hori- 
zontally there  will  be  some  hours  licfore  it  begins  to 
bend,  an  unequal  dispersion  of  the  water  in  favour  of 
the  upper  side.  From  experiments  conducted  last 
winter  it  was  ascertained  that  the  bark  contains  more 


water  during  the  night  than  in  the  daytime.  With 
this  increase  of  water  there  is  a  greater  shortening  and 
a  radial  expansion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nocturnal 
diameter  of  the  trunks  of  our  trees  is  greater  than  the 
diurnal.  This  radial  enlargement  of  the  trunk  by 
night  is  entirely  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  bark  ;  not 
the  least  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  wood  can 
be  detected.  This  may  be  proved  by  putting  fresh 
rings  of  bark  into  water,  as  they  will  shorten  to  a 
measurable  extent,  and  thicken  at  the  same  time, 
whereas  wood  treated  in  the  same  manner  undergoes 
no  appreciable  alteration.  The  nightly  swelling  of  the 
bark  is  caused  by  water  from  the  wood,  and  warmth 
effects  the  transfer  of  the  water.  The  daily  diminu- 
tion of  water  in  the  bark  is  the  result  of  transpiration, 

That  charming    Iridaceous   plant,    Cyfella 

Herdeiiti,  is  not  generally  known  to  be  hardy,  but 
so  it  has  proved  with  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  fact  is 
worth  recording,  for  it  is  a  wonderfully  floriferous 
plant,  continues  in  bloom  for  about  three  months  in 
summer,  and  its  showy  orange-yellow  flowers  are 
exceedingly  attractive.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  having 
been  introduced  from  Buenos  Ayres  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  not  so  frequently  met  with 
as  it  deserves  to  be, 

Perhaps  few  Conifers  display   more  striking 

variations  amongst  its  oflTspring  than  the  graceful 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  numberless  forms  of  which,  all 
differing  in  some  particular  from  the  normal  type,  may 
be  met  with  where  Conifers  are  grown.  To  these  may 
nowbe  added  a  very  distinct  variety  which  Mr.  Parker. 
will  soon  put  in  the  trade,  and  which,  on  account  of 
its  close,  compact,  bushy  habit  of  growth,  he  has 
well  named  densa.  In  addition  to  its  sturdy  habit, 
the  foliage  is  tinged  with  grey  ;  and,  taken  altogether, 
it  may  be  put  down  as  a  good  thing. 

Mr.   Guilfoyle's  report    for   1877  on  the 

Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens  contains  some  inte- 
resting items  of  information.  The  be.^t  grasses  for 
forming  a  good  turf  have  been  found  to  be  Stenota- 
phrum  glabrum,  Buffalo-grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  and 
English  lawn  grasses.  Three  serious  nuisances  are 
occasionally  experienced  in  the  gardens,  in  the  shape 
of  rabbits,  wild  cats,  and  dogs.  The  rabbits  are  very 
numerous  and  mischievous  ;  and  the  cats  are  very 
destructive  to  the  small  birds,  particularly  the  English 
thrushes,  bat  the  latter  are  fortunately  getting  rather 
numerous  in  the  gardens.  Eucalyptus  fictfolia,  which 
was  only  known  to  Mr.  Bentham  by  imperfect  speci- 
mens in  fruit,  is  dtscribed  as  the  grandest  of  its  tribe. 
It  has  the  beautiful  foliage  of  E.  calophylla,  and 
scarlet  blossoms  of  a  most  gorgeous  character. 
Three  large  summer-houses  have  been  erected  in 
different  paits  of  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitors,  each  one  Laving  seat  room  for  fifty 
persons.  Respecting  the  IMesquit  Bean,  Prosopis 
pubescens,  a  curious  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Dyer  by 
Mr.  R.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  Jamaica,  is  printed  in  this  report.  By  way 
of  experiment  Mr.  Thomson  gave  about  a  pound  of 
the  pods  to  a  fine  healthy  horse,  and  three  days  after- 
wards the  horse  was  found  lying  dead  "in  such  a 
position  that  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
had  died  from  belly  ache."  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  the  statement  that  this  belly  ache  is 
attributed  to  the  germination  of  the  seeds  in  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  !  If  true,  this  might  be  avodedi 
by  cooking  the  Beans  before  giving  them  to  animals. 
Although  it  is  a  dangerous  food,  the  Mesquit  Bean  is 
said  to  be  a  valuable  fodder,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of 
an  allied  species,  P.  juliflora.  A  band  has  performed 
a  selection  of  music,  in  favourable  weather,  on  alter- 
nate Saturdays  throughout  the  past  year  ;  and  one 
large  moonlight  concert  was  given.  '1  he  conduct  of 
the  people  was  excellent  on  these  occasions,  not  the 
least  damage  having  been  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  asserted  that  everything  is  being  done  to 
render  the  establishment  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
botanic  garden, 

A  correspondent  has  lately  favoured  us  with  a 

Multiple  Grape,  consisting  of  several  berries  run 
togtther  so  as  to  form  one  large  lohulate  l)erry.    Such   ' 
berries  are  not  uncommon  at  the  end  of  the  bunches.   ! 
We  presume  that  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  the   I 
elongation  of  the  branch  bearing  the  berries  does  not  \ 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  berries  themselves, 
and   hence   the  berries  become   fused  together.     Its 
occurrence  at  a  later  period  might  possibly  be  pre- 


vented by  timely  thinning,  though  we  suspect  the 
union  takes  place  at  too  early  a  period  to  be  prevented 
by  thinning, 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tints  of  colour  to  be 

found  amongst  flowers  is  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet, 
and  when  associated  with  beauty  of  form,  as  in 
Papaver  alpinum  miniatum,  a  neat-habited  and 
continuous-blooming  plant  of  great  beauty,  nothing, 
to  our  thinking,  can  excel  the  combination  in  loveli- 
ness. 

Dr.  Grisebach  has  contributed  a  report  to 

the  Gcoi^raphischc  Jahrhiich  for  1877  on  the  Pro- 
gress OF  Geographical  Botany,  which  is  a  useful 
summary  of  recent  contributions  to  this  branch  of 
botany  by  travellers  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  of  It  is  pretty  well  known  in  this  country,  but 
some  notes  on  the  forests  of  Russian  Lapland,  from 
the  work  of  H.  and  K,  Aubel,  are  interesting.  The 
polar  limit  of  trees  was  ascertained  at  the  following 
points.  Below  Kola  in  69°  N.  lat.,  about  the  middle 
of  the  course  of  the  Ponoi  in  67",  running  southward 
to  66°  20'  on  the  south-east  coast.  On  the  opposite 
peninsula  of  Kanin  the  tree  limit  forms  a  similar 
curve,  starting  from  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  west 
coast  it  reaches  67°  40'  in  the  west  of  Petschora.  The 
large  forests  of  Russian  Lapland  consist,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  travellers  named,  of  one-half  of 
Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris),  one-third  of  Fir  (P.  Abies 
var.  obovata),  one-sixteenth  of  Larch  (P.  Larix  var. 
sibirica),  the  remainder  divided  among  a  few  other 
trees,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Birch.  The  most 
northernly  forests  in  Kola  consist  of  Pine,  which  are 
on  an  average  not  more  than  a  foot  thick,  and  heavily 
laden  with  Usneas.  The  Firs  on  this  tree  limit  attain 
scarcely  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  largest  Pines  mea- 
sured, and  which,  according  to  the  number  of  rings, 
were  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  years  old,  were 
40  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  iS  to  21  inches  in 
diameter.  Many  trees  attain  only  about  half  these 
dimensions  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  then  perish. 
This  premature  dying  off  of  undeveloped  trees  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Interior  outwards,  and  from  the  apex 
downwards,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  excretion  of 
resin.  The  trunks  of  Birch  and  Aspen  also  decay 
early.  Other  trees  observed  in  high  latitudes  were 
Pinus  Pichta,  northwards  to  64°  in  the  Government  of 
Olonez  ;  P.  Cembra,  In  the  district  of  Mesen,  in  58°  j 
P.  Larix  var.  sibirica,  in  the  same  locality  and  on  the 
Pinega,  an  affluent  of  the  Dwina,  up  to  64*. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Lmncca   to  hand  is 

the  commencement  of  a  sketch  of  the  Vegetation 
OF  Portugal  by  Dr.  E.  Goeze,  who  spent  ten  years 
in  the  country.  This  part  is  wholly  devoted  to  the 
climate,  geology,  and  physical  geography  of  Portugal, 
The  flora  of  Portugal  is  in  certain  regions  the  richest 
in  Europe,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  thoroughly 
exploring  it.  Goeze's  sketch  will  be  welcome  and 
useful  to  any  one  going  on  a  botanical  trip,  and  we 
may  give  the  principal  features  of  it  in  a  condensed 
form,  when  the  whole  has  appeared. 

To  lovers  of  choice  alpine  plants  we  com- 
mend one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  genus  Omphalodes,  O.  Lucilire,  which 
we  found  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  It  is  quite  new, 
has  a  low  creeping  habit  of  growth,  with  peculiarly 
pleasing  silvery  glaucous  leave?,  and  pretty  porcelain- 
blue  flowers.  It  continues  in  bloom  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  is  altogether  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

In  Androsace  sarmentosa  Mr,  Parker 

has  a  splendid  new  rock  plant,  which  has  not  yet 
been  sent  out.  It  has  a  nice  tufted  habit  of  growth, 
and  produces  dense  heads  of  bright  blue  flowers  in 
early  spring, 

It  is  said  that  Coffee  is  an  Antidote  to 

Strychnine.  Dr.  Attii.io  Lelli  having  met  with 
a  case  in  which  a  dose  of  strychnia  was  administered 
in  coffee  without  fatal  consequences,  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Lauat,  led  to  institute  some  experiments  to 
determine  whether  it  possessed  antitoxic  power  against 
this  drug.  The  animals  employed  were  rabbits,  and 
by  comparative  trials  he  found  that  a  dose  of  five 
centigrammes  proved  fatal  in  a  shoit  space  of  time; 
when  the  same  or  a  larger  dose  was  given  in  a  very 
strong  infusion  of  coffee,  he  found  that  the  coffee 
either  acted  as  a  complete  antidote  in  preventing  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  strychnia,  or  that  it  materially 
diminished  the  violence  of  its  action. 
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The  Bulldin  of  the  French  Society  for  Accli- 
matisation  contains  an  interesting  article  by  M.    de 

QUATREFAGES,  on    the   PEOrLING   OF   THE   ISLANDS 

OF  Polynesia  (understood  here  as  including  New 
Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  islands  within  a  triangle  formed  by  these  two 
groups  and  Easter  Island),  and  the  part  man  has 
played  there  in  bringing  about  the  present  distribution 
of  plants  and  animal?.  The  area  over  which  these 
islands  are  scattered  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
Europe,  and  some  of  these  islands  and  groups  of 
islands  are  very  distant  from  their  nearest  neighbours. 
Thus  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  i960  miles  from  the 
nearest  group,  New  Zealand  iioo,  and  Easter  Island 
S40  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  land.  It  is  now 
placed  beyond  doubt  that  these  islands  were  peopled 
by  the  same  race.  Cook  proved  that  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  other 
points  was  identical ;  and  subsequent  travellers  have 
actually  succeeded  in  tracing  by  means  of  traditional 
history  the  course  of  emigration.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  Sir  George  Grev  translated  a  number  of  the 
historical  chants  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  As 
near  as  can  be  computed  it  was  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  when  New  Zealand  was  colonised  by 
emigrants  from  Rarotonga,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, even  to  the  enumeration  of  many  of  the 
plants  and  animals  they  took  with  them.  The  Sweet 
Potato,  Batatas  edulis,  and  the  Tare,  Caladium  escu- 
lenlum,  were  among  the  plants  introduced  by  the  early 
inhabitants;  but  the  Cocoa-nut  and  j^Bread-fruit  tree, 
which  are  spread  all  over  the  tropical  islands,  would 
not  succeed  in  the  higher  latitude  of  New  Zealand. 
But  M.  DE  Quatrefages  mentions  that  the  kernels 
of  the  fiuit  of  the  Karaka  tree  were  among  the  articles 
whh  which  one  of  these  early  expeditions  to  New 
Zealand  was  furnished.  At  the  present  time  the 
endemic  Corynocarpus  Irevigata  bears  that  name, 
according  to  Hooker's  Hovdbook  oftheFloja  of  Nnu 
Zealand ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  name 
may  have  been  applied  to  a  different  tree  or  trees. 
According  to  tradition,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
emigrants  on  landing  was  to  plant  the  roots  and  seeds 
they  had  brought  with  them.  Now  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  determining  the  native  country  of  the 
Bread-fruit  tree  and  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  as  there  is  of 
our  Grape  Vine,  cereals,  &c.  It  is  not  so  difficult, 
however,  to  say  whether  a  plant  is  indigenous  or  not, 
as  for  instance  of  the  Taro  and  Sweet  Potato  in  New 
Zealand.  Since  the  intrusion  of  Europeans  in  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  useful 
plants,  according  to  climate,  of  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  introduced,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent accidentally,  a  vast  number  of  weeds.  In  New 
Zealand  upwards  of  200  British  plants  are  more  or 
less  naturalised,  and  some  of  them  have  unfortunately 
spread  with  amazing  rapidity  ard  become  a  scourge  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  land.  It  is  also  recorded  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  that 
the  vegetation  of  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  large 
settlements  is  more  European  than  indigenous  in 
charac'.er. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  fine 

double-ilowered  Pelargonium  Dr.  Masters,  now 
in  course  of  distribution  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
originated  as  a  double  sport  from  the  old  Fire  King, 
at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Reeves,  at  Acton.  As 
these  free-flowering  Pelargoniums  are  much  grown 
for  their  flowers  the  double  varieties  are  receiving 
much  notice,  and  Mr.  Reeves  informs  us  that  the 
double  flowers  command  in  the  market  double  the 
price  fetched  by  the  single  varieties.  To  market 
growers,  therefore,  the  new  double  forms  commend 
themselves  on  commercial  grounds.  For  cutting  from 
during  autumn  and  winter  the  old  Red  Gauntlet  is 
one  of  the  best.  Two  and  three  year  old  plants  cut 
back  hard,  root  and  branch,  and  repotted  in  August  in 
48  and  32-sized  pots,  are  now  throwing  up  their 
flowers,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  Easter.  The 
bright  rosy  red  blossoms  are  very  acceptable  at  mid- 
winter, and  the  gay  hues  of  flowers  appear  to  be 
much  more  appreciable  during  the  dull  dead  season 
of  the  year  than  when  there  is  so  much  of  life  and 
beauty  in  outdoor  gardens. 

The    Pelargonium-house    at    Chiswick    well 

repays  inspection  just  now,  for  the  choicer  varieties  of 
the  Zonal  section  are  in  full  bloom,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  fine.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  what  rioh 
hues  of  colour  the  pink-flowering  varieties  take  on  at 


this  late  period  of  the  year,  deepening  to  very  pleasing 
tints  of  rosy  magenta.  One  of  the  most  striking  is 
Dr.  Denny's  Rose  of  Allandale,  and  some  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  pink  varieties  are  charming  in  the  extreme. 
Among  white  varieties  Jeanne  d'Arc  promises  to  take 
a  high  place  ;  the  habit  is  good,  the  flowers  of  fine 
form  and  freely  produced,  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  displace  Madame  Vaucher  for  market  work. 

The  finest    form  of    variegated  Abutilon 

is  undoubtedly  Darwinii  tessellatum.  Mr. 
Barron  has  a  capital  specimen  of  it  at  Chiswick  ju&t 
now,  the  large  bold  leaves  of  a  well-grown  plant  being 
most  handsomely  marked,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  there  are  distinct  shades  of 
colouring  in  the  variegation,  the  deep  green  of  the 
leaves  being  marbled  and  blotched  with  golden  yellow 
and  pale  yellow.  In  addition  the  flowers  are  freely 
produced  from  the  leaf  axils,  and  their  distinct 
colouring  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  variegation 
seen  in  the  leaves.  It  will  make  a  showy  plant  for 
conservatory  decoration  during  winter,  for  then  it 
app  ears  to  shine  out  in  its  gayest  character, 

The  cultivation  of  Double  Tuberoses  for 

their  flowers  in  this  country  is  a  remarkable  branch  of 
horticultural  enterprise.  A  large  number  of  Tube- 
roses are  annually  imported  for  this  purpose  from 
France,  and  some  clue  may  be  obtained  to  the 
quantity  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  John  Reeves, 
florist,  Acton,  imports  30,000  annually ;  but  then  he  has 
flowers  almost  all  the  year  round — last  year  with  an  inter- 
mission of  six  weeks  only,  this  year  he  hopes  to  have 
an  unbroken  supply  "all  the  year  round."  The  first 
batch  is  potted  singly  in  large  6o-pots  about  Christmas 
and  earlier,  and  there  are  successional  pottings  till 
May,  fresh  batches  being  introduced  as  required. 
The  bulbs  potted  at  Christmas  and  onwards  are 
staited  into  growth  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  shifted 
into  a  4S-pot  as  soon  as  required,  when  they  have 
grown  to  a;  height  of  12  inches  or  so,  and  then  pushed 
on  into  bloom.  The  later  potted  roots  are  put  into 
a  cold  house  to  flower  after  being  gradually  hardened 
off.  The  bulbs  potted  in  May  are  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  during  summer  fully  exposed  to  the 
elements  ;  by  September  some  of  them  are  throwing 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  as  they  continue  to  do  this 
introduced  into  heat  to  expand  their  flowers.  There 
can  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Reeves'  nursery  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants  in  bloom,  and  still  in  the  open 
air  a  very  large  number  coming  into  flower.  The 
Tuberose  appears  to  do  well  in  any  light  soil,  and 
there  is  no  professional  secret  of  this  character  in  the 
cultural  process.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  spikes 
carry  five  and  six  and  more  of  the  richly  fragrant 
flowers,  but  as  the  days  shorten  and  the  fogs  abound 
the  latter  cause  the  topmost  buds  to  decay,  and 
Mr.  Reeves  states  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  one  or 
two  flowers  only  will  be  perfected.  It  has  been  asked 
will  the  Tuberose  flower  in  the  open  ground  round 
London?  It  might  do  £0  if  grown  on  in  pots  and 
turned  out  early  in  summer  as  soon  as  warm  enough 
to  do  so,  but  if  planted  in  the  open  ground  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  the  flower  would  be  produced  early 
enough  to  escape  the  damp  and  cold  of  autumn. 

A  telegram  from  Paris  states  that  the  Phyl- 
loxera has  appeared  at  Plantieres,  near  Metz,  in 
German  Lorraine. 

Mr.    Barron     has     woiked    up    a    good 

stock  of  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke's  new  hybrid 
Begonia  Moonlight,  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and 
nice  bushy  plants  of  it  in  the  propagating  house  are 
laden  with  their  large  white  flowers.  It  is  most 
appropriately  named,  for  there  is  a  kind  of  lustre  shed 
from  the  stout  alabaster- white  flowers.  It  promises  to 
be  as  useful  in  every  respect  as  the  well  known  x  B. 
weltoniensis. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  Royal  Metro- 
politan Root  Show  is  announced  to  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  November  14  and 
15. 

■ The  progress  of  the  seasons  has  again  brought 

us  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  Cultivators  of  the 
Tulip  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  preparation 
and  planting  of  their  beds.  This  also  includes  exami- 
nation of  the  bulbs,  a  preliminary  step  of  some  im- 
portance. They  should  also  be  arranged  ready  for 
planting,  at  the  same  time  making  good  all  alterations 


in  position  noted  at  the  blooming  season,  and  at  this 
time  of  year  such  new  varieties  as  will  enrich  a  col- 
lection may  also  be  obtained.  An  important  matter 
is  the  preparation  of  the  bed.  If  the  soil  has  been  in 
use  only  one  year,  and  the  Tulips  did  well  in  it,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  change  it  ;  for  if  the  soil 
be  good  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  it  two  or  three 
years  in  succession  provided  it  be  properly  tilled  and 
enriched.  The  rule  observed  by  mamy  cultivators  is 
to  remove  about  3  inches  of  soil  from  the  surface,  lay- 
ing it  in  ridges  by  the  slices  of  the  bed  ;  then  to  fork 
over  the  mould  left  in  the  bed,  laying  that  also  in  a 
high  ridge  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  soil  requires 
changing  growers  take  about  10  inches  in  depth  of  the 
soil  and  replace  it  with  sand,  decayed  turf,  good  loam 
and  road-grit,  mixed  well  together.  This  is  forked 
over  two  or  three  times,  and  laid  up  in  a  high  ridge 
till  planting  time.  Those  who  live  in  manufacturing 
districts  need  to  be  careful  in  selecting  their  loam,  as 
in  1876  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Chadderton,  nearly 
lost  a  good  number  of  his  best  varieties  by  using  soil 
from  a  hedgerow  that  had  become  impregnated  with 
iron.  In  planting  it  is  customary  to  place  a  little 
sand  about  the  base  of  each  bulb,  and  a  little  sulphur 
is  also  added  by  some  cultivators  ;  the  soil  is  then 
put  carefully  back  on  the  bulbs,  and  it  is  covered  to 
a  depth  of  4i  inches  in  the  centre  or  highest  part  of 
the  bed,  and  3  inches  at  the  side.  Tulips  are 
generally  planted  seven  bulbs  in  a  row,  and  their 
position  in  the  row  is  regulated  by  the  height  at 
which  they  grow.  The  time  for  planting  varies  in 
different  districts  ;  in  the  North  it  is  sometimes  done  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  week  in  October,  in  the 
South  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  November  9,  was  the 
generally  observed  day  for  planting.  The  condition 
of  the  bulbs  is  some  indication  of  the  precise  time,  as, 
for  instance,  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  activity 
at  the  point,  and  by  the  swelling  of  the  incipient 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulb.  Sufhcient  space  should 
elapse  between  the  renovation  of  the  bed  and  the  time 
for  planting  to  admit  of  the  soil  subsiding  to  its  level. 
Generally,  as  soon  as  planting  is  finished,  the  iron 
hoops  used  for  protection  are  placed  over  the  bed, 
ready  to  place  Frigi-Domo  mats,  or  any  other  suitable 
covering,  over  it  when  the  state  of  the  weather  makes 
it  necessary. 

ROGIERA  gratissima  is  a  plant  much  used 

at  Floors  Castle,  and  Mr.  Knight,  writing  in  the 
Florist  and  Pomologist,  says  he  finds  it  of  great  ser- 
vice all  the  year  over.  "By  adopting  a  system  of 
potting  and  stopping,  it  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the 
season,  but  it  is  essentially  a  winter-flowering  plant. 
It  gives  great  returns  for  the  trouble  it  takes  in  grow- 
ing, more  so  than  most  ligneous  evergreen  plants 
do.  Its  bunch  of  flowers  is  not  unlike  a  fine  Carna- 
tion, but  with  more  pink  in  it,  and  being  sweet- 
scented  it  is  most  grateful  in  a  nosegay.  For  those 
fan-shaped  nosegays  which  are  now  becoming  so 
fashionable,  I  don't  know  of  a  plant  better  adapted 
for  them.  I  once  fringed  a  Court  bouquet  with  about 
twenty  trusses  of  its  flowers,  which  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful novel  e^^c^  We  have  plants  from  7  f^^t  high 
down  to  6  inches,  half  of  which  are,  more  or  less,  in 
flower.  One  plant  5  feet  high  has  upwards  of  seventy 
flowers  open  and  opening.  A  standard  with  a  2  feet 
head  is  being  pinched  in  order  to  get  it  in  flower  in 
October,  with  others  smaller,  and  a  large  planted-out 
plant.  I  fancy  the  plant  is  not  sufficiently  well 
known,  or  it  would  be  more  grown  than  it  i?.  It  is 
of  simple  culture,  and  does  admirably  in  an  Azalea- 
house,  though  it  does  not  require  heat  to  grow  in. 
We  grow  it  in  soft  fibry  loam,  with  a  dash  of  burnt 
ashes  through  it,  and  in  this  it  thrives  vigorously. 
We  use  a  nice  warmth  to  our  Azaleas  in  spring,  and 
this  extra  heat  suits  them  well,  and  it  bears  more 
heat  if  you  want  it  to  flower  earlier  in  winter — say 
December.  I  rank  this  plant  as  certainly  equal,  and  in 
some  respects  superior,  to  Luculia  gratissima,  as  it  is 
a  better  habit,  in  being  more  comeatable,  and  the 
leaves  can  be  used  in  nosegays  with  their  flowers,  and 
it  can  be  had  in  flower  at  all  seasons,  I  got  my 
stock  fiom  Linden,  who  sent  it  out  some  years  ago, 
and  I  have  not  regretted  keeping  to  my  old  love, 
which  from  the  first  I  pronounced  a  real  gem.  Who- 
ever takes  it  in  hand  will,  I  am  sure,  thank  c^e  for 
bringing  it  to  their  notice,  and  more  especially  those 
who  must  have  choice  flowers  to  the  fore  for  nose- 
gays, &c.  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  saying  that 
were  I  a  florist,  and  wanted  a  speciality,  this  cer- 
tainly would  be  either  first,  second,  or  third  on  my 
list  of  pets." 
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ARTISTIC    GARDENING. 

As  there  are  gardens  and  gardens,  so  there  are 
gardeners  and  gardeners,  gardening  and  gardening. 
Between  the  forecourt  of  a  suburban  cottage  and  the 
grounds  of  princely  Chatsworth,  between  the  poor 
*'  frcztn  out"  day  labourer  and  the  master  of  the  art 
of  horciculture,  there  exists  a  difference  as  great  and 
marked  as  between  the  various  styles  of  gardening. 
We  have  passed  through  many  phases  of  the  art  more 
or  less  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities,  we  have 
had  the  useful  as  well  as  the  ornamental,  the  orna- 
mental and  the  useful  combined  ;  we  have  had  the 
severely  simple  and  the  highly  ornate,  the  architec- 
tural and  the  natural,  and,  finally — that  is  to  say  at  the 
present  time — we  may  be  said  to  have  the  artistic. 
How  far  the  present  fashion  in  horticulture  deserves 
the  appellation  we  will  presently  discover,  but  here, 
let  it  be  fully  understood,  our  remarks  are  not  meant 
to  apply  to  extensive  gardens  placed  under  the  charge 
of  professors  of  the  art  of  horticulture  :  the  artistic 
gardening,  or  rather  the  style  which  appears  to  lay 
claim  to  the  title,  is  that  displayed  in  the  small  area  of 
vijla  gardens,  the  floral  arrangements  of  town 
houses,  &c. 

First  as  to  the  meaning  of  artistic.  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  horticulture  it  is  surely  meant 
to  imply  the  elevating  of  the  occupation  of  the  gar- 
dener into  an  art,  into  work  on  which  the  labourer 
shall  bring  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  knowledge  at 
his  command,  the  evidence  of  such  knowledge  to  be 
displayed  in  the  laying-out  and  planting  of  grounds  in 
the  most  pleasing  and  suitable  manner  ;  so  that,  con- 
sidering the  whole,  we  shall  find  uniformity  without 
sameness,  diversity  without  heterogeneousness,  each 
part  being  not  only  good  and  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
dovetailing  into  the  whole  so  as  to  heighten  the 
general  tffcct.  In  fact  artistic  gardening  should  con- 
sist in  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  subject  all  the  fruits 
of  experience,  study,  and  observation  possible,  so  that 
in  the  outcome  of  knowledge,  in  the  practical  evidence 
in  the  garden  itself,  or  in  the  numerous  minor  portions 
of  it,  such  as  window,  balcony,  orytz^i//«/t'''v,  there  shall 
be  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  to  shock  the  most 
fastidious  taste,  nothing  which  brings  heterogeneous 
subjects  into  a  proximity  which  detracts  from  the 
btauty  of  all.  On  looking  around  the  metropolis 
and  observing  what  goes  on  about  us  we  cannot  but 
b2  struck  by  the  universal  diftusioa  of  a  love 
of  flowers  as  evidenced  by  the  general  efforts 
to  grow  them  somewhere  and  someho  iv.  With 
this  widely  awakened  taste  for  beauty  has  arisen 
a  development  of  decorative  garden  accessories  which 
are  employed  without  thought,  and  therefore  without 
fitness.  Such  are  the  window-boxes  of  virgin  cork 
displayed  on  stuccoed  house?.  Is  it  possible  to  find 
anything  more  incongruous  than  the  flat  imitation 
stone  surface,  the  severe  pillared  porticoes,  the  hand- 
some expensive  plate-glass  windows,  with  an  adorn- 
ment of  rustic  beauty  ?  It  is  a  misplacement  of  beauty 
which  jars  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  might  be  felt  were  we  to  behold  the  picture  of 
some  village  belle  taken  from  the  picturesque  yet 
ordinary  surroundings  of  her  daily  life,  and  placed  in 
a  modern  drawing-room  :  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
rustic  beauty  framed  in  an  environment  of  woods  and 
fields  and  the  accessories  of  country  life  would  appear 
to  the  best  advantage,  while  such  a  figure  as  the 
principal  attraction  of  a  salon  would  be  out  of  place 
and  absurd — a  fit  subject  for  satire,  a  theme  for  ridi- 
cule ;  the  charm  of  face  and  figure  would  be  utterly 
lost  from  the  incongruity  of  the  surroundings,  as  the 
rugged  form  of  rustic  window-boxes  is  when  placed  on 
modern  imitation  Italian  architecture. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  phases  in  which  artistic 
gardening  belies  its  name  :  it  is  to  be  found  all  around 
us,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  At  one  time  its  most 
glaring  form  was  the  painting  of  railings,  garden  seat-, 
arb'jurs,  any  indeed  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  a  deep  uniform  green  colour ;  this  fashion 
happily  is  dying  out,  we  have  learnt  from  the  French 
to  employ  a  deep  red-brown  tint  as  the  most  suitable 
to  be  used  for  wood  and  iron  work  in  gardens.  It 
were  well  we  should  only  go  thus  far,  not  copying  our 
neighbours  in  the  profuse  amount  of  gilding  employed 
by  them,  nor  following  the  too  prevalent  fashion  of 
making  garden  pavilions  of  such  a  form  and  of  so  many 
hues  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  abortive 
attempts  at  Eastern  pagodas  and  miniature  minarets. 

To  return  to  English  gardening.  Although  we  do 
not  see  the  improprieties  of  little  mounds,  little 
pavilions,  little  fountains,  and  little  grottos  in  a  space 


some  itw  yards  square — all  of  which  are  so  commonly 
found  around  the  maisonette  at  Auteuil,  Passy,  or 
other  village  outskirt  of  Paris— yet  in  many  instances 
the  laying  out  of  and  planting  of  a  small  garden  is  as 
inartistic  here  as  it  is  in  France.  There  space  is 
frittered  away,  and  by  attempting  too  much  all  is  lost ; 
here  the  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  Given  a  villa 
garden  enlosed  within  brick  walls,  how  seldom  is 
any  attempt  made  at  masking  the  ungardenesque 
character  of  the  fence,  or,  by  judicious  planting  of 
suitable  subjects,  depriving  the  enclosure  of  the  hard 
outline  of  a  formal  square  ?  As  a  rule,  three  narrow, 
level  borders  follow  the  line  of  wall,  the  fourth  side 
of  the  square  being  formed  by  the  dwelling-house  ; 
four  straight  paths  and  a  square  of  lawn  complete  the 
laying-out  of  the  villa  garden  ;  the  summer  planting 
follows  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  carpet-beds  and 
ribbon-borders  give  to  the  ground  the  glory  of  brilliant 
colouring  for  a  few  weeks.  Another  form  of  laying- 
out  is  that  where  life-size  statues  and  gigantic  tazzas 
stand  obtrusively  out  on  lilliputian  lawns  and  diminu- 
tive terraces,  or,  interspersed  amid  attenuated  shrubs, 
only  add  to  the  general  outrS  appearance  and  dreari- 
ness of  the  whole.  Gleaming  white  [More  frequently 
dirty.  Eds.]  statuary  beneath  the  sunny  skies  and 
amid  the  dense  Myrtle  groves  of  Italy,  in  conjunction 
with  the  classic  archileclure  and  .usthetic  memories 
of  the  country,  is  appropriate  and  therefore  beautiful  j 
but  such  statuary,  smoke-begrimed  and  out  of  place 
within  the  walls  of  the  limited  area  of  a  suburban 
villa  garden,  is  inappropriate  and  ridiculous. 

Since  a  part  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington  was  first  laid  out  with  coloured  sands 
this  style  of  what  we  may  term  imitation  gardening 
has  become  a  rage  with  some  people,  and  we  have 
seen  villa  gardens  in  which  during  winter  the  beds 
have  been  laid  down  with  broken  stones  and  chemical 
refuse  in  geometric  patterns.  Such  gardens  always 
remind  us  of  the  miniature  grounds  laid  out  by  the 
children  on  the  seashore,  which  are  planted  with  cut 
flowers;  such  child's  play  has,  indeed,  more  of  the 
true  ring  of  a  love  of  Nature  and  plants  about  it  than 
the  idiosyncracy  which  delights  in  parterres  of  coloured 
stones,  A  sincere  horticulturist  would  find  more  real 
pleasure  in  cultivating  the  veriest  wayside  weed  than 
in  laying-out  such  gardens,  which  at  the  best  are  not 
so  interesting  as  the  well-designed  pattern  and  artistic- 
ally blended  tints  of  a  parlour  carpet.  T.  S.  J. 


THE     EXTENSION     OF     FRUIT 

CULTURE  IN  AMERICA.* 

As  the  source  ol  light  and  heat  travels  from  the 
East,  completing  its  daily  circuit  on  our  Western 
shore,  there  to  rejoice  in  all  his  strength,  so  fruit 
culture  has  crossed  our  continent  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
there  to  produce  almost  all  the  fruits  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  finally  to  permeate,  enrich  and  adorn  our 
whole  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  organisation  of  our  Society  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  for  market,  or  for  exportation, 
was  limited  to  a  few  of  the  older  States.  In  Mr.  Coxe's 
opinion  the  fine  Apple  growing  section  was  bounded 
by  the  Mohawk  River  in  the  North,  and  the  James 
River  in  the  South.  Fruit  growing  in  this  section  was 
confined  principally  to  Apples  and  Peaches,  but  very 
few  of  the  latter  found  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
North,  while  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  were 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  locality  where  they 
were  raised. 

But  now  almost  every  steamer  from  New  York  for 
Liverpool  or  London,  in  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
takes  Apples  varying  from  500  to  3000  barrels.  Ship- 
ments have  been  made  from  other  ports,  and  as  late 
as  last  May  there  were  1500  barrels  sent  to  England 
from  Philadelphia.  In  December  last  90,000  barrels 
of  American  Apples  were  landed  in  Liverpool.  Very 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  winter  months, 
but  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ship  in  warm 
weather  by  vessels  with  refrigerator  compartments. 

As  the  refrigerating  process  becomes  more  and 
more  perfect  it  will  aid  largely  the  exportation,  not 
only  of  Apples,  but  of  more  delicate  fruits.  Pears, 
Peaches  and  Grapes  have  been  sent  to  England  in 
good  order,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
American  Peaches  will  soon  be  well  known  in  the 
markets  of  England. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Canada,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  Oregon, 
and  other  sections,  and  other  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories, where  the  cultivation  of  fruits  had   scarcely 

•  From  President  Wilder's  address,  delivered  at  the  sixteenth 
scb&ion  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 


commenced  when  this  Society  was  established  ?  Who 
that  witnessed  the  exhibitions  of  fruit  from  the  States 
first  mentioned  at  our  various  sessions  in  Richmond, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  at  the  Centennial  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  not  been  surprised  at  the  progress  already 
made  ? 

At  the  time  this  Society  was  formed  the  area  of  fruit 
culture  and  the  value  of  our  fruits  was  so  limited  that 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  collect  the  statistics. 
Then  many  States,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  had 
given  but  Hitle  attention  to  fruit  culture,  except  that 
of  Apples.  These  and  other  sections  were  deemed 
too  far  north  for  successful  fruit  cultivation.  Now 
they  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  fruits  :  the  Nova 
Scotia  Society  have  received  four  medals  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Ontario  Society,  at  the  Quarter  Centennial  Session  in 
Boston,  in  1873,  the  Wilder  Medal  for  the  best 
collection. 

The  estimate  by  the  Government  for  the  Centennial, 
last  year,  furnished  the  following  statistics  (soon  to  be 
published),  of  the  fruit  culture  of  our  country  :  — 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  in  orchards, 
Vines,  and  small  fruits,  is  estimated  at  4,500,000. 
The  number  of  trees  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 
Apples,  112,000,000;  Pears,  28,260,000;  Peaches, 
112,270,000  ;  Grapes,  141,260,000  ;  the  total, 
393  790.000.  The  estimated  value  of  fruit  products 
is; — Apples,  40,400,000  dols.  ;  Pears,  14,130,000 
dols.  ;  Peaches,  56, 135,000  dols.  ;  Grapes,  2,118,900 
dols.  ;  Strawberries,  5,000,000  dols.  ;  other  fruits, 
10,432,800  dols.  ;  making  a  grand  total  of 
138,216,700  duls.,  or  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
value  of  our  average  Wheat  crop.  Calirornia,  to  say 
nothing  of  Figc,  Oranges,  Olives,  and  Almonds,  has 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  Grape  area,  60,000 
acres  of  vineyards,  and  43,000,000  of  Vines,  yielding 
annually,  besides  Grapes  and  Raisins  for  the  market, 
10,000  000  gallons  of  wine?,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  wines  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  the 
whole  wine  product  being  15,000,000  galloas  as  the 
annual  crop. 

The  following  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  fruits  which  are  sent  to  market  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  consumed  at  home  : — 

Of  Strawberries  there  were  received  in  one  day  in 
the  New  Yoik  market,  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
from  all  sources,  7000  crates,  averaging  at  least  a 
bushel  and  a  half  each — more  than  10,000  bushels. 
The  crop  of  Peaches  raised  in  this  country  is  so 
enormous  that  we  hardly  dare  state  the  quantity. 
The  largest  crop  was  in  1S75,  and  on  the  peninsula 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland  alone  was  estimated  at 
between  7  000,000  and  8,000,000  baskets. 

From  California,  according  to  the  statetnent  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hoopes,  Editor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Horticulturist,  there  were  sent  East,  in  1S76, 
334  carloads  of  fruit,  of  400  bushels  each — an  increase 
of  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  one 
firm  having  sent  700  tons  ;  and  of  the  Strawberry  it  is 
estimated  that  from  San  Jose  and  vicinity,  some  days 
there  were  sent  for  home  consumption  forty  tons  of 
this  fruit,  and  in  a  circuit  of  about  five  miles  there  are 
more  than  looo  acres  of  this  fruit  under  cultivation. 
Dr.  Strentzel,  our  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
for  California,  writes,  that  at  short  notice  that  State 
can  furnish  the  whole  continent  with  an  overflowing 
supply  of  fruit. 

From  Virginia,  Mr.  Leighton,  our  Vice-President, 
writes,  that  the  increase  of  Strawberry  culture  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk  is  astonishing,  completely  heading 
the  page  of  horticultural  progress,  and  that  it  seems 
wonderful  how  the  demand  keeps  pace  so  closely  with 
fhe  supply.  The  shipments  this  year  have  been  over 
3,000,000  quarts.  There  were  nearly  10,000  pickers 
in  the  field  in  one  day.  One  grower  had  1S5  acres. 
To  Boston  alone  there  have  been  shipped  this  year 
11,547  crates  of  45  quarts  each,  or  more  than  16,000 
bushels. 

In  Illinois  very  little  fruit  was  raised,  except  for 
home  use,  until  1840,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Flagg's 
interesting  historical  address  before  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  new  era  in  fruit  culture  commenced. 
Now  there  are  320,000  acres  of  orchards  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Parker  Earle  informs  me  that  in  a  good  season 
there  have  been  sent  from  his  station  alone  (Cobden) 
twenty-five  carloads  of  fruit  daily.  Of  Strawberries, 
where  scarcely  any  were  raised  sixteen  years  ago  for 
exportation,  within  six  or  seven  years  the  cultivation 
has  increased,  at  Cobden  and  vicinity,  to  over  1000 
acres,  so  that  five  or  six  carloads  daily  are  dispatched 
to  the  various  market?. 
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From  Georgia,  Mr.  Berckmans,  President  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  writes  as  follows  of  the 
late  exhibition  of  his  society  :  — 

"  Many  of  our  people  of  intelligence  were  amazed 
at  our  progress.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  grand.  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  the  display  of  Peaches  was 
never  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  place  in  the  past. 
I  had  fifty-six  varieties  of  Peaches,  all  ripe  and  in 
perfection  ;  others  had  collections  almost  equal  in 
number,  and  several  surpassing  in  size.  Many  had 
Peaches  measuring  12^^  inches  in  circumference.  The 
Grape  show  was  almost  equal  to  the  Peach  exhibit. 
Upwards  of  fifty  varieties  were  exhibited.  Some 
wonderfully  fine  Concords  were  shown,  which  weighed 
I  lb.  to  the  bunch.  Pears  were  fine,  but  not 
numerous  as  to  varieties."  He  had  foity  varieties  in 
eating  condition,  which,  together  wiih  the  balance  of 
his  collection,  made  nearly  200  varieties  of  fruit. 

The  increase  in  the  crops  of  Apples  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  the  more  Western  States,  is  wonderful. 

From  New  York  it  is  estimated  that  in  abundant 
years  1,500,000  barrels  are  exported,  in  addition  to 
those  consumed  at  home — a  single  firm  at  Boston 
receiving  from  that  State  from  30,000  to  40,000 
barrels  of  Apples  per  year.  In  the  best  seasons, 
Monroe,  Niagara  and  Orleans  counties  produce  more 
than  1,000,000  barrels  of  Apples,  and  the  value  in 
one  county  is  stated  to  be  a  million  of  dollars. 

Michigan  is  a  great  fruit  producing  State,  and  many 
parts  of  it  fully  up  to  New  York.  The  crop  of 
Apples  in  this  State  is  estimated  by  Vice-President 
Lyon  at  2,000,000  dols.  in  value;  Peaches,  1,000,000 
dels,  ;  and  other  fruits  1,000,000  dols,,  or  a  total  of 
4,000^000  dols. 


The  Late  Potato  Show  at  the  Aquarium. — 
As  you  intimate  your  approval  of  the  letter  of 
*'A.  B."  [In  principle,  not  in  all  its  details.  Eds.], 
I  think  it  proper  to  direct  your  attention  to  matters 
of  fact.  The  promoters  of  the  International  Po- 
tato Exhibition  made  ah  earnest  endeavour  to  locate 
their  exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  and  failed  to 
obtain  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  any  definite  reply  to  a  very  definite  proposal. 
The  endeavour  proved  injurious  to  the  Potato  show, 
for  it  delayed  operations  fully  six  weeks  beyond  the 
time  when  the  arrangements  should  have  been  com- 
pleted. But  as  you  agree  "in  principle"  with 
**  A.  B.,"  I  muit  inform  you  that  adjoining  the  con- 
servatory at  South  Kensington  is  a  drinking-bar,  and 
on  days  of  great  exhibitions  a  second  drinking-bar  is 
opened  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden.  It  follows 
that  alliance  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
would  continue  and  strengthen  the  present  "unholy 
alliance"  between  "  Potacos  and  gin."  But  you, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  apocryphal  "A.  B.," 
would,  of  course,  soon  surmount  such  difficulties.  I 
therefore  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee I  shall  propose  that  the  whole  arrangements 
for  1S7S  be  entrusted  to  the  unknown  "A.  B."  and 
the  Editors  of  the  Gardeiur^  Chronicle.  Shirlev  Hib- 
berd,  Stoke  N'tzuiiij^hin,  JV.  [Our  correspondent  may 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but —  Eds.]. 

Your  correspondent  *'  A,    B."   is  no   doubt 

very  smart  in  his  criticisms  upon  '*  little  societies  "  as 
he  calls  them,  but  will  he  please  to  explain  how  he  is 
aware  that  the  promoters  of  these  little  societies  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  their  self-glorification, 
and  that  with  them  the  advancement  of  horticulture  is 
as  nothing?  I  say  distinctly  such  sneers  as  these  are 
•  most  contemptible,  and  are  flung  by  some  one  who 
can  show  no  success  that  he  has  accomplished.  [A 
bad  guess  this.  Eds  ]  Does  any  one  whose  opinion  is 
worthy  of  consideration  doubt  that  Mr.  McKinlay, 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  Potato  show,  has  not  in 
view  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  and  is 
actuated  by  motives  as  honourable  as  is  any  man  in 
England?  Let  the  same  be  said  of  Messrs.  Horner 
and  Dodwell  and  the  Auricula  and  Carnation  So- 
cieties;  of  Messrs.  Paul,  Turner,  Cant,  Hole,  Camm, 
D'Ombrain,  and  others  that  represent  the  Rose  show. 
Are  not  these  honourable  men,  and  have  just  as  much 
right  to  hold  their  exhibitions  where  they  please  as 
have  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  set  up  their  little  shows  at  South  Kensington  ? 
How  is  it  that  these  men  are  only  *'  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson"  in  the  estimation  of  "A.  B."?  Are 
they  not  as  good  any  day  as  the  puffed-up  parvenus 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ?  If  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  wants  the  suppoit  of  these 
little  bodies,  why  does  not  it  try  to  secure  their  assist- 
ance in  a  liberal  spirit?  "A.  E,"  cannot  be  aware 
that  the  Potato  Committee  endeavoured  to  obtain 
such  terms  from  the  Council  of  the  Rojal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  spring  as  would  enable  them  to 


hold  their  show  at  South  Kensington,  but  whilst  the 
Council  were  parleying  over  the  matter,  an  offer  came 
in  from  the  Aquarium  Company  of  assistance  to 
the  amount  of  .1^30,  while  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  off;red  only  ;^(0.  Hid  the 
Council  been  bat  a  trifle  more  libera',  the  show  would 
have  been  held  at  South  Kensington.  If,  however, 
they  are  too  illiberal  towards  the  little  societies  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  latter,  rather  let  "A.  B." 
blame  the  Council  than  these  small  but  nevertheless 
useful  bodies,  "  A.  B.'s"  horror  of  Westminster 
saloons  and  joint  stock  public-houses  is  ridiculously 
Pharisaic  ;  it  is  a  gross  slander  upon  the  myriads  of 
respectable  people  who  frequent  either  of  the  places 
he  condemns  to  say  that  they  go  there  to  drink  gin. 
If  *'  A.  B."  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  drink- 
ing bar  at  the  end  of  the  western  arcade  at  South 
Kensington  on  any  great  show  day,  there  he  will  see 
more  bar-drinking  going  on  than  he  will  see  on  any 
show-day  at  either  the  Aquarium  or  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  The  quarrel  of  Potato  Committeeman  with 
the  manager  ot  the  Royal  Aquarium  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  accommodation  furnished  with  the  number 
of  visitors,  of  which  there  were  twenty  times  as  many 
as  would  have  got  to  South  Kensington — not  with  the 
drinking  business.  I  have  as  keen  an  eye  for  the  evils 
of  that  feature  as  have  most  men,  and  I  fearlessly  say, 
as  far  as  the  Aquarium  is  concerned,  that  I  see  less  of 
it  there  than  in  many  other  places.  My  object  in 
publicly  complaining  of  the  manager's  conduct  was  to 
pat  other  committees  on  their  guard.  With  this 
exception  only  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
Aquarium,  or  with  the  honourable  way  in  which  its 
engagements  with  others  have  been  acted  up  to. 
A  Committeeman, 

Special  Shows  and  Special  Societies.— 
*'A.  B."  confines  his  denunciation  of  special  shows 
and  societies  to  those  only  who  do  not  go  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural. Speaking  of  those  I  am  connected  with, 
the  fact  is,  that  neither  the  Royal  Horticultural  nor  the 
Royal  Bjtanic  Society  would  give  us  days  on  which 
either  Auriculas  or  Carnations  and  Picotees  could  be 
produced  ;  so  that  the  severance  was  the  work  of  the 
large  societies,  as  they  are  generally  called,  and  not 
our  work  at  all.  As  to  specialism  and  specialists, 
what  are  Dr.  Hogg,  Worthington  Smith,  Andrew 
Murray,  and  every  other  man  of  mark  in  the  pre- 
sent, as  of  the  past,  but  specialists?  And,  as  for  the 
specialists  desiring  isolation,  I  deny  that  any  such 
feeling  governs  florists.  They  neither  will  submit  to 
be  lelt  out  in  the  cold,  nor  do  they  wish  to  leave 
aught  out.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  were  shut  out 
from  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Regent's  Park,  and 
are,  I  fear,  to  hi  again  shut  out  for  187S  ;  but  unless 
I  greatly  mistake  florists,  they  will  not  suffer  this  in 
silence.  E.  S.  Dodwdl. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Small 
Societies. — Does  not  your  correspondent  "A.  B." 
(p.  500)  put  the  consequence  in  place  of  the  cau^e, 
when  he  says  that  one  reason  why  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  does  not  succeed  is  that  the  votaries 
of  particular  plants  do  not  support  it  ?  Committees 
representing  particular  plants  look  only  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  objects  in  choosing  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion— the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  so 
long  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  best  horticulturists 
of  the  country  as  a  South  Kensington  institution,  sup- 
ported mainly  by  Kensington  tunds,  and  kept  up 
mainly  for  Kensington  objects.  When  it  becomes  the 
recognised  representative  Society  of  the  country,  horti- 
culturists, whatever  their  special  hobby,  will  naturally 
support  it,  and  make  it  their  show  place.  The 
Society  will  gtt  the  support  of  the  country  when  it 
shows  that  ic  fully  merits  it.  One  difficulty  is  that 
the  funds  which  will  result  from  the  support  are  much 
wanted  to  help  fully  to  earn  it.  "A.  B."  does  not 
include  the  Crystal  Palace  among  the  ' '  gin  and  beer  " 
places ;  perhaps  he  has  seen,  as  I  have  at  the  flower 
and  fruit  shows  there,  the  many  visitors  with  eager 
appreciative  faces,  such  as  I  hope  we  shall  one  day 
have  at  South  Kensington.   Geori^c  F.  in/son. 

Notes  on  Flower  Shows,  &c. — The  letters 
which  have  appeared  lately  in  your  columns  about 
flower  shows  prolonged  on  Saturday  nights  will  no 
doubt  have  their  effect,  still  in  getting  up  successful 
shows  the  main  thing  that  has  generally  to  be  con- 
sidered is  how  would  early  closing  of  shows  on 
Saturdays  suit  the  treasurer.  It  is  just  possible  that 
flower  shows  held  in  London  could  be  closed  for 
the  exhibitors  sooner  by  an  hour  or  two  than  shows 
held  in  ihe  provinces.  In  London  the  visitors  might 
be  called  more  of  the  upper  class,  and  therefore  could 
attend  earlier — I  might  say  they  do  attend  earlier  ; 
but  in  the  country  it  might  be  said  in  most  cases  to 
be  quite  different.  For  country  shows  the  large 
influx  of  the  working  class  on  the  Saturday  afternoon 
is  just  the  very  thing  that  makes  the  show  a  success, 
and  the  fact  of  the  matter  would  be  just  like  this — to 
close  early  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  would  be  to 
weaken  the  finances  of  the  society.  Taking  home  a 
few  loads  of  big  plants  even  a  few  miles  la'.e  on 


Saturday  night,  extending  into  Sunday  morning,  U 
quite  as  stiff"  a  job  as  taking  a  box  of  fruit  lOO  mdes 
now-a-days.  Still  it  might  be  safely  said  that,  what- 
ever could  be  advanced  about  prolonging  ^ths  shows 
on  the  Saturdays,  it  will  resolve  itself  into  this — will 
it  pay  to  close  earlier  or  not  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  flower  shows  that  are  not  in  a  right  way  finan- 
cially soon  lose  patronage,  and  early  closing  would 
not  do  much  for  them  were  they  to  adopt  the  principle 
without  due  consideration  to  all  other  points.  Whilst 
I  would  be  in  favour  of  every  exhibitor  getting  home  in 
reasonable  time  after  the  show,  at  the  same  time  I 
wculd  caution  against  early  closing  if  it  were  to  affect 
the  standing  of  the  society  in  paying  its  way.  I 
believe  there  is  another  matter  connected  with  flower 
shows  that  often  gives  more  trouble  than  the  late 
closing  on  Saturdays,  and  that  is  the  making  of 
awards  that  do  not  give  satisfaction  from  the  improper 
or  indistinct  wording  of  the  prize  schedule.  Judging 
from  what  often  appears  in  your  journal  about 
disputes  or  inquiries  concerning  rules  for  ceitain 
awards,  &c.,  very  few  shows  pass  off  without  some- 
thing ol  this  sort ;  and  perhaps  though  the  schedule 
might  have  cost  the  society  a  great  deal  of  care  in  its 
production,  still  in  country  shows  I  think  this  is  a 
point  that  generally  an  improvement  can  be  effected, 
in.  If  means  were  adopted  to  reduce  such  unsatis- 
factory awards  to  a  minimum  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Such  are  the  thoughts  of 
A  Provincial. 

Three-Day'  Shows  and  Saturday  Termina- 
tions.— I  think  the  remarks  which  have  already 
appeared  of  this  journal  in  reference  to  the  de- 
sirability of  closing  exhibitions  of  valuable  perish- 
able fruits  before  Saturday  night  will  meet  with 
the  acquiescence  and  support  of  all  exhibitors, 
and  without  going  into  details  here  I  think 
sufficient  evidence  has  already  been  given  by  'prac- 
tical supporters  as  to  satisfy  the  promoters  and 
managers  of  such  undertakings  that  we,  as  ex- 
hitors,  have  in  this  case  an  undeniable  grievance 
to  place  before  them,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
amended.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  before  the  ensuing 
season's  arrangements  are  completed  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  will  have  due  consideration 
given  to  them  at  the  council  boards  for  forthcoming 
shows,  and  that  for  the  future  we  shall  be  spared  the 
inconvenience  and  additional  expense  incurred,  by  the 
late  arrangements.  The  question  as  to  the  duration 
of  large  shows  is  another  matter,  involving  other  in- 
terests of  the  first  importance  ;  the  liberal  prizes  which 
were  given  by  the  managerA  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
show  should,  however,  set  this  matter  at  rest  in  this 
case.  G.   T.  Miles,  Jlycombe  Abbey. 

Shropshire  and  Cheshire  Damsons. — In  your 
current  number  for  October  20,  p.  497,  you  call 
attention  to  the  goodness  of  the  "  Shropshire  Dam- 
son." It  would  be  very  serviceable  to  know  the 
regular  trade  name,  if  it  exists,  of  this  excellent  variety, 
which  I  conjecture  to  be  the  same  as  the  kinds  much 
prized  in  the  West  of  England  as  the  Derbyshire  and 
Cheshire  Damson.  Ttte  Derbyshire  I  only  know  by 
reputation,  but  the  Cheshire  kind  when  imported  as 
far  south  as  Gloucestershire  is  a  remarkably  free  and 
constant  bearer,  with  a  good-sized  oval  fruit,  ripening 
well,  and  pleasantly  tasted  even  uncooked.  The 
large  yield  makes  it  very  valuable  for  winter  supplies 
in  any  of  the  common  forms  of  preservation,  and  it  is 
especially  useful  as  a  cottage  tree,  from  the  fruit 
requiring  no  more  trouble  and  expense  than  covering 
it  in  a  deep  jar  with  a  good  layer  of  brown  sugar,  and 
setting  it  in  a  boiler  till  the  sugar  has  melted  down 
amongst  it,  or  setting  the  jar  for  a  few  hours  for  the 
same  purpose  in  a  spent  brick  oven.  In  Cheshire, 
this  kind  of  Damson  will  keep  for  a  while  laid  like 
Apples  on  straw  in  a  loft,  but  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  Gloucestershire  the  fruit  ripens  thoroughly 
on  the  trees  ;  they  have  also  the  advantage  of  caring 
(as  far  as  I  have  seen)  little  for  soil  or  situation— those 
I  knew  best  standing  in  a  stiff  lias  clay,  and  being 
much  shaded  by  a  you  g  Fir  wood,  and  the  wild- 
wood  plants  and  grasses  which  grew  over  their  roots 
being  rarely  meddled  with  beyond  one  rough  mowing 
in  the  year  just  before  the  fall  of  the  fruit,  and  with 
this  I  only  remember  a  failure  (an  approach  to  one, 
rather,  for  there  was  some  crop)  once  in  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  generally  the  trees  were  heavily  laden. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  this  variety  near 
London,  but  have  only  met  with  the  conjecture  that 
it  is  the  *'  preserving  Damson,"  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  if  it  has  some  name  under  which  it  is 
procurable.   0. 

The  Worcester  Pearmain  Apple. — Excuse  me 
if  I  differ  from  you  about  the  Scarlet  Pearmain  called 
the  Worcester.  I  send  you  by  this  post  a  bundle  of 
descriptions  made  by  me  here  two  or  three  years  ago 
from  specimens  of  the  various  sorts  of  Apple  in  my 
collection.  I  send  you  the  bundle,  as  you  will  find 
that  I  am  not  without  proof  that  the  Pearmain  called 
Scarlet  Worcester  is  in  my  opinion  nothing  else  than 
the  one  described  by  me  as  Pearmain  Scarlet  Summer, 
which  you  will  see  coincides  with  the  fruits  I  send 
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you.  I  have  since  examined  leaves  from  the  Worcester 
sort  and  from  Scarlet  Summer,  and  I  find  them 
alike  ;  and  I  must  say  that  there  Is  no  test  better  than 
the  venation  of  leaves.  You  will  find  also  a  descrip- 
lion  of  Scarlet  Winter  Pearmain,  which  ripens  from 
December  to  April,  whilst  the  summer  sort  ripens 
exactly  at  the  time  claimed  for  the  Worcester.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hinder  the  raising  of  new  fruits,  but  I 
should  be  pleased  if  the  parties  raising  them  would 
authenticate  their  parentage.  'John  Scott^  Meniott, 
Crciikcriic. 

Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  as  a  Stock. — My 
experience  with  Mrs.  Pince  is  that  it  makes  a  very 
good  and  suitable  stock  to  graft  upon.  I  have  one 
here  that  has  been  planted  eight  years  in  an  inside 
border,  and  which  the  second  year  after  planting  pro- 
duced a  couple  of  bunches.  From  its  not  colouring 
up  to  my  satisfaction  I  grafted  a  Black  Hamburgh 
upon  it,  and  this  Vine  has  proved  superior  in  every 
point  to  others  grown  in  the  same  house.  It  still 
retains  the  two  lower  spurs  which  every  year  carry  a 
bunch  each,  never  colouring  up  to  the  mark  sufficient 
for  extending  which  is  its  failing  point  with  the 
majority  of  growers.    W,  B.^  Oct.  23. 

New  French  Roses. — A  correspondent  asks  a 
question  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronide  about  a 
certain  iodt  finite  144  of  these  Roses  of  the  issues  of 
the  past  five  years.  From  the  way  in  which  the  inquiry 
is  put  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  categorical 
answer,  unless  "S.  X."  supplies  the  names  of  the  lost 
ones,  whose  merits,  demerits,  or  fate  he  desires  to 
know.  It  may  be  pretty  safely  enunciated,  however, 
at  once,  that  all  or  nearly  all  that  he  refers  to  may  be 
justly  referred  to  the  condemned  list  of  mediocrities 
and  failures  with  which  so  many  of  the  Gallic  raisers 
try  the  patience  nf  English  rosaiians  year  after  year. 
There  is  an  important  point  in  relation  to  these  French 
novelties,  of  late  years  too  often  left  out  of  sight. 
Now-a-days  they  do  not  all  come  here.  Warned  by 
that  stem  teacher,  experience,  our  importers  refrain 
from  that  prodigal  disbursement  for  all  and  every  in- 
dividual of  the  untried  and  unknown  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  indulge,  and  confine  their  investments 
to  ihe  productions  only  of  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence.  Hence  the  English 
catalogues  do  not  coincide  in  all  cases  with  the  French 
lists  of  novelties.  Another  reason  which  tends  to 
restrict  importations  from  the  foreign  market  is  the 
increasing  number  of  English  raised  Roses  brought 
before  the  home  public,  the  means  of  testing  the  quali- 
ties of  which  are  more  complete.  Perhaps  "S.X.'s" 
interest  in  the  missing  kinds  he  appears  anxious  about 
may  be  somewhat  abated  or  satisfied  by  the  sweeping 
assertion,  as  some  might  consider  it,  that  from  four 
to  five  kinds  every  year  exhaust  the  really  distinct  and 
first-class  French  Rcses  that  come  out.  **S.  X. ,"  there- 
lore,  need  not  wonder  that  144  should  be  left  out,  but 
rather  that  so  many  are  retained.  However,  if  he 
refers  to  any  particular  Rose  or  Roses  I  will  give  him 
whatever  information  can  be  obtained.    IV.  D,  Prior. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that,  if  what  appears 

in  your  issue  of  the  13th  and  2olh  inst.  is  true, 
during  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  imported 
from  France  into  this  country  not  less  than  234 
inferior  varieties  of  Roses,  and  these  have  been 
heralded  into  the  English  market  with  high  recom- 
mendation?, and  are,  as  far  as  words  go,  prodigal  in 
beauty.  It  appear?,  however,  that  all  the  buyer  gets 
for  his  money  is  this  fine  description,  which  in  the 
end  is  dissipated  by  the  alloy  of  bitter  disappointment. 
The  annual  influx  of  new  French  Roses  is  at  hand,  and 
considering  the  results  of  former  years  there  surely 
ought  to  be  written  up  on  every  list  as  it  arrives  ^'caveat 
emptor.^''  The  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  Frenchmen 
for  these  so-called  new  and  improved  Roses  is  more 
than  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  matter  would 
imagine  ;  but  as  the  money  is  paid  by  driblets,  it  may 
be  surmised  that  the  buyers  look  upon  the  matter 
with  the  contempt  which  familiarity  is  said  to  en- 
gender. The  cost  of  these  new  Roses  is,  including 
carriage,  as  nearly  as  may  be  25^.  each,  so  that,  sup- 
posing only  twenty  plarti  of  each  of  these  234  sorts 
have  found  buyers  in  England,  it  repreF^enls  a  sum 
total  of  about  ;i5Soo  paid  to  the  French  Rose-growers 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  for  this  amount  there 
is  nothing  to  show  except  the  names  in  some 
catalogues,  from  which  they  will  soon  be  struck  out. 
I  am  informed  it  is  invariably  the  practice  with  the 
English  nurserymen  to  select  the  best  stocks  to  bud, 
and  the  best  ground  upon  which  to  grow  the  new 
Roses  ;  thi?,  together  with  disbudding,  insect  killing, 
manuring,  watering,  and  all  other  approved  modes  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bloom,  are  resorted  to  without  stint  ;  but 
the  result  must  be  very  mortifying  to  these  careful  and 
energetic  cultivators  when  they  find  that,  after  all  this 
painstaking  watchfulness  and  outlay,  they  can  seldom 
find  a  bloom  fit  to  show  to  a  customer  as  a  good  new 
Rose.  In  former  years  the  French  Roses  were  gene- 
rally good,  excepting  that  now  and  then  we  had  a 
counterfeit,  but  as  it  came  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  gen- 
uinc  ones  it  did  not  attract  much  notice;  now,  matters 


are  quite  reversed.  I  hope  the  decadence  in  these 
French  Roses  does  not  arise  from  the  old  and  respect- 
able growers  dying  out  and  their  places  being  filled  by 
others  who  are  not  so  scrupulous  or  who  have  lost  the 
art  of  raising  good  Roses  ;  for  without  doubt  some  of 
the  best  new  Roses  we  have  had  of  late  years  have  been 
raised  in  England.  I  think  the  Rose  growers  of  England 
ought  to  coidially  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  Cilling 
attention  to  this  matter  ;  and  I  trust  your  remarks  will 
tend  to  augment  and  uphold  the  reputation  which  the 
English  Rose  growers  have  always  endeavoured  to 
maintain.  Alpha. 

New  Spotted  Grape. — The  enclosed  Grapes  and 
leaves  were  taken  from  a  Vine  grown  from  ihe  seed, 
by  Mr.  Gill,  of  The  Fernery,  Lynton,  North  Devon. 
The  Vine  is  now  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  has  always 
shown  the  variegated  peculiarity,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Vine.  There  are  four  Vines  growing  in 
the  same  house,  but  none  of  the  others  are  marked  at 
all.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  the  marks 
are  not  attributable  to  blight.  The  Vine  is  a  Urge 
one,  the  bunches  average  about  2  lb.  each,  grown 
without  hear.  Francis  A,  Sitinc^cr^  Chancery  Lane, 
[We  received  a  few  weeks  earlier  asample  of  the  same 
Grape  direct  from  Mr.  Gill,  and  concluding  that  Mr. 


Fig.  107.— shoulder  from  a  cluster  ov 
shotted  grape. 


Gill's  Fern-house,  facing  north,  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  out  the  qualities  of  the  Grape  either 
as  to  si^e  or  ripeness,  and  that  as  a  seedling  its  con- 
stantly spotted  berries  were  a  curiosity,  we  advised 
Mr.  Gill  to  place  some  eyes  in  Mr.  Barron's  hands  to 
be  carefully  grown  at  Chiswick  ;  and  this  we  learn 
he  either  has  done  or  intends  to  do.  In  the  mean- 
time the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  107)  of  one  of  the  shoulders 
of  the  bunch  will  show  the  condition  to  which  Mr.  Gill 
has  grown  it.  The  spotting  is  a  genuine  coloration 
of  the  skin  of  the  berries,  and  is  developed  in  about 
equal  degree  throughout  the  bunch.  It  is  not,  as 
appears  to  have  been  sugL;ested  by  some  persons  who 
had  seen  it  a  discoloration  occasioned  by  blight  or 
disease.  Eds.] 

The  Best  Cucumber. — A  neighbour  of  mine 
who  reads  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  recently  remarked 
to  me,  "I  notice  that  some  one  has  been  writing 
about  'Telegraph'  as  the  best  Cucumber,  but  1 
prefer  Blue  Gown  to  that."  He  added,  "  I  put  out 
this  last  spring  two  plants  each  of  Telegraph  and 
Blue  Gown  in  a  pit.  They  both  did  well,  and  bore 
lots  of  fruit  all  through  the  summer,  but  Blue  Gown 
held  on,  and  was  producing  beautiful  fruit  20  inches 
long  at  least  a  month  after  Telegraph  had  given  out, 
yet  both  sorts  were  treated  exactly  the  same." 
F'urther,  he  added,  "In  a  frame  Blue  Gown  does 
splendidly,    and    whilst  it   is    of    first-class    flavour, 


Telegraph  can't  touch  it  for  colour."  I  have  thought 
this  impromptu  opinion  of  a  good  gardener  was  worthy 
of  general  publicity.  A.  D. 

Galvanised  Iron. — We  notice  in  your  issue  of 
this  week  a  query  as  to  effect  of  "galvanised  iron  " 
upon  Roses  and  Raspberries  when  trained  to  it.  We 
beg  to  inform  your  correspondent  that  no  form  of 
vegetation  will  make  much  progress  if  attached  to  any 
metal  whatever,  timply  from  the  fact  of  its  great 
conducting  power,  which  causes  the  metal  to  be  cold 
and  ungenial  to  all  plants.  Some  few  years  ago  a 
case  came  under  our  notice  of  a  Hop  grower  experi- 
menting on  a  small  scale  with  iron  rods  in  one  of  his 
"gardens,"  on  account  of  the  great  saving  there 
would  be  in  their  durability  as  against  ordinary  poles, 
which  were  continually  rotting.  The  effect  was  that 
the  Hops  would  not  climb  up  them,  but  in  preference 
crept  upon  the  ground,  and  in  all  cases  where  they 
were  tied  to  the  poles  to  prevent  this  course,  only  a 
poor  stunted  growth  ensued.  We  have  never  found 
Roses  succeed  well  where  they  come  in  direct  contact 
with  metal  out-of-doors.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of 
your  ingenious  correspondents  could  discover  some 
more  durable  material  than  wood  which  would  answer 
as  well  in  arches  and  trelliswork.  Could  not  iron 
wire,  insulated  in  gutta-percha,  or  some  such  non- 
conducting medium,  be  successfully  adopted?  William 
Rollison  ^  Sons, 

Eucharis  amazonica  as  a  Cool  Greenhouse 
Plant. —Kindly  allow  me  to  endorse  "  D.  T.  F.'s" 
statement  respecting  the  above  plant.  About  seven 
weeks  ago  we  took  several  pots  of  this  charming  and 
ever-acceptable  plant,  when  in  flower,  and  placed 
them  in  the  triangular  or  inner  hall  in  the  Castle, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  plenty  of  air,  the  doors 
being  open  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  first 
morning  after  being  put  there  they  showed  symptoms 
of  fligging,  they  having  been  taken  from  a  close, 
warm  stove,  but  after  they  had  been  there  a  couple  of 
days  the  spikes  became  quite  stiff,  and  otherwise 
everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  remained  so 
until  last  Saturday,  when  we  removed  them  to  the 
stove  again.  Of  course,  the  blooms  were  picked  cff 
as  they  faded.  Well-grown  plants  of  the  Eucharis 
amazonica,  with  its  beautiful  white  sweet-scented 
flowers  towering  above  its  green  and  luxuriant  foliage, 
have  indeed  a  very  fine  effect.  //.  W.  JVard. 

I  am  very  pleaded  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony 

to  the  remarks  of  "  D.  T.  F."  on  the  hardiness  of 
this  prince  of  winter-blooming  plants.  I  have  a 
dozen  large  plants  which  are  kept  in  sets  of  four, 
and  seldom  it  is  I  have  not  a  supply  of  them  in 
bloom.  Three  or  four  of  these  sweet-scented  flowers, 
associated  with  good  old  Epiphyllum  truncatum  with 
stag's- head  Pelargonium,  makes  a  bouquet  fit  for  an 
empress.  R.  Gilbert. 

A  Plea  for  a  Neglected  Tree.— The  deciduous 
Cypress  is  seldom  seen,  I  suppose  because  in  unsuit- 
able situations  it  perhaps  may  assume  a  stunted  or 
scraggy  style  of  growth.  Where  it  flourishes,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  object  of  much  beauty,  from  its  feathery 
foliage  and  the  peculiar  tender  green  which  it  retains 
throughout  the  summer.  I  have  one  of  these  trees 
about  forty  years  old  which  I  think  no  one  could  fail 
to  admire.  It  is  growing  in  a  stiff  but  not  a  wet  clay, 
high  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  it  is  above  the 
influence  of  the  frosts  so  prevalent  on  the  lower  lying 
country.   /».  P.  C. 

Agaves  in  Jean  Verschaffelt's  Nursery. — The 
following  is  a  list  of  Agaves  that  flowered  in  this 
nursery  during  the  past  summer  (1877),  viz.: — I. 
Agave  fili(era  elegans,  a  fine  variety,  imported  a  few 
years  ago  from  Mexico  ;  a  very  compact  plant,  dwarf, 
with  numerous  short  leaves,  more  abundantly  thready 
(filamented)  than  in  the  usual  species  or  varieties, 
each  leaf  broadly  marked  with  pure  white  bands  ; 
about  I  foot  high  by  iS  inches  in  diameter.  The 
flower-stem  is  about  5  feet  high,  covered  with  seed-pods, 
2.  Filifera,  a  most  noble  specimen,  about  40  inches 
in  diameter;  the  flower-stems  nearly  15  feet  high, 
covered  with  hundreds  of  flowers,  a  great  many  of 
which  have  been  fertilised,  and  bearing  numerous  seed- 
pods.  3.  Xalapensis,  a  really  fine  plant,  about  2  feet 
high  by  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  flower-stems  3i  feet  high. 
This  species  seeds  very  freely,  for  every  flower  has 
become  a  seed-pod.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  green- 
leaved  specimens  of  the  Agave  tribe.  4.  Agave  lo- 
phanta,  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most  esteemed 
species,  but  not  common  in  the  trade.  The  specimen 
in  question  was  perhaps  the  finest  known  in  commerce. 
The  flower-stem  measures  quite  20  feet,  and  it  has 
continued  in  flower  for  ten  weeks.  This  does  not  set 
so  freely,  but  yet,  owing  to  the  immense   quantity  of 

I  flowers,  a  certain  quantity  of  good  seeds  may  be 
reasonably   expected.       5.    .Schidigera,   an   imported 

'   plant,      iS   inches     high    by    16    inches    diameter ; 

I   flower-stems    3     feet     high  ;     very    few     seed-pods, 

I  6.  Xylinacantha  :  a  fine  specimen  of  thisspecies  threw 
up  flower-stems  quite  7  feet  high,  and  has  now  a  great 

I  number  of  seed-pods.  Beside  the  above  Agaves  two  or 
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three  imported  plants  (trunks)  of  the  very  rare  Dasy- 
liric  n  Hartwegianum  (true)  have  flowered  during  the 
past  season,  but  none  of  them  have  seeded.  Several 
rare  species  of  Agaves  in  my  collection  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flower  next  year.  Jean  N.  Verschaffelt^ 
Ghent,  Belgium^  October  20. 

The  Apple  Crop  of  1877. — We  have  not  an 
extensive  collection  of  Apples,  but  seeing  in  your 
issue  of  September  8  that  information  as  to  the  varie- 
ties which  have  borne  good  crops  this  season  would 
be  acceptable,  I  may  say  that  the  following  have  done 
well  here  (in  South  Hants)  : — Dessert  :  Nanny  Apple, 
Stone  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  an  exceedingly  heavy 
crop,  good  size,  and  highly  coloured.  Kitchen  : 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  good  crop  ;  Wellington  (or  Dume- 
low's  Seedling),  good  crop,  very  fine  fruit  and  excellent 
colour.  The  trees  of  the  latter  variety  are  large,  the 
stems  measuring  5  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground.  The  situation  is  280  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  soil  dry  and  gravelly.  We 
have  no  Pears  or  Plums  worth  mention.  The  past 
month  was  very  favourable  for  Apples  to  finish  off, 
and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  finish  gathering  all 
in  by  the  loth,  or  we  should  not  have  required  the  use 
of  ladderF,  the  gale  on  that  day  having  swept  over  here 
with  great  force.  J.  Batters,  Gr.^  Chilworth  Manor ^ 
Romseyt  October  22. 

Protecting  Polyanthus  Flowers. — T  fear  that 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  will  not  in  the  future  save  his 
Polyanthus  flowers  from  destruction,  if  he  does  not 
protect  his  beds  either  by  nets  or  by  wire  netting. 
The  sparrows  have  so  often  tasted  the  forbidden 
fruit  that  they  will  not  be  denied,  and  nothing 
short  of  powder  and  shot  will  irighten  these  audacious 
birds.  They  associate  so  largely  with  man  and 
domestic  animals  that  nothing  but  destruction  or 
prevention  will  keep  them  at  bay.  I  find  them 
productive  of  the  same  mischief  with  my  African 
Marigold  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and  only  netting  will 
keep  them  off.  What  food  they  find  in  these  flowers 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out,  A.  D. 

Potato  Disease. — If  your  correspondent  *'R.," 
writing  under  the  above  heading,  would  try  (instead 
of  mowing  down  the  stems)  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots,  I  think  he  would  find  that  any  tubers  not  affected 
at  the  time  of  pulling  the  stalks  would  keep  quite 
sound.  I  have  tried  it  several  times.  We  walk  along 
each  row,  putting  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  stalk, 
grasp  it  with  the  hand,  and  pull  it  clean  out.  The 
Potatos  served  in  this  way  have  invariably  turned  out 
nearly  free  of  disease.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  try  the  above,  and  give  their  expe- 
rience. Of  course  the  stalks  must  be  pulled  out  as 
soon  as  the  disease  shows  itself.  /^K  A,  Emery^ 
Kilkca  Casiic. 

Arundo  Donax  and  the  Pampas-grass. — At 
p.  500  a  correspondent,  "  S.  W.,"  recommends 
Arundo  Donax  to  be  planted  near  water  and  otherwise. 
He  also  recommends  the  Pampas-grass  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  he  forgets  to  say  that  both  these  plants 
perish  if  we  have  a  severe  winter.  I  have  to  cover 
mine  every  winter  with  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes,  to 
save  the  roots.  Did  any  one  ever  see  this  fine  grass 
in  flower  in  Britain  ?  Madeira  is  its  native  habitat. 
yohn  Scott,  Merriott^  Crewkerne, 

A  Cure  for  Root-eating  Grubs. — In  January  last 
you  were  kind  enough  to  write  to  me  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  for  a  cure  for  the  '*  grub  "  that  was  eating  up 
my  Strawberry  plants.  I  tried  "sulphur,"  recom- 
mended by  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
without  any  success,  as  we  found  the  vermin  alive  and 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  sulphured  earth.  As  you 
requested  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  I 
have  now  much  pleasure  in  recommending  a  per- 
fect cure — viz.,  the  copious  application  of  quicklime 
—small  doses  are  useless.  I  feared  at  first  I  had 
burned  up  my  plant?,  but  they  recovered,  and  here 
an  abundant  crop,  and  the  grub  seems  annihilated, 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  suggested  the 
remedy.  A,  F, 

Eriopsis  biloba. — I  suppose  that  Eriopsis  biloba 
is  not  an  easy  plant  to  grow  ;  1  have  not  often  seen  it 
in  really  good  health.  I  have  had  two  or  three 
plants,  which  I  bought  as  they  were  imported ; 
they  all  grew  vigorously,  and  one  or  two  flowered, 
but  I  lost  one  or  two  of  them,  and  have  now  only 
one,  which  appears  to  be  very  healthy  and  to  be 
growing  stronger  and  more  vigorous  every  year. 
The  pseudobulbs  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  very  slow 
in  forming  and  maturing,  and  in  the  plant  that  died 
the  leaves  spotted  and  the  bulbs  shrivelled  and  rotted 
in  the  winter.  The  roots  do  not  seem  so  liable  to  rot 
as  those  of  many  Orchids,  The  plant  which  is 
thriving  is  grown  in  a  shallow  cork  basket,  which  it 
has  filled  with  roots,  hung  up  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
Cattleya-house,  and  without  having  much  water  given 
it  at  anytime.     It  certainly,  as  Mr.   Williams  sa}S, 


likes  plenty  of  light ;  I  should  say  that  it  likes  to  be 
warm  and  rather  dry  in  the  winter,  and  not  too  warm 
and  moderately  moist  in  the  summer.  C.  JV^  Stn'ck- 
lancf,  Hildcnlv-,  Malton. 

Anemone  japonica  alba. — Valuable  as  this 
Anemone  is  for  beds  and  borders,  it  is  doubly  so  for 
pot  culture,  for  except  in  favourable  autumns  like  the 
present  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  lasts  long  in  full 
beauty  in  the  open^  as  the  flowers  are  either  cut  off  by 
frost  or  become  so  damaged  by  wind  and  wet  as  to 
disfigure  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quite  spoil  their 
beauty.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  just  lately, 
owing  to  the  strong  gales  ;  as  on  looking  over  a 
number  of  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  I  could  not 
find  a  single  bloom  but  what  had  the  edges  so  battered 
and  bruised  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose  required. 
Of  course  there  are  sheltered  situations  where  this  mis- 
hap may  in  a  measure  be  guarded  against,  but  not  so 
from  frost  and  wet  or  damp,  foggy  nights,  which  are 
equally  fatal  to  their  beauty,  and  therefore  to  enjoy 
them  to  the  full  it  is  necessary  to  grow  some  in  pots, 
that  they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  on  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  where  they  will  be  found  to 
display  their  peerless  flowers  long  after  those  in  the 
open  border  are  destroyed  or  so  tarnished  and  meagre 
as  to  bear  no  comparison  with  those  under  glass. 
Excepting  the  Eucharis  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  them  for  spotless  purity,  and  were  they  as  tender 
as  that  plant  and  required  the  same  heat  to  grow  them, 
they  would  no  doubt  be  quite  as  much  prized  and 
sought  after  as  is  that  popular  favourite  ;  but  as  they 
are  only  hardy  herbaceous  plants  they  do  not  receive 
the  attention  their  merits  deserve.  Associated  on  the 
stage  with  red  Salvias  they  form  a  most  pleasing  con- 
trast, and  last  on  till  Chrysanthemums  come  in  to  take 
their  place  and  fill  up  the  void.  The  best  way  to 
manage  them,  to  get  them  strong  and  to  flower  freely, 
is  either  to  plant  them  out  in  rows  in  rich  soil,  and 
take  them  up  just  before  they  begin  to  show  bloom, 
or  to  grow  them  in  large  pots,  plunged  and 
mulched  ;  but  the  former  method  is  the  preferable  one, 
on  account  of  involving  less  labour,  and  being  pro- 
ductive of  more  satisfactory  results.  The  thing  is  to 
grow  them  freely,  with  plenty  of  leafage,  which  is 
sure  to  end  in  fine  crowns  that  cannot  fail  to  send  up 
stout  stems  laden  with  bloom.  If  a  shallow  trench  is 
cut  similar  to  those  prepared  for  Celery,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  is  dug  in  and  then  filled  up,  it  will  be 
just  the  place  to  grow  them,  and  exactly  suit  their  re- 
quirements, and  to  aid  them  as  much  as  possible  water 
should  begiven  duringdry  weather,  or,  better  still,  liquid 
manure  in  lieu  of  it.  When  lifted  from  the  ground  it 
should  be  done  carefully,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  and  a  fair-sized  ball  should  be  taken  to 
minimise  the  check  digging  them  up  entails — an  opera- 
tion for  which  a  dull,  moist  time  is  the  most  suitable, 
as  then  they  suffer  less  and  recover  more  quickly  than 
when  the  atmosphere  Is  hot  and  arid.  A  cold  frame 
in  a  shady  situation  is  the  best  place  to  stand  them, 
as  then  they  can  be  kept  close  and  syringed  till  the 
leaves  will  bear  full  exposure  without  flagging,  which 
they  will  soon  do  when  so  favourably  circumstanced. 
Anemone  japonica  may  easily  be  increased  by  taking 
the  young  offsets,  which  in  established  plants 
growing  in  favourable  soils  form  freely  around  them, 
and  should  be  removed  in  the  spring,  and  planted  in 
rich  sandy  loam  ;  or  seed  sown  at  that  time,  and 
plants  raised  therefrom  will  flower  the  following  year. 
One  of  the  merits  of  Anemone  japonica  is  that  it  lasts 
well  in  a  cut  state,  and  from  its  light  branching 
habit  is  free  from  that  stiffness  that  detracts  much 
from  the  beauty  of  others.  .S".  W, 

Storm  in  Skye. — The  following  extract  from  a 
letter,  received  from  my  friend  Mr,  Anderson,  of 
Carbost,  Isle  of  Skye,  may  interest  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  C  R.  Haig,  IlS,  Fenchitrck 
Street  ;— 

"Last  Sabbath  {14th  inst.)  the  barometer  fell  very 
low,  and  showed  great  signs  of  uneasiness.  The  wind 
commenced  early  in  the  morning  to  come  in  heavy 
squalls  from  the  north-east,  accompanied  with  rain,  which 
by  noon  exceeded  anything  I  ever  saw  in  Skye.  From 
that  time  to  3  p.m.  it  continued  to  get  worse  and  worse, 
till  is  was  no  longer  rain,  but  '  whole  water.'  The  flood 
rolled  down  the  mountains  in  one  universal  sheet, 
sweeping  everything  movable  before  it.  Bridges  were 
swept  away  as  if  they  were  pasteboard  toys.  The  rivers 
spread  out  over  their  banks  from  side  to  side  of  the 
glens,  and  rivulets  were  swollen  into  rivers.  The  bridge 
at  the  end  of  my  house,  always  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  largest  flood  I  ever  saw  here,  could  not  contain  a 
tithe  of  the  water.  On  rolled  the  mighty  stream  till 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  dry  land  round  about 
the  house.  Stones  larger  than  a  man  could  carry, 
roots  and  trees,  were  swept  over  the  lawn  in 
front  of  our  house  into  the  sea  as  if  they  were 
feathers.  My  upper  dam  was  swept  away,  and 
there  were  several  feet  of  water  in  front  of  the 
distillery.  By  4  o'clock  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and 
by  half-past  5  one  of  the  most  desolate  sights  possible 
was  presented  to  the  eye.  Thousands  of  tons  of  debris 
were  lying  everywhere.  The  road  leading  up  the  hill 
was  washed  away  all  its  length  to  a  depth  in  some  places 
of  5  feet.     The  debris  before  the  office  door  are  still 


several  feet  deep.  By  yesterday  afternoon  we  succeeded 
in  cutting  pathways  to  admit  of  our  getting  along  and 
to  allow  the  waler  to  drain  off.  Eels  were  found  wrig- 
gling in  my  house  on  Sabbath  evening.  The  house  and 
distillery  resisted  the  storm  and  flood,  but  the  large 
bridge  is  swept  away.  To-day  all  hands  are  busy  cart- 
ing the  debris  away,  but  a  month  must  elapse  before  the 
damage  can  be  repaired.  By  to-night  (17th  inst.)  we 
shall  have  a  direct  passage  to  the  house,  but  the  burn 
has  to  be  crossed  on  planks,  the  bridge  being  away  'on 
the  ocean  wave.'  Fully  100  tons  of  stones  are  piled  up 
at  the  front  and  end  of  the  house.  The  like  was  never 
known  here  nor  recorded  in  the  history  of  Skye." 


Reports  of   Societies. 

Cryptogamic  of  Scotland.  —The  third  annual 
conference  of  this  Society  took  place  at  Dunkeld  last 
week,  and  though  fungi  were  scarce,  and  the  season 
rather  too  advanced,  yet  on  the  whole  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success.  The  proceedings  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  on  Tuesday,  the  iG^h,  when  some  of 
the  ofhcials  of  the  Society  arrived  at  Dunkeld  and  had 
an  excursion  along  the  slopes  of  Birnam  Hill  as  far  as 
Rohallion,  where,  on  Dr.  Carrington,  the  well-known 
hepaticologist,  joining  them,  the  weather  made  a 
vigorous  eflort  and  got  up  a  snowstorm  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Southern  visitor.  The  party  were,  however, 
in  a  mood  to  be  content  with  only  a  limited  number 
of  "finds."  The  lovely  scenery  amongst  which  they 
strolled  more  than  compensated  for  the  scarcity  of 
fungi.  Had  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  been  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  his  facile  pencil  might  have  afforded 
the  means  whereby  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chj-onicle  might  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  country 
in  which  the  Cryptogamic  Society's  meeting  was  held. 
For  example,  the  place  where  we  left  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm  is  one  that 
cannot  be  easily  surpassed  for  beauty.  A  picturesquely 
designed  shooting-lodge  with  tower  and  turrets  ^t  mds 
on  a  well-kept  lawn  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lakelet 
lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills.  The  lake,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is  framed  by  a  dense 
mass  of  Rhododendrons,  which  have  made  them- 
selves so  much  at  home  that  their  seedlings  can 
be  seen  springing  up  at  the  edge  of  the  drives 
and  walks  in  every  direction.  A  small  rockery 
and  Pine-crowned  island  break  the  uniformity  of  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  fine  specimens  of  Abies 
Douglasii  and  Picea  nobilis  mingle  with  Oaks  and 
Birches  to  form  a  background.  On  one  side  a  bold 
Fir-clad  hill  rises  directly  from  the  lake  ;  on  the  other 
a  lower  and  slightly  more  remote  hill  bears  on  its 
summit  a  ruin,  which  marks  the  site  of  Duncan's 
Castle.  At  the  far  end  of  the  lake  a  tree-clothed 
ravine,  spanned  high  up  by  a  rustic  bridge,  leads  to 
the  brown  and  rocky  summit  of  Birnam  HiU.  Climb 
to  the  bridge,  and  a  great  expanse  of  lowland  scenery 
bursts  upon  the  view.  Around  us  is  Birnam  Wood, 
in  front  is  Duncan's  Castle,  far  in  the  distance  we  see 
Dunsinane  Hill  and  Macbeth's  Castle. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  species  of  fungi  were  noted 
during  the  day,  but  none  of  very  special  interest. 

On  Wednesday  the  business  of  the  Society  properly 
began  with  an  excursion  in  the  woods  to  the  east  of 
Dunkeld.  In  addition  to  the  President  (Colonel 
Drummond  Hay),  Secretary  (Dr.  F.  Buchanan 
White),  and  Treasurer  (Rev.  J.  Stevenson),  Sir  T. 
Moncreiffe,  Dr.  Carrington  (Eccles),  Mr.  O  'ilvie 
(Dundee),  Dr.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  (of  the  Geological 
Survey),  Mr.  Sim  (Banchory),  andother  members  were 
present  In  a  wood  close  to  Dunkeld,  Cortinarius 
sanguineus  was  found  in  abundance,  as  also  Micro- 
sphreria  peniciUata,  Uncinula  Wallrothii,  and  U. 
bicornis.  At  the  picturesque  Loch  of  the  Lows 
an  al  fresco  meeting  of  Council  was  held, 
after  which  an  ascent  of  the  Pine-covered  rocks  of 
Craigie  Barns  was  made.  On  the  way  abundance  of 
Elaphomyces  variegatus,  with  its  parasTte,  Torrubia 
ophioglossoides,  was  found  ;  but  the  mice  of  Dunkeld, 
unlike  those  of  Hereford,  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
Truffles.  Half-way  up  the  hill  is  a  cave,  half  natural, 
half  artificial,  shaded  by  great  tree?,  and  with  a  little 
waterfall  in  it.  In  this  cave  another  meeting  of 
Council  was  held,  to  transact  some  business  that  had 
been  forgotten.  Close  to  the  cave  are  some  bushes  of 
Prunus  Padus,  on  which  Uredo  pad!  was  found  in 
abundance  and  fine  condition.  Higher  up  the  hill 
abundance  of  snow  was  found,  amongst  which  the  fungi 
were  buried.  Where  uncovered  by  the  snow  they  were 
often  frozen  hard  and  brittle.  At  the  very  summit 
of  the  hill  is  a  fine  ice-smoothed  and  striated  surface, 
on  which  rests  the  "Rocking  Stone,"  a  great  erratic 
block  perched  upon  three  smaller  ones.  Though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  big  stone  was  brought  there 
by  ice.  Dr.  Geikie  pronounced  that  it  had  been 
placed  by  human  agency  upon  the  smaller  stones, 
no  doubt  in  pre-historic  times.  Leaving  the 
hil),  the  lower  grounds  were  searched  with  success, 
the  finds  including  Phelonitis  strobilina,  Polyporus 
intybaceus,  Roestelia  cornuta,  Leptothyrium  picmm, 
Septoria  stachydis,  &c.  In  all,  about  I20  species  of 
fungi  were  noted  during  the  day. 

In  the  evening  the  business  meeting  was  held  in  the 
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City  Hall,  whea  a  large  audience  assembled.  After 
a  number  of  new  Fellows  and  Corresponding  Members 
had  been  elected,  the  officials  for  1S77-7S  were  ap- 
pointed, with  Professor  Balfour  as  President.  Edin- 
burgh was  selected  as  the  meeting-place  for  1S7S, 
and  September  10  and  following  days  recommended 
as  a  suitable  date.  It  was  announced  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  publish  immediately,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Society,  a  set  of  dried  specimens  of  Scottish  fungi, 
especially  of  the  new  or  rare  species,  each  set  to 
contain  100  specimens,  and  the  price  to  be  £\  \s. 
The  editors  of  the  fasciculus  are  the  Rev.  J. {Steven- 
son, Glamis,  and  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  White,  Perth ; 
to  either  of  whom  application  should  be  made  at  once, 
as  the  number  of  sets  will  be  limited.  After  several 
papi^rs  had  been  read  a  conversazione  was  held. 

On  Thursday  morning  another  excursion  was  made. 
Setting  out  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Dunkeld 
Cottage,  the  residence  of  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Athole,  to  whom  the  Society  was  much  indebted  for 
permission  to  go  everywhere,  the  banks  of  the  Tay 
were  followed,  the  fine  trees  much  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  members  from  their  proper  work. 
Many  good  fungi  and  mosses  were  found.  Amongst 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  Uromyces  concomitans, 
B.  and  Br.,  a  species  first  described  in  this  journal  a 
few  years  ago,  and  as  usual  mixed  with  .Ecidium 
scrophularice,  D.C,  The  specimens  found  were  not 
growing  in  the  circular  manner  described  and  figured 
in  the  original  specimens,  bat  had  the  pustules  disposed 
in  a  more  irregular  manner.  SirT.  Moncreiffe  picked 
up  a  specimen  of  Corticium  araorphum,  growing  as 
usual  upon  dead  Silver  Fir  branches.  Sir  Thomas 
seems  to  have  the  knack  of  finding  ibis  species,  as  he 
has  discovered  it  in  three  out  of  the  four  British  (all 
Perthshire)  localities  in  which  it  has  been  found.  On 
.the  lawns  Geoglussura  glutinosura  and  G.  glabrum 
abounded,  and  in  some  Spruce  woods  Pbelonitis 
strobilina,  a  rare  and  curious  fungus  that  grows  upon 
the  scales  of  Spruce  cones,  was  not  uncommon. 
Agaiicus  sequesiris,  A.  cucumis,  Ojthotrichum 
Lyellii,  Tortula  I^eviplla,  T.  p^piUosa,  &c.,  were  aho 
found.  After  crussing  the  Tay  the  south  bank  was 
descended,  and  a  very  fine  wood  of  ancient  Chestnuts 
and  Oaks  examined.  Here  Lentinus  cochleatus,  with 
its  fragrant  odour,  was  found  not  uncommonly,  whilst 
among  smaller  things  Puccinia  cirsii  and  Uredo  padi 
deserve  mention.  On  reaching  the  railway  tunnel  at 
Inver  search  was  made  for  the  magnificent  Agaricus 
aureus,  which  was  found,  but  in  bad  condition.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Brain,  Lycoperdon  pyriforme  was 
seen  closely  covering  several  square  yards  of  ground. 
As  on  the  preceding  day  several  other  fungi  were 
found,  which  will  require  further  investigation. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends  dined  together  in  the  "Athole  Arms" 
hotel.  Esculent  fungi  \vere  rather  scarce,  the  more 
so  that  several  specimens  that  had  been  selected  for 
the  dinner  were  so  carefully  locked  away  that  they 
could  not  be  got  at  in  time.  The  following  was  the 
chief  dish,  and,  as  our  gastronomic  friends  in  Hereford 
may  liks  to  add  the  recipe  to  their  club-book,  we 
give  it : — Take  Coprinus  comatus,  Hydnum  repandum, 
Cantharellus  cibariuro,  and  Agaricus  campestris 
(adding,  for  the  sake  of  flavour,  if  you  like,  Thelephora 
palmata  and  Phallus  impudicus)  ;  put  them  all  in  a 
dish  and  fill  up  with  Polyporus  raedulla-panis  of 
Cook{e),  not  of  Fries ;  stew  them  together  and  serve 
hot.  The  Cantharellus  is  improved  by  being  soaked 
all  night  in  milk  (that  of  Lactarius  torminosus  is  not 
recommended). 

At  the  dinner  one  member  was  heard  gravely 
enquiring  of  a  friend  if  he  had  made  his  will. 

Aftur  dinner  several  toasts  were  drunk,  including 
"Our  friends,  the  Cryptogamic  Botanists  of  England," 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  muster  strong  at 
Edinburgh  next  year. 

On  Friday  the  show  took  place  in  the  City  Hall, 
and,  though  not  so  large  an  affiir  as  that  at  Perth  in 
1875,  it  was  a  very  good  show.  Most  of  the  collec- 
lions  were  from  the  district,  the  largest  being  one 
from  MoncriefTe,  shown  by  Sir  T.  Moncriefle,  and 
including  some  beautiful  5peciraens  of  the  larger 
Polypori,  as  also  the  rare  and  curious  Hydnangium 
carneum,  hitheito  only  found  at  Glasgow. 

A  small  table  was  devoted  to  new  or  very  rare 
species,  amongst  which  where  the  beautiful  Polyporus 
roaeus  recently  found  at  Glamis  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  also  showed  Khizina  undulate  and  Lenzites 
sepiaria,  the  latter  being  more  like  a  Di^dalea  than 
one  of  the  Agaricini.  Dr.  Carrington  exhibited  some 
new  Hepatitai,  ^,;'.,  Jungermannia  nevensis,  Carr. 
MSS.  ;  Gyranoniitrium  crassifolium,  Lcjeunia  diversi- 
folia,  Gfjtt.  ;  Kiccia  sorocarpa,  R.  minima,  R. 
tumida,  R.  ciliata,  R.  glaucescens  (MSS.),  and 
R.  nigrella.  Mr.  Sim  had  a  lot  of  rare  Sphagna,  and 
Mr.  Si.iler  brought,  on  behalf  of  Professor  Bilfour, 
some  Pczizrc  of  great  interest,  inclurling  P.  Ad^ 
Sadler  (=  domicili.in.1,  Cnoke),  P.  cretea,  P.  Icctoria, 
and  P.  cocotina.  Mr.  Rogers,  Manchester,  showed 
Chara  fragifcra,  recently  discovered  in  Cornwall  by 
Mr.  Curnow,  a  new  IJritish  variety  of  Mnium 
punctatum,  and  iiartramidula  Wilsoni, 

In  other  parts  of  the  show  were  a  lot  of  magnificent 


specimens  of  Agaricus  aureus,  shown  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
Dunkeld  Gardens  ;  Spirassis  crispa,  of  large  size, 
from  Mr.  Smith,  Blair  Castle  ;  Hydnum  imbricatum, 
from  Mr.  McLennan,  Ardersier,  Inverness  ;  Fistulina 
hepatica,  from  Inver,  by  Mr.  C.  Mcintosh.  Lady 
Kinnaird  sent  from  Rossie  Priory  Xylariapolymorpha  ; 
and  Mr.  Duf?,  the  local  secretary,  exhibited,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  very  nice  collection  of  fungi,  a  curious  form 
of  Asplenium  Ruta  muraria,  much  approaching  A.  ger- 
manicum.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  centre 
of  the  hall  was  filled  by  a  magnificent  collection  of 
living  British  and  exotic  Ferns  from  Dunkeld  Gardens, 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  mentioned  there  were 
many  other  interesting  fungi. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Society  lunched 
together  upon  Hydnum  repandum  and  Cantharellus 
cibarius,  a  hamper  of  which  had  been  sent  from 
Glamis  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  had  arrived  too  late 
for  the  dinner.  The  poet-laureate  of  the  Society 
{Mr.  J.  Young,  C. E.,  of  Perth)  being  present,  de- 
lighted the  company  after  lunch  with  his  songs,  ' '  The 
Darwinian  Theory  "  and  "  Menziesia  crerulea,"  which 
brought  the  conference  to  a  happy  termination,  not- 
withstanding the  snow  and  the  frost.  F.  Buchanan 
WhUc. 


The  New  French  Roses  for  1S77-7S.— The 
trade  in  new  Roses  is  a  department  in  the  nursery 
business  quite  by  itself.  It  is  carried  on  almost  en- 
tirely at  the  great  Rose  establishments  from  which  the 
smaller  growers  and  the  general  public  are  supplied 
with  these  novelties  as  they  come  out  year  by  year. 
Even  the  HiU  of  English  amateurs  are  dependent 
mostly  upon  this  source  for  plants  during  the  first 
season's  issue,  very  \^'^  private  cultivators  venturing 
upon  the  expense  and  risk  that  attends  speculation  in 
such  uncertainties  as  plants  of  which  they  know 
nothing  except  from  their  producers'  florid  descrip- 
tions. The  costly  nature  of  the  importation  of  these 
novelties  for  propagation  here  may  be  judged  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  usual  price  for  each  is  twenty-five 
francs,  exclusive  of  carriage,  and  that  for  some  lime, 
till  the  past  two  years,  the  number  of  new  varieties 
ranged  from  sixty  to  seventy.  It  will  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  is  soon 
sunk,  especially  as  from  three  to  four  plants  of  each 
variety  is  but  a  moderate  allowance  for  propagating 
purposes,  and  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  recovering 
that  outlay  unless  from  the  produce  of  the  first  season, 
as  nine-tenths  of  every  imported  batch  turn  out  useless 
here  after  that  trial. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  drawbacks  and  dis- 
couragements, the  advent  of  new  Roses  is  as  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  Rose  culturists,  professional  and 
amateur,  as  the  new  productions  in  art  and  literature 
by  connoisseurs.  The  translation,  therefore,  of  such 
raiser's  bits  as  have  come  to  hand  will  be  found  as 
follows  :  — 

Brassac— H.P.    Two. 

Madame  Theobald-Sernin. — Shrub  vigorous  ;  flowers 
large,  full,  well  shaped  ;  colour  currant-red  shaded  car- 
mine, 

Rosei  bois  J aspe.— Shrub  vigorous  ;  fine,  large,  green 
foliage ;  flowers  large,  full,  globular ;  colour  bright 
cherry-red,  carmined  (we  have  used  this  coinage  as  the 
most  equivalent  expression  to  the  French  term).  The 
branches  of  this  novel  variety  are  ornamented  with  bands 
or  stripes,  yellow,  red,  and  green,  forming  in  their  effect 
a  remarkable  marking.  This  peculiarity  has  induced  us 
to  give  this  Rose  its  name. 

Hybrid  Noisette.— One. 
La  Toulousaine.— Very    vigorous ;  flowers    medium, 
full,  well  formed,  flesh  white,  passing  to  clear  rose.   This 
is  very  free-flowering  and  perpetual,  of  the  highest  merit 
for  masses. 

Veuve  Ducher.— Teas  only.    Three. 

Mde.  Maurice  Kuppenheim. — Yellow  salmoned,  some- 
times flesh-coloured,  reverse  of  petals  ligh'ly  coppered  ; 
full,  fine  form,  very  vigorous. 

Louis  Richard.— Coppery  rose,  deep  red  in  centre  ; 
large,  full,  fine  form,  very  vigorous. 

Souvenir  de  Mdlle.  Marie  Detry.— Light  salmon-rose  ; 
large,  full,  fine  form,  very  vigorous. 

Fontaine.— H.P.    One. 
Mde.  Dortia. — Bright  cherry-red,  shaded  purple  ;  very 
large  and  full,  opening  well,  growth  vigorous. 

Hybrid  Bourbon. — One, 
Angele  Fontaine, — "  Carmined  "  red,  of  medium  size  ; 
full,  opening  well  ;  perfect  form. 


GuiLLOT   FiLS.— New  class  of  Roses;  hybrids  of  Teas. 

Mde.  Alexandre  Bernaix.— Deep  rose,  changing  to 
striking  China-rose  colour,  border  of  petals  lined  white  ; 
large  or  medium,  fine  shape  ;  vigorous  and  superb. 

Mdlle.  Blanche  Durrschmidt.— Flesh-white,  tinted 
salmon-rose,  passing  to  white  ;  medium  or  large,  double, 
very  vigorous  ;  fine  for  bedding.  Seedling  from  Madame 
Falcot.  These  two  Roses  received  a  silver  medal  this 
year  at  Lyons. 

GoNOD.— H.P.     Two. 

Mde.  Jeanne  Bouyer.  —  Fine  China-rose,  a  new 
colour  in  this  section  ;  very  large,  full,  well  shaped  ;  very 
vigorous,  and  a  great  bloomer. 

Mde.  Louis  Donadine. — Flesh  colour  in  the  centre, 
lighter  on  the  reverse  side  of  petals.  A  fixed  sport  of 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  the  same  vigour  and  size. 

Mde,  Anna  de  Besabrasoff.— Very  bright  cherry-red 
changing  to  purple  ;  large,  full,  very  vigorous.  A  seed- 
ling from  Charles  Lefebvre. 

Mde.  LfivEQUE  et  Fils.— H.P.     Four. 

Edouard  Dufour. — Deep  crimson-red  ;  large,  full, 
well  shaped,  very  vigorous.  Seedling  from  Anna  Wood, 
Extra  variety. 

Grand  Due  Nicolas. — Red  shaded  vermilion  ;  large, 
full,  fine  form,  vigorous. 

Princesse  Lise  Troubetzkoi. — Light  rose  ;  medium  or 
large,  well  shaped  and  vigorous. 

Princesse  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille, — Finesatin-rjse  ; 
full,  globular,  very  free  flowerer,  in  the  way  of  La 
France, 

LlAUAUD.  — H,P,     Two. 

Mde.  Gabriel  Luizet, — Fine  satin-rose  ;  very  large, 
full,  and  vigorous. 

Mde.  de  Laboulaye, — Light  rose,  deeper  centre  ; 
large,  full,  and  very  vigorous. 

Lacharme.— H.  P.     One. 
Mde.  Franfois  Pittet.— Beautiful  white;  globular,  of 
medium  size.     "The  finest   miniature"   {nc),   "vigor- 
ous."    Nothing  has  been  forgotten  in  this  fine  plant, 
(M.  Margottin's  translation.)     ist  prize  at  Lyons, 

Tea. 
Mde.  Lumbard.— Fine   bright  red  at  first  opening  ; 
large,  full,  very  vigorous. 

MARGOTTrN  FILS. — H.P.  One, 
Boieldieu. — Beautiful  bright  cherry-red,  extra  large  ; 
very  fine  shape,  very  full,  very  floriferous,  often  the  size 
of  Paul  Nt-ron.  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin.  The 
finest  Rose  in  cultivation  of  its  size :  grand  for  exhi- 
bition. 

H.  Bourbon. 
Mde,  Joubert. — Carmine-red,  medium  or  large,   lale 
bloomer,  very  vigorous,  good  garden  Rose. 

Climbing  Hybrid  Non-Perpetual. 
La  Saumonnde. — Beautiful,  salmon-rose,  large,  full, 
well-shaped.     This  variety  is  a  seedling  from  a  H.P., 
and  on  old  plants  frequently  blooms  again  in  autumn. 

MoREAU-RonERT.— H.P.     Four. 

Souvenir  d'Adolphe  Thiers. — Striking  red  shadtd  with 
vermilion,  very  large,  very  vigorous  ;  seedling  from 
Comtesse  d'Oxford  ;  first-class  variety, 

Mde.  Roger. — Very  light  rose,  almost  white,  large, 
full,  very  vigorous. 

Fontenelle. — Carmine-red,  very  large  and  full,  bloom- 
ing in  clusters,  growth  very  vigorous. 

Barthelemy  Joubert, — Bright  cherry-red,  large,  full, 
and  very  vigorous. 

Pernet.— H.P.     One, 

Mde.   Cheirot. — Salmon-rose,    almost  full,   globular, 
vigorous  ;  seedling  from  Victor  Verdier. 
Moss  Non-perpetual. 

Louis  Glmurd.^Bright  red,  very  large,  full  and 
vigorous. 

^CdWART/,  (successor  to  Guillot,  sen,)— H.P.     Two. 

Alfred  K,  Williams. — Fine  carmine-red,  large,  full, 
fine  form,  very  vigorous. 

Edouard  Pynaert, —Bright  currant-red,  large,  full, 
globular,  vigorous,  extra,  Seedhng  from  Antoine 
Ducher. 

SouPERT  AND  NoTTtNC  — H.  P.    Three. 

Amcena. — Large,  full,  fine  form,  bright  rose,  reflexed 
violet ;  carmine-red,  superb,  very  free  flowering.  Seed- 
ling from  V.  Verdier. 

EvOque  de  Luxembourg.  —  Very  vigorous,  flower 
large,  form  of  Centifolia,  deep  purple-shaded  violet  and 
red-brown,  centre  crimson  velvety,  very  fragrant. 

Reverend  Troutmann.  —  Large,  full,  well  shaped  ; 
petals  at  the  circumference  bright  carmine,  centre  very 
fresh  rose,  edged  silvery,  reverse  of  petals  red  hike  ;  of 
great  effect. 

Bourbon  robusta.— Very  vigorous,  foliage  superb  and 
grand  ;  flower  medium,  well-shaped  in  corymbs  ;  fiery, 
velvety  red,  changing  to  purple.     Very  etfcctive. 

ViGN'ERON,— H.  p.     Four. 
Dames  Patronnesaes  d'Orleana  (what  a  name  for  a 
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Rose  I). —Deep  crimson-red,  large,  full,  growth  vigor- 
ous. 

Mde.  la  Marquise  d'Hervey.  —  Velvety-red,  shaded 
carmine,  very  large,  full,  well-formed.  Growth  very 
vigorous. 

Mdlle.  Anne  Marie  Danloux. — White,  lightly  tinted 
rosy  ;  medium  or  large,  fnll,  vigorous. 

Mde.  Chignard. — Bright  clear  red,  large,  full,  very 
vigorous. 

These  are  all  the  raisers'  lists  yet  come  to  hand. 
Eugene  Verdier'sj  usually  a  copious  issue,  and 
Level's,  usually  good,  have  not  reached  the  writer. 
Remarks  are  therefore  deferred  to  a  future  date. 

Nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  the  constant  iteration 
of  the  same  encomiums  which  distinguish  all  new 
French  Rose  lists,  at  least  if  iheir  producers  may  be 
believed.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 
season  their  flights  of  fancy  are  of  more  modest 
dimensions  than  usual,  and  that  less  hyperbolical 
phraseology  sets  forth  their  pretensions.   W,  D.  Prior, 


Jforergii  Corrfspiibence. 

Monte  Video  :  September  2.  — In  your  number  of 
July  21  I  read  an  aiticle,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  on 
the  flow  of  the  sap  in  trees,  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  satisfied  himself  that  such  flow  is  invariably 
upwards,  and  rejects  the  hitherto  accepted  theory  that 
the  fresh  layers  of  wood  are  foimed  and  deposited  on 
the  return  of  the  sap  downwards,  after  having  been 
elaborated  and  assimilated  by  the  action  of  the  leaves. 
In  support  of  his  opinion  he  details  an  experiment 
made  by  him  which  he  considers  conclusive  of  his 
theory.  I  question  whether  your  readers  will  consider 
the  experiment  of  so  conclusive  a  nature  as  to  produce 
on  their  minds  the  same  conviction  that  it  has  evi- 
dently produced  on  Mr.  Murray's  ;  and  to  myself, 
among  others,  there  appear  to  be  several  points  that 
require  to  be  established  before  his  theory  can  be 
accepted. 

Even  Mr.  Murray  will,  I  suppose,  allow  that  new 
wood  is  deposited  in  external  layers,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced, as  he  himself  says,  "  by  the  liquid  parts  of  the 
sap  being  evaporated,  the  more  solid  part  dried  up,  de- 
posited, or  crystallised,  or  what  is  called  stored  up  for 
next  year."  Now  what  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Murray's  expe- 
riments is  to  show  the  direction  of  depositions,  whether 
from  below  or  laterally.  He  already  rejects  deposi- 
tion from  above.  To  determine  this  important  point 
I  recommend  this  further  experiment — namely,  to  tie 
ayoung  branch,  or,  what  is  better,  the  stem  of  a  young 
tree,  from  i  to  \\  inch  in  diameter,  tightly  round  with 
two  or  three  turns  of  whipcord  or  strong  durable 
twine,  that  will  retain  its  strength  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  experiment.  This  should  be  done  in  early 
spring,  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow.  In  the  course 
■  of  the  succeeding  summer  the  sap  will  be  deposited  in 
the  form  of  young  wood — **  alburnum."  If  it  is  de- 
posited from  below,  the  part  of  the  stem  below  the 
ligature  may  be  expected  to  be  developed  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  part  above.  If  laterally,  every 
part  may  be  expected  to  be  equally  developed  ex- 
cept that  immediately  embraced  by  the  ligature.  If, 
however,  the  old  and  formerly  accepted  theory  should 
still  be  the  true  one,  the  deposition  (or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  formation  of  new  wood)  would  take 
place  above  the  ligature,  and  notably  so  immediately 
above  and  close  to  it. 

This  experiment  is  constantly  exhibited  here  by  the 
Dichtticus,  an  insect  or  caterpillar  that  forms  a  cocoon 
of  leaf-stalks,  bound  together  by  a  strong  silk  secreted 
by  the  insect  itself.  In  preparation  for  its  transforma- 
tion the  insect  secures  the  upper  end  of  the  cocoon 
round  a  young  branch,  and  so  strong  is  the  ligature 
by  which  the  cocoon  is  attached,  that  on  being  pulled 
it  will  generally,  instead  of  breaking,  strip  off  both 
the  bark  and  leaves  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branch 
to  which  it  has  been  secured. 

This  ligature  is  formed  during  autumn,  when  the 
circulation  or  movement  of  the  sap  for  the  season 
has  nearly  ceased,  and  little  or  no  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  branch  can  be  noted  during  the  first 
autumn.  During  the  following  summer  the  change 
begins  :  an  enlargement  of  the  branch  immediately 
above  the  cocoon  begins  to  show  itself,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  a  swelling,  or  deposition  of  sap 
will  have  been  formed,  probably,  in  a  fast  growing 
tree,  double  the  diameter  of  the  branch  immediately 
below  the  cocoon. 

If  during  the  season  the  ligature  be  not  severed,  the 
first  strong  wind  the  year  following  generally  breaks 
off  the  branch. 


A  similar  effect  has  been  observed  when  the  liga- 
ture which  secured  trees  newly  planted  out  to  the 
stakes  placed  for  their  support  had  been  lefc  too  long 
without  being  loosened. 

On  one  occasion  I  planted  cut  a  Pinus  insignis, 
whose  trunk  at  9  inches  from  the  ground  was  about 
i\  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  grew  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and,  it  having  been  forgotten  to  loosen  the 
ligature,  it  was  found  in  the  summer  following  the 
year  in  which  it  was  planted  out  that,  while  the  trunk 
below  the  ligature  had  only  increased  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  part  immediately  above  it  had 
acquired  a  diameter  of  5  inches. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  Mr.  Murray  will  recon- 
cile these  phenomena  with  his  new  theory  of  the 
movement  of  the  sap. 

In  the  same  number  I  observe  a  table  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  several  descriptions  of  trees  in  a  plantation 
or  pleasure  ground  in  North  Wales,  in  which  Pinus 
insignis,  planted  in  1S69,  had  reached  the  height  of 
16  feet  ;  certainly  either  the  soil,  or  climate,  or  both, 
would  appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
this  beautiful  Conifer,  as  compared  with  our  expe- 
rience here.  I  have  a  group  of  these  trees  planted 
out  when  4^  fett  high,  in  186S,  of  which  the  tallest  is 
by  actual  measurement  50  feet  high,  and  the  average 
of  the  group  is  estimated  at  47  feet.  Many  of  these 
plants  have  sent  out  a  shoot  in  one  season  over  7  feet 
long,  and  some  of  last  year's  shoots  of  that  length 
were  shown  to  a  gentleman  now  in  England — Mr. 
Twenty  man,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  resides 
near  Wolverhampton,  and  who,  no  doubt,  will  con- 
tradict me  if  I  have  exaggerated  ;  Captain  Fairfax, 
R,N..  now  in  England,  also  saw  the  trees. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  or  Lambertiana,  planted  the 
same  year,  1868,  are  43  feet  high,  against  your 
correspondent's  16  feet,  planted  in  1869  ;  and  against 
his  Eucalyptus  of  15  feet  in  four  and  a  half  years  I 
have  7  feet  circumference  of  trunk  at  44  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  90  feet  high  in  fifteen  years.  Thomas 
Tomkiuson. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  WednesdaYj  Oct.  24,  1877. 
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Oct.  18. — A  very  fine  clear  day.  Cold.  Fog  and  hoar-frost 
in  morning.  Lowest  reading  of  thermometer  on 
grass  was  20°.  3. 

—  ip. — A  fine  day,  but  cloudy  and  cold.     Little  fog  and 

hoar-lrost  in  morning. 

—  20. —A    brilliantly    fine   day.       Mild.       Very   cloudy  at 

midnight.     Lunar  halo  at  night, 

—  21. — A  dull   day,    cloudy.      Occasional  slight  rain  in 

afternoon  and  evening, 

—  E2, — Fine  but  generally  cloudy  till  8p.^■..  then  cloudless. 

Occasional  showers  of  rain. 

—  23. — Overcast,  dull,  and  wet  till  4  r.iii.,  fine  and  bright 

after.     Cloudless  at  night. 

—  24. — A  very  fine  bright  day.     Cold.     Rain  fell  between 

7. 30  and  9. 30  p.  M.     Cloudless  at  night. 


London:  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  October  20,  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  decreased  from  29  SS  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  29  50  inches  by  the  early  morning  hours 
of  ihe    15th,  rapidly  increased  to   3040  inches  by 


the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  decreased  to  30. 13  inches 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the 
week  at  sea  level  was  30.13  inches,  being  o  01  inch 
above  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  0.24  inch 
above  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  69°  on  the  14th  to 
50^°  on  the  l6ih  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
57°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  varied  from  29°  on  the  iSih  to  53°  on  the 
14'h  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  3S|°.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  184°, 
the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  23^",  both  on 
the  iSthard  19th,  and  the  least  I2:^',  on  the  l6th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  ot  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows:— 14th,  60°,  -[  9°.6  ;  I5'.h,  51°,  +o''S; 
i6Lh,  44°.5,  —  5^5  ;  17th,  4i°.7,  —  8°.i  ;  iS.h, 
39°.2,  —  io°.5  ;  19th,  43°.6,  —  5^  9  ;  20th,  5o°,5. 
+  i''.2.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the 
week  was  47°.  2,  being  2°.  6  below  the  average  of 
observations  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  120^° 
on  the  14'h,  112"  on  the  20th,  and  109°  on  the 
i5Lh;  on  the  19th  the  highest  reading  was  77^/. 
I'he  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with 
its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  20^°  on  the  iSth, 
24^1°  on  the  19th,  and  28°  on  the  17th.  The  mean 
of  ihe  seven  low  readings  was  32g^°, 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  chiefly 
S.S.W.  and  S.W.,  and  its  strength  moderate,  except 
on  the  15th,  when  there  was  a  very  heavy  gale.  The 
weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull,  though 
fine  at  times.  Fog  prevailed  on  the  17th,  iSih,  and 
19  h.     A  lunar  halo  was  seen  on  the  20th. 

Rain  fell  on  two  days;  during  the  week,  the  amount 
measured  was  0.07  inch. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  69.^°  at  Cam- 
bridge, 69°  at  Blackhealh  and  Nottingham,  and  6S|"at 
Liverpool  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Portsmouth 
was  61°,  and  at  Brighton  61^  ;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  66°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  air  observed  by  night  were  26"  at  Bristol,  27°  at 
both  Wolverhampton  and  Hull,  and  29°  at  Black- 
heath,  Cambridge,  and  Nottingham ;  the  lowest  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  Liverpool  was  384°,  and  at 
Portsmouth  was  35° ;  the  general  mean  from 
all  stations  was  31".  The  range  of  temperature 
was  the  greatest  at  Briitol,  42°,  and  the  least  at 
Portsmouth,  26°  ;  the  mean  range  of  temperature 
from  all  stations  was  35°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  58^°,  and  Blackheath,  Cambridge, 
and  Plymouth,  all  about  57.1°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Bfadford,  52°;  the  mean  from  all  stations  was  55°, 
The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was 
the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  36.5°,  and  Bristol, 
37^°  ;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth,  43^" ;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  40^°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  least  at 
Sunderland,  io^|°,  and  the  greatest  at  Bristol,  19°; 
the  mean  daily  range  (rom  all  stations  was  I4|°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  47°,  being  GJ"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  correspondmg  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  49.^*  at  Truro,  and  49°  at  both  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  and  the  lowest  43^"  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  45.1'*  at  both  Hull  and  Bradford. 

Ram  was  measured  at  Eccles  to  the  amount  of 
i:t  inch,  at  Tiuro  and  Liverpool  i  inch  fell,  whilst 
at  Norwich  no  rain  fell.  The  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  half  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull, 
and  the  sky  cloudy.  Snow  fell  at  Bradford  on  the 
15'h,  Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Bristol  on  the 
15th  and  i6th. 

Wiud.—K  violent  gale  v/as  experienced  all  over  the 
country  during  the  night  of  the  I4'.h  and  morning  of 
the  i5ih>  doing  much  damage,  and  in  some  cases 
resultmg  in  loss  of  life.  Lightning  was  seen  at 
Liverpool  on  the  i6th. 

Scotland  :  Tanperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  64°  at  Perth  to  57-^° 
at  Aberdeen ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
61.1°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  rarged  from 
28"  at  Dundee  and  Ptrih  to  33"  at  Leith;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  29^°.  The  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature from  all  st^ations  was  32°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  43^°,  being  8°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  correspouaing  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  46^°,  at  Leith,  and  the  lowest  42%  at  Aberdeen. 

Rain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  the  several 
stations  during  the  week  varied  (rom  i^  inch  at  Glas- 
gow to   four-tenths   of   an   inch  at   Aberdeen ;    the 
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average  U^h^fxx  the  country  was  nine-tenths  of  an 
incii. 

Di'i^LiiN. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
6S4%  the  lowest  29°,  the  range  394°,  the  mean  49}°, 
and  the  fall  of  rain  0.86  inch 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 

Gardenias  for  Cut  Flowers. — Gardenias  are, 
perhaps,  taken  in  a  general  way,  about  the  worst- 
managed  plants  to  be  found  about  a  gentleman's 
establishment,  simply  because  they  are  grown  in  pots, 
eilher  in  dry  hot  pits  or  under  the  shade  of  other 
plants,  under  neither  of  which  conditions  will  they 
thrive  to  any  really  enjoyable  satisfaction.  Gardenias 
may  be  had  in  considerable  abundance  the  whole  year 
round  by  simply  planting  them  out  in  a  close,  damp 
pit,  where  they  can  be  afforded  abundance  of  light, 
for  the  Gardenia  is  a  sun-loving  plant.  It  also  requires 
a  good  bottom-heat,  but  not  too  much  top-heat,  or  at 
least  top-heat  derived  from  pipes,  for  then  the  atmo- 
sphere is  apt  to  get  too  dry.  The  soil  required  is  a 
good  fibrous  peat,  to  which  plenty  of  river-sand  should 
be  added.  Before  placing  the  compost  put  a  foot  or 
so  of  drainage  over  the  pipes,  as  Gardenias  require  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water  both  at  the  root  and  from 
the  syringe  overhead,  which  latter  should  be  applied 
vigorously,  in  order  to  keep  them  free  of  insects,  to 
which  they  are  extremely  liable.  A  constant  tempera- 
ture winter  and  summer  of  not  less  than  d^""  should  be 
maintained.  "When  the  compost  gets  full  of  roots 
the  bed  should  be  top-dressed  weekly  with  horse- 
droppings,  and  also  be  occasionally  watered  with 
guano  and  soot  water.  Attention  to  the  above  points 
will  secure  to  the  grower  the  reward  of  almost  any 
quantity  of  Gardenia  flowers.  IVm.  Denning.,  Coovibe 
Lant'y  Kingston^  in  *'  Florist  and  Pomologist" 

Cottage  Nursing. — Let  me  draw  a  little  picture 
of  the  cottage  where  ignorance  prevails.  The  heavy 
hand  of  sickness  has  been  laid  on  the  dwelling — the 
mother  is  laid  low.  ""tVhat  happens?  Poor  little 
Polly  has  leave  to  stay  away  from  school.  She  does 
her  best.  She  knows  nothing  about  the  poison  of  bad 
air  and  of  fresh  air  being  all-important — her  one  object 
is  warmth,  and  warmth  too  often  means  foul  air. 
She  draws  the  bed-curtains  close,  stufls  up  the 
chimney,  and  shuts  every  window  and  door.  Neigh- 
bours assemble  round  the  sick  bed  talking,  gossiping, 
wondering,  almost  killing  with  well -intended  kind- 
ness, and  all  helping  to  exhaust  the  air  and  disturb 
the  patient — fuss  prevails,  and  every  one  has  a  piece 
of  ignorant  advice  to  give ;  but  where  is  common- 
sense  and  presence  of  mind  ?  Let  us  now  look  at 
another  picture,  and  see  the  contrast.  Here  we  have 
little  Jenny,  no  older  than  Polly,  but  Jenny  has  had  a 
few  sensible  rules  put  into  her  head.  She  has  learnt 
that  four  good  things  are  first  of  all  to  be  secured  in  a 
sick  room,  namely,  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and 
comfort ;  these  Jenny  can  see  to  before  the  doctor 
arrives.  Before  helping  her  mother  to  bed  she  thinks 
of  what  is  needed  to  make  the  bed  tidy  and  comfort- 
able. Whatever  is  likely  to  be  wanted  she  puts 
neatly  upon  a  table,  which  is  cleared  of  other  matters, 
so  that  medicine,  a  feeding  cup,  clean  glasses,  spoons, 
&c.,  are  always  at  hand.  If  there  is,  as  we  must 
hope  a  chimney  in  the  room,  she  takes  care  that 
nothing  may  block  it  up,  no  stuffing  of  boards  or 
paper  to  exclude  air;  she  knows  the  chimney  will 
carry  off  the  Impure  air,  she  manages  to  have  some 
window  open,  if  possible  at  the  top,  so  as  to  gain 
fresh  air  and  avoid  a  draught.  We  can  see  how  in 
these  little  ways  a  child  can  practise  presence  of  mind, 
and  gain  that  confidence  which  in  itself  soothes  and 
comforts  the  patient.  Mis.  Gladstone^  in  ihe  *^ Society 
oj  Arts  'Journal. ^^ 


(Enquiries. 

He  that  'jjuitloiulk  much  sltall  leant  much. — Ba-^on. 

213.  PUKi'LE  Ivy.— I  want  some  plants  of  the  purple- 
coloured  Ivy.  I  have  tried  several  nurserymen  without 
success  ;  but  am  aware  that  one  man,  whose  .^pecialili: 
this  is,  can  supply  it.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
could  give  me  his  name  and  iiddress.   C.  If.  C. 

214.  Eakwtgs. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
favour  me  with  their  own  experience  of  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  ridding  a  house  of  earwigs?  In  my  house  in 
Hampshire  m  certain  summers  they  come  Into  it  in 
swarms,  and  no  plan  that  wc  have  tried  has  been 
successful  in  stopping  their  ingress.  Hants. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

IiuILEK^.  ANtJ  Heauno:  W.  G.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  boiler  in  question  ;  and,  as  regards  your  heal- 
ing arrangements,  wc  would  advise  you  to  eon.siill  a 
properly  (juaUfied  hot-water  engineer.  Such  questions 
as  yours  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  without 
knowing  all  the  detals  of  construction,  &c. 

Coloured  Leaves.— Dry  them  as  rapidly  a<;  possible 


between  sheets  of  old  newspaper,  or  botanical  drying 
paper,  laying  the  leaves  as  flat  as  possible,  and  placing 
alxjve  the  paper  a  board  with  a  heavy  weight  thereon. 
Change  the  damp  papers  every  day  or  every  other 
day,  and  replace  by  dry  sheets.  A  more  rapid  process 
is  to  place  the  leaves  between  sheets  of  paper,  and 
pass  a  hot  iron  over  them,  taking  care  that  the  iron  is 
not  too  hot. 

Heating  Small  Gkeenhouse  :  y.  N.  There  is 
nothing  so  efficient  and  safe  as  a  small  hot-water 
apparatus  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  structure,  the 
boiler  being  heated  by  a  ring  of  gas-burners  placed  in 
an  outside  "  furnace,  "  from  which  the  gas  fumes  may 
be  carried  off  by  means  of  a  flue  pipe. 

Insects:  W.^j'J.n.  We  do  not  think  that  either  of  the 
two  insects  sent  (both  Myriapods)  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  Larch.  The  one 
(Lithobius  forficatus)  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and 
must  therefore  be  acquitted  of  vegetable  rapine.  The 
other  (Armadillo  vulgaris),  although  a  vegetable 
feeder,  has  not  very  strong  jaws,  and  prefers  softer 
food  than  Larch  bark  or  wood.  The  marks  left  on 
the  wood  are  very  like  those  left  by  the  beetle,  Hy- 
lobus  abietis,  but  its  work  is  above-ground,  whereas 
this  is  below.  The  other  most  probable  culprit  is  the 
larva  of  Otiorhynchus  notatus.  A  better  search  may 
find  some  of  the  grubs  still  at  work,  or  beetles  on  the 
plants.  Andrew  Murray. 

Perforatep  Flower-pot  :  Crocus.  The  illustration 
given  below  {fig.  107)  will  give  you  an  excellent  idea 
how  to  plant  a  vase  of  this  kind.     The  holes  in  the 


Fig.  108. — VASE  of  spring  flowers. 


sides  may  be  planted  either  with  Crocuses  or  Squills, 
and  the  top  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  or  Narcissus. 

Grapes  :  W.  P.  D.  We  only  know  of  one  Black 
Alicante  Grape,  but  it  has  many  aliases.  What  is 
sometimes  called  the  Kempsey  Alicante  is  really  the 
Morocco,  or  Black  Morocco  as  usually  so  called.  Both 
are  good  late  Grapes,  but  the  last-named  generally 
sets  badly,  and  on  that  account  is  not  much  grown. 
3.  If  the  wood  is  stout  and  hard  cut  them  back  to 
about  5  feet.  Four  or  six  fair-sized  bunches  would 
not  hurt  them  next  year. 

NamIiS  oe  Fruits:  F.  VV.  P.  i,  Broom  Park;  2, 
Autumn  Bergamot ;  3,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont  ;  4, 
Winter  Nelis. — //,  A.  B.  3,  9,  Yorkshire  Green- 
ing. Pears :  r,  CatiUac ;  2,  Glou  Mor9eau ;  3, 
I'ranc  Real  d'Hiver — very  miserable  examples.— 
P..  If.  B.  I,  Ilawthornden  ;  2,  Kymer  ;  3,  Downton 
Pippin  ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7,  8,  Small's  Admir- 
able. The  others  are  too  miserable  examples  for  any 
one  to  name,  several  not  larger  than  a  schoolboy's 
marble.  M.  !).  Pear  quite  smashed,  i,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  4,  (jolden  Reinette  ;  3,  not  known. — H.  li.  i, 
Claygate  Pearmain  ;  3,  Somersetshire  Deux  Ans  ;  6, 
Duke  of  Beaufort  ;  7,  Duck's  Bill,  The  others  not 
recognised. 

Names  oi'  Plants  :  y.  M.  The  Spindle-tree,  Euony- 
mus  europaeus. — C.  E.  F.  Fraxinus  heterophylla. — 
P.  T.  N.  Silene  Armeria. — C.  D.  Smith.  We  cannot 
determine  the  name  of  the  Marrow.  The  other 
plants  are  Panicum  violaceum  (Millet)  and  a  species 
of  liupleurum,  which  wc  cannot  determine  from  the 
piecesent.— y.  Dismorr.  Seems  to  belong  to  the  genus 
I'haseolus,  but  we  cannot  say  what  it  is  from  such 
scanty  materials. — J.  Gray.  Stokcsia  cyanea. 

Nuts  :  E.  W.  No.  They  are  always  preserved  and 
sent  to  table  in  the  husks. 

Raising    Conifkks    tkom    Seed  :    H.   P.     Grigor's 


Arboriculture,  published  by  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 
Seeds  of  various  coniferous  plants  are  sometimes  sold 
by  Mr.  Stevens.     -Ask  him  to  send  you  catalogues. 

(7  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

•»•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 

Erratum. — At  p.  495,  col.  c,  twelfth  Une  from  the 
bottom,  for  "  regenerated  "  read  "  rejuvenated," 


Catalogues  Received. — Charles  Turner  (Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough),  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Coniferce,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &.c. — T, 
Tucker  (The  Nurseries,  P'aringdon,  Berks),  Poorest, 
F'ruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. — 
James  Bromwich  (25,  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
S.W.),  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Plants, 
Sp,eds,  Ferns,  Shrubs,  &c. — V.  Lemoine  (Rue  de 
I'Etang,  Nancy),  General  Catalogue  of  New  Plants, 
&c. — Louis  Van  Houtte  (Ghent,  Belgium),  Catalogue 
of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. — Messrs.  W. 
Drummond  &  Sons  {Stirling,  N.B.,  and  58,  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin),  Catalogue  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Coniferous  Plants,  &c. — lohn  Casbon 
(Belle  Vue  Nursery,  Millfield,  Peterborough),  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&c.  

Communications  Received.  ■  T.  S.  J. -J.  W.— J.  R.  J.— 
W.  G.— D.  \V.  H.~J.  K.  D.— R.  G.— B.  P.— J.  M.— 
H.  P.— J.  W.— J.  M.  C.—E.  R.— W.  C— G.  S.— K.  D.— 
J.  J.-E.  O.— F.  J.  H.— W.  C— West  Riding. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  25. 
Our  market  is  overdone  with  Apples,  large  quantities 
remaining  on  hand,  prices  for  common  sorts  being  ex- 
ceptionally low.  Grapes  are  heavy,  but  Pines  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Kent  Cobs  are  easily  cleared  at  firmer 
rates.  Business  still  very  dull.  James  Webber,  Whole- 
sale Apple  Market, 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per  J^-sieve  i  o-  5  o  •  Peaches,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-15  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..09-60,  Pears,  per  doz.  . .  10-30 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  8  0-12  ol  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  40-80 
Melons,  each  ..  20-50!  Figs,  green,  doz.      ..   10-30 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06  Walnuts,  per  bushel  5  o-  S  o 
Oranges,  per  100     ,.12  0-20  o  ! 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,  English 
Globe,  doz.  ..20- 

Asparagiis,  Sprue, 
per  bundle..  ..16- 

Beans,  French,  per 
packet        ..         ..10- 

—  Scarlet  Runners, 

per  bushel . ,         ..100- 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz. 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz. 


4  o 


10-20 

80-.. 

10-20 

04-06 

16-40 

16-20 

30-.. 

03-10 

10-20 

20-30 


J.  d.  s.  d. 
02-04 
40-.. 
02-04 


Herbs,  per  bunch    .. 

Horse  Radish,  p.  bun, 

Leeks,  per  bunch    .. 

Lettuces,  per  score . . 

Mint,    green,  bunch  06-.. 

Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 

Onions,   iz    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush  30-60 

—  shelled,  per  qt.  16-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  o  6-  •■ 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 


Garlic,  per  lb,  ..06-.. 

Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  gor.  to  iios,  ;  Kent  Regents,  ioo,r. 
to  140^.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  140^.  to  160;. 

Cut  Flowers. 


/.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters,  12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p  bim.  06-10 
Camellia  bims,,  doz,  5  0-12  o 
Chrysanthem.i2bun,  40-90 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  6  o-  g  o  | 
Dahlias,  12  bun.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Eschscholtzia,  dozen 

bunches  ..  ..20-60 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4  o-iz  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  5  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.   16-60 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  z  o-  q  o 
NarcissUb.         ^Papcr 

White;,  per  tloz. ..  30-60 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.    10-30 

—  zonal,  12  sprays  06-16 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Pyrelhrum  ..  ..06-10 
Roses(outdr.),i2bun.  6  o-i2  o 

—  (indoor),  per  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  6  0-12  o 
Stocks, 12  bunches..  40-80 


Heliotropes,    12  spr.  o  6-  1  o  ■  Sunllowcr,  12  bun...    z  o-  6  o 
Hy.icinths,  Rom.doz. 
Jasmine,  per   bunch 


■  6  o  ■  Tropaiolum,  12  bun. 
:  o-  z  o  '  Violets,    12   bunches 


10-40 
16-30 


Plants 
s.d.  s.d. 
Begonias,  per  doz. ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..iz  0-24  o 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Clematis        ..  ..6  0-24  o 

Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  3  o-  g  o 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.. .18  0-24  o 
Cyperus.do. . .  ..  4  0-12  o 
Dracasna  terminalis  30  0-60  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-Z4  o 
Euonymus,  in  var., 
per  do/.     ..         ,.6  0-Z4  o 


in  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz.  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica.  each  2  fr-15  o 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Liiiuins  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 
M  yrtlcs,  do. . .  ..30-90 

P.-ilms  in  v.xriety,cach  3  6-21  o 
Pclargon,,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  ..  ..   2  &-  g  o 

Solanums      ..         ..9  0-24  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 
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SEEDS. 

London  :  October  24. — No  new  samples  of  English 
red  Clover  seed  yet  appear ;  and  the  opinion  is  gene- 
rally held  that  our  home  crop  this  year  will  prove  ex- 
ceedingly short.  Nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely  any 
inclination  to  purchase  foreign  samples  ;  in  view  of  the 
large  supplies  which  may  presently  be  expected  from 
France  and  America,  seed  merchants  seem  resolved  to 
postpone  operating  until  the  consumptive  period  is  nearer 
at  hand.  No  further  decline  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  week,  and  it  may  be,  as  many  think,  that  the 
lowest  point  has  now  been  reached.  Mail  advices  just 
received  from  the  Western  States  confirm  all  earlier 
reports  as  to  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  this  year's 
growth  ;  it  is  worth  noting  that  whereas  the  price  in 
Chicago  just  a  twelvemonth  ago  was  8  dols.  per  bushel 
of  60  lb,,  to-day's  quotation  there  for  better  seed  is  only 
5  dols.  In  Trefoil  there  have  been  some  more  transac- 
tions at  full  rates.  Alsike  is  neglected,  but  for  white 
Clover  rather  more  inquiry  is  felt.  The  moderate  terms 
on  which  foreign  Italian  is  obtainable  have  induced  a 
certain  amount  of  buying.  In  consequence  of  the  recent 
rains  winter  Tares  have  met  a  revived  demand.  Feed- 
ing Linseed  is  u.  per  quarter  higher.  For  blue  Peas 
there  is  a  steady  sale  at  Monday's  currencies.  Bird  seeds 
are  this  week  without  quotable  variation.  Moderate 
prices  are  asked  for  new  brown  Mustard  seed.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  value  of  English  Rape  seed.  John  Shaw 
Qj*  SonSj  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  EX. 

CORN. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  superior  Wheats,  either 
English  or  foreign,  were  verydifficult  to  move,  while  on  the 
sales  made  there  was  a  reduction  of  quite  u.  per  quarter. 
Barley  was  generally  well  held.  In  malt  transactions 
were  unimportant  ;  the  new  produce  was  offered  at  from 
6gj.  to  75J.  per  quarter.  Oats  were  the  turn  dearer. 
Maize  was  in  better  demand,  and  prices  advanced. 
Peans  and  peas  were  quiet  and  unaltered,  while  no 
material  change  took  pUice  in  flour.— On  Wednesday  a 
very  quiet  feeling  pervaded  the  market,  business  remain- 
ing particularly  slow,  while  there  was  no  new  incident  in 
connection  with  the  trade  upon  which  any  important 
change  could  be  established  in  price.  Holders  of  the 
better  qualities  of  produce,  having  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  statistical  position  of  the  trade,  were  not  in  the  least 
anxious  to  realise.  A  large  inroad  will  soon  be  made 
upon  the  heavy  supplies  now  at  hand  and  to  come,  and 
ultimately  it  is  clear  a  scarcity  will  be  felt  of  thoroughly 
good  produce.  Inferior  corn  may  be  brought  occa- 
sionally on  rather  easier  terms. — Average  prices  of  corn 
for  the  week  ending  October  20  :— Wheat,  52^.  91/.  ; 
Barley,  42J.  6rf.  ;  Oats,  23^.  '^d.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  :— Wheat,  48J.  91/.  ;  Barley,  39^.  ;  Oats, 
24J.  Zd,  _^^___^^__ 

CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  the  demand  for 
beasts  was  equal  to  the  supply,  and  recent  prices  were 
•  maintained.  The  number  of  sheep  was  considerably 
larger  than  at  last  market,  and  there  was  a  consequent 
dulness  in  the  trade  ;  yet  choicest  qualities  readily  made 
late  quotations,  and  a  fair  clearance  was  effected.  Choice 
calves  were  in  demand  at  fully  late  rates.  Quotations  : 
— Beasts,  4^.  6(f.  to  51.  -zd.,  and  51.  6d.  to  6j.  ,  calves, 
s,s,  8d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  sheep,  55.  4d.  to  5r,  Sd.,  and  6^.  ^d. 
to  ys.  ;  pigs,  4T.  to  5^,  —  Thursday "s  market  was  very 
quiet.  Supplies  were  short,  but  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Fine  breeds,  both  of  beasts  and  sheep,  met  a 
fair  demand,  and  realised  the  full  prices  of  Monday  ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  tone  was  weak.  Calves  were 
dull,  and  rather  less  firm. 

HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  market  report  for  Tuesday  states 
that  owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  trade  was  very  dull, 
and  quotations  were  weaker.  The  supplies  were  large. 
Prime  old  clover,  100s.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  8$s.  to  95^.  ; 
good  new  clover,  looi'.  to  i32i',  ;  prime  meadow  hay, 
90i.  to  1J.0S.  ;  inlerior,  75^.  to  855,  ;  and  straw,  44^.  to 
55J.  per  load.  —  On  Thursday  a  rather  large  supply  of 
Jodder  was  offered.  There  was  a  dull  trade,  and,  wea- 
ther being  bad,  prices  were  again  lower.  Quotations  :— 
Prime  old  Clover,  iooj.  to  138J,  ;  inferior,  85J.  to  95^. ; 
good  new,  100s.  to  1325.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to 
107J. ;  inferior,  75J.  to  851.  ;  and  straw,  44^.  to  55^.  per 
load.—  Cumberland  Market  quotations  :— Superior  mea- 
dow hay,  roo-r.  to  iios.  ;  inferior,  80^^.  to  9or.  ;  superior 
Clover,  128J.  to  136^. ;  inferior,  95^,  to  ti2j.  ;  and  straw, 
54J.  to  60J.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  reports  state  that  a 
limited  supply  of  Potatos  has  been  on  sale,  and  the 
trade  steady,  at  the  subjoined  currency  : — Kent  Regents, 
140J.  to  1651.  per  ton  ;  Kssexditto,  T2o.r.  to  145.^.;  Rocks, 
Cfos,  to  1053-.;  kidneys,  looj.  to  130^.;  Victorias,  i^os.  to 
170J.;  and  flukes,  160.1.  to  170J.— The  imports  into 
London  last  week  comprised  46,509  bags  from  Ham- 
burg, 12,154  Antwerp,  11,970  Bremen,  1388  Boulogne, 
1212  Harhngen,  1142  bags  218  sacks  Dunkirk,  594bags 
Brussels,  148  Ghent,  510  bags  95  baskets  Rotterdam, 
and  940  sacks  and  172  tons  Rouen. 

COALS. 

At  market  on  Monday  business  was  dull,  through  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather,  and  the  price  of  house 
coal  dropped  is.  per  ton.  On  Wednesday  a  further  fall 
of  IS.  had  to  be  submitted  to.  Quotations  :— Bower's 
West  Hartley,  17^.  3d.  ;  Walls  End— Hetton,  21.9.  ; 
Hetton  Lyons,  i8s.  gd.  ;  Original  Hartlepool,  ais.  ; 
Tunstall,  iSs.  grf.  ;  South  Kelloe,  zgs,  6d, ;  Tees, 
SOS,  ^d. 


Important  Notice  to  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE,      ASPARAGUS,      RHUBARB, 

EXTRA    STRONG   ROOTS   FOR   FORCING. 


H.     THORNTON, 

Having  devoted  great  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  roots, 
and  having  an  immense  stock  on  hand,  invites  the  inspection 
of  large  Buyers,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  forward  Prices  for  large 
or  small  quantities  on  application. 

H.  THORNTON,  12,  Maxwell  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  PEAT,  LOAM, 
SAND,  all  MANURES  as  supplied  to  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Carters.  Wills,  Bull,  Ewmg,  Sic.  Russia  Mats,  Raffia,  and 
every  kind  of  Nurserymen's  and  Seedmen's  Sundries. 

M.   H.   BENTOTE,   8,  Castle   Street,    Long  Acre,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

pOCOA-NUT       FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V^  Qew]y  made.  Reduced  price : — In  4  bushel  bags,  at 
IS.  2d.  (not  less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  for  ^os.  (truck  load 
delivered  free  to  rail  in  London).  J.  STEVENS  .\nd  CO., 
Greyhound  Yard,  and  134,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

PEAT.  —  For  Sale,   a  quantity  of  Brown 
Fibrous  and  Black,     For  price,  &c.,  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  HILLS,  Tekels  Estate,  Frimley,  Farnborouijh,  Hants 

Fibrous  Peat  for  OroUds,  ac. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  &.C.,  ^6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  lyi.  per  ton. 

Delivered   on  rail  at  Blackwatcr,   S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  bv  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5.r.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  xos.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborouah  Station,  Hants. 

PEAT  SOIL,  PEAT  SOIL.— 
Erown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  ijs  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  ^4  io.r.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Famborough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials"  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames.  London,  S.E. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproachcd 
ill  its  results  by  any  other  manure..  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soils.,  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants.,  creates 
a  vigorous  grototh  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases lfi&  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

TREPARED    IN   A   FINE,    DRY,   INODOROUS   I'OWDRR. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;     15s.  t)er  Cwt. ;     and  in 
Canisters,  Is.,  2s.  and  4s.  eacli. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Manitrc  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  coiupavisoji  luitk  otlier  jSlajiwxs. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  E.G. 

S IMPSON'SRED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,&c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  hiRhest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  3.J,  6d. 
Supphed  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-ciass  Gardehers. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  SheiBeld. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      COMPOUND.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  IMildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  \s.,  is.,  and  xos.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited).  

USSIA    MATS    for    Covering  from  Frost, 

from  301,  to  'JOS.  per  100  ;  good  for  parking,  from  ■zos. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  T,\-2-i.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  AN©  CO.,  n,  Fenchtirch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street.  London.  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  Stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60s.  to  1005.  per  100 , 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  50J.  and  55^.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  2ar. ,  301. ,  and  35J.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


r)  USSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
t  Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROO  IMATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  darable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on- application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E,C. 


Wholesale  Russia  Mat  Mercuai.^'. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


ARCHANGEL,     |V>IA-rQ 
PACKING  IVIA  I  O 

RAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamboo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  Sf'c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO,, 

COX'S  QUAY.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 
OLL   TOBACCO    PAPER   and   CLOTH, 

genuine,  in  2  lb.    and   4  lb,   packets,  best  quality    only 
Trade  cash  price  very  low,  and  sample  sent  on  application. 
J.  GEORGE,  Putney  Heath,  London,  S.W. 

HAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 

TING,    CANVAS,    &c.,   for    Shading,   Protecting,   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.     For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  C39,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW   GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz.,  12s.  6d.  ;  21-oz., 
i6s.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-oz.  4ths,  36J.  ;  3ds,  46s.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  365.; 
3ds.,  465.  per  200  feet, —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-Ln.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-02.  and  zi-oz. 

Kosher'a  Garden  £dgliig  Tiles. 


IHE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials     of    great    durability.       The 
plainer   sorts  are   specially       ^^ l^v,~tj vmn?^ ■ 

suited       for       KITCHEN    ' '' 

GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES ;  also 
for  FOXLEVS  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  2s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection, 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchep  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F,  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 


N.  B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
.    A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  tlie  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  ar    made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Ga.i'deners'  Magazi^te  says  ; — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  piinrhed  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  3^,  61/,  per  1000,  or  305.  per  10,000  :  if  eyeleted, 
45.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  35.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  ake  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston, 
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ESPALIER       WALKS, 

FOR     NEATLY     TRAINING     FRUIT     TREES, 

Of  which  hgure  No.  ro;  is  a  representation,  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  Training  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  such  as  Raspberry,  Currant,  &c.  The 
Fruit  is  much  improved  both  in  size  and  flavour  by  this  treatment,  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air.  As  a  Division  for  each  side  of  a  Kitchen  Garden  Walk,  for  Screening 
the  Plots  of  Vegetables,  especially  where  visitors  have  to  pass  through,  their  adoption  is  highly  recommended.  The  Wire  suitable  for  this  purpose  should  be  Rope  or  Cable 
Wire,  on  account  of  its  neat  appearance.  The  same  being  about  nine  inches  apart,  attached  at  each  end  to  a  strong  wrought  iron  post,  each  Wire  having  a  separate  winding 
ratchet,  can  be  tightened  with  the  greatest  ease  when  required. 


No,  107. 
Estimates  given  for  t!u  above  Espalier  Work  on  receipt  of  lengths  required. 


TTSEFTTL    AND    ORNAMENTAL    FOR    GARDENS    AND     CONSERVATORIES. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Arches                                     Iron  and  Wire  Work— Covered  Ways  Iron  and  Wire  Work— Verandahs 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Rose  Fence  or  Screen           Iron  and  Wire  Work— Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  Iron  and  Wire  Work— Flower  Stands 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Roseries                                                                                proof)  Iron  and  Wire  Work— Aviaries  &  Pheasantries 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers  I                   Wire  Work — Baskets 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers  I                   Wire  Work — Trellises 


Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses 
Iron  and  Wire  Work— Temples 


4^  ^-  H.  begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit  the  favour  of  Gentlemen  or  their  G;irdeners  who  are  contemplating  making  alterations  in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his 
"  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suitable  for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

R.   HOLLIDAY,   Horticultural   Iron   and  Wire   Works, 
2A,      PORTOBELLO      TERRACE,      NOTTING      HILL      GATE,      W. 


FOR  PARK,  PADDOCK,  AND  GENERAL  ENCLOSURES,  MANSION,  VILLA,  OR  FARM. 

STRAINED    WIRE    CABLE   ccKB^ro        HURDLES,  RAILINGS,  &c., 


CONTINUOUS  BAR   IRON 


FENCES, 


CA8T&WROU6HT-IRON  GATES. 


03 


FRANCIS    MORTON'S    PATENTED    SYSTEM    IS    IN    USE    OVER    MANY    THOUSAND    MILES. 
Uescriptive  Priced  CA  TALOGUE   {subject  to  special  discount  to  meet  the  tresent  low  price  oj  iron)  forwarded  on  application  to 
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IRON    ROOFS,    BUILDINGS,    AND    SHEDDING    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 

nESlGNS  and  ESTIMATES  on  receipt  of  full  particulars  of  requirements. 

IMPROVED  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  with  Fittings  Complete,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected  by  a  careful  mechanic, 
London    Ofllce  :-No.    1,     DELAHAY     STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 
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Oil  Paint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
This  Varnisli  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
genuine  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  he  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
forward  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Zd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  May  3,  1S77- 

"T/ic  Ryleys,  Aldcrly  Edge,  Mafic/ivsic?:— Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith. — Sirs.^For  some  20  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  I  coftstder  it  tJie  best  thing  knenvn  for  tfte  preservation  of  all 
outdoor  work,  eitlter  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
— Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  J.  P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CA  UTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  ol 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


)s 


A     N  . 


From  £10 
£1000. 


JOHN  B     O     W     M 

GREENHOUSES— every  description, 
,  VINERIES — all  the  latest  improvements, 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation, 
HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LDER  and  T  I  M  BER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

SIR  J,  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Healing  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  yi. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

Greenliousea. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HoRTiCUL- 
•  tural  BuiLDiiRs  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge.  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  £s°  \  21  feet  by  13  feet,  iiiZ  \ 
i2'.<  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 


ONE     GUINEA 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete    with    Evaporaling    Pan,   will    burn, 
without  attention,  for  Tweuiy-four  Hours. 

No  Smoke,  no  Sinell_.  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

Present  price  of  Oil,  \s.  \d. />er  Gallon. 
Dkane  S:  Co.  provide  and  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus lor  all  Horticultural  purposes. 

Factory,  1,  Jacob  Sreet,  DocKliead. 

Illustrated   Horticultural  Catalogues  Post-free. 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DEANE  AND  CO.  (46,  King  Wm.-st.) 


LASCELLLS  lAIJ  Nf  LENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.— All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The   curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

Metallic  Hotbouse  Builder  to  Her  MaJeBty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDER  and    HOT-WATE  R 

APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 

55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmincham.     Established  a.d.  i8i8. 

BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  55.  each. 

S^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses    in   the 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 

Establishment. 


RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


SKTION  OF  PATENT   ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  in   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DAKLINGTON. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL, 

For  Healing  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Siiops,  atid 
Places  wiLhout  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
F'uel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse,  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.C.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  lone  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W.— Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  Gentlemen,— Tn  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in    the   habit    of   giving   testimonials,    but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  IUustrations,with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers. 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS,     &c.,     &c., 

Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
i^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the   inspection  of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens— all 
others  IseinE  base  imitations. 


T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "  Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 


ERECTED   AND   FITTED   IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM.      ESTIMATES   GRATIS. 


Show 


Rooms  :      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON,     E.G., 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFORD. 


PAEHAFS  PATEIT  SYSTEM  OF  dLAZIK}  WITHOTJT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repairs,  and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip 


New  "Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

With  "  Truss"  Hinge,  and  no  Principals. 

The  Ridge  always  fits  close,  the  interior  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  the 

corners  are  secured  in  iron  angle  plates;  21-oz.  glass. 


WILLIAM  PARHAM, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-water 
Engineer  J 

NORTHGATE  WORKS,    BATH  ; 

AND 

2S0,  Oxtord  Street,  London,  W. 


%*  Specimen  Houses,  Frames,  &c., 
and  Drawings  of  important  Works  which 
W.  P.  has  carried  out  may  be  seen  at 
either  address. 


ILLUSTRATED      CATALOGUES 
and   PRICE   LISTS   free. 


i^esigns  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of 
charpge  for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Hot-\V'ater  Works  of  any  magnitude. 


Extra  strong  Cucum.ber  or  Melon  Frames, 

With  2-inch  sashes  and  i^-inch  red  deal  frames,  secured  at  each  comer  with 
two  wrought-iron  strap  bolts.     Glared,  without  putty,  wilh  21-oz,  glass, 
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suver  Medal,  1874. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER.— 
First-class  Certificate,  1S67  ;  Highly  Commended,  1873  ; 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1S75. 


"  This  Boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat 
from  the  fire," — Gardeners'  Magazine,  p.  254. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  burn  any  kind  of 
fuel,  is  the  Terminal  Saddle." — Journal  of  Horticulture,  p.  327. 
"  For  moderate  cost  and  real  efficiency  the  Terminal  Saddle 
is  one  of  the  very  best  "—The  Garden,  p.  95. 
Prospectus  post  free. 
T.  JONES.  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 

^J      and  Hot-water  Enginekr,  Wife  Worker,  Weaver, 
&c,,  104,  Date  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  e.xten.<;ive  work.  He 
has  fi.\ed  one  capable  of  heating  10.000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers,  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fiK  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers.  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK   in  all   branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 


For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH.  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 

WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle    and 

Cylindrical  ji 

BOILERS 

EXTicient  and  Ecanoiiitcal.        ■-p^ 

__^^^^^  Awarded  6  Silver  Medals.  ^_ 

Messrs.  E,  G.  Hkxderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place.  Rlaida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.G. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinfield. 

stoves" 

Terra-Cotta!    Portable!     For  Coal! 

EOBEETS'S    PATENT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  id., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  'I'estimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS. 

112,  Victoria  Street^  Westminster,  S.W. 


THEJHAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST,,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 

upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 


This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  0/  heating  power,  witJi  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices, 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CII.^MBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardeners*  Chronicie. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  \V,«er- 
way  End  and  Smoke  Consunter. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ANDREW  MCLAREN  &  CO., 

lEONFOUNDBES, 
174,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.,  and  ALBION  IRONWORKS,  ALLOA, 

MANUl-.\(  TURERS   OP 

HOT-WATER   PIPES,    CONNECTIONS,  &c., 

Execute  Orders  direct  from  their  Ironworks,  at  greatly  reduced  Prices, 
and  as  quickly  as  from  a  London  Stock. 

HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     ERECTED    COMPLETE,    IN    TOWN    OR    COUNTRY, 
I  ON    THE    MOST    IMPROVED     PRINCIPLE. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  Lambeth  New  Infirmary  are  now  Heated  on  the 
Improved  Principle,  and  are  giving  uni/ua/ified  s,Uisf,iition. 

t^   Their   New  Putent  Undeiflued  Boiler  and  every  other  kind  of  Boiler  supplied. 


ROSSERuRUSSELL 


lORTICULTURAL 

Warmtnc 


f  ENGINEERS 


Ventilrtinc  11- 
>  Sanitary 


/ll^CHlTECTUljE  m\m  TO  CONgEWTOl^lE? 


HB/ITING  APP/1R/TU^  of  EVEf^Y   DE^CH'P'flOII. 

By  Hot  Water,  Steam  or  W/armed  Air 

See     illustrated  catalogue   PostFbee 
Designs  V  Estimates   on  Application, 


Offices  'lr.SHowRooMS.46  CaARiNd  Cros,s. 
WORKS    puEENS  Wharf  Hammersmith. 


SILVER 


MEDAL  ,<^ 


w 


AW.iRDED   AT 

Birmmghani  Meeting,      \\<) 
Eoyal  Agricultural     .^"^^^ 
Society,  /A^   \/ 

<SV^  1876. 

.Ijku       vW  HIGHEST  HONOR 


#^ 


Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 


-  ^^^^  Specially  adapted  for    Pumping  in 

^C*  /\'  Gciitleniens'    Houses     and    Grouuda, 

i^XS^    \  No  Labor  Required. 


^ 


HAYWARD  TYIER  &  Co., 

84,    'WHITEOROSS     STREET,    LONDON. 


CRITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,   Iron   P.o\    filled    up   water-tight.        B,   Pipe     or    Supply   of 
Water  from  Boiler.        c,  u,  Pipes  for   Circulating    Hot 
Water,      v.,  "e.  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
n.  Pipe    for    Reliirninjj   Water   to    Boiler.        n,   I,  j,   K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Cios;ing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept   at  different   dcErrecs  of  heat,  or   the  circulation    of   water 
and  heat  entirely  slopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
maybe   tilted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  forcing  houses  where  top  and  bottom  heat 
is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  most 
suitable  for  working,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  :  — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  iis  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  Which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  1  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  lias  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans   fumislu;*.!   for   Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  lliiildin^s.     (_lrders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the   limgdom,  and  gunranieu-d  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     PrnspL-clus  and  Prici?  Lists  posl-freuv 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

II  on  i  (111  I  III  ;t  I     I'.ngiiiL-rrs    .-ind    Builders. 
GKOSVKNOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 
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BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Catalogues  free  on  amplication. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  The  Rudiments 
OF  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  5J.  td. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
tural   AND    Physiological.      With   a    Glossary 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     q^.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  School  Botany  and  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts.  ,  . 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  ol  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  qj. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Alanual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  School  Botatiy. 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO..  Bouverie 
Street.  E.G. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  In  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF, 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;  Stamped,  z^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


EKTGLAND. 


The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ,.,,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E. C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     .,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  , ,  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  'W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 

(By  npfiointiitcnt  to  tltc  Royal  HorticitHural  Society.) 

To      HORTICULTURAL      IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers.  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  arc  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetel,  F.  Burvcnich,  F.  Crcpin, 
Cointe  de  Goiner,  De  Joiigc  van  Kllenieet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninclc,  C.  Koch.  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas.  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westniael.  and  P,  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  mouth, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Eruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium, 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3s.  ^d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHSRE.  a  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
EuRVENicH,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  105.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

FarmB,  Estates.  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandCouJities 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham,"  The  Midland  Cottnties  Herald 
always  contains  Jarge  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms.  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


THE       FLORIST      and      POMOLOGIST 
for  NOVEMBER,  price  \s. 
CONTENTS  :— 
HYACINTH.  QUEEN  OF  LILACS  (Coloured  Plate). 
Adiantum  priuceps,  with  Illustrations. 
Bedding  Pansies  and  Violas.     By  Mr.  T.  Moore. 
Culture  of  Todea  superba.     By  M. 
Dracffina  Goldieana,  with  Illustration. 
Permanent  Bedding.     By  Mr.  A.  Forsyth. 
The  Leading  New  Dahlias  of  the  Year.     By  Mr.  R.  Dean. 
Torenia  Fournieri.     By  Mr.  P.  Grieve. 
Gymnogramma  Heyderi.     By  Mr.  T.  Moore. 
Double-flowered  Mimuluses,  with  CoIo\ired  Plate. 
The  Sarracenias,  or  Side-Saddle  Flowers.     Ry  Mr.  T,  Eaines, 
The  American  Blight.     By  Mr.  P.  Grieve. 
Croton  Queen  Victoria,  with  Illustration. 
Villa  Gardening  for  November,     By  D. 
Garden  Gossip. 

London  :  W.  KENT  and  CO.,  33,  Paternoster  Row.  E.C. 


Demy  4to.  with  Two  Plans,  -zs., 

WATER     SUPPLY     FOR     COUNTRY 
MANSIONS.— A  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  by  R.  B.  GRANTHAM,  M.Inst.C.E., 
F.O.S. 
London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD.  55,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  25. ,  cloth  (postage  3^.). 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING  : 
or  How  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  Produce  .^620 
a-year.  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  also.  How 
to  Grow  Flowers  in  three  Glasshouses,  so  as  to  realise  £\^(>  per 
annum  clear  profit.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "Good 
Gardening." 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7.  Stationers'  HallCourt.E.C. 


T 


HE       CULTIVATOR. 


A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  m  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Djscoutit 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


NEW    EDITION,    REVISED    AND    EXTENDED. 


y^ist  Published,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates, 

large  ^vo,  cloth,  35^., 

THE  GARDENERS'  ASSISTANT: 

PEACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of 
Gardening  Operations,  and  Select  Lists  of  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables. 

By      ROBERT      THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 

REVISED    AND    EXTENDED    by    THOMAS    MOORE,    F.L.S.,     - 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Co-Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Editor  of  the 

Florist  and  Pomologist,  ^c. 


Assisted  by  several  emineiit  Practical  Gardeners. 


LONDON: 


BLACKIE     &     SON,      PATERNOSTER     BUILDINGS,      E.G., 

AND    SOLD    BY   ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


Free  by  Post,  3.?.  6d., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

ALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  SHOULD  OBTAIN  A  COPY  BEFORE 
ORDERING  THEIR  TREES. 

Apply   to  J.   SCOTT,   The   Royal    Nurseries,    Merrlott,    Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom — 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "  ORCHARDIST"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 

The  Advertiser  has  nnmhers  of  Letters  from  Britain,  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  St'C, 
all  eulogising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seett. 


1^  The  Trees  are  this  season  in  fine  iealth.       Price  Lists  forwarded. 


Copies  to  be  had  at 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.Q. 
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[g-  ADVEHTISERS  an  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  for  a  large  Horti- 
cultural  Establishment  in  IJelgium.  Capital  required, 
from  ^2000  to  £,yxya, — A.  B.  C. ,  Poste  restante,  Rriiges, 
Belgium. 

BoroiiEh  of  Longton. 

THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  are  desirous  of 
receiving  applications;  for  the  Oftice  of  REGISTRAR 
for  the  New  Cemetery-  Persons  .ip|ilying  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Gardening,  and  be  able  to  set  out  the  Graves  and 
keep  the  necessary  Books  and  Reeiatet.  The  silary  will  be 
^75  per  annum,  with  house,  coals  and  gas. 

Applications,  enclosing  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cemetery  Committee,  endorsed  "Application 
for  Registrar,"  addressed  to  the  Court  House,  Longton,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  November  6  — I!v  order, 

ARDEN  HARDWrCKE,  Borough  Surveyor. 

ANTED,  as  GARDE N ER,"in  the  countr7, 

a  married  Man,  thoroughly  competent  to  Train  Wall 
Fruit  Trees,  Raise  Vegetables  in  Succession,  and  Manage  a 
small  Conservatory  and  Greenhouse.  Must  take  charge  of  a 
Horse,  and  occasionally  drive.  Boy  kept,  and  other  assistance 
given.  Good  house  and  wages,  —  Address,  with  references, 
stating  age,  number  of  famdy,  &c.,  A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  The 
Nurseries,  Coventry. 

WANfFDTTiTHertfordshire,  a  WO R KIN G 
GARDENER,  with  WIFE  to  take  charge  of  Dairy 
and  Poultry.  Good  knowledge  of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden 
only  necessary.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge  of  Cows  and 
Horse,  and  Drive  Cart  occasionally.  To  Live  in  Lodge  or  to 
take  care  of  House  during  absence  of  owner.  An  under 
Gardener  is  kept.— App'y  by  letter  first  to  F.  B,,  Jacks«n"s 
Library,  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, ,  stating  wages 
and  particulars  of  character, 

ANTED,  a  WORKING    GARDENER, 

who  thoroughly  knows  his  business  and  also  something 
of  Land  and  Cows.  Wife  capable  of  Managing  a  Dairy.  No 
encumbrances,  A  Scotchman  preferred.  State  ages  and  full 
particulars. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  A,  D.,  Messrs.  Ash  &  Co., 
London  Bridge,  S  E. 

Gardener  and  Wife. 

ANTED,     a    MAN     and    his    WIFE, 

without  children — Man  to  look  after  small  Garden, 
Greenhouse,  Poultry,  and  make  himself  useful  ;  Wife  to  assist 
in  the  House  and  take  charge  of  it  during  absence  of  family. 
Cottage  found  when  family  at  home. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating 
age  and  wages,  H.  S.,  Messrs.  Hunt  &:  Steward,  3.  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster  Abbey.  S.W. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER  and  GROOM, 
at  about  n  miles  from  London,  a  steady,  married 
Man,  without  incumbrances,  who  thoroughly  understands  Gar- 
dening, can  attend  to  a  Horse,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself 
generally  useful  Will  have  the  use  of  two  rooms  over  coach- 
house.—Apply,  stating  wages  required,  to  E.  K.  B.,  Messrs. 
Eridger  &  Collins,  37,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge, 
London,  E.G. 

WANTED,    an    OUTDOOR    WORKING 
NURSERY     FOREMAN.     Cottage    provided.-W. 
AND  J.  BROWN,  Nurser>-men,  Stamford. 

WANTED,  a  thorough  good  Man  as 
GROWER  and  PROPAGATOR  of  Market  Stuff  for 
Sale  :  must  be  a  good  Grower  of  Plants  for  Sale  and  Furnishing, 
also  Cut  Flowers  all  the  year  round  ;  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
man.  with  first-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability, — 
E.  WHITE,  The  Bournemouth  Nurseries,  Bournemouth. 

WANTED,  an  active,  industrious  MAN, 
who  knows  something  of  Vine  and  Plant  Growing  for 
Market,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.- -Slate 
wages  and  reference  to  W.  MOLE,  50,  Kennington  Park 
Road.  S.E. 

TyANTED,     an    experienced    INVOICE 

»  »  CLERK.  Salary  ^3  per  month.— Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  qualifications,  addressed,  B,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Ty  AN  TED,  a  JUNIOR  INVOICE  CLERK. 

■  T  SaL-iry  .^50  per  annum.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  ^x- 
penence,  addressed  B.  S.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C, 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

T\^ANTED,     an     ASSISTANT,     of    good 

T*  ^address  and  quick  at  Parcelling;  aL^o  a  JUNIOR 
CLERK,  good  and  expert  Penman.— Apply,  stating  references 
and  salary  required,  to  DICKSON  and  ROBINSON,  Seed 
Merchanis,  Manchester. 


w 


T\;^ANTED.  for  a  Retail  Seed   Business,  an 

1.  ASSISTANT,  smart  at  Counter  Work,  and  one  who 
would  make  himself  generally  useful.— Apply,  stating  wages 
reqmred  and  former  experience,  to  FRASER  a.sd  MURLEY, 
90,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

TyANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  accultom^to 

».  .Tr  '*e'"i<:"l">'»l  and  Gciieial  Seed  Trade  ;  alsn  nn  aclive 
MAN.  accustomed  to  Seed  Growing. -C.  14.  FREEMAN 
Norwich. 


TX/'ANTED.  an  UNDER    SHOPMAN  for 

»  T  one  of  the  largest  Retail  Houses  in  the  West  of 
tngland.— Apijly.  in  own  hanjwriiinc.  51atini;  age,  reference. 
anJ  salary  expected,  to  ROIiERT  T,  VEITCH.  si.  Hiuh 
.Street,  Exeter. 

TyANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN 

•  ^".  'w  ^"^,,''',"'l'=- -Apply,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
evenu.K  to  Mr  WILLIAM  YATES,  at  "  Josland's  H..lel." 
Kilcoii  .Street.  Alder.gate.  E.C.  :  after  to  O.  AND  W.  YATES 
^^ced  Merchants,  Manchester. 

Seetl  Trade. 

ANTED,  a  younR    Man,  just  out  of  his 

V      .  ..Apprenticeship,    as   THIRD    SHOPMAN    f^r    the 

Ves-tahle  Seed  Counter.-Ai,ply.  Ly  letter,   slalm,;   full   par- 

i.;t,bis,  salary,  Stcto  Mr.    6.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and 


w 


^Aiadise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway    London.  N. 


WANT     PLACES. 

EP.  DI.\ON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  G.\RDENERS.  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  SeedEslablJAment,  HulL 

G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E,  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery 
Maida  Vale.  London,  W. 


E. 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required,  B.  S,  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head),  and  GENERAL 
MANAGER. — John  Tavlor.  who  has  been  Gardener 
and  General  Manager  for  the  Hon.  P.  T.  Wyndham,  M.P.,  at 
Isel  Hatl.  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  for  the  last  five  years,  is 
now  open  to  treat  for  a  similar  situation  ;  w  ill  be  disengaged  at 
Christmas.      First-class  testimonials, — Address  as  above. 

GARDENER    (Head).— Age    35,    married, 
three  children:  a  thorough  man,  of  twenty  years'  h.ird 
practice  in  every  branch.  —  B,  D.,  Post-office,  Chadwell  He.Tth. 

ARDENER     (HEAD).— Age     2,S,     single  ; 

well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Good  reference. 
—  H.,  Post-office.  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

GARDENER  (Head).— A^e  30;  first-class 
Gardener  and  Orchid  Grower.  First-class  references, — 
A.  F.  GORDON,  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Broad  Oaks,  Bury, 
Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  26,  married,  no  family.  For  full  par- 
ticulars apply  to  J.  W.,  The  Gardens,  Colley  Manor,  Reigate, 
Surrey. 

GARDENER  (HEAD),  to  any  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  practical,  energetic  and 
trustworthy  Man. — Age  38,  married.  First-class  references 
from  present  and  former  situation. — W.  L.,  Barrow  Hills,  Long 
Cross,  Chertsey. 

GARDENER  (HEAD).-Age  41,  married, 
no  family ;  well  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Fours  years'  good  character.  Wife  a  good  Dairy- 
woman.  No  Single-handed  place  accepted.— W.  P.,  Room's 
Cottages,  Garlands  Road,  Redhill. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  32.— D^  Knight, 
for  the  last  si.'c  years  Gardener  to  Captain  Dixon,  Astle 
Park,  Chelford.  Crewe,  i-.  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady 
or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  man  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches  of  Gardening  ;  competent  to  undertake 
any  Improvement  connected  with  a  Gentleman's  Establishment 
where  energy  and  intelligence  are  required.  First-class  refer- 
ences,— Address  as  above. 

ARDENER  (He.\d,  Working).  — Please 

state  wages  and  particulars  to  C.  T.,  2,  Dunger  Place, 
Colney  Hatch,  Sliddlesex,  N. 

Gardener'  (Head,  WoriCing).— Age  36, 
married,  no  family  :  thorough  praclical  knowledge  of  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches.  Good  character  from  last  and 
previous  situations —H.  L.,  5,  Lower  Orchard  Street,  Lyham 
Road.  Brixton,  S.W. 

Gardener  (Head,  working),  where  two 
or  three  are  kept,  or  FOREMAN  In  a  first-r.ite  Estab- 
lishment.^Age  25,  single.  Can  produce  first-class  testimonials. 
—State  wages  and  particulars  to  THOMAS  BENNETT, 
Bishopton,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30, 
married  ;  thoroughly  understands  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of 
Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  highly  recommended. 
Please  state  wages,  S:c.— W.  DANIELS,  Southend,  Catford 
Bridge,  Kent,  S.E. 

Gardener.— John  cowan,  The  vine- 
yard,  Garston,near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  yearf '  experience 
in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (SECOND,0r  SlNGLE-HANDEDy. 
— Age  20;    five    years'   experience.     Good   character. — 
C.  E.,_Grijve  Cottage,  Northiam,  Sussex. 

C:j.ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's^or 
^  Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  23.  single  ;  well  up  in 
Forcing  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Two  years  in  last 
place  as  Second.  First-class  character.— B.  D.,  Sutton  Paik, 
Guildford,  Surrey, 

("i^ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good   Estab- 

V-J  lishment.— Age  23  ;  six  years'  experience  in  all  branches. 
Good  testimonia's— Particulars  to  GEORGE  BLACKMOOR. 
6,  Orchard  Street,  Kensincton,  London,  W. 

/^:<  ARDENER   (Under),  in  the  Houses  pre- 

V--*  ferred ;  age  21.— J.  Stkvknsun.  Gardener.  Clifton 
House.  Kotherhani,  Yorkshire,  will  be  glad  to  recommend  a 
young  Man  as  above. 

/'::j.ARDENER  (UnIder),  in  a   good~Estab- 

V^  lihhmcnt.  —  Age  22  :  eight  years'  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession,  Good  reference.'^. —Address,  stating 
wages.  Ac,  to  A.  IJ.  C,  i.  Holly  Cottages,  Little  Hc.-ith, 
Middlesex. 


TOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 

'.  ,  Voung  :  six  years'  good  cxpcriejicc,  and  two  ye.irs  and 
eight  monthsexcclfcntch.iractcrfroml.'istpl.-ire.- J.  BUTLER, 
71,  Warden  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Garden,— Age  25  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Fruit 
I'orcing,  Plant  Growing,  S;c.  Good  reference— E.  R..  The 
Gardens,  Cole  Orton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zou<.h. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (Working).— The  Advertiser, 
who  has  had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  several  well- 
known  London  Nurseries,  is  desirous  of  a  rc-engagement 
where  Plants  ate  grown  largely  ;  thoroughly  understands  the 
Cultivation  and  Forcing  of  Stove,  Soft-wooded,  and  Buiboii.^ 
Plants.  Is  well  up  in  the  Market  and  Furnishing  Trades. 
Would  undertake  the  Management  of  a  Branch  Nursery.  For 
a  place  of  trust  a  guarantee  of /250  can  be  given  if  required. 
Will  be  disengaged  November  3.  t'ndeniable  references  from 
previous  employers, — A.W.,  16,  Milton  Road,  South  Hornsey.N. 

PROPAGATOR  and^ROWER  of  Soft- 
wooded  and  Other  Plants,  Stove  Plants,  Bouvardias, 
Cylisus,  S;c. — Has  had  great  experience  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  in  the  Public  Parks  of  London,  and  also  in  the  Trade. 
Good  character  from  last  and  previous  employers.  —  F.  C,  i, 
Canterbury  Grove,  Lansdown  Road. 'Lower  Norwood.  S.E. 

TMPROVER,    in    a    good    Establishment.— 

-L  Age  20  :  good  reference. — A.  A.  H.,  The  Gardens,  Elsham 
He  use,  Granthain^ 

TMPROVER.— A  Youth,   son   of  a  Nursery- 

-L  man,  seeks  employment  in  a  Leading  Nursery,  or  where 
Fruit  is  grown  extensively  ;  would  devote  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  would  be  willing  to  make 
himself  useful  in  any  capacity. — B.  i\I,,  Messrs.  Flanagan  & 
Son,  98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

To  tlie  Nursery  aud  Seed  Trade. 
(CORRESPONDING    CLERK,  or   BOOK- 

V_^  KEEPER, — Age  27  ;  considerable  experience  in  first- 
class  Houses.  Good  references. — A.  K.,  118,  Kensington  Park 
Road,  London,  W. 

B"    OOK-KEEPER,  or  CASHIER,  in  a  Seed 
Establishment. —Eleven  years' experience.     Good  refer- 
ence.--B.  S,,  2,  Gladstone  Terrace,  Edinburgh  . 

00 li^E EP E R,"or  CLERK,! n^a~N ursery 

or  Seed   Business, — Age   32.      First-class  refererices. — 

K.  W.,  32.  West  Parade,  Rhyl,  North  W.-iles. 

Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER,  or  HEAD  SHOPMAN.— 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches  ; 
has  had  over  twenty  years*  experience  ;  for  the  past  three  years 
has  travelled  through  the  Eastern,  Midland,  and  Southern 
counties  of  Ireland  for  a  firm  doing  an  extensive  Wholesale 
business  with  Seeds  and  Manures,  References  unexceptionable, 
—A.  Z.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Co.,  6,  Leadenhalt  Street,  E.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,     TRAVELLER,     or     BOOK- 
KEEPER, — Well  up  in  all  Departments.     Unexception- 
able references. — B.,  21,  Weldale  Street.  Reading. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN     (Second).  —  Age    21  ;    seven 
years'    experience.       First-class    reference.  —  THOMAS 
RICHARDSON,  43,  Dean  Street,  Newcasde-on-Tyne. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).— Six  years'  expe- 
rience in  Seed  and  Nursery  Business  ;  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  Travelling.  Good  recommendations, — S.  D.  G., 
yourtial  Office,  Aberdeen. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality." — Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  FORTI  NG. 
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JAMES       EPPS&CO. 

H  O  M  ac  O  P  A  T  H  1  C    CHEMISTS. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

Another  Cure  of  Bad  Throat,  Cough,  &c.  (H-is  ivcck)  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— 
From  Mr.  Heuon,  10,  Arthur  Street,  Del/ast,  October 
II,  1877: — "I  am  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and 
siitTer  greatly  in  cold  weather  from  a  cough.  Dr.  Locock's 
Wafers  relieved  the  cough,  allayed  the  inflammation,  and  gave 
me  ease  at  once."  Asthma.  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
and  Colds,  are  instantly  relieved  and  rapidly  cured  by  the 
Wajers,  which  taste  plensantly.     Sold  at  \s.  \y?.d.  and  -is.  yrf. 

tr  oIlO WAY'S  PILLS.-  The  extraordinary 

-*- J-  range  oftempernture  prevailing  in  our  climate  is  extremely 
trying  to  the  delicate-chested,  the  weak  and  nervous.  All  troubled 
by  these  atHiclions  should  resolve  to  resort  to  this  slrenptheii- 
ing  and  regulating  Medicine  immediately  they  perceive  in 
themselves  discomfort  or  that  feeling  of  restlessness  which 
betokens  disordered  digestion  and  defective  secretion  of  bile. 
One  of  Holloway 's  Pills  taken  about  noon,  and  followed  at  I)ed- 
timc  by  a  dose  sufficiently  large  to  act  aperiently,  will  speedily 
recruit  the  faulty  functions,  and  restore  order  throughout  the 
whole  system.  A  treatment  so  safe  in  operation  and  so  success- 
ful in  result  should  be  known  and  practised  when,  from  cold 
and  sundry  other  causes,  disease  is  attempting  to  gain  a 
vexatious  footing. 
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Send  for  a  PRICE  LIST  Of         IMPORTANT    AUCTION     SALE. 

BLAKE'S  8ELF-ACTIM6 
HYDEATJLIC  EAMS, 

For  Ealsing  Water  for  tlie  Supply  of 

VlUageB,  Irrigation,  Railway  Statlona,  Mansions, 

Fountains,  Farms. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power,  which  is  ol)tained  frojn  ilie 
Stream  of  Water  passing  iltroug/i  the  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR  PACKING  REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  raise  from  300  to  100,000  Gallons  per  day. 
WILL  FORCE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  1,500  FEET. 
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This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  works  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream  of 
impure  water. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  iJte  Right  Hon.  T,  Sothern  Estcourt,  Estcourt  Park, 
GloHcestershirc.  Sepiciiiber  6,  1S75. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  your 
Self-acting;  Hydiavillc  Ram  hais  worked  exceedingly  well  and 
continuously  since  it  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  pipe  in  the  above  case  is  4203  feet  long,  with 
100  feet  rise.) 

From  Captain  Tdwnshend,  Wineluim,  February  10,  1877. 

*'  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1875,  is  working  exceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
as  it  has  been  several  limes  during  the  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  80,000  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000." 

From  John  Earnrs,  Esq.,  Contractor,  C/tailmrn  aitd  Helli- 
field  Railivay,  Contractor  s  Office,  March,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  .ibout  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
irequiring  any  repairing.  With  a  fall  of  s  feet  sufficient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines;  they  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Deanwater,  JVil)iislow,  Noz'embfr  20,  1873. 
•'  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  six  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  tliat  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  in  that  time  500  gallons.  I  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  your  work,  and  more  especially  as  I  had 
a  Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  could  not  send  up  a 
single  gaUon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
up  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  120  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  effectually.— I 
tm,  yours  truly,  L.  Hanmer." 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  Alkincoates  Hall,  Colne, 
September  yi,  1871. 
"  Sir,— Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  me  entire 
satisfaction  ;  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  si.\  months ;  it  is  forcing 
about  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
194  feet." 

From  John  Pennington,  Esq.,  Emmott  Hall,  near  Colne, 
Decfvther  11,  1868. 
"  Sir,— The  Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  continues  in  excellent  condition-  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  2-inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
35do  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of  go  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  promised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water-wheel 
and  force  pumps  which  it  has  displaced.  Its  cost  is  small,  it 
occupies  but  little  space  (2  squ.ire  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
detail  is  simplicity  Ilself.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  raising  water." 


THE 

LAWSON  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

IN    CONSEQUENCE    OF   EXTENSIVE   BUILDING    OPERATIONS, 

Necessitating  the  clearing  part  of  the  Nursery  Grounds,  also  the  removal   and   rebuilding  ot 
Greenhouses,  &c.,  have  resolved  to  expose  for  SALE,  on 

WEDNESDAY    and    THURSDAY,    November   7    and    8, 

A  large  portion  of  the  splendid  Stock  of 

HOTHOUSE  AND  GEEENHOQSB  PLANTS, 

COMPRISING 

CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    ERICAS,    PALMS, 

CHOICE      FERNS, 

Including  magnificent  plants  of  TODEA  SUPERBA,  &c. ; 

EVERGREEN    TREES   AND    SHRUBS, 

All  in  fine  condition  for  removal  with  safety,  comprising  : 

SPECIMEN    and    other    sizes    of    ARAUCARIAS, 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,    CEDRUS    ATLANTICA,   CUPRESSUS 

LAWSONIANA,    PICEA    NOBILIS, 

And  a  large  Assortment  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  of  other  descriptions. 


JOHN 

ENGINEER, 


BLAKE, 
ACCRINGTON. 


CATALOGUES  MAY  NOW  BE  HAD,  AND   THE    STOCK    TO    BE    SOLD  MA  i' 

BE  SEEN  AT 

THE    NURSERIES,    INVERLEITH    ROW,    EDINBURGH. 


Messrs.     LYON    &     TURNBULL, 

AUCTIONEERS,    51,    GEORGE    STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


N.B-The    ANNUAL    CATALOGUES  of  FOREST    TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ■will  be  jiublislied  as  usual. 


HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,    AND    OTHER     BULBS. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son 

REG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

AND    OTHER    BULBS,    CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    &c., 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS,  from  lOi-.  ^d.  to  84^. 

A    CHOICE    COLLECTION    OF    CAMELLIAS,    30^.  per  dozen 

[and  upwards, 

SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  from   i   to  30  Guineas  each. 

'■  Hyacinth's  were  again  the  main  feature-llr.  Wm.  Paul  taking  first  prize  with  a  collection  that  were  as 
near  absolute  perfection  a°s  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  '™^?'"?-  -^''^'^^^^^^''^t'  Paul  of 

'■  Hyacinths  formed  tlie  most  important  feature  of  the  show,  the  principal  exhibitor  being  Mr-.  WM.  PAUL  ol 
Walthar^  Cross' Nrto  was  fa?  in  advance  of  .any  other  in  the  size  and  beanty  of  the  noble  spikes  which  he  placed  la 

<=°"Pflf°':i;7>j:i7:wM.'^lfL'^  wonderful  group  of  .4  Hyacinths,  .0  which  was  awarded  the  Firs.  Prize,  that  , 
tribute  should  be  borne  here  to  their  incomparable  quahty.  '—TTie  Florist. 

PAUL'S     NURSERIES     and     SEED      WAREHOUSE, 

WALTHAM    CROSS,    HERTS. 


-     -      ■     -  -      ■       i„  the  said  County.— S\TllRDAy,  October  27    1S77; 

Acents  for  Scotlanrt— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  drauoukv,  niji<ii>v.  ■»  v,u.,  iMi..,j».u  ^....v.,  -  ..-; —  --  ■■  ,;■--:—-■  -|~i,v„  ,_   ,g„ 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  ^a>dCounty.-SATURDAY._^  October  ^7^187^ 
Agent  for  Manchester — John  Heywood. 
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NOTICE.— All  Numbers  of  the  '' Cardejiers' 
Chronicle^' prior  to  1874  are  is.  each. 

Now  Ready,  In  clotli,  16a., 
n^HE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 

-*  VOLUME  for  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  1877. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C 

OYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

South  Kensington,  S.W, 
NOTICE— SCIENTIFIC,    and    FRUIT    and    FLORAL 
COMMHTEES'  MEETINGS,  on  TUESDAY  next.  Novem- 
ber 6.  in  the    Council    Room,   at    11    o'Clock.      GENERAL 
MEETING  for  ELECTION  of  FELLOWS  at  3  o'Clock. 

SCOTTISH  '"  ARB0RICULT~URAT 
SOCIETY.  ^  The  TWENTY- FOURTH  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETINGofthe  Society  will,  by  ihepermission  of 
the  Regius  Keeper,  be  held  in  the  Rooms  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
G.irden,  Edinburgh,  on  TUESD.W,  November  6,  at  11 
o'Clock  A.M.  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  of  Blairadam. 
M.P,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Edinburgh,  October  20.  JOHN  SADLER,  SecreLiry. 

BOROUGH  of  HACKNEY  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM  SOCIETY.  —  The  Thirty-first  Annual 
Exhibition  (open  to  all  England)  of  the  above  will  be  held  at 
the  Royal  Aqu.irium,  Westminster.  S.W..  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY.  November  20  and  21.  Schedules  may  be  had 
on  application.  Entries  will  be  received  up  to  and  including 
Friday,  November  16.  by  JOHN  RAINBOW,  Jun.,  Hon. 
Sec,  London  Road,  Clapton,  E.  :  or  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 
Jun.,  Superintendent,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney.  E. 

KINGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Society  uill  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall.  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY, November  21  and  32.  Schedule  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on 
appUcation  to  -p  JACKSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

R  A  C^  N  A  GOLDIEANA. 

BONVENIA   SPECTABILIS    SERRULATA, 
These  two  remarkable  New  Plants  are  now  being  sent  out  by 
jMr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  fio 

CJ.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.     (established 
•     1822),  Cox's  and   H.immond's    Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  —  Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

ROTHEROE  AND   MORRIS,   HORTI- 

CULTURAL,  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers, 98,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  EC,  and  at  Leyton- 
&tonc,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

Planting  Season. 

Ii^   BURGESS  begs  to  offer  the  followinf:  :— 
-i*     Strong    Standard    and    Pyramid    PEARS,    ROSES. 
Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Flowering    SHRUBS.     English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  to  lofeet  ;  Spruce  FIRS. 
Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries.  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 

LYCOPOpiUM    DENTICULATUM. 
Fine  stuff,  in  48's,  251.  per  too. 
W.  F.  BOFF.  203,  Upper  Street.  Islington,  N. 


HAMPTON  COURT  BLACK 
HAMBURGH  VINES.— Strong  Fruiting  Canes  of 
this  well-known  Grape,  55.,  75.  6ei.  and  \qs.  6d.  each  ;  Planlmg 
Canes,  31.  6d.  Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the  principal  kinds  at 
the  above  prices. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  ana  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ot  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

VINE  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.     Cannot  be  surpassed.     Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS,     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

For  Sale,  for  want  of  room, 

POT    VINES.— About   forty   good   fruiting, 
all  the  best  varieties  ;    alio  a  number  of  beautiful  clumps 
of  Neapolitan  VIOLETS  cheap. 

ARTHUR  WEBB,  Kelham  Gardens,  Newark-on-Trent. 

Frxiit-bearing  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS  —A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  lor  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO.,   Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot, 
Berks^ ^^^_^____^^^_^_^_^_^^__ 

ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 
Pots  :— Peaches,  Nectarines.  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

RICKLY    COMFREY.— An   invaluable 

Perennial  Forage  Plant.  150  tons  have  been  grown  to 
the  acre.  October  and  November  good  months  to  plant. 
Special  Prices  on  application. 

JAMES   DICKSON   and  SONS,    *'  Newton  "  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

Common  Sainfoin  and  Giant  Sainfoin. 

MESSRS.    LEVAVASSEUR     and     SON, 
Seedsmen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  Fr.ince.  offi^r  their  services 
for  the  Purchase  of  the  above  Seeds  on  Commission. 


Roses  on  their  own  Roots. 
T    J.   MARRIOTT  has  a  limited  quantity  of 

fj  •  good  plants  of  the  above  to  offt-r.  Also  a  choice  Collec- 
tion of  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
suitable  for  Winter  Bedding. 

The  Limes,  Mellish  Road,  Walsall. 


Roees,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Rosea, 

THE  DESCRiPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  :   also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.      Post-free  on  application, 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Sawbrldgworth.  Herts. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Coniferae. 
pHARLES  TURNER'S 

y~y       New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 

Y  A  C  I   N  T  H  S      Tn      POT  S.— 

Pots  made  expressly  for  Hyacinths  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-super-M.ire. 
Price  List  Free. 


H 


Astllbe  (Splraa)  Japonlca. 

1^    AND   A.   SMITH    can    now   offer   strong 
-    •     bloominir,  well  ripened  clumps  of  the  atiove,  at  moderate 
prices.  The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 


Spanish  Chestnuts. 

WANTED,   for   Underwood,   2i   to   3  feet. 
Slate  lowest  price,   cash,   per    looo.     Also   LARCH 
FIR,  -ifeet. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading, 

To  the  Trade 

WANTED,   LARCH    FIR,   2,i    to   3!.    feet 
WEh  :  SCOTCH  FIR,  12  to  ,18  inches;  AUSTRIACA, 
12  to  18  inches.     The  lowest  price  per  tqoo,  for  cash. 

W.  LORD,  Nurseryman,  St.  Neots,  Cornwall. 

ANTED,    16   Standard    PORTUGAL 

LAURELS,  to  match,  with  stems  of  3I-2,  4.  4%  or 
5  feet,  and  heads  2  to  3  feet  diameter.  State  price  and  when 
transplanted,  to 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Extra  strong  Fruiting  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS 
desire  to  meet  with  the  above,  stems  2  to  3  feet.  Must 
be  well  trained,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  not  less  than 
5-yr.  old.  The  fallowing  varieties  desired  to  select  from  : — 
Karly  Alfred  (P.),  Dymord  (P.).  Early  Rivers  (P.).  Dr.  Hogg 
(P.),  Abec(P.},  Lord  Napier  (N). 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S  W. 

WANTED,  Straight,  clean  grown,  Standard 
APPLE,    PEAR,   and  PLUM  TREES  of  the    best 
Maiket  kinds.     St.Tte  price  and  sorts  per  loa  to 

EDWARD    THOMAS,    Harold     Nursery,    Sitllngbourne, 
Kent. 


Cattleya  maxima. 

FROM  A  LARGE  IMPORTATION  JUST  RECEIVED. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  offer  very  fine 
Plants,  in  good  condition,  at  a  merely  nominal  price. 
Establishment   for   New  and   Rare    Plants,    King's    Road, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W, 

RCHIDS.— Pleione   Waliichiana,   strong 

Bulbs,  241.  to  42i  per  dozen. 
Apply  to  S-  WOOLLEV,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt.  Herts, 


O 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  —  Everybody's 
Orchid — 2^.  6d ,  2^-  ^'^-t  5^->  ys.  6d.  ;  good  plants,  to 
flower  next  spring,  y.  6ii.  each  ;  also  a  few  GREENHOUSE 
PALMS,  4  to  6  feet,  cheap. 

GEORGE  EDWARDS.  Balham  Nursery.  S.W. 


F, 


Lily  of  tlis  Valley. 
AND   A.   SMITH    are   now  sending    out 

•     strong    blooming    Clumps   and    single  Crowns  of  the 
above,  at  moderate  prices. 

West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

HITE        DOG'S-TOOTH       VIOLETS. 

Price  per  rooo  on  application. 
PARKER  AND  BUSH,  St.  Michael's  Hill  Nursery,  Bristol. 

Tree  Carnations. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  variety,  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  \Zs. 
to  30J.  per  dozen  ;  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting,  gs.  and 
12.1.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  extra  strong  forcing  PINKS,  9^.  and 
i2s.  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

A  Specially  Clieap  Offer. 

PICEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens,  3,  4.  5.  'o  6  feet,  at  3^.,  41..  55,, 
and   6s.  each  ;   less  per  dozen.     Quotations  to  the  Trade  on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Choice  named  Rhododendrons  of  all  Colours. 

WH.    ROGERS,    Red  Lodge  Nursery, 
•     Southampton,    offers   the    above,    very   fine.    In   any 
quantities,  at  ^5  and  £j  los.  per  100, 

80,000  Ponticum  Rhododendrons. 

JOHN    STANDISH     AND     CO.    have     an 
immense  stock  of  PONTTCUMS  to  offer,  suitable  for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot.  Berks. 

YEWS,  about  2000,  from  3^  to  4^  fee^,  90J. 
per  100  ;  ^%  to  5  feet,  ^5  per  100  ;  ^%  to  5^  feet,  120^. 
per  100  All  in  fine  condition  for  making  Hedges.  &c.,  well 
rooted  and  furnished. 

JOSEPH  SPOONER,  Goldworth.  Woking. 

English  Yews.  English  Yews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  3Uo4leet,  \2s.  per  doz., 
Soj.  per  io->  ;    4  to  4^  feet,    i8s.  per  doz.,    ioo.r.   per  loo. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    AND    SON,    52,    Market    Square, 
Northampton. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 
TORN     STANDISH    AND    CO.,    Royal 

tJ  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  iheir  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  fcr 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

^'  134.  Faubourg  de  Bruxellcs,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :    Messrs,    R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E,C, 

Dutch  BxUbs,  Extra  Fielded. 

T    SCOTT  has  to  offer  a   large  quantity  of 
•      BULBS,  exceedingly  cheap.    Priced  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOTT.  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c.— The  most  complete 
Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  3^/ ,  returned  to 
purchasers,— GIBBS  and  COMPANY,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Woodbridge.  Suffolk, 

LACK  and  RED   CURRANT  BUSHES^ 

— For  Sale,  2000  good,   he.ilthy,  and   strong  4-yr.    old 
plants,  for  plantinp;  out.     Full  particulars  on  application  to 
ARTHUR  ROLFE,  Wtst  Row,  Soham,  Sunbllt. 

Schoolmaster  Potato. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  harvested  a  fine 
healthy  stock  of  the  above,  which  has  the  pa*.!  season 
maintained  its  position  as  the  linest  round  variety  in  i,ultivalion, 
and  can  supply  the  same  at  71.  (at.  perpeck.  Price  to  the  Trade  on 
application.         The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Cucumber  Seed.— To  the  Trade. 

E  COOLING  can  now  offer  choice  Stocks 
•  of  TELEGRAPH  KING.  TLNHER  and  TRUE. 
FEARNOUGHT,  LONG  GUN,  CARTER'S  MODEL,  &c. 
Prices  on  application. 

Mileash  Nurseries.  Derby, 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

KHOUIKlNr. 

A  R  D  E  N    POTS    of  best    quality,  are 

requesttd  to  send  their  ordeis  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  application. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours;  NARCISSUS,  ANEMONES. 
SNOWDROPS,  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N._B. — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'CIock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'CIock. 

Establlslied  and  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  November  13,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  30  Plants  of  PHAL^NOPSIS 
SCHILLERIANA.ind  AMABILIS  ;  several  small  collections 
of  Established  ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  choice  sorts  ; 
several  importations,  including  Catcleya  Aclandix,  Galeandra 
Devoniana,  Cattleya  maxima  ;  a  small  collection  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  20  small  Plants  of  BAR- 
KERIA  ELEGANS,  1000  fine  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURA- 
TUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Beverley. 

An  Important  Property,  well  known  as  the  Norwood  Nurseries, 
situate  on  the  south  side  of  Norwood,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  the  owner. 

NEASTON  AND  SON  are  instructed  by 
•  the  Proprietor,  who  is  leaving  Beverley,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  "  Holderness  Hotel,"  Beverley,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  8,  at  3  o'CIock  p.m.,  and  subject  to 
conditions  which  may  be  inspected  prior  to  the  Sale,  the  valu- 
able FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  known  as  the  Norwood  Nur- 
series, situate  on  the  south  side  of  Norwood,  Beverley,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  consisting  of  a 
commodious  Family  Residence,  containing  spacious  Drawing 
and  Dining  Rooms  (the  latter  24  feet  by  16  feet).  Library,  two 
Kitchens,  six  Bed  and  two  Dressing  Rooms,  two  Attics,  w.c, 
and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices ;  the  extensive  range  of  modern 
Buildings,  consisting  of  Sale  Shop,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Stables, 
Ccich  House,  Harness  Room,  Van  Shed,  &c.  ;  noble  Conserva- 
tory, _  of  recent  erection,  and  fitted  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  size,  50  feet  by  40  feet  ;  thirteen  Greenhouses,  about 
1750  feet  in  length,  containing  about  12,500  superficial  feet  of 
Glass,  the  whole  heated  by  about  3000  feet  of  4-in.  piping ;  four 
Potting  Sheds,  and  the  extensive  and  well  laid  out  Nursery 
Grounds,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  about  7260  square  yards, 
with  a  frontage  to  Norwood  of  S7  feet  or  thereabouts. 

The  situation  of  the  property  is  a  most  central  one  for  the 
e.xtensive  business  now  being  carried  on,  and  the  present  Sale 
offers  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  purchase  to  any  person 
wishful  to  embark  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business.  The 
property  is  also  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Speculators  and 
Others,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  land  might  be  utilised  for 
Building  Purposes.      Early  Possession  can  be  given. 

N.  B. — This  Sale  does  not  include  the  Nursery  Stock. 

For  plans  and  further  particulars  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Auctioneers,  Bowlalley  Lane,  Hull  ;  to  Mr.  W.  E.  DIXON, 
on  the  Premises  ;  or  to  SHEPHERD,  CRUST,  TODD,  and 
MILLS,  Solicitors,  Beverley. 

Unreserved  Sale  of  a  Large  Consignment  of  Choice 

selected  HYACINTHS  for  Pots  or  Glasses,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS,  LILIES.  GLADIOLI, 
SNOWDROPS,  and  other  BULES,  from  Holland, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
TokenhouseYard,  near  the  Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.,  on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  half-past  11  o'CIock. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  London,  and  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

Hlshgate,  N. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  a  fine  assortment  of  EVERGREEN 
CONIFER.'E  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  comprising 
several  fine  specimens  and  a  quantity  of  Border  SHRUBS 
and  other  useful  stock  ;  a  fine  assortment  of  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  STANDARD  ORNAMENTALTREES,  selec- 
ted FRUIT  TREES,  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Eagles,  who  is  retiring  from 
business,  to  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Southwood  Lane,  Highgate, 
close  to  Highgate  Station,  on  FRIDAY,  November  9,  at 
11  for  12  o'clock  precisely. 
May  now  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 

Woking.  ~ 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  by  order  of  the 
Executoro  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Collyer. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
the  Horsell  Birch  Nursery,  Horsell,  about  1  mile  from  the 
"Woking  Station,  Surrey,  on  TUESDAY,  November  13,  and 
two  following  days,  at  11  for  12  o'CIock  precisely  each  day,  a 
large  quantity  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
40,000  Green  Hollies,  including  many  fine  specimens;  iS,ooo 
English  Yews,  iS  inches  to  s  feet,  looo  variegated  ;  5500 
Portugal  Laurels,  2  to  5  feet  ;  10,000  Common  Laurel ;  icoo 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus,  and  numerous  other  Shrubs  ;  1500 
Standard  Roses  ;  100,000  Fruit  Stocks,  800  Daphne  indica, 
1000  Horse  Chestnuts  :  and  large  quantities  of  other  useful 
stock  in  capital  condition  for  removal, 

N.  B.  This  Sale  is  specially  attractive  to  Contractors, 
Builders,  the  Trade,  and  to  others  engaged  in  making  extensive 
plantations. 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  of  Mr.  KNOWLES,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  38,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 

Edgware,  N.W. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Whit- 
church Rectory,  Edgware,  on  FRIDAY,  November  16,  at  12 
for  I  o'clock  precisely,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  and  remark- 
ably well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  handsome  Lawn  Trees,  a  splendid  assortment  of  other 
ConiferEc  and  Evergreen  shrubs,  which  have  all  been  recently 
transplanted,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  and  a 
number  of  Camellias  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  Catalogues  may 
be  had  of  the  AuctioneerSj  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G.,  and 
Leytonstone,  E. 


Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  useful  and 
well  rooted  NURSERY  STOCK.  By  order  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lewis. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS 
will   SELL    by  AUCTION,     on    the    Premises,  the 

Ember  Nurseries,  Thames  Ditton,  on  TUESDAY,  Nov.  20, 
and  following  days,  at  11  for  12  o'CIock  precisely  each  day, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  choice  Evergreen  and  Coniferai 
shrubs,  ranging  all  sizes,  and  adapted  for  immediate  effect. 
Also  8000  Common  Laurels,  ,1  to  7  feet  ;  1500  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  2  to  to  feet  ;  500  Thujopsis  borealis,  zcco  Thnja 
Lobbii,  2  to  10  feet  ;  1000  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Hollies, 
I  to  3  feet ;  1000  Standard  Ornamental  Trees,  and  a  great 
variety  of  Fruit  Trees, 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of 
the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C,  and  Leyton- 
stone. E, 

N.B.  The  LEASE  of  the  NURSERY,  which  comprises 
Dwelling-house,  Seed-shop,  9  Acres  of  productive  Land,  several 
modern  Glass  Erections,  containing  about  11.5C0  feet  of  glass, 
together  with  the  Indoor  Stock,  Seeds,  Shop  Fixtures,  &c.,  are 
to  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  TREATY  on  easy  terms.— Apply 
to  the  Auctioneers  for  further  particulars  and  price. 

Tlie  Potteries,  Ilkeston. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MR.  WRIGHT  LISSETT  begs  to  announce 
that  he  is  honoured  with  instructions  from  Richard 
Evans,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Gardens,  the 
Potteries,  Ilkeston,  on  MONDAY,  November  5,  at  11  o'CIock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  his  very  choice  collection  of 
CAMELLIAS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  and 
FERNS;  also  all  the  HOTHOUSES,  GREENHOUSES, 
and  a  splendid  CONSERVATORY,  with  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus and  Fittings  belonging  to  each  ;  likewise  sixty-four 
GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  quite 
new,  suitable  for  Garden  Frames  ;  quantity  of  FLUE  COVERS 
18  by  9  inches,  ditto,  18  by  12  inches ;  patent  Garden 
ROLLER,  by  Tindale  ;  large  Iron  TANK,  and  various  other 
items. 

The  Camellias,  for  which  Mr.  Evans  has  long  been  noted,  are 
in  robust  health,  and  well  set  with  bloom,  and  are  altogether  a 
very  fine  collection,  as  well  as  the  largest  in  the  district  for 
many  miles  round.  The  conservatory  is  neaily  new,  of  artistic 
beauty,  and  in  good  condition,  built  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Foster.     One  of  the  Vineries  is  equal  to  new. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  seven  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and 
may  be  had  at  the  place  of  Sale,  and  of  the  Auctioneer  at  his 
offices.  Town  Hall,  Ilkeston,  and  Maypole  Yard,  Nottingham, 
on  Saturdays. 

Faxfield  House,  Armley,  Leeds. 

MESSRS.  HEPPER  and  SONS  beg  to 
give  notice  that  they  are  instructed  by  Mrs.  Wood  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY, 
November  6,  commencing  at  11  o'CIock  prompt,  the  well-known 
Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
embracing  very  choice  specimens  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.  : — 

In  AZALEAS. — Chelsoni,  Rubens,  Duchesse  Adelaide  de 
Nassau,  Due  de  Nassau,  Apollo,  Juliana,  William  Bull,  Stella, 
Perfection,  Mrs.  Fry,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  &;c. 

In  CAMELLIAS.— Henri  Favre,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Mathottiana,  &c. 

In  PALMS. — Dasmonorops  fissus,  Areca  aurea,  Areca  lutes- 
cens,  Areca  Verschafifeltii,  Euterpe  edulis,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Latania  borhonica,  &c. 

In  FERNS.  —  Selaginella  denticulata.  robusta  and  Will- 
denovii,  gymnograrama,  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Adiantum  for- 
mosum,  farleyense.  cuneatum,  &c. 

Also  a  great  variety  of  Ericas,  Dracaenas,  Yuccas,  Spiraa 
japonicas,  Clerodendrons,  Crotons,  Orchids,  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrinia,  Siephanotis  floribunda,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Glo.xinias,  Dipladenias.  Pimeleas,  Euphorbias,  &c. 

Plants  from  this  collection  have  been  frequently  exhibited  at 
Leeds,  York,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  owner  has  been  awarded 
numerous  leading  prizes. 

Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
applicants, 

The  plants  can  be  seen  by  holders  of  Catalogues  only  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  ROBERT  SLEIGHTHOLME, 
on  Monday,  November  5,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4 
o'clock. 

To  Gentlemen  Engaged  in  Planting. 

Magnificent  Specimen  EVERGREENS,  comprising  Welling- 
tonias,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thujopsis  boreale.  Golden 
Yews,  Cedrus  Deodara,  &c.,  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  all 
grown  singly,  and  will  lift  with  large  balls  of  earth;  also 
ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  THUJAS,  and  other 
choice  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

MESSRS.  OLIVER,  NEWBOLD,  and 
OLIVER  have  received  instructions  from  I\Ir.  E. 
Cooling  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  as  above,  at  the  Mile  Ash 
Nurseries,  Derby,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
November  13  and  14,  at  ii  o'CIock. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Wardwick  ;  or  from  Mr.  E.  COOLING,  18,  Irongate,  Derby. 

Swiss  Nursery.  Lougtborougli  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

(Close  to  the  Loughborough  Junction  Station.) 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on 
SATURDAY,  November  17,  at  i  o'CIock  punctually,  a  choice 
and  varied  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  some 
fine  Cryptomeria  elegans.  Junipers,  Yew,  Pampas  Grass, 
Cupressus,  Gold  and  Silver  Holly.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
Conifers  and  Evergreens  in  pots,  large  Myrtles,  Palms,  Agave, 
Oleander,  trained,  pyramidal  and  bush  Fruit  Trees,  and  many 
others. 

Catalogues  one  week  before  the  Sale,  on  the  Premises;  or  of 
the  Auctioneer,  Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

To  Florists. 

A  SMALL   BUSINESS    REQUIRED,   the 
neighbourhood   of    London    preferred  ;   or    a    SMALL 
HOUSE,  with  GROUNDS  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
A.  B.,  8,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  W.C. 

To  Florists,  Seedsmen.  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Treaty,  the 
BUSINESS  of  a  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
carried  on  by  William  Rushforth  (formerly  by  Mr.  Kearsley) 
for  many  years  at  Leeds,  together  with  the  STOCKS  at  the 
Nurseries  at  Woodhouse  Hill  and  Shadwell.  The  Shop  is 
situate  in  the  principal  Leeds  thoroughfare.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

W.  H.  EURRELL,  iS,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  ACRE  of  GROUND,  situated  near  a 
flourishing  Town  In  the  South  of  England,  where  there  is  little 
Or  no  monopoly.  To  a  young  beginner  with  small  capital  the 
above  is  an  opportunity  seldom  to  be  met  with.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Mr.  S.  SHORT,  Queen's  Holt,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 

THE  ROYAL  METROPOLITAN  ROOT 
and  VEGETABLE  SHOW,  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  J.VMES  Carter  &  Co.,  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  N  ,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
November  14  and  15,  when  TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded,  including  the  following  Prizes  for 
Vegetables  : — 

Class  2S. — For  the  best  12  dishes  of  Vegetables,  ist,  ^3  3^.  ; 
2d,  ;^2  IS.  ;  3d,  ^i  IS.  ;  4th,  los.  td. 

Cl-'VSS  29. — 20  tubers  of  Porter's  Excelsior  Potato,  ist,  £,\  \ 
2d,  io.r. 

Class  30. — 20  tubers  of  Snowflake  Potato,  ist,  £\  ;  2d,  roj. 

Class  31. — 20  tubers  of  Carter's  Improved  Red-skinned 
Flourball  Potato,  ist,  £\  ■  2d,  lo^. 

Class  32. — 20  tubers  of  Carter's  Improved  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato,  ist,  £1  ;  2d.  los. 

Class  33. — zo  tubers  of  Carter's  American  Breadfruit  Potato, 
ist,  £1  ;  2d,  10^. 

Class  34.  — 12  roots  of  Onions,  spring  sown,  ist,  £1  ;  2d,  loj. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  CARTER'S,  The  Queen's 
Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 

PIR^A    (HOTEIA)   japonica.— 

The  above  can  be  had.   in  fine  dumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6s.  per  roo,  £y  per  looo,  or  £60  per  10,000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

CHRISTMAS       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CCERULEA,      8,000, 
May  be  had  from 
J,  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

SPIGELIA      MARYLANDICA.— 
Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  6^s.  per  loo. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  ot 
this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20^.  per  100,  180^.  per 
1000.     Extremely  healthy,  6,  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Sec. 
TAMES   FARRAR  and   CO.  offer,  on  very 

O      low  terms,  HYACINTHS.  CROCUS,  Double  and  Single 
SNOWDROPS,    Pheasant-eye     and     Double    White     NAR- 
CISSUS.     Prices  on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  36,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

Vines.— To  the  Trade. 

WILLIAM  F.  TAYLOR  has  to  offer  a  few 
hundred  splendid    Planting  Canes,  prihcipally   Black 
Hamburgh,  well  ripened  and  short  jointed.     Price  xi2  los.  per 
100,  36J.  per  dozen. 
Market  Gardens,  Upper  Hermitage,  Lochend  Road,  Leith. 

SPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

of  Connover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  and  3-yr.     Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing. 

C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

ASPARAGUS,   for  Forcing   or   Planting.— 
A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.      For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H.  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

First- Class  Nursery  Stoclc. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  AnimmensestockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality, 

The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

Mulberries !    Mulberries  I 

PONSFORD    AND    SON    can    supply    the 
above  in  any  quantity,  and  various  sizes,  to  the  Trade  as 
usual. 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey. 

New  Early  and  Show  Pelargoniums. 

FAND  A.  SMITH  beg  to  announce  that  they 
•  are  now  sending  out  strong  plants  of  the  above,  highly 
valuable  and  distinct  varieties,  at  moderate  prices,  as  per  List 
on  application.  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

ONDERFUL     (Smith's).— The    best 

Geranium  in  cultivation,  35.  6ii.  per  dozen,  25^.  per  100. 
Special  prices  to  the  Trade  for  larger  quantities. 

A  lot  of  good  Stock  Plants  of  VESUVIUS,  from  the  ground, 
i^.  6d.  per  dozen,  8s.  per  100. 

RAPER  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Fern  Nursery, 
Leamington. '  __^ 

To  the  Trade. 

VINES,   strong   planting   Canes   of  all  the 
leading  varieties.     Sorts  and  Price  on  application. 
HIRAM  SHAW,  Richmond  Hill  Nursery,  near  Sheffield. 

HE  AS  ANT-EYED     NARCISSUS.— 

For  Sale,  Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented  Narciss.  los,  per 
bushel.       Likewise     Bulbs     of    LILIUM     BULEIFERUM, 
125.  per  TOO.     Terms  cash  with  order.     Package  free.     Post- 
office  Orders  payable  Vau-vhall. 
C.  W.  ALDERSON,  Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

SEAKALE  for  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 
the  Trade,  goj.  per  1000  ;  any  number  under  500,  los.  per 
ICO  ;  many  acres  for  sale.     Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders. 
ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market  Gardener,  3,  Althorpe  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  (late  of  5,  Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 

For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-lieaded, 
all  at  3s.  per  1000;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  5^.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  js.  6d.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use,  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
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]\rR.    A.     VAN     GEERT,     NURSERYMAN, 

-LtJ_  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  otfer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS.  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANL\S,  CHAJL-EROPS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes  ;  also  SPIRAEA  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
OQ  application. 

The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Nurserymen.  Ussy.  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES,  H.ardy,  Coni- 
ferous,  and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  : 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Tie  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANN  I.— Flowers  rich 
purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  \is.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8j.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Qimbers  in  great  variety.     Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

EATHERSIDE        NURSERY, 

between  Farnborough  and  Eagshot,  Surrey.  The  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  others  is  oilled  to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of 
CONIFERS.  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  SHRUBS  ; 
Trained,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Forest  and 
Ornamental  TREES.  ROSES.  &c.  ;  Hardy  CLEMATIS  and 
IVIES,  &c.,  m  Pots,  at  low  and  reduced  prices. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post-free. 
Address,     HENRY     SHEPHE  R  D,     Manager. 

ABC  Dascrlptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Orchard  Planting.  &c. 

HF.  SMITH  AND  SONS,  Seed 
•  Merchants,  Selby,  being  about  to  give  up  their 
Nurseries,  will  offer  the  whole  of  their  splendid  stock 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  at  about  half  the  usual  price. 
It  comprises  about  10,000  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 
10,000  Gooseberries,  of  best  sorts :  5000  Black  Naples 
Currants  :  6000  Northumberland  Fillbasket  Rasps  (extra 
strong  canes),  S:c..  as  well  as  fine  stocks  of  FOREST  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  CONIFERS,  S:c.,  all 
clean  and  healthy.    A  dozen  or  100  sent  as  sample  if  required. 

Kew  Roses  for  tMR  Year. 

3000  strong  dwarf  MARltCHAL   NIEL  ROSES,  from  the 
open  ground. 

T  tVEQUE      ET      FILS,      Nurserymen, 

-Li  36  Rue  du  Lic'ffat.  I\Ty-sur-Seine.  near  Paris,  have  just 
now.  per  1000,  MARECHAL  NIEL,  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON, 
and  other  strong  Tea  and  Perpetnal  sorts.  Dwarfs,  Standards 
and  on  their  own  roots  Their  line  NEW  SORTS  of  ROSES 
this  year  are  "  Edouard  Dufour,"  "  Grand  Due  Nicholas, 
Princesse  Lise  Troubetskoi,"  and  "  Princesse  Charlotte  de  la 
Tremoille."    Also  foity-six  sorts  of  other  Raisers. 

Price  LISTS  and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 


Plants  for  Hedges. 

JOHN  LUFF,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Hastings, 
offers  :  — 
SO.ooo  QUICKS,  strong,  transplanted,  15s.  per  1000. 
500,000  QUICKS,   extra  strong,  transplanted,   3  to  3)3  feet, 

20J.  per  rooo. 
25,000  PRIVET,     Evergreen,     extra    strong,    transplanted, 
3  to  4  feet,  201.  per  1000. 
5,000  PRIVET,    Box-leaved,    extra     strong,    transplanted, 
3  to  4  feet,  605.  per  1000. 
Stout  healthy  Plants,  grown  on  high  and  exposed  land. 
Sample  Hundreds  at  same  rate. 
CATALOGUES  of  General  Nursery  Stock  on  application. 

Florists'  Flowers,  and  Boses. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready:  it  includes  Winter- Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies.  Pansies,  Pxonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas.  Violets,  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London. 

YROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

Ijesl  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
"Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Nor^vich. 

ETER  DE   COCK  AND  COLLUMBIEN, 

The  White  Flower  Nursery,  Meirelicke,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
offer  to  the  Trade  i — 
SPIR/EA  JAPONICA,  forcing  clumps,  i+r.  per  loo,  £,^  per 

1000. 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  for  forcing,  i8f.  per  loo.  £fi  per  looo. 
HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose),  for  bloom,    i+r. 

per  100,  Cd  per  lOoo. 
CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  &c. 

Kent— The  Garden  of  Enelana. 

THOS.  BUNYARD   and   SONS    offer  the 
finest  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 
10,000  Sl.indard  CHERRIES, 
15,000  Standard  PF.ARS. 
1,000  Standard  MULBERRIES, 
KENT  COB  NUTS,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
Prices  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  Trade  LIST,  just 
puhlishcd. 

Also  cheap  and  fine  AUCUBAS.  2  to  C  feet  ;  trained  PLUMS 
and  PEARS,  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  SPKUCH. 
large:  YUCCAS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  and  other  FOREST 
TREES.  CLIMBERS.  &c. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The.Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 


HOTEIA   (SPIR^A)   JAPONICA.— 
100,000.  in  very  strong  and  ssund  condition. 
SPIR^A  JAPONICA.  i6s.  to  aor.  per  loo  ;  have  been  awarded 
several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  very  strong,  20J.  to  26^.  per  100. 
LILIUM     LANCIFOLIUM     ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
305.  to  405.  per  ICO  ;  very  free  flowering. 
,,     ,,     ROSEUM,  strong,  201.  to  =6^.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     RUBRUM,  strong,  20^-.  to  26i-,  per  100. 
„     CHINENSIS  TIGRINUM,  5^-  to  7^.  per  100 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,    Hillegom,    near 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Vine  s— Vines— Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING.'*— This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1S76,  under 
the  name  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  Fruit  Committee: — "It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  21J.  and 
42^.  each.     For  Detailed  List  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG.  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— The  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  lOi.  6d.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  2if.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 
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To  the  Trade. 
TOHN       PERKINS     AND     SON 

<J      beg  to  offer  the  followmg.  the  whole  of  which  have  been 

recently  removed,  and  are  fine  healthy  plants  :  — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  5  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
ACER  NEGUNDO.  var.,  Pyramids,  40^.  per  100. 
ABIES  MENZIESI.  4  to  5  feet,  i8jr.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2l^  to  3  feet,  21J.  per  dozen. 
HOLLY,  Gold  Queen,  ij^tozfect,  i3j.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  fine  Standards,  10  to  12  feet,  12^.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  Common,  2  to  z%  feet,  lis.  per  ico  ;  locJ.  per  1000. 
LAURUSTINUS,  \%  to  2  feet,  4«f.  per  100. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  2  to  2^  feet,  30^.  per  dozen. 

,,     PINSAPO,  3  to  5  feet,  24J.  per  dozen. 

,.     NORDMANNIANA.  3  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  4  to  5  feet,  i8i.  per  dozen. 

,,     CEMBRA,  4  to  5  feet,  6oj.  per  100. 
LAURELS.  Portugal.  3)4  to  4  feet,  70^.  per  100. 
THUJA  AUREA,  i  foot,  50J.  per  100. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 

To  ExMbitors  and  Otliers. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— Large  specimens  to  be 
disposed  of,  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  room  to 
house  them  : — 
PANDANUS  VEITCHIT,  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  through,  and 

5  feet  high  and  6  feet  through. 
CROTON  INTERRUPTUM,  fine  ipecimcn,  well  coloured, 
6  feet  by  6  feet. 
„     UNDULATUM.  5  feet  by  5  feet. 
ALOCASIA  METALLICA.  3  feet  by  4  feet. 
MARANTA  2EBRINA,  3  feet  by  6  feet. 
,,     VEITCHII,  good  half-specimen. 
„     ROSEA  PICTA. 

Also  the  following  healthy  and  useful  WINTER  FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS  : — Solanums.  Bouvardias,  Libonias,  Eranthe- 
mums.  Linums,  Gardenias,  Erica  hyemalis,  gracilis,  Caffra,  and 
other  varieties  ;  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  Poinsettias. 

Now  being  the  time  to  obtain  stock  of  the  following  Carpet  Bed- 
ding Plants,  W,  MiLHS  can  supply  Alternantheras,  Antenarias, 
Arcnaria,Achillea.Cerastium5,  Lcucophy  ton.  Mentha,  Mcsombry- 
anthcmums,  Ncrtera,  Sagina,  SantoHna,  Tecoma,  Echcverias, 
Sempervivums,  &c.  All  particulais  and  prices  on  application  to 
WM.  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  Cliftonville,  Sussex. 
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PEARS.— Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Hessel, 
a  splendid  lot  of  young  pyramids,  7&i-.  per  100. 
T.    EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.      Established  i8io. 

APPLES.  —  Lord    Chancellor,    Ecklinville, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  other  heavy  cropping  kinds,  from  ^os. 
per  100. —T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

PLUMS.— Victoria,  Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  other  kinds  suitable  for  market  growers,  from  6oi. 
per  100.  —  T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  i8io. 

CHERRIES.— A  splendid  lot  of  tall  clean- 
grown  standard  Eigarreaus. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  i8io. 

LIMES,  from  ro  to  12  feet.     Stout  straight 
stems  and  good  heads. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

UCUBAS,    EUONYMUS,  BOX,  &c., 

suitable  for  potting.     To  be  Sold  cheap. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

To  the  Trade. 

PRIMULA    SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  red 
and  white,  in  54-pots,  31.  per  dozen,  sor.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS,  in  48-pots,  4J.  per  dozen,  28^.  per  ico. 
WALLFLOWERS,    Young's    Blood-red,  transplanted,    extra 
fine,  ■zs.  6ii.  per  100,  22^.  6i.  per  1000. 
.,     double  German,  fine,  4,1.  per  100.  355.  per  1000. 
ROCKETS,  double  white,  from  cuttings,    3,1.  per  dozen,  zis. 

per  100. 
DAISIES,  AUCUB.EFOLIA,  strong,  85.  per  loo.     On  appli- 
cation to 
THOMAS  PERKINS  and  SONS,  42,  Drapery.  Northampton. 

THe  Weeping  Wellingtonia. 

(WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA  PENDULA  NOVA) 

Awarded  the   First  Prize  at  the  Carlisle  International  Flower 

Show  for  the  "  most  distinct  hardy  Conifer  of  real  merit." 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen.  Carlisle,  are  now 
sending  out  healthy  plants  of  their  WEEPING  WELLING- 
TONIA, which  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the 
most  graceful  pendulous  tree  ever  seen  of  its  kind,  and  perfectly 
distinct  in  habit  from  any  other.  The  original  plant  is  now 
8  feet  high,  and  may  be  seen  at  L  &  B.'s  Nurseries,  near 
Carlisle,  where  it  was  raised  from  seed  in  iSyc* 

Prices  of  plants  in  pots,  from  £2  ss.  to  ;Cs  S-^-  each. 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 

Hollies  and  Rhododendrons. 

HOLLY,  Common,  i-i-  to  2  feet,  30^.  per  loo ; 
RHODODENDRONS"  h>;brids,   12  to  15  inches,  20^. 
per  100  :  PRIVET,  oval-leaved,  ij^  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  100  ;  also 
other  Nursery  Stock,  well-grown,  with  good  roots. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
HENRY  DERBYSHIRE,  Darley  Hillside  Nursery,  near 
Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

W.  MIET2SCH,  Dresden,  Bergstrasse,  36, 

•  offers  to  the  English  Trade  :— 

CAMELLIAS,  alba  plena,  without  buds,  very  bushy,  90  marks 
per  100. 
„     in  varieties,  100  marks  per  100. 
,,     Lady  Campbell,  60  marks  per  100. 
AZALEAS,  bushy,  well  set  with  buds,  60  to  75  marks  per  100. 
ROSES,  Tea.  dwarf  and  bushy,  extra  strong  and  fine  plants, 
worked  on  Rosa  canina,  Go  marks  per  100. 
Packing  will  be  done  very  carefully.     Shipped  vid  Hamburg. 

Australian  Plants  and  Seeds. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS,  PALMS, 
CYCADS,  FERNS,  and  all  kinds  of  PLANTS  and 
SEEDS  indigenous  to  Australia,  Fiji.  &c..  supplied  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Priced  CATALOGUES  and  Special 
Quotations  on  application. 

SHEPHERD  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     (Established  1827.) 

Agents :  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Coxs  Quay, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Bulbs,  Orchids,  &;c. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  &c.,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester, 

Notice  to  Potato  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CHANDLER  AND  BULL, 
English  and  Foreign  Fruit  and  Potato  Sales- 
men, Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C.,  have  a  Cargo  of  best 
SNOWFLAKE  POTATOS.  direct  from  America,  for  disposal, 
ids.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  £t(>  per  ton.  Terms  cash.  Orders  imme- 
diately attended  to. 

UBEROUS    BEGONIA    SEED.  — Saved 

from  our  unrivalled  collection,  fresh  harvested,  and  only 
a  very  small  quantity  to  offer.  In  sealed  packets  at  2i.  C>J.  aid 
5?.  each. 

RODGER  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Warren- 
point  Road,  Newry. 

P.S.-Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  New  and  Old  Varieties 
will  shortly  be  issued,  and  will  be  sent  on  application, 

INE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  &c.,  for  Immediate  Effect. 
ASH,  Mountain,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  10s.  to  12J,  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Green,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  24^.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH.  Silver  Weeping,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  18^.  to  24^.  p.  doz. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  loj.  to  ms.  per  dozen. 

,,     Scarlet,  3  to  10  feet,  fine,  12s.  to  i$s.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  leet,  fine,  25J,  to  30J.  per  doz. 

,.     English  grafted,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  iZs,  to  24J.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  well  furnished,  4  to  6  feet,  fine,  20J.  per  100. 
LIMES,  8  to  q  inches  in  circumference,  12  to  14  feet,  fine,  28J, 

to  3of.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  lo*.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  95.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  i8i.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  Silver.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  241.  per  dozen. 

,,     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  gj.  to  la^.  per  dozen. 

,,     Lombardy.  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  gr.  to  12J.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  3  to  3)2  feet,  fine,  14^.  per  1000. 
SYCAMORE,  15  to  20  feet,  fine,  i8f.  to  35^.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application. 

W.  BALL  AND  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road, 
Northampton. 
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Important  Notice  to  the  Trade. 
SEAKALE,      ASPARAGUS,      RHUBARB, 

EXTRA    STRONG  ROOTS  FOR  FORCING. 


H.     THORNTON, 

Having  devoted  great  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  roots, 
and  having  an  immense  stock  on  hand,  invites  the  inspection 
of  large  Buyers,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  forward  Prices  for  large 
or  small  quantities  on  application. 

H.  THORNTON.  12,  Maxwell  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

To  Exhibitors  and  Otliera. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— A  Private  Grower,  not 
having  space  enough,  wishes  to  Sell  some  large  Planls, 
which  are  in  excellent  condition,  viz.  :  —  2  PAND ANUS 
UTILIS,  I  CHAM-^ROPS  HUMILIS,  i  LATANIA 
BORBONICA,  2  CROTON  VARIEGATA ;  all  in  No.  i  pots. 
Application,  by  letter  or  personal,  will  be  attended  to  on 
Monday,  November  5. 
E.  S.  STILLWELL,  Esq.,  Sion  House,  Ladywell,  Kent,  S.E. 

TT"  I  O  L  E  T  S,      SWEET    VIOLETS. 
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MARIE  LOUISE,  double,  light  blue,  white  centre,   flowers 

very  free  and  continuous  from  September  to  May. 
VICTORIA  REGINA,  large  single  Violet,  very  fine. 
WHITE  CZAR,  the  best  white. 
BLANDYANUM,  large  double  Violet. 
KING  of  VIOLETS,  large  double  Violet. 
REINE  DES  VIOLETS,  large  double  while. 
NEAPOLITAN,  double  lavender. 
,,     single  lavender. 

Strong  clumps  of  the  above  6s.   per  dozen,    4:5.  per   loo, 
suitable  for  potting  in  ^S-inch  pots,  or  forming  beds  and 
masses  in  flower  gardens.     Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to 
ensure  flowers  all  winter  and  spring. 
BELLE  DE  CHATENAV,  new  double  white,  is.  6d.  each. 
PATRIE,  new  double  blue,  very  free  flowering,  is.  each. 

One  small  plant   of  the   ten  varieties  free  by  post  55.    6d. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK    PERKINS,   Nurseryman,    Regent    Street, 
Leamington. 

WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned    PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
well  established  :  — 
AURICULAS,  flnest  mixed  Alpine,  in  54-pots,  45  per  dozen, 

30s.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA,  6^.  per  100. 
CARNATIONS.  CLOVES,  and  PICOTEES,  strong,  in  60- 
pots,  twelve  varieties,  251.  per  100. 

„     The  Bride,  Miss  Jolliffe,  and  La  Belle,  18^.  per  dozen. 
DAISY.  The  Bride,  tlie  finest  of  all  Whites,  ^5.  dd.  per  100. 

,,     Rob  Roy,  ds.  per  100. 

„     Giant  Variegated,  6j.  per  100. 

,,     aucubaefolia.  fine.  7^.  td.  per  100. 
MYOSOTIS  DISSITIKLORA.  65.  per  100. 
CENOTHERA  MACROCARPA,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  las.  6d. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  extra  strong,  4^.  per  dozen.  [per  100. 

PANSY,  Blue  King,  Ss.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Blue,  Ss.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Purple,  Ss.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Yellow,  6s.  per  100. 

,,     Dean's  White,  6s.  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twenty-five  named  varieties,  in  60-pots,  25^.  per  loo 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow,  2oy.  per  100. 

,,     single  Lilac,  i^s.  per  too. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  21.  6d.  per  dozen,  i8j.  per  100. 

,,     double  White.  2s.  per  dozen.  155,  per  too. 
StLENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
STOCKS.  Scarlet  Queen,  2s   per  100. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA,  4J.  per  dozen,  7.%s.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  finest  dark,  2s.  6d.  per  loo. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000,     Orders  amounting  to  20^. 
bj.\cs  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road.  Northampton. 

SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  BULBS,  &c, 

DAISIES,    best    red  and  white  varieties  in  cultivation,   and 

POLYANTHUS,  is.  per  dozen,  55.  per  100. 
EEOLJMS.  acre  aurea,  acre  elegans,  glaucum,  lividiim  :  SEM- 

PERVIVUMtectorumandcalifornicum;  ANTENNARIA 

tomentosa  ;    MENTHA  gibraltaricum,  is.  6d.   per  dozen, 

Ss.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  saxatile.  ARABIS  alplna  and  caucasica  fol.  var.  ; 

IBERIS  coriifolia  and  Tenoreana;    PHLOX  frondosa  and 

verna ;      SILENE     pendula     compacta ;     SAPONARIA 

ocymoides ;     STELLARIA    graminea    aurea;     MYOSO- 
TIS dissitiflora,   sylvatica,  and  alba  or  rosea,    is.  6d  per 

dozen,  los,  per  100. 
SWEET  WILLIAMS,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  8s.  per  too. 
WALLFLOWERS,  is.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  white  or  lilac;   HEPATICAS,  double 

red  or  single  blue  ;  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  4^.  per  dozen, 

30s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Sulphur,  3?.  per  dozen. 
Choice    named    exhibition    varieties    of   PANSIES,    PINKS. 

PHLOXES,   and   PENTSTEMONS.  4^-    per  dozen,  or 

12  of  each  for  14s. 
DELPHINIUMS,       POTENTILLAS,      PYRETHRUMS, 

PvEONIAS,  fine  named  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen,  or  iz  of  each 

tor  21S. 
CARNATIONS  and   PICOTEES.   fine  exhibition  sorts,   ^s. 

per  dozen  plants. 
Bedding  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  in  distinct  colours,  white, 

Yellow,  blue,  purple,  &c.,  named  sorts,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  per 

dozen,  12s.  and  16s.  per  100. 
TULIPS,  IS.  to  2S.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CROCUS.  15.  6d.  to  3s.  per  ico. 
Border  HYACINTHS,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  Dcr  100. 
Collections  oi  100  HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,   in  20  to  50 

varieties,  i6s.,  20s.,  and  25s. 
Colleciions  of  100  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in  variety, 

8s.,  i2f.,  and  15s. 
Collections  of  103    SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS,   in 

variety,  Ss.,  izs.,  and  15s. 
Collections    of    loo    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    In 

variety,  6s..  gs.,  and  12s. 
Collections    of    500    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  21s..  30s.,  and  gos. 
Collections  of  BULBS  for  conservatory  decoration.  21s.  and  42s. 
Collections  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  for  exhibition,  50  plants 

in  so  sorts,  15s.,  21s.,  and  30s.  ;  100  plants  in  100  sorts,  25s., 

35s.,  and  50S. 
CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs.  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Spring-flower- 
ing and  Herbaceous  Plants.  S:c. ,  post-free. 

WILLIAM    CLIBRAN   &   SON, 

THE    OLDFIELD    NURSERIES,    ALTRINCHAM. 


AVENUE     TREES, 


PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true   Platanus  occidentalls,   from  10  to  so  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  growti  exp7-essly  for  Street 
and  Avenue  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,   the   finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to   be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     WATEREK, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING,      SURREY. 

EDWIN     HILLIBB 

OFFERS   THE   FOLLOWING  :  — 

DWARF     ROSES, 

POT  VINES, 

DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 

RED  DRAC/ENAS, 

STEPHANOTIS. 


ALL    WELL  GROWN— PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Nurseries,     ■Winchester. 
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THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON.   W.C. 
PLANTING      8  EASO  N. 

FOR    IMMEDIATE    EFFECT. 


JAMES   IVERY  &   SON 

Beg  to  offer  iveJl  grown  stuff  of  the  foUowhi^,  at  very 
loiv  pricesy  being  overstocked  ivith  tJievi  : — 

LAURELS,  fine  bushy  p'ants,  6,  7,  and  8  feet. 

YEWS,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  8,  and  10  feet. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  fine  bushy  plants,  5,  7,  and  9  feet. 

TREE   BOX,  fine  bushy  p'ants,  5  to  6  feet. 

IRISH  YEW,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  7,  and  9  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  fine  bushy  plants,  loto  12  feet, 

LARCH  FIR,  8  to  10  feet. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to  10  feet. 

,,     STROEUS  (Weymouth  PineJ,  6  to  10  feet. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  splendid  specimens,  8,  10,  and 
20  feet. 

PINUS  EX.CELSA,  splendid  specimens,  10, 15,  and  20  feet 

SPRUCE  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  8, 10,  and  12  feet. 

SILVER  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  10  to  12  feet, 

SYCAMORE,  10  to  15  feet. 

BIRCH,  10  to  12  feet. 

AILANTUS  GLANDULOSA,  8  to  10  feet. 

POPLARS,  in  variety,  6,  8,  and  9  feet. 

LIMES,  very  fine,  straight  stems,  10,  15,  and  20  feet. 

NUTS,  various,  large  quantities,  including  many    of  Webb's 
new  kinds,  4.  6,  and  8  feet, 

WALNUTS,  standards,  fine  heads,  stems  5  tb  6  feet. 

MULBERRIES,  Standards,  fine  heads,  stems  5  to  6  feet  ;  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  kingdom. 
Also  a  large  collection  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

too  numerous  to  mention. 


Prices  on  application  at 
THE  NURSERIES,  DORKING,  SURREY. 


DAFFODILS,  &c.,  for  Naturalisation   in 
floral  walks,  parks,    ple.isurc-grounds,  flower   borders, 
shrubberies  and   woodland  walks,  xos  ,  20s.  and  30J.  per  icoo  ; 
2S.  6d.,    31.  6d.    and  51.  6d.  per  100.     SNOWFLAKES,  7^.  6d. 
per  roo,     SCILLAS,  5^.  6d.  per  100      LILIES,  2or.  per  100. 
BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  iz,  King  Street,  Covent Garden,  W.C. 

pLEMATIS     VITALBA     (true    Traveller's 

VV  Ivy). — Remarkable  for  rapidity  of  growth,  and  invaluable 
for  Covering  unsightly  Walls  and  Buildings,  from  pots,  31.  per 
dozen,  20i".  per  100. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman.  Limerick. 

pUPRESSUS     LAWSONIANA    DENSA. 

V^  RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA. 

The  above  CONIFERS  are  singularly  beautiful  ;  the 
Cupressus  having  a  rich  dark  glaucous  green  foliage,  and  the 
Retinospora  a  perpetual  bright  golden -yellow.  They  are  of  very 
compact  growth,  perfectly  hardy,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
lawns,  winter  bedding,  and  small  window  balconies.  Nice 
specimens  are  ofl"ered  smgly  or  in  any  quantity. 

I  foot.  2S.  6d.  ;  1%  foot,  3s.  6d.,  and  2  feet,  ss.  each. 

W.    H.    ROGERS,   Red   Lodge   Nursery,    Southampton. 

pON~NO'VER'S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS, 

V^  ^.yr.  old,  for  Forcing,  splendid  roots  ;  and  MYATT'S 
RHUBARB.    Apply  to 

PENGILLEY  AMD  POOL,  Seed,  Bulb  and  Plant  Merchants, 
59,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Manettl  Stocks  for  Buaaing  Roses. 

ET.  ATHERTON  can  supply  the  above,  at 
•  2S.  gd.  per  100,  24J.  per  1000  ;  special  offer  for  larger 
quantities.  They  are  extra  strong,  and  well  rooted.  Package 
included.  Also  Cuttings  of  "the  above,  7  inches  long,  5^.  per 
1000.  High  Street,  Chatteris,  Cambs. 

QPECIAL     OFFER    TO     THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
E.\TRA  Strong— Beautiful.lv  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons,  Patmeties  and  Pyramids. 
Per  100, 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin 42^. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince        ..         ..         . .         50J. 

PLUMS,  on  Piunus  St.  Julien  ..         ..         ,.         50^. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples  20s. 

ROSE,  Maneiti 25J. 

,,     multillora  de  la  Grifferaie  . .         , ,         . .         25^. 

HOTEIA     (SPIR-^A)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
^6  i$s.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  2Aolle,  Netherlands. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  k  CO. 

Supply  the  Trade  with 
ALL  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES  and  HOR- 
TICULTURAL REQUISITES,  DRIED 
FLOWERS,  CAPE  FLOWERS,  GNAPHA. 
LIUMS,  ALL  CHRISTMAS  GOODS,  THE 
NEW  HYACINTH  GLASS,  FLOWER 
STICKS  &  LABELS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS, 
FERN  CASES,  AQUARIUMS,  &c. 


List  on  application.— Special  Prices  for  Large  Buyers 
128  and  129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

W'"ILLIAM         POTTER 
can  supply  for  Cash  : — 
CINERARIAS,  choice,  strong,  healthy  plants,  in  3-inch  pots, 

2S.  6d.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULAS,  choice,  strong  healthy  plants,  ^s.  per  dozen. 
PETUNIAS,  6  good,  for  zs. 
GERANIUMS,    12    select    Zonal,  from    Denny's,    George's, 

Pearson's,  and  Postan's  choice  varieties, 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  fine  mixed,  3^.  per  dozen. 
CALCEOLARIAS,    strong    seedling,    from    store     pans,    zj. 

per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  12  select,  3s. 

Any  of  the  above  out  of  pots  post-free  at  the  same  prices. 

Post-oflice  Orders  payable  at  Sisslnghurst. 

Camden  Nursery,  Sisslnghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

PENGILLEY  AND  POOL'S  GUINEA 
COLLECTION  of  BULBS  for  General  Cultivation. 
Packing  and  Carriage  Free,  S9.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.G.,  contains  : — 

i3  HYACINTHS,  in  j8  choice  named  varieties, 

12  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  in  12  varieties, 

=4  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented. 

=S  CROCUS,  Louis  d'Or, 

25       ,,     Prince  Albert, 

25       ,.     Caroline  Chistiolm. 

12  SCILLA  SIBIRICA, 

50  SNOWDROPS,  double. 

12  TULIPS,  Due  Van  Thol, 


6 

„     Tournesol, 

6 

„     Re.\:  rubrorum, 

6 

„    Lac  Van  Rhyn, 

6 

„     Mohere. 

6 

„     Queen  Victoria, 

6 

„     Souvenir, 

6 

„     Royal  Standard, 

6 

„     Yellow  Prince, 

6 

„     Couleur  Ponceau, 

3 

IRIS  PAVONIA, 

IXIAS,  in  variety. 

9 

SPARAXIS,  in  variety, 

12 

TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA, 

3 

LILIUMS.  in  variety. 

I 

Clump.  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

pOCOA-NUT       FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V^  newly  made.  Reduced  price : — In  4  bushel  bags,  at 
\s.  id.  (not  less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  for  30J,  (trucK  load 
delivered  free  to  rail  in  London).  J.  STEVENS  and  CO., 
Greyhound  Yard,  and  134,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 
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B  G  L  OUcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake.  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills.  Shad  Thames.  London,  S.E. 

PEAT.  —  For  Sale,   a  quantity  of  Brown 
Fibrous  and  Black,     For  price.  &c,,  apply  to 
Mr.  G,  HILLS.  Tekels  Estate,  Frimley,  Farnborough,  Hants. 


Fitroua  Peat  for  Orchids,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c, ,  j^6  6i.  per  truck, 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  ^^s.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S,  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W,  R..  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5^.  6rf.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  lOJ.  dd.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Fambornueh  Station,  Hants. 


DUTCH       ROOTS. 


Charles  Lee  &  Son 

Have  received  a  large  Consignment  of 

HYACINTHS    AND    OTHER     DUTCH    ROOTS, 

FOR    WHICH    THEY    HOPE    TO    BE    FAVOURED    WITH    EARLY    ORDERS. 

Catalogues  post-free. 


ROYAL     VINEYARD     NURSERY     AND     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT 
HAMMERSMITH,     LONDON,    W. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 


ANDREW  MCLAREN  &  CO., 

lEONFOUNDEES, 
174,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.,  and  ALBION  IRONWORKS,  ALLOA. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOT-WATER   PIPES,    CONNECTIONS,  &c., 

Execute  Orders  direct  from  their  Ironworks,  at  greatly  reduced  Prices, 
and  as  quickly  as  from  a  London  Stock. 


HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     ERECTED     COMPLETE,    IN    TOWN    OR.    COUNTRY, 
ON    THE    MOST    IMPROVED     PRINCIPLE. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  Lambeth  New  Infirmary  are  noiv  Heated  on  the 
Improved  Principle,  and  are  giving  unqnalified  satisfaction. 


Their  New  Patent  Underflued  Boiler  and  every  otlier  l<ind  of  Boiler  supplied. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  CO 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackjriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade; 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST   on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 


This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Giirdeners'  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingliam,  1872). 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (187:) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBUL.^R"  and  evf.ry  otmhr  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


PEAT  SOIL,  PEAT  SOIL.— 
Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c-,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  175  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  ^4  loj.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborougli,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


Tkis  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in  its  results  by  arzy  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soils^  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants^  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,     GRASS,    VINES. 

PREPARED    IN   A    FINE,    DRY,    INODOROL'S    POWDER. 

Price,  £12   per  Ton ;     15s.  per  Cwt. ;     and  In 
Canisters,  is.,  23.  and  43.  eacli. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Manure  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  comparison  with  other  Mnnujvs. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED). 

79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Decorticated  Cotton  Calce  of  the  Best  Quality 

[PRIME  BRIGHT  CAKES), 
can  be  obtained  from  the 

AGRICULTURAL  and   HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 
47,  MiUbank  Street.  We;.tminster.  London,  S.W. 
Delivered  from  their  several  depots,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
LONDON.  I  SOUTHAMPTON, 

LIVERPOOL,  I  TOTNES. 

BRISTOL. 
Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      COM  P  O  U  N  U.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  i.r..  if.,  and  las.  6>l. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  dur-ible.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149.  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  60s.  to  loos.  per  100, 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  $os.  and  55J.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
ataor.  ,301. ,  and  35.?.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

USSIA    MATS    for   Covering  from  Frost, 

from  30J.  to  yos.  per  loo  ;  good  for  packing,  from  zos. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  3%-i.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  In  London, 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London.  E.C. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commendtd  by  Royal  Hoi ticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK. 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.   BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.C. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment. 
4  inches  long,  js.  6d.  per  1000,  or  305.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
4^.  per  looo.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long.  31.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 
FISHER.  CLARK  and  CO., 


L.ibcl  Works.  Boston. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

S  M  I  T  H'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raisrd 

DLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Mnf^azme  says  : — "  We  must  give  thf«  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit," 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 

J,  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford -on- A  von. 
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BWHITHAM,    The   Nurseries,    Reddish, 
•  near  Stockport,  has  for  Sale  : — 

50,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  extra  fine,  many  times  trans- 
planted, I  to  2  feet,  20J.  per  loo  ;  2  to  3  feet,  40s.  per  100  ; 
3  to  4  feet,  5os.  per  100.  Great  reduction  to  purchasers  of 
1000  and  upwards. 

Also  to  be  sold  cheap  many  Thousands  of  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS and  LIMES,  8  to  10  feet,  fine  for  avenues. 


Estd. , 


J844., 


For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  S^c,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.    Post-free  on  application. 

lis 


viS^O 


Our 
21s.    Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  open 
border  decoration,  con- 
tains tJtc  following 
liberal  assortment : — 

25  Hyacinths,  choice 
mixed 

18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 

12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     ,,     double  white 
6  Campernelle    Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 
in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
loo  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     „     Cottage  Maid 
12     ,,     Yellow  Prince 
25     ,,    double,  mixed 
12     „     Rex       Rubro- 

rum 
12     ,,     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amcena 
2  Lilium  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
g  Herbaceous        and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH   FULL    CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 


Case,  Packing,  a?id  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Otber  Collections,  for  Greenliouse  or  Conservatory, 
&c,,  123.  6d.,  21s.,  433.,  63s.,  and  843.  eacli. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Belle  Vue  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
March  10,  1S77. 
"  I  am  glad   to  tell  you  that  the    Hyacinths,   Tulips,    and 
Crocus  I  had  in  the  Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

Frojn   R.  Pronyce,  Esq.,   Batltgate,  N.B, 

Fcbntary  7,  1877. 

"  The  Bulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have   been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the   Hyacinths  and  Tulips  now  in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before."  

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 
Established  1806,) 

ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "Waltham"  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  i7tvited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  strong,  healthy  plants,  viz..  Early 
Battersea,  Early  Enfield  Market.  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3J.  per  1000  ;  Robinson's  Drumhead,  35. 
per  1000  ;  Red  Drumhead,  5.?.  per  1000  ;  delivered  free  on  rail. 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents, 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford, 

TONE'S   APPLE.— As  Certificated  by  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  A  very  handsome  Kitchen  Apple,  of  large  size  and  a 
great  bearer.  True  to  name.  Fine  2-yr.  trees,  42^.  per  dozen. 
Trade  price  on  application, 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent, 

QEEDLING  PLANTS.  —  HOLLYHOCKS, 

^^  fine  strong  seedlings,  2J.  dd.  per  dozen  :  PANSIES,  T.d. 
each  from  i  to  10,000  :  CARNATIONS,  id.  each  from  i  to 
10,000.     Bulb  CATALOGUE  on  application. 

BIDDLES  AND  CO..  Loughborough. 

Cytlsus,  CytlBUS,  Cytlsus. 

FOR  SALE,  good  stuff,  in  thumb-pots,  los. 
per  100,  or  £<^  per  1000  ;  special  prices  for  larger  quan- 
tities. Also  LYCOPODIUM  DENTICULATUM,  good,  in  48's, 
25J. ,  and  large  6o's,  2or.  per  100.     For  Cash  only. 

F.  C.  BOFF,  17,  Magdala  Road,  Upper  HoUoway.  N. 

EW    HARDY    RHODODENDRONS.— 
MRS.  MENDEL. 
SIGISMUND  RUCKER. 
MARCHIONESS  OF.LANSDOWNE. 
The  above  beautiful  and  distinct  hardy  Rhododendrons  will 
be  supplied  for  Three  Guineas, 

ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill.  Woking.  Surrey. 

Small  and  strong  Pyramid  Camellias,  Gladioli 

SEEDLINGS,  per  1000. 

T  :^VEQUE      ET      FILS,     Nurserymen, 

I  J  26  Rue  du  LiiSgat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  have 
small  and  strong  PYRAMID  CAMELLIAS,  bushy  and  well 
formed,  from  2^.  to  10^.,  15^.,  2os.,  505.  and  upwards,  according 
to  strength  and  size  of  plants  (alba-plena  in  quantity). 

GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS  in  all  colours,  good  flowering 
bulbs,  ;^3  per  1000.  

To  Large  Planters  and  tie  Trade. 

LIMES,  Red-twigged,  from  6  to  7,  7  to  8, 
8  to  10.  and  lo  to  12  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  well  furnished,  1%  to  3,  3  to  .),  and  4  to  5  feit. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  6  to  12  feet. 
LAURELS,  2j<  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAKS,  Hedge-row,  and  Standard  ROSES.  &c. 

Prices  and  sample  dozens  on  application. 
A.  GODWIN  AND  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  3  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  3s.  6rf.  to  5^. 
each  ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto.  7^.  dd.  to  los.  ^d.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  allthe 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6j.  to  20J.  per  100;  from  the  open  ground, 
3s.  to  55.  per  100.  .     .     ■     . 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Gladioli  '-New  Roses  !-Gladioll ! 

EUGi:NE  VERDIER,  Horticulturist, 
37,  Rue  Clisson,  Care  d'lvry,  Paris. 

New  varieties  of  ROSES  obtained  in  this  Establishment,  aud 
to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time  in  November  : — 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS.— Charles  Ealtet,  Charles  Duval, 
Comtesse  de  Flanders,  Docteur  Auguste  Krell,  Mdme. 
Albani,  Mdlle.  Maria  Castel.  Mdlle.  Maria  Verdier,  President 
Schlachter,  Princesse  Blanche  d'Orle'ans,  Souvenir  d'Auguste 
Riviere. 

New  varieties  of  GLADIOLI  to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the 
first  time  in  November  :— Caprice,  Conquete,  Cresus.  Egle'e, 
Eugfene  Ramey,  Lactea,  La  France,  La  Perle,  Leviathan, 
Madadam  Platz,  Parmentier,  Pasquin,  Se'duction,  Tour  du 
Monde. 

New  varieties  already  on  sale,  magnificent,  very  recommend- 
able,  and  much  recommended  :— Madame  Krelage,  Lord 
Hawke,  Madame  de  Cazes,  Roi  de  Jaunes.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis,  on 
demand,  post-paid. 

6000— Camellias— 6000. 

H  WALTON  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
•  extensive  collection  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  from 
42^.,  63J.,  105.?.,  to  laof.  per  dozen  ;  large  handsome  plants  of 
all  tliR  best  varieties,  from  ^\s.  to  105J.  each,  all  home  grown. 

AZALEAS,  all  the  leading  varieties  in  fine  healthy  plants, 
from  24s.  to  63s.  per  dozen. 

A  large  quantity  of  Specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  fine  condition. 

ERICAS,  in  Half  and  Quarter  Specimens,  alt  the  best 
Exhibition  varieties. 

Inspection  invited. 
Edge-end  Nurseries,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley.  Lancashire. 

See  Report,  No.  190,  page  212,  Aug.  18,  1877. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

FW.    COOPER    has    secured    fine    pure 
•     Stocks  of  Seed  of  the  following  CUCUMBERS,  which 
he  can  offer  at  per  ounce  : — 

ROLLISSON'S  TELEGRAPH, 
TURNER'S  BLUE  GOWN, 
PEARSON'S  LONG  GUN, 
MONRO'S  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Florist,  Huntingdon. 

H    E  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.  A  personal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 


TO       T   HE       T   R   A   D    E. 
JAMES  k  ROBERT  THYNE 

are  now  offering — 

ABUTILONS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  g.r.  per  dozen. 

ADIANTUM  GRACILLIMUM,  in  4-inch  pots,  95.  to  12^. 
per  dozen. 

ARDISIA  CRENULATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  gi-.  per  dozen. 

ARECA  AUREA,  ins-inch  pots,  70s.  per  loo. 

ARECA  RUBRA,  in  3-inch  pots,  701.  per  100. 

CHAM^ROPS  EXCELSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  30^.  per  100. 

CICCADISTICHA,  in  4-inch  pots,  12s.  per  dozen. 

CVRTODEIRA  FULGIDA,  in  3-inch  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen. 

COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  in  thumb  pots,  30^.  per  dozen. 

CROTONS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  12J.  to  i8j,  per  dozen. 

CYATHEA  DREGEI,  recently  imported  and  making  magnifi- 
cent heads,  6  feet  stems,  12  guineas  each  ;  5  feet  stems, 
10  guineas  each  ;  3  feet  6  inches  stems,  8  guineas  each  ; 
2  feet  stems,  6  guineas  each. 

CYPERUS  LAXAS,  In  4-inch  pots,  ts.  per  dozen. 

DIEFFENBACHIAS,  in  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  i8j.  per  doz. 

DRACi'ENAS,  In  variety,  in  4-inch  pots,  loctr.  per  100. 

IXORAS,  in  variety,  in  3-inch  pots,  i2j.  per  dozen. 

LOMARIA  DALGAIRNSI^,  loj.  &d.  to  21J.  each. 

PAULINIA  THALICTRIFOLIA,  in  3-inch  pots,  i2j.  per  doz. 

PHCENIX  RECLINATA,  in  3-inch  pots,  40J.  per  loo. 
,,     TENUIS,  in  3-Inch  pots,  30J.  per  100. 

PILEA  MUSCOSA,  in  3-inch  pots,  6j,  per  dozen. 

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA,  in  5-inch  pots,  gs.  to  i2j. 
per  dozen. 

SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  in  3-inch  pots,  50^.  per  100. 

SONERILLA  HENDERSONI,  in  4.inch  pots,  t8j.  per  doz. 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMII,  in  s-inch  pots,  &s.  per  dozen. 


GREAT  WESTERN  NURSERIES, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


Wi 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 

CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 

&c., 

CONTAIN   A 

Superb  assortment  of  the 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing   In  Glasses, 
Pots,  Vases,  &c. 

10^.  (>d.,  21J.,  and  42^.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

10s.  6d,,  2TiS,,  and  42s.  each. 


For  Greenhouse  or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

loj.  6d.,  21S.,  and  42^.  each. 


All  Goods  zos.  value  Carriage 
Free. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


Webb's  Autumn   Catalogue 

of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c,, 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 


November 


1877.] 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


S1¥W'©M 


SUTTON'S 


COMPLETE    COLLECTIONS   OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c, 


FOR  OPEN  GROUND  CULTIVATION 


42s.* 


21s. 


!0/6 


5s- 


FOR  CULTIVATION  IN  POTS&GLASSES 


42s.* 


21s.* 


106 


CarriaijL  free  to  any  Railicaij  Station  in  Etigland 

THESE  COLLECTIONS  CONTAIN  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES,  AND 

WIU  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CONTINUOUS  DISPLAY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOB  CASH. 

Complete   Cultural   Instructions   and 
jj? Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis.       ■ 


N.  U.  —  Uy  personal  examination  of  the  crops  during  the 
blooming  period  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  finest  buibs  grown  in  Holland  this  year. 

Ifo-uf  to  Grow  Flower  Roots  successfully,  see 


One  of  the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  of 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,   NARCISSUS,  &c., 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 
Price  6d.  post-free,  or  gratis  to  Customera. 


mitnu/o 
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THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING, 


RENOVATING  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 

THERE  are  few  fruit  cultivators  even  with 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  trees  who 
do  not  at  some  time  or  other  find  a  portion  of 
them  get  into  a  barren  or  otherwise  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  Such  a  state  of  things  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  such  as  unsuitable- 
ness  of  soil,  want  of  drainage,  or  from  water 
being  carried  too  rapidly  away  through  having 
a  loose  gravelly  bottom.  A  subsoil  of  this  kind 
is  no  doubt  well  adapted  for  growing  most  of 
the  stone  fruits,  but  it  would  be  starvation  to 
Pears  and  Apples,  both  of  which  require  a  good 
holding  loam,  and  the  deeper  this  is  the  more 
healthy  and  lasting  will  they  be. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  the 
way  it  is  assimilated,  has  probably  as  much  to 
do  with  disease  in  the  vegetable  world  as  it  has 
in  the  animal,  and  when  trees  are  inclined  to  a 
mossy,  stunted  growth  or  to  over-luxuriance, 
the  cause  lies  beneath  the  soil,  unless  it  has 
been  brought  about  by  heavy  cropping  or  bad 
management,  such  as  injudicious  pruning  or 
thinning.  Crude  watery  shoots,  like  obesity  in 
ourselves,  is  by  no  means  a  sign  ol  health,  but 
that  the  trees  are  living  too  fast  and  doing  the 
work  in  one  year  that  should  be  extended  over 
two  or  three.  Wood  so  formed  rarely  attains 
that  degree  of  solidity  and  ripeness  necessary  to 
build  up  a  durable  healthy  plant,  or  one  that 
will  fruit  freely  in  a  climate  like  that  of  most 
parts  of  England.  This  objectionable  plethoric 
habit,  if  not  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  drainage, 
most  frequently  results  from  the  land  at  the 
time  of  planting  having  been  heavily  manured — 
a  practice  that  prevails  to  a  great  extent  and 
often  causes  much  mischief. 

If  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
require  manure  it  should  be  given  as  a  surface 
dressing  by  way  of  mulching,  and  never  incor- 
porated with  it,  as  then  it  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots,  and  can  be  added  or  with- 
drawn at  pleasure  according  to  the  season  and 
the  kind  of  crop  the  trees  may  be  carrying. 
Where  it  can  be  had  without  much  labour, 
sewage  is  unquestionably  the  best  form  of 
stimulant  to  apply  to  all  fruit  trees,  and  more 
particularly  to  Pears,  which  when  swelling  a  crop 
in  dry  seasons  will  take  almost  unlimited  supplies. 
It  is  astonishing  how  fertile  they  become  when  so 
treated,  over  what  they  are  if  allowed  to  depend 
for  the  supply  of  moisture  they  receive  on  what 
falls  from  the  heavens,  as  then  they  have  as 
much  as  they  can  possibly  do  to  finish  and 
perfect  their  fruit,  and  are  quite  unable  to  form 
flower-buds  for  another  year.  This  is  why  it  is 
that  trees  bearing  a  good  crop  one  season  have 
few  or  none  the  ne.xt,  whereas  were  they  assisted 
they  would  bear  regularly,  unless,  as  is  the  case 
this  year,  spring  frosts  destroy  the  blossoms. 
Not  only  does  sewage  aid  fertility,  when  applied 
at  the  proper  time,  but  it  likewise  improves  the 
size  and  quality  ol  the  fruit  ;  for,  as  is  well 
known  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  them,  if 
Pears  receive  a  check  while  swelling  they 
invariably  become  hard  and  gritty,  and  never 
finish  with  that  rich  buttery  flesh  and  full  juicy 
flavour  that  all  possess,  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  several  varieties,  when  they  ripen  off 
properly. 

Although  over-robustness  in  fruit  trees  is  to 
be  avoided,  by   not  using  solid  manure  at   the 


time  of  planting,  poverty  on  the  other  hand  is 
as  much  to  be  guarded  against,  as  contraction 
of  thebarkimmediatelyfoUows,  or,what  is  equally 
as  bad,  moss  forms  on  the  branches,  and  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  have  these  free  from  all 
parasitic  growth  as  it  is  that  our  skins  should 
be  clean  and  healthy  if  we  wish  to  attain  to  old 
age.     This  being  the  case,  any  that  are  found 
to   be  infested  with   lichen   or  other  conferva 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  the  best  way  to 
get  these  eradicated  is  to  scrape  the  main  stem 
with   some   blunt   iron  instrument,  such   as   a 
small  hoe  that  has  been   in  use  some  time  and 
has   become   worn,  as  then   there   will   be   no 
danger   of  lacerating  the   bark.      The   mossy 
growth    having    been    removed    in    this   way, 
together  with  the  more  rugged  portion  of  the 
bark,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  a  good  coat  of 
lime,  apphed  hot  and  in  a  liquid  state,  of  the 
consistency  of  whitewash.     This  may  be  put  on 
with  a  large  brush,  and  will  effectually  settle 
any  insects,  such  as  scale  or  American  blight, 
the  latter  of  which  is  often  most  troublesome  in 
old  Apple  orchards.     The  branches  and  twiggy 
part  of  the  trees  may  easily  be  dealt  with  by 
using  the  garden  engine  or  syringe  to  squirt  on 
the  wash,  but  in  order  to  get  it  through  the 
tubes  of  either  of  these  it  must  first  be  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve,  to  take  out  any  small  lumps 
that  remain  unslaked  and  that  would  be  liable 
to  block  the  passage.    The  best  time  to  use  this 
lime  dressing  is  when  the  bark  of  the  trees  is 
just  moist  from  a  heavy  night  dew,  as  then  it 
sticks  and  covers  more  readily  than  when  they 
are  dried  by  sun  and  wind  ;  a  still  fine  day  is 
necessary    for    the    operation,    otherwise     the 
stream  of  liquid  lime  would  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  the  work  take  at  least  double   the 
time  to  accomplish.     A  handy  man,  expert  in 
the  use  of  either  of  the  above  tools,  will  go  over 
a  great  number  of  trees  in  a  day,  and  a  coating 
of  lime  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  effectually 
cleaning  them,  and  making  their  bark  bright 
and  healthy,  but  will  keep  off  birds,  which  are 
so  destructive  to  the  buds  of  Plums,  Damsons, 
and  bush  fruit,  so  that  it  is  often  worth  while 
using  it  for  that  purpose  alone.     The  requisite 
pruning  or  thinning  should  of  course  precede 
the  application  of  the  lime,  to  avoid  handling 
the  branches  afterwards,  which  would  not  only 
be   an   unpleasant  task,  but  would  scale  off  a 
great  portion  of  it. 

In  cases  where  soil  is  unsuitable  from  being 
too  light  it  is  surprising  what  an  invigorating 
effect  clay  has  if  trenched  in  and  well  mixed  as 
the  operation  proceeds.  I  have  a  quantity  of 
Pears  now  on  the  Quince  stock  that  used  to 
flag  during  dry  weather  and  never  bore  a  fruit 
worth  eating,  but  since  they  have  been  treated 
to  some  clay  and  syringed  with  lime,  they  have 
improved  wonderfully,  and  are  now  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  trenching  was  carried  out  to 
the  depth  of  nearly  a  yard,  in  doing  which  we 
worked  round  the  trees,  and  left  them  standing 
on  a  good  sized  base  of  soil  to  avoid  disturbing 
them  too  much,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  we  removed  all  from  under  them.  The 
job  may  appear  a  heavy  one,  but  then  the  trees 
were  useless  in  the  state  they  were,  and  the 
improvement  has  been  such  that  they  will  now 
last  a  lifetime,  and  amply  repay  for  the  labour 
bestowed  on  them.  The  staple  of  the  soil  too  has 
benefited  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  now  grow 
anything,  and  will  require  nothing  more  done  to 
it  beyond  a  mulching  the  trees  get  during  the 
summer,  and,  when  time  can  be  spared,  a 
soaking  of  sewage  in  addition. 

In  regard  to  old  trees  whose  branches  are 
cankered  and  hide-bound,  beheading  them,  in 
addition  to  the  above  remedial  measures,  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  as  they  then  make  shoots 
free  from  the  former  delects,  and  that  soon  come 
into  bearing.  Spurious  or  unsatisfactory  kinds 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  grafted 
when  the  proper  time  arrivesi  as  with  Apples 
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or  Pears  it  matters  little  whether  the  branches 
are  small  if  the  scions  are  put  in  under  the  rind 
or  worked  in  other  ways,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  require.  There  appears  such 
an  amount  of  vitality  in  old  trees  that  when 
beheaded  and  regrafted  they  appear  to  take  a 
fresh  leaseof  life,  and  soon  again  become  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  to  all  appearance  rejuvenated. 
To  destroy  such  and  get  up  young  ones  to 
replace  them  would  be  a  work  of  time,  and, 
besides  the  interest  attaching  to  old  favourites, 
it  is  therefore  desirable  to  keep  them  as  long  as 
possible.  As  regards  young  fruit  trees  that  are 
over  luxuriant  and  make  too  much  wood,  cor- 
rective measures  must  be  applied  at  the  roots, 
as  it  is  useless  to  attack  the  tops  if  the  feeding 
power  is  not  restricted,  for  the  removal  of  one 
strong  branch  only  makes  room  for  more  of  the 
same  kind  to  follow. 

In  carrying  out  such  an  important  work  as 
root-piun'ng  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
performed  by  some  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  or  who  possesses  the  requisite 
amount  of  intelligence  to  do  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  Root  pruning  and  root  mutilation  are 
two  very  different  things,  the  one  bearing  com- 
parison to  a  skilful  surgical  operation,  while 
the  other  is  nothing  but  hacking  and  hewing 
at  every  part  that  comes  in  the  way.  The  right 
course  to  pursue  is  to  open  a  wide  trench  round 
the  plant  to  be  treated,  in  doing  which  all 
fibrous  roots  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
any  that  are  thong-like  severed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  as  these  are  the  offenders  that  feed  low 
down  in  the  earth,  from  whence  pump  up  the 
crude  sap  which  causes  rank  growth  and 
general  unfruitfulness.  The  distance  at  which 
these  may  be  cut  from  the  tree  will  depend  on 
its  age  and  size,  but  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  if  the  plant  is  large  it  will 
be  the  safest  way  to  work  round  only  a  portion  of 
it — say,  from  a  half  to  three-quarters,  and  to 
leave  the  other  part  till  next  autumn  or  some 
future  time.  The  filling-in  of  the  trench  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  little  fresh 
and  more  suitable  soil  by  mixing  it  up  with  the 
other,  the  whole  of  which  should  then  be  cast  in 
and  firmly  trodden  down,  bringing  the  main 
roots  to  a  higher  level  as  the  operation  proceeds. 
Like  transplanting,  root-pruning  should  be 
done  early,  as  then  the  trees  have  time 
to  recover  before  the  drying  winds  and 
frosts  of  winter  are  upon  them  ;  otherwise  they 
get  robbed  of  their  sap  faster  than  it  can  be 
supplied  them,  and  when  spring  comes,  with  its 
increased  demand, 'even  if  the  few  newly-formed 
fibres  could  respond,  the  bark  and  sap-vessels 
will  have  become  so  contracted  from  being  so 
long  empty  that  a  free  circulation  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  fast  swelling  buds  would  be  impos- 
sible. Where  root-pruning  fails  in  producing 
satisfactory  results  is  when  it  is  deferred  till  too 
late  in  the  season,  or  is  carried  out  in  an  un- 
skilful manner,  thereby  causing  such  mutilation 
and  so  great  a  check  as  to  derange  the  health 
of  the  tree.  Once  get  them  into  a  fruit-bearing 
state  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  them 
in  that  condition  afterwards,  as  that  is  Nature's 
way  of  correcting  over-luxuriance,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  in  cases  where  soil  is  too  rich  is  to 
aid  her  in  her  work.  J,  S. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Oncidium  maculatum,  Lindl.  (O.  Donianum, 
J^chb.  /,  alias  Odontoglossum  Lindleyi, 
GaleotH:  Oncidium  maculatum,  Lindl.  ;  O. 
Lindleyi,  Lmdl ) 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  while  the  grand  raajoiity 
of  Orchids  are  so  constant  and  complete  in  the  shape  of 
of  the  lips  that  many  subdivisions  of  genera  are  esta- 
blished on  this  very  character,  yet  there  are  a  few  cases 
where  the  same  species  bear  a  lip  of  a  shape  diverse 
enough  to  serve  as  a  point  of  distinction  of  groups. 
Experience  alone  can  guide  us,  and  teaches  over  and 
over  again  that  there  are  no  general  rules  without  ex- 
ceptions.    A  very  interesting  plant  of  this  category  is 


the  old  Oncidium  maculatum,  Lindl.,  which  is  rather 
scarce  now  in  gardens,  though  at  one  time  it  was 
much  in  favour  for  its  wide  panicle  of  green  flowers 
with  blackish  brown  blotches,  and  its  wide  pandurate 
white  lip  with  an  apiculus  in  front  and  sometimes 
some  purple  on  the  crests,  which  are  of  a  very  lament- 
able variability.  A  very  good  odour  was  one  of  the 
most  appreciated  virtues  of  the  plant.  Now  there 
is  a  variety  with  a  narrow  lip  that  has  a  triangular 
narrow  middle  lobe.  It  is  highly  curious  that  this 
variety  occurs  with  great  constancy,  though  it  has  no 
higher  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  species.  I  saw  it  the  first 
time  from  Mr  Pescatore's  garden,  whither  it  was  sent 
by  my  invaluable  correspondent,  M.  Luddemann.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  it  again  from  M.  Klabocb,  who  has 
just  gathered  it  in  Guatemala.  //.  G,  RckK  f, 

Masdevallia  xanthodactvla,  n.  sp* 

This  is  once  more  one  of  the  Roezlian  discoveries* 
I  have  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Sanders  at  our  friend's 
instigation,  and  it  stands  now  in  flower  {middle  of 
October)  in  the  Hamburg  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  quite 
like  Masdevallia  melanopus.  Its  flowers  are  greenish 
white,  with  yellow  tails,  and  there  is  a  similar  violet 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  on  both  sides  of  the  chin, 
as  I  have  very  often  observed  in  Masdevallia  Davisii. 
The  lip  and  column  are  nicely  mottled  and  marbled 
with  dark  brownish  violet.  There  is  also  a  thick 
knob  of  that  colour  at  the  inferior  base  of  the  very 
elegant  petals,  which  are  nicely  serrated  towards  their 
upper  edge,  and  bear  a  membranous  crest  on  their 
inner  surface  under  the  middle  vein.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  distinguished  from  Masdevallia  melanopus  by  its 
very  long  pedicels — far  longer  than  the  bracts  ;  by  its 
only  one-nerved  anterior  lacinia  of  the  lip  ;  and  by  its 
totally  different  petals.  B.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Catasetum  macroglossum,  «.  sp.-\ 

One  day  an  Ecuadorian  {I  believe  a  photographer), 
having  watched  Mr.  Wallis  and  his  friends,  Dr. 
Krause,  Messrs.  Klaboch,  and  Mr.  Lehmann  packing 
Orchids  for  Europe,  thought  he  could  manage  it  like- 
wise, sending  ccpovillitas ,%  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  (By  a  similar  mistake  I  have  just  at  hand  a 
little  bill  from  tropical  America  of  /ii  for  Orchids, 
which  would  have  scarcely  fetched  lis.  at  Mr. 
Stevens' rooms.)  Whether  he  proceeded  himself  to 
the  woods,  or  sent  peones,  I  don't  know.  One  day 
there  came  a  grand  cargo,  chiefly  consisting  of  Maxil- 
laria  foveata,  Gongora  grossa,  and  Catasetum  macro- 
glossum. If  the  poor  plants  /etched  so  lew  a  price 
that  the  freight  of  sending  was  not  nearly  covered, 
science  had  indeed  the  benefit  of  two  new  specieF, 
which  those  clever  collectors  who  care  far  nothing  but 
making  money,  never  would  have  touched.  This  one, 
the  Catasetum  macroglossum,  is  near  Catasetum  ser- 
ratum  and  planiceps,  but  is  immediately  distinguishable 
by  the  large  semicircular  internal  callus  of  the  lip  of 
the  much  larger  flowers.  Their  greatest  merit  is  the 
wonderful  variations  of  colour  in  the  flowers.  I  have 
had  them  ochre  coloured,  with  green  sepals  and  petals, 
quite  light  green,  dark  green,  light  yellow,  dark 
yellow,  and  brownish  purple.  I  have  seen  it  rather 
frequently,  first  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  different  times 
from  Mr.  Day,  and  then  from  Sir  C.  W.  Strickland, 
and  various  other  correspondents  since  last  November. 
H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Hypoxis  Arnottii,  Bah)',  n.  sp.  § 

A  native  of  the  province  ofColesberg,  Cape  Colony, 
sent  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Arnott,  to  the  Ivew 
collection  in  1855,  and  flowered  there  June,  1S70.  It 
is  marked  in  the  section  Euhypoxis  by  its  small 
racemose  flowers  and  narrow  densely  pilose  leaves. 
Its  nearest  ally  is  H.  Jacquini,  Baker  (H.  villosa, 
Jacq.,  Ic,  t.  370,  non  Linn.), 

Tuber  large,  globose,  firm,  perennial,  3—4  inches 
in  diameter,  crowned  all  over  the  exposed  part  of  the 
top  with  stiff,  erect  fibres.  Leaves  5  or  6,  produced, 
clasping  each  other  and  the  scapes  at  the  base  for  a 

*  I\Iasdevallia  xantJiodactyla,  n.  sp. — (AtT.  M.  melanopoda;, 
Rchb.  f.).— Pedunculo  elongate  ;  racemo  paucifloro  distanti- 
floro  secundifloro  ;  bracteis  scariosis  trianfjuliis  uninerviis  ovaria 
pedicellata  loDge  non  squantibus  ;  ovario  brevi  triptero,  aiis 
creniilatis  retusis;  tubo  brevi  superne  curvato  obtusangulo  cari- 
nato  ;  pone  mentum  parvum  infra  constricto  ;  caudis  latiusculis 
tubo  subsequalibus  ;  tepalis  ligulatis,  antice  dilatatis  serratis 
apice  subretuso  emarginatis  seu  si  mavis  angulato  excisis  cum 
apiculo  ;  basi  ima  infeme  umbonatis ;  carina  membranacea 
serrulata  insiliente  ;  labello  trifido  ;  laciniis  lateralibus  obcusan- 
gulis,  lacinia  media  lineari  obtuse  uninervi  ceterum  ecallosa  ; 
columna  apicem  versus  trilobulo  marginata.  H.  G.  Rchb./. 

t  Caiasetwn  inacrogiossum,  n.  sp. — (Affine  C.  serrato  eplani- 
cipiti.) — Racemo  paucifloro;  sepalis  tepalisque  latioribus  ob 
longo-ligulatis  acutis  ;  labello  saccato  angulato  excavato  antice 
trifido  ;  lacmia  media  triangula  lata  parva  ;  laciniis  lateralibus 
semi-oblongis  altis  minute  serrulatis  ;  tumore  transverse  semi- 
circulari,  antice  ante  laciniam  mediam  et  in  lacinias  laterales 
excurrente  ;  columna  bicirrhosa, — Ecuador.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

1  The  vernacular  expression  for  bulbs, 

§  Hypoxis  Arnottii,  Baker,  n.  sp, — Tubere  magno  globose 
fibris  seCosis  ubique  coronato  ;  foliis  productis  5 — 6  linearibus 
pedalibus  pilis  albidis  mollibus  ubique  vestilo  ;  scapo  semi- 

?edali  arcuate  dense  piloso  :  floribus  6 — 8  racemosis,  pedicellis 
revissimis ;  bracteis  lineari-subulacis  ;  ovario  clavato  dense 
piloso  ;  perianthii  parvuli  segmentis  facie  luteis  dorso  viridibus 
pilosis  interieribus  oblongis,  e.\terioribus  magis'  lanceolatis 
genitalibus  perianthii  limbo  subtripio  brevioribus ;  anthcris 
Icviter  versatilibus  ;  stylo  integro. 


couple  of  inche?,  a  foot  long  at  the  flowering  time, 
3 — 4  lines  broad,  erect,  falcate,  coriaceous,  bright 
green,  closely  veined,  dotted  all  over  with  soft  spread- 
ing or  ascending  white  hairs  half  a  line  long.  Scapes 
two  to  a  tuft,  half  a  foot  long,  slender,  arcuate, 
densely  pilose.  Flowers  6  or  8  in  a  raceme,  which 
is  dense  at  the  top,  but  lax  in  the  lower  part ;  erecto- 
patent  pedicels^  — i  inch  long  ;  bracts  linear-subulate, 
densely  pilcse,  |— ^  inch  long.  Ovary  clavate, 
densely  pilose,  \  mch  long  ;  limb  %  inch  long,  bright 
yellow  inside,  green  and  pilose  on  the  outside,  the 
outer  segments  lanceolate,  the  inner  oblong.  Stamens 
about  a  third  as  long  as  the  limb  ;  anthers  lanceolate, 
affixed  a  little  above  the  sagittate  base  ;  filaments 
very  short,  deltoid.  Style  entire,  \  inch  long,  stig- 
matose  in  the  upper  half. 


THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

In  company  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Professor  of 
Botany  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.,  I 
availed  myself  of  an  oft-repeated  invitation  to  us  both 
from  Dr.  Hayden,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Topographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Territories,  to  join  the  Survey  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  ;  this  we  did  with  the  view  of  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  floras  of  these  central  and  elevated 
territories  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  thus  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  the  North  American  flora.  In  order 
to  comprehend  the  importance  of  Colorado  and  Utah 
as  the  basis  for  such  investigations,  I  should  state  that 
they  occupy  a  very  central  position  in  the  continen^, 
and  include  a  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  about 
300  miles  long  and  about  as  broad,  namely,  from  N. 
lat.  37°  to  41°,  and  from  W.  long.  105°  to  112°. 

The  mountain  region  thus  limited  consists  of  exten- 
sive and  often  level  floored  valleys,  sometimes  many 
miles  broad,  and  elevated  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
sea,  called  "parks"  in  local  topography,  which  are 
interposed  between  innumerable  Rocky  Mountain 
ridges  of  very  various  geological  age  and  formation, 
which  often  reach  12,000  feet,  and  sometimes 
14,000  feet  elevation,  the  maximum  being  under 
14,500. 

Those  of  the  so-called  parks  which  are  watered  by 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  east  are  continuous  with  the 
prairies  that  lie  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  those  watered  by  rivers  that  flow  to  the 
west  are  continuous  with  the  so-called  desert  or  salt 
regions  that  lie  along  the  western  flanks  of  the  range  ; 
but  the  **  divides"  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
streams  that  flow  either  way  are  often  low,  and  the 
botanical  features  of  the  east  and  west  may  hence 
meet  and  mix  in  one  park. 

Such  a  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  hence 
contain  representatives  of  three  very  distinct  Ameri- 
can floras,  each  characteristic  of  immense  areas  of  the 
continent.  There  are  two  temperate  and  two  cold  or 
mountain  floras,  viz  :  (i)  a  prairie  flora  derived  from 
the  eastward  ;  (2)  a  so-called  desert  and  saline  flora 
derived  from  the  west  ;  {3)  a  sub-alpine  ;  and  (4)  an 
alpine  flora  ;  the  two  latter  of  widely  different  origin, 
and  in  one  sense  proper  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  principal  American  regions  with  which  the 
comparison  will  have  first  to  be  instituted  are  four. 
Two  of  these  are  in  a  broad  sense  humid  ;  one,  that 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  which  extends  thence  west 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  forested  shores 
of  that  river's  western  affluents  ;  the  other  that  of  the 
Pacific  side,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  western 
ocean  ;  and  two  inland,  that  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent  extending  to  the  Polar  regions,  and  that 
of  the  southern  part  extending  through  New  Mexico 
to  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico  proper. 

The  first  and  second  (Atlantic  plus  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific)  regions  are  traversed  by  meridional  chains 
of  mountains  approximately  parallel  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  namely,  on  the  ^Atlantic  side  by  the 
various  systems  often  included  under  the  general  term 
Appalachian,  which  extend  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
and  on  the  Pacific  side  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
bounds  California  on  the  east.  The  thhd  and  fourth 
of  the  regions  present  a  continuation  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  flanked  for  a  certain 
distance  by  an  eastern  prairie  flora  extending  from  the 
British  possessions  to  Texas,  and  a  western  desert  or 
saline  flora,  extending  from  the  Snake  River  to 
Arizona  and  Mexico.  Thus  the  Colorado  and  Utah 
floras  might  be  expected  to  contain  representatives  of 
all  the  various  vegetations  of  North  America  except 
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the  small  tropical  region  of  Florida,  which  is  confined 
to  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Continent. 

The  most  singular  botanical  feature  of  Noith 
America  is  unquestionably  the  marked  contrast  between 
its  two  humid  floraF,  namely,  those  of  the  Atlanlic 
plus  Mississippi,  and  the  Pacific  one  ;  this  has  been 
ably  illustrated  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Gray  in  various 
communications  to  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  has  further  largely  traced  the 
peculiarities  of  each  to  their  source,  thus  laying  the 
foundations  for  all  future  researches  into  the  botanical 
geography  of  North  America  ;  but  the  relations  of  the 
dry  intermediate  region  either  to  these  or  to  the  floras 
of  other  countries  had  not  been  similarly  treated,  and 
this  we  hope  that  we  have  now  materials  for  dis- 
cussing. 

Our  course  and  direction  in  America  was  directly 
westward  to  Colorado,  where  we  followed  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  about  300  miles, 
that  is  from  Denver  in  the  north,  to  near  the  borders 
of  New  Mexico,  ascending  the  highest  northern  and 
southern  peaks,    and    visiting    several    intermediate 


There  we  visited  three  groves  of  the  "big  trees" 
(Sequoia  gigantea)  at  the  head- waters  of  Stanislaus 
and  Tuolome  Rivers,  and  the  singular  Yosemite 
Valley,  whence  we  descended  into  the  great  valley  of 
California,  and  made  for  San  Francisco. 

From  the  latter  place  we  made  excursions  first  to 
the  old  Spanish  settlement  of  Monterey,  which  is 
classical  ground  for  the  botanist,  as  being  the  scene  of 
Menzies'  labours  during  the  voyage  of  our  country- 
man, Captain  Vancouver,  in  1798  (whose  surveys  are 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  Professor  Davidson 
and  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United 
States),  whom  he  accompanied  as  botanist.  Then  we 
went  northwards  along  the  coast  range  to  Russian 
River  to  visit  the  forests~of  Redwood  (Sequoia  sem- 
pervirens),  the  only  living  congener  of  the  *  *  big  trees, " 
and  almost  their  rival  in  bulk  and  stature.  Then  to 
Sacramento,  and  up  the  valley  of  that  name  for 
150  miles  to  Mount  Shasta,  a  noble  forest-clad  vol- 
canic cone  about  14  400  feet  in  elevation.  Returning 
thence  to  Sacramento  we  took  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  eastwards,    and  from    the   highest    station 
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parks  and  valleys,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
Arkansas,  Platte,  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande.  From 
Denver  we  proceeded  north  to  Cheyenne  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  thence  westward  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  across  the  range  to  Ogden,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  which  lies  on  the  base  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  themselves  the  western  escarp- 
ment of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper  in  that  latitude. 
After  ascending  these  we  proceeded  westward  by  rail 
through  Utah  to  Nevada,  thus  crossing  the  great  dry 
region  that  intervenes  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  is  variously  known  as 
the  Desert,  Salt,  or  Sink  region  of  North  America, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  features  of  its  several 
parts.  It  is  elevated  3000  feet  to  4000  feet,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  short  meridional  mountain 
ridges,  often  reaching  8000  feet,  and  rarely  10,000 
feet  elevation  ;  unlike  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  these  present  no  forest-clad  slopes, 
or  even  a  sub-alpine  flora. 

From  Reno,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  we  proceeded  south  by  Carson  City,  flanking 
the  Sierra  for  some  60  miles  to  Silver  Mountain, 
when  we  struck  westwards,  ascending  the  Sierra, 
which  was  crossed  obliquely  into  the  Pacific  slope^ 


visited  Mount  Stanford,  on  the  crest  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  Lake  Taho,  which  occupies  a  basin  in 
the  mountains  at  about  7000  feet  elevation,  and  with 
which  we  finished  our  western  journeyings. 

In  California  the  Coniferse  were  a  principal  study, 
with  a  view  of  unravelling  their  tangled  synonymy  and 
tracing  the  variations  and  distribution  of  these  ill- 
understood  trees,  which  attain  their  maximum  deve- 
lopment in  number  of  species  and  in  stature  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  American  continent. 

The  nett  result  of  our  joint  investigation  and  of 
Dr.  Gray's  previous  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  American  flora  is,  that  the  vegetation  of 
the  middle  latitudes  of  the  continent  resolves  itself 
into  three  principal  meridional  floras,  incomparably 
more  diverse  than  those  presented  by  any  similar 
meridians  in  the  Old  World,  being,  in  fact,  as  far  as 
the  trees,  shrubs,  and  many  genera  of  herbaceous 
plants  are  concerned,  absolutely  distinct.  These  are 
the  two  humid  and  the  dry  intermediate  regions  above 
indicated. 

Each  of  these,  again,  is  subdivisible  into  three,  as 
follows  : — 

I.  The  Atlantic  slope  plus  Mississippi  region,  sub- 
divisable  into  (a)  an  Atlantic,  (/3)  a  Mississippi  valley, 


and  (7)  an  interposed  mountain  region  with  a  tem- 
perate and  sub-alpine  flora. 

2.  The  Pacific  slope,  subdivisible  into  (a)  a  very 
humid  cool  forest-clad  coast  range ;  (3)  the  great  hot 
drier  Californian  valley,  formed  by  the  San  Juan 
River,  flowing  to  the  north,  and  the  Sacramento  River 
flowing  to  the  south,  both  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  ;  and  (7)  the  Sierra  Nevada  flora,  temperate, 
sub-alpine,  and  alpine. 

3.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  (in  its  widest  sense, 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  beyond  its  forest 
region  to  the  Sierra  Nevada),  subdivisible  into  (a)  a 
prairie  flora,  (3)  a  desert  or  saline  flora,  (7)  a  Rocky 
Mountain  proper  flora,  temperate,  sub-alpine,  and 
alpine. 

As  above  stated,  the  difference  between  the  floras 
of  the  first  and  second  of  these  regions  is  specifically 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  generically  absolute  ;not  a  Pine 
or  Oak,  Maple,  Elm,  Plane,  or  Birch  of  Eastern 
America  extends  to  Western,  and  genera  of  thirty  to 
fifty  species  are  confined  to  each.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  region  again,  though  abundantly  distinct 
from  both,  has  a  few  elements  of  the  eastern  region 
and  still  more  of  the  western. 

Many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  origin 
and  distribution  of  American  plants,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  various  types  into  the  three  regions,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  observation  or  our  minds 
during  our  wanderings.  Many  of  these  are  suggestive  of 
comparative  study  with  the  admirable  results  of 
Heer's  and  Lesquereux's  investigations  into  the 
pliocene  and  miocene  plants  of  the  north  temperate 
and  frigid  zones,  and  which  had  already  engaged  Dr. 
Gray's  attention,  as  may  be  found  in  his  various 
publications.  No  less  interesting  are  the  traces  of  the 
influence  of  a  glacial  and  a  warmer  period  in  directing 
the  course  of  migration  of  Arctic  forms  southward, 
and  Mexican  forms  northward  in  the  continent,  and  of 
the  effects  of  the  great  body  of  water  that  occupied 
the  whole  saline  region  during  (as  it  would  appear)  a 
glacial  period. 

Lastly,  curious  information  was  obtained  respecting 
the  ages  of  not  only  the  big  trees  of  California,  but  of 
equally  aged  Pines  and  Junipers,  which  are  proofs  of 
that  duration  of  existing  conditions  of  climate  for 
which  evidence  has  hitherto  been  sought  rather 
amongst  fossil  than  amongst  living  organisms. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  part  I  played  in  the 
above  sketched  journey  was  wholly  subordinate  to  Dr. 
Gray's,  who  had  previously  visited  both  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California,  though  not  with  the  same 
object.  But  for  his  unflinching  determination  tha 
nothing  should  escape  my  notice  which  his  knowledge 
and  observant  powers]  could  supply,  and  Dr.  Hayden's 
active  co-operation,  my  own  labours  would  have  been 
of  little  avail. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  expedition  we  expe- 
rienced great  hospitality,  and  enjoyed  unusual  faci- 
lities, not  only  from  the  stafi  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
but  from  the  railway  authorities,  who  franked  us 
across  the  Continent,  and  on  all  the  branch  lines 
which  we  traversed.  Sir  7.  D.  Hooker  in  ** Nature,'* 


A  PLEA  FOR  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS. 

One  good  of  this  peculiar  season  will  be,  I  hope,  a 
more  rapid  appreciation  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  that 
they  may  have  justice  done  them,  and  a  fair  trial  given 
them  in  the  parks,  for  it  is  there  that  new  fashions  are 
seen  and  make  their  way.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be 
advised  to  look  through  the  hardy  borders  at  Kew, 
Chiswick,  and  Regent's  Park,  but  no  one  would  be 
attracted  by  any  such  examination— rather,  in  fact, 
repelled  from  attempting  to  grow  such  a  class  of 
plants.  Botanic  collections  must  have  all  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  species  and  varieties  massed  together 
in  the  most  untaking  although  convenient  fashion  (or 
such  gardens  ;  but  exhausted  soil,  and  existing,  not 
happy  plants  (as  is  the  case  particularly  where  the 
collections  are  in  beds  on  grass),  will  never  popularise 
herbaceous  plants.  There  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
time  spent  on  them  which  is  at  present  wasted  over 
the  very  artificial  carpet  bedding  now  so  much  the 
rage,  and  which  I  hold  a  true  lover  of  plants  must 
consider  but  one  step  above  the  coloured  glass  and 
stone  beds  of  a  few  years  past. 

In  public  parks  all  fashions,  I  suppose,  are  neces- 
sary, as  all  varieties  of  taste  have  to  be  gratified.  Each 
style  is  sure  to  please  some  who  can  never  enjoy  a 
garden  of  their  own,  and  it  is  well  to  have  specimens 
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and  the  very  best  examples  of  carpet  and  tropical 
flower  and  foliage  bedding.  But  why  should  her- 
baceous plants  not  be  represented,  also  beds  of  hardy 
Heaths  ?  No  weather  would  destroy  these ;  no 
month  in  the  twelve  would  be  without  a  certain 
amount  of  flower.  The  expense  and  time  at  first 
spent  on  these  two  classes  of  plants  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  many  year?,  if  the  borders  and  beds  are 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  there  be  no  stinting  of  suit- 
able soil  and  the  working  thereof,  without  which  the 
beds  would  be  a  failure. 

I  saw  a  far  greater  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  at 
Parker's  and  Ware's,  and  more  attractively  gruwn, 
than  at  all  the  three  botanical  and  horticultural  gar- 
dens put  together.  Surely  Kew  might  set  the  example 
of  a  thoroughly  good,  and,  therefore,  taking  set  of 
herbaceous  and  Heath  beds,  or  alternate  with  such 
excellent  beds  of  Heliotrope  (and  other  sweet-smelling 
plants)  as  are  there  this  season.  The  perfume  was 
delicious  from  each  side  as  one  walked  along.  Any 
provincial  attempts  that  I  have  happened  to  see  of 
the  newest  carpet-bedding  have  been  caricatures  of  the 
perfection  of  the  same  at  Clapham,  Victoria  Park, 
and  Battersea  ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  with 
the  tropical  style. 

I  was  not  surprised,  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Legg,  the  inventor  of  this  ultra-artificial  style — artistic 
I  believe  is  the  technical  word  proper  to  use — that  he 
had  to  plant  with  his  own  hands  all  the  little  mounds, 
and  could  entrust  such  portions  of  his  plans  to  no  one. 
I  was  not  surprised,  because  such  correctness  of  eye  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  one  meets  v/ith  in  gar- 
deners ;  and  I  was  glad  because  such  a  style  will 
never  instruct  and  elevate  the  lover  of  plants,  it  is  so 
utterly  artificial,  and  Nature  is  tortured  and  mutilated 
at  every  turn.  All  Mr.  Legg's  perfection  of  execution 
is  required  to  make  it  attractive,  and  the  time  and 
labour  lavished  seems  something  frightful.  However, 
one  is  independent  of  sun,  and  rain  improves  such 
beds  ;  possibly,  too,  the  eye  may  be  trained  to  a 
trreater  degree  of  correctness.  It  struck  me  this  style 
looked  best  by  gravel  walks.  The  quantity  of  green 
groundwork  used  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost  when  the 
beds  are  on  turf,  and  the  constant  manipulation  re- 
quired to  pinch  off  every  attempt  at  flower  or  ambi- 
tious leaf  is  apt  to  destroy  the  turf  around  the  beds. 
No  beauty  of  beds  can  make  up  for  imperfection  of 
the  turf. 

To  come  back  to  a  trial  of  herbaceous  plants,  it  has 
always  struck  me  in  a  mixed  bed  or  border  seasons 
should  be  considered  even  before  heights  and  colours. 
Thus  summer  and  autumn  flowering  plants  should  be 
alternate,  that  there  be  not  a  blank  in  the  group  or 
line,  and  between  each  strictly  herbaceous  plant  there 
should  be  a  permanent  plant  of  interesting  habit  or 
foliage,  coniferous  or  evergreen,  perhaps,  any  way  one 
not  dependent  on  weather  or  flowering  j  and  in  the 
back  rows  such  subjects  as  Acers  of  sorts,  cut-leaved 
and  purple  Birches,  Qjk  and  Hazel,  gold-leaved 
Catalpas  and  Elders,  the  finer  and  small-growing 
variegated  Elms,  Willows,  and  such  small  trees  whose 
weeping  or  peculiar  growth  of  fpray  would  come  out 
against  the  evergreen  wall  or  background  with  intertsc 
when  the  leaves  drop. 

There  is  a  great  and  distinct  beau'y  in  a  mixture  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  growth?,  each  lightens  up 
the  other,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  Then  pillars 
of  Roses,  Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  Ivies,  Cotoneasters 
of  sorts  (beautiful  both  when  in  Rower  or  fruii).  all 
firmly  supported,  but  not  lied  and  trimmed  up  like  a 
Maypole;  and  Hollyhocks,  not  in  stiff  rows,  but 
grown  in  half  circles  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  plants, 
c'llours  properly  arranged,  as  I  have  seen  at 
Drummond  Castle  (Perihshire),  the  elTect  of  which 
is  excellent ;  grand  curves  they  made  into  the 
border. 

With  Delphiniums,  Aconites,  Irises,  and  Cam- 
panulas there  would  be  no  want  of  blue  of  all  heights 
for  summer,  and  in  autumn  there  are  other  Aconit't--, 
Asters,  and  Salvias.  Red  and  pink  can  be  dispensed 
with  until  the  great  Poppie?,  Pn2)nies,  Lychnis,  and. 
of  course,  Roses  (of  all  heights)  come  on,  as  with  a 
choice  and  plentiful  background  of  early  flowerinjj 
shrubs  there  would  be  abundanceof  red,  white,  yellow, 
and  lilac — in  fact  every  colour  save  blue.  Early 
Tritomas,  Lilies  and  CEiotheras  succeed,  and  in 
autumn  there  is  abundance  of  all  colours  and  heights. 
Lists  of  varied  and  suitable  plants  are  easily  made 
out,  and  the  placing  of  such,  but  selection  is  necessary, 
and  to  keep  always  in  view  that  herbaceous  borders 
are  not  torn  up  at  the   first  frost,  but  will  continue 


saving  time  and  labour,  and  increasing  in  beauty, 
season  after  season. 

I  am  quite  sure  such  mixed  borders  would  be  both 
instructive  and  attractive,  and  when  imitated  (as  all 
beds  and  borders  are)  would  create,  and  in  many 
cases  revive,  a  wholesome  taste  for  hardy  plants.  The 
variety  might  be  endless,  and  the  plan,  although 
systematic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  regular,  could 
never  be  caught  hold  uf  like  a  ribbon  border— dupli- 
cates when  repeated  being  at  long  intervals. 

This  is  merely  a  rough  sketch,  but  I  hope  it  may  be 
worked  out  by  some  one  in  some  place  v/here  many 
will  see,  and  be  converted  to  what  is  called  old 
fashioned  borders.  F.  y.  Hope,    Wardie  Lodge. 


NEW     PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

AT  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCrEXyS 
EXHIBITIONS,    1S77. 

**"  B.C.,  Botanical  Certificate ;   F.C.,  Floricultural  Certifi- 
cate; both  being  equal  to  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Acalypha  Macafeeana..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13— B.C. 

Acaiypha  musaica        ..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  April  ici — B.C. 

Adiantum  asmulum      ..         ..  Veitch&Sons,  March  21 — B.C. 

, ,     Capillus-Veneris    corym- 

biferum           ..         ..  Bell  &  Son,  May  16— B.C. 

,,     neoguineense       ,.         ..  B.  S.  Williams,  April  18— B.C. 

„     Wiliiamsii B.  S.  Witliams,  May  16— B.C. 

AUophila  philippinensis          . .  Veitch S: Sons, Marchzi— B. C. 

,,     pycnocarpa           . .          . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  March  21 — B  C. 

Anthunum  Brownii      ..         ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  May  16  — B.C. 

,,     Veitchii     . .           . .          . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13 — B.  C. 

„     Warocquianum  ..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13— B.C. 

Aquilegiahybridacalifornica..  Douglas,  June  13— F-C. 

ccerulea          ..         ..  Douglas,  June  13 — F.C. 

Aralia  filicifolia B.  S.  Wiihams,  May  16-B.C. 

,,     ornata        Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

Araucaria  excelsa  albo-spica  . .  Bull.  June  13— B.C. 

Azalea  indica  imbrlcata          . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13  — F.C. 

Azalea  RoUissoni           . .          ..  Rollieson  &  Sons, Mayi6— B.C. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Nancy      ..  Laing.  June  13— F.C. 

Blandfordia  flammea    eiegans  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  May 

16— B.C. 
Carnation  (tree)  Rose   Perrec- 

tion       ..  C.  Turner,  March  21 — F.C. 

Cineraria  Jane James,  March  21— F.C. 

„     Lord   George    Hamilton  James,  April  18— F.C. 

„     Mary          James,  March  21  — F.C. 

„     Mrs.  Watson       ..         ..  James,  March  21— F.C. 

,,     Mrs.  Winter        ..         --  James,  March  21 — F.C. 

,,     Purple  Gem         ..         ..  James,  March  21— F.C. 

„     Sarah  Winter       ..          ..  James,  April  18 -F.C. 

„     Thomas  Stent     ..          ..  James,  March  21— F.C. 

,,     Thomas  Winter  . .          ..  James,  March  21— F.C. 

Clematis  Florence        ..         ..  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  May  16— 
F.C. 

,,     Countess  of  Eemont    ..  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  May  16  — 
FX. 

„     Margaret  Dunbar          . .  Noble,  May  16— F.C. 

„     Mdlle.  Torriani  ..         ..  Noble,  May  16— F.C. 

,,     Xer.xes Noble,  May  16— F.C. 

Coleus  multicolor          . .         . .  Veitch  &  Sons— April  iS  —B.C. 

,,     pictus         Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

Croton  rtndreanus        ..         ..  B.  S.  Williams,  May  16— B.C. 

„     Bismnrckii           ..         ..  Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

,,     EarlofDerby     ..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  21— B.C. 

„     hybridus Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13— B.C. 

,,     M'Arthurii            ..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  April  iS— BC. 

,,     regina::        Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13— B  C. 

,,     splendidus            ..         ..  Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

Cyathea  Dregei             ..          ..  Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

Cycas  media Bull,  June  13— tJ  C. 

,,     media  latissima  . .         . .  Bull,  June  13— B.C. 
Cyclamen      persicum     roseum 

grandiflorum Edmonds,  March  21— F.C. 

Cyclamen      persicum      White 

Swan    . .         . .         . .         ..  Edmonds,  March  21 — F.C, 

Dendrobium  suavisslmum      ..  Low  &  Co.,  May  16 — B.C. 
Dennstsedtia        davalliodes 

Youngii           B.  S.Williams.  Mar.  21— B.C. 

Dick-onia  Berteroana..         ..  Veitch  &  Sons.  June  13— B.C. 

Dieffenbachia  Chelsoni            ..  Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

Diaca;na  Robins^mana            . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  May  i6~B  C. 

,,     terminalis  altja     ..          ..  ]S.  S.  Williams,  i\lay  16— B.C. 

Eurycles  australis          ..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  zi  — B.C. 

Gymnogramma  Muelleri         . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  June   13— B.C. 

Haimanthus  Teiryi       ..          ..  Roberts,  April  18— B.C. 

Hyacinth  Globosa         ..          ..  Veitch  S:  Sons,  Mar.  21  — F.C. 

,,     Alarquis  of  Lome            ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  21  — F.C 

,.     Orange  Queen     ..            .  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  21  — F.C. 

,,     Queen  ot  Lilacs  ..          ..  Veitch  S:  Sons,  Mar.  21  — F.C. 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg     ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  May  16  — B  C. 

Liparis  eleganiissirna  ..          ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  13— B.C. 

Lomaria  Daigairnsiffi  ..         ..  Bull,  June  13— B.C. 

,.      ,      ,  .  .        ,-cj  I  Veitch  &  Sons,  May  16— B.C. 

„     discolor  bipinnatifida     ■■  |  b.  S.  Williams,  May  16-B.C. 

Masdevallia  Chimsra  ..         ..  Veitch&  Sons.Marchai- B  C. 

Microlepia  anthriscifolia         ..  B.  S.  Williams,  May  16— B.C. 

Mimuli-s,  Henderson's  strain  E.     G.      Henderson     K:      Son, 

June  13 — F.C. 

,,     pardina  Hore-pleno         ..  E.     G.     Henderson     S:   'Son, 
Mayt6-F.C. 

Nephrolepi^  Duffii       ..         ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  March  21— D  C. 
Odontoglosssum      ve.villarium 

roseum Bull,  June  13— B  C. 

„            ,      ■•.  (  B.  S.  Williams.Marchsi— B  C, 

Panax  laciniatus            ..          -■  |  Veitch&Sons.  March  21-H.C. 

Pelargonium  Bertie      ..         ..  Kev.  A.  Matthews,  June  13- 
F.C. 

,,     Sylvia        C.  Turner,  June  13— F.C. 

,,     Toby          . .         . .         . .  Fo?ter,  June  13 — F.C. 

,,     Venus         , ,          . .          , .  C.  Turner,  June  13 — F.C. 

,,     (fancy)  Henry  King       ..  C.  Turner;  June  13— F.C. 

,,     (fancy)  Miss  Ooddard  ..  C.  Turner,  May  lO— F.C. 

„     (fancy)  Mrs.  Pooe          ..  C.  Turner,  June  i3_F.C. 

Petunia  Mount  Beauty            ..  Kingsbury.  May  16  — F.C. 

Philodendron  Holtonianum   ..  Veitch  S:  Sons,  April  18— B.C. 

Pteris  ensiformis  variegata     . ,  Veitch  &  Sons,  June   13 — B.C. 

Pultenasa  rosea    -           . .          . .  RoUisson&Sons.  Mar. 21 — B.C. 

Rhododendron  Maiden's  Blush  Veitch  &  Sons.   June  13  — F.C. 

Rose  (HP.)  Emily  Laxton    ..  Paul  &  t^on.  Mav  16— F  C. 

„    (HP.)  Margaret  Brassac  Paul  &  Son.  April  iS- F.C. 

Viola  Freedom Ware,  June  13— F.C. 

Zamia  Roezlii Bull,  June  13— B.C. 


PRINCE'S   PARK,   LIVERPOOL. 

(CoiKliided  from  p.  525.) 

The  bsst  view  of  the  flower  ground  is  from  an 
elevated  seat  of  rockwork  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
lake,  which  is  spanned  by  a  curiously  constructed 
Chinese  bridge,  which  spans  the  lake  at  one  point  of 
the  island.  Of  the  island  itself,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
in  true  character  with  its  situation,  and  contains  some 
curiosities  of  note,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
a  singular  form  of  weeping  Elm  which  overhangs 
the  lake.  This  "curiosity" — for  such  it  really  is — 
seems  in  excellent  health  ;  its  form  is  that  of  an 
expanded  umbrella,  but  its  freaks  of  growth  are 
singular  in  the  extreme  j  it  warps  its  branches  in 
every  inconceivable  way,  but  the  external  shape  is  neat- 
ness to  a  degree— one  leaf  laps  over  another  as  if 
they  had  been  placed  there  by  some  artificial  process. 
The  internal  appearance  gives  one  the  idea  of  some 
aberration  of  Nature,  of  which  I  suppose  there  are  not 
a  few  instances  in  vegetable  history.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  the  effect  i?,  as  we  have  stated,  a 
"curiosity,"  and  it  is  no  doubt  admired  by  many  a 
visitor  to  the  gardens.  The  main  attraction  within 
the  private  grounds  is  of  course  the  flower  garden,  laid 
out  in  gras.=,  and  a  smaller  one  of  surpassing  beauty 
which  is  planted  in  what  is  known  as  "carpet 
bedding,"  but  mixed  beds  of  old  favourites  and  trees 
and  shrubs  are  also  well  cared  for.  Conifer?,  except 
the  Austrian  Pine,  will  not  thrive  here,  and  needless 
attempts  in  a  hopeless  case  are  not  persevered  in.  There 
are  from  seventy  to  eighty  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
hybrid  Rhododendron?,  and  many  large  specimens  of 
older  soits.  To  this  tribe  of  plants  much  care  and 
attention  is  given,  useless  varieties  being  assigned  to 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  newer  varieties  as 
they  are  nursed  up  and  furnished  filling  their  places. 
Paul's  double  scarlet  Thorns  are  amongst  the  finest 
samples  we  have  seen,  and  are  in  vigorous  health. 
Male  and  female  Aucubas  in  large  plants  occupy  shel- 
tered places,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  do  well,  but  this 
year  they  are  minus  their  usual  crop  of  berries. 

One  or  two  large  specimens  of  Hodgins'  Hollies  are 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  effect  they  produce  inclose 
proximity  to  a  summer-house;  here  also  may  be  seen 
the  compartively  new  Virginian  creep;r,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  which  is  self-supporting,  requires  no  nail- 
ing, and  when  better  known  will  doubtless  become 
a  general  favourite.  Adjoining  this  summer-house 
is  a  beautiful  arch  covered  on  one  side  with  Labur- 
nums, and  on  the  other  with  Clematis  verticillata. 
Circular  dots  here  and  there  are  observed,  with 
a  Clematis  running  up  a  rustic  slick,  and  having 
a  base  of  Phlox  Drummondii.  Whole  beds  of 
Fuchsia  of  the  gracilis  type  are  charming  for 
autumn  effect,  and  make  good  relief  btds. 

On  a  sloping  bank  between  clumps  of  Rhododen- 
drons, by  way  of  variety,  are  beds  of  Clematis  rubella, 
edged  with  variegated  Ivy;  four  circular  beds  of 
Clematis  Jackmanni,  edged  with  Eaonymus  radicans 
variegata  are  of  pleasing  and  graceful  appearance, 
and  are  a  good  change  where  there  is  plenty  ol 
room  for  variety.  We  also  notice  four  beds  of 
Fuchsias,  varieties  of  gracilis,  edged  with  a  mit- 
cellaneous  lot  of  herbaceous  plants  which  are 
quite  at  home  in  the  spot  selected  for  them 
and  are  an  agreeable  change  from  other  arrange- 
ments. 

A  stray  scroll  on  a  sloping  bank  is  a  novelty  in  itself 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  planted  with  Miss  Kingsbury 
Pelargonium  and  Verbena  venosa,  edged  with  English 
Oak  raised  by  planting  the  acorns  round  the  margin 
of  the  bed — a  novel  mode  of  planting,  and  curious  if 
not  interesting. 

Coming  to  the  larger  of  thetwo  flower  gardens  from 
the  Liverpool  side,  we  find  it  occupies  a  narrow  stretch 
of  land  which  is  on  a  raised  slope  and  debouches  from 
the  lake  beneath ;  both  ends  run  out  to  narrow  points, 
and  of  course  the  design  is  worked  out  accordingly. 
In  a  literal  sense,  or  rather  looked  upon  as  a  plan,  this 
garden  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  centre  form- 
ing a  large  circle  which  is  cut  out  in  appropriate 
design  of  flower-beds,  both  ends  running  into  points 
almost  Pear-shape.  There  is  a  relief  bed  of  shrubs  in 
the  centre  of  each  section,  and  four  large  beds,  mainly 
consisting  of  shrubs,  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces 
between  the  different  sections  and  run  to  points  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  opposite  each  other  on  either  side. 

To  particularise  the  entire  bedding  of  this  garden 
would  be  a  work  of  considerable  length,  so  that  our 
remarks  must  be  confined  to  those  arrangements  that 
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V.  ere  thought  most  striking  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
\\  iiich  was  when  the  garden  was  at  its  best. 

The  first  bed  is  of  triangular  shape,  and  is  planted 
wiih  Abutilon  Thomsoni,  Dell's  Beet,  Centaurea 
ragusina,  Iresine  Llndeni,  Mesembryanlheraum  cor- 
difolium  variegatum,  and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
A  circle  of  Lancashire  Witch  Pelargonium  and  Viola 
Blue  Bell  is  also  a  good  arrangement,  but  to  our  mind 
tbe  four  mixed  beds  are  the  most  subdued  in  tone 
and  are  altogether  a  happy  combination  of  colours  ; 
they  are  planted  as  follows — the  centres  with 
Perillaand  Abutilons,  then  scarlet  and  white  Pelargo- 
niums mixed.  Beet  and  yellow  dwarf  double  Tagetes, 
seal  let  Pelargoniums,  and  Dactylis  glomeratavariegata. 
An  oval  bed  of  Miss  Kingsbury  Pelargonium,  edged 
yith  a  needling  Lobelia  speciosa  nana,  raised  by  Mr. 
Mason,  is  another  agreeable  arrangement,  and  is 
woitby  of  recognition  as  a  showy  bed.  A  relief  bed 
in  the  centre  of  this  plot  is  planted  with  variegated 
Hollies,  Thujas,  hardy  Heaths,  Euonymus,  Daphnes, 
Gladioli,  &c.,  and  finished  off  with  a  miscellaneous 
edging  of  dwarf  bedding  plants. 

Another  very  effective  combination  of  colours  is 
woikedout  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  a  simple  ground- 
work of  Lobelia  edged  with  Golden  Feather,  with 
dots  of  Centaurea  and  Beet,  Cbaratepeuce  diacantha, 
and  variegated  Pelargoniums  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
grandest  beds  in  the  garden. 

Oblongbeds  of  scarlet  Pelargonium,  Aigburth  Beauty, 
with  Virgo  Marie,  with  Blue  Bell  Viola  and  Golden 
Superb  Nosegay  Pelargonium,  are  very  telling  ;  and  so 
are  circles  of  Happy  Thought  Pelargonium  and  dwarf 
Ageratums.  Small  beds  of  Sophie  Dumaresque  and 
seedling  Lobelias  go  well  together,  the  former 
growing  freely  and  fine  in  colour.  Double  Tagetes, 
with  Lancashire  Witch  Pelargonium,  followed  with 
dwarf  dark  Violas,  and  edged  with  Cerastium,  answer 
well  in  rotation  ;  and  a  similar  good  effect  is  observ- 
able in  another  bed  of  Cleopatra  Pelargonium,  with 
Viola  comuta  Perfection,  Little  David  Pelargonium, 
and  Pyrethrum  aureum  ;  whilst  Viola  Blue  Perfection, 
FyrelhrumViolet  Hill,  with  Centaurea  candidissimaand 
Little  David  Pelargonium,  are  nothing  behind.  Beds 
with  the  centre  and  edge  of  corresponding  colours  go 
xvell,as,  for  instance,  Abutilon  Thomsoni,  Pelargonium 
Lancashire  Witch,  Viola  Blue  Bell,  edged  with 
Golden  Feather.  Another  exceedingly  sprightly  bed 
is  of  Miss  Kingsbury  Pelargonium,  with  dots  of  Ver- 
bena venosa,  and  band  of  dark  Beet  edged  with 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  Pelargonium. 

Three  mixed  beds  of  Cannas  and  Artemisia  argen- 
tea,  with  a  groundwork  of  Lobelias,  are  prominent 
and  changing  features,  and  occupy  important  places 
in  the  garden  when  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Dark  Beet,  with  double  Tagetes,  Little  David 
Pelargonium,  and  Gnaphalium  lanatum  isvery striking ; 
and  so  is  another  bed  of  Bijou  Pelargonium,  with  Blue 
Perfection  Pansy  and  Pelargonium  Memnon,  edged  with 
Pelargonium  Manglesii.  Another  form  of  bedding,  all 
in  Pelargoniums,  is  worked  out  with  Cleopatra  as  a 
centre,  with  band  of  Virgo  Marie  edged  with  Little 
David.  Two  large  oblong  beds  planted  in  design  of 
circles  for  a  centre  are  planted  with  ChamKpuce  dia- 
cantha, dark  Violas  ;  next  to  which  is  a  band  of  Pyre- 
thrum  aureum,  with  a  band  all  round  of  Lobelia  Blue 
King,  filling  in  the  points  between  the  circles  with 
Meserabryanthemum  cordifoliuna  variegatum,  and 
edged  with  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 

A  match  bed  to  this  again,  in  design  of  circles,  is  of 
Dickson's  Beet,  Crimson  King  Verbena?,  white  Lobelia 
Purity,  Lobelia  speciosa  nana.  Golden  Feather,  and 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Mass  beds  in  circles  to 
match  are  done  with  Jean  Sisley,  Ktiniga  variegata, 
with  a  couple  of  stray  dots  of  Yucca  gloxiosa  as 
relieving  objects. 

We  now  come  to  the  garden  which  is  set  apart  for 
"carpet  bedding,"  and  which  is  the  fascinating 
clement  of  Prince's  Paik.  From  various  pointsof  the 
island  previously  mentioned  this  garden  can  be  seen 
in  its  entirety  and  in  its  best  dress. 

The  garden,  which  is  semicircular  in  shape,  is 
quietly  ensconced  in  a  sheltered  nook  which  renders 
it  all  the  better  adapted  for  the  style  of  bedding  to 
which  it  is  so  judiciously  set  apart  by  Mr.  Mason. 
The  background  is  composed  of  a  healthy  mass  of 
beautiful  evergreen  shrubs  in  neat  order.  On  the 
front  it  is  bounded  by  the  splendid  winding  lake,  with 
its  waterfowl  from  various  climes,  its  dots  of  Lilies, 
and  its  numerous  other  attractions. 

The  planting  of  this  garden  is  of  an  artistic  descrip- 
tion, the  plants  being  selected  with  due  regard  to  soil 
and  climate,    and  the  arrangements   throughout  are 


^  (as  might  be  expected  from  a  manager  of  such  length- 
ened  experience  as  Mr.  Mason)  as  near  perfection  as 

,   it  is  possible  to  get. 

'  It  will  be  evident,  from  our  description  of  the 
shape  of  this  garden,  that  the  two  extremities  run  out 
to  triangular  points,  and  the  beds  are  therefore  planted 
to  match,  two  and  two  alike.  The  beds  have  all 
"raised  edges,"  with  the  exception  of  the  small  cir- 
cular ones,  all  the  raised  edges  being  neatly  planted 
with  Echeverias.  The  corner  or  triangular  shaped 
beds    are    planted     to    represent    each    other    with 

\    Coprosma    Baueriana    pegged   down,    Alternanthera 

'  spectabilis.  Lobelia  pumila  granditlora  compacta,  and 
Lysimachia  aurea — a  beautiful   golden-leaved  plant. 

i  Two  oblong  beds  are  designed  in  five  circles  of  Lobelia 
pumila  grandiflora  compacta,  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
Alternanthera  spectabilis,  groundwork  of  Mesembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  edged  with 
Echeverias.  Further  on  are  two  more  oblongs  on  the 
circular  line  of  the  half-circle,  planted  with  Bijou 
Pelargonium  ;  then  Viola  Blue  Perfection  and  Golden 
Superb  Nosegay  Pelargonium,  edged  with  Echeverias. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  with  band  of  Viola  Blue  Bell 
and  margin  of  Echeverias,  comprise  the  arrangement 
of  two  more ;  whilst  two  beds  of  dwarf  striped 
Petunias,  surrounded  by  Golden  Feather  and  Eche- 
verias, are  significant  of  useful  changes  being  introduced 
into  the  carpet  system.  Two  half-moonsof  Pelargonium 
P.obert  Fish  are  well  together,  as  are  two  beds  of 
Pelargonium  William  Sandy  edged  with  Lobelia  Blue 
King.  Next  we  come  to  two  other  match  bed^■, 
planted  carpet  in  design,  with  dots  of  tall-growing 
Lobelias,  followed  by  Alternanthera  spectabilis, 
Achillea  umbellata  (a  beautiful  dwarf-foliage  plant), 
Lobelia  grandifiora  compacta,  and  Alternanthera 
amoena,  with  a  margin  of  Echeverias.  Were  there  a 
prize  to  be  awarded,  we  ["should  award  the  palm  to 
these  truly  magnificent  beds,  which  are  strikingly 
effective.  The  key-bed  on  the  front  line  is  planted 
with  Pelargonium  Cleopatra,  next  to  which  is  Cen- 
taurea, followed  by  Iresine  Lindeni  and  Golden 
Feather,  and  edged  with  Echeverias. 

In  conclusion  we  may  just  remark  that,  under  the 
excellent  curatorship  of  Mr.  ^lason.  Prince's  Park  is 
not  very  likely  to  fall  behind  as  a  public  place  of 
interest,  where  the  most  fastidious  will  find  ample 
scope  for  their  tastes,  however  complex  or  varied. 
O.  H.  W.  [By  an  oversight  the  name  of  the  donor  of 
this  park  was  printed  in  our  last  issue  as  Richard 
Vaughan  Bates,  instead  of  R.  V.  Yates.  We  hasten 
to  make  the  correction.  Eds,] 


THE    PRINCIPLES    OF 

GARDENING. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Shropshire  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  Tuesday, 
October  i6,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  presided,  in  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  "Prosperity  to  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society,"  said  :— From  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world  tribes  of  the  most  varied  character  and 
different  in  race  have  all  turned  instinctively  to  the 
arts  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and 
the  field  as  those  which  called  forth  the  purest  instincts 
in  our  nature.  Whether  there  are  some  fixed  prin- 
ciples  which  direct  insensibly  the  imagination  to  the 
poetry  of  our  nature,  or  whether  it  was  the  expiring 
light  of  primitive  revelation  and  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions of  Eden,  are  matters  upon  which  we  might 
speculate  and  raise  ingenious  arguments  on  either 
side ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  bucolic  age  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  a  theme  for  poets  and  the  ideal  of  per- 
fection. As  time  advances,  as  the  human  race  mul- 
tiplies, and  as  cultivation  increases,  we  feel  naturally 
a  great  interest  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  culti- 
vator of  the  field,  perhaps  upon  the  larger  scale,  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  garden,  who  is  more  minute  in 
his  processes,  for  neither  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  other.  The  jeweller  who  cuts  the  diamond  into 
innumerable  facets,  so  as  to  make  it  give  back  the  in- 
numerable rays  of  the  sun,  cannot  afford  to  look  down 
upon  or  despise  the  workers  in  stone  ;  so  the  gardener 
cannot  dispense  with  the  field  worker.  Who  gave  us 
the  idea  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  or  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre?  The  Corinthian  capital  owes  its  existence  to 
the  vegetable  world — we  might  say  to  the  gardener, 
because  it  was  from  a  plant  drooping  over  sume 
neglected  stone  that  the  first  Grecian  architect  de- 
rived the  idea  of  that  most  graceful  of  all  architectural 
orders.  In  the  cultivation  of  foliage  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wood  the  gardener  and  the  agriculturist  united. 


The  largeness  of  the  trees  and  the  extent  of  the  forests 
gave  to  the  gardener's  cultivation  a  breadth  and 
imposing  appearance. 

The  gardeners  and  the  agriculturists  sometimes 
became  together  great  elements  of  natural  prosperity. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cultivation  of  Tea.  In  the 
early  days  in  which  this  beverage  was  known  to  the 
Western  world,  in  the  days  when  they  were  told 
Queen  Anne  sometimes  took  counsel  and  sometimes 
took  Tea,  it  was  taken  as  a  curiosity  and  sometimes 
as  a  liqueur,  and  the  cultivation  was  exclusively  a 
monopoly  of  China.  By  the  aid  of  the  gardener  and 
agriculturist,  however,  it  has  now  become  a  large 
cultivation  in  India,  and  formed  a  considerable  base 
to  the  country's  prosperity.  Another  plant  of  a  more 
medical  character,  the  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark, 
which  is  such  a  great  necessity  to  the  world  generally, 
is  also  being  largely  cultivated  in  India  and  with  great 
success.  These  are  plants  which  it  was  said  could 
not  be  naturalised  in  another  country,  and  would  not 
have  been  if  the  science  of  the  gardener  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  larger  labour  of  the  agriculturist.  At 
the  present  time,  in  the  fertile  lands  of  Sicily  there  is 
in  cultivation  a  tree  called  the  Eucalyptus,  which  pro- 
vides a  most  valuable  timber,  and  has  most  wonderful 
properties  of  absorbing  by  its  leaves  the  malaria  and 
bad  humour  of  the  volcanic  soil.  I  am  also  reminded 
of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  who  took  an  interest  in 
various  sports,  and  would  ride  down  to  the  Derby,  or  go 
elsewhere,  and  finish  up  the  day  by  joining  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  distinguished  by 
bringing  from  some  distant  parts  a  strong  grass,  which 
he  had  sown  on  the  sandhills  of  his  Sligo  estates,  and 
which  prevented  the  sand  being  driven  by  the  wind 
over  the  good  portions  of  the  land,  and  thus  spoiling 
it.  In  this  case  the  science  of  the  gardener  was  added 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer. 

A  gardener  must  be  a  chemist  and  a  geologist,  he 
must  know  something  of  the  soil  and  how  it  effects 
the  growth  of  his  flowers.  Such  a  plant  as  the 
Hydrangea  in  England  produces  a  beautiful  pink, 
while  in  Ireland  it  gives  a  blue  flower,  showing  that 
the  absence  of  lime  in  the  soil  affects  the  colour.  He 
must  be  an  engineer  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  heating 
of  the  hothouses  ;  he  must  also  be  an  architect,  and 
have  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  if  he  is  to  till  the 
modem  garden  with  taste  and  delight.  What  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all,  he  must  have  good  taste,  for  here 
in  a  rich  country,  where  men's  fortunes  rapidly  accu- 
mulate, there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  persons 
whose  purses  increase  more  quickly  than  their  taste, 
but  because  of  this  the  gardener  must  not  desert  the 
lines  of  beauty,  or  be  captivated  by  senseless  profusion 
and  extravagance.  In  all  these'things  the  gardener  of 
the  present  day  participates  in  the  general  progress  of 
science.  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester  the  other  day, 
spoke  of  the  advantages  which  had  been  derived  from 
the  mechanical  art  as  applied  to  railroads  by  the  aid 
of  steam.  In  gardens  a  similar  improvement  has 
taken  place,  mechanical  art  being  brought  into  use  to 
improve  the  various  processes  by  which  houses  are 
heated.  The  gardener  of  the  present  day  has  greater 
advantages  than  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  the  old-fashioned  stone  flue  has  been 
supplanted  by  steam  and  hot  water,  which  have  now 
been  adopted  in  most  conservatories. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  influence  which  gardening  has 
over  the  imagination  of  man,  and  particularly  of  poets, 
I  could  not  bring  an  instance  where  it  is  morestrongly 
shown  than  by  quoting  Milton.  He  was  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  in  religion  he  belonged  to  the  stern 
school  of  Puritan?,  at  the  time  when  religious  strife: 
made  that  school  assume  its  sternest  character.  Yet 
he  records,  with  a  feeling  of  delight,  old  stories  con- 
nected with  gardenin^T,  and  with  the  old  poets  ex- 
presses the  duty  of  th^:  gardener  in  a  which  any  pri>- 
iessor  of  horticuli  ure  at  the  present  day  might  approve 
of  and  give  to  his  pupils.     He  says  : — 

"  To-morrow,  'ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  East 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth  ; 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly  and  unsmQuth, 
Ask  riddance  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease." 

And  ai  there  is  no  gardener  in  exl  tcncc  who  does 
not  want  just  one  more  man  it  may  console  him  wlien 
he  reflects  that  Milton  informs  us  that  A.lam  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  felt  himself  short-handed.     In  cor- 
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trolling  the  bounteous  provisions  of  Nature's  gifts 
and  colours,  the  workers  in  the  gardens  of  the  tropics 
have  as  much  labour  as  is  given  their  brethren  who 
toil  amongst  the  deciduous  foliage  of  the  gardens  in 
Northern  climes.  There  are  many  romances  con- 
nected with  gardens.  We  all  remember  reading  how 
Proserpine  herself  cut  the  Crocus,  and  was  carried  off 
to  the  infernal  regions  by  rather  an  ardent  suitor. 
But  amidst  all  the  changes  since  the  days  of  mytho- 
logy there  are  still  garden  parties  in  which  ladies 
achieve  their  triumphs,  but  in  a  milder  manner,  for 
you  cannot  suppose  that  they  would  accept  violence 
from  their  ardent  suitors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Among  the  teeming  populations  of  our  great  towns 
the  formation  of  ornamental  parks  is  agreat  source  of  en- 
joyment to  all  working  classes.  The  amateur  of  the 
town  who  looks  to  his  garden  gets  an  hour  of  exercise, 
and  is  enabled  to  free  his  constitution  from  the  de- 
pressing influences  and  close  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
fined room  in  which  he  work?. 


THE   GENUS  AGAVE. 

{.Continued  front  ^.  49o-) 

Series  I.— Coriaceo-carnos^. — Texture  of  the 
leaf  rigid,  not  fleshy,  nor  yielding  to  the  touch  when 
mature.     End-spine  large,  hard  and  pungent. 

Group  VI.     Striatse. — Edge  of  the  leaf  without  any 
distinct  border,  only  minutely  serrulate  or  subentire. 
*  Surface  of  the   leaf  strongly,  closely  ribbed  ;    edge 
serrulate. 

56,  A \Litt<2a)iiriata,ZMQ.Z2x\m\  Kunth,Enum.,vol.v., 
p.  832  ;  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4950 ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  154,  fig.  109,  p.  553, — Acaulescent,  or  shortly  caules- 
cent ;  leaves  150— 200  in  a  dense  rosette,  linear-ensiform, 
2 — 2^  feet  long,  \—%  inch  broad  above  the  deltoid  dilated 
base,  where  they  are  \  inch  thick  and  i  inch  broad,  nar- 
rowed gradually  from  the  top  of  the  base  to  the  point,  rigid 
in  texture,  not  at  all  falcate  in  the  typical  form,  glaucous- 
green,  jV  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  the  face  rather  keeled 
and  the  back  more  so,  the  point  brown  and  pungent, 


Var.i.  A.  rccu}~va,  Zuccarini  ;  Kunth,  Enum,,  vol.  v., 
p.  R32  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.  158,  fig.  no.— Leaves  longer 
than  in  the  type,  reaching  3—4  feet,  and  more  or  less 
falcate,  narrower  {\-~\  inch  broad  at  the  middle)  and 
decidedly  convex  on  both  surfaces. 

Var.  2.  A,  stricta^  Salm-Dyck ;  Jacobi,  Monogr,, 
p.  r53  ;  A.  hystrix,  Hort.— Leaves  about  i  foot  long, 
very  stiff,  \  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  both  faces  convex. 

Of  this  the  inflorescence  is  described  by  Jacobi 
{Machirage,  ii.,  p.  86),  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in 
1869  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Darmstadt  It  also 
flowered  with  Mr.  Saunders  about  1870,  and  a 
coloured  drawing  was  made  of  this  plant,  which  has 
not  yet  been  published.  The  inflorescence  quite 
agrees  with  that  of  the  typical  striata, 

Var.  3.  A.  ec/i/noides,  J^cohi,  Nachtrage,  i.,  p.  48; 
A.  ensi/ormis,  Hort.  Engl.— Still  dwarfer  and  stiffer  in 
habit  than  in  var.  stricta,  the  leaves  about  half  a  foot 
long,  ^  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  flat  on  the  face. 


Fig    ho.— agave  striata  var,  recurva. 


Those  who  see  in  the  east  of  London  the  pretty 
plants  brought  forward  by  them  to  compete  for  prizes 
at  the  garden  societies'  exhibitions,  or  see  the  flowers 
which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  gathers  around  him 
from  the  school  children  of  St.  George's,  can  feel  what 
a  great  deal  of  good  this  pursuit  creates.  Neatness 
and  habits  of  cleanliness  are  inculcated  by  the  simple 
knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  I  have 
spoken  of  principles  which  ought  to  direct  the 
gardener.  I  think  he  should  not  endeavour  to  tie 
Nature  down  to  any  strict  formal, rule,  but  accommo- 
date his  designs  and  the  various  styles  to  the  country 
in  which  he  is  working.  A  style  which  may  be  suit- 
able in  a  suburban  garden  at  Twickenham,  would  be 
out  of  place  on  the  rocks  of  Wales,  or  the  undulating 
woodlands  of  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  and  it  is 
by  adapting  himself  to  the  beauties  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  district  in  which  he  works,  and  not  by 
forming  incongruous  designs,  however  ingenious,  that 
he  achieves  triumphs  in  landscape  gardening.  I  again 
refer  to  Milton,  who  says  : — 

Let  Nature  here 
Wanton  as  in  her  prime,  and  play  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 


I  inch  long,  the  edges  minutely  serrulate,  the  surfaces 
marked  with  close,  distinct  vertical  ribs.  Scape  6—8  feet 
high,  including  the  inflorescence,  furnished  with  nu- 
merous spreading  subulate  bracts,  which  are  2— 3  inches 
long.  Spike  dense,  2 — 3  feet  long  ;  bracts  linear  from 
a  broad  base,  shorter  than  the  flowers  ;  pedicels  very 
short.  Perianth,  including  the  ovary,  i-  t|  inch  long  ; 
ovary  oblong-trigonous,  about  ^  inch  long ;  segments 
olong,  brownish-green  outside,  yellow  inside,  about 
equalling  in  length  the  broadly  funnel-shaped  tube. 
Filaments  i^  inch  long,  dark  brown,  inserted  low  down 
in  the  tube  ;  anthers  § — %  inch  long.  Style  reaching 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  filaments. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  now  common  in  our  collec- 
tions. One  of  the  most  distinct  and  best  known 
species.  There  is  a  full  account  and  a  coloured 
figure  of  the  plant  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  as 
above  cited,  from  a  specimen  from  Real  del  Monte 
that  flowered  at  Kew  in  1856.  I  have  a  photograph 
of  a  plant  that  flowered  in  October,  1876,  with 
Signor  Fenzi  at  Florence.  There  are  several  well- 
marked  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
striking. 


A  plant  I  have  seen  in  the  Peacock  coflection 
under  the  name  of  A,  RkkardsH,  comes  very  near  the 
last.  There  are  good  typical  specimens  of  all  the 
four  forms  in  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew  at  the 
present  time. 

57.  A.  {Littcca)  cali/ornica,  ]zcoh\,  Nachtrage,  p.  47  ; 
A./alcata,  Engelm.  Notes,  p.  16.— Acaulescent.  Leaves 
20—30  in  a  rosette,  linear-ensiform,  i — 1\  foot  long, 
4 — 6  lines  broad  above  the  dilated  base,  narrowed 
gradually  to  a  short  pungent  point,  rigidly  coriaceous, 
flexible,  glaucous,  falcate,  distinctly  striated,  flat  or 
slightly  channelled  down  the  face,  the  back  keeled,  the 
edge  minutely  serrulate.  Scape  3 — 8  feet  long  ;  bracts 
dry,  filiform.  Flowers  in  a  dense  spike  ;  pedicels  very 
short.  Perianth,  including  the  ovary,  i — 1\  inch  long  ; 
ovary  and  oblong  segments  each  \ — \  inch  long ;  tube 
broadly  funnel-shaped,  \  inch  long.  Filaments  inserted 
at  the  middle  of  the  tube,  exserted  about  i  inch  beyond 
the  segments  ;  anthers  above  ^  inch  long. 

Gathered  near  Saltillo  and  Buen  Vista  in  North 
Mexico  by  Drs.  Wislizenus  and  Gregg  in  1S46 — 1848, 
The  two  plants  named  by  Jacobi  and  Engelmann 
are  evidently  the  same.     My  description  of  the  leaves 
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is  taken  from  the  Kew  plant,  and  of  the  inflorescence 
entirely  from  Dr.  Engelmann.  It  is  still  rare  in 
cultivation,  and  has  not  been  known  to  flower.  Its 
only  close  alliance  is  with  A.  stiiata. 

5S.  A  (Li//tra)  dasylirioides,  Tacobi  and  Bouch6, 
Monogr,,  150  ;  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5716  ;  (fig.  in)  ; 
.-/.  dealbata,  Lemaire ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  152. — 
Acaulesceot.  Leaves  80 — 100  in  a  dense  rosette,  linear- 
tnsiforni,   1^ — 3  feet  long,  \ — i  inch  broad  above  the 


li   inch  long,   inserted  near  the  throat  of  the  tube  ; 
anthers  \ — %  inch  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  1S60,  and 
now  widely  spread  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  coloured 
figure  and  full  description  from  a  specimen  that  flowered 
in  the  Regent's  Park  in  1S68.  A.  dealbata  of  Lemaire 
is  simply  a  variety  with  leaves  more  glaucous  than  in 
the  type.  It  flowered  some  time  ago  at  Reigate,  where 
a  coloured  drawing  was  made.     The  species  is  one  of 


as  long  as  the  limb  ;  tube  very  short,  campanulate  ;  seg- 
ments oblong.  Stamens  little  exserted,  inserted  low 
down  in  the  tube  ;  anthers  |  inch  long. 

North-west  Arizona,  between  the  San  Franc'sco 
Mountains  and  Colorado  River,  at  an  altitude  of 
4000  feet ;  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  in 
March,  184S.  Not  yet  introduced  into  cultivation, 
and  known  to  me  only  through  Dr.  Engelmann's 
Monograph. 


Fig.    III. — AGAVE  DASYLIRIOIDES, 


dilated  base,  where  it  is  h  inch  thick,  and  i  inch  broad, 
narrowed  gradually  from  the  middle  to  a  short  brown 
pungent  point,  pale  glaucous  green,  rigidly  coriaceous, 
stiff  or  in  the  longer  forms  falcate,  flat  on  the  face,  and 
nearly  so  on  the  back  ;  1^  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  finely 
striated  vertically,  the  edge  minutely  denticulate.  Scape 
6  feet  long,  densely  clothed  with  spreading  subulate 
bract-leaves,  the  lower  ones  i  foot  long.  Spike  as  long 
as  the  scape,  often  decurved  ;  lower  bracts  much  longer 
than  the  flowers  ;  pedicels  obsolete.  Perianth  18 — 21 
lines  long,  including  the  ovary  ;  ovary  oblong  trigonous, 
\—\  inch  long  ;  segments  oblong,  yellow  inside,  equal- 
ling in  length  the  broadly  funnel-shaped  tube.  Filaments 


the  btst  marked  of  the  genus,  resembling  striata  both 
in  the  fine  ribbing  and  minute  serrulation  of  its  leaves, 

**  Surface  of  the  leaf  not  ribbed  ;  edge  not  serrulate. 
59.  A.  {Euagave)  Netvherryi,  Engelm.  Notes,  p.  21. 
—Acaulescent.  Leaves  ensiform,  7 — 10  inches  long, 
\  inch  broad  above  the  dilated  base,  narrowed 
gradually  from  the  base,  to  the  point,  rigid,  entire, 
the  pungent  dark  brown  end-spine  \  inch  long. 
Scape  slender,  8  feet  long.  Panicle  narrow,  lax,  the 
branchlets  1—3  inches  apart,  1—2  inches  long,  bearing 
each  2—5  flowers  ;  bracts  lanceolate,  about  \  inch  long. 
Perianth  including  the  ovary  about  i  inch  long  ;  ovary 


60.  .'/.  Hoiillefii,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  256. — Acaul- 
escent. Leaves,  30 — 40  in  a  rosette,  oblanccolate, 
12—18  inches  long,  2  inches  broad  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  an  inch  above  the  dilated  base,  where  it  is 
J  inch  thick,  narrowed  to  a  brown  pungent  point  h  inch 
long,  flat  on  the  face,  where  it  is  i  inch  thick  ;  bright 
green,  not  striated,  glaucous  on  the  back  towards  the 
base,  rigid  in  texture,  the  edge  quite  entire.  Inflorescence 
unknown. 

History  not  known.  Described  by  Jacobi  in  1865, 
from  the  Belgian  Gardens.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Rei- 
gate and  Kew  collections,  and  it  is  included  in  Mr. 
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Saunders'  series  of  photographs.  In  general  habit 
and  leaf-texture  it  is  most  like  the  small  forms  of 
Ixtli,  and  should  be  compared  with  the  variety  Sisa- 
lana.  This  ends  the  series  of  the  Coriaceo-carnosse. 
J.  G.  Baker. 


GREENHOUSE    HARD-WOODED 

PLANTS. 
THEIR  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Ericas. — These  belong  to  a  very  numerous  family 
of  evergreen  hard-wooded  plants,  indigenous  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  many  of  those  that  have  been 
introduced  no  doubt  being  natural  hybrids,  from  the 
seeds  of  which  have  been  raised  in  this  country 
numbers  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  In  iact 
I  knov;'  of  no  plants  that  have  rewarded  the  patient 
manipulation  of  the  hybridist  better  than  these :  patient, 
I  repeat,  for  those  who  essay  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  ol  Heaths  need  to  exercise  this  virtue  to  an 
extent  not  required  by  those  who  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  plants  of  a  more  precocious  nature.  The 
most  successful  raisers  of  Heaths  assert,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  correctly,  that  it  takes  ten  years  to  raise  a 
variety  from  seed  and  propagate  stock  enough  of  it  for 
letting  out,  as  the  greater  portion,  especiaUy  the 
hardest-wooded  kmds,  are  slow  growers,  alike  from 
the  seed-pan  or  the  cutting-pot. 

As  decorative  plants  Heaihs  stand  second  to 
none  in  cultivation,  although  in  their  individual 
blossoms  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  gorgeous 
character  possessed  by  many  plants  ;  but  the  simple 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  with  the  profusion  in 
which  they  are  produced,  added  to  their  wax-like  sub- 
stance and  charming  tints — ranging  from  pearly  white 
all  through  the  shades  of  blush  and  pale  pink  to  red 
and  the  deepest  crimson — render  them  unsurpassed. 
Their  time  of  blooming  varies  in  the  different  kinds 
so  much  that  by  growing  even  a  limited  selection  they 
can  be  had  in  flower  almost  the  whole  year  round. 
Like  many  other  fine  families  of  plants,  they  have  at 
some  times  been  more  fashionable  than  at  others,  now 
and  again  giving  place  to  things  that  need  less  atten- 
tion and  are  of  quicker  growth.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  they  are  by  no  means  the  subjects  to 
be  taken  in  hand  by  inattentive  cultivators,  or  those 
who  attempt  to  make  plants  collectively  conform  to 
some  general  course  of  treatment.  Those  who  under- 
take to  grow  Heaths  should  in  all  cases  realise  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  submit  to  a  gtve-and-take  sort 
of  treatment,  by  paying  them  double  attention  to- 
morrow or  next  week,  because  their  wants  were 
neglected  yesterday  or  the  week  before.  Unless  they 
receive  continually  the  attention  they  need,  it  is 
of  no  use  attempting  to  grow  them.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  plants  better  calculated  to  induce  in  a  young 
gardener  the  habits  of  observation,  with  continuous 
care  and  attention,  essential  to  general  success  in  the 
pursuit.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  raising  of 
seedling  Heaths  is  an  interesting  operation,  but,  unless 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  into  the 
work  in  earnest,  it  is  better  left  undone  ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  raising  them  from  cuttings,  which  to  be 
successful  needs  especial  care  and  attention. 

In  making  a  selection  of  young  stock  to  commence 
with,  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  that  they 
should  be  in  a  free,  healthy  condition,  as  if  at  all  root- 
bound  the  chances  are  that  a  considerable  percentage 
will  die  when  moved  into  larger  pots.  Beginners  are 
frequently  tempted  to  choose  plants  from  the  size  their 
heads  have  attained,  rather  than  from  the  condition  of 
the  roots,  which  latter  is  of  much  more  importance,  as  a 
comparatively  young,  small  plant  that  has  all  along 
been  supplied  with  enough  root-space  will  quickly 
outgrow  one  that  is  double  its  size  above  the  soil  but 
cramped  for  room  below.  During  the  autumn  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  is  the  best  time  to  get  in  the 
plants,  as  at  this  season  they  are  free  from  soft,  young 
growth,  and  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
packing  and  transit.  Another  advantage  thus  gained 
is  that  they  are  in  hand  sufficiently  early  to  admit  of 
8uch  as  require  it  receiving  a  shift  before  the  hot 
weather  in  spring  sets  in,  which  reduces  the  danger  of 
moving  them  considerably.  The  plants  thus  obtained 
must  be  wintered  in  a  cool  airy  light  house  or  pit ;  if 
the  latter  it  should  be  span-roofed,  as  the  ordinary  lean- 
to  structures  ot  this  description  are  rendered  too  dark 
by  the  brickwork,  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
premature  destruction  of  the  foliage  near  the  base 
of  the  plants,  in  which  case  they  become  much 
disfigured  in  addition  to  the  weakening  influence  it 


exerts.  Elevate  them  so  that  they  stand  well  up  to 
the  glass  in  all  stages  of  their  existence.  There  is 
a  two-fold  advantage  in  this  ;  increased  light  is 
secured  to  all  parts  of  the  plants,  and  a  freer  cir- 
culation of  air  around  them — both  of  equal  importance. 
A  night  temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°,  with  5"  higher 
in  the  day,  will  answer  for  them.  They  must  on 
no  account  ever  be  kept  much  above  the  highest 
of  the  above  temperatures,  or  it  will  excite  too  much 
growth  at  a  season  when  it  would  be  highly  injurious. 
The  plants  should  be  examined  every  other  day  as  to 
their  requirements  for  water,  never  giving  it  until  it 
is  needed,  or  withholding  it  for  a  single  day  after  it 
is  wanted,  applying  as  much  as  will  moderately 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil.  Look  closely  over  them  at 
intervals  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  mildew,  to  which 
they  are  more  or  less  susceptible  ;  and  if  any  trace  of 
the  parasite  is  discovered  dust  the  affected  plant  over 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  laying  it  down  on  its  side  to 
keep  the  sulphur  from  getting  to  the  soil,  whence 
if  washed  down  to  the  roots,  as  would  occur  in  the 
operation  of  watering,  it  would  be  highly  injurious. 
Allow  it  to  remain  on  for  a  few  days,  after  which  wash 
clean  off  with  the  syringe. 

I  have  tried  the  potting  of  Heaths  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  and  found  early,  from  the  latter  end 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  best  time  for 
young  stock,  and  September  for  older  specimens  ;  the 
hot  summer  months,  when  shoot-growth  has  com- 
menced after  flowering  (a  time  often  advised  for  shifting 
large  specimens),  is  the  worst  possible  season  that  can 
be  chosen,  as  then  the  solar  heat  is  so  great  that  it 
necessitates  the  admission  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
air  to  the  house  in  which  they  are  placed,  which 
quickly  dries  up  the  soil  so  as  to  make  the  application 
of  water  requisite  sooner  after  potting  than  it  should 
be  given  with  a  view  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  by 
permitting  the  roots  to  heal  after  the  more  or  less 
breakage  inevitable  from  moving,  even  when  the 
operation  is  performed  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 
Moderate  shifts  are  the  best  for  Heaths  ;  young  plants, 
say  in  6  or  7  inch  pots,  will  bear  a  2-inch  move — a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  according  to  the  free  or  slow 
growing  nature  of  the  variety. 

The  soil  should  consist  of  good  peat,  varying 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
varieties.  The  freest-growing  kinds  ought  to  have  it 
somewhat  softer,  containing  more  fibre  than  the 
hardest- wooded,  slowest-growing  sorts  ;  the  latter 
also  require  more  sand  mixed  with  the  soil  than  the 
stronger  growers ;  and  if  a  sprinkling  of  crocks, 
broken  to  about  the  size  of  small  horse-beans,  are 
added,  these  will  contribute  to  keep  the  soil  in 
a  sufficiently  open,  porous  condition.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  family  cannot  exist  if 
their  roots  are  placed  in  material  that  is  at  all  of  a 
retentive  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  such  that 
ihe  water  can  pass  freely  through  ;  and  as  the  plants 
are  never  intended,  or  would  bear  the  shaking  out 
and  the  soil  renewing  which  is  practised  with  many 
things  of  a  strong-rooted  character,  it  follows  that  the 
material  used  to  grow  them  in  should  be  such  as  will 
maintain  its  porosity  as  long  as  they  live,  and,  as 
Heaths  frequently  maintain  a  healthy  vigorous  con- 
dition for  a  score  of  years  or  more,  it  will  be  evident 
that  more  than  ordinary  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown.  With  these  plants  more  than  most 
things  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  soil  is  not 
too  wet  at  the  time  of  potting,  as  if  it  contains  too 
much  moisture  it  becomes  a  compact  mass,  in  which 
the  roots  never  ramify  freely,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant  usually 
follows. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  potting  of  the 
young  stock  should  be  performed  about  the  beginning 
of  March ;  see  that  all  that  are  intended  to  be  removed 
have  the  ball  of  soil  in  which  their  roots  already  exist 
sufficiently  moist,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
giving  water  after  they  are  potted  as  long  as  possible, 
which  will  give  any  roots  that  are  broken  or  bruised 
in  removing  the  old  crocks  from  the  bottom  of  the 
balls  time  to  heal  up,  as  water  coming  in  contact  with 
the  injured  fibres  is  very  likely  to  cause  them  to  rot 
upwards.  In  this  way  numbers  of  Heaths,  as  well  as 
other  tender-rooted  plants,  are  lost.  Do  not  on  any 
account  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  unavoidable  ; 
disentangling  them  from  the  old  ball  must  on  no 
account  be  attempted.  Drain  the  pots  well,  using 
some  of  the  fibrous  pieces  of  the  soil  to  cover  the 
crocks.    Tt  Baines,  Southgate. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Plant  Stove. — Blooming  subjects  here  begin  to 
be  scarce,  but  there  are  numbers  of  things  that  do  not 
come  under  the  denomination  of  stove  plants,  which 
are  so  far  benefited  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  being 
subjected  to  a  little  warmih,  that  by  being  so  treated, 
they  will  flower  in  a  way  that  goes  far  to  make  up  for 
the  paucity  of  flowers  from  the  more  legitimate 
occupants  of  the  stove.  Salvia  splendens  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  I  have  found  do  better  with  a  little 
more  v/armth  at  this  season,  its  always  brilliant 
flowers  when  so  treated  being  produced  of  a  siza 
and  intensity  of  colour  that  renders  it  unsurpassed  (or 
Uae  at  the  present  lime  ;  it  is  the  most  serviceable 
grown  to  a  medium  size  by  not  striking  the  plants  too 
early  in  the  season,  and  somewhat  limiting,  but  not 
starving  them  as  regards  pot-room,  making  up  for  the 
less  liberty  the  roots  thus  have  by  free  applications  of 
manure-water  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show. 
By  bringing  the  plants  on  in  a  little  warmih  at  two  or 
three  intervals  they  will  make  beautiful  decorative 
subjects  for  the  conservatory,  or  furnish  flowers  for 
cutting.  S.  Heerii  is  equally  useful,  and  comes  in  to 
succeed  the  above,  as  with  similar  treatment 
it  will  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  January  all 
through  the  winter.  If  the  plants  of  the  last-named 
have  now  filled  their  pots  very  full  of  roots  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  water  them  exclusively  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  This,  like  most  of  the  family,  makes 
such  a  number  of  roots  that  it  very  soon  exhausts  the 
soil,  which,  when  reduced  to  this  condition,  if  not 
assisted  by  liquid  stimulants  is  not  able  to  support  the 
plants  either  to  make  their  wonted  quantity  of  flower 
or  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state.  Ro&ts 
are  held  in  such  general  estimation  that  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  many 
gardeners  are  expected  to  produce  them  all  the  year 
round.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  Tea  varieties  to  succeed 
those  which  were  taken  indoors  some  weeks  back 
with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  expand  the  flowers 
already  set  upon  them  ;  mora  should  now  be  taken  in 
and  placed  in  warmth,  say  in  a  temperature  of  about 
50°  at  night.  If  these  have  been  well  cared  for  through 
the  summer  they  will  now  be  furnished  wiih  a  consi- 
derable number  of  strong  shoots,  which  should  be 
sHghlly,  not  too  much,  cut  back,  removing  the  thinner, 
weak  shoots  altogether.  They  ought  to  occupy  a  hou>e 
or  pit,  and  be  well  elevated  up  to  the  roof-gla^s,  wheie 
they  will  at  once  start  into  growth;  the  shoots  thus  pro- 
duced, if  all  goes  well,  will  soon  show  flower,  and  if 
the  plants  are  well  attended  to  will  keep  on  giving  a 
succession  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  stronger 
growth  they  make  the  larger  and  finer  the  flowtrs 
they  produce  will  be,  to  promote  which  they  should 
be  supplied  with  tepid  manure-water  Jrom  the  time 
they  are  placed  in  warmih.  Before  introducing  them 
to  the  house  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  they  aie  free 
from  either  aphides  or  mildew,  lor  the  destruction  of 
which  I  have  found  nothing  more  useful  than  a  solu- 
tion of  Gishurst.  If  prepared  two  or  three  days 
before  it  is  used  it  will  leave  much  less  sediment  on 
the  leaves,  in  this  way  not  necessitating  its  being 
washed  oft  with  water,  and  so  its  effects  are  more 
potent.  That  most  useful  and  continuous  flowering 
of  all  Abutilons,  Boule  de  Neige,  should  be  grown  iu 
considerable  quantities  everywhere  where  cut  flowers 
in  winter  are  in  demand,  as  it  goes  on  producing  a 
succession  when  submitted  to  a  little  warmih.  Its 
flowers  are  alike  usetul  in  the  choicest  bouquet  or 
drooping  over  the  sides  of  a  vase  or  basket.  Of 
Tree  Carnations  some  should  now  be  placed  in  a- 
little  warmth,  and  likewise  subjected  to  all  the  light 
possible  as  well  as  a  little  more  air  than  the  generality 
of  other  plants  reqaire.  It  is  not  much  use  attemp!- 
ing  to  grow  these  Carnations  in  dark,  old-fashiontd 
houses  at  a  long  distance  from  the  glass  ;  so  treated 
they  may  open  the  strongest  buds,  but  the 
later  ^uccessional  ones  will  not  come  to  much. 
The  beautiful  Lasiandra  macranlha,  the  dwarf 
variety,  will  shortly  begin  to  open  its  flowers,  for 
ahhough  by  varying  its  treatment  it  may  be  induced 
to  bloom  con-iderably  later,  still  the  present  seems  to 
be  iis  natural  season.  A  temperature  of  50°  in  tiie 
night  is  sufficient  for  it.  One  of  the  most  useful 
plants  for  forcing  is  the  common  Laurustinus.  I 
had  a  number  of  small  standards  of  this  near  upon 
twenty  years  ago,  which  were  regularly  used  eveiy 
winter  for  a  dozen  seasons  in  succession,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  their  heads  were  not  so  large  as  to  be 
cumbersome.  The  severe  cutiing-in  they  were  sub- 
jected to,  by  removing  some  3  or  4  inches  of  the  shoots 
along  with  the  flowers,  kept  them  within  reasonable 
limits  as  to  size.  They  ultimately  occupied  12-inch 
pots,  being  partially  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  good 
soil  before  turning  out  in  the  spring  when  they  had 
been  gradually  hardened  off  after  forcing.  The  flowers 
are  much  purer  in  colour  when  opened  in  heat  than  in 
those  produced  in  the  open  air.  The  fiist  batch  of 
Poinsettias,  if  wanted  early  in  bloom,  should  now  be 
subjected  to  a  brisk  heat.     The  new  double  sort  will 
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evidently  give  a  succession.  A  few  plants  of  Epiphyl- 
lum  truncatum  may  also  with  advantage  be  placed  at 
the  warm  end  of  the  stove.    T.  Baincs. 

Orchids. — The  remaining  section  of  imported 
Orchids  still  to  be  spoken  of,  viz.,  Odontoglossum?, 
&c.,  is  one  to  which  probably  more  have  turned  their 
attention  and  energies  than  either  of  the  classes  that 
have  already  been  treated  of.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  so  much  has  been  done  in  Central  America  in 
the  searching  for,  collecting,  and  despatching  home 
these  veritable  gen:is,  that  one  is  almost  led  to  wonder 
whether  there  can  now  be  anything  new  to  find. 
Such  ihoughtf ,  however,  need  not  remain  long  in  one's 
mind,  for  however  much  has  been  done  in  the  days 
that  are  gone  by,  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
tracts  rich  and  expansive  still  unexplored,  and  that 
for  reasons  known  to  the  collectors  there  are  many 
districts  into  which  it  may  have  been  dangerous  to 
force  their  way,  which  ere  long  perhaps  even  now  will 
be  as  free  and  safe  for  travel  as  many  of  those  that 
have  been  already  laid  under  contribution  for  the  en- 
riching and  adoinment  of  our  stoves  and  Orchid- 
houses.  Since  Weir  and  Blunt  first  journeyed  thither- 
ward what  numbers  of  men  have  been  sent  on  this 
errand,  some  losing  their  lives  in  their  enthusiastic  and 
intense  devotion  to  their  love  of  Nature,  and  their 
desire  to  behold  these  beautiful  forms  in  their  native 
habitats  !  Doubtless  in  the  future  men,  also,  will  be 
found  still  anxious  to  proceed  into  the  unknown  and 
bring  thence  the  bright  and  showy  forms  which,  with 
those  we  already  possess,  may  charm  all  who  can  see 
beauty  in  these  interesting  and  often  peculiar  deve- 
lopments. It  is  true  that  vast  numbers  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  &c.,  that  were  gathered  and  packed  in  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  health,  have  on  being  un- 
packed at  their  destination  presented  a  totally  dif- 
erent  appearance,  shrivelled  leaves,  rotted  bulbs,  a 
heap  of  ruin  and  of  loss,  to  be  gazed  upon  with  sad- 
ness and  regret.  Others,  however,  have  arrived  in 
every  respect  satisfactory,  and  of  these  it  may  be 
needful  to  say  that  when  such  green,  plump  and 
healthy  clumps  are  procurable,  they  should  be  ob- 
tained in  quantity  if  possible,  for  then  the  stage  by 
being  set  apart  for  a  goodly  number  can  be  treated 
niuch  belter  than  where  only  a  lew  are  at  hand.  Those, 
however,  who  can  only  obtain  the  smaller  quantities, 
will  do  well  to  go  carefully  over  the  plants,  cutting  away 
any  decayed  or  rotting  portions,  pot  every  piece  sepa- 
rately in  as  small  a  pot  as  can  conveniently  be  used, 
making  the  plant  up  almost  entirely  with  small  crocks, 
using  just  a  little  moss  and  peat  on  the  surface,  as  much 
as  anything  to  steady  the  plant ;  and  tostand  them  alto- 
gether on  a  stage  or  bed  having  an  ash  or  sandy  bottom  ; 
or  a  little  sphagnum  moss  spread  on  the  stage  and 
pushed  in  between  the  pots  will  answer  the  purpose 
better.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  plants  cool  and  moist 
so  as  not  to  require  very  heavy  waterings  at  first,  as 
the  natuie  of  the  material  in  the  pots  would  otherwise 
require.  Keep  the  moss  and  surroundings  very  moist, 
and  during  the  summer  season  shade  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun  ;  in  due  time  the  new  breaks  will 
appear  and  the  fresh  roots  will  push  away  into  the  soil  ; 
(gradually  the  new  growths  will  increase  in  vigour  and 
ihen  will  require  regular  and  plentiful  watering  at  the 
roots.  Alter  the  first  growth  is  formed  ihcy  must  be 
potted  into  larger  pots,  when  it  is  again  best  if  they 
all  are  stood  together,  it  being  so  much  more  handy 
and  better  thus  to  get  at  them.  These  for  the  moit 
pait  are  very  impatient  of  fire-heat,  and  if  received  in 
the  spring  will  require  but  the  least  amount  ;  as  the 
summer  advances  giving  none  whatever.  In  the 
winter  the  imported  pieces  are  a  liltle  more  trying  to 
manage,  though  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  to  deter  any 
from  getting  them  and  endeavouring  to  grow  them.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  to  make  these  up  by  putting  several 
pieces  together,  it  being  almost  certain  that  varieties 
will  differ,  for  scarcely  can  two  be  found  exactly 
alike.  Moreover,  it  may  happen  that  not  only  varie- 
ties but  species,  differing  when  in  flower  as  much  as 
Alexandras  does  from  Lindleyanum,  or  as  Pescatorei 
does  from  triumphans,  may  be  found  to  have  been 
made  up  in  one  pot,  which  having  flowered  will  com- 
pel its  being  pulled  to  pieces,  very  often  to  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  of  the  plants,  or  the  whole  of  them  may 

tie  thrown  into  a  long. enduring  ;tate  of    ill  health. 

IV.  Swau,  Fallowfidd. 
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The  rapid  advance  which  the  season  hos  lately 
made  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  near  approach  of 
winter,  and  the  necessity  for  being  ready  to  protect 
all  plants  that  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  severe 
weather.  Where  the  common  Fern  is  plentiful, 
secure  a  good  supply,  which  may  be  stacked  up  in 
any  out-of-the-way  place  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
got  at.  Whenever  sharp  weather  sets  in,  it  will  be 
lound  most  useful  for  protecting  tender  Koses,  putting 
Tuund  Pampas-grass  or  any  other  plants  that  may 
require  protection.  In  wet  weather  straw  hurdles 
may  be  made  which  are  useful  for  covering  up  Cal- 
ceolaria frames,  &c  ,  and  if  made  to  project  6  inches 
or  so  over  the  glass  it  will  afford  better  shelter.     The 


outside  of  the  frames  may  be  banked  up  with  cinder- 
ashes,  broken  Fern,  or  litter  of  any  description,  which 
will  secure  the  plants  from  severe  frost.  Turf-pits  are 
easily  made,  and  are  useful  for  storing  away  hardy 
plants.  As  the  ground  has  now  had  a  good  soaking 
of  rain,  any  shrubs  or  trees  in  clumps  or  shrubbery 
borders  that  may  be  growing  out  of  their  places  will 
remove  better  than  when  the  ground  was  so  dry  and 
hard.  All  ground-work  should  be  pushed  forward 
whenever  the  weather  permits.  Daring  inclement 
weather,  when  men  cannot  work  out-of-doors, 
their  time  may  be  employed  in  various  useful  ways, 
such  as  making  flower  sticks  and  putting  them 
together  in  their  different  sizes,  which  will  save  time 
when  these  things  are  required  for  use.  Dahlia  roots, 
if  not  already  secured,  may  be  lifted  and  stored  away 
for  the  winter.  Gladiolus  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as 
the  stems  become  ripe,  and  dried  in  an  airy  place 
before  being  stored.  As  the  leaves  are  falling  rather 
earlier  than  usual  the  lawns  will  be  sooner  cleared, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  seems  endless  work  to  sweep  up 
and  in  half-an-hour  find  the  surface  as  untidy  as  before 
it  was  swept ;  still  the  grass,  where  most  exposed  to 
view,  must  be  bru&hed  up  once  a-day,  which  always 
gives  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance  for  the  time  being, 
and  lessens  the  amount  of  labour  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  if  this  was  not  attended  to.  Roll 
walks  on  every  favourable  occasion.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  the  appearance  of  a  garden  than  having  the 
walks  as  firm  and  smooth  [as  possible.  T*  Blair^ 
Shfiiblavd  Park.    

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs. — In  a  former  Calendar  we  advocated  the 
principle  of  full  exposure  to  the  force  of  natural 
elements  of  those  trees  of  this  kind  of  fruit  when  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  pot  cultivation  after  they  had 
properly  matured  the  current  year's  growth.  As  this 
particular  subject  will  not  endure  the  effects  of  severe 
frost  without  sustaining  injury  thereby,  the  trees 
should  now  be  removed  into  a  place  where  its  opera- 
tion will  be  noneffective  until  they  be  required  for 
forcing  purposes  or  otherwise.  As  a  rule,  the  best 
way  of  obtaining  a  very  early  crop  of  Figs  is  by  means 
of  having  trees  in  pots,  and  the  best  method  of  effect- 
ing it  is  under  the  old-fashioned  method  ol  employing 
a  fermenting  bed  of  leaves  or  other  fermenting  matter 
in  the  house  for  generating  heat  for  plunging  and 
other  purposes.  Under  such  conditions  great  care  i?, 
however,  necessary  in  order  not  to  promote  a  too 
rapid  development.  At  the  first  outset  be  content 
with  merely  standing  the  pots  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  and  as  fermentation  in  it  diminishes  and  the  heat 
subsides  the  pots  may  be  gradually  lowered  and  be 
finally  plunged  when  it  has  receded  to  about  65°. 
For  a  very  early  crop,  the  first  batch  of  trees 
should  be  gently  excited  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  month  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  at 
night,  55°  during  daylight,  and  5"  or  10°  when  sunny 
weather  occurs,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  mois- 
ture will  arise  from  the  bed,  and  that  of  a  most 
invigorating  nature.  No  fire-heat  should  be  used 
unless  absolutely  required,  and  only  a  moderare 
degree  of  syringing  indulged  in  for  the  present.  In 
the  most  forward  of  other  houses  the  leaves  will  be 
falling  off  fast.  If  any  insect  pests  abound,  the  rule 
of  collecting  the  leaves  every  day  cannot  be  too 
strictly  enforced.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
are  down,  proceed  with  the  pruning,  cleaning,  and 
dressing  of  the  trees.  Giving  the  utmost  diligence  to 
such  matters  now  will  more  than  fully  compensate 
hereafter  for  the  extra  lime  it  may  take.  In  the  latest 
house  which  contains  these  subjects  there  will  still  be 
fruit  ripening — most  valuable,  too,  at  this  season  ; 
and  therefore  a  nice  dry,  warm,  and  airy  state 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  preserved,  using  for  the 
object  a  little  fire-heat  constantly.  George  T.  Miles^ 
Wycombe  Abbey, 

The  Orchard  House. — Under  the  influence  of 
an  exceptionally  fine  autumn  all  kinds  of  orchard- 
house  trees  are  going  to  rest  well  set  with  blossom- 
buds  on  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  conditions  which 
give  every  promise  of  fine  crops  of  fruit  next  season, 
provided  the  trees  are  properly  managed  through 
the  winter,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  stone  fruits 
are  kept  too  dry  at  tli;  root  when  in  a  dormant  state, 
and  as  this  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  the  buds  drop- 
ping in  the  spring,  every  pot  should  now  be  examined, 
top-dressed,  if  not  alreadydone,  and  thoroughly  soaked 
wiih  water.  They  may  then  be  set  moderately  dose 
together,  and  well  covcfed  up  with  dry  Fein  or  litter 
to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  protect  the  pots  from 
injury  by  frost,  should  the  winter  prove  severe.  Let 
the  ventilators  be  kept  wide  open  by  night  and  by  day 
as  long  as  the  weather  continues  open  and  mild, 
and  only  close  them  when  the  temperature  falls 
below  freezing.  Trees  intended  for  potting  should 
now  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  Shorten 
back  all  strong  roots  ;  use  clean  carefully  crocked 
10  or  12-inch  pots,  ram  the  compost  quite  firm, 
and  place  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house, 
or  plunge  in  a  sheltered  but  open  place  out-of- 
doors.     Figs  in  pots  which  have  been  carried  to  a 


warm  house  to  finish  off  the  second  crop  of  fruit  may, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  be  returned  to  ihe  warmest 
part  of  the  orchard-house,  where,  wiih  the  protection 
of  dry  Fern,  they  will  pass  through  the  sharpest 
winter  uninjured.  Stone  fruit  trees.  Pears  and  Plums 
growing  in  the  open  borders,  can  only  be  kept  in  a 
fruitful  state  by  following  up  a  regular  system  of  lift- 
ing and  root-pruning.  Have  a  good  supply  of  pure 
heavy  turfy  loam  at  hand  ;  give  each  tree  a  few  shovels- 
ful  to  encourage  the  new  roots,  water  freely,  and  alter 
a  few  days  level  down  and  tread  the  surface  soil  firmly 
and  evenly  all  over  the  borders.  If  mulching  is 
resorted  to  the  materials  used  should  not  be  too  rich. 
Dry  Fern  or  stable  litter  best  answer  the  purpose,  and 
stimulants  can  be  given  where  the  trees  are  under  the 
strain  of  full  crops  of  fruit.    W.  Coleman, 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 
Although  the  weather  of  late  has  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  in  ripening  up  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  and 
developing  plenty  of  flower-buds,  the  eflect  of  the 
cold  ungenial  spring  and  early  summer  on  Apiicots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  is  still  seen  by  the  crippled 
state  they  are  in,  which,  except  in  the  best  districts, 
are  so  bad,  that  numbers  will  have  to  be  replaced. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  for  many,  as  it  takes  years  to 
get  others  established  and  in  a  bearing  condition,  but 
if  the  mischief  is  to  be  repaired  there  is  no  help  lor  it 
but  to  set  to  woik  and  plant  the  largest  and  best  that 
can  be  got.  Under  the  most  Javourable  condi- 
tions Apricots  will  canker  and  trees  die  off,  and 
therefore  where  there  is  much  wall  surface  to  keep 
furnished,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  reserve 
plants  ready  trained  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. This  may  readily  be  done  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  bare  vacant  spaces  on  buildings  of  any 
description  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  or,  (ailit  g 
situations  of  this  kind,  by  tying  to  stakes  in  the  way 
they  do  in  the  nurseries.  By  adopting  this  course 
much  loss  of  time  is  spared,  as  trees  may  be  so  mani- 
pulated by  root-pruning  or  occasional  transplanting  to 
have  them  bristling  with  fruii-buds,  and  if  removed 
early  in  the  autumn  they  will  bear  the  following  jear, 
whereas  such  as  are  ordinarily  to  he  had  Irom  ihe 
growers  will  not  do  so  under  at  least  two  or  tbiee. 
Even  if  large  trees  can  be  purchased,  the  caina^e 
comes  heavy,  and  the  price  is  propoitionate.  so  ihat 
there  is  much  economy  in  gettmg  thfm  in  a  small 
shape  and  growing  ihem  on  nil  required  for  filling  up 
gaps.  Now  that  the  leaves  are  fast  falling,  no  ume 
should  be  lost  in  procuring  as  many  as  are  liktly  to  be 
wanted  within  the  next  year  or  two,  as  not  only  will 
it  be  much  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  10  get 
them  in  thus  early,  but  it  is  generally  an  unHersiood 
thing  that  first-comers  get  the  pick,  and  the  demand 
during  the  present  season  is  sure  to  be  great,  so  that 
those  who  send  in  their  orders  early  will  benefit  both 
ways.  That  there  may  be  no  delay  when  the  tree>  are 
received  in  getting  them  planted  those  they  areintended 
to  replace  should  be  uprooted,  suitable  soil  prepared 
and  got  ready  to  hand  on  the  spot,  holes  dug,  and, 
where  necessary,  drained  by  putting  in  6  mches  or  so 
of  broken  bricks,  or  by  running  a  sunk  gutter  of  the 
same  along  the  front  of  the  border.  In  very  reientive 
soils  both  may  be  requisite,  but  it  is  generally  better 
to  plant  on  slightly  raised  mounds  than  to  over-drain, 
and  to  correct  he  adhesive  nature  of  the  land  tiy 
working  in  burnt  clay,  sand,  or  any  light  earth  that 
will  improve  its  texture  and  friability.  The  use  of 
leaf-soil  or  other  vegetable  matter  for  such  a  purpose 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  possible,  for  unless  in 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  it  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  generate  fungus — a  parasite  which, 
when  once  it  fastens  itself  on  the  roots  of  plants,  com- 
pletely paralyses  their  growth,  and  eventually  kills 
them  outright.  I  have  seen  repeated  instances  of 
this,  especially  during  the  last  few  summers,  the 
exceptional  dryness  of  which  has  induced  a  condition 
in  the  soil  highly  favourable  to  its  being  generated, 
and  afterwards  spreading  in  a  rapid  manner.  Where 
land  is  not  naturally  favourable  there  is  nothing  like 
good  turfy  loam  for  planting  trees  in,  and  the  fiesher 
this  is  the  better,  so  long  as  the  herbage  has  been 
rotted  down,  or  has  been  pared  off  before  carting.  If 
a  few  barrow-loads  of  such  stuff  as  this  are  afforded 
each  plant  they  will  start  off  vigorously,  and  at  some 
future  time  more  can  be  added,  in  which  way  they 
get  it  fresh  as  their  roots  spread,  and  the  labour  of 
moving  a  quantity  of  soil  is  extended  over  a  series  of 
years  instead  of  having  to  be  done  all  at  once,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
labour.  However  poor  the  nature  of  the  loam  may  be 
on  no  account  should  manure  be  incorporated  with  ir, 
and  more  particularly  if  used  for  stune  fruits,  as  it  only 
induces  a  crude  watery  growth  ;  and  what  assistance 
such  trees  require  can  always  be  afforded  them  by 
applying  sewage-water  or  a  surface-mulching  during 
the  summer  when  carrying  a  crop.  Indeed  the  two 
are  at  that  time  necessary,  and  are  important  aids  to 
successful  fruit  culture,  the  one  supplying  the  requisite 
food  in  a  form  that  it  can  be  immediately  made  use  of, 
and  the  other  imparting  shade  to  the  roots  and  main- 
taining the  soil  in  a  moist  healthy  condition  by  intcr- 
cepling  evaporation.  J.  S/tr^'/ani,  Woohti stove  Pai k. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Friday, 


Monday,         Nov.     s— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' Rooms. 

r  Royal   Horticultural   Society  :    Alceting  of 
the   Fruit    and    Floral    Committees,    at 

.r,  ,   XT         i;  1      II   A.M.  ;     Scientific,  at  I   r.M.      General 

TUESDAY,        Nov.    6^      meetinfr  at3P.M. 

I  Clearance  Sale  at  Fillebrook   Nursery,  by 
(.      Protltcroe  &  Morris  (three  days). 

,„ ...   V,  r  Sale  of  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Dutch   Bulbs,  at 

WEDNHSDAY.  Nov.    ?(       Stevens' Rooms. 

C  Sale  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  at  the  Soulhwood 
Nov.    0  \      Lane  Nurseries,  HijjhKate,  by  Protheroe 

I      &  Morris. 
Nov.  10  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


EVERY  gardener  is  familiar  with  the  white 
mealy  substance  in  the  grain  of  Wheat, 
with  the  white  flesh  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  and 
countless  similar  substances  in  various  seeds. 
To  botanists  this  substance  is  from  its  external 
resemblance  often  called  the  Albumen,  but  as 
objections  may  very  fairly  be  raised  to  this 
term,  that  of  perisperm  or  endosperm  is  now 
often  used  in  its  stead.  The  object  of  this 
perisperm  is  very  obvious.  It  is  a  store-house 
of  nourishment  upon  which  the  young  seedlings 
draw  before  they  have  acquired  the  power  of 
feeding  for  themselves.  Hence  we  often  find 
that  in  the  case  of  those  seedlings  which  have 
from  the  first  a  well-developed  feeding  appa- 
ratus in  the  shape  of  green  seed  leaves,  as  in  the 
Turnip  or  Mustard,  the  albumen  is  at  the  time  of 
germination  either  non-existent  or  in  very  small 
proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
albumen  is  abundant,  there  the  seed-leaves  or 
cotyledons  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous. 
The  difficulty  in  inducing  some  seeds  to 
germinate  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  seedling  plant  is  often  able  to  feed  upon 
the  albumen,  but  is  not  able  to  shift  for 
itself ;  hence,  when  the  supply  of  albumen  is 
exhausted,  the  seedling  fails.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  seedling  Cocoa-nuts 
to  grow  in  this  country.  They  grow  for  a  time 
—all  the  time  the  stores  laid  up  by  the  mother- 
plant  last ;  but  when  these  are  used  up,  they 
seem  to  have  no  power  to  run  alone.  All  this 
is  so  well  known  alike  to  gardeners  and  to 
botanists  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
allude  to  it  but  for  some  very  curious  experi- 
ments which  have  lately  been  made  M.  Van 
TiEGHEM,  and  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natttrelles.  The 
physiologist  just  named  was  anxious  to  know 
how  the  seedling  plant  got  its  nourishment 
from  the  albumen,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  experiments  ascertained  some  very 
curious  facts,  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  albumen  in  some  cases  acts  as  a  nursing 
mother  to  the  young  embryo,  while  in  others 
the  young  plant  merely  helps  itself  to  what  it 
finds  handy.  Albumen  of  an  oily  character, 
such  as  that  of  Poppy  or  Cocoa-nut,  undergoes 
a  change  of  structure  and  composition — digests 
itself,  in  fact,  and  the  young  plant  does  but 
take  up  the  products  of  this  change  in  the 
tissues  and  constitution  of  the  albumen. 

Floury  albumen,  such  as  that  of  the  Wheat, 
is  passive.  It  is  changed,  and  ultimately 
absorbed  and  digested  by  the  embryo  itselfi  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  food  simply,  and  does  not,  as 
in  the  former  case,  also  iulfil  the  office  of  a 
nursing  mother.  The  germination  of  seeds,  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  process,  and 
other  matters  of  much  interest  to  cultivators  are 
thus  seen  to  depend  very  materially  on  the 
nature  of  the  albumen — a  fact  long  suspected, 
but  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  pre- 
viously received  so  practical  an  illustration  as 
it  has  now  done  in  the  hands  of  M.  VAN 
TiEGHEM.       

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  will  favour  us  vfith  some 
notes  (with  illustrations)  on  his  recent  journey 
in  Colorado  and  California,  with  special  refer- 


ence to  the  Conifers  of  that  district  which  have 
so  much  interest  for  our  horticulturists.  Sir 
Joseph  speaks  of  forests  of  Sequoia  (Welling- 
tonia)  fortymiles  in  extent,  of  Junipers  vieing  in 
age  with  the  Sequoias  and  of  singular  pyra- 
midal form,  of  trees  cut  through  by  natural 
sand  blasts,  and  of  other  matters  which  arouse 
our  interest  and  excite  our  curiosity. 


It   is  a  fortunate  circumstance    that   many 

Botanic  Gardens,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
the  advantage  of  proximity  to  fine  architectural  fea- 
tures. This  association  affords  some  compensation 
for  the  ugly  arrangements  which  are  thought,  very 
erroneously,  to  be  absolutely  essential  in  a  garden 
whose  main  purpose  is  educational.  The  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  is  a  case  where  the  proximity  to  the 
beautiful  Magdalen  tower  lends  an  additional  charm. 
The  garden  at  Padua,  illustrated  in  1876,  vol.  vi. , 
p.  686,  with  the  remarkable  group  of  buildings  adja- 
cent, afford  another  example.  In  our  present  issue 
we  give  a  view  taken  from  the  Botanic  G.\rden, 
Pisa,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Pro- 
festor  Carnel  (fig,  112).  The  famous  leaning  tower 
of  white  marble  here  forms  a  very  striking  object.  Of 
the  garden  itself,  rich  in  interesting  plants  and  noble 
trees,  and  well  administered  in  all  departments,  we 
need  not  say  anything  now,  but  refer  our  readers  to 
the  account  published  in  our  number  for  August  8, 
1874. 

• — -  Some  time  since  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer 
sent  us  a  few  leaves  of  a  Vine  which  we  may  truly 
say  were  magnificent  both  in  size  arid  colour.  In  size 
they  were  as  large  as  the  largest  dinner-plate  and  more, 
in  form  they  were  roundish  ovate,  nearly  entire,  or  with 
a  few  minute  teeth  along  the  margins.  The  upper 
surface  was  of  a  rich  claret  colour,  the  lower  surface 
covered  with  reddish  felted  down.  The  leaves  were  so 
superb  in  their  autumn  livery  that  we  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  to  what  species  they  be- 
longed. Mr.  Waterer  himself  could  furnish  us 
with  no  information  on  the  subject.  None  of  the 
gardeners  to  whom  we  showed  them  recognised  them, 
but  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr, 
Le  Marchant  Moore,  we  determined  them  to 
belong  to  Vitis  lanata,  a  Himalayan  species  long  ago 
introduced,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
in  gardens,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  Mr.  Waterer 
has  in  some  way  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
very  fine  variety,  for,  as  is  well  known,  few  plants 
are  more  variable  than  Vines.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  determination 
was  founded  on  specimens  which,  for  botanical 
purposes,  were  very  incomplete.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 
identification.  In  Royle's  llluslrations  of  the  Botany 
of  the  Himalayas  is  a  brief  reference  to  V.  macro- 
phylla  as  a  most  conspicuous  form,  climbing  trees, 
and  hanging  down  in  elegant  festoons  from  their  tops. 
This  form,  singularly  enough,  is  only  thus  briefly 
mentioned,  and  the  name  has  not  been  taken  up 
botanically,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  either  by  RoYLE 
himself  or  by  any  subsequent  writer  on  Indian  Vines. 
Professor  Lawson,  in  his  Monograph  of  Indian 
Vines  in  Hooker's  Flora  of  India,  makes  no  mention 
of  it,  but  gives  the  following  account  of  Vitis  lanata  : 
— *'  Branches,  petioles,  and  cymes  more  or  less 
pubescent  or  tomentose ;  leaves  cordate-ovate  or 
shortly  acuminate,  membranous  ;  peduncle  bearing  a 
simple  or  branched  tendril ;  petals  cohering  at  the  top. 
Vitis  Labrusca  var.  7  Regel ;  Kumaon,  6000 — 7000 
feet ;  Kashmir,  1000 — 4000  feet.  A  very  variable 
plant  in  the  size,  shape,  and  vestiture  of  the  leaves." 
It  is  then,  to  say  the  least,  probable  that  Royle's 
V.  macrophylla  may  be  intended  for  our  present 
plant,  and  that  it  is  a  variety  of  V.  lanata.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  trust  Mr.  Waterer  will  speedily  pro- 
pagate and  distribute  this  noble  Vine. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of 

the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  will,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Regius  Keeper,  be  held  in  the 
rooms  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Inverleith  Row, 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  November  6,  at  11  o'clock — 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  of  Blair  Adam,  M,P., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  papers 
submitted  by  members  will  be  read  : — i.  On  Schools 
of  Forestry.  By  Rev.  J.  Crombie  Brown,  LL.D. 
2.  Note  on  a  Liquid  for  Protecting  Young  Plantations 
from    Game.      By   William    Lennox,    Assistant 


Forester,  Kelly.  The  following  subjects  selected  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  will  be  discussed  : — i.  Woods  for 
Making  Different  Kinds  of  Charcoal,  and  the  Modes 
of  Preparing  it.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Robert  Baxter,  Forester,  Dalkeith  Park.  2.  Cryp- 
togamic  Plants  Injurious  to  Forest  Trees,  and  their 
Remedies.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Dunn,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith.  The  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Society  will  take  place  in 
Robertson's  Albert  Hotel,  25,  Hanover  Street,  at  4 
o'clock  precisely.  Dr.  Cleghorn  will  act  as  Chair- 
man, and  Bailie  Methven  and  Mr.  William 
M'Corquodale  as  croupiers. 

— •—  Rarely  have  we  seen  the  Market  Gardens 
OF  Middlesex  better  cropped  with  winter  pro- 
duce, or  that  produce  looking  more  favourably, 
than  at  present.  Breadths  of  Broccoli,  Coleworts, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  and  Savoys,  alternate  with  winter 
Onions,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
Wallflowers  and  Violets  are  blooming  early  and 
freely.  Already  the  welcome  rains  have  brightened 
up  the  crops,  and  they  have  regained  that  rich  green 
hue  so  characteris'.ic  of  the  winter  greens  during  a 
growing  autumn.  The  rains  that  fell  so  freely  in  the 
summer  gave  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  getting  out 
of  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  now  the  winter  green  crops 
are  most  abundant.  Turnips  have  been  and  are 
unusually  plentiful.  The  well-known  beetle  or  fly 
has  had  a  bad  time  this  season,  and  in  many 
places  has  hardly  been  seen.  The  excellence  of  the 
Turnip  crop  is  also  most  marked,  the  roots  having 
grown  quickly  and  yet  not  with  too  much  luxuriancr. 
CoUardsare  seen  in  large  breadths  of  tens  of  thousand'-, 
looking  as  even  as  if  mown  with  a  scythe,  a  fact  that 
speaks  well  for  the  admirable  quality  of  the  seed  stock 
from  which  they  are  raised.  The  taste  for  spring 
Onions  would  seem  to  be  growing,  as  large  breadths 
of  these  are  sown  and  look  just  now  like  broad 
patches  of  young  grass;  growers  find  it  to  be  of  the  first 
moment  to  have  these  well  hoed  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  the  winter  sets  in,  otherwise  the  weeds 
might  soon  overgrow  the  crop.  The  early  flowering 
of  the  breadths  of  Wallflowers  is  giving  some  addi- 
tional work  to  the  labourers,  both  men  and  women, 
and  are  most  welcome  to  the  grower,  who  has  none  too 
much  just  now  that  is  in  active  demand  ;  thesame  might 
be  said  of  the  Violets,  all  of  which  are  blooming  very 
early  and  most  freely.  Lee's  Victoria  Regina,  where 
grown  as  a  market  plant,  is  giving  the  greatest  satis- 
faction because  of  the  great  size  and  rich  perfume  of 
its  flowers.  Owing  to  the  un.-iettled  state  of  trade, 
and  the  general]  or  comparative  emptiness  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  Metropolis,  no  very  large 
demand  for  winter  green  stuff  has  yet  set  in,  but  there 
will  be  a  call  presently,  especially  if  hard  weather 
should  ensue.  Market  growers  are  not  unfeeling,  but 
they  will  not  be  sorry  if  the  winter  be  rather  more 
severe  than  usual ! 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National 

Rose  Show  took  place  recently  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Horticultural  Club,  at  which  a  statement  of 
accounts  was  submitted,  showing  a  deficiency  of 
something  like  £^1.  The  sum  of  ;^127  remained 
unpaid  to  five  of  the  largest  prize-takers,  and 
these  generously  resolved  to  take  only  50  per  cent,  of 
the  prize  money,  so  that  the  balance-sheet  might  be 
closed  after  the  accounts  had  been  submitted  to  an 
auditor.  The  subscriptions  and  donations  from  some- 
thing like  300  members  amounted  to  ffi^.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  a  National  Rose  Exhibition,  started 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance supported  by  the  strength  of  the  rosarians,  has 
failed  to  pay  its  way.  The  meeting,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  represented  the  National  Rose 
Society,  as  yet  strongly  in  favour  of  holding  an 
independent  exhibition  in  London  about  the  last  week 
in  June,  instead  of  accepting  offers  from  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  Royal  Aquarium,  or  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  the  Floral  Hall  were 
named  as  oflering  the  necessary  accommodations.  A 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  make  enquiries  as  to 
the  fitness  of  these  places,  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  could  be  had  for  the  purpose.  It  was  felt  by  the 
committee  that  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to 
the  Northern  growers  of  Roses  in  the  shape  of  a 
Northern  show,  and  a  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
held  at  Preston  in  connection  with  the  provincial 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  favour- 
ably received.  Mr.  H.  K.  Mayor  has  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  the 
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hon,  secretaries  are  now  the  RevF.  H.  H.  Dohbrain, 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  the 
latter  gentleman  being  a  most  active  and  valuable 
member  of  the  committee. 

In  Covect  Garden  Market  a  few  days  since 

might  have  been  seen  dense  clusters  of  some  small 
fruits  which  in  the  way  exhibited  might  well  puzzle  a 
botanist  j  closer  examination,  however,  showed  that 
they  were  the  fruits  of  the  Wild  Service,  PVRas 
TORMTNALis,  Strung  together  so  densely  as  to  resemble 
the  dense  mass  of  fruit  which  some  Palms  bear.  Mr. 
Berkeley  tells  us  that  in  some  parts  of  Northamp- 
tonshire the  tree  is  so  abundant  that  the  fruits  are 
strung  together  as  we  have  described,  and  borne  in 
procession  at  the  village  feasts.  The  fruits  should  be 
bletted,  like  the  Medlar.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
hard,  and  valuable  for  many  ornamental  purposes.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  Kent  and  other  counties.  It  is 
necessary  not  to  confound  these  wildings  with  the 
true  Service  tree,  Pyrus  or  Sorbus  domestica,  of  which 
a  tree  did  exist  some  years  since  in  Wyre  Forest,  and 
of  which  an  account  with  illustrations  was  given  in  our 
columns,  1874,  vol.  J.,  p.  283.  We  learn  from  Toulon 
that  the  fruits  of  the  true  Service  are  at  the  present 
time  largely  sold  in  the  markets  of  that  city.  The 
fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  common  Service, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  two.  The  character  of  the  tree  and  the  foliage 
are  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

■ At  this  dull  time  of  year,  when  flowers  even 

in  greenhouses  are  scarce,  we  may  recommend  Didis- 
cus  cceruleus  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
plant  has  much  the  general  aspect  of  our  wild  blue 
Scabious,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  Umbellifer  of  some 
interest  to  botanists  as  well  as  to  gardeners.  Another 
plant  less  often  seen  than  its  merits  warrant  is  Ges- 
nera  insignis,  a  noble-looking  species,  with  bold 
ovate  downy  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  large 
lilac  flowers  like  those  of  a  Foxglove  in  shape.  Im- 
PATIENS  Jerdonte  is  likewise  a  stove  plant,  not 
nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  its  quaint 
flowers,  with  their  scarlet  and  gold  livery,  are  sure  to 
attract  attention  wherever  seen.  Astelia  Banksii,  a 
plant  for  a  cool  conservatory  or  winter  garden,  with 
its  grassy  leaves,  elegant  habit,  and  dense  inflor- 
escence covered  with  white  down,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  almost  always  in  flower.  The  foregoing 
plants  are  at  the  present  time  noticeable  at  Kew. 

Mr.  William  Baillie,  one  of  Mr.  Dunn's 

foremen  at  Dalkeith,  has  just  left  there  to  succeed 
Mr.  Isaac  Maslin,  as  gardener  to  Robert  Fel- 
lowes,  Esq.,  Shotesham  Park,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Baillie 
is  a  man  of  excellent  ability,  and  no  doubt  will  do 
credit  to  himself  and  the  place  he  takes  charge  of. 

■ Dr.   George    Bennett,    of   Sydney,    has 

favoured  us  with  the  following  notes  on  the  Native 
Pomegranate  of  Australia  (Capparis  Mitchellii), 
and  the  larva  of  a  butterfly  (Pieris  teutonia)  which 
feeds  upon  it  : — During  the  month  of  January  the 
native  Pomegranate  tree  (Capparis  Mitchellii)  is  seen 
profusely  in  flower.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  size, 
growing  from  10  to  25  feet  high,  and  when  in  full 
blossom  is  of  great  beauty,  the  white  flowers  contrast- 
ing with  the  bright  green  foliage.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  close-grained.  It  is  known  in  the  colony  of 
Queensland  as  the  ** Native  Pomegranate,"  and  is 
eaten  by  the  aborigines,  who  name  it  "  Moqaile."  It  is 
also  found  about  the  Namoi,  Liverpool  Plains,  Upper 
Darling  River,  &c.,  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  is  named  "Bombal"  by  the 
aborigines.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  fruit  which  I 
examined  was  extremely  woody,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  measured  2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
thick  and  woody  pedicle  3^  inches  in  length.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  has  a  powerful  and  agreeable  odour, 
very  much  resembhng  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Magnolia  fuscata.  In  iS6q  I  for  the  first  time 
observed  that  the  foliage  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  that  of 
another  species,  Capparis  lasiantha,  both  growing  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  were 
almost  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  a  butteifly  (Pieris 
teutonia).  I  observed  them  in  every  stage,  from  the 
larva  to  the  butterfly.  This  insect  confined  its  ravages 
to  the  Capparis  only,  leaving  all  other  trees  in  the 
garden  untouched.  This  continued  every  subsequent 
year  until  in  November,  1875,  the  caterpillars  were 
observed  to  have  commenced  to  feed  upon  the  foliage, 
when  a  man  was  deputed  by  the  director  of   the 


gardens  daily  to  collect  and  destroy  them,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  their  ravages  were  arrested,  and 
the  trees  appeared  that  year  in  full  foliage  and 
blossom,  and  in  the  following  year  but  very  few  were 
seen,  and  soon  destroyed. 

M.     Marchand,    writing    in    the   Bulletin 

if  Arboriadlure,  mentions  that  the  natives  of  Lower 
California  make  useof  the  Echinocacti,  which  grow 
in  such  abundance  in  the  mountains,  as  food.  The 
plants  are  thrown  into  boiling  water,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  spines  are  removed,  slices  of  the  Cacti 
are  then  fried  as  Aubergines  are  cooked  in  Europe, 
and,  thus  treated,  they  constitute,  according  to  M. 
Marchand,  a  very  delicious  vegetable. 

One   excellent  quality    of   the  old  favourite 

Verbena  venosa  is  that  rabbits  will,  in  general, 
not  touch  it.  Why  do  we  not  more  often  see  this 
very  desirable  old  plant  ? 

-  The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Inner. 
Temple  Gardens  are  now  fast  coming  to  their  best, 
and  all  who  intend  seeing  them  had  better  pay  them 
a  visit  during  the  next  fortnight.  Mr.  Newton 
evidently  relies  upon  old  favourites,  as  there  are  only 
three  or  four  new  varieties  in  the  collection  this  year, 
of  which  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  a  bright  rose-coloured 
flower  with  a  white  centre,  and  Cossack,  a  pretty 
maroon  and  yellow,  are  the  most  noticeable.  Among 
the  old  ones  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Elaine, 
large  snow-white  ;  also  James  Salter,  a  pretty  mauve  ; 
Golden  Beverley,  fine  large  flower ;  Lord  Derby,  a 
dark  purple  incurved  flower ;  Gloria  Mundi,  a  large 
golden-yellow  flower  ;  Plenipo,  a  rose-purple,  with 
a  silvery  shade,  &c.  The  gardens  will,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Benchers,  be  open  to  the  public 
during  the  continuance  of  the  show. 

A  plant  of  Dipladenia  eoliviensis,  trained 

along  the  roof  of  the  small  span-roofed  Orchid-house 
at  Ealing  Park,  the  residence  of  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq., 
is  now  in  fine  bloom,  and  flowers  with  great  profu- 
sion. The  plant  is  in  a  pot  standing  on  one  of  the 
side  beds,  and  the  shoots  are  carried  lengthwise  along 
the  roof  trained  to  wires.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  gar- 
dener at  Ealing  Park,  states  that  he  can  cut  blossoms 
from  ic  all  the  year  round,  but  that  it  is  especially 
valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  white  flowers 
are  scarce.  The  blooms  show  themselves  ofi  to  excel- 
lent advantage  when  placed  on  the  dining-table  in 
specimen  glasses. 

One  of   the    best  forms   of   the  Improved 

SoLANUMS  can  now  be  seen  at  Ealing  Park.  In  one 
house  there  are  about  six  dozen  plants  ©f  a  singularly 
compact  short-branched  habit  of  growth,  and  com- 
pletely laden  with  large  bright  coral-red  round  berries. 
The  peculiarity  about  the  strain  is  that  as  the  berries 
colour  they  appear  to  thrust  themselves  outside  the 
leaves,  and  they  are  thus  fully  exposed  to  view.  About 
a  month  ago  the  plants  were  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted,  and  they  have  not  lost  a  leaf  by 
th£  process.  As  soon  as  the  berries  were  set  the 
leading  shoots  were  pinched  back.  The  variety  is 
an  invaluable  one  for  decorative  purposes  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Edwards  is  growing  a 
great  quantity  of  it  for  the  purpose. 

Chrysanthemums  generally  are  blooming 

very  late  this  season,  and  it  has  been  found  expedient  to 
advance  the  dates  of  some  of  the  shows  a  week  or  ten 
days  beyond  the  time  originally  fixed.  The  plants 
were  late  in  getting  into  growth,  and  the  absence  of 
sun  greatly  retarded  the  plants.  Some  collections 
have  yet  a  great  deal  of  lee-way  to  make  up,  there 
being  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  bud  approaching 
the  expanded  state. 

Of  all  the  Colchicums,  the  double-flowered 

form  of  C.  officinale  appears  to  be  the  most  desirable, 
as  the  blossoms  are  large,  fully  double,  and  they 
remain  a  considerable  time  in  flower.  It  is  very  free 
of  bloom  also.  Strong  bulbs  throw  up  a  large 
quantity  of  flowers. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  thickly  set  with 

berries  the  Common  Holly  appears  to  be  gener- 
ally. The  yellow-berried  variety  is  very  fertile  of 
fruit  also,  and  now  that  the  berries  are  rapidly  taking 
on  Iheir  colour  they  are  daily  becoming  more  attrac- 
tive.    There  should  be  no  lack  of  berried  Holly  at 


Christmas  if  what  can  be  seen  round  London  is 
general  throughout  the  CLUntry. 

Many    beautiful    species     and     vaiieties    of 

Autumnal  Crocus  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  C. 
bjzantinus  has  a  nearly  blue  perianth  and  is  without 
veins  of  colour  ;  it  is  very  ornamental,  and  from  its 
comparatively  small  Inner  segments  is  at  once  distinct 
in  effect  and  safe  from  confusion  with  others.  It  has 
been  considered  rare,  and  is  often  grown  as  C.  iridi- 
florus.  The  well-known  C.  speciosus  is  decidedly 
the  most  showy  of  all  ;  its  flowers  are  large,  deeply 
coloured  and  beautifully  veined.  Fortunately  it  grows 
freely,  sometimes  being  almost  a  weed,  and  would 
certainly  be  of  great  value  in  pots  for  the  conservatory. 
C.  pulchellus  is  nearly  allied  to  this  but  much  smaller, 
its  flowers  are  pale  lilac  withbeautifully  defined  veins. 
C.  longiflorus  and  the  variety  melitensis  are  in  flower 
together,  and  of  the  two  we  much  prefer  the  type 
which  has  the  larger  flowers  and  deeper  colour.  The 
perianth  is  rosy  lilac,  presenting  with  the  deep  orange- 
red  stigmas  a  rich  glow  of  colour.  C.  Boryi  var. 
lECvigatus  is  pretty  and  distinct  from  others  in  bloom, 
its  flowers  are  cream  coloured  with  a  yellow  throat  and 
orange  stigmas.  Another  variety,  C.  Orphanidis,  is 
interesting  from  its  feature  of  remaining  open  during 
the  night  and  dull  weather ;  it  is  of  delicate  mauve 
colour,  with  white  anthers  and  yellow  stigmas.  This 
is  extremely  rare.  The  perianth  of  C.  cancellatus  is 
pure  white  with  yellow  throat,  the  anthers  are  yellow, 
and  the  stigmas  orange-red.  It  again  is  somewhat 
rare,  though  common  in  a  wild  state  under  several 
forms.  C.  Clusii  has  pale  lilac  flowers  with 
in  this  case  narrow  acute  segments.  There  are  nice 
clumps  of  C.  medius,  a  species  rare  in  a  wild  state, 
and  confined  to  the  north-west  of  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  corner  of  France.  The  perianth  is  lilac,  with 
darker  lines  about  the  throat.  It  is  ornamented  with 
stigmas  much  divided,  even  to  the  condition  almost  of 
a  little  tassel.  C.  serotinus  is  a  rare  and  pretty 
species,  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  described  as  having 
much  the  appearance  of  Colchicum  auturanale.  A 
variety  of  this,  C.  Salzmanni,  also  rare,  and  a  native  of 
Tangiers,  brought  hither  in  a  living  state  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  a  few  years  ago,  concludes  the  list  of  those  at 
the  present  moment  in  bloom.  C.  nudiflorus  is  now 
over.  We  are  pleased  here  to  note  that  true  C.  sativus, 
said  by  mistake  in  one  of  the  journals  lately  to  be 
absent  and  not  known  in  another  botanic  garden.  Ic 
is  also  grown  at  Chelsea,  and  in  at  least  one  nursery  as 
C.  saff'ranus.  These  autumnal  Croci  are  worth  much 
more  attention  than  they  usually  command,  and  some 
at  least  should  have  glass  protection  from  the  incle-, 
ment  weather  of  the  season. 

Crassula  rubicunda,  in  bloom  at  Kew,  is 

deserving  of  mention  for  its  highly  ornamental  and 
uncommon  character.  Several  stems  proceed  from  a 
common  base,  bearing  above  a  large  mass  of  red 
flowers  similar  in  effect  to  Rochea.  The  width  across 
the  top  is  about  i  foot,  and  the  height  is  a  little  more. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  5  inches  long  below,  passing 
upwards  into  the  bracts.  It  makes  a  good  specimen, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  flowering  with  certainty  at  a 
season  when  flowers  are  scarce.  A  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

At   American  Weddings   the   bride   and 

bridegroom  during  the  ceremony  often  stand  beneath 
a  bell  formed  of  exquisite  flowers.  The  idea  is  so 
pretty,  says  7yie  Qiceen,  that  a  contemporary  recom- 
mends it  to  those  who  may  be  busy  decorating  a 
church  or  a  house  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage.  No 
expense  or  trouble  is  spared,  the  choicest  blooms 
being  used  ;  and  these  bells  cost  sometimes  as  much 
as  ;^20.  In  the  matter  of  floral  decorations  English 
people  are  wont  to  keep  much  in  the  same  track,  and 
might,  if  they  were  so  minded,  learn  many  novelties 
from  abroad.  In  Denmark,  for  instance,  charming 
oval  wreaths  are  formed  of  the  long  fronds  of  the 
Filix-mas  Fern,  the  points  meeting  at  the  top,  while 
the  stalks  are  hidden  at  the  base  by  flowers  of  vivid 
colour,  contrasting  well  with  the  green  leaves  which 
seem  to  spring  from  them.  The  oval  wreaths  are 
generally  about  10  inches  high. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 

Sciences,  MM.  SerrSs  and  Rerat  read  a  paper  on 
the  employment  of  Colza  and  Rape,  sown  in  vine- 
yards to  preserve  the  Vine  from  frost.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  October  or  November,  and  by  May,  when 
the    frosts  are  most  to   be  feared,   the  plants  have 
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grown  to  more  than  a  metre  in  height,  giving  good 
protection.  When  the  frost  is  fairly  gone,  the  Rape 
or  Colza  is  cut,  and  the  Vines  then  grow  with  more 
vigour. 

Those  who   cultivate  Auriculas   are   often 

found  asserting  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
plants  to  grow,  because  it  always  centres  about  itself 
so  much  of  continuous  interest.  A  fine  old  florist 
once  remarked,  "If  I  could  grow  but  one  flower  it 
would  be  Auricula,"  and  Auricula  cultivators  gene- 
rally would  endorse  this  remark.  The  plants  are 
delightfully  aclivejust  now,  putting  on  their  autumnal 
growth,  and  the  delicious  mild  weather  brings  out  the 
charming  leaf  dress  in  its  pleasantest  form.  The 
varieties  with  mealed  foliage  appear  at  their  best  when 
they  have  put  on  their  autumn  garb,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  Taylor's  Glory,  Smiling  Beauty,  Catharina, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord  of  Lome,  White  Rival,  Vulcan, 
Pizziro,  C.  J.  Perry,  Martins,  Mrs.  Sturrock,  &c., 
and  it  is  also  remarkable  how  varied  in  characier  the 
mealed  leaves  are.  In  a  collection  of  fifty  Auriculas 
there  will  be  found  great  diversity  of  leaf  form,  for  the 
plants  appear  to  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
anything  like  monotony  or  sameness  of  appearance 
in  the  leaf  garb,  for  let  the  thick  dark  green  leathery 
leaves  of  Colonel  Taylor,  Lancashire  Hero,  and 
George  Lightbody  be  compared  with  the  narrow  pale 
coloured  pointed  leaves  of  Richard  Headly  ;  the  long 
bold-toothed  leaves  of  Colonel  Champneys,  and  the 
rounded  jagged  leaves  of  Dr.  Horner;  and  these 
contrasts  may  be  pursued  with  unceasing  interest,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Read's  new  grey  edge,  Dr.  Horner,  appears  to 
be  what  the  Auricula  fanciers  term  a  "good  doer," 
a  small  plant  received  a  short  time  since  is  putting  on 
a  vigorous  growth.  So  far  there  appears  a  prospect 
of  a  good  and  early  bloom— a  good  bloom  because 
the  autumn  growth  is  generous,  and  the  plants  are 
forming  those  stout  filbert  centres  cultivators  like  to 
see  at  this  season  ot  the  year  ;  and  an  early  bloom 
because  the  plants  have  been  making  a  good  growth 
almost  uninterruptedly  since  the  time  of  potting. 
But  much  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  early 
spring. 

The  committee  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tvne 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  have 
with  commendable  alacrity  issued  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  their  spring  show,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  April  3  and  4  next.  Many  societies  might 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Newcastle  book,  for  it  often 
happens  that  schedules  of  prizes  are  not  issued 
till  two  months  or  so  before  the  show  takes  place 
— a  haphazard  state  of  things  for  exhibitors.  In 
looking  over  the  Newcastle  schedule  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  in  the  leading  class  for  thirty-six 
Hyacinths,  three  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot,  it  is  set 
forth  the  Hyacinths  need  not  necessarily  be  grown 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  had  a  class  for 
thiity-six  Hyacinths,  grown  singly  in  pots,  and  the 
handsome  prizes  in  this  class  would  be  certain  to 
bring  a  good  competition.  As  now  expressed  the 
terms  are  unusual,  and  favourable  to  making-up, 
which  is  a  reprehensible  practice  in  relation  to  horti- 
cultural exhibitions.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  all 
special  prizes  are  swept  away  from  the  schedule,  for 
last  year  many  of  these  were  of  a  most  objectionable 
character. 

Some  fine  New  Pjcotees,    raised  by  Mr. 

Robert  Lord,  Todraoden,  and  highly  recommended 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  in  the  Florist  and  Pomolo- 
^n'st^  are  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  J.  Booth, 
Failsworth.  Miss  Horner,  heavy  rose  edge  ;  and 
Fanny,  medium  purple  edge,  were  much  admired 
when  shown  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society.  Mr.  Dodwell,  a  fine  rose 
flike  Carnation,  is  also  included  in  the  distribution. 
Mr.  Dodwell  reports  that  this  variety  "exhibits 
qualities  of  the  highest  excelltnce." 

Mr.  G.  Summers,  lately  of  Mentmore,   is 

appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hall  as  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough,  at  Sandbeck  Park. 

Mr.  Thomas  Todd,  late  gardener  at  Roby 

Hall,  near  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  as  gardener 
to  J.  Sluane  Stanley,  Esq.,  The  Paultons, 
Romsey,  Hampshire. 


GROWTH    OF    BEET. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1S75  I  had  occasion 
to  take  a  few  observations  of  the  root-growths  of 
some  of  our  garden  vegetables,  and  possibly  a  note  of 
the  rate  of  growth,  that  is  of  the  upward  or  downward 
progress  made  weekly  at  selected  points  marked  along 
the  greater  portion  of  one  Beetroot,  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

The  observations  were  taken  by  driving  a  stick  (a  a 
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in  the  diagram,  reversed  in  the  engraving,  fig.  1 13),  with 
notches  cut  in  it  at  distances,  firmly  into  the  ground, 
close  to  the  root,  inserting  a  good  sized  pin  horizontally 
(weekly)  into  the  root  opposite  each  of  these  notches, 
the  pin  newly  placed  each  week  thus  giving  an  easy 
method  of  measuring  theexict  riseor  fall  which  its  pre- 
cursor had  made  in  the  previous  week  from  its  position 
exactly  opposite  the  notch.  The  five  vertical  lines, 
with  the  dates  marked  above,  give  the  days  of  ex- 
amination in  August  and  September,  and  the  short 
horizontal  lines  on  each  vertical  one  give  the  exact 
measure  of  growth  between  the  date  noted  opposite 
the  lowest  part  of  each  notch  and  the  one  immedi- 


ately above  or  below,  as  circumstances  of  growth 
during  the  week  may  have  placed  it. 

The  figures  without  horizontal  lines  show  approxi- 
mate measurement,  but  not  perfectly  exactly  given 
like  those  opposite  the  notches,  the  dilifertnce  in 
measurement  in  these  small  spaces  being  diflicult  to 
note  from  week  to  week  with  certainty. 

By  glancing  at  the  diagram  the  growth  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  very  regular  at  the  three  upper  points, 
the  collective  measurements  showing  a  rise  of  the 
marking-pin  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  five 
weeks,  at  the  topmost  point  of  measurement,  rather 
less  at  the  second,  and  less  slill  (rather  under  half  an 
inch)  at  the  next  (the  third  from  the  top)  ;  but  in  all 
these  places  the  growth  was  upwards,  while  in  the 
two  lower  markings  the  growth  was  variable,  the 
fourth  marking  from  the  top  showing  no  vertical 
movement,  except  in  an  upward  direction  in  the  third 
and  fifth  weeks  of  observation  ;  and  the  fifth  mark 
(placed  as  near  the  extremity  of  the  root  as  it  could 
conveniently  be  fixed)  will  be  seen  to  have  first  pro- 
gressed downwards  and  subsequently  to  have  been 
stationary,  then  again  carried  upwards,  then  down- 
wards, and  in  the  fifth  week  agam  stationary. 

The  Beetroot  was  of  moderate  size,  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  except  in  having  the  earth  removed 
from  one  side  during  a  few  minutes  once  a  week  for 
examination,  and  the  measures  give  a  natural 
sequence,  or  extension  of  growth,  except  from  Sep- 
tember I  to  S,  when  there  was  an  upward  growth  at 
the  fourth  mark,  which,  combined  with  that  below 
and  the  lesser  one  above,  must  have  been  accom- 
panied with  a  considerable  horizontal  enlargement  to 
allow  of  it  taking  place.  This  horizontal  extension, 
however,  I  had  no  means  of  measuring,  without 
disturbing  the  ground  round  the  root  to  a  degree 
probably  interfering  with  its  steady  growth.  In  a 
few  Carrot  and  Parsnip  roots  under  observation  from 
about  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of 
September  the  downward  progress  of  the  top  of  the 
root,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  marked  point 
immediately  below,  being  stationary,  was  traceable 
week  by  week.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  possible, 
to  find  in  these  roots  differing  from  the  Beet  in  the 
great  spread  of  the  upper  part  what  is  the  simul- 
taneous amount  of  vertical  and  horizontal  growth. 
This,  however,  I  was  not  able  to  manage.  1  should 
add  that  in  the  diagram  of  the  Beet  the  five  groups 
of  measures  are  put  near  together  for  convenience  uf 
space,  the  root  itself  was  of  ordinary  size.   O, 


VEGETABLE   REMAINS   IN  THE 

EGYPTIAN  MUSEUM  AT  BERLIN. 
A  FEW  years  ago  the  late  Alexander  Braun  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Beilin 
on  the  *'  Remains  of  Plants  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
at  Berlin."  The  notes  for  this  lecture  having  been 
found  amongst  the  deceased's  papers.  Doctors  Ascher- 
son  and  Magnus  thought  it  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
their  revered  preceptor  that  they  should  be  made 
public,  and  they  have  accordingly  published  them  in 
the  Zeitschrift  filr  Elhnoh^it:  We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  reprint,  from  which  we  have  made  the  follow- 
ing extracts  and  abstracts.  There  are  numerous  inter- 
polations by  the  Editors,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
distinguish  here.  The  remarkable  discoveries  of  Pro- 
fessor Oswald  Heer  in  connection  with  the  pile  dwell- 
ings of  the  Swiss  lakes  was  the  inducement  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  remains  of  plants  from  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sepulchre?,  &c.,  and  the  fact  that  Heer  deter- 
mined the  Flax  he  found  to  be  Linum  angustifolium, 
and  not  the  now  universally  cultivated  L.  usitatissimum, 
first  led  to  an  examination  of  the  Egyptian  remains. 
L.  angustifolium  is  a  perennial  species,  differing  from 
the  annual  L.  usitatissimum  in  its  numerous  stems  from 
the  same  root,  and  in  its  seeds  and  seed-vessels  being 
only  half  the  size.  [L.  augU:.lifolium  is  sometimes 
annual,  and  no  wild  original  of  L.  usitatissimum  is 
known.]  As  Heer  was  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pile  dwellings  were  of  African  origin,  it  would 
be  particularly  iiUeresting  to  know  what  kind  of  Flax 
was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  mate- 
rial at  hand  was,  however,  very  meagre,  only  three 
seeds  being  found,  and  it  was  open  to  doubt  whether 
they  had  been  intentionally  or  unintentionally  intro- 
duced in  the  collections.  One  of  these  seeds  belongs 
to  angustifolium,  whilst  the  other  two  are  those  ol 
L.  humile,  Mill.  (L.  usitatissimum,  var.  crepitans, 
Schiibl.  and  Martens).  The  capsules  of  L.  humile 
burfct  open  when  ripe,  whilst  those  of  the  form  com- 
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monly  cultivated  in.  Central  Europe  remain  closed. 
Moreover,  the  Flax  seeds  found  were  mixed  with, 
those  of  two  cultivated  plants,  namely,  Lactuca 
sativa  and  Nigella  sativa';  but  the  occurrence  of 
Linum  humile  is  interesting,  because  this  is  the  only 
species  cultivated  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  seeds  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  as  food.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  was  the  form  cultivated  by 
the  Egyptians. 

Professor  Unger  conceived  the  idea  of  dissolving 
the  unbumt  bricks  of  loam  and  straw  largely  used 
in  construction,  even  in  some  of  the  pyramids,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  vegetable  remains  accidentally  or 
purposely  present  ;  and  he  found  a  portion  of  a 
capsule  of  a  Linura,  which  he  determined  to  be  L. 
usitatissimum.  It  is  probable,  however,  his  deter- 
mination merely  excluded  L.  angustifoliura,  and  that 
he  had  not  taken  L.  humile  into  consideration  ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
in  some  of  the  collections  of  antiquities  what  species 
really  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  That  they 
grew  Flax  on  a  large  scale  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
their  mummies  are  swathed  in  linen  cloth,  and  Unger 
calculated  that  they  cultivated  it  upwards  of  5000 
years  ago.  Although  nothing  posit  ive  resulted  from 
the  examination  of  the  Flax  seeds,  some  of  the  other 
vegetable  remains  are  highly  interesting.  Amongst 
the  organic  remains  detected  by  Unger  in  unbumt 
bricks  of  undoubted  antiquity  was  Eragrostis  abyssi- 
nica,  or  Teff,  a  grain  cultivated  up  to  the  present  day 
in  Abyssinia,  This  discovery  favours  the  assumption 
that  Teft  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
In  the  Berlin  collection  there  is  some  Wheat  (Triticum 
vulgare),  mixed  with  which  are  a  few  scattered  grains 
of  Barley;  and  Unger  found  grains  of  T.  turgidum 
(the  prevailing  kind  now  in  cultivation  in  Egypt), 
and  Spelt  (T.  Spelta),  and  perhaps  also  T.  monococ' 
cum,  neither  of  which  are  employed  at  the  present 
time.  Unger  also  ascertained  the  fact  that  from  the 
abundance  of  Wheat  and  Barley  straw  in  the  bricks 
of  the  pyramids  of  Dahschur,  these  cereals  must  have 
been  extensively  cultivated.  Numerous  grains  of 
Triticum  vulgare  antiquorum  likewise  occur  in  the 
bricks,  and  this  same  variety  was  found  by  Heer  in 
the  remains  of  the  lake  dwellings.  The  Barley  was 
recognised  by  portions  of  the  ear  to  be  that  of  Hor- 
deum  hexastichura.  The  statement  respecting  the 
germination  of  Wheat  from  ancient  Egyptian  sar- 
cophagi was  long  ago  shown  to  have  been  based  on 
a  deception,  and  needs  no  further  refutation  any  more 
than  the  fable  of  a  bulb  taken  from  the  hand  of  a 
mummy  afterwards  growing. 

With  regard  to  the  Papyrus,  Cyperus  Papyrus,  it 
includes,  without  doubt,  the  inconstant  forms  with 
upright  and  deflected  branches  of  the  inflorescence. 
Different  parts  of  this  plant  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  as  paper,  for  plaiting,  and  the  starchy 
rhizome  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  a  plant  once  so  abundant  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  that  country,, whereas  in  Syria  and  Sicily, 
whither  it  was  probably  carried  from  Egypt,  it  is  per- 
fectly naturalised.  It  is  indigenous  on  the  river  banks 
of  Tropical  Africa,  probably  extending  southward  to 
Natal.  The  tuberous  roots  of  Cyperus  esculentus, 
a  plant  still  cultivated  in  Egypt,  &c.,  are  among  the 
remains. 

Apparently  the  Date  Palm  had  about  the  same 
range  of  old  as  it  now  has,  being  very  abundant  in 
the  tombs.  The  real  home  of  the  Date  is  doubtful. 
Whether  the  small  form  found  on  Mount  Sinai  is 
really  indigenous  or  only  a  colonist  is  uncertain  ;  but 
it  has  an  edible  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  Doom  Palm 
(Hyphcene  thebaica)  is  less  common.  This  fruit,  which 
is  of  a  large  size,  has  the  peculiarity  that  often  two 
and  sometimes  three  of  the  original  ovules  develope 
into  seeds,  whereas  in  the  Date,  Cocoa-nut,  &c.,  never 
more  than  one  reaches  maturity.  This  is  quite  new  to 
us ;  we  have  seen  large  numbers  of  the  fruit  of  Hyphcene 
thebaica,  but  never  saw  one  with  three  or  even  two  of 
the  cells  and  seeds  developed,  and  Martiussays  the  fruit 
isusually  simple  rarely  withtwoorthreecellsdeveloped. 
Dr.  Ascherson  should  know,  however,  as  he  has 
travelled  in  Egypt  and  the  Libyan  desert.  A  third 
Palm  fruit,  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  puzzled  botanists 
for  a  long  time.  Kunth  named  it  Areca  Passalacqure, 
after  an  explorer  ;  and  it  has  in  its  ruminated  albumen 
some  affinity  to  the  genus,  but  the  fibrous  layer  in  the 
pericarp  is  wanting.  Unger  was  the  first  to  identify 
it  with  the  fruit  of  Hyphsene  Argun,  Mart,  a  Palm 
which  inhabits  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nubian 
desert  in  the  bend  of  the  Nile  between  Korosko  and 
Abon  Hammed.     The  unripe  fruit,  which  bears  the 


names  of  Argun  and  Dallock,  according  to  the  Belgian 
traveller,  Pruyssenaere,  is  buried  by  the  natives  for  a 
time,  whereby  the  albumen  obtains  an  agreeable 
flavour  resembling  the  Cocoa-nut.  It  is  recorded  by 
early  writers  that  the  Olive  was  cultivated  by  the 
Egyplians,  but  hitherto  the  fruit  has  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  graves  or  coffins.  In  the  Berlin  Museum 
there  is  an  object,  similar  to  the  old  instrument  of 
punishment,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Olive  twigs 
firmly  bound  together  with  strips  of ,  Palm  leaf; 
and  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden  there  are  ancient 
Egyptian  funeral  wreaths  of  the"  same  material. 
Fruits  of  a  species  of  Balsamodendron  in  the 
collection  were  probably  not  Egyptian  produce, 
but  imported  from  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  remind  one  of  the  representation 
of  the  booty  of  Queen  Misaphri's  fleet  on  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  El-Der-el-bachri.  The  transport  of 
living  trees  in  tubs  is  defined  in  a  most  characteristic 
manner,  and  is  designated  by  the  inscription — 
**  Growing  incense  trees,  thirty-one  specimens." 
Fruit  of  the  Ficus  Sycomorus  are  in  the  Museum,  and 
most  of  the  objects  made  from  wood  are  from  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  formerly,  as  now,  was  one 
of  the  most  widely  dispersed  and  most  venerated  of 
trees  in  the  country.  The  fruit,  doubtfully  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  Orange  by  Kunth,  turns  out  to  be  this, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  determine  from  a  section. 
It  is  not  smooth, 'like  the  common  Fig,  but  covered 
with  a  soft  wool,  and  it  grows  in  clusters.  The 
common  Fig  is  also  represented  in  the  collection,  and 
seeds  of  the  Castor-oil  have  frequently  been  found 
in  the  tombs.  According  to  Unger  there  are  fruits  of 
Cordia  Myxa  in  the  Vienna  and  Florence  collections, 
but  the  fruit  he  designated  as  such  in  the  Berlin  Mu, 
seum  is  certainly  a  very  different  thing.  It  is  culti- 
vated at  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  and  is  so 
distinct  a  fmit  as  to  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
persistent  cup-shaped  calyx  in  which  it  is  seated.  A 
fruit  formerly  referred  to  Mimusops  Elengi,  Linn., 
was  proved  by  a  more  exact  comparison  to  be  M. 
Kummel,  a  native  of  tropical  Africa.  And  the  seeds 
supposed  by  Kunth  to  belong  to  a  species  of 
Diospyros,  turn  out  to  be  those  of  the  same  species  of 
Mimusops.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  too,  that 
leaves  of  this  tree  exist  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  which 
it  appears  were  taken  from  the  wreaths  found  with 
several  mummies.  These  wreaths  are  often  embel- 
lished with  flower?,  amongst  which  have  been  recog- 
nised those  of  Acacia  nilotica,  Chrysanthemum 
coronariura,  a  species  of  Centaurea,  and  Nymphcea 
coerulea.  The  seeds  of  a  Cucurbitaceous  plant  left 
undetermined  by  Kunth,  are  certainly  those  of  the 
Water  Melon,  CitruUus  vulgaris.  The  identification 
of  these  seeds  is  all  the  more  important,  because 
Water  Melons  have  been  found  growing  wild  in 
various  parts  of  Africa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  first  cultivated  in  Egypt,  whence  they 
have  spread  to  other  countries.  This  is  most 
likely  the  fruit  mentioned  as  a  Melon  in  the 
complaint  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  Numbers,  chap, 
ii.,  V,  5.  It  is  well-known  whit  an  important  part 
the  Water  Lilies,  the  celebrated  Lotus  flowers, 
Nymphcei  Lotus  and  N.  ccerulea,  played  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  [fn  this 
country  Nelumbium  speciosum  is  sometimes  named 
Sacred  Lotus,  but  Sacred  Bean  is  a  more  suitable 
appellation,  as  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that 
Nymph?2a  Lotus  was  the  Lotus  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Nelumbium  is  regarded  with  veneration 
in  India  and  China.]  Professor  Caspary  recognised 
two  well  preserved  buds  of  N.  cceiulea  in  the  British 
Museum  collections.  Nelumbium  speciosum  is  re- 
presented on  the  early  monuments,  and  was  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  has  now  quite  disappeared  from  the 
country,  and  was  most  likely  originally  introduced 
from  Asia,  The  stones  of  the  fruits  of  Balanites 
xgyptiaca,  a  shrub  with  a  fleshy  stone  fruit,  now 
exceedingly  rare  in  Egypt,  is  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  collections  from  the  tombs.  Grape  growing 
was  extensively  practised,  as  remains  and  numerous 
monumental  pictures  testify.  The  berries  examined 
were  of  an  oblong  shape  and  probably  of  a  dark  blue 
colour. 

Another  fruit  cultivated  was  the  Pomegranate, 
the  variety  differing  somewhat  from  any  of  those  of 
the  present  day,  in  having  only  four  to  six  cells, 
instead  of  six  to  eight.  Seeds  of  Sapindus  emargin- 
atus,  an  Indian  tree,  have  been  identified.  In  India 
these  seeds  are  used  as  soap  both  in  cleaning  the 
person  and  the  washing  of  fine  linen,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Egyptians  imported  them  for  the  same 


purposes,  as  it  is  known  that  they  had  commercial 
relations  with  India.  Acacia  nilotica  was  the  only 
tree  of  any  size  producing  a  durable  wood  suitable  for 
ship-building,  and  this  only  in  lengths  of  at  the  most 
9  to  10  feet.  Evidence  of  the  partiality  of  the 
Egyptians  for  the  Onion  tribe  is  found  on  every  side. 
The  Garlic,  Leek,  and  Onion,  judging  from  their 
names,  were  cultivated,  but  the  remains  of  bulbs  in 
the  collection  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify.  We 
may  conclude  with  a  reference  to  the  discovery,  by 
Ascherson,  of  the  wood  of  Calotropis  procera  in  a 
tomb  in  the  Oasis  of  Dakhel.    W.  B.  H. 


|0nu  ^nu%im\t\\n. 

The  Late  Potato  Show  at  the  Aquarium, — In 
reply  to  your  correspondents  I  have  to  say  that  if  I 
have  said  anything  to  hurt  any  person's  feelings  I 
withdraw  it  with  an  expression  of  regret.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  principle  I  advocated  in 
my  note  is  a  sound  one,  and  I  have  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  my  friend,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  agrees  with 
me  in  this  matter.  The  reference  made  in  his  commu- 
nication to  the  temporary  provision  for  refreshments 
at  South  Kensington  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  subject.  1  can  hardly  undertake  the 
duties  Mr.  Hibberd  proposes  to  thrust  upon  me, 
besides  which  I  know  that  the  "arrangements 
for  1S7S"  will  be  in  abler  hands,  but  I  will  promise 
this  much,  that  should  the  Potato  show  be  held 
in  connection  with  either  the  Royal  Botanic  or 
Royal  Horticultural  Societies  of  London  I  will  do 
what  little  I  can  to  help  it.  Your  correspondent,  "A 
Committeeman,"  seems  to  me  a  little  hazy  when  he 
accuses  me  of  "slandering  respectable  people,  and 
saying  that  they  go  to  the  shows  to  drink  gin."  I 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  I  said  that  no  doubt 
the  main  object  of  these  joint-stock  companies  in 
giving  a  few  pounds  to  the  Potato  and  other  societies 
was  to  bring  people  together  to  consume  the  viands 
on  sale  at  the  refreshment  bars.  If  "A  Committee- 
man "  thinks  their  object  is  the  promotion  of  horticul- 
ture, all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  disagree  with  him.  The 
highlyrespectable  names  ihatyour correspondent  quotes 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject.  Many  of 
them  are  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  1  esteem  them 
very  highly.  At  the  same  time  I  don't  agree  with  the 
course  they  adopt  in  reference  to  their  special  exhi- 
bitions, but  they  may  be  right — I  am  only  expressing 
my  opinion.  Your  correspondent  tells  us  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horlicullural  Society  offered 
the  Potato  Committee  £\o,  and  the  Aquarium 
Company,  £,y:i  ;  and  so  it  seems  there  was  no  resist- 
ing the  "  thirty  pieces."  Now  we  all  know  that  the 
executive  of  the  Horticultural  Sociely  is  surrounded 
with  financial  difficulties,  and  no  doubt  £\0  was  all 
the  Council  could  offer  ;  and  if,  as  your  correspondent 
says,  "the  improved  cultivation  of  the  Potato"  be 
the  object  in  view — and  of  this  I  have  no  doubt — why 
was  not  this  donation  accepted  ?  I  think  Mr.  Dod- 
well  must  have  misunderstood  my  meaning — I  neither 
"denounced  special  shows  or  specialists."  Mr. 
Wilson  asks  me  if  I  include  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
"gin  and  beer"  places?  My  reply  is,  I  do ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson  must  know  that  the  holding  of  horti- 
cultural shows  at  Sydenham,  and  the  other  places  I 
have  named,  has  very  much  weakened  the  legitimate 
societies.  For  many  years  past  discussions  have  been 
going  on  in  the  newspapers  respecting  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hibberd,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  these  discussions,  andall 
I  feel  sure  are  anxious  to  see  a  strong  national  society, 
but  we  must  remember  that  "  unionisstrength,"  Now 
we  all  know  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  elements 
have  come  into  play  which  have  tended  very  much  to 
weaken  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — I  allude 
to  the  holding  of  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Alexandra  Palace,  the  Aquarium,  and  other  places; 
and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  shows  held  at  these 
places  have  all  been  financial  failures,  so  that  the  state 
of  affairs  is  something  in  this  wise — the  joint-stock 
companies  have  lost  money  in  attempting  to  do  woik 
which  was  previously  done  by  the  societies  alone,  and 
of  course  the  societies  are  in  a  languid  state  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unwholesome  competition  of  the 
places  to  which  I  refer.  What  is  it  one  hears  from 
horticulturists  nearly  every  day  ?  Why,  this—"  There 
are  too  many  shows  ;  one  half  the  number  would  be 
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much  better."  I  suppose  that  the  main  cause  of  the 
present  depression  in  trade  is  owing  to  over-produc- 
tion, and  this  too  I  think  is  a  cause  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  What,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  cure?  To  which  I  reply  "  fewer 
show?,"  and  these  held  at  legitimate  places.  I  know 
full  well  that  you  cannot  prevent  the  Aquarium 
Company  or  any  other  from  holding  a  floral  show 
on  their  premises,  but  I  think  horticulturists  should 
be  consistent,  and  if  they  want  a  strong  national 
society  should  withhold  their  support  and  countenance 
from  places  that  tend  to  weaken  and  undermine  the 
institution  about  which  they  profess  such  anxiety  to 
build  up.  I  think  that  our  ** specialists"  should  not 
be  unreasonable,  and  if  they  cannot  get  all  they  want, 
they  ought  not  to  rush  into  the  enemy's  camp,  for  I 
hold  that  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Crystal  Palace, 
the  Aquarium,  and  other  places  which  might  be  named, 
are  enemies  to  the  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Societies  of  London,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  but 
that  the  managers  of  the  Potato  Show  would  have 
evinced  what  I  may  call  a  better  horticultural  spirit  if 
they  had  accepted  the  £10,  which  was  all  the  poor 
Society  could  offer,  rather  than  hold  the  exhibition  in 
a  place  which,  to  my  mind,  seems  altogether  out  of 
character  ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that  unless  more 
unanimity  is  displayed  amongst  the  horticultural  body, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  see  a  strong 
national  horticultural  society,  ./.  B. 

*' A.  B."  and  Special  Shows  and  their  Pro- 
moters.— Unexpectedly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
you  have  given  my  remarks  publicity,  in  company  with 
those  of  gentlemen  of  weight  and  authority,  and  I  ask 
you  to  permit  me  to  put  "A.  B.'*  to  the  question. 
1st,  What  should  be  the  action  of  florists  and  horticul- 
turists in  the  present  unhappy  paralysis  of  the 
central  body  other  than  that  which  has  been  taken 
by  some  amongst  them  in  the  past  season  ? 
And,  secondly,  Can  he  supply  us  with  even 
the  hope  of  a  prospect  of  the  cessation  of 
that  paralysis  ?  I  go  on  to  suggest,  as  a  necessary 
means  for  the  dispassionate  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tion?, that  it  is  most  desirable  '*  A.  B."  shall  drop  the 
incognito,  for  I  cannot  suppose  that  either  "A.  B." 
or  the  Editors  of  the  Gardeiurs^  Chronicle  will  main- 
tain that  harmony  of  feeling  or  unity  of  action  can  be 
promoted  by  a  burlesque  of  facts  or  by  imputation  of 
petty  paltry  vanities.  Speaking  for  mself  {and  I  am 
sure  I  may  say  the  same  for  a  large  number  of  fl  prists, 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South),  I  declare  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  hear  of,  and  combine  in,  any  action 
whereby  I  may  be  relegated  to  the  insignificance  of 
the  nobodies — the  Browns,  and  Joneses,  and  Robinsons 
— in  the  presence  of  the  great  societies.  But  *'  A.  B." 
must  not  expect  either  florist  or  horticulturist  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  state  of  affairs,  as  indicated  by  the  exhibi- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  season 
now  past.  Shows  without  prizes,  or  prizes  wholly  in- 
definite, and  exhibits  without  competition — all  reduced 
to  the  dead  level  of  a  lukewarm  universal  commend- 
ation—may pass  in  an  emergency,  but  cannot  be 
sustained.  At  some  future  time  I  may  ask  your  per- 
mission to  speak  of  the  position  of  the  florist  in  the 
republic  of  horticulture.  For  the  present  I  content 
myself  with  saying  that  whilst  the  individual  may 
suffer  himself,  and  willingly,  to  be  relegated  to  the 
insignificance  of  his  lot,  he  will  tolerate  no  slight  cast 
upon  the  objects  of  his  care — "things"  to  him,  and 
to  a  wide  world  around  him,  '*of  beauty— joys  for 
ever."  And  I  have  perfect  faith  that,  whilst  the 
perception  of  beauty  is  left  to  us,  this  feeling  will 
remain.  E.  S.  Dodwell.  [Our  correspondent,  "A.  B.," 
and  we  ourselves  deprecate  most  strongly  the  intro- 
duction of  any  personal  element  into  this  discussion, 
and  if  any  individual  feels  aggrieved  we  can  only  regret 
that  he  should  think  he  has  cause  to  feel  hurt.  Eds.] 

Calceolaria'  Kayii. — A  short  time  ago,  when  pay- 
ing my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Chard,  a  visit  at 
Clarendon  Park  Gardens,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  grand  display  of  this  once  favourite  but  now  un- 
certain summer  bedder.  The  beds  were  well  filled 
with  plants,  having  scarcely  a  death  amongst  them, 
whilst  the  beds  so  planted  were  perfect  masses  of  that 
fine  yellow  peculiar  to  the  Calceolaria.  Judging  from 
what  I  have  seen  the  past  summer  seemed  to  have 
suited  the  requirements  of  the  Calceolarias  Kayii, 
aurea  floribunda,  and  amplexicaulis,  but  neverthe- 
less I  think  some  time  must  elapse  before  our  shaken 
confidence  shall  be  sufiicientiy  restored  to  give  them 
that  place  in  the  flower  garden  which,  when  they 
"behave  well,"  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  H.  W. 
Ward, 

Potato  Magnum  Bonum.— This  is  proving  to 
be  a  really  splendid  Potato  in  a  district  where  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  varieties  are  lost  through 
disease.  Here  Magnum  Bonum  is  sound,  and  is 
really  a  grand  crop  where  even  Paterson's  Victoria  is 
very  middling,  and  many  of  our  ordinary  Potatos, 
such  as  Walker's  Improved  Regent,  &c.,  are  little 
bigger  than  marbles.     This  has  been  a  year  of  disaster 


with  Snowflake.  We  dug  up  a  quantity  of  splendid 
tubers  the  third  week  in  August,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  trace  of  disease  to  be  seen,  but  in  three 
weeks  nine-tenths  were  as  black  as  tobacco.  Those 
undug  were  fully  worse  ;  those  in  the  fields  are 
scarcely  so  bad.  Porter's  Excelsior  is  equally  bad, 
and  so  is  Rector  of  Woodstock.  Scotch  Blue  is  gone 
altogether  ;  Sutton's  Redskin  Flourball  is  a  fair  crop, 
and  is  only  slightly  diseased  ;  Hundredfold  Fluke 
ditto,  but  the  quality  is  extremely  poor.  These  re- 
marks may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  heard 
favourably  of  Magnum  Bonum,  and  who  may  be  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  is  suitable  for  cold  late  localities 
or  not,  as  this  is  written  from  a  late,  cold,  exposed 
district  of  Scotland,  where  the  soil  has  been  water- 
logged all  summer  through  the  heavy  rainfall  and  the 
impervious  nature  of  the  subsoil.  A,  H. 

Menziesia  polifoUa  alba.— The  extreme  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  white  Irish  Heath  (Menziesia 
polifolia  alba)  must  be  my  excuse  for  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  iis  treatment  and  suitableness  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  in  the  late  autumn  months,  when  good 
flowering  plants  are  getting  scarce.  Having  a  stock 
of  nice  healthy  plants,  about  a  foot  to  15  inches  high 
and  as  much  through,  growing  in  the  home  nursery  at 
a  height  of  nearly  700  feet  above  sea  level,  I  lifted 
some  of  them  in  the  first  week  of  August  and  care- 
fully potted  them,  without  disturbing  the  balls  too 
much  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  gave  a  good  water- 
ing, and  placed  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where 
they  soon  commenced  to  flower  most  profusely.  Find- 
ing how  useful  and  attractive  they  were  I  lifted  some 
of  them  on  September  20,  treating  them  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  they  are  now  a  perfect  mass  of 
bloom.  The  pure  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  on  spikes 
from  5  to  8  inches  in  length,  produce  a  most  charm- 
ing effect  and  beautiful  contrast  with  the  neat  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  plant,  and  harmonise  well  with 
other  plants  for  conservatory  or  house  decoration.  To 
those  who  require  a  really  good  and  lovely  white- 
flowering  plant  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  I  would 
strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  it,  especially  in  late 
localities,  as  it  will  well  repay  its  accommodation, 
even  although  room  under  glass  is  a  scarce  commodity 
with  many  at  this  season.   C.  B.^  P, 

The  Best  Cucumber. — There  is  doubtless  much 
good  advice  in  Mr.  Rust's  assertion  regarding  the  one 
kind  of  Cucumber  and  Melon,  and  bearing  in  mmd 
the  old  saying,  *'  Speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries 
us  safely  over,"  I  can  truthfully  say  of  the  Telegraph 
Cucumber  that  it  has  carried  large  numbers  of  our 
"craft"  over  safe  {myself  included)  :  there  remains  no 
doubt.  We  have  most  of  us  our  favourites — Tele- 
graph is  mine  for  all  purposes  ;  and  to  those  who  are 
yet  undecided  as  to  which  they  will  grow,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  say,  Take  to  that  variety,  and  if  you  have 
the  means  to  use  him  well  he  will  prove  a  true  friend. 
I  have  had  it  for  these  ten  or  eleven  years  past,  during 
which  time  I  have  grown  good  fruit  from  it,  and  in 
the  following  ways  : — Outdoor  in  summer,  also  in  a 
pit,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  in  a  house.  The  latter  I 
find  the  best  for  all  the  year  round.  I  have  never  yet 
been  troubled  with  the  Cucumber  disease,  which  I  firmly 
believe  in  most  cases  to  arise  from  the  water  applied 
to  roots,  quantity  or  quality  of  soil,  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  I  have  grown  other  varieties,  and 
seen  them  growing  in  different  structures,  and  would 
not  wish  to  prejudice  others  against  their  favourite 
kinds.  I  raise  my  plants  from  cuttings,  preferring 
those  to  seedlings,  and  as  to  duration  of  existence, 
have  upon  one  occasion  cut  good  fruit  from  one  and  the 
same  plant  in  three  successive  years.  I  could  give  you 
the  details  if  you  wish,  as  some  may  think  the  period 
of  existence  of  a  Cucumber  plant  would  not  extend  so 
far,  but  this  latter  was  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
how  long  we  could  keep  it  going.  As  for  keeping  up 
a  succession,  I  should  plant  first  week  in  March  and 
first  week  in  September  ;  but  if  plenty  of  light  and 
heat,  the  March  planting  would  carry  round,  not 
cropping  too  heavy,  and  giving  good  attention. 
T.  Batters^  Chilworth  Manor^  Romsey, 

Peculiar  Condition  of  Cucumber,  Tomato, 
and  Vine  Leaves. — Herewith  I  beg  to  enclose 
foliage  of  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  and  Vines  that,  as 
you  will  observe,  are  affected  with  some  peculiar  dis- 
ease or  rust,  being,  as  they  are,  so  crisp  and  altogether 
unnatural.  We  have  been  more  or  less  troubled  with 
it  all  the  past  season,  and  at  first  when  it  showed 
itself  we  attributed  it  to  the  dull,  sunless  weather  we 
had  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  This  cannot  be 
the  cause  though,  as  our  winter  Cucumbers  are  now 
affected,  and  the  weather  has  been  favourable  since 
they  were  planted.  We  first  noticed  it  on  some 
Tomatos  and  Fig  leaves  in  the  spring  ;  it  then  spread 
to  some  young  Vines  from  eyes  in  an  adjoining  house, 
completely  spoiling  them.  We  thought  at  first  they 
had  got  scorched,  so  did  not  then  probe  into  the 
matter,  and  only  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were 
not  scorched  when  we  had  some  more  similarly  affected 
later  in  the  season  that  could  not  possibly  have  been 
scorched.     It  affected  our  Melons  (all  in  the  same 


range)  more  or  less,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent 
their  carrying  fair  crops  of  fruit.  The  Cucumbers 
from  which  enclosed  foliage  was  cut  grew  away  capi- 
tally at  first  for  some  few  week?,  now  all  the  growing 
shoots  are  same  as  enclosed,  and  consequently  fruit- 
less. If  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  or  cure 
of  the  disease  I  shall  be  glad.  I  may  mention  that 
sulphur  has  been  tried  with  no  good  results,  and  also 
that  all  the  plants,  &c.,  sent  have  been  and  are  grow- 
ing under  similar  conditions  that  have  hitherto  given 
us  fairly  successful  results.  H.  y.  C.  [We  can  see  no 
trace  either  of  insect  or  of  fungus  agency,  the  effect  is 
that  which  anything  causing  a  check  to  the  growth 
would  produce.  Eds.] 

Coloured  Vine  Leaves. — Do  you  not  think  the 
enclosed  Vine  leaves,  with  their  autumnal  tints,  might 
be  very  serviceable  to  a  number  of  your  readers,  if 
they  had  the  hint,  for  decorative  purposes,  such  as 
harvest  festivals  in  churches,  &c.  ?  y.  Feed,  Effra 
Road  and  Roupell  Park  Nurseries^  Brixton,  Oct.  30. 
[Yes,  certainly.  Eds.] 

Arundo  Donax,  —  In  the  gardens  at  Apley 
House,  Ryde,  are  growing  twelve  large  clumps  of 
this  majestically-growing  grass,  and  Mr.  David 
Smith,  the  skilful  gardener  at  Apley,  has  informed 
me  this  week  that  some  of  this  year's  canes  have 
measured  16  feet  high,  but  it  has  never  flowered  with 
Mr.  Smith,  neither  is  he  aware  of  its  having  done  so 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  more 
likely  place  for  it  to  do  so  is  perhaps  not  in  England, 
The  Arundo  Donax  as  planted  at  Apley  has  a  very 
good  effect.  It  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  portion 
of  the  lawn,  and  surrounded  by  its  compeer.  Pampas- 
grass,  which  are  planted  equidistantly  but  not  too 
closely  together.  Bamboo — another  suitable  com- 
panion for  the  above  grasses — is  cultivated  at  Apley, 
where  it  flowered  last  year,  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
life  I  am  afraid,  for  it  has  shown  no  sign  of  life  this 
year  ;  but,  however,  Mr.  Smith  is  fortunately  in  pos- 
session of  some  seedlings  which  he  raised  from  last 
year's  seed.  H,  W.  Ward, 

Cinchona  in  Australia. — Since  April  last  Cin- 
chona Calisaya  has  been  continually  flowering  at 
Berwick  (38°  S,),  near  Port  Philip — plants  raised  by 
me  and  given  to  a  local  intelligent  settler,  Mr. 
Robinson.  It  has  thrice  braved  mild  frosts.  We 
have  much  warmer  regions  in  East  Gippsland.  F»  v, 
Mueller, 

Lapagerias. — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  alba 
were  planted  here  (out-of-doors)  on  April  22  of  this 
year  against  a  wall  of  the  old  ruins.  The  aspect  is 
southern  and  partly  shaded.  Both  plants  have  done 
well  and  flowered,  and  that  of  L.  alba  still  retains  its 
flowers.  Whether  they  will  stand  uninjured  during 
the  winter  months  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  G.  G.y 
The  Abbey  Gardens^  Battle,  Sussex. 

Tomato  Culture. — Glancing  overarecent  number 
of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  I  saw  some  notes  on 
Tomato  growing,  as  practised  by  the  market  gar- 
deners at  Fulham,  in  which  the  writer  remarks  that 
this  is  what  is  called  a  great  year  for  Tomatos.  In 
this  favourable  county,  Cornwall,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  gather  one,  which,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the 
unpropitious  weather  we  have  experienced  this  season, 
I  also  find  that  Solanums  and  Aucubas  have  a  very 
meagre  lot  of  berries  on  them.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  others  fare  in  this  respect,   T,  P. 

Fruit  Trees  Productive  just  as  the  Soil  is 
Suitable. — While  on  a  visit  to  Dundee  in  September 
last  I  noticed  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  Mr.  Spence, 
Coventry  Bank,  Perth  Road,  a  fine  lot  of  pyramidal 
Apple  trees  planted  alongside  the  walks,  which  were 
perfectly  laden  with  fruit,  not  one,  nor  a  few,  but 
every  one  literally  bowed  down,  and  I  was  told 
that  a  gale  which  occurred  two  days  before  had 
blown  down  bushels,  which  I  could  well  believe. 
The  trees,  too,  were  in  splendid  health  ;  indeed,  I 
cannot  recall  having  seen  finer  ones,  and  the  indi- 
vidual fruits  were  very  fine,  the  great  crop  notwith- 
standing. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  1S77  was  a 
year  when  uniform  failure  in  fruit  crops  was  the 
general  complaint.  The  soil,  I  noticed,  was  on  the 
trap  formation,  at  least  so  far  as  I  could  make  out 
on  a  very  cursory  examination,  and  the  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  all  trap— the  Balgay  and 
the  Saw  are  so,  at  least  so  I  was  informed,  as  I  had  not 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  for  myself.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Newburgh  Apples  and  Pears  and  Plums  ? — 
I  allude  especially  to  the  residents  in  the  counties 
of  Fife,  Kinross  and  Perthshire.  The  Newburgh 
orchards  are  on  the  remains  of  trap,  the  cliffd  at  the 
back  being  of  that  formation.  I  have  seen  these 
trees  heavily  laden  year  after  year  with  individual 
fruits  much  finer  than  were  produced  in  the  Vale  of 
Eden  (Howe-o'-Fife),  when  the  trees  there  were 
growing  stronger  and  bearing  biennially.     The  soil  in 
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Strathedenis  sandy  and  gravelly.  The  garden  pro- 
duce of  Markinch  is  famed  far  and  wide,  and  Markinch 
lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  trappean  hill.  The 
Lothians  are  famed  for  their  productiveness  and.  any 
one  who  has  setn  the  Castle  Rock,  the  Calton  Hili, 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  Salisbury  Crags,  knows  that 
they  are  trap,  and  so  are  the  PentlandF,  and  most 
of  the  stone  fences  are  of  whinstone,  and  whinstone  is 
to  be  seen  in  almost  every  railway  cutting  in  Mid- 
lothian. I  might  cite  examples  ad  infijiitiim  were 
it  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  but  these  are  facts, 
and  I  only  want  to  draw  attention  to  them.  When 
one  has  a  choice  of  soils,  for  Vine  borders  say,  or 
any  other  purpose,  texture  alone  is  not  an  infallible 
guide  to  be  carrying  about  in  one's  mind.  I  have 
seen  soils  chosen  for  their  texture  alone  when  a  choice 
was  to  be  had,  and  sometimes  the  best  left  behind. 
What  a  difference  there  is  in  clays  !  We  sometimes 
hear  soils  spoken  of  as  aluminous  because  they  are 
clayey.  Aluminous  clays  are  about  the  poorest  soils 
that  were  ever  seen.  Our  Scotch  carse  clays  have 
very  little  alumina  in  them,  and  are  often  the 
degraded  trap  rocks  of  a  former  age,  and  such  clays 
are  proverbially  fruitful.  A,  H, 

The  Deciduous  Cypress. — This  tree  is,  where 
it  flourishes,  as  "P.  P.  C."  truly  remarks  at  p.  533, 
an  object  of  much  beauty.  And  for  the  information 
of  *'P.  P.  C,"  and  others  interested  in  such  trees, 
I  beg  to  say  that  there  are  two — and  those  the 
largest  I  ever  saw  of  that  variety — growing  in  the 
grounds  here.  The  larger  of  the  two  stands  about 
100  feet  high,  and  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  measures 
7  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  The  trunk  is  com- 
paratively straight  and  clean  for  about  40  feet,  at 
which  point  it  assumes  two  leaders,  one  of  which  was 
broken  off  some  years  ago  with  the  wind,  and  from 
the  same  cause  it  is  minus  some  of  its  branches,  other- 
wise it  is  a  fine  tree  of  its  kind.  It  is  growing  in  a 
light  gravelly  but  wet  soil  within  50  yards  of  the 
River  Avon,  and  on  a  level  with  its  banks.  The 
second  and  smaller  tree  is,  I  think,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  deciduous  Cypress,  and  is  growing  almost  in 
the  centre  of  an  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Avon  and  Chalk,  and  within  32  yards  of 
the  latter  and  3_(;  yards  of  the  former.  It  is  about 
45  feet  high,  with  branches  touching  the  ground  and 
36  feet  through.  The  trunk  at  4  feet  from  the  ground 
measures  4  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  H.  JV. 
JVardj  Longford  CastU. 

Shade-loving  Plants. -^I  am  anxious  to  cultivate 
as  many  good  herbaceous  plants  as  possible  in  a 
border  a  good  deal  shaded  by  trees.  I  find  that 
Dielytra  spectabilis  seems  to  enjoy  the  shade  as  well 
as  the  old-fashioned  and  delicately  beautiful  Corydalis 
lutea,  also  Geranium  striatum,  which  is  extremely 
pretty  and  interesting,  though  it  makes  little  show. 
We  have  besides  Solomon's  Seal  and  Campanula  per- 
sicifolia,  and,  of  course,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  and 
Foxgloves.  Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  of  any 
other  good  things  which  will  grow  in  the  shade? 
What  other  good  Geraniums  are  there?  Do  the  new 
Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  Skinneri  require  sunshine  ? 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
mention  some  good  shade-loving  plants.  Trowel. 
[Hypericum  calycinum  is  one  of  the  best  shade-loving 
plants.  Eds.]. 

Tuberoses. — I  am  glad  to  notice  the  article  on 
double  Tuberoses,  p.  530 ;  a  little  more  information, 
however,  might  do  much  to  extend  the  successful 
culture  of  this  plant  in  private  establishments.  The 
late  Mr.  Standish  maintained  that  a  minimum  tem- 
perature was  indispensable  for  the  dry  root,  and  if  the 
temperature  was  allowed  to  fall  below  a  certain  point 
when  the  plants  were  in  growth  they  would  all  go 
blind.  At  the  Ascot  Nurseries  this  year  I  saw  a 
batch  of  Tuberoses  without,  I  believe,  a  single  failure, 
and  Mr.  Ashby  attributed  this  to  maintaining  a 
uniformly  moist  temperature  till  the  flower-buds  had 
appeared.  No  doubt  success  or  failure  is  very  much 
dependent  upon  how  the  bulbs  have  been  harvested, 
and  the  race  is  between  French,  Italian,  and 
American  roots.  Mr.  Ashby  contends  for  American  ; 
one  batch  of  French  bulbs  failed  with  him  this  last 
summer  to  give  a  flower,  altaough  the  roots  to  look  at 
were  good,  and  what  were  cut  showed  the  flower  in 
embryo.  With,  reference  to  growing  Tuberoses  out- 
of-doors  I  intend  to  try  the  experiment  next  year  ;  the 
idea  was  suggested  by  seeing  a  quantity  of  Tuberoses 
flowering  in  the  open  ground  in  Holland  in  the  latter 
end  of  September.  The  great  demand  now  is  fur 
double  Tuberoses  ;  to  my  liking  the  single  is  a  more 
graceful  flower,  and  I  should  like  to  see  our  market 
growers  cultivate  the  single  variety ;  it  would  be  a 
better  substitute  than  the  double  for  the  September 
flower.  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is 
a  variety  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage.  P.  Barr. 

White  Blackberries. — Referring  to  the  "white 
Blackbenies,"  mentioned  on  pp.  439  and  468,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  note  that  Ray  men- 
tions such  a  variety  of  his  Synopsisj  ed.  ii.  (1696),  as 


"  Rubus  vulgaris  major  frudu  albo  —  the  coinmon 
printer  Bramble  biisJi^  toith  -white  bet ries.  Hujus  non 
irucius  tantum  colore  albo  a  vulgaris  fructu  differt,  seu 
et  cortex  et  folia  hilare  viridia  sunt,  cum  illius 
plerumque  fusca  seu  obscurfi  rubentia  abserventur. 
FoHud  accidentaUy  in  a  hcdf^cnotfarftoni  Oxford.  D. 
Bobart."  Kay,  Syn.  ii.,  309.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
ihe  description  that  it  belonged  to  the  ** fruticosus" 
group  of  Rubi,  rather  than  to  the  "  ctesius  "  section.  A 
very  highly  developed  bloom  on  the  latter  sometimes 
^ives  the  appearance  of  a  white  fruit,  but  I  suppose 
that  in  Ray's  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Bowman 
and  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  a  true  albino  variety 
was  meant,  as  unmistakable  as  in  the  case  of  the 
white  Rappberiy.  B.  Daydon  'Jackson,  30,  Stocku-cll 
Road,  S.  IK 

Potato  Disease. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
after  all  means  that  science  could  devise  have  been 
tried  to  stamp  out  the  disease  all  have  failed  up  to  the 
present,  though  in  my  short  experience  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Potatos  I  have  found  that  the  deadly  effects 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  lessened  by  change  of  seed 
and  better  tillage.  Many  useful  works  are  brought 
out  with  instruction  as  to  deep  digging  and  manipulat- 
ing the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  which  is  well 
understood  by  practical  men  as  essential,  and  where 
time  permits  is  no  doubt  followed  up.  One  of  the 
main  points  I  believe  is  the  manure,  which  as  used  in 
many  cases  is  not  suitable,  being  committed  to  the 
soil  direct  from  the  stable  or  pigstye,  and  that  too 
very  often  at  planting  time,  in  lumps  at  random,  dug 
in,  which  in  its  half-rotted  state  is  ready  to  catch  up 
and  foster  fungus  or  poison  the  land.  Again,  I  have 
seen,  even  in  large  gardens,  a  practice  which  consists 
of  leaving  on  the  land  whatever  tubers  are  diseased  at 
lifting  time,  there  to  lie  and  rot  down.  I  have  had 
ample  experience  that  this  practice  is  bad,  not  only 
as  regards  the  tubers  but  also  the  haulms.  In  one 
case  this  was  done  on  ground  which  came  in  for 
Potatos  the  following  year.  The  crop  was  struck 
with  the  blight  several  days  before  even  a  speck  could 
be  seen  on  the  other  portion  of  the  Potato  tops,  and 
at  lifting  time  self  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  tubers 
being  very  much  diseased  on  the  former,  while  the 
latter  were  not  even  touched,  though  the  whole  was 
treated  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime,  which  I  always 
find  beneficial  to  Potatos  whether  mixed  with  the 
manure  or  applied  direct  to  the  land.  A  writer,  in 
his  remarks  a  short  time  since  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  said  most  likely  each  cultivator,  more 
particularly  of  prize  tubers,  had  his  own  pet  system  ; 
that  I  will  admit.  As  for  myself  I  cannot  claim,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  claim,  anything  original  in  my  treat- 
ment of  the  Potato,  but  while  I  can  grow  crops  free 
from  the  disease  my  neighbours  lose  half  theirs.  1  am 
therefore  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  result  of  what  I 
would  term  a  sweet  system  of  culture  and  manuring 
of  the  land.  I  would  advise  that  no  rank  manure  be 
in  any  case  used,  more  particularly  at  planting  time  ; 
it  is  much  better  when  well  mixed  and  worked  over 
in  the  heap  twice  or  three  times  during  the  winter 
with  lime,  loam,  or  sand.  Some  rich  soils,  having 
had  a  liberal  manuring  the  previous  year,  would  be 
better  without  being  again  manured.  In  that  case  I 
would  say  add  any  mixture  in  opposition  to  the  soil, 
whether  it  be  lime,  sand,  clay,  loam,  peat,  marl,  or 
burnt  earth ;  eren  a  little  of  the  bottom  spit  if  the 
spade  is  thrust  down  in  digging  and  brought  up  will 
materially  change  the  soil  sometimes.  Potatos,  I  am 
convinced,  want  more  change.  I  have  seen  good 
samples  grown  in  stuff  which  has  been  thrown  out  of 
ditch  bottoms  during  the  winter  and  cropped  the  fol- 
lowing year.  I  will  not  say  that  all  sorts  of  Potatos 
can  be  grown  alike  ;  it  is  as  well  to  study  which  are 
the  best  to  resist  the  disease.  R.  C.  E. 

Vines  and  Sewage. —I  see  a  notice  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  October  27,  p.  52S,  of  an 
extraordinary  crop  of  Grapes  in  a  vinery  at  Wood- 
side,  Ipswich,  the  success  of  which  is  attributed  to 
the  use  of  house  sewage.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  water  from  the  laundry  is  conducted  into 
the  tank  mentioned,  as  the  percentage  of  potash  and 
soda  would  be  by  this  means  materially  increased, 
and  would,  doubtless,  have  someihing  to  do  with  the 
vigour  of  the  Vines  in  question.  A.  H. 

The  Parsnip  Chervil. — In  the  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  October  27,  you  speak  of  Parsnip 
Chervil.  The  seed  of  this  I  have  sown  year  a^ter  year 
for  a  long  time,  and  never  yet  succeeded  in  raising  a 
plant.  The  foreman  at  my  sample  grounds  has  even 
been  offered  a  bonus  if  he  could  get  plants  up  of 
Parsnip  Chervil,  but  he  has  not  yet  earned  either  the 
commendation  or  the  coin.  I  have  often  wondered  if 
others  in  England  had  been  more  fortunate.  I  have 
consulted  our  French  friends,  and  they  have  recom- 
mended autumn  sowing  ;  still  the  results  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  I  see  in  the  article  referred  to  that 
the  seed  should  be  kept  in  sand,  to  preserve  its  vitality. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  seed  requires  to  be 
placed  in  the  sand  immediately  after  harvesting  ;  if 


so,  this  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  distributing 
seed.  How  long  does  the  seed  retain  its  vitality  ?  I 
have  sown  it  in  December  in  pots,  and  have  failed  to 
get  it  up.  Information  on  this  subject  is  important  to 
an  extension  of  its  culture.  Roots  of  Parsnip  Chervil 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  but 
T  have  understood  the  roots  have  always  been  im- 
ported. It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  plants  cannot  be  readily  raised. 
Some  of  your  contributors  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  successful  than  I  have  been.  I  hope,  therefore, 
to  see  in  your  pages  the  names  of  some  of  our  leading 
gardeners  stating  how  they  succeed,  and  what  they 
think  of  the  vegetable,  and  if  they  kept  the  seed  in 
sand,  was  the  sand  moist,  and  how  moist  ?  P.  Barr. 

Is  it  Unusual  for  Smilax  aspera  to  Flower? 
— Perfectly  hardy  out-of-doors,  we  only  have  it  in  the 
greenhouse  (for  seven  years)  in  hopes  of  its  seeding 
as  it  does  in  the  South  of  Europe  ;  but  until  this 
autumn  it  has  never  flowered,  and  I  fear  there  is  no 
chance  of  berries  at  this  late  season.  To  encourage 
the  creepers  that  grow  up  the  back  wall  and  rafters, 
and  the  border  being  very  narrow  and  full  of  roots, 
our  under-gardener  bethought  him  of  laying  on  a  top- 
dressing  of  good  rotten  manure.  The  result  I  believe 
of  this  plan  is  the  flowering  of  Smilax  aspera,  many 
more  flowers  on  the  Tea  Roses,  and  vigorous  growths 
on  Stauntonia  latifolia.  T.  J.  Hope,  Wardie  Lodge, 
October  22. 

Fossil  Lichens. — The  extremely  interesting  paper 
published  in  the  Gardc}iers'  Chronicle  of  the  20th  inst. 
on  the  fossil  fungus  (Peronosporites)  leads  me  to 
suggest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  microscopic 
study  of  vegetable  fossils  to  give  a  portion  of  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  fossil  lichens.  That 
lichens  are  to  be  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and  will  be 
found  when  carefully  looked  for,  I  do  not  doubt.  I 
have  been  looking  out  for  twenty  years  for  published 
notices  of  their  occurrence  ;  but  among  my  volum- 
inous lichenological  notes,  accumulated  during  that 
period,  I  find  very  few  references  to  fossil  lichens. 
There  is  one,  for  instance,  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
mentioned  by  Brongniart  as  occurring  in  the 
carboniferous  flora,  just  as  fossil  algoe  and  fungi  do. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Professor  Heer  of  Zurich, 
in  a  letter  of  date  July,  1868,  and  in  Krempelhiiber's 
Geschichte  der  Lichejiologie  (vol.  i,  p.  431),  who  refers 
to  species  of  Ramalinites,  Venucaritos,  and 
Opegraphites.*  Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal, 
suggests  that  the  plants  of  the  Eozoic  **  may  have 
consisted  of  gigantic  mosses  and  lichens."  With  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  duplicates,  collected  mostly 
in  New  Zealand,  I  have  long  since  given  to  public 
museums  the  various  vegetable  fossils  I  had  collected 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  nor  ami  myself  likely  to 
have  any  other  opportunity  of  hunting  for  fossil 
lichens.    W.  Latider  Lindsay. 

The  Scotch  Fir,  or  Pine. — T  read  with  interest 
in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  (or  October  20  your  extract 
from  an  Aberdeen  paper  relating  to  the  Braemar 
Woods,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  timber 
produced  there,  which  brought  to  my  mind  the  old 
stanza — 

"  A  mile  of  Don  is  worth  two  of  Dee, 
Except  for  salmon,  stone,  and  tree." 

The  banks  of  the  Dee  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  famed  for  their  Pine  woods.  The  Scotch  Pine, 
no  doubt,  grew  in  the  valleys  and  glens  of  the  High- 
lands before  there  were  any  inhabitants,  or  at  least 
very  few,  and  before  whole  forests  were  burned  to 
expel  the  wolves  ;  many  mountains  now  covered  only 
with  Heather  have  carried  a  noble  crop  of  the  native 
Pine,  and  trunks  of  trees  found  in  the  peat  bogs  show 
that  the  major  part  of  the  country  must  at  one  time 
have  been  clothed  with  timber.  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder 
was  quite  enchanted  with  the  Pine  forests,  and  gives 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  their  magnitude  and 
grandeur.  The  seed  of  the  Pine  tree,  like  that  of 
many  others,  is  so  formed  that  by  some  means  it  shall 
distribute  itself;  the  hurricane  which  sweeps  across 
the  country  bears  with  it  the  seeds  which  ever  and 
anon  find  some  sheltered  place  to  rest,  take  root,  and 
grow  into  a  goodly  tree.  The  rook  also,  by  instinct, 
spends  days  and  weeks  in  planting  the  Fir  cones.  I 
have  seen  them  so  employed  myself.  Strange  though 
it  may  appear,  a  forest  thus  planted  will  take  care  of 
itself  and  grow  into  magnificent  t  imber,  whereas  a  wood 
planted  with  trees  of  an  uniform  height  and  distance 
apart  will  completely  choke  and  destroy  one  another. 
That  the  Pine  tree  was  growing  at  a  much  greater 
altitude  in  the  Highlands  than  now  is  quite  evident, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  the  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  red  deer  which  crop  the  heads  off 
the  young  saplings  as  soon  as  they  start  into  growth. 
The  Dee  is  a  very  rapid  running  river,  so  that  its 
banks  are  naturally  dry,  and  I  think  the  subsoil  from 
its  source  to  the  sea  is  gravel,  hence  the  excellence  of 

*  A  fossil  Ramalina,  and  a  fossil  Lichen  dichotomus  iire 
described  as  occurring  in  the  brown  coal  of  Saxony,  by 
Engelhardt. 
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its  timber.  It  is  really  surprising  what  a  diRerence 
this  makes,  for  I  have  in  my  possession  specimens  of 
timber  of  this  tree  grown  on  dry  Imd,  and  also  from 
wet,  boggy  ground,  and  the  difference  of  the  quality 
is  incredible  ;  that  from  the  first  is  heavy  and  full  of 
turps,  while  the  latter  is  light,  and  comparatively 
worthless.  The  root  of  the  Pine  tree  lives  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  periol  after  the  trunk  is  cut,  and  often  gets 
very  full  of  rosin,  when  it  is  dug  by  the  cottagers  as 
fuel,  and  called  "fir."  The  best  is  split  into  thin 
strips:  this  is  held  in  the  hand  as  a  light.  The  ancient 
practice  was  still  continued  (thirty  years  ago)  of  blow- 
ing a  horn  at  S  o'clock  P.M.  in  winter  to  let  those 
not  possessed  of  a  time-piece  know  that  it  was  supper- 
time.  Sometimes  this  "fir"  was  used  for  anotbcr 
purpose  by  poachers  :  a  bundle  was  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  and  set  a-light,  the  poachers  then  waded  into 
the  water  waist-deep,  and  once  the  light  was  fairly 
over  the  salmon  it  remained  motionless  till  the 
spear  was  driven  into  its  gills.  Then  came  the 
tug  of  war  (for  they  are  strong  in  the  water),  and  if 
the  fish  was  large  the  spearman  had  to  take  heed  to 
his  footing  :  many  a  fine  fish  has  been  killed  in  the 
Dee  thus  in  the  good  old  times.  Nearly  all  the 
ancient  forests  ot  Dee-side  have  disappeared  before 
the  woodman's  axe,  but  I  was  pleased  to  see  two 
years  ago  the  landed  proprietors  are  very  wisely  plant- 
ing considerable  breadths  of  the  native  Pine  annually. 
Let  me  caution  planters  to  make  sure  that  they  get 
the  true  Pmus  silvestris,  for  there  is  a  spurious  variety 
in  the  market  which  comes  from  Germany.  The 
Arboricultural  Society  of  Scotland  is  doing  ^ood 
service  in  this  and  other  countries.  7-  ■'^"■f^  Erid^e 
Castle^  Tunhridge  Wells. 

Cypella  Herbertii. — I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Parker  succeeds  in  growng  Cypella  Herbertii.  Ic  is 
perfectly  healthy  in  the  south-west  counties.  I  saw 
a  luxuriant  bed  of  it  in  a  Cornish  garden  the  other 
day.  H.  Harpur-C reive. 

Iron  Supports  for  Plants. — Is  the  opinion  given 
at  p.  533  witti  respect  to  the  evils  that  follow  from  the 
contact  of  plants  with  iron  supports  borne  out  by 
facts  ?  If  it  is  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
persons.  Who  is  there  associated  with  gardening  who 
has  not  been  familiar  with  Roses  and  climbers  of  all 
kinds  trained  over  wirework,  especially  in  the  form 
of  arches,  and  yet  ever  noticed  any  evil  effects  result- 
ing ?  In  how  many  gardens  arc  not  fruit  trees  trained 
to  wired  walls  with  the  best  results,  and  in  many 
gardens  also  are  not  iron  hurdles  and  stout  wire  used 
as  supports  for  espaliers,  and  giving  entire  satisfac- 
tion? Stout  wire  stretched  across  the  quarters  also  in 
many  gardens  afford  excellent  supports  to  Raspberry 
canes.  In  one  good  garden  I  know  of  a  fine  lot  of 
young  Pear  trees  that  are  trained  over  a  broad  path  on 
stout  curved  iron  supports,  and  these  are  doing  as 
well  as  can  be  desired.  Again,  how  common  it  is  the 
case  that  the  iron  railings  of  balconies  are  found 
covered  with  creepers  of  tender  growth,  yet  during 
the  season  quite  as  luxuriant  as  would  be  the  case  on 
wood.  Iron  has  great  conducting  power  we  know,  so 
also  have  slates,  tiles,  and  stone,  yet  all  kinds  of  hardy 
climbers  will  do  well  on  these  as  well  as  on  wood. 
Another  common  experienc-i  is  to  observe  the  growth 
of  shrubs  of  all  kinds  adjoining  and  forcing  itself 
against  and  between  iron  railings,  and  yet  who  ever 
found  any  of  this  the  worse  for  the  contact  ?  Galvanised 
iron  and  wire  is  simply  coated  over  with  a  metallic 
substance,  that  enables  it  better  to  resist  cUmitic 
influences,  especially  moisture, and  therefore  rust;  but 
it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  it  in  any  way 
affects  the  character  of  the  metal  as  a  plant  suppor'. 
Hops,  perhaps,  might  Ihave  refused  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  metal,  but  Hops  are  very  sensitive,  and 
the  cultivated  kinds  are  almost  tender,  so  subject  are 
they  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Ironwork,  and 
especially  iron  wirework,  i;  now  so  much  associated 
with  garden  work  and  culture  that  J^trong  evidence  is 
required  before  it  can  be  rejected  for  such  use::. 
A,D. 

The  New  French  Roses. — After  the  ob;erva- 
tions  in  your  paper  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  the  remarks 
which  have  since  been  made  by  several  correspon- 
dents, it  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  your  readers  seem 
to  take  an  interest  in  thii  matter  of  new  Roses.  Djes 
this  apparent  apathy  and  indifference  arise  from  the 
English  Rose  growers  having  made  up  their  mind  i 
upon  the  matter,  and  decided  not  to  speculate  in  the 
purchase  of  the  fifty  novelties  whicli  are  now 
announced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Frenchmen  ? 
By-the-bye,  upon  rea  ling  through  the  descrip'ions  I 
find  that  one  enterprising  man  has  found  out  a  new 
mode  of  recommending  his  prodigy.  After  giving' 
the  colour,  lic,  he  goes  on  to  say  "  nothing  has  been 
forgotten  in  this  fine  plant  "  ;  it  would  seem  by  thi-* 
that  perfection  has  been  reached  at  last.  I  have  no 
douSt  this  good  man  will  reap  the  reward  of  hi^ 
ingenuity  and  originality  by  having  a  large  sale  fnr 
this  matchless  beauiy,  Roses  are  like  other  florists' 
flowers,  every  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  lo  get  a 
gtod  neAT  variety.     This  is  exemplified  by  Fuchsias, 


variegated  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Verbana<:,  &c., 
but  the  Frenchmen  still  find  an  astonishing  number  of 
Roses,  to  which  they  give  glowing  euphonious  descrip 
tions,  and  which  invariably  finisli  up  with  "  twenty- 
five  francs."  I  believe  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  Roses  ofiered  are  absolutely  worthless,  but  to  get 
at  the  kernel  you  have  to  buy  a  very  bulky  husk,  and 
have  to  pay  very  de.irly  for  it.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  have  a  few  really  good,  and  pay  three  or  four  times 
the  price  per  plant,  thin  ba  bewildered  with  a  large 
number  of  worthless  varieties.  lUx,  Oct. 

Earwigs. — I  can  readily  give  *'  Hants,"  p  537, 
instructions  for  ridding  himself  of  these  pests,  ine 
best  way  I  have  found  for  Peich-houses  is  a  very 
simple  but  effectual  plan — that  is,  get  some  meadow 
hay,  and  tie  it  up  in  small  bandies  about  6  or  S  inches 
long,  and  put  about  a  dozjn  on  each  of  the  trees 
every  night,  taking  care  to  take  them  off  every 
morning,  and  burn  them.  Keep  it  up  for  a  week, 
and  by  that  time  you  will  be  free  from  the  pests.  We 
have  caught  thousands  in  one  night  by  this  method. 
IV,  Cookf  Gr.,  IVoburn  House,  Bucks. 

Paraffin-oil  and  Moles. — It  often  happens  that 
moles  put  in  an  appearance  where  traps  cannot  well 
be  placed  to  catch  them,  and  then  it  is  of  some  valu^ 
to  know  how  to  shift  them  easily.  This  season  we 
were  pestered  with  them  in  a  cirpet-border  shortly 
after  the  plants  were  put  out,  and  the  setting  of  traps 
would  have  made  a  mess  of  the  arrangements.  We, 
in  our  dilemni,  made  small  holes  over  the  mole  tracks 
and  poured  in  water  tainted  with  paraffin  at  the  rate 
of  a  wine-glassful  of  oil  to  a  common  watering-can, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  causing  the  moles  to  leave 
the  spot  altogether.  The  plan  is  easy,  cheap,  inex- 
pensive and  effective.  A.  If. 

Three- days'  Shows  and  Saturday  Termina- 
tions.— As  one  having  considerable  experience  in 
horticultural  exhibitions  I  would  simply  ask,  Is  a 
three-days' show,  terminating  on  a  Saturday,  nects^ary? 
I  for  one  cannot  see  that  it  is.  If  the  arrangement  is 
made  to  catch  the  so-called  "working  classes"  why 
make  the  termination  of  a  show  Saturday  ?  On  every 
day  of  the  week  moist  workpeople  give  over  working 
at  5  P..M.,  and  from  5  p.m.  to  9  or  10  p.m.  is  quite 
as  much  time  as  most  ordinary  persons  would  care  to 
spend  at  any  horticultural  show  in  the  country.  But 
if  Messrs.  Coleman,  Wildsmith,  Pragnell,  Goodacre, 
and  others  would  just  say,  "  We  will  not  show  on  such 
conditions,"  there  would  be  an  end  to  them.  We  all 
know  how  such  matters  are  arranged — generally  by 
persons  who  know  very  little  of  the  practical  bearings 
of  the  case  ;  and  a  iew  hints,  such  as  the  present  dis- 
cussion has  evoked,  may  tend  to  some  mutual  benefit, 
y.  AIcC,  Alexandria,  N.B.^  October  27,. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Very  likely  more,  much 
more,  is  now  known  concerning  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  tuberous  Begonias  than  was  known 
to  the  late  Louis  Van  Houtte.  My  instructions  were 
intended,  not  so  much  for  those  intelligent  amateurs 
who  always  know  precisely  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it,  but  for  that  much  larger  and  more  unfortunate 
class  who  would  be  likely,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion they  had  received,  to  place  their  Begonias  in  the 
autumn  on  a  dry  greenhouse  shelf,  and  not  reach  them 
down  again  until  the  following  spring.  They  would 
then  find  the  pots  and  soil  and  the  "mummies." 
Still  it  may  be  possible  that  a  few  of  the  minority  class 
may  gather  useful  hints  from  my  note,  for  I  happen 
to  know  some  very  intelligent  amateur?,  and  also 
some  very  practical  gardeners,  whose  Begonias  some- 
how or  other  contrive  during  the  winter  to  dwindle 
away.  It  must  be  very  patent  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  uniform  condition  I  require  for 
my  tubers  and  the  intermittent  one,  where  they  are 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  for  they  cannot  become  dry 
enough  to  require  water  without  having  become  too 
dry  ;  and  it  is  I  think  quite  impossible  to  water 
dormant  plants  of  the  kind  without  making  them  for 
a  time  too  wet  unless  you  steamed  them.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  bury  them  in  the  natural  soil  in  some 
situation  where  they  would  be  safe  from  the  winter 
rains.  To  illustrate  my  uniform  theory,  I  may  mention 
that  I  had  last  autumn  a  large  bed  in  a  house  of  small 
late-sown  seedlings,  and  theseonlyhadtimeto  make  the 
tiniest  tubers  before  going  to  rest.  The  greater  part 
were  not  larger  than  Mustard  seed,  and  so  small  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  pick  them  out,  which,  if  they 
had  been  larger,  I  should  most  likely  have  done,  and 
as  the  room  occupied  by  them  was  wanted  for  other 
plants  these  were  stood  upon  the  bed,  and  regularly 
l)ut  carefully  watered  through  the  winter.  I  think  it 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  out  of  the  thousands  in  the 
bed  not  one  perished.  They  all  started  freely  as  soon 
as  the  sun  began  to  shine  in  the  spring,  and  those  in 
a  corner  of  the  bed,  for  a  special  reason  wetter  than 
the  rest,  started  first  and  strongest.  Now  for  the 
other  side.  I  had  also  several  pans  of  the  same  seed- 
ling that  were  not  planted  out.  These  were  kept 
on  a  dry  shelf,  and  got  a  drink  now  and  then.  These 
did  not  begin  to  grow  for  a  month  after  the  others, 


and  many  not  for  two  months,  and  then  came  away 
much  less  robustly.  When  examined  during  the 
winter  the  planted-out  ones  had  full  glossy  brown 
skins  seemingly  bursting  with  jolly  life,  and  those  in 
the  pans  were  literally  "on  the  shelf,"  and  had  skins 
that  resembled  much  that  ot  a  Nutmeg.  I  feel  in- 
clined to  say  a  word  upon  the  proper  soil  (or  them, 
as  I  never  have  been  successful  with  old  hotbed,  but 
enough  for  the  present.  The  seed-raising  must  also 
wait  a  whde.  A  S/ni'.h.  [The  present  race  of  tuberous 
Begonias  is  scarcely  yet  familiar  to  cultivators,  so  that 
any  information  from  experienced  cultivators  like  our 
correspondent  will  be  useful.  For  example,  one 
would  scarcely  expect  them  to  stand  heavy  rains  when 
bedded  out  so  well  as  they  do.  Eds.] 

A  Venerable  Wild  Cherry. — In  the  article  under 
the  above  heading  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  giving  the  dimensions  of  an 
aged  tree  of  "  Old  Conna  Hill,  Ireland,"  the  writer 
requests  any  readers  to  state  if  they  know  of  a  larger. 
Since  reading  that  paragraph  I  have  had  the  measure- 
ments of  an  old  one  in  the  park  here  taken,  and, 
although  not  quite  up  to  the  size  of  the  Irish  one,  it  is 
not  far  behind,  especially  when  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  latter  was  measured  at  i  foot  above- 
ground,  where  the  swell  of  the  roots  would  likely  be 
above  the  girth  of  the  stem  at  2  feet  or!3  feet  above- 
ground.  Again,  the  measurement  at  5  teet  up  shows 
this  to  be  the  case,  seeing  the  girth  there  to  be 
19  feet,  which  is  2  feet  4  inches  more  than  at  I  foot 
above-ground.  It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  stem  of  a  tree  diminishes  in  size  upwards,  from 
where  the  expansion  of  the  large  roots  ceases.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  here,  which  1 
am  sorry  to  say  has  been  decaying  for  a  number  of 
years  pa^t : — At  surface,  iS  feet  circumference  ;  3  feet 
up,  14  feet  circumference  ;  5  feet  up,  14  feet  cir- 
cumference ;  circumference  of  spread  of  branches, 
1S9  feet ;  height,  33  feet.   J.  IFcbst^-r,  Gordon  Castle^ 

Autumn  Strawberries.— The  exceptionally  fine 
weather  during  the  month  of  September  has  been  very 
favourable  to  those  who  grow  late  Strawberries.  I 
had  several  dishes  during  that  month,  and  on 
October  16  I  picked  over  i  lb.  of  large  well-ripened 
fruit,  some  of  which  weighed  i  oz.  each.  The  kinds 
I  grow  are  Premier  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  I  sent  them  to  table  on  the  same  day  that  they 
were  gathered,  and  my  employer  and  his  friends  pro- 
nounced them  better  in  flavour  than  the  same  kinds 
gathered  in  June  and  July  last.  My  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the  last  fruit  is 
gathered  from  the  pots  in  spring,  the  plants  are  gradu- 
ally hardened  off,  and  not  over-watered :  in  about  a 
fortnight  they  are  fit  for  planting  out.  The  ground 
is  well  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring.  After 
planting,  the  ground  about  them  is  well  trodden, 
unless  it  is  of  a  binding  nature,  which  is  most  suitable 
to  their  growth.  Plants  thus  treated  will  produce 
more  fruit  the  following  season  than  those  layered  in 
thumb-pots  will  do  at  two  years  old.  Autumn  fruit- 
ing does  not  deteriorate  them  in  the  least.  I  would 
strongly  advise  those  who  have  not  tried  this  mode  of 
treatment  to  do  so,  as  I  know  they  will  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  J.  IFeavinx,  Gr.  to  J.  B. 
Evans,  Esi/.,  ByUtts,  Pcnbrid^c,  thrcfordshire. 


Florists'   Flowers. 

New  French  Rose  Lists  {continued).  — M.  E. 
Verdier's  announcement  of  novelties  for  1S77-7S  has 
come  into  the  writer's  possession  since  his  last  paper, 
and  consists  of  nine  varieties.  The  question  natur- 
ally arises  from  their  inspection,  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  single  raiser,  at  one  issue,  to  send 
forth  so  many  kinds  entirely  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  any  already  in  established  cultivation  ? 
It  is  not  as  if  these  fresh  introductions  were  thg 
result  i  of  novel  experiments  in  hybridising,  but 
they  are  all  hybrid  perpeluals,  from  which  nothing 
original  can  be  expected,  expect  by  rare  accident 
from  some  untraceable  operation  of  Nature,  such 
as  is  exemplified  by  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Li  France. 
M.  E.  Verdier  is  noted  for  the  number  of  his  annual 
issues,  amongst  which  some  few  have  been  of  admitted 
excellence,  M.  Niel  for  instance.  Still  it  must  be  a 
repugnant  task  for  importers,  warned  by  perennial 
disappointments,  to  undertake  selections  from  one 
grower  only,  for  which  no  adequate  guide  exists,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  expending  money  upon  the  whole 
set,  with  the  certainty  that  most  of  them  will  turn  out 
unprofitable  investments.  I  often  wonder,  as  the  new 
Rose  season  comes  round,  that  the  leading  horticul- 
tural journals  are  not  inundated  with  the  "groans  of 
the  long-suffering  Rose  nurserymen,"  victims  to  the 
annual  inroads  of  hosts  of  mediocrities,  pretenders, 
and  importers  from  the  Gallic  shores,  by  which  their 
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patience,  their  pockets,  and  sometimes  repute,  are  so 
sorely  tried.  It  is  all  very  well  for  buyers  to  say  that 
it  must  be  a  paying  branch  of  trade,  or  it  would  not 
be  carried  on.  This  is  a  shallow  view  of  the  case. 
The  Rose  public  is  especially  avidus  novitalis,  and 
dealers  must  meet  their  demands  even  at  much 
trouble,  and  sometimes  even  Iosf.  This  queslion, 
however,  is  much  loo  large  for  mere  incidental  dis- 
cussion and  remark,  and  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in 
earnest  before  very  long.  Already  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time  murmurings  and  mutterings  which, 
like  distant  thunder,  betoken  an  approaching  storm, 
■which,  when  it  comes,  perhapp,  may  clear  the  horti- 
cultural atmosphere,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  not 
at  present  too  cloudless  and  serene. 
M.  E.  Verdier's  nine  are  : — 

H.P.  Charles  Baltet.— Vigorous,  large,  full,  fine 
bright  carmine-red ;  extra. 

H.  P.  Charles  Duval. — Vigorous,  large  or  medium, 
glowing  scarlet-red  ;  very  fine. 

H.P.  Comtesse  de  Flandres.— Vigorous,  large,  full, 
globular,  clear  satin-rose  ;  very  delicate. 

H.P.  Docleur  Krell.— Vigorous,  large,  full,  large 
circular  petals,  deep  currant-red  shaded  purple. 

H.P.  Mdlle.  Maria  Castel.— Vigorous,  very  large, 
well  shaped,  deep  cherry-carmine  ;  very  fine. 

H.P.  Mdlle.  Marie  Verdier.— Vigorous,  full,  fine 
shape,  bright  satin-rose  ;  very  pretty. 

H.P.  President  Schlater.— Very  large,  full,  fine 
velvety  rimson-red  shaded  purple,  fiery,  and  violet. 
Ought  not  "feu"  to  be  Englished  *'  flame-colour"? 

H.P.  Princess  Blanche  d'Orleans. — Vigorous,  large, 
full,  fine  form,  Ranunculus-likfe,  rose-carmine  shaded 
purple-violet. 

H.P.  Souvenir  d'Auguste  Riviere. —Vigorous,  very 
well  formed,  rich  red-crimson,  reflexed,  purple  and 
scarlet. 

M.  Granger  makes  a  singular  announcement  **of 
the  best  of  all  white  Tea  Roses,"  Mathilde,  which  he 
describes  as  having  been  known  by  the  names  of 
Mouseline,  Niphetos,  &c.  "Whether  this  is  put  for- 
ward as  something  slightly  different  from,  or  an  im- 
provement upon  our  old  favourite  Niphetos  (Greek, 
snow,  a  most  poetical  name)  does  not  clearly  appear. 
Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Teas,  and  unsur- 
passed for  winter  and  spring  forcing.  Boxes  of  It 
are  sent  from  France  to  Covent  Garden  market  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  during  the  above  named  seasons.  A 
fine  specimen,  not  too  far  opened,  is  equal  to  a  white 
Camellia  as  a  natural  flower  for  a  lady's  hair. 

The  new  Roses  of  English  origin  for  the  season, 
which  in  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  work  a  revo- 
lution in  that  department  of  the  Rose  trade,  may 
justly  claim  a  notice  to  themselves.  There  is  one 
satisfactory  feature  about  them,  that  they  can  be  seen 
before  they  are  bought,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  cut 
flowers,  but  at  the  nurseries  in  actual  growth,  the  true 
test  of  what  is  the  true  character  and  value  of  any 
Rose, 

Notes  on  Dahlias. — The  past  year  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  production  of  good  Dahlias, 
much  more  so  than  the  dry  summer  of  1876.  True  it 
is  that  the  plants  were  a  long  time  in  getting  a  good 
start  into  growth,  but  when  they  were  ahead  they 
were  sustained  by  a  continuance  of  cool  growing 
weather,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  that  brought  forth 
flowers  of  great  size,  and  on  the  whole  well  finished. 
Snails  and  slugs  were  troublesome  in  some  places, 
but  the  compensations  stored  up  in  Nature  were  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  earwigs  vexed  less,  for  it  i)  in 
hot,  dry  weather  their  lawless  incursions  into  Flora's 
domain  are  most  frequently  made. 

What  is  the  estimate  of  the  new  flowers  distributed 
in  the  spring  of  1877?  Some  rare  good  ones  were 
put  into  commerce,  but  the  drought  that  prevailed 
during  the  blooming  season  in  1876  prevented  the 
new  flowers  from  being  shown  in  such  superb  form  as 
the  new  varieties  of  the  past  summer  were  in  Sep- 
tember last.  When  we  see  little  of  the  seedlings  the 
summer  before  sending  out,  we  are  led  to  think  they 
are  not  up  to  the  usual  mark,  but  circumstances  are 
often  against  the  new  flowers  being  shown,  in  the  best 
condition  just  when  a  Floral  Committee  meeting  or  a 
Dahlia  show  is  being  held. 

Of  the  new  flowers  distributed  by  Mr.  Turner 
Artiste  (Fellowes)  proved  what  it  was  represented  to 
be — "a  novel  and  most  pleasing  variety,"  the  car- 
mine edging  to  the  yellow  petals  giving  the  flower  a 
charming  appearance ;  it  is  of  fine  build,  and  has 
proved  very  constant.  Burgundy  (Turner)  has  a  fine 
purple  glow  about  it,  which  is  thrown  over  the  rich 
dark  puce  ground;    it  has  appeared  on  exhibition 


stands  in  fine  condition,  and  it  is  a  first-rate  show 
flower ;  Black  Knight  (Fellowes)  is  remarkable  for 
its  rich  dark  maroon  colour,  and  is  probably  the 
darkest  Dahlia  in  cultivation;  on  the  whole  it  has 
come  very  good  this  season.  Canary  (Fellowes)  is 
a  singularly  fine  canary-coloured  self,  and  of  great 
size  and  fine  quality  ;  it  should  be  disbudded  freely. 
Chris.  Ridley  (Turner)  bright  glowing  crimson,  is  a 
flower  of  superb  quality  ;  a  bloom  of  it  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  show  was  perhaps  the  finest  Dahlia  in 
the  spacious  hall.  When  fully  expanded  the  petals 
are  reflexed,  and  the  surface  presents  a  disc  of  brilliant 
colouring.  It  is  already  a  standard  show  flower. 
Drake  Lewis  (Turner)  is  very  bright  in  colour,  a 
pure  rich  scarlet ;  the  quality  good  all  round,  and  it 
must  be  written  down  as  very  fine.  Elsa  (Turner), 
French-white,  is  in  the  way  of  Herbert  Turner,  and 
makes  a  pretty  show  flower  when  caught  in  good 
condition.  Figaro  (Turner)  is  a  constant  and  novel 
show  flower,  ground  colour  yellow,  edged  and  suf- 
fused with  bright  red  ;  fine  form  and  striking  appear- 
ance. Mrs.  Urquhart  (Fellowes)  is  a  chaste-looking 
flower,  white  ground  heavily  tipped  with  purple  ;  a 
very  good  variety,  and  one  Mr,  Turner  intends  to 
grow  largely.  The  Rover  (Fellowes)  is  a  lovely 
buff  self  of  very  good  quality,  and  likely  to  be  useful 
to  exhibitors  ;  Vivian  Grey  (Fellowes)  is  of  a  new 
and  pretty  shade  of  colour — a  kind  of  light  brown, 
but  it  must  be  disbudded  somewhat  freely. 

Turning  now  to  the  fancy  flowers,  the  six  varieties 
distributed  by  Mr.  Turner  have,  on  the  whole,  borne 
themselves  well  in  the  season's  trial.  Edith  Turner 
(Fellowes)  has  a  pure  pale  yellow  ground,  delicately 
tipped  with  pure  white,  and  has  proved  a  charming 
exhibition  flower ;  Gamester  (Turner),  pale  buff" striped 
with  maroon,  has  also  proved  a  good,  useful  flower. 
Mr,  Standish  (Turner),  yellowish  amber  ground, 
suffused  with  carmine  and  tipped  with  white,  has  not 
done  well  this  season  ;  probably  a  drier  time  would 
suit  it  better.  Mr.  Purves  (Fellowes)  is  another  of 
the  yellow  ground  flowers,  tipped  with  white,  and  is 
of  very  good  quality,  Oracle  (Fellowes)  is  a  full- 
sized  and  constant  fancy  flower,  the  ground  colour 
bright  gold,  with  dashes  and  stripes  of  brilliant 
crimson.  Peacock  (Turner)  has  proved  a  very  fine 
fancy  flower,  the  dark  purple-maroon  ground  colour 
being  in  marked  contrast  to  the  distinct  white  tip  ;  It 
is  also  a  most  effective  variety  for  planting  in  borders, 
being  very  prodigal  of  bloom. 

Of  the  older  show  flowers,  a  few  of  the  very  best 
at  Slough  this  season  : — The  Acme  of  Perfection 
(Downie  &  Laird),  primrose*yellow,  a  fine  and  con- 
stant variety ;  Cremorne  (Eckford),  yellow,  tipped 
red,  very  fine  form ;  Criterion  (Edwards),  delicate 
rose,  a  flower  of  great  size  and  fine  outline,  but  a  little 
shallow  in  the  centre ;  Earl  Ravensworth,  lively 
fawn,  a  sport  from  Vice-President,  and  having  all  its 
excellent  qualities ;  George  Goodhall  (Keynes) , 
orange-scarlet  ;  Henry  Walton  (Keynes),  yellow 
ground,  heavily  edged  with  vermilion ;  Herbert 
Turner  (Turner),  French-white,  with  soft  tinge  of 
lilac,  a  fine  exhibition  flower ;  James  Cocker 
(Keynes),  a  purple  self,  large,  and  of  fine  form,  a  very 
constant  exhibition  flower  ;  James  Service  (Keynes), 
dark  crimson,  large,  and  fine  ;  John  Neville  Keynes 
(Keynes),  a  remarkably  fine  and  very  constant  yellow 
self;  John  Standish  (Turner),  bright  red,  large,  and 
very  constant,  fine  for  exhibition  ;  King  of  Primroses 
(Rawlings),  a  large  and  excellent  primrose  self ;  Leah 
(Turner),  golden-yellow  self,  first-rate  quality,  fine  in 
colour ;  Ovid  (Turner),  a  rich  puce  self,  very  fine  and 
constant;  Prince  Arthur  (Fellowes),  beautiful  clear 
yellow,  a  fine  show  flower  ;  Royal  Purple  (Fellowes), 
a  purple  self  brightened  with  lilac ;  Royal  Queen 
(Eckford),  pale  yellow  ground  edged  with  purple, 
of  good  size  and  fine  quality ;  Thomas  White  (Keynes), 
a  fine  maroon  self  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  Vice- 
President  (Keynes),  a  rare  old  flower  of  first-class 
properties. 

Of  fancy  varieties  the  following  are  thoroughly 
good  exhibition  flowers  :— Carnation  (Keynes),  charm- 
ingly flaked  with  dark  rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground  ; 
Dick  Turpin  (Turner),  maroon  ground,  tipped  with 
white  ;  Fanny  Sturt  (Pope),  red  tipped  with  white, 
very  constant;  Flora  Wyatt  (Keynes),  orange  striped 
and  flaked  with  red,  comes  fine  in  a  self  form  ; 
Flossie  Williams  (Keynes),  handsomely  flaked  with 
purplish  crimson  on  a  paler  ground;  Gem  (Pope), 
dark  maroon  tipped  with  white ;  Henry  Glasscock 
(Keynes),  buff"  striped  with  crimson :  can  also  be 
shown  as  a  fine  crimson  self;  Laura  Haslam 
(Fellowes),  pale  yellow  tipped  with  white  ;  a  beauti- 


ful fancy;  Miss  Bond  (Keynes),  deep  lilac  striped 
with  dark  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow  tipped 
with  white,  very  fine  indeed  ;  Pauline  (Turner),  buff, 
distinctly  tipped  with  white^  fine  form ;  Profuse 
(Goodwin),  maroon  tipped  with  white,  a  striking 
and  very  useful  flower ;  Queen  Mab  (Turner),  white 
edged  with  scarlet,  very  attractive  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  M, 
Camm  (Keynes),  yellow  flaked  with  red ;  and 
Summertide  (Turner),  chocolate,  tipped  and  striped 
with  white,  R,D. 


^ 
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Pollen.     By  M.  Pakenham  Edgeworth,      With  446 
figure?.     Hardwicke  &  Bogue. 

It  is  impossible  to  comment  on  this  work  without 
the  expression  of  a  regret  that  its  accomplished  author 
should  have  allowed  it  to  see  the  light  in  its  present 
shape.  The  author  is  a  botanist  of  great  experience, 
and  has  justly  earned  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  In 
the  present  work  he  has  presented  us  with  the  results 
of  his  observations  extending  over  several  years,  and 
with  them  he  has  intercalated  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  other  observers.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
in  both  cases  apparently  allowed  his  rough  notes  to 
pass  into  print  without  revision  or  collation.  The 
consequence  is  that  an  unusual  number  of  errors  and 
misprints  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  many  of 
which,  moreover,  are  no  mere  typographical  errors. 

Take  for  instance  the  description  of  the  pollen- 
grains  of  such  Conifers  as  Pinus  and  Abies,  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  figures  we  find  scarcely  more 
ground  for  confidence.  The  system  of  measure- 
ment is  all  but  incomprehensible,  and  the  forms  given 
to  different  surfaces  of  the  same  pollen-grain  are  some- 
times such  as  to  make  us  wonder  whether  they  can 
possibly  be  intended  for  representations  of  the  same 
grain.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  enter  more  fully 
into  particulars,  as  it  is  specially  distasteful  to  have  to 
comment  on  the  work  of  so  estimable  a  botanist,  who 
in  this  instance  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  himself 
An  experienced  botanist  or  microscopist  who  would 
know  how  to  check  the  descriptions  and  figures  given 
may  find  this  little  book  serviceable,  as  it  is  certainly 
convenient  to  have  so  many  illustrations  gathered 
together  for  reference.  But  as  a  guide  to  botanical 
students,  and  still  more  as  a  reference  book  to  that 
very  large  class  of  dilettante  microscopists,  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  the  book  is  far  from  trust- 
worthy.   

Physiological  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
Compiled  by  E.  B.  Aveling,  D.Sc,  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co. 

Useful  as  a  remembrancer  to  the  student  who  has  first 

used  his  powers  of  observation  and  memory,  otherwise 

mischievous. 

Bulbs  and  Bulb  Culture.  By  D.  T.  Fish  {Bazaar 
Oflice), 
A  useful  little  treatise  for  Villa  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  who  may  be  glad  to  have  so  convenient 
a  brochure  at  the  present  planting  season.  As  a 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  publishers  may  we 
suggest  that  the  type  is  painfully  small  although 
clearly  printed  ?       

Publications  Received.  —  The  Australian 
Horticultural  Magazine. — Dietetic  Reformer, — Bulbs 
and  Bulb  Culture,  by  D.  T.  Fish  {Bazaar  Office).— 
Botanical  Magazine.  —  The  Florist.  —  Revue  de 
1' Horticulture  Beige. — Revue  Horticole. — Moniteur 
Horticole. — American  Agriculturist. — Report  of  the 
Brisbane  Botanic  Garden. — Journal  des  Roses. — 
Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  New  South 
Wales. — Die  Pflanzen  reste  des  Agyptischen  Museums 
in  Berlin. — Enumeration  Methodique  des  Plantes 
Nouvelles  ou  Interessantes,  par  Andr^  de  Vos. — 
Bulletin  d' Arboriculture.  —  Sempervirens, — Illustra- 
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tion  Horticole. — Gardeners'  Monthly. — Water  Supply 
of  South  Africa,  by  J.  C.  Brown,  L.L.D.  (Oliver  & 
Boyd). — ^Journal  de la  Socie  eCentraled' Horticulture. 


foreign  Comsjjonbente. 

Saharunpore,  N.W.P.  of  India  :  Sepicmbc-r  lo. 
Banyan  Fig-Tra; — In  connection  with  some  remarks 
on  Banyan  Fig-trees  published  in  your  is£ue  of  July 
2S,  I  may  mention  that  in  this  garden  there  is  a  Fig 
(Ficus  retusa,  L.)  which  sends  down  adventitious  roots 
from  its  branches  most  freely  ;  some  of  these  develope 
into  stout  supporting  pillars.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
evergreen  tree,  with  widely  spreading  branches,  and 
affords  excellent  shade.  Being  a  rapid  growing  tree, 
it  is  admirably  suited  for  avenue  and  roadside  planta- 
tion. Its  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
true  Banyan  (F.  bengalensis),  and  are  quite  smooth 
and  shining.  The  growth  of  the  aerial  roots  is  much 
encouraged  by  inserting  their  extremities  into  columns 
of  heaped-up  earth  kept  continually  moist.  There 
are  other  species  of  Fig  in  this  garden  (F.  elastica 
and  F.  cunia)  which  show  a  decided  tendency  to  the 
Banyan-like  growth,  though  in  a  lesser  degree.  J.  F. 
Diiihie.  Government  Botanical  Garden. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Fungus  Meeting  in  Paris. — Meetings  of  fungo- 
logists  have  of  late  occupied  so  much  space  in  this 
journal  that  the  present  record  of  the  Paris  meeting 
can  only  contain  a  brief  outline  of  the  week's  pro- 
ceedings. The  second  annual  session  of  the  Botanical 
Socitty,  which  is  specially  dedicated  to  mycology, 
commenced  on  Sunday,  October  21,  and  closed  on 
Friday,  the  26th.  Previously  some  of  the  members  had 
made  short  excursions,  in  order  to  collect  specimens 
(or  the  opening  exhibition,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  Saturday  evening  these  specimens  were 
under  arrangement  in  the  large  room  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle.  The  method 
adopted  at  Paris  is  a  novel  one,  and  for  many  reasons 
not  the  best,  to  commence  the  session  with  an 
exhibition.  All  the  results  of  the  week's  excursions 
do  not  meet  the  public  gaze,  and  it  appears  to  throw 
considerable  labour  and  responsibility  on  the  officers 
of  the  Society  to  make  excursions  beforehand  and 
collect  specimens  for  the  exhibition.  However,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  they  have  good  reasons  for  such 
a  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying — "  They  manage  these  things  much  better  in 
France." 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  21,  the  exhibition  was 
opened  to  the  public  from  ten  o'clock  until  five,  and 
during  the  whole  time  was  well  filled  with  visitors,  who 
appeared  to  take  considerable  interest  in  the  subject. 
About  iSo  feet  of  tables  were  filled  with  specimens  of 
fungi  displayed  on  white  plates,  after  the  manner 
adopted  at  Hereford  this  year.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  water-colour  drawings,  to  the  number 
of  350,  by  MM.  Boudier,  Dr.  Bull  (of  Hereford), 
Comu,  Cuisin,  Quelet,  Richou,  and  Seynes.  The 
drawings  by  M.  Boudier  were  highly  artistic,  and  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  of  any  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen.  Unfortunately  700  of  these  excellent 
illustrations  were  burnt  during  the  war.  Many  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  on  the  tables  were  of  considerable 
interest,  but  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  season 
the  fresh  specimens  were  few  in  number.  Several 
specimens  of  the  rare  Battarrea  Gaudichaudii  were  sent 
from  Florence.  A  collection  of  dried  Hymeno- 
mycetes  from  M.  Barla,  of  Nice,  mounted  for  the  her- 
barium, excited  much  attention  from  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  they  were  prepared.  Each  species 
was  accompanied  by  a  coloured  drawing  and  sections, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  mounted  specimens  were  also 
coloured  up  in  body  colour  to  a  resemblance  of  life. 
One  species  only  was  mounted  on  each  sheet,  and  this 
was  sometimes  represented  by  twenty  specimens  in 
different  stages  of  growth.  Several  plates  contained 
the  dried  fungi  sold  in  the  markets  in  different  parts 
of  France,  strings  of  Morchella  deliciosa  from  near 
Geneva,  absolutely  identical  not  only  in  the  species, 
but  also  in  the  method  of  drying  and  stringing  them 
with  those  we  have  received  from  Cashmere.  Of 
course  there  were  strings  of  the  Chantarelleand  other 
species  dried  in  fragments  which  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily identified.  In  the  evening  at  8  o'clock  Dr. 
M.  Cornu  gave  an  admirable  popular  lecture  on  the 
study  of  Fungi  in  another  room. 

Monday,  October  22. — The  exhibition  was  again 
open  from  10  to  5,  after  which  it  was  closed,  and  the 
specimens  and  drawings  returned  to  their  owners. 
About  twenty  gentlemen  met  at  the  railway  station 
after  d^ja'iner^  and  proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  the 
Forest  of  Saint  Germain.  Soon  afcer  leaving  the 
station  strangers  were  shown  the  house  in  which 
M.  Thiers  died,  and  after  admiring  for  awhile  the 
beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  from  the 


elevated  terrace  on  which  the  pavilion  is  built,  the 
excursionists  dispersed  into  the  lorest  until  4  o'clock. 
The  large  long  green  boxes  of  the  French  mycologists 
are  certainly  of  an  imposing  appearance,  especially 
when  carried  to  the  extent  of  one  enthusiast  on  the 
present  occasion,  who  carried  a  box  at  his  back 
nearly  3  feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  his  body.  Some  of 
the  party  suggested  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  sleeping 
apartment,  or  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain.  We  should 
think  it  rather  stiff  work  to  beat  our  way  through 
thick  underwood  with  such  an  encumbrance  at  our 
back. 

In  the  evening,  at  S  o'clock,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society,  with  M.  Duchartre  in  the 
chair,  when  a  paper  describing  some  new  species  of 
fungi  was  read  by  M.  Boudier ;  also  one  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter by  Dr.  Quelet,  one  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  on  some 
allied  species  of  .-Ecidiacei,  and  finally  a  general  con- 
versation on  the  relations  between  the  larger  fungi  and 
cold  weather.  Dr.  Quelet  thought  that  cold  was  not 
so  injurious  as  generally  supposed,  as  he  had  noticed 
some  species  revive  after  frost,  especially  the  Hygro- 
phori,  and  he  instanced  Hygrophorus  hypothejus  as 
not  appearing  until  frosty  weather.  M.  Cornu  then 
reported  the  names  of  the  species  encountered  during 
the  excursion  of  the  day. 

Tuesday,  October  23. — Excursionists  were  stirring 
early  to  leave  the  station  of  the  Northern  Railway  by 
S  o'clock,  for  a  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  to  the  Forest 
of  ViUers-Cotteret^.  This  is  a  large  crescent-shaped 
forest,  of  32  miles  in  length,  still  inhabited  in 
some  parts  by  wild  boars.  In  the  town  we  were 
shown  the  house  in  which  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
elder  was  born,  and  then  went  on  to  the  Hotel 
Dauphin  to  breakfast.  After  a  hurried  scramble  to 
the  station,  which  is  in  a  remote  corner  of  Paris,  and 
a  ride  of  two  hours,  breakfast  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  indulged  in  so  leisurely  that  it  was  noon  before 
the  party  were  on  their  way  to  the  forest.  Conversa- 
tion during  breakfast  was  animated  on  all  topics  save 
fungi  and  politics.  It  was  dark  when  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  at  6  o'clock  to  dine.  During  this 
meal  some  large  dried  Polypori  from  the  Vosges  were 
on  the  table,  and  the  conversation  wis  very  myco- 
logical.  Dr.  Quelet  declared  that  Hydnum  gelati- 
nosum  was  an  excellent  fungus  to  eat  raw,  with  sugar, 
like  jelly,  and  of  this  he  spoke  from  experience. 
Some  Truffles  collected  during  the  day  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  Tuber  mesentericum,  sold  usually  at 
five  or  six  francs  per  kilogramme,  or  about  half  the 
price  of  Tuber  brumale.  Before  the  dinner  party 
made  their  way  to  the  railway  station  Dr.  Cornu 
undertook  the  operation  of  slicing  up  a  large  speci- 
men of  Polyporus  resinosus,  which  had  been  collected 
during  the  day,  and  was  carried  by  one  of  the  party 
mounted  on  the  tip  of  his  umbrella  and  borne  on  his 
shoulder.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  excursions  the 
party  keeps  verymuch  together, and  whenever  anything 
rare  or  interesting  is  found  a  whistle  or  a  '^voil(i" 
brings  them  all  together,  the  specimen  is  examined 
by  all  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  vasculum,  and 
whenever  it  is  divisible  it  is  divided  between  those 
most  interested  in  that  particular  group  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  vivacious  and  energetic  Dr.  Cornu, 
always  on  the  spot  whenever  required,  gave  such 
explanations  as  the  less  experienced  might  desire,  or 
Fries'  EpicrUis  was  brought  out  and  consulted  under 
a  tree,  doubtfal  points  cleared  up  on  the  spot,  and  if 
new  or  rare  fresh  specimens  sought  after  at  once. 
Paris  was  not  reached  again  until  10  P.M.,  and  hence 
no  evening  meeting  could  be  held. 

Wednesday,  October  24. — The  proposed  excursion 
for  this  day  was  abandoned,  and,  instead  thereof,  at 
one  o'clock  a  paity  which  had  been  organised  for  the 
purpose  wasconducted  by  M.  Cornu  through  the 
National  Museum  and  Herbarium  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  In  the  evening  at  half-past  eight,  another 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  when 
some  short  communications  were  read.  One  of  these 
described  a  species  of  Coprinus  which  was  developed 
on  a  surgical  bandage.  Mr.  T,  Howse  read  a  paper 
on  the  fungi  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which 
was  followed  by  a  general  conversation  on  the  fungi 
of  London  as  compared  with  those  of  Paris  ;  on  the 
fungi  of  the  markets  in  both  countries,  and  on 
parasitism  of  Agarics,  such  as  Nyctalis  and  Agaricus 
Loveianus.  Dr.  Cornu  reported  the  species  found  at 
the  excursion  of  the  previous  day,  which  would 
hardly  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  repeat  here. 

Thursday,  October  25.— Theexcursion  was  arranged 
for  Montmorency,  only  a  few  miles  distance,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  necessitate  an  arrival  at  the  station 
before  ten  o'clock.  Unfortunately,  this  was  a 
thoroughly  seasonable  day,  raining  and  pouring 
alternately,  and  all  operations  were  conducted  under 
umbrellas,  including  scratching  for  Truffles,  for  this 
was  the  "scratch  day."  Notwithstanding  all  these 
little  inconveniences  five  species  of  Elaphomyces  were 
found,  some  of  them  in  considerable  number,  and  this 
was  no  small  achievement  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  subterranean  and  give  no  certain  indication 
of  their  presence  on  the  surface,  but  must  be  scratched 
for  on  "all  fours."  A  most  extraordinary  crop  of 
Peziza  badia  was  found  in  one  place  where  hundreds 


of  specimens,  some  of  them  3  or4  inches  in  diameter, 
extended  in  a  scattered  manner  over  about  half  an 
acre.  In  another  spot  the  bird's-nest  fungus,  Cyathus 
striatus,  was  in  extraordinary  profusion,  in  some  cases 
growing  in  dense  masses  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter, 
and  prevailing  over  the  whole  "clearing  '*  of  some 
acres  in  extent.  In  the  evening,  at  half-past  8,  the 
results  of  the  day  were  announced,  and  Dr.  Cornu 
explained  the  structure  and  progress  of  the  new  Vine 
disease,  of  which  specimens  were  exhibited.  A  report 
by  M.  de  Seynes  on  the  Hereford  meeting  was  also 
read. 

Friday,  October  26. — The  closing  excursion  to  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau  raised  some  of  us  from  our 
beds  at  5  o'clock,  in  order  to  catch  the  7  o'clock  train 
at  the  other  extremity  of  Paris.  After  a  ride  of  37 
miles  breakfast  was  welcome,  but  before  it  could  be 
partaken  of  an  outlying  portion  of  the  forest  had  to 
be  explored,  so  that  the  hotel  was  not  reached  until 
12  o'clock.  Justice  to  the  viands  being  fully  rendered, 
the  exploration  was  again  undertaken,  chiefly  under 
the  coniferous  trees,  this  being  the  only  spot  around 
Paris  where  Fir  trees  are  grown  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  produce  the  characteristic  fungi.  The  shades  of 
evening  closed  around  the  excursionists  before  they 
again  reached  the  hotel  for  dinner,  and  at  8  o'clock 
the  train  was  due  to  start  for  Paris.  Dinner  having 
been  disposed  of,  compliments  became  general,  and 
amongst  the  toasts  which  were  duly  honoured  were 
"The  Strangers,"  "The  President"  (M.  de  Seynes), 
whose  unavoidable  absence  was  universally  regretted  ; 
"The  Veteran  Fries,"  "The  Woolhope  Club  and 
Dr.  Bull,"  "The  Author  of  the  Handbook  of  British 
Fungi"  "  Messrs.  Quelet,  Boudier,  and  Cornu,"  and 
"Tne  Mycologists  of  France,"  the  last  two  being 
proposed  by  the  English  visitors.  Thus  closed  the 
Session  Mycologique  of  1877. 

Necessarily  this  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  week.  Amongst  the  species  found  which  were 
of  most  interest  to  us  were  those  either  not  yet  found 
in  Britain  or  very  rarely,  such  as  an  old  dilapidated 
pileus  of  Strobilomyces,  found  near  Paris  for  the  first 
time  by  Dr.  Qaelct  ;  numerous  specimens  of  the  very 
characteristic  Russula  Quelelii,  first  identified  in 
Britain  this  year  during  the  Woolhope  foray  ;  Lac- 
tarius  helvus,  not  at  all  uncommon  around  Paris ; 
Cortinarius  scutellatus,  delibutus,  isabellinus,  and 
paleaceus  ;  Irpex  paradoxus,  Coprinus  lagopus  and 
picaceus,  Phlebia  radiata,  Hydnum  argutum,  fusco- 
atrum,  and  raolle  ;  Hygrophorus  discoideus,  Gran- 
dinia  mucida,  a  curious  Marasmius  resembling 
M.  rotula,  with  lateral  branches  bearing  abortive 
pilei,  found  in  some  quantity  at  Montmorency  ;  Ela- 
phomyces Leveillei,  muricatus,  cyanosporus,  echi- 
natus,  one  asperulu?,  and  many  other  of  the  larger 
fungi,  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Society.  At  one  of  the  evening  meetings  copies  of 
the  design  for  the  Woolhope  Club  menu  were  distri- 
buted and  explained  by  M.  Cornu,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Parisians,  although  sometimes  it  was  very 
difficult  to  translate  the  point  of  the  humour.  The 
long-continued  dry  and  cold  weather  which  preceded 
the  session  was  quite  unuiual,  and  rendered  the  sea- 
son one  of  the  most  barren  and  unfavourable  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  mycologist,  il/.  C.  Cooke* 


FoRETHOUGHT.^This  is  a  very  necessary  attitude 
of  mind  in  all  gardeners,  and  it  is  a  theme  on  which 
many  a  soundly  practical  garden  homily  has  been 
written.  A  Villa  gardener  whose  love  for  flowers 
greatly  outpaces  the  space  (very  often  of  an  extremely 
limited  character)  which  he  has  at  disposal  for 
growing  them,  must  be  constantly  looking  ahead, 
though  in  doing  so  he  will  never  miss  the  enjoyment 
derivable  from  the  present.  While  he  anticipates  the 
future  his  soul  drinks  in  all  the  pleasure  forethought 
in  the  past  has  provided  for  tlie  present  time.  Faith 
is  often  sweetly  lost  in  sight,  but  it  is  never  wholly 
absorbed  by  it ;  some  degree  of  it  is  always  being 
projected  into  the  future  :  he  plans  and  provides— 

"  Man  is  the  toy  of  Fate, 

His  present  is  at  best  a  moment's  space. 
We  ail  must  face 
The  unknown  to-morrow  that  in  silence  wait." 

Hardy  Plants  in  Pots. — On  what  centres  the 
floral  hopes  of  the  Villa  gardener  in  the  future? 
Summer  has  indeed  come  to  a  close  ;  the  boughs  of 
trees  are  well  nigh  naked  against  the  horizon,  and  ere 
long  the  soft,  smooth,  silent  snow  will  cover  them  ; 
but  all  things  do  not  rest  in  winter,  some  plants  have 
their  resting  period  when  others  are  at  the  height  of 
their  robust  activity,  and  they  put  on  life  and  vigour 
when  others  are  sinking  to  repose. 

A  little  forethought  in  summer  has  given  us  in  the 
open  ground  blossoms  up  to  the  present  lime.  We 
have  been  gathering  Iiose.=,  especially  from  a  b»sh  ol 
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Gloire  de  Dijon  in  a  sunny  position,  Marigolds, 
Cloves,  Gladioli,  Mignonette,  Asters,  Anemone 
japonica,  blue  Lobelia,  Pansies  and  Violas,  and  a  few 
others,  up  to  yesterday.  To-day's  violent  winds  and 
sweeping  rain  will  wreck  the  chances  of  further 
flowers  out-of-doors.  What  is  there  within  ?  We  step 
into  our  cold  greenhouse  and  find  there  the  last 
flowers  of  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias ;  Colchicums 
in  pots  have  been  very  gay,  but  are  fading  away  ; 
there  is  Abutilon  Boule  de  Niege,  a  capital  bushy 
French  Marigold  in  a  pot,  laden  with  blossom,  the 
golden  ground  of  which  is  quite  lustrous  against  the 
gloom  without.  Crocus  speciosus — we  have  had  a 
capital  succession  of  this  in  pots  brought  in  from  the 
open  ground  as  they  threw  up  their  purple  buds. 
Triteleia  lilacina,  and  various  single  and  double 
Primroses,  are  all  yielding  pleasant  flowers. 
Outside,  still  standing  in  a  raised  ash  bed  under 
an  east  wall,  where  there  is  a  little  shelter 
from  the  driving  rain,  there  are  fast  coming  on 
towards  their  blooming  time  more  Primroses,  potted 
early  in  summer  to  give  them  a  good  start.  Lord 
Lyons  and  Derby  Day  forcing  Pinks,  Primulas 
nivalis,  intermedia,  marginata,  purpurea,  denticulata, 
and  farinosa  ;  S  cilia  bifolia  and  sibirica.  Anemone 
fulgens,  A.  nemorosa  flore-pleno,  the  double  yellow 
and  double  black  Auriculas,  Violets,  and  a  few  other 
hardy  early  flowering  plants.  These,  with  a  few 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  in  pots,  will  carry  the  floral 
service  on  towards  the  spring. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  house  in  which  to  grow  these,  and  such  a 
house  can  be  erected  at  a  small  cost,  as  no  heating 
apparatus  is  required,  and  it  can  also  be  placed  in  a 
position  not  so  suitable  for  a  heated  greenhouse. 
This  kind  of  cold  house  is  rapidly  growing  in  favour 
among  Villa  gardeners ;  it  makes  them  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and 
they  can  get  into  it  and  enjoy  what  is  pleasant 
there  undeterred  by  rain,  or  snow,  or  frost  without.  If 
the  last  be  very  severe  a  parafiin  lamp  left  burning  by 
night  will  neutralise  its  e£f:cts  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  Villa  gardener  who  trusts  exclusively  to  bedding 
plants  in  summer  has  but  very  little  to  interest  him 
during  the  winter ;  but  he  who  would  be  always  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  flowers  and  cheerful-looking 
plants  will  gather  about  him  some  of  the  things  men- 
tioned above  or  others  of  a  like  character.  To 
imagine  they  require  exceptional  care  or  attention  is 
to  do  them  an  injustice  ;  they  simply  require  to  be 
repotted  once  a  year  or  so,  stood  out-of-doors  till 
theyaresufKciently  advanced  towards  the  blooming  time 
to  require  housing.  A  number  of  plants  that  do  not 
bloom  till  January,  February,  or  March  can  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  all  through  the  winter  if  they  are 
plunged  in  cinder-ashes  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots 
during  the  time  of  their  exposure. 

In  an  odd  corner,  where  nothing  planted  out  would 
grow  with  advantage,  we  a  few  years  ago  made  up 
an  ashbed.  The  foundation,  to  the  depth  of  6  inches, 
was  made  up  of  all  the  broken  potsherds  from  the 
house,  mingled  with  brick  rubbish  ;  then  the  contents 
of  the  ashhole  were  sifted,  the  coarser  parts  being 
placed  on  the  layer  of  potsherds,  and  the  fine  ashes 
reserved  for  the  top  of  the  bed.  In  this  manner  a 
bed  some  12  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  width  and 
12  inches  in  depth  was  built  up.  It  is  a  deliciously 
cool  spot  in  summer,  and,  on  the  whole,  cosy  in 
winter ;  and  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  drip 
from  trees  near  it.  The  bottom  being  so  cool  in 
summer  no  plunging  is  required  ;  in  winter  it  is 
resorted  to  when  frost  threatens  to  keep  the  sides  of 
the  pots  free  from  its  action.  Such  a  bed  so  formed 
drains  ofl  rain  quickly,  and  einder-ashes  are  the  best 
plunging  material  during  winter,  as  they  retain  mois- 
ture least,  and  worms  do  not  infest  them  much. 

And  when  the  frost  is  unusually  keen  a  basket  of 
short  hay  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  scatter  over  the 
plants,  burying  them  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  ; 
and  that  the  hay  be  not  swept  away  by  the  wind  an 
old  piece  or  two  of  carpet  or  a  Russian  mat  may  be 
added,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  severity  of  the 
visitation  has  ceased. 

A  cheap  cold  frame  covered  with  glass  lights  might 
be  thrown  over  the  beds  at  a  small  cost,  and  then  the 
plants  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  as  well  as 
frost  without  the  employment  of  the  covering  just 
referred  to.  Such  a  frame  is  never  without  its  uses 
all  the  year  round.  It  is  such  a  convenience  to  the 
ViUa  gardener  that  if  tempted  to  invest  in  such  a  frame 
he  will  find  it  an  advantageous  speculation  ;  it  will 


incite  him  to  add  to  his  collection  of  plants  some 
choicer  specimens  which  need  a  little  protection  such 
as  the  frame  affords  ;  and  whether  it  be  when  spring 
spreads  abroad  her  robe  of  green,  or  the  summer's 
flame  deepens  to  the  crimson  of  autumn  and  the 
decaying  brown  of  winter,  he  will  bs  certain  to  have 
ready  to  his  hand  somethng  that  shall  heighten  his 
admiration  and  deepen  his  reverence  for  natural 
loveliness. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT ELACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  W^eek  ending  Wednesday,  Oct.  31, 1877.I 
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Oct.     25. — Overcast,  dull,  and  wet  tliroughout.     A  miserable 
day. 

—  26. — Overcast  and  gloomy  till  i  p.m.     Fine  and  bright 

after.     Cloudy  at  night. 

—  27.— Overcast  and   dull  till  5P.M.     Fine  and  cloudless 

after.     Heavy  rain  fell  between  3  and  4.30  p.  Til. 

—  28. — A    very  fine  day.      Clear    and  mild.      Cloudless 

at  night. 

—  29, — Overcast,   dull    and  wet   till  8  p.m.     Fine   after. 

Cloudless  at  night. 

—  30, — Fine  and  bright   till  3  p.m.     Overcast,  dull,  with 

strong  wind  and  frequent  thin  rain  after.     Mild. 

—  31. — A  fine   day,  partially  clear.     Mild.     Cloudless  at 

night. 

London:  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  October  27,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  decreased  from  30.13  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  29.38  vnches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d,  increased  to  29.57  inches  by  noon  on  the  24th, 
decreased  to  29.23  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th,  increased  to  29. 98  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
26th,  decreased  to  29.87  inches  by  the  early  morning 
hours  of  the  27th,  and  was  29  90  inches  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  29.68  inches,  being  0.45  inch  below  that  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  0.22  inch  below  the 
average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  62^°  on  the  22d  to 
53°  on  the  25th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
56i°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  varied 
from  38°  on  the  24th  to  49^°  on  the  22d  ;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  445*.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  I2|°,  the  greatest 
range  in  the  day  being  18",  on  the  24th,  and  the 
least  6^°,  on  the  25th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows:— 2ist,  5ii°,  +2°.2;  22d,  55^6,  +  6°.9; 
23d,  4S°.3,  o°.o;  24th,  46°,  —  i^.g  ;  f25th,  49°.6, 
+  2°.i;  26th,  49°,  +  i°.Sj  27th,  49°.5,  .+  2°.6. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
49°. 9,  being  2°  above  the  average  of  sixty  years' 
observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  1091" 
on  the  24th,  94^;°  on  the  22nd  and  81°  on  the  27th  ; 
on  the  25th  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  54°.  The 
lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with  its 
bulb  exposed  to  the  sky,  were  32!"  on  the  24th,  36* 
on  the  23d,  and  37"  on  the  21st.  The  mean  value 
for  the  seven  low  readings  was  38^°, 

Witid. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W-, 
and  its  strength  brisk.  The  weather  during  the  week 
was  dull  and  wet,  but  much  milder.  Fog  prevailed 
on  the  26th. 


Ram  fell  on  six  days  during  the  week,  the  amount 
measured  was  1.34  inch. 

England:  Tempej-ature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  64!;°  at  Cam- 
bridge, 62}° at  Blackheath,  6i\°  at  Norwich,  and  614° 
at  Brighton  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Liverpool 
was  57i°,  and  at  Sheffield  and  Hull  58° ;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  60°.  The  lowest  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  31°  at 
Wolverhampton,  36"  at  Leicester,  364°  at  Cambridge, 
and  37°  at  Nottingham  ;  the  lowest  temperature  at 
Bradford  and  Sunderland  was  42°,  and  at  Liverpool 
41^°  ;  the  general  mean  from  all  stations  was  38f°. 
The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the 
greatest  at  both  Cambridge  and  Wolverhampton,  27!% 
and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  16°;  the  mean  range  of 
temperature  from  all  stations  was  214°. 

The  meanof  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro  and  Portsmouth,  both  59°,  and  at 
Plymouth  58°,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  52|° ;  the 
mean  value  from  all  stations  was  56°.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at 
Wolverhampton,  38!",  and  at  Hull  42"  ;  and  the 
highest  at  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  and  Truro,  all  46^° ; 
the  mean  from  all  stations  was  44°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  least  at 
Liverpool,  8;^°,  and  the  greatest  at  Wolverhampton, 
15F  ;  the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  12*. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  49°,  being  2^"  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
were  52*  at  Portsmouth,  5if°  at"  Truro,  and  51°  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  lowest  were  45!°  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  46.^°  at  Hull. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Truro  and 
Liverpool,  and  on  six  days  at  most  other  stations. 
The  amounts  measured  varied  from  2^  inches  at 
Brighton,  and  i^  inch  at  Bradford  and  Leeds,  to 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  at  both  Leicester  and  Norwich. 
The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  I  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  milder,  dull, 
and  showery.  Lunar  halos  were  seen  at  Bradford  on 
the  2ist,  22d,  and  26th, 

Scotland  :  Temperature.  — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  62*  at  Perth  to  53^° 
at  Aberdeen  j  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
581°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
from  31"  at  Aberdeen  to  39^°  at  Glasgow;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  37^°.  The  mean  range 
of  temperature  from  all  stations  was  2i4*. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  47°,  being  ^  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  at  Greenock,  49|%  and  the  lowest  at  Aber- 
deen, 45°. 

Rain  fell  heavily  at  some  places,  ^\  inches  being 
measured  at  Greenock,  and  2  inches  at  Perth ;  at  Aber- 
deen only  four-tenths  of  an  inch  fell.  The  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  an  inch  and  six-tenths, 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
66°,  the  lowest  37°,  the  range  29°,  the  mean  51",  and 
the  fall  of  rain  0.44  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 

AN  OCTOBER  GARDEN. 
In  my  autumn  garden  I  was  fain 

To  mourn  among  my  scattered  Roses  : 

Alas  for  that  last  Rosebud  which  uncloses 
To  autumn's  languid  sun  and  rain, 
When  all  the  world  is  on  the  wane  ! 

Which  has  not  felt  the  sweet  constraint  of  June, 

Nor  heard  the  nightingale  in  tune. 
Broad-faced  Asters  by  my  garden  walk, 

You  are  but  coarse  compared  with  Roses  : 

More  choice,  more  dear  that  Rosebud  which  uncloses 
Faint-scented,  pinched,  upon  its  stalk. 
That  least  and  last  which  cold  winds  balk  ; 

A  Rose  it  is  though  least  and  last  of  all, 

A  Rose  to  me  though  at  the  fall. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti,  in  ike  '^At/iencsum.' 


Farming  in  Wokms.  —  Men  who  are  great  at 
catching  fish  are  generally  bad  hands  at  that  necessary 
preliminary,  fishing  for  worms  ;  and  they  will  doubt- 
less be  very  glad  to  hear  of  an  entirely  new  industry, 
that  of  collecting,  breeding,  and  rearing  worms.  A 
worm  farm  has  been  carried  on  in  Nottingham  with 
great  success,  and  this  is  the  way  it  is  worked  : — 
Every  favourable  night — that  is,  when  the  ground  is 
wet — several  men  are  sent  out  into  the  pastures  and 
meadows  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  single  night 
between  3000  and  6000  worms  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  the  cockspur,  the  lob  or  dew-worm,  and  ring-tailed 
brandling,  are  caught.  The  worms  are  sly  animals, 
we  are  told,  and  the  men  have  to  be  very  cautious, 
for  on  hearing  the  slightest  footstep  they  are  apt  to 
pop  back  into  their  holes.  The  worms  are  brought 
home  and  placed  in  properly  selected  field  Moss.  A 
newly  caught  worm  is  very  tender  and  delicate,  and 
easily  breaks  up  when  attached  to  a  hook,  but  when 
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the  farmer  has  properly  educated  him  he  is  as  tough 
as  a  piece  of  india-rubber.  Worms  cannot  be  kent 
longer  than  a  week,  as  a  rule,  so  before  that  time  the 
farmer  packs  them  up  in  light  canvas  bags  and  sends 
them  to  market,  where  they  are  sold  by  the  thousand 
or  the  quart.  CassetVs  "Family  Magazine"  for 
November. 


Mr.  Robert  Heward,  F.L.S,,  died  on  October 
24,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  Though  not 
of  late  years  very  closely  associated  with  horti- 
culturists, he  was  always  passionately  fond  of 
gardening  and  botany,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  many  persons  holding  prominent 
positions  in  the  scientific  world.  In  early  life,  when 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  then  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  had  its  first  garden  at 
Kensington,  Mr.  Heward  filled  the  office  of  garden 
clerk,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  until  after  the 
Society's  removal  to  Chiswick.  We  have  often  heard 
him  tell  of  his  having  in  that  capacity  assisted  M. 
Sabine  in  arranging  and  planting  the  collection  of 
Crocuses  for  which  the  Society  was  at  that  time 
famous,  and  which  form  the  subjects  of  several 
coloured  plates  issued  in  its  Transactions.  He  also 
assisted  Mr.  Lindley  in  numbering  and  removing  the 
set  of  Roses  which  formed  the  basis  of  M-^^Rosariim 
Monographia. 

Later  on  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  manage 
a  Coffee  plantation  in  Jamaica,  in  which  island  he 
resided  for  five  years,  making  a  considerable  collection 
of  dried  plants,  and  especially  of  Ferns,  which  were 
his  favourite  objects  of  study,  as  well  as  collecting 
other  subjects  of  natural  history  at  that  time  little 
known,  some  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museum.  After  his  return  to 
England  he  wrote  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on 
the  Jamaica  Ferns,  which  was  published  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  1S3S,  and  of  which 
separate  copies  were  circulated  amongst  his  friends. 

Mr.  Heward  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
the  leading  Kew  employes  under  the  old  regime, 
and  to  hira  in  a  great  degree  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  reforms  which  have  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  been  so  ably  worked  out  In  the  administra- 
tion of  that  establishment,  since  it  was  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Heward's,  published  in  the  Titnes  that,  we  believe,  led 
up  to  the  enquiry  into  the  management  of  these 
gardens,  which  resulted  in  the  reforms  above  alluded 
to.  With  the  two  Cunninghams,  Richard  and  Allan, 
Mr,  Heward  was  very  intimate,  especially  with  the 
latter,  from  whom  he  acquired,  by  will,  the  collections 
of  Australian  plants  collected  by  him  and  his  brother 
in  New  Holland.  The  distribution  of  the  duplicate 
specimens  of  this  collection  brought  Mr.  Heward  into 
immediate  correspondence  with  many  of  the  leading 
foreign  botanists  of  the  day,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
friendship  of  such  English  botanists  as  Brown,  Hooker, 
Lindley,  Webb,  Ward,  Bennett,  Wight,  and  others 
of  a  generation  which  he  has  survived.  The  typical, 
i.e  ,  Cunningham's  own,  set  of  these  Australian  plants, 
was  a  few  years  since  presented  by  Mr.  Heward  to  the 
Kew  herbarium.  Mr.  Heward  also  prepared  from  the 
letters  and  journals  of  Allan  Cunningham,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  life  and  labours  as  botanist  to 
the  Australian  colonies,  which  was  published  in 
Hooker's  journal  of  Botany,  His  collection  of  dried 
Ferns,  which  was  considerably  enriched  through  the 
correspondence  with  foreign  botanists  above  referred 
to,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  writer  of  these  notes, 
who  in  late  years  has  shared  his  friendship,  and  with 
other  survivors  now  mourns  his  loss. 

After  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  and  his  re- 
establishment  in  London  Mr.  Heward  was  for  many 
years  intimately  connected  with  the  London  Press. 
He  was  sub-editor  of  the  Westminster  Revieio  under 
Colonel  Thomson  and  Sir  John  Bowring  ;  and  as  long 
as  strength  permitted  was  Mr.  Hansard's  principal 
assistant  in  preparing  for  press  the  far-famed  Parlia- 
mentary Debates.  During  this  time,  and  till  within  a 
few  years  since,  he  carried  on  business  as  a  newspaper 
agent  in  Kensington,  where  he  was  born  and  brought 
up,  and  where  he  resided  for  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life.  For  a  considerable  period  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Colonial  Office,  from  which  about  twelve 
months  since,  on  account  of  failing  strength,  he  retired 
with  a  pension,  and  has  since  resided  with  relatives 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Wokingham,  in  Berkshire. 

Mr,  Heward,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  Ferns,  made 
these  elegant  plants  the  objects  of  his  special  study  ; 


and  one  genus,  closely  related  to  the  Adiantums — 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  net-veined  Adiantums — has  been 
named  Hewardia  in  his  honour,  by  his  old  and 
attached  friend,  John  Smith,  formerly  Curator  of  the 
Kew  Gardens. 

For  some  months  past  his  strength,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  has  been  gradually  dwindling  away,  and  at 
length  he  has  passed  calmly  and  peaceably  to  his  long 
rest,  having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  true  friend,  of  a  most  placid 
temper,  full  of  anecdote  of  the  incidents  of  early  life, 
a  great  reader,  and  with  a  mind  well  stored  with 
information  on  various  topics,  irrespective  of  his 
scientific  knowledge,  which  was  comprehensive.  He 
died  on  October  24,  and  was  buried  on  Monday  last, 
in  Brompton  Cemetery,  beside  his  wife,  who  had  by 
about  ten  years  preceded  him  on  this  last  journey, 
and  amid  the  sorrowing  regrets  of  many  warmly 
attached  friends,  M.. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  the  emi- 
nent sculptor,  is  also  announced.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington.  We  also  regret  to  have  to  mention  the 
death  of  Mr.  Swinhoe,  late  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Ningpo,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  zoological 
circles,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  these 
columns. 

We  also  hear  of  the  death,  on  October  28,  of 

Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting,  of  Barbican,  aged  71. 


(Enquiries* 

He  tftat qnssiioiteth  much  sJtallleam  muck, — Bacon. 
215.  Pines  Shrivelling. — Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  tell  me  the  reason  why  Pines  shrivel  in 
the  stem  before  they  are  quite  ripe  ?  We  have  two  or 
three  fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne  shrivelling  in  this  way, 
while  others  are  as  plump  and  sound  as  in  a  young 
state.  The  Pines  in  question  have  had  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  75°  to  80°,  rising  as  high  as  95°  with  sun,  and  a 
bottom-heat  of  90''.  F.  P. 


J(r 


Box  Embroidery  :  P.  P.  We  do  not  know  where  you 

can  obtain  coloured  sheets  of  designs. 
Chrysanthemums  :  A.  B.     The  plants  may  be  grown 
up  to  a  certain  stage  out-of-doors,  but  they  require 
the  assistance  of  glass  to  properly  develope  the  flowers. 
Grape  Within  Grape. — An  instance  of  prohfication. 
We  have  met  with  several  cases.     In  place  of  a  seed 
a  young  fruit  is  formed.     We  never  saw  one  early 
enough  to  trace  the  course  of  growth. 
Grapes  :  J.  Peed.    The  Grape  has  a  decided  Straw- 
berry flavour.     We  do  not  quite  understand  if  you  re- 
gard it  as  a  novelty.     There  is  a  Strawberry  Grape  in 
cultivation,  and  if  you  will  send  a  leaf  and  bunch  we 
may  be  able  to  say  if  it  differs  in  any  material  point. 
Insects  :   Conner  6*  Peid.     The   larvas   are  those  of 
an  Otiorhynchus  (weevil)  or  some  other  small  beetle, 
the  eggs  of  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  soil. 
There  is  no  remedy,  but  searching  out  and  destroying 
them  so  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  another  gener- 
ation.  Saxifrages,  Blechnums,  and  other  close  tufted- 
growing  plants,  are  often  injured  in  a  similar  way  by 
these  troblesome  creatures. 
Mealy-Bug  :    G.    G.    Methylated  spirits  diluted  with 
water  will  answer  your  purpose,  but  you  must  ascer- 
tain by  experiments  as  to  how  much  it  requires  to  be 
diluted,   so  that  it  will  not  prove  injurious   to  the 
plants. 
Mentha  pulegium  gibraltarica  :    /C.  E,   We  do 
not  know  whether  this  plant  seeds  sufficiently  to  make 
it  worth  while  saving.     We  have  not  seen  any  raised 
from  seeds,  the  usual  and  a  very  quick  method  of  pro- 
pagation being  by  division. 
Names  of  Fruits  :  North  Piding.  Apple  :    Frumping- 
ton.— ^.  G.     I,  May  be  Cellini,  but  not  certain  ;  4, 
King  of  the   Pippins  ;    5,   Striped   Beaufin ;  6,  Old 
Nonpareil.— y.  M.     We  still  think  the  Pear  sent  is 
Beurre  Clairgeau.     The  difference  may  be  attributable 
to  the  stocks  on   which   they  are  grafted  or  some 
similar  cause — Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  is   very    dif- 
ferent.—//. P.     We  do  not  know  the  Pear  you  send. 
Names  of  Plants  :  H.  C.  Saponaria  officinalis  flore- 
pleno.— (7.  G.  sends  us  seventeen  sorts  of  plants  to 
name,     Surely  he  cannot  be  aware  of  the  time  and 
trouble  this  involves.     We  are  very  pleased  to  help 
gardeners  and  others  who  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing names  of  plants  for  themselves,  but  we  must  beg 
them  to  conform  to  the  rule,  and  not  send  more  than 
six   at   a  time.     G.  G.  is  thoughtful  enough   to  send 
good  specimens.     Most  that  we  receive  are  wretched 
scraps,  quite  unrecognisable  by  the  time  they  reach 
us.  I,  we  do  not  recognise  ;  2,  Pomegranate  ;  3,  Escal- 
Ignia  rubra  ;  4,  Jasminum  nudicaule  ;  5,  Spiraea  cal- 


losa  ;  6,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  ;  7,  Kerria  japonica  ; 
8,  Forsythia  viridissiraa ;  9,  bad  specimen— Spiraea 
Lindleyana,  if  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  if  not,  then  pro- 
bably S.  ariasfolia  ;  10,  Alonsoa  incisifolia  ;  11,  MeUan- 
thus  major  ;  12,  CoUetia  cruciata ;  13,  Berberis  Bealei  ; 
14,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  ;  15,  Saxifrage  ;  16, 
Dactylis  glomeratavariegata  ;  17,  Elasgnus  japonica. — 
Viator.  Physalis  Alkekengi.— 7.  W.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  name  such  scraps  :  send  better  specimens. — 
L.  B.  I,  Lastrea  Fihx-mas ;  2,  Lastrea  dilatata, 
probably  ;  3,  Polypodium  vulgare  ;  4,  Lomaria 
Spicant ;  5,  Asplenium  Ruta-rauraria  ;  6,  Asplenium 
Trichomanes.  —  M.  S.  One  of  the  varieties  bred 
between  B.  boliviensis  and  Pearcei  ;  they  are  now  far 
too  numerous  to  be  recognised  by  a  flower  and  leaf 
merely.  This  may  possibly  be  an  unnamed  seedling, 
—  G.  S.  S.  I,  Lastrea  decomposita  ;  2,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  var.  ;  3,  Athyrium  FiHx-fcemina  plumo- 
sum  ;  4,  Adiantum,  specimen  insufficient. 

Peaches  :  D.  IV.  F.  The  following  may  suit  you  ;^ 
Peaches  :  Early  Beatrice,  Hale's  Early,  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne.     Nectarines  :  Elruge,  Lord  Napier. 

Pears  on  Midsummer  Shoots  :  f.  D.  ^  Co.  Many 
thanks.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  true 
fruit— that  is,  the  core — is  not  formed  ;  the  edible 
portion  of  a  Pear  is  merely,  as  in  this  case,  a  swelling 
of  a  branch. 

Primula  :  5.  Brooks.  Fine,  well -fimbriated,  and 
nicely  varied  in  colour — rosy,  carmine,  blush,  and 
white,     It  is,  as  we  said  before,  a  very  fine  strain. 

Seedling  Pear  :  11^.  Mitten.  The  fruits  sent  were 
large  and  handsome  in  appearance,  but  on  cutting 
them  were  found  much  decayed  at  the  core,  and  with 
little  or  no  flavour. 

Stephanotis  :  G.  P.  Thanks  for  the  fruit  sent,  which 
is  a  rarity,  though  we  have  heard  of  specimens  being 
perfected  at  some  few  other  places  this  season.  If  the 
plant  gets  a  tolerably  dry  rest  the  ripening  of  the 
other  fruit  is  not  hkely  to  affect  it  in  any  material 
degree.  The  fruit,  however,  is  not  edible,  and  can 
scarcely  be  of  any  use  for  increasing  the  plant,  which 
strikes  freely  enough  from  cuttings. 

Vine  Mildew  and  Sulphur:  J.  Merrick.  Your 
practice  is  nothing  new.  Every  gardener  worthy  of 
the  name  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Vines  :  W.  G.  The  following  would  be  a  good  selec- 
tion : — White :  i  Buckland  Sweetwater,  i  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  i  Foster's  Seedling.  Black :  2 
Frankenthal,  or  Black  Hamburgh,  i  Madresfield 
Ccurt,  2  Lady  Downe's  Seedlmg,  or  Alicante.  The 
others  you  name  are  uncertain. 

Winter  Heath  :  Trowel.  If  by  Winter  Heath  you 
mean  Erica  carnea,  the  best  mode  of  propagation  is 
to  plant  it  deeply  in  the  soil,  when  the  stems  will 
root,  and  the  old  plant  can  be  broken  up  into  patches. 
It  likes  a  sandy  peat  and  an  open  situation. 


Catalogues  Received.— Messrs.  Low,  Somner&  Co. 
{Octagon,  Dimedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand),  General 
Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
— Messrs.  Frosbel  &  Co.  (Neumunster,  Zurich), 
General  Catalogue  of  Plants,  &c.— Messrs.  Eug. 
Verdier  it  Sons  (37,  Rue  CUsson,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris), 
List  of  New  Roses. — Messrs.  Howcroft  &  Watkins 
(14,  Tavistock  Row,  London,  W.C),  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs,  &c.— Messrs.  Hogg  & 
Robertson  (22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin),  Catalogue  of 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Conifers,  &c. — Martin  Grashoff  {Quedling- 
burg,  Germany),  Special  List  of  Vegetable  and 
Garden  Seeds.— Messrs.  Bull  &  Co.  (4,  Mercer's  Row, 
Northampton),  Catalogue  of  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants, 
&c.  

Communications  Received. — R.  G. — A.  Z. — J.  S. — J.  D. — 
Perrystone.— J.  T.  P.— C.  C— Van  V.— A.  H.  P.— F.  C— 
W.  T.-G.  T.  (many  thanks).— H.  R.  I. -Cumbrian.— F.  D. 
— M.  D.  (many  thanks).— A.  P.-E.  J.— R.  P.— H.  P.  and 
Scotland  (next  week).^A  Planter  (you  are  quite  right.  It  was 
an  error.  We  will  give  such  a  list  .t.s  you  suggest  shortly). — 
Greenhouse  (we  have  no  information  on  the  subjectj. — A 
Cockney  Gardener  (yes.  if  you  work  it  up  amongst  gardeo 
refuse).— W.  W.  G.-T.  T.— A.  H.  C— W.  D.  P.— K.  U  — 
A.  H.— W.  M. 


arhtts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Noz'ember  i. 
There  is  scarcely  any  alteration  to  quote.     Trade  is 
still  quiet,  with  a  good  supply  of  home-grown  Apples 
and    foreign    Pears.      Kent    Cobs  are   heavy.    James 
Webber.  Wholesale  Apple  Market. 
Vegetables. 
J.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  30-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..         . .   16-  .. 
Beans,    French,    per 
packet        ..         ..10-.. 

—  Scarlet  Runners, 
per  bushel..         .,  10  o-  .. 

Beet,  per  dor.  ..   10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  . .         .,60-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle . .  16-20 
Chilis,  per  lOQ  ..   30-   .. 

Cucumbers,  each  ..03-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      . .   i  o-  a  o 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  16-..     ' 

PoUtos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  got.  lo  iiof.  ;  Kent  Regents,  xoos, 
to  140J.  ;    Kent  Kidney.i,  140*.  to  i6oj. 


J.  d.  s.  d. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..  o  &•  .. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-., 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,  12    bunches  36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  09-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spauisn,  doz.    ..   10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  a  o-  .. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  06-,, 
Spinach,  per  bushel  a  fr-  .. 
I'omiitos.  per  doz.  . .  i  o-  3  o 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 
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Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per   K-sieve  i  c-  5  o 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb. 
Oranges,  per  100     , 


Peaches,  per  doz.  ..20  c 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..it 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  41 
Figs,  green,  doz.  ..  i  i 
Walnuts,  per  bushel  5  ( 


09-60 

.  8  0-12  o 

.20-50 

.04-06 

.12  o-ao  o 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s. 

Abutilon,  12  blooms  06-16    Jasmine,  per  bunch  1 
Asters,  12  bun.        ..  6  0-12  o     Mignonette,  i2_bun. 
Bouvardias.per  bun.  10-40"" 
Calceolaria,   p    bun.  06-10 
Camellia  blms.,  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10-30 
Chrysanth  ,  12  blms.  4  0-12  o 
Cornflower,    12  bun,  6  o-  q  o 
Dahlias,  12  bun.     ..   6  0-12  o 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  10-30 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..   5  o-ia  o 
Heartsease,  iz  bun.  16-60 
Heliotropes,    12   spr,  06-10 
HyacinthSjRom.dQz.  z  o-  6  o 


Narcissus,        (Paper 

White),  per  doz...  3 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  i 
—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..I 
Pyrethrum    ..  ..    o 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  i 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  6 
Stocks,  12  bunches. .  4 
Tropaiolum,  12  bun.  i 
Tuberoses,  12  blms,  1 
Violets,    12   bunches  i 


Begonias,  per  doz.  . .  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Clematis  . .  . .  6  0-24  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  60-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.. ,12  0-24  o 

Cyperus,do 4  0-12  o 

Dracaena  terminalis  30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o 
Erica  Hyemalis,doz.i8  0-42  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  6  0-18  o 
Euonymus,    in    var. 


Plants  in  Pots. 
5.  d,  s.  d. 


Ferns,  in  var, ,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elaiitica.  each  2 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  . .  .,  s 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  1 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6 

Myrtles,  do 3 

Palms  in  variety.each  3 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         . .         . .  6 
Solanums      ..         .,  g 


0-60 
0-30 
6-  I  6 

0-20 
6-  I  o 
6-12  o 
0-12  o 
0-80 
0-40 
6-40 
0-30 

d.  s.  d. 
0-18  o 
6-15  o 

0-10  6 
o-iz  o 
6-60 
0-90 
&-  5J  o 

6-27    O 


o-  9  o 
_,  ,  0-2^  o 

..  6  or24  o  I  Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


per  doz. 

CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  dull,  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  weather  operating  as  a  check  to  busi- 
ness. English  Wheal  was  about  15.  lower,  while  a  like 
reduction  was  apparent  in  American  Wheat  ;  fine  dry 
samples,  however,  were  generally  well  held.  Barley  was 
firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Malt  was  quiet,  and 
much  the  same  in  price.  Oats  were  about  6d.  per 
quarter  dearer  than  on  Monday  week,  while  as  regards 
Maize,  flat  sorts  were  worth  6d.,  and  round  from  u.  to 
zs.  per  quarter  more  money  than  the  week  previously. 
Beans  and  Peas  wrre  not  very  strong  in  tone.  Flour 
was  heavy  at  a  reduction  o(  is.  for  sacks. — On  Thursday 
trade  was  very  quiet,  and  quotations  were  nominally  the 
same  as  on  Monday,  and  where  there  was  any  pressure 
to  sell  lower  prices,  of  course,  prevailed.  The  arrivals  of 
foreign  Wheat  and  Barley  were  pretty  liberal;  but  as  re- 
gards Oats,  Maize,  and  other  classes  of  grain  supplies 
were  not  very  good — .Averages  prices  of  corn  for  the 
week  ending  October  27  : — Wheat,  53^.  jd.  ;  Barley, 
42J-.  a,d.  ;  Oats,  23^.  8if.  For  the  corresponding  period 
last  year : — Wheat,  471.   xd.  ;  Barley,  38J.  gd.  ;  Oats, 

25  J-.   2(f. 

CATTLE. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  trade  was 
very  heavy,  and  prices  were  not  quite  so  good  as  on  the 
previous  Monday,  The  weather  was  very  unfavourable, 
and  the  dead  markets  were  over- supplied.  The  demand 
for  sheep  was  smaller  than  on  Monday  sennight,  and 
prices  on  the  average  lower.  Calves  were  in  demand  at 
fully  late  rates.  Quotations  : — Beasts,  4J.  ^d.  to  5^., 
and  55.  ^d.  to  $s.  lod.  ;  calves,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  sheep, 
$s.  to  51.  8d.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to  6s.  lod.  ;  pigs,  4?.  to  5^,  — 
Thursday's  trade  continued  very  quiet.  Supplies  were 
extremely  short,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Both  beasts  and  sheep  experienced  a  limited  sale.  Fine 
breeds  ruled  tolerably  firm,  but  other  sorts  irregular. 
Calves  were  quiet,  and  without  much  change. 

HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that 
fodder  was  only  in  moderate  supply,  but  the  trade 
was  dull,  and  prices  continued  flat.  Prime  old  clover, 
looj.  to  134J.  ;  inferior,  85^.  to  95J.  ;  good  new  clover, 
looj.  to  130J.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  gos.  to  loyr.  ;  inferior, 
j^s.  to  85J.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  535.  per  load — Thurs- 
day's market  was  moderately  supplied  with  fodder.  The 
trade  was  better  than  on  Tuesday,  and  prices  were  un- 
altered.—  Cumberland  Market  quotations:  —  Superior 
meadow  hay,  105J,  to  iis-s".  ;  inferior,  Sos.  to  95r.  ; 
superior  Clover,  128^.  to  135^.;  inferior,  90J.  to  iios. ; 
and  straw,  52J.  to  575.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

From  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  we  learn 
that  a  moderate  supply  of  Potatos  has  been  on  sale, 
and  the  demand  ruled  steady,  at  about  late  rates.  The 
arrivals  of  German  reds,  Belgian  kidneys,  and  French 
round  Potatos,  have  of  late  been  considerable.  Kent 
Regents,  140J.  to  1605.  ;  Essex  ditto,  120J.  to  igoj.  ; 
Rocks,  ioo,r.  to  120s.  ;  Victorias,  140s.  to  i70J".  ;  flukes, 
170J.  to  igos.  ;  and  kidneys,  i2Qs.  to  170J.  per  ton. — 
The  Potatos  imported  into  London  last  week  comprised 
38,629  bags  Hamburg,  5386  Stettin,  1678  bags  400  sacks 
and  170  tons  Dunkirk,  3018  bags  Antwerp,  1680  Har- 
lingen,  1602  Ghent,  1318  bags  30  barrels  Bremen,  451 
bags  837  sacks  Boulogne,  200  barrels  New  York,  197 
bags  Brussels,  17S  Rotterdam,  and  72  Dieppe. 

COALS. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  house  coals  at  market  on 
Monday,  at  previous  prices.  Wednesday's  business 
showed  no  alteration.  The  quotations  for  the  two  days 
were  : — West  Hartley,  17s.  ^d.  ;  Walls  End— Original 
Hartlepool,  2i,t.  6d.  ;  Hetton,  21s.  ;  Hetton  Lyons, 
18s.  gd.  ;  Hawthorns,  tSs.  gd.  ;  Lambton,  20s.  6d.  ; 
South  Hetton,  21s.  ;  Vanes,  igs.  ;  South  Hartlepool, 
igs.  ;  South  Kelloe,  igs.  6d. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Cx)nservatories.  Entrance  Halls,  Sec. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-fiuper-Mere,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  BORDER 
TILES.  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality,  from  i  to 
30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost,  and  seldom  I  urn  green. 
ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED,  and  STRIKING  PANS,  RHU- 
BARB and  SEAKALE  POTS.  Sec.  Price  Lists  post-free. 
Sheets  of  Designs,  6d.     Books  of  Designs,  i^. 

HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  15-oz,,  izs.  6d.  ;  21-oz, , 
16s.  6d.  pet  TOO  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-oz,  4ths,  36J. ;  3ds,  46^-  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  sf)s.  ; 
3ds.,  465.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  kc, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  I,,ONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 

Rosber'a  Gardes  Edging  Tllea. 


IHE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials     of    great    durability.       The 
,  plamer   sorts  are   specially   ^3^ 
"  suited       for       KITCHEN   '"■^-v-g'^^ 
GARDENS,     as     they      yd^m 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,        '-    .      .  ■?" 
take    up  little    room,    and,  ^' 

once    put    down,   incur     no  .^^ 

further  labour  or  expense,  ^ ^ 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper,. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Elackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEVS  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  FaYiNG  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c, 
from  3i,  per  tiquzire  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  witli  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wail  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  S:c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO,,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      R  §7  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  i)romptiy  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 

Builder.  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Work>, 
121    Bunh  U  Ko  V   London   E  C 


w. 


Estimates   given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHT.S.  Each. 

Portable   Bo-x   wiih  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed  j.    d. 
good    160Z.    sheet   glass,    painted    four   coats,   and 

packed  ready  for  use       . .         , .         . .         •  •          . .  35     o 
Portable    Box   with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 65     o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10    o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .         . .  60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats            . .         . .         . .  16     6 

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 
^^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment. 


Sir  J.  PAXTON'S  hothouses  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heatint?  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free.  yi. 

HEREMANand  MORTON,  2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 

TOHN  BOWMAN. 

O    GREENHOUSES— every  description,  1  ^^^^  £j(, 

VINERIES — all  the  latest  improvements,      V.      i^-innn 

GLASSHOUSES— perfect  vcntiLition,  )       ^.iuuu- 

HORTICULTURAL    UU  I  LDE  R  and  TI  M  BE  R 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

OR   SALE,  a  SPAN-ROOFED  HOUSE, 

in  Two  Compartments.  36  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide  :  a 
range  of  ii-light  FORCING  PITS  ;  a  r.ange  of  10  light 
FORCING  PITS  :  the  4-inch  HOT-WATER  PIPING,  in 
a  labout  330  feet,  with  the  Boiler,  &c.,  complete. 

Messrs.   J.    McLACHLAN   and    SONS,    Estate   Agents 
Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  fee 


Useful  a7id  Ornamental  for  Gardens  a?id  Conscrvafories, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Arches, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Roseries, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Temples, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Covered  Ways. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof), 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Aviaries  and  Pheasantries, 
Wire  Work— Baskets. 
Wire  Work— Trellises. 
SW  R.  H.  begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit  the  favour _  of 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  are   contemplating   making 
alterations   in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his   "NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 


K.     HOLLIDAY, 

Horticultural    Iron  and   Wire  Works, 

2A,  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE.  NOTTING  HILL  GATE, 

LONDON,  W. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and  IMPBOVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds,  100  yds 
s.    d.      s.    d.      J.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      3T 
No.  13       ,,         ,,       13       I   10       25       30      3     7 
Illustrated    Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  201.  and  upwards. 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quajitities. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
2Ss    and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c. , 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  an  application. 
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SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING.  CANVAS.   &c.,   for    Shading,   Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


'ONES'S 


PATENT    "DOUBLE    L" 

SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  followiug  improvements— viz.,  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER  "will  do  about  twiceiheamount  of  work  with  the  same 
quamiiy  of  fuel :  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupittd  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  mad«  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£,  s.   d. 

20  in. 

300 

700 

30  ,. 

34  .. 

400 

800 

30   ,, 

30  .. 

500 

900 

24  ,. 

24   ,. 

34  ,. 

700 

12    0    0 

34   >. 

34   ,. 

35  ,. 

850 

14    0    0 

24  >, 

34    .. 

36   „ 

1,000 

16    0   0 

34   ., 

24  .. 

43  „ 

1,400 

20   0   0 

38  „ 

38    „ 

60   ,. 

I.803 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 


Frcm  Mr.  Charles  Yoi'ng,  Nurseries,  BaVtam  Hill,S.W., 
May  ^9.  1873. 
"  Having  ^iven  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  tu  s.iy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work." 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT- WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS.with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankslde,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.  E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILER  S.jpjfc^ 

„     Efficient  a)id  Economical.      v^P't^ 

Awarded  6  Silver  Medals,  '^'  *_ 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application 

TH03.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO  .  46,  Ludgate  Hill. 

London,  E,C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinficld. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cotta!    Portable!     For  Coal! 

EOBERTS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  \d., 
without  attention.  For  Peirooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  la 
use  daily  at  Patentee's.  THOMAS  ROBERTS. 

112,  Victoria  Street  Westminster,  S.W. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL, 

For  Heating  Conser\'atories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse.  119.  Newgate  Street,  E.C.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W,     Prospectus  free. 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   .MACHINERY. 

ROAD    LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELINa    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT;  71,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.C.  :  and  q,  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES; 
and  at  the  last  (rials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  1  consumption  oi  three 
and one-Ji/th pounds  0/ conifer  horse-power  per  hour. 

STEVENS' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1877. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
than)  Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  tha 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not   in    the   habit   of  giving   testimonials,    but  we 
think  this  tnay  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is   one  of  such  importance   to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illu5trations,with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F,  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS,     &c.,     &c., 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and   under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

For  Sale,  a 

STEVENS'  IMPROVED  TRENTHAM 
WROUGHT  IRON  HORTICULTURAL  BOILER, 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter,  fitted  with  Inlet  and  two  Outlet 
Pipes,  Fire-door  and  Grate  complete.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars  apply  to 

HILL  AND  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley. 


s  p E  CI  aIj    not  ice. 

IMPORTANT   REDUCTION   IN  THE  PRICE   OF 

GALVANISED 
WIRE 

NETTING. 


The  undersigned,  the  INVENTORS  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  original 
rates.     Dehvcry  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order. 

&    BARNARDS, 

and  95,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET, 


BARNARD,    BISHOP 


NORFOLK  IRONWORKS, 


NORWICH, 

LONDON, 


and  93 

E.G. — October  20, 


1877. 


NOTICE   TO   THE   TRADE. 
TEBBS'    TJNIVEBSAL    FUMIGATOR 

Can    be  obuined   Wholesale  of  FLANAGAN  and  SON, 
Seedsmen,  gS,  Cheaos'ide,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  of  CORRY  AND 
SOPER.  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 
No  one  cultivating  plants  under  glass  should  be  without  one. 

N    EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 

During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872,  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  P.M.  to  9  A.M.).  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  looo  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firmg.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners  !  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  P.itent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  Englajid 
except   three.     Amateurs  will  also  find   THE    WONDER,   a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and   certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.     Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 


Oil  Faint  No  Longer  Necessary. 


HILL  AND  SMITH'S  BLACK 
VARNISH  for  Preserving  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 
:  This  Varnish  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  on  all  out- 
door work,  while  it  is  fully  two-thirds  cheaper.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  the  advertisers,  and  its 
penume  good  quality,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  unprincipled 
imitators,  is  fully  attested  by  its  constantly  increasing  sale.  It 
may  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  requires  no  mixing  or 
thinning,  and  is  used  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  grounds  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  the  seats  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  from  whom  the  most  fiattermg 
testimonials  have  been  received,  which  Hill  &  Smith  will 
fonvaid  on  application. 

Sold  in  casks  of  about  30  gallons  each,  at  \s.  6d.  per  gallon, 
at  the  Manufactory,  or  is.  Zd.  per  gallon  carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  the  Kingdom. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  received  Mav  3.  1877. 

"T/te  Ryleys,  Alderly  Edge,  Ma>tehestcr.— Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith.— Sirs, — For  some  zo  years  I  have  used  your  '  Black 
Varnish,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  another  cask. 
as  /consider  it  the  best  thing  knoivn /or  tlte preservation  0/ all 
outdoor  work,  eiiiifr  wood  or  iron,  that  requires  to  be  painted. 
—Yours  respectfully.  Alfred  Lowe,  f.P." 

Apply  to  HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley  ;  and  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  E.G.,  from 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained 

CAUTION. — It  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hill  &  Smith  that  spurious  imitations  of  this  Varnish  are 
being  offered  by  unprincipled  dealers  at  a  slight  reduction  in 
price,  they  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
cask  of  their  Varnish  is  legibly  marked  with  their  name  and 
address,  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

MR.  MECHTS  ADDRESS 
to  his  OLD  FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 
the  PUBLIC  ;- 
"  As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  stale  that  I  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  formerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Loadcnhall 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  !  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  ra2or  and  ra?or-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  and  we  have  dressing- 
ba^s  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  in  peace,  except  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and,  I  may  safely 
say,  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press?  and  how  much 
less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel  ?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  lb  loaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  IS.  (>d,  to  6d.  or  less  per  yard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6d.  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  irf. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  :  fifty  years  ago.  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  axiom  that  what  I  sold  should  be' good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personally  invented,  can  testify  to  this  ;  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  '  Ex- 
changed if  not  [approved.'  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  m 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  of  dispatch  boxes  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  'gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
remain,  and  'sporting  knives'  form  one  of  our  special  dep-art- 
ments.  I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  nf  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  quality  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  my  customers  should 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wajes  with  those  of  other 
dependable  est-iblishments,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assistants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  vears  in  my  service,  and  long  ago  learned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  are  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  forwarded 
post-free  on  application."  .     ,,.       _ 

113,  Regent  Street,  W.,  opposite  Vigo  Street. —1877, 
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GARBENERS,   AND   OTHERS,  "WANTINa    PLACES, 

26  words  IS.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5s.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  tJte  current  week  must  reach  tJte  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

AU  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Monihs,  .£1  3^.  Tod. ;  6  Months, 

II J.  Tid.:  3  Months,  6j. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is   incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;  Stamped,  5{f. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


Birmingham 
Liverpool 


EWGHiAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL  :— 
London    ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C, 

Mr,  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 

Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  I 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Instu-ance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  , ,  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

Notice. 
(By  appotntmciii  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.} 

To      HORTICULTURAL      IMPLEMENT      MAKERS, 
NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND     FRANCIS     INSERT  1 
ADVERTISEMENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodicals.     List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 
59,  Fleet  Sureet,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  with  IIIustrations,2j.,  cloth  (postage  ^d^, 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING  : 
or  How  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  Produce  .£620 
a-year,  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  also,  How 
to  Grow  Flowers  in  three  Glasshouses,  so  as  to  realise  £1^^  per 
annum  clear  profit.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "Good 
Gardening." 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

Garden  FnUt  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thom.-\s  Rivers.  35.  dd.^ 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgivorth,  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10.  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

H    E       CULTIVATOR.— 

A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  Zd.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  2oper  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  pai^  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

EVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE    BELGE 

et  ETRANG£;RE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andr^,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Euchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies.  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxeni,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings, 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
ror.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bru.xelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E,  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 
OF     Describing    Plants     Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  is. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  The  Rudiments 
OF  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  ss.  6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
tural    and     Physiological.       With    a    Glossary 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     qs.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  School  Botany  and  T/te  Vegetalle 
Kingdoin  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  TJie  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  ol  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  qs. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  ScJiool  Botany. 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  he  had  separately,  price  5J. 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 

Farms,  Estates.  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland Cou?ities 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham,"  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CH^RE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations,  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
Burvenich.  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
Hulle,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent,     Post  paid  10.1.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


Free  by  Post,  3-s*.  6<^., 

THE     ORCHARDIST. 

all  fruit  growers  should  obtain  a  copy  before 
ordering  their  trees. 

Apply  to  J.   SCOTT,   The   Royal    Nurseries,    Merriott,   Somerset, 

Whose  Collection  is  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom— 2000  sorts  of  PEAR,  1500  sorts  of 
APPLE,  150  sorts  of  PLUM,  with  other  kinds  in  proportion,  being  grown.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  are  described  in  the  "ORCHARDIST,"  the  best  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language,  

The  Advertiser  has  members  of  Letters  from  Britain^  America,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  &^c,, 
all  eulogising  the  work  as  the  best  the  writers  have  seen. 


^t  Tli8  Trees  are  this  season  in  fine  health.       Price  Lists  for-warded. 


Copies  to  be  had  at 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

NEW    EDITION,    REVISED    AND    EXTENDED. 

Just  Published,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates, 

large  8vo,  cloth,  355',, 

The  Gardeners'  Assistant: 

PRACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants ;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of 
Gardening  Operations,  and  Select  Lists  of  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables. 

By      ROBERT      THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 

REVISED    AND    EXTENDED    by    THOMAS    MOORE,    F.L.S., 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Co-Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Editor  of  the 
Florist  a}id  Pomologist,  &c. , 

Assisted  by  several  eminent  Practical  Gardeners, 


LONDON 


BLACKIE     &     SON,     PATERNOSTER 

AND   SOLD   BY  ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 


BUILDINGS,     E.C.,| 


November  3,  1877.] 
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Dr.   Lindley'a  Tlieory  of  Horticulture. 

In  Svo.  with  9S  Woodcuts,  price  zii'.  cloth, 

THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  ot 
HORTICULTURE  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the 
Chief  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Grounds  : 
being  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Theory  0/  Horticulture,  much 
enlarged.     By  John  Lindlev,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  issued  in  1840, 
since  which  lime  it  has  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  has 
been  translated  into  the  German,  Dutch,  and  even  Russian 
languages.  Being  more  particularly  restricted  to  principles, 
however,  the  author  at  length  resolved  to  render  the  work  more 
generally  interesting  and  useful  by  a  more  frequent  reference  to 
practical  operations.  He  has  thus  greatly  extended  the  matter 
oy  supporting  the  physiological  doctrines  with  an  appeal  to  facts 
femitiar  to  cultivators,  or  which  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
still  more  interesting  and  popular  compendium  of  the  principles 
and  practice,  or  the  science  and  art,  of  horticulture." — Builder. 

"  This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  T/ieory  of  Horticulture, 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  practical  matter,  in- 
troduced to  show  how  entirely  scientific  principles  and  good 
cultivation  correspond.  The  volume  contains  about  four  times 
as  much  matter  as  the  first  edition.  .  .  .  Although  very  large 
additions  are  made  to  every  chapter,  while  many  passages  \w 
the  first  edition  have  been  wholly  struck  out,  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  that  the  greatest  changes  are  those  which  relate  to 
vitality,  climate,  domestication,  ventilation,  propagation, 
pruning,  resting,  and  soils  and  manures  ;  such  being  the 
subjects  in  which  practical  men  are  most  interested.  The  whole 
work  has,  indeed,  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  great  object  of  the  author  has  been,  not  to  produce  a 
work  suited  to  men  of  science,  but  one  which  every  well- 
informed  person  may  understand  and  apply.  As  the  volume 
concludes  with  a  very  copious  index  of  matter,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  where  any  given  subject  is  treated  of.' — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle, 
London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    ot 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  yl.  ;  post  free,  3%d. 
Post-office  Orders  are  to  be  made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

@-  ADVERTISERS  art  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  for  a  large  Horti- 
cultural  Establishment  in  Belgium.  Capital  required, 
from  ^2000  to  ;£3ooo. — A.  E.  C,  Poste  restante,  Bruges, 
Belgium. 

Borougli  of  Longton. 

THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  are  desirous  of 
receiving  applications  for  the  Office  of  REGISTRAR 
for  the  New  Cemetery.  Persons  applying  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Gardening,  and  be  able  to  set  out  the  Graves  and 
keep  the  necessaiy  Books  and  Register.  The  salary  will  be 
^£75  per  annum,  with  house,  coals  and  gas. 

Applications,  enclosing  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cemetery  Committee,  endorsed  "Application 
for  Registrar,"  addressed  to  the  Court  House,  Longton,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  November  6.  —  By  order, 

ARDEN  HARDWICKE,  Borough  Surveyor. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  thoroughly 
competent  GARDENER  (Single-handed),  unmarried, 
to  take  Charge  of  a  small  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Cows, 
&c.,  and  fully  understanding  Glass.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences required. — Address,  by  letter  only,  staling  age,  expe- 
rience, and  wages  required,  to  T.,  Fairmile  Cottage,  Cobham, 
Surrey. 

WANTED,  as  JOURNEYMAN  in  the 
Houses,  a  steady,  industrious  young  Man,  about  22  ; 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  Watering  of  large  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  S:c.  Wages,  iZs.  per  week,  and  bothy. — 
GEORGE  SMITH,  Gardener,  The  Street,  near  Rivington, 
Chorley,  Lancashire. 

ANTED,  a  strong  YOUTH,  to  assist  in  a 

Seed  Warehouse  ;  must  be  acquainted  with  Names  of 
Vegetible  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spell  correctly,  good  Penman, 
Write  upon  and  Wrap  up  Parcels,  &c.— S.  FINNEY  and  CO., 
Seed  Merchants,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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WANT     PLACES. 

EG.  HENDERSON 
•  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re-engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
fame  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  energetic 
and  practical  Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and 
BAILIFF.S,  or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments 
or  Single-hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full 
particulars  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park 
Nurseries,  Potest  Hill,  London,  S.£. 
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H.  ROGERS,  NURSERYMAN  and  Land- 
scape Gardener,  Southampton,  will  be  happy  to 
wait  on  Gentlemen  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  to  advise 
respecting  PLANTING  and  LAVING^OUT  of  GROUNDS 
of  every  description.     Terms  on  application.  ^^ 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  SeedEstablishment,  Hull. 

GARDENER  (Head),  and  GENERAL 
MANAGER.— John  Taylor,  who  has  been  Gardener 
and  General  Mamiger  for  the  Hon.  P.  T.  Wyndham,  M.P.,  at 
Isel  Hall,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  for  the  last  five  years,  is 
now  open  to  treat  for  a  similar  situation;  will  be  disengaged  at 
Christmas.     First-class  testimonials.— Address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  31,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ; 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden.  Five  years'  good  character.— 
G.  D.,  H.  Sprigings,  Orchard  Street,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28,  single  ; 
thirteen  years'  practical  experience  in  the  general  routine 
of  Gardening.  Good  character.— C.  L.,  Stoodleigh  Court, 
Tiverton. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family  ; 
well  e.'^perienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Early 
and  Late  Forcing.  Thirteen  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
character. — G.  J.,  G.  Cooling,  Nurseryman,  Broad  Street, 
Bath,  Somerset.  

(^ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or 

VJ  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  first-class 
Gardener. —Age  40.  married  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches.  First-class  references.  —  E. 
BUTLER,  Moira  Cottage,  Ranelagh  Street,  Leamington. 

To  Nurserymen  and  OtIierB. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  3S, 
single.— ^5  would  be  given  by  the  Advertiser  for  a 
comfortable  situation  as  above.  Good  character. — W,  T.,  22, 
Harcourt  Street,  Marylebone  Road,  London,  N.W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  26, 

married  ;  thoroughly  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons.  Cucumbers.  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  references. — A.  B.,  Hatching  Green, 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  47, 
married,  no  encumbrance;  steady  and  energetic;  well 
up  in  all  the  branches  ;  has  a  knowledge  of  Meadow  Land  and 
Stock  if  required. — W.  H.,  Loughton  Post-office,  Hawkhurst, 
Susse.x. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30, 
single  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  departments  of 
Gardening.  Fourteen  years'  excellent  character  for  integrity 
and  capability.  Pieaselstate  particulars.— A.  P.,  Rev.  J.  Savage, 
Rowland's  Castle,  Hav.int,  Hants. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 

married  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Gardening. 
including  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  Vines.  Pines,  Plants,  S:c.  Well  recommended, — 
B.  E..  17,  Londesborough  Road.  South  Hornsey,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30  ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Good  character  and 
reference. — H,  T.,2,  High  Street,  Somerstown,  Chichester. 

GARDENER,(Head,  Working).— A  Gen- 
TLF.MAN  wishes  to  recommend  a  Man  and  Wife — Man 
as  Head  Working  Gardener :  he  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  (age  30).  The  Wife  has  had  charge  of  House  during 
abi^ence  of  Family,  and  would  do  so  again  if  required.  Have 
lived  in  present  situation  four  years  and  eight  months.  One 
child,  6  years  old.— J.  SIMMONS.  34,  East  Street,  Red  Lion 
Square,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

ARDENER.— Wm.  Hinds,    Gardener  to 

Sir  Thomas  Edwards- Moss,  Bart.,  Otterspool,  near 
Liverpool,  can  with  every  confidence  recommend  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
who  has  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  first-rate  establishment. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yard.  Garston.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years*  experience 
in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or 

Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  23,  single  ;  well  up  in 
Forcing  Fruits.  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Two  years  in  last 
place  as  Second.  First-class  character. — B.  D.,  Sutton  Park, 
Guildford,  Surrey. 

GARDENER    (SECOND),    or    JOURNEY- 
MAN.— Age    23.       Good    reference.  —  W.    C.    H.,    3, 
Denmark  Place,  South  Ashford.  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Under),  where  one  or  two 
are  kept. — Age  2Z.     Good  character. — Address,  stating 
wages,  to  J.  ROFE,  Market  Place,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good   Estab- 

lishment. — Age  23  ;  six  years'  experience  in  all  branches. 
Good  character, — H.  W, ,  15,  Mount  Ash  Road,  Sydenham 
Hill,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Under),  or  IMPROVER.— 
Age  19  ;  five  years'  experience.  Two  years  and  three 
months'  character  from  the  place  now  leaving. — Apply,  stating 
wages,  &c. ,  to  H.  J.  F. ,  PoBt-office,  Ascot,  Staines. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Garden,  age  2.\. — Archdeacon  Vesev  can  recommend  a 
steady,  experienced  Manas  above.  Good  references, — HEAD 
GARDENER,  Castle  Hill  House,  Huntingdon. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  24  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  House-work, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Pruning,  &c.  Three  years' 
good  character,— A.  M.,  Post-oificc,  Wood  Green,  N. 


FOREMAN,  Indoors  preferred;  age  26.— 
The  Head  Gardener,  Burton  Constable,  Hull,  is 
desirous  of  procuring  a  situation  in  a  good  Establishment  as 
above  for  his  Foreman, 

To  Nurser3^men. 

FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPA- 
GATOR (Indoor,  Outdoor,  or  bothi.— Long  experience 
in  the  Cultivation  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers.  Greenhouse 
Plants,  S:c.— Address,  stating  wages,  &c.,  to  HORTUS,  6, 
Clarina  Road,  Penge,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR  (Indoor). 
— A.  Andrew,  Nurseryman,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  wishes 
to  recommend  a  thoroughly  qualified  Man,  where  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  are  grown  extensively.  Has  lifteen  years' 
unblemished  character. — Particulars,  &c.,  address  as  above. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  or 
SALESMAN,  in  a  Nursery  or  good  Market  Garden, 
where  choice  Fruits  and  Flowering  Plants,  &c. ,  are  Grown  for 
Ma.-ket. — Age  37,  simple;  well  up  in  Working  Roses,  S:c., 
under  Glass,  Twenty  years'  experience  in  London  Nurseries, 
Country  preferred.  Five  years  character, — X.  Y.  Z.,  Pixham 
Grove,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

MANAGER,  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN 
and  PROPAGATOR.— Practically  acquainted  with  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  Growth  of  Plants 
and  Flowers  for  Market, — ALPHA,  Simpson's  Library,  Lower 
Sydenham,  S.E. 

JOURNEYMAN,  under  Glass  preferred.— 
Age  21  :  accustomed  to  Vines,  Peaches,  Pines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Plants,  &c.  Good  character.— W.  CONNELLY, 
Lower  Bullingham,  Herefordshire. 

(^ROOM    and    GARDENER    (or    SlNGLE- 

vj^  HANDED, or  Second).— Middle-aged,  one  child  at  home  ; 
Cows  objected  to.  Wife  good  Laundress.  Many  years'  refer- 
ence.—HORWOOD,  Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

O     MARKET     GARDENERS,    &c.  —  A 

married  Man  (age  26)  desires  a  situation  as  Grower  of 
Market  Plants  and  Cut  Blooms  of  choice  varieties.  Has  had 
good  experience  in  Building,  Pipe  Laying,  Boiler  Setting,  and 
in  Growing  Grapes  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  quantities. 
Good  character. — B.  B.,  26,  Wellington  Road,  Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age  20  ;  has  served  five  years  under  Glass.  Can  be 
highly  recommended.— EDWIN  MAISEY,  Walton  Gardens, 
Warwick. 

TMPROVER,    in    the    Houses.— Young  ;   six 

J-  years'  experience.  Character  undeniable. — S.  W.,  12, 
North  Street,  Eastbourne. 

TMPROVER.— A  Youth,   son  of  a  Nursery- 

J-  man,  seeks  employment  in  a  Leading  Nursery,  or  where 
Fruit  is  grown  e.\tensively  ;  would  devote  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  would  be  willing  to  make 
himself  useful  in  any  capacity. — B.  M.,  Messrs.  Flanagan  & 
Son,  98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.G. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  29  ;  eleven  years' 
experience  in  leading  Wholesale  and  Retail  Houses  ;  good 
knowledge  of  plants.  No  objection  to  Travel.  London  pre- 
ferred. First-class  references. — M.  W,,  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  15, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

DDK-KEEPER,  CLERK,  or  SHOPMAN, 

in  a  Nursery  or  Seed  Business. — Age  32.  First-class 
references.— K.  W.,  32,  West  Parade,  Rhyl,  North  Wales, 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE.— A  young  Man 
(age  20),  who  has  had  several  years'  experience  in  the 
Seed  Trade,  seeks  an  eng.igement  in  a  London  Wholesale 
House.  Good  references.  —  G.  L.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office.  W.C. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20.  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  FORT!  NG. 


E 


S 


P    P    S 

(hreakfast) 

COCOA 


JAMES       EPPS&CO., 

HOMCEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS. 
T)INNEFDRD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the   STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,     HEADACHE,     GOUT,    and 
INDIGESTION  ;  .ind  the  s.-ifcst  .iperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies.  Children,  .^ind  Infants. 
DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172^  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS". 
— Health's  Defences.- None  s.ive  the  strongest  can 
with  impunity  pass  through  the  sudden  transitions  from  wet  to 
dry.  from  cold  lo  muggy  weather,  so  prevalent  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Influenza,  bronchitis,  cough, 
sore  throat,  diphtheria,  or  i|uiuscy,  will  attack  those  most 
watchful  of  their  health;  but  they  cm  readily  arrest  any  of 
these  complaints  by  rubbing  Holluway's  Ointment  twice  a  day 
upon  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  affected  part,  and  by  assisting  its 
corrective  action  with  appropriate  doses  of  his  Pills.  This  well- 
known,  safe,  .md  easy  mode  of  treatment  efficiently  protects  the 
invalid  both  from  present  and  future  danger  without  weakening 
or  even  depressing  the  system  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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PAXTON'S        CALENDAR. 


Now  Ready,  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  the 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 


ORIGINALLY      COMPILED      BY     THE      LATE     SIR     JOSEPH      PAXTON,      M.P. 

OPINIONS     OF    THE     PRESS. 


"  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  experienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modern  kinds,  in  place 
of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  practical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unnecessary." — Midland 
Counties  Herald. 

"This  is  a  handy  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  containing 
much  and  varied  information  likely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cottagers,  &.C.,  who  possess  a  garden. 
To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we  heartily  recommend  it." — 
Lloyd's. 


"We  are  quite  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whift  of  perfume 
from  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  '  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thousand.'  Wc 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  this  little  book 
broadcast."  —  Gardeners'  Magazi>te. 

"The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  having  small 
plots  of  ground.  The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  of 
them  being  excellent  in  quality.  To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  being  a  most  concise  and  useful 
work." — Bell's  Messenger, 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  3jd. 


W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET.     STRAND.     LONDON,     W.C. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 


ERECTED    AND   FITTED    IN  ALL   PARTS   OF  THE   KINGDOM.      ESTIMATES    GRATIS. 


Show     Rooms  :      MABTSIGN     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     liONDON, 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &r.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works  :    CHELMSFORD. 


E.G. 


THE    IMPKOVED    SELF-ACTIliG    HYDRAULIC    KAM. 
This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  hei-^ht  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is  , 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE   CASSIOBURY   FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,   as    designed    for    the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c. 

No.  463.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
No.  49^., GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  C.^RRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  54(1.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.     PORTABLELIQUIDMANUREPUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions.  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  G.^SWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES     CAN     BE      HAD     ON      APPLICATION. 

Every   Saturday,    of  any   Bookseller    or   News   Agent,    Price    Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Tille-pa^e  and  Index; 

The    Athen/eum: 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    THE    FINE    ARTS, 

MUSIC    AND    THE    DRAMA. 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is    so    conducted   that   the    readef,    hov/ever    distant,    is,   in   respect   to   Literature,   Science   and  Art,   on   an  equality  in   point   of  information 

with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  IVIontlis,  13s. ;    Six  IVlonths,  6s,  6cl, 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnhw.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  Citv  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  WelUogton  Street.  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  CouQty.— S\turdav.  Novemier  3,  1S77. 

Agent  (or  Manchester— John  Hhywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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J^O     SECRETARIES    of   HORTI- 

''■  CULTURAL   SOCIETIES.— T/u  Editors  will  be 

greatly  obliged  for  early  information  respecting  tlie  Dates 
Selected  for  Holding  Horticullural  Exhibitions  in  1878. 

NOTICE.—  All  Numbers  of  the  ''Gardeners'' 
Chronicle^' prior  to  1S74  are  \s,  each, 

STOKE  NEWINGTON  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM  SOCIETY.— An  EXHIBITION  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS will  beheld  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Defoe  Road. 
Church  Street.  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  on  FRIDAY  and 
SATURDAY,  November  i6  and  17.  For  Schedules  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to  the  Secretary,  J  NO.  HICKS,  Grove  Road, 
Stamford  Hill,  N.  __^_^_ 

INGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hdll.  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY. November  21  and  22.  Schedule  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on 
application  to  T.  JACKSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

HEEA,    RAMIE,    or     CHINA     GRASS 

FIBRE.— The  Government  of  India  have  OFFERED 
PRIZES  of  50,000  Rs.  and  10,000  Rs.  for  the  BEST 
MACHINES  or  PROCESSES  for  PREPARING  the 
RHEEA  FIBRE  from  the  plant  in  its  green  state.  The 
trials  will  take  place  in  India.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  and  Commerce  at  this 
Office.  LOUIS  MALLET. 

India  Office,  London,  Nov.  5,  rS?/. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78 
JOHN     STANDISH    and    CO.,    Royal 

f'  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

PECIMEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 

TREF.S  and    SHRUBS  for  immediate   effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
H.  LANE  AND  SON.  The  Nurseries,  Betkliamsted,  Herts. 

Spruce  Fir. 

STUART,    MEIN    AND   ALLAN    offer    the 
above  to  the  Trade,  finely  rooted,  12  to  18  inches,    .Price 
on  application.  Kcho,  N.E. 

English  YdWB,  English  Yews 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  3Ho4feet,  I2.r.  per  doz., 
80J.  per  10 >:    4  to  4^  feet,   i8j.  per  doz.,    looj.  per  too. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    ss.    Market    Square, 
Northampton. 

FOR  SALE. — To  Nurserymen,  Landscape 
Gardeners,  and  Others  requiring  a  quantity  of  fine 
Specimen  ENGLISH  YEWS,  from  5  to  8  feet  high  ;  good 
Pyramids. 

Mr.  R.  ROEBINS,  Rhydd  Court  Gardens,  Upton-on-Severn, 
Worcestershire. 

A  Specially  Cheap  Offer. 

PICE  A      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens.  3,  4.  5.  to  6  feet,  at  y..  41,,  5J., 
and  61.  each  :   less  per  dozen.     Quotations  to  the  Trade  on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKM  AN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 


Sutcli  Bulbs,  Extra  Picked. 

J     SCOTT  has  to  offer  a   large  quantity  of 
•     BULBS,  exceedingly  cheap.    Priced  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

Tree  Carnations. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  these  in 
great  varit;ty.  fine  healthy  plants,  showing  bloom,  at  i3j. 
to  30J.  per  dozen  ;  also  PINKS  for  immediate  planting,  gj.  and 
•LIS.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  e.\tra  strong  forcing  FINKS,  9;.  and 
I2J.  per  dozen. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

pirIja   (HOTEIA)  japonica.— 

The  above  can  be  had.    in  fine   clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6j.  per  100.  £,j  per  itjoo,  or  £,^a  per  ro.ooo. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CCERULEA,     8,000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

SPIGELIA      MARYLAN  DICA.— 
Beautiful   perennial,   of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64J.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

PANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  ot 
this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20J.  per  r-o,  i8oj.  per 
loco.     Extremely  healthy.  6,  8  and  :o  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Ldy  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.  —  Buds  for 
Forcing,  without  exception  the  finest  in  London,  price 
■}S.  6d.  per  too.  Plenty  for  the  Trade.  Wholesale  price  on 
application, 

HOOPER  AND  CO..  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

DAFFODILS,  &c.,  for  Naturalisation   in 
floral  walks,   parks,    pleasure-grounds,  flower  borders, 
shrubberies  and  woodland  walks,  los  ,  20^.  and  30^.  per  icoo  ; 
2S.  6d.,  31.  ()d.  and  5^.  €>d.  per  100.     SNOWFLAKES,  7^.  Sd. 
per  100.     SCILLAS.  55.  6d.  per  100      LILIES,  aor.  per  100. 
BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  CoventGarden,  W.C. 

PHEASANT-EYED  NARCISSUS.— 
For  Sale,  Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented  Narciss,  loi.  per 
bushel.  Likewise  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  EULBIFERUM, 
125.  per  100.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Package  free.  Post- 
oflice  Orders  payable  Vauxhall. 
C.   W.  ALDERSON.Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 


OEEDLING  PLANTS.  — HOLLYHOCKS, 

to  fine  strong  seedlings,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  PANSIES,  id. 
each  from  1  to  10,000  ;  CARNATIONS,  id.  each  from  i  to 
10,000.     Bulb  CATALOGUE  on  application. 

BIDDLES  AND  CO..  Loughborough. 

CATALOGUES.  —  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  postl  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secretaire  de  la  Social 
Imperiale  d'Horticulture  de  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 

TEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

*f  134.  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :    Mes.^rs    R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ASPARAGUS,   for  Forcing   or   Planting.— 
A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.      For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H   McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cucumber  Seed.— To  the  Trade. 

E  COOLING  can  now  offer  choice  Stocks 
•  of  TELEGRAPH  KING,  TENDER  and  TRUE, 
FEARNOUGHT,  LONG  GUN,  CARTER'S  MODEL,  &c. 
Prices  on  application, 

Mileash  Nurseries,  Derby, 

SchoolmaBter  Potato. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  harvested  a  fine 
healthy  stock  of  the  above,  which  has  the  past  season 
maintained  its  position  as  the  finest  round  vnriety  in  cultivation, 
and  can  supply  the  same  at  71  (>d.  perpeck.  Price  to  the  Trade  on 
application.         The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 

Oentlemen'i  Gardeners.  Amateure,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

GARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  application. 


FOR  SALE,  or  EXCHANGE  in  PLANTS, 
a  5  feet  6  inches  WEEK.S'S  DOUBLE  TUBULAR 
BOILER,  with  Water-ltars  complete.  It  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  another  but  never  used.     Apply, 

ENOCH  WHITE.  Nurseries.  Bournemouth, 


Spanish  Chestnuts. 

WANTED,   for   Underwooij 
•Slate  lowest   price,   cash,  pei 
FIR,  ifeet. 

HOLDER  AND  SON,  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 


2 1   to   3  feet, 
looo.  *Also  LARCH 


Eoses.  Fruit  Trees  and  Coulfera. 

CHARLES         TURNE    R'S 
New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  ;  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgwotth,  Herts. 

BoBes,  Fruit  Trees,  <!c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

Manetti  Stocks  for  Budding  Rosea. 

ET.  ATHERTON  can  supply  the  above,  at 
•  2^.  gt/.  per  loo,  24^.  per  1000  ;  special  offer  for  larger 
quantities.  They  are  extra  strong,  and  well  rooted.  Package 
included.  Also  Cuttings  of  the  above,  7  inches  long,  51.  per 
1000.  High  Street,  Chatteris,  C^mbs. 

RICKLY    COMFREY.— An   invaluable 

Perennial  Forage  Plant.  150  tons  have  been  grown  to 
the  acre.  October  and  November  good  months  to  plant. 
Special  Prices  on  appication. 

JAMES   DICK.bUN    AND   SONS,    "Newton"  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

Foreat  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Slitubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
MEN  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST  of  FOREST  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  application. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots,  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges, 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Niurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
)yorcester. 

First-Class  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trauied  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  AnimmensestockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottlngham,  near  Hull. 

Frult-bearlng  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS  —A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO.,   Royal   Nurseries.  Ascot, 
Berks. 

STONE'S  APPLE.— As  Certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  A  very  handsome  Kitchen  Apple,  of  targe  size  and  a 
great  bearer.  True  to  name.  Fine  2-yr.  trees,  ^is.  per  dozen. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
itone,  Kent. 

Mulberries  I   Mulberries ! 

PONSFORD    AND    SON    can    supply    the 
above  in  any  quantity,  and  various  sizes,  to  the  Trade  as 
usual. 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey. 

Vines,  Vines,  Vines. 

FAND    A.    SMITH   offer   strong,    close- 
•     jointed,  well-grown    Canes  of  th«  above,  both  fruiting 
and  planting.     LIST  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwlch. 

VINE  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,   short  jointed,   allleading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting,    Cannot  be  5urpa?,sed.    Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR     DICKSON     &    SONS.     The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 
JOHN    COWAN,    The   Vineyard,    Garston, 

tj  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ot  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

HAMPTON      COURT      BLACK 
HAMBURGH    VINES.-Strong    Kruitinc  Canc-S,  ol 
this  well-known  Grape,  ST..  71.6.^.  and  ios.6ii.  each  ;  Planting 
Canes,  31.  6d.      Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the  principal  kinds  at 
the  above  prices. 
T.  JACKSON  AND  SON.  Nurseries.  Kingston-on-Thames. 

To  the  Trade. 

VINES,  strong  planting  Canes  of  all  the 
leading  varieties.     Sorts  and  Price  on  application. 
HIRAM  SHAW,  Richmond  Hill  Nursery,  near  Sheffield. 


H 


YACINTHS      in      POT  S.— 

Pols  made  expressly  for  Hyacinths  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Roy.il  Pnttery,  Weston  super-M.-ire. 
Pncc  List  Free. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

UnroservBd  Sale  of  a  Larse  Consignment  of 

Selected  HYACINTHS  for  Pots,  Glasses,  or  Borders,  140,000 
c:hoice-nained  CROCUS,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of 
TULIPS,  also  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  JON- 
QUILS, GLADIOLI,  choice  LILIES,  ANEMONES, 
and  other  BULBS  from  Holland. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   and   MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  ahove  ty  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,   Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C.,  near  the  Bank,    London,    on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  11.30  o'clock  precisely. 
Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers. 

Woking. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  by  order  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  William  CoUyer. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
the  Horsell  Birch  Nursery,  Horsell,  about  i  mile  from  the 
Woking  Station.  Surrey,  on  TUESDAY,  November  13,  and 
two  following  days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  a 
large  quantity  of  welU^own  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
40,000  Green  Hollies,  including  many  fine  specimens  ;  18,000 
English  Yews,  18  inches  to  5  feet,  1000  variegated  ;  5500 
Portugal  Laurels,  2  to  5  feet ;  10,000  Common  Laurel ;  1000 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus,  and  numerous  other  Shrubs ;  1500 
Standard  Roses  ;  100,000  Fruit  Stocks,  800  Daphne  indica, 
1000  Horse  Chestnuts  :  and  large  quantities  of  other  useful 
stock  in  capital  condition  for  removal, 

N.B.  This  Sale  is  specially  attractive  to  Contractors, 
Builders,  the  Trade,  and  to  others  engaged  in  making  extensive 
plantations. 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  of  Mr.  KNOWLES,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  38.  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Edffware,  N.W. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  VALUABLE 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Whit- 
church Rectory,  Edgware,  on  FRIDAY,  November  16,  at  12 
for  I  o'clock  precisely,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  and  remark- 
ably well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  handsome  La\vn  Trees,  a  splendid  assortment  of  other 
Coniferae  and  Evergreen  shrubs,  which  have  all  been  recently 
transplanted,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  and  a 
number  of  Camellias  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants, 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  of  the  A\ictioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. ,  and 
Leytonstone,  E. _^ 

Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

(Near  Tulse   Hill   Station.) 

SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  choice  established  ORCHIDS, 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  G.  Peed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  the  Premises,  the  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  Norwood  Road, 
Brixton,  S.E. ,  on  TUESDAY.  November  20,  at  ir  for  12 
o'clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  well  grown  Nursery  Stock, 
consisting  of  TREES  and  EVERGREENS  in  variety,  a 
selected  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES,  a  collection  of  choice 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  new  and  valuable 
PALMS,  several  fine  established  ORCHIDS,  together  wiih  a 
large  TUBULAR  BOILER  by  Rhodes,  and  two  smaller  ones. 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  useful  and 
well  rooted  NURSERY  STOCK.  By  order  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lewis. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Ember  Nurseries,  Thames  Ditton,  on  TUESDAY,  Nov.  20, 
and  following  days,  at  ir  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  choice  Evergreen  and  Coniferae 
shrubs,  ranging  all  sizes,  and  adapted  for  immediate  effect. 
Also  800Q  Common  Laurels,  ;i  to  7  feet ;  rsoo  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  2  to  10  feet  ;  sooThujopsis  borealis,  2000  Thuja 
Lobbii,  2  to  10  feet ;  1000  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Hollies, 
I  to  3  feet ;  1000  Standard  Ornamental  Trees,  and  a  great 
variety  of  Fruit  Trees. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of 
the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G.,  and  Leyton- 
stone, E, 

N.B.  The  LEASE  of  the  NURSERY,  which  comprises 
Dwelling-house,  Seed-shop,  9  Acres  of  productive  Land,  snveral 
modern  Glass  Erections,  containing  about  11.500  feet  of  glass, 
together  with  the  Indoor  Stock,  Seeds,  Shop  Fixtures,  tSic,  are 
to  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  TREATY  on  easy  terms.— Apply 
to  the  Auctioneers  for  further  particulars  and  price. 


Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours:  NARCISSUS,  ANEMONES. 
SNOWDROPS.  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS.  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N.B. — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'Clock. 


Consignment  of  Tree  Ferns. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  November  13.  a  con- 
signment, just  arrived,  of  TODEA  SUPERBA,  TODEA 
PELLUCIDA,  and  CYATHEA  DEALBATA.  Also  will  be 
included  in  the  same  Sale  eleven  large  plants  of  LAPAGERIA 
ALBA. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

EataDllshed  and  Imported  OrcMds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  November  13,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  30  Plants  of  PHAL/ENOPSIS 
SCHILLERIANA  and  AMABILIS  :  several  small  collections 
of  Established  ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  choice  sorts  ; 
several  importations,  including  Cattleya  Aclandise,  Galeandra 
Devonians,  Cattleya  maxima  ;  a  small  collection  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  20  small  Plants  of  BAR- 
KERIA  ELEGANS,  1000  fine  BvUbs  of  LILIUM  AURA- 
TUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Azaleas,  Roses,-  &c. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  on  WEDNESDAY.  Novemher  14.  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  ico  plants  of 
AZALEA  INblCA.  Standard  and  Climbing  ROSES, 
SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had, 

Odontoglossum  pardinum,  Keich. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  Sander  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  for  account  of 
Mr,  E.  Roezl,  on  THURSDAY,  November  15,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  an  importation  just  to  hand,  per  steamer 
iYzVi?.  of  this  magnificent  NEW  GOLDEN  ODONTOGLOS- 
SUM. It  is  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  10, 
and  Dr.  Reichenbach  received  a  spike  of  its  beautiful  flowers, 
many  golden-yellow  and  brown-spotted,  from  Mr.  F.  Mill,  with 
over  forty  flowers  expanded.  Mr.  Klaboch,  who  sends  home  the 
plants,  says  that  it  grows  in  a  very  cold  region  ;  the  flower- 
spikes  are  from  3'to  4  feet  long,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
closely  branched,  and  covered  with  from  100  to  200  large 
flowers ;  these  measure  individually  •!%  inches  across  :  its 
colour  is  dazzling,  and  it  remains  in  flower  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  four  months.  He  considers  it  the  finest  yellow  Odonto- 
glossum extant.  At  the  same  time  will  be  ofl'ered  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM MACULATUM  DOWIANUM.  Reich.,  fully 
described  \ri  Gardeners'  Chronicle;  the  magnificent  MAXIL- 
LARIA  GRANDIFLORA,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CIRR- 
HOSUM,  EARKERIA  LINDLEYANA,  TRICHOPILIA 
TORTILIS,  ONCIDIUM  UNGUICULATUM,  an  importa- 
tion of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  KARWINSKI,  large  masses 
of  CATTLEYAS,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  MADRENSE, 
LYCASTE  SKINNERI,  and  other  Cool  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

The  Nurseries,  Easingwold,  near  Alne  Station. 

To  Landed  Proprietors,  Land  Agents,  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

EXTENSIVE   SALE  of  FOREST  TREES,  CONI- 

FER-E,  SHRUBS,  and  FRUIT  TREES. 

MR.  GEORGE  FREEMAN  has  received 
instructions  from  Brown  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  to  offer 
for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Nurseries,  Easingwold.  on 
FRIDAY,  November  9,  a  large  and  choice  Collection  of 
FOREST  TREES,  CONIFERAE,  SHRUBS,  FRUIT 
TREES,  S:c.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
GEORGE  BROWN,  The  Nurseries,  Easing^vold,  Yorkshire  ; 
Mr.  R.  E.  BROWN,  Land  Agent,  Farnley.  Otley,  Yorkshire  ; 
or  to  the  Auctioneer,  Market  Place,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire.  Easing- 
wold  is  near  the  Alne  Station  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway. 

To  Gentlemen  Engaged  in  Planting. 

Magnificent  Specimen  EVERGREENS,  comprising  Welllng- 
tonias,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thujopsis  boreale,  Golden 
Yews,  Cedrus  Deodara,  &c.,  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  all 
grown  singly,  and  will  lift  with  large  balls  of  earth  ;  also 
ROSES.  RHODODENDRONS,  THUJAS,  and  other 
choice  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

MESSRS.  OLIVER,  NEWBOLD,  and 
OLIVER  have  received  instructions  from  Mr.  E. 
Cooling  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  as  above,  at  the  Mile  Ash 
Nurseries,  Derby,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
November  13  and  14,  at  11  o'Clock. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Wardwick  ;  or  from  Mr.  E.  COOLING,  i8.  Irongate,  Derby. 

Swiss  Nursery,  Lougnuorougli  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

(Close  to  the  Loughborough  Junction  Station.) 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on 
SATURDAY,  November  17,  at  i  o'Clock  punctually,  a  choice 
and  varied  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  some 
fine  Cryptomeria  elegans.  Junipers,  Yew,  Pampas  Grass, 
Cupressus,  Gold  and  Silver  Holly,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
Conifera;  and  Evergreens  in  pots,  large  Myrtles.  Palms,  Agave, 
Oleander,  trained,  pyramidal  and  bush  Fruit  Trees,  and  many 
others. 

Catalogues  one  week  before  the  Sale,  on  the  Premises;  or  of 
the  Auctioneer,  Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


London.  Nortli-West  District  (4320). 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  in  an  excellent  neigh- 
bourhood, a  particularly  genuine  SEED  and  CUT 
FLOWER  BUSINESS  ;  comprises  a  desirable  Ten-Roomed 
Residence  with  commanding  Shop.  The  present  Trade,  which 
has  not  changed  hands  for  30  years,  is  a  most  lucrative  one. 
andls  being  relinquished  solely  on  account  of  ill-health.  Lease, 
18  years  unexpired.  Rent  ,£85  per  annum.  Price  for  Good- 
will, Fixtures,  and  Stock,  £6-25.  Premium  for  Lease  ;£200,  or  a 
Lease  would  would  be  granted  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at 
;Ci2o  per  annum. 

Apply   to    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS,    Horticultural 
Agents,  98.  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  (4316), 

Ten  miles  therefrom,  close  to  an  important  station  on 
the  South-Eastern  Line. 

A  SMALL  FLORIST'S  and  MARKET 
GROWER'S  BUSINESS,  In  ^ood  going  order  ;  com- 
prises a  Cottage,  13  Greenhouses  and  Pits  heated  by  hot-water. 
Held  at  a  low  aggregate  rental  of  ,£37  per  annum.  Price  required 
for  tenant's  fixtures,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  glass, 
together  with  the  interest  in  the  Lease,  Stock,  and  Utensils  in 
Trade,  ^550. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  Horticul- 
tural Agents.  93,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 

London,  West  End  (4322)- 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  a  thoroughly  genuine  Decorative  FLORIST'S 
BUSINESS,  occupying  an  excellent  position,  and  doing  a  first- 
class  and  greatly  improving  trade.  Incoming  about  jigoo.  For 
full  particulars  see 

Messrs.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS'    "Horticultural 
Register,"  to  be  obtained  at  98,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  at  once,  on  Easy 
Terms,  a  good  NURSERY,  SEEDSMAN,  and 
FLORIST  BUSINESS  (with  or  without  small  Nursery  and 
Jobbing  connection) ;  comprises  a  desirable  ten-roomed  Resi- 
dence, with  commanding  Shop.  Nineteen  years'  lease  unex- 
pired.    Apply  on  the  premises  to 

W.  A.  C,  2,  Swiss  Terrace,  Belsize  Road,  N.W. 


80,000  Fonticum  Bliododendrons. 

JOHN    STANDISH     AND     CO.    have     an 
immense   stock  of  PONTICUMS   to  offer,  suitable   for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

Clioice  named  Rliododendrons  of  all  Colours. 

WH.    ROGERS,    Red  Lodge  Nursery, 
•     Southampton,  offers  the  above,  very  fine,  in  any 
quantities,  at  £,$  and  £j  10s.  per  100, 


THE  ROYAL  METROPOLITAN  ROOT 
and  VEGETABLE  SHOW,  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment  of  Tames  Carter  &  Co.,  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  N,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
November  14  and  15,  when  TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded,  including  the  following  Prizes  for 
Vegetables  : — 

Class  28.— For  the  best  12  dishes  of  Vegetables,  1st,  £1  3^.  ; 
2d,  £2  'zs.  ;  3d,  .,^1  \s. ;  4th,  10s.  6d. 

Class  29. — 20  tubers  of  Porter's  Excelsior  Potato,  ist,  £1 ; 
zd,  zos. 

Claps  30. — 20  tubers  of  Snowflake  Potato,  1st,  £1  ;  2d,  loj. 

Class  31. — 20  tubers  of  Carter's  Improved  ,  Red-skinned 
Flourball  Potato,  ist,  £\  ;  2d,  lo^. 

Class  32.^^20  tubers  of  Carter's  Improved  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato,  ist,  £1  ;  2d,  10s. 

Class  33. — 20  tubers  of  Carter's  American  Breadfruit  Potato, 
ist,  £1  ;  2d,  lar. 

Class  34. — 12  roots  of  Onions,  spring  sown,  ist,  £1  \  2d,  los. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  CARTER'S,  The  Queen's 
Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 

STUART  AND  MEIN  have  much  pleasure 
in  intimating  that  they  have  assumed  as  PARTNER, 
Mr.  JOHN  P.  ALLAN,  who  for  the  last  15  years  has  acted 
as  their  Manager,  The  name  of  the  new  Firm  will  be 
STUART.  MEIN  and  ALLAN,  and  will  carry  on  the  Busi- 
ness of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  as  formerly. 

Kelso,  N.B.— Nov.  5.  1S77.  STUART  and  MEIN.    . 

A  I  D  E  N   H  A  I  R        FERNS, 

SELAGINELLA,    DRAC^NA   VIRIDIS.    in   4S's, 
all  first-class  plants  ;    also  a  large  quantity  of  AZALEAS,  well 
set  with  buds,  varying  in  size  up  to  5  feet,  to  be  sold  cheap. 
M.  CHAPMAN,  Sydenham  Park  Nursery,  S.E. 

OR     SALE,    Five     large    PALMS,    good 

varieties  ;    also  One  large  PANDANUS  UTILIS,  all 
in  good  health. — Apply  to 

E.  B.  JONES,  Gardener,  Norton  Priory.  Runcorn. 

VERGREEN    SHRUBS,   TREES,   &c.— 

Large  variety  for  disposal   cheap.      LIST  sent  free. — 
G.  F.  NEWEY,  Goldworth,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

FAND   A.   SMITH    are   now  sending    out 
•     strong    blooming    Clumps   and    single  Crowns  of  the 
above,  at  moderate  prices. 

West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

BOX   EDGING.  — -  10,000    yards    of   good 
Dutch,    splendid  stufl^       "The  lot  will  be  sold   cheap. 
Sample  and  price  from 

J.  E.  YOUNG,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

New  Early  and  Show  Pelargoniums. 

FAND  A.  SMITH  beg  to  announce  that  they 
•  are  now  sending  out  strong  plants  of  the  above,  highly 
valuable  and  distinct  varieties,  at  moderate  prices,  as  per  List 
on  application.  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

PINES. — Good  :  50  Fruiting,  50  Succession. 
40  Suckers.     Price  low,  as  the  glass  is  coming  down  in  a 
week. 
GARDENER,  Springwell  Cottage,  Clapham  Common,  S.E. 

To  Potato  Growers  and  the  Trade. 

EARLY  ROSE  and  SNOWFLAKE.— A  few 
Tons  each  of  the  ahove  .for  sale  cheap,  true,  sound,  and 
a  capital  sample.     Address 

D.  BRINKWORTH  and  SONS,  Potato  Growers,  Reading, 
Berks. 

Roses  on  their  own  Boots. 

J  J.  MARRIOTT  has  a  limited  quantity  of 
•  good  plants  of  the  above  to  offer.  Also  a  choice  Collec- 
tion of  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
suitable  for  Winter  Bedding. 

The  Limes,  Mellish  Road,  Walsall. 

SPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 
of  Connover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  and  3-yr.    Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing. 

C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

LARCH. — Transplanted,   clean,  and  well- 
rooted,  grown  at  a  high  elevation,   ij^  to  2  feet,  and 
2  to  3  feet.     Sample  and  price  on  application  to 

J.  J.  MARRIOTT.  Mellish  Road,  Walsall. 

EAKALE  for  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 

the  Trade,  gof.  per  looo  :  any  number  under  500,  10^.  per 
ICO  :  many  acres  for  sale.     Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders. 
ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market  Gardener,  3,  Althorpe  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  (late  of  5,  Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 


G 


lANT  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong     j 

blooming  Roots>  -zs.  per  dozen,  tzs.  6d.  per  loo,  package      | 


ROSES,  Dwarf,  the  "  Mile  Ash  dozen."  twelve  best  varieties, 
extra  strong  plants,  for  los.  6d..  package  free. 

EDWIN  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS, 
GLADIOLUS,  DIELYTRAS,  SPIR.'EAS,  BEGONIAS. 
Stock  very  large,  prices  low,  quality  extra. 

F.  SANDER  AND  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  St.  Albans. 

FOR  SALE,  Seven  PEACHES  and   NEC- 
XARINES,  in  pots,  prepared  for  immediate  Forcing  ;  sorts 
selected  by  Mr.  Rivers  last  year.     For  jiarticulars.  apply  to 
J.  M.,  Wethersfield,  near  Braintree,  Esse.\:. 

O  THE  TRADE,  &c.— We  have  to   offer 

large  quantities  of  the  following :— FASTOLF  RASP- 
BERRIES, true,  strong  canes  ;  ASPARAGUS,  strong  3-yr. 
old:  PRIMULAS  and  CINERARIAS,  good  stuff,  m  48-pots  : 
also  a  few  quarters  of  TAYLOR'S  BROAD  WINDSOR 
BEANS,  a  good  sample.  Prices  on  application. 
ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO..  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 

Hollies  and  Bbododendrons. 

HOLLY,  Common,  i^  to  2  feet,  30s.  per  100 ; 
RHODODENDRONS,  hybrids,  12  to  15  inches,  20s. 
per  100  ;  PRIVET,  oval-leaved,  1%  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  100  ;  also 
other  Nursery  Stock,  well-grown,  with  good  roots. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
HENRY  DERBYSHIRE,  Darley  Hillside  Nursery,  near 
Matlock,  Derbyshire. 
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James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE     TO    DIRECT    ATTENTION     TO     THE    FOLLOWING    NEW    AND 

CHOICE    SEEDS :~ 

NEW    PEA,    "CRITERION"    (Standish). 

This  exceedingly  fine  New  Main  Crop  Pea  is  one  of  several  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish,  who  for  some  years  devoted  much 
attention  to  hybridising  and  improving  the  quality  of  this  vegetable,  and  from  whose  executors  J.  V.  &  Sons  have  purchased  the  whole  stock  of 
his  Seedling  Peas. 

Criterion  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  Advancer  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  was  considered  by  the  raiser  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
seedlmgs.  In  general  appearance  it  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  while,  as  a  second  early,  coming  into  use  somewhat 
in  advance  of  Champion  of  England,  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  fine  quality  and  free  cropping  properties. 

The  plant  is  of  a  strong  robust  branching  habit,  and  grows  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  pods,  which  are  produced  in  pairs,  are  of  a 
deep  olive-green  shade  and  exceedingly  well  filled,  generally  containing  from  seven  to  nine  Peas.  These  are  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour,  and 
remain  a  long  time  fit  for  use.  When  boiled  they  are  of  a  fine  rich  flavour,  and,  retaining  their  beautiful  deep  green  shade  of  colour,  have  a 
very  attractive  appearance  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Draper,  T't:  GirJi:n?,  Sciz^Lzin  //.li'/,  says  : — "Your  New  Pea  has  proved  to  be  a 
first-class  sort,  suitable  for  general  crop.  It  has  six  to  eight  Peas  in  apod,  of  large  size,  and  it  is 
also  a  good  cropper,  and  the  pods  are  well  filled.  I  exhibited  it  at  the  Seaham  Horticultural 
Show,  and  got  First  Prize,  against  seven  others." 

Mr.  Jones.  TUt  Gardens,  Bcntley  Priory,  says  : — "  I  have  formed  a  very  decided  and 
favourable  opinion  of  your  Ne*  Pea,  Criterion.  With  me  it  grew  about  4J^  feet  high,  with  a 
mss?  of  beautiful  greeu  pods,  averaging  eight  peas  in  each,  with  the  look  and  flavour  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  being  so  early  I  think  it  just  the  Pea  wanted." 

From  T!te  Florist : — "  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co. ,  of  Ascot,  who  have  raised  a  very  promising 
batch  of  New  Peas,  have  just  adopted  the  name  of  '  The  Criterion  '  for  that  which  has  been  .-^et 
apart  as  the  best  of  the  series.  It  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  Pea.  Being  one  ot  the  Wrinkled 
Marrows  it  has  a  fine  sweet  flavour.  It  is  in  use  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  is  a 
good  bearer,  with  well  filled  pods,  resembling  those  of  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  having  thick  fleshy 
husks.  When  cooked  it  is  of  Erass-green  colour,  and,  being  of  a  delicate  texture,  it  will,  it  is  said, 
keep  longer  in  use  than  any  other  Pea,  partaking,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  of  the  character  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  was  one  of  its  parents.  Wc  look  upon  the  Criterion  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  New  Peas." 


Mr.  Breese,  T/ie  Gardens,  Peiworth  Park,  say^:—"  Cnit^ion  was  sown  under  the  sam 
conditions  and  on  the  same  day  as  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  think  it  is  a  finer  lookinR 
Pea  than  either  of  these,  a  heavier  cropper  and  finer  looking  pod,  and  quite  a  week  earlier.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  Pea." 

Mr.  McIndoe,  The  Gardens,  Hiitton  Hall,  says  :— "Criterion,  when  boiled,  has  a  beautiful 
dark  green  colour  and  a  most  delicious  flavour.  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great  favourite 
where  high-class  deep  green  Marrow  Peas  are  esteemed." 

Mr.  Gii.RERT,  The  Gardens,  Burghley,  says  --"Through  your  kindness  I  am  enabled  to 
give  an  opinion  of  Standish's  New  Pea,  Criterion.  My  small  packet  was  all  sown  in  pots  in  one 
of  the  cool  houses  planted  out  in  April,  withstood  such  a  succession  of  cold,  stormy,  and  frosty 
weather  that  I  desoaired  of  ever  getting  any  Peas  at  all,  nevertheless  they  braved  it  all  and  were 
reidy  for  pickin^  June  i3.  Criterion  Pea  grows  from  sM  to  6  feet  high  ;  a  Green  Marrow  of  the 
most  delicious  flavour,  bearing  in  pairs  from  si.\teen  to  eighteen  pods,  with  an  average  of  eight 
Peas  in  each.     It  is  the  hardiest  and  best  Pea  of  the  British  Queen  type." 

Mr.  Speed,  The  Gardens,  Chaisworth,  remarks :— "  It  is  the  finest  of  all  late  Peas  that  I 
know,  and  is  an  excellent  flavour  and  good  colour  when  cooked." 


PricBj   ^s.  per  Oicart. 

NEW    PEA,    "HARBINGER"    (Laxton). 


The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  report  of  the  great  trial  of  Peas  at  Chiswick,  in  1872  : — 

"  A  cross  between  DiUistone's  Early  and  Alpha.  The  plant  has  the 
habit  of  DiUistone's  Early.  Stem  z\  to  3  feet,  simple,  producing  from 
seven  to  eight  pods  singly.  The  pods  are  small,  rounded  in  form, 
slightly  curved,  very  tightly  filled,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  contain 
about  six  fair-sized  Peas  of  a  fine  colour  and  good  flavour.     Ripe  seed 

Price,  35.  6d.  per  Half-pint  Packet. 


small,  round,  blue.  Sown  February  23,  first  flower  opened  May  9,  was 
in  full  flower  May  15,  slats  appeared  May  21,  fit  for  use  June  26.  The 
earliest  Pea  in  the  collection,  being  three  days  earlier  than  DiUistone's 
Early,  and  six  days  earlier  than  Sangster's  No.  I.  Received  a 
First-class  Certificate." 

It  is  also  somewhat  similarly  described  in  Hogg's  Year  Book  for 
1873,  page  87. 


CAULIFLOWER,  "VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT." 

This  extremely  valuable  variety  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other 
sort.  The  heads  are  magnificent,  beautifully  white,  large,  firm,  and 
compact,  and  being  thoroughly  protected  by  the  foliage,  remain  longer 
fit  for  use  than  any  other  kind. 

Price,   \s.  6d.  per  Packet. 

VEITCH'S  SELF-PROTECTING  AUTUMN  BROCCOLI. 

A  very  valuable  Broccoli  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use.  The 
plant  is  of  robust  but  upright  growth,  and  the  heads,  which  are  beau- 
tifully white,  firm  and  compact,  are  thoroughly  protected  by  the 
foUage,  and  remain  a  long  time  fit  for  use.  It  wiU  be  found  extremely 
valuable  as  a  succession  to  our  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  which 
has  met  with  so  much  approval,  and  is  now  an  established  favourite  in 
all  gardens. 

Price,   \s.  6d.  per  Packet. 

LETTUCE,  "EARLY  PARIS  MARKET." 

This  distinct  and  very  handsome  variety  of  Lettuce  is  much  used 
in  the  Paris  Market  Gardens.  It  hearts  very  quickly,  and  we  believe 
it  will  prove  invaluable  for  forcing  purposes. 

Price,   \s.  per  Packet. 


AQUILEGIA  CALIFORNICA  HYBRIDA. 

This  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
Loxford  HaU  Gardens,  and  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  californica  and 
A.  chrysantha.  The  flowers  are  of  a  large  size,  the  centre  petals  being 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  forming  a  very  eff'ective  contrast  to  the 
deep  orange-red  of  the  sepals  and  spurs.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  parents,  and  produces  its  lovely  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  It  was  awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  Royal  Botanic  Societies,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  this 
class  of  hardy  spring-flowering  plants.  The  Floral  Mas(azine  of  October 
gives  a  very  faithful  coloured  iUustration  of  this  charming  variety. 

Price,    \s.   6d.  per  Packet. 

AQUILEGIA  CCERULEA  HYBRIDA. 

This  is  another  very  fine  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  A.  ccerulea  and  A.  chrysantha.  It  is  exactly 
intermediate  between  the  parents,  the  centre  petals  being  clear  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  the  spurs  and  sepals  a  charming  shade  of  pale  blue.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  well  opened,  partaking  most  of  the  character  of 
A.  coerulea.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  good  habit,  and  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  old  but  pretty  genus  of  Columbines. 

It  was  awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  Royal  Botanic  Societies,  and  is  figured  in  the  Floral 
Magazine  of  August,  1877. 

Price,   IS.  6d.  per  Packet. 


PRICES     TO     THE     TRADE     ON     APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS,   ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,   KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 

CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 

&c., 

CONTAIN  A 

Superb  assortment  of  the 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing   In  Glasses, 
Fpts,  Vases,  fEC. 

loi,  bd.,  zis.,  and  i,is.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

loj.  6(/.,  21J.,  and  425.  each. 


For  Greenbouse  or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

loj.  dd.,  Z1S.,  and  42s,  each, 


Aii  Goods  20s.  value  Carriof^e 
Free. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


Webb's  Autumn   Catalogue 

of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  (Sic, 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

QPECIAL     OFFER     TO     THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifully  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons,  Palmettes  and  Pyramids. 
Per  100, 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin 42^- 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince        . .         ,,         . .         ^os. 

PLUMS,  on  Piunus  St.  Julien  5&j. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PVRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples  zos. 

ROSE,  Manetti 25^. 

„     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie  25^. 

HOTEIA     (SPIR^A)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
^6  155.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart.  near  ZwoUe,  Netherlands. 

A  V  EN  U  E     T  REE'S  . 


PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true  Platanus  occidentalis,  from   10  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street 
and  Avenue  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,  the  finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to   be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     WATEBER, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING,     SURREY. 
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Vines— Vines —Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "  ALNWICK 
SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1876,  under 
the  name  of  Clive  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  : — "  It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante."  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate, 
The  stock  offered  is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  21J.  and 
42J.  each.     For  Detailed  List  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC. "—The  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  .some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  lar.  ^d.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  2.\s.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoIIoway,  London,  N. 

INE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  S;c.,  for  Immediate  Effect. 
ASH,  Mountain,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  io.r.  to  its.  per  dozen, 
BEECH,  Green,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  \Zs.  to  245.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH.  Silver  Weeping.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  \%s.  to  24^.  p.  doz. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  105.  to  i2J.  per  dozen. 

,,     Scarlet,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  \2S.  to  155,  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  feet,  fine,  25s.  to  30^.  per  doz. 

,,     English  grafted,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  185.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  well  furnished,  4  to  6  feet,  fine,  2o.r.  per  100. 
LIMES,  8  to  0  inches  in  circumference,  12  to  14  feet,  fine.  28^. 

to  305.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  io.r.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  f^s,  to  12J.  per  dozen. 
<.JAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine.  185.  to  24J".  per  dozen, 
POPLAR,  Silver.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  245.  per  dozen. 

,,     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  gs.  to  12^.  per  dozen, 

,,     Lombardy,  10  to  12  feet,  line,  gj,  to  i2f.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  3  to  3"^  feet,  fine,  14J.  per  1000. 
SVCAMORE,  15  10  20  feet,  fine,  18^.  to  25,^.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application. 

W.  BALL  AND  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road, 
Northampton. 

Kent— The  Garden  of  Eaelana. 

THOS.   BUNYARD   and    SONS    offer  the 
finest  Stock  in  the  Trade  ot 

10,000  Standard  CHERRIES, 
15,000  Standard  PEARS, 
1,000  Standard  MULBERRIES, 
KENT  COB  NUTS,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
Prices  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  Trade  LIST,  just 
published. 

Also  cheap  and  fine  AUCUBAS,  2  to  6feet  ;  trained  PLUMS 
and  PEARS.  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  SPRUCE, 
large  ;  YUCCAS.  ELMS,  LIMES,  and  other  FOREST 
TREES.  CLIMBERS,  &c, 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent, 

Plants  for  Heages. 

JOHN  LUFF,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Hastings, 
offers  :- 
50,000   QUICKS,  strong,  transplanted,  rss.  per  1000. 
500,000  QUICKS,    extra   strong,  transplanted,    3  to  3)^  feet, 
20J.  per  1000. 
25,000  PRIVET,     Evergreen,     extra    strong,    transplanted, 
3  to  4  feet,  2o5.  per  1000, 
5,000   PRIVET,    Box -leaved,    extra     strong,    transplanted, 
3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  1000. 
Stout  healthy  Plants,  grown  on  high  and  exposed  land. 
Sample  Hundreds  at  same  rate, 
CATALOGUES  of  General  Nursery  Stock  on  application. 

New  Roses  for  tMfl  Year. 

3000  strong  dwarf  MAR^CHAL    NIEL  ROSES,  from  the 

open  ground. 

L6VEOUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen, 
26,  Rue  du  Li^gat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  have  just 
now,  per  1000.  MARECHAL  NIEL,  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON. 
and  other  strong  Tea  and  Perpetual  sorts.  Dwarfs,  Standards, 
and  on  their  own  roots.  Their  fine  NEW  SORTS  of  ROSES 
this  year  are  "  Edouard  Dufour,'  "  Grand  Due  Nicholas." 
Princesse  Lise  Troubetskoi,"  and  "  Princesse  Charlotte  de  la 
Tremoille."    Also  forty-six  sorts  of  other  Raisers, 

Price  LISTS  and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

Orchard  Planting,  &c. 

HF.  SMITH  AND  SONS,  Seed 
•  Merchants,  Selby,  being  about  to  give  up  their 
Nurseries,  will  off'er  the  whole  of  their  splendid  stock 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  at  about  half  the  usual  price. 
It  comprises  about  10,000  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 
10,000  Gooseberries,  of  best  sorts ;  5000  Black  Naples 
Currants  ;  6000  Northumberland  Fillbasket  Rasps  (extra 
strong  canes).  Sic,  as  well  as  fine  stocks  of  FOREST  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  CONIFERS,  &c.,  all 
clean  and  healthy.    A  dozen  or  100  sent  as  sample  if  required. 

ABC  Daecrlptive  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Liliums,  Narcissus,  &c.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  adapted  for 
autumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANN  I.— Flowers  rich 
purple,  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  125.  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants.  2  years  old,  i8j.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 
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For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths.,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Sr'c,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


21s. 


Our 
Collection 

(No.  7). 

For  outdoor  or  o/>e?i 
border  decoration,  con- 
tains tlie  foUo^uing 
liberal  assortment ." — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
i8  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticus 
12     .,     double  white 
6  Campernelle    Jon- 
quils 
25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     I,    fii),e  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 
in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
loo  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     ..    Cottage  Maid 
Yellow  Prince 
double,  mixed 
Rex      Rubro- 
rum 
12     .,     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amcena 
2  Lilium  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH   FULL   CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS, 

Case^  Packinn,  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales, 

Other  Collections,  for  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 
&c.  12s.  6d.  21S..  423.,  63s.,  and  84s.  each. 


25 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Belle  Vue  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

March  lo,  1877. 

"  I  am  glad    to  tell  you  that  the    Hyacinths,  Tulips,   and 

Crocus  I  had  in   the  Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 

the  flowers  are  splendid." 

prom   R.   pRONVCE,  Esq.,   Bathgate,   N.B. 

February  7,  1877. 

"The  Bulbs  received  from  you  in  the  Autumn  have  been 

particul.trly   fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and   Tulips  now   in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  be  ore." 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 

Bulbs,  OrclildB,  &c. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  &c,,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO. 

Supply  the  Trade  with 
ALL  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES  and  HOR- 
TICULTURAL REQUISITES,  DRIED 
FLOWERS,  CAPE  FLOWERS,  GNAPHA. 
LIUMS,  ALL  CHRISTMAS  GOODS,  THE 
NEW  HYACINTH  GLASS,  FLOWER 
STICKS  &  LABELS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS, 
FERN  CASES,  AQUARIUMS,  &c. 


Uat  on  application.— Special  Prices  for  Large  Buyers. 
128  and  129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 
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LaurelB,  Laurels. 

GM.  DARBYSHIRE  offers  a  few  hundreds, 
•     2  to  1%  feet,  bushy,  tiansplanted,  very  cheap,  to  clear 
the  ground. 

The  Nurseries,  Endcrby,  near  Leiccbter. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

SBIDE  can  supply,  for  Cash,  good  strong 
•  plants  of  Enfield  Market,  Imperial,  Improved  Non- 
pareil, and  Drumhead  or  Cattle  CABBAGE,  at  31.  per  1000, 
frte  on  rail  and  package  free  ;  Red  or  Pickling  CABBAGE,  5^. 
per  1000.  All  the  above  are  grown  on  lifiht  land,  and  are  beau- 
tifully rooted.     Send  orders  early  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nur&ery,  Famham,  Surrey. 

To  tne  Trade. 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  (Exmouth). 
— Splendid  plants  from  open  ground.  2  to  3  and  4  feet, 
i8i.,  24J.,  and  30J.  per  dozen  ;  fine,  m  pots,  24J.  and  305.  per 
dozen. 

A  large  and  excellent  stock  to  select  from. 
WALTER    CHARLES    SLOCOCK  (late   Robert  Donald 
&  Son),  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Woking.  Surrey. 

RHODODENDRONS  of   the  finest  named 
varieties  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  Rose,  and  others,  in 
variety.      Healthy  bushy  plants,  1J2   to   2  feet,  ^5  55.  per  100; 

2  to  3  feet  £j  1$.  per  100  ;  selected,  covered  with  bloom-buds, 
185..  245..  and  30i.  per  dozen. 

HYBRID  SEEDLING  RHODODENDRONS,  raised 
from  the  best  named  kinds,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  a 
variety  of  colour,  many  equal  to  named  varieties.  Good  stuff, 
I  to  iK  foot,  30J.  per  ICO  \  \%  to  2  feet,  50^.  per  too  ;  2  to 

3  feet,  75r.  per  100  ;  well  set  with  bloom-buds,  50J.   to  looi. 
per  100. 

PONTICUM  RHODODENDRON,  i  foot,  bushy,  15J.  per 
100  ;  1J4  to  2  feet,  bushy,  205.  and  30J.  per  100;  z  to  3  feet, 
bushy.  40J.  to  50J.  per  too. 

WALTER  CHARLES  SLOCOCK  (late  Robert  Donald 
&  Son),  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Woking,  Surpey, 

CL  E  M  A  T  I  S. — Strong  plants,  in  leading 
kinds,  75J.  per  100. 
AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII,  505.  per  100. 
VARIEGATED  IVIES,  of  best  sorts,  strong,  75^.  per  loa. 
TRADE  LIST  of  General  Nursery  Stock  on  application. 

WALTER  CHARLES  SLOCOCK  (late  Robert  Donald 
&  Son),  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  near  the  Woking  Station, 
Surrey. 

HANDSCOMB,  The  Nurseries,  Aspley 

Guise,  Woburn,  Beds,  has  to  offer  :— 
2o,ooo  LARCH  FIRS,  2  to  3  feet. 
10,000  GORSE,  18  inches  to  2^  feet. 
3,000  OAK,  3  to  4  feet :  3000  do.,  5  to  10 feet. 
2.000  BEECH,  4  to  6  feet. 

1,000  LAURELS,  5  to  7  feet,  transplanted  last  year. 
I  000  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  9  feet, 
i.ooo  PORTUGAL  LAURELS.  3  to  4  ftet. 
3  ooj  HOLLIES,  Common,  9  to  12  inches  :  700  do.,  ij^ 
i.coo  TREE  BOX,  3  to  4  feet.  Ito  t\i  feet. 

sro  EEREERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  i  to  2  feet. 
300  LIME,  6  to  9  feet. 

50  LIME,  12  fcet- 
.soo  POPLARS,  10  to  IS  feet. 
Laiirustinus,  Lilacs,  Privets.  &c. 

The  CirenceBter  Nuraerles. 

EOIiERT  F.  DARBY  begs  to  offer  the 
fjllowing  TREES  for  immediate  effect,  all  straight, 
handsome,  well-rooted,  and  cheap  ;  price,  according  to  quantity, 
on  application : — 

ELM.  Chichester,  i6  to  20  feel. 
HORNBEAM.  5  to  6  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  8  feet. 
LIMES,  to  to  12  feet. 
NORWAY  MAPLES.  10  to  12  feet. 
SYCAMORES.  \i  to  16  feet. 
Also  dwarf  Bush  APPLES,  of  best  sorts,  in  good  bearing,  an 
excellent  lot  for  Market  Gardeners. 
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SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  BULBS,  &c. 

DAISIES,    best    red  and  white  varieties  In  cultivation,   and 

POLYANTHUS,  ij.  per  dozen,  51.  per  100- 
SEDUMS.  acre  aurea.  acre  elegans,  glaucum.  lividum  ;  SEM- 
PER VI VUM  lectonim  and  califomicum  :  ANTENNAKIA 

tomentosa  ;    MENTHA  gibraltaricuni,  is.  dd.  per  dozen, 

8i.  per  I03. 
ALYSSUM  saxatile,  ARAEIS  alpina  and  caucasica  fol.  van  : 

IbERlS  coriifoiia  and  Tenoreana  ;    PHLOX  frnndosa  and 

verna ;      SILENE     pendula     conipacta  ;     SAPONARIA 

ocymoides;     STELLARIA    grimiiiea    aurea;     AIYOSO- 

TIS  dissititlora,   sylvaiica,  and  alba  or  rosea,    \s.  6d.  per 

df  zen,  los.  per  i:>:>. 
SWEET  WILLIAMS,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  8r.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  is.  per  dozen.  6s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  white  or  hiac  :    HEPATICAS,  double 

red  or  single  blue  ;  GENTIAN  A  ACAULIS.  as.  per  dozen. 

30J.  per  100, 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Sulphur,  3t,  per  dozen. 
Choice    named    exhibition    varieties    of    PANSIES,    PINKS. 

PHLOXES,   and    PENTSTEMONS.  4s.    per  dozen,  or 

12  of  each  for  141. 
DELPHINIUMS,      POTENTILLAS.      PVRETHRUMS. 

P.EONIAS,  fine  named  sorts,  6s.  per  doien,  ur  xi  ol  each 

lor  2tJ, 
CARNATIONS  and   PICOTEES.   fine  exhibition  sorts,    js. 

per  dozen  planti. 
Beddinc  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  in  distinct  colours,  white, 

yellow,  blue,   purple,  &c..  named  sorts,  \s.  6d.  and  ■zs.  per 

dozen,  \2S.  and  i6j.  per  100. 
TULI  PS^  is.  to  IS.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CRlJCUS.  I*,  td.  to  3j  per  ico. 
Border  HYACINTHb,  v-  per  dozen,  20s.  oer  too. 
Collections  ol    roo    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,  in  20  to  50 

varieties,  i6j.,  aot.,  and  i^s. 
Colleciions  of  100  CARPET  BEDDI NG  PLANTS,  in  variety, 

81.,  121.,  and  t5.c. 
Collections  of  103    SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS,   in 

variety,  8j.,  tzs.,  and  151. 
Collections   of   joo    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  6*.,  gs. ,  .tnd  i2j. 
Collections    of    500    SPRING    ELOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  au.,  loi..  and  501. 
Collections  of  BULBS  for  conservatory  decoration,  21J.  and  ^2*. 
Collection*  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  for  exhibuion.  50  plants 

in  50  sorts,  15J.,  iij.,  and  301.  ;  ico  plants  in  100  sorts,  25J. , 
3J/..  and  501. 
CATALOGUE  of  Bu  bi,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Spring-flower- 
ing and  Herbaceous  Plans.  &;. ,  post-free. 

WILLtAH   OLIBRAK  &   SON. 
THE    OLDFIELD    NURSERIES,    AMRINCHAM. 


PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 
Established  1806,) 

ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULD,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  * '  Waltham  "  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


^ 


Wmtma^  <S^eM 


Th6  Largest  Collection  of 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS       IN       FLOWER 

V^  ever  brought  together.  400  varieties  are  permanently 
planted  out,  and  are  in  fine  condition  for  practical  and  experi- 
mental purposes.  This  is  such  an  opportunity  as  was  never 
before  offered  to  all  lovers  of  this  flower.  A  few  hundreds  of 
Flowering  plants,  in  6- inch  pots    15^,  per  dozen,  package  free. 

Chrysantlieinums. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
•  that  his  stock  of  the  above,  both  as  Cuttings  and  Stock 
plants,  in  fio's,  are  very  fine  (400  varieties,  three  dozen  of  each), 
as  they  occupy  upwards  of  half  an  acre,  and  the  greater  part  are 
in  flower.  Customers  may  fully  rely  upon  their  beine  true  to 
name.  For  descriptions,  classification,  prices,  and  how  to  grow 
them  Io  perfection,  together  with  other  valuable  information,  see 
H.  C.'s  Illustrated  and  Special  CATALOGUE,  sent  post-free. 
Swantey,  Kent. 


rwiNTERSc  SPRING 


POPULAR     COLLECTIONS 

OF  .™- 

\  Hy'acinths,tulips,Crocus  ^ 
JCONTAINTHE  BEST  OF  EVERVTHINCf) 


84^ 


N?       N9       N° 


G3?|  42?    ail 


N? 

13 

I0?6 


N9       N9       N? 
14        Ij  16 

84?   63?|  42? 


FOR  PLANTING  IN  THE  OPEN 
GROUND       


N? 

19 

64! 


20 
63' 


2t 

42? 


215 


N? 
23 
I0?£ 


21/s   VALUE 
J<   UPWARDS. 


Illustrated' 
descriptive 
CATALOGUES 
'QRATIS   tK  POST-FREE 


SPerCent 
'■  Discount 

■r       FOR 
CASH 


Tree  Ferns,  Tree  Ferns,  Tree  Ferns. 

DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA, —  The 
Advertiser  continues  to  offer  the  above  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  All  trunks  carefully  selected  by  an  English 
gardener  from  the  coolest  districts  of  Tasmania,  from  i  foot 
upwards.  They  are  carefully  dressed  and  packed,  and  put  on 
board  ships  sailing  direct  to  London.  Special  terms  to  large 
buyers.     For  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  WALKER,  9,  Mount  Pleasant.  Tunbridge  Wells. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  and  SON, 
Nurserymen.  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES,  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Line,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

PETER  DE   COCK  and  COLLUMBIEN, 
The  White  Flower  Nursery,  MeireMcke,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
offer  to  the  Trade  : — 
SPIR/EA  J'APONICA,  forcing  clumps,  14s.  per  100,  i:6  per 

1000. 
DEUTZI A  GRACILIS,  for  forcing,  i8.t.  per  100.  £S  per  1000. 
HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Christmas  Rose),  for  bloom,  I4f. 

per  100.  £jk  per  1000. 
CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  &c. 

YROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

best  stuflf  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones,  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn, Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  m  .1  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  CORIPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

Florists'  Flowers,  and  Roses. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready;  it  includes  Winter-Flowering  Carnaiions  and  Pinks. 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies.  Pajonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas,  Violets,  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  I  ONOON, 


W.C. 


p    W.  MIETZSCH,  Dresden,  Bergstrasse,  36, 

^^  •  offers  to  the  English  Trade  :— 

C.\MELLIAS,  alba  p'ena,  without  buds,  very  bushy,  90  marks 
per  100. 
,,     in  varieties,  100  marks  per  roo. 
,,     Lady  Campbell,  60  marks  per  100. 
AZALEAS,  bushy,  well  set  with  buds,  60  to  75  marks  per  100. 
ROSES,  Tea,  dwarf  and  bushy,  extra  strong  and  fine  plants, 
worked  on  Rosa  canina,  60  marks  per  100. 
Packing  will  be  done  very  carefully.     Shipped  via  Hamburg. 

Small  and  stronff  Pyramid  CameUlas,  Gladioli 

SEEDLINGS,  per  rojo. 

r  EVKQUE      ET      FILS,      Nurserymen, 

*— J  26.  Rue  du  Liegat.  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  have 
small  and  strong  PYRAMID  CAMELLIAS,  bushy  and  well 
formed,  from  2J.  to  loj.,  151 ,  zoi. ,  50J.  and  upwards,  according 
to  streneth  and  size  of  plants  falba-plena  in  quantity). 

GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS  in  all  colours,  good  fiowering 
bulbs,  ^3  per  1000. 

NEW    HARDY    RHODODENDRONS.— 
MRS.   MENDEL. 
SIGISMUND  RUCKER. 
MARCHIONESS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
The  above  beautiful  and  distinct  hardy  Rhododendrons  will 
be  supplied  for  Three  Guineas. 

ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill.  Woking.  Surrey. 

ENTISH    FRUIT   TREES.— One  of  the 

largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tall  Standard  CHERRIES,  Standard.  Pyramid,  and  Espaliei 
APPLES.  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  70J.  per  100  ;  GOOSE- 
BERRIES. CURRANTS,  S;c. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers, 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  strong,  healthy  plants,  viz..  Early 
Battersea,  Early  Enfield  Market.  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  3^.  per  1000  ;  Robinson's  Drumhead,  31. 
per  1000  ;  Red  Drumhead,  55  per  1000  ;  delivered  free  on  rail, 
Post-ofTice  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  AND  SON.  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford. 

UPRESSUS     LAWSONIANA     DENSA. 

RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  AUREA. 
The  above  CONIFERS  are  singularly  beautiful:  the 
Cupressus  having  a  rich  dark  glaucous  green  foliage,  and  the 
Retinospora  a  perpetual  bright  golden-yellow.  They  are  of  very 
compact  growth,  perfectly  hardy,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
lawns,  wmler  bedding,  and  small  window  balconies.  Nice 
specimens  are  offered  singly  or  in  any  quantity. 

I  foot,  2.;.  6d.  :  \%  foot,  3,5.  td.,  and  2  feet,  5^.  each. 
W.    H.    ROGERS,    Red    Lodge   Nursery,    Southampton. 

UBEROUS    BEGONIA    SEED.  — Saved 

from  our  unrivalled  collection,  fresh  harvested,  and  only 
a  very  small  quantity  to  offer.  In  sealed  packets  at  zs,  6d.  and 
SJ.  each. 

RODGER  McClelland  and  CC,  Nurseries,  Warren- 
point  Road.  Newrv. 

P.S.-Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  New  and  Old  Varieties 
will  shortly  be  issued,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOTEIA    (SPIR^A)    JAPONICA.— 
roo.Doo,  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition, 
SPIR^A  JAPONICA,  i6i.  to20J.per  100  ;  have  been  awarded 
several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  very  strong,  20J.  to  26s.  per  100. 
LILIUM     LANCIFOLIUM     ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
30J.  to  40J.  per  100  ;  very  free  flowering. 
,,     ,.     ROSEUM,  strong,  20J.  to  265.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     RUBRUM,  strong,  loj,  to  26s.  per  100, 
„     CHINENSIS  TIGRINUM,  5^.  to  71.  per  too 
Trade  CataloRues  on  application,     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,    Hillegom.    near 
Haarlem.  Holland. 
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BWHITHAM,    The   Nurseries,    Reddish, 
•  near  Stockport,  has  for  Sale  : — 

50.000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  extra  fine,  many  times  trans- 
planted, I  to  2  feet,  20J.  per  loo  ;  z  to  ^  feet,  40J.  per  100  ; 
3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  loo.  Great  reduction  to  purchasers  of 
1000  and  upwards. 

Also  to  be  sold  cheap  many  Thousands  of  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS and  LIMES,  8  to  10  feet,  fine  for  avenues. 

MR.  A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS,  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS,  CHAM^ROPS,  PHCENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes  ;  also  SPIR^A  JAPONICA,  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 

The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

H    E  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS.  &c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.  A  personal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth.  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  c[uarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

ICHARD    WALKER    has    to    offer    true 

Early  Rainham  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  best  Market 
Cabbage  in  England,  seed  sown  on  August  10 ;  Eastham  and 
Enfield  Market  Plants,  seed  sown  at  same  time  :  all  at  3^.  per 
1000.  Best  SOVEREIGN  RHUBARB  ROOTS  in  cultiva- 
tion, for  Forcing,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  for  planting  out.  u.  per  dozen. 
CONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  2-yr. 
and  3-vr.  old,  zs.  6(i.  per  100,  or  £1  per  1000.  LEMON 
THYME  ROOTS.  8j.  per  100 ;  SAGE  ROOTS  and  BLACK 
THYME,  5J.  per  100.     Cash  with  Order. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Gladioli !— New  Roses  I-GladloU ! 

EUGENE  VERDIER,  Horticulturist, 
37,  Rue  Clisson,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris. 

New  varieties  of  ROSES  obtained  in  this  Establishment,  and 
to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time  in  November  : — 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS.— Charles  Baltet,  Charles  Duval, 
Comtesse  de  Flanders,  Docteur  Auguste  Krell,  Mdme. 
Albani,  Mdlle.  Maria  Castel,  Mdlle.  Maria  Verdier,  President 
Schlachter,  Princesse  Blanche  d'OrMans,  Souvenir  d'Auguste 
Riviere, 

New  varieties  of  GLADIOLI  to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the 
first  time  in  November  : — Caprice,  Conqucte,  Cri-sus,  Eglee, 
Eugene  Ramey,  Lactea,  La  France,  La  Perle,  Leviathan, 
Madadam  Platz,  Parmentier,  Pasquin,  Seduction,  Tour  du 
Monde. 

New  varieties  already  on  sale,  magnificent,  very  recommend- 
able,  and  much  recommended  : — Madame  Krelage,  Lord 
Hawke,  Madame  de  Cazes,  Roi  des  Jaunes,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis,  on 
demand,  post-paid. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  3J.  6d.  to  5.1. 
each ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto,  75.  6d.  to  xos.  6d.  each. 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
Inost  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6j.  to  2.0s,  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground, 
3^.  to  5J.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned   PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
well  established  : — 
AURICULAS,  finest  mixed  Alpine,  in  s4-pots,  4^.  per  dozen, 

■3,Qs.  per  100. 
ALVSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA.  6s.  per  100. 
CARNATIONS,  CLOVES,  and  PICOTEES,  strong,  in  60- 
pots.  twelve  varieties,  25^.  per  100. 

„     The  Bride.  Miss  Jolliffe,  and  La  Belle,  iZs.  per  dozen. 
DAISY.  The  Bride,  the  finest  of  all  Whites,  7^.  dd.  per  100. 

„     Rob  Roy,  6s.  per  100. 

„     Giant  Variegated,  6^.  per  100. 

,,    aucubaefolia,  fine,  7^,  td.  per  100. 
MYOSOTIS  DISSITI  FLORA.  6s.  per  loo. 
CENOTHERA  MACROCARPA,  i^.  6d.  per  dozen,  lar.  6d. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  e.xCra  strong,  4s.  per  dozen.  [per  100. 

PANSY,  Blue  King,  85.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Blue.  85.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Purple,  3j.  per  100. 

„     Cliveden  Yellow,  6s.  per  100. 

,,     Dean's  White,  6s.  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twenty-five  named  varieties,  in  60-pots,  25s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow.  20s.  per  100. 

,,     single  Lilac,  12^.  per  100. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  2^.  6d.  per  dozen,  18^.  per  100. 

.,     double  White,  2S.  per  dozen,  15^.  per  100. 
SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  2^.  6d.  per  dozen. 
STOCKS,  Scarlet  Queen,  zs.  per  100. 
TRITOMA  .UVARIA,  4s.  per  dozen.  sSi'.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  finest  dark,  2^.  6d.  per  100. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000.  Orders  amounting  to  20s. 
boxes  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road,  Northampton. 

I  O  L  E  T  S,      SWEET    VIOLETS. 

MARIE  LOUISE,  double,  light  blue,  white  centre,  flowers 

very  free  and  continuous  from  September  to  May. 
VICTORIA  REGINA,  large  single  Violet,  very  fine. 
WHITE  CZAR,  the  best  white. 
BLANDYANUM,  large  double  Violet. 
KING  of  VIOLETS,  large  double  Violet. 
REINE  DES  VIOLETS,  large  double  white. 
NEAPOLITAN,  double  lavender. 
„     single  lavender. 

Strong  clumps  of  the  above  6.j.   per  dozen,    40.1.  per  100. 
suitable  lor  potting  in  4S-inch  pots,  or  forming  beds  and 
masses  in  flower  gardens.     Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to 
ensure  flowers  all  winter  and  spring. 
BELLE  DE  CHATENAY,  new  double  white,  is.  6d.  each. 
PATRIE,  new  double  blue,  very  free  flowering,  is.  each. 

One  small  plant  of  the  ten  varieties  free  lay  post  sj.  6d. 
Trade  prjce  on  application. 

FR'EDERICK  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  Regent  Street^ 
K-esjningtoRi , 
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For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  3^.  per  1000 ;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  5s.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  75.  6d.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee'snoted  stocks  of  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use.  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

CHEAP  OFFER.— Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius,  white,  useful  for  cut  flowers  ;  Escallonia  mac- 
rantha,  very  fine  for  potting;  Cotoneaster  microphylla  ;  Pyra- 
cantha,  red-berried  ;  Aristotelia  Maqui,  fine  evergreen,  with 
Laurel-like  foliage,  seldom  offered  ;  Santolina  chamascyparissus, 
white  foliaged  evergreen  ;  Lonicera  aurea  reticulata,  Sambucus 
aurea  variegata,  admirable  for  town  gardens  ;  Ribessanguinea. 
All  the  above  at  2.r.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100.  Laurustinus, 
common,  shining  and  black-leaved,  -js.  6d.  per  100,  60s.  per  1000. 
WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 


ABtUbe  (Spiraea)  japonlca. 

Ijl    AND   A.    SMITH    can    now   offer   strong 
-    •     blooming,  well  ripened  clumps  of  the  above,  at  moderate 
prices.  The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

SEEDS,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 
•  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices  ;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The    "ORCHARDIST,"  price  3^.  6d,    The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

Grape  Vines. 

MESSRS.  OSBORN  AND  SONS  possess 
this  season  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  thoroughly 
healthy,  stout,  well-ripened  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  including  Novelties  of  established 
good  repute  ;   also  a  fine  collection  of  FIGS,  in  pots. 

A   Descriptive   Priced    CATALOGUE   (inclusive  of  Fruits 
generally),  free  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


EEIDLE'S   PATENT   SYSTEM    OE   G-LAZII(}. 


This  Inveniioii  is  now  adopted  by  Her  Majesty s  Government,  all  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  Public  Buildings,  Winter  Gardens,  ^'C,  throughout  the  Country. 

ROOFS,  &c.,~~ 
Glazed  on  Rendle^s 
Patent  System. 


Lately 


Albert  Hall,  Sheffield. 
Batley  Markets,— Batley  Corporation. 
Boat  House  and  Club  House,  Kew. 
Blackpool  Winter  Gardens. 
Brick  Lane  Stables,— Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 
Bath  Goods  Station,— Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company. 
Corporation  of  Leeds  Corn  Exchange. 
Cardiff  Station,— Great  Western  Railway. 
Chatham  Royal  Dockyard. 
Ceres  Works,  Wolverhampton. 
Cambridge  Barracks,  War  Department, 
Evesham  Corn  Exchange. 
Glasgow  Cab  Sheds, — Enoch  Square  Rail- 
way Station. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Great  Malvern  Station, — Great  Westeni 
Railway. 

Keyser's  Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars. 

Knostrop  Sewage  Works, — Leeds  Corpora- 
tion. 

Lecture  Hall.  York. 

Leicester  Tramway  Stables. 

Leicester  Opera  House, 

Lett's  Wharf, ^:Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Lambeth. 

Manchester, — De  Bergue  &  Co. 

Manchester,  —  Vickers  &  Sons'  ~Ware- 
houses. 

North  R.oad  Railway  Station,  Plymouth, — 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Neath  Railway  Station, — Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Neath  Goods  Station,  —  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Plymouth, — Willoughby  Brothers,  Ware- 
houses. 

Perry  &  Co., --Warehouses,  Birmingham. 

Paddington  Station,  Departure  Platform, 
— Great  Western  Railway  Comp'any. 

Paddington  Station,  Engineer's  Office, — 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 

Rhyl  Winter  Gardens. 

Rawdon  Convalescent  Home. 

Smithheld  Warehouses,  Parker's  Works. 

Sparbrook  Nail  Works,  Birmingham. 

Sheffield  Vegetable  Markets,— The  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Southend  Skating  Rink. 

Swimming  Baths,  Chelsea. 

Sewage  Farm,— Corporation  of  Birming- 
ham. 

Torquay, — G.  S.  Brldgman,  Esq. 

Thornfield,— J.  R.  Armitage,  Esq. 

Woodside  Railway  Station,  Birkenhead, — 
Great  Western  and  North- Western 
Joint  Station. 

Wolverhampton  Skating  Rink, 

Wolverhampton, — H,  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Work- 
shops, 

Wolverhampton, — Perry,  Esq.,  Orchard- 
house. 

Wolverhampton, — Corrugated  Iron  Com- 
pany's Warehouses. 

Wolverhampton,  — S.  C.  Riddle,  Esq. 

Wolverhampton,  — John  Harper  &  Co., 
Workshops. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,  —  Contiact 
Stores. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Carriage  De- 
partment. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Greenhouses. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — ^Rocket  Shed. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal. — New  Smilhy, 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Shell  Foundry. 

Woolwich  Barracks. — Stables 

Westminster, — Hankey,  Esq.,  Mansions. 

Wolvcrton  Carriage  ShedSj^London  and 
North-Westem  Railway. 

Willesden  Junction, — London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company, 

Winter  Gardens,  Aston  Park,  Birmingham-. 

Weaving  Sheds — Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co,, 
Leeds. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

OF  Rendle's  Patent 

System  of  Glazing. 

This  system  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment^ several  of  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  some  of  the  principal  Cor- 
porations, including  the  Metropolitan 
Boxrd  of  Works,  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  the  New  Winter  Garden 
Companies  t/iroughout  the  country. 

There  is  an  enormous  Saving  in  the 
Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  Roofs  on 
this  System— say  from  80  to  90  per 
cent. — and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Roof  should  7iot  be  as  perfect  i?i  20 
years  as  the  first  week,  because  all  the 
perishable  Materials,  such  as  woodi 
iron  or  paint,  are  completely  covered 
by  the  glass  from  the  destructible  in- 
fluences of  the  xoeather. 

Another  great  recommendation  is, 
that  there  is  no  breakage  from  con- 
traction or  expansion  either  from  heat 
or  cold,  as  the  glass  has  full  play  in 
every  direction.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
squares  are  broken  from  this  cause 
every  year.  Nor  is  there  any  break- 
age from  vibration  of  large  Railway 
Roofs  in  heavy  gales  of  wind,  or  from 
the  passing  of  express  or  fast  trains. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  a  puttied 
roof  is  never  perfect  in  a  station  where 
express  trains  run  through. 

In  adopting  this  system,  all  the 
everlasting  expenses  of  repainting  or 
rcpuitying  are  completely  done  away 
with  ;  and  as  it  is  noiu  used  by  several 
of  iiie  Great  Railway  Companies,  an 
enormous  saving  will  he  effected — it 
will  hive  a  considerable  influence  in 
supplying  an  addition  to  the  yearly 
dividends. 


SUMMART    OF   SPECIAL 

ADVANTAGES. 

I. — Saving  of  frorn  80  to  C)0  fer  cent, 
in  Tnaijitenance  and  repairs. 

2. — No  breakage  from  contraction  or 
expansion,  from  heat  or  frost. 

3. — No  breakage  from  vibration  caused 
by  heavy  winds  or  passing 
trains. 

4. — Squares  of  glass  can  be  instantly 

replaced. 

5. — The  construction  is  very  strong 
and  durable. 

6. — The  glass  can  be  put  on  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  of  the  old pla7i. 


PLANT    HOUSES, 

Conservatories,    &c., 

Erected  and  Glared  on  the 
Reiidle  System. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian 
His    Royal    Highness      the      Maharajah 

Duleep  Singh. 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Parks 

and  Gardens. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
His  Grace  the  Diike  of  Beaufort. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Normanton. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Llanover. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 

Warrington. 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Romney. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 
The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Vernon. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Aberdare 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  De  La  Warr. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Hayter,  Bart, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Rayleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Russell. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berkeley  Paget. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Boulton. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  De  I'lsle  and  Dudley. 
The  Viscountess  Galway. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
The  Hon,  Martin  Sackville  West. 
The  Hon,  Ashley  Ponsonby. 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart,,  M.P. 
Count  Heinrich  Zichy,  Vienna. 
Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart. 
Sir  Aie.vander  Batinerman,  Bart. 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart. 
Sir  W.  B.  Parker,  Bart. 
The  Baron  Amphlett. 
S.  Majendie.Esq.,  M.P. 
G.  H.  Nelson,  Esq. 
James  Macbraire,  Esq. 
John  Mosford,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Johnstone. 
S.  W.  Norman,  Esq, 
Miss  E.  H.  Nugent, 
W.  B.  Buddicombe,  Esq, 
David  Ainsworth,  Esq. 
Chatham  County  Asylum. 
Major  Fitzgerald. 
George  Blackburn,  Esq. ,  Batley, 
G.  Frankum,  Esq. 
Thomas  Pickard,  Esq. 
T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq. 
Mrs.  York. 
Miss  Sandars. 
Mortimer  Collier,  Esq. 
Corn  E.\change,  Mark  Lane. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Victoria  Skating  Rink,  Scarborough. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


7. — No  drip  from  condensation. 

S. — Putty,  cement,  felt,  ^c,  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with. 
And  One  Thousand  of  the  leading  County  Families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
For  all  other  information  see  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  and  BOOKS  of  DESIGN, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Inventor  and  Patentee — 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W. 
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lEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 


SUT  TOWN'S 


COMPLETE    COLLECTIONS    OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c. 


aa7,htiilJil>l;l.lil!l.t^iiiM!M!lIt.^ 


42s.' 


21s.* 


!0  6 


5s- 


FOR  CULT  VATION.INPOTS&GLASSES 


42s.* 


21s.* 


106 


*Carriaijt/rc€  to  awj  Railway  Station  in  England. 

THESE  COUECTIONS  CONTAIN  AIL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES,  AND 

Will  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  ANO  CLNTINUOUS  DISPLAY 

OF  FLOWERS. 

6  PER  CENT,   DISCOUNT  FOB  CASH. 

Complete   Cultural    Instructions   and 
f        Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis.       -^ 


H.lj.  —  by  p.;rsi»nal  exnminati.-.n  nf  the  crops  during  the 
bloomine  period  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  able  tn  secure 
the  fi.ic't  bulbs  crown  in  Holland  ihi-  vear. 


//oiif  to  Grow  Ftoiuer  NO'^ts  successfully^  see 


One  o/the  most  Practical  Works  on  the 
Cultivation  of 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUS, 
LILIES,  NARCISSUS,  &C., 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 
Price  6(1.  post-firee,  or  graUs  to  Customere. 


mitnvcfo 


OlAh 


THE   QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING 


^C'^i^S*-'. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER   10,   1877. 


BONES. 

THE  tilling  and  manuring  of  land  is  pretty 
nearly  all  the  assistance  we  can  render 
it  on  the  score  of  fertility.  Drainage,  shelter, 
fencing,  and  road-making,  may  often  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  yet  the  land  may  yield  good 
returns  ;  but  the  effect  of  manuring  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  for  it  shows  at  a  glance  that  land  un- 
aided by  manure  is  deficient  of  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  fertility,  although  some  water  meadows 
have  been  fertile  in  the  highest  degree  for  genera- 
tions without  any  manure  beyond  what  the  water 
from  the  limestone  rock  holds  in  solution. 
When  bone  manure  was  introduced  into  the 
grazing  county  of  Chester,  it  produced  the 
most  marvellous  effects,  and  we  were  told  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  bone  manure  restoring  to 
the  pasture  fields  what  they  had  lost  by  the 
cheese  they  had  been  the  means  of  making; 
and  as  this  reason,  or  rather  this  nonsense, 
passed  current,  no  one  dared  to  fling  dovm  the 
gauntlet  against  it.  Now  the  field  did  not  pro- 
duce the  cheese,  but  only  the  grass  on  which 
the  cheesemaking  cows  were  fed,  and  as  there 
was  one  link  awanting  to  complete  ihe  evidence 
of  the  field  doing  what  the  cow;  did,  the  argu- 
ment fell  to  the  ground,  for  .t  was  the  grass  that 
suffered  or  the  grass  that  profited,  and  the 
bone-dust  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cheese  on 
the  other  had  a  missing  link  in  the  form  of 
grass  that  had  to  be  made  good.  Turnips  were 
grown  with  bone  manure,  and  there  is  nothing 
cheesey  about  them,  but  without  that  the 
Turnip  crop  too  would  have  been  deficient  of 
one  ol  the  ingredients  of  fertility.  The  whole 
argument  was  in  a  nutshell,  for,  say  they,  the 
mother  cow  wanted  bone-forming  materials,  and 
so  did  the  calf  before  its  birth  as  well  as  after, 
ergo,  bone  manure  must  be  the  right  thing  and 
in  the  right  place,  to  restore  the  loss  of  ages, 
for  the  fields  must  have  boned  both  cows 
and  calves  time  out  of  mind.  Who  could 
gainsay  such  plausible  theories  ? 

Lorn.;  grass  grown  under  trees  has  little  value 
as  a  fattening  or  even  a  feeding  ingrrdient.  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  short  grass  over  a  limestone 
subsoil  will  support  stock  and  maintain  them  in 
good  condition  even  when  the  bite  is  short  and 
dry.  When  land  has  been  limed  for  Barley  we 
see  the  grain  enlarged,  and  the  sample  brighter 
than  on  land  not  so  manured.  All  this  was 
well  known  and  duly  acted  upon  before  the 
advent  of  bones,  for  in  my  time  common  sense 
— that  very  uncommon  article — had  not  found 
out  that  to  return  animal  substances  to  the 
earth  was  only  completing  the  circle  ;  and  so 
the  common  adjoining  my  native  village  was 
occasionally  made  horrid  by  dead  horses,  and 
the  bones  that  had  whitened  there  for  years  and 
grown  clean  were  used  as  playthings  for  urchins 
having  little  else  movable  to  fall  back  on.  But 
where  wsre  our  newspapers  in  those  days,  and 
what  of  chemistry  to  aid  the  cause  ?  I  and 
eleven  others  subscribed  for  a  weekly  news- 
paper at  \d.  each.  The  first  man  had  only  one 
hour  allotted  to  the-reading  of  the  paper,  and  he 
might  be  seen — blacksmith  that  he  was—"  giv- 
ing his  bellows  breath  "  and  reading  aloud  to 
ardent  listeners  of  what  the  First  Napoleon  was 
doing,  or  the  notorious  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  tell- 
ing, alas  I  of  bones  of  horse  and  rider,  of  black 
and  white  men,"  in  one  red  burial  blent,"   Duf 


ing  the  long  reign  (si.\ty  years)  of  George  III. 
war  was  the  leading  theme,  and  grave-digging 
to  bury  bones  out  of  sight  must  have  been  the 
way  that  this  material  was  disposed  of,  so  that 
in  my  time  if  a  cow  died  she,  too,  was  buried  in 
a  deep  pit — what  had  been  denied  to  thousands 
of  well-deserving  men,  for  I  saw  at  Ripon  a 
bone-house  said  to  contain  the  skulls  of  30,000 
human  beings,  all  bleached  and  dry,  but  how 
they  came  there  did  not  transpire.  Our  guide 
was  unable  to  say,  but  such  an  assemblage  told 
too  clearly  that  there  had  been  a  fearful  reckon- 
ing one  day  in  that  quarter,  and  that  some 
pious  persons  had  gathered  up  the  relics  of  the 
slain.  I  understand  that  these  bones  have  been 
buried  since.  Our  guide  showed  his  proclivities 
for  phrenology  by  comparing  the  intellectual 
skulls  one  with  another,  and  surely  never  was 
such  illustration  of  the  science  given  before. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  bones,  I  may  state 
that  I  saw  the  skulls  of  two  dogs  side  by  side 
—the  one  was  highly  intelligent  during  life, 
the  other  was  a  sorry  cur  ;  but  what  was  re- 
markable in  the  skulls,  the  quality  of  the  bone 
of  the  clever  dog  was  thin,  but  hard  and  white, 
whilst  the  skull  of  the  cur  was  grey,  like  un- 
bleached calico,  and  coarse.  One  of  those  the 
poet  must  have  had  in  view  when  he  penned 
the  lines  :— 

"  In  Islington  there  lived  a  dog,  as  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mastiff,  puppet,  hound,  and  cur,  and  dogs  of  low 
degree." 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  bones  vary  in  value 
for  manure.  Any  one  wishing  to  get  informa- 
tion on  bones  should  visit  Sheffield,  and  when 
we  see  that  a  bone  in  the  form  of  a  knife-handle 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  fifty  years 
without  showing  decay,  we  may  conclude  that 
for  permanent  manure  (such  as  for  Vine  borders) 
nothing  can  equal  ^-inch  bones.  I  was  shown  a 
Vine  border  outside  the  vinery,  where  the  crop 
was  kept  late,  hanging  on  the  Vines  till  Christ- 
mass,  and  this  border,  made  of  turfy  loam,  was 
fattened  with  bone,  and  the  crop  justified  the 
mi.xture.  There  was  nothing  of  the  midden 
character  about  this  border  :  all  was  clean  and 
sweet,  and  once  well  made  it  might  last  half  a 
lifetime. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  various  uses 
that  bones  may  be  turned  to — I  only  take  a 
gardener's  view  of  the  subject  ;  and  let  me  state 
that  there  is  always  ample  evidence  of  how 
bones  behave  in  the  earth  by  watching  the 
gravedigger  disinterring  human  bones  that  have 
lain  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  cold  cl.iy. 
The  leg  and  thigh  bones  and  the  skull  resist 
decay  longer  than  the  others,  and  it'  kept  from 
the  air  there  is  no  saying  how  long  the  solid 
parts  of  bone  might  last.  In  trenching  a  piece 
ol  old  pasture  we  turned  up  a  ne.u's  bone,  and 
as  it  was  giey,  but  sound,  I  chopped  it  up  for 
my  Newfoundland  dog, and  he  ate  it  upas  soon 
as  it  was  broken  into  pieces  that  he  could 
swallow,  and  licked  the  block  clean  of  marrow. 
Now  I  would  ask  what  other  kind  of  manure 
could  at  all  compare  with  this  eatable  article, 
old  enough  for  aught  we  knew  to  have  been 
included  in  more  than  one  nineteen-year  lease. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  saying  anything  for 
or  against  dissolved  bones.  They  are  not  alto- 
gether suited  to  permanent  manuring,  where 
the  dose,  however  good,  cannot  be  repeated,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  Vine  border.  When  one  of  the 
North  Kent  railways  was  being  made  I  saw  the 
navvies  cutting  through  a  bed  of  oysters  some 
6  or  7  feet  thick,  high  and  dry,  and  far  enough 
away  from  the  water  where  they  had  grown. 
Here  was  a  fortune  ready  for  the  malcing,  for 
every  shell  could  be  resolved  into  good  manure, 
for  this  mollusc  fortunately  has  its  bones  all 
outside,  not  to  mention  the  kindred  mussel,  with 
the  chance  of  pearls  for  the  lucky  finder. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  with  the  various 
manures  that  are  good  enough  for  surface  crops, 
as  the  cereals  and  the  Turnip  ci  op ;  for  although 
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the  ash-pit  manure  of  Manchester,  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  streets,  and  the  horsedung,  oyster- 
shells,  and  lime  rubbish  may  be  excellent  dress- 
ing for  the  crops  on  Chatmoss,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different  from  supplying  a  Vine  heavily 
laden  with  fruit,  year  by  year,  for  a  generation, 
such  as  we  see  on  the  Vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
fresh  and  fruitful  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  lifetime. 
In  the  warehouses  in  Manchester,  where  cor- 
duroys and  the  like  are  kept,  there  is  a  very 
unpleasant  smell  from  the  bone-size  used  in 
their  manufacture,  and  this  tells  too  clearly  of 
the  decay  of  the  bone,  for  in  the  charnel-house 
at  Rtpon  there  was  no  offensive  smell,  notwith- 
standing the  tons  of  bones  that  were  stowed 
in  it ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bones  there  were  all  large  bones  and  skulls — 
the  ribs,  &c.,  may  have  been  decayed  long  before 
I  saw  this  melancholy  spot. 

It  is  a  very  nice  point  to  settle  the  size  of  the 
bones  to  be  used  for  a  Vine  border.  If  they 
are  used  too  large  there  will  be  a  great  waste  of 
an  expensive  article,  and  if  they  do  not  decay  in 
some  measure  they  will  be  no  better  than  so 
many  cracked  stones  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  ground  to  powder,  or  dissolved  entirely,  who 
could  guarantee  the  permanent  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  present,  for  the  larger  bones  are  always 
safe,  but  not  so  the  smaller  ;  and  woe  to  him 
that  does  not  calculate  by  weight  or  measure 
what  ingredients  he  employs.  A  gentleman  at 
Wilmslow  showed  me  Oats,  some  6  feet  high 
and  well  corned,  and  he  asked  me  what  I 
reckoned  a  fair  dose  of  common  salt  to  the  acre 
of  his  old  grass  park  which  he  had  broken  up. 
I  said  2j  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  per  acre  would  no 
doubt  improve  the  crop.  He  replied,  Yea,  it 
would,  for  he  had  sowed  15  cwt.  per  acre  with 
the  best  results  on  the  fallow  six  weeks  before 
sowing  the  Oats.  Nothing  was  more  common 
when  guano  first  came  on  the  stage  than  for 
people  to  kill  the  plants  by  using  it  too  strong, 
I  remember  taking  warning  of  this  danger  by 
seeing  some  French  Beans  watered  with 
manure-water  made  with  guano,  and  they  were 
killed  by  the  first  dose.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  Hampton  Court  Vine  was  fed  by  an  old 
sewer  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  plant  was  thereby 
reckoned  a  gross  feeder ;  but  when  the  plant  is 
left  to  forage  for  itself  it  may  go  near  a  gutter 
and  benefit  by  the  moisture,  just  as  Melon  roots 
have  run  into  the  water-cistern  and  taken  no 
harm  ;  yet  who  would  treat  Melons  as  they 
would  a  water  meadow  ? 

After  all,  there  is  perhaps  no  item  of  practical 
horticulture  on  which  there  is  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  water  for  Vine 
borders.  One  of  our  most  successful  growers 
floods  the  border  with  tepid  water  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Grape  growing.  Such  treatment 
was  never  heard  of  until  a  few  years  ago,  and 
we  know  right  well  that  heat  and  moisture  will 
act  upon  bones  buried  ;  for,  if  you  let  a  cart 
stand  only  one  night  laden  with  bones  of  the 
s-inch  size,  they  will  heat  violently,  and  the 
odour  will  be  unbearable,  thereby  giving  due 
warning  that  their  proper  place  is  underground, 
I  might  show  the  lasting  character  of  bones 
embedded  in  the  earth  by  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  extinct  animals  found  in  dens  and  caverns, 
and  by  bone  instruments  made  by  men  of  whose 
works  no  record  is  left. 

In  summing  up  the  virtues  of  bones  for  Vine 
borders  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  other  article 
of  manure  so  compact  and  so  concentrated  as 
half-inch  bones  certainly  are,  and  as  they 
occupy  so  small  a  space,  the  limited  room 
inside  a  vinery  may  often  suffice  for  the  border, 
whereas  the  bulky  manures  from  the  stables, 
&c.,  soon  decay,  and  it  is  no  small  matter  to 
remake  a  Vine  border,  or  even  to  patch  an  old 
one.  It  is  something,  therefore,  to  know  that 
amateurs  may  gratify  their  taste  for  Grape 
growing  by  a  moderate  amount  of  turfy  loam, 
and   plenty  of  half-inch   bones.     In  the   early 


stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Grape,  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  tepid  water,  with  occa- 
sionally a  taste  of  manure  in  it,  has  been  fully 
proved  to  be  of  good  service  to  the  roots,  and 
the  supply  of  manure  and  water  are  always  in 
our  own  hands.  Alex,  Forsyth. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Adiantum  ^mulum,  sp.  nov* 

This  pretty  Maidenhair  was  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  from  Brazil,  and 
will  be  welcomed  by  cultivators  as  a  companion  to 
A.  cuneatum  and  A,  decorum,  two  of  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  the  decorative  species  of  this 
extensive  and  remarkably  ornamental  genus.  Yet 
while  It  has  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  these 
it  proves  to  be  remarkably  distinct  from  either.  It  is 
less  rigid  in  habit  than  A.  decorum,  less  drooping 
than  A.  cuneatum,  of  about  equal  stature,  but  of  a 
bluer  green  colour,  and  with  a  visible  tendency  in  the 
pinnules  to  assume  an  oblong  rather  than  a  wedge- 
shaped  form,  which  latter,  however,  is  fully  developed 
in  those  which  terminate  the  frond,  as  well  as  the 
pinnse  and  primary  pinnules.  Our  subjoined  illustra- 
tion (fig.  1 14)  represents  only  the  top  of  a  frond,  but  the 
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elongated  oblong  though  oblique  form  of  the  pinnules 
is  clearly  seen  even  in  this  not  very  characteristic 
part. 

The  stipes  is  slender,  about  6  inches  long,  and  of  a 
glossy  black  colour.  The  rachis  is  also  slender  and 
glossy  and  black,  and  so  are  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
rachides,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  slender  and 
hair-like  in  appearance.  The  lamina  of  the  frond  is 
scarcely  ovate,  the  lower  pinnae  being  distinctly 
longest,  giving  the  frond  with  its  tapered  apex  quite  a 
pyramidate  outline  ;  it  is  about  i  foot  long  and  7  inches 
broad,  the  pinnae  set  on  rather  widely  (about  2  inches 
apart),  spreading,  with  the  first  anterior  pinnule  of 
some  six  or  seven  pinnulets  lying  near  or  crossing  the 
main  rachis,  while  the  first  posterior  pinnule  of  about 
five  pinnulets  is  set  on  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  other  and  directed  outwards,  so  that  the  out- 
line of  the  more  perfectly  developed  pinnae  comes  to 
be  obliquely- pyramidate,  the  anterior  side  being  most 
developed.  The  lateral  oblong  pinnules  are  mostly 
entire  on  the  lower  and  lobed  on  the  upper  or  anterior 
side,  the  cuneate  terminal  ones  have  usually  one  lobe 
on  each  side ;  these  lobes  are  notched  or  split  about 
the  centre,  and  in  the  sinus  of  this  notch  the  circular 
or  nearly  circular  sorus  is  developed,  the  two  sides 
being  brought  round  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top. 

*  Adtaniuat  cctHuluMt,  Moore,  sp.  n. — Fronds  slender,  pyra- 
midate, tri-subquadri-pinnate,  papyraceous  ;  pinnae  distinct, 
obliquely  pyramidate,  the  antenor  side  most  developed  ;  pin- 
nules rhomboid  or  oblong,  tapered  to  the  base,  the  terminal 
ones  distinctly  cuneate,  allsparinKlylobate  ;  soria — i  on  each  pin- 
nule, circular  or  roundish-reniform,  occupying  a  notcK  at  the  apex 
of  the  lobes;  indusiumsmooth  entire;  stipes  and  rachides  slender, 
ebeneous,  glabrous ;  rhizome  decumbent,  slowly  creeping. 


The  extremely  graceful  curving  habit  of  this  new 
evergreen  greenhouse  Fem  renders  it  quite  an  acquisi- 
tion as  an  ornamental  garden  plant,  and  it  is  no  bmall 
recommendation  to  it  that  we  are  enabled  to  add  that 
it  is  equally  with  A.  cuneatum  adapted  for  drawing- 
room  and  conservatory  decoration.  "When  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  one  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  past  summer  it  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.    T.  Moore. 

Hypoxis  Baurii,  Baker ^  in  Trimen's  Journ.  Bot, 
1876,  p.  iSi.* 

This  is  a  very  decided  novelty,  being  the  first  known 
instance  ot  a  Hypoxis  with  a  bright  red  flower.  It 
is  a  tiny  plant,  resembling  H.  alba  in  habit,  of  the 
section  with  small  annual  tuberF,  but  differing  from 
most  of  that  group  by  its  densely  pilose  leaves.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Baur  on  the  Baziya 
Mountains  in  Transkeian  Kaffraria,  at  an  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  from  3500  to  4000  feet.  Dried 
specimens  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  MacOwan  la:t 
year,  from  which  I  described  it,  and  now  the  same 
gentleman,  who  has  worked  so  diligently  in  the 
department  of  Cape  bulbs,  has  sent  the  plant  living 
to  Herr  Leichtlin,  who  flowered  it  this  present 
summer. 

Tuber  small,  globose,  annual,  about  \  inch  in  dia- 
meter, crowned  with  copious  wiry  fibres  adpressed  to 
the  outside  of  the  rosette  of  leaves.  Leaves  5  or  6 
in  a  tuft,  linear,  about  2  inches  long  at  the  flowering 
time,  \ — i  inch  broad,  moderately  firm  in  texture, 
erect,  densely  clothed  on  both  sides  with  ascending 
white  hairs  about  half  a  line  long.  Scapes  usually 
two  to  a  tuft,  always  one-headed  and  bractless,  densely 
pilose,  just  overtopping  the  leave?.  Ovary  clavate, 
\  inch  long,  densely  clothed  with  ascending  whitish 
bristly  hairs.  Limb  of  perianth  \  inch  long,  bright 
red,  naked  inside  and  out,  the  oblong  obtuse  seg- 
ments, all  six  nearly  alike.  Stamens  very  minute,  the 
broad,  oblong,  bright  yellow  anthers  with  a  cusp  to 
each  cell.     Style  very  short,   y.  G.  Baker. 

Cattleya  picturata,  71.  hybr.\ 
This  interesting  hybrid  is  one  Mr.  Dominy's  vielle 
garde  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  lis 
acknowledged  parents  are  Cattleya  guttata  and  inter- 
media, yet  do  not  ask  about  nearer  details — they  are 
not  on  record.  I  guess  the  first-named  species  was 
the  pollen  parent.  **The  plant  has  a  thinner  growth 
than  C.  guttata,  always  two-leaved.  Its  largest  bulb 
is  22  inches  high,  but  never  so  thin  as  that  of  C. 
bicolor."  The  inflorescence  makes  one  immediately 
think  of  that  of  Cattleya  guttata.  Its  flowers  are  of 
some  size,  standing  in  a  rich  cylindrical  raceme. 
The  colour  of  the  blooms  is  pallid  yellow.  The  petals 
are  white  at  the  base.  The  lip  has  the  middle  lacinia 
and  the  angles  of  the  side  lacinia  brownish  purplish. 
Column  whitish  yellow,  dark  in  front,  in  some 
purplish  behind.  Pollen  of  a  truest  Cattleya.  Im- 
possible not  to  think  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  gut- 
tata Lowii  at  its  sight,  but  this  is  quite  distinct  by 
its  even  disk  of  lip,  quite  different  small  tubercles 
standing  in  very  conspicuous  rows,  also  by  its  colour. 
N.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Tanacetum  FRUTICULOSUM,  Lcdeb.f  var. 
BRACTEATUM,  C.  B.  Clarke. 

Differs  from  the  type  in  having  the  inflorescence 
more  loosely  corymbose,  the  one-headed  peduncles 
often  2  inches  long  carrying  linear  bracts,  several  of 
these  bracts  close  under  the  involucre,  longer  than 
the  phyllaries,  and  appearing  as  an  outer  imperfect 
difform  series  of  phyllaries. 

Gurwhal  and  Kamaon,  alt.  13,000  feet,  collected  by 
Falconer,  Strachey  and  Winterbottom,  Colonel 
Davison.  Seeds  sent  to  England  by  Dr.  King  from 
Mr.  Gammie  in  Sikkim,  and  raised  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Riches,  at  Messrs.  Rollisson's,  of  Tooting. 

Peduncles  often  2  inches  long,  but  passing  by  every 
gradation  to  the  short  peduncles  of  T.  fruticulosum. 
Bracts  on  the  peduncles  scattered  and  linear,  ^  inch 
long,  sub-acute  not  mucronate,  densely  white-hairy  on 
both  sides.  Several  similar  bracts  close  round  the 
outer  phyllaries,  which  are  (as  in  T.  fruticulosum) 
narrow  oblong  obovate,  scarious  brown  yellow  on  the 
edges,  on  the  back  sub-glabrous  or  sometimes  with 
much  white  hair.  Outer  female  florets  of  the  ray  few, 
tubular,  the  limb  3-lobed  sub-regular.  Achene 
cylindric  curved,  the  testa  thin  slightly  inflated  striate, 
very  little  produced  above  the  seed,  and  not  (or  most 
obscurely  only)  angular.   C.  B.  Clarke, 

*  ^>'^ffjrts^(i7^r^V,Balcer,  in  Trimen's  Journ.  Bot.  1876,  p.iiSi. 
— Tubere  parvo  annuo  fibris  copiosis  coronato  ;  foliis  5 — 6  pro- 
ductls  linearibus  bipoIUcaribus  ubique  dense  pilosis ;  scapo 
gracili  monocephalo  piloso  foliis  longioribus ;  ovario  clavato 
dense  piloso  ;  perianthii  limbi  splendide  rubri  segmentis  oblonRis 
obtusis  utrinque  glabris  ;  staminibus  minutis,  antheris  luteis 
oblongo-globosis  apiculatis. 

t  Cattleya.  puturata,  n.  hybr. — C.  guttata  X  intermedia. 
Pseudobulbo  teretiusculo  tenui  diphyllo  ;  radKmo  elongate  cylin- 
draceo  multifloro  ;  sepalis  ligulatis  acutis,  lateialibus  curvatis  ; 
tepalis  cuneato-oblongis  obiusiusculis,  incurvis  ;  labello  tnfido  ; 
laciniis  lateralibus  acutangulis  antrorsis  ;  lacinia  media  cuneato- 
dilatata,  biloba.deniiculata  ;  carinis  5  ad  7  per  discum,  extemis 
serratis,  gibberibus  parvis  multis  in  disco  lacinise  anticx.  H.  G. 
Rchb.f. 
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REV.  CANON  GEE  ON  FAMOUS 

TREES  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE.* 

The  Beech  is  expressly  said  by  Cxsar  not  to  have 
been  found  in  Britain,  and  itsWeUh  name,  "Fawydd," 
is  taken  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  Fagu?. 
Indeed  these,  our  old  Roman  masters,  are  thought  to 
have  naturalised  here  the  Chestnut,  Lime,  Sycamore, 
Bix,  and  Laurel.  But  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  have 
introduced  the  Oak,  and  we  may  safely  declare  the 
Oak  to  have  been  English  in  pre-historic  times. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  it  thrives  well  with  us  and 
takes  a  giant's  grip  of  our  soil.  It  is  said  that  even 
Americans,  accustomed  to  the  giant  trees  of  their 
forests,  yet  find  an  unmatched  stateliness  and  grace  in 
the  Engliih  Oak.  Our  climate  suits  it.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  an  Oak  as  being  affected  by  the  severity 
of  a  winter,  whatever  that  severity  may  be.  We  may 
say  of  the  Oak  that  its  gnarled  and  knotty  trunk  is 
engendered  by  the  rigours  of  our  Northern  skies.  So 
Kingsley  says  of  ourselves — 

"  'Tis  the  hard  grey  weather 
Breeds  hard  Englishmen." 

So  very  long  has  the  Oak  been  among  us  that  we  are 
scarcely  aware  that  he  seems  to  have  had  an  elder 
half-brother ;  at  least,  that  much  of  the  oldest  Oak 
timber  in  this  country  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
now  in  use.  What  we  call  Oak  timber  now  is  the 
wood  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata.  This  has  its  fruit 
stalked  and  its  leaves  sessile.     The  other  Oak,  the 


amptonshire  is  so  confidently  pronounced  to  be  1500 
years  old.  We  can  make  no  experiments,  you  know, 
for  ourselves  in  this  direction,  unless  you  would 
repeat  the  failure  of  the  good  old  lady,  who,  having 
heard  that  a  tortoise  would  live  100  years,  bought  a 
young  specimen,  that  she  might  judge  for  herself,  I 
conclude  that  the  only  approach  to  investigation  would 
be  to  notice  carefully  the  growth  of  an  Oak  ;tlll  grow- 
ing, and  to  calculate  in  what  time,  proportionally,  an 
old  Oakwould  have  attained  its  girth,  and  then  toallow 
a  proportionate  time  for  decay.  Of  course  this  growth 
would  vary  much  from  the  influence  of  soil  and  aspect  ; 
still  something  may  be  done  in  this  way.  Our  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  a  lover  of  trees  and  an  observer  long 
before  I  took  up  the  subject,  has  given  me  his  expe- 
rience with  regard  to  trees  at  Gorhambury.  He  sum- 
marises his  conclusions  as  being,  that  an  Oak  increases 
in  girth  half-an-inch  per  annum,  and  a  Cedar  2  inches 
in  the  same  time.  But  in  the  memoranda  which  he 
kindly  furnished  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Oaks 
of  which  he  gave  me  the  measurements.  I  do  not 
know  what  experience  the  poet  Dryden  had  of  trees. 
He  most  likely  gives  us  the  general  opinion  of  his 
own  day  in  laying  down  poetically  that  an  Oak's 
duration  is  900  years  : — 

"  Tliree  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays, 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.'' 

Elms. 
I  siring  together  a  few  remarks  on  other  trees  gene- 
rally.    I  have  spoken  of  Elms  as  foreigners,  but  I 
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Quercus  sessiliflora,  has  its  fruit  sessile  and  its  leaves 
stalked.  This  latter  is  the  Oak  which  furnished 
timber  to  some  of  our  oldest  buildings — notably  to 
St.  Alban's  Abbey  and  to  Westminster  Hall.  The 
old  wood  is  so  far  unlike  our  modern  notion  of  Oak 
limber,  particularly  in  the  absence  or  indistioctive- 
ness  of  the  silver  grain,  that  it  was  long  considered  to 
have  been  Chestnut  Now,  the  distinction  which 
I  have  just  laid  down  seems  to  be  recognised  and  to 
entitle  this  old  timber  to  be  called  Oak.  I  may 
mention  iiere  that  at  the  hospital  of  S.  Cross,  near 
Winchester,  I  myself  saw  Oak  of  a  very  singular, 
dark  grain.  The  brother  who  "showed  me  round," 
told  me  that  it  was  considered  a  speciality,  and  that 
a  visitor  had  offered  much  money  to  be  allowed  to 
replace  it.  He  added  that  the  peculiar  grain  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  way  in  which  the  wood 
was  cut.  The  extreme  length  of  each  plank  was  only 
5  feet,  and  it  might  all  have  been  cut  crossways.  A 
natural  question  arises  at  once  with  regard  to  the  Oak 
— viz  ,  as  to  its  extreme  age.  I  mean  as  to  the  age 
which  it  would  attain  if  left  to  itself,  or  as  to  the  age 
of  some  patriarch  of  our  acquaintance.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  can  be  ascertained  except  by  document?,  and 
documents  will  not  go  back  as  far  as  wc  desire. 
Granted  that  an  Oak  maiks  its  growth  by  natural 
indication^,  yet  when  growth  ceases  these  indications 
stop.  Not  to  be  irreverent,  an  old  Oak  is  like  an 
old  horse  with  the  teeth  marks  *'gone  out  of  his 
mouth,"  as  the  ostler  would  express  it.  I  cannot  tell 
upon  what  grounds  the  Salcy  Forest  Oak  in  North- 

;   Extract?,  from  a  paper  re.id  before  the  Watford  Natural 
History  Society. 


admit  that  they  were  naturalised  in  the  times  of  Ihe 
Heptarchy.     Like  the  old  family  of  Coplestane — 

"  They  where  at  hame 
When  the  Conqueror  came." 

They  have  given  Saxon  names  to  many'English  villages, 
as  Elmham,  Elmwood,  Elmsthorpe,  Elmstone,  Elm- 
stead,  and  Elmsley.  The  Elm's  failing  is  to  become 
hollow  at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  its  arms 
and  roots  both  become  brittle.  It  has  a  special  beetle  to 
itself  called  the  Elm-beetle  (Scolytus  destructor),  and 
its  great  value  is  for  such  position  as  alternate  wet  and 
dry  conditions,  eg.,  for  pumps,  troughs,  conduits, 
water-wheels,  and  water-gates.  If  the  Elm  be 
originally  an  immigrant,  he  has  since  become 
an  emigrant  also.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his 
own  personal  connection  with  this  country,  but 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  planted  the  avenues  of 
Madrid  with  English  Elms.  Lfarned  men  differ 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Wych  Elm.  There  are 
three  derivations  proposed,  i.  From  the  Saxon  word 
wich,  a  village  or  town,  as  Sandwich,  Middlewich, 
&c.  This  would  make  the  Wych  Elm  to  be  "the 
village  Elm."  There  is  this  much  to  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea,  that  the  Wych  Elm  does  ripen  a 
seed  ;  so  that  it  may  be  thought  to  have  been  the 
earlier  or  more  recognised  Elm.  2.  From  the  word 
wych,  meaning  a  box  or  press,  such  having  been  made 
originally  o!  such  wood.  Oar  modern  word  hutch 
would  be  a  corruption  of  this,  and  wych  is  applied  in 
old  writings  to  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  as  also  to 
provision  boxes  in  daily  use.  We  have  in  old  writings 
"wyches  for  cheeses."  3.  From  a  superstitious 
notion  that  witches   frequented    this    tree,   dancing 


around  it  or  dwelling  under  it.  So  far  as  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  original  orthography,  it  seems  in  favour 
of  the  second  meaning,  which  would  derive  the  word 
from  wych,  a  chest  or  box. 

Beech. 

The  Beech  tree  peculiarly  claims  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Bucks  as  its  own.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
county,  as  well  as  to  the  indispensable  thing,  book.  In 
this  county  of  Herts  it  has  more  variety  in  its  way  of 
growth  than  any  other  tree  which  I  have  observed. 
We  see  the  difference  not  far  from  here.  The  Beech 
close  to  the  Langleybury  Parsonage,  which  seemingly 
has  always  stood  out  by  itself,  is  a  model  of  what  a 
fully-developed  tree  may  become.  It  scarcely  seems  to 
have  lost  a  twig  from  the  first.  It  was  carefully 
protected  in  Mr.  Whittingstall's  time.  The  hardest 
thing  you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  too  perfect  to  be 
picturesque.  An  artist  would  choose  a  tree  more 
twisted  and  reflected.  At  Ashridge  you  may  see  the 
contrary  form  of  elegance  which  a  Beech  will  take, 
when  crowded  in  its  nursery,  and,  as  the  expression 
is,  '*  etiolated  "  by  too  close  proximity  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Then  it  will  run  up  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
upright  as  a  dart.  He  who  does  not  go  to  see 
the  King  and  Queen  Beeches  at  Ashridge,  does 
not  deserve  to  ?it  under  trees  or  biographers  of 
tree?.  These  royal  trees,  girthing  only  11  feet  or 
II  feet  6  inches — the  lady  is  the  stouter — run  up, 
I  am  assured,  85  feet  before  throwing  a  branch. 
If  you  journey  thither,  mind  that  you  go  straight 
to  the  trunk  and,  stand  close  up  to  the  very  stem. 
Then  look  at  all  the  glory  of  the  olive-grey,  smooth, 
clean  shaft. 

Limes. 

Limes  are  known  by  their  employment  by  all 
carvers,  and  notably  by  that  prince  of  carvers.  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons,  in  the  production  of  his  choice  works. 
It  is  said  that  the  wood  is  not  only  smooth-grained 
and  beautiful  in  its  enduring  colour  of  pale  yellow  or 
almost  straw  or  creamy  white,  but  that  it  is  also 
insect-proof.  I  would  inform  any  one  who  may  lately 
have  had  a  Lime  blown  down  in  the  recent  gale,  or 
who,  as  myself,  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  a 
Lime,  that  it  should  not  be  sold  cheap.  It  is  worth 
at  least  is.  a  foot,  as  it  lies,  and  is  employed  to  make 
the  sounding-boards  and  linings  of  pianos,  for  which 
its  little  tendency  to  warp  makes  it  valuable. 

Ash. 
Of  Ash,  I  will  only  say  that  Gilpin,  having  pro- 
nounced the  Oak  to  be  the  Hercules  of  woods,  calls 
the  Ash  the  Venus,  I  myself  always  reserve  the  title 
of  Lady  of  the  Woods  for  the  Birch.  Gardeners, 
it  seems,  in  some  places  time  the  planting  out  of 
their  bedding  stuff  by  the  appearance  of  the  Ash 
leaf,  and  remove  this  tender  material  when  the 
leaves  fall  It  is  a  peculiarly  tough  wood,  and  the 
stoutest  oar,  tool-shaft,  or  lance-handle  is  always 
made  of  Ash.  But  it  is  considered  a  dull  tree,  coming 
out  late  and  going  ofi  soon,  and  without  any  bright 
colour  on  its  rather  thin  foliage. 

Chestnut. 
Chestnut,  whether  Horse  or  Spanish,  should 
always  be  spelt  with  a  "  t "  in  the  middle, 
in  honour  of  its  derivation  from  Chataigne 
(French)  and  Castanea  (Latin),  both  of  which 
words  come  from  the  city  Castana  in  Pontus,  whence 
Chestnuts  first  came  into  Europe  ;  as  Cherries 
came  from  a  neighbouring  town,  Cerasus,  now  Kera- 
saun.  I  particularly  admire  in  large  Spanish  Chest- 
nut trees,  as  at  Ashridge,  the  twist,  as  of  a  rifle 
barrel,  which  the  bark  takes,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
spiral  column,  and  making  the  tree  look  larger  than 
it  really  is.  I  was  surprised  to  find  one  tree  that  I 
measured  to  be  only  14  feet  in  circumference.  And 
there  is  at  Abbott's  Langley  a  singular  instance  that 
the  Horse  Chestnut  will  take  root  with  its  branches 
and  spring  out  again,  as  does  the  Banyan,  thicker 
than  where  it  touched  the  ground.  The  road  having 
been  raised  formerly  under  the  large  Chestnut  on  the 
lawn  of  Langley  House,  this  process  may  clearly  be 
traced  where  the  earth  has  been  lifted  up  until  the 
branches  touched  the  soil.  They  have  taken  root  and 
sprung  up  in  renewed  vigour.  The  interest  of  this 
tree  is  so  great  that  it  throws  literally  into  the  shade 
the  Cedars  on  the  lawn. 

Larch,  etc. 
I   might    Ifixve   out   the   Larch  as  a  member  of 
the  excluded  Fir  tiibc,  but  I   would  like  to  say  a 
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few  words  of  this  tree  as  being  a  tender  nursing 
mother  or  nursing  father  to  the  Oak.  In  the 
only  forest  of  w-hich  I  know  anything— in  the  Forest 
of  Dean— they  prepare  for  planting,  or  I  fear  I  may 
say  sowing,  Oaks  by  planting  Larches.  These  spring 
up  soon  and  form  a  screen  and  shelter  for  the  more 
valuable  seedlings.  By  the  time  that  the  Oak  can 
stand  alone  the  Larch  is  valuable  as  a  pole,  and  is 
then  removed,  to  the  planter's  immediate  profit.  So 
is  fulfilled  the  saying  that  "Larch  will  buy  you  a 
horse  when  Oak  will  not  buy  you  a  saddle."  Still, 
as  Sir  W.  Scott  says,  "Plant  trees,  good  trees,"  as 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  I  think 
Dumbiedikes.  "  They'll  aye  be  creeping  while  ye  are 
sleeping." 

Now  I  am  at  liberty  to  notice  individual  trees 
in  Herts,  famous  for  their  own  grandeur,  or  for 
their  story.  Even  in  the  first  division  of  natural 
grandeur  I  desire  to  make  a  sub-division.  There  are 
trees  famous  for  their  girth,  implying  age,  and  gene- 
rally involving  decay.  Some  of  our  most  venerable 
friends  are  mere  shells.  There  are  others  which 
stand  erect  in  stalwart  strength,  and  are  solid  and 
massive  tree?.  Comparisons  are  odious;  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  really  vigorous  and  more 
natural  trees,  for  the  greater  girth  will  always  be  found 
in  those  which  have  been  polled  or  pollarded.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  look  at  a  tree  as  do  some  of  my 
simpler  neighbours,  in  whose  minds  at  once  rises  the 
consideration  of  what  it  would  fetch  when  down.  "  I'd 
be  bound  to  say,  sir,  that  there  are  four  load  of 
timber  in  that  tree.  Why,  I  recollect  when  a  water- 
wheel  at  such  a  mill  wanted  a  new  axle-pin,  master 
got;^50  for  just  such  a  hoak."  No  ;  I  would  depre- 
cate so  commercial  a  view  of  the  glories  of  our  county. 
I  would  rather  ask  you  to  look  at  a  grand  old 
Oak  as  Smeaton,  the  engineer  of  the  existing  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  studied  an  Oak  when  the  third 
edifice  had  to  be  placed  on  that  storm-beaten 
rock.  Then  it  is  said  it  struck  him  that  if 
he  could  imitate  the  proportions  of  a  tree  which 
weathers  every  blast  he  might  hope  that  his  wotk 
would  stand.  He  figured  to  himself  a  model  tree 
■with  a  real  waist,  which  would  encourage  the  waves 
to  curl  over  and  discharge  themselves  innocuously. 
On  those  lines  he  built,  and  the  continuance  of  his 
erection  to  this  day  shows  that  his  labour  was  not 
in  vain.  Well,  we  will  distinguish  the  old  knotted 
and  gnarled  patriarchs  from  these  their  woithy  con- 
geners as  best  we  miy.  But  applying  ourselves  to 
take  only  the  girth  of  a  tree  we  are  in  some  indis- 
tinctness, how  to  measure,  or  how  to  compare 
measurements.  At  what  height  shall  we  take  the 
girth?  Shall  we  be  bound  to  take  it  at  a  certain 
arbitrary  keij^ht,  iho'Jgh  not  the  most  favourable  to 
the  particular  tree  ?  I  think  not.  I  understand  that 
we  are  to  get  the  greatest  girth  that  can  fairly  be 
measured,  after  clearing  the  root  knobs  or  earth  knots. 
This,  for  our  own  comparison,  should  be  taken  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  height  in  all  trees.  I 
approve  of  Lord  Veruiam's  rule  of  thumb.  He 
always  measures  a  tree  at  the  height  of  his  own  waist- 
coat pocket,  he  standing  on  the  best  side  of  the  tree 
for  a  ground  level.  Do  what  you  will  trees  will  not 
oblige  you  by  coming  into  a  competition  upon  terms 
of  exact  quality.  I  have  found  two  trees  of  which  the 
girth  of  one  was  the  greater,  but  it  was  a  hollow 
sinuous  girth,  while  the  less  tree  met  the  tape  evenly 
and  closely  on  all  its  sides,  and  on  that  account 
seemed  really  the  finer  tree. 

Tticn,  what  shall  we  lay  down  as  our  unit  of 
fame  ?  What  size  shall  make  a  tree  famous  ? 
I  distrust  some  of  the  extreme  measurements  that 
are  given.  I  have  sceptical  doubts  as  to  that 
tree  in  Hatfield  Park,  which,  according  to  the 
Quarterly  Review^  measures  48  feet  in  circum- 
ference. If  it  be  the  Oak  called  the  Lion  Oak  (see 
fig.  115),  that  tree  has  been  measured  for  me,  and  its 
measurement  reported  as  33  feet.  [Wiih  reference  to 
the  measurement  of  the  trees  at  Hatfield,  see  our 
Hatfield  Supplement,  published  on  May  9,  1S74. 
Eds.]  I  my.^elf  have  never  been  able  to  measure 
more  than  one  tree  all  the  way  round  that  measured 
more  than  30  feet  in  circumference.  That  tree 
was  the  Yew  in  Crowhurst  churchyard,  in  Sussex, 
not  in  Herts.  It  has  a  door  in  the  side,  and  eight 
persons  go  in,  and,  squeezing  tight,  dtcUre  that  they 
are  abie  to  sit  round  it  int:ide.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  take  20  feet  circumference  as  our  starting-point, 
and  that  we  make  it  our  business  to  be  on  bowing 
terms  with  all  trees  in  West  Herts  of  that  girth.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  an  inconveniently  large  acquaint- 
ance, while  you  will  not  be  overwhelmed  with  every- 
body else's  favourite  tree. 

{To  be  eontimted,) 


VARIEGATED  LEAVES. 

The  question  of  " albicatior,"  "albinism,"  or 
the  white  variegation  of  leaves,  aoes  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  approached  from  the  chemical  side. 
In  studying  the  composition,  modes  of  occurrence, 
and  physiological  position  of  the  common  colouring 
matters  of  plants,  I  have  been  working  at  albica- 
tion,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  information  concerning 
chlorophyll.  My  results  so  far  seem  to  open  up  a 
new  path  of  inquiry.  The  experiments  were  begun 
too  late  in  the  year,  and  under  the  serious  disad- 
vantage, from  which  much.of  my  phyto-chemical  work 
here  suffers,  of  the  absence  of  a  greenhouse,  Still 
I  have  obtained  some  striking  results,  which  if  con- 
firmed by  further  analyses,  and  supported  by  the  very 
obvious  synthetical  experiments  which  they  suggest, 
may  throw  much  light,  and  must  throw  some,  upon 
the  nature  and  production  of  chlorophyll. 

The  experiments,  of  which  I  propose  now  to  give 
an  abstract,  were  performed  with  three  plants  having 
their  green  leaves  variegated  with  white  patches,  or 
else  bearing  both  white  and  green  leaves.  The  plants 
were — I,  Acer  Negundo  ;  3,  Hedera  Helix ;  3,  Ilex 
Aquifoliura.  The  microscopic  appearances  were  not 
neglected,  but  are  purposely  not  alluded  to  here. 
I  shall  designate  the  plants  simply  as  Maple, 
Ivy,  and  Holly,  respectively,  in  this  communication. 

The  Maple  leaves  were  from  trees  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Botanic  Garden,  and  were  gathered  on 
September  17.  The  Holly  was  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Jefferies'  nurseries  on  September  24.  For  the  Ivy, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Cirencester,  a 
number  of  plants  being  laid  under  contribution,  the 
date  of  collection  being  October  4.  In  every  case 
I  gathered  the  leaves  myself,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention ofknife  or  scissors.  Weighed  bottles  received 
the  specimens,  so  that  no  moisture  could  be  lost  during 
transit  to  the  laboratory.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  gather  only 
such  leaves  as  could  fitly  be  compared  in  age  and  con- 
dition of  growth.  The  water,  the  combustible  or 
volatile  matter,  and  the  ash  were  first  of  all  deter- 
mined. The  results  translated  into  percentages  are 
here  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


Maple. 

Holly. 

Ivy. 

White  Green 

82.83     7=-7o 
15.15     24.22 
z.oa       3.08 

White  Green 

White 

Green 

Water 

Organic  matter    .. 

Ash 

74- 14 
23.66 

2.  20 

62.83 

35-41 
=.47 

78  88 
18.74 
a.  38 

66..3 
3r63 
2.24 

The  viatery  character  of  the  white  leaves,  and  their 
comparative  poverty  in  combustible  or  so-called 
*' organic"  constituents,  is  very  marked.  It  maybe 
said,  speaking  broadly,  that  the  fresh  green  leaves  of 
all  three  plants  contained  one-third  more  solid  matter 
than  the  white  leaves.  The  mineral  matter  or  ash, 
when  not  absolutely  more  abundant  in  the  white 
leaves,  forms  a  larger  part  of  their  dry  matter. 

The  nitrogen  in  both  Ivy  and  Holly  was  found 
more  abundant  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  white  leaves 
than  in  that  of  the  green  ;  but  the  percentages  of 
nitrogen  found  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  two 
plants  were  such  as  to  render  further  analyses 
necessary. 

The  matters  soluble  in  ether  were  estimated  in  the 
dried  leaves  of  Holly  and  Ivy.  Of  these  matters, 
including  wax  or  fat,  resin,  chlorophyll,  and  several 
other  organic  compounds,  fresh  white  Ivy  leaves  con- 
tained 1.29  per  cent.,  the  green  giving  3.27  per  cent. 
Similarly  white  Holly  leaves  contained  1.75  per 
cent.,  and  green  Holly,  2. 54 'per  cent. 

But  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  composition 
between  white  and  green  leaves  were  noticed  on 
submitting  the  ashes  of  the  several  plants  to  quanti- 
tative analysis.  The  nature  of  the  results  may  best 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

Percentage  Covtposition  of  Ash  of 


Maple. 

Holly. 

Ivy. 

White 

Green 

White 

Green 

White 

Green 

Potash 

4505 

12.61 

35.30 

l6.22 

47,20 

17.91 

Lime  . . 

10.89 

39-93 

21.50 

34-43 

12.92 

4S.55 

Magnesia     . . 

3>95 

4-75 

3.23 

2.43 

I. II 

1.04 

Ferric  oxide 

(») 

C) 

3.11 

3.11 

2.62 

2.31 

Phosphorus        pent- 
o.xide 

14-57 

S.80 

9-51 

7.29 

10,68 
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Although  the  above  figures  will  require  some  cor- 
rection (owing  to  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  various 
ashes  not  having  been  deducted);  and  although 
several  important  ash  constituents,  such  as  chlorine 
and  sulphur  trioxide,  have  yet  to  be  taken  into 
account  before  a  final  judgment  can  be  formed,  yet 
these  percentages  already  teach  us  a  good  deal.  In 
the  ash  of  all  three  plants  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
difference  between  the  v^hite  and  green  parts.  In  the 
ash  of  the  white  parts  potash  abounds,  and  in  the  ash 
of  the  green  parts  lime  ;  while  in  the  ash  of  the  while 
parts  there  is  invariably  a  higher  proportion  of  phos- 
phates than  in  that  of  the  green.  There  is,  however, 
no  indication  that  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  the 
green  parts  involves  a  higher  proportion  of  iron.  On 
the  whole,  the  composition  of  the  ash,  as  of  the 
organic  part  of  these  plants,  suggests  a  comparison  of 
the  white  parts  with  the  younger  and  more  active 
parts  of  ordinary  plants,  while  the  green  parts 
resemble  the  more  mature  organs.  At  present, 
further  deductions  would  be  hazardous,  but  a  series  of 
synthetical  experiments  on  variegated  plants  is  at 
once  suggested  by  the  foregoing  analyses,  and  by  the 
observation  that,  in  some  calcareous  soils,  many 
variegated  plants  quickly  revert  to  their  normal  green 
condition.  I  hope  before  long  to  report  the  results  of 
growing  variegated  plants  in  soils  nearly  destitute  of 
lime,  but  abundantly  supplied  with  potash  salts,  and 
phosphates.  A,  H,  Churchy  Royal  AgrkuUural  Col- 
lc2e,  Cirencester. 


SELF-FERT-ILISATION 

PLANTS. 


OF 


The  Rev.  George  Henslow  read  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
on  November  i.  Commencing  by  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  the  great  assistance 
derived  from  that  author's  works,  he,  however,  took 
exception  to  his  phrase  "evil  eflects  of"  self-fertilisa- 
tion ;  for,  although  such  may  have  appeared  to  him 
to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  cultivated 
plants,  yet  the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that 
self-fertilisation  was  a  great  principle  in  Nature  ;  that 
plants  naturally  so  raised  are  as  healthy  as  any 
others;  that  innumerable  adaptive  contrivances  are 
to  be  found  facilitating  self-fertilisation— and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  setting  seed  is  the  sole  "end" 
which  can  be  legitimately  recognised  in  plant  life— 
that  such  plants  are  the  most  widely  dispersed  and 
are  in  every  way  "  the  best  fitted  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  life." 

After  detailing  the  nature  of  the  observations  which 
induced  the  belief  of  any  plants  being  specially 
adapted  for  self-fertilisation,  the  author  enumerated 
the  chief  facts  connected  with  it.  As  these  have,  in  a 
modified  form,  appeared  in  the  Gardenej-s'  Chronicle 
this  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  them. 
The  remainderof  the  paper  consisted  of  an  exposition 
in  detail  of  each  of  these  facts  ;  several  are  deduced 
from  Mr.  Darwin's  works,  but  the  section  on  special 
adaptations  consists  of  an  elaborate  account  of  plants 
taken  from  nearly  every  British  order  which  are  self- 
fertilising,  and  some  of  which  gave  opportunity  for 
the  author  to  advance  theories  of  plant  life.  For 
example,  Fumaria  officinalis.  The  three  anthers  of 
each  group  of  stamens  form  a  three-sided  box,  into 
which  the  horn-like  stigma  is  thrust,  and  thus  becomes 
pollinated.  The  pollen  grains  are  numerous,  but 
only  set  one  seed.  This  plant,  therefore,  illustrates  a 
principle  advanced  by  the  author,  that  all  incon- 
spicuous self-fertilising  flowers  are  degradations,  in  the 
sense  of  being  more  advanced  states  of  differentiation, 
but  involving  a  reversion  to  self-fertilisation.  In 
many  such  plants  the  stamens  are  reduced  in  number, 
though  the  full  number  is  often  retained,  while  in 
Scleranthus  they  vary  from  ten  to  one,  yet  only  one 
seed  is  set.  Hence  the  author  was  led  to  controvert 
Mr.  Dyer's  views  that  cleistogaraous  flowers  are 
primitive  forms,  by  showing  that  transitions  occur 
between  these  and  the  usual  states  ;  and  he  stated  as 
his  belief  that  probably  no  primitive  forms  whatever 
exist ;  that  all  the  Monochlamyden;  and  still  more 
Achlamydeous  Angiosperms  are  degradations  and  not 
primitive  types. 

Viola  tricolor  v.  arvensis  served  as  a  text  for  what 
the  author  called  individual  adaptability,  Dr  H, 
Miiller  has  shown  how  this  and  several  other  plants 
are  "dimorphic"  in  that,  while  one  form  is  con- 
spicuous and  adapted  for  intercrossing,  another  by  a 
slight  modification  becomes  self-fertilising.  The 
author  found  an  instance  where  a  placentiferous  pro- 
cess grew  from  the  style  and  projected  from  the 
orifice  of  the    "head"j  and  ia  a  plant  of  the  con • 
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spicuous  form  of  Pansy  the  "lip"  or  "tongue,"  as 
he  preferred  to  call  ir,  was  so  long  and  recurved  as  to 
"lick  up"  the  pollen  grains  from  the  petal  in  front  of 
it  upon  which  they  had  fallen. 

Several  facts  such  as  these  have  led  the  author  to 
believe  thit  plants  hive  an  individual  adaptability, 
and  can  assume  certain  structures  which  perhaps  may 
never  be  found  again.  These,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  genera,  while  possessing  species  with  flowers 
adapted  for  intercrossing  yet  had  others  habitually 
self- fertilised,  led  him  to  regard  the  acquirement  of 
the  property  of  self-fertilisation  as  a  source  of  the 
origin  of  many  species  as  now  existing. 

Capsella  bursa-pastoris,  or  Shepherd's  Purse,  illus- 
trated another  feature.  Not  only  are  small  flowered 
CruciferK  habitually  self- fertilised,  but  may  be  recog- 
nised by  having  a  globular  stigma  instead  of  a  lobed 
one.  Moreover,  by  tracing  the  development  of  the 
floral  whorls  of  plants  from  nearly  every  order  that 
there  are  marked  diflerences  in  the  respective  rates  of 
growth  of  the  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil  of  which 
are  self-fertilised  and  those  which  are  intercrossed. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  the  pistil  grows  either  at  an 
equal  rate  as  the  stamens  or  much  faster,  and  so 
matures  its  stigma  slightly  before  or  simultaneously 
with  the  anthers  ;  whereas  in  proterandrous  flowers 
the  pistil  lags  behind,  and  is  often  a  long  time  imma- 
ture, while  the  stimens  and  after  them  the  corolla 
have  arrived  at  maturity. 

Salvia  clandestina  furnished  another  instance  of 
self-fertility,  for  whereas  in  large-flowered  species  the 
anther-cells  are  adapted  to  strike  the  back  of  a  bee 
on  entering  the  flower,  in  this  species  the  stigmatic 
branches  are  much  elongated,  and  coil  back  between 
the  anther-cells. 

Pinguicala  lusitanica  does  the  same  —  the  stig- 
matic lobe  plunges  itself  into  the  upturned  gaping 
anther-cells. 

With  reference  to  the  wide  dispersion  of  self-fer- 
tilising flowers  the  author  had  examined  a  great  many 
floras,  and  found  that  those  British  plants  which  are 
most  widely  scattered  over  the  world  are  self-fer- 
tilising forms,  and  that  if  they  had  conspicuous  allies 
these  were  not  to  be  found.  Thus  Stellaria  media  is 
widely  dispersed,  but  S.  holostea  nowhere ;  Malva 
rotundifolia  is  diff'used,  but  M.  moschata  and  M.  syl- 
vestris  nowhere,  &c. 

The  inference  deducible  is  that  if  the  conspicuous 
forms  have  migrated  they  have  died  out  from  want  of 
the  visits  of  insects.  Such  is  negative  evidence,  while 
there  is  the  positive  evidence  that  self-fertilising 
forms  can  establish  themselves,  thus  proving  that  they 
are  the  "best  fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for 
life." 


REMINISCENCES   OF   COUNTY 

WICKLOW. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  short  time 
in  the  *' Green  Isle,"  and  particularly  in  the  above- 
named  locality,  it  mav  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeu'^rs  Ckronide  who  have  not  had  the  same 
opportunity  if  I  mention  a  few  points  of  interest  which 
struck  me  as  worthy  of  note. 

Arriving  at  Kingstown  I  took  the  train  to  Bray — 
the  Brighton  of  Ireland — and  it  proved  to  be  a  very 
interesting  ride,  the  road  skirling  the  seashore  nearly 
all  the  distance,  passing  Dalkey  Island  on  the  left, 
about  a  mile  from  the  land,  and  Killiney,  dotted  all 
over  with  its  well-to-do-looking  residences.  Having 
reached  Bray,  I  found  on  enquiry  that  Killruddery, 
the  fine  estate  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mcath,  was 
about  two  miles  distant,  and  made  up  my  mind  at 
once  to  walk  there,  but  I  soon  found  that  they  were 
Irish  mile?.  This  fine  domain  is  extensive  and  well 
wooded,  connprising  hill  and  dale,  and  containing 
some  very  fine  trees,  particularly  of  Quercus  Ilex  and 
the  true  Highland  Pine,  the  finest  examples  of  the 
kind,  indeed,  that  I  had  seen.  The  contrast  between 
those  two  fine  evergreens  and  the  rich  autumn  tints  of 
the  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Lime,  and  Chestnut  was  mag- 
nificent. The  pleasure-ground,  as  well  as  the  flower- 
garden,  is  extensive.  The  latter  is  rich  in  geometrical 
designs,  but  having  a  prevailing  fault— that  of  crowd- 
ing in  too  many  beds — they  lose  their  individuality. 
The  bedding  was,  however,  very  well  done,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Lady  Meath  for  the  excellent  taste  dis- 
played by  her,  and  to  Mr.  Moore  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  out  her  ideas.  Mr,  Moore  is 
not  unknown  to  fame,  having  filled  some  first*class 
places  in  England,  notably  Alton  Towers  and  Belton  j 


and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
a  success  of  keeping  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water. 

As  carpet-bedding  is  rather  in  my  way,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  quiet  way  in  which  it  is  establishing 
i;self  in  Ireland.  The  best  examples  seen  were  here 
at  Killruddery,  but  I  have  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  style  of  bedding  wiU  be  carried  out  much  more 
extensively  next  season  at  Powerscourt,  and  other 
places  of  importance.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
fertile  the  country  is  :  even  in  the  woods  the  common 
Ferns  grow  out  of  character ;  for  instance,  Athyrium 
Fit  i  X- foe  m  in  a,  Lostrea  Filix-mas,  and  Lastrea  dilatata 
are  more  like  groves  of  short-stemmed  Dicksonias. 
From  the  mild  and  moist  climate  of  the  country  one  is 
not  surprised  to  see  unusually  fine  specimens  of  plants 
and  trees.  At  Killruddery  the  New  Zealand  Flax, 
Phormium  tenax,  is  I2  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
DracEcna  australis  there  are  fine  plants  receiving  no 
protection  during  the  winter. 

Passing  on  to  Holybrooke,  the  residence  of  Sir 
George  Hudson,  Bart.,  the  same  richness  of  growth 
was  seen.  The  finer  kinds  of  Fuchsias  were  growing 
in  beds  as  we  grow  Rhododendrons  in  England,  and 
the  robust  character  they  acquire  makes  them  unre- 
cognisable as  the  same  kinds  we  see  grown  in  pots. 
The  finest  specimen  of  the  Ilex  Oak  I  have  seen  is  at 
Holybrooke  ;  unfortunately  I  have  not  the  dimension?, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Byrne,  Sir  George's 
gardener,  would  give  the  particulars.  Some  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  Conifers  are  thriving,  and  will  some  day 
vie  with  the  fine  old  Highland  Pines  for  the  supremacy 
they  now  enjoy.  Two  stems  of  Lilium  giganteum, 
one  with  thirteen  and  the  other  with  seventeen  seed- 
pods,  showed  how  fine  they  must  have  been.  How 
beautiful  the  Escallonias  are  when  seen  as  they  are 
here  and  at  other  places  in  Ireland— the  varieties 
montevidensis,  macrantha,  and  others  ;  here  also  the 
annual  Calceolaria  pinnata  has  found  itself  a  home, 
springing  up  year  after  year  in  the  border,  and  very 
pretty  it  is.  In  the  conservatory  was  a  singularly 
pretty  pillar  plant,  an  Aristolochia  with  smooth 
shining  rather  small  leaves,  with  flowers  like  those  of 
A.  sypho';  this  plant  seeds  very  freely,  bearing  pods 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length. 

To  visit  Charleville,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Monk,  a 
real  Irish  car  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  from 
Bray  we  took  the  new  drive  made  by  Lord  Monk 
some  years  ago,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  River 
Dargle,  but  at  a  considerable  altitude.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  drives  possible,  the  steep 
banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  being  well  wooded, 
and  every  now  and  then  rocks  are  seen  projecting  up 
and  beyond  the  trees.  Then  again  you  look  down 
upon  the  stream  with  its  large  boulders  and  sharp 
projections,  leaving  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  but  that 
the  "stream  runs  fast."  Leaving  this  new  drive,  and 
entering  the  more  private  domain,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  well-wooded  park  of  some  extent,  and  soon  we 
are  introduced  to  one  of  the  best  possible  kept  lawns, 
which  is  well  fumi-hed  with  many  fine  specimens  of 
Wellingtonias,  Deodars,  &c.  Here  is  a  fine  avenue 
of  the  Cedru>  Deodara  and  another  of  grand  plants  of 
Irish  Yew.  Charleville  is  great  in  hedges,  and  they 
are  well  kept.  I  don't  admire  hedges  without  a  use 
or  purpose  ;  it  appears  to  be  the  fashion  in  Ireland. 
Flower  gardening  is  done  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  gar- 
dener, with  much  taste,  but  the  effect  is  lost  in  the 
hedge  compartments.  Every  department  was  in 
excellent  order.  Alterations  were  being  made  to  the 
Vine  border?,  which  will  no  doubt  enable  Mr.  Douglas 
to  show  his  skill  in  that  line  to  great  advantage. 

Remounting  our  car  we  soon  find  ourselves  at 
Powerscourt,  the  princely  domain  of  Viscount  Powers- 
court.  Great  and  manifold  are  the  works  which  have 
been  undertaken  here  during  the  last  ten  year?,  and 
the  cry  is  still  Onward  I— and  I  believe  I  am  not  mis- 
taken that  in  Mr.  Penford  his  Lordihip  has  a  gar- 
dener who  will  not  disgrace  the  work  carried  out 
before  his  time.  A  new  flower  garden  has  not  long 
been  completed,  where,  as  I  remarked  in  noticing 
carpet  bedding,  I  believed  it  would  be  carried  out  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  from  the  position  of  this 
terrace  garden  no  better  place  can  be  found  to  exem- 
plify this  fashion  in  flower  beds.  It  will  be  seen  from 
several  elevated  points,  and  in  passing  from  the  mansion 
down  the  grand  flight  of  steps  to  the  lake  beyond  a 
closer  inspection  may  be  obtained.  If  well  carried 
out  carpet  bedding  is  more  effective  at  a  distance,  and 
will  bear  a  closer  scrutiny  than  any  other  system  of 
bedding.  Arriving  at  the  lake,  the  care  with  which 
the  banks  and  the  ravine  beyond  have  been  planted  is 
apparent     A  judicious  selection  of  tree,  shrub^  and 


plant  has  been  made  with  the  view,  as  it  were,  to 
blend  Art  with  Nature — graceful  weeping  trees,  elegant 
Pampas-grass  and  Arundo  conspicua,  Phormium 
tenax,  &c.  By  the  way,  Arundo  conspicua  is  not  nearly 
so  much  grown  as  it  deserves,  its  flowering  season  is 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  Pampas-grass  that  if  planted 
together  the  effect  produced  is  extended  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  portion  of  the  grounds  is  rich 
with  flowering  shrubs.  In  the  garden  proper  will  be 
seen  fine  ranges  of  glass  well  stocked  wilh  flowering 
plants;  the  Peach-houses  are  in  excellent  condition, 
so  are  the  vineries.  In  some  two  or  three  were  still 
to  be  seen  some  grand  examples  of  good  Grape  grow- 
ing. The  flower-bed  arrangement  in  front  of  the 
range  of  glass  was  all  that  could  be  expected  at  that  late 
season  of  the  year.  Both  time  and  space  forbid  that  I 
should  write  more  concerning  this  fine  place  except  to 
record  the  satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  see  the  extensive 
use  that  Lord  Powerscourt  is  making  of  the  new 
Conifers  in  planting  them  in  quantities  on  either  sit?e 
of  the  new  splendid  drive  which  conducts  the  visitor 
from  Powerscourt  to  the  Waterfall,  a  most  romantic 
spot,  where  a  sheet  of  water  is  thrown  at  a  great 
height  over  a  smooth  almost  perpendicular  rock  into  a 
rocky  bed  below,  from  whence  flows  the  famous 
Dargle.  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer  most — 
the  morning  drive  by  the  river-side,  with  its  well- 
clothed  banks,  or  the  evening  drive  from  the  Water- 
fall through  the  rocky  glen,  the  interstices  of  which 
were  filled  up  with  such  a  carpel-bed  of  Furze  in  flower 
and  Heath  as  only  Nature  could  produce.  And  were 
anything  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  framework  of  mountains— the  "great 
Sugar-loaf  Mountain"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
small  "Sugar-loaf"  on  the  other,  with  Bray  Head 
in  the  distance. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  beauties  of  Wicklow,  I 
cannot  omit  mention  of  a  very  pleasant  visit  made  to 
Dsllevue,  an  estate  belonging  to  W,  R.  Latouche 
Eiq.  Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  views  to  be 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  seen  from  the 
"  Octagon. house,"  which  is  perched  on  the  summit 
of  the  bill  commanding  a  view  of  the  *'Glen  of  the 
Downs,"  an  extensively  wooded  glenj  in  which  the 
trees  are  as  smooth  as  if  they  were  clipped,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  of  the  sea  breeze  blowing  through 
the  glen,  which  is  merged  in  the  uninteresting  flit 
district  between  this  point  and  Wicklow  town,  which 
is  seen  in  the  distance.  Returning  from  the  Octagon- 
house,  we  are  brought  to  the  mansion  and  gardens 
through  a  fine  young  plantation  of  Deodars,  Weep- 
ing Spruce,  Austrian  Pines,  &c.  The  kitchen  garden 
is  old.  There  are  no  extensive  glass  erections,  but  a 
very  interesting  corridor,  leading  from  the  house  to 
the  conservatory.  This  corridor  has  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  Myrtles,  Acacias,  Ceanothu?,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  planted  against  the  back  wall.  The 
conservatory  contains  some  finely-managed  Camellias. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Colgan,  has  quite  the  gift  of 
plant-growing.  In  an  iniermediale  stove  were  excel- 
lent examples  of  gond  cultivation.  On  the  lawn  may 
be  seenalarge  Fuch-ia  Riccartoni,  27  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  on  a  wall  clo^e  by  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Carob  tree,  covering  a  space  8  yards  by  4  yards,  and 
plants  of  Edwardsia  grandifl>ra  and  Olea  excelsa  are 
nearly  as  large. 

If  these  remembrances  of  a  pleasant  visit  interest 
only  a  few  of  your  many  readers,  and  induce  them  to 
record  similar  facts  and  sights,  I  shill  consider  X  have 
not  written  in  vain.  George  Thomson^  C/ysial  Palace^ 
Sydenham, 


HERBS   AND    SIMPLES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Worcestershire  Naturalists' 
Field  Club,  held  on  October  25,  Mr.  Edwin  Lees 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Medicinal  and  prejuned 
Magical  Virtues  of  the  Common  English  Plants."  Mr. 
Lees  said  that  his  paper  was  founded  on  some  Saxon 
documents  in  Government  keeping  that  had  been 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  was  entitled  Lecchdorit,  Wortcctinnin^,  and 
Starcraft  of  Early  Engtandy  From  this  chronicle 
it  appeared  that  in  the  good  old  times  the  common 
plants  of  the  woods  and  fields  were  considered  to  be 
remedies  for  every  disorder  incident  to  the  human 
body,  and  were  cultivated  in  the  Saxon  herb  grirdcn?. 
Some  of  the  *'yarbs,"as  country  people  call  them, 
were  considered  to  have  a  very  powerful  influence,  so 
that  the  common  wood  Betony  was  expected  to  cure 
twenty-eight  different  disorders,  and  a  common  saying 
was,   "  He  has  as  many  virtues  as   Betony."    The 
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Vervain,  now  often  seen  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
rustic  habitations,  was  esteemed  against  all  poisons, 
and  even  the  Stinging  Nettle,  the  Bramble  of  the 
hedges,  Celandine,  Borage,  and  Horehound  would 
cure  ** infirmity  of  the  joints,"  "heart-ache,"  and  a 
dozsn  other  things!  Millefoil  or  Yarrow  was  good 
for  sixteen  different  ailmencs,  so  if  the  plant  remedies 
in  the  book  of  Saxon  LeecMom  could  be  relied  on  at 
the  present  time,  there  would  be  little  necessity  to 
consult  an  M.D.,  and  the  regular  M.R.C.S.  might 
look  in  vain  for  patients. 

In  those  days,  too,  witchery  and  the  evil  eye  were 
much  dreaded,  and  elves  with  wicked  intentions  were 
believed  to  wander  about  at  night  to  work  malicious 
tricks.  But  there  were  talismanic  plants  that  had 
power  to  upset  such  influences,  and  a  salve  made  up 
of  fourteen  different  plants,  if  smeared  on  the  forehead 
and  eyes  of  any  nocturnal  visitor,  would  stop  his 
malignant  efforts  !  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
lay  hold  of  him,  which  might  not  be  so  easy.  But 
in  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  gather  plants  at 
particular  times  and  with  certain  ceremonies,  without 
which  their  efficacy  could  not  be  depended  on.  Thus 
Periwinkle  had  a  ho^t  of  virtues  and  good  qualities 
ascribed  to  it,  and  among  other  things  it  was  said  in 
the  Saxon  Lsechdom  Book — ■"  If  thou  hast  this  Wort 
v/ith  thee  thou  shalt  be  prosperous  in  thy  doings, 
and  ever  acceptable."  Mr.  Lees  humorously  re- 
marked that  to  test  this,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Club  he  had  stuffed  some  branches  of  Periwinkle 
in  his  hat,  but  forgot  that  he  ought  to  have  gathered 
it  when  the  moon  was  either  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen 
nights  old.  Unfortunately  neglecting  this,  the  Peri- 
winkle not  only  proved  useless,  but  a  gust  of  wind  at 
night  blew  off  his  hat  in  crossing  the  railway  bridge 
at  Stourbridge,  and  in  the  darkness  it  could  not  any- 
where be  found. 

After  giving  numerous  amusing  instances  of  the 
supposed  power  of  plants  in  former  times,  and  notices 
of  the  village  herbalists  and  doctoresaes  that  then 
were  in  vogue,  ever  ready  with  their  plant  decoctions 
and'sage  counsels,  he  instanced  the  popularity  of  Cul- 
pepper's Herbal  only  a  fev/  years  since,  as  a  proof  of 
the  credulity  of  people  in  general  as  to  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  commonest  weeds,  all  of  which  were 
commendable  for  something.  Even  yet  herbalists 
made  a  living  by  gathering  Tansy,  Wormwood,  Cen- 
taury, Sanicle,  and  other^plants,  and  although  the 
commoner  vegetable  remedies  were  excluded  from  the 
Pharraacopceia  in  the  present  day  as  being  of  little  or 
no  efficacy,  perhaps  our  incredulity  in  the  herbs  so 
valued  in  olden  times  may  be  carried  too  far.  Many 
plants  had  been  introduced  by  the  various  tribes  that 
had  invaded  Britain,  and  these,  nurtured  and  esteemed 
for  a  time  but  afterwards  neglected,  yet  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  civilisation,  and  were  recognised  as 
"domestic  plants."  The  late  Mr.  George  Jordan, 
long  a  valued  member  of  the  Club,  and  who  lived  to 
be  near  ninety  years  of  age,  used  to  relate  that  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  most  of  the  common  people  lived 
upon  salted  viands  all  through  the  winter,  and  there 
was  thus  a  necessity  in  the  spring  to  imbibe  diet- 
drinks  as  they  were  called,  made  from  decoctions  of 
various  plants,  to  purify  the  blood  and  prevent  scurvy. 
This  necessity  had  passed  away,  but  still  botanists  and 
lovers  of  Nature  were  curious  to  gather  up  the  plant 
lore  of  the  past,  and  like  industrious  bees  extract 
instruction  from  every  opening  flower,  and  find  some- 
thing worth  notice  even  in  the  humblest  weed. 


POTASH   AS  VINE  MANURE. 

Potash  as  a  manure  for  Vines  has  been  recom- 
mended by  more  than  one  good  Grape  grower,  and 
with  good  reason,  as  I  intend  to  show  farther  on. 
But  the  chief  end  for  which  this  paper  is  written,  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  statements  concerning  this  which 
appeared  lately  in  a  contemporary.  The  article  to 
which  I  refer  pointed  out  the  use  of  potash  as  a 
manure  for  the  Grape  Vine,  and  the  writer  gave  his 
methed  of  supplying  potash  to  his  Vine  borders,  I 
wish  to  say  something  on  this,  as  his  method  is 
almost  sure  to  lead  into  error  any  who  may  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  potash  has  been  deficient  in 
their  borders,  and  are  intending  to  follow  the  writer's 
way  of  supplying  it.  The  method  was  to  save  all  the 
garden  rubbish  and  burn  it,  and  apply  the  ash  to  the 
Vine  borders  with  the  idea  of  supplying  potash  in 
sufficient  percentage  to  make  matters  right. 

In  order  to  understand  the  case  fully,  we  must  take 
into  our  consideration  how  Vine  borders  are  made,  and 


what  they  are  chiefly  manured  with.  The  manner  of 
making  we  may  pass  over,  as  that  is  familiar  enough 
to  every  gardener,  with  the  remark  that  most  good 
loams  contain  a  far  greater  percentage  of  lime  than  of 
potash,  although  potash  is  present  in  all  good  loams. 
This  percentage  of  lime  is  farther  augmented,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  addition  of  lime  rubbish,  and 
often  enough  a  sprinkling  of  quick-lime.  Then  bones 
are  almost  always  added,  and  these  furnish  phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  Sometimes  horse-droppings 
are  added,  and  sometimes  a  little  common  stable- 
yard  manure,  and  in  this  case  the  addition  of  mineral 
matter  is  chiefly  lime,  silica,  and  magnesia,  with  a 
little  potash.  This  is  the  food  generally  given  to  a 
plant  which  wants  potash  in  a  greater  percentage  than 
lime  to  supply  its  wants  as  regards  mineral  food.  And 
then  when  people  get  these  facts  placed  before  them, 
and  see  that  potash  is  what  is  deficient,  then  we  have 
those  who  profess  to  lead  telling  them  to  manure  with 
the  ashes  of  garden  rubbish. 

Garden  rubbish  is  a  somewhat  vague  definition  of 
what  to  burn  in  order  to  get  proper  ashes  for  Vine 
manure,  but  it  most  likely  arises  from  the  erroneous 
idea  so  prevalent  among  people,  who  really  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  matter,  that  all  wood-ashes 
whatever  consist  chiefly  of  potash.  And  this  is  the 
error  which  I  wish  to  point  out.  I  will  enumerate 
some  kinds  of  "garden  rubbish,"  of  the  ashes  of 
which  I  am  able  to  give  the  analysis  by  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Liebig,  &:.  : —Old  Pea-stakes,  generally 
either  of  B^ech  or  Fir  wood  ;  orchard  thinnings  or 
prunings,  chiefly  of  Apples  j  Pea-straw,  Potato-tops, 
Asparagus-tops,  Brackens  (where  used)  ;  Mustard 
(garden),  Spinach,  &c. 

Ash  of 


Beech- wood. 

Fir-wood. 

Apple- 
wood. 

Pea- 
straw. 

Potato- 
tops. 

Lime  (carbon- 

ate)           ..  4954 

50.94 

63.60 

47.81 

43-68 

Pota3h(carbon- 

ate)            ..  11.72 

11.30 

19.24 

7-30 

2-35 

Soda  (carbon* 

Potash      (sul- 

phate)     ..      3,49 

~ 

" 

" 

Asparagus-tops 

I.ime(carb.). .  — 
Potash (sul ph.)  6,ot 
Soda  . .         . .   34  21 


24.80 

0.70 


Silica..  73.00 


20.81 
9.80 


Spinach. 

13.11 

9.69 
34-96 


A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  potash,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  most  wanted,  is  very  subordinate  to 
lime,  which  is  present  in  too  great  percentage  with- 
out the  addition  of  such  ashes  of  garden  rubbish. 
This  table  should  demonstrate  how  unsatisfactory  such 
general  directions  are,  and  how  very  apt  to  mislead 
those  who  have  no  such  data  to  guide  them.  To  com- 
pare with  this  table  I  give  another,  to  show  the  wants 
of  the  Vine  as  regards  potash  and  lime  : — 


Vine-wood. 
Potash       ..     37.48 
Lime  ..     4368 

Potash 
Lime 


-Ash  of- 


Grape  jutce.         Grape  must. 

76.30         ..         62.74 

6.00         ..  5,11 

Grape  skins.     Grape  stones. 

46.89  ..  29,45 

21-73  ■■  35-57 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  potash  and  lime  should  be 
supplied  in  nearly  equal  quantities  in  the  food  afforded, 
and  this  is  not  done  in  the  usual  way  in  which  borders 
are  made  up,  nor  does  the  application  of  the  ashes 
of  garden  rubbish  make  up  the  deficiency,  but  rather 
add  to  the  already  preponderating  percentage  of  lime 
when  such  articles  as  we  have  enumerated  are  em- 
ployed to  furnish  the  ash.  I  have  only  given  a 
few,  and,  if  necessary,  could  double  the  number  of 
different  plants  which  yield  more  lime  than  potash  in 
their  ash,  but  I  merely  mention  the  names  of  a  few 
so  that  they  may  be  avoided  for  such  a  purpose  unless 
the  lime  they  contain  is  ignored  for  the  sake  of  the 
potash  they  yield.  I  may  here  say  that  the  potash 
in  all  ashes  readily  dissolves  in  water,  while  lime  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  is  insoluble,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact  a  manure-water  made  from 
ashes  will  be  rich  in  potash  with  no  lime  if  the  liquid 
thus  made  be  drawn  off  clear.  When  the  ashes  are 
added  bodily  to  the  border  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
by  the  decaying  organic  matter  present  will  convert 
the  carbonate  of  Ume  into  the  bicarbonate,  in  which 
state  it  is  easily  dissolved.  Some  waters  (hard  ones) 
have  a  percentage  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  ;  if  a  little 


lime-water  be  added  to  such  all  the  lime  present 
becomes  the  insoluble  carbonate,  and  if  this  is  allowed 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  clear  water  drawn  ofT,  it 
is  freed  of  lime  and  rendered  soft. 

Plants  (or  parts  of  plants)  yielding  more  lime  than 
potash  in  their  ash,  in  addition  to  those  already 
given  : — Broccoli  leaves,  Centaurea  (Bluebottle),  Cab- 
bage leaves,  Elder  bark,  Elm,  wood  and  bark  ;  Flag 
(sweet),  Flax,  Hops,  Lucerne,  Linseed  (equal),  Moss 
(Sphagnum  palustre),  Madder-root,  Orange  tree, 
Pines,  Parsnip?,  Sabine  wood  (scarcely  a  trace 
of  potash),  bark  of  Lime  tree  (old  mats),  Thistles, 
Ground  Pea,  Onion  stalks.  A  {ft'Jt  of  these  can 
only  find  their  way  to  the  garden-heap  occa- 
sionally, and  in  limited  quantities,  but  some  of  them 
are  always  present  in  quantity.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  "the  ashes  of  garden  rubbish"  is  no  true  guide 
to  what  we  are  really  giving.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  thing  to  give  as  manure  to  an  established 
Vine  border  is  just  what  is  removed  from  the  Vines 
annually.  The  leaves  and  prunings  constitute  the 
greatest  amount  of  ash-yielding  matter  thus  removed, 
and  the  collecting  of  these  and  reducing  them  to 
ashes  and  putting  this  on  the  borders  would  replace 
exactly  what  is  thus  removed.  The  only  other  item, 
and  which  cannot  thus  be  replaced,  is  the  fruit ;  and 
the  amount  of  potash  removed  by  this  means  is  almost 
infinitesimally  small,  something  less  than  6  lb.  in  a 
ton  of  Grapes,  and  there  need  be  little  difficulty  in 
replacing  this.  For  instance,  I  ton  of  cow-urine 
furnishes  over  70  lb.  of  potash  salts,  or  a  great  deal 
more  potash  than  is  wanted  in  a  ton  of  Grapes. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  most  guanos  furnish  phosphate 
of  lime  to  a  greater  extent  a  good  way  than  potash 
salts  generally.  The  percentage  of  the  lime  phos- 
phate is  about  30  per  cent,  against  5  per  cent,  of 
alkaline  salts.  Those  who  deal  greatly  in  guano- 
water  for  their  Vines  may  note  this.  At  the  same 
time  I  may  point  out  that  there  are  certain  plants  and 
portions  of  plants  whose  ash  is  so  rich  in  potash,  that 
those  who  have  a  mind  to  supply  the  substance  in 
that  way  may  be  none  the  worse  for  having  a  selection 
of  "rubbish,"  which  could  be  kept  separate  for  that 
purpose.     I  will  tabulate  a  few  of  these  : — 


-Ash  of- 


Potash 
Lime  . 


Artichoke  (roots),  Beetroot 

Jerusalem.  tops. 

..  ..     44.5        ..  21.26 

..       23         ..  8.63 

Beetroot.  Hemlock.         Gooseberry. 

Potash  ..     39.0  ..  12.S0         ..         3865 

Lime  ..         ..       7.0  ..     8.39         ..         12.20 

Lettuce.  Leeks.      Onions  (Portugal), 

Potash  ..     46.C1  ..    33.115       ..         39  005 

Lime  ..         ..       605  ..     9.955       ..  9.326 

Cucumbers.         Celery.  Cauliflowers. 

Potash  . .     34.39  . .     23.07       ■  •         34-39 

Lime..  ..        6.31  ,.     13. n        ..  296 

Bean  straw. 

Potash  salts  . .         ..  3536 

Lime  salts     ..         ..  45-oo 

And  perhaps  a  few  more  ;  but  these  are  quite  enough 
to  illustrate  my  purpose  in  this  instance,  and  may 
enable  not  a  few  to  guide  their  actions  according  to 
method  instead  of  in  a  vague  way,  which  they  them- 
selves are  unable  to  account  for.  A.  ff. 


SPOUTED    WALLS    FOR    FRUIT 

TREES. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  Shingles,  writing  from 
Tortworth,  drew  attention  to  the  failure  at  that  place 
of  Peach  trees  which  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
wide  coping  of  glass,  and  which  during  the  time  of  the 
disastrous  days  in  spring  had  an  additional  covering  of 
netting  suspended  from  the  glass  coping.  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Shingles  spoke  out  in  this  way,  for  if  those 
glass  copings  are  found  to  be  of  no  practical  value 
there  is  no  use  in  one  being  at  the  expense  of  put- 
ting them  up  ;  but  I  should  think  a  good  deal  of  this 
glass  coping  or  shading  has  lately  been  put  up  about 
the  country.  Perhaps  others  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  their  experience. 

Without  glass  coping  or  covering  of  any  sort  my 
outdoor  Peaches  have  this  year  been  marvellously 
successful.  The  fruit  were  plentiful  on  the  trees,  and 
excellent.  The  varieties  are  Stirling  Castle,  Belle 
Beauce,  and  Padley's  Seedling.  Some  years  ago 
these  trees  suffered  severely  from  what  I  thought  to 
be  drip  from  the  coping  of  rain  or  sleet  freezing 
on  the  thicker  branches  of  the  trees.  The  trees  on 
many  parts  were  denuded  of  their  bark,  and  for  a 
time  I  was  wicked  enough  to  think  that  some  mis- 
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chievous  youth  had  been  climbing  up  the  branches 
on  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  idea  could  not 
long  hold  good,  for  an  open  door  close  by  obviated 
any  necessity  for  climbing.  I  therefore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  injury  to  the  bark  was  sustained 
by  the  effects  of  the  freezing  influence  of  drip  from  the 
sandstone  coping.  To  remedy  this  supposed  evil  I 
had  the  wall  spouted,  and  have  not  since  observed 
any  fresh  irjury  to  the  bark,  and  the  injured  portions 
are  now  healing  nicely  over  by  a  covering  of  healthy 
bark. 

These  trees  are  maintained  in  health  by  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  leaves  in  early 
spring,  just  at  the  time  when  the  blossom  is  in  full 
bloom  and  the  leaf-buds  partly  expanded.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  greenfly  does  its  best  to  effect  a 
lodgment,  and  a  little  timely  administration  of  tobacco- 
water  at  that  stage  does  much  to  ensure  success  and 


wind  so  disturbed  the  leaves  as  to  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  a  plate  sufficiently  clear,  but,  such  as  they 
are,  I  send  three  of  them.  By  examining  them  with 
the  aid  of  a  reading  glass  you  will  find  them  closely 
dotted  all  over  with  fruit,  and  alike  from  the  top  of 
the  tree  to  the  lower  branches.  I  might  easily  dot 
the  fruit  all  over  with  a  red  pencil,  which  would  j 
make  them  more  visible,  but  then  it  might  be  said 
that  I  dotted  where  there  was  no  fruit,  so  I  prefer 
sending  you  the  plates  jubt  as  they  were  taken. 

The  bees  which  did  such  good  work  in  my  early 
Peach-house  were  moved  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  houses — net  because  I  thought  the  blossoms  at 
that  later  period  of  the  year  required  their  assistance, 
but  their  having  been  agitated  so  early  in  the  year, 
and  evidently  making  good  use  of  their  opportunity,  I 
resolved  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  run  all 
through.  The  hive,  which  was  not  one  of  the  strongest 


GREENHOUSE    HARD-WOODED 
PLANTS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  558  ) 

An  old  practice  in  the  potting  of  Heaths  was  to 
elevate  the  balls  so  high  in  the  pots  that  little  room 
was  left  for  water;  this  was  done  with  a  vieiv  to 
keep  the  collar  of  the  plants  sufficiently  dry,  which 
is  essential,  but  it  can  be  effected  equally  well  by 
keeping  it  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball,  leaving  this  sloping  gradually  from 
the  centre  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  sides  of  the 
pot  J  by  this  means  the  whole  can  be  kept  enough 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  allow  proper  space  for 
watering.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  not  too  much 
for  plants  in  S-inch  or  9-inch  pots.  Studiously  avoid 
light  potting ;  in  all  cases  ram  the  new  soil  50  as  to 


Fig.  116.— belle  eeauc;e  peach  tree,  grown  on  the  seymour  system,  by  mr,  miller,  at  combe  abbey. 


comfort  in  Peach  management  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  and  so  on  for  the  healthy  maturation  of 
plump  buds  and  shoots  for  the  next.  The  Peach,  no 
doubt,  delights,  in  this  country,  in  being  placed 
against  a  warm  wall,  but  by  doing  so  we  place  it  in 
some  respects  in  a  most  unnatural  position — 1st,  the 
warmth  of  the  position  invites  the  breeding  and 
maturing  of  all  the  insects  that  Peach  trees  are  heir 
to  ;  there  is  first  the  greenfly,  second  the  spider,  and 
third  brown-scale,  and  even  thrips.  All  these 
must  be  fought  with  and  efiectually  driven  off  and 
kept  off,  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  either  the 
Yantra  or  the  Lom.  There  is  again  in  this  artificial 
position  the  drip  from  the  coping  ;  this  downpour  on 
the  wood  and  leaves  of  the  trees  is  unnatural,  and 
should  be  obviated  by  the  spouting  of  the  eaves  of 
the  coping.  Other  manipulations  carefully  and  timely 
attended  to  will  all  tend  to  produce  healthy  and 
handsome  trees,  and  fruit  also  in  the  season  worthy  of 
the  artist. 

Unfortunately,  the  day  the  photographer  came  the 


to  begin'with,fswarmed  Jin  June,  at  which  time  I  put 
on,  and  have  lately  taken  away  a  very  nice  super  of 
honey.  One  coincidence  of  the  presence  of  the  bees  in 
the  early  house  was  a  crop  from  a  small  Oldenburg 
Nectarine  of  over  twelve  dozen  splendid  fruits.  From 
the  same  tree  I  never  before  could  gather  more  than 
a  dozen.  This  tree  I  had  often  thought  of  replacing 
by  another,  but  on  account  of  its  good  behaviour  this 
year  I  have  granted  it  a  respite,  and  hope  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  bees  during  other  years,  it  will  keep 
faith  with  me. 

In  early  houses  I  consider  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  assist  Nature  in  the  fertilising  of  the  blossoms,  and 
having  such  good  results  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  bees 
I  look  upon  the  "  finger  and  thumb "  process  as  a 
practice  obsolete — a  thing  of  the  past.  fK  Miller, 
Combe  Abbey  Gardens.  [The  trees  alluded  to  are,  we 
can  testify  from  our  own  observation,  beautiful 
specimens  of  training,  well  furnished  to  the  bottom, 
and,  as  the  photographs  show,  bore  an  excellent  and 
an  even  crop  throughout.  Eds.] 


make  it  as  close  as  that  contained  in  the  old  ball.  If 
this  is  not  done,  in  giving  water  afterwardsit  will  pass 
down  the  sides  through  the  new  material,  leaving  the 
centre  in  which  the  roots  exist  so  dry  as  to  cause 
death  or  disease. 

After  potting  keep  the  house  a  little  closer  than 
usual  for  a  few  weeks,  giving  no  side  air  ;  and,  if  the 
weather  is  bright  and  dry,  sprinkle  the  surface  on 
which  they  stand,  so  as  to  counteract  the  loss  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves  given  off  by  evaporation.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  here  that  although  they  are 
essentially  air-loving  plants,  and  are  able  to  bear 
a  freer  admission  in  direct  contact  with  them  than  the 
generality  of  the  subjects  grown  in  greenhouses,  still 
during  the  time  the  cutting  March  winds  are  blowing 
side  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  house  with  caution 
—even  to  such  as  do  not  receive  a  shift  at  this  time, 
or  the  leaves  will  most  likely  be  injured  to  an  extent 
that  will  cause  them  to  become  of  an  unhealthy  bronzy 
colour,  from  which  they  rarely  recover,  dying  and 
falling  off  before  their  allotted  time,   which,   as  a 
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matter  of  course,  is  alike  delrimental  to]  heaUh  and 
appearance.  As  snon  as  ihty  are  potted  all  the  st  ronger 
branches  bhould  be  bent  well  down  in  a  hoiizontal 
posiiion,  close  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  ;  if  this  is  not  • 
attended  to  whilst  the  plants  are  young  the  omission 
can  never  afterwards  be  remetUtd,  as  the  shoots  of 
many  sorts  get  too  strong  tj  bend,  and  the  requisite 
outline  cannot  be  preserved,  as  the  strong  grow ths, 
even  if  repeatedly  stopped,  have  such  a  tendency  to 
take  the  lead  in  an  upward  direction  that  the  weaker 
branches  are  starved  and  iiltimately  die  off,  leaving 
\he  platits  naked  and  unsightly  at  the  base,  for  which 
iheie  is  no  remedy,  as  few  Heaihs  will  bear  cutting 
back  far  into  the  old  wood.  Whatever  stopping  is 
required  in  the  shoots  should  be  done  at  this  stage,  as 
the  object  with  this  young  stock  is  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  shapely  specimens  rather  than  any  considera- 
tion for  the  bloom  ihey  make  tl  is  first  season. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  roots  will  have  begun  to  enter 
the  new  soil,  when  more  air  may  be  given.  Each 
plant  must  now  be  daily  looked  over  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  requires  water,  continuing  this  all  through 
the  summer.  Many  fail  to  grow  these  plants  satis- 
factorily through  erroneous  impressions  entertained  as 
to  the  water  they  need.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  if  a  Heath  flags  through  want  of  v/ater  death  is 
likely  to  follow,  and  from  this  impression  those  in 
charge  are  often  induced  to  give  water  before  it  is 
absolutely  needed.  This  is  equally  certain  to  bring 
about  an  unhealthy  state,  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences. Taking  the  family  collectively,  they  re- 
quire the  soil  to  get  drier  before  water  is  applied  than 
o;her  plants,  and  the  harder- wooded  and  slower- 
growing  the  variety,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  treat 
in  this  way.  But  in  all  cases  when  water  is  given 
enough  should  be  applied  to  moisten  the  whole'  of 
the  soil,  but  not  to  saturate  it,  as  from  the  extremely 
fine  delicate  nature  of  the  roots  they  cannot 
bear  any  excess.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
more  vigoious  the  condition  the  more  necessary 
it  is  to  see  they  do  not  get  too  dry  before  watering. 
The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  softest  free- 
growing  kinds,  and  with  all  the  soil  during  the  summer 
season  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as 
in  the  winter  when  comparatively  Utile  growth  is  in 
progress. 

Through  the  summer  provision  should  be  made  for 
standing  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  house  ;  this 
applies  to  all  excepting  thesoft- wooded  winter-flowering 
kinds,  which  should  go  out-of-doors  by  midsummer. 
If  only  a  lew  inches  in  thickness  it  will  be  much  more 
conducive  to  free  growth  than  bare  shelves;  the 
moittaie  which  the  ashes  contain  softens  ihe  air  and 
makes  it  much  more  genial  to  the  plants  during  the 
growing  season,  at  which  time  it  should  be  daily  freely 
sprinkled  with  the  syringe.  The  plants  themselvesshould 
not  be  syringed — for  although,  this  promotes  growth,  it 
makes, them  so  soft  as  to  render  them  more  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  mildew.  Neither  should  they  be  shaded 
in  sunny  weather,  or  the  effect  -will  be  similar.  They 
should  be  kept  under  glass  until  the  beginning  of 
August,  at  which  time  they  ought  to  be  stood  out  in 
the  open  air  on  a  bed  of  ashes  sufficiently  thick  to 
exclude  worms,  letting  them  stand  close  enough,  so 
that  each  plant  will  screen  the  pot  of  the  one  behind 
it  from  the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
direct  action  of  the  sun  on  the  pots  has  the 
effect  of  injuring  the  roots,  that  with  a  healthy 
plant  lay  in  quantities  against  the  inner  surface. 
Should  there  be  an  appearance  of  drenching  rains,  lay 
ihem  down  on  their  sides.  Take  them  in  about  the 
middle  of  September,  for,  if  left  out  until  the  nights 
are  frosty,  the  young  growth  will  suffer. 

Winter  as  before  in  a  light  airy  situation,  attending 
to  their  wants  as  advised  for  the  preceding  season. 
If  all  has  gone  well  they  will  need  more  root:room 
the  following  spring,  giving  a  3  or  4-inch  shift  in  the 
case  of  those  with  plenty  of  roots,  and  less  to  such  as 
are  not  so  strong.  Most  of  the  plants  will  flower 
during  the  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  according  to 
their  season  of  blooming,  and  make  nice  decorative 
sul'jects  ;  but  if  used  in  this  way  they  must  not  be  put 
in  daik  houses,  or  crowded  amongst  other  plants,  or 
they  will  suffer  thereby.  Where  it  is  deemed  more 
desirable  to  grow  them  on  qmckly  to  a  larger  size,  then 
it  will  be  well  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
about  the  beginning  of  February  ;  this  will  cause  them 
to  break  out  bushy,  to  further  assist  which  tie  out  the 
strongest  shoots,  as  advised  in  the  spring  previous, 
treating  through  the  summer  and  following  winter  as 
before.     They  will  by  this  have  formed  nice  compact 


plants,  and  should  be  let  to  bloom,  after  which  the 
free&E  growing  kinds  ought  to  have  their  shoots  short- 
entd  back  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  ;  but  all 
the  slowest  growers  should  merely  have  their  fijwers 
picked  oft  as  soon  as  they  have  faded,  not  allowing 
these  to  remain  on  to  form  seed,  which  has  a  weakening 
ii.Iluence.  They  should  be  treated  in  this  way  all 
through  their  existence,  for,  if  left  to  seed,  it  will  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  causing  ihem  to  flower  later  the 
ensuing  year,  but  also  reduce  the  quality  and  strength 
of  their  blooms. 

Shaking  and  tying  should  be  carried  out  each  winter, 
when  the  plants  are  most  at  rest.  Use  no  more  sticks 
than  necessivy  to  hold  ihem  in  their  proper  position. 
The  weakett  wooded  varieties  will  need  the  most 
support,  but  in  all  cases  do  not  put  the  stakes  down 
deeper  into  ihe  soil  than  requisite,  as  they  cannot  be 
got  in  without  moie  or  less  breaking  the  roots.  When 
the  plants  are  only  wanted  for  home  decoration  fewer 
sticks  will  suffice  than  when  they  have  to  be  moved 
about  considerable  distances  for  exhibition,  in  which 
case  they  must  have  their  shoots  better  secured. 

The  subsequent  treatment  year  after  year  will  be 
much  of  a  routine  character,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  already  given,  using  the  potting  soil  in  a 
more  lumpy  state  as  the  plants  get  bigger,  and  always 
letting  them  have  enough  root-room  as  they  require  it, 
for  if  ever  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  they  are  liable 
to  die  when  shifted.  As  the  plants  get  old  and  in  pots 
as  large  as  deemed  desirable,  they  may  with  advan- 
tage be  assisted  with  weak  manure-water  during  the 
spring  and  summer ;  and  when  they  occupy  pots  of 
considerable  size  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  time  they 
are  turned  out  to  harden  in  the  summer  to  put  a  piece 
of  old  mat  or  canvas  round  the  pots,  so  as  to  break 
the  force  of  the  sun. 

There  are  a  few  kinds  that  requh-e  especial  treat- 
ment. The  yellow-flowered,  drooping-habited  E. 
depressa  should  be  stood  out  in  the  full  sun  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  autumn,  or  it  will  not  sets  its 
flowers  freely.  This  sort  does  not  usually  bloom  well 
two  seasons  together.  One  of  the  finest  Heaths  in 
cultivation,  E,  Cavendishiana,  will  bear  after  flowering 
placing  in  a  comparatively  warm,  close,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  suits  Azaleas,  whilst  making  their 
growth — previous  to  which,  when  its  gets  too  tall,  its 
branches  may  be  cut  much  closerin  than  most  other  sorts 
will  do  with;  it  will  bear  their  being  shortened  in  to 
the  extent  of  one- third,  but  after  it  has  made  growth  in 
such  a  structure  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  for 
a  month  before  autumn,  or  it  will  be  too  soft  to  winter 
well.  The  winter  flowermg  kinds,  of  which  E.  hye- 
malis  may  be  taken  as  a  representative,  should  after 
blooming  have  their  strong  shoots  cut  freely  back,  or 
they  will  soon  get  too  tall.  The  spring  flowering  E. 
propendens  ought  to  be  treated  similarly. 

The  following  are  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  that 
will  give  a  succession  of  flower  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  year: — 


E.  Victoria 

E,  M'N;ibiana  rosea 

K.  llnrtnelli 

\i.  DKVoniana 

E.  imital)ilis 

E.  aristata  superba 

E.  Cavendishiana 

E.  depres--a 

E.  Candoll-rana 

E, propendens 

E.  tricolor  coronata 

E.     „     Eppsii  I 

E.     ,,     Wilsoni  superba  | 

E,  veiitricosa  cocciuca  minor  | 

E.     ,,     magnifica 

E.     ,,     ptandiflora  {Stt.ry) 

E.     ,,     EoLhwelliana. 

E.  obbata 

E.  ampullacea  obbata  | 

E.  Fairieana  i 


E,  exquisiia 
E.  Massoni  major 
E.  Lindleyana 
£.  xmuta 
E.  eximia  superbi 
-E.  Paxtoni 
£.  Shaniioni  Turnbullii 
£.  insigiiis 

E,  Shannon!  glabra  (new) 
E,  opulenta  (new) 
E   Parmentieriana  rosea 
E.  Irbyana 
E.  Ausiiniana 
E.  Jacksoni 
E.  I\Iarnocki3na 
E.  retorta  major 
E,  hiemalis 
E.  Wilmoreana 
E.  gracilis 
E.     ,,     vernalis 


The  above  forty  varieties  are  diversified  in  colour 
and  form,  good  growers,  and  come  into  flower  in 
something  like  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
from  the  early  spring  through  the  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  and,  whether  for  exhibition  or  home 
decoration,  may  be  relied  upon  as  calculated  to  give 
satis'action. 

Insects  — Heaths  possess  one  great  advantage  over 
most  other  plants,  they  are  little  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects.  Scale,  both  brown  and  white,  will  live 
upon  them.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  afflicted  with  the 
latter  it  is  much  better  to  destroy  it  at  once  than  to 
run  the  chance  of  its  being  communicated  to  others. 
The  brown  species  is  less  difficult  to  deal  with, 
although  not  easy  to  eradicate  ;  where  present  it  is 
confined  principally  to  the  wood.  It  may  be  kept 
down  by  the  use  of  the  brush  and  sponge,  and 
washing  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  insecti- 
cide in  the  autumn,  after  growth  is  complete, 
T,  Baines, 


„.d^^2S'ssisk 


ll'fltius   flf  iflfllis 


We  are  happy  to  announce  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  of  Thomf-sons  Gardeners^  Assistant 
(Biackie),  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore.  The  old  edition  was  for  the  lime  at 
which  it  was  published  the  best  general  treatise  on 
gardening  in  the  language,  and  we  are  assured  that 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  the  work  up  to 
date.  Several  new  sections  have  been  added  relating 
to  orchard-house?,  heating,  laying-out  of  gardens, 
florists'  flowers,  carpet-bedding,  table  decoration,  the 
management  of  conservatory  and  stove  plants,  &c. 
So  enlarged  and*  improved,  Thompson  s  Gardtncrs^ 
Assistant  forms  a  cyclopjedia  which  no  garden  library 
can  dispense  with.  We  shall  allude  at  greater  length 
to  the  contents  of  the  volume  .at  a  future  time. 
M.  T.  M. 

We    notice    the    publication    of    a    second 

edition  of  The  Clematis  as  a  Gardui  Fhiver^  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore  and  Mr.  George  Jackman. 
The  former  edition  was  a  model  of  what  a  garden 
monograph  should  be.  While  giving  sufficient 
clues  and  indication  to  the  physiologist  and  botanist 
requiring  information  of  a  character  not  ordinarily 
desired  by  the  cultivator,  it  gave  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  history,  production,  and  culture  of  the 
numerous  varieties  which  the  skill  and  good  fortune 
of  the  raisers  had  brought  before  the  public.  The  in- 
troduction of  these  fine  varieties  consthuted  a  distinct 
era  alike  in  horticultural  botany  and  ornamental  gar- 
dening, and  most  desirable  it  was  that  its  history 
should  have  been  written.  In  this  second  edition 
many  new  features  are  introduced,  in  accordance  with 
the  increased  knowledge  which  experience  has  given 
of  the  qualities  of  the  several  varieties  and  their  fitness 
for  particular  work.  The  descriptive  lists  have  been 
recast  and  extended  so  as  to  include  the  latest  addi- 
tions and  the  certificated  varictieF,  and  the  volume 
now  ends  with  a  very  useful  index  of  species  and 
varieties  classified  according  to  their  botanical  origin, 
and  their  habit  of  growth,  flowering,  &c.  The  Cle- 
matis now  belts  the  year  with  flowers,  with  the  excep- 
tion (even  that  not  always  valid)  of  about  one  month. 
The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  in  his  own  small  gar- 
den began  the  year  with  calycina  and  cirrhosa,  and 
followed  up  with  tubulosa,  Jackmanni,  and  graveolens 
till  cirrhosa  again  made  iti  appearance.  Alike  for 
dressed  garden,  exhibition  purposes,  wilderness  walks, 
and  rooteries  and  rough  banks,  the  Clematis  as  a 
whole  is  unrivalled.  Would  that  some  enthusiats 
\yould  follow  up  the  advice  given  by  a  writer  in  this 
journal,  and  plant  a  number  of  the  free-growing  varie- 
ties in  such  places  as  the  Underclifle  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  greensand  cliffi  at  Folkestone  and  Sand- 
gate,  and  hundreds  of  similar  iocalities  by  the  coast 
and  inland.  Y, 

M.  Andre  de  Vos  has  republished  his  very 

useful  Emtm'eration  M'ethodtqite  des  Pianics  NouveUcs 
ou  InteressanteSf  or  "Enumeration  of  the  Newor  Inte- 
resting Plants  published  or  alluded  to  in  the  principal 
Horticultural  Journals  of  Europe  for  the  year  1S76." 
M.  de  Vos  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  mere  list  of 
names,  but  has  given  us  a  brief  descriptive  paragraph 
and  a  reference  to  the  work  in  which  the  plants  in 
question  are  figured  and  described.  The  arrangement 
is  according  to  the  natural  orders.  In  future  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  M.  de  Vos  will  give  in  addition  an 
alphabetical  index  to  the  genera,  tor  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  not  botanists  enough  to  know  under  what 
order  to  look  for  a  particular  genus.  In  the  mean- 
time we  can  but  tender  our  hearty  acknowledgments 
to  the  author  of  this  very  serviceable  enumeration. 


Publications  Received. — Journal  of  Forestry. 
— Wiener  Obst  und  Garten  Zeilung. — Monatsschrift 
des  Vereines  zur  Belorderung  des  Gartenbaues, 
in  den  K.  Preuss.  ^Staaten. — Le  Moniteur  Horticole 
Beige. — The  Rose  Annual,  by  William  Paul. — Revue 
Horticole. — Annales  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buiten- 
zorg, — Florist  and  Pomologist. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Azilea--. 
— The  lueful  character  of  these  plants  in  giving  a  long 
^^ccession  of  flowers  is  now  much  better  understood 
than  it  once  was.  There  are  few  plants  adapted  to  con- 
servatory decoration  that,  by  suitable  treatment,  can 
he  made  to  flower  over  such  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year.  Independent  of  the  different  forms  of  vit- 
tata.  a  totally  distinct  section  undeservedly  much 
neglected,  which  will  bloom  without  forcing  from 
September  to  March,  there  is  no  difficulty  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  ordinary  varieties,  in  having  them 
in  from  Christmas  to  midsummer;  but  neither  this 
early  nor  late  flowering  can  be  accomplished  except 
by  plants  that  have  received  the  requisite  treatment 
for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  gradually  induce  a 
habit  of  blooming  early  or  late  as  the  case  may  be. 
Not  but  that  plants  that  flowered  best  during  the  early 
spring  may  be  forced  to  have  them  in  bloom  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  late  ones,  on  the 
ether  hand,  retarded,  so  as  to  open  their  flowers 
much  later  than  hitherto ;  but  to  be  had  in 
early  they  would  require  the  application  of  more 
heat  than  is  consistent  with  the  flowers  stand- 
ing well  when  open,  whereas  if  they  have  been 
in  previous  years  gradually  brought  on  to  open  their 
blooms  in  the  winter  they  will  do  so  with  less  forcing, 
by  which  means  the  flowers  will  last  much  longer 
either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut — the  latter  a  matter  of 
great  importance  at  the  present  day.  In  the  same 
way  plants  that  have  previously  had  their  flowering 
kept  back  more  or  less  can  be  induced  to  bloom  still 
later  without  being  subjected  to  the  chilling  process 
often  resorted  to,  and  which  ends  in  the  flowers  open- 
ing not  more  than  half  their  natural  size.  Such  as  are 
wanted  in  bloom  soon  after  Christmas  should  at  once 
be  placed  in  a  little  heat  and  brought  on  gradually. 
They  may  have  a  little  moisture  overhead  by  syringing 
once  a  day,  but  over  much  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
encourages  too  much  shoot  growth,  and  makes  the 
whole  soft.  Plants  that  flowered  late,  say  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  have  through  the  autumn 
been  subjected  to  sufficient  heat  for  maturing  their 
growth  and  plumping  up  their  bloom-buds  will  be 
approaching  completion  in  this  respect  ;  they  should 
not  be  removed  into  cooler  quarters  too  soon,  under  the 
impression  that  this  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
later  disposition  to  flower.  Plants  with  thoroughly 
plump,  well-ripened  flower-buds  I  have  always  found 
easier  to  retard  late  than  such  as  had  their  growth 
stopped  in  a  softer  state.  Whatever  tying  is  required 
to  these  later  plants  should  be  finished  at  once  ;  for 
home  decoration  comparatively  little  support  is  re- 
quired, but  there  is  one  essential  that  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  is,  to  keep  the  strongest  branches 
well  tied  down  to  the  base.  PlanU  that  are  somewhat 
earlier  and  have  finished  their  growth  and  are  wanted 
to  bloom  late  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  with 
plenty  of  air  on  in  the  daytime,  and  also  at  night  when 
I  here  is  no  likelihood  of  frost ;  as  a  matter  of  course 
ihey  will  now  require  much  less  water,  but  never  let 
ibe  soil  get  so  dry  as  is  sometimes  practised. 

Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Pelar- 
goniums.— The  free  early-liowered  section  of  these 
l>'ants,  now  so  much  in  demand  for  conservatory 
L'ecoralion  and  the  production  of  cut  flowers,  and 
which  by  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  and  the 
rtqui&iie  treatment  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  the 
latter  part  of  winter,  must  now  receive  every  atten- 
tion by  being  sufficiently  tied  out  to  secure  sturdy 
growth  ;  they  must  be  well  elevated  up  to  the  roof 
j^Iass,  and  be  subjected  to  a  temperalurea  little  higher 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  45°  during  the 
v.i^ht  will  answer  for  them.  Primulas. — There  has 
been  considerable  advance  in  the  varieties  of  these 
plants  during  lecent  years  ;  the  fine  double  flowered 
viirielies  of  the  large  bloomed  section,  totally  distmct 
f(om  the  old  dwarf-growing,  weak  constitutioned 
itoublc-rtutvered  white  forms,  are  a  great  acquisition. 
There  are  some  now  which  are  thoroughly  robust  strong 
^.■rowers,  with  the  individual  bloum-stalks  sufTicienily 
Jong  to  adapt  them  much  better  for  bouquet  woik, 
with  the  flowers  as  double  and  almost  as  large 
:)s  the  blooms  of  a  moderate  sized  double  Balsam. 
Their  propagation  by  cuttings  no  doubt  makes 
iheir  increase  a  much  slower  process  than  raising 
tl.e  single  kinds  from  seed,  as  well  as  entail- 
ing a  little  more  labour ;  yet  nevertheless  they 
!ie  worth  all  the  trouble,  if  only  for  the  single  fact 
that  their  flowers  stand  so  much  longer  than  the 
>ingle  ones — the  vexatious  disposition  the  blooms  of 
which  have  to  fall  ofl  when  a  few  days  old  with  the 
jlightest  touch  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers.  To 
do  them  well  through  the  winter  without  damping, 
they,  in  common  with  all  the  kind^,  should  be  kept  in 
a  temperature  of  from  45"  to  50°  in  the  night,  and 
close  to  the  glass.  If  the  corner  of  a  small  pit  along 
with  Cyclamens  can  be  afforded  them  it  will  just  meet 
their  requirements.     These  last-named  should  now  be 


well  attended  to.  Look  over  them  carefully,  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  greenfly,  which  conceals  itself 
under  the  leaves  in  a  way  that,  unless  sought  for,  it  is 
not  detected  until  much  injury  is  done.  Plants  in 
full  bloom  should  as  they  come  in  be  removed  to  the 
.conservatory,  or  wherever  required  for  decoraiive  pur- 
poses,  but  the  main  stock  ought  to  be  still  kept  on  in  the 
growing  pit  or  house  where  they  can  have  a  temperature 
such  as  already  indicated.  Seedlings  sown  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  will  by  this  lime  be  ready  for 
pricking  out  into  pots  or  pans  drained  and  filled  with 
good  loam  to  which  has  been  added  some  sand  and 
leaf-mould,  also  keeping  these  near  enough  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  the  leaf-stalks  being  drawn  up  weakly. 
Mignonette  intended  for  early  flowering,  as  well  as  the 
later  crop,  must  receive  the  requisite  attention  ;  such 
plants  as  are  required  for  spring  blooming  should  if 
they  now  show  flower  have  it  pinched  out.  Where  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants  should  be 
sufficiently  supplied  with  manure-water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  soot  ;  there  is  nothing  tends  more 
than  the  latter  to  impart  to  the  leaves  the  deep  green 
healthy  tint  which  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of 
Mignonette  in  pots,  and  without  which,  however  full 
of  flower,  it  does  not  look  well.    T,  Baines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  preceding 
Calendar  upon  this  subject  I  referred  to  the  import- 
ance of  using  the  utmost  diligence  towards  the  ex- 
tirpation of  insect  pests  before  recommencing  forcing 
operations  for  the  ensuing  season.  If  such  matters  have 
had  due  attention,  allowing  an  interval  of  a  few  days 
after  the  trees  are  dressed  to  allow  the  composition 
employed  therein  to  set  firmly,  forcing  o^ieiations 
may  be  commenced  whenever  desired.  To  have  ripe 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  by  ihe  middle  of  May  next 
season,  a  gradual  excit*'ment  should  be  permitted  to 
take  place  at  about  the  middle  of  the  current  month, 
in  the  first  instance  by  merely  closing  up  the  house 
entirely  at  night  and  keeping  it  so  whenever  cold 
weather  prevads;  under  other  conditions  give  sufficient 
air  to  prevent  the  internal  temperature  ranging  much 
higher  than  that  which  exists  out-of-doors,  and 
unless  absolutely  required  by  stress  of  weather,  use  as 
little  fire-heat  as  possible  during  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  when  45°  to  50°  nt  night,  55"  during  day- 
light, and  about  65"  irom  solar  aid,  will  amply  suffice. 
Mure  than  this  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  mischiet, 
and  therefore  to  insure  success  it  is  best  avoided. 
A  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  excite  vegetation,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
maintained  by  sprinkling  the  floors  or  borders  in  the 
house  occasionally,  and  the  trees  at  morning  and 
afternoon.  Take  advantage  of  unsuitable  weather 
out-of-doors  for  pushing  forward  the  necessary  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  before  forcing  commences 
in  later  houses.  By  no  means  neglect  to  give  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  to  borders  which  are  protected 
from  obtaining  any  benefit  from  the  rainfalls,  and 
complete  as  expeditiously  as  possible  any  lifting  of  the 
roots  or  root-pruning  which  still  remains  to  be  done. 
G.  T.  Miles,  IVycombe  Abbey. 

CucUMbERS. — If  the  demand  for  Cucumbers  is  not 
excessive  the  plants  expected  to  yield  a  supply  from 
December  onwards  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
removal  of  nearly  all  the  young  fruit  and  male  blos- 
soms, unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  plants  have 
limited  room  and  are  growing  extra  strong,  when 
moderate  cropping  will  be  found  the  best  course  to 
follow.  To  produce  an  unlimited  supply  up  to  Christ- 
mas is  no  difficult  task,  but  to  continue  it  up  to  the 
end  of  March  is  the  best  test  of  skilful  management ; 
and  assuming  that  heat,  soil,  and  structure  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  light  cropping  until  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  established  will  be  found  the  stepping- 
stone  to  success.  Although  winter  culture  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  there  are  certain  rules,  simple  in  them- 
selves, which  must  be  followed  pretty  closely  so  lung 
as  daylight  is  more  than  counierbalanced  by  dark- 
ness. A  minimum  temperature  of  70°,  wiih  a  rise 
of  10°  to  15'  by  day  from  sun-heat,  and  a  bottom-heat 
of  So''  to  90''  shouid  be  maintained.  The  soil  or  turf, 
taken  off  thin,  moderately  heavy,  may  be  used  rough 
as  it  is  brought  home,  little  and  often,  with  a 
ULeral  admixture  of  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubble 
which  will  admit  of  a  free  passage  for  roots  and 
liquid-manure  when  the  time  for  feeding  arrives. 
Syringing  the  foliage,  as  a  rule,  will  no  longer  be 
advantageous,  but  moisture  must  be  produced  by 
damping  the  beds,  paths,  and  walls,  filling  up 
evaporating- pans,  and  ihe  frequent  introduction  of 
small  quantities  of  (resh  horse-droppings.  Ventilation 
at  the  top  of  the  house  on  all  favourable  occasions,  as 
a  means  of  changing  and  sweetening  the  atmo- 
sphere, rather  than  lowering  the  temperature,  must 
not  be  overlooked  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  cleanli- 
ness will  form  an  important  item  in  tlie  daily  routine, 
as  mildew  and  canker  are  very  often  fostered  by  a 
close,  damp,  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  usual 
remedies,  as  is  well  known,  are  sulphur  and  quick- 
lime, but  prevention  being  better  than  cure,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  few  ventilating  bricks  on  a  level  with  the 


surface  of  the  soil,  and,  if  praci'cible,  opposite  the 
reiurn  pipes,  will  very  often  render  the  application  of 
these  antidotes  quite  unnecessaiy ;  growth  will  be 
more  vigorous,  and,  na'urally,  red-spider  will  be  less 
troublesome.  Where  bottom-heat  is  obtained  from 
hut-water  pipes,  and  pot  culture  is  closely  lolluwtd, 
worms  are  seldom  troublesome,  but  under  the  old 
system  of  growing  the  plants  on  dun^-beds  with 
decaying  animal  manure  in  the  compcst  these  pests 
increase  rapidly,  and  very  soon  render  the  soil  unfit 
for  maintaining  healthy  growth.  The  usual  remedy 
for  their  expulsion  is  lime  or  soot  water,  applied  at  or 
a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 
The  former  cannot  be  made  too  strong,  but:  the  u^e  of 
the  latter  requires  cire  and  jud  gment.    W,  Cchvian, 

KITCHEJSr   GARDEN. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  or  usefulness  of  lay- 
ing down  the  stems  of  Broccoli  intended  to  stand 
through  the  winter  may  still  be  called  an  unsettled 
one,  since  many  practical  men  and  good  garceners 
object  to  it.  I  think  myself  that  the  necessity,  or 
otherwise,  should  be  taken  with  a  little  grain  of  con- 
sideration. I  never  trouble  to  disturb  any  dwarf- 
growing  and  hardy  sorts,  such  as  Cattell's  Eclipse, 
Carter's  Matchless,  Dalmeny  May,  and  such-like, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  bend  down  all  the 
lanky-stemmed  taller  growing  sorts,  and  cover  them 
with  earth  up  to  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  great 
point  of  injury  will  generally  be  found  at  that  where 
the  leaves  radiate  from  the  stem,  and  this  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  sudden  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, from  frost  to  thaw,  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  fickle  winters,  and  to  which  the  tall  varieties  are 
so  much  more  susceptible  than  the  dwarf  sorts,  since 
the  foliage  of  the  latter  keeps  the  stems  shaded,  and 
they  thaw  more  gradually.  In  any  case  now  is  the 
lime  for  the  operation  to  be  looked  to,  at  the  same 
time  if  the  garden  is  infested  with  the  short-tailed 
mouse  means  should  be  taken  for  their  destruction, 
for  they  are  great  vegetarians,  and  find  a  very  comfort- 
able home  for  the  winter  under  a  good  head  of 
Broccoli  foliage,  and  a  capital  larder  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  of  which  they  appear  very  fond.  The  fine 
open  weather  we  have  had  lately  has  been  very  favour- 
able for  the  autumn  growth  of  the  Brassica  tribe;  plants 
to  stand  the  winter  have  grown  freely,  and.  are 
looking  healthy  and  vigorous.  See  that  they  are  kept 
free  of  all  decaying  foliage,  and  if  necessary  the  ground 
stirred  up  between  the  rows.  The  autumn  Broccolis 
of  various  sorts  have  come  in  very  freely,  and  amongst 
them  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower  quite  maintains 
its  supremacy  as  one  of  the  very  best,  and  it  is 
very  accommodating  as  to  size,  as  it  may  be 
cut  when  4  inches  over,  and  in  very  good  ground 
may  be  grown  to  10  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter.  It, 
however,  does  not  protect  itself  with  foliage,  and 
when  grown  to  the  required  size  should  be  stored 
under  cover  secure  from  frosts.  The  sorts  which 
protect  themselves  may  be  kept  out  much  longer  by 
bending  a  few  leaves  over  the  centre. 

Cabbages  to  stand  through  the  winter  season  may 
now  have  a  final  earrhing-up,  and  the  stirring  of 
the  soil  amongst  the  beds  of  Lettuces,  &c  ,  must  be 
persevered  in  as  long  as  possible,  as  it  tends  greatly 
to  keep  in  check  the  ravages  of  snails,  and  this  opera- 
tion should  be  supplemented  by  dressings  of  soot  and 
lime  mixed  together  in  a  dry  state.  This  mubt  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  the  case  of  CauHflowers 
under  hand-glasses  which,  owing  to  the  favourable 
weather,  are  looking  more  than  usually  strong  and 
vigorous  and  with  care  will  soon  be  out  of  the  wa.y  of 
the  attacks  of  snails.  The  same  dressing  should  also 
be  followed  up  on  the  beds  of  Tripoli  Onions  and  the 
Carrot  beds  to  stand  through  the  winter  ;  in  this  case 
the  dressing  should  be  liberal  and  stirred  in  deeply 
to  disturb  gtubs.  Mazagan  and  Early  Long-pod  Beans 
may  be  at  once  got  in  on  well  cuhivated  stiff  eround. 
Before  sowing  the  Beans  stir  them  up  in  paraffin  oil — 
about  a  iable-=ipoonful  tc  a  quart  ;  no  need  to  stak 
ihem  any  leni^th  of  litne,  meiely  weiiing  ihtm  wiih 
paraffin  at  Ihe  time  of  ^owing  is  all  ihdt  is  n.  ce^saiy. 
On  or  about  tht  20ih  will  be  the  l-esi  time  l'»  ^i  t  in 
a  sowing  of  Peas  on  a  warm  ^helte^t:d  btodrr,  one 
haviny  a  southerly  aspect  is  the  best.  Daniel  U'Ruuike 
and  William  the  First  are  good  iorts  for  this  sowinc  ; 
the  seed  of  this  should  likewise  be  wetted  with  parafi^n 
before  sowing.  They  are  best  sown  rather  shallow, 
and  the  earth  drawn  over  so  as  to  form  a  ridge.  Take 
advantage  of  the  dry  weather  to  finish  off  the  earthing- 
up  of  Celery  where  necessary  ;  stir  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  latest  planted  crops  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  earth  it  up  at  present, 
as  it  stands  the  frost  better  when  the  crowns  are  fully 
exposed  ;  the  rows  of  Celeriac  may  a'sn  have  the  soil 
stirred  about  them,  and  a  few  inches  drawn  up  to  the 
plants  will  help  the  swelling  out  and  blanching  nf  tl  e 
large  ronts,  which  is  their  chief  excellence.  Il  GUI  e 
Artichokes  arc  not  alieady  protected  let  it  be  d.iiic  ;.t 
once  ;  half-decayed  leaves  are  an  excellent  material 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  very  severe  weather  it  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  introduce  a  good  covering  of  the  san  e 
amongst  the  stems  of  the  dwarf  winter  Brocct.li. 
John  CV.V-,  Redltai^ 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER   lo,   1877. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MpNDAY,         Nov.  13—  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulb-J.at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
r  Elackheath  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
Sale  of  Stock  at  tlic  Horsell  Birch  Nursery, 
Tuesday,         h'ov.  13  \      ^^'if^'   ^^   Prothcroe  &   Morris   (three 

I  Sale  of  Ferns,  Orchids,  Lapaecrias,  Lilies, 
c     &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

r  Brixton  and  Clapham  Horticultural  Society's 

Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days), 
1  GravesendaiidNorth  Kent Chrysanlhemum 
Society's  Show  (two  days). 
Wimbledon    and     District     Horticu 
Society's  Aulumn  Show  (two  days). 
!  Carter's  Root  and  A''egetablc  Show,  at  the 
I.     Agricultural  Hall  (two  dajjs), 
TmtRtinAv       Nnv   re  /  Meeiinf,^  of  the  Linnean  Society,  at  S  p.m. 
i  HURSDAV,      iNov.  15  \  g^j^  ^^  Orchids,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

C  Southampton  Horticultural  Society's  Chry- 

Friday,  Nov,  lO-j  Sale'of  N^r^ry 'stock  at   the  Whitchurch 

[      Rectory,  Ed^ware,  byProtheroe  &  Morris. 
'  Ealing   District   Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show. 
Saleof  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs, 
&c  ,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


,„„{ 


THE  summer  has  ended,  and  with  it  the 
long  series  of  exhibitions  of  horticultural 
societies  which  are  now  thickly  held  in  almost 
every  district  of  the  country.  In  large  cities 
and  towns,  in  smiling  looking  villages,  in 
near  and  in  remote  districts  alike,  tents  have 
been  pitched,  and  public  halls  and  school- 
rooms utilised  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in 
public  the  horticultural  productions  of  the 
neighbourhoods.  An  immense  amount  of 
activity  has  been  put  forth,  all  the  agencies  that 
flower  shows  call  into  play  have  been  hard  at 
work  ;  competitions  have  taken  place  ;  victors 
have  triumphed  and  the  vanquished  mourned  ; 
committees  have  estimated  the  results,  financial 
and  otherwise,  some  to  their  gain  and  others  to 
their  loss  ;  and  now  the  curtain  has  dropped  on 
the  varying  scenes,  and  the  actors  are  resting 
from  their  labours  till  the  opening  year  again 
summons  them  to  renewed  exertions.  The  ques- 
tion may  therefore  be  put — What  is  the  result, 
on  the  position  and  progress  of  horticulture,  of 
these  exhibitions — is  it  beneficial  or  otherwise .' 
On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  influence  is  a 
beneficial  one,  but  there  are  shadows  cast 
athwart  the  retrospect.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  exhibitions  are  simply  financial  specu- 
lations on  the  part  of  their  promoters.  A  few 
persons  see  in  a  flower  show  a  prospect  of  profit, 
they  care  little  for  horticulture  as  such,  but 
they  are  willing  to  make  it  a  means  to  an  end  ; 
a  committee  is  formed,  a  schedule  fraiiied — very 
often  in  the  interest  of  some  few  plant  culti- 
vators whose  productions  are  indispensable  to 
an  attractive  exhibition.  If  the  day  be  fine,  and 
the  gate  money  satisfactory,  all  goes  well  as  a 
marriage  feast,  just  claims  are  satisfied  ;  but  if 
a  wet  day  results  a  collapse  of  the  speculation 
follows,  exhibitors  are  offered  half  the  value  of 
their  prizes,  and  occasionally  litigation  is 
resorted  to  before  a  mutual  understanding  is 
reached.  All  such  shows  accomplish  little  or 
nothing  creditable  to  horticulture. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  are 
attained  when  a  society  e.>cists  in  any  locality 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  one  horticultural 
exhibition  or  more  during  the  summer,  though 
societies,  as  a  general  rule,  fail  to  use  their 
opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  A  horti- 
cultural society  should  include  all  who  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  horticultural  pursuits  ; 
and,  in  addition,  those  who,  not  having  the  love 
of  or  leisure  for  gardening  pursuits,  yet  recognise 
their  social  and  commercial  importance,  and 
support  movements  having  for  their  object  the 
extension  and  the  improvement  of  gardening  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  active.  A 
society  supported  by  the  personal  interest  and 
annual  subscriptions  of  its  members  should  not 
degenerate  into  a  mere  commercial  or  financial 
speculation,  though  this  sometimes  happens  ; 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations 


of  the  society  should  be  sufficient,  if  not  to 
actually  cover,  yet  considerably  diminish  any 
financial  risks  accruing  from  a  wet  day — a  con- 
tingency that  may  be  looked  for  as  likely  to 
occur  once  in  three  or  four  years,  if  not  oftener. 
The  financial  undertakings  of  a  society  should 
not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  its  income  derived 
from  annual  subscriptions  ;  there  must  be  of 
necessity  a  certain  amount  of  speculative  fore- 
cast, but  it  should  be  carefully  computed,  for 
debts  are  soon  contracted,  and  they  hang  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  a  committee  of 
management.  A  horticultural  society  taking 
upon  itself  financial  obligations  of  a  serious 
character,  should  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a 
reserve  fund  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  failure 
from  inclemency  of  weather  or  otherwise.  A 
society  newly  instituted  should  be  supported 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  by  means  of  a 
guarantee  fund,  until  it  is  able  to  establish  a 
reserve  fund.  Many  societies  have  suffered 
utter  collapse  through  want  of  this  necessary 
adjunct ;  a  wet  time  has  followed  two  and  three 
years  in  succession.  Committees  have  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  and  tiring  of  this,  resolve  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  society.  Numerous 
exhibitions  have  come  to  an  end  in  this  fashion. 
The  framing  of  extravagant  schedules  is  a 
common  failing.  The  sanguine  men  in  a  com- 
mittee most  frequently  outvote  the  cautious 
members  ;  they  want  some  few  features  heavily 
subsidised  to  draw  in  outsiders  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  show.  Money  is  often  little  better 
than  fooled  away  after  this  fashion,  and  the 
local  cultivators,  taking  umbrage  at  what  they 
deem  a  slight,  foment  discord,  and  societies 
with  divided  councils  are  rarely  successful.  A 
society  should  take  a  high  view  of  its  duties. 
It  should  aim  at  doing  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  Primarily  it  should  endeavour  to  draw 
out  the  best  horticultural  productions  of  its 
immediate  district;  it  should  also  give  en- 
couragement to  new  features  of  a  desirable 
character — for  variety  goes  a  long  way  towards 
securing  continued  interest ;  and  when  it  has 
done  this — keeping  its  money  prizes  within  its 
means,  if  it  has  aught  to  spare,  it  may  then  go 
outside  its  circle  of  operations,  if  it  be  deemed 
expedient  to  do  so.  But  caution  is  urgently 
needed  in  all  ventures  of  this  character. 

Keen  business  capacity  is  a  great  want  on 
committees  of  horticultural  societies,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  nurserymen  are  sometimes 
desirable  as  office-holders  on  flower  show  com- 
mittees ;  but  if  nurserymen  are  admitted  at  all, 
it  should  be  with  the  consent  of  their  fellows  in 
the  trade,  else  jealousies  arise  and  imputations 
of  making  an  unfair  use  of  opportunities.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  selection  of  good  men  of 
business  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than 
appears  on  the  face  of  it,  and  for  want  of 
proper  caution  we  have  known  funds  frittered 
away  wildly  and  uselessly.  While,  then,  practical 
horticulturists,  amateur  and  professional  alike, 
may  reasonably  take  upon  themselves  a  good 
share  in  the  management  of  a  horticultural 
society,  let  them  seek  to  secure  the  services 
of  men  of  position  and  business  capacity  in 
the  direction  of  affairs.  Their  presence  and 
co-operation  may  avert  disaster,  and  they  will 
be  certain  to  inspire  confidence,  as  the  public 
are  rarely  slow  to  support  movements  they  are 
enabled  to  contemplate  with  approval.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  the  show  is  held  all  claims 
should  be  satisfied,  the  accounts  audited,  and 
a  statement  placed  before  subscribers  and 
others.  If  the  annual  exhibition  be  held  in 
July,  a  general  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the 
society  should  be  convened  in  December  and 
January,  in  order  that  the  executive  may  take 
counsel  with  their  constituents.  It  greatly 
assists  in  the  direction  of  keeping  alive  an 
interest  in  the  society. 

At  the  general  meeting  the  committee  of 
direction  should  be  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  power  be  then  given  to  revise  the 
schedule  of  prizes  and  issue  it,  and  fix  the  day 
of  exhibition  without  delay.  This  gives  in- 
tending exhibitors  ample  time  to  prepare  their 
exhibits,  and  commensurate  space  in  which  to 
prepare  all  necessary  details.  Hurried  work  is 
rarely   so  thorough   or  so   satisfactory  as   that 


accomplished  by  time  and  with  due  deliberation 
of  purpose.      

We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  speak 

in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Bedding  at  Cleveland 
House,  Clapham  Park,  as  standing  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  summer  decorative  displays,  more  parti- 
cularly in  reference  to  the  style  now  well  known  as 
carpet-bedding.  We  now  give  an  illustration  (fig.  1 1 7) 
of  a  Vine  border  so  arranged.  The  materials  used  weie 
such  as  are  generally  employed  in  this  kind  of  bedding, 
bat  the  arrangement  was  so  far  different  that  the 
ground  for  some  parts  of  the  design  was  sunk  some 
inches  below  the  ordinary  level,  whilst  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  plants  of  taller  stature  used  to  stand 
up  in  relief  small  beds  were  raised,  which  further 
assisted  in  breaking  the  too  formal  and  objectionably 
even  surface  usually  seen  in  this  description  of  garden- 
ing. The  plants  in  this  way  elevated  were  small  ex- 
amples of  Dracaena  australis,  Chamcepeuce  diacantha, 
and  Echeveria  metallica.  The  sunk  portions  were  filled 
with  Nertera  depressa,  Sedum  glaucum,  and  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  and  the  rest  of  the  filling-in  consisted  of 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  Sempervivumcalifornicum, 
S.  tabulteforme,  Sedum  lydium,  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum.  The  subjects  used  to  give 
colour  were  Alternanthera  amcena,  A.  paronychioides, 
A.  versicolor,  Coleus  Verschalieltii,  and  Pelargoniums 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Mrs.  Kmgsbury,  up  to  the 
wall  of  the  vinery.  The  arrangement  collectively 
was  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  efiective  which 
Mr.  Legg  has  produced,  and  this  is  saying  not  a 
little.  Speaking  of  Vine  borders,  we  are  no  advo- 
cates for  cropping  these  at  all  where  it  can  be 
dispensed  with,  but  it  often  happens  that  vineries  are 
placed  in  such  positions  that  it  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  appearance  sake,  to  plant  the  borders 
with  something,  as  in  the  present  case  ;  and  the  effect 
upon  the  Vines  is  greatly  different  according  as  differ- 
ent plants  are  used.  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  there  were 
no  gross  feeders  greedily  sucking  out  the  nutriment 
requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Vines,  and  the  con- 
tinual application  of  water  in  dry  weather  to  many  of 
the  plants  employed,  insured  the  border  being  kept 
sufficiently  moist,  so  that  the  Vines  were  not  likely 
to  suffer  through  want  of  moisture.  That  they  were 
quite  at  home  under  the  treatment  was  evident 
from  the  fine  crops  which  they  have  this,  as  well 
as  preceding  years,  produced,  and  which  were 
in  keepmg  with  the  rest  of  the  gardening  here, 
whether  as  relating  to  the  flower  gardening,  plants 
grown  in  pots — large  specimens  of  subjects  the  most 
difficult  to  cultivate,  as  well  as  small  things  for  general 
decoration;  or  the  indispensable  occupants  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  collectively  have  always  been 
in  "such  condition  as  to  evince  Mr.  Legg's  undoubted 
abilities  as  a  general  gardener.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  as  Mr.  Legg  resigned  his  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Cleveland  House  last  week,  we  may  not  again  have 
the  pleasure  of  including  his  rt'^.^i'^T/^/displays  amongst 
the  horticultural  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  but  we 
hope  soon  to  hear  that  he  has  met  with  an  appoint- 
ment worthy  of  his  great  ability. 

Mr,  Macdougall,  gardener,  Carbury  Tower, 

Musselburgh,  was  presented  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  26,  by  his  friends  and  well-wishers,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  his  present  situation,  with  a 
piece  of  silver  plate,  a  beautiful  timepiece,  and  a  purse 
of  sovereigns,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  friendship 
shown  towards  him  by  his  personal  friends  in  Carbury 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Heaviest  Bunch  of  Black  Geape? 

that  has  ever  been  grown,  or,  we  should  say,  that  has 
ever  been  recorded,  is  now  on  view  at  Mr.  Noble's, 
Florist  and  Fruiterer,  22,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  The  variety  is  Gros  GuiUaume,  and  the 
grower,  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Countess  of  Charle- 
ville,  Charleville  Forest,  TuUamore,  King's  Co. 
Its  weight  is  23  lb.  5  oz.  ;  length,  24  inches  ;  and 
width  across  the  shoulders,  22^  inches  ;  and  in  point 
of  colour,  bloom,  size  of  berries,  and  general  finish,  it 
is  described  as  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  came  off 
the  same  Vine  that  produced  the  large  bunches  which 
Mr.  Roberts  exhibited  twelve  months  ago  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland's  Exhibition 
held  in  Dublin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  three  of 
these  bunches  weighed  collectively  45  lb.  6  oz.,  and 
the  heaviest  of  the  trio  fumed  the  scate  at  16  lb.  6  oz. 
A  portrait  of  this  bunch  was  given  in  our  number  for 
January  27  last.  Up  to  this  time  the  largest  bunch 
of  black  Grapes  that  ws  have  any  record  of  was  Mr. 
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Hunter  of  Lambton's  famous  Black  Hamburgh, 
which  weighed  21  lb.  12  oz  ,  and,  singularly  enough, 
this  bunch  also  made  its  first  public  appearance  in 
Ireland,  being  shown  at  the  International  Fruit  Show 
held  at  Belfast  in  August,  1S74.  Mr.  Hunter  then 
beat  the  largest  bunch  of  black  Grapes  on  record, 
which  was  one  of  the  same  variety — Black  Ham- 
burgh— weighing  13  lb.  2  oz  ,  and  shown  by  himself 
the  previous  year  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Roberts' 
monster  bunch  now  stands  third  on  the  list  of  heaviest 
bunches  (irrespective  of  colour),  being  2  lb.  15  oz. 
less  in  weight  than  the  bunch  of  Raisin  de  Calabre, 
26  lb.  4  oz.,  shown  by  Mr.  Curror  at  Edinburgh  in 
September,  1S75,  and  2  lb.  5  oz.  less  than  (he  White 
Nice,  25  lb.  15  oz. ,  shown  by  Mr.  Dickson,  of 
Arkleton,  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Our  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  Worthingtqn 

S.mith,  not  conttnt  with  exploring  the  mysteries  of 


tunity,  and  they  may  forward  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Bridge 
House,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Branches  of  the  remarkable  South  American 

shrub  Colletia  cruciata.  Hook.,  were  forwarded 
by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  SoTHEBY,  of  Langford  Budville, 
Somerset,  for  exhibition  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  These,  it  seems,  were  derived 
from  the  primarily  introduced  stock  in  Lady  Rolle's 
garden  at  Bicton.     They  were  of  unusual  vigour. 

Osmantiius  fr.vgrans  is  flowering  in    the 

cool  Economic-house  at  Kew,  and  filling  the  division 
with  delicious  perfume.  The  flowers  are  used  in 
China  for  scenting  Tea,  and  the  green  kind  known  as 
Pekoe  is  much  prized  lor  the  fragrance  imparted. 
Another  specimen  is  flourishing  on  the  wall  outside, 
but  it  is  most  appreciated  when  grown  under  glass, 


a  show  house.  A  large  permanent  iron  framework 
is  also  to  be  put  up  over  the  Exhibition  ground.  We 
also  learn  that  the  exhibition  announced  to  take  place 
on  the  27ch  inst.  at  the  Town  Hall,  will  be  held  in 
the  gardens  on  the  above  date. 

The  vitality  of  popular  errors  is  a  feature  as 

marked  as  it  is  unpleasant.  One  of  these  errors,  as 
we  believe,  is  the  statement  that  the  Eucalyptus 
has  any  special  power  of  averting  or  destroying 
malaria,  apart  from  its  rapid  growth  and  trans- 
piration, and  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  soil  consequent  on  planting.  As  an  illustration  of 
our  remark,  we  refer  to  a  statement  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  Niitme  that  he  and  many  others  known 
to  him  had  suffered  from  malaria  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  Eucalyptus  forest.  Bet  if  the  anti-malarial 
qualities  of  Eucalyptus  are  open  to  doubt,  what 
shall    we  say   as  to  the    ridipulous  statement   that 


Fig,  117.— carpet  bedding  on  a  vine  border  at  Cleveland  house. 


the  Potato  disease,  has  turned  his  attention  also  to 
the  devising  a  process  of  photographing  direct  on  the 
wood,  so  that  the  engraver  may  follow  Nature's  own 
lights  and  shadows.  The  processes  hitherto  employed 
have  all  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  samples  of  "Cryptotvpe,"  as 
Mr.  S.MITH  calls  it,  which  have  been  submitted  to 
us,  success  seems  within  Mr.  Smith's  reach.  A 
Cryptotype  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  on  wood, 
enlarged  from  an  ordinary  ^atU  de  visiter  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  reproduction. 

The  Dale  Testimonial   has  not  thus  far 

obtained  such  attention  from  growers  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum as  we  think  it  is  entitled  to  ;  but  as  the 
enthusiasts  in  the  autumnal  flower  are  now  every- 
where galheiing  in  force,  perhaps  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  the  circumstance  to  promote  a  good  cause. 
We  are  advised  that  the  subscription  list  will  shortly 
be  closed,  therefore  those  who  contemplate  subscribing 
will  do  well  to  embrace  the  present  golden  oppor- 


and  in  pots  it  flowers  profusely.  It  is  grafted  ou 
Privet  at  Kew,  and  apparently  with  much  advantage. 
Cinchona  officinalis  and  Crotalaria  juncea  (Sunn 
Hemp)  we  may  mention  as  flowering  in  the  warm 
end.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful, resembling  in  a  great  degree  the  common  yellow 
Broom. 

The  first  ordinary   general   meeting  of   the 

session  of  the  Institution  or  Surveyors  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  November  12,  at  12,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  will  open  the 
session  with  an  address.  The  chair  to  be  taken  at 
8  o'clock, 

At  the  recent  sale    at    Manley    Hall,    the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  OF  Manchester  purchased  the 
large  Azalea-house,  which  will  shortly  be  erected  in 
the  Socitty's  gardens  at  Old  TralTord,  and  be  used  as 


the  Eucalyptus  trees  are  somehow  inimical  to  most 
quitoes?  Nowhere,  we  believe,  are  these  pests  more 
troublesome  than  in  the  Eucalyptus  forests  of  Australia. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  false  and  exaggerated  statements 
should  be  made,  as  they  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to 
excite  a  prejudice  against  a  tree  whose  utility  is  likely 
to  be  very  great. 

The  following  are  the  proposed  changes  in  the 

present  system  of  Registering  Letters  and 
Issuing  Post-Office  Orders.  From  January  i  it 
is  intended  to  reduce  the  registration  fee  from  4<i'.  to 
2t/.,  and  to  indemnify  the  owner,  provided  of  course 
all  regulations  have  been  complied  with,  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  40J.,  in  case  of  the  letter  or  contents 
b:ing  lost  during  transmission  by  post.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  save  postmen  the  temptations  to  theft, 
too  often  offered  at  present  by  the  despatch  of  un- 
registered letters  containing  articles  of  value.  From 
the  same  date  the  commission  on  money  orders  for  less 
than  los.  will  be  raised  fromi.r.  to2i/.,the  present  rate 
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being  attended  with  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 
For  the  convenience  of  persons  residing  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  walking  postmen  who  collect  letters  will, 
for  the  first  time,  receive  letters  for  registration  and 
give  a  receipt. 

The  following  Orchids  are  now  in  flower  in 

the  colleciion  of  Dr.  Patkrson,  Fernfield,  Bridge  0/ 

Allan,  N.B.  :— 

Dendrobiiim  chryrsanthum 
Catanthe  Veitchii 

„     vestita  rubro  oculata 
Lycaste  lanipes 

,,     Skinneri,        tivo        large 
flowers  on  stem 
Lailia  Perrinii 
,,     anceps 
..     supeibiens 
Odontoglossum  Ros&li  majus, 
fine  var. 
,,     bictoniense 
,,     Uro-Skinneri 
,,     constrictum 
Ccalogyne  speciosa 
ftlasdevallia  Veitcbiana 

,,     ignea 
Zygopetahim  Mackayl 
Cntasetum  species  from  Eabia 
Pliala;nopsis  grandiflora 
Neottia  picla  maculata 
EpidendruLii  rhizophorum,    in 

flower  all  the  year  round 
Sophronites  ceraua 


Cypripedium     barbatum,    two 
flowers  on  one  stem 

,,     niveum 

,,     insigne 
Vanda  ccerulea,  eleven  flowers 
on  one  stem 

, ,     tricolor.     Veitch's     var. , 
two  spikes 

,,     tricolor  Patersoai 
T.imatodes  rosea 
Pleione  lagenaria 

,,     Wallichiana,  two  vars. 

,,     prascox 

„     maculata 
Mesospinidiiitn  saiigulneum 
Miltonia  Moreliana  airorubens, 
Wingale's  fine  var. 

,,     Candida 

,,     spectabilis,  rare  var. 

,,     Clowesii  major 
Oncidiuni  ornithoiynchum 

,,     verrucosum 

.,     Rogersii 
Cattleya  Loddigesil,  two  vars. 

,,    Leopoldii 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Horticultural  Association  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  on  Tuesday  night,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gar- 
dens. Fifteen  new  members  were  elected  j  and  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  hybridisation  of  plants 
was  read  by  Mr.  Robertson  Brown,  Abeicorn.  A 
letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  DowNiE,  of  Messrs. 
DOWNIE  &  Laird,  offering  a  prize  of  £'^  to  journey- 
men gardeners  for  the  best  original  plan  of  a  flower 
garden.  Votes  of  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Downie,  and  the  offer  of  the  latter  was 
remitted  to  the  Council  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  competition. 

— -  Mr.  George  Temple,  late  gardener  at  The 
Clifl,  near  Brighton,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
Lady  Georgiana  Codrington,  Dodington  Park, 
Gloucestershire. 

Underthenameof  "Sanguinnaire,  ouTui 

Akabe,"  a  packet  of  the  flowers  of  Paronychia 
argentea.  Lam,  has  recently  been  received  at  the  Kew 
Museum  from  Consul  General  Playfair,  of  Algiers. 
This  Tea,  which  is  new  to  us,  seems  to  be  sold  not 
only  in  Algeria  but  also  at  the  Parisian  pharmacies. 
It  is  sold  essentially  as  a  medicinal  agent  for  alleviating 
chest  complaints  or  assisting  weak  digestion,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  dried  flowers  is  stated  to  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  breakfast-cupful  of  the  infusion. 
"We  are  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  its  efficacy  in 
a  medicinal  point  of  view,  we  can  only  say  that  appa- 
rently it  is  of  a  very  weak  nature,  and  has  more  in 
common  with  a  weak  solution  of  hay  than  anything 
else  we  can  liken  it  to.  The  name  of  the  plant 
furnishing  this  tea  is  not  stated  on  the  packets,  its 
determination  was  made  after  comparison  at  Kew. 

An  example  of   an  undetermined  species  of 

Fungus  in  Sugar  Cane  was  exhibited  at  the 
Linnean  Society  {November  i),  by  Mr.  E.  M, 
Holmes,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  for  examination,  with  a  memorandum  that  this 
same  growth  had  been  the  means  of  causing  the 
destruction  of  a  plantation  in  the  Soult,  in  India, 

A  remarkable  instancce  of  Slow  Groavth 

and  durability  OF  A  Coniferous  Tree  is  recorded 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  New  Zealand  InsiUute^  by  Mr.  John 
Buchanan.  The  tree  in  question  is  Podocarpus 
spicata,  the  Matai  of  the  Maoris,  a  common  forest  tree 
almost  throughout  the  island  of  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Buchanan  describes  a  prostrate  trunk,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  a  valley  near  Dunedin.  He 
calculates  that  the  tree  must  have  lain  where  he  saw 
it  at  least  300  years  from  the  fact  that  its  trunk  was 
enfolded  by  the  roots  of  three  large  trees,  which  must 
have  grown  from  seed  since  its  fall.  The  three  trees 
seated  upon  it  and  rooting  in  the  earth  on  both  sides, 
thus  holding  it  in  their  embrace,  are  all  Griselinia 
littoralis,  with  trunks  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter. 
They  w^ere  recently  felled,  and  the  growth  rings  count 
over  300,  thus  approximating  300  years,  during  which 


the  timber  of  the  Podocarpus  has  remained  so  fresh 
and  sound  that  it  has  since  been  split  into  posts  for 
fencing  purposes.  The  measurement  of  the  fallen 
trunk  was  135  feet  long,  and  3  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
base  ;  and  as  the  sap-wood  and  branches  were  gone 
it  must  have  measured,  when  alive,  at  least  160  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  4  feet.  Mr,  Buchanan 
states  that  the  wood  is  close-grained  and  heavy,  and 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  yearly  growths 
very  narroA'  and  numerous,  showing  eighty-eight  rings 
to  an  inch  !  The  semi-diameter  being  18  inches  gives 
for  heart-wood  alone  a  period  of  1586  years,  and  with 
sap-wood  growths  added  Mr.  Buchanan  calculates 
that  the  age  of  the  tree  when  it  fell  was  at  least  18S0 
years.  If  to  this  again  be  added  the  300  years  during 
which  it  has  lain  prostrate,  we  have  a  period  of  2180 
years,  within  which  no  great  disturbance  of  the  forest 
has  taken  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dunedin.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  age  of  this 
tree,  but  we  think  Mr.  Buchanan  must  have  based 
his  estimate  upon  an  inch  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
heart-wood,  which  would  be  very  misleading  ;  and 
we  also  think  that  the  period  of  300  years  he  assigns 
to  the  sap-wood  which  had  disappeared  too  high. 
Again  it  is  possible  that  trees  make  two  growths 
annually  in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand. 

We  hope  shortly  to  present  our  readers  with  a 

full  account,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  of  the  new 
arrangements  for  Heating  the  Palm  House  at  Kew, 
as  devised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Works. 

A  kind  of  Coffee  that  would   flourish  in   a 

temperate  climate  would  doubtless  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our  colonies,  New  Zealand 
for  instance.  That  such  a  plant  probably  exists  we  learn 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Crawford  before 
the  Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Philosophical  Society, 
in  February  of  the  present  year.  It  is  no  other  than 
Coprosma  Baueriana,  a  shrub  now  not  uncommon  in 
English  gardens.  Another  species,  C.  lucida,  has  also 
the  reputation  of  yielding  berries,  which  are  even  in  an 
uncultivated  state  a  very  good  substitute  for  Cofifee. 
But  Mr.  Crawford  particularly  calls  attention  to  the 
claims  of  C.  Baueriana  for  a  thorough  trial  to  test  the 
value  of  its  seeds  as  the  basis  of  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  beverage.  It  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  very 
hardy,  and  flourishes  well  close  to  the  sea  and  in 
most  exposed  situations.  It  bears  fruit  in  abundance, 
apparently  without  fail  ;  and  it  is  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  .seeds.  Horses  and  other  animals 
greedily  devour  the  foliage.  Mr.  Crawford  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  the  berries,  the  saeds  of  which 
when  roasted  and  ground  have  a  splendid  coffee  aroma, 
and  when  made  into  coffee  the  result  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  And  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  have  a  great  source  of  wealth  in  this  plant. 

Mr.  E.  B.   Jones,  late  gardener  at  Calveley 

Hall,  Tarporley,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison 
as  gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart.,  Norton 
Priory,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 

In  the  Revue  dcs  Sciences  NaiurdUs  we  find 

some  remarks  by  M.  Barthelemy  which  are  of 
interest  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  Descent  of 
the  Sap  which  has  excited  some  attention  of  late  in 
our  columns.  The  well-known  eflect  of  a  ligature  or 
of  ringing  in  producing  a  swelling  above  the  ring  or 
ligature,  as  illustrated  in  our  columns  p. 309  has  been 
explained  by  some  writers  on  the  assumption  that 
gravity  was  the  cause  of  the  swelling.  In  answer  to 
this  objection  M.  Barthelemy  experimented  on  the 
pendulous  branches  of  certain  trees.  Weeping  Willow, 
Ash,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  eflect  of  a  ligature  or  of 
ringing  was  seen  in  the  production  of  a  swelling  below 
the  ligature,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  erect  branches, 
but  in  this  case  of  course  in  opposition  to  the  direction 
in  which  gravity  would  act.  M.  Barthelemy 
varied  his  experiments^in  different  manners,  but  always 
with  the  same  substantial  result. 

The  culture  of  Mignonette  in  pots  for  the 

London  market  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  horticul- 
tural enterprise.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see 
the  charming  poti  of  Mignonette  in  Covent  Garden 
market,  so  compact  in  habit  and  yet  so  robust  in 
growth,  have  generally  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  the  growers.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  is  Mr.  John  Reeves,  of  Acton, 
and  on  his  nursery  may  now  be  seea  something  like 


15,000  pots  of  Mignonette  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
from  pots  nearly  ready  to  send  to  market,  to  those 
where  the  seed  is  now  coming  through  the  soil.  The 
strain  grown  is  a  remarkably  good  one  that  has  been 
well  selected,  and  comes  near  to  what  is  known  as 
Parson's  Giant  Mignonttte.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly 
in  4S  pots,  in  a  good  light  potting  soil,  and  then 
thinned  out  to  about  eight  plants  as  soon  as  large 
enough.  At  the  height  of  about  6  inches  these  plants 
throw  up  blooming  spikes,  with  side  flowering 
branches  coming  up  also.  The  seed  sowing  period 
commences  in  July,  and  it  is  sown  successionally  up 
to  the  middle  of  October.  The  earliest  sown  seed 
has  by  this  time  grown  into  plants  that  are  blooming 
ready  for  market.  When  the  seed  is  sown  the  pots 
are  stood  in  somewhat  slanting  shallow  cold  pit?,  so 
that  the  pots  come  nearly  to  the  glass.  It  is  well 
sprinkled  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  growth  soon 
talces  place.  After  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  they 
are  kept  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  the  lights 
being  put  on  only  when  absolutely  required.  A  pot 
of  sweetly  fragrant  Mignonette  in  autumn  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  ;  and  this  method  of  growing  this  popular 
flower  ensures  with  that  grown  in  the  open  ground  a 
supply  all  the  year  round, 

We    learn    from    Mr      Stevens    that    Mr. 

Edward  Knowlding,  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham,  has  received 
the  appointment  of  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  at  Carton  Park,  near  Maynooth.  Mr. 
Knowlding  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  while 
employed  at  Trentham;  audit  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected, now  that  a  wider  field  is  open  to  him,  that  the 
ability  he  has  displayed  in  a  subordinate  position  will 
prove  the  passport  to  success  in  the  more  responsible 
post  he  will  now  occupy. 

— —  The  Veitch  Memorial  Prizes  will  again 
be  offered  in  187S.  In  accordance  with  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  the  trustees  have  allowed  part  of 
the  interest  to  accumulate,  with  the  intention  of 
raising  the  fund  by  those  gradual  accretions  to  £\qoo. 
It  has  now  been  decided  to  set  aside  for  1878  £^0  as 
money  prizes,  to  be  offered  at  the  show  of  various 
selected  provincial  horticultural  societies  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  United  Kingdom.  Each  prize  will 
consist  of  the  handsome  but  inexpensive  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  and  £^.  The  societies  to  which  it 
will  be  offered  for  1878,  and  the  subjects  provisionally 
fixed  on,  but  subject  to  revision  to  suit  the  dates  of 
the  respective  shows,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Manchesher.— The  best  specimen  Orchid. 

York. — Three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Clay  Cross. — One  dish  of  Peaches  and  one  of 
Nectarines. 

Hereford. — Twelve  cut  biooms  of  the  best  new  Rose 
sent  out  within  the  last  five  years. 

Devon  and  Exeter.— A  collection  of  twelve  kinds 
of  vegetables,  distinct. 

Brighton. — One  bridal  and  one  ball-room  bouquet. 

Woodbridge. — Three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
distinct, 

Reading.  —  Three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
distinct. 

Dublin. — Three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes. 

Belfast. — Twelve  cut  blooms  of  the  best  new  Rose 
sent  out  within  the  last  five  years. 

All  the  exhibits  are  to  be  shown  by  bond  fide  gar- 
deners alone,  and  to  display  superior  cultivation.  We 
think  the  distributive  method  of  offering  these  prizes 
an  excellent  one,  since  it  will  stimulate  horticultural 
effort  in  various  directions  and  in  widely  separated 
centres. 

Dr.  George   King.  Superintendent  of  the 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  has  now,  it  seems, 
settled  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plant 
bearing  the  so-called  Winged  Cardamom  of  the 
bazaars  of  Northern  India.  This  moot  point  the  late 
Mr.  PIanbury  was  much  interested  in.  By  Dr. 
PEREIRA  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
Amomum  maximum,  Roxb.,  but  this  is  indigenous  to 
Java.  To  the  Indian  species  Roxburgh  gave  the 
names  A.  aromaticum  and  A.  subulatum,  and  this 
latter  Dr.  King  proves  (in  his  recent  communication 
to  the  Linnean  Society,  November  i)  is  that  which 
yields  the  Winged  Cardamom  of  Nepal,  Its  true 
habitat  is  the  Morung  Mountains,  and  not  the  Khasia 
Hills,  as  Voigt  averred. 


November  lo,  1877.] 
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lome  Corresiionknce. 

The  Lale  Potato  Show  at  the  Aquarium.— 
Your  correspondent,  "  A.  B.,"  sjpposes  I  have 
entered  into  discussion  with  him.  I  have  not.  I 
directed  your  altenlion  to  matters  of  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Eu'oject  because  you  signitied  your 
approval  of  his  letter.  To  expostula'e  with  you,  for 
whom  I  entertain  respect,  is  one  thin^j,  ani  to  discuss 
with  him  (or  her,  or  it)  is  another.  He  hii  accused 
me  and  my  friends  uf  dragging  a  society  through  the 
dirt  to  promote  the  sale  of  gin  and  our  own  glorifica- 
tion. And  after  this  he  has  the  audacity  to  speak  of 
•'my  friend  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd."  I  am  no  friend 
but  an  enemy  to  the  anonymous  slanderer,  and  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  in  any  further  communications 
from  that  source  you  will,  if  my  name  should  appear, 
citefuUy  erase  it.  I  have  laboured  hard  to  keep  my 
name  sweet,  and  intend,  even  if  at  some  cost,  that  it 
shall  not  be  dragged  through  such  mire  as  "A.  B." 
appears  to  have  prepared  for  it.  And  once  more  as 
to  matters  of  fac\  addressing  myself  to  you  only,  that 
you  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  your  approval  of 
a  principle  uilefined.  Tr,e  very  improper  letter  of 
"  A  Committeeman  "  gave  rise  to  this  useless  corre- 
spondence. The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  was  one 
of  the  moit  clamorous  for  holding  the  show  at  the 
Aquarium,  and,  having  carried  his  point,  was  bound 
to  be  loyal  to  the  cause,  and  keep  his  small  grievance 
to  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  I  laboured 
hard  to  locate  the  show  at  South  Kensington  ;  and 
the  end  of  it  wa^,  that  I  was  left  in  a  minority  of  o.ie. 
I  make  no  complaint  against  the  manager  of  the 
Aquarium ;  loyalty  to  the  cause  would  keep  me 
silent  unless  I  had  a  greater  grievance  to  complain  of 
than  the  *'  Committeeman,"  with  his  whining  abuse 
of  people  who  cotnplied  with  his  wish  and  treated 
him  generously  ;  but  though  I  sought  to  locate  the 
show  at  South  Kensington.  I  will  not  again  labour  to 
that  end  at  the  dictation  of  an  anonymous  slanderer, 
even  if  fifty  editors  back  him  up  and  approve  of  his 
**  principle."  ShirUy  Hiblierd,  Stoks  Ntuiington, 
[When  the  personal  element,  which  has  unfortunately 
crept  into  this  discussion,  has  been  eliminated,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  discussing  general  principles 
on  their  merits.  At  present  it  will  be  better  to  close 
the  correspondence.  Eds.] 

"  A.  B."  and  the  Royal  Honicutural  Society. 
In  "A.  B.'s"  very  good  letter,  p.  564,  there  is  one 
sentence  to  which  I  venture  to  take  exception. 
A,  B.  writes  as  if  the  "  being's  end  and  aim  "  of  the 
Society  was  shows;  perhaps  he  remembers,  as  I  do,  the 
fitful  glories  of  the  old  days  at  Chiswick.  when  tie 
Society  was  fashionable  and  m.ignificent :  but,  poor  and 
persecuted  by  weather  as  it  has  so  oft^n  been  since, 
surely  it  is  better,  when  the  ground  has  shifted  from 
under  us.  to  look  about  for  props  on  more  solid  and 
firmtr  ground.  Instead  of  looking  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Society  had  almost  the  monopoly  of  sho*?, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  look  at  the  present  great  I'act, 
that  there  are  now  twenty  horticulturists  fond  of  their 
gardens  and  ab'e  and  willing  to  back  up  a  national 
hoiticultural  scciety  if  permitted  to  do  so  with  a 
moderate  subscription,  for  one  who  eristed  in  Cbiswick 
show  days?  Look  at  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
National  Ritle  Association,  how  many  of  them  go  to 
its  great  exhibition  days  at  Wimbledon  in  July? 
People  sub.icribe  because  they  think  it  does  good 
useful  national  work,  and  they  would  subscribe  to  ours 
lor  the  same  reason  if  they  felt  the  same  conviction. 
I  hold  that,  good  and  pleasint  as  shows  are,  it  is  not 
to  them  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
look  as  its  main  means  of  support.   Gcarge  F,  Witson, 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  its 
Awards. — A  friend  of  mine  told  me  some  days  ago 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  sent  him 
lOf.  in  lieu  of  two  large  bronze  Banksian  medals  that 
had  been  awarded  to  him  as  l^t  prizes  at  the  last  great 
summer  show.  He  considered  that  he  had  been 
shabbily  treated  ;  I  thought  he  was  a  lucky  man  to 
get  the  money  instead  of  the  medals,  seeing  that  the 
actual  value  of  the  bronze  medal  is  only  equivalent  to 
its  weight  in  the  Qjeen's  pennies,  and  sixty  pennies 
weigh  nearly  20  ounces,  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  bronze  Banksian  medal  probably  does  not. 
I  heard  from  another  friend  who  showed  a  good  collec- 
tion of  fruit  at  the  same  show  that  the  munificent  JU'n 
of  lOr.  dd.  had  been  sent  to  him  as  the  value  of  the 
lat  prize  that  was  awarded  ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  this 
circumstance  by  a  statement  made  to  me  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Dcnninj;,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough, 
that  a  Lindley  Medal  which  had  been  awarded  to 
him  provetl,  on  being  broken,  to  he  composed  of 
white  metal  gilt  over,  and  to  be  only  of  the  actual 
value  of  4f.  td.  per  ounce,  which  was  abaut  the  weight 


of  the  medal  in  question.  The  Lindley  Medal  has 
always  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a  Blue  Riband 
amongst  growers,  and  has  only  been  awarded  to  ex- 
ceptionally fine  productions,  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed valu?.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  in 
gold  the  medal  costs  about  ^^13,  but  I  hear  that  only 
two  of  those  which  have  been  awarded  have  cost 
this  amount.  Comment  on  this  system  of  liquidating 
the  Society's  debts  needs  no  comment,  but  should  be 
made  public.  X. 

The  National  Rose  Society. — In  your  paper 
of  last  Saturday  it  is  stated  that  the  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  National  Rose  Society  amounted  to 
;^67.  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  the  error,  as 
they  amount  to  nearly  .^300.  //.  H.  D'Ombiain. 
[The  error  would  not  have  occurred  had  a  copy  of  the 
balance-sheet  been  sent  to  us.  Eds.] 

The  Entire-leaved  Tulip  Tree.— I  would  take 
it  as  a  favour,  and  I  think  it  would  interest  others  as 
well,  if  some  one  would  give  information  as  to  the 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  integrifolia,  or  entire-leaved 
Tulip  tree.  X  have  been  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
really  exists  in  European  collections.  In  the  Arbo- 
retum Se^rcziaimm^  just  published,  it  is  enumerated, 
and  Illiist.  Hort.,  xv.,  tab.  574,  given  as  reference  to 
an  illustration,  but  there  is  no  figure  of  it  there  or 
anywhere  in  the  work.  The  entire-leaved  form  was, 
I  believe,  first  found  wild  by  Bartram,  and  seeds  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  Europe  from  the  tree,  but 
no  one  since  his  time  has  seen  it  here,  and  it  has  been 
the  fashion  for  collectors  to  search  for  trees  less 
lobed  than  others,  in  order  to  fill  orders  for  the  entire- 
leaved  form.  In  a  communication  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  make  some  time  since  to  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  I  pointed  out  that 
treei,  and  most  plants  in  fact,  had  separate  juvenile 
and  adult  characters,  and  that  when  the  juvenescent 
character  was  carried  through  life,  as  it  is  occasionally, 
the  plants  were  the  analogues  of  imbeciles  in  the 
animil  world  ;  and  further,  as  reproduction  is  a 
function  of  maturity,  treesretaining  their  juvenescent 
character  through  life,  rarely  produced  seeds.  Those 
who  may  like  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find 
many  curious  facts  bearing  on  it  in  my  paper  above 
referred  to.  I  will  only  say  here  that  this  entire-leaved 
Tulip  tree  is  one  of  these  '*  imbeciles,"  The  normal 
condition  is  always  to  have  entire  leaves  in  its  first 
year's  state,  and  this  has  simply  carried  its  infantile 
form  with  it  through  life.  For  other  reasons  given  in 
that  paper,  but  not  necessary  to  be  re-produced  here,  I 
may  say  the  lobing  or  integrity  of  leaves  is  often  a 
sexual  character,  and  which  therefore  will  not  have 
any  hereditary  influence  ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  believe  that  to  preserve  the  entire-leaved 
Tulip  tree  in  its  purity,  grafting  or  some  asexual 
form  of  propagation  has  to  be  resorted  to.  In 
short,  I  doubt  whether  much  seed  was  ever  ob- 
tained from  a  perfectly  entire-leaved  form,  or,  if 
any  seedlings  were  raised,  they  would  be  entirely 
true  to  the  original.  Can  any  one  inform  me?  I 
enclose  a  leaf;  you  will  see  there  is  no  sign  of  a  lobe 
in  it.  It  is  from  a  tree  I  re-discovered  last  year. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Germaniown,  Phitaddphia,  U.S. 

Do  Roots  Digest? — In  your  is^ue  for  October  6, 
p.  441,  I  see  you  draw  attention  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
views  on  the  assimilation  of  sewage  and  other  decay, 
ing  organic  matter  by  plants.  The  question  there 
raised  is  whether  plants,  by  their  roots,  absorb  and 
digest  decaying  organic  matter  or  not?  The  subject 
will  doubtless  receive  the  attention  of  vegetable 
physiologists  with  time  and  opportunity,  and  by-and- 
bye  we  shall  have  the  evidence  obtained  by  both  sides 
b:fore  us,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether  plants  generally 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  and  then  digesting  decay- 
ing organic  matter.  I  have  an  idea  that  roots  have 
a  certain  power  of  digesting  and  then  absorbing  decay- 
ing organic  matter.  I  have  often  observed  that  the 
fibre  of  peat  and  sphagnum  deciys  much  more  quickly 
(when  used  in  Orchid  growing)  when  the  roots  have 
taken  full  possession  of  the  contents  of  the  pot  com- 
pared with  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  plants  whose 
roots  do  not  ramify  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  other 
case.  I  have  another  case  bearing  on  this  point.  Two 
years  ago  I  potted-on  some  Azaleas  with  very  fibry 
peat,  in  which  there  was  a  good  dash  of  silver-sand 
naturally.  As  I  had  a  quantity  of  the  material  it 
was  stacked  in  a  shed  for  future  use,  and  to-day  it  is 
still  good  fibry  peat,  although  not  so  tough  as  it  was 
two  yeais  ago.  But  what  I  want  to  draw  attention 
to  is  that  a  few  days  since,  when  regulating  the 
drainage  of  these  Azaleas,  I  could  not  find  a  particle 
of  fibre  in  those  pots  which  were  well  filled  with 
roots,  not  even  over  the  crocks,  where  I  placed  the 
very  toughest  fibre  which  I  could  find,  but  in  thoes 
pots  not  very  well  filled  with  roots  the  fibre  was  still 
apparent,  although  considerably  decayed.  No  doubt 
the  waterings  and  the  higher  temperature  assisted  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  peat  in  the  pots  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  shed,  but  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the   fact  of  its  total  disappearance  where  the  roots 


were  abundant,  and  its  partial  disappearance  where 
the  roots  were  less  abundant,  but  with  other  conditions 
the  same,  if  we  do  not  account  for  it  by  supposing  the 
roots  to  aid  in  its  disintegration  ?  A.  H. 

Mandtagora  microcarpa. — In  the  Gardmirs' 
Chronicle  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  (vol.  vii. , 
new  series,  pp.  212  and  43S),  the  flowering  of  Man- 
dragora  microcarpa  at  Wallington,  the  seat  ol  Sir 
Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  was  recorded.  Since  then  the 
plant  has  produced  fruit,  as  has  also  a  plant  of  M. 
officinalis,  and  thus  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  showing  how  distinct  are  the  two  species.  These 
two  plants  grew  side  by  side,  but  M.  microcarpa 
began  to  flower  several  weeks  before  M.  ofiicinalis  ; 
indeed,  the  former  continued  flowering  all  through 
the  last  severe  winter  and  spring,  and  quite  uninjured, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  latter  were  somewhat  injured 
by  the  frost.  All  the  parts  of  M.  microcarpa  are 
smaller  than  in  M.  officinalis,  and  the  flowers  and 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  purplish  tint.  The  fruit  is  also 
different,  being  of  an  oval  form,  and  smaller  than  that 
of  M.  officinalis,  which  is  quite  round.  Though  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  figure  of  the  plant 
under  the  name  of  M.  microcarpa  in  any  botanical 
work,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  what  Geraide*  and 
BuUiardt  figure  and  describe  as  the  "female  Man- 
drake "  must  be  the  plant  in  question.  Moreover, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  plant  will  be  found  to  be 
identical  with  the  plate  of  Atropa  Mandragora  in  Sib- 
thorp's  Flora  Crceca  (vol.  ill.,  t.  232).  Perhaps,  also, 
M.  autumnalis  (figured  in  Sweet's  British  Floiuer 
Garden,  2d  series,  vol.  iv.,  t.  325,  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  month  of  December,  many  years  ago, 
at  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire)  and  M.  microcarpa 
may  be  one  and  the  same  species.  D.   IK 

Worm  Farming.— I  thinic  the  person  who  wrote 
the  paragraph  headed  "worm  farming,"  at  p.  570, 
could  not  have  had  much  practical  experienc:  in  fish- 
ing, and  certainly  not  in  worm  catching.  It  is  there 
stated  that  dew  or  lob,  cockspurand  brandling  worms 
are  caught  in  the  meadows  at  night.  I  have  myself 
caught  thou.sands  of  dew-worms  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned, but  I  never  heard  of  any  one  catching  either 
brandlings  or  cockspurs  in  this  way,  firstly,  because 
they  are  never  found  except  in  a  manure  heap,  ground 
recently  manured,  and  similar  situations ;  secondly, 
as  the  cockspur  is  usually  about  an  inch  in  length, 
certainly  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  any  one 
would  be  very  clever  to  catch  them  in  the  grass  at 
night,  even  if  they  were  there  to  be  caught.  Also  I 
do  not  see  how  catching  worms,  keeping  them  a  week 
and  selling  them,  can  be  called  worm  farming,  and 
especially  breeding,  as  the  breeding  takes  place  in  the 
fields  without  the  slightest  human  interference. 
Lastly,  the  object  in  keeping  worms  a  short  time  in 
moss  is  not  to  toughen  them,  as  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  toughness  between  a  worm  just  caught 
and  one  that  has  been  kept  a  week.  The  real  aim 
in  keeping  them  is  that  they  may  scour  themselves 
and  thus  become  brighter  and  redder,  in  order  as  it  is 
suppoied  to  make  the  bait  mote  tempting  to  the  fish. 
Charles  E.  Pearson,  Chilwell. 

Culture  of  Schizanthus. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  showy  annuals  we  have  when 
grown-on  as  a  pot  plant.  It  is  not  so  much  grown 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture  ; 
the  seed  should  be  sown  and  but  very  lightly  covered 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  put  into  gentle  heat. 
A  piece  of  glass  should  be  put  over  the  pot,  as  it  will 
keep  the  soil  moist  without  too  much  watering.  The 
seed  will  soon  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  large  to  handle  thsy  should  be  pricked 
out  about  six  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  kept  close  in  a  little 
heat  until  established  ;  then  brought  into  a  more 
airy  part  of  the  house.  When  the  plants  begin  10 
fill  the  pots  with  roots  they  should  be  repotted,  one 
plant  into  a  4-inch  pot.  The  compost  I  use  is  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand  added  to  keep  the 
soil  open.  Keep  them  as  before  for  a  short  time,  not 
allowing  them  to  be  drawn  for  want  o(  a  little  attention, 
and  when  the  plants  are  about  4  inches  high  pinch 
out  the  centre,  which  will  cause  them  to  make  several 
breaks,  and  form  nice  little  plants.  Let  this  be  done 
about  a  week  previous  to  potting-off  again,  as  no 
plant  should  be  stopped  and  then  potted  at  once.  If 
properly  handled  they  will  require  another  shift  into 

-  Gerarde  in  his  Hirli^il,  or  General  Historic  0/  Planter 
(i6«)  says.  "The  female  Mandrake  is  lil(e  unto  the  male, 
savini;  that  the  leaves  hereof  be  of  a  more  swart  or  d.irke  ereene 
colour  ;  and  ihe  fruit  is  long  like  a  Peare,  and  ihs  other  is 
round  like  an  Apple."  ....,,  n 

t  \<.\xXiMxAI,Herl>ierdi  la  France.  -Li^o^:  "  Mandragora  flore 
•iulicceruleopurpurasccnte  =  Mandragorasfiemma.— Leueesp5cu 
diffire  essenliellcment  de  la  pr^cedenle.  tant  par  la  lorme  et  la 
couleur  de  ses  fleurs,  que  par  la  forme  et  le  .volume  de  sou 
fruit,  la  surface  et  la  couleur  de  ses  feu.  les.'  And  may 
juslidd  the  following  quot.aiion  from  the  late  Dr.  Daubeny  s 
LcclHres  «.  A'««a»  //«ri..'«/o' (1857) : -"  P'»corides  nien- 
lions  a  male  and  female  kmd  [of  Mandrake],  which,  Sih- 
thorp  says,  are  merely  vanelies,  the  male  beins  larijcr  and 
more  downy  than  the  female  ;  but  Pliny  distinBUishes  the  male 
as  the  while  v.ariety,  and  the  female  as  the  blacW,  correBpondini- 
with  the  spring  and  autumnal  Mandragora  ot  modern  bou- 
nists." 
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48sized  pots  about  the  middle  of  November,  using  a 
little  rotten  manure  in  the  compost,  as  they  delight 
in  a  rich  soil.  In  this  pot  the  plants  will  stand  through 
the  winter  months.  About  the  middle  of  February 
give  them  a  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot,  using  the  same 
compost.  Each  plant  will  require  a  neat  stake  to 
keep  it  upright.  After  each  shift  be  careful  not  to  use 
much  water,  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead  being  as 
much  as  required  until  more  roots  are  formed.  During 
winter  water  only  at  the  roots,  giving  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp. oft. 
For  their  final  shift  put  them  into  8-inch  pots,  and 
keep  them  staked  to  your  own  taste,  as  they  are  plants 
which  can  be  brought  into  any  shape  which  the  culti- 
vator may  think  fit.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for 
hanging  baskets  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  ; 
in  fact  they  will  make  pretty  objects  anywhere.  If 
these  few  points  are  attended  to  they  will  amply  repay 
the  cultivator.  A  little  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will  prove  very  beneficial  to  them  just  before  flower- 
ing commences,  which  will  be  in  April  and  May. 
As  a  cut  flower  it  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
stands,  also  for  bouquet  work,  on  account  of  its 
durability.  The  following  I  have  found  make  a  nice 
variety: — humilis,  Grahami,  Priestii,  retusus,  retusus 
alba,  occulata  grandiflora,  pinnatus.  W.  Biggs^  Sand- 
field  Park. 

Egyptian  Vegetable    Remains. — In   the  late 
Alexander  Braun's  notes  on  the  *'  Remains  of  Plants 
in  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin,"  a  translation  of 
which  appeared  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
one  of  the  plants  mentioned  as  being  represented  by 
its  fruits  in  both  the  Vienna  and  Florence  collections, 
but  not  at  Berlin  (the  fruits  in  this  latter  collection 
having   been   wrongly   identified  as  such),  is  Cordia 
Myxa.     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  wood 
of  this  plant  is  credited  with  having  been  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  making  their  mummy  cases.     Amongst 
some  specimens  of  fruits,  seeds,  &c. ,  received  some  time 
since  at  the  Kew  Museum  from  the  tombs  at  Thebes, 
were  some  pieces  of  wood  of  mummy  cases,  and  upon 
comparing  these  with  specimens  of  the  wood  of  Cordia 
Myxa  already  contained  in  the  museum,  little  doubt 
was  left  as  to  their  identification.     The  wood  is  soft, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  of  little  or  no  use  except 
for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  especially 
adapted,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  fire  is 
kindled  with   it  by  friction.       It    is   of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  with  numerous  fine  white.lines  forming 
the  medullary  rays  closely  set  together.     In  India  at 
the  present  time  the  fruits  are  eaten  when  ripe,  and 
are  also  used  for  pickling.     With  regard  to  the  fiuits 
of  Hyphsene  Argun,  which,  it  is  stated,  are  "buried  by 
the  natives  for  a  time,  whereby  the  albumen  obtains 
an  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  the  Cocoa-nut,"  no 
mention  is  made   of  the   edible  nature  of  the  fibro- 
fleshy  portion,  which  encloses  the  albumen  as  in  the 
Doom  Palm  itself,  and,  like  that  Palm,  has  a  sweetish 
gingerbread     flavour ;     indeed,     it     is     said     as     a 
proof    of   its    affinity    with     Hyphaene    in     contra- 
distinction   to    that    of  Areca,    in    which    genus    it 
was  first  placed,  that  the  "  fibrous  layer  in  the  peri- 
carp is  wanting."     In  the  Kew  Museum  are  fresh 
fruits  of  H.  Argun,  from  which  it  seems  that  the 
normal  size  is  about  that  of  a  large  and  plump  Olive, 
the  fibro  fleshy  pericarp  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  whitish,  mottled  with   brown,    and  the 
albumen  ruminated  with  brown  markings.     Consider- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  pericarp  in  a  fruit  of  this  size, 
and  its  agreeable  sweetish  flavour,  which  is  still  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  fiuits  in  the  Kew  collection 
after  being  preserved  there  for   several   yeaii:,   it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
value  on  this  account.    That  the  fruits  of  the  common 
Doom  Palm  were  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  amongst  the  collec- 
tion previously   referred   to   as   being   found   in  the 
tombs  at  Thebes  and  forwarded  to  Kew,  is  a  mass 
forming  a  kind  of  cake  and  composed  of  the  crushed 
fruits  of  this  Palm.  While  writing  of  Hypha^ue  I  may 
perhaps  say  that  I  have  examined  the  large  collection 
of  fruits  of  H.  thebaica  in  the  museum,  and  in  none  is 
there  a  trace  of  the  development  of  more  than  one 
ovule.     Oa  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Olive  was 
cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  the  fruit  not  having  been 
found  in  any  of  the  graves  or  coffins,  I  may  say  that  a 
small  vase  containing  a  thick,  dark-coloured  oil  was 
amongst  the  collection  before  referred  to,  and  upon 
submitting  it  to  examination  and  analysis  it  was  stated 
to  be  Olive  oil.    yoh7i  R,  Jackson^  Mitse2ij?i,  Keii: 

Peach  Failure  in  1877.— Those  who  still  adhere 
to  the  old  practice  of  growing  their  Peaches  on  the 
open  wall  must  have  bad  their  calculations  sadly  upset 
this  year.  During  this  summer  I  have  seen  in  more 
than  one  county  in  Ireland  the  labour  of  years  dashed 
aside  ;  trees  beautifully  trained,  with  every  part  as 
neat  as  the  most  fastidious  could  wish,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  dead  trees  and 
dead  branches,  and  I  may  say  trees  in  consumption. 
Qaery— What  is  the  matter?  I  do  not  know.  Ask 
the  gardener.  He  does  not  know  either.  All  he  knows 
is,  that  he  covered  the  trees  with  nets,  &c.     They 


bloomed  well,  and  in  most  cases  set  their  fruit  well, 
but  all  at  once  the  leaves  wither,  the  branches  die  off, 
and  the  tree  that  carried  such  beautiful  fruit  last  sea- 
son is  dead.  What  is  the  cause?  Was  it  those  bitter 
east  winds  that  we  had,  or  the  continual  cloudy, 
damp  weather  during  February,  March,  and  April  ? 
During  those  three  months  we  had  rain  on  sixty-three 
days  and  nights,  but  no  severe  frosts  (not  more  than 
8%  March  20),  but  during  that  time  we  had  very  bitter 
winds  from  the  east,  and  to  that  I  believe  we  must 
atttribute  not  only  the  loss  of  the  crop  but  of  the  trees 
as  well.  I  believe  in  most  instance  in  the  unheated 
orchard-houses  the  crop  has  been  successful.  That 
ought  to  teach  us  that  glass,  however  placed,  is  the 
best  protection.  At  Woodstock  we  depend  entirely 
on  indoor  Peaches.  We  commenced  to  gather  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  have  not  yet  finished.  We 
have  gathered  nearly  1000  fruit,  not  all  from  un- 
heated houses,  but  nearly  so.  I  must  also  say  that 
Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ripened 
perfectly  under  the  roof  of  a  Peach-case  (not 
heated),  and  this  at  nearly  600  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  the  ground  sloping  to  the  east.  1 
would,  therefore,  say  to  all  who  have  walls,  cover 
in  at  least  some  portion  of  your  trees,  and  save  the 
disappointment  in  future  seasons  like  the  one  we  have 
just  passed  through,    (?,  Dodd,  Woodstock  Park. 

Dendrobium  album. — In  the  gardens  of  J.  C. 
Bowering,  Esq.,  Foiest  Farm,  near  Windsor,  I 
noticed  a  few  days  since  a  plant  of  Dendrobium 
album  growing  and  flowering;  quite  as  freely  as  D. 
chrysanthum,  which  it  much  resembles  in  growth, 'one 
bulb  I  measured  being  3  feet  6  inches  long,  clothed  with 
flowers  as  white  as  those  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the 
interior  of  the  labellum,  some  of  the  flowers  measuring 
2  iuv^hes  across.  It  is  a  plant  worthy  of  a  place  in  all 
choice  collections  of  Orchids.  S.  yohnson.  Royal 
Nurseries f  Ascot. 

The  Tomato  Crop. — Your  correspondent's  case 
with  regard  to  Tomatos,  p.  565,  is  similar  to  my  own, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  a  general  one  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  read  the 
remark  on  which  he  comments.  Here  they  grew 
very  rapidly,  and  blossomed  well,  but  owing  to  the 
unpropitious  weather  (with  but  few  exceptions)  did 
not  set.  At  the  beginning  of  September  a  disease 
(similar,  if  not  identical  with  the  Potato  disease) 
appeared  among  them  and  spread  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  a  very  short  time  most  of  them  were  a  mass 
of  decay.  A  few,  however,  escaped  and  continued  to 
blossom,  and  during  the  favourable  autumn  set  well, 
but  were  all  destroyed  by  frost  on  the  night  of 
October  16.  H.  Hill,  The  Gardens,  Glynn  Park. 

We  have  experienced  precisely   the    same 

difficulty  in  the  ripening  of  the  Tomato  this  season  as 
your  correspondent,  "  T.  P.,"  p.  565.  Our  Tomatos 
this  season  occupied  the  same  quarters  as  they  did 
last  year,  when  we  had  abundance  of  ripe  fruit,  and 
this  season  we  only  gathered  about  two  dozen  ripe. 
On  account  of  frost  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  them  all 
cut  from  oft  the  plants,  and  hung  up  in  bunches  in  one 
of  the  vineries,  where  they  are  ripening  tolerably  well. 
Solanums  and  Aucubas  have  not  got  one  quarter  so 
many  berries  as  in  previous  years.  P.  Greenfield^ 
Priory  Gardens^  IVarioich 

Tomato  and  Solanums. — In  reply  to  *'T.  P.'s" 
query  at  p.  565,  I  beg  to  say  that  with  us  (near 
Salisbury)  the  Tomato  crop  has  been  very  good  and 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  They  have  been  planted 
and  trained  against  the  walls  and  attended  to  in  the 
usual  way — thinning  of  the  foliage  and  shoots,  training, 
&c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Solanums,  which 
have  been  planted-out  at  the  proper  time  (May)  in 
suitable  soil,  and  watered  and  stopped,  lifted  and  potted 
in  due  time,  and  with  consequent  results — heavily 
laden  with  berries,  which  are  now  colouring  nicely 
and  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  H.  IP.  IV. 

Gardeners  and  their  Employers. — Would  you 
allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal  ?  I.  Supposing  that  a  gardener  (head) 
has  been  in  a  situation,  say,  for  two  years,  more  or 
less,  and  that  when  he  went  to  that  situation  he  had 
taken  with  him  some  cuttings,  plants,  or  seeds  of 
valuable  exotics,  and  had  grown  them,  whose  property 
would  they  be  when  the  gardener  left  that  situation  ? 
[We  believe  the  gardener  could  not  legally  remove 
them  without  permission  of  the  employer,  and  there- 
fore they  become  virtually  the  property  of  the  latter. 
Eds  ]  2.  Supposing  a  gardener  to  have  bought  some 
plants  with  his  own  money,  without  his  employer's 
knowledge,  when  the  gardener  leaves  has  the 
employer  any  claim  on  them?  [We  should  say.  Yes. 
He  paid  the  gardener  and  found  all  the  conveniences  for 
growing,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  except  the  employer 
permits  it  the  plants  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
premises  without  laying  those  who  took  them  open  to 
a  charge  of  theft,  so  that  on  this  point  also  the 
employer  can  detain  them.     Gardeneis    ought    not 


to  do  such  things  without  permission,  then  such  an 
unpleasant  question  as  this  could  not  arise.  Eds  ] 
3.  If  a  gardener  be  paid  weekly  what  notice  should 
he  have,  or  should  he  give,  before  leaving,  supposing 
there  was  no  arrangement  made  about  that  when  he 
was  engaged  ?  H.  G.  [Legally  only  one  week's  notice 
is  necessary  on  either  side,  but  the  usual  lule  is  to 
give  a  month's  notice.  Eds.] 

Autumnal  Foliage. — I  send  you  a  spray  of  the 
newish  Purple  Birch,  which,  as  you  will  see,  has  taken 
on  most  beautiful  autumn  tints,  which  fact  will  add 
much  to  its  other  features  as  a  pictorial  tree.  As  a 
rule,  autumn  lints  this  season  have  been  poor  and 
short-lived.  Crataegus  azerolus  is,  so  far  as  colour 
goes,  as  much  like  Liquidambar  as  can  be.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  autumn  colour  I  ever  saw  is  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  rare  Berberis  Thunbergii  (a  few 
of  which  I  enclose),  which  are  nearly  scarlet.  The 
neaiest  approach  to  it  was  that  of  the  foliage  of  some 
starved  plants  of  Rhus  cotinus,  the  especial  colour  of 
which  we  seldom  see,  but  perhaps  we  should  if  it  was 
planted  on  dry  ledges,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  similar 
positions.  Here  in  the  natural  soil  it  keeps  green  till 
Christmas,  T,  Smith,  Neiury. 

Vine  Mildew  was  not  heard  of  till  found  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  of  Margate,  in  1847,  but  since  then  the 
fungus  pest  has  spread  abroad,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Some  ascribe  it  to  old 
or  badly  ventilated  Vine-houses,  glazed  with  dark  or 
green  glass  ;  but  mildew  is  often  less  virulent  in  such 
than  it  is  in  the  best  constructed  vineries.  Formerly 
Vine-houses  were  little  better  than  glazed  frames 
placed  slanting  against  a  wall,  yet  Vines  would  thrive 
in  them  free  from  mildew,  while  Peaches  beside  them 
were  seldom  free  from  it,  especially  the  Red  Magda- 
lene. This  says  little  for  the  belief  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  Vine  blight  is  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  affects  Peaches ;  i(  so,  however,  that  only  adds 
to  the  vexed  question — Why  is  the  Vine  fungus  so 
prevalent  now  and  not  before?  Some  suggest  that 
the  pest  is  new,  and  was  introduced  on  Vines  from 
abroad,  as  other  parasites  have  been;  others  that 
higher  culture  of  the  Vine  and  sudden  changes  of 
climate  have  rendered  it  a  more  susceptible  prey  for 
mildew  spores.  The  first,  if  correct,  seems  the  easiest 
way  of  settling  the  question,  while  the  other  opinion 
does  not  help  it  a  bit,  because  the  Vine  had  been  long 
cultivated  here  in  the  open  air,  and  in  some  seasons 
with  success,  free  from  mildew,  whether  they  were 
weak  or  strong.  As  regards  changes  of  climate, 
our  seasons  seem  to  have  gone  much  in  the  way 
for  "better  for  worse,"  However,  those  who  adhere 
to  the  theory  that  sudden  changes  of  weather  are  the 
cause  of  mildew,  seem  imbued  with  the  belief  of  the 
season's  poet — *' A  brush  from  Russian  winds  brings 
on  the  clammy  mildew."  It  is  an  old  custom  in 
Norfolk  to  call  hazy  weather  *'  ruke  "  or  a  *'  mildoc." 
Such,  however,  only  favours  bhghts  by  aflfecting 
plants  so  as  to  render  them  better  prey  for  their 
spores  as  they  float  in  the  air.  From  those,  though 
unseen,  parasites  grow  like  plants  from  seed,  whose 
leaves  they  blight.  That,  however,  may  seem  only 
fanciful,  but  not  by  those  who  know  the  Greek  term 
*' cryptogamia,"  applied  by  botanists  to  plants  low 
in  the  grade  of  vegetable  life.  If  this  should  catch 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  has  revealed  much  on 
the  hidden  or  mysterious  growth  of  vegetable  para- 
sites, perhaps  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  notice  if 
the  Vine  mildew  is  of  foreign  origin,  as  hinted  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  and  thus  greatly  oblige  others  as 
well  as  y,  Wightout  Cosey  Park, 

Root  Pruning.. — I  think  your  correspondent  (p. 
521)  makes  a  mistake  if  he  thinks  that  root 
pruning  will  in  any  way  bring  about  maturity  in  the 
wood  of  the  past  season,  as  I  have  found  it  otherwise, 
I  have  given  much  attention  and  study  to  it  for  many 
years.  But  my  method  might  more  properly  be 
termed  "  lifting,"  and  although  it  differs  widely  from 
Mr.  Rivers'  method,  I  mutt  confess  that  I  am  solely 
indebted  to  him  for  it.  I  think  your  correspondent  is_ 
quite  right  in  saying  that  the  larger  roots  convey 
most  water  to  the  branches.  Perhaps  i^"^  have 
noticed  that  there  is  a  corresponding  similarity  be- 
tween roct  and  branch,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
below  the  side  of  the  tree  where  there  is  a  large 
branch  will  be  found  a  large  root.  But  to  make  the 
matter  more  plain  plant  a  tree  in  poor  soil  and  you 
will  have  a  long  weak  growth  of  branches,  and  if  you 
examine  the  roots  you  will  find  that  they  too  are 
weak  and  long,  and  this  when  there  is  everything 
favourable  to  the  tree's  development  as  far  as  light, 
air,  &c,,  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  take 
for  example  a  tree  in  a  wood  under  other  trees  and 
there  we  do  not  wonder  about  the  weak  long  growth 
of  the  branches  ;  but  let  any  one  examine  the  roots  of 
such  a  tree  and  I  think  they  will  be  found  long  and 
weak  too.  Now  this  is  not  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  nourishment  as  it  was  with  the  tree  in  the  poor  soil, 
for  you  have,  it  may  be,  several  inches  of  decayed 
vegetation.  Now  I  must  confess  I  am  not  a  sufficient 
physiologist  to  know  why  this  is^  all  I  know  is  that  it 
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is  so.  And  again,  by  frequent  and  judicious  root- 
pruning,  lifting,  or  what  you  please  to  term  if,  so  that 
you  can  give  frequent  (if  necessary)  stimulants,  you  get 
a  beautiful  mass  of  fibres  very  near  the  surface  and 
not  far  from  the  stem,  which  in  my  opinion  is  most 
important,  and  not  only  so  but  all  you  can  desire — 
above-ground  fine  short-jointed  wood  full  of  flower- 
buds  and  the  fljwers,  too,  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
those  on  ordinary  trees,  flowers  that  have  much  more 
(in  my  opinion)  power  to  resist  adverse  weather,  &c.  I 
fully  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  pruning  should 
be  done  early,  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  too  severe 

much  better  to  raise  the  roots  ;  but  I  do  not  agree 

that  all  roots  within  a  certain  radius  should  not  bs 
removed.  I  used  to  draw  a  circle  round  the  tree, 
guided  by  its  size,  &c.,  and  cut  of!  every  root,  digging 
a  trench  with  the  spade  and  working  the  soil  into  the 
trench  with  a  fork,  so  that  every  root  might  be  dis- 
covered, and  then  turn  the  tree  over,  leaving  a  few 
roots  on  one  side,  so  that  the  check  might  net  prevent 
a  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year,  but  the  following  would 
be  the  most  abundant  j  you  then  have  the  chance  of 
adding  manure  or  compost  at  will,  I  should  much 
like  to  see  this  matter  gone  into,  and  I  can  assure 
your  readers  it  will  well  repay  all  trouble  and  expense. 
George  L(e,  RR.H.S. 

.* —  A  correspondent  signing  himself  "F."  re- 
commends the  timely  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees, 
in  order  to  counteract  in  a  measure  the  evil  in- 
fluences arising  from  abnormal  growth,  which  may 
be  fairly  traced  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the 


superior  power  of  fibre  over  the  more  simply  con- 
structed things  as  food  supplyers.  Nor  can  we  see  by 
what  mode  of  reasoning  the  fibre  will  not  propel  any 
element  if  it  be  present  in  the  soil  in  greater  quantity 
to  the  branches  than  the  naked  inert  limbs  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent,  unless  on  the  assumption  that 
the  latter  travel  beyond  the  range  of  mere  fibre  in  a 
downward  direction,  and  pump  up  water  from  sub- 
terranean wells  below.  Just  (or  sake  o(  example  take 
a  tree  of  any  sort,  I  care  not  what,  that  is  being 
removed,  and  that  is  unequally  furnished  with  those 
naked  roots,  and  take  another  of  equal  size  that  is 
well  supplied  with  fibre  and  see  which  will  show  signs 
of  active  vitality  first.  Why  the  latter  will  grow  and 
flourish  long  after  the  former  is  dead  and  gone,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  fibrous  roots  become  active 
immediately,  and  seek  out  nourishment  for  the  tree  at 
once.  The  naked  fleshy  limbs  have  to  wait  to  make 
fibre  before  they  afford  any  support,  and  while  this 
process  is  going  on  the  stores  of  sap  in  the  tree 
become  exhausted,  and  the  tree  dies.  I  am  here 
trying  to  find  a  parallel  between  the  power  of  two 
supposed  set  of  roots.  Would  a  tree  die  if  it  were 
even  supplied  with  *'  crude  watery  sap  "  from  a  source 
which  is  supposed  to  supply  it  in  quantity  ?  Or  is  it 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  power  of  these  roots 
to  supply  it  that  death  takes  place  ?  One  or 
other  of  these  theories  must  be  correct,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  cleared  up  by  some  one. 
The  next  and  only  point  to  which  I  will  at  present 
advert  is  the  supposed  potency  of  root-pruning  as  a 
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past  season,  and  with  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion itself  or  the  many  excellent  hints  advanced  by 
four  correspondent  there  is  little  to  find  fault ;  there 
are,  however,  one  or  two  new  theories  propounded 
upon  which  in  a  practical  sense  I  am  not  at  all  clear, 
and  it  is  solely  with  the  view  of  extracting  further 
information  that  I  am  tempted  to  supplement  the 
remarks  of  '*  F."  rather  than  to  criticise  them.  The 
subject,  or  rather  practice,  of  root-pruning  is  forcibly 
advanced  by  "F.,"  and  few,  if  any,  practical  men, 
can  scan  over  the  various  points  in  detail  without  re- 
calling to  his  memory  some  reminiscence  of  past  ex- 
perience, yet  if  there  be  one  unsound  link  in  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  (I  cannot  call  it  positive)  evidence  it 
disconnects  the  whole  system  in  a  practical  light,  and 
leaves  nothing  but  a  tottering  fabric  remaining.  The 
point  that  seems  most  inconsistent  with  present  views 
is  that  which  is  either  logically  or  illogically  attributed 
to  the  functional  part  or  rather  power  of  *'  big  roots  " 
in  their  relationship  as  "feeders"  to  the  tree  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  Does  their  functional  capacity  not 
exceed  that  of  a  '*  self-working  water-pump?"  or  do 
they  supply  the  tree  with  no  other  element  than  water 
alone?  If  in  their  functional  capacity  as  feeders  they 
supply  the  tree  with  other  known  elements  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  are  supposed  to  do  water, 
they  arc  in  point  of  fact  the  sort  of  roots  that  ought 
to  be  encouraged  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  their 
presence  only  stimulates  a  preponderance  of 
aqueous  matter  which  is  gathered  from  unhealthy 
source;,  and  that  the  fibrous  roots  are  the 
mainstay  and  life  and  vigour-producing  power  of  the 
tree,  then  we  are  left  to  plod  in  the  old  track,  and 
have  still  to  abide  by  what  *'  hard  facts  "  and  practice 
have  written    down   as  unmistakable    proof  of  the 


means  of  promoting  the  earlier  and  more  perfect 
maturity  of  the  wood  and  buds.  Are  we  to  take  this 
as  a  benefit  to  be  derived  in  the  current  year  or  not? 
We  have  it,  I  think,  plain  enough  from  "  F."  that  the 
mere  cutting  away  of  a  few  big  roots  some  time  in 
October  will  lessen  the  flow  of  crude  watery  sap  into 
the  branches.  This  may  be  so,  but  will  it  be  in  time 
to  assist  or  hasten  maturity?  I  think  not,  and  would 
prefer  beginning  at  the  other  end  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  a  purpose,  by  pinching  the 
strong  shoots  early  in  the  season,  thereby  directing 
the  flow  of  sap  into  numerous  channels,  or,  in  other 
words,  having  two  or  three  shoots  instead  of  one. 
Pinching  should  be  done  early,  or  not  at  all  j  and  if 
attended  to  in  proper  time,  even  without  a  crop,  it 
will  lessen  the  necessity  for  root  hacking  which  may 
be  requisite  in  cases  of  continued  neglect,  or  over-rich 
soils  or  shy-bearing  varieties ;  but  there  can  be  no 
earthly  pretence  for  having  big  watery  shoots  as  long 
as  we  have  a  finger  and  thumb  and  the  will  to  use 
them.    W,  Hinds, 

Carpet-Bedding. — In  August  last,  having  occasion 
to  visit  some  relatives  at  Doveridge,  I  called  at  the 
Hall  Gardens  to  see  the  carpet  bedding,  which  more 
than  realised  my  expectations,  and  notwithstanding 
the  cold  and  wet  season  was  looking  tolerably  well  j 
one  bed  in  particular  was  very  beautiful,  and  yet  when 
closely  examined  was  found  to  be  composed  of  plants 
easily  propagated  and  grown  in  quantity.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Povey  I  am  able  to  give  a  plan 
(fig.  1 18)  of  the  bed  and  the  plants  used  in  the  plant- 
ing. In  the  centre  of  the  bed  was  a  good  specimen  of 
Yucca  quadricolor,  A,  with  a  groundwork  of  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  \  but  the  planting  will  be  best  under- 


stood by  reference  to  the  annexed  plan.  This  flower 
garden  being  laid  out  in  two  terraces,  the  situation  is 
very  favourable  for  this  popular  style  of  bedding,  as 
the  beds  are  all  in  front  of  the  best  windows,  and 
being  looked  down  upon  have  a  charming  efTect,  and 
during  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  much  admired 
by  all  who  have  seen  them.  The  following  are  the 
references  to  the  plan  : — A,  Yucca  quadricolor  ;  B, 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca  ;  c,  Mentha  pulegium  gib- 
raltiricum  ;  ii,  Sedum  anglicum  ;  E,  Alternanlhera 
amoena  ;  F,  Sedum  acre  elegans ;  G,  Sedum  glaucum  ; 
H,  Alternanthera  versicolor  ;  I,  Mejetnbryanthemum 
corlifolium  variegatum  ;  j,  Mentha  pulegium  gibral- 
taricum  ;  K,  Sedum  glaucum  ;  L,  Golden  Feather  ; 
M,  Alternanthera  amcena  ;  N,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca;  o,  Teucrium  aureum  ;  P,  Sedum  anglicum; 
'^,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  ;  r, 
Alternanthera  paronychioides  ;  s,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca.    G.  Silcock^  Somcrford  Gardens. 

Desfontaineaspinosa. — This  is  a  neglected  shrub, 
or  one  that  I  believe  is  adjudged  as  tender.  No 
doubt  a  low  situation  on  strong  soils  does  not  suit  it, 
but  on  an  elevation  of  about  lOO  feet  it  does  well  here 
on  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  still  better  on  a  dry,  strong 
loam,  where  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  I  have  a 
plant  that  has  obtained  a  height  of  44  feet,  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  having  the  dark  green  and  to  all 
appearance  the  hardihood  of  the  common  Holly.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  July  that  I  computed 
there  were  from  900  to  1000  of  its  rich,  waxy,  yellow 
and  orange  blooms  out,  and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
handsomest,  if  not  the  handsomest  shrub  I  ever  saw. 
Last  year  it  remained  in  bloom  until  after  Christmas, 
Cumbrian, 

This   plant  grows  and  flowers  in  the  open 

shrubbery  at  Broughty  Ferry  200  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  ground  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow.  Last  year  it  flowered  in  September,  this 
year  it  came  into  bloom  in  August,  and  now 
(November  2)  two  perfect  blooms  are  out  and  another 
coming.  It  has  been  planted  out  several  years,  and 
has  had  not  a  leaf  injured  by  weather,  nor  has  it 
received  a  mulching  or  protection  of  any  sort.  D.  U, 

Flowering  of  Arundo  Donax. — In  the  Gar- 
dencrs*  Chronicle  of  this  and  last  week  your  corre- 
spondents have  stated  that  Arundo  Donax  has  not 
flowered  with  them.  I  have  several  large  plants  here 
which  flower  most  abundantly,  and  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  seen  them.  R,  ffanbury,  Poles., 
Ware. 

The  Potato  Disease, — It  has  often  struck  me  as 
curious,  that  amongst  all  the  writings  upon  the  Potato 
disease,  no  one  has  suggested  the  probable  manner  in 
which  it  at  least  may  be  perpetuated.  It  is  a  common 
practice  here  and  elsewhere  to  gather  all  the  haulm, 
the  very  rotten  Potatos,  &c.,  and  throw  all  to  the 
manure  heap,  which  is  carefully  preserved  until  the 
time  for  planting  comes  round  again,  then  this  is 
carried  to  the  garden  or  field  (in  the  case  of  small 
planters  here  they  never  use  manure  for  any  other  crop), 
shallow  trenches  are  thrown  out,  or  lazy-beds  formed, 
the  manure  spread  in  or  upon  the  surface,  the  seed 
laid  upon  this  and  then  covered  with  soil.  Now  from 
what  has  been  written  upon  the  resting-spores  of  the 
disease,  a  manure  heap  would  seem  to  offer  favourable 
conditions  in  which  they  could  hibernate  ;  this  being 
so,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  disease  is  perpetuated, 
but  that  the  noble  tuber  survives  at  all.  Growers 
often  tell  me  that  they  have  broken  up  a  new  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  most  certainly  never  Potatos 
grew  before,  and  yet  the  first  crop  is  diseased. 
They  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
carried  it  there.  Again,  a  common  practice  here  fs  to 
leave  the  late  crop  in  the  ground  till  November  or 
December — until,  in  fact,  all  the  bad  tubers  have 
disappeared  (not  so  the  resting-spores  I  fancy).  Now 
as  many  people  follow  crop  after  crop  for  several 
years  upon  the  same  ground,  no  wonder  that  there  is 
still  Peronospora  in  the  country.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  universal  practice,  but  it  is 
very  common  here.  Assuming  that  some  crop  other 
than  Potatos  succeeds  the  latter  practice,  we  know 
little  I  believe  as  to  the  resting  capacities  of  the 
spores  or  their  capacity  to  grow  on  other  plants. 
Who  knows  but  that  if  a  sack  of  Potatos  or  a  glass  of 
water  was  to  get  into  the  British  Museum  the  antedi- 
luvian spores  lately  recorded  might  not  yet  wake  up. 
T,  Smith.  [Mr.  Smith's  discoveries  at  once  suggested 
the  destruction  of  the  infested  haulm,  and  we  have 
often  pointed  out  its  advantages.  The  antediluvian 
spores  are  silicified  beyond  recovery.  Eds,] 

Hardiness  of  Plants.— We  often  meet  with 
strange  examples  of  the  comparative  hardiness  of 
various  plants.  I  have  two  beds  of  Fuchsias  growing 
side  by  side,  one  the  old  Madame  Cornelisscn,  and 
the  other  the  somewhat  newer  albo-coccinea.  The 
frosts  during  the  early  part  of  October  killed  the 
latter  quite  to  the  ground,  whereas  the  plants  of  the 
former  are  still  (November  3)  quite  uninjured,  with 
all  their  leaves  and  some  flowers  still  on.  I  know 
some  instances  where  this  last  has  lived  for  years  on 
open  walls  and  has  become  quite  large,  6  or  8  feet 
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high  and  proportionately  wide,  and  flowering  in  the 
most  profuse  manner  all  through  the  summer,  T. 
Smith,  Ntwry. 

Protecting  Early  Vine  Borders. — The  lime  of 
year  is  fast  approaching  for  early  vineries  to  be  started, 
and  as  many  are  still  wedded  to  the  old  practice  of 
piling  huge  hotbeds  on  the  borders  i-t  may  not  be 
without  interest  or  profit  to  inquire  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  whether  it  is  not 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  To  follow  blindly 
in  the  track  of  our  forefathers  is  to  stand  still  in 
matters  horticultural,  and  as  well  might  we  stick  to 
the  old  system  of  dung-beds  and  heating  by  means  of 
flues  as  stifling  the  roots  of  Vines  by  covering  them 
with  the  enormous  heaps  of  fermenting  materials  we 
frequently  see  used.  That  they  endure  it  in  the  way 
they  do  year  after  year  only  shows  that  they  are 
endowed  with  more  strength  of  constitution  than  most 
other  plants,  or  they  would  soon  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  distress,  but  their  power  of  vitality  is  such 
that  they  struggle  on  and  live  through  it  all,  and  the 
treatment  goes  on  without  scarce  a  thought  as  to  the 
benefits  derived.  In  a  natural  way  we  see  the  buds 
of  trees  gradually  swelling  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  days  lengthen,  and  yet  at 
that  time  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet,  and  remains 
many  degrees  below  the  heat  of  the  air  all  the 
year  through.  Why  then  should  Vines  require  to 
have  their  roots  treated  differently  to  any  other 
hardy  plant?  That  when  forced  early  it  is  necessary 
and  highly  important  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground  and  away  from  the  stems  I  readily  admit,  but 
beyond  that,  except  warding  off  heavy  rain  or  snow, 
all  else  is  at  least  questionable.  In  a  state  of  Nature 
in  woods  and  under  trees  we  see  the  leaves  strewn 
thickly  over  the  ground,  where  they  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  back  a  portion  of  what  has 
been  taken  from  the  soil  and  of  protecting  the  roots 
in  a  most  effectual  manner.  No  doubt  that  these  in 
«maU  quantities  would  form  the  best  covering  that 
could  be  used  for  Vine  borders  if  they  could  only  be 
kept  in  position  without  blowing  about,  as  they  would 
lie  light,  and  being  the  best  of  non-conductors  would 
keep  cold  out  and  the  stored-up  warmth  of  the  earth 
in.  It  may  be  objected  that  forced  Vines  are  not  in 
a  natural  state,  but  in  reality  there  is  little  difference 
between  them  and  others  that  come  on  of  their  own 
accord,  as  the  roots  simply  respond  to  the  call  made  on 
them  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  tops  in  the  way 
they  do  after  spring  fairly  sets  in.  Vines  that  are  started 
early  every  year  are  prepared  for  it,  as  they  get  part 
of  their  season's  rest  while  others  are  in  active  growth, 
and  therefore  require  no  extra  inducement  to  get  them 
to  start.  That  bottom-heat  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
better  Grapes  can  be  grown  without  it  than  with  it,  I 
feel  certain  ;  and  so  convinced  am  X  of  its  injurious 
effects  on  the  border  and  health  of  the  roots  that  I 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  use  of  it,  and  now 
apply  either  a  thin  coating  of  leaves  with  a  little 
Bracken  strewed  over  them,  or  the  Bracken  alone, 
and  the  Vines  are  now  considerably  stronger,  and 
finish  off  better  fruit  than  before.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  consider  that  during  five  months 
when  under  a  hotbed  the  border  is  impermeably 
sealed  from  the  air  and  borne  down  under  a  heavy 
weight  that  compresses  the  soil  so  close  as  to  render 
it  sodden  and  sour,  but  if  this  were  the  only  ill  effect, 
the  summer's  sun  and  a  fork-up  of  the  surface  might 
help  to  set  matters  right.  From  close  observation  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  heat  acts  much  as  a 
fire  does  when  applied  to  a  boiler  in  setting  water  in 
motion  in  a  series  of  pipes.  In  the  ordinary  course 
sap  flows  no  faster  than  the  slowly  swelling  buds 
require  it,  and  to  make  good  the  loss  caused  by 
evaporation  through  the  pores  of  the  bark,  but 
when  heat  is  applied  to  a  leafless  plant  the  pressure 
is  so  great  that  the  sap  must  perforce  find  an  outlet 
somewhere,  and  has  therefore  to  return  back  through 
the  lower  roots,  thus  keeping  up  a  continuous  flow 
and  return.  [Is  this  fact  or  theory  ?  Eds.]  The  eflect 
is  as  exhausting  as  bleeding  that  takes  place  after  late 
pruning,  or  even  more  so,  as  they  are  then  quickly  in 
leaf,  and  the  sap  after  that  is  utilised  and  passes  on 
through  its  proper  channels  in  a  natural  way.  It  is 
not  long  since  a  great  stir  was  made  about  heat- 
ing Vine  borders  from  below  by  a  series  of  hot-water 
pipes,  and  many  went  to  much  expense  in  having 
arches  built  or  chambers  made  in  which  to  place 
them;  but  what  has  come  of  it  all?  and  where  can 
any  of  these  costly  appliances  now  be  found  in  use? 
At  St.  James'  Hall  many  years  ago  I  remember  seeing 
three  bunches  of  the  most  perfectly  fiinished  Muscats 
I  have  ever  met  with,  which  came  from  The  Denbies 
near  Dorking,  and  which  were  said  to  have  been 
cut  from  Vines  growing  in  a  border  heated  from  below 
in  the  above  manner,  but  with  that  exception  I  have 
seen  nothing  resulting  from  them  that  would  in  any 
way  recommend  their  adoption.  Those  three  bunches 
of  Muscats  created  such  a  furore  in  the  Grape 
growing  world  at  the  time  that  all  were  anxious 
for  borders  constructed  and  heated  in  the  same  way, 
and  many  were  the  visions  indulged  in  as  to  the  future 
of  Grape  growing  on  that  plan  j  but  time  has  since 


proved,  by  the  more  sensational  bunches  that  have 
recently  been  exhibited,  how  fine  they  can  bs  grown 
without  any  such  aids.  If  bottom-heat  were  neces- 
sary or  in  any  way  beneficial,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  its  application  from  below  by  means  of  hot- 
water  in  either  tanks,  gutters,  or  pipes,  is  the  right 
mode  of  using  it,  as  then  the  aeration  of  the  border  is 
not  interfered  with  in  the  way  it  is  when  a  mass  of 
stable-manure  and  leaves  are  laid  on  the  top.  The 
importance  of  the  sweetening  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  soil  and  its  beneficial  chemical  eflect  on  the 
same  is  now  generally  recognised,  and  it  is  found  t^at 
ground  on  which  the  light  and  air  does  not  act  soon 
becomes  unfit  for  the  roots  of  plants,  as  is  clearly 
shown  when  they  happen  to  be  growing  in  dirty  pots 
or  under  oncrete,  as  was  once  tried  for  Vines.  I 
remember  some  twenty-five  years  ago  this  came  in 
fashion,  and  many  borders  were  coated  over  with  an 
impervious  plaster  that  was  expected  to  work  wonders 
by  drawing  heat  from  the  sun,  thus  giving  it  without 
cost  or  labour.  This,  perhaps,  it  did,  but  like  the 
huge  hotbeds  in  use  it  excluded  the  air,  and 
tenacious  of  life  and  long-suffering  as  the  Vine 
is  it  was  not  slow  in  resenting  such  treatment-,  and  its 
use  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  under  it  roots  languished 
and  died  from  the  soil  becoming  close  and  inert,  and 
Grapes  that  used  to  colour  like  Sloes  assumed  that 
pucy-red  shade  which  is  a  sure  index  that  the  food 
supply  is  either  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  would  think  of  laying  a  heap 
of  strongly  fermenting  manure  over  the  roots  of  a 
favourite  tree,  as  we  should  expect  by  so  doing  to 
injure  its  health,  and  yet  we  put  on  a  Vine  border 
what  we  should  hesitate  to  throw  as  a  convenience 
elsewhere.  Although  I  have  never  been  to  Combe 
Abbey  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Miller,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  grows  some  of  the  best  Grapes  that  are 
produced,  not  only  does  not  use  any  fermenting 
material  at  any  time,  but  does  not  ever  cover  his 
borders  in  winter.  No  doubt  he  has  a  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  drainage,  which  gives  natural  warmth  to  the 
border,  and  quite  as  much  of  it  as  Vines  require.  If 
perchance  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  snow-water 
or  rain  passing  through,  the  air,  which  quickly  takes 
the  place  of  moisture,  soon  raises  it  again  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  suit  and  encourage  healthy  root-action. 
S.   IV. 

The  Ash  of  Celery.— The  ash  of  Celery  is  so 
unlike  in  its  composition  all  other  plants  of  which 
any  analysis  has  come  under  my  notice,  that  I  give 
it  here  just  to  show  how  one  may  err  in  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  when  one  has  no  data  to  guide  them  in 
their  treatment  of  different  subjects.  It  differs  from 
any  other  plant  in  having  a  very  much  larger  per- 
centage of  potassium  and  chlorine.  The  composition 
of  ordinary  stableyard  manure  approximates  pretty 
closely  to  the  composition  of  an  ordinary  rotation 
of  kitchen- garden  crops,  especially  when  the  farm- 
yard urine  is  utilised  m  the  garden.  There  is  a  loss 
of  silica,  no  doubt  from  the  (act  of  it  being  present  in 
a  great  percentage  in  straw,  but  that  is  not  considered 
worth  troubling  much  about ;  but  as  regards  the  Celery 
crop  the  difference  between  the  wants  of  that  plant 
and  the  mineral  salts  supplied  in  ordinary  stableyard 
manure  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  loss,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  Celery  crop,  of  nearly  everything  save 
potassium  and  chlorine.     Here  is  the  analysis  : — 

Potash . .           . .          .  . .  . .  . .  . .  22  07 

Magnesia         , .          . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5,83 

Lirnc     ..          ..          ..  ■>  ..  ..  ..  13. 11 

Phosphoric  acid        . .  ..  . .  . .  . .  11.58 

Sulphuric  acid            . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5.58 

Silica ..  ..  3.85 

Phosphate  of  iron     . .  . .  . .  . .  , ,  2. 66 

Chloride  of  potassium  ..  ..  . .  ..  33,41 

Now  there  are  actually  a  few  garden  products  with  as 
great  a  percentage  of  potassium  as  here,  but  as  these 
substances  are  not  of  much  account  here,  we  must 
compare  the  wants  of  Celery  with  the  food  usually 
given.  Ordinary  stableyard  manure  supplies  every- 
thing named  in  tolerable  abundance  except  these,  and, 
as  we  know  the  value  of  the  manure  is  just  according  to 
the  presence  of  the  substance  most  wanted,  it  fol- 
lows, then,  that  whatever  manure  we  give  to  Celery 
will  only  feed  that  crop  as  far  as  potassium  and 
chlorine  in  an  available  form  may  be  present.  As  the 
percentage  of  these  in  stableyard  manure  is  too  little, 
it  follows  that  the  addition  of  these  alone  will  equal 
in  value  a  further  addition  of  stableyard  manure.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  Celery  planted  in  the  usual 
way  is  going  to  get  a  soaking  of  manure-water,  what 
should  we  give  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  Cow 
urine  is  very  rich  in  the  salts  of  potash,  but  still  with 
this  chlorine  is  still  wanting.  Common  salt  {chloride 
of  sodium)  supplies  this  want,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  in  its  use.  All  the  salts  put  together  con- 
tained in  the  plants  of  a  trench  of  Celery  when  full- 
grown  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  chlorine  of 
potassium,  it  will  be  observed,  only  forms  a  little  over 
one-third  of  the  whole  ash.  My  own  practice  is  to 
make  a  manure-water  for  Celery  of  cow  urine  one 
part,  pure  water  four  parts,  and  to  each  canful  of 
water  I  add  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon  salt,  and   I  am   quite  satisfied   with   the   re- 


sults. In  very  wet  weather  we  make  it  more 
concentrated,  and  when  very  dry  more  di'ute  :  but  in 
the  latter  case  we  flood  the  trenches.  I  may  add 
that  I  find  common  salt,  applied  in  this  v/ay,  or  by 
sprinkling  very  slightly  durmg  rainy  weather,  to  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  alt  the  Brassica  tribe  of 
plants,  but  our  situation  is  inland  and  subject  to 
bleaching  rains,  and  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  the  rain  which  fall  in  certain  places,  East  Lothian 
for  instance,  carries  more  salt  to  the  land  than  can 
possibly  be  remov-ed  by  the  crops.  A.  H. 

Asparagus  Dregeanus. — I  send  you  a  small 
spray  of  Asparagus  Dregeanus,  a  lovely  species.  The 
stems  are  procumbent,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
pot  on  a  shelf,  and  bearing  profusely  the  charming 
white,  red-stamened  flowers,  and  literally  perfuming 
the  house.  What  a  chaste  and  beautiful  fringe  this 
would  be  for  a  bridal  bouquet.  T,  Smith.  [A  very 
elegant  plant.  Eds  ] 

Orchids  in  October. — The  following  have  adorned 
the  show-house  durin-j  the  month  of  October  :^ 


Cattleya  superha 

,,     marginata 

,,     bicolor 

,,     maxima 
La:lia  Perrinii 

,.     Dayi 
RMtonia  candida  grandiflora 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse 

,,     Rossii  majus 

„     grande 

,,     angustatum 

„     Bluntii 
Pleione  lagenaria 

„     Wallichii 

,,     biflora  (new) 

,,     maculata 
Zygopetalum  cccruleum 

,,     intermedium 

,,     Mackayi 
Blfrenaria  aureo-fulva 
Oncidium  Rogersii 

,,     tigrinum 

„     Furbcsii 


,,     varicosum 
,,     pra;texCum 

J,     ornithorynghum 
Saccolabium  papillosum 
Vanda  cccrulea 
Masdevallia  Chimsera 

,,     Nycterina 

„     Veitchii 

,,     mclanopoda 

,,     Peristeria 

„     Harryana 

,,     Lindcni 


Masdevallia  ochthodes 
Dendrobium  cumulatum       1 
,,     secundum 
,,     chrysanthum 
,,     palpebrse  (bicolorj 
Epidendrum  striatum 

.,     aromaticum 
Cleisostoma  latifolia (worthless) 
Rodriguezia  species  (a  spike  of 
small  flowers  in  shape 
same  as  R,  secunda, 
but  a  pile  yellow) 
Coelogyne  brunnea 
Lycaste  Slcinneri 
,,     lanipes 
,,     leuco-flavescens 
Scuticaria  Hartwegii 
St  inhopea  Wardii 
Cypripedium  niveum 
,,     Roeziii 
,,     longifolium 
,,    harbatum 
,,     Harrlsianum 
„     insigne 
,,     Sedeni 
Burlingtonia  venusta 

,,    decora  picta 
Sophronites  grandiflora 
Mcsospinidium  san^uineum 

,,     vulcanicum 
Maxillaria  picta 
Ornithidium      sophronitis     (a 
sniall      but      brilliant 
crimson  flower  bloom- 
ing amid  dense  foliage 
of   the  richest  green. 
A  little  gem) 
Edward  W.  Cox,  Moat  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  m^j.  3. 

,  Seedling  Calanthes. — In  the  gardens  of  C. 
Baring,  E=q.,  at  Winklield,  near  Windsor,  there  is  an 
immense  quantity  of  seedling  Calanthes,  which  have 
been  raised  in  a  very  simple  but  yet  uncommon 
manner.  The  parents  are  fine  plants  of  Veitchii,  of 
which  there  are  a  large  quantity  and  all  remarkably 
healthy.  These  flowered  last  season  most  profusely, 
and  produced  seed  in  abundance.  The  seed-po''s 
were  allov.'ed  to  hang  until  May  last  when  they 
burst,  and  being  so  arranged  that  the  seed  could  drop 
on  the  neighbouring  pots,  they  commenced  coming  up 
in  July  in  great  numbers,  and  continue  to  do  so  ;  thoie 
which  first  appeared  are  now  just  commencing  to 
form  their  bulbs.  Besides  these  many  other  Orchids 
are  being  raised  from  seed  here,  including  Cypript- 
diums,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
produce  flower-spikes ;  some  of  them  promise  to  rank 
Ai  amongst  future  varieties  of  this  beautiful  class. 
Mr.  Baring  takes  very  great  personal  interest  in  the 
crossing  and  raising  of  these  in  particular,  and  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  them,  besides  sparing  no 
expense  to  procure  the  very  best.  Odontoglossums 
crossed  with  Zygopetalums  is  a  new  feature 
here,  which  promises  to  give  some  novelties. 
Amongst  those  in  flower  specially  worthy  of  notice 
might  be  mentioned  an  extremely  fine  plant  of  Meso- 
spinidium  vulcanicum,  Odontoglossum  bictoniense, 
with  spikes  4  feet  long  ;  many  fine  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum grande,  a  beautiful  piece  of  Oncidium  vari- 
cosum, O.  Papilio  majus  and  Kramerii,  Stanhopea 
Wardiana,  Dendrobium  album,  with  bulbs 4  feet  long, 
flowering  almost  their  entire  length  ;  and  Wt,  but  not 
least,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Peristeria  elata  (the 
dove  flower),  with  thirty  flowers  on  seven  spikcF. 
Although  Orchids  are  undoubtedly  the  specialitd  here 
gardening  generally  is  carried  on  with  much  spirit. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  good,  and  the  flower  garden 
second  to  none  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  is 
under  the  careful  management  of  Mr.  Staddon. 
H,  R.  J. 

Another  Plea  for    the    Neglected  Tree. On 

reading  *'  P.  P.  C.'s"  plea  for  the  beautiful  deciduous 
Cypress,  I  was  astonished  to  find  he  never  so  much  as 
alluded  to  the  rich  and  splendid  autumnal  tint  it  not 
only  assumes  but  retains  longer  than  most  other 
trees.  As  I  turn  my  head  from  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  to  the  window  my  eye  falls  upon  a  speci- 
men about  sixty  years  old,  a  perfect  cone,  about 
33  feet  high,   its  graceful   branches  being  densely 
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covered  with  reddish-bro^n  Fern-like  foliage  ;  and 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  the  golden-tinted 
Tu'ip  tree  and  Asp-^n  Poplar,  the  sombre  green  of 
the  Vew,  Bjx,  and  Rhododendrons,  and  the  Aralia 
japonica,  with  it^  l-irge  exoticltke  foliage  and  white 
flovpers,  it  forms  a  striking  and  beiatiful  object. 
*'  P.  P.  C  '3"  c  including  remarks  seem  to  imply  that 
the  deciduous  Cypress  is  somewhat  tender,  and  parti- 
cular as  to  sod  ;  meanwhile  the  one  he  speaks  of  is 
growing  on  stiff  bat  dry  clay  soil,  the  one  I  have 
described  is  growing  in  a  ligbt  sand,  but  only  6  or  7 
yards  from  a  well,  and  I  know  of  two  other  trees  about 
the  same  siz:*,  one  growing  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  in- 
clined to  ptat,  the  other  on  a  smill  island,  with  the 
water  only  a  fo^t  or  so  beiow  the  surface,  and  in  a 
low  situation  that  must  be  very  much  subject  to 
frosts  :  the  other  two  trees  stand  higher,  and  exposed 
to  the  east  wind,  which  they  stand  better  than  most 
of  our  common  trees.    Cumbrian. 

Bicoloured  Gymnogramma. — -I  send  you  along 
with  this  what  to  me  seems  a  most  extraordinary 
occurrence — a  Gymnogramma  frond  with  a  golden 
back,  cut  from  a  plant  of  G.  tartarea,  which  has, 
as  every  one  knows,  silvery  backs,  I  was  to-day 
cutting  some  Fern  fronds,  and  on  cutting  this  hap- 
pened to  notice  the  colour,  and  immediately  examined 
the  plants  {three  in  number),  but  could  not  find  any 
other  trace  of  gold.  It  is  quita  impossible  that  any 
mistake  could  have  been  made,  as  we  have  no  golden 
Gymnogramma  at  all  upon  the  place.  T.  Smith. 
[Such  freaks  are  not  uncommon,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  cause.  Eds.] 

A  Good  Late  Melon. — To  those  wishing  for  a 
good-flivoured  late  Melon,  I  would  recommend 
Victory  of  Bith.  We  have  been  cutting  that  variety 
here  the  past  few  weeks  (pronounced  by  my  employer 
excellent),  and  grown  alongside  with  Eastnor  Castle, 
it  proves  far  superior  in  flavour  to  that  variety.  I 
cannot  speak  so  highly  of  Dr.  Hogg  as  your  corre- 
spondent, p.  436.  if  I  grew  but  one  green-fleshed  it 
would  certainly  be  Victory  of  Bith.  C.  H.,  Chalfont 
Pjrk,  Sloughy  November  5. 

A  Plea  for  the  English  Ivy. — I  have  often 
wondered  how  it  came  about  that  our  beautiful  native 
Ivy  {Hedera  Helix)  should  have  been  thrust  aside  in 
favour  of  its  more  robust,  but  coarser  relative,  the 
Irish  variety.  That  the  latter  is  a  bold,  quick  growing, 
handsome,  evergreen  climber,  is  allowed;  but  in  no 
whit  is  it  better,  or  in  ray  opinion  so  handsome  as 
our  native  plant.  People  who  only  see  the  native 
plant  trailing  along  the  ground,  in  the  hedgerow,  or 
the  wood,  with  its  small  palmate  leaves,  may  have  no 
idea  of  its  appearance  or  the  proportions  it  will 
assume  under  cultivation  or  favourable  circumstances 
for  development.  It  is  the  native  Ivy  that  lends  the 
chirm,  and  I  miy  add  the  poetry,  to  most  of  the 
remains  of  our  old  castles,  abbeys,  and  other  ruins  : 
take  away  their  Ivy  and  their  charm  is  gone  ;  and 
imagine  a  ruined  tower  clothed  (or  smothered)  with 
Irish  Ivy,  compared  with  one  mantled  over,  or  par- 
tially so,  with  our  native  plant.  The  Irish  Ivy  diffsrs 
from  the  native  just  as  a  Pumpkin  diflfers  from  a  Melon, 
i  1  being  larger  and  coarser  only.  However  beautiful 
the  Irish  Ivy  may  be,  its  greatfault  is  that  the  leaf-stalks 
are  over  long,  and  where  cultivated  on  walls,  dwell- 
ings, &c.,  must  undergo  an  amount  of  clipping  which 
renders  it  for  a  long  time  like  a  sign.board  without 
reading,  while  the  native  kind  seems  a  part  of  the 
stone  or  rock  on  which  it  grows,  and  will  have  twenty 
leaves  for  the  other's  one.  So  much  for  the  prejudice 
ia  discarding,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
native  plants.  Let  me  assure  those  who  are  about  to 
plant  Ivy,  whether  as  an  ingredient  in  panel  or  geo- 
metrical gardening,  or  for  whatever  purpose  employed, 
with  the  same  amount  of  care  the  English  Ivy  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory  than  its  rival,  and,  humble  as 
it  may  seem,  there  is  no  known  limit  to  its  growth. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  immense 
Poplar  trees  fully  100  feet  high  smothered  with  it.  I 
have  been  induced  to  put  these  remarks  together  from 
the  fact,  that  while  scarcely  enough  Irish  Ivy  is  grown 
to  meet  the  demand,  our  native  Ivy  is  seldom  inquired 
after.   T.  Williams^  Ormskirk. 

Callaa  or  Richardias.— These  are  largely  grown 
for  the  London  market,  and  there  are  few  plants  that 
aie  more  appreciated,  either  as  pot  plants  or  as  cut 
flowers.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  window  plant 
among  the  working  classes,  who  prize  their  "white 
Lilies."  L'ke  other  hardy  plants,  it  is  easily  grown 
and  well  repays  liberal  treatment  ;  it  is  propagated  by 
the  small  bu'blikeoflscts  formed  on  the  old  roots:  they 
are  picked  of!  as  small  as  Peas,  and  are  grown  on  in 
well  prepared  bens  till  strong  enough  to  pot  for 
marker.  Early  in  October  all  the  stock  is  lifted  and 
sorted  into  sizes,  after  picking  off  all  the  offsets.  The 
strongest  roots  are  putted,  generally  into  4-inch  pots, 
In  a  compost  of  loam  and  a  little  dung  and  sand,  and 
set  in  a  cool  pit  or  house,  where  they  can  be  shaded 
for  a  few  days  and  receive  liberal  syringings  tUl  they 


begin  to  grow,  when  they  should  receive  all  the  air 
possible.  Some  growers  pot  them  in  the  spring  and 
plunge  them,  which  I  think  is  the  preferable  way  for 
small  quantities,  as  they  do  not  go  so  much  to  leaf, 
and  do  not  receive  such  a  check  at  lifting  time  ;  they 
flower  quite  as  freely  and  are  more  easily  forced,  as 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  They  are  introduced  in 
batches  into  an  intermediate  house  as  required,  and 
are  not  generally  started  very  early,  as  they  are  apt  to 
go  blind  if  started  much  before  Christmas.  It  is  here 
that  those  plunged  have  the  advantage,  as  they  often 
show  flower  early  in  the  season.  The  smaller  roots  are 
sorted  into  sizes  at  lifting  time,  planted  thickly  in 
boxes  and  grown  on  in  a  cool  house,  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  frost ;  in  May  they  are  all  planted 
out  and,  with  liberal  treatment,  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  the  smallest  offsets  make  marketable  plants.  In 
private  establishments  it  is  not  grown  in  quantity 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  as  a  cut 
flower  for  vases  it  has  no  equal.  E.  W. 

The  Wilson  Raft.— I  have  been  asked.  What 
is  doing  with  the  "Wilson  raft?"  Will  you  allow 
me  to  answer  this  question  in  your  columns?  The 
"  Wilson  raft  "  has  done  what  I  hoped  for  from  it- 
it  has  shown  after  more  than  a  year's  trial  that  water- 
plants,  bog-plants,  and  moist-soil  plants,  can  in  an 
ordinary  garden  be  grown  thoroughly  well  side  by 
side.  The  one  trouble  I  have  had  is  from  water- 
logging :  as  the  wood  of  which  the  raft  is  composed 
becomes  more  and  more  saturated  with  water  it  of 
course  becomes  less  buoyant,  and  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper.  A  relative  who  has  seen  much  service  in 
India  suggested  a  pontoon.  Carrying  this  idea  out 
further,  we  propose  to  get  rid  of  all  question  of 
saturation  by  having  the  raft,  supports  and  all,  made 
of  metal.  We  have  a  photograph  which  shows  the 
raft  with  its  growing  plants  fairly  well ;  and  as  a 
thoroughly  competent  engineer  has  now  taken  up  the 
matter,  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  working  drawing  of  an 
inexpensive  practical  metal  raft  which  will  answer 
every  purpose.  I  shall  then  send  you  these  two,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  think  them  worthy  of  being 
engraved  for  the  Gardeners  Chronicle.  My  friends 
have  taken  care  that  I  shall  not  be  uplifted  by  the  in- 
vention. They  impress  upon  me  that  the  idea  is  not 
new.  One  of  the  first  I  spoke  to  on  the  subject— a 
horticulturist  of  great  experience — thought  very  highly 
of  the  notion,  and  at  first  thought  it  quite  new,  but 
afterwards  recollected  that  the  Persians  grew  Melons 
on  something  like  rafts.  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  staff,  when  he  first 
saw  the  "Wilson  raft"  in  operation,  exclaimed, 
"  How  simple — and  how  odd  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  before  !"  Mr.  Roger,  the  able  superintendent  of 
Battersea  Park,  tells  me  that  he  grew  some  plants  on  a 
float  years  ago.  One  friend  tald  me  point  blank,  "  You 
know  the  raft  is  not  new.  The  Chinese  grow  trees 
on  floating  islands."  I  care  little  whether  it  be  old 
or  new.  One  thing  is.  I  think,  certain — that  practi- 
cally rafts  are  not  used,  at  any  rate  to  any  extent,  in 
this  country;  I  mean  that  the  "Wilson  raft"  shall 
be  largely  used,  and  expect  that  many  lovers  of  very 
beautiful  tribes  of  plants  will  thank  me  for  having 
called  their  attention  to  a  simple  means  of  growing 
them.   George  F.  Wilson. 

A  Plea  for  Herbaceous  Plants  :  Carpet 
Bedding. — I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  your 
correspondent,  Miss  Hope,  is  rather  severe  in  her 
criticisms  on  carpet  bedding  and  on  the  paucity  of 
herbaceous  plants  to  be  seen  in  botanical  and  other 
gardens.  If  it  be  admitted  that  *' all  fashions "  are 
necessary  in  public  parks,  why  so  much  severity 
against  that  which  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands  as 
an  attractive  feature  in  such  places  ? — and  as  all  the 
attempts  at  carpet  bedding  which  Miss  Hope  has  seen, 
except  at  Clapham,  Victoria  Park,  and  Battersea, 
have  been  but  caricatures  of  those  places,  I  think  it 
proves  that  some  skill  is  necessary  to  copy  "artificial 
carpet  bedding."  It  does  not  appear  that  your  corre- 
spondent is  very  clear  on  the  subject  of  herbaceous 
plant  borders,  and  evidently  cannot  trust  to  such 
plants  making  an  effective  display  of  themselves,  for  in 
the  remarks  made  it  is  suggested  that,  "between  each 
strictly  herbaceous  plant  there  should  be  a  prominent 
plant  of  interesting  habit  or  foliage  ;"  then  the  names 
are  given  of  such  trees  as  are  considered  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  then  apparent  that  it  is  not  to 
be  an  herbaceous  border  after  all,  but  a  tree  and 
shrub  border  supplemented  by  them,  the  shrubs  and 
trees  to  be  permanent  and  effective — two  qualities  not 
obtainable  in  herbaceous  plants.  Thus  the  reason 
why  their  cultivation  is  not  more  extensive.  A  little 
further  on  Miss  Hope  goes  on  to  describe  an  effective 
mixture  of  pillar  Roses,  Clematis,  &c,  still  further 
proving  that  herbaceous  plants,  for  whom  such  an 
earnest  appeal  is  made,  are  only  to  play  second  fiddle 
in  a  display  which  no  one  doubts  can  be  made  very 
satisfactory,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  herbaceous 
beds  and  borders,  but  never  one  such  as  your  corre- 
spondent describes  as  not  being  "torn  up  at  the  first 
frost  ;  "  this  may  be  so  in  a  sense,  for  as  a  rule  there  is 
little  left  in  an  herbaceous  border  to  be  torn  up  when 
the  frost  comes.  Geor^^e  Thomson^  Crystal  Pahce^  S.E, 
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Royal  Horticultural :  November  6. — Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  C  B  ,  President,  took  the  chair  at  the 
Scientific  Committee. — Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  made 
the  following  communication  on  "Diseased  Mul- 
berry Leaves."  On  September  3  some  diseased 
Mulberry  leaves  were  sent  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cleve- 
don,  to  the  secretary  of  this  committee,  who  for* 
warded  them  to  me  for  examination  and  report. 
The  letter  which  accompinted  them  stated  that 
the  leaves  of  the  writer's  Mulberry  trees  had  been 
attacked  by  some  fungus  for  four  or  five  years. 
It  made  its  appearance  on  the  south  side  of  the 
most  southerly  tree  in  the  first  year,  and  did  not 
spread  over  the  whole  tree,  nor  until  last  year  did  it 
affect  the  whole  of  the  trees  (six  in  number)  where  it 
first  appeared,  and  also  ten  others  at  a  distance  of 
some  300  or  mora  yards.  This  year  the  first  spots 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  August.  Subsequently 
I  wrote  for  a  further  supply  of  leaves  which  had  the 
disease  a  week  older,  and  in  sending  these  Mr.  Lee 
remarked  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  so  rapidly 
this  season  as  it  had  on  previous  occasions,  probably 
on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The  leaves 
are  disfigured  by  orbicular  discoloured  whitish  spots, 
with  a  broad  purplish  margin.  Each  of  the  spots  is 
occupied  in  the  centre  by  a  small,  dark  brown, 
immersed  perithecia,  which  exudes  a  large  quantity  of 
uncoloured  spores  through  a  perforation  at  the  apex, 
and  these  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  spots, 
giving  them  a  white  mealy  appearance.  The  spores 
are  cylindrical,  obtuse  at  the  ends,  usually  slightly 
curved,  and  ultimately  having  about  five  septa.  It  is 
most  undoubtedly  Septoria  IVIori,  described  by  Le- 
veille  some  years  ago,  which  is  common  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  extends  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  I  have  compared  the  speci- 
mens, by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  with 
authentic  specimens  in  his  herbarium  communicated  by 
Dr.  Leveille  himself,  as  well  as  with  specimens  from 
other  parts  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  North 
America.  I  was  led  to  extend  this  examination  and 
comparison,  because  in  his  original  description 
Leveille  makes  no  mention  of  the  septation  of  the 
spores,  which  was  very  marked  in  the  Clevedon  speci- 
mens. I  find,  however,  that  although  the  majority 
of  spores  exuded  on  the  surface  of  Dr.  Leveille's 
specimens  have  no  distinct  septa,  that  some  of  them 
have  the  endochrome  divided,  and  in  a  few  the  septa 
are  formed.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  could  not 
be  seen  with  the  spores  in  their  natural  condition,  but 
when  stained  by  roseine  they  at  once  become  mani- 
fest. Leveille  not  having  resorted  to  this  mode  of 
examination  overlooked  the  septa,  and  hence  the 
discrepancy.  The  fresh  specimens  from  Clevedon 
offered  spores  with  septa  so  distinct  that  no  staining 
was  necessary. .  The  spores  measure  .  035 — .  05  x 
.003  ram.  When  first  describing  this  species  in  the 
AnnaleSy  Dr.  Leveille  distinctly  intimates  that  the 
species  is  probably  of  a  deleterious  or  destructive 
character.  Mentioning  the  subject  to  Dr.  Maxime 
Cornu  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  fungus  meeting 
in  Paris,  he  remarked  that  though  extremely  common 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  considered  injurious  to 
the  trees  themselves,  although  the  theory  had  been 
promulgated  that  this  disease  of  the  leaves  was  the 
cause  of  the  silkworm  disease.  It  need  not  be  added 
that  this  theory  has  no  solid  foundation. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Lee  shows  that  this  parasite 
has  a  tendency  to  spread  itself  in  succeeding  years, 
and  from  this  locality,  the  first  recorded  in  Britain, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  now  extend  itself  over  the 
country,  as  Puccinia  malvacearum  has  done.  It  is 
just  probable  that  had  he  collected  and  burnt  all  the 
diseased  leaves  which  appeared  the  first  year  that  the 
invader  would  have  been  vanquished,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  has  not  established  itself  now  too  firmly 
to  be  easily  dislodged. 

A  singular  circumstance  in  connection  with  the^e 
leaves  at  first  complicated  the  examination  very  much, 
and  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  determination, 
this  was  the  association  of  other  fungi  with  the 
Septoria.  Nearly  every  spot  had  its  centre  blackened 
by  some  parasite  which  it  was  ultimately  found  had 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  original  disease,  but  was 
referable  to  a  quite  distinct  family  and  genus.  This 
parasite  consisted  of  cylindrical  spore  masses,  with  a 
short  stem  and  almost  always  obtuse  apex,  from 
.05— .07  mm.  long,  divided  by  numerous  septa,  con- 
stricted at  the  joints,  and  torulose,  of  a  clear  brown 
colour  when  mature,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the 
spores  of  Zsnodochus  on  a  reduced  scale.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  an  undescribed  species  of  Sporides* 
mium,  to  which  I  have  applied  the  name  of  Sportdes- 
mium  parasiticum*  allied  to  Sporidesmium  exitiosum, 

"  Sporidesmiiifit fiarasiiicuiH,  Cooke. — Parasiticiim,  atriim, 
sporis  brevllcr  stipitatis,  multi  septntis,  torulosis,  bruiineis, 
.05— .07  mm.  long,  .01  mm.  lat.  In  pustulis  septori»  ad  loliia 
Mori. 
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Kuhn,  but  entirely  and  manifestly  distinct,  as  I  con- 
vinced myself  by  an  examination  of  specimens  in  the 
herbarium  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  subsequent  growth  to  the  Septorii,  is  in  no 
sense  the  cause  of  the  discoloured  spots,  and  would 
not  affect  the  health  of  the  tree. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
other  fungi  take  possession  of  diseased  spots  I  may 
remark  that,  in  addition  to  the  Sporidesmium,  a 
species  of  Cladosporium,  allied  to  Cladosporium  epi- 
phylluro,  was  found  on  some  of  the  pustules,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  I  feel  convinced  that  some  Cerco- 
spora  was  present,  but  the  better  establishment  of  this 
fact  would  have  occupied  considerable  time,  and  it 
evidently  was  not  the  prime  cause  of  disease.  In  the 
genus  Ceroospora  the  spores  are  borne  on  short  hyphoe, 
which  are  entirely  free,  and  not  enclosed  in  perithecia 
as  in  Septoria.  In  the  present  instance  the  spores 
were  almost  identical  in  size  with  those  of  the  Sep- 
toria, the  only  appreciable  difference  being  that  the 
former  are  attenuated  upwards,  whilst  the  latter  are 
uniform ;  this  diderence  is  so  slight  that  only  their 
mode  of  generation  could  be  taken  into  account,  sirl 
although  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  found  the  spores 
simulating  Cercospora  growing  in  fascicles  on  free 
threads,  this  circumstance  requires  confirmation 
before  it  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

New  Vine  Disease.  —Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  also  showed 
specimens  of  a  Vine  disease  which  has  lately  appeared 
in  some  parts  of  France,  and  has  given  rise  to  some 
anxiety.  It  is  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus, 
Phoma  viticola,  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
further  report  on  another  occasion. 

Phyllotoma  aceris. — IVIr.  MacLachlan  alluded  to  the 
curious  little  discs  cut  out  of  the  leaf  of  Maples  by 
this  insect,  which  was  figured  and  described  in  our 
columns  on  August  26,  1876. 

Gallon  Oak,  df^c.— Rev.  Geo.  Henslow  showed  a 
fleshy  gall  on  an  Oak  from  Italy,  and  a  section  of  Oak 
showing  a  pulley  completely  embedded  in  the  timber, 
with  no  trace  on  the  outside  of  the  original  injury. 

Miscellamoiis  Exhibits. — Dr.  Masters  showed  from 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir  a  multiple  Grape,  originating 
from  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  berries.  2.  A  Grape 
within  a  Grape,  sent  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords. 
The  adventitious  Grape  occupied  the  position  of  a 
seed,  and  was  only  rendered  evident  by  the  cracking 
open  of  the  parent  Grape.  3.  A  root  of  Brassica  Rapa 
raised  from  seed  received  from  Professor  Caspary,  of 
Koenigsberg,  and  presenting  the  peculiarity  that  the 
root  was  studded  with  tubercles,  some  of  which 
developed  into  adventitious  buds.  The  plant  was 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  149, 
vol.  vii.  The  hereditary  tendency  is  thus  seen  to  be 
marked.  4.  Various  malformations,  concerning  some 
ol  which  a  further  report  will  be  forthcoming. 

Sir  "fosepA  Hooker's  Trip  to  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
iSr-c— Sir  Joseph  Hooker  then  gave,  in  a  few  words, 
an  outline  of  his  recent  trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Colorado,  and  California.  The  main  object  of  the 
trip  was  to  trace  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  especially  of  trees,  in  America,  to  study  the 
Conifers  of  California  to  settle  their  synonymy,  &c. 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  young  plants,  as  they 
were  found  in  many  cases  to  be  extremely  variable, 
even  where  the  adult  trees  of  the  same  species  were 
relatively  constant.  Sir  Joseph  then  entered  conversa- 
tionally into  a  few  details'  relating  to  Picea  nobilis 
magnifica,  Pinus  tuberculata,  ponderosa,  Jeffrey!, 
BaUourii,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  and  several  others — 
details  of  very  great  interest,  which  when  arranged  for 
publication  we  shall  have  the  privilege,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Sir  Joseph,  of  laying  before  our  readers. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  interesting  communication. 

Floral  CoMJriTTEE.—  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  room  was  fairly  well  filled  to-day  with 
cheerful  and  attractive  flowering  plants ;  and  there 
was  a  good  muster  of  committeemen,  but  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  but  few  visitors  put  in 
an  appearance.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  con- 
tributed by  far  the  largest  group  of  plants,  principally 
Orchids,  and  a  very  striking  group  it  was  for  the 
season.  The  committee  recommended  the  award  of 
a  medal,  and  granted  First-class  Certificates  for  a  new 
Tree  Fern  from  Juan  Fernandez  named  Dicksonia 
Berteroana  ;  and  for  x  Sarracenia  Chelsoni,  a  hybrid 
between  S.  rubra  and  S.  purpurea,  and  much  re- 
sembling the  first  named  parent.  Amongst  the 
Orchids  were  nice  fresh  flowering  examples  of  Odon- 
toglossum  Roezli,  Pleione  lagenaria,  maculata,  and 
Wallichiana  ;  the  singular  little  Stella  BiiichmuUeri, 
Calanthe  vestita  rubra,  Veitchii  superba,  x  Sedeni ; 
Oncidium  varicosum,  Cypripedium  cenanthum, 
selligeruro,  Crossianum,  tessellatum,  marmorophyl- 
lum,  Arthurianum,  AshburtoniE,  Sedeni,  insigne 
Maulei,  and  Schlimii ;  Cattleya  marginata  and  labiata, 
Lcelia  Perrinii,  and  Oncidium  Weltoni,  crispum,  and 
incurvum.  Besides  these  there  were  flowering  plants 
of  the  pretty  Vreisia  brachystachys  and  the  singular 
Pavonia  Wioti,  together  with  Pelargoniums  Amazon, 
scarlet ;  Egeria,  rosy  crimson  ;  Atlantia,  cerise  ;  and 
Heather  Bell,  pink,   with  white  centre— all  of  Dr. 


Denny's  raising  ;  also  the  dark  rosy  crimson-flowered 
Eranthemum   laxifolium,    an   introduction   from    the 
South  Sea  Islands,   &c.     Mr.  Ollerhead,  gr.  to  Sir 
Henry  Peek,  M.P.,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
showy  group  of  Orchids,   which  included    Calanthe 
Veitchii  and  vestita   rubra,   Oncidium   pulverulenta, 
Cypripedium    Sedeni,    Odontoglossim     bictoniense, 
and    O.  Roezlii,    Pleione    lagenaria   and    P.    Wal- 
lichiana,    Lycaste      Moreliana,     Lycaste    Skinneri, 
and  Cattleya  Dowiana.       Mr.   W.    Smith,   gr.    to  C. 
Lane,    Esq.,    Badgemore,     Henley-on-Thames,    ex- 
hibited a  magnificently  flowered  specimen  of  Vanda 
coerulea,  which  was  recommended  for  the  award  of  a 
medal.     It    had  two   fine  growths,,  on   which  were 
six  spikes  and  eighty-nine  flowers.     Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, M.P.  (Mr.  Spyers,  gr.),  showed  a  grand  speci- 
men of  the  dark-flowered  Oncidium  crispum  with  half- 
a-dozen  remarkably  fine  spikes  ol  flowers — a  Cultural 
Commendation  was   awarded.     Mr.    H.    B,    Smith, 
Ealing  Dean,  received  a  vote   of  thanks  for  a  nice 
group   of  Cyclamens  ;    and   Mr.     R.    Parker,    Toot- 
ing,   a  similar    acknowledgment   for  a  very  choice 
collection    of    cut    flowers    of    various     hardy    her- 
baceous   plants,    which     included    a    dozen    species 
of     the     showy    Asters,     such    as     A.    multiflorus, 
horizontalis,  ericoides,   laxus,   Amellus,  noviu-belgii, 
Reevesii,    pendulus,     discolor,   novje-angliie,  specta- 
bilis,    &c. ;    also    examples    of    such    fine  bedding 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  indicum  as  Scarlet  Gem, 
Madame  Pecoul,  Hendersoni,   Cassy,  and  Frederick 
Pell  ;  and  Lithospermum  prostratum,  Helleborus  niger 
maxima,  TroUius  asiaticus,   Aponogeton  distachyon, 
c&c.     Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  sent  a  dozen  blooms 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums— all  distinct,  and  of  fine 
quality.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.   Mr.  Cannell, 
Swanley,  sent  a  couple  of  dozen  bunches  of  flowers  of 
various  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  fine  in  size,  fresh  and  bright 
in  colour.     From   the  Society's  gardens,    Chiswick, 
Mr.  Barron  sent  up  a  dozen  plants  of  an  exceedingly 
pretty  mauve  or  lilac-flowered  Primula  capitata,  an 
alpine    species    with     farinose    stems,     which     was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.     A  good  specimen 
of  Major  Clarke's  new  Begonia  Moonlight  was  also 
sent  from  Chiswick,  to  show  what  a  grand  plant  it  is 
for  winter  flowering.     Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  plant  ol  the  new  Godetia  Lady 
Albemarle,  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  flower- 
ing very  freely  in  a  pot.     The  plant  was  dwarf,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  very  bright  and  fresh. 

Fruit  Committee.— H.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  A  few  very  meritorious  productions  came 
under  the  notice  of  this  committee,  amongst  them 
being  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes 
of  unusually  high  quality,  considering  the  season. 
They  were  of  good  size  and  form,  fine  in  berry  and 
colour,  and  absolutely  without  spot  or  blemish  of  any 
kind.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Atkins,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Lloyd-Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  award  of  a  Bronze  Medal. 
Mr.  J.  Dinsmore,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  The 
Cedars,  Harrow  Weald,  sent  a  very  finely  developed 
Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine,  weighing  perhaps  between 
8  and  9  lb.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation 
for  a  particularly  good  dish  of  Golden  Ham- 
burgh Grapes.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  half-a-dozen  handsome  Queen  Pines  of 
the  aggregate  weight  of  27J  lb.,  and  the  award  of  a 
Silver  Medal  was  recommended.  Mr.  C.  Tyler,  gr. 
to  W.  R.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Hassobury,  Bishop  Storlford, 
again  sent  a  specimen  of  his  seedling  green-fleshed 
Melon  named  Exquisite,  which  proved  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Weirleigh,  Brenchley,  contributed 
a  capital  sample  of  Muscat  Champion,  considering 
that  it  had  been  grown  in  a  ground  vinery  ;  also  some 
large  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley,  sent 
a  sample  of  his  Improved  Early  Brussels  Sprouts, 
which  was  much  admired  for  its  evidently  fine  quality. 
The  strain  is  undoubtedly  a  good  and  useful  one. 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  gr.  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfidd 
Place,  exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  Gros  Colman  Grape, 
the  berries  being  of  enormous  size.  Mr.  Tillery,  Wel- 
beck,  sent  half-a-dozen  fine  Salway  Peaches,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Rabley,  a  dish  of  ripe  Garibaldi  Straw- 
berries. New  varieties  of  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Penny  (of  Sandringham),  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Sir. 
Gilbert,  but  the  committee  made  no  awards  to  either 
of  them.  Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  a  specimen  of  his  Ex- 
celsior Long  White  Marrow  and  samples  of  a  dozen 
varieties  of  Potatos ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Claydcn 
House  Gardens,  hall-a-dozen  good  specimens  of 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers.  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  showed,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  a  collection  of  nineteen 
dishes  of  American  Potatos.  Messrs.  James  Carter  & 
Co.  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  Potatos,  in  which 
the  samples  were  of  much  superior  quality  to  what 
this  and  other  seed  firms  usually  exhibit.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  the  award  of  a  silver  Banksian 
■  Medal  to   Messrs.    Carter.     From    the    gardens   at 


Chiswick  came  about  two  dozen  varieties  of  Turnips 
which  have  been  under  trial  there  this  season,  and  of 
which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  have  an  official 
report.  

Natural    History. 

Oaic  Galls.— During  the  present  season  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  few  species  of  Oak- 
galls  either  previously  unnoticed  as  British,  or  of 
such  rarity  that  I  should  be  glad  to  add  a  note  of  iheir 
occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isleworth  to  the 
paper  on  Oak-galls  of  1876  in  your  number  for 
October  13. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  of  the  present  year  I 
found  galls  of  the  Aphilothrix  corticis  (which  had  not 
previously  been  observed  in  Britain)  in  large  numbers 
on  an  old  Oik  in  Osterley  Park.  These  galls  may 
previously  have  been  overlooked  from  their  resem- 
blance in  their  early  and  later  stages  to  those  of  the 
single-celled  form  of  Aphilothrix  radicis.  They  are 
similarly  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  narrow, 
fang-like  below  and  round-topped  above,  and 
similarly  also  to  be  found  in  young  bark  forming 
over  an  injured  surface,  such  as  an  amputated  limb 
or  the  riven  channel  of  a  flrsh  of  lightning,  but  in 
middle  life  the  distinction  between  the  two  species  is 
clear. 

Then  the  Aphilothrix  corticis  galls  appear  as  in  the 
figure  (fig.  119,  magnified) ;  the  round  top  dies,  decay.":, 
dries,  and  shrivels  itself  oft  (as  in  the  upper  figure),  or 
may  be  lifted  off,  showing  (as  in  the  lower  figure)  the 
more  permanent  part  of  the  gall  with  its  circular 
sharp-edged  mouth,  closed  inside  by  a  convex  woody 
cap,  fitting  into  it  like  an  inverted  saucer  in  a  Chinese 
teacup. 

The  Aphilothrix  effects  its  escape  by  piercing  an 
aperture  through  this  internal  diaphragm  or  secondary 


Fig.    119. — APHILOTHRIX  CORTICIS. 


top,  and  as  long  as  this  remains  the  gall  is  clearly 
recognisable. 

Another  gall  is  still  more  interesting  from  occurring 
on  the  Turkey  Oak  (Qaercus  Cerris),  which  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  free  from  gall-growths  in 
England. 

Of  these  galls  I  found  a  very  few  last  year,  mostly 
in  a  much  injured  condition,  on  a  tree  of  Quercus 
Cerris  and  one  of  Q.  Cerris  var.  Lucombeana  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Early  in  the  present  year  I 
again  found  this  minute  bud-gall  on  the  same  speci- 
men of  Q.  Cerris,  the  galls  for  the  most  part  empty, 
but  with  the  insect  in  two  cases  enclosed  so  as  to 
allow  of  it  being  determined  as  a  hitherto  undescribed 
species.  The  galls  are  only  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  somewhat  linear,  completely  rounded 
below,  and  terminating  in  a  blunt  point  above,  single 
chambered  and  thin  walled,  and  placed  in  groups  of 
two  or  more  amongst  the  linear  stipules,  and  though 
fairly  numerous  on  this  one  tree  of  Q.  Cerris  difficult 
of  detection  from  their  extreme  minuteness. 

I  may  also  add  to  the  list  of  suburban  Oak-galls 
one  or  two  specimens  of  the  scarce  Spathegaster 
vesicatrix,  a  small  circular  gall  affecting  both  sides  of 
the  Oak  leaf,  flat  above,  with  a  central  point,  and 
rays  radiating  from  it,  and  convex  on  the  under  surface 
ol  the  leaf.  This  gall  has  only  recently  been  noticed 
as  a  British  species.  It  has  been  found  (Entomologist, 
No.  173,  p.  251),  by  Professor  Trail,  at  Banchory, 
and  I  have  also  found  it  in  some  small  numbers  at 
Sedbury  Park,  near  Chepstow,  in  1873. 

The  Neuroterus  fumipennis,  one  of  the  scarcer 
species  of  Oak-spangle,  distinguishable  by  its  minute 
saucer-hke  form,  and  glabrous  surface,  pale  green  tint, 
and  sometimes  rosy  rim,  has  been  unusually  plentiful 
this  autumn,  and  the  very  rare  allied  species,  N. 
laeviusculus,  somewhat  saucer-shaped  also,  but  of  a 
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whiter  lint  and  covered  inside  and  outside  with  scat- 
tered pencils  of  brightly  coloured  hairs,  has  also  been 
represented  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isleworth.   0. 


WircH  Knots  on  the  Birch.  —  In  the  early 
pait  of  the  present  year  two  interesting  articles  ap- 
peared in  your  paper  (vol.  vii. ,  new  series,  pp.  249 
and  2S1)  on  the  curious  witch  knots  found  on  the 
Birch.  At  Wallington,  in  Northumberland,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  which  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ptndulous  variety  of  the  silvery-stemmed  Birch 
(Betula  alba  pendula)  covered  with  these  witch  knots. 
There  are  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  "  knots  "  on  it,  of 
various  sizes,  some  being  so  large  and  compact  as  to 
look  at  a  little  distance  like  rooks'  nests  hanging  from 
the  slender  branches.  The  tree  (which  has  been 
planted  about  fifty  years)  has  so  curious  and  striking 
an  appearance  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a 
photograph  taken  of  if.  Close  to  this  tree  there  is 
another  of  the  same  kind  of  Birch,  of  similar  size  and 
age,  but,  oddly  enough,  only  two  or  three  slight  indi- 
cations of  "  knots  "  are  at  present  discernible  on  it. 
D.  W. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH 

LONDON, 
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Nov.    1. — A  fine  bright  day.    Partially  cloudy  till  evening, 
then  cloudless. 

—  2. — Fine,   but  cloudy  till  evening.     Overcast,  and   a 

little  thin  rain  fell  at  night. 

—  3  —A  fine  day,  partially  cloudy.     Cool  breeze. 

—  4. — Fire  and  clear  till   to  a.m.,  dull  and  cloudy  after. 

Thin  rain  at  ii  p.  \', 

—  5. — A  very  fine  day.     Cloudy  at  times.     Mild. 

—  6. — Overcast  and   dull  throughout.     Mild.     Frequent 

rain. 

—  7. — Overcast,  dull  and  wet  till  i  p.  M.     Fine,  but  very 

cloudy  after.     Mild. 


London  :  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  3,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  increased  from  29.90  inches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  30.16  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  decreased  to  29  62  inches  by  the  evening  0! 
the  2gth,  increased  to  29.87  inches  by  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  decreased  to  29.66  inches  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  ;  increased  to  30.42  inches  by  the 
afternoon  of  November  i,  decreased  to  29.93  inches 
by  the  evening  of  the  2d,  and  increased  to  30.14 
inches  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  reading 
for  the  week  at  sea  level  was  30.06  inches,  being  o.  38 
inch  above  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  o.  1 1  inch 
above  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  614"  on  October  30 
to  531"*  on  November  3  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week 
was  56^".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  ob- 
served by  night  ranged  from  37'  on  November  2  to 
47i°on  October  31  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  421°. 
Tile  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  tn  the  week 
was  14°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  19*,  on 
November  2,  and  the  least  9°,  on  October  31. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows  : — October  28,  50°.3;  29th,  5i°.4;  30th,  5i°.6; 
31st,  51°  ;  November  I,  47°.9  ;  2d,  46^.3  ;  3d,  46°.8  j 
and  the  departures  in  delect  of  their  respective  aver- 


ages were  3°.6,  4°.8,  5°.i,  4°.6,  i°.7,  o°.3,  and  i  . 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
49°. 3,  being  3°  above  the  average  of  sbcty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  were  io6J°  on  October  30,  arid 
97°  on  November  2  ;  on  October  29  the  reading  did 
not  rise  above  60°.  The  lowest  readings  of  a  ther- 
mometer on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky, 
were  27J|°  on  November  3,  and  30°  on  the  2d.  The 
mean  of  ihe  seven  low  readings  was  35j°. 

ff'/«</.— The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W., 
and  its  strength  moderate.  The  weather  during  the 
week  was  fine  and  mild,  and  the  sky  partially  cloudy. 

Rain  fell  on  three  days  during  the  week,  the  amount 
collected  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 

England  :  Temperature.— The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  62j°  at  Liver- 
pool, 6li°  at  Blackheath  and  Cambridge,  and  61°  at 
Truro,  B'tistol,  and  Leeds  ;  the  highest  temperature 
at  Hull  was  57°,  and  at  Eccles  and  Bradford  585°  ; 
the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  60°.  The 
lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
were  33f°  at  Wolverhampton,  37°  at  Blackheath, 
and  37i°  at  Nottingham  ;  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  air  at  Truro  was  46°;  the  general  mean  from 
all  stations  was  40°.  The  range  of  temperature  in 
the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Wolverhampton,  25}% 
and  the  least  at  Truro,  15°;  the  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  20°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  59°,  and  Plymouth,  58°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Hull,  54°,  and  Wolverhampton,  Liver- 
pool, and  Braciford,  all  544°  ;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  56°.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night 
temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  39}°, 
and  Nottingham,  41^°  ;  and  the  highest  at  Truro, 
48^°,  and  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  both  46^°  ;  the 
mean  value  from  all  stations  was  44°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  least  at 
Liverpool,  8J°,  and  the  greatest  at  Wolverhampton, 
I5J° ;  the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  12°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  49j°,  being  5°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest 
were  53°  at  Truro,  Slj"  at  Plymouth,  and  504°  at 
Portsmouth,  Leeds,  and  Sunderland  ;  and  the  lowest 
were  46'  at  Wolverhampton  and  47^°  at  Hull. 

Raiii  fell  on  four  or  five  days  during  the  week  at 
most  places.  The  amounts  measured  ranged  from 
l}  inch  at  Bradford  and  I  inch  at  Truro  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  at  Blackheath  and  Sunderland.  The  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine 
and  mild,  but  the  sky  cloudy  at  times.  Solar  halos 
were  seen  on  October  28  and  November  3  at  Bristol, 
and  a  lunar  halo  was  also  seen  on  October  28  at 
Bristol. 

Scotland  :  Temperature.— TiiC  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  58*  at  Dundee  and 
57i°  at  Leith,  to  54?°  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  56J°.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  ranged  from  38°  at  Dundee  to  41!° 
at  Glasgow;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
39".  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
from  all  stations  was  i6i°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  483°,  being  3j°  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
was  49|°  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  and  the  lowest  46J, 
at  Aberdeen. 

Rain.  — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  the  several 
places  varied  from  2\  inches  at  Greenock,  and  1  inch 
at  Perth,  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  at  Leith.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  i  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
634°,  the  lowest  35^°,  the  range  28J°,  the  mean  505°, 
and  the  fall  of  rain  o.  37  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


fato  Ufltes. 

A  Covent  Garden  Case. — This  was  a  represen- 
tative action  to  test  the  custom  of  the  trade,  in  which 
the  plaintiff,  J.  Pankhurst,  a  sjlesman  in  Covent 
Girden  Market,  sued  the  defendant,  a  Mr.  W.  G. 
Green,  a  grower,  of  GiUingham,  Kent,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  i6j.  for  money  alleged  to  have  been  paid  as  a 
deposit  on  twenty  sieves  belonging  to  the  defendant. 
^^r.  H.  T.  Roberts  appeared  as  solicitor  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Mr.  R.  Willis  for  the  defence.  It  appeared 
from  the  plaintiff's  statement  that  upon  August  15 
last  he  bought  twenty  sieves  of  Black  Currants  and 
paid  ,£1  as  a  deposit  on  the  sieves,  which  were  sub- 


sequently returned  wiih  an  application  for  the  deposit, 
which  being  refused  the  present  action  was  brought 
in  order  to  test  the  custom  of  the  trade.  The  witness 
said  the  fruit  was  what  is  termed  in  the  market 
"soft,"  and  could  not  be  "  shot,"  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  sieves. 

James  Galium,  the  plaintifl's  porter,  was  called, 
who  proved  receiving  the  goods  and  delivering  six- 
teen sieves  to  the  defendant,  who  refused  to  give  back 
i6j.  until  the  remaing  four  were  sent  back. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  there  was  no 
custom  in  the  market  as  to  any  specified  time  for  the 
return  of  empties.  — George  Coombes,  twenty  years  a 
salesman  in  the  market,  stated  there  was  no  limit  as  to 
return  of  sieves.  lie  had  had  twelve,  eighteen  months, 
and  even  two  years,  frequently  elapse  before  he 
received  his  own  back.  There  is  no  custom  in  the 
market  in  this  respect.— After  three  other  witnesses 
had  been  called  in  support  of  the  plaintifl's  case,  Mr. 
Robert  Willis  urged  on  the  part  of  the  defence  that 
the  goods  were  ordered  to  be  "shot,"  and  that  the 
sieves  were  to  be  returned  at  once. 

The  defendant,  being  called,  said  that  he  expected 
the  sieves  would  have  been  returned  ;  he  had  sold  200 
sieves  that  day,  and  always  had  his  goods  "  shot." 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  witness 
said  the  original  cost  of  the  sieves  was  \s.  ^.  each. 

The  defendant's  son,  called,  corroborated  the 
plaintiffs  evidence,  adding  that  he  received  payment 
of  the  goods  and  refusing  to  pay  i6j.,  as  the  whole  of 
the  sieves  had  not  been  returned. 

The  learned  Judge  considered  that  the  custom  of 
the  market  had  been  abundantly  proved,  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  time  for  the  return  of  empties,  and 
therefore  he  should  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed. — On  the  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Taylor  Roberts,  his  Honor  granted 
the  plaintiff  his  costs  out  of  pocket,  with  costs  of  five 
witnesses  who  had  been  called. 


Variorum. 

The  New  Hull  Botanic  Garden. — The  first 
general  meeting  of  the  Hull  Bolanic  Garden  Com- 
pany (Limited)  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
November  3,  Lieut.  .Colonel  Pease  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Niven  (the  manager  and  secretary)  read  the  directors' 
report,  which  at  the  outset  stated  that  only  four 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  company  was  registered, 
consequently  the  work  accomplished  had  been  neces- 
sarily of  a  preliminary  kind.  The  movement  of  the 
new  garden  had  received  a  large  amount  of  support 
from  the  residents  of  Hull  and  neighbourhood,  and 
already  nearly  one-half  of  the  shares  had  been  taken 
up — a  fact  which  augured  well  (or  the  prospects  of 
the  company.  Several  of  the  shareholders  had  inti- 
mated their  willingness  to  double  the  number  of  their 
shares  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  larger  number  taken  up — a  necessity  which, 
however,  they  did  not  apprehend  to  be  at  all  likely, 
as  many  persons,  who  would  willingly  give  financial 
support  to  the  scheme,  withheld  the  same  till  the 
work  was  fairly  begun.  The  purchase  of  the  land 
from  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  had  been 
completed.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  had  been  made, 
and  the  purchase  agreements  exchanged.  The 
necessary  arrangements  had  also  been  completed 
with  Sir  James  Walker,  by  which  the  road 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Spring-bank  was  secured. 
This  the  directors  had  found  could  not  be  done 
on  any  other  terms  than  by  purchase.  Fairly 
satisfactory  conditions  had  been  obtained,  and  the 
directors  hereafter  might  be  successful  in  securing 
material  assistance  in  the  making  of  the  road  from 
other  parties  interested.  So  recently  had  these  pur- 
chase agreements  been  completed  that  the  directors 
had  as  yet  nothing  to  report  beyond  the  bare  fact  of 
their  completion,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  company 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  land.  Several  londfiJe 
applications  for  the  building  sites  connected  with  the 
new  garden  had  been  made  at  an  amply  remunerative 
price,  but  they  believed  that  as  the  works  in  connec- 
tion with  the  laying  out  of  Ihe  new  garden  progressed, 
the  value  of  those  sites  would  be  so  much  enhanced 
that  they  would  prefer  the  company  retaining  them  at 
present,  knowing  as  they  did  that  a  little  delay  would 
be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased  value 
Ihe  sites  would  acquire.  The  directors  urged  on  each 
and  all  of  the  shareholders  the  necessity  of  an  active 
canvass  amongst  their  friends,  as  the  larger  the 
number  of  shares  taken  up  the  less  would  be 
the  amount  of  calls  necessary  to  be  paid 
on  each  individual  share,  and  the  greater  the 
support  for  the  garden.  The  report  was  adopted 
unanimously.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
directors  for  the  time  and  application  they  had  de  ■ 
voted  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  directors  for  the  ensuing 
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year,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  company, 
viz.  :— Messrs.  J.  W.  Pease,  J.  E.  Wade.  R.  Baxter, 
A.  Wilson,  Charles  Johnson,  S.  Walliker,  T,  L. 
Read,  S.  R.  Meggitt,  William  Denison,  and  James 
Reckitt.  Messrs.  Carlil  and  Birkenshaw  were  also 
appointed  as  auditors.  The  meeting  then  resolved 
itself  into  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  and,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  it  was  resolved — "That 
the  articles  of  association  of  the  company  now  pro- 
duced, and  signed  by  Messrs.  Read,  Baxter,  Frankish, 
WalUker,  Hamilton,  Johnson,  and  Dawber,  be  and 
are  hereby  adopted,  and  declared  to  be  the  articles  of 
association  of  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden  Company 
(Limited)." 

RoOTERiES. — As  a  rule  I  am  not  a  great  admirer 
of  rooteries,  but  there  are  conditions  in  which  they 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  and,  like  the  skeleton, 
their  beauty  will  much  depend  on  the  taste  and 
judgment  exercised  in  placing  appropriate  materials  at 
Nature's  command  wherewith  to  clothe  them.  The 
materials  provided,  the  rest  should  be  left  to  Nature  ; 
and  amongst  these  materials  none  will  be  found  more 
appropriate  than  this  species  of  Saponaria  (ocymoides). 
One  essential  point  is  that  the  position  should  be 
tolerably  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Associated  with 
it,  I  might  suggest  some  of  our  lovely  Clematises, 
now  a  numerous  family,  all  of  which  thrive  best  when 
allowed  to  ramble  in  natural  disorder  j  a  few  of  the" 
wild  Foxgloves,  or,  better  still,  some  of  the  more 
improved  garden  forms  interspersed,  will  add  not  only 
floral  beauty  to  such  a  group,  but  give  it  a  picturesque 
character,  such  as  a  few  towering  Lombardy  Poplars 
or  lofty  Pines  give  to  the  landscape.  To  complete 
the  picture,  let  the  grass-line  rising  towards  the  base 
of  the  roots  be  crowned  on  its  irregular  undulating 
surface  with  a  combination  of  the  wild  Bugles  (Ajuga 
repentans),  or,  better  still,  its  alpine  form,  whose 
flowers  are  of  a  blue  almost  rivalling  cobalt ;  and  the 
Lysimachia  nemorum,  or  "Wood  Money-wort," 
whose  simple  yellow  flowers  and  fresh  green  foliage 
would  add  a  beauty  to  such  a  group  such  as  could  be 
obtained  from  few  exotics,  A  plant  or  two  of  com- 
mon wild  Honeysuckle  would  add  its  fragrance  as 
well  as  its  beauty  to  the  scene.  With  such  garniture, 
the  rootery,  too  often  an  eye-sore,  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a  "thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever."  J,  C.  Niven,  in  ^^  Florist  and  Pomologist." 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Fungi  :  G.  H.,  Yeovil^  i,  Hygrophonis  pratensis* 
edible  ;  2,  H.  puniceus,  qualities  unknown;  3,  H- 
virgineus,  edible. 

Mossy  Sweet  William  :  G.  C.  The  specimen  you 
send  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  French  call 
by  the  above  name.  The  true  flower  is  not  formed, 
but  in  its  place  the  bracts  are  repeated  over  and  over 


Fig.  120.— monstrous  sweet  william. 


again,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  fig. 
120.  The  very  old  Wheat-ear  Carnation  is  another 
case  of  a  similar  kind. 

Grapes  or  Cut  Flowers  :  T.  W.  S.  asks  us  to  tell 
him  "  Which  of  the  two  is  most  profitable,  9000  super- 
ficial feet  of  glass  for  the  growing  of  Grapes,  or  9000 
superficial  feet  of  glass  for  the  growth  of  cut  flowers 
for  Covent  Garden?"  T.  W.  S.  holds  too  exalted 
ideas  as  to  our  capacities. 

Hollies  :  T.  B.  The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to 
transplant  Hollies,  if  done  at  once  and  done  well. 
They  may  also  be  successfully  transplanted  in  the  late 
spring  nionths  if  the  conditions  are  favourable. 

Insects  :  D,  B.  We  do  not  find  any  insects  with  your 
specimen.  They  should  be  sent  in  a  closed  box,  or 
corked  quill. 

Names  of  Plants:  J.  Z>.  Tetragonolobus  (Lotus) 
conjugatus,  a  plant  of  the  Mediterranean  region-. — 
Subscriber,  Co.  Downl  The  White  Beam,  Pyrus  Aria. 
— y.  Van  V.  Stanhopea  Wardii.— ^3  initio.  Horn- 
beam,   Carpinus    Bstulus,    var.    incisa,    fruiting.  — 


H.  A.  B.,  Ashfidd.  —  Francoa  appendiculata.  — 
W.  D.  F.  Sedum  Sieboldii  and  S.  Sieboldii  varie- 
gata,  Platyloma  rotundifolium. — A.  Killick,  Euony- 
mus  europseus  (the  Spindle  Tree). — A.  B.  i,  Polypo- 
dium  phyllitidis  ;  2,  P.  crassifoHum  ;  3,  P.  repens ; 
4,  Menziesia  pollfoha. — Subscriber.  Adiantum  hispi- 
dulum.^T".  S.  P.     Cystopteris  fragilis,  var.  dentata. 

Orchid  Flowers  Dying  Off  :  J.  T.  S.  The  samples 
sent  look  as  if  possibly  injured  by  fumigation  ;  or  they 
may  have  been  damaged  by  the  sun,  or  by  overhead 
watering,  but  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances, 
we  cannot  say  whether  any  of  these  are  the  cause  of 
your  loss. 

Orchids  Spotting  :  E.  C.  The  spotting  of  the 
Calanlhe  flowers  is  from  their  being  kept  in  too  damp, 
and  possibly  too  cold,  an  atmosphere,  or  from  being 
caught  by  the  spray  in  syringing. 

Transplanting  Machine  :  Subscriber,  Barron's 
will  be  most  likely  to  suit  you.  There  is  more  than 
one  size.  It  would  be  best  to  consult  Mr.  Barron 
himself. 

Vase  for  Spring  Flowers  :  J.  D.  We  hear  that 
Mr.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  is  making  the 
vases  in  question. 

Catalogues  received,  —  Huber  &  Cie.  (Hyferes), 
General  Catalogue,  New  Plants,  Tree  Seeds,  &c.— 
Little  &  Ballantyne  (Carlisle),  Priced  List  of  Forest 
Trees,  Ornamental  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  &c. — M.  Bruant  ( Boulevard  Saint  Cyprien, 
Poitiers),  Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Conifers,  &c. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &Son  (Pine- 
apple Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W.),  Catalogue 
of  Fruits  and  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Climbers. — 
P.  Hooftman  (Gouda  and  Boskoop,  Holland),  Cata- 
logue of  Roses,  Conifers,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. — Messrs. 
Desfoss^  Thuillier  &  Sons  (Route  d'OUvet,  23,  Orleans, 
France),  General  Priced  Catalogue.- — Messrs.  Verdier 
&  Son  (37,  Rue  Clisson,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris),  Cata- 
logue of  Gladioli,  Iris,  Roses,  Pasonies,  &c. — Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons  (Sunny  Park  and  Morningfield  Nur- 
series, Aberdeen),  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Fruits,  &c. 


Communications  Received. — R.  P.  (thanks). — J.  H.  G. - 
R.  M.  (next  week).— T.  B.— O.  O.— W.  G.— J.  G.  B.- 
T.  H.  T.— Redwood.— C.  C— S.  P.  O.,  St.  Helena.— F.  C- 
W.  T.— E.J.  E.— R.  G.  "W.— J.  T.  P.— T.  T.— A.  G.- 
H.  A.  B.— A.  H.  P. 


arhts. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  S. 
The  supply  of  home-grown  Apples  has  somewhat 
fallen  off,  and  first-rate  samples  are  in  demand  at  im- 
proved prices.  Best  Cobs  sell  freely,  but  for  indiffent 
samples  there  is  no  demand.  James  IVebber,  Wholesale 
Apple  Markets 

Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  10-50 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..09-60 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  8  0-12  o 
Melons,  each  ..  20-50 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb,. ,  04-06 
Oranges,  per  100     ..12  0-20  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..         ..  i  6-  « 
Beans,    French,    per 

packet        ,.         ..10-.. 
—  Scarlet  Runners, 

per  bushel..         ..100-  .. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  . .         ..60-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch . .  04-06 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle  • .  16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  . .   30-   . . 

Cucumbers,  each  ..03-10 
Endive,  per  doz.      ,.  i  o-  z  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Peaches,  per  doz.  ..20  o-  .. 
Pears,  per  doz.  . .  10-30 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  40-80 
Figs,  green,  doz,  ..  10-30 
Walnuts,  per  bushel  5  c-  S  o 


J,  d.  s.  d. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..  06-  .. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..   02-04 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score . .  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  1  a-  3  o 
Onions,  per  bushel  ■    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  09-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ..   10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos.  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 


Batavian,  p.  doz.  r  6- 
Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  gos.  to  iio^.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loos. 
to  140S.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  140.;.  to  i6os. 
Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  ,  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Abutilon,  iz  blooms  o  6-  j  6  Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 
Asters,  12  bun.  , .  6  0-12  o  ■  Mignonette,  12  bun.  z  o-  g  o 
Bouvardias,per  bun.  10-40  Narcrssus,  (Paper 
Calceolaria,  p  bun.  o  6-  i  o  ■  White),  per  doz...  30-60 
Camellia  blms.,  doz.  5  0-12  o  Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  10-30 
Carnations,  iz  blooms  10-301  —  zonal,  iz  sprays  06-16 
Chrysanth,,  12  blms.   4  0-12  o     Primula,  double,  per 


Cornflower,  iz  bim.  60-90 
Dahlias,  iz  bun.  ..  6  a-12  o 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  10-30 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..   5  0-12  o 

Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60    Tropseolum,  12  bun.  i  o- 
Heliotropes.  12  spr.  o  6-  i  o    Tuberoses,   12  blms.  i  6-    _,  _ 
Hyacinths,  Rom.doz.  20-60    Violets,  12  bunches  10-30 
Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d,  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 


bunch  ..  ..  z  o-  2  o 
Pyrethrum  . .  . .  o  6-  z  o 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  6  0-12  o 
Stocks.  12  bunches..  40-80 
4  a 
4  o 


Begonias,  per  doz. ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Chrys^th.,  per  doz.  5  o-iz  o 
Clematis  . .  . .  6  0-34  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . .  60-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.. .12  0-24  o 
Cyperus,  do. . .  ..  4  0-12  o 
Dracsena  terminalis  30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz,  18  0-24  o 
EricaHyemaIis,doz.i8  0-42  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  6  0-18  o 
Euonymus,   in  var., 

per  doz.     1 1         ...  6  0-24  0 


FernSjIn  var.,p.  doz.  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  2  6-15  o 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..2  o-jo  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  o-ia  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  z  6-  6  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 

Myrtles,  do 30-90 

Palms  in  variety, each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         . .  ..60-90 

Solanums     .  >         •  •  9  0-24  0 
Vaiottapurpur.,  dw.  g  o-j8  o 


SEEDS. 

London:  November  t. — One  or  two  samples  of  new 
home-grown  red  Clover  seed  have  been  shown  on  Mark 
Lane,  but  as  yet  no  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
result  of  the  crop  as  a  whole.  As  regards  foreign 
samples  the  trade  doing  continues  very  limited.  The 
inactivity  of  the  present  time  presents  a  great  contrast  to 
the  excitement  of  last  autumn  ;  just  now,  in  fact,  there 
seems  hardly  any  desire  either  to  sell  or  buy.  Holders 
both  in  France  and  America  appear  not  only  indifferent 
about  making  sales  at  current  rates,  but  also  quite 
resolved  not  to  further  reduce  their  prices  ;  and  the 
trade  here,  having  been  so  bitten  last  year,  are  dis- 
inclined to  operate  unless  at  currencies  which  scarcely 
allow  the  possibility  of  loss.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  predict  the  future  of  the  Clover  trade,  but  perhaps 
those  are  most  right  who  think  that  values  have  about 
seen  their  lowest.  Letters  from  the  United  States 
describe  the  Illinois  seed  this  year  as  superior  to  that  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  White 
Clovers  tend  upwards  :  with  a  disappointing -crop  in 
Germany,  and  light  stocks  everywhere,  holders  exhibit 
increased  firmness.  There  is  no  change  in  either  Alsike 
or  Trefoil.  The  prospects  of  Trifolium  for  next  year  are 
said  to  be  bad.  For  winter  Vetches  there  is  scarcely  any 
inquiry.  Canary  seed  meets  with  a  small  sale  on  former 
terms.  Hemp  seed,  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  is  again 
dearer.  For  Linseed,  both  English  and  foreign,  buyers 
are  found  at  Monday's  figures.  A  moderate  business 
has  been  doing  in  Mustard  and  Rape  seed.  John  Shaw 
6*  Sons^  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 

CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  showed  no  improve- 
ment on  that  of  last  week,  indeed  prices  were  even 
weaker  in  some  cases,  the  importations  of  produce  con- 
tinuing on  a  liberal  scale.  English  and  foreign  Wheat 
was  from  is.  to  zs.  per  quarter  cheaper  than  on  Monday 
se  nnight,  at  which  reduction  there  was  little  or  no 
better  demand.  Barley  was  very  quiet,  and  prices  were 
not  altogether  so  good.  Malt  was  unchanged.  Oats 
were  a  trifle  easier  in  some  instances.  Maize  was  steady 
on  former  terms.  Beans  and  Peas  were  cheaper  where 
pressed  for  sale.  Flour  was  heavy  at  a  reduction  of 
about  iJ,  per  sack  and  barrel. — On  Wednesday  trade 
was  very  dull,  while  every  attempt  to  force  sales  was 
accompanied  by  a  further  reduction  in  price.  Holders, 
however,  were  not  over  anxious  sellers,  the  statistical 
position  of  the  trade  being  opposed  to  continued  depres- 
sion. The  supplies  were  Uberal  of  foreign  Wheat,  and 
moderate  of  other  classes  of  grain.  The  condition  of  the 
produce  was  hardly  so  good,  owing  to  the  inclement 
weather  of  the  last  few  days. — ^Averages  prices  of  corn 
for  the  week  ending  November  3  : — Wheat,  $y.  ^d.  ; 
Barley,  42^-.  ^d.  ;  Oats,  24J.  zd.  For  the  corresponding 
period  last  year : — Wheat,  485.  zd,  ;  Barley,  39^,  ^d.  ; 
Oats,  25^.  5^. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  market  on  Monday  choice  Eng- 
lish beasts  were  scarce,  and  readily  made  top  quotations. 
Trade  was  cheerful  for  all  kinds,  and  a  fair  clearance 
was  effected.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  short,  and 
prices  on  the  average  advanced.  A  good  clearance  was 
effected.  Calves,  especially  choicest  qualities,  were 
scarce,  and  prices  better.  Quotations  : — Beasts,  4J.  6d. 
to  5J.  zd.,  and  5J.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  calves,  41.  Zd.  to  6s.  zd.  ; 
sheep,  K,s.  ^d.  to  6s.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to  7J.  ;  pigs,  4s".  to  ^s, 
— On  Thursday  trade  was  generally  quiet.  Choice 
beasts  sold  at  full  prices,  otherwise  quotations  ruled 
somewhat  irregular.  As  regards  sheep,  there  was  a  fair 
inquiry  for  choice  breeds  at  the  full  prices  of  Monday. 
Other  qualities  sold  rather  slowly.  Calves  and  pigs  were 
much  the  same  in  value. 


HAY. 

The  Whuechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that 
the  demand  fur  fodder  was  slow,  and  prices,  although 
unaltered,  were  hardly  so  good  as  on  the  previous  market 
day.  Prime  old  clover,  loos.  to  134J.  ;  inferior,  85^.  to 
95^.  ;  good  new  clover,  looj.  to  130J.  ;  prime  meadow 
hay,  90 J.  to  107^'.  ;  inferior,  75^.  to  S5J.  ;  and  straw,  441. 
to  53^.  per  load.  —  There  was  a  moderate  supply  of 
fodder  at  Thursday's  market,  with  a  good  trade.  Prices 
were  firm.  —  Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior 
meadow  hay,  98^.  to  iioi'.  ;  inferior,  80^.  to  9or.  ; 
superior  Clover,  iz6s.  to  135^". ;  inferior,  95J.  to  iioj.  ; 
and  straw,  52J.  to  57J.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  sound  Poiatos  continue  in  moderate  request,  while 
there  is  a  dull  trade  for  inferior  kinds.  The  arrivals  are 
liberal  of  all  sorts.  Kent  Regents,  140J.  to  160s. ;  Essex 
ditto,  izos.  to  150.J.  ;  Rocks,  100s.  to  1205.  ;  Victorias, 
I40J-.  to  170^^.  ;  and  kidneys,  120J.  to  ijos.  per  cwt. — 
The  imports  into  London  last  week  included  58,485 
bags  from  Hamburg,  5535  Stettin,  4196  Antwerp, 
1482  Dunkirk,  863  Boulogne,  783  bags  131  casks 
and  36  sacks  Rotterdam,  518  bags  Harlingen,  3000 
bags  Danzig,  150  tons  Brussels,  541  sacks  137  bags 
Rouen,  10  sacks  Amsterdam,  and  13  Caen. 


COALS. 

There  was  a  large  supply  of  house  coals  on  offer  at 
Monday's  market,  and  the  prices  of  last  week  w^e 
current.  On  Wednesday  house  coals  were  steady  at 
Monday's  figures,  but  Hartleys  gave  way  is.  per  ton. 
Quotations  :— Bowers  West  Hartley,  16s.  ^d.  ;  Beb- 
side  West  Hartley,  165.  -^d- ',  Hastings  Hartley,  1.6s.  ^d. ; 
Walls  End — Hawthorns,  17^.  gd.  ;  Lambton,  igs.  6d.  ; 
Original  Hartlepool,  zos.;  Newbottle,  17/. ;  South  Hetton, 
2ar.  ;  Tunstall,  vys.  qd.\  Vanes,  17J,  <^d,\  East  Hartlea 
pool,  19J.  ^.  ;  Tees,  igj.  f^d. ;  Thorpe,  17J, 
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NEAPOLITAN    ONION     SEED. 


NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  KOCCA 

NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  EARLY  WHITE  TRIPOLI 

NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  LATER  WHITE  TRIPOLI 


NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI 
NEAPOLITAN  MARZAJOLA  WHITE 
NEAPOLITAN  NEW  QUEEN. 


G.   V.    DE    Luc  A 

Has  all  the  above  well-known  varieties  of  these  deservedly  esteemed  Onions  now  in  Stock  and 

ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Price  8s.  6d.  per  lb.     Special  Quotations  for  Quantities. 

See  Gardeners  Chronicle,  January  20,  1077. 

G,  V.  DE  LUCA,  5,  GUILDHALL  CHAMBERS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

IMPORTANT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  aU  the  above  varieties  of  Onion  Seed  have  been  carefully 
tried  by  us,  with  a  good  result,  especially  the  Giant  Rocca,  which  proved  excellent  growths. 

(Signed),  W.  ROLLISSON  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting,  S.W. 


THE   BEST   HOUSE   FOR    BULBS. 


Mr.  Diffe.— "  The  bulbs  had  from  your  firm  have  turned  out  very  good." 

The  Bev.  W.  P.  Bennett.— "  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  the  collection  of  bulbs  you  sent 
last  year  gave  great  satisfaction." 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt.—"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  presents 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Jefferies,  and  begs  to 
say  that  the  bulbs  he  had  of  them  were  excellent." 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  COLLECTION   OF  BULBS. 

None  but  Pirst-Class  Bulbs  will  be  sent. 

This  Collection  has  the  advantage  of  having  Bulbs  suited  for  Indoors  and 
Outdoors. 


S03  CROCUS.  Assorted 

50  ANEMONES,  Assorted 

75  TULIPS,  Assorted 

iS  NARCISS  for  Pots,  Assorted 

12  JONQUILS.  Assorted 
6  HYACINTHS,  for  Pots,  Assorted 
6  TRITELEIAS,  Assorted 


100  SNOWDROPS 
so  WINTER  ACONITES 
so  RANUNCULUS,  Assorted 
24  NARCISS,  for  Beds,  Assorted 
12  HYACINTHS,  for  Beds 

6  SCILLAS 

4  IXIAS. 


Double  the  number.  Two  Guineas,    Half  the  number,  \os.  6d. 

20s.  and  over  carriage  free  to  any  Station  in  England  ;  43^,  free  in  Ireland  or 

Scotland. 


Persons  desirous  of  making  their  own  Selection  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application,  and  obtain  best  Bulbs  at  special  low  prices  for  cash. 
The  Catalogue  contains  most  useful  hints  for  Spring  Gardening,  with  all  the  desirable  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  /^ 

BULB    MERCHANTS,     CIRENCESTER,     GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

THE     PLANTING     SEASON. 


MESSRS.  CRANSTON  &  CO. 

Beg  to  invite  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  Planting,  to  inspect  their 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  TREES  AND  PLANTS, 

Ciiltivated  for  Sale  in  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Kings  Acre  Nurseries. 
NURSERY     DEPARTMENT 


COMPRISES 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  kinds,  including  very 

laree  breadths  of  Transplanted  LARCH.  SCOTCH, 
SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  ASH,  CHESTNUT. 
ELM.  OAK.  POPLAR,  THORNS,  &c.,  of  every  size, 
suitable  for  Transplanting. 

FRUIT  TREES.— A  most  unique  Collection 

(extendlnB  over  20  acres)  of  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  APRICOTS, 
VINES.  &c.,  grown  in  every  variety  of  form,  suitable  for 
the  Garden  or  Orchard. 

CONIFERS,  EVERGREENS,  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES.— A  most  complete  Collection,  in- 
cluding all  the  New  and  Rare  Trees  of  recent  intro- 
ductioo. 

AMERICAN     PLANTS,    including    all    the 

finest  varieties  of  Hardy  Scarlet  and  other  RHODODEN- 
•  DRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  &. 


PLANT    DEPARTMENT. 

ROSES.— The  Largest  Collection  in  England. 

(See  Descriptive  Catalogue.) 

CLIMBING  and  WALL  PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  fine 
Collections  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS 
FERNS,  &c. 

BEDDING   PLANTS,  HERBACEOUS  and 

ALPINE  PLANTS. 
DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Imported.    (See 

Descriptive  Catalogue.) 


SEED    DEPARTMENT. 

GARDEN    and    FLOWER    SEEDS.       (See 
Descriptive  Catalogue.) 

AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS.      (See 

Descriptive  Catalogue.) 

GRASS    SEEDS    for    Permanent   Pasture, 

Lawns,  &c. 


To  Purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  Trees  or  Plants  special  quotations  will  be  given. 
CATAIiOOTTES   FoBt>^ree   on  application. 

CRANSTON'S    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ACRE,    HEREFORD, 


AERI  DES      ODORATU  M, 

Four  fine  Specimens,   one  with  10  growths. 
Price  on  application. 


PELABGONItTMS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  large  6o"s,  of — 

BEAUTY  OF  OXTON,    1        QUEEN    VICTORIA, 

CAPTAIN  RAIKES,         |        ELEGANTISSIMA, 

PRINCE  OF  NOVELTIES, 

and  other  gooti  varieties,  at  12s.  per  dozen. 


Mentha  pulegium  gibraltaricum, 

in  pots,  ij.  6(A  per  dozen. 


TELEGRAPH  CUCUMBER  SEED  (true). 

No  other  variety  grown. 
In  packets,  post-free  li.  per  packet. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  BISHOP  STORTFORD. 


GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 


WOOD    &    INGRAM'S 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE     of    NURSERY    STOCK, 

INCLUDING  :  — 

FRUIT    TREES,    FOREST    TREES, 

HARDY    CONIFEROUS    and    TAXACEOUS 

PLANTS,    EVERGREENS, 

DECIDUOUS   ORNAMENTAL    TREES   and 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY      CLIMBERS, 

ROSES,    &c., 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent   free  on  application. 


The   Nurseries,    Huntingdon. 

Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb, 

ROOTS   FOR   FORCING. 


EXCEPTIONALLY    FINE,  VERY  LOW   PRICES 


12, 


For  Special  Quotations  apply  to 
H.    THORNTON, 

MAXWELL    ROAD,    FULHAM,    S.W. 


PEAT.  —  For  Sale,   a  quantity  of  Brown 
Fibrous  and  Black.     For  price.  S:c. .  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  HILLS.  Tekels  Estate,  Frimley,  Farnborough,  Hants. 

Fibrous  Feat  tor  Orclilda.  <ec, 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Oicliids.  Stove  Plants,  Sue  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17J.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Elackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R, ,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  55.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  io.t.  6rf.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnboroueh  Station.  Hants. 

EAT     SOIL,      PEAT     SOI  L.— 

Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  Heaths.  &c.,  ijs  per  ton,  ot 
6.ton  truck  for  £4  los.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater.  South- 
Easteri)  Railway,  or  Farnborough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

C~OCOA-NUT  FIBRE,  PEAT,  LOAM, 
SAND,  all  MANURES  a&  supplied  to  Veitcb  &  Sons. 
Carters.  Wills.  Bull,  Ewing.  &c.  Russia  Mats.  Raffia,  and 
every  kind  of  Nurserymen's  and  Scedmcn's  Sundries. 

M.   H.  BENTOTE,   8,  Casile   Street,    Long  Acre,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
newly  made.  Keducud  price  ;— In  4  bushel  bags,  at 
IS.  id.  (not  less  than  5  bags),  or  trucic  load  for  30J.  (truck  load 
delivered  free  to  r.Til  in  London).  A  remittance  to  accompan* 
all  orders.  J.  STEVENS  anp  GO-,  Greyhound  Yard,  and 
X3«,  High  Sitetti  Baucraea,  S.W. 
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B  G  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  Other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Testimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake-  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in.  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soils^  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  ihe 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants-,  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  i7i- 
creaics  the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,    VEGETABLES, 
FaUITS,     GRASS,    VINES. 

PREI'ARED   IN    A    FINE,    DRY,   INODOROUS    I'OWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;     15b.  per  Cwt  ;     and  In 
Canisters,  Is.,  2s.  and  4s.  each. 

k  Trial  Orders  of  the  Manure  are  invited,  to  he  nsed 

in  comparison  with  other  Maftures. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T      COM  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soift  wa  ter,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Bo.ves,  i^.,  -^s,,  and  10s.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

IMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 

ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  hichest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  3^.  6d, 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  lirst-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

Tufa  Rock. 

MESSRS.     H.     BUXTON    AND    CO., 
Matlock,  liave  much  pleasure  in  offering  their  TUFA, 
a  light  porous   natural   btone,  admirably  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  Grottos.  Ferneries,  Aquariums,  and  General  Gaiden 
O/namentation,     For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  our  Agent, 
Mr.  H.  CHADNEY,  12,  Royal  Exchange.  London.  E.C. 

Perforated  Crocus  Vase. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  begs  to  intimate  that  be  can  supply 
VASES  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  at  p.  537  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  October  27. 

BOBber'B  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials     of    great    durability.       The 
I  plainer  sorts  are   specially 
'suited       for      KITCHEN 
GARDENS,     as     they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insect^;, 
take    up  little    room,    and,  ^ 

once  put    down,  incur    no  /^^ 

further  labour  or  expense,  ■  ■-     *" 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES." 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3i-,  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining   Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      R  S~  A     N      D, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW  GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  is-oz.,  125.  6d.  ;  21-oz., 
lej.  6i^,  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
iS-oz,  4ths,  36J.  ;  sds,  465.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz,  4ths,  36s.; 
3ds.,  46X.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SYER.  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc. 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonvillc  Road,  London,  N. 

Indestmctlble  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Qaeen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  ail  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  3s,  fid.  per  1000,  or  30?.  per  10,000  :  if  eyeleted, 
xs.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3J.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  en  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING.   CANVAS,    &c.,   for    Shading,    Protectine,   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALL8. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


'T\M 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  ; — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 
s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d,      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         ,,       I    3      I  10      2    5      3    o      3    7 
Illustrated   Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  205.  and  upwards. 

Special  ^notations  for  larger  quantities. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring, 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  &c. 


Useful  and  Ornamental  for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Arches, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Roseries, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Temples, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Covered  Ways. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof). 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Aviaries  and  Pheasantries, 
Wire  Work — Baskets, 
Wire  Work— Trellises. 
B^  R.  H.   begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
Oentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  are  contemplating  making 
alterations  in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his  "NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 


B.     HOLLIDAT, 

Horticultural    Iron  and  Wire  Works, 

2A,  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE.  NOTTING  HILL  GATE. 

LONDON,  W. 


^'^■lir'^"--'^"-!^''"'^-^— --J<t^-^^ 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c. , 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane.  King  William  Street,  London,  EC. 

Catalogues  free  on.  application. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
28s    and    362.    EDGWAUE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 


FOR    SALE,    New  Yellow  Deal   FRAME- 
WORK of  Lean-to  Greenhouse,  143  by  9  feet:  22  Lights, 
with  Ventilators  and  Capping  complete.     Apply, 

WM.  WIGGINS,  Waverley  Nursery,   High  Road,  Totten- 
ham.    Opposite  Bruce  Grove  Railway  Station. 

O     H     N  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  )  f,„„  r,n 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      }■,„    Si,S,„ 

GLASSHOUSES-perfect  ventilation,  )  '°  •■i"""- 

HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LDER  and  T  I  M  BER 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 


THLTHAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  -Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PKICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

{Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ai  his  ex-tensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiiing  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CH-i^MBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birminghatn.  1872). 


WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1S72). 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (18711 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION. — Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  id. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  N.'W. 

RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


iSiSJiiJ^ 


SECTION  or  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Ilhistraticns,  Price  Lists,  and  Teitiviouiils  fret. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  In   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON, 

Metallic  HotHouse  Builder  to  Der  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(lale  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and    HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55.  Lionel  Street.  Birmineham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 
1^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment. 

OR   SALE,  cheap,  a   first-class   GREEN- 

HOUSE,  80  feet  in  length  by  10  feet,  divided  into  three 
sections,  one  centre,  ao  feet,  and  two  ends,  30  feet. 

KEEN  AND  SON,  Church  Street,  Croydon. 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.-AU 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES.  iit,  Bunhill  Row.  London,  E.C.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


JOSEPH      BRAMHAM, 


Horticultural 

and  Hot-water  EtNGiNEER,  Wire  Worker,  Weavek, 
&c.,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  'fi.\ed  one  capable  of  heating  io,&x)  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fi.v  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIYER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK   in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done 
Plans  and  Estimates  giver. 

CRITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


A,  Iron  Box    fitted    up   water-tight.       B,  Pipe    or   Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler,        c,  d.  Pipes  for   Circulating    Hot 
Water,      e,  f.  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box, 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning   Water  to   Boiler.       H,  i,  j,  K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept   at  different   degrees  of  heat,  or   the  circulation    of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
maybe    fitted  with  as   many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  forcing  houses  where  top  and  bottom  heat 
is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  most 
suitable  for  working,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1S75. 
"  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot- Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admu  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  imiJrovement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes, 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  *'  R.  H,  Cronk, 

*'  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans  furnished   for   Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.     Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kmgdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 


Messrs.  CBITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


THE  "ECONOMIC"   HOT-WATER 

APPARATTTS, 

Comprising  WROUGHT-IRON  BOILER,  PIPES, 

CISTERN,  and  all  necessary  Connections  and  Fittings, 

complete  and  ready  for  erecting. 

PRICE  .— 
No.  I  Apparatus  (with  72  feet  of  2-in.  piping),  ^5  5f. 
No.  2  Apparatus  (with  36  feet  of  2-in.  piping),  .^3  10s. 


1876. 
HIGHEST  HONOR 


Illustrated  Sheets  and  particulars  on  application  to 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   WORKS, 

31,  Bankside,  London,  S.E. 

SILVER    MEDAL  .<>/ 

AWARDED  AT  ^^C^ 

Birmingliam  Meeting,     \^^)^ 
Eoyal  Agricultnral    .^^^ 
Society,  ^  \^ 

1876.     ^^ 

CenteBnial  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 

Specially  adapted  for    Pumping  in 
GeDtlemene'    Houses    and    Grounds. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWARD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,   WHITEOROSS    STREET,   LONDON. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

For  Every  Description  of  Building, 

ERECTED   COMPLETE. 

Prospectus   and   Testimonials 

Free  on  application  :    or 

PLANS    and    ESTIMATES 

prepared  without  charge. 

BOILERS,    PIPES,    and    CONNECTIONS, 

KEPT   IN   STOCK. 


TUB        TRADE       SUPPLIED. 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  post-free. 

COWAN      PATENTS      COMPANY 

(Limited), 

31,  Bankside,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  (Sic, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAH  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in. 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14  in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  zi-oz. 


In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Conser- 
vatories, in  which  pure  art 
is  combined  with  moderate 
cost,  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  introduce 
designs  of  a  character  hitherto 
unknown.  One  of  these  designs, 
showing  a  house  22  feet  6  inches 
X  13  feet  6  inches,  is  annexed, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the 
e.vtrentely  low  price  (which  in- 
cludes fi>  in  ;,  glazing,  painting, 
carriage,  &c.),  has  been  attained 
only  by  special  machinery  and  a 
system  of  interchangeable  parts. 
T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  are 
also  prepared  to  provide  and  fix 
Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Horlicultural  Buildings  of 
any  dimension  or  description, 

Full-sized  specimens  of  Greenhouses, 
&c  ,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  in 
work,  can  be  inspected  at  Mansion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  at 
their  residences  by  experienced 
designers. 

Eslimatts  and  Plans  free. 
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GARDENERS,   AND    OTHERS,    WANriNG    PLACES, 

26  words  IS.  6d.,  and  6d,  for  every  additional  line 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID, 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  51.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tJu  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  la  Advauce. 

Thh  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months.  £1  ^s.  lod. ;  6  Months, 

jjs.  lid. :  3  Months,  6y. 

Foreign  ;  26^,,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 
to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. 


WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS. 

Efficient  and  JlconoiuicaL 

^^^^  Awarded  G  Silver  Medals. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons"  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Kill, 

London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF,  Albert  Ironworks,  Dnkinfield. 

STEVENS' 

TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  Of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W.— Aug.  8,  1377. 

"  Gentlemen, — Tn  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  lime.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in   the  habit  of  giving   testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  AND  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.    &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  StafiFord shire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  imdcr  the   inspection  of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being;  base  imitations. 

S  T  O  V  B  S^ 

Terra-Cotta  I    Portable  I    For  Coal ! 

EOBEETS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  it/., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL, 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  "and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carvin;;  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  S:c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse,  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.C,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W,     Prospectus  free. 

Price  18s. 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete    with    Evaporating    Pan,  will    burn, 
without  attention,  for  Twenty-four  Hours, 

No  Smoke,  no  Smell.,  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

Present  Price  of  Oil,  is.  i,d.  fcr  Gallon, 
Dea'ne  &  Co,  provide  ar.d  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus ior  all  HorticuUurai  purposes. 

Factory,  1,  Jacob  Sreet,  Dockbead. 

Illustrated    Horticultural  Catalogues  Post-free. 


DEANE  AND  CO.  (46.  KingWm.st.),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 
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ARCHANGEL 
PACKING 


PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


MATS 

E.AFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and    LABELS, 

Bamboo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  &*<:. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— Alarge  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  60s,  to  looj.  per  100; 
superior  close-wove.  40J.,  %os.  and  55s.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  20J. ,  goiT. ,  and  35^.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street, 
London.  E.C. 

Wholesale  Russia  Mat  IVEercIiaiits. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes  ; 
RAFFIA  FIBRE.  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER.  James  Street.  Covent  Garden. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application, 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shorediich, 
London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  15^., 

FOOD  and  DIETETICS,  Physiologically 
and  Therapeutically  Considered.  By  F.  W.  Paw, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at 
Guy's  Hospital, 

"A  standard  work  of  reference." — Lancet.  "A  book  ot 
first-rate  merit. — Practitioner.  "  Very  full  and  exhaustive 
throughout." — Spectator.  "A  work  with  which  every  educated 
man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar," — Cltemical  News. 

J.  AND  A.  CHURCHILL,  and  SJMPKIN,  MARSHALL 

AND   CO. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  35.  6</., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CH6RE.  a  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENiCH,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  los.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

FanuB,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
sixhalfpennystamps  for  postage, addressed.  " MidlandCounties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Coutities  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

EVUE  de  rnORTICULTURE   BELGE 

et  ETRANGJiRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andrd,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich.  F.  Cr.£pin, 
Comte  de  Corner,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem.  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas.  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J,  Veilch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  or24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
los. ,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils, 

This  Paper,  offersan.excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  ^d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator.  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR   ol 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P_ 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  3(/.  ;  post  free,  35^(/. 

Post-office  Orders  are  to  be  made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C, 


NEW    EDITION,    REVISED    AND    EXTENDED. 


Jzist  Published,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates, 

large  8vo,  cloth,  355-., 

The  Gardeners'  Assistant: 

PRACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of 
Gardening  Operations,  and  Select  Lists  of  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables. 

By     ROBERT      THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 

REVISED    AND    EXTENDED    by    THOMAS    MOORE,    F.L.S., 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Co-Editor  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  Editor  of  the 
Florist  a>id  Pomologist,  &c. , 

Assisted  by  several  eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 


LONDON : 


BLAGKIE    &     SON,     PATERNOSTER 

AND   SOLD   BY  ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 


BUILDINGS,     E.G., 


November  io,  1877. 
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Linnean  Society. -Now  ready, 

TRANSACTIONS      of     the      LINNEAN 
SOCIETY  of  LONDON,  Second  Series,  Zoology  (vol.  i., 
part  5),  price  iflj'. 

Sold  by  LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.  :  aiid 
by  ^Ir.  KIPPIST,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  Burlington 
House.  Piccadilly,  S.W.,  of  whom  may  be  had  all.  or  any,  of 
the  preceding  volumes.  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  are 
requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  KIPPIST  for  their  copies,  between 
the  hours  of  lo  and  4  o'clocle 

^-  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  io  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  Undertake  io  forward  them. 

ANTED,  as  NURSERY  MANAGER,  a 

Rtan  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  in  all  its 
details,  to  lake  full  Charge  of  a  Nurserj'  containing  a  first-class 
general  stock  of  Conifers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.  None  but  a  properly  qualified 
person,  with  first-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability, 
need  apply,  and  to  such  liberal  terms  will  be  given, — Apply,  by 
letter,  giving  particulars  and  stating  expectations,  to  J,  D.  L., 
Robertson  &  Scott,  Edinburgh. 

Gardener. 

WANTED,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  a  good 
hard-working  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands all  branches  of  Gardening.  He  would  have  two  to  work 
under  him.  Wages,  22.^.  per  week,  with  house  and  vegetables. 
— Barrow  Hills,  Long  Cross,  Chertsey. 

ANTED,  a  Youn^   GARDENER,    with 

good  character  and  experienced  in  New  Ground  Work, 
Transplanting,  &c.— Apply,  personally,  either  in  the  morning 
before  9  o'clock,  or  in  the  evening,  to  Mr.  A.  BLAKE, 
9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Fulham,  S.W. 

ANTED    IMMEDIATELY  an  industri- 

ous  Youns  RL\N  in  a  small  Nursery,  to  look  after  a 
Vinery,  and  go  to  RIarket,  &c. — State  wages,  experience,  &c., 
to  MORLE,  50,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 

WANTED,  for  a  Building  Estate  in  Surrey, 
a  MAN  (age  between  30  and  40)  and  WIFE,  without 
children  ;  Man  to  attend  to  Trees,  Roads,  and  Hedges,  and 
make  himself  generally  useful.  Wages,  21J.  per  week  ;  bedroom, 
living  room,  and  kitchen  provided.— Mr.  ROBERT  WATSON, 
37,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

ANTED,    Active    YOUTHS,    about    i6 

years  of  age,  used  to  Garden  or  Nursery  Work. — 
Apply,  any  day  before  12  o'clock,  at  ROBERT  GREEN'S 
Floral  Establishment,  Crawford  Street.  W. 

To  Seedsmen. 

WANTED,  as  First  COUNTER-HAND, 
an  active,  energetic  young  Man,  of  good  appearance 
and  address,  and  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Retail 
Trade  in  all  its  branches.  Character  must  bear  Ihe  strictest 
investigation.  Liberal  wages  to  a  suitable  party. — ALPHA, 
Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  60,  Barbican,  E.G. 

ANTED,  as  TRAVELLER,  an  energetic 

young  Man,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Seed 
Trade  in  all  its  branches  ;  to  represent  Wholesale  House  in 
Midland  Counties. — Box  63,  Post-office,  Bristol. 

ANTED,     for    a     Nursery    and     Seed 

Business,  near  London,  a  young  Man  of  some  expe- 
rience, as  BOOK-KEEPER  and  SHOPMAN.  Must  be 
industrious  and  trustworthy.  First-class  references  indispens- 
able.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  experience  and  wages 
required,  to  PROMPT,  Post-office,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

ANTED,  a  JUNIOR  CLERK.— Apply  to 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and 
Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea;  London,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an   IMPROVER,   in  the   Seed 
Trade.    Good  character  necessary. —JOHN  SCOTT, 
Seed  Merchant.  Yeovil. 

WANTED,  a  strong  YOUTH,  to  assist  in  a 
Seed  Warehouse  ;  must  be  acquainted  with  Names  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spell  correctly,  g'ood  Penman, 
Write  upon  and  Wrap  up  Parcels.  &c.— S.  FINNEY  and  CO.. 
Seed  Merchants.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ANTED,   Young    LADY    ASSISTANT, 

for  the  Cut  Flower  and  Seed  Business,  also  to  keep  the 
Books,  &c.  Will  be  required  to  instruct  two  little  Girls  in  their 
Lessons,  aged  4  and  6  years.  To  reside  and  board  in  the 
house. — Apply,  stating  terms,  to  JAMES  SMITH,  Nursery- 
man and  Seedsman,  Claughton,  Birkenhead. 

WANT     PLACES, 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  lime  bee  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  mling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  ajid  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

G.     HE  N  D  E  R  S  O  N 

•  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re-engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  fie  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such, — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 

H.  ROGERS,  Nurseryman  and  Land- 

•  SCAPE  GARtjBNER,  Southampton,  will  be  happy  to 
wait  on  Gentlemen  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  to  advise 
respecting  PLANTING  and  LAYING-OUT  of  GROUNDS 
of  every  description.    Terms  on  application. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more 
are  kept. — Eleven  years'  experience.     Good  character. — 
N.  W.,  Biruam  Cottage,  Mackenzie  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more 
are  kept. — Single  ;  twelve  years'  experience.  Good 
references.  —  T.  DORMER,  Rose  Cottage,  Beaconsfield, 
Bucks.  

GARDENER  (Head),  —  Age  31,  single  ; 
thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ; 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden.  Five  years'  good  character. — 
G.  D.,  H.  SPRIGINGS.  Orchard  Street,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  two 
others  are  kept. — First-class  character.  Eleven  years' 
experience  in  all  branches  of  gardening,  in  some  of  the  best 
places.~For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J.  SHRIVES,  Royal 
Pavilion  Gardens,  Brighton. 

GARDENER  (Head). -Age  32,  married, 
one  child  ;  Scotch  ;  thoroughly  competent  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession,  having  had  fifteen  years"  experience  in  good 
Establishments,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Good  refer- 
ences.—T.  C.  C.  J.  Chippingb.  Knights  Hill,  Norwood.  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married,  one 
child  (age  4^^  years)  ;  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Land  ^nd  Stock  if  required. 
Good  character.  —  H.  B.,  20,  Harcombe  Road,  South 
Homsey,  N. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age    35,    married, 

two  children ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession. 
Also  good  knowledge  of  Land  and  Stock.  Good  character  and 
references.— HEAD  GARDENER,  Ashley  Park,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  Surrey. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32, 
married  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  and  the  Management  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — 
W.  BROWN,  II,  Clarence  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

GARDEN ER  (Head,  Working).— Age  3~5, 
married,  small  family;  has  had  twenty-two  years' expe- 
rience in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Five  years'  good 
character.  —  MILLS,  Head  Gardener,  Nyman's,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  or  GAR- 

DENERand  BAILIFF.— Age  34  ;  Scotch  ;  experienced 
in  all  branches.  Had  charge  of  last  situation  twelve  years. 
Can  be  well  recommended.— W.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Belgrave 
Terrace,  Holgate  Road,  York. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 

married  (two  children) ;  understands  the  Forcing  of 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  also  the  Management  of 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  Good  character  and  testimonials. 
-GARDENER,  Parkbury,  near  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

ARDENER.— Wm.  Hinds,    Gardener  to 

Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  Otterspool,  near 
Liverpool,  can  with  every  confidence  recommend  a  Man  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
who  has  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  first-rate  establishment. 

ARDENER.— John    Cowan,   The    Vine- 

yard.  Garston,near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  experience 
in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
another  is  keptV— Age  42,  married,  no  family;  total 
abstainer  ;  understands  the  profession.  Over  20  years'  experi- 
ence. Good  testimonials.  Town  or  suburbs  only. — ALPHA, 
12,  Underbill  Road,  Peckham.  S.E. 

GARDENER  (JOURNEYMAN,  Outdoor).— 
Age  iQ.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous 
situations.  State  wages,  &c.— JOHN  TIMBY  Crumlin  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Newport,  Mon. 

GARDENER  (good  Second),  where  several 
are  employed.  — 'Thoroughly  understands  the  Manage- 
ment of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  Furnishing, 
&c.  Good  references.— THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  Redmarley, 
Newent,  Gloucester. 

GARD E NER  (Second),  or  IMPROVER.— 
Age  20.  Six  years' good  character.  Total  abstainer. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  F.  SHERGOLD,  Elston  Hill, 
near  Devizes,  Wilts. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  24  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing  Fruits,  Pruning.  &c.  Three  years' 
good  character. — A.  M.,  Post-office,  Wood  Green,  N. 

To  the  Trade. 

FOREMAN,  where  Cut  Flowers,  Plants,  or 
Fruit  are  Grown  for  Market.— Age  25  :  has  had  nine  years' 
good  experience  in  leading  Private  places,  and  in  the  London 
Nurseries ;  would  be  willing  to  take  a  great  interest  in  it. 
Unexceptionable  references.  Please  stale  terms.— ALPHA, 
29.  Prince  of  Wales  Crescent,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 

OREMAN,  or  FOREMAN   and  PROPA- 

GATOR,  in  a  Nursery  or  good  Market  Garden.— Age 
37,  m.'xrried  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  Plant  Growing,  Forcing, 
&c.     Best  references.— A.  H.,  Post-office,  New  Wimbledon. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  and  FOREMAN  (Indoor). 
— A.  Andrew,  Nurseryman,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  wishes 
I    to  recommend  a  thoroughly  qualified  Man,  where  Stove  and 
other  Plants  are  grown  extensively.    Fifteen  years'  unblemished 
character. — Particulars,  &c.,  address  as  above. 

J~  OURNEYMAN,  under  Glass  preferred.— 
Age  21  :  accustomed  to  Vines,  Peaches,  Pines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers.  Plants,  &c.  Good  character.— W.  CONNELLY, 
Lower  Bullingham,  Herefordshire. 

To  Gentlemen  Gardeners. 
TMPROVER,   in    a   Gentleman's    Establish- 

J-  ment. — Age  20  ;  four  years  In  and  Out-of-doors.  Can  be 
highly  recommended.  —  E.  T.,  Kingsworlhy,  Winchester, 
Hants. 


IMPROVER,  under  a  Foreman,  in  the 
Houses. — Age  21;  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Indoor  Work. 
Twelve  months'  good  character  from  last  sit\iation.  —  T. 
BAXTER,  Hampnell.  near  Northleach. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Establishment, 
under  Glass, — Age  2r  ;  seven  years' practice  in  the  Garden. 
Good  references.  A  Premium  if  required.— J.  H.,  Post  office, 
Holyport,  Maidenhead,  Berks.  __^^^^_ 

To  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen. 

SHOPMAN  and  NURSERY  SALESMAN. 
— Age  23  ;  seven  years'  experience  in  both  branches. 
First-class  references. — C.  E.  G.,  11,  Clarence  Villas,  Rich- 
mond, S.W.  ___^ 

To  tHe  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN.  —    An     experienced     Man; 
several    years  in  London    Trade. — G.,    7,   Windermere 
Road,  Upper  HoUoway,  N. ^ 

SHOPMAN  (Second). — Age  23  ;  over  seven 
ye.irs'  experience  in  good    Houses.    Good  references. — 
ALPHA,  Messrs.  W.  Tait  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Dublin. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Second).— Age  22  ;  eight  years' 
experience  in  Scotland  and  England.     Good  references. — 
J.  A.  H.,  Middleton  Hall,  Belford,  Northumberland. 

To  Nurserymen. 

CORRESPONDING  CLERK,  or  otherwise. 
— Age  25  ;  good  address,  and  possessing  good  general 
knowledge  of  all  classes  of  Plants.  No  objection  to  Travel. 
Unexceptionable  references. — D.,  A.  W.  Baines,  Nurseryman, 
Skipton-in- Craven. 

C Corresponding  clerk,  book- 
KEEPER,  or  TRAVELLER  in  the  Nursery  or  Seed 
Trade. — Age  31  ;  has  had  seventeen  years' experience.  Will  be 
at  liberty  at  the  end  of  December. — H.  E.  B.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

Seed  and  Nurserjr  Trade. 

ASSISTANT.  — •  Nine    years'    experience  ; 
good  knowledge.     First-class  testimonials. — E.  S.    K. , 
Stuart  &  llein,  Kelso,  N.B. 

ASSISTANT,  in  a  good  Nursery.— Age  24  ; 
eight  years'  experience  in  good  London  Firms,  Plant 
work  preferred.  Outdoors  not  objected  to, — JAMES,  North 
Cottage,  Westerham  Hill,  Kent. 

Nursery  or  Seed  Trade. 

BOOK-KEEPER.— Age  22;  nine  years' ex- 
perience.     Good  references  from  large  firms. — J.  D.  P., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oflice,  W.C. 

OOK-KEEPER,  CLERK,  or  ASSISTANT, 

in  a  Nursery  or  Seed    Business. — Age   32.     First-class 
references. — K.  W.,  14,  Madoc  Street,  Llandudno. 

rpo   THE   SEED   TRADE.— A    person    of 

J-  extensive  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and  of 
recognised  executive  ability  and  business  tact,  is  open  for 
engagement  in  either  of  above  capacities.  Reference  unexcep- 
tionable.—C.  M.  F.,  Hurst  &  Sons,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

F'"  ARM  BAILIFF,  or  FOREMAN,  on  an 
Off-hand  or  Home  Farm. — Age  25,  manriM  ;  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Agriculture, — W.  FIELD,  Shitty  Green 
Farm,  Preston,  near  Hitchin. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality." — Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfieid  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  PORTING. 


E    P    P    S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCO 


s 


A 


JAMES       EPPS&CO., 

HOMCEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS. 

J^INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  .tperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 
—Colds,  Coughs,  Shortness  of  Breath.— These  correc- 
tive remedies  are  infallible  for  these  pectoral  complaints,  which, 
neglected,  often  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  consumption. 
The  Ointment,  well  rubbed  upon  the  chest  and  back,  penetrating 
the  skin,  IS  carried  direclly  to  the  lungs,  whence  it  expels  all 
impurities.  All  the  blood  in  the  body  constantly  passes  through 
the  lungs,  and  there  all  noxious  particles  tendmg  lo  produce 
disease  can  be  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  permanently  neu- 
tralised, rendered  harmless,  or  ejected  from  the  system.  Hollo- 
way's  Ointment  and  Pills  perfectly  accomplish  this  purification, 
and  through  the  blood,  thus  cleansed,  the  influence  of  these 
wonderful  medicaments  reaches  the  remotest  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  thus  cures  all  diseased  action,  whether  internal  or 
external. 

Cures  of  Old  Standing  Asthma,  Colds,  fto..  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
—  From  Mr.  Robinson,  Clu-uiist,  Trinity  Street, 
Hull :~"  In  all  affections  of  the  Chest,  old-standing  Asthma, 
and  neglected  colds  they  seem  to  act  like  a  charm."  In  Con- 
sumption, Kronchitis,  Coughs,  and  Rheumatism,  they  give 
instant  relief  and  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  iJ.  il4d.,  2s.  g*/., 
4S.  6d,,  and  11s.  per  box  by  all  Druggists 
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Sole  English  Sledallista  for  the  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  the  tTnited  States 
International  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia.  

^^^RIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


'  The  *  Boiler  of  the  Futme.'     I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson.  Clot'e^ifords. 


Royal 
Letters  Patent 


SP  B  CIAL      NOTI  C  E. 
IMPORTANT   REDUCTION   IN   THE   PRICE   OP 

GALVANISED 
WIRE      • 

NETTING. 

The  undersigned,  the  INVENTORS  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  original 
rates.     Delivery  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order. 

BARNARD,    BISHOP    &    BARNARD S, 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS,   NORWICH,  and  93  and  95,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET, 

LONDON,     E.G.— October  20,  1877. 
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We  can  supply  Foundation  Plates— which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Smokestacks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  Iheir  erection. 


A 

B 

c 

D     1     E 

J.    d. 

..    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d.\  s.    d. 

Foundalion  Plate   . . 

35     0 

4S     0 

60    0 

75    0   90    0 

Smokestack,  Damper,  and 

1 

Soot-Daor 

30     0 

30     0 

40    0 

40    0    40    0 

Furnace      and       Ash-Pit, 

Frame  and  Doors  ;    also 

Furnace    Bars.    Bearers, 

Dumb-Plate,  &c. 

30     0 

40     0 

50  0 

6a    0    70    0 

Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  "hot-air"  blasts  to  the  furnace  ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
njurious  to  the  econoniical  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  preparation  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SEVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  &c.,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  low  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 
Particulars  on  application. 


WM.    WRIGHT    &    CO., 

AIRDBIE,     N.B. 


Trade 

Brandeti  on  every  Casting. 

Macfarlaiie's  Castings, 

Arcliitectural,  Artistic,  and  Sanitary, 

Conservatories;  Winter  Gardens;  Arbours;  P;ivilious;  Garden  Screens; 
Garden  Entrances;  Biindstands;  Verandahs;  Covered  Ways;  Boathouses; 
Eailings;  Balconies;  &o.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Parks,  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Esplanades,  &c. 

FOR    HOME    X    EXPORT. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  with  Price  List  and  Estimates  for  special  Designs 
on  application. 

WALTER   MACFARLANE   &   CO.,   GLASGOW. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 


ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Horticultural  Buildings  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co.s  Patent  Method  of  Construction  are  very  strong,  most 
durable,  light^  elega?it,  amply  -uentilated,  perfect  efficU?icy  for  intended  purpose  \s  guaranteed,  are  economical  in  cost 
and  mainiefiafice ;  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MESSENGER  and*  CO.,  from  their  long  experience,    and  having   large   Works  exclusively  devoted   to   the 
Construction   and  Heating  of  Horticultural  Haildmgs,   are  in   a  position  to   execute  with    despatch,  in   the   bcit 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Flans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architacts,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plans  and  Estimates  fowarded  on  receipt  of  Particulars  by  Post.      Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  -upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DESIGNS,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
thirty-three  stamps.  G'lntlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  efficiency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  Plant  Protector,  sent  free. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  london,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnkw.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  aad  Published  by  the 
naid  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  November  10.  1877. 

Agent  lor  Manchester— John  Hbywood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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^\vg^  With  this  Number  is  presented 
a  Supplement,  illustrating  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Boilers  for  Heating 
the  Palm  Stove  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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7^0     SECRETARIES    of   HORTI- 

J-  CULTURAL   SOCtBTIES.—TIu  Editors  will  be 

greatly  obliged  for  early  information  respecting  t/ie  Dates 
Selected  for  Holding  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  1S78. 

Hardy  Herbaceoas  Plants. 

THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY 
being  arjtious  to  make  their  Collection  of  Hardy 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  as  perfect  as  possible,  mil  be 
glad  to  make  EXCHANGES  with  Amateurs  or  Nurserymen. 
Lists  of  Duplicates  should  be  forwarded  to 

Mr.  W.  COOMEER,  Garden  Superintendent. 
The  Gardens.  Regents'  Park,  N.W. 

KINGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall.  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY, November  21  and  22.  Schedule  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on 
appUcation  to  .j.  JACKSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

OROUGH    of    HACKNEY    CHRYSAN- 

THEMUM  SOCIETY.  —  The  Thirty-first  Annual 
Exhibition  (opeu  to  all  England)  of  the  above  will  be  held  at 
Ihe  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  S.W.,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  November  20  and  21.  Schedules  may  be  had 
on  application.  Entries  will  be  received  up  to  and  including 
Friday,  November  16.  by  JOHN  RAINBOW.  Jun.,  Hon. 
Sec,  London  Road,  Clapton,  E.  ;  or  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 
Jun.,  Superintendent,  Frampton  Park  Nurser>',  Hackney.  E. 

B~  OTAN  ICAir~and     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY   of   Durham,    Northumberland,    and    New- 
casile-on-Tyne.      (Oldest  in  England,  Established  182).)      In 
union  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     PRIZES  ;^8oo. 
SPRING  SHOW,  at  Newcastle,  April  3  and  4,  1878. 
SUMMER  SHOW,  at  Newcastle,  July  19  and  20.  1878. 
AUTUMN  SHOW,  at  Newcastle.  September  11  and  12. 1878. 
Annual  Meeting.  Alexandra  Hotel,  December  4,  7o"Clock  p.m. 
Subscribers  invited.     For  Schedules,  apply  to 

WM.  J.  TAYLOR  or  J.  H.  FRENCH.  Hon.  Sees. 
Quayside,  Newcastle. 


PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Horti- 
CULTURAL,  Markbt  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  City.  EC,  and  at  Ley  ton- 
stone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 


CHARLES    TURNER    has    strong   plants, 
now  ready  for  sending  out,  of  CARNATIONS,  Winter- 
flowering  ditto.  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS.     Lists  may  be  had 
on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

ASPARAGUS,   for   Forcing   or   Planting.— 
A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.      For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H.  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

ASPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

-i^    of  Connover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  and  i-yr.     Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing.  ■     •  it  1 

C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 


D 


LILIES.— Being  an  Importer  of  many 
thousands  annually  of  choice  Lilies  direct  from  their 
native  habitats,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  supply  all  the  rare 
sorts  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Establishment    for    New  and    Rare    Plants,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

CHARLES   turner'  is  now  prepared  to 
execute  orders  for  Standard  and  Dwaif  ROSES  in  great 
variety.     A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Boses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  ;  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgworth,  Herts. 

To  the  Trade. 
OUBLE      LILAC     PRIMROSES.— 

Per  too.  12J.  6a.  ;  per  1000,  looj. 
RODGER    McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c.. 
Newry. 

To  tbe  Trade. 

VINES,   strong   planting   Canes   of   all  the 
leading  varieties.     Sorts  and  Price  on  application. 
HIRAM  SHAW,  Richmond  Hill  Nursery,  near  Sheffield. 

AM  PTON      COURT      B  LAC  K 

HAMBURGH    VINES.— Strong    Fruiting  Canes  of 
this  well-known  Grape,  5^.,  75.  6rf.  and  \os.  td.  each  :  Planting 
Canes,  3J.  6d.      Also  a  large  stock  of  alt  the  principal  kinds  at 
the  above  prices. 
T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Dwarf  Trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

WM.    CUTBUSH    AND    SON  have  a  fine 
Stock  of  well-grown   trees,    extra   size,   of  the   above. 
For  prices,  &c.,  see  CATALOGUE,  post-free. 

Highgate,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 

Mulberries !    Mulberries  I 

PONSFORD    AND    SON    can    supply    the 
above  in  any  quantity,  and  various  sizes,  to  the  Trade  as 
usual. 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey, 

For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enheld  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  3J.  per  looo ;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  ss.  per  looo  :  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  75.  6d,  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use.  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

O     NURSERYMEN    and    OTHERS. 

For  particulars  apply  to 
T.  WOOD,  Anstey  Manor.  Alton,  Hants. 

REATHS    and     BOUQUETS, 

2S.,  35. ,  4J.  (id. ,  6^.  and  95.  per  dozen. 

All  kinds  of  DRIED  FLOWERS,  &c.,  fine  and  cheap 

N.    BOETTNER,    Roemhild,    Germany. 


w 


WHITE      CAMELLIA     BLOOMS.— 
A  constant  supply  through  the  winter  months. 
EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA.- Strong  flowering  bulbs,  15s. 
per  dozen,  for  cash. 

WILLIAM  PRITCHARD,  Nurseryman,  Shrewsbury. 

Notice. 

WANTED,     2000    WHITE    CAMELLIA 
BLOOMS.     Send  Price  and  particulars  to 
JOHN  WILLS.  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent, 
South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

FICUS  ELASTIC  A.- Parties  having 
Large  or  Overgrown  Specimens  of  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  other  Plants,  or  receive 
their  Value  in  Cash,  from 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

ANTED,    HAZEL,    2i   to  3  feet.     Send 

lowest  price  per  looo  to 
JOHN  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset. 

Spanish  Chestauta. 

WANTED,   for   Underwood,   2j   to   3  feet. 
State  lowest  price,   cash,   per   looo.      Also   LARCH 
FIR,  3  feet. 

HOLDER  AND  SON,  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

WANTED,     extra     large,     dwarf-trained 
PEACH       TREES,         Also      good      MANETTI 
CUTTINGS. 
L  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nursery,  Braintree.  Essex. 

WANTED,  500  strong  Canes  of  CARTER'S 
PROLIFIC  RASPUERRY.     Send  sample  and  price 
10         G.  W.  PIPER.  The  Nursery,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


A  Specially  Cbeap  Offer. 

PICEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens,  3,  4,  5,  to  6  feet,  at  3^.,  4^,,  5^., 
and   6s.  each  :   less  per  dozen.     Quotations  to  the  Trade   on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Englisli  Yews.  Engllsli  Tews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  3^  to  4 feet,  12^.  per  doz., 
Sos.  per  100  :    4  to  4^  feet,    i8s.   per  doz.,    lOOS.   per  loo. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52,  Market  Square, 
Northampton. 

Spruce  Fir. 

STUART,    MEIN   and   ALLAN    offer    the 
above  to  the  Trade,  finely  rooted,  12  to  18  inches.     Price 
on  application.  Kelso,  N.B. 

PECIMEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 

TREES  and    SHRUBS  for  immediate  effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
H.  LANE  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  extra  fine,  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft., 
will  remove  with  safety,  well  grown  plants.     Special  low 
prices  on  application. 

ELCOMBE  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Romsey,  Hants. 

PINES. — For  Sale,  from  fifty  to  sixty  succes- 
sion Pines,  consisting  of  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  and 
Black  Jamaica.     Clean  healthy  plants.     Apply  to 
D.  DOIG,  The  Gardens,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture.  Perthshire. 

Laurels,  Laurels. 

GM.  DARBYSHIRE  offers  a  few  hundreds, 
•     2X02%  feet,  bushy,  transplanted,  very  cheap,  to  clear 
the  ground. 

The  Nurseries,  Enderby,  near  Leicester. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 

JOHN     STANDISH    AND    CO.,    Royal 

f-f  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

Choice  named  Rhododendrons  of  all  Colours. 

WH.    ROGERS,    Red  Lodge  Nursery, 
•     Southampton,   offers  the  above,    very  fine,    in  any 
quantities,  at  £$  and  £j  los.  per  loo. 

80,000  Fontlcum  Rhododendrons. 

JOHN    STANDISH     and     CO.    have     an 
immense   stock  of  PONTICUMS  to  offer,  suitable   for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

^  134,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs,  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

OEEDLING  PLANTS.  — HOLLYHOCKS, 

k!7  fine  strong  seedlings,  2J.  (>d.  per  dozen  ;  PANSIES,  irf. 
each  from  1  to  10.000  ;  CARNATIONS,  irf.  each  from  i  to 
10,000.     Bulb  CATALOGUE  on  application. 

BIDDLES  AND  CO.,  LoughborougK 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
MEN  and  Shedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST  of  FOREST  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  application. 

Chrysantliemuins. 

CHARLES  TURNER  invites  an  Inspection 
of  his  large  Collection,  now  in  fine  bloom. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

DAFFODILS,  &c.,   for  Naturalisation   in 
floral    walks,    parks,    pleasure-grounds,   flower   borders, 
shrubberies  and   woodland   walks,  los. ,  20s.  and  301.  per  1000  : 
as.  6d.,  31.  6</.  and  ss.  6d.  per  100.     SNOWFLAKES,  7s.  td. 
per  100.     SCILLAS,  $s.  6d.  per  100      LILIES,  sos.  per  100 
BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ILY    OF    THE    VALLEY.  —  Buds    for 

Forcing,  without  exception  the  finest  in  London,  price 
•js.  6d.  per  100.  Plenty  for  the  Trade.  Wholesale  price  on 
application. 

HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Extra  Picked. 

J    SCOTT  has  to  offer  a   large  quantity  of 
•     BULBS,  exceedingly  cheap.    Priced  descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE free  on  application  to 

JOHN  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c.—The~most" complete 
Catalogue  in  the  Trade,  post-free  for  3^/ ,  returned  to 
purchasers. — GIBBS  and  COAiPANV,  Seedsmen  and  Im- 
porters of  Bulbs,  Wootlbridge,  Suffolk. 

(Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

RBQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare, 

Price  List  on  applicatioa. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Dutclx  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours;  NARCISSUS.  ANEMONES, 
SNOWDROPS.  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS.  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N.E. — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'Clock. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulba, 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  3S.  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  21,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  1000  Choice  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES  from  an  English  Nursery  ;  also  from  Holland  splendid 
specimen  variegated  Green  HOLLIES,  Rare  CONIFERS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  from  a  well-known  Dutch  Nursery. 
Also  a  great  variety  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Rare  Dendrobiums  from  New  Soutli  Wales. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY.  November  22.  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  150  Plants  of  the  rare  DENDRO- 
BIUM  JOHANNIS,  several  of  them  very  fine,  with  from  ten 
to  sixteen  stems;  and  about  400  Plants  of  DENDROBIUM 
BIGIBBUM,  many  of  them  splendid  strong  plants,  with  from 
ten  to  fifteen  stems  :  among  these  will  probably  be  found 
several  varieties,  and  doubtless  the  beautiful  D.  BIGIBBUM 
SUPERBUM,  for  some  of  the  plants  have  stout,  strong  stems, 
upwards  of  2  feet  in  length. 

On  view  the  mornmg  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Imported  Orcluds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  November  22,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation,  in  extra  fine  con- 
dition, of  ONCIDIUM  KRAMERIANUM,  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM  ROEZLII,  ONCIDIUM  UNGUICULATUM 
(Lindtey),  twenty-five  large  masses  of  the  pure  white  MAX!  L- 
LARIA  GRANDIFLORA  (Reich.),  and  a  quantity  of  COOL 
ORCHIDS,  by  order  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Lapagerla  alba. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 
SALE  on  THURSDAY,  November  29,  Thirty-six 
Plants  of  various  sizes  of  the  beautiful  LAPAGERIA  ALBA, 
some  of  which  are  in  flower,  the  property  of  Mr.  Howard, 
Florist,  29,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Auction     Rooms    and    Offices,     38,    King    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Dendrobium  bigtbbum  superbum. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  November  29.  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  splendid  consignment  of  DEN- 
DROBIUM BIGIBBUM  SUPERBUM,  by  order  of  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  who  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  hitherto 
rare  and  expensive  Dendrobe,  received  from  his  collector  in 
Torres  Straits.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Plants  in  flower  that 
there  is  no  question  about  its  being  the  true  variety,  producing, 
as  it  does,  bulba  averaging  from  12  to  24.  inches  in  length,  and 
flower-spikes  producing  as  many  as  ten  highly-coloured  flowers. 
All  the  plants  here  ofl"ered  are  starting  freely  into  growth,  and 
many  of  them  are  throwing  up  spikes  from  the  old  bulbs,  which 
itis  expected  will  attain  maturity,  as  some  of  the  plants  exhi- 
bited in  flower  are  from  the  same  importation.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  offered  sixty  fine  imported  trunks  of  TODEA 
SUBEREA,  a  collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Unreserved  Sale  of  a  Large  Consignment  of 

Selected  HYACINTHS  for  Pots,  Glasses,  or  Borders,  fine 
named  CROCUS  and  TULIPS,  also  POLYANTHUS 
NARCISSUS.  JONQUILS,  GLADIOLI, choice  LILIES, 
ANEMONES,  and  other  BULBS  from  Holland,  together 
with  about  400  English-grown  ACHIMENE  BULBS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.G.,  near  the  Bank,  London,  on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  half-past  it  o'Clock  punctually. 

Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  gS,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

(Near  Tulsc   Hill    Station.) 

SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  choice  established  ORCHIDS. 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  G.  Peed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  the  Premises,  the  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  Norwood  Road, 
Brixton,  S,E.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  20,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  well  grown  Nursery  Stock, 
consisting  of  TREES  and  EVERGREENS  in  variety,  a 
selected  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES,  a  collection  of  choice 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  new  and  valuable 
PALMS,  several  fine  established  ORCHIDS,  together  with  a 
large  TUBULAR  BOILER  by  Rhodes,  and  two  smaller  ones. 
There  will  also  be  included  24  Specimen  and  other  fine 

LAPAGERIA  ALBA  and  RUBRA  SUPEREA. 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  9S,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  useful  and 
well  rooted  NURSERY  STOCK.  By  order  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lewis 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Ember  Nurseries,  Thames  Ditton,  on  TUESDAY,  Nov.  20, 
and  following  days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  choice  Evergreen  and  Coniferse 
shrubs,  ranging  all  sizes,  and  adapted  for  immediate  effect ; 
also  8000  Common  Laiurels,  3  to  7  feet  ;  rsoo  Cupvessus 
Lawsoniana,  2  to  lo  feet  ;  500  "Thujopsis  borealis,  2:00  Thuja 
Lobbii,  2  to  10  feet  ;  1000  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Hollies, 
1  to  3  feet ;  1000  Standard  Ornamental  Trees,  and  a  great 
variety  of  Fruit  Trees. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the 
Auctioneei-s,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.,  and  Leytonstone,  E, 


Important  to  Amateur  Tulip  Growers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  include  in  their  SALE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER 
ROOTS,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.G.,  on  MONDAY, 
November  26.  the  entire  stock  of  BULBS  of  an  AMATEUR 
TULIP  GROWER,  probably  the  finest  and  most  unique  col- 
lection extant  ;  also  the  MAHOGANY  CABINETS  and 
FITTINGS.     No  reserve. 

ESSRS.     TAYLOR     and     FORGE 

are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  TUESDAY,  November  20,  at  12  for  i  o'Clock, 
the  LEASE  of  POUND  NURSERY.  New  Hampton  (unless 
disposed  by  private  contract),  17J4  years  to  run,  2  Houses, 
50  by  loj^  feet ;  i  House,  26  by  16  feet  :  3  Seven-light  Ranges, 
Three-light  Box,  2  Carts,  2  Sows,  11  Store  Pigs,  7  Iron  Pig 
Troughs,  a  quantity  of  Tools  ;  a  Collection  of  Plants,  consisting 
of  Geraniums,  Lycopodiums,  Begonias,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  S:c.  ; 
an  S-room  Dwelling  House,  Stable,  Cart  Shed,  Potting  Shed, 
Cow  Shed,  and  Pigeries,  &c.     Water  laid  on. 

Garaton,  near  Liverpool. 

GREAT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  BRANCH  AND  LEETE  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Vineyard, 
Garston,  near  Liverpool,  on  MONDAY,  November  26,  at 
II  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  J,  Cowan,  in  consequence  of  impor- 
tant alterations  in  his  Nursery,  the  following  NURSERY 
STOCK  : — 200  Pyramid  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees, 
in  full  bearing  condition  ;  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
comprising  Green  Holly,  Portugal  Laurel,  Rhododendron, 
Conifer,  S:c  ;  500  strong  well-grownA  ines, suitable  for  Fruiting 
in  Pots  and  Planting  Vineries  ;  500  well-grown  Strawberry 
Plants,  in  Pots,  for  Early  Forcing  ;  a  large  assortment  of  Green- 
house Plants  for  Winter  Blooming,  viz.,  Camellia,  Azalea 
indica,  Heaths,  Bouvardia,  Genista,  Solanum,  Cineraria  and 
Spiraea  japonica,  also  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  in  pots,  &c.  ;  a 
choice  collection  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  in  pots,  for  Conservatory 
Decoration  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  plants. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  at  16  and  17,  St.  John's  Market, 
Liverpool,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Wonersb  Nursery,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  CONTRACTORS,  and 
OTHERS. 

MR.  JOHN  BULLEN  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  as  above  described,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  28  and  29.  com- 
mencing each  day  punctually  at  i  o'Clock,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Virgo  &  Son,  the  extensive  and  well-known  Nurserymen  and 
Florists,  a  well-grown  Stock  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  con- 
sisting of  about  800  Pinus  austriaca,  ij^  to  8  feet;  40,000 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  2-yr.  seedlings  ;  40,000  Hazel.  20,000  each 
of  Ash,  Alder,'  and  Withy  ;  20,000  Birch,  4000  Maple,  7  feet  ; 
quantity  of  Scarlet  Oak,  400  strong  Filberts,  4  feet  6  inches  ; 
400  English  Yews,  500  Green  Holly,  2000  Hornbeam,  ^%  to 
■^Yz  feet  ;  a  good  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  of  various 
heights.  Mountain  Ash,  Laburnum,  Wych  Elm,  Hornbeam, 
Sycamore  ;  double  white,  pink  and  scarlet  Thorns  ;  Limes, 
Poplar,  Horse  Chestnut,  Common  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Green  Box,  Weymouth  Pine,  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir,  50,000 
Strong  transplanted  Quicks,  black  and  red  Currants,  variety  of 
trained  and  standard  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  in  sorts  ; 
quantity  of  Walnut  Trees  ;  several  dozen  of  choice  Rose  Trees, 
standards  and  half-standards. 

Note. — The  whole  of  the  stock  is  in  good  condition  for 
removing,  Wonersh  Nursery  is  a  short  distance  from  Eramley 
Station,  on  the  Horsham  Line,  where  a  conveyance  will  each 
day  meet  the  12  o'clock  train. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
obtained  of  Messrs.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nursery  ; 
"  Grantley  Arms,"  Wonersh  ;  "Jolly  Farmer."  Bramley ; 
"  Albion  Hotel,"  Woking  Station  :  "Red  House  Hotel."  Wok- 
ing Station  ;  "King's  Arms,"  Godalming ;  "  Bush  Hotel," 
Farnham;  "Queen  Hotel,"  Farnborough  ;  "  Talbot  Hotel," 
Ripley ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  50,  High  Street,  Guildford, 
Surrey. 


s 


PANISH    CHESTNUT,    ASH,   LARCH, 

BIRCH,  and  ALDER  ;  stout,  well  rooted,  transplanted. 
GEORGE  CHORLEY,  Midhurst. 

To  Nurserymen  and  me  Trade. 

SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS,  for  Forcing. 
— Finest  in  the  trade  :    also    Planting,   &c.     Price  on 
application  to 

C.  PAGE,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Fulham.  S.W. 

WARE  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 

Brier,  of  all  the  leading  Exhibition  varieties,  gs.  per 
dozen,  package  free.     Cash. to  accompany  order. 

JOHN    HOUSE,   F.R.H.S.,    Eastgate    Nurseries,    Peter- 
borough. 

Tea  Rose,  rdadame  Francois  Janln. 

H  BENNETT  has  a  few  good  Specimen 
•  Plants,  in  from  8  to  12-inch  pots,  some  4  feet  high,  by 
2  to  3  feet  through,  of  this  magnificent  winter  flowering  Rose. 
Price  on  application. 

Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 

EAKALE  for  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 

the  Trade,  905.  per  1000  ;  any  number  under  500,  10^.  per 
ico  :  many  acres  for  sale.     Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders, 
ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market  Gardener,  3,  Althorpe  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  (late  of  5,  Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 


YEWS,  about  2000,  from  3i-  to  4i  feet,  ^os. 
per  100  :  if\z  to  5  feet,  Cs  P*^*"  ^oo-  All  in  fine  condition 
for  making  Hedges,  Sic,  well  rooted  and  furnished.  In  good 
condition  for  planting  now. 

JOSEPH  SPOONER,  Goldworth.  Woking. 


FOR    SALE,  Two  PANDANUS    UTILTS, 
Two  MARANTA   ZEERINA,  Two  LATANIA  BOR- 
BONICA.     Large  plants,  sold  for  the  want  of  room. 

W.  PEPPER,  The  Gardens,  Bromley  Common,  Kent. 


ORCHIDS. — Just  imported,  a  case  from  the 
Brazils,  containing  about  40  Sophronites.  2  Cattleyas,  65 
Oncidiums  ;  will  be  Sold  extremely  cheap.  Having  agents  in 
Brazil,  am  prepared  to  send  out  orders  for  any  quantity,  and 
any  description  required. 

L.,  3S2,  Henry  Greenwood,  Advertising  Agent,  Liverpool. 

Epacrls  and  Ericas. 

WM.    CUTBUSH     AND     SON^  have    an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  above,  beautifully  set  with 
bloom,  in  48-size  pots.     Special  prices  on  application. 
Highgate,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 


SPIR^A    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.-- 
The  above  can   be   had.    in   fine   clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6s.  per  100,  j£7  per  looo,  or  ;^6o  per  lo.ooo. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

CHRISTMAS       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      COiRULEA,      S.ooo. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

SPIGELIA      MARYLAN  DICA.— 
Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64.1.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  ot 
this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20s.  per  100,  iSoj.  per 
1000.     E.xtremely  healthy,  6,  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas,  well  Set  for  Bloom,  of 

VARIOUS  SIZES. 

CHARLES    TURNER  has  a  fine  healthy 
stock  to  offer  of  the  above. 
The   Royal   Nurseries,    Slough. 

Planting  Season. 

E   BURGESS  begs  to  offer  the  following  :— 
•     Strong    Standard    and    Pyramid    PEARS,     ROSES, 
Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Flowering    SHRUBS,     English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  to  lo  feet ;  Spruce  FIRS. 
Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries.  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 

STONE'S  APPLE.— As  Certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  A  very  handsome  Kitchen  Apple,  of  large  size  and  a 
great  bearer.  True  to  name.  Fine  2-yr.  trees,  42^.  per  dozen. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

Fruit-bearing  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS  — A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     Ail  recently  removed. 

JOHN  STANDISH   and   CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot, 
Berks. 

Fastolf  Raspberries,  extra  strong.— Dwarf  Box 

EDGING. 

W    WISEMAN    AND    SON    have   a   very 
•     large  quantity  of  the  above   to   Dispose  of,  cheap. 

Prices  on  application. 

Black  Friars  and  Grove  Terrace  Nurseries,  Elgin,  N.B, 

Gold.  Silver  and  Green  Hollies. 

J  J.  MARRIOTT  has  a  choice  assortment 
•  of  Hollies,  in  various  sizes,  and  begs  to  offer  them  in 
Collections  of  Twenty  distinct  kinds,  including  Perry's  Silver 
Variegated  Weeping,  at  25^-  to  ^%s.  each,  according  to  size  of 
plants.  Mellish  Road,  Walsall. 


TXTM.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 

V  T  Sussex,  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  stocks  in  Europe. 

Specialties — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons, 

Firat-claBs  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARTNES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  AnimmensestockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

CHEAP  OFFER. — Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius,  white,  useful  for  cut  flowers  ;  Escallonia  mac- 
rantha,  very  fine  for  potting;  Cotoneaster  microphylla  ;  Pyra- 
cantha,  red-berried  ;  Aristotelia  Maqui,  fine  evergreen,  with 
Laurel-like  foliage,  seldom  offered  ;  Santoiina  chamECcyparissus, 
white  foliaged  evergreen  ;  Lonicera  aurea  reticulata,  Sambucus 
aurea  variegata,  admirable  for  town  gardens  ;  Ribessanguinea. 
AH  the  above  at  zj.  per  dozen,  15^.  per  100.  Laurustinus, 
common,  shining  and  black-leaved,  75.  6^.  per  100,  60s,  per  1000. 
WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

WHITHAM,    The   Nurseries,    Reddish, 

•  near  Stockport,  has  for  Sale  : — 

50,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  extra  fine,  many  times  trans- 
planted, I  to  2  feet.  20s.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  4af.  per  100  ; 
3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  100.  Great  reduction  to  purchasers  of 
1000  and  upwards. 

Also  to  be  sold  cheap  many  Thousands  of  HORSE  CHEST- 
NUTS and  LIMES,  8  to  10  feet,  fine  for  avenues. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEEDLING  TREES.— 2,000,000,  consisting 
of  i-yr.  Larch,  i-yr.  Alder,  i-yr.  Scotch  Fir,  i-yr.  Thorn 
Quick,  i-yr.  Sycamore,  all  grown  from  home-saved  native  Irish 
seed.     Samples  and  Prices  on  application  to 

Mr.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Dsngan,  Summerhill,  Enfield, 
Co.  Meath,  Ireland. 

UBEROUS    BEGONIA    SEED.  — Saved 

from  our  unrivalled  collection,  fresh  harvested,  and  only 
a  very  small  quantity  to  offer.  In  sealed  packets  at  2s.  6d.  and 
5S,  each. 

RODGER  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurseries.  Wan-en- 
point  Road,  Newrv. 

P.S.-Our  NEW  catalogue  of  New  and  Old  Varieties 
will  shortly  be  issued,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

UPRESSUS     LAWSONIANA     DENSA. 
retinospora  plumosa  aurea. 

The  above  CONIFERS  are  singularly  beautiful;  the 
Cupressus  having  a  rich  dark  glaucous  green  foliage,  and  the 
Retinospora  a  perpetual  bright  golden-yellow.  They  are  of  very 
compact  growth,  perfectly  hardy,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
lawns,  winter  bedding,  and  small  window  balconies.  Nice 
specimens  are  offered  singly  or  in  any  quantity. 

I  foot,  2S.  &d.  :  iJ4  foot,  3J.  6i/.,  and  2  feet,  5.?.  each. 

W.   H.   ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nuisery,  Southampton. 
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Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  in 
•  any  quantity  good  strong,  healthy  plants,  viz.,  Early 
Batten;ea.  Early  Enfield  Market,  Early  Nonpariel,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages,  all  at  31.  per  1000  ;  Robinson's  Drumhead,  3^. 
per  looo  :  Ked  Drumhead,  ss.  per  1000  ;  delivered  free  on  rail. 
Post-office  Orders  must  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents, 
W.  VIRGO  AND  SON,  Wonersh  Nursery,  near  Guildford. 

ENTISH    FRUIT   TREES.— One  of  the 

largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  coQsisting  of 
tall  Standard  CHERRIES.  Standard.  Pyramid,  and  Espaliei 
APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  70^.  per  100  ;  GOOSE- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers, 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  i8io. 

NEW    HARDY    RHODODENDRONS.— 
MRS.  MENDEL. 
SIGISMUND  RUCKER. 
MARCHIONESS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
The  above  beautiful  and  distinct  hardy  Rhododendrons  will 
be  supplied  for  Three  Guineas. 

ANTHONY  WATERER.  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  Surrey. 

VROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones,  ll  grows  vigorously  In  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  e.xist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  foiu:  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  Dear  Norwich. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

SBIDE  can  supply,  for  Cash,  good  strong 
•  plants  of  Enfield  Alarket,  Imperial,  Improved  Non- 
pareil, and  Drumhead  or  Cattle  CAP.  B AGE.  at  31.  per  1000, 
free  on  rail  and  package  free  ;  Red  or  Pickling  CABBAGE.  5^. 
per  1000.  All  the  above  are  grown  on  light  land,  and  are  beau- 
tifully rooted.     Send  orders  early  to 

S.  BIDE.  Ahna  Nurseri',  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Fruit  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Sbrubs, 

CONIFER.E.  &c 

PHARLES         TURNER'S 

yj      New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

lANT    LILY     OF    THE     VALLEY. 

—  Strong  blooming  Roots,  2.S.  per  dozen,  fis.  6d.  per 
100.  package  free. 

ROSES,  Dwarf,  the  "  Mile  Ash  dozen,"  twelve  best  varieties, 
extra  strong  plants,  for  los.  td.,  package  free. 

EDWIN  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

Special  Offer. 

SEEDLING  MEZEREONS,  HOLLIES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  and  LOMBARDY  POPLARS. 
— i-yr.  Seedling  Mezereons,  20?.  per  1000  ;  2-yT.  ditto,  30J,  per 
1000.  Common  Green  Hollies,  i  to  1%  foot.  15J,  per  100  ;  ditto. 
2  feet,  yos.  to  40f.  per  100— grown  on  heavy  clayed  land,  and 
well  rooted.  Rhododendrons,  Cunningham's  White,  i  foot,  gs. 
per  dozen  ;  ditto,  a  to  2%  feet  by  2  feet,  30J.  to  35J.  per  dozen  ; 
caucasicum  pictum,  2  to  3  feet,  1,0s.  to  35^,  per  dozen — full  of 
bloom-buds,  for  forcing,  bushy  plants.  Lombardy  Poplars,  6  to 
8  feet,  loj.  per  100  ;  ditto,  strong.  10  to  12  feet,  los.  per  dozen. 
New  Musk,  Harrison!.  4^.  per  dozen.  Also  other  Nursery  Stock. 
Samples  on  application,  —  PETER  LEIGH.  Nurseryman, 
Scholeses  Nurseries,  Elton,  near  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Queen  of  Lilies,  Lllium  auratum. 

As  this  year's  shipments  will  be  shortly  arriving  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  following  low  prices  : — sizes  :  No.  1.  td.  ; 
No.  2.  IS.  :  No.  3.  IS.  6d.  ;  No.  4,  2^.  each.  Sampling  orders 
are  "supplied  only  in  the  following  quantities,  and  are  carefully 
packed  in  tin  bo-\es  to  contain  only  the  following  number  of 
Dulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including,  cariiage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 2  bulbs,  6d.  extra  ;  4  bulbs,  is.  td.  :  8  bulbs. 
2i.  ;  12  bulbs,  2s.  6d.,  added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  Quantities 
of  18  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carriage  free,  less  10  per  cent, 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM   GORDON,   Lily,    Bulb,  and  Plant   Importer, 
10,  Cullum  Street,  London,  E.C. 

FrTng    flowering    plants. 


s 


ANEMONE  FULGENS,  strong  plants,  established  in  pots. 
IS.  each,  lor.  per  dozen,  755.  per  100.  This  Is  the  most 
dazzling  scaHet,  and  commences  to  open  Its  flowers  in 
January  and  continues  until  May.  Most  invaluable  for 
the  spring  garden,  and  also  for  cutting,  as  it  opens  its 
flowers  just  as  well  under  artificial  as  real  light. 
CARDAMINE    PRATENSIS,  ll.  pi..  Double  Lilac,  flowers 

most  proluse,  first-rate  spring  Hower.  i$s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Crimson  (truc^  i8t.  per  dozen,  140J'.  per 
100. 
,,     Double  Crimson  Purple,  fine  variety,  often  throwing  up 
its  flowers  in  scapes,  and  continuing  long  in  bloom,  6j. 
per  dojrcn,  45J,  per  100. 
,,     Double  Vcllow,  +r.  per  dozen,  255.  per  100. 
,,     Double  Lilac.  3J.  per  dozen,  ibs.  per  100. 
..     Double  While,  ^s.  per  dozen,  ■20s.  per  100. 
,,    Single  Vcllow,  flowering  in  scapes,  most  continuous,  Gs. 
per  dozen,  40J.  per  100. 
POLYANTHUS,  strong   fine  strain,    31.  per  dozen,  as.  fnt 

per  100. 
PHLOX,  vema,  41.  per  dozen,  10s.  per  100. 

,.    seLicea,  ^s.  per  dozen,  soj.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS.  Single,   Harbinger.  Tom  Thumb,  yellow 
and  early  dark  brown,  u.  dd,  per  dozen,  Zs.  per  100. 
,,     Double    Germans,  eight   di-Stinct   colours,   separate,   very 

strong,  ir.  67.  per  dozen.  %s.  per  dozen. 
,,    Double,  Golden  Drop  (poi-.).  3s.  td.  per  doz.,  25^.  per  100. 
,,     Double,  black  and  striped  (pots),  s,s,  per  dozen, 
DAISY,  Double  Crown,  very  large.  3s.  dd.  per  100. 
,,     Snowball,  fme,  31,  fid.  per  100, 
,,     Crimson,  55,  per  100. 
,,    AucubaifolLi,  lor.  per  100. 
,,    Small  White  Frencli  and  Carmine  French,  two  very  pretty 

sorts,  ^s.  6rf.  per  100. 
„    OcTulea  (Blue  Daisy).  4s.  per  dozen. 
IkIS,  pumila,  y.  per  dozen, 

MYOSOTIS.  rupicota  (pots),  grows  3  inches  high,  a  gem,  C.f. 
per  dozen. 
RODGER    McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
Ncwry. 


Florists'  Flowers,  and  Roses. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready;  it  includes  Winter-Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies.  Pansies,  Pxonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas,  Violets.  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Nurserymen.  Ussy,  Calvados.  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy.  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  : 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  L.uie,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London.  E.G. 

Tree  Ferns,  Tree  Ferns,  Tree  Ferns. 

DICKSONIA.  ANTARCTICA. —  The 
Advertiser  continues  to  offer  the  above  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  All  trunks  carefully  selected  by  an  English 
gardener  from  the  coolest  districts  of  Tasmania,  from  i  foot 
upwards.  They  are  carefully  dressed  and  packed,  and  put  on 
board  ships  sailing  direct  to  London.  Special  terms  to  large 
buyers."    For  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  WALK.ER,  9,  Mount  Pleasant.  Tunbridge  Wells. 

INE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  &c.,  for  Immediate  Efl'ect. 
ASH.  Mountain,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  \os.  to  12^.  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Green,  loto  12  feet,  fine,  iZs,  to  24^.  per  dozen, 
BIRCH,  Silver  Weeping,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  18s.  to  24J.  p.  doz, 
CHESTNUT.  Horse,  S  to  10  feet,  fine,  loj.  to  12^.  per  dozen. 

.,     Scarlet,  S  to  10  feet,  fine,  \2S.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  leet,  fine,  i^s.  to  30J.  per  doz. 

,.     English  grafted,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  24^.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  well  furnished,  4  to  6  feet,  fine,  los.  per  100. 
LIMES,  8  to  9  inches  in  circumference,  12  to  14  feet,  fine.  iZs. 

to  30J.  per  dozen  ;   10  to  12  feet,  icur.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  95.  to  12.^.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine.  i8,f,  to  24J.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  Silver.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8j,  to  ■2\s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  91.  to  i2j.  per  dozen, 

,,     Lombardy.  10  to  12  leet.  fine,  95,  to  \-2S,  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  3  to  3^^  feet,  fine,  13,5.  per  1000. 
SYCAMORE,  15  to  20  feet,  fine,  18^.  to  25i'.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application. 

W.  BALL  AND  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road, 
Northampton. 

Orchard  Planting,  £cc. 

HF.  SMITH  AND  SONS,  Seed 
•  Merchants,  Selby,  being  about  to  give  up  their 
Nurseries,  will  offer  the  whole  of  their  splendid  stock 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  at  about  half  the  usual  price. 
It  comprises  about  10,000  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 
10,000  Gooseberries,  of  best  sorts ;  5000  Black  Naples 
Currants ;  6000  Northumberland  Fillbasket  Rasps  (extra 
strong  canes),  &c.,  as  well  as  fine  stocks  of  FOREST  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  CONIFERS,  &c..  all 
clean  and  healthy.    A  dozen  or  100  sent  as  sample  if  required. 

Vine  s— Vine  s  —Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  In  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING."— This  Grape  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  South  Kensington,  February  6,  1876,  under 
the  name  of  Chve  House  Seedling,  a  name  the  Committee 
have  since  thought  fit  to  alter.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  Fruit  Committee  : — "  It  is  a  seedling 
between  the  Black  Morocco  and  an  unnamed  variety  raised  at 
Wortley.  The  bunch  shown  was  of  fair  size  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large,  oval  in  form,  and  jet  black  in  colour,  with 
a  thick  skin.  The  flavour  was  decidedly  good,  partaking  of  the 
rich  sparkling  flavour  of  the  Black  Morocco,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  has  kept  well  till  February,  and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  longer 
and  prove  a  better  Grape  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Black 
Alicante,"  This  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  stock  offered  Is  from  the  original  plant.  Early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited.  Price  21s.  and 
42^.  each.     For  Detailed  List  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG.  "HARDY  PROLIFIC."— The  fruit  of  this 
hardy  Fig  is  about  the  medium  size.  Pear-shaped,  rather 
tapering  towards  the  stalk.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  and 
luscious.  It  was  introduced  from  France  some  few  years  ago, 
and  has  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  It  must  become  a 
general  favourite,  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  either  in  pots 
or  in  a  cold  house,  as  well  as  on  an  open  wall  It  also  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Price  \os.  6d.  each. 
E,xtra  sized  fruiting  plants,  zis.  each, 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway,  London,  N. 

To  the  Trade, 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  (Exmouth). 
— Splendid  plants   from  open   ground,  2  to  3  and  4  feet, 
iZs.,  24^,,   and   3O5.    per  dozen  ;  fine,  in  pots,   24s.  and  30J.  per 
dozen. 
A  large  and  excellent  stock  to  select  from. 
WALTER    CHARLES    SLOCOCK  (late  Robert  Donald 
&  Son).  Goldworih  Old  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

RHODODENDRONS  of   the  finest  named 
varieties  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  Rose,  and  others,  in 
variety.     Healthy  bushy  plants,  ij^  to  2  feet,  jCs  5s.  per  100  ; 

2  to  3  feet   £7  7s.  per  100  ;  selected,  covered  with  bloom-buds, 
18s..  24s.,  and  305.  per  dozen. 

HVBRID  SEEDLING  RHODODENDRONS,  raised 
from  the  best  named  kinds,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  a 
variety  of  colour,  many  equal  to  named  varieties.  Good  stuff, 
I  to  ij^  foot,  3qj.  per  100  ;  ij^  to  2  feet,  505,  per  100 ;  2  to 

3  feet,  7Sf,  per  100  ;  well  set  with  bloom-buds,  501.  to  looi. 
per  100. 

PONTICUM  RHODODENDRON,  1  foot,  bushy,  151.  per 
100:  I'/i  to  2  feet,  bushy,  20s,  and  30X.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet, 
bushy,  40s.  to  50,1.  per  100. 

WALTER  CHARLES  SLOCOCK  (tate  Robert  Donald 
&  Son),  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

CL  E  M  A  T  I  S.— Strong  plants,  in  leading 
kindK,  755.  per  100. 
AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII,  50^.  per  100, 
VARIEGATED  IVIES,  of  best  sorts,  strong,  751.  per  100. 
TRADE  LIST  of  Gener.nl  Nursery  Stock  on  application. 

WALTER  CHARLES  SLOCOCK  (late  Robert  Donald 
Fi  Son),  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  near  the  Woking  Station, 
Surrey. 


WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned   PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
well  established  : — 
AURICULAS,  finest  mixed  Alpine,  in  54-pots,  45,  per  dozen, 

■^os.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA,  6s.  per  100. 
CARNATIONS,  CLOVES,  and  PICOTEES,  strong,  in  60- 
pots,  twelve  varieties.  2ys.  per  100, 

,,     The  Bride,  Miss  JollilTe,  and  La  Belle,  iSs,  per  dozen. 
DAISY.  The  Bride,  the  finest  of  all  Whites,  js.  td.  per  100. 

,,     Rob  Roy,  6*.  per  100. 

,,     Giant  Variegated,  6s.  per  100. 

,,     aucubasfolia,  fine,  -js.  6d.  per  100, 
MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA.  6^.  per  100. 
(^ENOTHERA  MACROCARPA,  1.1.  Od.  per  dozen,  \os.  6d. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  extra  strong,  4s.  per  dozen.  [per  100. 

PANSY,  Blue  King,  8s.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Blue,  8s.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Purple.  Ss.  per  100, 

,,     Cliveden  Yellow,  65.  per  100. 

,,     Dean's  Wliiie,  65.  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twenty-five  named  varieties,  in  60-pots,  25s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow,  -or.  per  100. 

,.     single  Lilac.  12s.  per  loo. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  185.  per  100. 

,,     double  White.  2s.  per  dozen.  15^.  per  icx), 
SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  21.  6d.  per  dozen. 
STOCKS,  Scarlet  Queen,  2s   per  100, 
TRITOMA  UVARIA,  41.  per  dozen.  2S5.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  finest  dark,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000.  Orders  amounting  to  20s. 
boxes  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road,  Northampton. 

Vines  and  Strawberries, 

"  Plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties.  Is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  3^.  6d.  to  55. 
each  ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto,  ys.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each, 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  Includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  In  small  pots,  16s.  to  20s.  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground, 
3J.  to  5f.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery.  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Gladioli  !-New  Roses  !-GlatUoU! 

EUGENE  VERDIER,  Horticulturist, 
37,  Rue  Clisson,  Gare  d'tvry,  Paris. 

New  varieties  of  ROSES  obtained  in  this  Establishment,  and 
to  be  off'ered  for  sale  for  the  first  time  in  November  : — 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS.— Charles  Baltet,  Charles  Duval. 
Comtesse  de  Flanders,  Docteur  Auguste  Klrell,  Mdme. 
Albanl,  Mdlle-RIaria  Castel.  Mdlle.  Maria  Verdier,  President 
Schlachter,  Princesse  Blanche  d'Orloans,  Souvenir  d'Auguste 
Riviere. 

New  varieties  of  GLADIOLI  to  be  offered  for  sale  for  the 
first  time  in  November: — Caprice,  Conquete,  CiiJsus.  EgMe, 
Eugene  Ramey,  Lactea,  La  France,  La  Perle,  Leviathan, 
Madadam  Platz,  Parmentier,  Pasquin,  Seduction,  Tour  du 
Monde. 

New  varieties  already  on  sale,  magnificent,  very  recommend- 
able,  and  much  recommended  : — Madame  Krelage,  Lord 
Hawke,  Madame  de  Cazes,  Roi  des  Jaunes.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis,  on 
demand,  post-paid. 

H    E  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT.  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &c.. 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London,  A  personal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  Catalogues  free  on  appiicatlon  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Ciapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

OTEIA    (SPIR/EA)    JAPONICA.— 

100,000.  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition. 
SPIR-EA  JAPONICA.  16s.  t0  20J.  per  100  ;  have  been  awarded 
several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  very  strong,  20s.  to  26s.  per  100. 
LILIUM     LANCIFOLIUM     ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
305.  to  40s.  per  100  ;  very  free  flowering, 
,,     „     ROSEUM,  strong,  205,  to  26^.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     RUBRUM,  strong,  20s.  to  265.  per  100. 
„     CHINENSIS  TIGRINUM,  5s.  to  7s.  per  ico 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,    Hillegom,    near 
Haarlem,  Holland. 


The  Cirencester  Nurseries. 

ROBERT  F.  DARBY  begs  to  offer  the 
following  TREES  for  immediate  efifect,  all  straight, 
handsome,  well-rooted,  and  cheap  ;  price,  according  to  <|uantit/, 
on  application  : — 

ELM,  Chichester,  i6  to  20  feet. 
HORNBEAM,  s  too  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  8  feet. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet. 
NORWAY  MAPLES,  10  to  ii  feet, 
SYCAMORES,  12  to  16  feet. 
Also  dwarf  Bush  APPLES,  of  best  sorts,  in  good  bearing,  an 
excellent  lot  for  Market  Gardeners. 

The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANN  I.— Flowers  rich 
piiruie.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  i2r.  per  dozen  ;  extra  .strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8s.  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  v.ariety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

ABC  D6BCriptlve  Bulb  Guide. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  for  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  containing  complete  Lists  of  Llliums,  Narcissus,  Sic.  ; 
also  a  selection  of  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Bamboos  and  Orna- 
mental Grasses,  Climbing  Plants  and  Herbs  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  abridged  List  of  Hardy  Perennials  nd.ipted  for 
antumn  planting.     Post-free  on  application. 

Hale  F.irm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 
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HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDI- 
FLORA. — We  can  offer  extra  strong,  bushy  plants  of 
this  really  fine,  hardy  shrub,  h  to  3  feet  high,  at  1S5.  and  24s.  per 
dozen.  It  should  be  known  that  this  is  quite  deciduous,  and 
(unhke  the  commonly  known  Hydrangeas,  which  only  bloom  on 
the  tops  of  the  ripened  shoots  of  the  preceeding  year),  flowers 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  one,  and  so  is  sure  to  flower 
where  the  others  do  not. 
RODGER  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Newry. 

TOTT'S  MONARCH   RHUBARB. 

— The  stems  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  are  of  a  fine 
Gooseberry  flavour. 

From  the  Caiiadian  "  IVee/cly  Globe." — "  Shirley  Hibberd 
says  that  any  one  who  wants  a  Rhubarb  that  makes  leaves  as 
big  as  a  dining  table,  or  stems  as  thick  as  a  Cedar  Tree,  that 
rise  as  high  as  a  tall  human  dwarf,  should  order  Stott's  Monarch 
at  once.  After  being  at  sea  for  three  years  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  this  wonderful  Rhubarb,  he  has  at  last  discovered  that 
it  is  to  obtained  from  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso." 
Roots  TJ.  6d.  each. 

STUART,  MEIN  and  ALLAN,  Nurserymen  and  Seeds- 
men, Kelso. 

DWARF      ROSES 

ON    THE 

CULTIVATED    SEEDLING    BRIER. 


The  only  establishment  where  this  stock  is  used 

exclusively  Joy  Roses. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION. 


GEORGE     PRINCE, 

14,     MARKET     STREET,     OXFORD. 


PLANT!  NG      8EAS0  N, 

FOR    IMMEDIATE    EFFECT. 


JAMES   IVERY   &   SON 

Beg  to  offer  well  grown  stuff  of  the  foUowins^,  at  -very 
low  prices^  being  overstocked  with  them  : — 

LAURELS,  fine  bushy  p'ants,  6,  7,  and  8  feet. 

YEWS,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  8,  and  10  feet. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  fine  bushy  plants,  5,  7,  and  9  feet. 

TREE  BOX,  fine  bushy  plants,  s  to  6  feet. 

IRISH  YEW,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  7,  and  9  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.fine  bushy  plants,  loto  12  feet. 

LARCH  FIR,  8  to  10  feet. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to  10  feet. 

, ,     STROBUS  (Weymouth  Pine),  6  to  10  feet. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  splendid  specimens,  8,  10,  and 
20  feet, 

PINUS  EXCELSA,  splendid  specimens,  10,  15,  and  20  feet 

SPRUCE  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  8, 10,  and  12  feet. 

SILVER  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  10  to  12  feet. 

SYCAMORE,  10  to  15  feet. 

BIRCH,  10  to  12  feet. 

AILANTUS  GLANDULOSA,  8  to  10  feet. 

POPLARS,  in  variety,  6.  8,  and  9  feet. 

LIMES,  very  fine,  straight  stems,  10,  15,  and  20  feet. 

NUTS,   various.  large  quantities,  including  many    of  Webb's 
new  kinds,  4,  6,  and  8  feet. 

WALNUTS,  standards,  fine  heads,  stems  5  to  6  feet. 

MULBERRIES,  Standards,  fine  heads,  stems  5  to  6  feet ;  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  kingdom. 
Also  a  large  coUectioii  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

too  numerous  to  mention. 


Prices  on  application  at 
THE  NURSERIES,  DORKING,  SURREY. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO. 

Supply  the  Trade  with 
ALL  SEEDSMEN'S  SUNDRIES  and  HOR- 
TICULTURAL REQUISITES,  DRIED 
FLOWERS,  CAPE  FLOWERS,  GNAPHA- 
LIUMS,  ALL  CHRISTMAS  GOODS,  THE 
NEW  HYACINTH  GLASS,  FLOWER 
STICKS  &  LABELS,  BOUQUET  PAPERS, 
FERN  CASES,  AQUARIUMS,  &c. 


Liat  on  application.— Special  Prices  for  Large  Buyers. 
128  and  129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A,  Paul  &  Son, 
Established  1806,) 

ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "Waltham"  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway, 

Inspectio?i  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 

SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  BULBS,  &c, 

DAISIES,  best  red  and  white  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
POLYANTHUS,  is.  per  dozen,  5^.  per  100. 

SEDUMS,  acre  aurea,  acre  elegans,  glaucum,  lividum  ;  SEM- 
PERVIVUM  tectorum  and  californicum  ;  ANTENNARIA 
tomentosa  ;  MENTHA  gibraltaricum,  is.  6d.  per  dozen, 
Zs.  per  loo. 

ALVSSUM  saxatile,  ARABIS  alpina  and  caucasica  fol.  var.  ; 
IBERIS  coriifoHa  and  Tenoreana;  PHLOX  frondosa  and 
verna ;  SILENE  pendula  compacta ;  SAPONARIA 
ocymoides;  STELLARIA  graminea  aurea ;  MYOSO- 
TIS  dissitiflora,  sylvatica,  and  alba  or  rosea,  is.  6d.  per 
dozen,  los.  per  ijo. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  Si-,  per  100. 

WALLFLOWERS,  ij.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  100. 

PRIMROSES,  double  white  or  lilac;  HEPATICAS,  double 
red  or  single  blue  ;  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  4^.  per  dozen. 
305.  per  TOO, 

PRIMROSE,  Double  Sulphur,  31.  per  dozen. 

Choice  named  exhibition  varieties  of  PANSIES,  PINKS, 
PHLOXES,  and  PENTSTEMONS,  4^.  per  dozen,  or 
12  of  each  for  i^s. 

DELPHINIUMS,  POTENTILLAS,  PYRETHRUMS, 
P./EONIAS,  fine  named  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen,  or  12  of  each 

tor  215. 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES.   fine  exhibition  sorts,    js. 

per  dozen  plants. 
Bedding  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  in  distinct  colours,  white, 

yellow,  blue,  purple,  &c.,  named  sorts,  is.  6d.  and  2^.  per 

dozen,  J2S.  and  i6s.  per  100. 
TULIPS,  IS.  to  2^.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CROCUS,  15.  6d.  to  35.  per  100. 
Border  HYACINTHS,  35.  per  dozen,  205.  per  100. 
Collections  of  100   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,   in  20  to  50 

varieties,  165.,  205.,  and  255. 
CoUections  of  100  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in  variety, 

Ss.f  125.,  and  155. 
Collections  of  103   SPRING    FLOWERING   PLANTS,  in 

variety,  8s.,  12s.,  and  155. 
Collections    of    100    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  6s.,  gs.,  and  125. 
Collections    of    500    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  215.,  305.,  and  501. 
Collections  of  BULBS  for  conservatory  decoration,  215.  and  425. 
Collections  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  for  exhibition,  50  plants 

in  50  sorts.  155.,  215,,  and  305.  ;  100  plants  in  100  sorts,  255., 

355,,  and  505. 
CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Spring-flower- 
ing and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  post-free. 

WILLIAM    GLIBRAN   &   SON, 

THE    OLDFIELD    NURSERIES,     ALTRINCHAM. 

AERI  DES      ODORATU  M, 

Four  fine  Specimens,   one  with  lo  growtlis. 
Price  on  application. 


PELARGONITTMS. 

Strong  Plants,  in  large  6o's,  of — 

BEAUTY  OF  OXTON,    I        QUEEN   VICTORIA, 

CAPTAIN  RAIKES,         |        ELEGANTISSIMA, 

PRINCE  OF  NOVELTIES, 

and  other  good  varieties,  at  12s.  per  dozen. 


Mentha  pulegium  gibraltaricum, 

in  pots,  IS,  6d.  per  dozen. 


TELEGRAPH  CUCUMBER  SEED  (true). 

No  other  variety  grown. 
In  packets,  post-free  is.  per  packet. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  BISHOP  STORTFORD. 


I^^INTER^  SPRING^ 


WckA^t€>u0^ 


POPULAR     COLLECTIONS 

M  Hvacinths.tulips.Crocus  5 
acONTAINTHEBESTOFEVERVTHINCl^ 


FOR   CONSERVATORY    AND 
WINDOW  DECORATION 


N9 

ID 

G3? 


N9 

ir 
4-2? 


N9 

13 
I0S6 


FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY  AND 
OPEN    CHOUND 


N?        N? 

16      17 
42?   30? 


FOR  PLANTING  IN  THE  OPEN 
CROUND 


N9 


20 

63' 


N? 

21 

^2? 


22 

21? 


N? 
23 
I0?6 


>2i7s:.va'l'0'e: 

:S<    UPWAt^DS^ 
:  CARRIAGE. 
FREE     I 


I  LLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUES, 
'gratis  a.  POST-FREE 


5-PerCent 
'  Discount 

k.   FOR 

CASH. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN    LONDON,  W.C. 

lOLETS,      SWEET    VIOLETS. 


V 


MARIE  LOUISE,  double,  light  blue,  white  centre,  flowers 

very  free  and  continuous  from  September  to  May. 
VICTORIA  REGINA,  large  single  Violet,  very  fine. 
WHITE  CZAR,  the  best  white. 
BLANDYANUM.  large  double  Violet. 
KING  of  VIOLETS.  large  double  Violet. 
REINE  DES  VIOLETS,  large  double  white. 
NEAPOLITAN,  double  lavender. 
,,     single  lavender. 

Strong  clumps   of  the  above   6s.   per  dozen,    40^.  per  100, 
suitable  lor  potting  in  48-inch  pots,  or  forming  beds  and 
masses  in  flower  gardens.     Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to 
ensure  flowers  all  winter  and  spring. 
BELLE  DE  CHATENAY,  new  double  white,  is.  6d.  each. 
PATRIE,  new  double  blue,  very  free  flowering,  is.  each. 

One  small  plant  of  the  ten  varieties  free  by  post  sx.  6d. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

FREDERICK  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  Regent  Street, 
Leamington. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

SEEDS,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 
•  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The  "ORCHARDIST,"  price  3^.  6d.  The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

Kent— Tbe  Garden  of  England. 

THOS.   BUNYARD   AND   SONS   offer  the 
finest  Stock  in  the  Trade  ol 
10,000  Standard  CHERRIES, 
15.000  Standard  PEARS. 
1, 000  Standard  MULBERRIES, 
KENT  COB  NUTS,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
Prices  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  Trade  LIST,  just 
published. 

Also  cheap  and  fine  AUCUBAS,  z  to  6  feet  ;  trained  PLUIUS 
and  PEARS,  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  SPRUCE, 
large;  YUCCAS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  and  other  FOREST 
TREES,  CLIMBERS,  S:c. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 
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New  Facbelas  of  1877. 

H  CAN  NELL  has  now  a  fine  stock  of  the 
•     above,  and  will  send  a  dozen  distinct  varieties  post- 
free  for  5^.  ;  in  60 's,  6j. 

Winter  Flowering  Tropseoliuns. 

HCANNELL  has  all  the  best  varieties,  and 
•  will  send  six  most  distinct  for  41.,  post-free  :  or 
fslablished  in  60's,  55.  These  planted  at  once  will  give  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  flowers  all  the  winter. 

Ripe  Fruit  of 

STRAWBERRY  GARIBALDI  now 
commands  a  hieh  price.  See  the  awards  made  at  the  two 
last  Committee  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Any  quantity  of  fine  plants  of  this  most  wonderful  Strawberry, 
wairamted  true,  5^.  per  100, 

See  CATALOGUE,  sent  post-free,  of  all  the  approved  Kent 
varieties. 

Special  prices  quoted   for   Sir    J.   Paxton,    President,  and 
Eleanor.  H.  CANNELL,  Swanley.  Kent. 

To  tbe  Trade  Only,  for  Cash  on  Delivery. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER.— A  few  hundreds 
of  blooming  plants,  ^^5  per  ico 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.  strong",  20s.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom  splendid  trusses,  \qs.    per 


gross. 
THOMAS    KITLEY,   Oldfield   Nursery, 


Bath. 


AMERICAN  BLACKBERRY 
CUTTINGS,  of  the  Kittatinny  variety.— A  few  hundred 
Fpecimen  cuttings  of  this  celebrated  American  Berry  have 
been  imported  by  the  subscribers  from  New  England,  and  will 
be  ."^old  at  i^s,  per  dozen.  Post-office  order  to  accompany. 
They  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  any  railway 
station  in  Liverpool.  An  Illustrated  Descriptive  CIRCULAR 
sent  on  application  with  postage  stamps. 

D.  C.  LOWBER.  35,  Chapel  Walks.  Liverpool. 


Seedling  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

THE      SUBSCRIBERS'      NURSERY 
TRADE    LIST  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Business  Card. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Dundee.— November  12. 

Faneles,  FaneieB. 

WILLIAM     PAUL,     Paisley,    N.B.,     has 
upwards  of  20,000  Show  and    Fancy  PANSIES,  in 
splendid  condition,  4^. ,  dr.,  to  12J.  per  dozen. 

W.  P.  was  awarded  Silver  Medal  and  six  First  Prizes  at 
Scottish  Pansy  Show,  June,  1877.  First  Prize  of  j^6  for  24 
Show  Pansies  (open  to  all)  at  Paisley,  July,  1877.  First  Prize 
for  24  Pansies,  at  Newtownards.  Ireland,  July,  1877,  &c. 

Orders  carefully  forwarded  by  Post  or  Rail.  The  Trade 
supplied. 

To  Large  Planters  and  tHe  Trade. 

LIMES,  Red-twigged,  from  6  to  7,  7  to  8, 
8  to  10.  and  lo  to  12  feet, 
YEWS.  English,  well  furnished,  2j4  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse.  6  to  12  feet. 
LAURELS,  ^%  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAKS,  Hedge-row,  and  Standard  ROSES.  S:c. 

Prices  and  sample  dozens  on  application. 
A.  GODWIN  AND  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

ROOTS    FOR    FORCING. 
EXCEPTIONALLY    FINE,  VERY  LOW   PRICES 


For  Special  Quotations  apply  to 

H.    THORNTON, 
MAXWELL    ROAD,    FULHAM.    S.W. 


DUTCH       ROOTS. 


Charles  Lee  &  Son 

Have  received  a  large  Consignment  of 

HYACINTHS    AND    OTHER    DUTCH    ROOTS, 

FOR    WHICH    THEY    HOPE    TO    BE    FAVOURED    WITH    EARLY    ORDERS. 

Catalogues  post-free. 


ROYAL     VINEYARD     NURSERY     AND     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT, 
HAMMERSMITH,     LONDON,    W. 

NEAPOLITAN     ONION     SKED. 


NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  ROCCA 

NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  EARLY  WHITE  TRIPOLI 

NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  LATER  WHITE  TRIPOLI 


NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI 
NEAPOLITAN  MARZAJOLA  WHITE 
NEAPOLITAN  NEW  QUEEN. 


G.    V.    DE    LUCA 

Has  all  the  above  well-known  varieties  of  these  deservedly  esteemed  Onions 
now  in  Stock  and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Price  Ss.  6d.  per  lb.      Special  Quotations  for  Quantities. 

See  Gardeners  Chronicle,  January  20,  1877. 

G,  V.  DELUCA,  5,  GUILDHALL  CHAMBERS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

IMPORTANT. 

We,  the  undsrsigned,  certify  that  all  the  above  varieties  of  Onion  Seed  have  been  carefully 
tried  by  us,  with  a  good  result,  especially  the  Giant  Rocca,  which  proved  excellent  growths. 

(Signed),  .W.  ROLLISSON  AND  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting,  S.W. 

RARE      DENDROBIUMS, 

FROM    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  22, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  150  plants  of  the  rare  DENDROBIUM  JOHANNIS,  several  of 
them  very  fine,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  stems;  and  about  400  plants  of  DENDROBIUM 
niGIBBUM,  many  of  them  splendid  strong  plants,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  stems  ;  among  these 
will  probably  be  found  several  varieties,  and,  doubtless,  the  beautiful  DENDROBIUM  BIGIB. 
BUM  SUPERBUM,  for  some  of  the  plants  have  stout  strong  stems,  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Pseudo-Larlx  EampferU  (Chinese  Golden  Fine). 

ROVELLI  BROTHERS,  Horticultural 
Establishment  for  the  Introduction  of  New  Plants,  &c., 
Pallanza,  Italy,  can  supply  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  Seed  of  the 
above,  of  their  own  growing  (sure  to  germinate,  first  quality), 
at  the  following  prices  :— 100  seed,  20  francs ;  1000  seeds, 
175  francs  ;  10,000  seeds.  1500  francs.  All  orders  to  be 
addressed 

FRATELLI  ROVELLI,  Fallanza,  Italy. 

Grape  Vines. 

MESSRS.  OSBORN  and  SONS  possess 
this  season  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  thoroughly 
healthy,  stout,  well-ripened  Fruiting  ami  Planting  Canes  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  including  Novelties  of  established 
good  repute  ;  also  a  fine  collection  of  FIGS,  in  pots. 

A    Descriptive   Priced    CATALOGUE   (inclusive  of  Fruits 
generally),  free  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

R.    A.    VAN     GEERT,     Nurseryman, 

Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  Plants  of  Budded 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS.  Ghent  AZALEAS, 
LATANIAS.  CHAM.EROPS,  PHOENIX  and  other  PALMS, 
table  sizes:  also  SPIR.EA  JAPONICA.  fine  clumps.  Prices 
on  application. 

The  New  CATALOGUE,  just  issued,  sent  to  applicants. 

JOHN      LUFF,     St.     Helen's     Nursery, 
Hastings,  offers  as  under,  at  low  prices  for  Cash,  to  clear 
grounfi  for  other  Stock  ;    the  plants  have  been  twice  and 
thrice  transplanted,  and  are  growing  on  high  and  exposed 
ground,  and  will  move  well.     Samples  at  same  rates  : — 
LIMES,  4  to  6  feet.  ^s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  4  to  6,  40J.  per  100  ;  6  to  8  feet,  50J.  per  100. 
SYCAMORE,  s  to  7  feet,  30J.  per  100  ;  8  to  9  feel,  50J.  per  too. 
HORNBEAM,  4  to  6  feet.  los.  per  100. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  4  to  6  feet,   15J.  per  loo ;  6  to  9  feet, 

30S.  per  100. 
FIR,  Silver,  3  to  4  feet,  3J.   per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  6s,   per 
dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 
,,     Spruce,  3   to  4  feet,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  9s.    per 

dozen  ;  5  lo  6  feet,  im.  per  dozen. 
,,     Scotch,  2  to  4  feet,  X2S.  per  100  ;  4  to  6  feet,  15s.  per  100  ; 
6  to  8  feet,  255.  per  100. 
ARBOR-VITjE,  American,  2  to  3  feet,  4J.  per  dozen;  3  to 

4  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA,  3  to  4  feet.  6s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  s  feet, 

gs.  per  dozen. 
YEWS,  English,  2  to  3  feet.  8s.  per  dozen ;  3  to  4  feet,  izs.  per 

dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  i8s.  per  dozen. 
ASH,  2  to  4  feet,  25^.  per  1000. 
HOLLIES,  Green.  1%  to  2%  feet,  5^.  per  dozen  ;  2.%  to  3  feet, 

6s.  per  dozen. 
ASPARAGUS,  2o,oco  Grayson's  Giant,  a-yr.,  2j.  per  100. 
,,     20,000  Grayson's  Ginnt,  y\  r  ,  ;*!■.  fi//.  per  100. 


GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 


WOOD    Sc    INGRAM'S 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE     of    NURSERY     STOCK, 

INCLUDING  :  — 

FRUIT    TREES,    FOREST    TREES, 

HARDY    CONIFEROUS    and    TAXACEOUS 

PLANTS,    EVERGREENS, 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL   TREES  and 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY      CLIMBERS, 

BOSES,    &c., 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent   free  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,    Huntingdon. 


AUCTION   ROOMS   AND    OFFICES,   38,   KING   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 


BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  POTATO.— This 
new  American  sort  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
This  valuable  Potato  originated  in  1874  from  seed  bulbs  of  the 
Chili  Red.  The  vines  and  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the 
Early  Rose,  only  more  vigorous.  The  plants  appear  above- 
ground  very  shortly  after  plantmg,  and  from  thai  lime  continue 
to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  outstripping  all  other  varieties  in 
strength  of  growth  ana  luxuriance  of  foliage.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  understood  they  withstand  better  the  ravages  of  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  than  any  other  Potato  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  The  tubers,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
Early  Rose,  are  very  smooth,  slightly  tinged  with  pink 
around  the  eyes,  but  attain  a  pure  white  colour  during  the 
winter.  Their  yield  is  really  enormous.  The  tubers  lying 
closely  together  in  the  hills,  the  labour  of  digging  them  is  but 
slight.  In  point  of  earlincss  it  may  be  ranked  as  ripening  at 
least  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  Snowflake,  and  no  less  than 
three  or  four  days  ah«ad  of  the  Early  Rose.  For  culinary 
purposes  its  mealy  qualities  and  richness  and  dtlicacy  of 
flavourgive  it  a  precedence  before  all  other  varieties.  Contrary 
to  what  is  usually  the  case  in  all  large  specimens  of  Potatos  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  almost  invariably  prove  sound  and  solid  to 
the  core. 

May  be  obtained  of  ihe  principal  Seedsmen  of  England. 
J.  M.  THORBURN  and  CO.,  15.  John  Street.  New  York, 
U.S.A. 
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BEAUTIFUL    FLOWERS    FOR    WINTER    AND    SPRING. 


SUTTON'S  FRESH  IMPORTE 

FLOVSrER      ROOTS, 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


,."•    * 


SUTTON'S 
Choice  Collections  of  Flower  Roots, 


Arranged  for  various  sized  Gardens  for 
Winter  and  Spring  Blooming. 


L  s.  d. 


A  Splendid  Collection  for  Spring  l''Iowermg;,  in  the  open  ^ 

ground         ..  ..  •■  -■  ■•  -■  ••     5     5 

ditto  ditto  ditto       in  reduced  numbers  *3     3 

ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  *2     2 

A  Small  and  Choice  Assortment  for  Spring  Flowering, 

in  the  open  ground  *ii 

ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto    o  10 

A  Splendid  Collection  for  Winter  and  Spring  Blooming, 

in  pots  and  glasses  *5     S 

ditto  ditto  ditto       in  reduced  numbers  *3     3 

ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  '2     2 

A  Small  and  Choice  Assortment  for    ditto  ditto  *i     1 

ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto    c  10 

A  Beautiful  Collection  for  Conservatory  and  Window 

Decoration  ..         -.         ..         •■         •■         ..*ii 

A  Small  and  Choice  Assortment  for  Conservatory  and 

Window  Decoration         . .  . .  . .  - .  ,,010 

A  Beautiful  Collection  for  Summer  and  Autumn  FIowering''i     i 
A  Small  and    Choice  Assortment    for    Summer    and 

Autumn  Flowering  ..         --         --         -.         ..     o  10 

Carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  or  Wales. 


S  IT  T  T  O  WS 

Choice  Named 

H  YAC  I  N  T  H  S, 

For  Pots  and  Glasses. 

Very  choice  sorts  £,   s.  d. 

100  in  100 
100  in  50 
SO  in  50 
50  in  25 
25  in  25 
Extra  Fine  sorts. 

11  in    12 
Choice  sorts. 

12  in    12 


SUTTON'S 
Choice  Exhibition  Hyacinths 

25  splendid  varieties  ..     42J. 


S  UTTON'S 
ChoiCQ  Mixed  Hyacinths, 

For  Beds  or  Open  Borders. 
3J.  dd.  per  dozen,  27J.  ^d.  per  100. 


S  U  TTON'S 
Choice  Miniature  Hyacinths 

Fine  Named  Varieties, 
5^,  per  dozen. 


S  UTTO  N'S 
CHOICE       CROCUS, 

For  Pots.  J.  d. 

1000  in  25  named  sorts     ..  35     o 

S03  in  25       ,,         „         ..  iS     o 

250  in  25       ,,         ,,          ..  Q     o 

100  in  10       ,,         „          .-  40 

50  in  ic       ,,         „          . .  20 

25  in    5       „         ,,         . .  I     0 

For  Open  Ground. 

looo  in  5  varieties  . .         .-  iS     o 

500  in  5         ,,       ..         ..  10    o 

250  in  s         50 

I03  in  5         „       . .         . .  20 

Largest  Yellow,  2J,  61/.  per  100. 

SNOWDROPS. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERING,  si.gi 

per  100. 
Do.,     do.,     extra    large,    3i.  ^d, 

per  100. 
SINGLE  FLOWERING,  si.  grf. 

per  100. 
Do.,    do.,    extra    large,     3^.    (x/. 

per  100. 

POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS, 

100  fine  mi.xed,   15J. 

GARDEN    NARCISSUS. 
DOUBLE   WHITE,  ij.  f,d.  per 

dozen,   loJ.  per  100. 
PHEASANT'S    EYE,      is.    per 

dozen,  75.  6r^.  per  100. 
BICOLOR,  V-  61/.  each. 
„    HORSFIELDI    (or    EM- 
PRESS), 21.  (,d.  each. 

CAMPERNELLE     JONQUILS, 

15.  per  dozen. 


SUTTON'S  CHOICE   TULIPS. 


SINGLE    EARLY. 
FINEST    MIXED,     is.     pet 

dozen,  7s.  dd.  per  lOO. 
YELLOW,    3^.    per  dozen,  21J. 

per  100. 
SCARLET,  2J.  per  dozen,  14^. 

per  TOO. 
DUC    DE    BERLIN,    xs.    per 

dozen,  ^s.  6d.  per  loa. 
DUCHESSE  DE  PARMA,  i^. 

per  dozen. 
LAC  VAN  RHEIN,  is.  perdoz. 


LARGE    DOUBLE. 

FINEST     MIXED,      i^.      per 
dozen,  7.1.  6d.  per  100. 

REX     RUERORUM,    is.    per 
dozen. 


LATE    SINGLE. 

100  in  100  choice  varieties,  30?. 

FINEST  MIXED,    is.  6d.  per 

dozen,  10s.  6d.  per  100. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 
READING. 


I  '1   IT, 


!<? 


Xt 
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Send  for   a   PRICE  LIST  of 

BLAKE'S  SELF-ACTING 
HYDEAULIC  EAIS, 

For  Raising  Water  for  the  Supply  of 

Villages,  Irrigation,  Railway  Stations,  Mansions, 

Foxintains,  Farms. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power,  -which  is  obtained  from  the 
Stream  of  Water  passing  through  the  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR   PACKING  REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  raise  from  300  to  100,000  Gallons  per  day. 
WILL  FOKCE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  1.500  FEEr. 


This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  works  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream  of 
impure  water. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothern  Estcourt,  Estconrt  Park, 
Gloucestershire.  Septentber  6,  1875. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  your 
Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  has  worked  exceedingly  wall  and 
continuously  since  it  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  pipe  in  the  above  case  is  4200  feet  long,  with 
100  feet  rise.) 

From  Captain  Townshend,  WineJtam,  February  10,  1877. 

*'  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1875,  is  working  exceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
as  it  has  been  several  times  during  the  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  80,000  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000." 

From  John  Barnes,  Esq.,  Contractor,  Chatbum  aftd  Helli' 
field  Railway  t  Contractor's  Office,  March,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  about  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
requiring  any  repairing.  With  a  fall  of  5  feet  sufficient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines:  they  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Deanwater,  Wilmslow,  November  20,  1873. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  six  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  in  that  lime  500  galkins.  I  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  your  work,  and  more  especiaily  as  I  had 

Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  could  not  send  up  a 
single  gallon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
op  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  lao  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  efTectually.— I 
am,  yours  truly,  L.  Hanmer." 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  Alkincoates  Hall,  Colne, 
September  30,  1871. 
"  Sir, — Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  me  entire 
satiffactton  ;  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  six  months ;  it  is  forcing 
■bout  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
194  feet." 

From  John  Pennington,  Esq.,  Emmott  Hall,  near  Colne, 
December  21,  i863. 
"  Sir,— The  Sell-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  continues  in  excellent  condition.  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  2-inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
3600  gallons  per  day  of  tweniy-foiir  hours  to  a  height  of  90  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  promised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water-wheel 
and  force  pumps  which  it  has  displaced.  Il=  cost  is  small,  it 
occupies  but  little  space  (2  square  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
detail  is  simplicity  itself.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  raising  water." 


^=c^^ 
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PLANT  NAMES: 
THEIR  PRONUNCIATION.* 

I.  T  N  classical  words,  and  in  botanical  names, 

-L  and  terms  constructed  upon  classical 
models,  there  are  usually  as  many  syllables  as 
there  are  vowels.  So  far,  they  are  represented 
in  the  English  names  and  words  Anna,  Phoibe, 
society,  panorama,  pictorial.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  When  u,  with  any  other  vowel,  follows  g, 
or  y,  or  s,  the  two  vowels  are  run  together,  as  in 
Guarea,  Quisqualis,  Suecicus. 

(^.)  The  diphthongs  a  e  =  ir,  and  o  e=(e,  are 
sounded  as  a  single  letter,  as  in  /Ethusa,  Hjeman- 
thus,  Dracaena,  CEnanthe,  Anajctochilus. 

{c.)  So  also  are  the  digraphs  e  i  =  ei,  sounded 
like  i,  as  in  Geissois  ;  and  e  u  =  eu,  sounded  like 
ti,  as  in  Eugenia.  Single  syllables  are  also  con- 
stituted of  the  diagraphs  ai,  an,  oi,  on,  with  their 
contiguous  consonant,  as  in  Ailantus,  Laurus, 
Redoutea,  and  in  the  adjective  dioicus,  a,  um. 
Such  words  as  bromoides  and  festucoides  con- 
stitute a  distinct  set.  In  these  the  0  and  i  do 
not  form  a  digraph,  but  are  sounded  separately, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  spoken  of  presently. 
Some  other  proper  digraphs,  sounded  as  single 
syllables,  will  also  be  spoken  of  presently. 

II.  Names  consist  of  only  one  syllable,  as 
Glaux,  Rhus,  Phlox.  Of  two  syllables,  as  Cro- 
cus, Bidens,  Cornus.  Of  three,  as  Primula, 
Narcissus,  Solanum.  Of  four,  as  Aralia,  Poly- 
anthus, Dendrobium,  Rhododendron  ;  of  five, 
as  Anicctochilus,  Didymochla^na,  Eriophorum  ; 
or  of  six,  as  Tetragonolobus.  Names  of  Natural 
Orders  sometimes  run  to  seven,  as  in  Chamslau- 
ciacea;.  Adjective  terms,  employed  to  distin- 
guish species,  run  from  two  to  seven,  as  albus, 
arvensis,  poeticus,  depauperatus,  angustifolius, 
caryophyllaceus. 

When  a  word  consists  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  the  constituent  members  are  not  called 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  but  are 
reckoned  backwards  from  the  concluding  one. 
The  syllable  which  immediately  precedes  the 
last  is  called  the  penult;  and  when  there  are 
more  than  two,  the  syllable  preceding  the  penult 
is  called  the  antepenult. 

In  Nymphjea,  Phaseolus,  and  Didymochltena, 
the  plue,  the  0,  and  the  chla-,  are  the  respective 
penults  ;  while  the  antepenults  are  the  Nyin, 
the  se,  and  the  mo. 

If  a  word  consists  of  only  two  syllables,  the 
name  of  penult  is  still  employed,  in  this  case 
denoting  what  would  popularly  be  called  the 
first.  In  Bidens  and  Pinus,  the  Bi  and  the  Pi 
are  the  respective  penults. 

In  order  that  an  antepenult  shall  exist,  of 
course  the  word  must  consist  of  at  least  three 
syllables. 

Observe  particularly,  that  it  is  either  upon 
the  penult  or  the  antepenult  that  the  accent 
invariably  falls. 

III.  In  words  of  only  two  syllables  it  falls, 
necessarily,   upon   the    penult,   as    in    Crocus, 

'  Great  dilficultv  is  often  experienced  by  the  uninitiated  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  plants.  In  many  cases  a  set 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  in  other  instances  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
euphony  or  of  custom,  and  sometimes  it  is  quite  arbitrary. 
Mr.  Ctindon's  notes  will,  we  hope,  be  found  useful  to  gar- 
deners and  others  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Continental  pro- 
nunciation of  classical  names  is  often  very  different  from  our 
own.  Mr.  Grindon's  notes  refer  to  the  old  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion till  lately  followed  by  all  our  classical  scholars.  U  will  be 
long  ere  the  new  system  comes  into  general  use.  Eds. 


Bidens,  Cornus,    Pinus,    Iris,    Bromus ;  albus, 
ruber,  nutans,  major,  minor. 

IV.  When  there  are  three  or  more  syllables, 
the  place  of  the  accent  is  chiefly  ruled  by  the 
measure  of  the  vowel  contained  in  the  penult. 
(See  V.) 

{a.)  When  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is  long, 
the  accent  stays  upon  it,  as  in  Sola'num, 
Albu'ca,  Papa'ver,  Lapsa'na,  Eri'ca,  Anemo'ne, 
Cyathe'a,  DidymochlEe'na,  Metroside'ros,  Luzu- 
ria'ga  ;  crista'tus,  macula'tus,  oflicina'lis. 

{b.)  But  if  the  vowel  of  the  penult  be  short, 
then  the  accent  shifts  to  the  antepenult,  as  in 
Bet'ulus,Tor'tula,  Til'ia,  Trib'ulus,  Mandrag'ora, 
Monot'ropa,  Ornithog'alum,  Caprifo'lium,  Sipho- 
cam'pylus,  Spermadic'tyon,  Aristolo'chia,  ele'- 
gans,  grave'olens,  auranti'acus. 

(t-.)  Unless  the  penult  ends  with  a  consonant, 
and  the  ultimate  begins  with  another  consonant, 
in  which  case  the  penult  again  keeps  the  accent 
to  itself,  as  in  Narcis'sus,  Napel'lus,  Rhodo- 
den'dron,  Agrostem'ma,  Chsrophyl'lum,  Podo- 
phyl'lura,  Anigozan'thus,  Amorphophal'lus, 
Myriococ'cum  arven'sis,  flaves'cens,  Havanen'- 
sis,  Canarien'sis,  pulverulen'tus. 

{d.)  In  diminutives,  such  as  Gladiolus,  the 
vowel  of  the  penult  is  short  ;  therefore,  the 
accent  falls  on  the  antepenult,  and  we  say 
Gladi'olus,  Lute'ola,  Rhodi'ola. 

(«.)  When  the  vowel  of  the  antepenult  is  long 
by  nature,  it  takes  the  accent  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  in  Cle'matis,  Ne'rium,  Pro'tea, 
OEnothe'ra,  Jasio'ne,  Stratio'tes,  and  other 
names,  which  in  the  original  Greek  have  1;  or 
o)  in  the  place  indicated. 

V.  To  ascertain  whether  the  vowel  of  the 
penult  be  long  or  short,  we  refer,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  dictionary  or  the  lexicon.  When 
these  fail  to  tell,  we  fall  back  upon  comparison, 
the  laws  of  euphony,  and  common-sense. 
Names,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  of  various 
derivation,  and  to  some  extent  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  determined  by  their  origin.  Most  of  the 
old-fashioned  generic  names,  to  the  number  of 
about  300,  Viola,  Narcissus,  Anemone,  Clematis, 
Gladiolus,  Asparagus,  &c.,  with  most  of  the 
old-fashioned  specific  appellations,  such  as 
arvensis,  maritimus,  auricomus,  exist  pure  and 
simple,  in  either  the  lexicon  or  the  dictionary, 
in  their  proper  places,  and  with  the  proper 
accentual  marks.  With  these,  accordingly,  all 
is  straightforward. 

The  second  class  of  names  consists  of  those 
which  have  been  framed  in  modern  times,  upon 
the  models  supplied  in  the  above  cited  Viola, 
Narcissus,  Anemone,  &c.,  viz.,  by  taking  some 
such  root-word  as  yepaco?,  TTfXapyor,  Stella, 
cinerea,  arena,  and  adding  to  it  an  ornamental 
Latin  termination,  the  products  being  Geranium, 
Pelargonium,  Stellaria,  Cineraria,  Arenaria,  &c. 
These  names  are  all  simple,  as  opposed  to 
compound,  and  when  they  end  like  those  which 
have  been  quoted,  invariably  take  the  accent  on 
the  antepenult,  Gera'nium,  Pelargo'nium,  Stel- 
la'ria,  and  so  forth. 

But  when  they  end  in  On  or  eum,  the  accent 
falls  on  the  penult,  as  in  Pimele'a,  Calathe'a, 
Phle'um,  Rhe'um. 

Adjectives  formed  upon  original  Latin  bases, 
of  the  kind  illustrated  in  arena'ceus,  a,  um,  also 
have  the  accent  upon  the  antepenult. 

The  names  belonging  to  this  section  never 
need  be  mispronounced. 

VI.  The  third  and  largest  class  of  names, 
including  both  generic  and  specific,  consists  of 
the  compounds  contrived  in  modern  times,  still 
from  classical  bases,  and  upon  the  models 
supplied  by  the  ancients  in  their  Trifolium, 
Rhododendron,  Acanthus,  &c.  To  this  class, 
belong  all  such  as  Tragopogon,  Polypogon, 
Polyanthus,  An.eclochilus  ;  diandrus,  leuco- 
phyllus,  sessilifolius.  To  find  the  pronunciation 
of  the  penult  in  these,  we  must  look  up  the  piece 
of  the  word  in  which  the  penult  is  contained. 
A  very  small  amount  of  practice  soon  enables 
an  attentive  observer  to  distinguish  a  compound 
word  from  a  simple  one ;   to  distinguish,  for 
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example,  between  Geranium  and  Pelargonium, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Tragopogon  and  Polyan- 
thus on  the  other.  Nothing,  at  all  events,  is 
lost,  and  much  is  certainly  gained,  by  being 
called  upon  to  consider  the  matter  intelligently 
and  for  one's  self.  To  fail  in  finding  Trago- 
pogon in  its  entirety  is  a  useful  lesson,  since  we 
are  then  led  to  the  presumption  that  the  word 
is  one  of  the  compound  class  ;  the  very  shape 
of  Tragopogon  suggests  its  nature,  and  we  look 
next,  accordingly,  for  pogon,  and  are  rewarded. 
So  with  the  second  portions  of  Poly-anthus, 
Anaacto-chilus,  leuco-phyllus.  Compound 
names,  with  long  and  rolling  terminations  of 
Latin  fabric,  such  as  Polypo'dium,  Anictan'gium, 
Omphalo'bium,  Polysipho'nia,  invariably  have 
the  accent  upon  the  antepenult.  In  hunting 
np  the  derivation  and  the  signification  of  a 
word,  of  course,  as  with  everything  else  that  is 
worth  doing,  we  are  not  to  expect  that,  easy  as 
the  process  soon  becomes,  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished without  scHne  effort,  and  the  use  of  one's 
head ;  intelligently  considering  what  is  the 
object  in  view,  the  occupation  soon  becomes  as 
facile  as  it  is  instructive. 

If  it  be  asked  upon  what  authority  the  dic- 
tionary and  the  lexicon  declare  particular  syl- 
lables to  be  long  or  short,  the  reply  is  that  such 
is  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  Sometimes  the  authority  sufficiently 
consists  in  the  absolute  or  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  vowel.  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

{To  he  continued.) 


New  Garden  Plants. 

Masdevallia  floribunda,  Lindl.;  Masdevallia 
Jloribunda,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  Misc.  112, 
M.  Galeottiana,  A.  Rich.  Gal.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat., 
1845,  Janv.,p.  17,  andtab.  ined.  3,f.  i!  Masdeval- 
lia myniosigma,  E.  Morr.,  Belg.  Hort.  1873, 
pp.  359,  361,384,  cum  icone  ;  M,  floribunda  var. 
myriosigma,  E.  Morr.,  I.e.  380. 

This  is  a  free  growing  plant  with  densely  csespitose 
stems  bearing  spatulate  shining  leaves  of  a  rather  thick 
substance.  The  very  thin  capillary  peduncles  are 
usually  shorter  in  the  wild  specimens,  but  are  longer  in 
such  cases  when  the  leaves  have  been  badly  developed 
in  Europe.  The  flowers  have  an  abrupt  chin,  and  the 
inferior  sepals  are  rounded  at  the  top  and  suddenly 
extended  into  a  short  tail,  when  the  very  small 
free  part  of  the  upper  sepal  is  triangular,  tapering 
by-the-bye  into  a  tail.  The  tails  are  altogether  of  a 
pretty  yellow,  as  is  the  back  of  the  superior  sepal, 
where  the  lateral  sepals  are  much  more  pallid, 
whitish.  Very  numerous  little  brown  spots  are 
scattered  over  the  lateral  sepals  and  the  back  of  the 
so-called  dorsal  one,  lighter  outside,  darker  inside, 
vanishing  as  the  flower  fades,  when  it  appears  simply 
yellowish.  This  was,  of  course,  the  state  in  which  Dr. 
Lindley  saw  it,  put  in  a  box.  Petals  white,  with  a 
triangular  or  a  square  production  on  the  inferior  side, 
and  a  keel  on  the  blade,  retuse  at  its  top,  with  three 
teeth.  The  unguiculate  lip  is  nearly  heart-shaped 
at  its  base,  constricted  before  the  middle,  and  with  a 
blunt  apiculus  at  its  tip,  whitish  with  numerous 
brownish  purplish  spots,  now  with  a  green  crescent- 
shaped  spot  before  its  apex.  The  column  is  unguicu- 
late at  each  side  of  the  top,  and  has  a  dark  brown 
border. 

This  plant  would  seem,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
reaches,  to  be  absolutely  Mexican.  It  appeared  in  1843 
in  the  collection  of  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Sevenoaks, 
Perhaps  it  came  from  M,  Galeotti,  who  gathered  it 
1840  near  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  No.  5075  of  his  collec- 
tion, and  the  M.  Galeottiana  of  Achille  Richard  him- 
self. He  says  "flmrs  lilas  snr  les  chines."  This 
epithet  ** lilas"  may  be  correct  if  we  consider  the 
numerous  various  colours  of  Masdevallia  infracta,  but 
it  may  well  be  a  mistake  from  the  flowers  having  been 
observed  faded.  I  also  had  it  from  Galeotti  in  alcohol. 
Then  it  was  collected  by  Liebold,  from  whom  nine 
dried  plants  with  numerous  flowers  are  at  hand.  I  also 
obtained  it  from  the  late  M.  Sartorius.  Finally  it  was 
introduced  by  M.  Makoy,  of  Lifege,  who  informed  me 
it  was  Professor  E.  Morren's  Masdevallia  myriosigma 
— and  the  celebrated  Bromeliologist,  indeed,  quotes 
M,  Makoy  for  the  introduction  of  his  new  plant. 
It  appears  that  this  savant  has  a  very  narrow  concep- 
tion of  what  is  a  species  among  Orchids,  so  that  he 
believes  in  very  many  species.  Now  as  to  the  name 
(printed  six  times),  myriosigma,  it  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Belgian  savant  to  write  myriostigma,  I 
hope,  since  he  says  *'  myriosigma,  which  signifies  with 
points."  Now  sigma  signifies  the  letter  j  in  Greek, 
while  stigma  is  a  Uttle  spot  or  point.  But  this, 
indeed,  is  quite  as  unimportant  in  comparison  to 
the  incorrect  representation.  It  gives  us  pretty  well 
arosette  of  leaves  with  a  terminal  umbel  or  corymb 


Fig,  121.— colletia  spinos a— natural  size;  fruit  magnified. 
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of  flowers.  A  strict  raorphologist  would  get  a  fever 
at  the  sight.  And  as  to  the  flowers,  they  are  at  all 
events  absolutely  unlike  those  of  floribunda,  the  sepals 
altogether  tapering  into  the  long  tails.  Analyses  un- 
intelligible. And  yet  our  living  plant,  that  tlowered 
in  profusion,  comes  from  the  same  source  ;  and  the 
last  evidence  (which  caused  my  note  for  Gardeners' 
Chronicle)  is  furnished  by  fresh  flowers  received  from 
Mr.  H.  Veitch,  who  received  them  as  Masdevallia 
myriosigma  from  M.  Lamarche,  H,  G,  Rchb.  f. 


interesting  they  should  not  be  overlooked  by  planters 
who  like  variety  and  love  plants.  The  Colletias, 
named  after  a  French  botanist.  Collet,  constitute  a 
genus  of  dry  spiney  shrubs  of  the  Rhamnus  family, 
natives  of  Chile  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
In  habit  some  resemble  Gorse,  others  Spanish 
Broom,  others  the  little  Rest-Harrow  of  our  fields. 
Their  branches  are  evergreen,  mostly  spiney,  and 
bear  small  inconspicuous  leaves  and  pretty  little  white 


The  degree  of  vigour,  and  therefore  the  size  and  to 
some  extent  the  form  of  the  branches,  is  thus  subject 
to  variation,  as  is  also  the  pubescence,  some  forms 
being  pubescent  others  glabrous.  Great  as  the  varia- 
tion from  seed  doubtless  is,  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  species  next  to  be 
named  is  a  variation  from  C.  spinosa — at  least  within 
what  we  may  term  the  historic  period,  though  there 
is  nothing  very  improbable  in  the  idea. 


Fig.  122.— colletia  cruciata— natural  size,  with  floral  details  magnified. 


COLLETIAS. 

A  PLANT  which,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
created  some  sensation  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  but 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  recollection  of  all 
but  a  few,  is  Colletia  cruciata.  Some  remarkably 
vigorous  branches  of  it  were  shown  at  one  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Linnean  Society,  where  they 
attracted  much  attention,  and  as  several  specimens 
have  reached  us  lately  to  be  named,  we  think  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  recal  briefly  what  is  known  about  it. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
come  other  species,  for  as  they  are  all  hardy  and  all 


bell-shaped  flowers,  sometimes  in  great  profusion. 
As  we  have  said,  they  are  hardy,  and  would  make 
excellent  fences,  their  spiney  habit  making  Ihem  useful 
to  "stop  a  gap"  in  a  hedge.  The  best  known  species 
in  gardens  is  probably  the  following  i — 

Colletia  spinosa. — A  formidable  fellow  enough, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  (fig.  121),  which  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  need  say  no  more  about  it,  save 
to  remind  the  reader  that  it  has  several  aliases,  c^.,  C. 
spinosissima,  C.  horrida,  C.  polyacantha,  C.  armata, 
of  Miers ;  C.  ferox,  of  Gillies  ;  C.  valdiviana,  of 
Philippi.  These  are,  in  our  opinion,  either  synonyms, 
or  trifling  varieties  of  the  originally  described  form. 


C.  CRUCIATA.— This  is  indeed  a  striking  plant. 
Our  figure  (fig.  122)  shows  a  branch  of  moderate  size, 
but  the  specimens  shown  at  the  Linnean  Society  were 
much  larger— larger  indeed  than  any  native  specimens 
we  have  seen.  The  branches  here  form  stout 
flattened  triangular  sharply -pointed  outgrowths  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  the  pairs  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  texture  is  woody,  the  colour  deep  green. 
The  little  waxy-white  bell-shaped  flowers  hang  from 
tiny  little  stalks  beneath  the  formidable  spines.  They 
have  no  corolla,  and  five  short  stamens  attached  to  the 
throat  of  the  white  calyx.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  tube  there  is,  as  in  all  the  other  species,  a 
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little  process,  technically  a  "disc,"  rolled  up  like  a 
volute,  which  secretes  honey  and  indirectly  serves  in 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flower.  This  curious  little 
disc  is  precisely  similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  bottom 
of  the  flower-tube  of  some  Passion-flowers,  and 
affords  a  good  instance  of  close  similarity  of  structure 
in  two  plants  of  widely  different  botanical  kin. 
ship.  The  truth  is,  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  characteristics  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  distinctive  of  plants  are  congenital  and 
hereditary,  but  an  organ  devised  to  secrete  honey  and 
attract  insects  is  often  a  secondary  or  adaptive  charac- 
ter, which  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  birth,  so 
to  speak,  but  subsequently,  when  the  requirements  of 
the  plant  demand  its  appearance.  However,  this  is 
a  little  bit  of  botanical  philosophy  which  planters  will 
not  care  for.  Let  us,  for  their  behoof,  state  that  to 
our  knowledge  the  plant  is  quite  hardy  near  London, 
that  its  white  flowers  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  that 
its  striking  appearance  never  fails  to  excite  curiosity. 
One  drawback  it  has,  for  which  we  can  offer  no  good 
reason,  and  that  is  a  tendency  for  some  of  its 
branches  to  die  off" — how  or  why  we  know  not— we 
only  know  that  the  dead  branches  thrust  into  a  gap 
in  a  hedge,  formerly  much  traversed  by  suburban  cats, 
have  proved  very  effectual  in  barring  access  by  that 
route  to  such  undesirable  visitors.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Maldonado,  Monte  Video,  &c.,  and  was 
originally  described  from  wild  specimens  by  the  late 
Sir  William,  then  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Mis' 
cellany,  vol.  i.,  t.  43,  p.  172. 

By  oversight  or  forget  fulness,  the  late  Dr.  Lindley, 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  described  the  plant  in  vol.  v. 
of  the  Journal  oi  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
(1S50)  as  CoUetia  bictonensis.  According  to  the 
account  there  given,  Sir  Philip  Egerton  noticed  the 
plant  at  Bicton,  and  asking  the  gardener,  the  late  Mr. 
Tames  Barnes^  as  to  its  history,  received  for  answer 
that  it  was  a  seedling  variety  raised  by  himself  from 
C.  horrida  (spinosa).  At  first  Mr.  Barnes  did  not 
remember  the  history  of  the  plant,  but  on  being  re- 
minded by  his  foreman  he  made  the  just  quoted  state- 
ment. As  we  have  said,  the  natural  variation  of  plants 
is  so  great  that  there  is  no  absolute  impossibility  in 
Mr.  Barnes'  statement,  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
wild  plant  was  well  known  and  figured  twenty  years 
before,  that  plenty  of  wild  specimens  are  in  the  herbaria, 
and  that  Mr.  Barnes*  recollection  was  at  first  not  very 
clear  on  the  matter,  and  that,  lastly,  though  CoUetia 
spinosa  ripens  its  seeds  pretty  freely,  the  variation  has 
not  been  reproduced,  there  is,  we  think,  ample  ground 
for  considering  the  plant  to  be  a  truly  wild  plant  and 
not  a  seedling  from  C.  spinosa.  The  fruitsof  the  two 
species  are  very  much  alike,  and  might  readily  be  con- 
founded. 

C.  si'ARTioiDES,  of  Berteto,  is  a  native  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  if  not  already  introduced  should  be.  Its 
long,  slender,  flattened,  virgate  branches  render  it 
desirable.      We  only  know  it  in  a  dry  state. 

C.  EXSERTA,  of  Klotsch,  is  a  Brazilian  species,  very 
similar  to  C.  cruciata,  but  with  more  slender  lanceolate 
branches.  This  would  probably  be  too  tender  for 
outdoor  culture, 

C.  ULiciNA,  Hook.,  is  a  charming  little  plant  for 
ihose  who  like  curiosities.  It  is  a  low  growing, 
dense,  intricately  branched  little  shrub,  the  smaller 
branches  very  slender,  stiff,  and  spiney,  exactly  like 
the  d  warf  Gorse,  Ulex  nanus,  but  densely  pubescent. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chile, 

C.  DUMOSA,  of  Miers,  also  a  native  of  Chile,  is  very 
like  C.  spiuosa,  but  denser  and  more  pubescent. 

C.  FEROX,  of  Gillies,  is  we  believe  the  same  as  C. 
spinosa, 

C.  PARVIFLORA,  gathered  in  the  Galapagos  by 
Darwin,  is  a  very  curious  species,  in  the  way  of  C. 
spinosa,  but  with  more  elongate  curved  branches.  It 
would  probably  succeed  in  the  conservatory  or  winter 
garden,  but  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  cultivation. 

C.  VALDiviANA,  of  Philippi,  is  probably  only  a 
form  of  spinosa. 

C.  NANA,  of  CIos,  the  Ochetophila  prostrata  of 
Miers,  is  a  very  curious  species,  very  desirable  for 
rockwork.  It  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  rugged,  woody 
little  shrub,  the  branches  grey  and  rough,  spreading 
on  the  soil  or  scarcely  raised  above  it,  and  densely 
covered  above  with  minute  rather  thick  leaves.  A 
little  gem  for  the  connoisseur,  but  we  fear  not  in  the 
country. 

Lastly  we  may  mention  C.  serratifoli  A,  sometimes 
called  Discariaserratifolia,  figured  by  us  on  a  previous 
ttccasion  (see  p,  619),  and  which  in  some  seasons  at  Kew 


is  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom — very  beautiful,  but  we 
never  saw  it  out  of  Kew,  though  it  is  in  a  frequented 
part  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  in  the  season  it 
must  be  seen  by  thousands  of  the  public,  and  probably 
hundreds  of  gardeners  and  landscape  gardeners. 

Other  plants  of  near  alliance  are  Retanella  ephedra, 
sometimes  called  CoUetia  ephedra  j  Trevoa  trinervis, 
and  Talguenea  costata,  of  Miers,  which  to  the  general 
habit  of  those  before-mentioned  add  the  charms  of 
silvery  leaves.  We  trust  we  have  given  a  few  hints 
alike  to  planters  and  to  our  enterprising  nurserymen, 
who  have  not  yet  got  all  the  good  plantp. 


CALANTHES. 


The  season  of  flowering  of  the  Calanthes  in  the 
stoves  is  again  at  hand.  In  this  dull  weather,  when 
every  flower  outside  is  washed  out  or  broken  by 
storm,  these  indoor  subjects  repay  the  labour  upon 
them,  as  they  are  clean,  and  decidedly  of  the 
first  class.  Even  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  in 
flower — and  a  fine  show  they  make  from  their  variety 
of  colours— for  purity  it  may  be  said  they  do  not 
equal  the  Calanthes,  nor  do  they  last  so  long ;  still, 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  plants  which  every  one  can 
grow,  while  the  Calanthes  are  truly  stove  subjects, 
and  cannot  with  any  great  degree  of  success  be  treated 
out  of  their  own  fixed  quarters.  The  flower-spikes  of 
the  Calanthes  are  well  adapted  for  cutting,  as  they 
last  well ;  but  when  the  whole  flowering  plants  are 
set  in  a  cool  place,  they  invariably  soon  suffer  ;  so 
that  if  flower-spikes  are  so  good  for  decoration,  or 
single  flowers  lasting  fairly  compared  with  other 
flowers,  the  plants  themselves  when  in  flower  are  best 
not  much  removed  out  of  their  flowering  quarters. 
Winter-flowering  things,  such  as  Eucharis  amazonica, 
when  in  bloom,  do  well  removed  to  the  conservatory  ; 
but  if  fine  pots  of  Calanthes  are  taken  there  in  a 
similar  way,  the  result  may  be  that  before  long  the 
flowers  get  spotted  as  a  result  of  the  cold  or  damp, 
and  if  they  remain  too  long  there  the  same  effects 
may  reach  the  bulbs,  and  the  consequence  may  prove 
a  loss  in  every  way. 

A  very  pleasant  show  of  colour  can  be  made  in  the 
plant-stove  with  the  three  varieties — Calanthe  vestita- 
rubra,  C.  Veitchii,  and  C.  vestita  luteo-oculata.  The  first- 
mentioned  was  introduced  some  time  before  the  others, 
and  may  be  considered  an  old  plant,  but  still  in  point  of 
merit  it  stands  at  the  top  of  the  lisL  Calanthe  Veitchii, 
being  of  such  a  beautiful  pink,  is  well  adapted  for 
showing  off  the  others,  but  generally  it  may  scarcely 
prove  so  fine  as  C.  rubra.  It  is  a  more  upright 
grower,  and  lasts  a  longer  time  in  flower,  which  is  an 
additional  advantage  in  its  favour.  To  cultivate  these 
Orchids  faiily  well,  and  even  what  might  be  termed 
very  successfully,  no  Orchid -house,  strictly  speaking, 
is  required — the  ordinary  treatment,  as  far  as  at- 
mospheric conditions  is  concerned,  that  is  given  to 
stove  plants,  isqui^e  sufficient.  When  grown  amongst 
stove  and  ornamental  plants  largely,  perhaps  the  only 
objection  to  them  is,  that  when  ihey  are  not  in  flower 
they  are  very  ordinary  looking  subjects. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  of  treating  these 
Orchids  is  to  plant  from  six  to  eight  good  bulbs  in  a 
12-inch  pot,  when.  If  the  variety  be  C.  vestita-rubra, 
and  the  plants  do  well,  they  will  throw  about  a  dozen 
spikes  of  flowers,  and  these  being  nicely  curved  gives 
a  good  proportion  to  the  whole.  In  some  cases  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower  a  good  deal  of  the  foliage  has 
died  away,  but  if  the  leaves  and  bulbs  have  been 
kept  cl^an  of  brown-scale,  which  they  are  subject  to, 
and  the  bulbs  not  dried  off  too  soon,  a  fair  coating  of 
leaves  can  be  had  on  the  plants  when  they  are  at 
their  best. 

As  might  be  expected  these  plants  in  summer  do 
best  under  liberal  treatment  as  far  as  water  and  sun- 
light are  concerned,  and  aswell  as  this  a  good  rich 
compost  for  them  to  grow  in  tends  to  insure  a  good 
display  of  flowers.  As  is  the  case  with  all  plants  that 
require  copious  watering  in  the  growing  season,  the 
drainage  should  be  made  thorough.  If,  for  example,  a 
12-inch  pot  be  used  for  Calanthes,  about  half  may  be 
filled  with  crocks,  so  as  to  make  the  operation  good. 
A  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  and  lumps  of  dry 
cow-dung  mixed  together  suits  very  well.  When 
the  compost  is  being  put  in  the  pots  it  is  best  made- 
higher  than  usual — rounded  up  towards  the  centre. 
When  the  bulbs  are  set  on  the  surface  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  may  be  put  over  the  soil,  which  by  the  after 
watering  will  be  washed  down.  Assuming  that  bulbs 
have  just  been  planted  when  they  are  starting,  they 


will  not  require  so  much  water  till  the  foliage  is  fully 
on,  when  as  a  matter  of  course  they  are  in  lull  vigour 
and  require  it  liberally.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
they  require  much  les?,  still  it  is  best  when  Ihcir 
season  of  rest  is  approaching — their  time  of  flower- 
ing —  not  to  withhold  the  water  too  soon  but 
gradually,  according  to  the  foliage  ;  as  it  naturally 
dies  away  the  natural  season  of  rest  asserts  itself. 
By  the  time  every  bit  of  green  foliage  is  about  off  the 
flower-spikes  will  be  getting  well  spent,  and  when 
they  are  off  a  period  of  thorough  rest  from  apparent 
growth  will  be  the  result.  While  in  that  state  they 
require  no  water,  and  may  be  set  all  together  in  some 
corner  of  the  stove.  By  the  time  they  have  had  their 
allotted  lime'of  rest  they  will  show  in  due  course  that 
they  are  in  keeping  with  the  season,  ready  to  start 
when  spring  returns.  R.  Mackdlar.  [Our  correspon- 
dent has  favoured  us  with  very  fine  spikes  of  the 
varieties  he  mentions.  Eds,] 


THE   BARNET  AND  HIGHGATE 

NURSERIES. 

The  Barnet  Nursery,  established  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Cutbush,  had  a  good  reputatioa  under  his 
management  for  its  stocks  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  New  Holland  plants  especially,  which 
were  grown,  and  well  grown,  in  considerable  numbers ; 
and  we  were  pleased  to  learn,  when  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  nursery  a  shoit  time  ago,  that  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Cutbush 
(Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son)  it  has  lost  none  of 
its  former  reputation,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  we 
think,  somewhat  enhanced  it.  The  nursery  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  High  Barnet  Station,  and 
a  mile  and  a-half  from  Barnet,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  is  especially  interesting 
at  this  season  both  to  planters  and  those  who  are  get- 
ting in  their  annual  supplies  of  winter  and  spring 
flowering  hard-wooded  plants.  Heaths  and  Epacrises 
are  largely  and  especially  well  done,  the  number  of 
the  former  annually  grown  into  a  saleable  size,  in  the 
regulation  48-sized  pot,  being  no  less  than  30,000. 
The  species  and  varieties  cultivated  are  about  130, 
but  the  sorts  grown  to  the  largest  extent  are  the 
popular  E.  hyemalis,  E.  Wilmoreana,  and  E. 
Sindryana.  The  last  named  is  not  usually  considered 
one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  but  as  seen  here  it 
is  as  free  a  grower  and  bloomer  as  E.  hyemalis.  It 
is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  Heaths 
here  are  better  set  with  flower-buds  this  season  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years  [Is  this  general  ?], 
and  certainly  a  more  cleanly  and  vigorously  grown 
lot  could  not  be  desired.  Amongst  the  winter 
flowering  sorts  now  in  bloom  we  noted  the  pretty 
small-flowered  E.  gracilis  and  E.  caffra,  and  E. 
arbuscula,  a  species  not  much  grown  by  the  trade,  but 
a  nice  growing  and  free  flowering  subject.  That 
certain  plants  naturally  do  better  in  some  places  than 
others  is  a  truism  which  we  allude  to  only  as  it 
applies  to  certain  Heaths  which  do  especially  well  in 
this  nursery,  and  amongst  which  we  may  note  the 
spring  flowering  variety  of  E.  gracilis,  the  dark 
fijwered  E.  hybrida — a  good  thing,  E.  assurgens,  E. 
persoluta  alba,  E.  pyramidalis,  &c.  The  Epacrises 
looked  as  well  as  the  Heaths,  and  we  need  say 
no  more  of  this  genus  than  that  the  collection  in-  j 
eludes  all  the  best  species  and  varieties,  some  sixty 
in  number. 

The  collection  of  Camellias  is  a  very  complete  one 
—over  eighty  sorts,  and  the  plants  range  in  size 
from  well-furnished  pyramids  9  feet  high  to  small, 
stocky  little  specimens  in  4S's,  the  sorts  mosL 
fi;youred  being  the  old  double  white,  C.  imbricata,  C. 
flmbriata,  and  C.  Matthotiana,  and  these  are  grown 
in  quintity.  Next  to  the  Camellias  a  grand  lot  of 
Solanums  came  under  notice.  These  solely  consisted 
of  S.  pseudo-capsicastrum,  of  which  about  a  thousand 
are  grown  from  cuttings  into  a  size  suitable  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  and  handsome  they  are  with  their  full 
crop  of  scarlet  berries.  For  table  decoration  a  nice 
lot  of  half  standard  specimens  in  pots  of  Aucuba 
japonica  vera  are  annually  prepared,  and  to  judge 
from  their  neat  habit  and  excellent  crop  of  coral-red 
berries,  we  should  think  they  would  have  a  decidedly 
good  effect  on  the  table.  Nothing  could  be  more 
cheerful  or  pleasing  during  the  dull  winter  months, 
and  if  table  plants  must  be  provided,  it  is  well  to  know 
that  hardy  plants  of  this  character  can  be  had  for  the 
purpose. 

In  several  of  the  houses  we  noticed  quantities  of 
handsome  young  specimens  of  the  graceful  narrow- 
leaved  Draciena  australis,   and  a  fine  lot  of  young 
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plants  of  the  old  and  favourite  Ardisia  crenulata, 
beautifully  set  with  berries.  This  and  Darwinia 
(Hedaroma)  tulipifera  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
specialities,  so  well  aie  they  done  in  quantity.  The 
last-named  are  in  sizes  from  the  half  specimen  down- 
wards, and  a  particularly  healthy  well-furnished  lot 
they  are,  as  a  result  of  a  system  of  treatment  directly 
opposed  to  coddling  of  any  kind.  Phcenocomas  are 
also  represented  in  a  first-rate  style  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  examples  of 
Dracophyllum  gracile,  which  are  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  numbers  grown  and  their  strong  robust  appear- 
ance ;  and  of  Boronias  pinnata  and  serrulata,  beauti- 
fally  furnished  samples.  The  true  Gompholobium 
polymorphum  splendens,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Wit- 
senia  corymbosa,  Statice  profusa  and  S.  Holfordii, 
Eriostemons  scabrum  and  pulchelluro,  Aphelexis, 
Tetrathecas,  Chorozemas,  Pimeleas,  Corrseas,  Acacias, 
and  Bouvardias  are  also  largely  and  well  done.  So, 
too,  amongst  stove  plants  are  Eucharis  amazonica 
and  Epiphyllums,  of  which  latter  the  collection  in- 
cludes some  fourteen  sorts,  E.  tricolor  is  the  most 
extensively  grown  of  any.  Azaleas  in  small  sizes  also 
claim  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  and  so  do 
such  useful  fine-foliaged  decorative  plants  as  Dracssnas, 


be  seen  in  great  numbers,  and  the  stock  is  large  of 
plants  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  especially  good  in 
the  case  of  Hex  Hodginsii.  The  Hollies  are  suc- 
ceeded by  Cedrus  Deodara,  a  fine  lot,  from  4  to 
5  feet  in  height  ;  a  good  quarter  of  Platanus  orien- 
talis,  and  a  grand  lot  of  young  Limes,  clean  standards, 
from  S  to  9  feet  in  height.  Weeping  Willows  also 
claim  some  notice  by  reason  of  the  fine  quality  of 
specimens  of  S.  americana  and  the  well-known  Kil- 
marnock variety.  Excellent  stocks  of  Yews,  Pinus 
Cembra,  Tamarix  gallica,  Ghent  Azaleas,  standard 
Portugal  Laurels,  common  Laurels,  and  the  Cauca- 
sian, Colchic,  and  round-leaved  varieties  ;  together 
with  Irish  Ivies,  of  which  the  stock  of  plants 
consists  of  about  Sooo,  from  8  feet  to  9  feet  high. 
Space  forbids  our  mentioning  all  the  subjects  grown 
here,  and  we  thmk  we  have  said  enough  to  convince 
any  one  that  a  visit  to  the  nursery  would  not  be  time 
ill-spent. 

The  Highgate  Nursery,  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  lead  which  it  took  some  years  ago  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth  and  other  spring- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son  since  1S20, 
and  it  was  a  nursery   then.       Amongst  hardy   sub- 
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Another  subject  grown  in  quantity  in  small  pots  for 
table  decoration  is  the  handsome  Grevillea  robusta, 
and  for  early  forcing  Daphne  indica  rubra. 

While  the  hard-wooded  plants  are  in  their  summer 
quarters  in  pits  and  frames,  the  houies  are  employed 
in  the  culture  of  pot  Vines,  of  which  a  goodly  number 
are  annually  grown  to  meet  a  ready  sale. 

In  the  outdoor  department  we  noted  a  nice  col- 
lection of  Ivies,  which  is  being  rapidly  worked  up ; 
and  various  breaks  of  neatly-trained  fruit  trees, 
especially  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  and 
Pears,  but  these  subjects  are  only  grown  in 
limited  numbers  here — this  department  being  better 
done  along  with  Roses  and  various  hardy  shrubs 
at  the  branch  nursery  at  Finchley,  where  some 
seven  acres  are  devoted  to  them.  Violets  do 
well  here  on  the  cool  soil,  and  the  staple  sorts 
are  The  Giant,  Neapolitan,  and  Russian,  coming  into 
flower  very  freely.  The  leading  speciality  amongst 
hardy  plants  is,  however,  the  variegated  Hollies,  of 
which  there  is  here  a  larger  collection  than  we  have 
seen  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
plants  are  of  all  sizes,  and  good  in  quality.  Golden 
Queen  is  the  most  largely  grown  of  all,  and  next 
perhaps  in  importance  is  Waterer's  golden  variety, 
another  one  named  marginata  argcntea,  and  the  varie- 
gated Handsworth.    Green-leaved  kinds  are  also  to 


jects  that  have  always  been  done  well  here  is  the  Bay 
Laurel,  which  grows  to  surprising  dimensions  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
the  plants  that  have  been  sold  from  this  nursery  have 
been  propagated  from  one  set  of  '*  stools,"  and  that 
set  has  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  nursery  as  it 
did  when  the  late  Mr.  William  Cutbush  bought  the 
place  in  the  year  before  mentioned.  Evergreen  Oaks 
form  another  speciality,  and  the  stock  of  these,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  a  difficult  suV'ject 
to  transplant,  but  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  growing 
them  in  lar^e  pots  ;  and  specimens  may  be  seen  in 
such  pots,  up  to  7  and  S  feet  high.  We  also  noticed 
a  nice  lot  of  standard  Bays  v/ith  close  filled  he.ids  ;  a 
varied  and  interesting  assortment  of  wall  climbers. 
Tree  Ivies — very  useful  subjects  insomuch  that  they  are 
very  ornamental  and  stand  smoke  well.  Of  Weeping 
Elms  and  Weeping  Poplars  we  also  noted  some  fine 
examples  ;  together  with  a  good  batch  of  standard 
Mulberries  from  7  to  8  feet  high,  and  the  like  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  everywhere.  A  large  trade  is 
done  in  small  hardy  plants,  for  potting  up  for  window 
decoration  in  winter,  and  for  planting  in  town  gardens. 
These  include  various  Conifers  such  as  Thuja 
aurea,  Laurustinus,  various  sorts  of  Euonymus,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  to  meet  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand.     Many  subjects  are  also  grown  to  a 


large  size  for  planting ;  most  noticeable  amongst 
which  are  tall  handsome  furnished  pyramidal  speci- 
mens of  the  Colchic,  Caucasian  and  round-leaved 
Laurels.  Aucubas  are  also  done  in  quantities,  and 
amongst  these  we  may  note  A.  rotundifolia  as  a  dis- 
tinct  and  ornamental  subject. 

The  present  is  not  a  particularly  good  time  of  year 
to  see  the  houses,  as  everything  requiring  protection 
has  been  got  into  winter  quarters  ;  but  we  noted  a 
very  useful  selection  of  the  various  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and 
particularly  a  fine  lot  of  half-specimen  Azaleas,  and  a 
grand  stock  of  Bouvardias  in  all  the  leading  kinds. 
Double  white  Primulas  we  also  saw  were  done  well, 
and  we  may  fictingly  conclude  this  notice,  imper'ect 
as  it  is,  with  a  reference  to  the  stock  of  Mignonette, 
which  is  well  grown,  and  has  been  sown  for  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  in  succession,  in  the  same  frame,  and  on 
September  I.  The  Highgate  Nursery  is  one  of  the 
neatest  kept  that  it  is  our  pleasure  to  visit,  and  its 
management  is  much  to  the  credit  of  its  present 
proprietor. 


PROTECTING      WINTER 

BROCCOLI. 

The  dry  weather  that  set  in  during  August,  and 
continued  for  some  time  after,  caused  a  severe  check 
to  the  growth  of  all  winter  and  spring  Broccoli,  but 
the  heavy  rains  we  have  since  had,  together  with  an 
exceptionally  close,  warm  state  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
set  them  growing  almost  as  freely  as  if  it  were  spring. 
Although  at  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  supply  the  reverse  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  for  unfortunately  this  increase  in  size  and 
the  extraordinary  push  they  have  recently  made  is 
anything  but  favourable  to  their  standing  the  winter 
in  safety.  Those  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
growing  Broccoli  must  have  observed  the  great  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  hardiness  of  the  different  kinds, 
much  of  which  is  due  to  their  habit  of  growth,  as  it  is 
only  SLich  as  have  close  compact  leaves  and  hard 
woody  stems  that  can  endure  a  continuance  of  severe 
frost.  The  expansive  force  of  this  is  so  great  that,  sfl 
is  well  known,  it  will  even  burst  strong  iron  pipes 
when  left  full  of  watsr  where  they  can  be  acted  on, 
and  it  has  the  same  tffict  on  the  gorged  sap-vessels 
of  Broccoli  when  caught  in  the  soft  succulent  stale 
they  now  are. 

Although  the  large  growers  for  the  London  markets, 
who  are  considered  the  best  vegtftable  gardeners,  do 
not  as  a  rule  go  to  the  trouble  of  heehng  theirs  in, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  practice  is  a  good 
one  and  has  much  to  commend  it,  especially  in  seasons 
like  the  present,  when  the  growth  they  should  have 
made  early  in  the  autumn  has  been  deferred  until 
now.  The  heeling-in,  by  the  salutary  check  it  aflFurds 
through  breaking  numbers  of  the  feeders,  in  a  measure 
cuts  off  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  thus  causes  ihe 
tissues  to  become  more  hardened,  so  that  when  frost 
occurs  they  are  in  every  way  in  a  better  condition  to 
meet  it.  In  severe  winters  I  have  frequently  noticed 
that  starvelings  near  trees  have  stood  quite  uninjured 
when  all  of  the  same  kinds  grown  in  richer  ground 
close  by  have  been  totally  destroyed,  thus  proving 
conclusively  that  the  firmer  and  more  woody  texture 
they  had  was  the  cause  of  their  immunity.  Like  most 
other  important  operation;  connected  with  gardening 
that  have  beneficial  effects  under  certain  condiiions, 
there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  heeling-tn  of  Broccoli, 
and  that  is  that  it  reduces  the  size  of  the  heads,  but 
this  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  up  a  supply 
for  their  employer's  table  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  con^iideraiion,  as  it  often  becomes  a  question  of 
these  or  none  at  alt,  which  is  more  than  ever  likely  to 
be  the  case  next  year.  Those  therefore  who  would 
insure  what  they  have  should  lose  no  time  in  adopting 
measures  to  secure  their  safety. 

The  be-'t  way  to  proceed  is  to  dig  out  a  trench  close 
along  one  side  of  the  outer  row  and  then  to  thrust  in 
the  spade  and  heel  them  over  on  their  side,  digging 
the  soil  from  between  to  cover  their  stems,  when  the 
next  row  can  be  laid  over  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  Broccoli  so  treated  are  proof  against  almost 
any  amount  of  frost  as  the  leaves  fall  flat  over  on  the 
ground,  on  which  they  lay  close  when  frozen  or  fl.iccid 
and  so  protect  the  hearts  in  the  most  eflt'ctual  way, 
whereas  when  the  plants  are  standing  they  droop 
down  the  stems  and  leave  the  crowns  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather.  I  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  snug  appearance  of  the  one  compared  with  thq 
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other,  especially  after  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  when  those 
not  heeled  in  have  stood  like  scarecrows,  while  the 
others  bespoke  comfort  and  safety  under  their  covering. 
With  such  early  sorts  as  Snow's,  Osborne's  &  Back- 
house's the  best  plan  is  to  dry  them  entirely  up  with 
good  balls  and  to  lay  them  in  in  some  warm,  sheltered, 
sunny  border  where  they  can  be  covered  with  long 
litter  or  Fern,  otherwise  the  tender  white  flowers  are 
sure  to  become  sufficiently  touched  to  cause  dis- 
coloration or  spoil  their  flavour. 

For  late  work  there  is  nothing  like  growing  well 
tried  hardy  kinds,  such  as  Cattell's  Eclipse,  which  is 
short  on  the  leg,  and  has  a  stem  almost  as  hard  as  a 
stick,  of  a  sturdy  habit,  and  bears  nice  close  compact 
heads,  and  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  variety,  and 
one  that  is  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  In  a 
general  way.  Broccoli  are  grown  much  too  close 
together  for  them  to  acquire  that  solidity  of  stem  and 
power  of  endurance  they  would  attain  were  they 
allowed  more  room  so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of  light  and 
air  between  them.  If  this  could  be  afforded,  and 
instead  of  being  planted  in  loose  heavily  manured 
land  they  were  made  to  follow  some  exhausting  crop 
without  any  digging  or  other  preparation  beyond  the 
necessary  cleaning,  the  growth  they  make  would  be 
built  up  firmly,  and  if  such  large  heads  as  might  be 
obtained  under  a  more  liberal  regimen  were  not  pro- 
duced, there  would  be  no  loss  through  the  shattering 
effects  of  frost,  which  after  a  time  like  the  present  is 
much  to  be  dreaded  amongst  the  vegetable  crops,  as 
most  of  these  are  just  now  in  a  soft  succulent  con- 
dition and  as  tender  as  they  can  well  be.   5^.  S. 


THE   GENUS   AGAVE. 

{Continued  from  p,  558.) 

Series  II.^Carnoso-coriacEv^. — Texture  of 
the  leaf  more  fleshy  and  flexible  than  in  the  Coriaceo- 
camosce.  End-spine  small  and  scarcely  pungent. 
Teeth  small  or  absent. 

Group  VII.  Geminiflor/e, — Edge  of  the  leaf 
splitting  off  with  threads. 

This  group  represents  the  FiliferK;  of  the  Coriaceo- 
carnose  series,  and  contains  a  single  species  only. 

6r.  A.  {Litt(sa)  geminijlora,  Gawler,  in  Brandes' 
Journ.  iii.j  t.  i  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1145;  Spin,  in  Suppl. 
Cat.  Hort.  Sebast.  (1823),  p.  8,  with  a  figure;  Reich., 
Ic.  Exot.,  t.  209—210  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  831  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  160  ;  Liticea.  geminiflora.,  Tagliabue, 
in  Bibl,  Ital.,  i,,  100, — Acaulescent.  Leaves  200—300 
in  a  very  dense  rosette,  narrow  linear,  li — 2  feet  long, 
\ — J  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  bright  green,  both  faces 
convex,  not  striated,  the  centre  \  inch  thick,  the  base 
dilated  to  a  breadth  of  \  inch  and  a  thickness  of  \  inch, 
the  pale  edge  splitting  off  into  thin  threads,  the  tip  not 
pungent,  the  leaves  narrowed  gradually  to  the  point,  all 
except  the  innermost  curving  over.  Scape  reaching  a 
height  of  18  —  24  feet,  3  inches  thick  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  which  is  6—8  inches  in  dia- 
meter when  expanded  ;  bracts  as  long  as  the  flowers, 
subulate  from  a  deltoid  base.  Perianth  i^- — 2  inches 
long  including  the  ovary,  reddish  brown,  the  lanceolate 
spreading  segments  as  long  as  the  tube.  Filaments 
twice  as  long  as  the  segments,  inserted  at  the  throat  of 
the  tube  ;  anthers  \—\  inch  long  ;  style  exserted.  Cap- 
sule oblong-trigonous  ;  seeds  discoid,  black. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  first  flowered  in 
the  year  1815  in  the  garden  of  Count  Von  Litta  at 
Mailand,  in  honour  of  whom  the  genus  Littsea  was 
constituted  by  Tagliabue.  The  figure  and  description 
given  by  Spin  in  1S23  are  so  full  and  accurate  that 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  a  species  it 
stands  far  apart  from  any  other.  There  are  varieties 
with  pale  green  and  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  filee 
are  variable  in  length  and  quantity,  and  rarely  nearly 
or  quite  suppressed.  Agave  Taylori,  Hort.  Williams, 
of  which  we  give  a  figure  {fig.  125),  is  stated  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  geminifiora  and  densiflora,  but  in 
character  it  comes  very  much  nearer  the  former.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  March, 
1874,  and  will  be  found  noticed  in  our  first  volume  for 
1874,  p.  41S, 

Group  Vin.  Aloide^. — Edge  of  the  leaf  fur- 
nished with  distinct  deltoid  teeth  jV— t  ii^ch  long. 
This  is  by  far  the  largest  group  of  the  Carnoso- 
coriaceous  series.  The  only  group  of  the  Coriaceo- 
camosse  with  which  there  is  any  danger  of  confusing 
its  members  is  No.  V.,  Rigidje,  From  these  Rigidee 
the  Aloidese  differ  by  their  softer  more  pliable  texture 
and  by  the  end-spine  being  so  weak  as  to  yield  readily 


to  pressure,  but  some  of  the  species  are  so  intermediate 
in  character  that  their  position  between  the  two  is 
doubtful. 

**  Leaves  oblong-spathulate. 

62.  A.  regia,  Hort.  Saunders  ;  fig.  124.  — ■  Acau- 
lescent. Leaves  12 — 15  in  a  rosette,  oblong-spathulate, 
14 — 15  inches  long,  4  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  nar- 
rowed to  2  inches  above  the  base,  bright  green,  with  a 
non-pungent  brown  tip  h  inch  long,  the  centre  ^  inch, 
the  base  |  inch  thick  ;  the  face  flat,  the  prickles  mode- 
rately close,  deltoid,  brown,  and  horny,  the  central  ones 
spreading,  one  line  long,  the  upper  ones  ascending,  the 
lower  ones  deflexed.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

Native  country  and  history  not  known  to  me.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  Reigate  collection,  and  there  is 
now  a  plant  at  Kew  which  was  received  from  Linden 
in  1872. 

63.  A.  melanacaniha^  Lemaire  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  117. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  about  i  foot  long, 
4  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches  above 
the  base,  oblong-spathulate,  a  light  opaque  green,  the 
outer  ones  reflexing,  the  end-spine  short  and  brown,  the 
teeth  somewhat  distant,  minute,  deltoid-cuspidate, 
brown,  deflexed.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

Country  probably  Mexico.  Described  by  Jacobi 
from  a  plant  exhibited  by  De  Smet  at  the  Ghent 
exhibition  of  1S63.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  of  the 
English  collections. 

64.  A.  rtidis,  Lemaire  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr,,  p,  118  ; 
A.  Malineziiy  K.  Koch.— Shortly  caulescent.     Leaves 
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oblong-spathulate,  reaching  a  length  of  15  inches, 
^ — 5  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches 
above  the  base,  a  light  opaque  green,  the  end-spine 
short,  chestnut-brown,  the  face  concave,  the  margin 
repand,  the  teeth  moderately  distant,  horny,  chestnut- 
brown,  recurved.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by 
Jacobi  in  1S64,  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  Ilerr  Tonel,  of  Ghent.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
England. 

65.  A.  Laiirentlana,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  254.— Acau- 
lescent. Leaves  moderately  numerous,  oblong-spathu- 
late, ih — 2  feet  long,  5 — 6  inches  broad  above  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  3  inches  above  the  dilated  base,  the  face 
opaque  green  and  deeply  concave,  the  end-spine  short, 
stout,  and  brown,  the  margin  slightly  repand,  the  teeth 
minute,  crowded,  deltoid,  straight,  horny  and  chestnut- 
brown.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by 
Jacobi  in  1865,  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of 
Herr  Laurentius  at  Leipsic.  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
England. 

66.  A.  OJoyanay  Hort.  Belg.  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  u6. 
— Acaulescent.  Leaves  25—30  in  a  rosette,  oblong- 
spathulate,  bright  green,  12 — 2  feet  long,  4—5  inches 
broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  3  inches  above  the 
base,  the  base  i  inch,  the  centre  ^  inch  thick,  the  face 
deeply  concave,  the  end-spine  h  inch  long  and  sub- 
pungent,  the  teeth  moderately  close,  deltoid,  chestnut- 
brown,  ^ — iV  inch  long.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Havana.  Described  by  Jacobi,  in  1S62, 
from  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Madame  Legrelle 
d'Hanis  at  Antwerp.     It  is  included  in  Mr.  Saunders' 


series  of  photographs,  and  my  notes  were  taken  from 
a  specimen  in  his  collection  in  1872. 

67.  A,  {Liitaa)  Cehiana,  Hook.,  in  Bot.  Mag., 
t,  4934  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  165.  — Acaulescent. 
Leaves  20 — 30  in  a  rosette,  oblong-spathulate,  i^ — 2 
feet  long,  4-5  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2^ — 3  inches  above  the  base,  persistently  glaucous,  the 
point  hardly  at  all  pungent,  the  face  flat  in  the  middle, 
the  base  f  inch,  the  centre  \  inch  thick,  the  crowded 
lanceolate  spines  very  unequal  in  size  and  shape,  some- 
times two  confluent,  only  the  largest  brown  and  horny 
at  the  top,  the  rest  all  green,  those  of  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  leaf  deflexed,  the  border  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf  undulated.  Scape  4  feet  long,  the  lower 
bract  leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  subulate. 
Flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  i  foot  or  more  long,  and  6 — 8 
inches  in  diameter  when  expanded.  Perianth  2  inches 
long,  including  the  ovary,  the  limb  tinged  purplish 
brown  on  the  outside,  the  ovary  |  inch  long,  the  oblong 
lanceolate-spreading  segments  exceeding  the  tube.  Fila- 
ments 2  inches  long,  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the 
perianth-tube.  Anthers  \ — |  inch  long.  Style  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  stamens.     Capsule  oblong. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  Described  by  Sir  W.  Hooker 
from  a  specimen  that  flowered  at  Kew  in  May,  1856, 
received  from  Monsieur  Cels,  of  Paris,  after  whom  it 
was  named.  In  the  English  collections  it  is  the  com- 
monest and  best  known  of  all  the  broad-leaved 
Aloidese. 

68.  A.  {Litfaa)  Ehrkenhcrgii,  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  136  ;  Nachtrage,  i.,  p.  43. — Acaulescent.  Leaves 
moderately  numerous,  oblong-spathulate,  i| — 2  feet 
long,  s  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2.\  inches  above  the  base,  an  opaque  rather  glaucous 
green,  the  face  concave,  the  base  very  thick,  the  end 
spine  short  and  brown,  the  prickles  crowded,  minute, 
deltoid,  brown  at  the  tip.  Scape  4 — 5  feet  high.  Perianth, 
including  the  ovary,  i^  inch  long  ;  ovary  oblong,  \  inch 
long ;  segments  linear-oblong,  above  \  inch  long.  Fila- 
ments above  2  inches  long  ;  anthers  \  inch  long.  Style 
i\  inches  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  described  by  Jacobi  from  col- 
lections at  Berlin  and  Erfurt  in  1S64,  and  exhibited 
by  Verschaffelt  at  Amsterdam  in  1865.  It  flowered 
with  Herr  AUardt  at  Berlin  in  1867.  I  have  not  seen 
it  in  England.  Judging  from  the  description,  A,  ■ 
Leg7-elliana^  Jacobi,  Mon.,  p.  253,  may  be  a  variety 
with  a  broader  (6 — 7  inches)  leaf, 

69.  A.  Lzudleyi,  ]a.cdhi,  Nachtrage,  i.,  p.  37, — Stem 
ih  foot  long  below  the  tuft  of  leaves.  Leaves  numerous, 
oblong-spathulate,  6—7  inches  broad  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  3 — 3-^-  inches  above  the  base,  very  thick, 
flat  in  the  middle,  glaucous,  the  end-spine  dark  brown, 
the  margin  scarcely  repand,  the  close  deltoid  teeth  with 
a  horny  black  tip.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

History  unknown.  Described  by  Jacobi  from  a 
specimen  seen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Saunders  about 
1 86  7.  I  fear  the  plant  is  now  lost,  as  I  have  not  met 
with  it  either  at  Reigate  or  in  any  other  English 
collection,  y.  G.  Baker. 


THE  EARTHWORM  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE 
GROUND. 

From  observations  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  M.  Hensen  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
infertile  undersoil  is  rendered  valuable  by  the  action  of 
worms  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  the  opening  of  passages 
for  the  roots  into  the  deeper  parts,  and  by  the  lining 
of  these  passages  with  humus.  This  will  be  more 
fully  understood  from  the  following  facts  regarding 
the  life-habits  of  the  worm  (Lumbricus  terrestris) 
given  in  M.  Hensen's  paper  in  the  ZdtscJu'ift  fur 
IVissenschaftliche  Zoologie. 

It  is  known  that  the  adult  animals  in  wet  weather 
come  up  to  the  surface  by  night,  and,  with  their  hinder 
end  in  their  tube,  search  the  ground  round  about. 
They  then  draw  whatever  vegetable  material  they  can 
find  into  their  tubes — falling  stems  and  leaves  and 
small  branches.  In  the  morning  one  then  finds  little 
heaps  of  plant-fragments  projecting  at  various  parts 
of  the  surface,  and  each  of  them  penetrating  the  tube 
of  a  worm.  On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  leaves  have  each  been  rolled  together  by  the 
worm,  and  then  drawn  into  the  tube  in  such  a  way 
that  the  leaf-stalk  projects.  The  portion  of  the  leaf 
in  the  tube  is  moist  and  softened,  and  only  in  this 
state  are  plants  consumed  by  the  worm.  There  are 
distinct  indications  that  the  worm  gnaws  them,  and 
after  some  days  the  meal  is  ended.     The  food  is  never 
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drawn  deeper  down  into  the  ground.  In  digging  the 
ground  at  various  seasons  it  was  only  very  rarely  that 
plant  remains  were  found  in  the  subsoil,  and  probably 
they  got  there  by  accident. 

With  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  worm-tubes, 
some  interesting  facts  were  established  in  these 
researches.  In  humus  their  character  is  difficult  to 
make  out,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  mass.  In 
sand  they  proceed  almost  vertically  downwards 
3,  4,  or  even  6  feet,  whereupon  they  often  extend 
some  distance  horizontally  ;  more  frequently,  however, 
they  terminate  without  bending.  At  the  end  of  the 
tube  the  worm  is  found  with  his  head  upwards,  while 
round  about  him  the  tube  is  lined  with  small  stones. 
On  the  sandy  wall  of  the  tube  one  observes  more  or 
less  numerous  black  protuberances  which  make  the 
sand  fertile.     These  are  the  secretions  of  the  worm. 


resistance,  and  it  finds  moist,  loose,  fertile  earth  in 
abundance. 

The  question  whether  all  roots  found  in  the 
under-soil  have  originally  grown  in  the  tubes 
made  by  the  worms,  cannot  be  answered  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  certain  that  the  roots  of  some  plants 
penetrate  themselves  the  sand,  but  not  to  great 
depths.  M.  Hensen  is  of  opinion  that  the  tap- 
roots, and  in  general  such  root-forms  as  grow 
with  a  thick  point,  can  force  a  path  for  them- 
selvcF,  while  the  fine  and  flexible  suction-roots  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  path  into  the  depths  other 
than  what  has  been  previously  made  for  them. 
Roots  of  one  year's  growth  especially  can  pene- 
trate deep  into  the  subsoil  only  where  there  are 
earth-worms. 

A  microscopical  comparison  ot  the  earth  deposited 


humu?,   I  cm.  in  height  {rather  less  than  \  inch), 
and  in  the  sand  were  numerous  worm-tubes  partly 
fresh,  partly  with  a  humus  wall  3  mm.  thick,  partly 
i   quite  filled  with  humus. 

j       Counting,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  the  open 

'    worm-tubes  in  his  garden,  M.  Henson  found  at  least 

I   nine  in  the  square  foot.     In  0.15  square  metre  two 

I    or  three  worms  were  found  fn  the  deeper  parts  each, 

I   weighing  3  grammes  (i  gramme  =  15  grains)  :  thus  in 

I    the  hectare  {i  hectare  —  2.\  acres  nearly)  there  would 

be    133,000  worms  with    400  kilos,   weight.      The 

I   weight  of  the  secretions  of  a  worm  in  twenty-four 

'   hours  was  o.  5  gramme.      While  these  numbers  are 

i   valid  only  for  the  locality  referred  to,  they  yet  give  an 

idea  of  the  action  of  this  worm  in  all  places  where 

it  occurs. 

The  assertion  that  the  earthworms  gnaw  roots  Is 


Fig.   125.— agave  ta\lori,  hort.  \villiams.    a  garden  h\iirid  between  a.  geminiflora  and  a.  densiflora, 


which,  after  being  removed  out  of  a  tenanted  tube, 
are  found  next  morning  replaced  by  fresh  matter. 
They  are  observed  after  a  few  days,  when  a  worm  is 
put  in  a  vessel  with  clean  sand,  and  allowed  to  make 
a  tube  for  itself.  Older  abandoned  tubes  are  pretty 
regularly  lined  with  the  earth  formed  by  the  worm, 
and  some  passages  are  densely  filled  with  black  earth. 
This  black  substance  appears  to  diffuse  somewhat  into 
the  sand. 

In  about  half  of  the  tubes,  not  quite  newly 
made,  M.  Hensen  found  roots  of  the  plants  growing 
at  the  surface,  in  the  most  vigorous  development, 
running  to  tl  e  end  of  the  tube  and  giving  ofl  fine 
root-hairs  to  the  walls,  especially  beautiful  in  the 
case  of  cereals.  Indeed  such  lubes  must  be  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  roots.  Once  a 
root-fibre  has  reached  juch  a  tube  it  can,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  gravity,  grow  on  in  the  moist 
air  of  the  passage,  without  meeting  with  the   least 


by  the  worm  shows  that  it  is  like  the  two-year  leaf- 
mould  prepared  by  gardeners  for  the  filling  of  flower- 
pots. Most  of  the  plant-cells  are  destroyed  ;  still 
there  are  present  some  cells  and  shreds  of  tissue, 
browned  and  friable,  mixed  with  many  sand  grains 
and  brown  organic  fragments.  The  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  worm-earth  shows  much  similarity  to  that 
of  fertile  humus  ground.  Its  fertility,  therefore,  can- 
not be  doubted,  though  direct  experiments  with  it  are 
wanting. 

With  regard  to  the  numerical  value  of  this  action 
of  the  earthworm,  the  following  observations  by 
M.  Hensen  afford  some  information. 

Two  worms  were  put  into  a  glass  pot  1.^  foot  in 
diameter,  which  was  filled  with  sand  to  the  height  of 
\\  foot,  and  the  surface  covered  wilh  a  layer  of  fallen 
leaves.  The  worms  were  quickly  at  work,  and  after 
i^  month  many  leaves  were  down  3  inches  deep  in 
the  tubes ;  the  surface  was  completely  covered  with 


not  proved  by  any  fact ;  roots  gnawed  by  worms 
were  never  met  with,  and  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testine of  the  worms  never  included  fresh  pieces 
of  plants. 

The  experience  of  gardeners  that  the  earth-worm 
injures  pot  plants  may  be  based  on  the  uncovering  or 
mechanical  tearing  of  the  roots. 

*'  Let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance,"  concludes  the 
author,  "over  the  action  of  the  worm  in  relation  to 
the  fertility  of  the  ground.  It  is  clear  that  no  new 
manure  material  can  be  produced  by  it,  but  it  utilises 
that  which  is  present  in  various  ways.  1.  It  tends  to 
eflect  a  regular  distribution  of  the  natural  manure 
material  of  fields,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  leaves  and 
loose  plants  from  the  force  of  the  wind  and  fixes  them. 

2.  It  accelerates  the   transformation  of  this  material. 

3.  It  distributes  it  through  the  ground.  4.  It  opens 
up  the  undersoil  for  the  plant  roots.  5.  It  makes  this 
fertile.  Nature, 
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The    Rose    Annual    for     1P77-8.      By    William 
Paul(WalthamCi-Oi.v). 

This  opens  with  a  review  of  the  season  from  a  rosy 
point  of  view:  then  follows  a  notice  of  the  new  Roses 
of  the  new  year,  and  some  useful  hints  on  Roses  for 
garden  and  house  decoration,  in  which  the  author 
gives  a  much-needed  hint  to  those  well-meaning 
enthu'^iasts  who  look  to  "Rose  shows"  as  the  j-w;;;- 
mum  bonum.  It  is  well  to  remind  the  devotees  that 
the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  or  of  visiting  exhibitions  is 
shared  by  tens,  while  that  of  growing  Roses  in  the 
garden  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  dilasseinent  they 
yield  is  the  valued  privilege  of  thousands.  We 
would  not  undervalue  exhibitions,  but  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  over-rate  their  importance,  and  an  uncon- 
scious tendency  on  the  part  of  their  promoters  to 
depreciate  the  simpler  tastes  of  those  who  love  flowers 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  to  pass  over  as  of  little  worth 
anything  that  does  not  conform  to  the  rigid  standard 
necessary  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  review  of  the 
principal  Rose  shows  of  the  season  follows,  and  last, 
under  the  head  of  Correspondence,  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting details,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
newer  seedlings.  Prefixed  to  the  pamphlet  are 
coloured  figures  of  Red  Dragon  (H.P.),  Rosy  Morn 
(ii.P.)»  ferle  des  Jardins  (Tea),  and  Magna  Charta. 


The  Diet  Cure.     By  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 
429,  Oxford  Street. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  common-sense  in  this 
little  pamphlet,  inculcating  pure  air,  pure  water,  strict 
personal  cleanliness,  moderate  diet  of  bread,  fruif,  vege- 
tables, without  meat  or  fermented  liquors,  sufficient 
clothing,  occupation  for  mind  and  body,  alternating 
with  periods  of  rest  and  recreation.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  advertisement  of  Dr.  Nichols,  his  books, 
his  "food,"  and  his  doings  generally,  to  command 
confidence  ;  and  while  his  leaching  is  generally  sound, 
he  sometimes  runs  into  extremes,  as  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  meat  as  food,  and  in  his  exaggerated  statements 
as  to  the  tffict  of  his  system  of  dietary  in  various  dis- 
eases, not  even  excluding  cancer.  Such  statements 
can  only  do  harm.  Once  certain  main  principles 
well  grasped — a  man,  as  it  is  said,  Is  as  regards  him- 
self either  a  fool  or  a  physician  at  forty — and  he  is  in 
general  wise  enough  to  see  that  what  may  suit  him 
may  not  suit  his  neighbour.  "What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

Publications  Received. — On  a  New  Species  of 
Parasiac  Green  Algre,  &c.,  by  E.  P.  Wright,  M.D., 
Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad. — Quarterly  Report  on  Meteo- 
rology ot  England  for  Qaarter  ending  September  30, 
iIj77,  by  James  Glai^uer,  F. R.S.  —  Correspond- 
ence Botanique,  oar  E.  Murren  ;  fifch  edit  on.  — 
Journal  des  Ruses — Ballet  in  de  la  S'lciet^  Royale 
fle  Botanique  de  Belgiquc.  —  The  Water  Supply 
of  South  Adica,  &c.,  compiled  by  J.  C.  Brown, 
LL  D.j  Oliver  &  Boyd.  —  Indian  Foref^ter.  — 
Agricuhural  Student's  Gazette.  —  Revue  de  I'Horti- 
culturc  Beige.  —  Defccripiive  Notes  of  Papuan 
Plants,  by  Haron  Ferd,  von  Mueller :  Appendix. 
—  Nuovo  Giornale  Botarico  Italiano.  —  Annalcs 
Agronomiques.  —  The  Natural  History  Journal. 
— Journal  ot  Forestry.— Wiener  Obst  und  Garten 
Zcitung.  —  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  —  Westnik.  — 
English  Rule  in  India. 


Wintering  Dahlia  Roots. — "What  shall  I  do 
with  my  Dahlia  roots  during  winter?"  asked  a  Villa 
gardener  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  grown  a  iew 
during  the  summer  in  a  side  border,  and,  being  pre- 
viously somewhat  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
flower,  was  much  pleased  with  the  result.  The 
plants  were  put  out  in  some  rich  soil  the  second  week 
in  June,  they  were  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of 
mulching,  watering,  and  tying  j  and  the  moist  season 
helped  the  plants  wonderfully,  and  a  capital  head  of 
bloom  resulted  in  the  case  of  each  plant.  Up  till 
quite  lately  ihe  plants  were  loaded  with  these  flowers, 
then  came  a  bright  starlight  night,  accompanied  by  a 
shirp  trosr,  and  the  itext  day  all  were  a  blackened 
ro  ting  mass.  Soon  alter  the  stalks  were  cut  away 
within  2  feet  of  the  ground,  a  fork  inserted  under 
the  roots  and  lifted  2  or  3  inches ;  the  result  was  that 
the  fibres  were  loosened  in  the  soil,  and  a  space  was 


created  under  the  roots  into  which  the  drenching  rains 
could  pass,  leaving  the  soil  about  the  tubers  com- 
paratively dry. 

How  TO  Store. — A  fortnight  ago  the  roots  were 
lifted  with  some  soil  adhering  to  them  and  put  into  an 
outhouse  to  dry  a  little  ;  the  remaining  stalk  was  cut 
down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  roots.  When  they 
were  sufficiently  dry  the  question  arose,  where  best  to 
store  them  away  for  the  winter?  This  has  puzzled 
many  a  gardener  whose  love  for  certain  flowers  was 
far  greater  than  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  storing 
away  certain  pet  subjects  during  winter.  Therefore 
we  have  heard  of  many  expedients  being  resorted  to 
for  wintering  Dahlia  roots,  even  to  that  of  putting  the 
roots  into  paper  bags,  with  a  little  soil  about  them, 
and  hanging  them  up  in  the  kitchen  or  Uving-room. 
A  Dahlia  root  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  drying,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  best  to  keep  the  tubers  as  plump  as 
possible,  A  hot  dry  position  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  it  should  be  dry  and  cool  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  why  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  apply  some  covering  when  the  weather  is 
severe.  Hundreds  of  shifts  have  to  be  resorted  to  by 
amateur  gardeners  in  order  to  preserve  their  treasures 
alive  and  unharmed  during  the  winter. 

One  Villa  gardener  has  constructed  a  rude  kind  of 
shelf  in  his  outhouse,  on  one  of  the  side  walls  near  the 
roof.  On  this  he  has  spread  some  soft  hay,  and  there 
he  has  placed  his  roots.  Light  and  air  are  given  by 
day,  and  should  it  happen  that  sharp  weather  sets  in 
some  more  hay  will  be  placed  snugly  about  the  roots 
and  tucked  in  well  about  them,  and  the  additional 
protection  of  a  piece  of  old  carpet  or  a  garden  mat 
afforded.  No  harm  will  be  permitted  to  come  to 
them,  they  are  too  highly  prized  to  needlessly  expose 
them  to  any  risk.  During  the  winter  the  roots  will 
be  looked  over  to  prevent  decay,  or  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress if  it  appears. 

How  TO  Winter  the  Plants. — This  expedient, 
and  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  novelty,  suggests  how 
many  plants  of  a  semi-hardy  character  may  be 
kept  through  the  winter  where  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  glass.  Supposing  any  one  has  grown 
a  few  favourite  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Lantanas,  succulents,  and  such  other 
plants  as  are  employed  in  the  summer  garden  which 
they  may  be  desirous  of  preserving  through  the 
winter,  the  expedient  of  a  shelf  in  an  outhouse 
suggests  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  done.  Last 
winter  some  succulent  plants  were  lifted  from  the 
flower-beds  in  October,  and  planted  in  shallow  wooden 
boxes  with  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  about  the  balls  of 
soil,  and  put  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  outhouse  where 
some  light  could  fall  upon  them.  As  Echeverias, 
Sempervivums,  Pachyphytums,  Klelnias,  and  such-like 
are  slow-growing  plants,  it  is  all  the  more  important  to 
save  them  through  the  winter,  especially  on  the  part 
of  any  one  who  makes  a  little  speciality  in  the  way  of 
a  succulent  bed  :  for  while  Pelargonium?,  Calceola- 
rias, Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c.,  are  plants  of  quick 
growth,  succulent  plants  require  time  to  grow  into 
size. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  that  any  specimen  plants 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  winter  best  in  soil  rather 
than  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  any  such  substitute.  Our 
advice  to  Villa  gardeners  is  to  put  all  such  plants  in  a 
soil  similar  to  that  obtained  from  a  potting  bench, 
having  the  pots  well  drained,  and  not  lifting  too  much 
soil  with  the  roots.  The  method  recommended  by 
some  of  trimming  the  roots  is  right  enough  when  the 
plants  are  to  be  put  into  some  warmth  in  order  to 
excite  them  to  growth  j  but  when  they  are  to  have 
cold  treament  we  have  found  it  best  to  leave  the  long 
roots  intact,  and  to  place  them  as  far  as  possible  imme- 
diately round  and  in  contact  with  the  pots  ;  for  they 
put  forth  spongioles  at  their  points,  which  has  a 
valuable  rallying  efitect  on  the  plants.  If  the  soil  be 
used  nicely  moist,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  stickiness, 
potting  is  a  pleasant  process,  and  it  will  not  require 
water  for  some  time  unless  brought  into  contact  with 
drying  influences. 

Treatment  during  Frosty  Weather. — When 
there  is  the  appearance  of  frosty  weather  setting  in,  the 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  and 
then  danger  from  that  cause  is  much  lessened.  If  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  amateur  gardener  who  is  just  feeling 
his  way  in  the  matter  of  cultivating  plants  may  be 
said  to  overflow  in  any  one  direction  it  is  that  of  use 
of  the  watering-pot.  He  is  ever  asking  for  signs 
when  a  plant  is  dry,  and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 


educate  him  up  to  this  point.  If  some  newspapers 
be  placed  over  and  below  the  plants,  placing  thicker 
folds  as  the  frosty  weather  to  be  guarded  against 
increases  in  intensity,  its  insidious  advances  will  be 
checked  and  harm  kept  at  a  distance. 

Directly  the  spell  of  frost  has  broken  up  let  the 
plants  be  uncovered  and  examined.  They  should  not 
be  kept  in  total  darkness  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary.  Cut  away  any  decaying  parts  of  the  soft 
points  of  the  branches,  remove  any  withering  leaves, 
for  they  are  so  many  avenues  by  which  damp  may 
find  its  way  to  the  stems  ;  and  if  the  weather  happens 
to  be  soft  and  balmy,  as  it  is  sometimes  after  a  thaw, 
the  plants  may  be  stood  out  in  the  sun  during  the  day 
and  a  little  water  be  given  to  them.  It  is  a  little  atten- 
tion that  saves  so  many  plants ;  a  constant  alertness 
and  supervision  override  many  difficulties,  and  the 
way  to  substantial  reward  is  never  reached  through 
the  byeways  of  careless  inactivity. 


PLANT  HOUSES, 

Spring  and  summer-blooming  hard-wooded,  stove 
plants,  if  treated  as  from  time  to  time  advised,  will 
now  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  especially  such  as  are  of  a 
deciduous  nature.  Where  there  is  only  one  stove  in 
which  to  have  the  plants  in  this  condition,  along  with 
others  that  require  through  the  winter  to  be  kept 
slightly  moving,  as  well  as  the  numerous  things  that 
are  wanted  to  be  pushed  along  for  present  and  suc- 
cessional  blooming,  it  becomes  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter  to  treat  all  according  to  their  requirements  ; 
but  much  may  be  effected  towards  the  end  required 
by  regulating  the  water  supply  to  the  roots  for  the 
deciduous  or  partially  deciduous  section  here,  such  as 
Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  and  others  of  similar  habit, 
can  be  kept  from  making  growth,  even  when  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  excite  it  through 
keeping  quite  dry,  which  will  have  no  injurious  effects 
upon  plants  of  this  description,  to  still  further  assist 
which  they  should  occupy  the  end  furthest  away  from 
the  boiler,  which  will  generally  be  several  degrees 
cooler  than  the  opposite  ;  and  to  further  increase  the 
difference  in  temperature,  all  the  air  that  is  ad- 
mitted should  be  given  at  the  coolest  end.  Such 
plants  as  the  above  will,  by  gradually  withhold- 
ing water  as  advised  until  the  leaves  have  flagged, 
have  got  into  a  dormant  condition,  first,  through  the 
cessation  of  root  growth,  with  accompanying  little 
or  no  extension  of  shoots,  and  be  in  a  condition  to 
well  bear  the  soil  getting  so  dry  as  above  recom- 
mended. I  have  found  this  treatment  much  better 
than  drying  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  stove  by  with- 
holding water  from  the  evaporating  troughs  altogether, 
or  ceasmg  to  throw  any  upon  the  floor  and  side  stages, 
as  where  the  latter  is  resorted  to  it  has  a  most  in- 
jurious effect  not  only  upon  the  winter  blooming  sub- 
jects, but  also  on  all  evergreen  plants,  such  as  Ixoras, 
Gardenias,  and  the  like.  When  the  atmosphere  is  as 
dry  as  it  used  at  one  time  to  be  almost  general  to 
submit  stove  plants  to  through  the  winter,  the  leaves 
of  evergreen  subjects  always  suffered  to  an  extent  that 
brought  about  a  stagnant  condition,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them  out  of  in  spring.  If  not  already 
done,  one  or  two  Dipladenias  should  be  cut  back. 
This  is  necessary  where  the  plants  are  required  either 
for  the  production  of  early  flowers  for  cut  purposes  or 
for  exhibition  ;  in  the  case  of  full-sized  specimens  the 
knife  may  be  used  freely,  shortening  the  shoots  to 
within  a  foot  or  15  inches  of  where  they  were  cut 
back  the  preceding  year.  This  is  much  better  than 
allowing  an  unnecessary  length  of  old  shoots,  as,  how- 
ever long  they  are  left,  there  is  seldom  a  disposition 
to  break  more  than  two  or  three  to  each.  As  to  pot- 
ting I  have  followed  different  courses,  either  letting 
the  plants  break  before  the  partial  shaking-out,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  after  cutting-in,  or 
to  repot  immediately  they  are  cut  back,  and  I  find 
the  latter  method  much  preferable,  for  although  they 
break  somewhat  'weaker  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
turbance and  considerable  breakage  of  the  smaller 
roots,  still  there  is  no  aiter-check,  such  as  occurs  when 
the  potting  is  deferred  until  the  plants  have  broke, 
and  which  generally  stops  a  portion  of  the  young 
growths  from  extending  further  at  all.  To  grow  Dip- 
ladenias, which  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  ail 
stove  plants,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  must  have 
the  soil  renewed  once  a  year,  no  matter  how 
fit  for  lasting  longer  the  old  material  may 
appear  at  the  present  time,  or  the  chances 
are  that  before  the  next  season  is  over  it 
becomes  too  far  decomposed  and  sodden  for  the 
roots  to  move  freely  in.  Peat  I  find  much  better  than 
loam  for  these  plants,  where  it  can  be  had  of  a 
thoroughly  fibrous  description.  If  this  is  not  obtain- 
able I  should  advise  the  use  of  turfy  loam,  working 
all  the  earthy  particles  out  through  a  sieve,  and  em- 
ploying little  besides  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  herb- 
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age  which  good  loam  contains  ;  it  is  essential  to  add 
ptenty  of  sand  to  whichever  is  used,  peat  or  loam, 
Clerodendrons  that  bloomed  late  will  now  be  making 
growth,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  a  sufficient  supply 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  keeping  the  shoots  regularly 
trained  as  near  the  roof-glass  as  possible  without  abso- 
lutely touching  it.  Shrubby  Clerodendrons,  such  as 
fallax,  Kxfnpferii,  and  the  finely-scented  C.  fragrans, 
may  now  be  cut-back  and  allowed  to  break  slowly. 
So  treated  they  will  bloom  a  month  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  when  the  operation  is  deferred  eight  or 
ten  weeks  later.  Where  these  shrubby  Cleroden- 
drons are  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  summer, 
they  make  fine  decorative  subjects  grown  on  single 
stems,  kept  on  moving  freely  all  through  the  winter. 
Plants  from  seed  sown  about  the  above  time  will,  if 
all  has  gone  well,  be  now  in  6-inch  pots,  and  if  these 
are  well  filled  with  roots  they  should  be  moved  into 
others  a  couple  of  inches  larger,  using  good  open  soil 
and  keeping  the  plants  close  to  the  glass,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  get  too  tall.  The  earliest  portion  of 
the  winter  blooming  stock  of  Euphorbia  jacquini- 
flora,  Poinsettias,  Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghtii,  and  the  ever  blooming  Scutellaria 
Mocciniana,  must  be  kept  tolerably  warm — from  65°  to 
70*^  in  the  night,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  day- 
time ;  and  the  plants  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
glass  will  bring  them  on  in  a  way  that  will  give 
enough  substance  and  solidity  to  the  flowers  to  make 
them  stand  well  when  cut.    T.  Baines. 

Orchids. — The  natural  cessation  of  growth  now 
observable  among  many  of  these  plants,  which  is 
perhaps  more  decided  and  noticeable  in  the  Dendro- 
bium  section  and  those  that  are  of  a  deciduous  nature, 
coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  the  small  amount  of 
sun-heat  that  is  now  obtainable,  makes  it  necessary  to 
adopt  means  and  methods  of  treatment  so  that  ihe 
natural  tendencies  of  the  plants  may  fall  in  with  such 
a  course  and  be  benefited  by  it.  The  state  and 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  houses  as  regards 
moisture  must  now  be  very  different  to  that  which 
we  required  during  the  summer  season.  Then, 
during  parts  of  the  day  intense  humidity  had  to  be 
maintained.  Now,  however,  the  moisture  must  be 
considerably  less,  therefore  all  damping-round  should 
be  done  after  the  temperature  has  commenced  to  rise 
in  the  morning,  and  if  fuither  damping  is  required  it 
should  be  done  not  later  than  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  any  excess  of  moisture  may  have  been 
partly  dried  up  or  absorbed,  and  no  fear  o!  damp  or 
heavy  drip  likely  to  occur  during  the  night.  On  this 
point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  paved  or  tile- 
covered  floor  will  require  more  water  being  thrown 
about  it  than  one  where  the  paths  are  made  of  wooden 
lattice-work,  and  where  also  the  spaces  under  the 
side  stages  are  all  of  an  earthy  nature,  Ferns 
and  moss  being  probably  planted  in  them.  In 
this  case  the  evaporation  is  so  much  slower,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  water  held  by  or  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  that  a  good  damping  in  the 
morning  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  in  many 
cases  he  found  to  be  sufficient,  yet,  since  all  houses 
are  not  built  alike,  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
according  to  the  means  and  circumstances  that  are  at 
command.  Lower  the  night  temperatures  to  the 
following  numbers,  using,  however,  a  little  latitude  as 
ihe  temperature  outside  is  higher  or  lower.  When 
much  fire-heat  is  necessary  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  lower  numbers,  when  the  air  out-of-doors  is 
mild  and  genial  the  higher  ones  may  be  reached 
occasionally  without  injury.  Ea^t  India-house,  60°  to 
65°  ;  Dendrnhiura-house,  55*  to  60°  ;  Cattleya-house, 
55°  to  58°  ;  Odontoglossum-house,  50°  to  53°.  Plants 
on  blocks,  more  especially  those  that  are  hung  over 
the  stages,  should  now  be  taken  down  and  dipped, 
and  the  waier  be  allowed  to  drain  away  from  them 
before  they  are  hung  again  in  their  places  ;  only  dip 
those  that  really  require  watering.  Some  of  the  most 
forward  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  must  now  be 
brought  from  the  cooler  structures  in  which  they  have 
been  kept  at  rest,  and  placed  in  the  Dendrobium- 
house  ;  here  at  first  they  will  not  need  any  water,  but 
as  the  buds  push  out  and  the  flowers  are  perfected,  a 
regular  supply  will  have  to  be  given,  but  then  only 
enough  to  support  the  blooms  and  keep  the  bulbs 
from  shrivelling.  The  later  and  larger  plants  of  this 
old  favourite,  as  the  growths  are  formed  and  ripened, 
must  be  stood  for  a  couple  of  months  at  least,  and 
longer  if  necessary,  in  a  cooler  division,  so  that  by 
this  rest  and  absence  of  exciting  inducements  to  start 
into  growth  they  too  may  set  their  flower-buds  for  the 
coming  spring.  As  the  Calanthes  come  into  flower 
they  should  be  stood  among  the  other  plants,  the  loss 
of  leaves,  in  which  condition  they  flower  as  a  rule,  is 
not  so  npparent  as  when  flowering  a  lot  together  ; 
keep  ■  the  flowers  free  from  damp,  and  let 
no  syringings  fall  upon  them,  otherwise  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  the  blooms  quickly  disappear, 
causing  much  disappointment  and  regret.  C. 
Veitchii  and  its  varieties  will  now  be  very  showy 
and  doubtless  very  plentiful,  for  it  grows  and  increases 
very  freely.  Amongst  the  vestita  section  the  yellow 
eyed  variety  and  rich  bronze  cupreum  are  two  that 


should  be  more  generally  grown  than  would  appear 
to  be  the  case.  W.  Swan^  Fallawfidd, 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC, 

Since  the  gales  of  wind  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  which 
we  have  lately  had  the  trees  are  now  nearly  stripped 
of  their  foliage,  only  a  few  remaining  on  some  of  the 
Oaks.  A  general  cleaning  of  the  shrubberies  and 
pleasure-grounds  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  somewhat  settled,  removing  dead  branches 
from  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Any  transplanted  trees  that  are  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  wind  had  better  have  supports 
to  keep  them  steady  in  their  places.  This  is  favour- 
able weather  for  lifting  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  kinds,  and  if  the  planting  is  carried  out  with 
due  care,  and  the  plants  that  are  removed  not  over 
large,  and  a  little  water  given  to  settle  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  very  few  failures  will  follow  the 
operation.  1  have  no  faith  in  saturating  the  soil  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  done.  Where  planting  is  required 
for  immediate  eflect  and  future  satisfaction,  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  or  double  dug.  This  causes  a 
little  more  labour  at  the  commencement  in  preparing 
the  ground,  but  the  planting  is  easier  and  better  per- 
formed, and  the  plants  do  not  require  so  much  atten- 
tion afterwards,  but  in  a  great  measure  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  lawns,  after  so  much 
rain,  begin  to  get  soft  and  spongy,  worms  are  also 
getting  troublesome,  but  sweeping  and  frequent  roll- 
ing will  soon  restore  them  to  their  desired  form,  and 
leave  them  clean  and  enjoyable.  Plants  and  trees  in 
exposed  places  will  require  looking  to,  that  the  ties 
and  fastenings  may  be  secured  where  they  have  become 
loose.  Wherever  weeds  show  themselves  on  walks 
they  should  be  handpicked  or  get  a  sprinkling  of  salt, 
which  will  soon  stop  their  further  progress  for  the 
season.  The  flower-beds  are  now  all  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants,  and  where  not  wanted  for  a  dis- 
play of  spring  flowers  will  be  much  improved  by  a 
good  dressing  from  the  reserve  heap,  and  if  a  little 
fresh  loam  can  be  added  it  will  further  assist  them. 
Trenching  the  beds  will  bring  fresh  soil  to  the  surface, 
and  enable  the  plants  to  stand  the  dry  weather  of 
summer  without  requiring  much  water,  which  is  better 
for  the  plants  and  a  saving  of  much  unnecessary 
labour.    T.  Blair.  Shrulland  Park, 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — Where  the  earliest  Grapes  are  obtained 
from  pot  Vines,  those  which  were  introduced  about 
the  first  of  the  month  will  now  be  on  the  move,  and 
sufficiently  advanced  for  the  introduction  of  ferment- 
ing materials,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  forcing,  while 
it  reduces  the  necessity  for  continuous  firing.  If  the 
pots  have  to  be  raised  any  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  they  should  be  placed  on  solid  pedestals,  or, 
what  is  better,  in  long  troughs  formed  by  nailing  three 
boards  together.  After  enlarging  the  holes  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  tilt  them  on  a  thin  layer  of 
drainage,  and  place  a  small  quantity  of  rich  turf 
and  bones  round  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots  which  will  soon  begin  to  emerge  from  their 
confinement  in  search  of  food.  Gradually  increase  the 
supply  of  compost  as  the  roots  advance,  and  feed 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  the  fermenting  material  may  be  turned  and 
renovated  at  will  without  disturbing  the  pots  or  roots. 
Assuming  that  all  border  work  in  the  way  of  additions, 
lifting,  and  top-dressing  has  been  brought  to  a  close, 
as  in  every  case  it  ought  to  be  before  the  leaves  fall, 
the  pruning  of  mid-season  and  autumn  houses  may  be 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  foliage  parts  freely  from 
the  young  wood.  If  all  Vines  were  divested  of  lateral 
and  extension  growths  as  soon  as  the  last  bunch  is  cut 
and  pruned  in  November,  styptics  would  not  be  re- 
quired, wounds  would  heal  thoroughly,  and  plump 
buds  at  the  base  of  every  shoot  would  produce  close 
handsome  clusters,  instead  of  loose  bunches,  which 
never  give  pleasure  to  practical  gardeners  although 
they  sometimes  captivate  the  theorist.  If  not  already 
done  go  carefully  over  the  latest  houses.  Remove  all 
laterals  and  extension  growths,  as  they  do  positive 
harm  by  keeping  the  Vines  excited  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  rest.  Clear  away  all  ripe  foliage  as  it  falls, 
and  cover  the  inside  borders  with  some  dry  noncon- 
ducting material,  which  will  keep  down  ground  mois- 
ture and  prevent  the  surface-roots  from  getting  too 
dry  as  the  winter  advances.  Clean  dry  bracken  is 
suitable,  looks  well,  and  improves  ihe  appearance  of 
black  Grapes.  The  heavy  rain  of  the  past  week 
having  thoroughly  saturated  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
bunches  of  Hamburghs  and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes 
will  now  keep  better  in  the  dry  equable  temperature 
of  the  Grape-room  than  on  the  Vines.  Cover  up  out- 
side borders,  early  and  late  houses  with  shuiters  or 
lights,  and  mid-season  houses  with  Fern  or  litter,  for 
keeping  out  frost.  Have  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly 
worked  and  sweetened  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable 
manure  always  in  readiness  for  inside,  and  for  cover- 
ing up  outside  borders  of  early  houses  after,  but  not 
before,  the  Vines  are  started.    W*  Cokifian,  Eastnor. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  severe  frost  that  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
i8th  of  last  month  and  the  strong  winds  that  followed 
have  stripped  trees  of  their  leaves  much  earlier  than 
usual,  but  owing  to  the  wood  being  so  thoroughly 
mature  there  is  fortunately  some  advantage  in  this,  as 
it  affords  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  lost  for 
pushing  forward  planting  operations  while  the  soil  is 
still  warm  and  in  excellent  condition  for  carrying 
out  the  work.  As  many  may  be  at  a  loss,  from  the 
vast  numbers  of  varieties  there  are  of  most  kinds  of 
fruits,  which  to  choose,  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  best  sorts  of  each  that  will  keep  up  a 
regular  succession  so  long  as  they  last  in  season,  and 
are  of  that  hardy  nature  that  they  will  be  found  satis- 
factory in  most  districts.  To  begin  with  Pears,  there 
are  any  quantity  of  these  that  ripen  early,  and  more 
particularly  is  this  the  case  from  October  to  Christmas, 
a  season  when  most  of  the  best  are  in  use,  and  from 
which  those  named  below  are  the  cream.  The  first 
and  most  luscious  of  what  ripen  in  July  is  the  old 
Jargonelle,  a  Pear  that  when  grown  in  an  open  sunny 
position  is  still  unrivalled,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  its 
full  flavour  it  should  be  eaten  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
plucked  from  the  tree.  The  next  in  merit  to  come  In 
about  the  same  time  is  Beurre  Giffard,  a  handsome 
fruit,  and  one  that  bears  well  on  the  Pear  stock  if 
planted  in  good  soil  in  a  fully  exposed  situation.  To 
come  in  at  the  end  of  August,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  is  the  handsomest  and  best,  but  as  they 
ripen  quickly  after  being  gathered  a  poition  only  of 
the  crop  should  be  got  at  one  time,  and  the  picking 
continued  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  During  Sep- 
tember there  are  so  many  good  sorts  that  it  is  difficult 
to  comfine  one's  selection  to  the  limited  number 
of  two  or  three,  but  excellent  as  the  several  varieties 
are  that  are  then  fit  for  table,  the  following  are 
decidedly  the  richest  and  best.  Beurre  d'Amanlis  is 
not  only  large  and  handsome  but  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  buttery,  a  strong  grower  and  a  good  bearer, 
although  a  little  too  straggling  in  its  habit  to  form  a 
fine  pyramid.  Another  Pear  of  quite  equal  merit  to 
the  foregoing  is  Beurie  Superfin,  which  on  the  Pear 
stock  grows  vigorously,  and  is  very  hardy  and  productive 
and  suitable  for  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  To 
succeed  these  there  are  none  equal  to  Louise  Bonne,  a 
pear  that  should  not  be  omitted  even  in  the  most 
limited  collection,  and  if  only  one  can  be  grown  this 
will  be  found  the  most  useful  as  it  rarely  fails  to  bear 
good  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  always  delicious.  For 
October,  the  Pear  of  all  others  is  the  Marie  Louise, 
which  from  the  long  straggling  nature  of  its  spurs  does 
best  as  an  espalier  or  on  a  south-west  wall  where  it 
can  have  support  and  not  be  too  closely  pruned.  In 
warm  favourable  districts,  and  on  a  south  wall, 
Duchesse  d'AngoulSme  will  be  found  a  grand  Pear, 
but  unless  it  can  be  so  accommodated  it  is  useless 
attempting  it,  as  it  comes  gritty  and  without  that 
rich  perfume  and  good  quality  they  possess  when 
ripened  in  a  good  climate.  To  the  Marie  Louise, 
however,  should  be  added  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  a 
Pear  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  To  come  in 
from  October  to  Christmas,  Pitniaston  Duchess, 
Passe  Colmar,  and  Glou  Morceau,  are  the  best,  that 
should  be  afforded  a  wall  having  a  south-west  or 
south-east  aspecN  After  Christmas,  Josephine  de 
Malines  and  Bergamotte  Esperen  will  continue  the 
season  as  long  as  Pears  will  keep,  and  are  the  only 
two  late  kinds  that  can  be  depended  on  to  finish  off 
well.  For  cooking  purposes  there  are  none  to  equal 
Catillac  and  the  Brown  Worcester,  except  perhaps 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  which  is  worth  growing,  owing 
to  its  fine  size  and  productiveness.  Space  will  only 
permit  of  me  just  naming  the  best  Apples,  the  first  of 
which  to  come  in  use  for  dessert  is  the  Kerry 
Pippin,  and  for  culinary  purposes  Keswick  Codlin 
and  Lord  Suffield.  To  succeed  these,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
are  the  best  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  use,  as  the 
flavour  is  richer  than  any  of  the  others,  and  they 
require  but  little  if  any  sugar.  For  late  use  there  are 
none  better  than  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Court 
Pendu-plat,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Winter  Majetin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  Siurmer 
Pippin.  The  best  and  most  distinct  Plums  for  dessert 
to  grow  on  walls  are  the  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  Jcfler- 
son,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Reine  Claude  de  Havay, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  ripen  in  the  order 
they  are  placed.  For  culinary  purposes,  to  grow  as 
standards,  Prince  Engelbert,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Victoria  are  the  best  and  most  productive,  the  latter 
so  much  so  that  the  branches  frequently  get  broken 
off  by  the  great  weight  of  fruit  unte>s  they  are  thinned 
or  have  some  support  afforded  them.  In  Cherries  the 
Black  Eagle  is  the  earliest  and  best,  to  be  followed 
by  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Tartarian,  and  Elton,  for 
dessert  ;  and  for  cooking  there  is  none  equal  to  the  old 
May  Duke,  the  subacid  fl.ivour  of  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Although  it  may  be  desirable  in  some 
gardens  to  add  to  the  above  list  of  fruits,  as  regards 
Apples  and  Pears  it  is  sufficiently  complete  for  the 
majority  of  places,  and  it  will  be  found  more  satisfac- 
tory to  grow  several  trees  of  one  kind  than  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  varieties.  /.  Sheppard, 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 


MONDAV, 


Nov.  19  I 


f  South    London  Chrysanthemum    Society's 
Show. 

I  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

f  Northampton  Fiower  Show. 
Tuesday,         Nov.  ao  <  Hackney  Chrysanthemum   Society's  Show 

(     (two  days). 

r  Kingston    and    Surbiton    Chrysanthemum 

I       Society's  Show  (two  days), 
Wednesday,  Nov.  21  J  ^".s'^'.  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Exhibi- 


Horticultural    Society    of   Ireland  : 
Imported    Orchids,     at    Stevens' 


Friday, 


fRoval  ; 

(.      Room 
,         f  Leeds  f 

■  ^3  1       Show 

rCheelh 

■  '-t  ■)  SaIe°of 

t     Roon 


Thursday,    Nov. 

Rooms- 
M„.    „.,  f  Leeds  Chrysanthemum  and  Winter  Flower 
NOV.  33  ^       s^Q^^  (two  days). 

""   :etham   Hill  and   Crumpsall  Floral  and 
SAIUBDAY,       Nov.  =..  -l  -  l"f'if  »lf;'.->!,?°<=.i'"y'»,  ?,h»^ 


THE  rearrangement  of  the  Heating 
Apparatus  in  the  Palm-house  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  that  we  are  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  laying  some  account  of  it, 
together  with  a  plan  of  the  boilers,  before  our 
readers.  For  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  we 
must  express  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Rivers,  C.E.,  the  patentee  of  the  new  boilers, 
and  to  Mr.  SMITH,  the  Curator,  who  allowed  us 
to  inspect  the  apparatus  when  in  action.  Last 
winter  and  spring  Mr.  Smith  had  to  contend, 
as  our  columns  showed  at  the  time,  with  unusual 
difficulties  from  the  filling  of  the  stokeholes 
and  the  basement  generally  with  water.  For 
months  two  steam  fire-engines,  supplemented  by 
manual  labour,  were  engaged  in  pumping  out 
the  water.  From  the  first  the  stokeholes  had 
been  ill-constructed  dens,  difficult  of  access, 
and  something  worse  than  inconvenient  when 
entered.  The  heating  arrangements,  more- 
over, were  such  that  peace  of  mind  for 
the  Curator  and  his  assistants  in  a  hard 
frost  was  not  to  be  had.  The  old  boilers, 
eleven  in  number,  each  5  feet  in  length,  had 
a  total  fire-grate  area  of  79  square  feet. 
Eight  of  these  boilers  were  ordinarily  in  use  in 
moderately  severe  winters,  the  whole  eleven 
whenever  the  weather  was  rigorous.  But  one 
main  cause  for  the  uneasiness  we  have  alluded 
to  was  that  the  boilers  were  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, with  no  means  of  intercommunication,  so 
that  if  one  failed,  the  section  of  the  stove 
dependent  on  that  one  suffered,  or  was  liable  to 
suffer,  accordingly.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things  a  new  system  of  heating  has  been 
adopted  ;  the  stokeholes  have,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Lessels  (District  Surveyor 
to  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works),  been 
made  light,  convenient,  we  had  almost  said 
luxurious.  Impervious  floors  of  puddled  clay 
and  concrete,  extending  partly  along  the  tun- 
nels which  communicate  with  the  smoke- 
shaft,  coke-yards,  &c.,  have  been  con- 
structed, so  that  in  conjunction  with  other 
arrangements  which  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned, it  is  to  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
plague  of  waters  will  no  longer  harass  the 
Curator.  These  stokeholes  suggest  the  idea  of 
some  vast  cathedral  crypt,  with  the  difference 
that  these  are  hght,  warm  and  clean— qualities 
not  always  observable  in  ecclesiastical  substruc- 
tures. The  opportunity  has  also  been  seized  of 
conveying  pipes  round  the  gallery,  with  a  view 
to  check  the  condensation  and  drip,  which  was 
so  detrimental  to  the  foliage  of  the  Palms. 

The  boiler  devised  by  Mr.  Rivers  may 
briefly  be  described  as  a  tubular  saddle,  the 
tubes  being  7  feet  in  length,  of  this  shape  3,  the 
upper  portion  forming  the  flow,  the  lower  the 
return.  The  tubes,  which  can  readily  be 
removed  for  repairs,  are  constructed  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  arranged  horizontally  in  horse-shoe 


shape.  They  pass  through  a  cast-iron  case 
or  chamber,  the  communication  with  which 
is  established  by  means  of  slots.  There  is 
now  one  universal  flow  and  return  system, 
tile  main  pipes  being  10  inches  in  diameter. 
All  the  boilers  can  be  used  if  necessary 
simultaneously,  though  as  a  rule  three,  or 
at  most  four,  will  be  all  that  will  be  required  in 
severe  winters,  the  others  being  available  in 
case  of  accident.  When  we  saw  the  apparatus 
in  action  on  a  mild  autumn  day,  somewhere 
about  3j  miles  of  piping  were  in  use  heated  by 
three  boilers,  the  main  pipes  being  arranged 
across  the  house,  the  smaller  ones  branching 
from  it  lengthwise.  The  return  tubes  of  the 
boilers,  though  next  the  fire,  were  perceptibly 
the  coolest,  although  all,  or  at  least  the  lower 
ones,  were  so  near  the  fire  that  the  first  im- 
pression created  was  that  after  a  time  the  circu- 
lation would  cease,  but  a  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing details  will  show  how  this  is  obviated,  and 
thorough  circulation  ensured. 

The  new  boilers  are  six  in  number  (each  7  feet 
in  length),  with  a  total  fire-grate  area  of 
54  scjuare  feet.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
saving  in  fuel  will  be  considerable,  as  the  max- 
imum fire-grate  area  in  use  at  one  time  will  be 
36  square  feet  as  against  79  square  feet  of  the 
old  system. 

The  total  quantity  of  pipe  in  the  Palm-house 
is,  we  learn,  equal  to  19,510  feet  of  4-inch  pipe, 
or  4877  feet  to  each  boiler  (supposing  four  to  be 
used),  and  by  the  improvements  recently  effected 
the  whole  system  is,  as  we  have  said,  united  by 
the  main  flow  and  return  pipes  into  which  all 
the  boilers  work.  The  whole  of  the  engineer- 
ing works  have  been  executed  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner  by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Co.,  of 
Pimlico. 

As  regards  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  hot-water  boilers,  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  the  designers  of  some  of  the  boilers 
recently  introduced  have  not  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  govern  the  circu- 
lation of  hot  water,  and  also  of  the  conditions 
under  which  boilers  of  this  description  are 
worked. 

One  serious  defect  is  the  large  capacity  which 
is  given  to  many  of  the  patterns.  The  object 
in  view  is  to  heat  the  incoming  water  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  to  pass  it  away  to  its  work  with 
equal  rapidity.  The  inlet  is  generally  a  4-inch 
or  a  6-inch  pipe,  and  the  outlet  the  same  ; 
therefore,  any  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  beyond  the  size  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  a  4-inch  or  a  6-inch  pipe  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  flow  (with  due  regard  to  ade- 
quate heating  surface),  results  in  waste  of  fuel 
uselessly  expended  in  heating  the  contents. 
The  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that 
the  whole  apparatus  forms  the  boiler,  and  we 
only  have  to  deal  with  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
exposed  to  the  fire  when  we  use  the  term 
"  boiler." 

The  next  point  to  which  we  would  invite 
attention  is  the  fictitious  value  given  to  flue- 
heat.  In  some  of  the  recent  patterns  of  boilers 
we  find  an  extremely  small  area  exposed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  a  complex  series 
of  ramifications  beyond,  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  made  to  pass,  and  are 
supposed  to  impart  to  the  surfaces  of  the  boiler 
a  heat  which  in  reality  they  themselves  do  not 
possess. 

The  result  of  frequently  testing  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  flues  of  various  patterns  of  boilers 
shows  that  except  during  very  rapid  firing  the 
heat  from  the  first  return  of  the  fire  (which  is, 
of  course,  the  most  effective)  has  an  average 
value  of  only  one-fourth  as  compared  with  the 
direct  heat  of  the  furnace. 

Hot-water  boilers  are  generally  worked  with 
a  slow  draught,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
get  comparatively  little  attention)  hence  it  is 


important  to  secure  a  large  surface  exposed  to 
direct  heat,  and  as  coke  is  the  fuel  most  gene- 
rally used,  little  or  no  flame  passes  into  the 
flues.  Unless  frequently  swept  the  value  of 
flue-heat  is  further  decreased  by  the  deposit  of 
soot  which  rapidly  forms  a  coating  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and  acts  as  a  non-con- 
ductor. 

We  now  come  to  the  last,  but  not  least, 
important  defect,  i.e.,  the  difficulty  and  in  many 
cases  the  impossibility  of  effecting  repairs.  A 
boiler  capable  of  heating  3000  or  4000  feet  of 
pipe  is  an  expensive  article,  and  as  the  parts 
liable  to  be  burnt  through  are  those  in  close 
proximity  to  the  fire,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  any  improvement  in  construction  which 
enables  the  most  exposed  parts  to  be  repaired  or 
removed  without  sacrificing  the  entire  boiler 
must  be  a  great  boon.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  repairs  should  be  effected  without 
removing  the  brickwork  or  disconnecting  the 
boiler  from  the  pipes,  the  delay  consequent 
upon  these  operations  being  very  serious  if,  as 
generally  happens,  the  boiler  fails  during  active 
work  and  in  cold  weather. 

The  proposed  rearrangement  of  the  heating 
apparatus  in  the  great  Palm-house  induced  Mr. 
Rivers  to  conduct  some  experiments  with  a 
view  to  designing  a  boiler  possessing  great 
power  and  rapidity  combined  with  facility  of 
repair,  and  the  result  of  these  convinced 
him  that  if  the  defects  which  had  hitherto 
been  associated  with  the  tubular  system  could 
be  removed,  the  large  surface  exposed  to  the 
direct  and  reverberated  heat  of  the  fire  by 
boilers  of  this  description  present  special  advan- 
tages.  One  of  the  principal  defects  of  the 
tubular  system  was  the  choking  of  the  tubes  from 
deposit  of  sediment  and  the  generation  of  steam 
consequent  upon  defective  circulation.  This  is 
obviated  in  the  new  boiler  by  dividing  the 
collecting  chamber  by  a  diaphragm,  so  that  the 
communication  between  the  flow  and  return  tube 
of  each  pair  necessitates  a  rapid  passage  of  their 
contents  through  the  furnace.  The  particles  of 
deposit  will  be  carried  through  the  tubes,  and  in 
returning  to  the  boiler  will  sink  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chamber  below  the  return  inlet,  and 
therefore  out  of  the  circulation.  Proper  means 
are  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  deposit 
when  necessary.  When,  from  long  use,  any 
tube  should  leak,  it  can  at  once  be  seen,  and 
after  shutting  off  the  valves  and  emptying  the 
boiler,  it  can  readily  be  removed  by  unscrewing 
the  nuts  in  the  front  of  the  case,  slipping  the 
tubes  back,  and  removing  them  through  the 
fire-door.  A  spare  tube  can  then  be  substituted, 
or  the  apertures  in  the  collecting-chamber  can 
be  closed  by  a  plug  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  boiler  set  to  work,  minus  the  tube,  without 
any  appreciable  diminution  of  power.  The  col- 
lecting chamber  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire,  and  being  constructed  of  metal  of  un- 
usual thickness,  is  practically  indestructible. 
The  tubes  can  be  as  readily  renewed  as  a  set  of 
fire-bars,  and  at  a  small  expense.  Supple- 
mentary pipes  are  also  placed  in  the  flues,  but 
these  are  accessories  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
are  of  very  minor  importance. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  improved 
tubular  boiler  now  in  use  at  Kew.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  Smith  has  been  well  satisfied 
with  its  performance,  and  its  action  during  the 
coming  winter  will  be  carefully  tested  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  efficiency  and  the  expense 
in  working. 

The  illustration  of  a  portion  of  the  grounds 

of    PlERREMONT    PARK   SOUTH,    DARLINGTON,     the 

residence  of  Henry  Pease,  Esq.,  now  given  (fig.  126), 
will  recall  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  notice 
of  this  charming  place  given  by  Mr,  J.  Do^vnie  on 
p.  394  of  the  Gardsners'  Chrotticieior  March  25,  1876. 
What  particularly  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  great 
amount  of  detail  displayed  in  such  a  comparatively 
small    space ;   and    so  well  has  this  been   accom- 
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plished,  so  much  artistic  skill  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  work,  that  the  grace  of  natural 
beauty  has  never  been  lost  sight  ofj  and,  indeed, 
as   time   throws    its   mellowing  influence    over  the 

gardener's   art,    the   traces    of    artificial    handiwork  i 

are  gradually  melting  away  into  that  expression  of  ] 

natural  grace   to   which    all  art  should   tend.     The  [ 

foreground  of  our  illustration  is  from  the  lower  part  j 

of  the  pleasure-grounds.     In  the  distance  is  Pierre-  | 

mont  House,  with  the   Pinetum  coming  between  it  | 

and  the  handsome  fountain  and  basin,  with  its  choice  i 

collection  of  aquatics  and  circle  of  handsome  Pierre-  : 

mcnt  vases.     The  lake  and  its  surroundings  do  much  , 


also  been  employed  in  the  flower  garden,  and  with 
the  best  results.  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  on  a  piece  of 
rising  ground,  Mr.  Pease  has  had  a  charming  Swiss 
cottage  erected,  whichcontains  an  ample  and  handsome 
room.of  which  tourists  who  come  to  see  Pierremont  can 
avail  themselves.  One  pleasing  custom  at  Pierremont 
is  that  respectable  persons  are  permitted  to  roam  about 
the  grounds,  and  this  kind  privilege  is  never  abused. 
In  addition  to  many  features  of  special  interest  in  the 
grounds,  Mr.  B.\rclay  is  in  course  of  forming  a  col- 
lection of  the  choicer  kinds  of  hardy  perennials.  A 
new  Peach-house  has  recently  been  constructed,  and 
other  improvements  are  to  be  made  as  opportunity 


past  season,  it  is  the  great  beauty  of  Croton  Weis- 
MANNi  as  an  exhibition  plant.  It  is  a  variety  of 
free  and  vigorous  growth,  and  with  handsomely 
variegated  leaves  displayed  to  the  best  advantage  by 
reason  of  its  peculiar  habit.  Many  large-sized 
examples  have  been  exhibited,  and  the  general  rule 
has  been  for  them  to  be  finely  coloured.  It  is  a 
distinctly  habited  form,  and  will  always  take  high 
rank  for  show  purposes. 

Messrs.   Harrison  &  Sons  announce  that 

their  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  farm  roots,  &c.,  will 
take  place  oq  November  21  4ad  22,  in  the  Market 


Fig.   126.— view  in  the  grounds^   pierremont  park  south,  darlington. 


i  credit  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Barclay,  the  gardener  at 
Pierremont,  who  had  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
place  is  admirably  kept,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year 
can  a  visit  be  paid  without  seeing  much  to  interest 
one.  During  the  pastsummer  Mr.  Barclay  introduced 
some  illustrationsof  carpet-bedding,  and  notwithstand- 
tog  the  cold  and  sunless  character  of  thesummer  tender 
plants,  such  as  Altemantheras,  have  done  remarkably 
Well,  while  succulents  have  flourished  amazingly. 
This  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
introduce  into  this  particular  district  that  particular 
Style  of  gardening  which  has  made  Heckfield  and  other 
places  so  famous  ;  it  has  excited  much  interest  among 
neighbouring  gardeners,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
it  will  be  much  followed  in  the  North  of  England  in 
the  coming  time.     Violas  of  different  shades  have 


serves.  Horticulturists  visiting  Darlington  find  a 
cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  Barclay,  and  the  liberal 
proprietor  of  Pierremont  is  desirous  that  the  charms 
of  his  garden  should  be  appreciated  as  widely  as 
possible. 

We  note  in  the  BuUctin  of  the  Royal  Botanic 

Society  of  Belgium  an  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mdlle.  Henrietta  Cerf,  who  was  bom  in  Jamaica 
in  iSio,  and  died  in  Brussels  on  the  22d  ult.  Mdlle. 
Cerf,  who  for  some  years  resided  near  Dinant,  com- 
municated various  articles  on  the  botany  of  Kent  and 
Belgium  to  the  Phytologist, 

If  any  one  special  lesson  has  been  taught  in 

connection  with  horticultural  exhibitions  during  the 


Place,  Leicester,  and  the  prize  roots  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  seed  warehouse  on  Saturday,  November  24. 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  his  year  of 

office,  Mr.  John  Keynes,  late  mayor  of  Salisbury, 
following  the  custom  usually  observed  in  the  city, 
entertained  at  dinner  the  town  council,  the  city 
members,  and  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends,  in- 
cluding several  members  of  the  horticultural  pro- 
fession, among  them  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough.  Mr.  Keynes  closed  his  mayoralty  amid  the 
good  wishes  of  all,  and  with  fervent  hopes  that  he 
may  be  spared  to  a  life  of  usefulness  for  years  to 
come.  Horticulturists  are  not  slow  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship ;    and   in  the  course  of  the   recent   municipal 
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elections  up  and  down  the  country  it  has  been 
noticed  that  many  members  of  the  profession  have 
been  elected  to  councils,  and  the  higher  duties  con- 
nected therewith. 

At   a  recent   meeting  of   the  committee   of 

the  International  Potato  Exhibition  .  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year  were  presented,  showing  a 
small  balance  in  hand  after  the  satisfaction  of  all 
liabilities.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  places  in  which  the  exhibition  of  1S7S 
could  be  held.  It  was  suggested  that  the  exhibition 
next  year  should  take  place  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
to  allow  of  the  committee  making  a  collection  of  the 
best  tubers  shown  at  the  annual  show,  and  sending 
the  same  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  a  contribution 
from  the  International  Potato  Exhibition.  This 
found  much  favour,  and  it  will  be  fully  considered  at 
an  early  meeting  of  the  committee.  Could  not  a 
representative  collection  of  fruit  be  got  up  in  the 
same  way  ? 

Are  we  to  have  the  Hard  Winter  so  freely 

prophesied,  or  shall  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  soft, 
moist  weather  that  prevailed  last  winter  ?  These  are 
questions  that  sadly  trouble  the  minds  of  gardeners, 
because  in  either  case  no  pleasant  prospect  is  afforded. 
Perhaps  a  middle  course  may  be  steered  and  a  period 
of  moderate  cold  and  frost  with  a  fair  portion  of  fine 
open  weather  may  result,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  we  have  recently  experienced  weather  almost 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  which  heralded  the 
previous  moist  winter — the  winter  of  downpours  and 
floods,  of  south-westerly  winds  and  muddy,  oozy  days  ; 
indeed,  in  these  respects  a  most  disastrous  winter  for 
all.  We  had  a  very  delightful  dry  October,  truly  a 
glorious  month  in  spite  of  some  storms  and  tempests, 
but  its  successor  is  wild  and  wet  and  well  maintaining 
its  old  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  most  miserable 
months  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  comparatively  mild,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature,  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  a  few  comparatively  sunny  days,  the 
earlier  spring  flowers  are  blooming  freely,  and  give  us 
a  taste  of  that  yet  far  off  time  when  the  new  year  shall 
once  more  open  to  us  Nature's  storehouse  of  floral 
beauty.  Spring  stretches  out  its  hand  across  the  dark 
chasm  of  an  uncertain  winter  and  grasps  that  of  the 
fast-receding  autumn  as  though  it  would  indicate  that 
the  continuity  of  life  and  beauty  in  Nature  is  not  dead 
but  for  a  time  only  sleepeth,  and  will  presently  awaken 
into  renewed  energy  and  vigour.  Amidst  all  the  un- 
certainties and  vicissitudes  of  the  season  gardeners 
are  busy,  and  pushing  on  with  all  possible  despatch  the 
needful  work.  Gardening  must  never  stand  still,  it 
has  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  months  and  even  years 
hence;  and  so  imbued  are  the  workers  of  horticulture 
with  the  necessity  to  be  ever  prepared  for  futurity,  that 
even  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  crack  of  doom  would  not  stay  their  hands. 
Gardening  essentially  inculcates  the  maxim,  to  plant 
and  sow  that  we  may  reap  and  gather  fruits. 

Mr,    Edward     Gandy    has     lately    been 

appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Robert  Churcher  as 
head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  at 
Stratton,  Micheldever,  Hants. 

MiCROCACHRYS  TETRAGONA  is  quite  a  gem 

among  Conifers.  It  is  the  Strawberry-fruited  Cypress 
of  Tasmania,  in  which  country  it  is  common  on  the 
western  mountains,  and  on  the  hills  of  Port  Cypress, 
forming  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub.  A  female  plant 
is  just  now  very  pretty  indeed  in  the  Temperate- 
house  at  Kew,  nearly  every  one  of  the  multitude  of 
little  branchlets  being  terminated  by  a  bright  red, 
almost  globular,  fleshy  cone,  measuring  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  base  to  apex.  By  training  up 
a  leader  the  lateral  branches  arrange  themselves 
in  a  drooping  manner  round  about.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  extremely  small,  in  four  rows  and 
closely  imbricated,  deep  green  in  colour.  It  appears 
to  be  rare,  no  doubt  from  its  being,  unfortunately,  not 
quite  hardy.    A  male  plant  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Kew. 

Among  many  other  New  Ferns  at  Kew  we 

are  pleased  to  note  a  fine  form  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
under  the  name  Lawsoni,  which,  according  to  many, 
is  of  superior  merit  for  horticultural  purposes.  Bota- 
nically  it  is  inseparable  from  the  above  species,  and, 
without  doubt,  is  a  seedling  from  it,  differing 
chiefly    in    the    more   sharply    wedge-shaped    divi- 


sions, and  in  their  bein^  more  deeply  lobed. 
For  garden  purposes  it  is  abundantly  distinct,  and 
immediately  strikes  the  eye  of  a  cultivator,  many  of 
whom  have  anxiously  waited  its  distribution.  The 
fronds,  while  graceful  and  elegant,  are  so  thinly  com- 
posed that  in  a  floral  arrangement  the  flowers  are 
relieved  without  being  in  the  least  obscured — a  feature 
for  which  A.  gracillimum  is  so  famous.  In  compari- 
son it  appears  to  have  greater  substance,  and  should 
therefore  be  more  durable.  It  is  named  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Lawson,  of  Lynton,  who 
contributed  the  plant  to  Kew. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

New  Zealand  Institute,  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Buchanan 
describe  a  considerable  number  of  New    Plants 

RECENTLY        DISCOVERED        IN        NeW       ZEALAND, 

amongst  other  things  a  Pilularia  and  two  Veronicas, 
The  latter  genus  is  represented  by  a  multitude  of 
forms  in  New  Zealand,  many  of  them  very  curious 
and  beautiful,  and  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in  the 
south-western  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  of 
the  species  described,  V.  canescens,  is  a  delicate  little 
plant  with  stems  i  inch  to  2  inches  in  length,  and 
leaves  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  minute  flowering 
plants  known,  not  unlike  Anagallis  tenella  in  habit. 
It  is  the  only  New  Zealand  species  having  solitary 
axillary  flowers.  Already  between  foity  and  fifty 
New  Zealand  species  of  this  genus  are  known.  The 
ornamental  species  of  Panax — P.  crassifolium  and 
P.  longissimum — are  figured,  and  their  distinguishing 
characters  defined.  These  plants  present  such  differ- 
ences in  foliage  in  different  stages  of  growth,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  refer  young  plants  to  their  proper 
species.  The  leaves  of  P.  crassifolium  on  young 
plants  are  five-foliolate  or  simple,  very  coriaceous  and 
stiff,  deflected,  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  by  about 
an  inch  broad,  distantly  deeply  sinuate-dentate, 
purplish  below,  and  dark  green  above,  with  a  pale 
green  spot  on  each  tooth.  Those  on  the  fruiting 
branches  are  quite  entire,  and  only  4  inches  or  5  inches 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  subracemose.  P.  longis- 
simum has  very  long,  distantly-toothed,  simple  leaves, 
with  a  flat  margin,  whilst  those  on  the  flowering 
branches  are  more  closely  toothed,  and  the  flowers 
are  in  compound  umbels. 

— —  Mr.  R.  J.  Lynch  communicates  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  a 
communication  relating  to  the  spontaneous  Move- 
ments in  the  leaflets  of  Averrhoa  Bilimbi.  The 
movement  is  one  of  slow  depression,  followed  by 
still  slower  erection.  The  movement  is  not  spas- 
modic, as  in  Desmodium  gyrans,  but  is  perfectly 
steady  and  continuous  up  to  completion.  In  ad- 
dition the  plant  is  subject  to  "the  condition  of  sleep, 
and  is  sensitive  to  mechanical  irritation,  thus  possess- 
ing three  distinct  kinds  of  movement." 

The  Bamia  Cotton  of  Egypt,  to  which 

we  drew  attention  at  p.  561,  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Gai-deners'  Chronicle,  seemed  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  first  great  excitement  in  its  favour  destined  to  pass 
into  the  oblivion  which  is  so  often  the  fate  of  many 
newly  introduced  products.  Our  contemporary, 
Cotton^  however,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  of  recent 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  its  cultivation  in 
Texas.  The  seeds  were  planted  on  May  4,  in  a 
garden  situated  in  lat.  29"  40',  at  an  elevation  of 
30  feet  above  Galveston  Bay,  and  about  300  yards 
from  its  margin.  The  soil  was  a  light,  fertile,  sandy 
loam.  The  seeds  germinated,  and  the  plants  made 
their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  six 
days,  namely,  on  May  10.  The  first  blossoms 
appeared  on  July  8,  and  the  first  open  fruits  on 
August  30.  The  average  height  of  the  plants  was  about 
8  feet,  but  some  grew  up  to  10  feet.  After  the  plants 
had  ceased  growing  the  fruits  perfected  themselves, 
increasing  in  size.  It  is  stated  that  the  fruits  are  very 
abundantly  produced  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant 
to  its  very  top.  In  the  space  of  four  months  and  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  planting,  the  open  fruits  were  of 
sufficient  size  for  picking  in  any  quantity;  From  as 
careful  and  safe  an  estimate  as  could  be  made  the  yield 
was  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  2500  lb.  of  cotton  in  the 
seed  per  acre.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  described  as 
being  very  singular  in  its  outline.  Unlike  the  Ameri- 
can Upland  and  Sea  Island  cottons  it  does  not  send  off 
branches  regularly  from  near  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  plant ;    but  the  main  stem  bears  close  to  the 


ground  two,  three,  or  more  branches,  and  then  rises 
to  a  height  of  S  or  10  feet  without  a  branch.  Leaves 
only  are  given  off  along  the  stems,  and  in  the  axil  of 
each  leaf  are  from  two  to  five,  and  sometimes  six, 
long  petioles  each  bearing  a  fruit.  The  branches 
described  at  the  base  were  also  very  heavily  fruited, 
as  many  as  five  large  fruits  growing  so  close  together 
as  to  touch  each  other.  The  cotton  or  wool  contained 
in  every  fruit  on  the  plantation  was  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  which  was  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  as 
there  had  been  no  heavy  rains  during  its  growth 
to  stain  it;  it  is  suggested  the  profuse  dews  may  have 
been  the  cause.  From  the  record  of  these  experi- 
ments, it  seems  that  we  may  still  hear  something 
favourable  about  Bamia  cotton  with  regard  to  its 
becoming  an  article  of  commerce. 

At  the  evening  meeting   ot  the  Society  of 

Art5,  to  be  held  on  December  12,  Mr^  J.  B.  Lawes, 
F.R.S.,  will  read  a  paper  on  "Freedom  in  the 
Growth  and  Sale  of  the  Crops  of  the  Farm,  con- 
sidered in  its  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  Land- 
owners and  Tenant-farmers," 

Mr.    John    Crook,   late   gardener    to    T, 

Bond,  Esq.,  Tyenham  House,  Warham,  Dorset,  is 
appointed  gardener  to  W.  Sherwin,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Farnborough,  Hants. 

Among  the  new  vegetables  being  announced 

in  catalogues,  M,  Ernest  Benary  offers  a  Golden- 
Yellow  Olive-shaped  Radish  for  summer  use. 
It  is  described  as  of  a  pretty  oval  form,  intense  dark 
yellow  in  colour,  of  particularly  fine  flavour,  and 
very  early  and  adapted  for  forcing  in  the  open  ground. 
Will  this  yellow  Radish  find  favour  in  London 
markets,  where  yellow-fleshed  Turnips,  and  even  those 
with  colour  on  the  skin,  such  as  the  Greentop  and 
the  Tipstone,  find  but  little  acknowledgment? 

In  consequence  of  proposed  building  opera- 
tions necessitating  the  clearing  of  part  of  the  nursery 
grounds  at  Inverleith  Row,  Edinburgh,  belonging  to 
the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  a  sale  by 
auction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  hothouse, 
greenhouse,  and  ornamental  plants,  evergreen  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  took,  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  including  buyers  from 
various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  and 
we  understand  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
stove  and  other  plants,  which  realised  high  prices  ; 
while  the  nursery  and  other  stock  generally  sold 
remarkably  well, 

M.   Wiesner,  in    some  researches  on  the 

Transpiration  of  Plants,  published  in  Annales 
dts  Sciences  Naiurelles,  1S77,  p.  175,  comes  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  light  on 
transpiration.  The  functions  of  chlorophyll  in  tran- 
spiration are  evident.  Part  of  the  light  which  traverses 
the  chlorophyll  is  transformed  into  heat,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  there  results  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  tissues,  which  causes  an  increased  tension  in  the 
watery  vapour  in  the  intercellular  passages.  The 
excess  of  vapour  escapes  by  means  of  the  stomata. 
A  plant  may  transpire  in  a  saturated  atmosphere,  but 
only  under  the  influence  of  light.  M.  Wiesner  has 
studied  the  transpiration  in  three  different  ways.  i. 
By  comparing  that  of  green  plants  with  that  of 
blanched  ones.  2,  By  exposing  the  plants  in  the 
solar  spectrum ;  and  3,  by  placing  them  behind 
solutions  of  chlorophyll.  ^By  these  different  ways  he 
has  arrived  at  the  same  results,  viz.,  that  the  presence 
of  chlorophyll  markedly  increases  the  action  of  the 
light  on  transpiration  ;  that  it  is  the  rays  which  cor- 
respond to  the  absorption- band  of  the  chlorophyll 
spectrum,  and  not  the  most  luminous  rays,  which  excite 
transpiration;  and  lastly,  that  the  rays  which  have 
traversed  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  have  only  a  slight 
influence  on  transpiration.  Other  colouring  matters, 
as  xanthophyll,  for  instance,  may  act  in  the  same 
way  as  chlorophyll,  but  to  a  less  extent.  M,  Wiesner 
does  not  deny  that  the  opening  of  the  stomata  may 
accelerate  the  transpiration.  But  the  very  marked 
transpiration  of  young  Maize  plants,  the  stomata  of 
which  were  closed,  and  the  slight  transpiration  of  a 
Hartwegia  comosa,  the  stomata  of  which  were  widely 
open  in  obscurity,  suffice  to  show  that  this  cannot  be 
the  principal  cause  of  the  transpiration  in  the  light. 
In  a  very  positive  manner,  but  in  a  less  degree  than 
in  the  case  of  the  luminous  rays,  the  obscure  calorific 
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rays  act.  As  to  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet 
their  action  is  null  or  very  slight.  Whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  rays,  they  always  act  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  tissues.  The  physiological  object 
of  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  chlorophyll  is  no 
longer  a  secret. 

A  local  paper  states  that  a  marriage  lately 

took  place  at  Boston,  when  the  assembled  friends,  in 
the  absence  of  flowers,  strewed  the  path  of  the  bride 
with  feathers  !     Were  they  goose  feathers? 

That  dread  visitation,  the  "spot,"  is  some- 
times apt  to  afTect  plants  of  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  needs  to  be 
guarded  against  if  the  stock  of  plants  is  to  be  main- 
tained healthy  and  vigorous.  The  "  spot  "  is  a  sad 
disfigurement  to  the  leaves,  besides  perilling  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants.  Two  things  mainly  operate  to 
produce  it — overcrowding  the  plants,  and  excessive 
moisture  of  the  roots.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
air  freely  circulate  among  the  plants,  and  therefore 
undue  crowding  should  be  avoided,  and  the  contact  of 
the  foliage  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  Not  only 
should  the  pots  be  vpell  drained,  but  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  should  be  so  constructed  as  that  all  wet 
passes  away  quickly.  It  is  always  wise  in  making 
cold  frames  so  to  form  the  bottom  that  as  perfect  a 
drainage  as  possible  be  secured.  Those  who  grow  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  for  exhibition  should  have  them 
well  established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be 
wintered  in  the  cold  frame.  Air  cannot  be  too  freely 
given  all  the  while  the  weather  is  favourable.  Water 
should  be  administered  sparingly,  and  only  when  it  is 
required,  and  growers  invariably  recommend  that  it 
be  done  in  the  morning.  The  best  aspect  for  the 
frame  during  winter  is  a  north  or  easterly  one,  as  the 
plants  are  less  liable  to  excitement  than  when  it  is 
full  south,  and  the  sunshine  falls  directly  on  it. 
Where  a  large  collection  of  plants  is  grown,  it  is  well 
to  go  over  them  occasionally,  brushing  away  any 
greenfly  and  dust  deposits,  for  cleanliness  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants, 
and  the  employment  of  the  scissors  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  any  decaying  foliage.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  leisure  peculiar  to  the  autumn 
season  to  prepare  and  mix  together  the  com- 
post (or  potting  the  plants  into  the  flowering-pots  in 
spring.  It  is  best  to  do  this  in  tha  open  air  on  a  dry 
day,  and  then  place  it  in  a  shed  or  some  such  shel- 
tered place  to  keep  it  from  rain.  **  Nothing  is  better," 
writes  a  well-known  cultivator,  '*than  good  sound 
loam,  the  top  spit  taken  from  an  old  upland  pasture, 
stacked  for  twelve  months  in  a  sharply  ridged  heap 
previous  to  using.  Of  this  take  three  parts,  and  let 
the  fourth  part  be  composed  of  well-decayed  cow  or 
stable  manure  and  leafmould.  As  the  heap  is  turned 
from  time  to  time,  a  little  quicklime  may  be  used  to 
destroy  very  small  worm?." 


loine  Carres^aniience. 

Madame  Cornellissen  Fuchsia. — I  am  glad  to 
see  my  old  favourite  Fuchsia  so  well  spoken  of  as  a 
hardy  variety  outdoors,  but  besides  being  such  a 
beautiful- habited  free-flowering  kind  in  the  summer 
its  great  value  with  me  is  as  a  winter  bloomer,  and 
those  who  have  to  keep  up  a  display  at  that  season 
will  find  it  a  great  acquisition.  Old  plants  are  the 
be&t  for  the  purpose,  as  they  can  be  made  to  do  double 
duly  by  being  got  in  early  in  the  season  and  then 
rested  a  bit  by  being  kept  partly  dry,  when  if  pruned 
back  a  little  and  started  again  they  will  be  at  their 
best  about  Christmas.  The  most  suitable  place  to  grow 
them  is  in  any  situation  where  they  can  get  perfect 
shelter  and  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
as  there  they  make  shorter-jointed  firmer  wood  than 
they  do  under  glass,  and  are  therefore  more  floriferous. 
If  such  as  the  above  or  others  could  be  crossed  with 
any  of  the  evergreen  winter-blooming  varieties  like 
serratifolia,  it  is  likely  something  good  might  be 
obtained,  but  although  I  have  tried  it  I  have  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  getting  any  seed  up.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, with  the  hint  given  that  others  may  do  so. 
J.S. 

Neja  gracilis. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  great  Composite  family  fur  our 
rockwurks.  It  will  succeed  in  the  open,  but  the  best 
plant  I  have  happened  to  lay  hands  upon  is  planted  in 
a  sunny  position  on  a  small  rockwork.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  count  nearly 
one  hundred  flowers  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment.     Its  bright  yellow  capilula,    with  the  dark 


slender  foUage,  are  pleasing.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Sir  T.  Paxton  when  he  terms  it  a  *'  worthless  green- 
house plant."  y.  T.  Riches, 

Tanacetum  fruticosum  bracteatum.  —  Will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which,  by 
means  I  am  unable  to  explain,  appeared  in  your  last 
issue,  respecting  Tanacetum  fruiicosum  bracteatum, 
described  by  Rlr.  Clarke;  he  says,  *' seeds  sent  to 
England  by  Dr.  King  from  Mr.  Gammie  from  Sikkim, 
&c."  Of  course  one  would  not  doubt  that  Dr.  King 
has  sent  seeds  home,  but  the  seeds  from  which  the 
plants  were  raised,  forwarded  to  Mr,  Claik  through 
Mr.  Baker,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gower  by  a  private 
friend  of  his  at  Sikkim,  among  a  host  of  other  good 
seeds — Cyananihus  incmus,  and  a  very  distinct 
Androsace.  The  latter  no  doubt  will  shortly  be  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  7.  T,  Riches,  4,  Avon  Terrace^ 
Dij'oe  Road,  Lower  Toatin^^  S  ]V. 

The  Palace  Shows  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  —  While  deeply  sympathising  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  its  financial  difhculties, 
I  would  ask  is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  gardeners  to  get  an 
honest  pound  when  they  have  the  chance  ?  If  so,  why 
are  we  to  be  blamed  for  competing  for  prizes,  and  com- 
paring our  productions  with  those  of  our  neighbours 
in  a  friendly  manner  at  the  Palaces  or  Aquarium  when 
an  opportunity  oflers?  It  cannot  injure  horticulture, 
or  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  any  more  than 
County  Agricultural  shows  injure  farming  or  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  frequenters  of  these 
Palace  shows  are  mostly  those  who  cannot  visit  Ken- 
sington or  Regent's  Park.  [The  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  shows,  being  closed  to  the  general  public, 
should  not  be  introduced  into  this  discussion.  Eds.] 
I  wish  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  hold  a 
September  show  with  moderate  gate  fees,  and  offer 
reasonable  money  prizes  to  enable  exhibitors  to  cover 
pait  of  their  expenses.  They  would  meet  with  such 
success  as  would  show  that  the  Society  was  not  for- 
saken. I  do  not  say  that  this  would  prevent  the 
holding  of  the  Palace  shows,  as  ttie  Palaces  must 
necessarily  hold  a  variety  of  attractions  to  carry  on 
successfully.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  pro- 
test against  what  is  perhaps  the  most  disheartening 
grievance  conneci:ed  with  these  shows,  that  is,  the 
withholding  of  prizes,  as  is  too  often  done,  in  the 
most  indiscriminate  manner,  by  some  judges,  even 
when  prizes  are  offered  unconditionally,  J.  //.  Good' 
acte,  Elvaston,  Nov.  6.  [The  withholding  of  prizes 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  disheartening  to  exhibitors, 
but  having  a  very  wide  experience  of  shows,  we  liave 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  prizes  might  be  withheld 
much  oftener  than  they  are,  with  great  advantage  to 
hoiticulture.  It  lowers  the  standard  of  cultivation  to 
award  prizes  to  inferior  productions,  as  is  too  gene- 
rally done  now-a-days.   Eds.] 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  The 
Wilson  Raft. — Possibly  owing  to  my  having  put 
wrong  stops  a  sentence  in  my  letter,  p.  595,  dues 
not  convey  the  sense  intended.  I  meant  to  say 
that  in  the  great  days  of  Chiswick  shows  the 
Society,  though  fashionable  and  magnificent,  w.is 
poor,  and  persecuted  by  weather,  as  it  has  so 
often  been  since.  I  might  have  added  in  the 
letter  on  the  "Wilson  raft"  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  print,  p.  599,  that  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ment we  made  a  couple  of  boxes  of  large  slabs  of 
cork.  Into  one  of  these,  half  filled  with  soil,  was 
placed  some  Cress  from  the  orchard-house  border, 
where  it  thrives,  but  has  not  the  fresh  pungency  of 
that  grown  naturally.  The  Cress  soon  overtopped  its 
cradle,  and  is  now  a  huge  floating  bush,  which  gives 
us  a  good  regular  supply  of  excellent  Watercress.  I 
think  this  hint  may  be  usefully  taken  by  many  who 
have  a  tank  or  small  pond  of  clean  water.  I  have 
lately  come  on  some  rather  curious  facts  connected 
with  Lilies.  If  you  care  to  have  them  I  will  send  a 
letter  in  time  for  next  week's  Gardeners'  Chromcle. 
George  F.  Wihon.     [Do  please.  Eds.] 

Cypripediums. — These  are  a  most  useful  class  of 
plants  for  the  Orchid-house,  having  the  singularly 
beautiful  formation  which  is  so  distinctly  marked 
in  Orchids.  The  very  name  of  Ladies'  Slipper 
is  pleasantly  suggestive,  although  the  shapes  of  some 
of  them  are  not  very  complimentary  to  the  ladies' feet. 
The  C.  caudatum  with  its  marvellous  appendages,  the 
ribbons  v/ith  which  to  tie  on  the  slipper,  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  order,  and  finished  by  some  expert 
workman,  rather  than  to  have  come  to  us  naturally  ; 
the  C.  barbatura  nigrum  might  just  have  been 
polished  with  Day  &  Martin,  while  the  charming 
and  exquisite  C.  niveum  makes  one  think  of  the 
wedding  or  the  ball-room,  and  the  very  prettily 
painted  C.  Schlimii  is  suggestive  of  the  slipper 
of  comfort,  the  foot-cover  made  by  the  hand  of 
affection  and  taste  for  the  cosy  parlour  fireside.  I 
admire  these  beautiful  things  because  they  are  beautiful 
and  because  their  beauty  is  so  enduring.  There  is 
here  now  in  bloom  the  lovely  C.  Dominianum,  which 
plant  has  been  in  flower  nine  months.  C.  niveum 
was  quite  six   months  in  bloom,     C.    villosum  and 


C.  barbatum  had  their  blooms  cut  off  long  before 
they  faded  to  make  room  for  others,  while  now  in 
November  there  are  spikes  enough  in  bloom  and 
coming  into  bloom  on  C.  Roez'ii  to  last  the  entire 
winter,  while  C.  concolor  and  C.  Schlimii  are  in 
charming  flower,  and  C.  Argus  and  others  are  coming 
on  full  of  promise,  so  that  wa  may  rely  upon  this 
section  as  perpetual  bloomers  all  the  year  round.  W. 
Payne,  Belmont^  the  scat  of  John  Marshal/,  Eiq., 
Taunton, 

The  Poultry  Yard  {Cramp  in  Fowls).— A  few 
days  since  I  found  a  fine  young  pullet  evidently  suffer- 
ing from  cramp  in  the  legs,  as  it  crouched  about,  and 
was  unable  to  walk  except  in  the  most  painful  way. 
I  caught  it,  and  immersed  its  legs  into  a  bowl  of 
warm  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  put  it  into  a 
basket  partly  filled  with  litter,  and  covering  it  over 
kept  it  close  confined  (or  the  night.  Next  morning 
when  let  out  and  fed  alone,  it  was  still  stifle,  and 
evidently  better,  but  I  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
escape  from  the  outhouse  in  which  it  was  placed  at 
once.  Fortune,  however,  unexpectedly  favoured  it, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  was  running  about  with  its 
mates  evidently  quite  well,  and  so  it  has  since 
remained.  I  have  thought  the  mention  of  this  simple 
cure  for  cramp,  if  such  it  really  was,  would  be  of 
interest  to  poultry  keepers.  A.  Z>. 

Cinerarias  and  the  Frost. — A  few  weeks  ago  a 
writer  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  advised  its  readers 
not  to  be  too  much  in  fear  of  Mr.  Frost  as  regards 
this  plant.  For  a  long  time  I  have  looked  upon  Mr. 
Frost  as  a  great  foe  to  it -let  me  tell  you  how. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  a  house  of  mixed 
plants  under  my  care,  most  of  them  Cinerarias, 
some  fine  bushy  plants,  but  Mr.  Frost  paid  this 
house  a  most  unexpected  visit  in  November,  and 
having  effected  an  entrance,  seemed  to  cry  "  Havoc  !  " 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  for  by  morn- 
ing there  was  not  a  Cineraria  standing  upiight, 
and  many  of  the  poor  things  were  killed.  Some 
eight  or  twelve  years  afterwards  I  was  walking  through 
a  nursery  where  plants  were  made  a  speciality,  and  on 
coming  to  a  range  of  framing  I  was  struck  by  a  sad 
sight,  for  before  me  stood  a  lot  of  finely-grown  Cine- 
rarias, completely  spoiled  for  the  season,  for  I  think 
this  was  in  November  ;  the  successful  eflorts  of  a 
whole  summer  destroyed  in  one  night.  In  the  face  of 
two  cases  so  sad,  can.there  be  any  need  of  advice  to 
any  one  not  to  let  Master  John  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  Cinerarias  ?  Thomas  Reid,  F/ax/ey,  CloH-^ 
ccstershire,  November  10. 

Galvanised  Iron  and  Fruit  Trees. — When  I 
read  the  information  given  at  p.  533  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised. The  quarters  of  our  kitchen  garden  were  all 
done  round  five  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Cannon  Street,  with  stout  galvanised  trellis  work, 
and,  when  finished,  were  all  planted  with  espalier- 
trained  fruit  trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries.  Since  they  were  planted 
it  would  b2  impossible  for  them  to  have  done  better. 
I  have  not  noticed  a  canker  on  any  of  the  trees.  I 
may  mention  that  when  we  are  tying  them  we  always 
twist  the  matting  twice  round  the  wire  before  tying  it 
round  the  shoot.  The  old  Clematis  flammuii  runs 
along  the  wire  very  freely,  y.  Bealtie,  Modt  Mount, 
Mill  Hill,  N.  W. 

Glass  Copings  to  Peach  Wall.— Mr.  Miller 
must  be  singularly  favoured  as  regards  climate  if  the 
photograph  of  which  you  give  an  illustration  in  last 
week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting a  fair  specimen  of  the  Peach  trees  at  Coombe 
Abbey.  [It  does.  Eds]  The  wall  on  which  it  is 
growing  appears  to  be  a  very  high  one,  for  on 
counting  the  courses  and  allowing  four  to  the  foot, 
which  is  the  usual  run  for  ordinary-sized  bricks,  I 
find  that  the  height  shown  is  n  feet,  and  as  there 
is  no  coping  seen  at  the  top  it  may  be  the  gable  end 
of  a  building  [The  top  with  its  spouting  was  not 
shown]  instead  of  a  garden  wall,  and  if  so  the  over- 
hanging eaves  or  other  shelter  has  perhaps  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  crop.  [There  are  no  eaves  near.] 
Out  of  a  great  number  of  trees  on  a  wall  having  an 
east-south-east  aspect,  and  all  treated  exactly  alike. 
we  had  one  Etruge  Nectarine  that  set  and  swelled  oil 
a  very  heavy  crop,  while  all  the  others  were  nearly 
bare  of  fruit.  These  freaks  are  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  although  fully  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Miller 
says  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness in  keeping  down  insects,  we  must  do  someihing 
by  way  of  protection  if  we  are  to  go  on  attempting  to 
grow  Peaches  on  open  walls.  I  have  unfortunately 
had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  testing  the  utility  of  glass 
copings,  and  have  only  seen  them  in  use  in  one 
instance,  and  that  during  the  present  season  at  Sud- 
bourne  Hall,  where  I  think  without  a  single  exception 
the  trees  had  all  full  crops  of  fruit,  and  in  point  ol 
health  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Pottle,  the  able  gardener  there,  that  oU  the 
protection  they  had  was  in  addition  some  old  fishing- 
nets  strained  Irom  the  coping  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
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and  if  the  trees  I  saw  were  in  that  condition  owing  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  overlapping  glass  above 
them  and  the  nets  in  front,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  its  value,  and  the  sooner  we  have  such  aids  to 
outdoor  fruit  culture  the  better,  as  in  the  end  they  are 
far  cheaper  than  the  sorry  contrivances  of  blinds  and 
such-like  appliances  now  in  use.  In  seasons  like  the 
present  they  are  of  no  avail  whatever,  and  what  is 
wanted  is  something  that  can  be  depended  on  as  being 
effectual,  which  these  glass  copings  would  appear  to 
be.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  have 
had  some  years'  experience  of  them  do  not  speak  out, 
that  others  may  profit  by  the  failures  or  successses,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  to  go  on  year  after  year  without  being 
able  to  get  any  Apricots,  Peaches,  or  Nectarines,  the 
trees  of  which  take  up  so  much  time  and  attention  in 
their  management,  is  most  discouraging,  and  alike 
vexatious  to  employers  and  gardeners.  Glass  copings 
from  2  to  3  feet  wide  ought  not  to  be  expensive,  and 
if  the  frames  and  supports  are  made  of  metal,  as  those 
in  use  now  are,  they  ought  to  last  almost  as  long  as 
the  walls  to  which  they  are  attached.  To  all  appear- 
ance they  are  just  the  thing  needed,  as  they  are  a 
compromise  between  a  house  and  the  makeshift  appli- 
ances for  protection  that  have  been  so  long  resorted  to. 
I  intend  giving  them  a  trial,  and  should  have  put  up 
a  considerable  length,  but  hesitate  to  do  so  till  I  hear 
more  concerning  them,  and  as  it  may  be  the  same 
with  many  others,  I  hope  those  who  have  them  will 
not  keep  silent  any  longer.  Mr.  Shingles,  of  Tort- 
worth,  I  see,  appears  to  have  found  them  a  failure,  but 
why  this  should  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  unless 
there  is  a  long  stretch  of  wall  without  breaks,  in 
which  case  the  draught  would  be  so  sharp  as  to  lower 
the  temperature  considerably.  No  doubt  but  that 
projections  about  every  50  feet  or  so  would  be  a  great 
help  in  stopping  the  cold  current  of  air  that  dashes 
Itself  against  the  brickwork,  and  in  addition  would 
form  a  tie  and  strengthen  the  coping,  besides  giving 
it  a  more  ornamental  appearance.  A  coping  with 
breaks  of  this  kind,  with  a  double  fishing-nefe^uspended 
in  front,  ought  to  be  proof  against  JO°  of  frost,  taking 
into  account  the  heat  the  bricks  absorb  from  the  sun, 
and  which,  under  such  a  covering,  is  only  parted  with 
slowly  owing  to  its  escape  being  cut  off  in  the  ver- 
tical direction.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  a 
newspaper  laid  over  plants  will  often  preserve  them 
from  being  frozen  under  glass,  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
way  it  intercepts  radiation  and  cuts  ofi  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  air. 
The  same  thing  occurs  if  a  few  evergreen  branches 
overspread  the  ground,  and  one  would  expect  a  broad 
coping  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  whether  they 
are  to  be  relied  on  as  efficient  in  all  seasons  is  another 
matter.  If  they  have  done  as  well  in  other  places  as 
the  one  that  came  under  my  notice  they  must  be 
valuable  aids  in  any  garden  during  such  trying  springs 
as  the  past,  when  the  cold  was  so  continuous  as  not 
only  to  destroy  the  bloom,  but  to  cripple  the  young 
tender  leaves  so  much  as  seriously  to  affect  the  health 
of  the  trees.  The  only  objection  I  can  see  to  glass 
copings  is  that  they  keep  off  the  rains  and  night  dews 
from  the  foliage,  but  with  a  garden  engine  and  the 
use  of  plenty  of  water  the  trees  are  just  as  well 
situated  for  being  kept  free  from  spider  and  other 
insects  as  those  grown  in  houses  in  the  ordinary  way. 
J.S. 

Parachetus  communis. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  creeping  perennial,  eilher  suitable  for  a  damp 
place  on  the  rockwork  or  for  the  open  bed  or  border. 
Its  Clover-like  foliage,  apart  from  the  large  blue  Pea- 
like  flowers,  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  now  copiously 
clothed  with  flowers  fully  exposed.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ihe  mountains  of  Asia  and  Western  Africa,  and  is  the 
only  species.  J,  T,  Riches* 

Shade-loving  Plants. — For  the  information  of 
**  Trowel"  I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  many  shade- 
loving  plants  that  are  to  be  found  in  many  places  : — 
Galanthus  plicatus,  ^gopodium  podagraria  [Beware  of 
this.  Eds,],  Helleborus  njger,  atrorubens,  fretidus, 
viridis ;  Galeobdolon  luteum,  Corydalis  bulbosa,  Acan- 
thus mollis,  spinosissimus  ;  Gentiana  acauHs,  Caltha 
palustris  plena,  Aconitum  Napellus  versicolor  ;  Gera- 
nium Endresii,  Veratrum  nigrum,  Hemerocallis  flava, 
fulva  ;  Aetata  spicata,  Colchicum  autumnale  plenum, 
Asarum  europceum,  Hesperis  matronalis,  Lunaria 
biennis,  Meconopsis  cambrica,  Allium  Moly,  para- 
doxum  ;  Doronicum  pardalianches  plantagineum,  Leu- 
cojum  vernum.  Narcissus  poeticus,  Alstromeria  aurea, 
Crocus  sativus,  Omphalodes  verna,  Anchusa  semper- 
virens,  Rhodiola  rosea,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  Cnicus 
beterophyllus,  Cyclamen  hederEKfolium,  europoeum ; 
Vinca  major,  Gagea  lutea,  Fritillaria  imperialis, 
meleagris;  Sedum  album,  Anemone  apennina,  Nemo- 
rosa  plena,  Funkia  ovata,  ccerulea  ;  Asperula  odorata, 
Ficaria  ranunculoides  plena,  Lysimachia  ciliata, 
Symphytum  bullatum.  Aster  Tradescanti  and  dumosus, 
Pulmonaria  officinalis,  Erinus  alpinus,  Scilla  bifolia, 
sibirica ;  Astrantia  major,  Lilium  Martagon,  Dondia 
Epipactis,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  fimbriatum, 
narbonense  j  Atropa  belladonna,  Saxifraga  umbrosa, 
Andrewsii ;  Ferula  gigantea,  Sedum  Telephium,  Ery- 


thronium  dens-cannis,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Hepa- 
tica  triloba.  Euphorbia  Cyparissias,  and  others  that 
might  be  enumerated,  that  afford  pleasure  in  our 
shady    walks,     glens,    and    wildernesses.     Constant 

Reader^ 

Fowl's  Food, — Probably  no  kind  of  food  is  more 
commonly  given  to  fowls  than  is  Barley,  but  poultry 
fanciers  have  their  favourite  diets  and  mixtures, 
most  of  which  is  probably  quite  as  dear  and  less 
nutritious  than  firm  clean  corn.  Fowls  that  have  a 
good  run  find  an  abundance  of  soft  food,  and  if  no 
hard  corn  be  given  them  the  gizzard,  Nature's 
crusher,  has  little  to  do,  and  this  lack  of  work  may 
probably  lead  to  many  derangements.  I  feed  my 
fowls  regularly  twice  a  day,  that  is,  the  first  thing 
when  let  out  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  mid-day, 
with  a  good  measure  of  Maize  and  Barley  in  equal 
quantities  ;  and  I  observe  that,  either  because  the 
former  is  the  larger,  or  because  it  is  sweeter,  and 
therefore  better  appreciated,  the  poultry  pick  up 
every  Maize  corn  before  touching  the  Barley.  In 
addition  to  this  and  what  in  a  good  run  they  cangpick 
up,  they  get  now  and  then  a  few  boiled  Potatos  and 
household  crumbs,  but  in  no  case  is  the  soft  food 
so  eagerly  eaten  as  is  the  corn.  On  this  diet  they 
thrive  well,  and  are  at  any  moment  fit  to  be  prepared 
for  the  table.  A.  D. 

Arundo  Donax  (p.  597). — Are  Mr.  Hanbury's 
plants  of  the  Arundo  Donax  which  flower  so  freely  in 
the  open  ground  ?  If  so,  his  plants  are  an  exception 
to  all  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  grown  it  for  many 
years  and  the  plants  flourish  well,  but  they  have  never 
flowered.  The  only  other  instance  of  which  I  can  find 
a  record  is  in  the  Hortus  CoUh^somamts^  in  which 
there  is  the  following  notice  : — "  Mem,  Arundo 
Donax  in  flower  Septembej-  15,  1762;  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  it,  but  this  very  long,  hot,  dry  summer  has 
made  many  exotics  flower.  Mr,  Miller  is  greatly 
mistaken  to  say  that  it  dies  down  every  year  ;  in  my 
garden  the  stalks  have  continued  some  years  to  make 
annually  young  green  shoots  from  every  joint  ;  it 
bears  a  handsome  tassel  of  flowers. — P.  CoUinson." 
Henry  N.  Ellacombe^  Bitton  Vicarage. 

Do  Roots  Digest  ? — The  roots  of  plants  have 
the  power  of  digesting  mineral  and  other  inorganic 
substances  in  the  soil  with  which  their  rootlets  may 
come  in  contact,  in  the  same  way  that  the  vessels  of 
animals  have  the  power  of  digesting  organic  sub- 
stances which  may  come  in  contact  with  their  exuding 
vessels,  either  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  or  intestines. 
What  I  mean  by  roots  and  vessels  having  this  power 
is,  that  they  excrete  liquids  holding  matters  in  solution 
which  are  able  to  dissolve  inorganic  and  organic 
substances.  And  here  analogy,  asserted  to  be  "a 
fertile  source  of  error,"  steps  in  and  assists  us,  and  a 
wonderful  aid  it  is  in  enabling  us  to  establish  new  and 
accurate  conclusions  in  matters  before  unknown.  We 
will,  before  passing  to  the  offices  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  consider  the  following  well-known  operations 
in  animals,  and  compare  them  with  others  not  so  well 
known.  We  will  take  the  secretions  of  saliva  and 
gastric  juice,  the  one  alkaline  the  other  acidulous, 
each  having  the  property  of  breaking  down  and 
rendering  soluble,  ?'.<?.,  capable  of  being  absorbed, 
matters  which  might  be  in  the  mouth  and  stomach 
until  corruption  set  in,  unless  they  were  acted  upon 
by  these  digesting  juices.  It  is  well  known  that 
during  the  digestion  of  a  meal  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  fluids,  charged  with  an  alkali  and  an  acid,  flows 
into  the  mouth  and  stomach,  but,  as  rapidly  as  it 
flows  in,  with  equal  rapidity  it  flows  back  again  from 
whence  it  came,  but  by  another  set  of  vessels,  so  that 
there  is  never  present  any  large  quantity  at  a 
time.  These  fluids  hold  in  solution  the  food — 
now  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  being 
absorbed  by  the  surfaces — with  which  they  come 
in  contact.  The  same  identical  fluid,  charged  with 
fresh  alkali  and  acid,  returns  again  and  again  to  break 
down  and  rob  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  its  contents, 
and  store  them  up  in  vacant  spaces  of  the  animal. 
We  may  compare  this  fluid  to  a  vehicle  or  carrier 
taking  goods  to  their  destination  and  returning  empty 
for  more,  or  like  a  squirrel  loading  itself  with  nuts, 
depositing  them  in  its  storehouse,  and  returning 
empty-mouthed  for  more.  The  above  process  seem- 
ingly takes  place  during  the  digestion  of  carnivorous 
plants.  I  have  described  all  this  to  prepare  your 
readers  for  the  comprehension  of  the  action  of  the 
roots,  or  rather  rootlets  of  plants,  which  action  I 
believe  to  be  precisely  analagous  to  that  of  the  excret- 
ing vessels  of  animals,  rendering  soluble  and  preparing 
food  suitable  for  their  different  organisations ;  as  I 
said  before,  the  plant  has  to  prepare  inorganic  mat- 
ters, organise  them,  and  render  them  suitable  for  the 
digestion  and  organisations  of  animals.  I  had,  several 
years  since,  arrived  at  this  conclusion  regarding  this 
digestion  of  mineral  food  in  the  soil,  for  it  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty-five  years  since  that  I  had  a  slight 
controversy  with  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Gar- 
demurs'  Chronkle  on  the  exudation  of  a  fluid  from  the 
rootlets  of  plants  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solutisn. 


I  affirmed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  delicate 
fibrils  of  the  roots  to  push  through  a  hard  and  dry 
soil,  away  from  the  influence  of  rain  and  air,  unless 
some  chemical  means  were  called  into  action.  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  denied  my  theory,  and  brought  forward 
several  interesting  examples  to  prove  that  roots  were 
capable  of  thrusting  themselves  through  hard  sub- 
stances, merely  by  the  mechanical  force  of  growth, 
and  that  nothing  of  an  acid  nature  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered to  exude  from  roots.  I  have  had  several 
articles  on  this  subject  at  different  times  both  in  the 
Chronicle  and  'journal,  and  believe  that,  at  last,  I 
satisfactorily  proved  my  theory  ;  at  all  events,  in  a 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  Darwin,  I  find  that  a  German 
Professor  proved  experimentally,  by  growing  plants  in 
inarble  pots,  that  roots  did  exude  carbonic  acid,  and 
corrode  marble.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he  arrived 
at  any  accurate  conclusion  unless  he  banished  every- 
thing of  a  carbonaceous  nature  from  the  pot,  for,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  free  oxygen  also  exudes  in 
solution  from  roots,  which  would  combine  with  any 
carbon  in  the  soil,  and,  forming  carbonic  acid,  would 
act  on  mineral  substances.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  this,  and  taken  precautions  against  it, 
but  great  care  and  delicacy  is  necessary  in  making  all 
these  experiments.  As  an  instance  of  the  roots  of 
plants  passing  through  a  hard  dry  soU  I  will  relate 
what  I  saw  at  Woburn  last  year.  The  gardener 
pointed  out  a  well  which  had  been  dug  close  to  a 
vinery.  He  showed  me  where  the  roots  of  these  Vines 
had  penetrated  a  hard  dry  bed  of  clay,  immediately 
beneath  which  was  a  bed  of  sand  in,  which  the  roots 
were  then  revelling.   Obsei-ver, 

Verbena  venosa. — I  am  glad  to  see  attention 
drawn  to  this  useful  old  favourite.  It  has  qualities  to 
recommend  it  to  be  more  extensively  used.  It  is  a 
good  early  and  continuous  bloomer  on  the  border?. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  bedding  plant,  and  very  telling 
when  mixed  with  a  white  variegated  Pelargonium. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  easily  managed.  When  the 
frost  spoils  the  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  winter  we 
lift  it,  and  plant  it  in  any  corner  where  the  soil  is 
light.  It  begins  pushing  through  the  soil,  like  the 
Mint,  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  by  bedding-out 
time  is  just  coming  nicely  into  bloom,  when  it  is 
again  transferred  to  the  flower  beds,  and  stands  either 
in  hot  sun  or  heavy  rain  better  than  almost  any  other 
plant ;  and,  as  you  say,  the  rabbits  very  seldom  touch 
it.  JiWies  Beattie,  Mill  Bill. 

The  Best  Cucumber. — I  have  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  reading  the  correspondence  in  your  columns 
on  the  best  Cucumber,  especially  so  as  it  regards  the 
Telegraph,  which  was  raised  here  in  my  father's  time 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  named  and  sent  out  soon 
afterwards  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co.,  of 
Hands  worth  Nurseries,  under  the  name  of  Telegraph, 
which  was  the  first  Cucumber  of  that  name  ever  sent 
out.  I  am  aware  that  many  varieties  of  Telegraph  are 
advertised,  upon  which  I  will  make  no  comment.  I  have 
grown  it  myself  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  with- 
out ever  having  disease  or  failure  ;  and  during  that  time, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  instead  of  deteriorating 
it  has  improved,  still  holding  its  own  for  all  purposes 
against  all  others,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  One  correspondent  speaks  of 
Telegraph  and  Blue  Gown  being  grown  together,  and 
treated  alike,  **  but  Blue  Gown  held  on  and  was  pro- 
ducing  beautiful  fruit,  20  inches  long,  at  least  a 
month  after  Telegraph  had  given  out."  On  Friday, 
November  2,  I  cut  very  nice  Telegraph  Cucumbers 
from  plants  v;hich  have  been  bearing  all  through 
the  season  in  frames  where  the  temperature  for  the 
last  month  has  often  fallen  to  55°  on  account 
of  the  cold  wet  weather  which  we  have  experienced. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  egotistical  in  writing 
this  letter,  which  I  have  done  to  show  the  length  of 
time  Telegraph  has  maintained  its  position  amongst 
Cucumbers,  which  I  consider  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion, y.  Bailey  J  IVetiiworth  Castle  Gardens^  Barnsky. 

Cryptotype. — As  you  have  referred  to  my  new 
photographic  process  for  rapidly  obtaining  pictures 
upon  boxwood  blocks  for  engraving,  perhaps  a  few 
words  of  explanation  from  me  may  interest  many  of 
the  readers  of  your  paper  who  may  have  noticed  the 
naturalness  of  many  of  the  views  and  garden  and 
greenhouse  scenes  which  for  some  time  past  have 
weekly  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Cluonicle,  To 
persons  unacquainted  with  photography  and  engrav- 
ing it  no  doubt  seems  as  easy  to  produce  a  photo- 
graphic image  upon  wood  as  it  is  to  print  a  photo- 
graph upon  albumenised  paper,  but  there  are  three 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  printing  a  photo- 
graph upon  wood.  I.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
pare the  wood  in  the  same  way  as  sensitive  paper  is 
prepared,  some  change  takes  place  in  the  wood  which 
turns  it  to  a  mahogany  colour.  2,  The  usual  photo- 
graphic preparation  also  injures  the  wood.  3.  Photo- 
graphs upon  paper  have  to  be  subjected  to  repeated 
washings  ;  now  if  boxwood  is  washed  or  placed  in 
water  it  is  greatly  damaged  for  engraving  purposes. 
For  some  years  past  photographs  have  been  placed 
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upon  wood  for  engraving  by  dexterously  peeling  films 
oft  glass  and  transferring  them  backwards  on  to  box- 
wood blocks.  But  a  film  of  collodion  on  a  boxwood 
block  is  highly  objectionable  in  several  ways.  i.  In 
fine  work  the  engraver  does  not  know  whether  he 
has  cut  through  the  collodion  and  reached  the  wood, 
and  if  the  wood  is  not  reached,  then,  when  the  block 
is  cleaned,  the  engraver  has  to  recut  his  work,  for  the 
fine  engraving  will  have  vanished  with  the  film. 
2.  Sometimes  the  collodion  will  peel  oft  like  a  pan- 
cake. 3.  At  other  times  it  will  be  brittle,  and  so 
pieces  of  the  picture  will  fly  away  from  the 
wood  at  the  touch  of  the  graver.  A  process 
is  known  for  removing  the  collodion,  but  this  leaves 
the  print  so  pale,  unsatisfactory,  and  evanescent, 
that  it  rubs  off  on  being  touched  with  the  fingers. 
Hitherto  all  attempts  have  ended  in  brown  or  grey 
pictures,  and  these  colours  are  objectionable  in  wood 
engraving.  The  process  perfected  by  me  entirely 
gets  over  all  these  difficulties,  for  the  block  is  never 
placed  in  water  or  washed,  there  is  no  preparation  of 
the  wood,  and  there  is  no  collodion.  All  that  is 
present  upon  the  naked  wood  is  a  permanent  jet- 
black  image  of  the  object  copied.  The  discovery 
(*hich  for  obvious  reasons  is  kept  secret)  was  not 
accidental.  It  was  only  arrived  at  after  nearly  three 
years*  incessant  daily  work  in  one  direction.  Nearly 
every  day  of  all  this  long  period  saw  a  more  or  less 
disheartening  and  often  expensive  failure.  That  it  is 
a  success  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  as  during  the 
last  six  months  it  has  been  largely  tested  in  different 
directions  by  many  engravers,  and  always  with  uniform 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  For  half  a  year 
nearly  all  the  more  elaborate  landscape  and  garden 
subjects  engraved  by  my  father  for  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  have  been  first  placed  upon  the  wood  by 
me  by  this  process.  The  very  natural  appearance  of 
many  of  the  subjects  is  owing  to  this  fact.  Many 
portraits  have  of  late  been  engraved  direct  from  the 
cryptotype  image,  and  Mr.  Berkeley's  portrait  men- 
tioned by  you  is  now  nearly  ready  for  printing.  The 
process  is  also  adapted  for  producing  an  enlarged 
image  on  the  wood  of  any  object  direct  from  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  and  I  am  now  executing  a 
number  of  subjects  of  this  nature.  Arthur  M.  Smithy 
15,  Mildmay  Grove,  London,  N. 

The  Entire-leaved  Tulip-tree.— "With  regard  to 
the  "  Liriodendrcn  tulipifera  integrifolia,"  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Meehan,  I  send  you  with  this  a  leaf  that  you 
may  determine  whether  or  no  it  is  identical  with  that 
sent  by  him  [Yes].  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  rare 
as  your  correspondent  supposes,  although  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  tree.  I  think  I  may 
Siy  that  all  the  trees  we  have  here  are  seedlings.  The 
shape  of  the  leaf  is  very  peculiar,  for  as  that  of  the 
normal  type  is  likened  to  a  saddle,  the  outline  of  this 
gives  very  nearly  the  cross  section  of  a  line-of-battle 
Slip,  the  leaf-stalk  forming  the  keel  and  the  apex  the 
deck,  minus  bulwarks.  T.Smith.  [Other  correspond- 
ents write  to  the  same  effect,  and  we  are  ourselves 
conversant  with  more  than  one  example.  Eds.] 

Dean's  Snowball  Cauliflower. — Last  year  I  had 
sent  me  some  seeds  of  this  variety  for  trial,  but  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  it  came  up  badly,  and  ultimately 
was  eaten  off  by  the  fly.  But  I  resolved  to  give  it 
another  ttial,  and  this  year  procured  a  packet  of  seeds, 
which  I  sowed  in  pans,  pricking  off  and  transplanting 
the  seedlings  when  large  enough,  and  by  keeping 
them  well  watered  during  the  dry  weather  succeeded 
in  having  a  good  supply  of  the  most  beautiful  Cauli- 
flowers that  any  one  could  wish  to  possess  ;  and  a 
basket  of  them  did  me  "good  service"  in  a  collection 
of  vegetables  at  a  local  exhibition,  with  which  I 
gained  a  1st  prize.  This  Cauliflower  is  the  very  thing 
lor  exhibition,  as  it  possesses  the  merit  of  not  being 
too  large,  is  compact,  and  as  white  as  the  snow  from 
which  I  suppose  it  is  named.  All  exhibitors  of 
vegetables  should  grow  it.  J.  Batters,  Gr.,  Chilworth 
Manor,  Romsey. 

Cattleya  gigas,  a  Winter-flowering  Plant. — 
We  have  a  plant  of  the  above  with  twelve  fully  ex- 
panded flowers.  It  is  deliciously  scented.  Some 
ladies  who  have  seen  it  say  the  smell  is  a  mixture  of 
Violets  and  Primroses.  R.  Carr,  The  Gardens,  Taver- 
ham  Hall. 

The  Deciduous  Cypress. — I  have  observed  with 
much  interest  the  remarks  of  "P.  P.  C,"  and  also 
of  II.  W.  Ward,  in  your  numbers  of  the  27th  ult, 
and  3d  inst.  respectively  regarding  the  deciduous 
Cypress.  Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  their 
statement  by  saying  that  there  is  here  an  avenue 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length  of  these  magnificent  and 
beautiful  trees,  numbering  upwards  of  fifty.  On  one 
side  of  the  avenue  the  trees  grow  close  to,  and  spread 
their  roots  half-way  across  the  River  Lea — the  other 
side  of  the  avenue  is  some  7  yards  from  the  river. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  age  of  these  trees, 
but  from  circumstances  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge I  have  no  doubt  they  are  upwards  of  100  years 


old.  Their  height  varies  from  20  to  75,  or  perhaps 
So  feet,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  measure  9  feet 
6  inches  to  9  feet  S  inches  in  circumference,  at  a 
distance  of  4  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trees 
adjoining  the  river-side  throw  up  from  their  roots 
large  excrescences  which  have  a  peculiar  but  almost 
indescribable  appearance.  These  trees  are  now  in 
their  richest  autumnal  garb,  and  their  graceful  foliage 
sweeping  to  the  ground  is  an  object  of  much  attention 
to  those  who  delight  in  arboriculture.  William  Gurney, 
Brocket  Hall  Gardens,  Herts. 

Lilium  Krameri. — The  most  refined  of  all  Lilies 
and  the  most  beautiful  is  L.  Krameri.  The  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  colour  and  the  pleasing  fragrance 
emitted  enhance  its  value  as  a  conservatory  plant. 
Mr.  Boscawen  has  to-day  sent  me  a  flower,  and  1  had 
no  idea  that  this  species  would  flower  in  November. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  experience  of  other  Lily 
cultivator  whether  this  is  an  exception  or  a  charac- 
teristic. All  my  specimens  have  ceased  flowering  for 
well-nigh  two  months.  Auratums  I  had  in  bloom 
from  July,  and  had  I  housed  them  I  believe  the  suc- 
cession would  have  continued  up  to  Christmas — the 
only  Lily  I  am  acquainted  with  which  seems  to  have 
no  specific  season  for  blooming.  Another  remarkable 
thing  in  L.  auratum  is  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
flower,  as  well  as  the  diversity  in  the  markings. 
During  the  past  season  I  have  had  flowers  not  more 
than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  others  a  foot  ;  and  I 
have  even  seen  flowers  of  this  Lily  15  inches  in 
diameter.  P.  B. 

The  Tomato  Crop.— Our  Tomatos  planted  on  a 
south  border  on  June  2  grew  luxuriantly,  set  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  which  attained  to  the  usual  size,  but 
90  per  cent,  refused  to  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and 
some  of  my  neighbours'  Tomatos  were  just  as  bad. 
On  the  same  border  were  placed  six  medium-sized 
pots  with  two  plants  in  each.  The  pots  were  well 
drained,  and  equal  parts  of  'fibry  loam  and  old 
Mushroom-beds  used  in  potting  the  plants,  which 
made  satisfactory  growth.  After  their  fruit  were  set, 
manure-water  was  liberally  used  until  the  fruit 
showed  signs  of  colouring.  Fiom  that  period  the 
plants  were  merely  kept  from  flagging.  Without 
exception,  every  fruit  ripened  in  the  open  air.  The 
plants  grown  in  the  pots  were  trained  on  the  wall  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  planted  in  the  border. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Gr.  to  ^ohn  M.  Eraser^  Esq.^  ]\fong- 
well  Park,  XVallingford,  November  iz. 

Laying  Down  of  Broccoli.— Why,  I  ask,  do 
gardeners  generally  lay  down  Broccoli  with  their 
heads  towards  the  north  for  protection  rather  than  the 
south?  My  experience  is  that  Broccoli  laid  toward 
the  south  resist  the  influence  of  frost  much  better,  but 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  why  and  the  wherefore  here, 
only  simply  say  to  those  who  have  never  adopted  the 
plan  I  advocate — try  it.  y.  Gardner,  Elsham  Hall 
Gardens,  Brigg. 

Carpet  Bedding  :  Herbaceous  Plants. — The 
best  answer  to  Mr.  Thomson's  letter,  p.  599,  is  your 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Floral  Committee,  p.  600,  where  you  describe 
the  "  very  choice  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  various 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Tooting.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  our  herbaceous 
borders  had  to  be  "  torn  up  at  the  first  frost."  George 
E.  Wilson. 

Irish  and  English  Ivy. — I  have  often  wondered 
exactly  where  Irish  Ivy  begins  and  English  ends, 
and  after  reading  your  correspondent's  letter  I  am  as 
far  off  a  solution  as  ever.  There  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood many  acres  of  woods  carpeted  with  what  I  sup- 
pose we  may  call  Irish  Ivy,  and  it  has  the  long  leaf- 
stalk so  objectionable  to  Mr.  Williams  (all  plants  in 
shady  woods,  I  believe,  have  longer  leaf-stalks  than 
similar  plants  in  the  open)  ;  and  in  this  same  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  miles  of  stone  walls  covered  with 
so  close  a  verdure  of  Irish  Ivy  (again)  as  to  look 
almost  like  paint — the  difference,  I  suppose,  between 
sunshine  and  shade.  It  would  I  think  be  quite  possible 
in  a  day's  ramble  to  find  as  many  varieties  of  Ivy  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year,  but  none  except  in  hedges 
or  woods  with  long  leaf-stalks.  I  have  seen  ruined 
towers  in  both  countries  mantled  over  with  what  to 
my  unpractised  eye  seemed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing — English  or  Irish  Ivy,  and  after  the  ruin  has 
become  covered  the  Ivy  loses  its  palmate  character 
and  assumes  a  more  entire  leaf.  This  it  always  does 
when  it  has  reached  the  top  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  or  any 
object  up  which  it  has  climbed.  I  suppose  there  are 
large  and  small-leaved  forms  in  both  countries  ;  the 
large-leaved  one  is,  I  believe,  in  England  called  Irish 
Ivy,  and  here  the  reverse  is  the  case.  As  to  Irish  Ivy 
on  a  wall  requiring  an  amount  of  clipping,  signboard, 
&c.,  if  it  is  clipped  at  the  proper  time,  just  as  growth 
is  beginning,  you  don't  have  long  to  wait  for  the  fresh 
mantle  j  and  to  my  mind  to  watch  the  new  beautiful 
pea-green  growth  developing  so  rapidly    lends   an 


additional  charm.  I  have  never  yet  seen  Ivy,  of  any 
country  or  form,  where  there  was  room  for  twenty 
leaves  in  place  of  one  that  it  had.  Another  word 
about  the  difficulty  (?)  of  propagation  :  there  is  one 
seed-bed  not  far  from  where  I  write  that  contains  not 
less  than  100,000  plants.  T.  Smithy  Nriory. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions  :  General  Prin- 
ciples.— With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  "general  principles"  growing 
out  of  the  closed  discussion.  Your  excellent  leader 
seems  to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  with  which  I  quite  agree.  I  say  again 
what  I  said  before,  that  one  main  object  the  joint- 
stock  companies  have  in  view  is  to  bring  people 
together  to  consume  the  refreshments  they  have  on 
sale,  or,  to  use  your  more  elegant  phraseology,  they 
'*  make  horticulture  a  means  to  an  end."  Then  there 
is  (what  seems  to  me)  another  evil — I  allude  to  the 
large  number  of  shows  held  in  a  small  area.  I  am 
not  alluding  to  cottagers*  shows,  but  shows  at  which 
gentlemen's  gardeners  and  nurserymen  exhibit,  the 
latter  very  olten  against  their  will,  inasmuch  as  their 
time  would  be  more  profitably  spent  in  looking 
after  their  business.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  seed 
trade  was  speaking  with  me  the  other  day  on  this 
subject,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  becom- 
ing a  very  serious  matter  —  the  incessant  calls 
for  this  and  that  little  society.  The  picture  he 
drew  was  something  in  this  way  : — I  go  on  my 
rounds  in  a  village,  and  am  asked  to  subscribe  to 
the  horticultural  society  ;  drive  two  or  three  miles 
further  on  to  the  next  village,  the  same  application  is 
made.  The  applicant,  perhaps,  is  told.  Why  I  have 
just  subscribed  to  the  society  in  the  village  I  have  just 
left.  Yes,  the  answer  is,  but  *'  Codlin  is  the  man,  not 
Short  J  "and,  as  you  say,  "all  such  shows  accom- 
plish little  or  nothing  creditable  to  horticulture." 
Then,  judging  from  the  report  published  by  the 
National  Rose  Society,  it  was  a  financial  failure,  and 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  humiliating  to  the  excellent 
men  composing  the  committee  of  that  Society  to 
issue  a  schedule  and  at  the  close  of  their  labours 
to  be  obliged  to  ask  the  exhibitors  to  take  50  percent, 
from  the  amount  awarded  to  them.  What  are  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  things  ?  Clearly,  to 
my  mind,  one  is  that  the  efforts  of  horticulturists  are  too 
difl"ase — -there  is  sadly  too  much  sail  spread  ;  and 
until  differences  are  sunk  and  our  efforts  are  more 
concentrated  I  fear  that  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  have  frequently  come  in 
contact  with  many  gentlemen  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  a  strong  national  horticultural  society, 
I  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  observe  the  same 
gentlemen  act  in  a  way  that  seems  to  me  to  thwart 
the  laudable  object  they  have  in  view.  A.  B. 

Mandragora  microcarpa  (p,  595). — There  seems 
to  have  been  always  some,  confusion  about  M.  micro- 
carpa and  M.  autumnalis  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  they 
are  synonyms  of  the  same  plant.  Sweet  published 
M.  autumnalis  {British  Flower  Garden,  ii.  325),  but 
afterwards  withdrew  the  name  in  favour  of  Bertolini's 
M.  microcarpa.  The  plant  seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  of  our 
winter  and  spring  flowering  plants.  Here  it  began  to 
flower  last  November,  and  continued  in  flower  till 
May.  During  that  time  it  threw  up  several  flower- 
stems,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  flowers  looked  like 
a  bunch  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla.  For  a  long  time  I 
could  see  no  sign  of  fruit,  but  in  April  I  at  last  found 
a  few  fruit  hidden  away  under  the  leaves  close  to  the 
ground  ;  and  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  these  fruit 
were  the  produce  of  some  inconspicuous  flowers, 
which  fruited  like  the  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the 
Violet ;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.  The  plant  is  now 
again  throwing  up  its  leaves,  and  I  hope  will  flower. 
Henry  N.  Ellacortibe,  Bitlon  Vicarage. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Scottish  Arboricultural  :  November  6. — The 
twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  class-room  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  W,  P.  Adam, 
of  Blairadam,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  gradual,  steady, 
and  sure  progress  which  the  Society  was  making,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  its  members,  but  in  the  influence 
and  authority  with  which  it  spoke  to  all  connected 
with  arboriculture.  He  urged  all  landed  proprietors 
interested  in  rearing  woodlands,  and  all  foresters 
engaged  in  that  most  interesting  pursuit,  to  become 
members  of  the  Society,  and  to  assist  in  the  only  way 
at  present  open  to  them  in  the  good  work  of  pro- 
moting and  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
arboriculture  in  the  kingdom.  Whereas  the  number  of 
members  in  185S  was  only  iGS,  and  the  income 
/"39  10^.,  this  year  the  membership  was  776,  and  the 
income  l,Z^\  \  and  this  advance  they  owed  very  much 
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to  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  his 
distinguished  predecessors  in  the  chair— Professor  Bal- 
four, Dr.  Cleghorn,  and  Mr.  Hutchison,  of  Carlowrie. 
In  1S71  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  become 
patron  of  the  Society.  Her  Majesty  had  always  evinced 
great  interest  in  the  rearing  of  woodlands,  and  on  her 
own  estate  in  the  Highlands  much  has  been  done  in 
this  way.  He  observed  also  that  about  the  same  time 
they  had  become  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Society  {Bo- 
tanical ?),  which  he  con:,idered  a  great  step  In  advance, 
and  most  useful  and  valuable  for  the  Society.  It  should 
be  an  inducement  to  all  who  were  interested  in  their 
success  to  use  greater  endeavours  to  bring  their  powers 
of  accurate  observation  to  bear  on  the  natural 
phenomena  of  which  so  many  came  under  the  eyes 
of  practical  foresters,  and  so  render  that  assistance  to 
the  march  of  scientific  progress  and  knowledge  which 
it  became  them  to  do  as  members  of  that  important 
body.  These  two  additions  to  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  Society  ought  to  be  followed  by  another, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  use  their  earliest 
and  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  Royal  charter.  He 
was  not  aware  whether  any  and  what  steps  had  been 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  but 
he  could  only  say  that  if  he  could  do  anything  towards 
furthering  its  attainment  they  might  command  his 
services.  He  had  naturally  asked  himself  what  his 
claims  were  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  being 
elected  President.  Those  claims  were  not  great,  but 
he  could  at  least  say  in  the  first  place  that  he  was  a 
practical  woodman,  accustomed  from  his  earliest 
youth  to  the  use  of  the  axe,  and  delighting  both  in 
the  exercise  and  in  the  interest  that  it  gave  him. 
And  he  might  add  that  he  had  brought  up  all  his 
sons  to  the  same  employment,  and  that  they  had  all 
acquired  in  their  early  years  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  use  of  that  implement.  In  this  they 
would  all  recognise  him  as  a  faithful  follower  of 
his  late  distinguished  chief  and  leader,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. One  often  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  derided  for 
his  partiality  for  woodman's  work,  but  he  was  sure  in 
that  Society,  whatever  their  political  opinions  might 
be,  and  whatever  they  might  think  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  they  could  all  appre- 
ciate this  trait  in  his  character.  He  (Mr.  Adam)  was 
a  humble  but  most  persistent  follower  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  his  general 
admiration  for  his  character  was,  as  they  might  sup- 
pose, much  increased  by  knowing  his  proficiency  in 
his  favourite  exercise.  His  other  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Society  had  placed  him  was,  that 
he  came  of  a  race  of  planters  and  foresters.  He  was 
now  the  fifth  in  succession  who  had  specially 
devoted  himself  to  improving  the  estate  of  Blair- 
adam  more  by  planting  than  by  anything  else.  He 
had  this  advantage  over  many  other  races 
of  landed  proprietors  who  had  devoted  theni- 
selves  equally  zealously  to  this  occupation,  and  that 
the  planting  of  Blairadam  had  become  classical 
through  a  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  that  enchanter 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Blairadam,  in  its  original  unim- 
proved state  before  the  planting  was  begun,  was  a 
wild  unsheltered  moor,  lying  from  500  to  700  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  a  certain  amount  of  natural  beauty, 
and  with  fine  views  of  the  plain  of  Kinross,  Loch- 
leven,  and  the  Lomond  Hills.  But  it  must  have  been 
cold  and  bare  j  it  was  covered  with  Heather  and 
coarse  grass,  and  had  only  one  enclosure,  and  one 
tree — an  Ash — which,  though  it  still  grew  vigoronsly, 
was  far  outtopped  by  the  younger  generation.  He 
knew  of  no  instance  in  the  improvement  of  waste 
land  that  more  thoroughly  illustrated  the  value  and 
advantage  of  judicious,  continuous,  and  persistent 
planting  than  the  estate  of  Blairadam.  Silver  Fir  had 
always  flourished  luxuriantly,  and  was  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  tree  on  the  estate.  There  were 
four  still  living,  ofwhich  he  had  the  dimensions  in  iSii, 
in  1851,  in  1S62,  and  in  1S77.  No.  i  was  8  feet 
4  inches  in  iSu,  13  feet  in  185 1,  13  feet  6  inches  in 
1862,    and   13  feet  9^  inches  in  1S77.     No.  2  was 

8  feet  I  inch  in  iSii,  12  feet  i  inch  in  1851,  13  feet 
in  1S62,  and  13  feet  3^  inches  in  1877.  No.  3  was 
10  feet  5  inches  in  1811,  12  feet  11  inches  in  1851, 
13  feet  in  1862,  and  the  same  in  1S77.     No.  4  was 

9  feet  2  inches  in  iSii,  11  feet  5  inches  in  1851, 
12  feet  in  1S62,  and  the  same  in  1877.  These  trees 
were  planted  about  1754,  and  others  probably  planted 
about  the  same  time  measured  15  feet  3  inches  in 
girth,  1 5  feet  i  inch,  14  feet  8  inches.  Five 
measured  between  13  and  14  feet,  six  or  more 
between  12  and  13  feet,  and  a  great  many  others 
between  11  and  12  feet.  Three  very  remark- 
able Hemlock  Spruces  were  planted  about  1757. 
He  did  not  give  the  exact  girth,  as  two  of  them 
divided  into  separate  limbs  near  the  ground,  but  one 
had  a  girth  before  dividing  of  about  I2  feet,  and  the 
other  two  of  about  10  feet.  He  was  afraid  that  these 
trees  had  almost  ceased  to  grow,  and  that  their  gra- 
dual decay  might  now  be  looked  for.  He  had 
dressed  some  of  them  with  compost,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  perceptible  advantage.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  went  on  to  refer  to  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing being  done  to  establish  a  school  of  forestry  in 
this  country.  He  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
thing  to  obtain  recognition  from  Government  as  to 


this  necessity.  He  had  been  long  enough  connected 
with  the  Treasury  to  know  that  in  this  country  where 
any  demand  on  the  public  purse  had  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  Parliamentary  criticism,  and  where  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  Government  was  to  keep  down  the  esti- 
mates, it  was  not  till  many  years  of  pressing  applica- 
tion, and  till  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear, 
that  the  public  purse  strings  were  drawn.  This 
was  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  the  other 
was  that  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  India 
and  the  colonies,  they  had  at  home  no  great  forests 
under  the  charge  of  the  Government,  as  was  the 
case  in  most  Continental  countries,  and  this  made 
it  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  practical  education  of 
foresters.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  and 
drawbacks,  he  could  not  but  think  that  in  a  country 
like  this,  with  so  many  dependencies  and  colonies 
where  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  forestry  was 
necessary,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  forests  from 
destruction,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  that  balance 
between  woodland  and  open  ground  which  was  so 
necessary  to  preserve  proper  climatic  conditions,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  a  school  of  forestry  should  be 
established.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  awake 
intelligent  interest  in  this  question,  and  he  for  one 
should  be  glad  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  to  further  so  praiseworthy  an  object. 
The  necessity  for  good  schools  of  forestry  was  illus- 
trated by  what  was  taking  place  in  India.  The  wanton 
destruction  of  forests  in  that  country  had  been  going 
on  for  years.  He  could  confirm  from  his  practical 
observation  as  a  sportsman  all  that  had  been  said  as 
to  this  In  Western  India.  And  who  could  say  that 
the  terrible  famine  which  was  now  devastating  some 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  that  country,  might  not  be 
directly  traceable  to  the  improvidence  of  man  denuding 
the  country  of  its  natural  vegetation,  and  so  altering 
all  the  climatic  arrangements  of  Nature. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Balfour,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Cleghorn,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  President  for  his  interesting  address. 

Mr.  George  Crichton,  treasurer,  reported  that  on 
the  transactions  of  the  year  the  balance  had  been 
slightly  adverse,  but  that  there  still  remained  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society  a  sum  of  ^^319  lO-^"*  O^  the 
motion  of  Mr.  R.  Hutchison,  of  Carlowrie,  it  was 
agreed  to  invest  ;!^300  in  the  name  of  the  usual 
trustees. 

Mr.  Alexander  Buchan,  convener  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Committee  and  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society,  submitted  the  report  on  the 
meteorological  experiments  at  Carnwath.  In  the  out- 
set he  referred  to  a  lengthened  series  of  observations 
of  great  value  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
German  forests.  The  results  of  these  observations 
worked  out  were  that  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
stations  outside  forests  and  of  the  tops  of  trees  in 
the  interior  of  the  woods  were  identical.  Both  sets 
of  instruments  were  in  this  case  placed  in  the  full 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  The  mean  temperature 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  wood  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  at  the  top  of  the  trees, 
and  the  mean  temperature  under  the  trees  was  also 
considerably  lower  than  that  outside  the  wood. 
Underground  temperatures  were  also  very  inter- 
esting. For  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  trees  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood  varied  from  two  to  four  degrees  below  the  mean 
of  the  outside  of  the  wood  under  a  full  exposure  of  the 
sun,  and  protected  by  the  grass.  At  the  Society's 
station  at  Carnwath  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
experiments  so  fully,  owing  to  the  want  of  observers 
and  of  the  elaborate  sets  of  instruments.  The  com- 
mittee determined  to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question  of  what  effect  trees  had  in 
modifying  the  temperature  of  the  air  around  thera  and 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  At  Carnwath  the 
Society  had  two  sets  of  apparatus— one  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  and  the  other  quite  near, 
but  completely  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Taking  the 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  in  the  open 
space,  they  gave  a  mean  temperature  from  March  to 
July  of  46*.  6,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  mean  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometers.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
thermometers  in  the  boxes  inside  the  wood  and  pro- 
tected by  the  trees  was  46*.  5,  thus  showing  that  when 
the  sun's  heat  was  increasing  there  was  inside  the 
wood  a  diminution  of  temperature  compared  with  the 
outside  of  half  a  degree.  The  difference  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  in  the  two  positions  was  even 
more  marked.  Inside  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
3  inches  underground  was  3°.  2  below  that  of  the 
open,  at  a  depth  of  12  inches  it  was  3^5  below  the 
open,  and  at  a  depth  of  22  inches  it  was  3°.  9  below 
the  open ;  whereas  outside  the  wood  the  difference 
was  at  3  inches  i'',9,  and  at  12  inches  2".!. 

The  President  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Buchan  for  his  able  and  interesting  report,  and  that 
the  contribution  by  the  Society  towards  the  Carnwath 
experiments  be  continued. 

Mr.  M'Corquodale,  Scone,  said  that  he  had  carried 
out  experiments  himself,  and  found  that  where  the 
trees  were  very  crowded  the  ground  was  kept  cool, 
and  retarded  the  growth  of  the  trees,  for  the  bark 


thickenel,  and  prevented  the  flow  of  the  sap.    There- 
fore they  ought  10  thin  plantations  more. 

The  President's  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  there- 
after he  vacated  the  chair  to  fulfil  other  engagements. 
Professor  Balfour,  senior  Vice-President,  taking  his 
place, 

Mr.  M'Grigor,  Ladywell,  convener  of  the  judge?, 
gave  in  the  repoit  on  the  essays  submitted  for  the 
usual  prizes. 

A  silver  medal  was  granted  fo  Mr.  C.  F.  Amery, 
forest  department.  North- West  Province  of  India,  for 
report  on  Indian  Forests. 

Silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Hutton,  Mackintosh 
Estates,  Kingussie,  for  report  on  Woods  and  Soils  on 
which  they  Grow. 

Bronze  medal  for  report  on  Use  of  Dynamite  and 
Tonite  in  Forestry,  by  Mr.  D.  F.  M'Kenzie,  Murthly 
Castle. 

Silver  medal  for  paper  on  The  Movement  of  Fluids 
in  Stems,  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Felling  and 
Seasoning  of  Timber,  by  Professor  W.  R.  M'Nab, 
College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

Gold  medal  for  Collection  of  British  Woods,  by 
Mr.  James  Duff,  Bayham  Abbey,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Silver  medal  for  Rustic  Work,  by  Mr.  James 
Scrimgeour,  Hopetoun  House. 

The  followmg  officebearers  for  the  year  were 
elected  : — 

President— The  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  of  Blair- 
adam, M.P. 

Vice-  Presidents — William  M  'Corquodale,  Hugh 
Cleghorn,  Professor  John  Hutton  Balfour,  Thomas 
Methven,  and  Robert  Hutchison. 

Council — John  Anderson,  P.  S.  Robertson,  Robert 
Baxter,  William  Stewart,  John  M'Laren,  William 
Gilchrist,  Malcolm  Dunn,  William  Gorrie,  James 
Robertson,  Alexander  Richardson,  John  M'Gregor, 
C.  Y.  Mlchie,  John  Grant  Thomson,  Charles  S,  - 
France,  D.  Scott. 

Secretary — John  Sadler,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

Treasurer — George  Crichton,  of  Messrs.  G.  and  M. 
Crichton,  iS,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Auditor — John  Ord  Mackenzie  of  Dolphinton,W.S. 

Rev.  J.  Crombie  Brown,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on 
Schools  of  Forestry,  in  which  he  described  the  schools 
of  France,  Italy,  Prussia,  Spain,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Austria,  Finland,  Saxony, 
Baden,  and  India,  and  the  curriculum  pursued  therein, 
lie  urged  the  institution  of  a  school  of  forestry  in 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  suggested  that  that 
school  should  be  located  at  Edinburgh  in  connection 
with  the  new  arboretum  and  with  the  forests  of  the 
Highlands. 

Professor  Balfour,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Brown,  commended  the  plan  of  an  Edinburgh 
school  of  forestry,  and  hoped  it  would  soon  be 
realised. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  forester,  Dalkeith  Park,  read  a 
paper  on  *'  Woods  for  Making  different  kinds  of  Char- 
coal, and  the  Modes  of  Preparing  it."  Almost  any 
kind  of  wood  that  grew  in  this  country  made,  he  said, 
very  useful  charcoal,  with  the  exception  of  Poplar. 
Scotch  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  Lime  tree,  he  did 
not  regard  with  much  favour,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
bark  offering  great  resistance  to  the  charring  process. 
Beech,  Plane  tree,  Ash,  Thorn,  Oak,  Hornbeam, 
Birch,  Alder,  and  Laurel  could  all  be  employed  as 
charcoal  producers.  The  Yew  and  Holly  made  very 
superior  charcoal,  as  they  were  very  heavy,  held  well 
together,  and  had  good  lasting  qualities  as  fuel.  In 
conclusion,  he  entered  into  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  different  processes  for  making  the  charcoal. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  the  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith, 
read  a  paper  on  *' Cryptogamic  Plants  Injurious  to 
Forest  Trees,  and  their  Remedies."  Many  of  this 
class,  he  said,  were  injurious  to  plant  life,  and  one 
very  important  class  of  diseases  amongst  trees  and 
timber  arose  from  the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi.  He 
noticed  at  length  instances  of  attack  of  a  fungus 
on  the  roots  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  The  spawn 
of  the  fungus  had  completely  choked  up  the  sap- 
wood,  and  thus  killed  the  trees.  The  fungus  had 
arisen  from  the  decaying  roots  of  old  Elm  trees  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground.  The 
remedy  for  such  attacks  was  the  thorough  preparation 
of  the  ground  before  planting,  the  removal  of  all  dead 
or  decaying  wood  likely  to  produch  fungi,  with 
careful  attention  to  drainage,  and  timely  and  judicious 
prunings  and  thinnings.  When  trees  were  once 
attacked  the  best  and  safest  plan  was  to  root  thera 
out  and  burn  them,  and  so  prevent  the  disease 
spreading  to  healthy  trees. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed. 
The  remainder  of  the  business  was  of  a  ro'itine 
character.  Scotsman, 


Edinburgh  Botanical  :  November  8. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  forty-second  season  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date.  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
LL.D.,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  de- 
livered the  following  opening  address  : — 

Although  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say   that  the 
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health  of  your  venerable  President,  Sir  Robert  Chris- 
lison,  is  greatly  restored,  he  does  not  yet  feel  it 
prudent  to  take  an  active  part  in  evening  meetings. 
I  have  accordingly  been  requested  to  occupy  the 
chair  this  evening  in  his  place,  and  to  congratulate 
yuu  upon  the  commencement  of  another  session  of  the 
Botanical  Society.  I  ought  probably  under  the 
circumstances  to  have  prepared  for  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  a  general  resume  of  the  progress  of  botani- 
cal science  during  the  present  year.  You  are  aware, 
however,  that  I  am  greatly  occupied  with  other 
matters,  and  have  had  but  little  time  for  preparation  ; 
I  must  therefore  ask  your  indulgence  if,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  run  over  the  whole  range  of  botany,  I 
direct  your  attention  for  the  few  moments  at  my  dis- 
posal to  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  to  which 
important  contributions  have  been  made  even 
since  we  last  met.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  that  while  the  differences  between 
living  and  inert  matter  are  definitely  marked, 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw  a 
bard  -  and  •  fast  line  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms ;  but  this  statement  has  usually 
re'erence  to  a  certain  confusion  which  arises  on  the 
border  land  among  a  mass  of  obscure  unicellular  or 
very  simple  organisms,  which  Ernst  Haeckel,  the 
great  German  innovator,  has  proposed  to  raise  to 
I  be  rank  of  an  intermediate  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  the  Protista.  Between  the  higher  plants 
and  animals  the  distinction  seemed  abundantly  clear, 
and  to  depend  not  so  much  upon  structure  and  form 
as  upon  fundamental  differences  in  the  mode  of  per- 
formance of  the  most  essential  vital  functions  ; 
plants  through  their  protoplasm  acting  in  contact 
with  chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of  light  have 
the  power  of  shaking  asunder  the  elements  of  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and  of  recombining 
their  four  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  into  such  ternary  compounds  as  starch  and 
cellulose,  and  such  quaternary  and  higher  compounds 
as  albumen.  This  power,  broadly  speaking,  the 
animal  kingdom  does  not  possess ;  and  thus  the 
vegetable  kingdom  must  be  understood  to  pre-exist 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  its  food.  But  in  the  young  and 
active  condition  of  the  vegetable  cell  there  is  no 
chlorophyll  present,  and  no  such  process  takes  place. 
The  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  fixed 
and  recombined  in  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  and  the 
more  complex  products  are  conveyed  in  solution  in 
vessels  or  by  endosmosis  to  the  growing  points.  At 
these  points  the  cells  are  multiplying  rapidly,  but  they 
are  entirely  pale,  and  they  have  no  power  of  perform- 
ing any  true  plant  functions.  In  a  growing  point 
every  cell  consists  of  an  external  cell-wall  of  cellulose, 
an  inert  ternary  compound,  enclosing  a  nucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm,  or  of  protoplasm  in  conjunction 
with  metaplasro,  which  gives  all  the  manifestations 
of  vital  activity  which  we  have  in  the  lowest  forms 
recognised  as  truly  animals.  Every  living  vege- 
table shell  is  thus  an  ameboid  rhizopod,  enclosed 
in  an  external  shell  of  cellulose,  a  shell  which  it 
has  been  the  active  agent  in  secreting.  Growth 
of  the  plant-shoot  goes  on,  but  this  growth  is  pro- 
duced by  the  multiplication  by  fission  of  the  rhizo- 
pods,  each  division  enfolding  itself  in  a  new  cellulose 
chamber,  which  we  recognise  as  an  additional  vege- 
table cell.  During  the  past  year  or  two  some  very 
important  observations  have  brought  this  aspect  of 
plant  life  much  more  prominently  before  u?.  Several 
observers,  including  Dr.  Nitschke,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
and  more  especially  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  have  worked  up  carefully  the  habits 
and  the  constitution  of  the  amacboids  inhabiting  the 
cells  of  glandular  hairs.  In  Mr.  Darwin's  curiously 
interesting  book  about  Insectivorous  Plants  we  have 
an  account  of  the  process  by  which  Drosera  rotundi- 
folia,  the  common  Sundew,  manures  itself  through  its 
leaves,  catches  insects,  and  absorbs  and  assimilates 
the  nitrogenous  matter  which  they  contain.  Dr. 
Nitschke,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others  have  traced  the 
process  fully,  and  have  determined  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  supply  of  suitable  food  the  cell  con- 
tents of  the  cells  of  the  leaf-glands  secrete  a  sub- 
stance having  very  much  the  properties  of  pepsin, 
and  an  acid  fluid  closely  resembling  that  produced 
in  the  stomach  of  the  higher  animals  during  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  The  hair-glands  of  Drosera  inflect 
themselves  tightly  over  a  body,  such  as  a  piece  of 
bone,  which  contains  the  material  specially  required 
by  the  organism,  and  gradually  the  angles  of  the  bone 
are  rounded  ott,  and  hnally  the  whole  is  absorbed, 
and  disappears.  Of  actions  such  as  this  Drosera, 
though  a  strongly  marked,  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
case.  The  same  properties  pertain  lo  many  glandular 
hairs  ;  and  within  ^the  last  few  months  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin  has  published  some  results  which  bring  out 
still  more  strongly  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
protoplasmic  masses  contained  wi±in  active  vegetable 
cells  and  ordinary  rhizopods.  The  common  Teasel,  a 
plant  abundant  in  the  woods  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  England,  has  connate  leaves— that  is  to  say, 
leaves  which  by  a  soldering  of  the  edges  of  the  leaf- 
stalks form  a  cup  round  the  stem.  These  cups  catch 
the  rain-water,  and  while  it    is  slowly  evaporating 


insects  creep  in,  and  their  decomposing  bodies  shortly 
make  the  water  slightly  putrid.  AH  over  the  leaves  of 
the  Teasel  there  are  scattered  minute  trichomes,  club- 
shaped  glands  at  the  end  of  short  hairs.  The  clubs 
consist  of  an  aggregation  of  a  number  of  cells  con- 
taining active  protoplasm  mixed  with  metaplasm 
in  the  form  of  resin.  Thtsi  glands  are  abundant  in 
the  cups,  and  at  the  top  of  the  gland  where  the  little 
congeries  of  cells  meet,  long  threads  of  protoplasm, 
associated  or  combined  wuh  some  of  the  resin, 
are  thrown  out  into  the  water  containing  a  solution 
of  nitrogenous  matter.  These  pseudopodial  threads 
do  not  apparently  pass  through  any  deftned  openings 
in  the  wall  of  the  cell  ;  they  seem  to  pass  through  it, 
which  is  the  less  surprising  as  such  membranes  are 
well  known  to  be  pervious  to  viscid  semi-fluids. 
When  the  pseudopodia  are  brought  into  contact  with 
any  substances  greatly  required  by  the  economy  of  the 
plant,  they  contract  and  run  into  knots  and  bladder- 
like expansions,  and  absortion  takes  place  rapidly, 
large  sarcode  aggregations  converting  the  slender 
threads  into  chains  of  bulbous  swellings.  Mr.  Darwin 
believes  that  the  protrusion  of  these  sarcodic  filaments 
may  have  been  originally  connected  simply  with  the 
excretion  of  resin,  but  he  has  fully  demonstrated  that 
they  now  subserve  the  function  of  the  absorption  of 
decaying  animal  matter.  These  observations  are  ex- 
tremely curious,  but  they  also  seem  to  me  to  bear  an 
important  practical  significance.  In  coaxing  and 
stimulating  and  coercing  plants  to  do  their  utmost  to 
win  over  from  the  inorganic  kingdom  the  maximum 
of  food  fit  for  man,  we  have  hitherto  been  treating 
them  simply  as  plants,  grossly  analysing  their  bodies 
and  their  ashes,  and  supplying  in  a  crude  way  the 
material  which  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  whole 
fabric.  If  we  are  forced  to  look  upon  a  plant  as 
more  emphatically  a  colony  of  tolerably  independent 
rhizopods,  building  asymmetrical  zocecium,  but  build- 
ing it  simply  in  the  sense  in  which  a  hydroid  zoophile 
builds  its  hydroecium,  we  must  do  our  best  to  realise 
the  fact  that  it  is  with  animal  functions  that  we  have 
mainly  to  do,  and  that  the  full  development  of  the 
plant,  which  it  is  our  object  to  secure,  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  full  nutrition  of 
the  animals  which  are  building  it  up.  We  have 
learned  empirically  that  certain  salts  of  ammonia  and 
soda  are  good  manure?.  We  are  now  taught  the 
precise  way  in  which  these  manures  act.  These  sub- 
stances, which  contain  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
life  of  the  protoplasm  are  supplied  to  plants  by  Nature 
in  too  small  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  chief  materials  of  their  habitation, 
are  usually  supplied  abundantly.  The  moment  a 
particle  of  one  of  the  desired  salts  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  contents  of  one  of  the  cells  the  whole 
series  are  stimulated,  the  matter  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  the  portion  of  the  plant  to  which  the  material 
has  been  supplied,  or  by  absorption  this  whole 
plant,  takes  on  a  more  vigorous  and  hearty  aspect. 
The  rhizopods,  amply  supplied  with  their  proper 
food,  multiply  freely,  and  rapidly  attain  their  full 
size  ;  at  the  same  time  they  develope  more  fully 
their  protecting  cell-walls,  and  the  plant  grows 
vigorously. 

On  the  motien  of  Professor  Balfour  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  his  address. 
The  following  communications  were  read  :  — 

1.  Obituary  notices  of  deceased  member?,  prepared 
by  Professor  Balfour  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Webb. 

The  following  are  among  the  names  of  those  whom 
the  Society  has  lost  during  the  past  session  : — Profes- 
sor Alexander  Braun,  Berlin  ;  Professor  Hofmeisler, 
Tubingen  ;  Professor  Parlatore,  Florence  ;  Dr.  Hugh 
Algernon  Weddell,  Poictiers. 

II.  On  Fossil  Lichens.  By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

III.  Note  on  a  New  Species  of  Agaric  (Agaricus 
Sadleri  of  Berkeley,  M.S.).     By  Mr.  John  Sadler. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Notices. — i.  A  note  was  read 
from  Rev.  David  Landsborough  giving  an  account  of 
a  plant  of  Edwardsia  microphylla  at  present  growing 
in  the  open  air  at  Kilmarnock,  where  it  has  stood  for 
several  years  without  any  protection,  and  is  now 
3^  feet  in  height.  He  also  reports  that  a  plant  of 
Dicksonia  antarctica  is  growing  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air  at  Corrie,  in  Arran,  where  it  was  planted 
some  years  ago. 

2.  Dr.  Balfour  exhibited  dried  specimens  of  Indian 
Pandani  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  King,  Cal- 
cutta. He  also  exhibited  branches  of  Sea- Buck- 
thorn covered  with  ripe  fruit,  and  reported  that  the 
plant  had  fruited  abundantly  this  season  on  the  shore 
at  Tynninghame. 

4.  Mr.  W.  Evans  exhibited  specimens  of  Tricho- 
manes  radicans  which  he  had  collected  last  summer 
on  Tore  Mountain,  Killarney. 

5.  Mr.  W.  P.  Drummond  exhibited  fully  expanded 
Pear  blossoms  from  his  garden,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
stated  the  late  flowering  of  the  Pear  was  not  un- 
common this  season. 

6.  Sir  P.  Murray  Threipland  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  at  the  Botanic  Garden  a 
cone  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  which  had  been  pro- 


duced this  season  in  his  garden  at  Finga.k  Castle, 
Errol. 

7.  Mr.  Sadler  exhibited  specimens  and  coloured 
drawings  of  Peziza  Ad^,  Sadler,  P.  cretea,  Cooke, 
and  P.  tectoria,  Cooke.  The  drawings  were  executed 
by  Dr.  M.  C  Cooke. 

S.  Mr.  McNah  placed  on  the  table  flowering  plants 
of  two  varieties  of  Primula  capitita. 


Chrysanthemum  Shows. — The  growers  of  this 
indispensable  autumn  flower  at  least  have  no  cause 
for  complaining  that  justice  is  not  done  to  it,  seeing 
that  at  the  present  time  quite  a  plethora  of  shows  are 
being  held  in  its  honour.  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  the  growers,  or  rather  their  flowers,  were  behind 
time  for  the  earlier  exhibitions,  and  some  postpone- 
ments have  in  consequence  had  to  be  made.  How- 
ever, the  flowers  that  we  have  seen  have  been  quite 
up  to  the  mark,  though  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  we 
regret  to  notice  that  but  slight  advance  is  bemg  made 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties.  True,  the  new 
sorts  of  recent  introduction  make  their  appearance 
here  and  there,  but  nothing  absolutely  neiv  and  of  any 
importance  has  yet  seen  shown.  The  metropolitan 
Chrysanthemum  ball  may  be  said  to  have  been  opened 
on  Monday  at  Blackheath  and  Lambeth,  and  to  have 
been  continued  so  far  as  Brixton  and  Gravesend  on 
Wednesday,  and  at  Woolwich  and  Stoke  Newington 
yesterday,  Friday,  The  Woolwich  show  was  post- 
poned from  Wednesday  to  the  latter  date  ;  and  the 
Wimbledon  exhibition  has  been  putofiFfi;om  Wednes- 
day for  a  fortnight,  so  late  are  the  generality  of  the 
flowers  in  that  district.  To-day  (Saturday)  the  Eal- 
ing Society's  exhibition  comes  off,  and  similar  dis- 
plays will  be  held  next  week,  on  Monday  in  South 
London,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  Hackney, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  Kingston  and 
Surbiton.  Besides  these  there  are  the  admirable  dis- 
plays at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Temple  Gardens, 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  various  nurseries  where  this 
flower  is  made  a  speciality. 

The  Lee  and  Blackheath  Horticultural 
Society's  show,  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  included  many  other 
flowers  besides  Chrysanthemums,  and  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  most  noticeable  features  were  the  groups 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  for  which  Mr.  Hart,  of 
Lee,  was  1  st,  and  Mr.  R.  Hill,  gr.  to  G.  Penn,  Esq. ,  the 
Cedars,  Lee,  a  good  2d  ;  and  their  collections  included 
some  good  Odontoglossums,  Calanthes,  Poinsettias, 
&c.  Mr.  Hart  also  gained  the  highest  honours  for 
Poinsettias  with  some  very  good  plants,  and  again  he 
was  placed  ist  for  six  white  Primulas — Mr.  C,  Welsh, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Read,  Blackheath,  taking  a  like  prize  for 
dark-flowered  specimens.  The  show  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  below  the  average,  the  plants  in  this 
district  being  apparently  very  late  this  season. 
Among  the  cut  blooms  the  best  were  Elaine,  in  Mr. 
Osborne's  stand  of  six  large-flowered,  and  Prince 
Alfred  in  Mr.  F.  Hatchett's  twelve  large- flowered, 
Mr.  Hatchett  was  2d  for  twelve  large-flowered, 
having,  among  others,  a  fine  example  of  Bismarck.  In 
the  pot  plants  Mr.  Osborne  had  ago^d  pyramidal  plant 
of  Mr.  George  Gienny.  Mr.  W.  Green,  Padrol  Place, 
taking  equal  ist  with  Mrs,  G.  Rundle.  A  good 
plant  of  White  Cedo  Nulll  gained  for  Mr.  Osborne 
another  ist  in  the  class  for  one  specimen  Pompon. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  took  the  lead  with  four 
standard  Pompons,  good  examples  of  Golden  Circle, 
Salamon,  White  Cedo  Nulli,  &c.  In  the  class  for 
four  large  flowering  standard?,  Mr.  Osborne  again 
came  to  the  front,  showing  amongst  others  admirable 
plants  of  George  Rundle,  Prince  Alfred,  &c. 

The  show  of  hardy  fruit  was  tolerably  good,  espe- 
cially the  dessert  and  kitchen  Apples  shown  by  Mr, 
Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Pavey,  gr.  to  W.  Watkins,  Esq., 
respectively  ;  and  the  collection  shown  by  Mr. 
Osborne,  The  vegetables  and  cottager^'  classes  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  show,  although  nothing 
of  special  merit  appeared.  The  table  decorations  by 
Mr.  Morley,  of  Blackheath  ;  the  collection  of  fruit, 
not  for  competition,  of  \lx.  H.  R.  Smith,  of  Black- 
heath ;  and  Mr.  Hart's  miscellaneous  group  of  plants 
were  highly  commended, 

The  Borough  of  Lambeth  Amateur  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  third  annual  show,  held  on 
the  same  day  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Borough  Road,  was 
one  of  the  best  arranged  that  we  have  seen,  and  most 
creditable  to  the  locality— especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  of  the  productions  were  grown 
within  a  mile  radius  of  the  "Elephant  and  Castle." 
The  stands  of  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  admirable,  as  were  also  the  standard 
plants  of  large  and  Pompon-flowered  varieties.  Messrs. 
Wilsher,  Pryer,  Summers,  Ball,  and  Fill,  were  the 
chief  prize  takers. 

The  Brixton,  Streatuam,  and  Clapham 
Society's  show,  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in;  the  pleasant  grounds  of  a  local  skating  club  on 
Tulse  Hill,  was  a  small  affair,  but  very  good  in  its 
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way.  The  ist  prize  group  of  six  large-flowered  plants, 
contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gr.  to  S.  Stevens,  Esq., 
Tulse  Hill,  were  an  admirably  grown  lot,  and  per- 
fectly bloomed  in  the  case  of  specimens  of  Faust, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  the  others  being 
scarcely  opened  enough.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
also  1st  wiih  a  neatly  grown  lot  of  six  Pompons,  but 
all  deficient  in  open  flower  ;  one,  indeed,  had  not  an 
open  bud  on  it.  The  other  plants  staged  call  for  no 
comment.  Cut  blooms  were  fairly  well  represented 
as  to  numbers,  and  included  a  few  stands  of  really 
high-class  flowers.  The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  for 
twelve  large  blooms  was  Mr,  J.  Lee,  gr.  to  Mr.  Tom 
King  (a  name  once  famous  iti  connection  with  a  less 
refined  art  than  gardening),  and  an  excellent  stand  of 
blooms  it  was,  the  varieties  represented  being  Princess 
Alexandra,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newiogton,  Mrs. 
Brunlees,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Lady  Talfourd,  Mrs. 
Halliburton,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Mrs,  Dixon,  and  Baron 
Beust.  For  twenty-four  there  was  also  a  good  com- 
petition, and  equal  ist  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Hall  and  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gr.  to  G.  Storey,  Esq., 
Nightingale  Lane.  The  exhibition  included  a  few 
small  groups  of  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  a  capital  lot  of  Primulas,  a  fair  show  of  fruit, 
and  a  first-rate  lot  of  vegetables,  amongst  which  the 
collection  from  Mr.  Livermore  may  be  singled  out  for 
honourable  mention. 

The  Gravesend  and  North  Kent  Chrysan- 
themum Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Milton  Hall,  Gravesend,  and,  as  a  whole,  a  very  good 
show  was  got  together.  Beginning  with  the  cut  blooms, 
we  find  among  the  classes  for  gardeners  that  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Boulton,  gr.  to  R.  A. 
Gibbons,  Esq.,  Northfleet,  came  ist,  having  amongst 
others  fine  blooms  of  Mr?,  George  Rundle,  General 
Slade,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  ;  the  2d  prize  going  to  Mr, 
Pendred,  gr,  to  S.  C.  Umfreville,  Esq.,  Greenhithe, 
amongst  whose  exhibit  we  noted  good  examples  of 
Novelty,  Empress  of  India,  Guernsey  Nugget,  &c. 
For  twelve  incurved  blooms  the  order  of  the  above 
prizetakers  was  reversed,  Mr.  Pendred  being  1st, 
and  Mr.  Boulton  an  excellent  2d,  In  these  stands 
were  found  good  blooms  of  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Golden  John  Salter,  General  Slade,  White  Globe, 
&c.  For  twelve  blooms,  reflexed,  Mr,  J.  Biggs,  The 
College,  Northfleet,  came  1st,  Garnet  and  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey  being  most  noticeable.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Anemones,  Mr.  J.  Boul- 
ton was  again  1st,  showing  fairly  good  Sidonie, 
Miss  Nightingale,  Mr.  Astie,  &c.  Among 
the  amateurs,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Gravesend,  had  it 
nearly  all  his  own  way,  being  ist  for  twelve  incurved, 
showing  Sam  Weller,  Lady  Halford,  Prince  Alfred, 
&c.  ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Druck,  of  Stonebridge,  Northfleet, 
gaining  2d  honours  with,  amongst  others,  good 
Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
&c.  For  twelve  reflexed,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  again 
1st,  staging  good  Elaine,  Beaute  du  Nord,  &c. 
Twelve  bunches  of  Anemones  gained  him  another 
1st,  and  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  gained  him  2d 
honours.  The  cottagers'  exhibits  of  these  flowers 
were  certainly  above  the  average,  Mr.  J.  Burdee 
being  fortunate  in  the  classes  for  twelve  large- 
flowered  and  for  twelve  Pompons,  being  also  highly 
commended  for  a  nice  collection  not  for  competition, 
amongst  which  were  James  Salter,  Elaine,  Prince  of 
Anemones,  &c. 

Dismissing  the  cut  blooms,  and  turning  attention  to 
the  pot  plants,  Mr.  J.  Boulton  was  again  to  the  fore 
with  beautifully  trained  plants  of  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
Hermione,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  Pope,  gr.  to  J.  Russel,  Esq., 
coming  2d  with  good  plants.  For  two  plants  large- 
flowered  and  for  four  standards  Mr.  J.  Boulton  was 
again  premier  prizetaker,  having  good  George  Rundle, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Sharp,  &c.  Mr.  Pope  was 
placed  equal  1st  in  this  class,  and  was  also  1st  in  the 
class  for  four  standard  Pompons,  the  most  noticeable 
amongst  which  was  Pearl.  Mr.  Boulton  also  took 
the  1st  for  two  standards,  showing 'Mr,  George  Glenny 
and  Mrs.  George  Rundle ;  the  2d  falling  to  Mr. 
Pepper,  gr.  to  Capt.  Sankey,  who  showed  the  same 
varieties.  In  the  class  for  four  dwarf-trained  plants 
Mr.  J.  Biggs  was  1st  with  good  Mr.  Estie,  Bob,  Cedo 
NuUi,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Boulton  also  gained  the  1st  for  a 
single  specimen  plant  with  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  and 
for  a  single  pyramid  Pompon  with  a  fine  plant  of 
Calliope, 

Among  the  amateurs'  pot  plants  Mr.  W.  T.  Dunk 
gained  the  1st  for  four  standards  with  Venus,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  &c.  ;  two  plants,  dwarf-trained,  gained  Mr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter  like  honours  for  good  plants  of 
Dr.  Sharp  and  Venus,  There  were  also  tolerably 
good  collections  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  also  many 
''garden  designs,"  worked  out  with  bright  coloured 
Chrysanthemums,  which  all  added  interest  to  the 
show. 

Although  we  must  congratulate  the  management  on 
making  the  arrangement  good  for  "  effect,"  yet  we 
must  stop  there,  as  a  large  number  of  the  exhibits 
had  neither  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  attached 
nor  the  slightest  indication  as  to  which  classes  they 
belonged. 


New  Dahlias  of  1877. — The  notes  of  the  new 
Dahlias  distributed  by  Mr.  Turner  last  spring  may  be 
said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  some  account  of 
those  sent  out  by  his  old  friend,  and  in  the  kindliest 
sense  of  the  term  floricultural  rival,  Mr.  John 
Keynes.  It  is  to  these  two  famous  raisers  and  culti- 
vators that  the  floricultural  community  look  for  new 
productions,  and  on  the  whole  what  they  put  into 
circulation  find  much  favour  with  growers. 

Of  the  new  varieties  put  into  commerce  by  Mr, 
Keynes  last  spring,  Mrs.  Drummond,  a  pale  lilac 
self,  and  of  fine  quality  when  shown  as  a  yearling,  has 
not  proved  so  good  as  was  expected  :  perhaps  the 
season  was  not  favourable  to  it.  Mrs,  John  Downie, 
blush  ground,  deepening  to  pale  lilac,  and  heavily 
edged  with  rosy  purple,  was  much  admired  when 
shown  as  a  seedling,  and  it  has  proved  a  fine  constant 
exhibition  variety — a  model  of  what  a  good  Dahlia 
should  be,  Mr.  Keynes  has  termed  it  "a  wonderful 
flower,"  and  in  doing  so  he  has  not  overstated  ils  value. 
The  Hon,  Sidney  Herbert,  while  grand  in  colour, 
being  a  self  flower,  of  a  rich  shaded  crimson  glow,  is 
yet  deficient  in  outline  ;  it  is,  however,  very  constant, 
and  for  that  reason  will  be  grown.  David  Saunders 
is  a  fine  dark  Mulberry  self  in  the  way  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Moffatt,  but  with  a  higher  centre.  This  is  an 
improvement  that  will  commend  itself  to  Dahlia 
exhibitors,  for  it  is  a  taking  flower  in  an  exhi- 
bition stand .  Perfection  of  Primroses  is  of 
a  beautiful  primrose  glow,  and  comes  slightly 
edged  with  rose.  It  is  large  in  size,  but  re 
markably  well  built,  and  has  been  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  stands  during  the  summer.  A  very 
constant  and  valuable  show  flower  is  found  in  John 
William  Lord,  shaded  orange-buff,  but  paler  in  colour 
on  the  surface  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
Dahlias  of  the  season.  Minnie  Bond  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  pleasing  flower,  the  ground  pale 
cream,  finely  laced  or  edged  with  rosy  purple ;  but 
it  requires  liberal  growth  to  get  it  into  size  for  the 
exhibition  table,  and  when  in  good  condition  it  is 
really  a  striking  flower.  Benjamin  Crossland  is  a 
flower  of  which  high  expectations  were  formed,  but 
it  has  proved  rather  too  small  this  season  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  ;  it  is  a  rich  dark  purple  self  of  excel- 
lent form  and  substance.  Vivid  is  a  soft  bright 
scarlet  self  that  is  occasionally  a  good  show  flower, 
but  requires  cutting-out  to  get  the  blooms  into  proper 
condition.  It  bids  fair  to  make  a  first-rate  bedding 
variety,  being  dwarf  in  growth,  and  throws  out  its 
numerous  flowers  well  from  the  foliage  on  erect  stems, 
John  Wyatt  is  a  grand  flower  in  every  respect ;  it  is  a 
finely  formed  crimson-scarlet  self,  and  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  its  favour ;  it  takes  a  high  place  in  a 
select  list  of  exhibition  varieties.  John  Eraser  is  a 
flower  which  excited  high  hopes  that  have  not  been 
realised  ;  it  has  come  coarse,  probably  owing  to  the 
wet  season,  or  more  likely  still  from  being  over- 
worked at  the  time  of  propagating  it  in  the  spring ;  it 
has  a  chocalate  ground,  shaded  with  purple  and  buff, 
and  is  very  novel  and  distinct.  Dauntless  is  remark- 
able for  its  telling  colour,  being  of  a  rich  shaded 
orange  shaded  with  buff;  it  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  fancy  Dahlias  in 
cultivation  have  come  out  of  Salisbury,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  batch  of  fancy  flowers  distributed 
by  Mr.  Keynes  last  spring  comprised  some  thoroughly 
good  things.  Hercules,  yellow  ground,  striped  and 
speckled  with  rich  crimson,  has  proved  a  great  ac- 
quisition ;  it  is  always  ready  for  show,  and  is  capital 
in  every  respect.  Tippy  Bob  is  a  very  useful  high 
centred  flower,  but  wanting  in  the  matter  of  perfection 
of  outline ;  colour  canary -yellow,  with  stripes  of  rose 
and  purple  ;  it  is  novel  in  marking,  and  distinct  in 
character.  Monsieur  Chauviere  is  a  large  back-row 
flower  of  a  very  constant  character;  lilac  ground 
spotted  and  striped  with  dark  crimson  ;  it  must  not 
be  thinned,  or  the  flower  will  become  coarse.  Rosette 
is  a  lovely  flower  when  caught  in  proper  character, 
the  white  ground  being  handsomely  striped  with  rows 
of  purple  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  come  self-coloured,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  so  good  as  when  the  fancy  cha- 
racter is  well  displayed.  Lucy  Fawcett,  straw  colour, 
striped  and  spotted  with  rich  crimson,  is  both  large 
in  size  and  constant  in  character,  but  lacks  outline. 
Lady  AUington,  dark  scarlet  tipped  with  white,  is  a 


very  showy  useful  flower,  and  will  no  doubt  be  grown 
for  its  attractive  appearance. 

The  following  selection  of  thirty-six  varieties  of 
show  Dahlias  represent  the  cream  of  the  flowers  shown 
at  various  times  during  the  past  summer,  omitting 
those  that  have  not  yet  been  distributed  : — Mrs.  John 
Downie,  John  William  Lord,  John  Wyatt,  Canary, 
Christopher  Ridley,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Alexander 
Cramond,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Cremorne,  Crite- 
rion, Charles  Leicester,  Edward  Purchase,  George 
Goodhall,  Henry  Walton,  Herbert  Turner,  John 
McPhersoD,  James  Service,  John  Standish,  James 
Cocker,  John  Neville  Keynes,  Julia  Wyatt,  King  of 
Primroses,  Leah,  Mrs.  Stancomb,  Memorial,  Mrs, 
Boston,  Queen's  Messenger,  Queen  of  Beauties, 
Samuel  PiimsoU,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Vice-President, 
Willie  Eckford,  William  Lucas,  Flora  Wyatt, 
Henry  Glasscock,  and  Monarch,  the  three  last  named 
being  fancy  flowers  shown  in  the  self  character.  The 
best  twenty-four  fancies  comprised  Hercules,  Tippy 
Bob,  Mons.  Chauviere,  Mrs.  Purvis,  Peacock,  Singu- 
larity, Artemus  Ward,  Butterfly,  Carnation,  Dolly 
Varden,  Fanny  Sturt,  Flora  Wyatt,  Henry  Glasscock, 
Letty  Coles,  Laura  Haslam,  Leopardess,  Miss  Lilly 
Large,  Mrs.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Pauline,  Pros- 
pero.  Queen  Mab,  The  Rev.  J.  B.  M,  Camm,  and 
Viceroy.  R,  D. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Adiantum  Edgworthii,  Hook.,  Illustration 
Hoj-ticole^  t.  286. — An  elegant  little  Fern,  with  slender 
linear  fronds,  having  brownish- black  rachides,  and 
dimidiate-oblong  pinnse,  represented  as  small  wedge- 
shaped,  and  toothed  along  the  free  edge,  in  the 
figure.  The  fronds  are  occasionally  proliferous,  pro- 
ducing little  buds  or  tufts  of  secondary  fronds. 
Native  of  Mooltan,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Edgeworth. 

^chmea  Veitchii,  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6329, 
—A  noble  Bromeliad  with  tufted  leaves,  leathery  in 
texture,  broadly  strap-shaped,  spotted  and  minutely 
serrulate.  The  inflorescence  is  a  dense  spike  of  scarlet 
toothed  bracts,  closely  investing  flowers  of  a  similar 
colour.  It  was  discovered  in  New  Grenada  by  Mr, 
Wallis,  and  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs. 
Veitcb. 

Begonia  Royal  Standard,  Floral  Magazine, 
t.  2S1. — A  seedling  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co., 
Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  The  flowers  are 
bold  in  form,  of  a  rich  crimson-lake  colour. 

BOLLEA  Lahndei,  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6331, 
— Originally  described  by  Professor  Reichenbacb, 
Gardeners^  Chronicle^  1874,  ii.,  33.  The  present  pl^nt, 
grown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  differs  in  colour  from 
that  first  described.  The  sepals  are  rose-coloured, 
with  straw-coloured  tips,  the  petals  also  rose-coloured 
but  with  white  margins.  The  lip  is  golden-yellow, 
its  disc  marked  with  several  elevated  ridges. 

Calceolaria  lobata,  Botanical  Magazine^  t  6330. 
— An  herbaceous  species,  with  palmately  lobed  leaves, 
like  those  of  a  Gooseberry,  and  erect  loosely- branch- 
ing cymes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  being  curiously 
folded  on  itself,  and  spotted  on  the  inner  surface. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 

Cerasus  serratifolia  rosea.  Revue  Horticole, 
October  16,  1S77  (also  known  as  C.  Sieboldii  rubra), 
— A  very  beautiful,  hardy,  free-flowering,  double- 
flowered  Cherry  ;  the  outer  petals  of  a  pink  colour. 

Double-flowered  Mimulus,  Florist^  November, 
1S77. — Three  varieties  are  figured,  Galatea,  Crown 
Prince,  Spotted  Gem.  All  are  remarkable  for  size, 
form,  richness  of  colouring  and  spotting,  the  stamens, 
moreover,  in  some  cases  being  replaced  by  petals. 
These  fine  novelties  were  raised  by  Messrs,  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Co.,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery. 

Drac^NA  reflexa,  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  6327, 
— A  very  old  plant  in  gardens,  but  not  previously 
figured  save  in  Redoubte's  LUiacetz.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate-sessile,  the  flowers  very  numerous  in  a 
handsome  branching  raceme,  each  nearly  i  inch  long, 
greenish -yellow,  with  a  short  tube  and  narrow  spread- 
ing segments.  Native  of  tropical  Africa,  Mauritius, 
&c.  The  figure  was  taken  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew. 

Hyacinth  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Florist^  November, 
1S77. — A  single  flowered  variety  with  pale  lilac  bells, 
figured  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch, 

Ixora  FORMOSA,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  284. — A  fine 
variety  raised  by  Mr.  John  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge, 
jrom  javanica,  crossed  with  coccinea,  or  some  other 
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species  {sic !).  It  is  a  fine  variety,  with  compact 
trusses  of  novel  colour. 

Larkspur  Earl  of  Verulam,  Floral  Ma^azine^ 
t.  285. — A  very  dwarf  form  of  dense  compact  habit, 
leaves  deeply  cut  into  linear  segments  and  erect  dense 
spikes  of  flowers.  The  guard  petals  are  bright  ultra- 
marine, the  other  petals  violet- purple.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Alban's. 

Malus  coronaria,  Revue  Horticole,  November, 
1877.  — A  North  American  species  with  shining 
leaves,  more  or  less  lobed,  flowers  small,  rose- 
coloured,  anthers  yellowish. 

New  Hybrid  Cape  Pelargoniums,  Floral 
Magazine,  t  2S2  :  Rosy  Mom,  Spotted  Gem,  Echina- 
tum. — The  two  first-named  are  presumably  hybrids 
from  Echinatum,  crossed  with  pollen  of  one  of  the 
nosegay  section,  and  to  this  is  attributed  their  dis- 
tinctness of  character,  variety  of  colour,  and  the  much 
finer  appearance  and  stouter  build  of  the  flower. 

Tovaria  oleracea,  Baker,  Bol.  Ma^.^  t.  6313.— 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  of  priority  the  name 
Tovaria  is  here  adopted  instead  of  Smilacina.  The 
present  plant  is  a  native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  a 
great  height,  and  is  quite  hardy  here.  The  stem  is 
6  feet  in  height,  with  broad  ovate-oblong  puberulous 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  wbtiish  flowers,  tinged 
with  pink,  in  form  and  size  not  unlike  those  of  a  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  at 
Kew,  by  Dr.  Treutler,  and  flowered  in  June.  The 
young  flower-heads  form  an  excellent  vegetable  in 
Sikkim,  bencethe  specific  name. 

Tydea  Monsieur  Thiers,  Illustration  Horticole^ 
t  287. — A  handsome  Gesnerad,  with  large,  ovate, 
downy  leaves,  and  panicles  of  long-stalked,  pendulous, 
Gloxinia-like  flowers  of  a  red  colour  ;  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  spotted  ;  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  of  a  whitish 
hue.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Tydea  Cecilic<; 
as  the  seed  parent,  and  Sciadocalyx  Luciani  as  the 
pollen  parent. 

Vanda  ccerulescens  var.  Boxallii,  Botanical 
Magazine^  t.  6328. — A  form  with  sepals  and  petals 
pale  violet,  the  lip  dark  violet,  with  raised  white 
lines.  See  Rchb.  f.  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  \%'J'lt 
L,  p.  749.     Low,  Clapton. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH,  LONDONy 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov,  14, 1877. 
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Nov.    8. — A   very  fine  bright  day.     Little  fog  in  morning. 
Overcast  at  night.     MUd. 

—  9. — Overcast,  dull  and  wet  till  9  p.m.     Fine  and  bright 

after. 

—  10. —  Fine,  but  dull  and    showery  at    times.      Strong 

wind.  Thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied 
with  hail  at  about  5  A.  M. 

—  '11.— Overcast,  dull  and  very  wet  throughout.    A  violent 

gate  of  wind.  The  heaviest  gusts  occurred  just 
Before  midnight,  being  about  the  time  of  the 
lowest  reading  of  the  barometer.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  at  this  time  was  S.S.W.,  after  which 
it  veered  to  the  West.     A  day  of  bad  weather. 

'  Barometer  reading,  November  ri,  9  A.M.,  29.169  in.  ; 
3  P.M.,  28.928  ;  10  PM.,  28.635:  10.30  P.M.  28.613;  II  P.M., 
28.591;  II. ao  P.M..  28.567;  ri.30  i-.M.,  28.557;  1I-40  P.M., 
28.549(Iowes[),  11.45  P-M-.  28554;  *»-50  P-M-;  28,569;  11.55 
P.M..  28.571;    midnight,  28.566.     Nov.    12,  0.5   am,  28.565; 

I     AM.,    38,608;     4.30   A.M.,    28.617;   8    A.M.,    28.772;   9    A.M., 

a8.788;  ii.  a.m.,  28.836;  noon,  28.836, 


Nov.  12.— Fine  day,  frequently  dull  and  showery.  Cold. 
Heavy  rain  and  strong  gale  in  early  morning. 
The  barometer  read  at  midnight  28. 912  inches. 

—  13.— A  fine  day.     Cold,  cloudy,  and  gloomy  in  morning. 

Barometer  reading  at  9  A.M.,  29. 145  inches  ;  3P-M-, 
2Q-335  ;  midnight,  29.634. 

—  14. — A  very  fine  clear  day.     Cold.     Thick  fog  in  morn- 

insj.   Barometer  reading  at  9  a.m.,  29.907  inches  ; 
3  p.m.,  30.001 ;  at  midnight,  30,067. 


London:  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  10,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  decreased  from  30.14  inches  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  to  29. 76  inches  by  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  increased  to  29.86  inches  by  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  decreased  to  29.63  inches  by  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  increased  to  29. 8S  inches  by  noon  on  the 
8th,  decreased  to  29.37  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
loth,  and  was  29  43  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
29.70  inches,  being  o  36  inch  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  0.30  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  60'  on  the  Sth  to  54I'' 
on  the  4th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  574"- 
The lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
ranged  between  364''  on  the  4th  and  50*  on  the  7th  ; 
the  mean  for  the  week  was  45  i°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  12",  the 
greatest  range  in  the  day  being  iS^**  on  the  4th,  and 
the  least  8^"  on  the  7th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  as 
follows :— 4th,  46°.5;  5th,  52°.6;  6th,  54°;  7th, 
53°.6  ;  Sth,  5o°,8;  9th,  5i°.7  ;  lo'h,  49°- 5.  and  the 
departures  in  excess  of  their  respective  averages  were 
0^9,  7". 2,  8°.9,  8°.9,  6*. 5,  7'. 8,  and  6°.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  5ij°,  being 
64"  above  the  average  of  sixty  years'  observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  iiol" 
on  the  5th,  and  1041"  on  the  8th  ;  on  the  6th  the 
reading  did  not  rise  above  60°.  The  lowest  readings 
of  a  thermometer  on  grass,  with  its  bulb  exposed 
to  the  sky  were  24^*  on  the  4th,  and  41°  both  on  the 
5th  and  8tb.     The  mean  value  for  ihe  week  was  40^°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.S.W., 
and  its  strength  strong.  The  weather  during  the 
week  was  generally  dull  and  wet,  but  very  mild.  A 
slight  thunderstorm  occurred  accompanied  with  hail 
and  heavy  rain  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
loth  inst. 

Rain  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week,  the  amount 
collected  was  0.81  inch. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  62*  at  Sunder- 
land, 601°  at  Sheffield,  and  60°  at  Blackheath  ;  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Bradford  was  56^, 
and  at  Brighton,  Wolverhampton,  Liverpool,  and 
Hull  was  57°  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
58^°,  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  were  30^  at  Nottingham,  32^°  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  34^°  at  Cambridge  ;  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  Liverpool  and  Bradford  was  43°,  and  at 
Plymouth  42° ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
37i°-  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the 
greatest  at  Nottingham,  28^°,  and  the  least  at  Brad- 
ford, 13^"  ;  the  mean  range  of  temperature Jrom  all 
stations  was  21". 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Blackheath,  Truro,  and  Sunderland,  all 
574°,  and  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol,  all 
56^^  and  the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  524',  and 
at  Bradford,  53°  ;  the  general  mean  from  all  stations 
was  551'.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night  tempe- 
ratures was  the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton.  39",  and  at 
Nottingham,  40^"  ;  and  the  highest  at  Portsmouth, 
48I',  and  at  Brighton,  48"  ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  444°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  was  the  least  at  Brighton,  74°, 
and  the  greatestjat  Nottingham,  14^°;  the  mean  daily 
range  from  all  stations  was  ll°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  494°,  being  10*  higher  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
were  514*  at  Portsmouth,  i,\\°  at  Blackheath,  and 
51°  at  Brighton  and  Plymouth,  and  the  lowest  were 
45°  at  Wolverhampton,  and  47*  at  Nottingham. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  most  stations, 
and  generally  on  five  or  six  days.  The  amounts  mea- 
sured varied  from  i  inch  and  and  lour-tenths  at  both 
Brighton  and  Eccles,  and  i{  inch  at  Truro,  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  at  Sunderland.  The  average  fall  over 
the  country  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull 
and  wet,  but  very  mild.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
generally  on  the  9t.h  and  loth  inst.  A  solar  halo  was 
seen  at  Bristol  on  the  7th  inst. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  62°  at  Paisley  to  53° 
at  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Greenock ;  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  55°.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tures ol  the  air  varied  from  38°  at  both  Edinburgh 
and  Dundee  to  42^"  at  Glasgow;  the  mean  from  all 
stations  was  40*^.      The  mean  range  of  temperature 


from  all  stations  was  15*.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  for  the  week  from  all  stations  was  473*, 
being  io|°  higher  than  the  value  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1876.  The  highest  was  49",  at  Leith,  and 
the  lowest  47^",  at  Aberdeen. 

Rain  fell  at  Greenock  and  Paisley  to  the  amounts  of 
34  inches  and  3^  inches  respectively,  whilst  at  Aber- 
deen only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fell.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  I  inch  and  four-tenths. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
57°,  the  lowest  35",  the  range  22°,  the  mean  481", 
and  the  fall  of  rain  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 

Hints  on  Chimney  Cleaning. — No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  time 
that  any  chimney  will  go  before  it  requires  sweeping. 
So  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  chimney,  the 
extent  of  the  fire  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel.  A 
kitchen  fire  being  used  daily,  the  kitchen  chimney 
requires  sweeping  every  three  or  four  months.  Should 
it  smoke,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  sweep  is 
necessary  ;  for  though  the  chimney  itself  may  be  clean 
enough,  the  chimney-pot  may  have  become  choked 
up  in  some  way  or  other  that  prevents  the  smoke 
having  free  egress.  All  other  chimneys  should  at 
least  be  swept  once  a-year  ;  and,  considering  that 
now-a-days  drawing-room  fires  have  sometimes  to  be 
lighted  during  the  summer  months,  twice  a-year  is  by 
far  the  safer  plan.  At  the  time  of  the  sweep's  visits, 
all  small  articles  should  be  removed  from  the  rooms, 
pictures  and  curtains  taken  down,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  for  taking  up  the  carpets.  In 
country  places,  where  a  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  chimney-sweep,  persons  often  clean  their 
own  flues  in  the  following  manner :  —  After  the  fires  are 
out  at  night  the  grate  is  cleared  from  cinders  and  ashes, 
in  order  that  the  soot  (which  is  very  valuable  for  gar- 
dens) may  not  be  mixed  with  them.  A  garden  mat, 
or  other  convenient  material,  is  then  fixed  against  the 
front  of  the  mantelpiece,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
would  be  by  the  sweep.  The  gardener,  or  any  avail- 
able man,  then  passes  a  gun  up  the  chimney  as  high 
as  he  can  reach  from  the  left-hand  side,  removing  the 
mat  only  just  enough  to  admit  his  right  arm,  and 
holding  the  mat  close  with  the  other.  As  soon  as  the 
soot  is  settled,  and  the  gun  re-loaded  (of  course  with 
powder  only),  the  operation  should  be  repeated,  two 
discharges  of  the  gun  being  generally  sufficient.  The 
mat  must  remain  safely  secured  against  the  chimney- 
piece  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  a  man  should 
ascend  to  the  roof  and  sweep  down  as  far  as  he  can 
reach.  For  this  purpose  a  long  stick  should  be  pro- 
cured, to  the  end  of  which  an  old  broom,  or,  better 
still,  a  bush  or  furze,  should  be  attached.  Cassell's 
^*  Domestic  Dictionary  "  for  November. 


Apples  :  A.  H.  P.  The  fruits  you  have  sent  to  us 
we  do  not  know,  excepting  that  called  Gold  Acre, 
which  is  the  true  Costard.  Severn  Bank,  Lamb 
Apple,  and  British  Pippin,  are  all  good  sorts,  but 
not  superior  to  others  already  well  known, 

Astilbe  bakbata,  &c.  :  J.  Bryant.  Pot  the  Astilbes 
without  cutting  the  roots  at  all  if  you  can  help  it. 
After  flowering  plant  them  out  on  a  rich  border. 
Don't  prune  the  Mar^chal  Niel  at  all,  except  it  be  to 
thin  out  the  shoots.  We  should  think  the  best  book 
you  can  have  to  begin  with  would  be  an  elementary 
one  like  Paxton's  Cottager's  Calendar. 

Heating  :  J.  W.  W.  A  small  gas  stove  or  one  of  the 
several  little  oil  stoves  now  advertised  would  answer 
your  purpose. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  y.  T.  P.  Apple  :  Pomme  violette. 
— Perrystone.  2,  Kmg  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Fearn's  Pip- 
pin ;  5,  Margil,  probably ;  others  not  known. — 
H.  A.  B.  3,  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  others  so  rubbishy 
that  they  can't  be  recognised— A  Clarke,  i,  Sops  of 
Wine  ;  3,  Longville's  Kernel  ;  4,  London  Pippin  ; 
others  not  known. — B.  (7.,  Whitekaven.  Pear:  Jersey 
Gratioli.  Apples  :  i,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Em- 
peror Alexander.— l^.  T.  Apple  ;  King  Harry. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Redwood.  HeUanthus  strumosus 
var.— ^.  G.  I,  Begonia  {?),  flowers  required  for  iden- 
tification ;  3  and  4,  Cactuses,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
name  in  the  condition  sent ;  5,  Euonymus  japonicus 
variegatus  ;  one  of  the  two  others  sent  without  num- 
bers is  a  Kleinia,  the  other  Isoloma  Deppeana. — 
y.  Leman.  Browallia  viscosa.— T.  T,  Yourplantmay 
be  Dendrobium  cumulatum,  but  it  reached  us  in  such 
condition  that  we  cannot  determine  it  for  certain. — 
C.  B.  Cotoneaster  affinis.  —  T.  K.  K.  i,  Aster  hori- 
zontalis  ;  2,  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  ;  3,  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha.  — /".  T,  N.  Heeria  rosea  of  Triana,  or 
Heterocentrum  mexicanura  of  Hooker. 
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Paronychia  Tea,  p.  594.— In  addition  to  P.  argentea 
P.  nivea  is  also  used. 

Plant  Culture  :  J.  H.  T.  Palms  will  grow  in  almost 
any  description  of  soil,  either  peat  or  loam  ;  but  where 
good  loam  of  a  rich,  somewhat  adhesive  nature,  simi- 
lar to  what  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Kent,  can  be 
had,  it  is  best  to  grow  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  others. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  but  do  not  put  so  much  sand 
in  the  soil  as  usual  for  the  generality  of  other  plants  ; 
do  not  over-pot,  and  give  abundance  of  water  in 
the  growing  season,  never  letting  the  soil  even  dur- 
ing the  winter  get  nearly  so  dry  as  with  most  things. 
The  above  treatment  holds  good  for  Palms  collec- 
tively. Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  is  an  easily  grown 
plant,  but  although  all  but  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  does  much  the  best  when  it  can  have  a 
little  warmth  ;  it  will  do  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but 
we  have  found  that  the  leaves  usually  come  with  more 
white  in  them  when  loam  is  used  than  peat ;  add  one- 
sixth  or  a  seventh  of  sand.   T,  B. 

Vines  Shanking  :  A,  Z.,  Oxford.  Yes  ;  we  would 
advise  you  to  do  as  you  say  with  the  outside  borders. 
Make  the  outside  border  wider,  and  not  exceeding 
3  feet  in  depth,  but  well  drained.  The  inside  border 
you  need  not  trouble  about,  except  to  have  it  well 
watered. 

Erratum. — In  the  article  on  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
plants,  at  p.  563,  twelve  lines  from  the  bottom,  for 
"inhabitants"  read  *' plants." 


Catalouges  Received,— J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  {15, 
John  Street,  New  York),  Wholesale  List  of  American 
ceeds  /or  the  European  Wholesale  Trade.-^Kelway 
&  Son  (Langport),  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Catalogue 
of  Gladioli. — Messrs.  Simon-Louis  Brothers  (Metz, 
Lorraine),  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants,  Fruits,  &c.— A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt-Coninck 
(Tottenham  Nurseries,  Dedemsvaart,  Pays-Bas),  Price 
List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Cactus,  &c.  — 
Messrs.  Rush  &  Yeats  (19,  Foregate  Street,  Chester), 
Price  List  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— T.  W.— M.  M.— C.  Y.  M.— 
R.  P.— Derbyshire  (next  week).— N.  W.— Duffer.— H.  L. 
&  Co.— R.  G.— E.  W.— A  Gardener.— J.  S.— D.  G,  M.— 
G.  D.— S.  J.— J.  M.— F.  B.  (next  weckl.-E.  E.  E.-J.  B. 
—A.  F.  B.— W.  R.-M.  C.  C. 


arkds. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  15. 

There  is  a  general  depression  in  all  parts  of  our  mar- 
ket, and  prices  are,  with  few  exceptions,  lower.  A  good 
supply  of  Grapes  is  still  to  hand,  at  previous  rates.  The 
first  direct  cargo  of  St.  Michael  Pines  has  arrived  in  very 
good  condition,  realising  fair  prices.  Cobs  are  stagnant, 
good  samples  on  offer  at  reduced  rates  failing  to  meet 
with  buyers.  James  Webber,   Wholesale  Apple  Market, 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I  J. 

Abutilon,  i2  blooms  o  6-  j  6  j  Jasmine,  per  bunch  i 
Asters,  12  bun.        ..  6  o-iz  o     Mignonette,  12  bun.  2 
iJouvardias,  per  bun.  10-401  Narcrssus,        (Paper 
Calceolaria,   p    bun.  o  6-  i  o  [      White),  per  doz. ..  3 
Camellia  blms.,  doz.  3  0-12  o    ""  ' 
Cariiationa,  12  blooms  10-30 
Chtysanth  ,  12  blms.  30-60 
Cornflower,    12  bun.  60-90 
Dahlias,  12  bun.     ..  6  0-12  o 
iCpiphyllum,  12  blms.  10-30 

Euchaiis,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o  j  Stephanotis,    12  spr.  6 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  5  0-12  01  Stocks,  12  bunches. . 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-601  Tropaeolum,  12  bun. 
Heliotropes,    12  spr.  06-10     Tuberoses,   12  blms. 
Hyacinths,  Rom.doz.  20-60!  Violets,   12  bunches 


d.  s.  d. 
0-20 

O-   Q    O 


!  Pelargoniums,  is  spr. 
I    —  zonal,  12   sprays  o 
j  Primula,  double,  per 
I      bunch         ..         ..I 
Pyrethrum    ..         ..    o 
Roses  (indoor),  doz. 


0-20 
6-  I  o 
6-12  o 
0-12  o 
o-  S  o 
0-40 
6-40 
0-30 


Begonias,  per  doz. . . 
Bouvardias,  do. 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Coleus,  per  dozen  .. 
Cyclamen,  per  doz... 
Cyperus,  do. . . 
Dracaena  terminalis 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Erica  Hyemalis,  doz, 

—  gracilis,  per  doz, 
Euonymus,    m    var,, 

per  doz 


Plants 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0-12  o 
12  0-24  o 

5  0-12  o 

6  0-24  o 
6  o-  9  o 

12  0-24  o 
4  0-12  o 
30  0-60  o 
18  0-24  o 
18  0-42  o 
6  0-18  o 

6  0-24  o 


IN  Pots, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz.  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  3  6-15  o 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  .,2  o-io  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen. .  6  0-12  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 

Myrtles,  do 3  o-  9  d 

Palms  in  variety,each  3  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         . .  ..60-90 

Solanums      ..         ..9  0-24  o 
Valottapurptir.,  doz.  9  o-i3  o 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.         . .  2  <>-  4  o 
Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..         ..  16-  „ 
Beans,    French,    per 

packet        ..         ..10-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  . .         „  6  o-  ., 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 
Cauliflowers, perdoz,  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle . .  16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  . .  30-  . . 

Cucumbers,  each  . .  i  o-  6  o 
Endive,  per  doz.     . ,  z  o-  2  o 

-  Batavian.  p.  doz.  i  6- 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch   . .  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Lettuces, per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,  per  bushel..    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bimch. .  o  g-  . . 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.  ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  2  o-  .. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
lomatos,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 


,  p 

Garlic,  per  lb.         . .  o  6- 
Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  gor.  to  iios.  ;  Kent  Regents,  100s. 
to  140J. ;   Kent  Kidneys,  140^.  to  160s, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  16-50 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..09-60 
Lemons,  per  loo  ..  8  0-12  o 
Melons,  each  ..  20-50 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06 
Oranges,  per  100     ..  6  0-16  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Peaches,  per  doz,  ..20  o-  .. 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  20-40 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  30-60 
Figs,  green,  doz.  .,  10-30 
Walnuts,  per  bushel  50-80 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Nov.  14. — More  inquiry  is  now  shown  for 
Clover  seeds,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  past  few  months  will  shortly  be  succeeded  by 
a  moderate  amount  of  activity.  Red  Clover,  it  is  gene- 
rally considered,  has  seen  its  lowest  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  there  is  greater  disposition  to 
purchase.  Mail  advices  describe  the  supplies  on  the 
chief  American  markets  as  scarcely  equal  to  the  home 
demand.  Although  the  crop  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one, 
the  Western  farmers,  not  being  pleased  with  current 
rates,  and  feeling  assured  that  the  expected  orders  from 
Europe  must  shortly  enhance  prices^  will  not  yet  thresh 
freely  ;  at  present,  however,  there  seems  no  immediate 
chance  of  their  wishes  in  this  respect  being  fulfilled  ;  for, 
taking  quality  into  account,  French  seed  is  certainly 
cheaper  than  American.  New  English  red  does  not  yet 
appear  in  quantity  ;  a  few  samples  have  been  exhibited 
on  Mark  Lane,  but  no  values  have  yet  been  fixed.  There 
has  been  a  little  business  doing  in  Aisike,  and  one  or  two 
parcels  of  new  home-grown  have  changed  hands.  White 
Clovers  and  Trefoils  are  held  with  firmness.  As  regards 
Mustard  seed  prices  have  lately  gone  continuously  in 
favour  of  buyers  ;  the  crop  in  Cambridgeshire  has  proved 
unusually  large.  Essex  seed  this  year  was  of  extremely 
fine  quality.  Good  useful  brown  samples  are  now  ob- 
tainable on  reasonable  terms.  In  Canary  seed  there  has 
been  rather  more  doing  at  the  late  decline  ;  indeed, 
quotations  are  now  so  low  that  some  little  speculation  in 
the  article  has  sprung  up.  Blue  Peas  command  a  good 
sale  at  full  rates.  John  Shaw  6*  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  dull  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  regards  Wheat  and  flour  still  weaker 
prices  prevailed.  The  chief  incident  was  a  reduction  of 
4J.  in  the  price  of  of  town-made  flour,  52J.  per  sack  being 
the  top  price.  In  Wheat  transactions  occurred  at 
from  ij.  to  2J.  decline.  This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  white  produce,  the  better  qualities  of  which  were 
usually  held  for  the  full  rates  ol  the  previous  Monday. 
The  depression  in  the  market  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
the  heavy  arrivals.  Barley  was  steady  in  tone,  without 
much  doing.  Malt  was  slow,  and  much  the  same  in 
price.  Oats  and  Maize,  Beans  and  Peas,  all  experienced 
a  dragging  sale,  but  quotations  generally  were  no  flatter. 
Flour  of  the  various  kinds  and  grades  found  very  few 
buyers,  even  at  reduced  currencies. — On  Wednesday 
there  was  no  improvement  observable  in  the  market,  in- 
deed the  tendency  was  towards  increased  depression. 
Wheat  and  flour  could  only  be  sold  at  less  money,  and 
holders  as  a  rule  were  most  anxious  to  realise.  Barley 
was  steady  ;  Oats  and  Maize  were  much  the  same  as  on 
Monday  ;  and  though  Beans  and  Peas  were  unaltered  in 
value,  yet  the  inquiry  was  particularly  dull.  The  top 
price  of  town-made  flour  was  501.  per  sack. — Average 
prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  November  10  : — 
Wheat,  52J.  <,d.  ;  Barley,  435,  ^d.  ;  Oats,  24?.  6d.  For 
the  corresponding  week  last  year : — Wheat,  485.  3;/.  ; 
Barley,  39J.  3(7',  ;  Oats,  z^s.  lod. 


CATTLE, 


At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  the  supply  of  beasts 
was  about  the  same  as  on  the  previous  Monday,  but  the 
average  quality  was  scarcely  so  good.  Being  scarce 
choicest  qualities  in  a  few  instances  exceeded  our  top 
quotations.  The  trade  in  sheep  was  brisk,  and  a  fair 
clearance  was  effected' at  fully  late  rates.  There  were 
very  few  calves  on  offer,  and  choice  quahties  were  in 
demand.  Quotations: — Beasts,  4s.  6d.  to  ^s.  2d,,  and 
;^s.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  calves,  41.  ^d.  to  6s.  2d,  ;  sheep,  5J.  6d, 
to  6j.,  and  6s.  6d.  to  js.  ;  pigs,  4J.  to  5^.  — Thursday's 
trade  was  quiet,  and  without  special  feature.  Both 
beasts  and  sheep  changed  hands  quietly,  and  whilst  the 
best  breeds  were  tolerably  steady,  other  sorts  were 
irregular  in  value.  Calves  were  firm,  and  the  best  kinds 
rather  dearer.     Pigs  were  dull  and  weak. 


HAY, 

The  Whitechapel  market  report  for  Tuesday  states 
that  with  the  supply  rather  considerable  and  the  demand 
the  reverse  of  active,  prices  were  hardly  so  good  as  on 
the  previous  Saturday.  Prime  clover,  iooj.  to  137/.  ; 
inferior,  85^.  to  95^.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  goj.  to  105^.  ; 
inferior,  75J.  to;  855.  ;  and  straw,  441.  to  58^.  per  load. — 
On  Thursday  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  fodder,  trade 
for  which  was  quiet,  and  prices  for  straw  were  somewhat 
lower.  Quotations  :  —  Prime  Clover,  loox.  to  137J"-  ; 
inferior,  855.  to  955.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  xq$s.  ; 
inferior,  j^s.  to  855.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  54J.  per  load. — 
Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior  meadow  hay, 
looj.  to  iioj.  ;  inferior,  Soj.  to  gor.  ;  superior  Clover, 
130J.  to  136J. ;  inferior,  90^.  to  1105. ;  and  straw,  525, 
to  57J.  per  load. 

COALS. 

The  market  was  moderately  supplied  on  Monday  with 
house  coals,  which  sold  at  last  qiiotations.  Business  on 
Wednesday  was  quiet,  but  at  firmer  prices  than  on 
Monday.  Quotations : — Springwell  Hartley,  i6j.  -^d.  ; 
Walls  End — Hetton,  zos.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  lys.  gd.  ; 
Hawthorns,  17s.  gd.  ;  Lambton,  igs.  6d.  ;  South  Het- 
tor,  20s.  ;  Xunstall,  jjs.  gd. 


AVENUETR  E  E  S. 

PLANE   TREES.— Several  thousands  of  the 

true  Platanus   occidentalis,  from  10  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 

POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 

These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly /or  Street 

and  Avenue  Planting, 

They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 

question,   the  finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to  be  found  in  any 

Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     "WATEREB, 

KNAP     HILL,      V/OKING,      SURREY. 

QPECIAL    OFFER    TO    THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifully  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons  and  Palmettes. 
Per  100. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin 42^. 

PEAR  S,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince        . .         . .         . .         $os. 

PLUMS,  on  Prunus  St.  Julien  50^. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  M ALUS;  Crab-Apples  20J. 

ROSE,  Mane tti 25X. 

,,     raultiflora  de  la  Grifferaie  25^. 

HOTEIA     (SPIR^A)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
;C6  155.  per  looD. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 

Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 

CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 

&c., 

CONTAIN   A 

Superb  assortment  of  the 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing   In  Glaases. 
Pots,  Vases,  &;c. 

loj.  td.,  zis.,  and  42s.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

los.  6t{.,  2IS.,  and  425.  each. 


For  Greenhouse  or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

10s,  6d.j  zzs.,  2nd  42J.  each. 


A  U  Goods  2as.  valttc  Carriage 
Free. 


e==^' '  Five  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


Webb's  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  dtc, 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WQRDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 
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EXTRACT       FROM 


CARTER'S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES  FOR  1877, 


ESCHSCHOLTZ 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

**  ESCHSCHOLTZIA  CROCEA  MANDARIN. — A  distinct  variety  ;  the  outer  side  of  the 
petals  brilliant  scarlet,  the  inner  side  rich  orange  ;  very  brilliant  in  .colour,  and  most 
desirable."— GarrfsBin'  Magazine,  July  7,  1877. 

Electros,  price  ys. 


NEW     JAPANESE     DIANTHUS, 

Eastern   Queen    and    Crimson   Belle. 

"  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  two  varieties  of  Dianthus 
Heddewiggii.  named  Crimson  Belle  and  Eastern  Queen.  The  size,  substance,  and 
richness  of  the  flowers  were  remarkable.  These  varieties  will  be  valuable  for  garden 
decoration,  especially  as  they  have  been  proved  after  some  years  of  trial  to  come  quite 
true  from  seed," — The  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Electros^  price  ys. 

CARTER'S  NEW  CARMINE  CANDYTUFT. 

This  splendid  novelty  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  the  plant  presents  one  mass 
of  vivid  carmine  bloom.  It  is  most  distinct  and  beautiful— must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  flesh-coloured  variety  lately  exhibited  by  a  Continental  house. 

"Carmine-flowered  Candytuft. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  sent  us  cut 
blooms  of  this  Candytuft,  which  will  doubtless  be  largely  grown  when  better  known, 
its  colour  being  somewhat  unusual  amongst  Candytufts.  It  is  of  good  habit,  and 
flowers  freely  in  spring  and  early  summer." — The  Gardener,  August  i8,  1877. 

Electros^  price  %s. 


LOBELIA    PUMILA  .MAGNIFICA. 

This  is  by  far  the  finest  form  of  Lobelia  in  cultivation.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
resembles  the  fine-foliaged  pumila  variety,  whilst  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and 
of  the  richest  ultramarine-blue  colour. 

We  have  carefully  selected  our  stock,  and  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  come 
perfectly  true  from  seed. 

VICK'S    CRITERION    TOMATO. 

First-class  Certificate  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Report  of  Trials  of  Tomatos  at  Chesivick  (Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens).-  "Vick's  Criterion  (New  Improved)  is  a  large  smooth  ovate  variety,  of  a 
distinct  rosy  crimson  colour  ;  free  fruiting." 

Electros,  price  i^s. 

CARTER'S    CHALLENGER    PEA. 

From  Mr.  Whalley,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  .4rcUishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  Carters' Challenger  is  the  best  Pea  we  have  yet  grown;  it  will  become  a  very 
great  favourite,  particularly  with  market  gardeners,  as  it  requires  no  stakes,  and  grows 
well ;  also  a  very  beautiful  Pea,  fine  for  e.Khibition." 

Electros,  price  los. 

NEW   SWEET   PEA-VIOLET  QUEEN. 

It  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  other  varieties,  and  the  seed  is  also  quite  distinct  in 
appearance,  the  flowers  ranging  in  colour  from  deep  mauve  to  light  violet,  suggestive 
of  the  beautiftil  Bougainvillea. 

Electros,  price  6s. 

TWO     NEW     MELONS. 

CARTER'S    PINE    CREAM    MELON. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Distinct  in  seed,  appearance,  and  flesh. 

Electros,  price  y.  bd. 

KHIVA       MELON. 

We  think  this  Melon  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  the  variety  referred  to  by 
Captain  Burnaby  in  his  Ride  to  Kliiva,  p.  278,  who  speaks  of  the  Khiva  Melon  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Melons  here  have  a  fame  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  East.  .  .  .  The 
taste  is  so  delicious  that  any  one  only  accustomed  to  this  fruit  in  Europe  would 
scarcely  recognise  its  relationship  with  the  deUcate,  highly  perfumed  Melons  of 
Khiva." 

Mr.  A.  McArthur,  Head  Gardener  to  H.R.H.  Prinu  Dhuleep  Singli. 
"  Vour  Khiva  Melon  is  a  very  good  one  ;  it  is  medium  sized,  thin  skinned,  melting 
and  juicy  ;  the  flesh  is  green,  very  prolific,  and  quite  distinct." 

CARTER'S    LITTLE    WONDER    PEA. 

A  wrinkled  Marrow,  as  early  as  Advancer,  and  quite  equal  in  length  and 
breadth  of  pods,  productiveness,  and  flavour  to  G.  F,  Wilson,  or  the  finest  type  of 
Veitch's  Perfection. 

From  tie  "  Gardenen'  Clironicle,"  July  21,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  showed  a  new  Pea,  named  Little  Wonder,  very 
dwarf,  a  great  bearer,  with  the  pods  large  and  straight,  and  Peas  of  capital  flavour. 

Electros,  price  \os. 


CULVERWELL'S      TELEGRAPH     PEA. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  acquisition,  the  Peas  often  being  so  close  together  as  to  appear  to  be  forming  a  double  row  in  the  pod.     It  is  likely  to  be 

the  forerunner  of  a  new  type  of  this  indispensable  summer  vegetable. 

From  Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 
•  CulverweU's  Telegraph  Pea  is  the  longest  and  handsomest  Pea  grown,  very  productive,  and  exceUent  quality  ;  a  vigorous  constitution  ;  quite  free  from  mildew  ;  just 


the  Pea  for  exhibition." 


Electros,  price  ys. 


For  further  particulars  and  other  Novelties  see  above  List,  nozo  in  the  Press. 

KW  Several  Prizes  of  considerable  money  value  will  be  offered  for  some  of  these  Novelties  at  the  Preston   Show  of  the   Royal 

Horticultural  Society  j   for  particulars  see  "  Novelty  List. 


HIGH      HOLBORN,      LONDON,     "W-C 
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Aberdeen  Forest  Tree  Nurseries. 

LARCH  and  SCOTCH  FIR  (from  Native 
Seed)  are  grown  here  on  high-lying  grounds  by  the 
milhon,  of  robust  growth  and  abundant  root-fibre  ;  also  various 
ages  and  sizes  are  grown  for  sale  in  similar  large  proportion  of 
other  CONIFERS  and  TIMBER  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  &c. 

The  prices  are  moderate.  Special  contracts  made  for  large 
quantities.  The  cost  of  Packing  saved  by  truckloads.  Quick 
transport  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

Intending  Planters  are  solicited  to  visit  the  Nurseries.  Stock 
selected  will  be  reserved,  and  when  required  despatched  with 
promptitude.     Catalogues  free. 

BENJAMIN  REID  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


C  E    CHEAP 

B  S  .  —  The  following 
Collection,  carriage  paid,  for  xts.  6d, : — 
9  named  HYACINTHS,  50  assorted 
TULIPS,  100  assorted  CROCUS,  100 
SNOWDROPS,  1=  POLYANTHUS 
NARCISSUS,  6  JONQUILS,  12 
Winter  ACONITES,  u  SCILLAS, 
1=  IXIAS,  12  SPARAXIS. 

JOHN   SCOTT, 
The  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 


CHOI' 
BULE 


For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Sr'c.,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOaUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

FOR 

Autumn,  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


Our 
21s.    Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  op€}t 
border  decoration,  con- 
tains ilie  following 
liberal  assortme?it : — 

25  Hyacinths,    choice 

mixed 
18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 
12  Narcissus  Poeticiis 
iz     „     double  white 
6  Campernelle     Jon- 
quils 
23  Anemones,     fuie 

double 
25     ,,     fine  single 
50  Persian  Ranunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 
in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
loo  Snowdrops 
12  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     ,,    Cottage  Maid 
12    ,,    Yellow  Prince 
2S     3,     double,  mixed 
12     „     Rex       Rubro- 

rum. 
12     ,,     late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amcena 

2  Liltum  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
9  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 

WITH    FULL    CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 


Case,  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Otber  Collections,  for  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 
&c.,  12s.  6d,  213.,  42a.,  63s.,  and  84:S.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Belle  Vi{£  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
March  lo,  1877. 
"  I  am  filad  to  tell  you   that  the    Hyacinths,    Tulips,   and 
Crocus  I  had  in   the  Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 
the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From  R.   PRONYCE,  Esq.,   Bathgate,   N.B. 

February  7,  1877. 

"The  Bulbs  received  from  you  in    the  Autumn  have    been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and   Tulips  now  in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  I 

have  had  before." 

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

AURELS,    &c.— For    Sale,    about   300 

handsome    LAURELS,  measuring  from  5  to  6  feet  in 
height,    and   nearly   as    much   in   diameter  ;    also  some    good 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS  and  other    SHRUBS.     They  may 
be  lifted  any  time  before  March  i  next. 
R.  RICHARDSON,  Cottenham  Park,  Wimbledon.  Surrey. 

VINE  S. — Magnificent    Canes,    splendidly 
ripened,  short  jointed,  all  leading  kinds,  for  Fruiting  or 
Planting.    Cannot  be  surpassed.     Warranted  clean.     Inspection 
invited.     The  Trade  supplied.     Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
FRANCIS    &   ARTHUR    DICKSON    &    SONS,    The 
"  Upton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches.  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Variegated  and  Other  Choice  Hollies. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  have  at  their 
Barnet  Nurseries  one   of  the  finest  stocks  of  the  above 
in  the  Trade,  well  worth  an  inspection  by  intending  purchasers. 
Prices  on  application. 
Highgate,  N.  ;  and  Barnet,  Herts. 


pOCOA-NUT        FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V--'  newly  made.  Reduced  price : — In  4  bushel  bags,  at 
\s.  -^d.  (not  less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  for  301.  (truck  load 
delivered  free  to  rail  in  London).  A  remittance  to  accompany 
all  orders.  J.  STEVENS  and  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and 
134,  High  Street,  Eattersea.  S.W. 

EAT     SOIL,      PEAT     SOI  L.— 

Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. .  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  S:c.,  175  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  £i\  los.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnhorough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

Flhrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  &c. .  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17s.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-toad.     Sample  sack,  SJ.  6d.  each- 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Famboroueh  Station,  Hants. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY   THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproacked 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soilsy  and  perma7icntly  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulatijtg,  and  it  iyi- 
creases  the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VJSGETABLES, 

FKTJITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

PREPARED   IN   A    FINE,    DRY,    INODOROUS   POWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;    15a.  per  Cwt.  ;    and  In 
Canisters,  Is.,  2s.  and  4s.  eacli. 

Trial  Orders  of  tju:  Maiutre  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  comj/arison  with  other  Manures. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

B  6  L  Oilcake. 

ARREST  YOUR  PURCHASES 
of  all  other  Cake  until  you  have  read  the  "  Book  of 
Tesiimonials  "  from  users  of  this  cake-  Sent  post-free  by  the 
Agent  for  the  County,  or  by  the  Makers. 

Mills.  Shad  Thames.  London,  S.  E. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1S59, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  seft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  u,.  3^.,  and  lOJ.  td. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  aoplication. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  3ar.  to  70J.  per  100  ;  good  for  packing,  from  10s. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  3^^^.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London.  E.C. 

Wholesale  Russia  IVIat  MercliantB. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes  ; 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  Sic.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


RUSSIAMATS.— A  large  Stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  6ai.  to  loar.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove,  405.,  505.  and  55J.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  201. ,  301. ,  and  35J.  per  100 ;  and  Eill  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London.  E.C. 

Tufa  Eock. 

MESSRS.     H.     BUXTON    AND    CO., 
Matlock,  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  their  TUFA, 
a  light  porous  natural  Stone,  admirably  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  Grottos.  Ferneries,  Aquariums,  and  General  Garden 
Ornamentation.     For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  our  Agent, 
Mr.  H.  CHADNEY,  12,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


YACINTHS      in      POT  S.— 

Pots  made  expressly  for  Hyacinths  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  Free. 


H 


HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizeS;  15-oz.,  \-zs.  6d.  \  21-oz., 
■l6s.  6d.  pet  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-oz.  4ths,  3&r. ;  sds,  i,6s.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4th's,  36j'.  ; 
3ds.,  465.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

Roslier'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The 

plainer  sorts  are  specially v...-r.. 

suited      for       KITCHEN  ^- -TTrrP* 

GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  dasign. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post,     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3^.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B. — Orders  ;)romptiy  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Kb         I        I, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  a,  i!i77; 

"  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  07ie  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  oiu:  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in  the  habit   of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance   to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS.    &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
K^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  inventor,    Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 
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/^REENHOUSE     BOILERS     for     SALE, 

V_-^  a  Bargain. 

2  SADDLE  BOILERS,  in  good  condition. 

1  LYNCH  WHITE'S  BOILER,  Conical. 

I  large  TUBULAR  BOILER,  nearly  new. 

I  COPPER  BOILER,  heated  by  Gas,  with  Fittings. 
Also  a  quantity  of  <  and  3-inch  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 
E.  C.  1,  Pilgrim's  Lane,  Hampstead.  N.W. 

WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS.! 

^^__     Efficient  attd  Economical.      "^ 

^'Awarded  6  Silver  Medals.  ^  ^__ 

Ti.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pioe-apple  Place.  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  fr^e  on  appHcation- 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO..  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks.  Dukinfield. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL. 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses.  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filllng. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  Sec. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse.  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.C,  and 
253,  O.xford  Street,  London.  W.     Prospectus  free. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cotta !    Portable  I     For  Coal  I 

EOBERTS'S    PATE]^T. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  id., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS. 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE_THAiyiES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

[Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade ; 
upwards  of  .^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Conneetions,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATAIiOOUE 

(Seventh  Edition), 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  HoUoway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wiiolesale  Prices. 

KEITH'S  PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick-       -..  ^..  ^  .... ^.,   .„ 

setting. 


THE     IMPROVED     FLUED    or     CHAMBERED 

SADDLE  BOILER. 
CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 
NEW  PATENT  "  CLIMAX  "  BOILER  {1874).     See 

p.  666,  Gardener^  Chronicte, 
"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


'WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


SPEC  I  AL      NOT  ICE. 
IMPORTANT   REDUCTION   IN  THE   PRICE   OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 

NETTING. 


\  The  undersigned,  the  INVENTORS  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  original 
rates.     Delivery  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order. 

BARNARD,    BISHOP    &    BARNARD S, 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS,  NORWICH,  and  93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

LONDON,    E.C— October  20,  1877. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  ihe  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872,  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention?"  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  siur- 
prising  degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  P.M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  looo  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  contmuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners  !  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  England 
except   three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and   certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 

NOTICE    TO    THE    TRADE. 
TEBBS'    UNIVERSAL     FUMIGATOB 

Can     be    obtained    Wholesale   of   FLANAGAN  and  SON, 
Seedsmen,  gS,  Cheaoside.  London,  E.C.  ;  and  of  CORRY  and 
SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 
No  one  cultivating  plants  under  glass  should  be  without  one, 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY, 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT;  72,  CANNON  ST,  LONDON, 
E.C.  :  and  g,  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES  ; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  10-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of //ir^tf 
and  one-fifth  poioids  of  coal  ^tx  horse-power  per  hour. 


"ONES'S     PATENT    "DOUBLE 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


L" 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz..  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "  PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER  "  will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  :— 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Price. 

Hieh. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

I    I.    d 

2Q  in. 

■8    „ 

18    „ 

300 

700 

20   >> 

18   „ 

24    .. 

400 

800 

20   „ 

■8   „ 

30    ,. 

soo 

900 

=4   ,. 

24   ,. 

»4       M 

700 

t2      0      0 

=4   ,. 

24   ,. 

3?   .. 

S50 

14     0      0 

24    „ 

24   .. 

3!  •■ 

1,000 

16      0      0 

24    ,. 

24   „ 

48  „ 

1,400 

20     0      0 

28   ,, 

28    „ 

60   „ 

1.800 

25      0      0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Yoi'ng,  Nurseries,  Balham  Hill,  S.IV.^ 
May  29.  1873. 
"  H.aving  ^iven  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries.  I  beg  to  suy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  ihem  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work.  ' 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  .ind  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  arccted  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 


T.  TT.  P.  Dennis  &  Company. 

Motto,  "Art  with  Economy"  as  applied  to  Conservatories. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  &  HOT-WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

ERECTED   AND    FITTED   IN  ALL    PARTS   OF  THE   KINGDOM.      ESTIMATES    GRATIS. 


Show     Rooms  :      MANSION     HOUSE     BUILDINGS,     LONDON, 

where  full-sized  Specimens  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  at  work  can  be  inspected. 

Works:    CHELMSFOBD. 


B.C., 
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THE  GAEDENERS'  CHEONICLE. 
SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  line  cJiarged  as  two. 


4  Lines 

5  „ 

6  „ 

7  „ 
S  ,. 
9  „ 

10  „ 

11  » 

12  „ 

13  .. 

14  „ 


-■^030  15  Lines  . .  ..  £a    Z 

..036  16  „  ..  ..09 

..040  17  „  ..  ..09 

..046  IS  ,,  ..  ..     o  10 

..050  19  ,,  ..  ..     o  10 

..056  20  ,,  ..  ..     o  II 

-•060  21  „  ..  ..     o  II 

..066  22  „  ..  ..    o  12 

..070  23  „  ..  ..    o  12 

..076  24  „  ..  ..    o  13 

..080  25 o  13 

AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  y>s. 

Page  ^9    o    o 

Halt  Page  ..         ..         ..         ..500 

Column       . .         . .         . .         ■•350 

GARDENERS,    AND    OTHERS,   WANTINa    PLACES, 

26  words  ij.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  agd  Marriages,  5s,  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  tJte  current  lueck  must  reach  tJu  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom:  12  Months,  {,\  31.  xod.-,  6  Months, 

iij.  T\d.  •  3  Months,  6i. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Price  I83. 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete    with    Evaporating    Pan,  will    burn, 
without  attention,  for  Twenty-four  Hours. 

No  Smoke,  no  Smell,  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

Present  price  of  Oil,  is.  ^d,  per  Gallon. 
Deane  &  Co.  provide  and  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus for  all  Horticultural  purposes. 

Factory,  1,  Jacob  Sreet,  Dockbead. 

Illustrated   Horticultural  Catalogues  Post-free. 
DEANE"and  CO.  (46,  King  Wm-st.),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

HAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC      NET- 

TING,   CANVAS.    &c.,   for    Shading,    Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  and  CO.,  29.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


Garden  "Wall  WirlDg 


IX^i^lJ 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  &c. 


Useful  and  Ornamental  for  Gardens  afid  Conservatories. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Arches. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Roseries, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Temples, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Covered  Wa^s, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof). 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Aviaries  and  Pheasantries, 
Wire  Work— Baskets, 
Wire  Work— Trellises. 
^^  R.  H.  begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit   the  favour  of 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  are  contemplating  making 
alterations  in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his  "  NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

It.     HOIililDAY, 

Horticultural   Iron  and  Wire  Works, 

2A,  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE, 

LONDON,  W. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &  BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINirGUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  on  amplication. 


THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet,apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  ;—ao  yds.    40  yds.     60  yds.  80  yds.  loo  yds 
s.    d.       s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No,  13      ,,         ,,       I     3      I  10      2    s      3    o      3    7 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  zos.  and  upwards. 

Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


3.   3.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
28s    and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 

H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 


w. 


Builder,  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works, 
12      BunhU  Row   London   E  C 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  plazed  s.    d. 
good    i6-oz.    sheet  glass,    painted  four  coats,  and 

packed  readjf  for  use _    . .  35     o 

Portable    Box  with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 65    o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10    o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed 60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats            16    6 

Metallic  Hotbouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY          HOPE 
(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  a.d.  i8i8. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  s^.  each. 
SSS"  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment. 

SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free.  z<^. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 

JOHN  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  )  Frnm  *in 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      KV^  ii^o 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventiLition,  )  ^^  *.iuuu. 

HORTICULTURAL     BU  ILDER  and  TI  M  EER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery.  Newcastle. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  die, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHATffi  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C, 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  i4-in-,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-07. 

IndeBtructlDlo  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  fibr 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


W^ 


././■ODD    TRAINING     STICKS     and 

V  V  TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES.  RAFFIA  for  tying.  VIRGIN  CORK. 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application,  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  3^.  6d.  per  1000.  or  30J.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
4^.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  35.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London, 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 

Under  tlie  Patronage  of  tlie  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 

STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  witb  eaishd 
black-faced  letters. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 

J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

REVUE  de  rHORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGlRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baitet,  T.  Buchetet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgics,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-olTice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandComtiies 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

and 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  .-— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  hy  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  \vide  circulation 
throughout  the  Attstralian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham     Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Instirance 

Buildings, 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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Llimean  Society. -Now  ready, 

TRANSACTIONS      of     the      LINNEAN 
SOCIETY  of  LONDON.  Second  Series,  Zoology  (vol  i., 
part  6).  price  ^i  2J. 

Sold  by  LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.  :  and 
by  Mr.  KIPPI3T.  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  Burlington 
House.  Piccadilly,  S.W.,  of  whom  may  be  had  all,  or  any,  of 
the  preceding  volumes.  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  are 
requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  KIPPIST  for  their  copies,  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  4  o'clock. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  15J., 

FOOD  and  DIETETICS, 
Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  Considered.  By 
F.  W.  PA\■^■,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiologj'  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

"  A    standard   work    of  reference." — Lancet.     "  A  book  ol 

first-rate    merit. — Pmctitioner.      "  Very   full    and    exhaustive 

throughout."— 6'/«*t-/rt/fr.    "A  work  with  which  every  educated 

man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar." — Chemical  News. 

J.  &  A.  Churchill,  and  SirMPKiN,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations,  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENiCH,  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent,     Post  paid  loj.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Garden  Fnilt  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  -i,s.  6d. , 
post-free,  from  ^fessrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

^^  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

0-OPERATION.— A   thoroughly  practical 

Horticulturist,  with  a  few  hundreds  of  capital,  would 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  Seedsmen  and  Florists  of 
position,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  co-operate 
with,  or  assist  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  business  in  a 
rising  and  thriving  city,  in  and  around  which  he  has  a  first- 
class  connection.  References  exchanged,  and  an  interview 
sought. — Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mr.  W.  R.  P. 
JEFFERY,  China  Warehouse.  The  Bridge.  Weymouth 

WANTED,  as  NURSERY  MANAGER,  a 
A^an  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  in  all  its 
details,  to  take  full  Charge  of  a  Nursery  containing  a  first-class 
general  stock  of  Conifers.  Trees,  Shrubs.  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  S:c.  None  but  a  properly  qualified 
person,  with  first-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability, 
need  apply,  and  to  such  liberal  terms  will  be  given, — Apply,  by 
letter,  giving  particulars  and  stating  expectations,  to  J.  D.  L,, 
Robertson  &  Scott,  Edinburgh. 

WANTED,  in  about  a  month,  a  HEAD 
WORKING  GARDENER,  where  three  are  kept. ;  he 
must  be  well  acquamted  with  Ferns  and  Stove  Plants,  and 
wilting  to  take  the  charge  of  the  gardens.  Married  preferred,  as 
a  good  cottage  is  provided.— Letters  stating  age,  last  situation, 
how  long  therein,  and  wages  required,  to  be  addressed  to  V.  Z., 
Hewett's  Library,  71,  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

W'^  ANTED,  as  GARDENER,  married,  no 
children,  a  working  Man  who  understands  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardens  and  Vinery*  To  act  as  Groom  occasionally. 
Must  have  good  character  from  last  place.  Comfortable  cottage. 
State  wages  expected. — Box  21,  Post-office,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

WANTED,  by  a  Lady  and  Gentleman  in 
Surrey,  a  MAN  and_WIFE  :  Man  as  thorough  Gar- 
dener, to  wait  at  Table  if  required,  and  make  himself  generally 
useful ;  Wife  good  Plain  Cook.  Personal  character  required. — 
Apply,  Monday  next,  between  12  and  5,  at  57,  King  Henry's 
Road,  Chalk  Farm,  London,  N.W. 

WANTED,  for  a  small  garden  and  three 
houses,  in  all  about  60  feet,  a  thoroughly  competent 
MAN,  to  lake  charge. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifications 
and  salary  required,  to  M.,  19.  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  Youth,  about  17,  as  UNDER 
GARDENER,  and  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful about  the  house. — Apply,  stating  reference  and  wages, 
BOX  52.  Stourbridge. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  young  Man,  as 
JOURNEYMAN,  accustomed  to  Grow  small  Plants 
for  House  Decoration.  Cut  Flowers.  Grape  thinning,  and 
Firing.  To  live  in  bothy. — Apply,  with  particulars,  to  J.  H. 
GOODACRE,  Elv.aston  Castle.  Derby. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  steady,  industrious, 
and  perseverine  MAN,  well  up  in  Plant  Growing  in 
all  its  branches,  as  Cut  Flowers;  are  wanted  in  quantity;  must 
be  also  a  skilful  Propagator.  None  need  apply  who  have  not 
been  used  to  Nursery  Work,  Single  man  preferred. — Address, 
in  own  handwriting,  with  references  and  wages  expected, 
H.  APPLEBY,  Box  Hjll  Nursery,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  for  a  Nursery  an"d ~  S^ 
Business,  near  London,  a  young  Man  of  some  e.vpe- 
rience.  as  BOOK-KEEPER  and  SHOPMAN.  Must  be 
indnitrious  and  trustworthy.  First-class  references  indispens* 
able. — Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  experience  and  wages 
required,  to  PROMPT,  Post-office,  Richmond,  Surrey, 

WANTED,  for  a  Nursery  and  Seed 
Business,  near  London,  a  young  Man  of  some  expe- 
rience, as  BOOK-KEEPER  .-tnd  SHOPMAN.  Must  be 
industrious  and  trustworthy.  First-cUss  references  indispens- 
able.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages 
required,  to  PROMPT,  5,  Percy  Villas,  Church  Road. 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN 
in  a  London  House.  Must  be  quick  at  Counter  Work. 
— Apply,  stating  experience,  age,  and  salary  required,  to  L.  M., 
CarJeners'  Chroyticle  Office.  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  strong  YOUTH,  to  asslstlna 
Seed  Warehouse  ;  must  be  acquainted  with  Names  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spell  correctly,  good  Penman, 
Write  upon  and  Wrap  up  Parcels,  ftc— S.  FINNEY  and  CO., 
Seed  Merchants,  Newcastle- upon-Tync. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  respect- 
able Man,  as  CURATOR  and  REGISTRAR  for 
Egremont  Cemetery.  Wages.  245,  per  week,  and  free  house. — 
Applications,  with  references,  may  be  sent  to  the  CLERK  to 
the  Burial  Board,  Egremont,  Carnforth,  on  or  before  Dec.  i. 

ANTED,  a  thorough  LAUNDRESS  ;  if 

married,  Husband  (if  good  Groom  or  good  Gardener) 
can  be  employed  ;  or  a  Widow  with  children  would  not  be 
objected  to. — A,  E. ,  90,  Queen  Street,  E.teter. 

WANT     places! 

\  r..r        "P       G,      HENDERSON 

^W^'-^  ■*— ^*     AND    SON    have    many    excellent 

C'^J^  GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 

for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E,  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale.  London.  W. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 


BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 


WH.  ROGERS,  Nurseryman  and  Land- 
•  SCAPE  Gardener,  Southampton,  will  be  happy  to 
wait  on  Gentlemen  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  to  advise 
respecting  PLANTING  and  LAYING-OUT  of  GROUNDS 
of  every  description.     Terms  on  application. 

ARDENER  (Head),   where  several  men 

are  kept. — Single  :  long  experience.  Good  reference. 
Near  London.— VV.  MOORE,  6.  Angel  Road,  Highi;ate.  N. 

GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  31,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ; 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  good  character. — 
G.  D.,   H.  Sprigings,  Orchard  Street,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

ARDENER   (Head).— Age   30;  has    had 

sixteen  years*  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Vines. 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c..  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening.— 15.  Gladstone  Street,  Northallerton. 

ARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family  ; 

well  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Early 
and  Late  Forcing.  Thirteen  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
character. — A.  Z,,  Cooling,  Nurseryman,  Broad  Street,  Bath, 

Somerset. 

ARDENER    (HEAD).-Age    27,    married, 

no  family ;  thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch  of 
Gardening:  twelve  years*  experience  in  some  of  the  best 
gardens  in  England.  Character  and  testimonials  will  bear  the 
strictest  of  investigation. — W.  S.,  Mr.  Woodman,  Church 
Street,  Alton.  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27  ; 
understands  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  thirty  Houses 
in  last  place.  Can  have  good  testimonials  from  two  last 
employers.— Please  state  full  particulars,  W.  DANIELS,  Mill 
Lane,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30, 
married,  one  child  ;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous 
employers.  Wife  good  Dairywoman.— WILLIAM  WHEAT- 
LEY,  Broughton  Hall.  Skipton,  Yorkshire. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any 
Lady,  Nobleman,  or  Gentleman. — Age  30,  single  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  every  department  of  horticulture. 
First-class  testimonials. — A.  P.,  Rev.  J.  Savage,  Rowland's 
Castle.  Havant,  Hants. 

ARDENER.  —  Thoroughly    practical, 

understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Twenty- 
two  years'  good  character  from  first-class  place. — J.  SHEL- 
DON,  Post-office,  Ludlow. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yard ,  Garston ,  near  Liverpool ,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years' experience 
in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER   (Under),  in  a  good   Estab- 
lishment. — Ace  20.     Good  character. — Address,  stating 
wages,  to  A.  W.,  6,  Victoria  Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Under),  where  one  or   two 
are  kept.— Age  22  ;  good  character.— Address,  stating 
wages,  to  J.  RQLFE,  Market  Place,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Under),  'in~"ar^dr  Estab"- 
lishment. — Age  23  ;  six  years' experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  Good  character. — H.  W.,  15,  Mount  Ash 
Road,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E. 

To  Nuraerymen. 

FOREMAN  (General),  or  FOREMAN 
and  PROPAGATOR. -Age  38,  married;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifera;.  Clematis,  &c.— State  parti- 
culars  to  T.  S.,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

FOREMAN,  or  JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good 
situation. — Age  2^  ;    eight   years'   experience    in    good 
E laces.      Good  testimonials.— J.    STREET,    Scawley,    Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR  (Indoor). 
— A.  Andrrw.  Nurseryman.  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  wishes 
to  recommend  a  thoroughly  qualified  Man,  wht;rc  Stove  and 
other  Plants  are  grown  extensively.  Fifteen  years'  unblemished 
character.— Particulars,  &c.,  address  as  above. 


FOREMAN,  or  JOURNEYMAN,  in  the 
Houses,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Establishment, 
— Age  35  :  three  years  in  present  situation.  Good  character 
from  present  and  previous  employers.  —  W.  MAYBURY, 
Broughton  Hail  Gardens,  Skipton,  Yorkshire. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment 
near  London. — Age  23  ;  six  years'  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  the  profession.  Good  reference. — A.  L.,  6, 
Watson  Road.  Wood  Green,  N.W. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  the  Houses.— Age  21  ; 
two  years  under  a  good  Foreman  in  last  situation  ;  leaving 
for  improvement.  Good  reference. — GARDENER,  8,  Highland 
Vale,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

JOURNEYMAN,   in  a   Market   Garden   or 

tJ  Nursery. — Age  24,  single  ;  three  years'  experience  under 
Glass.  In  the  suburbs  of  London  preferred.— O.  W.  T.,  Row, 
Stationer,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age  20 :  has  served  five  years  under  Glass.  Can  be 
highly  recommended.— EDWIN  MAISEY,  Walton  Gardens. 
Warwick. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Head  Gardeners. 

IMPROVER,  where  he  can  have  the  privilege 
of  learning  the  whole  routine  of  Hothouse  and  other  work. 
—  Married.  A  small  Premium  will  be  paid.  Good  references 
can  be  given  as  to  respectability.  — A.  B.  C,  W.  Harvey, 
Heybridge,  Maldon. 

O    NURSERYMEN    and    FLORISTS.— 

Wanted  by  a  young  Man  a  situation  in  the  houses. 
Has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Plants,  can  Paint  and  Glaze. 
Abstainer.  Apply  immediately.— H.  M.  GILES,  Codford  St. 
Mary,  Bath, 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

MANAGER,  &c.— A  Man  (age  40),  with 
twenty  years'  thorough  experience  in  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Business,  requires  a  situation  as  MANAGER,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  Travel.  Good  references. — L,  R,  W.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicie  Oi^c&.  W.C. 

To  tbe  Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER,  TRAVELLER,  or  HEAD 
SHOPMAN. — A  person  of  extensive  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  of  recognised  executive  ability  and 
business  tact,  is  open  for  engagement  in  either  of  above  capaci- 
ties. Reference  unexceptionable. — C.  M.  F.,  Hurst  &  Sons, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

O  NURSERYMEN,  &c.— The  Advertiser, 

who  has  been  eight  years  with  the  Lawson  Seed  and 
Nursery  Company  and  the  late  firm  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  is 
open  for  an  engagement  with  a  good  House ;  has  had  twenty- 
three  years' experience  in  all  the  details  of  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Trade.  Unexceptionable  references. — M.  T.,  Wardie 
Farm,  Edinburgh. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK,  in  a  Nursery 
or  Seed   Business. — Age   32.      First-class    references. — 
K.  W.,  Strontlan  Lodee,  Cottiam,  Bristol. 

To  Seed  merchants  and  Nurserymen. 

SHOPMAN  and  NURSERY  SALESMAN. 
—Arc  23  :  seven  years'  experience  in  both  branches. 
First-class  references. —C.  E.  G.,  11,  Clarence  Villas,  Rich- 
mond, S.W. 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Second).— Age  22  ;  eight  years' 
experience  in  Scotland  and  England.     Good  references. — 
J.  A.  H.,  Middleton  Hall,  Belford.  Northumberland. 

Seed  Trade. 

COUNTER-HAND.— Age  21  ;  seven  years' 
experience    in  retail  houses.     Satisfactory  references. — 
G.  W.,  36,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  Tlie  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-maiured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  PORTING. 


B    P    P    S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCO 


s 
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JAMES       EPPS&CO., 

IIOMCF.OPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 
J^INNEFGRD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITV  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

H^  0TlX)WAY'S  PILL^-^-TheexTraordirTaTy 
range  of  temperature  prevailing  in  our  climate  is  ex- 
tremely trying  to  the  delicate-chested,  the  weak  and  nervou.';. 
All  troubled  by  these  afllictions  should  resolve  to  resort  to  this 
strengthening  and  regulating  Medicine  immediately  they  per- 
ceive in  themselves  discomfort  or  that  feeling  of  restlessness 
which  betokens  Disordered  Digestion  and  Defective  Secretion 
of  bile.  One  of  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  taken  about  noon 
and  followed  at  bed-time  by  a  do-ic  suflicicntly  large  to  act 
apeticnlly  will  speedily  recruit  the  faulty  functions,  and  restore 
order  throughout  the  whole  system.  A  treatment  so  safe  in 
operation  and  so  successful  in  result  should  be  known  and 
practised  when,  from  cold  and  sundry  otlicr  causes,  disease  is 
attempting  to  gaiu  a  vexatious  footing. 
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OHN     Cowan, 

THE  YINEYAED,  GAESTON,  NEAR  LIVEBPOOL, 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES,  both  for  Planting  in  Vineries  and  Fruiting  in  Pots,  is 
this  season  unusually  large,  well  ripened,  and  altogether  in  splendid  condition. 

A  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  is  tiow  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  Special  Advantages  of  this  Establishment  for  insuring  to  intending 
Purchasers  of  Gr^pe  Vines  superior  plants,  viz.  : — An  unusually  large  and  healthy  stock  of  parent  Vines, 
grown  and  tested  as  to  name  and  quality  upon  the  premises,  consequenriy  all  are  true  to  name.  The 
cultivation  of  Vines  being  made  a  specialty,  they  are  well-grown  and  perfectly  ripened ;  and  the  stock  being 
very  large  they  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 


The  following  are  a  few  Varieties 

BLACK    GRAPES, 

BLACK  HAMBURGH, 

MADRESFIELD  COURT  (B.  MUSCAT), 

LADY  DOWNE'S  SEEDLING, 

MRS.  PRINCE  (B.  MUSCAT), 

GROS  COLMAN, 

FRANKENTHAL, 

BARBAROSSA, 

BLACK  PRINCE. 


selected  from  his  Descriptive  Catalogue:— 

WHITE    GRAPES. 

MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 
FOSTER'S  SEEDLING, 
PEARSON'S  GOLDEN  OUEEN, 
MRS.  PEARSON, 
ROYAL  MUSCADINE, 
WHITE  TOKAY, 
TREBBIANO, 
GOLDEN  CHAMPION. 


Fine  well  ripened  Canes  for  Planting,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 

Fine  well  ripened  Canes  for  Fruiting  in  Pots,  10s.  6d.  to  ISs.  6d.  each. 

Raised  from  eyes  this  year,  and  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

THE     TRADE     SUPPLIED.  TERMS     ON     APPLICATION, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HEATING  DEPARTMENT. 

Buildino-s  desio-ned  and  erected  in  the  best  style,  of  the  best  class  of  materials,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


Heating  by  Hot  "Water  on  the  most  modern  principles. 

7.  COWAN'S   NEW  ILLUSTRATED   PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  Plans  and  Estimates  prepared.      Architect's  Plans  faithfully  executed. 

THE      GARSTON       SADDLE      BOILER 


J.  C.  invites  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  Economical  Heating  of 
Horticultural  and  other  Buildings,  to  his 

GARSTON    SADDLE    BOILER, 

as  being  one  of  the  best  forms  of  Boiler  ever 
offered  to  the  Public. 


ji^ADDLCBOILER 


JOHN     COWAN,    THE   YINEYABD,    GAESTON,    NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

said  W,.u.M  KK„.HOS.^at  .he  Offi«^,.  W=mn^^^ 
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INIATURE       HYACINTHS.- 

Fine  Bulbs  of  the  above  (named  sorts),  5s.  per  dozen. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS.  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  Reading. 


7^0     SECRETARIES    of   HORTI- 

-*■  CULTURAL   SOCIETIES.— Tlie  Editors  tuill  be 

greatly   obliged  for  early   in/ormation   respecting  the  Dates 
Selected  for  Holding  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  1878. 

NOTICE.— All  Numbers  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle^' prior  to  1S74  are  \s.  each. 


c 


AMPERNELLE     JONQUILS.— 

Fine  Bulbs  of  the  .ibove,  is.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queens  Seedsmen.  Reading. 

ATALOGUES.  —  His    Excellency    Pierre 

Wolkenstein  will  fee!  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post]  to 

S.  E.  PI  E  RRE  WOLKENSTEIN.  Secretaire  de  la  Soci€t€ 
Imperiale  d'Horliculture  dc  Russie.  St,  Petersburg. 

Firat-claas  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PE.\CHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  AnimmensestockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

M.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 

Susse-v.  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  stocks  in  Europe. 

Special  lies— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons. 

H E aTs A NT-E Yl:ir  N AR^ I S S U S.— 

For  Sale,   Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented   Narciss.   lo.^    per 
bushel.       Likewise     Bulbs    of    LILIUM      BULBIFERUM, 
la/.  per  too.     Terms  cash  with  order.     Package  free.     Post- 
office  Orders  payable  Vauxhall. 
C.   W.  ALDEkSON.  Lansley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

PIR/EA     (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

The  above  can   be   had.    in   fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
161.  per  100.  Cl  per  looo.  or  £,ta  per  10,000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Bd§ium. 

H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CCERULEA,     8,000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PIGELIA      MARYLANni  CA.— 

Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  641,  per 
-^  ^... .  ^.  ......    '  ■>  Nur 


per  100. 
ursery.  Ghent,  Belg 


J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily 

PANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  of 
this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20s.  per  100.  i8oi.  per 
1000.  Extremely  healthy,  6.  8  and  10  inches  high  and  upwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery.  Ghent,  Belgium, 
N.C.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

FOR     SALE,    large    Specimen  PALM  — 
D/EMONOROPS  MELANOCH.'KTES.    Stands  12  ft. 
high.  Perfect  specimen.  Price  Ten  Guineas,  including  packing. 
Apply  to 
HEAD  GARDENER,  Aelybryn,  Llanelly.  Carmarthenshire. 

Mntiemeii'B  Oardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Othere 

REQUIRING 

GARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mare, 
frtce  List  on  appltcatioo. 


w 


an 

suitable   for 


Epacrls  and  Ericas. 

M.    CUTBUSH     AND     SON     have    an 

enormous  quantity  of  the  above,  beautifully  set  with 
bloom,  in  48-size  pots.     Special  prices  on  application. 
Highgate,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 

DAFFODILS,  &c.,   for  Naturalil^i^  in 
floral   walks,   parks,    ple3sure-p;rounds,  flower  borders, 
shrubberies  and  woodland  walks,  loj  ,  ■zas.  and  30J.  per  icoo  : 
IS.  6J.,  3J.  6r/.  and  51.  M.  per  100.     SNOWFLAKES,  71.  6:i. 
per  100,     SCILLAS.  SJ.  6{f.  per  rco      LILIES,  20s.  per  100. 
BARRandSUGDEN,  12.  King  Street,  Covenl Garden,  W.C. 

Chrysantbemums. 
pHARLES  TURNER  invites  an  Inspection 

V-y  of  his  large  Collection,  now  in  fine  bloom. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
MEN  and  Seedsmrn  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST  of  FOREST  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  applicalion. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

'"  n.(.  Faubourg  de  Briixelies,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in   London  :     Messrs     R.' SILEERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street.  London.  E.G. 

r:j.  A  R  D  E  N  I  A  INTERMEDIA. 

Vj*  too  in  32-size  pots  for  sale  at  very  low  price. 

H.  STROUD  AND  SONS.  Nurseries,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke 
Newington,  N. 

Variegated  and  Other  Choice  Hollies. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  have  at  their 
R.irnet  Nurseric;  one   of  ihe  finest  stocks  of  the  above 
in  the  Trade,  well  woilh  an  inspection  by  intending  purchasers. 
Prices  on  application. 
Hiohgate,  N.  ;  and  Barnet.  Herts. 

80,000  Pontlcum  Rhododendrons. 

.rOHN     STANDISH     and     CO.    have 

ff      immense  stock  of  PONTICUMS   to  ofTi; 
Cover  Planting,     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot.  Berks. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 
JOHN     STANDISH    and    CO.,    Royal 

^-J  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

aPRUCE  FIR,  extra  fine,  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft., 

^^  will  remove  w  ith  safety,  well  grown  plants.  Special  low 
prices  on  application. 

ELCOMBE  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Romsey,  Hants. 

Spruce  Fir.  ~ 

STUART,    MEIN    and   ALLAN    offer    the 
above  to  the  Trade,  finely  rooted,  12  to  i8  inches.     Price 
on  application.  KcIso,  N.B. 

English  Yews.  English  Yews. 
Tj^NGLISH  YEWS,  3ito4feet,  12s.  per  doz., 

1—^     80J.  per  100  :    4  to  4i  feet.    iS^.  per  do^. .   loos,  per  loo. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 
JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    52,    Market   Square, 

Northampton. 

A  Specially  cbeap  Offer. 
piCEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 

^       symmetrical  specimens,  3,  4,  5,  to  6  feet,  at  3^..  4J..  55,, 
and   6s.  each  ;  less  per  dozeru     Quotations  to  the  Trade   on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  WoVing  Nursery,  Surrey. 

C'ICUS    E  LAST  I  C  A. -Parties  having 

-L  Large  or  Overgrown  Specimens  of  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  other  Plants,  or  receive 
their  Value  in  Cash,  from 

JOHN  COWAN.  The  Vineyard,  Carston.  near  Liverpool. 

WANTED,  10,000  MANETTI  STOCKS, 
and  2000  Seedling  BRIERS.  Send  sample  and  lowest 
price.  Also  GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  KORTUNEI, 
FIELDER'S  WHITE  ;  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  ALBA 
PLENA,  CANDIDISSIMA,  LADY  HUME'S  BLUSH, 
FIMERIATA  IMBRICATA  ;  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  : 
large  plants  of  each. 

W.  MAITLAND,  Merton  Abbey  Nursery.  S.W. 

WANTED,  RHODODENDRON  CAU- 
CASICUM  ALBUM,  or  any  good  White  Rhododen- 
drons ;  R.  AZALEOIDES  and  R.  AZALEA  PONTICA  ;  large 
plants  preferred  ;  must  le  covered  with  buds. 

W.  F.  BOFF,  203,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 

W Tan  ted;'  hazel,    2.i  to  3  feeTT  Send 
lowest  price  per  1000  to 
JOHN  SCO'lT.  Mcrriott,  Somerset. 

WANTED,     extra     large,     dwarf-trained 
PEACH        TREES.  Also       good       MANETTI 

CUTTINdS. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Glazenwood  Nursery.  Braintree,  E^sex. 


LILIES. — Being  an  Importer  of  many 
thousands  annually  of  choice  Lilies  direct  from  their 
native  habitats,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  supply  all  the  rare 
sorts  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Establishment    for    New  and    Rare    Plants,  King's   Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 

L~1ly"0F  THE  VALLEY.  —  Buds  for 
Forcing,  without  exception  the  finest  in  London,  price 
7^.  6d.  per  100.  Plenty  for  the  Trade.  Wholesale  price  on 
application. 

HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W  C. 

GI ANT    LILY    0>    THY    VALLEy! 
—  Strong' blooming  Roots,    25.  per  dozen,    12s.  6d.  per 
too.  package  free. 

ROSES,  Dwarf,  the  "  Mile  Ash  dozen,"  twelve  best  varieties, 
extra  strong  plants,  for  tos.  6d.,  package  free. 

EDWIN  COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries.  Derby. 

pHARLES    TURNER    has    strong   plants, 

V^  now  ready  for  sending  out,  of  CARNATIONS.  Winter- 
flowering  ditto.  PICOTEEi,  and  PINKS.  Lists  may  be  had 
on  application.— The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Pansy  Seed. 
"P\OWNIE  AND  LAIRD  have  much  pleasure 

J— '  in  offering  Show  and  Fancy  Pansy  Seed,  saved  from 
the  (inest  named  Flowers      Price  on  application 

DOWNIE     AND     LAIRD,    17.    South     Frederick    Street, 
Edinburgh. 

PRIMULAS.— Twenty  dozen  good  plants  of 
Williams'  choicest  strain.  Red  and    White,    in   No.  60 
pots.     as.  6d.  per  dozen. 

WM.    SMITH    AND    SON,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen, 
Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Azalea    INDICA.— Fine   healthy   Plants, 
very  bushy  and  well  set  with  bud,  in  4M-in-  pots,  all 
home-grown  and  of  the  best  varieties. 

gs.  to  12S.  per  dozen,  70^.  to  gor.  per  loo, 
E.  WHITHAM,  '1  he  Nurseries.  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 

LARGE  TREE  BOX.— Handsome,  bushy, 
and  well  rooted,  5,  6,  7  and  S  feet  high.  Tree  Box 
live  under  trees  better  than  any  other  evergreen  tree.  Prices 
on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries.  Kingston.  Surrey. 

Seedling  ForeBt  Trees,  &c, 

THE      SUBSCRIBERS'      NURSERY 
TRADE    LIST  will  be  forwarded   to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Business  Card. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Dundee.— November  12. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,'  Fruiting  in 
Pots  :— Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RFCHARD    SMITH.    Nurseryman    ajid    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 
JOHN    COWAN,    The   Vineyard,    Garston, 

tf  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ot  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

AM  PTON      court      B  LAC  K 

HAMBURGH    VINES.- Strong   Fruiting  Canes  ol 

this  well-known  Grape,  ss. ,  7s.  6d.  and  105.  6r/.  each  :  Planting 

Canes,  3r.  6J.      Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the  principal  kinds  at 

the  above  prices. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries.  Kingston-on-Thames. 

To  the  Trade. 

VINES,   strong  planting   Canes   of  all  the 
leading  varieties.     Sorts  and  Price  on  application. 
HIRA.M  SHAW,  Richmond  Hill  Nursery,  near  ShelTield. 

Boses,  Fruit  Trees,  dc. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

Rosea. 
riHARLES   TURNER  is  now  prepared  to 

V-V     execute  orders  for  Standard  and  Dwaif  ROSES  in  great 
variety.     A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Dwarf  Trained  Peaches  and  Nectarlnee. 

WM.    CUTBUSH    AND   SON  have  a  fine 
stock  of  well-grown   trees,   extra  si^'e.  of  the   above. 
For  prices,  &c..  see  CATALOGUE,  post-free. 

Highgate.  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 

ASPBERRY  CANES   for   SALE.— About 

20,000  to  be  had  cheap.     For  further  p.articulars  apply  to 
H.  THORNTON,  23,  Maxwell  Road,  Fulham,  S.\V. 

SPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

of  Connovcr's  Colossal,   i,  2,  and  3-yr.     Also  very   fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing. 
C.  R.  FRli-EMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

A  SPARAGUS,   for   Korcing   or   Planting. — 

^^  A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.  For  samples  and 
prices   apply  to 

II,  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Unreserved  Sale  ot  a  Large  ConBlgnment  of 

Stronc  Clumps  of  SPIR^A  (Hotek)  JAPONICA,  a  quantity 
of  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  in  variety,  and  other 
choice  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  selected  HYACINTHS  for 
slasses,  pots,  and  borders:  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
POLYANTHUS,  and  other  BULBS  from  Holland, 
together  with  a  fine  collection  of  AMATEUR  TULIPS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart. 
Tokenhouse  Yard.  E.C..  near  the  Bank,  on  MONDAY 
NfiXT,  at  half-past  ii  o'clock  punctually. 

Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.G.,  and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Important  to  Amateur  Tulip  Growers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
will  include  in  their  SALE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER 
ROOTS,  at  the  Mart.  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C..  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  the  entire  stock  of  AMATEUR  TULIPS  the  pro- 
perty  of  Charles  Williams,  Esq..  of  Stamford  Hill,  E.,  pro- 
bably the  finest  and  most  unique  collection  e.xtarit,  also  the 
MAHOGANY  CABINETS  and  FITTINGS.    No  reserve. 

Gospel  Pari,  N.W. 

Mansfield  Road  Nursery,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station. 
SALE  of  the  VALUABLE  LEASE,  and  also  the  whole  of  the 
NURSERY  STOCK,  in  lots  to  suit  the  Trade  and  private 
buyers,  consistingprincipally  of  a  choice  collection  of  Hardy 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Evergreen  and  Coniferous 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Two  small  Green- 
houses, &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  the  above  STOCK  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  FRIDAY, 
December  14,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock.  The  valuable  LEASE  of  the 
NURSERY,  held  direct  from  Lord  Mansfield  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  19  years,  will  be  offered  on  the  Premises  prior  to  the 
Sale  of  the  Stock  and  Effects.  The  Nursery  occupies 
an  excellent  position,  and  comprises  2  Acres  of  very  fertile 
Land.  Rent  L^o  per  annum.  To  an  experienced  Gardener 
with  moderate  capital  this  Sale  offers  an  excellent  opportunity. 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  and 
particulars  may  be  had  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 

Dutcli  BulDs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  3S.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
SATURDAY  during  November,  consignments  of  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  for  glasses,  pots,  and  borders; 
CROCUSES,  of  all  colours;  NARCISSUS.  ANEMONES, 
SNOWDROPS.  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS.  and  other  BULBS 
arriving  weekly  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  and 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
N.B. — The  Sales  each  day  commence  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  and  generally  finish  about  half-past  5  o'Clock. 

Lapagerla  alba. 
R.  J.   C   STEVENS  will    include  in  his 

SALE  on  THURSDAY,  November  29,  Thirty-six 
Plants  of  various  sizes  of  the  beautiful  LAPAGERIA  ALBA, 
some  of  which  are  in  flower,  the  property  of  Mr.  Howard, 
Florist,  29,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Auction     Rooms    and    OfHces,     38,    King    Street,    Covent 
Garden.  W.C. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum  superbum. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  November  29.  at 
half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  splendid  consignment  of  DEN- 
DROBIUM BIGIBBUM  SUPERBUM,  by  order  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Williams,  who  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  hitherto 
rare  and  expensive  Dendrobe,  received  from  his  collector  in 
Torres  Straits.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Plants  in  flower  that 
there  is  no  question  about  its  being  the  true  variety,  producing, 
as  it  does,  bulbs  averaging  from  12  to  24  inches  in  length,  and 
flower-spikes  producing  as  many  as  ten  highly-coloured  flowers. 
All  the  plants  here  offered  are  starting  freely  into  growth,  and 
many  of  them  are  throwing  up  spikes  from  the  old  bulbs,  which 
it  is  expected  will  attain  maturity,  as  some  of  the  plants  exhi- 
bited in  flower  are  from  the  same  importation.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  offered  sixty  fine  imported  trunks  of  TODEA 
SUBERBA,  a  collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  ftc. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

West  Hallam  Nurseries,  near  Derby  and  Nottlngbam. 

To  GENTLEMEN  and  OTHERS  engaged  in  Planting. 

MESSRS.  OLIVER,  NEWBOLD  and 
OLIVER  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received 
instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  George  Small  S;  Son 
(of  the  Ilkeston  and  West  Hallam  Nurseries),  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Nurseries,  West  Hallam,  on  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  27,  28,  and  29. 
at  II  o'clock  each  day,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  the 
magnificent  Collection  of  Specimen  CONIFERjE  and  other 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  including  fine-grown  Araucaria, 
Retinospora,  Wellingtonias,  Cupressus  Lawsoni.  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  Cryptomeria,  Irish  Yews. 
Thujopsis  boreale,  &c.,  together  with  two  very  fine  Specimen 
Weeping  Hollies,  also  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other  Fruit 
Trees.  The  Auctioneers  recommend  the  above  Trees,  which 
are  in  excellent  condition,  well  rooted,  and  will  lift  with  large 
balls  of  earth. 

Catalogues,  seven  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  at  the  Auctioneers' 
Offices,  Wardwick,  Derby,  and  at  the  Nurseries,  West  Hallam 
and  Ilkeston. 

West  Hallam  is  3  miles  from  Ilkeston  Station  on  the  Erewash 
Line  of  Railway,  9  from  Nottingham,  7  from  Derby. 


M 


Wonersli  Nursery,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  CONTRACTORS,  and 

OTHERS. 

MR.  JOHN  BULLEN  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  as  above  described,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  28  and  29,  com- 
mencing each  day  punctually  at  i  o'Clock,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Virgo  S:  Son,  the  extensive  and  well-known  Nurserymen  and 
Florists,  a  well-grown  Stock  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  con- 
sisting of  about  800  Pinus  austriaca,  ij^  to  8  feet  ;  40,000 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  2-yr.  seedlings  ;  40,000  Hazel,  20,000  each 
of  Ash,  Alder,  and  Withy  ;  20,000  Birch,  4000  Maple,  7  feet  ; 
quantity  of  Scarlet  Oak,  400  strong  Filberts,  4  feet  6  inches  ; 
400  English  Yews,  500  Green  Holly,  2000  Hornbeam,  1%  to 
3/^  feet  ;  a  good  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  of  various 
heights.  Mountain  Ash,  Laburnum,  Wych  Elm,  Hornbeam, 
Sycamore  ;  double  white,  pink  and  scarlet  Thorns  ;  Limes, 
Poplar,  Horse  Chestnut,  Common  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Green  Box,  Weymouth  Pine,  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir,  50,000 
strong  transplanted  Quicks,  black  and  red  Currants,  variety  of 
trained  and  standard  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  in  sorts  ; 
quantity  of  Walnut  Trees  ;  several  dozen  of  choice  Rose  Trees, 
standards  and  half-standards. 

Note. — The  whole  of  the  stock  is  in  good  condition  for 
removing.  Wonersh  Nursery  is  a  short  distance  from  Bramley 
Station,  on  the  Horsham  Line,  where  a  conveyance  will  each 
day  meet  the  12  o'clock  train. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
obtained  of  Messrs.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nursery  ; 
*'  Grantley  Arms,"  Wonersh  :  "  Jolly  Farmer,"  Bramley  ; 
"  Albion  Hotel,"  Woking  Station  ;  "  Red  House  Hotel,"  Wok- 
ing Station;  "King's  Arms,"  Godalming;  "  Bush  Hotel," 
Famham;  "Queen  Hotel,"  Farnborough  ;  "  Talbot  Hotel," 
Ripley;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  50,  High  Street,  Guildford, 
Surrey. 


In  Liquidation,  re  Scott.— Northgate,  CMclie&ter. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 
Many  thousands  of  beautifully-grown  SHRUBS,  in  fine  condi- 
tion (or  removal,  consisting  of  Aucubas,  JBays,  Laurels, 
Magnolias,  Box,  Euonymus.  Laurustinus,  Phillyrea,  Yews, 
Berberis,  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  and  many  others.  Also 
fine  specimen  CONIFER^E,  ARAUCARIAS,  CEDARS, 
PICEAS.  ABIES.  Golden  YEWS,  THUJA,  CUPRES- 
SUS, &c.  :  large  Standard  LIMES,  ELMS,  POPLARS, 
CHESTNUTS;  FRUIT  TREES  of  sorts,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Filberts,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  ;  a  quantity  of 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  ;  about  1000 
PINE  PLANTS  in  all  stages  of  growth,  some  with  ripe 
fruit,  and  of  the  best  varieties. 

MESSRS.  HOBGEN  BROTHERS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURS- 
DAY and  Friday,  December  6  and  7,  the  above  well-grown 
stock  of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.  Sale  to  commence  each  day 
at  12  o'clock  punctually. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
obtained  on  the  Premises  :  at  the  "  Dolphin  "  Hotel.  Peters- 
field  ;  the  "Angel"  Hotel,  Midhurst ;  "Sea  House"  Hotel, 
Worthing  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  East  Street,  Chichester,  one 
week  previous  to  the  Sale. 

FOR  SALE,  a  FLORIST  and  NURSERY- 
MAN'S BUSINESS,  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Premises  are  commandingly  situated,  with  50  feet  frontage  to 
suburban  main  road,  and  consist  of  excellent  Dwelling  House, 
Six  Greenhouses,  hot-water  heated,  good  Shop,  &c.  ;  grounds 
5i  acre.  Rent  £\^  ;  annual  returns  ^850.  Price  for  goodwill, 
eleven  years'  lease,  fixtures,  utensils,  and  stock,  ^375  only,  A 
genuine  bargain.  Personal  applications  save  time  and  trouble. 
GARFORD  AND  CO.,  Auctioneers,  13,  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  near  Mancliester. 

GREAT  SALE  of  fine  well-grown  FOREST  TREES, 
p\Tamid  and  dwarf-trained  FRUIT  TREES,  choice 
CONIFERS  and  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

MR.  J.  WALTON  is  instructed  by  Mr.  R. 
ThornhiU  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  November  28  and 
29.  at  12  o'Clock  prompt,  all  the  remaining  valuable  stock  of 
TREES  as  above.     Catalogues  now  ready. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL, 
Brompton,  and  167,  Piccadilly,  W.  (Free),  (founded 
1851). — The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  : — 
"  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which  this 
institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of 
attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a 
fearful  looking-for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of 
anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before 
you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true 
proportions  and  natural  colours— no  one  endued  with  the  feelings 
of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all 
they  possessed  a  triflmg  sacrifice,  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could 
mitigate  such  misery  ;  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  con- 
tributions, that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more 
nearly  approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this 
Hospital,  which  is  fiee.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and 
medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Hon. Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet.  Esq.,  St.  James's Palace,S.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co..  Straud,  W.C. 

Out-patients'  Establishment  and  Office,  167,  Piccadilly 
(opposite  to  Bond  Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

GARDEN      NARCISSU  S.— 
Fine  Bulbs  of  the   above,   ij.  and  ly.  6d.  per  dozen, 
TS.  (>d,  and  loy.  per  loo. 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen  s  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  ;  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridgworth,  Herts. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas,  -well  Set  for  Bloom,  of 

VARIOUS  SIZES. 

CHARLES    TURNER   has   a  fine   healthy 
Stock  to  offer  of  the  above. 
The   Royal   Nurseries,    Slough. 

PECIMEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 
TREES  and   SHRUBS  for  immediate  effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
!     H.  LANE  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsled,  Herts. 

To  'fcli.fi  Trade 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEED. 

HAND  F.  SHARPENS  WHOLESALE 
•  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  is  now  read>^,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Every  variety  named  in  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.     The  prices  are  very  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Rare  Dendroblums. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  has  just  received 
from  Torres  Straits  an  importation  of  several  hundreds 
of  good  plants  of  the  beautiful  DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM 
SUPERBUM,  also  a  quantity  of  D.  BIGIBBUM,  and  can 
now  offer  these  hitherto  costly  Orchids  at  an  extremely 
moderate  price. 

Establishment    for    New  and  Rare    Plants,    King's    Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

OTATO     ONIONS,     GARLIC,     and 

SHALLOTS.     Lowest  price  on  application  to 
HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 

STONE'S  APPLE.— As  Certiacated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shown  at  the  Crj'stal 
Palace.  A  very  handsome  Kitchen  Apple,  of  large  size  and  a 
great  bearer.  True  to  name.  Fine  2-yr.  trees,  42^.  per  dozen. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

Frult-bearlns  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS.— A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot, 
Berks. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

SEEDLING  TREES.— 2,000,000,  consisting 
of  r-yr.  Larch,  i-yr.  Alder,  i-yr.  Scotch  Fir.  i-yr.  Thorn 
Quick,  I-yr,  Sycamore,  all  grown  from  home-saved  native  Irish 
seed.     Samples  and  Prices  on  application  to 

Mr.  WILLIAM  ALLEN.  Dangan,  Summerhill,  Enfield, 
Co.  Meath,  Ireland, 

Cytlsus  racemosus. 

HB.  MAY  offers  strong  plants  in  Thumbs 
•     at  16s.    per   100,  £j  per   1000,  package  included,  for 
cash  with  order. — Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  London. 

UCUBA  JAPONICA,  i-|  to  2  feet,  bushy, 

355.  per  TOO. 
PORTUGAL  LAUREL.  3  feet,  bushy,  sos.  per  100. 
COTONEASTERSIMMONDSII,  3  feet,  bushy,  los.  per  100. 
See  larger  advertisement  inside. 
WILLIAM  IRELAND,  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple. 

FAND  A.  SMITH  can  supply  the  following 
.  in  well-grown  Plants  and  Clumps  : — 

DRAC^NAS  •!         FICUS  ELASTICA 

PALMS  LILY  OF  VALLEY 

SPIRjEA  JAPONICA      |         VINES 
SOLANUMS  well  set  with  coloured  berries  for  present  use. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
The  Nurseries.  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

SE  A  K  A  L  E .  —  Good    strong    Crowns    for 
Forcing.  8r.  per  loo  :  extra  strong,  loj. 
T.  AND  R.  MASON,  Market  Gardens.  East  Greenwich,  S.E. 

ONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS, 
4-yr.   old,  for  forcing,  splendid  roots ;  and  MYATT'S 
RHUBARB.     Apply  to 

PENGILLEY  and  POOL,  Seed,  Bulb  and  Plant  Merchants, 
59,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G. 

EAKALE  for  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 

the  Trade,  90s.  per  1000,  and  zJ.  packing  :  500  and  under, 
loj.  per  ICO  and  15.  packing  :  many  acres  for  sale.  Remittances 
to  accompany  all  orders.— ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market 
Gardener,  3,  Althorpe  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  (late  of  5, 
Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 

To  tbe  Trade  and  Otbers. 
EAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS.— I  am  pre- 

^O  pared  to  receive  Orders  for  Seakale  and  Asparagus,  for 
Forcing  or  Planting,  in  any  quantity.     Price  on  application  to 

J.  COOPER,  Gardener  and  Florist,  Belfour  Cottage,  Fulham, 
Fields,  S.W. 

FOR    SALE,    cheap,    six   large    CROTON 
VARIEGATUS  ;  soon  be  fit  for  Exhibition.    Want  of 
room  cause  of  sale. 

T.  V.  STEVENS,  Grove  Nursery,  Southampton  Street, 
Camberwell^S^^ 

FOR  SALE,  Seven  splendid  Standard 
SWEET  BAYS,  in  tubs,  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  3  to  5 
feet  through,  recently  imported  from  Belgium ;  also  a  fine 
Specimen  CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  s  feet  by  5  feet ; 
DRACjENA  AUSTRALIS,  in  tub,  12  feet:  two  Cast-iron 
GARDEN  SEATS,  and  two  CHAIRS,  equal  to  new. 
Mr.  CLARKE,  Head  Gardener,  The  Park,  Leytonstone,  E. 

Special  Offer  to  tlie  Trade. 

CDIMMICK  AND  SONS  beg  to  offer  their 
•  VICTORIA  COS  LETTUCE,  and  NONPAREIL 
RED  BEET,  in  packets  to  the  Trade  only.  Price  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

146  &  147,  High  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

UBEROUS    BEGONIA    SEED.  — Saved 

from  our  unrivalled  collection,  fresh  harvested,  and  only 
a  very  small  quantity  to  offer.     In  sealed  packets  at  zs.  Cid.  and 

^  RODGER,  MCCLELLAND  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Warren- 
point  Road,  Newrv.  ...,..„    .    . 

P.S.— Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  New  and  Old  Varieties 
will  shortly  be  issued,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

OR    SALE.— Standard  APPLES,   named, 

_  40J.  and  60s.  per  105  ;  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI.  7  to 
9  feet,  24J.  and  3or.  per  dozen  ;  also  HOLLIES,  AUCUBAS, 
EUONYMUS,  CUPRESSUS,  &c,  for  pots,  at  very  low  rates 
for  Cash.  ,       „  ^   ^  ,, 

J.  B.  BUTTERFIELD,  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield. 

EPATICAS.  —  Splendid  Established 
Clumps,  well  furnished  with  strong  flowering  crowns, 
at  special  Prices  : — 

H.  triloba  Bariowi  (blue),  60s.  per  100,  8s.  per  dozen :  H, 
triloba  rubra,  6ds.  per  100,  8s.  per  dozen  ;  H.  triloba^  rubra- 
plena,  60s.  per  loo,  Ss.  per  dozen.  Also  other  fine  varieties,  per 
dozen  only,  at  the  lowest  rate.  Hepatica  triloba  coerulea,  one 
to  four  flowering  crowns,  Sos.  per  1000.  los.  per  100. 

Established  HELLEBORUS,  albus,  fojtidus,  purpureus, 
roseus,  ruberrimus.  &c.,  at  very  low  rates. 

J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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INTER        ACONITE  S.— 

Fine  Bulbs  of  the  above,  (td.  per  dozen,  is.  per  loo. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen.  Reading. 

A    N    E    T    T    I  STOCKS. 

Fine  samples  and  prices  on  application. 
WALTER  C.  SLOCOCK,  Goldworth  Old  Nursery,  Woking. 

E\V    HARDY    RHODODENDRONS.— 

MRS.  MENDEL. 
SIGISMUND  RUCKER. 
MARCHIONESS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
The  above  beautiful  and  distinct   hardy  Rhododendrons  will 
be  supplied  for  Three  Guineas. 

ANTHONY  WATERER.  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  Surrey. 

KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES.— One  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tail  Standard  CHERRIES,  Standard.  Pyramid,  and  Espaliei 
APPLES.  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  ^QS.  per  loo  ;  GOOSE- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

SEED       P  OTATO  S. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  SPECIAL  PRICED 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOSisnow  ready.     It  com- 
prises all  the  best  sorts,  both  English  and  American.     They 
nave  all  been  grown  from  carefully  selected  stocks,  are  free  from 
disease,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  very  reasonable. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

The  Best  Haxd7  Bedding  Plant. 

C "CLEMATIS  JACKMANNL— Flowers  rich 
J  purple.  4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely 
cover  the  bed.  Begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  continues  until 
severe  firost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve 
annually.  The  only  secret  of  success  is  a  rich  soil,  to  keep  up 
free  growth.  Strong  plants  in  pots,  12J,  per  dozen  ;  extra  strong 
plants,  2  years  old,  i8f,  per  dozen.  Other  sorts  of  Clematis  and 
Climbers  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

The  Cirencester  Nurseries. 

ROBERT  F.  DARBY  begs  to  offer  the 
following  TREES  for  immediate  effect,  all  straight, 
handsome,  well-rooted,  and  cheap  ;  price,  according  to  quantity, 
on  application : — 

ELM,  Chichester,  16  to  20  feet. 
HORNBEAM,  5  to  6  feet. 
BEECH,  6  to  8  feet. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet. 
NORWAY  MAPLES,  10  to  12  feet. 
SYCAMORES,  12  to  16  feet. 
Also  dwarf  Bush  APPLES,  of  best  sorts,  in  good  bearing,  an 
excellent  lot  for  Market  Gardeners. 

OTEIA    (SPIR^A)    JAPONICA.— 

100,000,  in  very  strong  and  sound  condition. 
SPIRJEA  JAPONICA.  165.  to2os.  per  100  ;  have  been  awarded 
several  First  Prizes,  and  always  considered  best  shown. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILfS.  very  strong,  zos.  to  265.  per  100. 
LILIUM     LANCIFOLIUM    ALBUM     MONSTROSUM, 
305.  to  40.J.  per  100  ;  very  free  flowering. 
,,     ,,     ROSEUM,  strong,  2aj.  to  265.  per  100. 
,,     ,,     RUBRUM,  strong,  20^.  to  26i.  per  100. 
„     CHINENSIS  TIGRINUM,  5^.  to  ^s.  per  100, 
Trade  Catalogues  on  application.     Post-office  Order  or  good 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BUDDENBORG    BROS.,    Nurserymen,    Hillegom,    near 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

H    E         NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 

well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST, 

and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS.  &c., 

especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.    A  personal  inspec- 

tl  on  earnestly  solicited.     Cat^ogues  free  on  application  to 

R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 

on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 

of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 

and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Vines  and  Strawberries. 

'*  plant  now  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season." 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  begs  to 
announce  that  his  stock  of  VINES,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
this  season.  The  Canes  are  very  fine,  well  ripened,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  Strong  Planting  Canes,  y.  64.  to  5i. 
each  ;  strong  Fruiting  ditto,  7^.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  each- 

Also  his  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  includes  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
Price,  in  small  pots,  i6j.  to  20s,  per  100 ;  from  the  open  ground, 
3i.  to  5i.  per  100. 

Less  numbers  than  100  of  any  variety  can  be  had,  if  desired. 
Prices  to  the  Trade  and  LISTS  post-free,  on  application. 
Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Grape  Vines. 

MESSRS.  OSBORN  and  SONS  possess 
this  season  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  thoroughly 
healthy,  stout,  wcll-ripened  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cuhivation,  including  Novelties  of  established 
good  repute  ;   also  a  fine  collection  of  FIGS,  in  pots. 

A  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  (inclusive  of  Fruits 
generally),  tree  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

Pansles,  Fansles. 

WILLIAM     PAUL,     Paisley,    N.B.,     has 
upwards  of  20,000  Show  and    Fancy   PANSIES,  in 
splendid  condition,  41.,  6^.,  to  izs.  per  dozen. 

W.  P.  was  awarded  Silver  Medal  and  six  First  Prizes  at 
Scottish  Pansy  Show,  June,  18^7,  First  Prize  of  ^6  for  24 
Show  Pansics  (open  to  all)  at  Paisley,  July,  1877.  First  Prize 
for  24  Pansics,  at  Newtownards,  Ireland,  July,  1877,  &c. 

Orders  carefully  forwarded  by  Post  or  Rail.  The  Trade 
supplied. 


To  the  Trade  Only,  for  Cash  on  Delivery. 
XTELLEBORUS  NIGER.— A  few  hundreds 

-^-^  of  blooming  plants.  /,$  per  loo 

DIELVTRA  SPECTABICIS.  strong,  201.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom  splendid  trusses,  loJ.    per 

Soss. 
OMAS   KITLEY,  OldfieU  Nursery,   lialli. 


Vlnes-Vlnes-Vlnea. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  ,,„„ 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE.  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING,"  price  ms.  and  421.  each.  For  Detailed  List  and 
Descriptions,  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  ■•  HARDY  PROLIFIC,"  price  loj.  6d.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21s.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway,  London.  N.  

SPRUCE  FIR.— Christmas  Trees,  extra  fine, 
from  2  to  4  feet,  special  offer,  -its.  per  loo.  Cash. 
BEECH,  clean  and  well  grown,  4  to  6  feet,  suitable  for 
working,  105.  per  100. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries.  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Cabbage  Plants.  Cabbage  Plants. 

SBIDE  can  supply,  for  Cash,  good  strong 
•  plants  of  Enfield  Market,  Imperial,  Improved  Non- 
pareil, and  Drumhead  or  Cattle  CABBAGE,  at  i,s.  per  1000, 
free  on  rail  and  package  free  :  Red  or  Pickling  CABBAGE,  5,^. 
per  1000.  All  the  above  are  gprown  on  light  land,  and  are  beau- 
tifully rooted.     Send  orders  early  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Florists'  Flowers,  and  Eoses. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready;  it  includes  Winter- Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies.  Paeonies, 
Phlo.\es,  Violas,  Violets.  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Queen  of  Lilies,  Tillinm  auratum. 

As  this  year's  shipments  will  be  shortly  arriving  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  following  low  prices  : — sizes  :  No,  i,  612^.  ; 
No.  2,  IS.  ',  No.  3,  iJ.  fid.  :  No.  4,  ss.  each.  Sampling  orders 
are  supplied  only  in  the  following  quantities,  and  are  carefully 
packed  in  tin  boxes  to  contain  only  the  following  number  of 
bulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including  carriage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— z  bulbs,  6d.  e.xtra  :  4  bulbs,  is.  6d.  ;  8  bulbs, 
2S.  ;  iz  bulbs,  zi.  6d.,  added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  Quantities 
of  18  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carriage  free,  less  10  per  cent, 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GORDON,  Lily,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Importer, 
10,  Cullum  Street,  London,  E.C. 


F, 


FOREST  TREES, 

well  transplanted  and  good. 
LARCH,  2  feet,  fine  and  good  leads. 

FIR,  Scotch,  I  to  1%  foot,  j%  to  2  feet,  twice  transplanted. 
„     Spruce,  i!^  to  2  feet,  2  to  zJ-<  feet,  twice  transplanted. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  to 
W.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

AND   A.    SMITH    offer   the    undernoted, 

which  are  well-set  with  bud  and  flower  :— 
AZALEA  I  EPIPHYLLUMS 

BOUVARDIAS  I  ERICAS  HYEMALIS 

CAMELLIAS  and  WILLMOREA 

CINERARIAS  !  PELARGONIUMS 

CYCLAMENS  PRIMULAS 

CYTISUS 

Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  West  Duiwich,  S.E. 

ENGILLEY     AND     POOL'S      GUINEA 

COLLECTION  of  BULBS  for  General  Cultivation, 
Packing  and  Carriage  Free,  59,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.G.,  contains  : — 

18  HYACINTHS,  in  18  choice  named  varieties, 
IZ  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  in  iz  varieties, 

24  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented. 

25  CROCUS,  Louis  d'Or, 
25      „     Prince  Albert, 

25      ,,     Caroline  Chisholm, 
12  SCILLA  SIBIRICA. 
50  SNOWDROPS,  double, 
12  TULIPS,  DucVanThol, 

6       ,,     Tournesol, 

6       „     Rex  rubrorum, 

6       „     Lac  Van  Rhyn, 

6       ,,     Moli6re. 

6      ,,     Queen  Victoria, 

6      „     Souvenir, 

6      ,,     Royal  Standard, 

6       ,,     Yellow  Prince, 

6      „    Couleur  Ponceau, 

3  IRIS  PAVONIA, 

9  IXIAS,  in  variety. 

9  SPARAXIS,  in  variety, 
12  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA, 

3  LILIUMS,  in  variety. 

I  Clump,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned    PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
well  established  : — 
AURICULAS,  finest  mixed  Alpine,  in  54-pots,  41  per  do^en, 

30 J.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA,  6s.  per  too. 
CARNATIONS,  CLOVES,  and  PICOTEES,  strong,  in  60- 
pots,  twelve  varieties,  255.  per  100, 

,,     The  Bride.  Miss  Jolliffe,  and  La  Belle,  185.  per  dozen. 
DAISY.  The  Bride,  the  finest  of  all  Whites,  ^s.  6d.  per  100. 

,,     Rob  Roy,  65.  per  100. 

,,     Giant  Variegated,  6s.  per  100. 

,,     aucubxfolia,  fine,  7J.  (id.  per  100, 
MVOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA.  6s.  per  100. 
CENOTHERA  MACROCARPA,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  jos,  6d. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  extra  strong,  4s.  per  dozen.  fper  100. 

PANSY,  Blue  King,  Ss.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Blue,  8s.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Purple,  Zs.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Yellow,  6s.  per  100. 

„     Dean's  White,  6s.  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twenty-five  named  varieties,  in  60-pots,  251.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow,  20s.  per  100. 

,,     single  Lilac,  12s.  per  100. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  3S.  6d.  per  dozen,  i8f.  per  100. 

,,     double  While,  2J.  per  dozen,  151.  per  100. 
SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  2*.  6d.  per  dozen. 
STOCKS,  Scarlet  (^>uecn,  2S.  per  100. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA.  41.  per  dozen.  285.  per  too. 
WALLFLOWERS,  finest  dark,  zj.  Cd.  per  100. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000.     Orders  amounting  to  20s. 
boxes  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road,  Northampton. 


For  Present  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  35.  per  1000 ;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  51.  per  1000  :  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS,  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  p.  6d.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocksof  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use,  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman,  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

YROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

CHEAP  OFFER.— Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius.  white,  useful  for  cut  flowers  ;  Escallonia  mac- 
rantha,  very  fine  for  potting ;  Cotoneaster  microphylla  ;  Pyra- 
cantha,  red-berried  ;  Aristotelia  Maqui,  fine  evergreen,  with 
Laurel-like  foliage,  seldom  offered  :  Santolina  chamaecyparissus, 
white  foliaged  evergreen  ;  Lonicera  aurea  reticulata,  Sambucus 
aurei  variegata,  admirable  for  town  gardens  ;  Ribessanguinea. 
All  the  above  at  2^.  per  dozen,  155.  per  100.  Laurustinus, 
common,  shining  and  black-leaved,  7s.  6d.  per  100,  60^.  per  1000. 
WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Nurseryman,  Limerick. 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  POTATO.— This 
new  American  sort  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
This  valuable  Potato  originated  in  1874  from  seed  bulbs  of  the 
Chili  Red.  The  vines  and  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the 
Early  Rose,  only  more  vigorous.  The  plants  appear  above- 
ground  very  shortly  after  planting,  and  from  that  time  continue 
to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  outstripping  all  other  varieties  in 
strength  of  growth  and  luxuriance  of  foliage.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  understood  they  withstand  better  the  ravages  of  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  than  any  other  Potato  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  The  tubers,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
Early  Rose,  are  very  smooth,  slightly  tinged  with  pink 
around  the  eyes,  but  attain  a  pure  white  colour  during  the 
winter.  Their  yield  is  really  enormous.  The  tubers  lying 
closely  together  in  the  hills,  the  labour  of  digging  them  is  but 
slight.  In  point  of  earliness  it  may  be  ranked  as  ripening  at 
least  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  Snowflake,  and  no  less  than 
three  or  four  days  ahead  of  the  Early  Rose.  For  culinary 
purposes  its  mealy  qualities  and  richness  and  delicacy  of 
flavourgive  it  a  precedence  before  all  other  varieties.  Contrary 
to  what  is  usually  the  case  in  all  large  specimens  of  Potatos  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  almost  invariably  prove  sound  and  solid  to 
the  core. 

May  be  obtained  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  of  England. 
J.  M.  THORBURN  and  CO.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York 
U.S.A. 

HARLES    B.    SAUNDERS,  Cesarean 

Nurseries,    St.  Saviour's,    Jersey,    respectfully    solicits 
Orders  for  the  following  NURSERY  STOCK  :— 
ELMS,  5000  Guernsey,  fine  upright  trees,  7  to  12  feet,  30J.  to 

\oos,  per  100. 
OAKS,  5000  Evergreen,  carefully  grown,  8  inches  to  8  feet,  8j 

to  150^.  per  100. 
EUONYMUS.  10.000  Golden,  Green,  and  Silver,  8  inches  to 
2  feet,  J2S.  6d.  to  50^.  per  100. 
BULBS.    CAMELLIA     STOCKS.    CARNATIONS    and 
PICOTEES,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 
CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Kent— Tbe  Garden  of  England. 

THOS.   BUNYARD   AND   SONS   offer  the 
finest  Stock  in  the  Trade  ot 
10.000  Standard  CHERRIES, 
15.000  Standard  PEARS, 
1,000  Standard  MULBERRIES, 
KENT  COB  NUTS,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
Prices  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  Trade  LIST,  just 
published. 

Also  cheap  and  fine  AUCUBAS.  2  to  6  feet  ;  trained  PLUMS 
and  PEARS.  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  SPRUCE, 
large  :  YUCCAS.  ELMS,  LIMES,  and  other  FOREST 
TREES,  CLIMBERS,  &c. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Sliruba, 

SEEDS,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 
•  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The  "ORCHARDIST,"  price  y.  6d.  The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

STOTT'S      MONARCH      RHUBARB. 
— The  stems  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  are  of  a  fine 
Gooseberry  flavour. 

From  the  Camidian  "Weekly  Globe." — "Shirley  Hibberd 
says  that  any  one  who  wants  a  Rhubarb  that  makes  leaves  as 
big  as  a  dining  table,  or  stems  as  thick  as  a  Cedar  Tree,  that 
rise  as  high  as  a  tall  human  dwarf,  should  order  Stott's  Monarch 
at  once.  After  being  at  sea  for  three  years  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  this  wonderful  Rhubarb,  he  has  at  last  discovered  that 
it  is  to  be  obtained  from  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso," 
Roots  IS.  6d.  each. 
STUART,  MEIN  and  ALLAN,  Nurserymen  and  Seeds- 
men, Kelso. 

M  E  R I C AN       BLACKBERRY 

CUTTINGS,  of  the  Kitlatinny  variety.— A  few  hundred 
specimen  cuttings  of  this  celebrated  American  Berry  have 
been  imported  by  the  subscribers  from  New  England,  and  will 
be  sold  at  151.  per  dozen.  Post-office  order  to  accompany. 
They  will  be  carefully  pa^ed  and  delivered  at  any  radway 
station  in  Liverpool,  An  Illustrated  Descriptive  CIRCULAR 
sent  on  application  with  post,ige  stamps, 

D.  C.  LOWBER,  35,  Chapel  Walks,  Liverpool. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
NURSBRVMRN.  Ussy,  Calvados.  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
fero\i';.  and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  : 
several  millions  of  i-y«ar  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.f 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 


HYACINTHS, 

CROCUS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 

&c, 

CONTAIN   A 

Superb  assortment  of  the 
best  varieties. 


For  Growing    In  Glasses, 
Pot3»  Vases,  &c. 

loj.  dd.,  2\s.,  and  ^zs.  each. 


For  Outdoor  Cultivation. 

iQS.  6d.,  IIS.,  and  42J.  each. 


For  Greenhouse  or  Win- 
dow Boxes. 

iM,  td.,  21s.,  2nd  42J.  each. 


All  Goods  zos.  value  Carriai^c 
Free. 


Five  percent,  discount  for  Cash, 


Webb's  Autumn   Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  &c., 

Contains  Original  and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions. 
GRATIS  AND  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 

QPECIAL     OFFER    TO     THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifully  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons  and  P.ilmettes. 
Per  100. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin ^is 

PEARS,  on  Crab  .ind  on  Quince        50J. 

PLUMS,  on  Piunus  St.  Julien  501. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  ttie  Frnit  Trees  grails  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYEUS  M ALUS,  Crab-Apples  soi. 

ROSE,  Manettl =5f. 

„     multiflora  de  la  Grilferaie  25s. 

HOTETA     (SPIRAEA)     JAPONICA,'  strong,    home-groivn, 
£h  tSf.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenbam  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart.  near  Zvvotle,  Netherlands. 

AV  E  N  U  E     T  R  E  E  S. 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true   Platanus  occidentalis,   from    lo  to  so  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street 
and  Ave7i2t£  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,  the  finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to   be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     ■WATEREB, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING,      SURREY. 


Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son, 

ROYAL   VINEYARD    NURSERY,    HAMMERSMITH, 

LONDON,      W., 

HAVE  MUCH  PLEASURE  TO  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  VERY 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  INTERESTING  NEW  FRUITS, 

Now  offered  by  them  for  the  first  time: — 
EUSSIAN     TEANSPAEENT     APPLE. 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  December  21,  1876,  "J.,  Lincolnshire,"  describes  this  valuable  Apple  as 
giving  a  "  never-failing  crop,"  and  as  being  "a  rent-paying  tree  "  for  cottage  gardens.  Mr.  Beulah,  an  experienced 
Lincolnshire  Orchardist,  confirmed  this  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  profitableness  of  this  much  neglected  but 
desirable  Apple. 

A  Tree  that  bears  a  never-failing  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  as  stated  below  by  Dr.  Hogg,  must  be  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  and  a  desideratum  that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Orchardists  in  general.  The  Russian 
Transparent  Apple  was  brought  from  Moscow  during  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  by  General  Boucheret,  who, 
noticing  its  hardiness  and  free  growth,  and  believing  it  would  be  suitable  for  English  gardens,  brought  a  quantity  of 
grafts  to  his  home  in  North  Lincolnshire,  round  which  it  became  and  has  remained  up  to  this  time  localised  ;  and 
now,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Beulah,  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  all  the  available  grafts  from  the 
original  stock. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Hogg's  descriptio7i : — 

"  Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  oblate,  narrowing  towards  the  crown,  where  it  terminates  in  several  prominent 
ridges,  fiat  at  base  ;  skin  smooth  and  shining,  grass-green,  strewed  with  large  russet  dots.  Eye  closed.  Flesh  very 
tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  pecuUar  and  agreeable  aroma.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples  in  cultivation,  and  is  worthy  of  more  than  local  fame." 

Messrs.  CHARLES  LEE  and  SON  have  much  confidence  in  introducing  this  desirable  and 
profitable  Apple  to  more  extended  cultivation. 

Strong  Maiden  Plants  now  ready,  price  Ts.  6d.  each. 


HBNSON'S     SEEDEING    GOOSEBEEEY. 

This  excellent  variety  was  figured  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  May,  1874,  a  First-class  Certificate  having 
been  awarded  to  it  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1873.  It  was  described  as  "  a  new 
and  distinct  variety  of  exceedingly  good  quality,  of  the  hairy  red  section,  and  a  good  dessert  fruit  of  medium  size." 

Messrs,    CHARLES    LEE   and   SON   having    purchased   the   entire   Stock   of   this   valuable 
Gooseberry,  they  are  now  prepared  to  distribute  it  to  the  Public. 

Price  per  Plant,  Sa.  6d. 


THE     USUAL     DISCOUNT     TO     THE     TRADE. 

NEAPOLITAN    ONION     SEED. 


NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  ROCCA 

NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  EARLY  WHITE  TRIPOLI 

NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  LATER  WHITE  TRIPOLI 


NEAPOLITAN  GIANT  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI 
NEAPOLITAN  MARZAJOLA  WHITE 
NEAPOLITAN  NEW  QUEEN, 


G.    V.    DE    LUCA 

Has  all  the  above  well-known  varieties  of  these  deservedly  esteemed  Onions 
now  in  Stock  and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Price  on  application.       Special  Quotation  for  Quantities. 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  20,  1877. 

G.  V.  DE  LUCA,  5,  GUILDHALL  CHAMBERS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

IMPORTANT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  all  the  above  varieties  of  Onion  Seed  have  been  carefully 
tried  by  us,  with  a  good  result,  especially  the  Giant  Rocca,  which  proved  excellent  growths. 

(Signed),  W.  ROLLISSON  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT      SALE 


DENDROBIUM    BIGIBBUM    SUPERBUM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  29, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  splendid  Consignment  of  DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM 
SUPERBUM,  by  order  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  hitherto 
rare  and  expensive  Dendrobe,  received  from  his  Collector  in  Torres  Straits.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  plants  in  flower  that  there  is  no  question  about  its  being  the  true  variety,  producing,  as  it  does, 
bulbs  averaging  from  12  to  24  inches  in  length,  and  flower-spikes  producing  as  many  as  ten 
highly-coloured  flowers.  All  the  plants  here  offered  are  starting  freely  into  growth,  and  many  of 
them  are  throwing  up  spikes  from  the  old  bulbs,  which  it  is  expected  will  attain  maturity,  as  some 
of  the  plants  exhibited  in  flower  are  from  the  same  importation. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,   38,   KING   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 
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To  Retail  Buyers  and  tlie  Trade. 
OR     SALE,     VERY     CHEAP, 

to  clear  ground  ; — 
MULBERRY  TREES,  for  present  Planting  and  Quar- 
RASPBERRY  CANES.  [tenng. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  fine  Crowns  for  Forcing. 
PEARS.  Dwarf-trained,  fine. 

.,     Pyramids,  Fruiting  Trees. 
APPLES,  Pyramids,  Fruiting  Trees. 
APPLE  STOCKS,  in  various  sizes. 
CURRANTS,  Red,  Black,  and  White. 
PEACHES.  Dwarf-trained. 
NECTARINES,  Dwaif-trained. 
YEWS,  Common,  various  sizes. 
LIMES,  ^-anous  sizes. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.  fine  roots. 
DEUTZIA  GR.^CILIS,  very  fine. 
HOLLY  BERRIES,  clean. 
HAZEL  NUT,  fine  sound. 
ROBERT  H.  POYNTER,  Seed  Merchart,  Taunton. 


Fruit  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs, 

CONIFER/E,  &c 

CHARLES         TURNE    R'S 
New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

•p    R    U    I    T       TREES,       &c, 

GOOSEBERRY  and  CURRANT  TREES,  ss.  to  8^.  per  100. 

PLUM    TREES,  Standard  Victoria  and  other.s,   Zs.   to 

per  dozen. 

„     ,,     Bush  and  Pyramid  Victoria  and   others,    -js.   to  qj. 

per  dozen. 

CHERRY  and  APPLE  TREES.  Standard,  8^.  to  12^.  per  doz. 

PEAR  TREES,  Standard  William  and  others,  double  worked, 

\Zs.  ptr  dazen. 
CHRISTMAS  TREES  and  LARCH,  very  good. 
Apply  soon. 
W.JACKSON  AND  CO..  Nurseries.  Bedale,  Yorkshire, 


THE   BEST   HOUSE   FOR    BULBS. 


Mr.  Iliflfe. 


•  The  bulbs  had  from  your  firm  have  turned  out  very  good.' 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Holt  —"The  Rev.  Dr.  Holt  presents 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Jefferies,  and  begs  to 
say  that  the  bulbs  he  had  of  them  were  excellent." 


The  Rev.  W.  P.  Bennett.— "It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  the  collection  of  bulbs  you  sent 
last  year  gave  great  satisfaction." 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  COLLECTION  OF  BULBS. 

Kone  but  First-Class  Bulbs  will  be  sent. 

This  Collection  has  the  advantage  of  having  Bulbs  suited  for  Indoors  and 

Outdoors. 


200  CROCUS.  Assorted 

50  ANEMONES,  Assorlcd 

75  TUMPS,  Assorted 

18  NARCISS  for  Pots,  Assorted 

12  JONQUILS,  Assorted 

6  HYACINTHS,  for  Pots,  Assorted 

6  TRITELEIAS,  Assorted 


100  SNOWDROPS 
so  WINTER  ACONITES 
50  RANUNCULUS,  Assorted 
24  NARCISS,  for  Beds,  Assorted 
12  HYACINTHS,  for  Beds 
6  SCILLAS 
4  IXIAS. 


Double  the  number',  Two  Guineas.    Half  Ike  member,  los.  dd. 

20J.  and  over  carriage  free  to  any  Station  in  England ;  42J.  free  in  Ireland  or 

Scotland. 


Persons  desirous  of  making  their  own  Selection  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  post-free  on  application,  and  obtain  best  Bulbs  at  special  low  prices  for  cash. 
The  Catalogue  contains  most  useful  hints  for  Spring  Gardening,  with  all  the  desirable  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  ^t(jy 

BULB    MERCHANTS,     CIRENCESTER,     GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

ROOTS   FOR    FORCING. 
EXCEPTIONALLY   FINE,  VERY  LOW  PRICES 


For  Special  Quotations  apply  to 
H.    THORNTON, 

MAXWELL    ROAD,    FULHAM,    S.W. 


SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS,  BULBS,  &c. 

DAISIES,    best    red  and  white  varieties  in  cultivation,   and 

POLYANTHUS,  15.  per  dozen,  5^.  per  100. 
SEDUftIS,  acre  aurca,  acre  elegans,  glaucum,  lividum  ;  SEM- 

PERVIVUM  tectorumandcalifornicum;  ANTENNARIA 

tomentosa  ;    MENTHA  gibraltaricum,  li.  dd.  per  dozen, 

Sj.  per  100. 
ALYSSUM  saxatile,  ARABIS  alpina  and  caucasica  fol.  var.  : 

IBERIS  coriifolia  and  Tenoreana ;    PHLOX  frondosa  and 

vema ;      SILENE     pendula     compacta ;     SAPONARIA 

ocymoides ;     STELLARIA    graminea    aurea ;     MYOSO- 

TIS  dissitiflora,   sylvatica,  and  alba  or  rosea,   is.  6(i.  per 

dozen,  los.  per  ix>. 
SWEET  WILLIAMS,  is.  6</.  per  dozen,  8s.  per  too. 
WALLFLOWERS,  ts.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  white  or  lilac;    HEPATICAS,  double 

red  or  single  blue  ;  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  4^.  per  dozen. 

30,1.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE.  Double  Sulphur,  31.  per  dozen. 
Choice  named    exhibition    varieties    of  PANSIES,    PINKS. 

PHLOXES,   and  PENTSTEMONS.  4^.    per  dozen,  or 

12  of  each  for  141. 
DELPHINIUMS.       POTENTILLAS,      PYRETHRUMS, 

P./EONIAS,  fine  named  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen,  or  iz  ol  each 

for  zis. 
CARNATIONS   and  PICOTEES.  fine  exhibition  sorts,    7s. 

per  dozen  plants. 
Bedding  PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  in  distinct  colours,  while, 

yellow,  blue,   purple,  &c..  named  sorts,  is.  6ci.  and  2S.  per 

dozen,  125.  and  i6s,  per  100. 
TULIPS.  i,r.  to  2s.  Ctt  per  dozen. 
CROCUS,  IS.  dd.  to  35.  per  ico. 
Horder  HYACINTHS,  35.  per  dozen,  201.  oer  100. 
Collections  of  100   HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,   in  20  to  50 

varieties,  i6r.,  205.,  and  25s. 
Collections  of  100  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in  variety, 

Sf.,  I2J,,  and  155. 
Collections  of  I03    SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS,   in 

variety,  Zs.,  12s.,  and  15s. 
Collections    of    100    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS, 

variety,  6s.,  as.,  and  125. 
Collections    of    500    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS,    in 

variety,  zis.,  301..  and  505. 
Collections  of  BULBS  for  conservatory  decoration.  21J.  and  42.^. 
Collections  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  for  exhibition,  50  plants 

in  50  sorts,  15^.,  2i.f.,  and  30J.  ;   100  plants  in  100  sorts,  255., 

35^.,  and  $os. 
CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Spring-flower- 
ing and  Herbaceous  Plants.  &c. ,  post-free. 

WILLIAM    CLISRAN  &    SON, 
THE    OLDFIELD    NURSERIES,     ALTRINCHAM. 


PAU  L'S 


H  ERTS, 


Wm.   Paul  &  Son, 


(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son — Established  i8o6), 

NURSERIES,      WALTHAM      CROSS, 

RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  ORDERS  FOR  :— 
I.— ROSES. 

STANDARDS,  £(>  io,r.  per  loo  and  upwards.  I    DWARFS,  fine  named  varieties,  £2  loj-.  per  100  and  upwards. 

DWARF  STANDARDS,  ^3  15J.  per  100  and  upwards.  |   TEA  ROSES,  in  pots,  ^3   I5J-.  per  100  and  upwards. 

EXTRA-SIZED  ROSES,  in  pots,  for  forcing,  2+r.  to  42^.  per  dozen. 

II.— FRtriT    TREES,    comprising: 

APPLES,    PEARS,    PLUMS   and   CHERRIES,  I  PEACHES,    NECTARINES    and    APRICOTS, 

Standard  Pyramidal  and  Trained.  |  Trained  Dwarf  and  Standards. 

STRAWBERRIE.S,    RASPBERRIES,    and    all    other    FRUITS. 

III.— TREES  and  SHRUBS. 


PLANES,  7  to  8  feet,  \2s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  \Zs.  to  24^.  per  dozen  ; 
')  to  10  feet,  30J.  to  \1s.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  50J.  per  dozen. 
,,     larger  and  stouter  trcci  for  avenue  and  roadside  planting,  10  to 
1 5  feet,  (jos.  to  1 50J.  per  dozen. 

W.  P.  &-  S.  beli 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  finely  furnished,   i  A  to  2  feet,   I2j.  per  dozen; 
2  to  3  feet,  15X.  per  dozen  ;    3  to  4  feet,  24?.  to  30,;.  per  dozen  ; 
4  to  5  feet,  42,r,  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  6oj-.  per  dozen. 


LIMES,  6  to  7  feet,  50X.  per  100  ;  7  to  8  feet,  dos.  per  100  ;  8  to  9  feet,  75^-. 
per  100  ;  9  to  10  feet,  \oas.  per  100 ;  10  to  12  feet,  150,5.  per  100. 
„    larger  and  stouter  trees  for  avenue  and  roadside  planting,  10  to 
15  feet,  24,f.  to  60J.  per  dozen. 
thai  their  slock  of  Planes  and  Limes  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country. 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  perfect  specimens,  i  to  lAfoot,  75i,per  100; 
1 J  to  2  feet,  \oos.  per  100  ;  2  to  24  feet,  2\s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet, 
36J.  per  doz.  ;  4  to  5  feet,  6oj.  per  doz.  ;   5  to  6  feet,  %\s.  per  doz. 


AUo  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  EVERGREEN  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  garden,  park,  avenue  and  roadside  planting. 
IV.— CAMELLIAS    (in  bloom  here  from  January  to  March). 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  best  kinds.       A  very  large  stock  of  healthy  and  vigorous  plants,  all  English  grown,  propagated  in  these  Nurseries, 
30T.  per  dozen  and  upwards.       SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  i  to  30  Guineas  each. 

AZALEAS,    ERICAS,    EPACRIS,    and    other    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS. 

Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  -jjith  fidL  particulars  of  the  above.  Free  by  Post  on  application. 
Entrance  to  the  Nurseries  from  the  Platform,  WAIiTHAII  Station..  Great  Eastern  Railway.     Half  an  hour's  ride  from  London. 
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NEAV     PEA,     "CRITERION"    (Standish). 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


DESIRE   TO  DIRECT  ATTENTION   TO 


THIS    EXCEEDINGLY    FINE    NEW    MAIN    CROP    PEA. 


?^^m  Mil  J 


!i    \' 


It  is  one  of  several  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish,  who 
for  some  years  devoted  much  attention  to  hybridising  and  improving  the 
quality  of  this  vegetable,  and  from  whose  Executors  J.  V.  &  Sons  have 
purchased  the  whole  stock  of  his  Seedling  Peas. 

Criterion  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  Advancer  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  was  considered  by  the  raiser  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of .  his 
seedlings.  In  general  appearance  it  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  while,  as  a  second  early,  coming  into  use  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Champion  of  England,  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  fine  quality  and  free 
cropping  properties. 

The  plant  is  of  a  strong  robust  branching  habit,  and  grows  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  pods,  which  are  produced  in  pairs,  are  of  a 
deep  olive-green  shade  and  exceedingly  well  fiUed,  generally  containing  from 
seven  to  nine  Peas.  These  are  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour,  and  remain  a 
long  time  fit  for  use.  When  boiled  they  are  of  a  fine  rich  flavour,  and, 
retaining  their  beautiful  deep  green  shade  of  colour,  have  a  very  attractive 
appearance  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Draper,  T/ze  Gardetts,  Seafiam  Hall,  says: — "Your  New  Pea  has  proved  to  be  a  first- 
class  sort,  suitable  for  general  crop.  It  has  six  to  eight  Peas  in  a  pod,  of  large  size,  and  it  is  also  a  good 
cropper,  and  the  pods  are  well  filled.  I  exhibited  it  at  the  Seahana  Horticultural  Show,  and  got 
First  Prize,  against  seven  others." 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Gardetts,  Bentlcy  Priory,  says: — "  I  have  formeda  very  decided  and  favour- 
able opinion  of  your  New  Pea,  Criterion.  With  me  it  grew  about  4J^  feet  high,  with  a  mass  of  beautiful 
green  pods,  averaging  eight  Peas  in  each,  with  the  look  and  flavour  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  being  so  early 
1  think  it  just  the  Pea  wanted." 

From  T/ie  Florist  :—*' Vi&ssTS.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  who  have  raised  a  very  promising  batch 
of  New  Peas,  have  jubt  adopted  the  name  of  '  The  Criterion '  for  that  which  has  been  set  apart  as  the 
best  of  the  series.  It  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  Pea.  Being  one  ol  the  Wrinkled  Marrows  it  has  a 
fine  sweet  flavour.  It  is  in  use  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  is  a  good  bearer,  with  well 
filled  pods,  resembling  those  of  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  having  thick  fleshy  husks.  When  cooked  it  is  of 
grass-green  colour,  and,  being  of  a  delicate  texture,  it  will,  it  is  said,  keep  longer  in  use  than  any  other  * 
Pea,  partaking,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  of  the  character  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  was  one  of  its 
parents.     We  look  upon  the  Criterion  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  New  Peas." 

Mr.  Breese,  T/i^  Gardens,  Pctuuorih  Park,  says : — "  Criterion  was  sown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  on  the  same  day  as  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  think  it  is  a  finer  looking  Pea  than 
either  of  these,  a  heavier  cropper  and  finer  looking  pod,  and  quite  a  week  earlier.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  Pea." 

Mr.  McIndoe,  The  Gardens.  Hutton  Hall,  says: — "Criterion,  when  boiled,  has  a  beautiful  dark 
green  colour  and  a  most  delicious  flavour.  I  th'mk  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great  favourite  where  high- 
class  deep  green  Marrow  Peas  are  esteemed." 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Tltc  Gardens,  Burghley,  says  :--"  Through  your  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  give  an 
opinion  of  Standish 's  New  Pea,  Criterion.  My  small  packet  was  all  sown  in  pots  in  one  of  the  cool 
houses,  planted  out  in  April,  withstood  such  a  succession  of  cold,  stormy,  and  frosty  weather  that  I 
despaired  of  ever  getting  any  Peas  at  all,  nevertheless  they  braved  it  all  and  were  ready  for  picking 
June  18.  Criterion  Pea  grows  from  sf^  to  6  feet  high  ;  a  Green  Marrow  of  the  most  delicious  flavour, 
bearing  in  pairs  from  si.xteen  to  eighteen  pods,  with  an  average  of  eight  Peas  in  each.  It  is  the 
hardiest  and  best  Pea  of  the  British  Queen  type." 

Mr.  Speed,  The  Gardens,  Chaisworth,  remarks : — "  It  is  the  finest  of  all  late  Peas  that  I  know, 
and  is  an  excellent  flavour  and  good  colour  when  cooked." 


Price,    5s.   per   Quart. 

PRICE   TO    THE   TRADE   ON  APPLICATION. 


BOYAL    EXOTIC    NUESBEY,    KING'S    EOAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


P  A  X  T  O  N'S        GALE  N  D  A  R . 

Now  Ready,  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY     COMPILED     BY     THE     LATE     SIR     JOSEPH     PAXTON,      M.P. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE     PRESS. 


*'  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  e.xperienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modem  kinds,  in  place 
of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  practical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unnecessary." — Midland 
Counties  Herald.  ... 

"This  is  a  handy  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  containing 
much  and  varied  information  likely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cottagers,  &c.,  who  possess  a  garden. 
To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we  heartily  recommend  it." — 
Lloyd's. 


We  are  quite  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whiQ  of  perfume 
from  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  *  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thousand.'  We 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  this  little  book 
hxoa.da?.i."  —  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"  The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  having  small 
plots  of  ground.  The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  of 
them  being  excellent  in  quality.  To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  being  a  most  concise  and  useful 
work." — Bell's  Messenger. 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  3^d. 


W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 
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FINE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  S:c,  for  Immediate  Effect. 
ASH.  Mountain,  8  to  10  feel,  fine,  \os.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Green,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  \%s.  lo  24J.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH,  Silver  Weeping.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  2\s.  p.  doz. 
CHESTNUT.  Horse,  S  lo  10  feet,  fine,  i&r.  to  12^.  per  dozen. 

„     Scarlet,  8  to  10  feel,  fine,  i2J.  to  15*.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  feet,  fine,  25J.  to  30^.  per  doz. 

„     English  grafted,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  iSi.  to  24^.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  well  furnished,  4,  to  6  feet,  fine,  zoj.  per  loo. 
LIMES.  8  to  g  inches  in  circumference,  12  to  14  feet,  fine,  285. 

to  301.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  lai.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  lo  to  12  feet,  fine,  ^j.  to  lai.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine.  iSj.  to  2+s.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  Silver.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  185.  to  1^,$.  per  dozen. 

„     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  gi.  to  xzs.  per  dozen. 

,,     Lombardy,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  9^.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  3  to  z%  feet,  fine,  i4J-.  per  1000. 
SVCAMORE,  15  to  20  feet,  fine,  iSj.  to  25-r.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application. 

W.    BALL    AND     CO.,    The     Nurseries,    Bedford     Road, 
Northampton. 


Extra  Large  Trees  and  ShruDs  for  ImmetUate  Effect. 

WILLIAM         IRELAND 
begs  to  offer  the  following  ;— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.  7  to  9  feet,  24^.  per  dozen. 
„     NIGRA,  4  to  6  feet,  12J.  per  dozen. 
„     EXCELSA,  4  to  6  feet,  \.is.  per  dozen. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI,  3   to  4  feet,  12J.  per  dozen;  6  to 

S  feet,  24J.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  4  feet,  241.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  3  to  4  feet,  12s,  per  dozen ;  4  lo  6  feet, 

24i.  per  dozen, 
HOLLV.  variegated  Screw,  2  to  3  feet,  \zs.  per  dozen. 
„     variegaled  Hedgehog.  2  to  3  feet,  x'zs.  per  dozen. 
ARBUTUS  UNEDO,  very  fine  and  bushy,  3  lo  4  feet,  20J. 

per  dozen. 
ELMS,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet.  i8j.  per  dozen. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  10  to  15  feet,  i2i.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  stems.  8  to  g  feet,  i2.f.  per  dozen. 

All  the  above  have  recently  been  transplanted,  and  will  rise 
with  fine  roots. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
WILLIAM  IRELAND,  Pillon  Nurseries,  Barnstaple. 


By  Her  Majesty's 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


EEIJDLE'S  PATENT  SYSTEM    OE    {}LAZm&. 

This  Invention  is  now  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  all  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  Public  Buildings,  Winter  Gardens,  b'C.,  throughout  the  Country. 


-WiUougnby  Brothers,  Ware- 


ROOFS,  &c., 

Lately  Glazed  on  Rendle's 
Patent  System. 

Albert  HaU.  Sheffield. 

Batley  Markets, — Bailey  Corporation. 

Boat  House  and  Club  House,  Kew. 

Blackpool  Winter  Gardens. 

Brick  Lane  Stables,— Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

Bath  Goods  Station,— Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company. 

Corporaiion  of  Leeds  Com  Exchange. 

Cardiff  Station,— Great  Western  Railway. 

Chatham  Royal  Dockyard. 

Ceres  Works,  Wolverhampton. 

Cambridge  Barracks,  War  Department. 

Evesham  Com  Exchange. 

Glasgow  Cab  Sheds,— Enoch  Square  Kail- 
way  Station. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Great  Malvern  Station,— Great  Western 
Railway. 

Keyset's  Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriats. 

Knostiop  Sewage  Works,— Leeds  Corpora- 
tion. 

Lectiure  Hall,  York. 

Leicester  Tramway  Stables. 

Leicester  Opera  House. 

Lett's  Wharf, — Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Lambeth. 

Manchester, — De  Bergue  &  Co. 

Manchesler,  —  Vickers  &  Sons'  Ware- 
houses. 

North  Road  Railway  Station.  Plymouth,— 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Neath  Railway  Station,— Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Neath  Goods  Station,  —  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Plymouth,  —Willoughl 
houses. 

Perry  &  Co., — Warehouses.  Birmingham. 

Paddington  Station,  Departure  Platform, 
— Great  Westem  Railway  Company. 

Paddington  Station,  Engineer's  Office, — 
Great  Westem  Railway  Company. 

Royal  Aquarium.  Westminster. 

Rhyl  Winter  Gardens. 

Rawdon  Convalescent  Home. 

Smithfield  Warehouses,  Parker's  Works. 

Sparbrook  Nail  Works,  Birmingham. 

Sheffield  Vegetable  Markets,— The  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Southend  Skating  Rink. 

Swimming  Baths.  Chelsea. 

Sewage  Farm, — Corporaiion  of  Birming- 
ham. 

Torquay.— G.  S.  Bridgman,  Esq. 

Thorafield,— J.  R.  Armiiage,  Esq. 

Woodside  Railway  Station,  Birkenhead, — 
Great  Western  and  North-Westem 
Joint  Station. 

Wolverhampton  Skating  Rink. 

Wolverhampton, — H.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Work- 
shops. 

Wolverhampton, — Perry,  Esq.,  Orchard- 
house. 

Wolverhampton, — Corrugated  Iron  Com- 
pany's Warehouses. 

Wolverhampton,  — S.  C.  Riddle,  Esq. 

Wolverhampton, — John  Harper  &  Co., 
Workshops. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,  —  Contract 
Stores. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,— Carriage  De- 
partment. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Greenhouses. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Rocket  Shed. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal.— New  Smithy. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,— Shell  Foundry. 

Woolwich  Barracks. — Stables 

Westminster,— Hankey,  Esq.,  Mansions. 

Wolvcrlon  Carriage  Sheds, — London  and 
North- Western  Railway. 

Willesden  Junction,— London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company, 
Wuiter  Gardens,  Aston  Park,  Birmingham. 
Weaving  Sheds— Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co., 
Leeds. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES!  PLANT    HOUSES, 


OF  Rendle's  Patent 

System  of  Glazing. 

This  system  is  now  being  univer- 
sally adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment^ several  of  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  some  0/  the  principal  Cor- 
porations, including  the  Metropolitan 
Bojrd  of  Works,  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  the  New  Winter  Garden 
Companies  throughout  the  country. 

Tlure  is  an  cnormou%  Saving  in  the 
Maintenance  a^d  Repairs  of  Roofs  on 
this  System — say  Jrom  80  to  go  per 
cent. — and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Roof  should  not  be  as  perfect  in  20 
years  as  the  first  week,  because  all  the 
perishable  Materials,  such  as  wood, 
iron  or  paint,  are  completely  covered 
by  the  glass  from  the  destructible  in- 
fluences of  the  weat/ier. 

Another  great  recommendation  is, 
that  there  is  no  breakage  from  con- 
traction or  expansion  either  from  heat 
or  cold,  as  the  glass  has  full  play  in 
every  direction.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
squares  are  broken  from  this  cause 
every  year.  Nor  is  there  any  break- 
age from  vibration  of  large  Railway 
Roofs  in  heavy  gales  of  wind,  or  from 
the  passing  of  express  or  fast  trains. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  a  puttied 
roof  is  never  perfect  in  a  station  where 
express  trains  run  through. 

In  adopting  this  system,  all  the 
ei'erlasting  expenses  of  repainting  or 
reputtying  are  completely  done  away 
with  ;  and  as  it  is  now  used  by  several 
of  the  Great  Railway  Companies,  an 
enormous  saving  will  be  ejected — it 
will  have  a  considerable  influence  in 
supplying  an  addition  to  the  yearly 
dividends. 

SXJMMAJIY    OF   SPECIAL 

ADVANTAGES. 

I. — Saving  of  from  80  lo  <)0  per  cent, 
in  maintenance  and  repairs, 

3, — No  breakage  from  contraction  or 
expansion,  from  heat  or  frost. 

3. — No  breakage  frorn  vibration  caused 
by  heavy  winds  or  passing 
trains. 

4. — Squares  of  glass  can  be  instantly 
replaced. 

5.  —  The  construction   is  very  strong 

and  durable. 

6,  —  The  glass  can  be  put  on  in  one- 

fourth  the  time  of  the  old  plan. 


Conservatories,    &c., 

Erected  and  Glazed  on  the 

Rendle  System. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian. 
His    Royal    Highness      the      Maharajah 

Duleep  Singh. 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Parks 

and  Gardens. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Notnianlon. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Llanover. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 

Warrington. 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Romney. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  De  La  Warr. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Hayter,  Bart. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Rayleigh. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Russell. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berkeley  Paget. 
The  Right  Hon-  Lord  Boulton. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  De  I'lsle  and  Dudley, 
The  Viscountess  Galway. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  Hon  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  Martin  Sackville  West. 
The  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby. 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch.  Bart..  M.P. 
Count  Helnrich  Zichy,  Vienna. 
Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart. 
Sir  Alexander  Baunerman,  Biirt. 

Sir  William  Forbes.  Batt. 

Sir  W.  B.  Parker,  Bart. 

The  Baron  Amphlett. 

S.  Majendie,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  H.  Nelson,  Esq, 

James  Macbralre,  Eb.q. 

John  Mosford,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Johnbtonc. 

S.  W.  Norman,  Esq. 

Miss  E.  H.  Nugent. 

W.  B.  Buddicombe,  Esq. 

David  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

Chatham  County  Asylum. 

Major  Fitzgerald. 

George  Blackburn,  Esq. ,  Batley. 

G.  Frankura,  Esq. 

Thomas  Pickard,  Esq. 

T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq. 

Mrs.  York. 

Miss  Sandars. 

Mortimer  Collier,  Esq. 

Corn  Exchange.  Mark  Lane. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital 

Victoria  Skating  Rink,  Scarborough. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


7. — No  drip  from  condensation, 

?,.— Putty,  cement,  felt,  b*e.,  are  en 

tirely  dispensed  with. 

And  One  Thousand  of  the  leading  County  Families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  all  other  information  see  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  and  BOOKS  of  DESIGN, 

which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Inventor  and  Patentee — 

WILLIAM  EDGCUM6E  RENDLE,  3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  St,,  London,  S.W. 
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PLANT   NAMES: 
THEIR     PRONUNCIATION. 

N    continuation   of  the   remarks   made   last 
week,  we  now  give  some   additional  rules 
for  the  pronunciation  of  plant  names. 

VI.  In  modern  times  it  has  become  the  prac- 
tice to  bestow  commemorative  names,  or  such 
as  will  preserve  the  memory  of  distinguished 
men  and  women.  These  are  exemplified  in 
Milleria,  Boltonia,  Richardsonia,  Wellingtonia, 
Sutherlandia.  The  number  is  now  very  large. 
Those  in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  alone  count 
up  to  over  700,  and  in  the  index  to  Lindley's 
Vegetable  Kingdom  there  are  hundreds  more. 
Commemorative  names,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  that  point  to  PUny,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  &c.,  and  the  few  mythological  ones, 
such  as  Artemisia  and  Dionsea,  have  no  classical 
foundation  ;  therefore  they  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  in  part,  from  another  point  of  view.  The 
pronunciation  to  be  given  to  them  is  that  which 
best  accords  with  the  one  employed  in  ordinary 
English  converse  when  speaking  of  the  men 
themselves,  engrafting  upon  this  what  we  have 
learned  from  the  classical  names  after  the 
fashion  of  which  the  terminations  of  the  com- 
memorative ones  have  been  moulded.  Eu- 
phony and  common-sense  here  come  to  our 
aid  most  particularly.  Ordinarily,  in  com- 
memorative names,  the  accent  falls  upon 
the  antepenult,  as  in  Hooke'ria,  Mentze'lia, 
Dalto'nia,  Veitch'ia,  Ga'gea,  Lightfoot'ia.  Some- 
times it  falls  on  the  penult,  as  in  Liste'ra, 
Torrey'a,  Dampie'ra  ;  also  in  the  compliment- 
ary names  applied  to  species,  which  end  in 
anus-a-um,  as  in  Hookeria'nus,  Harrisia'na, 
Wallichia'num.  In  commemorative  specific 
names  which  end  in  /,  denoting  discovery  or 
firstdescription  ot  the  plant,  this  letter  is  sounded 
like  eye,  as  in  Fraseri,  Roberti,  Gibsoni.  In 
those  of  the  same  class  which  end  in  i  i,  the  first 
i  is  short,  and  the  second  is  again  sounded  like 
eye,  as  in  Smithii,  Fortunii,  which  are  pro- 
nounced Sraith-e-eye,  Fortun-e-eye. 

When  the  names  of  the  persons  commemo- 
rated belong  to  foreign  languages,  in  which  the 
sounds  given  to  the  letters  are  often  very 
different  from  those  which  they  bear  in  Eng- 
land, upon  arrival  in  our  own  country  those 
names  of  course  conform  to  the  English 
methods,  and  become,  as  it  were,  AngUcised 
or  nationalised. 

Whatever  may  be  the  Continental  pronun- 
ciation of  Kolreuteria,  Schweiggeria,  Wachen- 
dorfia,  &c.,  in  England  they  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  they  were  English.  There  are 
persons,  however,  who  assert  that  we  ought  to 
affect  to  be  Continental  when  we  happen  to 
have  got  some  notion  as  to  how  to  do  it.  They 
assert  that  instead  of  saying  Dahlia  and 
Fuchsia  in  the  way  that  Englishmen  have 
decided  to  do,  by  almost  universal  consent,  we 
ought  to  say  something  like  Darlyer  and 
Fooksyer.  How  the  Swedes  pronounce  Dahl 
we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  say  any- 
thing about  it.  The  peculiar  sound  given  by  a 
German  to  the  base  of  the  other,  or  Fuchs,  is 
unknown  to  the  English  language,  it  cannot  be 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  any  colloquial 
English  word,  and  can  only  be  approximately 
represented  on  paper ;  even  if  it  could  be 
readily  taken  up  by  English  lips,  to  propose  to 
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ape  the  Germans  whenever  we  want  to  say 
Fuchsia,  is  simply  to  recommend  people  to 
make  themselves  unintelligible  and  ridiculous. 
That  there  is  a  genus  called  Dalea,  which  not 
one  gardener  in  a  thousand  ever  so  much  as 
even  heard  of,  is  no  reason  for  superseding  the 
accustomed  sound  given  to  Dahlia,  familiar  for 
half  a  century,  and  established  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  one  great 
object  in  the  use  of  all  language,  botanical 
names  included,  is  to  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, and  this  would  be  entirely  negatived  by 
conceitedly  saying  Darlyer,  &c. 

Dipthongs  and  digraphs  occurring  in  comme- 
morative names  have  the  accustomed  classical 
sound,  as  in  Furcrcea,  Alstrcemeria,  Weigela, 
Weinmannia.  The  non-classical  digraphs 
found  in  Braya,  Heynea,  Tofieldia,  Sloanea, 
Raylea,  i&c,  follow  the  English  custom.  In 
commemorative  names  there  is  also,  now  and 
then,  a  doubling  of  e  and  o.  Here  again  the 
two  reckon  as  a  single  syllable,  as  in  Teedia, 
Teesdalia,  Woodsia,  Doodia,  Charlwoodia. 

VII.  Besides  the  names  inherited  from  the 
ancients,  those  compounded  of  classical  words, 
and  those  of  the  commemorative  kind,  there 
are  many  which  have  been  founded  upon  the 
native  appellations  of  the  plants,  such  as 
Skimmia,  Petunia,  Nelumbium,  Genipa,  Me- 
taiba.  The  nature  and  origin  of  these  very  soon 
becomes  apparent  to  the  careful  and  indus- 
trious ;  no  damage  comes  of  first  searching  for 
them  in  the  dictionaVy,  and  how  to  pronounce 
them  is  learned  by  comparison  with  similar  ones 
of  genuine  classical  birth,  euphony  and  common 
sense  acting,  as  before,  as  referees. 

VIII.  In  words  of  more  than  three  syllables, 
whatever  their  derivation,  there  is  also  a  minor 
or  subordinate  accent,  which  falls  at  or  near 
the  beginning.  In  Anoectochilus,  for  instance, 
it  falls  upon  the  cec,  and  in  Odontoglossum 
upon  the  don.  The  minor  accent  is  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  the  accent  in  chief.  The 
ear  is  generally  a  sufficient  guide  to  its  proper 
place,  as  implied,  among  other  things,  in  the 
opening  remarks  in  my  first  paper  on  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  plant-names,  when,  not  without 
design,  I  spoke  of  "aural  civilization." 

IX.  Whoever  proposes  to  look  out  deriva- 
tions, &c.,  in  a  lexicon,  of  course  makes  himself 
acquainted,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Take,  in  the 
first  place,  the  consonants. 

(rt.)  Latinised  Greek  words  beginning  with 
c  are  found  under  k — Comarum,  /to^apos. 

(i.)  When  beginning  with  ch,  they  are  found 
under  Xi^s  in  the  initial  portion  of  Cheiros- 
temon. 

(<r.)  When  beginning  with  ph,  they  are  found 
with  <^,  as  in  the  first  portion  of  Philodendron. 

(a'.)  When  beginning  with  j>s,  they  are  simi- 
larly found  under  ■^. 

(e.)  And  when  beginning  with  //;,  under  8. 

(/.)  There  is  no  separate  character  in  Greek 
for  /i,  the  aspirate  being  expressed  by  the 
mark  '  placed  over  the  vowel.  Hexacentris, 
as  to  its  first  part,  is  derived  from  i^  ;  Hypo- 
lepis,  as  to  its  first  part,  from  (nro. 

(X.)  The  same  rules  apply  when  <:,  c/t,  p/i,  ps, 
Ih,  occur  in  the  body  of  words  derived  from 
the  Greek. 

(/!.)  When  n  precedes  ch  or  g,  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  it  represents  an 
original  y,  as  in  Catanan'che. 

X.  Secondly,  as  to  the  vowels.  The  Latin 
ae  represents  the  Greek  m,  as  in  /Ethusa.  The 
Latin  oe  represents  01,  as  in  Ancsctochilus. 
The  Latin  t  is  often  an  abbreviation  of  a,  as  in 
Conium  ;  and  the  Latin  u  of  ou,  as  in  Arctopus. 
The  Latin  y  often  represents  the  Greek  u,  as  in 
Lychni',  yv^yos. 

XI.  In  the  Latinising  of  Greek  words  the 
terminations  are  often  slightly  altered — phyllum, 
for  example,  represents  (fivXKov.    For  the  sake 


of  euphony,  also,  the  concluding  letter  of  the 
first  member  of  a  compound  word  is  often 
omitted,  as  in  Poly-podium  from  iroXvs. 

XII.  Occasionally,  again  for  euphony's  sake, 
the  genitive  is  employed  instead  of  the  nomina- 
tive, as  in  Trichomanes  and  Callitriche,  from 
Bfji^,  rpixos ;  Myosotis,  from  ovs,  mros.  The 
Linnean  terms  ending  in  -aiidria,  and  in 
-andrns-a-um,  are  formed  from  the  peculiarly 
contracted  genitive  of  ai/ijs. 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  rules  as  to  conso- 
nants : — 

(<7.)  C  and  G,  when  followed  by  a,  0,  or  :i,  are 
sounded  hard,  or  as  in  cat  and  get,  Galium, 
Cornus,  Cupressus,  Gunnera.  Before  e,  i,  and 
y  they  are  soft,  as  in  city  and  giant,  Celsia, 
Citrus,  Cyrilla,  Gentiana,  Gillenia,  Gynerium, 
Gymnogramma. 

(i!*.)  The  digraph  ch  is  in  classical  names 
pronounced  like  /',  as  in  Chelidonium,  Cicho- 
rium,  Cochlearia,  Schcenus.  But  in  commemora- 
tive names  the  sound  usually  follows  that  given 
in  the  colloquial,  as  in  Charlwoijdia,  Richardia. 

{c.)  In  words  like  Pteris,  Cnicus,  Gnidia, 
Cneorum,  Czackia,  Gmelina,  Gnaphalium, 
Mnium,  Psamma,  Psidium,  Psoralea,  the  initial 
consonants  being  uncombinable,  the  first  is 
dropped,  and  we  say  'teris,  'nicus,  'nidia,  &c. 

{d.).  Ph  always  has  the  sound  of  f,  as  in 
Phleum,  Phlomis,  Phlox. 

((?.)  6"  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  sounded  as  in 
grass — Dactylis,  Ophrys,  Stachys,  Serapis,  c&c. 
But  when  preceded  by  e  or  11  it  takes  the  sound 
of  ^,  as  in  Ribes,  Trichomanes,  Limnanthes, 
Lens,  Bidens. 

( /)  X  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  sounded 
like  z,  as  in  Xanthium,  Xyris,  XanthorrhcEa. 

(_f.)  C  and  t  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when 
followed  by  two  vowels,  are  pronounced  like 
sh,  as  in  Vicia,  Bletia,  Spartium. 

(/:.)  S,  under  similar  circumstances,  changes 
to  zh,  as  Blasia. 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  rules  as  to  vowels  : — 
{a.\  When  a  name  ends  in  a,  this  letter  is 

pronounced  like  the  interjection  ah,  somewhat 
subdued,  as  in  Sticta,  Selloa. 

((5.)  When  a  name  ends  in  e,  the  letter  is 
always  sounded  in  full,  or  as  in  Anne  and 
Phcebe.  Thus  Orobanche,  Silene,  Elatine, 
..^Jgle,  viride,  arvense,  rivale,  acre,  palustre. 

(c.)  .So  with  es  final,  as  Trichomanes,  Calo- 
phanes,  where  the  latter  half  of  the  word  is 
sounded,  not  like  that  of  counterpanes,  but  as 
a-nes. 

(d.)  Under  Rule  I.  (c)  it  was  stated  that  the 
oi  of  such  names  as  bromoides  is  not  a  digraph, 
like  the  ol  of  dioicus-a-um.  The  oiais  of  the 
latter  word  represents  the  Greek  oims,  a  house. 
In  bromoides  the  a  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
I  of  the  ides,  the  latter  being  representative  of 
the  Greek  eiSor,  resemblance.  Therefore  we 
say  ocymo-ides,  musco-idts,  hypno-ides. 

((.'.)  When  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
0  comes  twice,  as  in  Aizoon,  the  first  o  is 
sounded  distinctly,  as  in  zoology,  zoophyte. 

(/)  Certain  Latin  adjectives  resemble  Gla- 
diolus and  the  other  diminutives  spoken  of  under 
Rule  IV.  (d.)  ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found theim,  as  they  are  totally  distinct,  the 
accent  here  falling  upon  the  penult,  as  in 
scario'sus-a-uni,  folio'sus-a-um,  cilio'sus-a-um, 
glareo'sus-a-um.  A  few  of  these  adjectives  have 
been  employed  for  generic  names,  as  Scabio'sa, 
Glorio'sa. 

(g.)  The  dipthongs  a  and  a;  and  the  digraphs 
e  i  and  o  u  always  take  the  accent  when  they 
occur  in  either  the  penult  or  the  antepenult, 
as  in  Crataegus,  Melanorrhce'a,  Velthei'mia. 
They  do  not  take  it  when  occurring  in  an 
earlier  position — not,  for  example,  in  Elseo- 
car'pus,  .^thusa,  CEspitosus,  coeruleus.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  single  vowels  which  are 
representative  of  digraphs  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, as  in  Eri'ca,  Lissochi'lus,  Alopecu'rus, 
Potamoge'ton. 


(/;.)  Two  vowels  coming  together  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  digraph,  although  they 
may  simulate  one,  as  in  Sila'us,  Me'um,  Rhe'um, 
Phle'um,  Hype'coum. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  above  rules 
and  principles  cover  every  possible  case ; 
neither  do  I  assume  not  to  have  forgotten  any- 
thing. But  in  default  of  the  possession  of  a 
copy  of  Loudon's  Encyclopedia — or,  as  regards 
the  names  of  British  plants,  of  Hooker  or 
Babington — they  will  at  all  events  serve  as  a 
finger-post  towards  what  in  England  is  held  to 
be  right  and  practically  best.  They  are  the 
rules  according  to  which  the  above-named 
authors  have  acted  in  placing  their  accents, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  though  possibly 
enough  mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made, 
all  men  being  liable  to  err  and  to  forget. 
Leo  Grindoii,  Manchester. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

MASDEVALLIA   TRIGLOCHIN,    II.    Sp.* 

I  knew  very  well  that  Mr.  Lehraann,  the  zealous 
Orchidist,  had  discovered  a  new  Masdevallia  of  the 
Triaristella  group  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  Hall, 
Jameson,  Wallis,  Krause,  Spruce,  Roezl,  Klaboch, 
Sodiro,  and  Andre,  for  I  possess  a  very  satisfactory 
set  of  dry  specimens  (not  miserable  scraps)  in  my 
herbarium,  where  the  lovely  genus  Masdevallia  is 
not  very  poorly  represented.  Yet  I  was  quite  overcome 
with  astonishment  when,  the  other  day,  the  marvellous 
gem  stood  alive  before  me,  in  a  little  box 
sent  by  my  oldest  English-  Orchid  correspondent, 
Mr.  Stuart  Low.  There  it  was,  adorned  with  its 
lovely  charms.  Yet,  let  me  speak  coolly  of  the  new 
species,  since  all  the  praises  I  can  heap  on  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  give  any  idea  of  it  to  the  benevolent 
reader. 

The  leaves  are  not  much  longer  than  14  inch;  they 
are  cureate-spathulate,  acute,  very  narrow,  very  thick, 
light  glaucous  green,  with  numerous  violet  spots 
underneath.  The  slender  peduncle  is  bent,  and  not 
much  longer  than  the  leaves.  It  bears  more  than  one 
flower  ("several  succedaneous  flowers"  Mr,  Lehmann 
writes  on  the  label).  The  upper  short  triangular 
lip  of  the  flower  ends  in  an  erect  rather  thick  tail. 
The  lower  lip  has  a  conspicuous  chin,  is  boat-shaped 
oblong,  and  bears  on  each  side  before  its  blunt  apex  a 
diverging  tail.  The  tails  are  shorter  than  in  Mas- 
devallia triaristella,  the  gem  of  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  the 
whole  of  this  is  red,  excepting  the  tails,  which  are 
yellow.  Now  we  must  look  to  the  interior  mystery. 
The  petals  are  Ijgulate  truncate  with  a  medium  apex, 
a  little  toothletted  at  the  top,  pallid  yellow  with  a 
red  blotch  in  the  disk.  The  lip  is  ligulate  obtuse, 
sagittate  at  the  base,  much  narrower  at  the  apex, 
pallid  yellow,  with  some  red  on  each  side  at  the  base. 
The  green  slender  column  is  bent,  with  a  toothletted 
yellowish  white  cucullus  aroutid  the  androclinium. 

Both  Masdevallia  triaristella  and  tripeta,  the  late  M. 
Endres'  beautiful  discoveries,  have  much  narrower 
leaves.  Masdevallia  triaristella  has  a  much  longer 
peduncle,  and  much  longer  tails  or  bristles  to  the  peri- 
gone.  Masdevallia  tripeta  is  more  like  M.  triglochin, 
but  its  peduncle  is  much  longer,  its  petals  are  sharp 
tridentate,  and  there  appear  to  come  several  flowers 
in  succession. 

It  was  in  June  when  Mr.  Lehmann  found  this 
novelty,  at  an  elevation  of  5500  feet.  All  Orchidists 
will  be  very  pleased  to  thank  him  for  the  discovery, 
and  Mr.  Low  for  the  lucky  introduction.  H,  G. 
Rchb.  f. 

BOMAREA  OLIGANTHA,  Baker,  n.  sp.  t 

A  native  of  Peru,  imported  by  Herr  Leichtlin,  and 
flowered  by  him  at  Baden-Baden  in  June  of  this 
present  year.  It  belongs  to  the  true  Bomareas,  with 
simple  pedicels  and  sub-equal  perianth-segments.  Of 
published    species    it    comes    nearest  B.    Halliana, 

"  Maidevalliairiglochin.w.  sp. — (Triaristella;.)  Dense  csespi- 
tosa :  foHis  cuneato-sijatulatis  obtuse  acutiiiscvilis  (niicro- 
scopice  bidentatis  apiculo  mediano  prope  oblicerato)  crassis, 
pedanculo  folia  haud  multo  superante,  unifloro  primum,  flori- 
bus  paucis  hysterochronicis  sequentibus  ;  perigonii  labio  supe- 
rior! triangulo  in  caudam  subaequilongam  exeunte  ;  labio 
inferiori  cum  mento  magno  abrupto  naviculari  obtuse  acuto  : 
Cauda  utrinque  abbreviata  divergente  :  tepalis  ligulatis  apice 
retuso  serratis  cum  apiculo  mediano  ;  labello  lineari  pandurato 
postice  sagittate ;  apice  deorsum  inflexo  ;  columna  trigona 
gracili  :  androclinii  cucullo  denticulate. — In  Ecuador  detexit 
opt.  Lehmann,  Junio,  rS?/.  H.  G.  Rckb.f. 

t  Bantarea  oli^antka.  Baker,  n.  sp, — Caule  gracili  glabro 
scandente  :  foliis  membranaceis  oblongs  acutis  facie  ^abris 
dorso  pubescentibus  ;  umbellis  r — 3  flons  ;  bracteis  parvis  lan- 
ccolatis  :  pedicellis  glabris  simplicibus  flexuosis  subpollicajribus  : 
perianthii  subpollicaris  segmentis  subasquilongis,  exterioribus 
oblanceolatis  minute  cuspidatis  cxtus  rubellis  intus  lulcis.  in- 
rerioribus  obovato-cuneato-un^uiculaiis  luteis  distincte  cuspi- 
datis luteis  maculis  parvis  copiosis  rubro-purpureis  decoratis  ; 
scaminibus  tribuslongioribusperianthiovixbrevioribusantheri* 
parvis  oblongis. 
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tlerbert,  AmarylL^  p.  117,  tab.  10,  fig.  3,  from  which 
it  differs  by  its  shorter,  broader  leaves,  pubescent  on 
the  veins  beneath,  and  fewer  flowers,  with  glabrous 
pedicels  and  small  bracts.  According  to  the  sequence 
followed  in  Kunth's  Syitopsis  it  would  rank  beside  B. 
variabilis  of  Herbert. 

Stems  wide-cUmbing',  slender,  glabrous.  Leaves 
with  a  short,  winged,  twisted  petiole,  oblong,  acute, 
about  2  inches  long,  membranous  in  texture,  with 
close  ribs  and  obscure  cross-bars,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  ciliated  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Flowers 
one  or  two  to  an  umbel,  on  simple,  flexuose,  glabrous 
pedicels,  about  an  inch  long.  Bracts  small,  lanceo- 
late. Perianth  regularly  funnel-shaped,  about  an 
inch  long  above  the  small  globose  ovary  ;  outer  seg- 
ments slightly  shorter  than  the  inner,  oblanceolate, 
under  \  inch  broad,  obtuse,  with  a  minute  pilose 
apiculus,  unspotted,  reddish  on  the  outside,  yellow 
within  ;  inner  segments  obovatc-cuneate,  with  a  claw 
as  long  as  the  blade,  broadly  rounded  at  the  tip,  with 


above  the  floating  leaves,  which  are  of  an 
oblong  shape.  In  addition  to  its  beauty  it  has 
the  additional  charm  of  fragrance.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  seldom 
seen  except  in  botanic  gardens,  though  its  beauty  is 
such  that  it  should  surely  find  a  place  wherever  a  tank 
can  be  found  for  its  reception.  In  two  places  that  we 
know  of  it  grows  vigorously  and  flowers  freely  out-of- 
doors — one  in  the  lake  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  the  other  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Parker,  at 
Tooting.  In  both  cases  the  ponds  are  fed  by  a  spring, 
which  seldom  or  never  freezes.  Mr.  Parker's  plants 
seed  freely,  and  this  has  enabled  him  to  select  a  fine 
strain,  one  spike  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  127).  A  slice  across 
the  flower-stalk  will  levcal  a  very  pretty  arrangement 
of  the  air-can.ils,  by  which  the  stalk  is  traversed 
throughout  its  length. 


probably  feels  justified  in  going  a  step  farther  and 
may  say,  that  while  many  new  plants  are  put  into 
commerce  that  fail  to  answer  the  high  expectations 
formed  of  them,  on  the  whole  the  new  vegetables 
(which  are  in  the  main  good  selections)  do  not  fail 
to  satisfy  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  somewhat  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  variety  of  so-called  new 
vegetables  is  favourably  reported  on  by  some  cul- 
tivator in  the  columns  of  the  gardening  Press.  The 
estimate  formed  of  these  testimonials  by  the  gardening 
public  is  another  matter. 

Aneximination  of  this  trial  of  Cabbages  showed 
that  certain  types  or  varieties  have  a  superiority  over 
others  for  their  obvious  good  qualities.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  dwarfest  of  the  Cabbages  is  Little  Pixie  ; 
it  takes  up  but  little  room  and  turns-in  quickly,  there- 
fore it  is  suited  to  small  gardens.     It  is  like  the  Ox- 
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a  distinct  cusp,  |  inch  broad,  bright  yellow,  with 
abundant  small,  claret-brown  spots.  Three  longest 
filaments  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth  Hmb  ;  anthers 
oblong,  /.  inch  long ;  filaments  subulate.  J.  G. 
Baker. 


APONOGETON    DISTACHYON. 

Tms  abominable  appellation  for  a  lovely  plant  may 
be  commended  to  Mr.  Grindon  as  an  exercise  in  pro- 
nunciation. Etyraologically  the  name  is  as  barbarous 
as  it  is  in  sound.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  must  be 
preserved,  for  there  is  none  other,  and  any  attempt 
to  frame  a  new  one  in  the  vulgar  tongue  would  result 
in  failure.  Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  so  old  a 
plant  is  to  recommend  it  for  cultivation  to  many  who 
do  not  know  its  merits.  The  flower-spike  splits  into 
two  divisions,  along  each  of  which  are  disposed  in 
two  ranks,  one  on  each  side,  the  large  pure  white 
bracts  in  whose  axils  nestle  the  small  inconspicuous 
flowers.     The   flower-spikes   are    thrown    up    well 


CABBAGES  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  done  good 
work  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  testing  all  the 
known  varieties  of  Cabbage.  This  important  trial 
was  carried  out  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  summer 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  with  that  care  and  attention 
which  characterises  all  his  experimental  work  ;  and 
the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory  as  an  exhibition 
of  types  and  varieties,  satisfactory  also  in  the  sense 
that  it  enabled  those  interested  in  the  trial  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  number  of  old  kinds  constantly 
being  put  forward  under  new  names,  and  claiming  to  be 
entirely  distinct  in  character.  The  seedsmen,  probably, 
reason  in  this  way — the  new  plant  producers  and 
dealers  are  having  on  the  whole  a  pretty  good  time  of 
it  ;  there  is  existing  something  akin  to  a  rage  for  new 
things  in  the  way  of  vegetables  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
buyers  of  them,  and  if  we  can  make  a  good  selection 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  reap  any  benefi- 
cial trade  result  accruing  therefrom.     The  seedsman 


heart  of  the  French.  The  Early  York  has  long  betn 
a  favourite  garden  variety,  for  it  is  dwarf,  early,  and 
can  be  grown  close  together.  There  are  two  types  of 
this,  the  glazed  and  the  glaucous  form  ;  the  first- 
named  being  the  one  usually  grown.  The  small 
Superfine  Early  York  is  a  capital  Cabbage  for  small 
gardens,  Atkins'  Matchless,  an  old  garden  Cabbage, 
is  small  and  compact  in  character,  forming  good 
hearts  of  a  deep  green  colour.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  stock  of  a  parti- 
cular variety  ;  the  particular  one  under  notice  was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Taking  the  Nonpareil  as  a  type,  it  was  found  to 
have  many  synonyms.  Wheeler's  Imperial  is  a  good 
form  of  it.  Monarch  is  of  this  form,  so  is  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  with  its  rounded,  erect  leaves  ;  and  so  is  Carter's 
Heartwell,  It  is  a  type  that  is  much  grown,  because 
so  useful  in  many  ways.  The  Sprolburough  is  a  large 
Nonpareil,  something  in  the  way  of  the  Enfield 
Market. 

The  P'urncI,  or  fertulU  of  the  Fiench,  is  a  very 
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early  Cabbage,  very  soft  in  the  heart,  but  turning-in 
quickly  in  spring.  It  is  somewhat  coarse-looking,  and 
in  that  res^ject  will  scarcely  find  favour  with  English 
gardeners ;  the  heart  is  somewhat  large  also.  The 
Sugar-loaf  Cabbage  is  always  known  by  its  peculiar 
shape.  Old  gardeners  used  to  swear  by  it,  but  its 
cultivation  has  become  somewhat  restricted  of  late.  It 
has  always  borne  the  character  of  being  a  delicious 
table  variety. 

The  Coleworts  form  a  distinct  type,  what  is  known 
as  the  Rosette  being  remarkable  for  its  fiat,  compact, 
roselte  s^ape.  This  would  no  doubt  be  preferred  by 
gardeners,  but  the  London  market  gardeners  prefer 
the  old  form,  and  grow  it  accordingly. 

The  Winningstadt  is  a  Cabbage  that  does  not 
receive  the  attention  at  the  hands  of  gardeners  which  it 
deserves  ;  it  is  of  peculiar  shape,  with  little  outside 
leaves,  a  large  full  heart,  moderately  early,  and  having 
great  distinctness  of  character.  The  Quintal  or 
Mason's  Drumhead  Cabbage  is  handsome  in  character, 
with  a  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  with  glaucous  leaves 
somewhat  arched  or  reflexed,  and  much  veined  with 
white.  Worse  ornamental-leaved  plants  have  been 
put  into  circulation.  The  St.  John's  Day  Drum- 
head has  its  early  and  late  forms,  and  both  are  good  ; 
for  yielding  a  supply  from  September  up  to  Christ- 
mas it  is  perhaps  unequalled,  and,  moreover,  it  can  lay 
claim  to  excellent  quality,  and  grows  close  to  the 
ground  ;  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  snail  to  hide 
under  it. 

The  Pomeranian  Cabbage  is  a  singularly  distinct 
one,  with  a  tall,  upright,  and  peculiar  Filbert-like 
growth  and  shape,  and  a  pointed  heart,  and  appears 
to  be  very  good  in  every  respect ;  there  is  no  mistake 
as  to  the  quantity  of  stuff  in  a  Cabbage,  for  the  heart 
is  almost  hard  enough  for  a  cannon-ball.  What  a 
hardy  type  it  appears  to  be  I 

Then  there  is  the  thick-leaved  Coutances,  the 
leaves  greyish-green  in  colour,  with  white  veins,  and 
the  leaves  also  curiously  frilled  on  the  edges,  so  that  it 
has  a  decidedly  ornamental  character.  Some  day, 
when  the  Cabbage  comes  to  be  used  in  winter  gardens, 
this  will  be  the  first  that  gardeners  will  seize  on  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Enfield  Market  or  Fulham  Cabbage  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  generally  grown,  that  it  only  remains 
to  be  stated  that  it  was  at  Chiswick  in  good  form, 
with  its  expansive  growth  and  large  heart. 

The  Couve  Tronchuda,  or  Portugal  Cabbage,  must 
not  be  passed  over.  By  the  French  it  is  classed 
among  the  Savoy  Cabbages  ;  by  some  it  is  grouped 
among  the  Borecoles  ;  and  it  is  the  Asparagus  Cabbage 
of  some  of  the  seed-houses.  It  is  a  most  delicious 
vegetable,  and  should'  always  find  a  place  in  large 
gardens. 

A  selection  of  Cabbages  for  small  gardens  for  sow- 
ing in  spring  for  use  in  autumn  should  include  Early 
York,  Little  Pixie,  St.  John's  Day  Drumhead,  Im- 
proved Nonpareil,  Rosette  Colewort,  and  the  Win- 
ningstadt for  the  latest,  because  of  its  hardy  character. 
For  sowing  in  autumn  for  spring  use  the  best  sorts  are 
the  Fulham  or  Enfield  Market  type. 

If  any  amateur  gardener  wishes  to  have  sensational 
Cabbages  for  exhibition  in  October  and  November 
let  him  grow  the  Pomeranian  and  Winningstadt. 
Sowing  in  the  spring  and  growing  them  well  all  the 
summer,  they  would  prove  both  a  surprise  and  a 
sensation,  and  put  Giant  Puff-balls  and  big  Gourds 
quite  in  the  shade,  R.  D. 


KILLING  TEMPERATURES. 

Winter,  is  here  again,  and  its  track  will  be  marked 
by  dead  or  damaged  planti  before  long.  Winter's 
cold  gets  blamed  for  more  than  its  proper  share  of  the 
annual  "  massacre  of  the  innocen'.s."  And  we  some- 
times think  that  winter's  damp  gefs  even  more  blame 
than  is  just  in  plant  destruction.  We  sometimes  think 
that  plants  are  damaged  or  even  destroyed  by  too 
much  heat  in  winter.  This  applies  more  generally  to 
amateurs,  but  is  sometimes  applicable  to  professionals. 
When  frost  or  damp  necessitates  the  use  of  fire-heat 
in  greenhouses  there  is  a  tendency,  where  the  heating 
medium  is  ample,  to  run  up  to  high  temperatures, 
which  results  in  numbers  of  the  plants  being  excited 
into  a  tender  constitutional  growth  which  weakens  the 
plants,  so  that  they  are  ill  able  to  withstand  the  long 
cold  nighis  and  the  scarcely  brighter  days  of  a  British 
December.  Growth  made  during  dark  nights  and 
dull  days  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  an  amateur  can 
produce  during  winter,  and  many  are  ve  ry  successful 


in  this  way  ;  50°  to  55*  should  never  be  exceeded  in 
greenhouses  in  the  absence  of  sunduring  the  day,  nor  40'' 
to  45°  at  night,  and,  of  two  evils,  it  is  better  to  go  below 
these  figures  than  above  them.  In  all  such  structures 
a  cool  airiness  should  be  aimed  at,  and,  when  (ires  are 
necessary  to  expel  damp,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  bright  days  so  that  ventilation  can  be  given  to  pre- 
vent an  excess  of  temperature.  Fires  lighted  under 
other  conditions  heighten  and  hasten  the  work  of 
destruction. 

Too  high  temperatures  are  not  unknown  in  stoves. 
A  forcing  heat  is  always  to  be  deprecated  in  any 
structure  where  the  plants  are  at  rest,  as  a  majority  of 
stove  subjects  are  during  winter.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  rest  and  stagnation,  and  many  plants 
that  absolutely  require  rest,  or  cessation  of  actual 
growth  for  their  well-being,  will  die  outright  in  too 
low  a  temperature,  and  may  yet  be  occasionally  sub- 
mitted to  a  lower  temperature  at  times  without  injury 
than  would  suffice  to  kill  if  kept  at  such  temperature 
for  any  length  of  time.  For  instance,  most  Pandanads 
will  bear  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  below  40° 
repeatedly,  with  no  injury  whatever,  if  it  is  only  for 
short  periods,  such  as  the  hours  before  sunrise  on 
very  severe  nights,  if  the  temperature  is  got  up  as  soon 
as  possible  during  day  to  60"  or  65°.  We  have  known 
them  subjected  to  such  treatment  for  days  and  even 
weeks  in  very  severe  winters,  when  there  was  even  a 
difficulty  to  get  the  temperature  up  to  60°  on  some  of 
the  days,  and  yet  no  harm  accrued.  But  for  the  majority 
of  stove  plants  it  is  always  safest  to  keep  55°  in  one's 
eye  as  a  minimum,  and  from  65*  upwards  according 
to  the  weather  ;  and  in  all  cases  when  the  night  tem- 
perature goes  down  somewhere  about  40°  the  heat 
should  be  got  up  to  65°  or  70°  with  all  speed,  for  it  is 
stagnation  that  kills  such  stove  subjects,  and  a  com- 
paratively high  day  temperature  secures  a  circulation 
of  the  sap  and  a  revivifying  influence  on  the  plant?. 
While  we  have  thus  seen  that  Pandanads  will  stand 
an  occasional  cold  bath  of  40° — and  we  take  this  genus 
as  an  example,  as  what  Is  true  of  it  is  also  true  of 
most  tropical  plants — we  have  known  them  die  of 
cold  when  the  temperature  was  carefi;lly  kept  from 
going  below  45°,  but  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
inhabitants  o(  the  structure,  the  temperature  was 
seldom  above  55%  and  for  weeks  together  scarcely 
over  50*  as  a  day  temperature.  It  is  stagnation 
rather  than  an  occasional  cold  bath  which  kills  many 
stove  plants  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
plants  which  have  received  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
with  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  will  bear  checks 
much  better  than  plants  subjected  to  the  opposite 
treatment. 

In  forcing-houses  greater  care  is  necessary  in 
guarding  against  sudden  depression  of  temperature, 
a?,  from  the  nature  of  forced  growth,  the  plants  are 
not  so  capable  of  standing  extremes  of  temperature  to 
the  same  extent  as  matured  growth,  even  although  the 
latter  may  be  tenderer  naturally. 

Amateurs  and  young  beginners  often  make  mistakes 
in  the  management  of  cold  frames,  by  keeping  them  far 
too  close.  Pansies,  Auriculas,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
&c.,  cannot  well  have  too  much  air  in  all  weathers. 
Closeness  favours  growth,  which  is  the  main  thing  to 
be  guarded  against,  as  growth  made  during  the  dark 
days  of  midwinter  is  extremely  susceptible  to  damp 
or  frost.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  frost  the 
Pansy  will  stand  if  kept  stout  and  dry  by  top  and 
bottom  ventilation  day  and  night  in  all  weathers.  We 
have  seen  them  utterly  destroyed  in  frames  where 
too  much  protection  was  given,  when  frost 
was  almost  altogether  excluded  by  coverings, 
and  we  have  seen  them  bear  uninjured  20"  of  frost 
in  a  dry  well  ventilated  frame.  Pansies,  and 
almost  all  plants  of  similar  hardiness^  invariably 
come  through  the  winter  strong,  stubby,  and 
robust  when  treated  in  this  hardy  way,  while 
plants  which  may  be  kept  living  and  growing  by 
coddling  are  never  so  strong  at  planting  time  as  others 
treated  as  we  have  indicated.  Damp  injures  such 
things  much  more  than  frost,  and  so  does  a  close  warm 
(comparatively)  atmosphere.  Even  Pelargoniums 
will  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  much  better  than  an 
atmosphere  and  a  root  medium  somewhere  near 
saturation  point,  and  frost  is  always  more  destructive 
when  things  are  damp  than  when  dry.  Plants  will 
succumb  to  an  amount  of  frost  when  damp  that  would 
not  harm  them  when  dry,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
promotes  dryness  better  than  a  constant  circulation  of 
air.  Air,  even  when  rain  is  falling,  is  seldom  so  near 
saturation  point  as  the  exhalations  which  rise  from  the 
ground,  hence  a  close  frame  will  become  damp  when  an 


open  one  would  keep  its  state  of  dryness  even  in  dull 
weather,  and  will  part  better  with  its  moisture  when 
the  weather  is  bright  and  dry.  Outdoor  plants  which 
sufler  from  damp  during  winter  may  receive  much 
assistance  if  the  surface  is  hoed  on  dry  days.  A  loose 
surface  dries  much  quicker  than  a  hard  battered  one, 
and  allows  the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  better. 
All  decaying  leaves  should  be  kept  removed  from  such 
plants  as  Broccoli  and  other  winter  greens,  as  these 
are  often  the  cause  of  decay.  The  leaves  of  trees, 
when  allowed  to  accumulate  on  grass  or  by  the  sides 
of  Box  edges,  cause  these  to  die  much  more  effectually 
than  hard  frost  or  exceedingly  low  temperatures, 
A.  H,  H. 


THE   RESOURCES   OF   CALI- 
FORNIA. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  again  forwarding  you, 
from  my  friend  in  California,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cross, 
another  long  and  descriptive  letter  respecting  the 
resources  of  his  adopted  country.  I  place  it  at  your 
service,  should  you  feel  disposed  to  give  it  a  place  In 
the  pages  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  where  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  read  by  many,  as  were  his  former 
letters,  with  very  great  interest. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Cross  for  taking 
so  much  pains  in  sending  so  full  an  account  of 
how  things  grow  and  are  managed  in  those  highly 
favoured  regions  of  the  Far  West,  where  evidently 
horticulture  is  being  pushed  forward  on  a  gigantic 
scale  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  with  a  zeal  quite  equal 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  that  great  country. 
Nothing  shows  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  a 
country  more  than  the  demands  for  and  the  en- 
couragement it  gives  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  its 
horticulture.  No  doubt,  like  many  more,  through 
some  reason  of  hope  deferred  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Cross  found  courage  enough  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
hie  away  in  search  of  fairer  fields  and  pastures  new, 
and  that  he  succeeded  in  finding  those  pastures  and 
pellucid  streams  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  his  own 
admission,  and  very  probably,  we  may  add,  even  far 
beyond  his  own  expectation.  During  the  sunless 
summers  of  England  we  might  be  excused  imagining 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  Mr,  Cross — still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in,  to  him,  a  new  country,  with  so 
glorious  and  genial  a  climate,  wandering  up  and 
down  midst  groves  of  the  choicest  of  both  fruit  trees 
and  flowers,  which  can  only  be  viewed  to  great  disad- 
vantage in  this  country  when  grown  under  glass  with 
acquired  skill,  and  at  enormous  expense  beside.  Follow 
Mr.  Cross  through  this  and  former  letters,  and  note  the 
detailed  account  he  gives  of  the  planting  of  his  own  gar- 
den, what  he  has  already  done,  what  he  is  doing,  and 
what  he  frankly  tells  us  he  proposes  to  do.  Consider  all 
this,  and  imagine  what  pleasures  of  hope  must  swell 
in  his  breast  as  he  wanders  up  and  down  in  his  own 
western  paradise,  observing  peacefully  and  with 
amazement  the  qaick  maturation  and  profitable 
results  of  his  own  handywork  and  plodding  perse- 
verance. 

At  his  age  these  scenes  must  to  him  be  like  the 
opening  up  or  dawning  of  a  new  life,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  the  hopes  and 
pleasures  of  his  own  toil,  and  continue  to  send  us 
home  from  time  to  time  such  goodly  accounts  of  his 
doings. 

The  straightforward  description  given  by  Mr.  Cross 
of  his  own  and  other  garden  practice  westward  in  Cali- 
fornia, bearing  with  it  the  impress  of  truth  and  reality 
on  every  line,  compares  favourably  with  Milton's 
imaginative  description  of  the  garden  eastward  in 
Eden.  Who  knows  but  some  future  Milton  from 
Europe  may  one  day  visit  California,  and  write  a 
poetic  description  of  the  gardens,  rivers,  &c.,  of  that 
great  country.  True,  he  might  find  wanting  an  original 
Adam  and  Eve,  but,  like  Milton,  supposing  him  to  have 
equal  genius,  he  might  supply  the  want  by  drawing 
with  equal  vigour  upon  his  imagination  for  the  short- 
coming material  I 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Cross,  although  comfortably 
situated  in  the  Far  West,  and  separated  from  us  by  a 
great  space  of  both  sea  and  land,  still  mindful  of  his 
earlier  associations  in  this  country,  for  we  find  him 
making  mention  of  such  names  as  Paul,  Veitch, 
Rivers,  Cranston,  Wood,  Keynes,  Turner,  &c. 
These  contemporary  horticultural  celebrities,  no 
doubt,  he  looks  upon  as  so  many  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  the  horticulture  of  this  great  country,  and, 
taking  us  all  at  our  own  estimation  of  ourselves, 
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there   are    many    such.     W,     Miller,     Combe  Abbey 
Gardens. 

"  MoNTECiTO,  Santa  Barbara,  California  ; 
July  6.— "I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  having  a  dry 
season  generally  throughout  the  State.  The  season  is  now 
too  far  gone  for  rain  to  be  of  use,  except  for  corn  ;  all 
cereals  are  so  far  advanced  that  rain  now  would  be  an 
injury  to  them.  In  this  county  we  have  had  a  few 
fractions  less  than  5  inches  of  rain,  if  we  had  been 
blessed  with  half  as  much  more  it  would  have  been 
ample  to  have  insured  good  hay  crops.  I  hear  and  read 
of  as  many  good  crops  of  Wheat  and  Barley  as  bad 
ones :  the  reports  are  very  variable,  therefore  we  may 
conclude  there  will  be  enough  for  the  demand.  The 
Wheat  crop  in  the  Eastern  States  is  said  never  to  have 
been  better,  but  with  the  war  news  prices  here  have 
advanced  considerably.  All  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  view  of  scanty  pasturage,  sheep  farmers  who 
hold  them  by  thousands  have  slaughtered  the  Iambs 
of  this  year,  and  in  some  instances  the  sheep,  by  one- 
half,  merely  for  the  tallow  and  pelt.  A  man  can  go 
into  any  of  the  butchers'  shops  in  town  and  buy  a 
carcase  of  splendid  mutton  for  i  dollar,  but  in  a  few 
months  from  now  I  expect  it  will  be  dear.  Should  we 
get  eaily  autumn  rains  (November  we  look  for  them), 
farming  for  the  next  two  years  in  every  branch  will  pay 
well ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  cannot  be  any  surplus 
stock  of  either  animals  or  grain. 

"  The  Santa  Cruz  Island,  which  I  see  as  I  am  sitting 
writing,  is  wholly  devoted  to  sheep  raising :  the  pro- 
prietors of  it  have  sacrificed  80,000  lambs  this  seaEon. 
In  many  instances  where  hogs  are  raised  largely,  as  they 
now  are,  so  that  farmers  hold  them  by  hundreds,  sheep  are 
killed  and  fed  to  them  ;  some  say,  jokingly,  they  hope 
to  take  a  clip  of  wool  from  the  pig's  back  before  next 
fall.  As  will  be  seen,  there  is  an  economy  in  a  necessity: 
without  the  hogs  the  mutton  must  perish. 

"Although  my  present  means  are  tolerably  limited  I 
have  been  Luyiog  fruit  trees  pretty  freely  this  season 
—Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Figs, 
Walnuts,  Apricots,  Bananas,  two  varieties  ;  Loquat, 
Guavas,  Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  and  Citron.  Those  of 
the  Orange  family  I  am  just  now  engaged  in  planting  :  I 
have  between  300  and  400  trees  of  two  to  five  years'  budding 
—these  I  am  planting  20  feet  apart,  and  in  three  years  I 
hope  to  gather  Oranges  off  the  larger  trees.  June  and 
Julyare  consideredthe  best  months  to  plant  the  Orange — 
a  period  between  the  first  and  second  growth.  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  them  from  the  nursery  to  here,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  is  attended  with  some  little  trouble  ; 
each  tree  is  dug  around  to  a  suitable  ball  as  to  size  of 
plant,  and  whilst  so  standing  a  sack  which  will  hold 
100  lb.  of  grain  is  used,  cutting  it  open  and  then  wrapping 
it  around  the  ball,  and  with  needle  and  twine  sewing 
tightly.  One  cut  with  the  spade  beneath  the  enclosed  ball 
wiU  sever  the  tap-root:  lift  aside,  and  proceed  with  the 
remainder  in  the  same  way  ;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  of 
these  make  a  two-horse  load.  When  planted  and  well- 
watered  there  are  but  few  instances  of  even  leaf-flagging 
perceptible.  These  will  plant  nearly  4  acres,  which  will 
form  a  nice  feature  as  a  beginning.  I  shall  bud  several 
hundreds  on  stocks  of  my  own  raising.  The  Chinese 
Lemon  is  generally  used  here  as  a  stock  for  the  Orange. 
I  find  by  a  discussion  lately  amongst  the  Los  Angeles 
Orange  growers,  who  have  formed  a  Fruit-Growers'  Asso- 
ciation just  recently,  that  they  are  about  equally  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  growing  the  Orange 
by  budding  or  seedling.  Los  Angeles  as  yet  may  be  con- 
sidered the  home  of  the  Orange  in  Cahfornia  ;  I  hope  to 
take  a  drive  down  there  this  summer,  and  see  through 
the  Orange  groves  of  that  county.  One  of  its  growers 
called  on  me  during  the  winter,  and  stayed  the  night 
with  us,  which  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  for  brain 
picking  for  my  own  benefit.  I  ordered  several  varieties 
of  him,  which  I  am  expecting  shortly.  I  intend  working 
up  a  fine  collection,  as  my  place  is  admirably  suited  to 
an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  whole  family.  I  have  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  them,  having  had  charge  of  a  set 
of  trees  in  tubs  (slate)  whilst  in  England.  Now  that  I 
am  situated  in  a  country  and  climite  each  so  enjoyable, 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  carry  out  my  pet  scheme, 
and  gather  my  Oranges  by  the  barrel. 

"From  the  fact  of  our  getting  so  little  rain  this  season 
I  fell  afraid  to  plant  the  land  I  had  purposed  for  Grapes. 
I  have  raised  plants  that  I  had  intended  putting  out — 
10  acres  in  Grapes  of  different  kinds  ;  feeling  afraid  to 
risk  it,  I  only  planted  a  few  hundreds.  These  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  I  am  only  sorry  now  I  did  not  put 
-  ■  ihe  whole.  Once  watering  at  the  time  of  planting  is 
I 'nt  for  them.  In  a  work  I  have  on  the  Grape  in 
'orniay  it  is  most  strongly  recommended  to  plant  the 
cutting  where  it  is  to  remain.  This  plan  I  will  also 
adopt  as  a  saving  of  labour.  The  Peach  is  also  a 
favourite  (ruit  of  mine.  Having  brought  in  a  collection 
of  English  and  American  kmds,  I  intend  to  work  these 
on  my  own  stocks  for  future  planting.  I  find  I  can  get 
all  the  kinds  I  knew  in  England  of  a  very  extensive 
grower  in  Massachusetts.     I  can  have  buds  sent  by  mail 


by  the  hundred  or  thousand.  He  deals  largely  with 
Rivers  and  others.  He  holds  a  collection,  as  per  his 
dialogue,  of  more  than  one  hundred  varieties.  I  have 
twenty-five  kinds,  the  very  best  of  his  collection.  I  find 
the  Nectarine  is  not  sought  after  so  much  as  the  Peach 
—  everybody  eats  the  Peach.  I  expect  we  shall  have 
Briggs'  Eariy  May  Peach  sent  from  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  in  a  few  days.  Apricots  are  already  in  of  the 
small,  round  yellow  kinds.  The  Apricot  is  a  splendid  fruit 
here.  It  grows  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of  orchard 
fruit  trees,  bearing  3  to  4  bushels.  I  am  told  there  is  a 
native  variety,  so  that  the  introduced  kinds  may  well  feel 
at  home  here.  Cherries  have  been  in  market  some  time 
past  in  several  varieties.  These  are  grown  very  fine — 
much  finer  than  I  ever  saw  them  at  home.  The  Straw- 
berry, as  I  believe  I  have  written  you  before,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  at  all  times.  The  growers  who  supply  the 
San  Francisco  market  have  thisspring  formed  a  Trade  Pro- 
tective Association  ;  prices  would  at  times  get  so  low  that 
they  were  not  worth  gathering.  I  see  by  market  reports  a 
uniform  price  has  been  maintained  since  then.  I  have  had 
Ihem  in  bearing  since  Christmas.  I  shall  increase  the 
area  of  them,  as  I  intend  to  grow  them  entirely  through 
the  lines  of  Orange  trees.  I  have  raised  several  distinct 
kinds  from  seed  of  the  English  named  sorts,  which  I 
think  much  of,  whilst  I  have  plants  proving  true  to 
name  from  which  the  seed  was  taken.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Strawberry  culture  here  and  in  the  States  im- 
pressed me  that  we  had  far  better  varieties  in  England, 
hence  the  idea  of  obtaining  seed  from  named  kinds. 

"  Ihaveobtaineda  few  fine  plants  of  the  Banana,  which 
is  grown  so  extensively  in  Florida.  This  I  find  is  very 
distinct  from  the  one  which  has  been  introduced  here 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  dwarf  Musa  Caven- 
dishii,  the  Florida  variety,  is  more  hardy,  and  fruits 
earlier  and  much  finer.  These,  when  sufiftcient  can  be 
propagated  to  plant  by  the  acre,  will  nett  a  pretty 
good  income  alone.  They  are  exceedingly  ornamental 
grouped  amongst  flowering  plants 

"  Our  little  town  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been  very  gay 
in  its  almost  numberless  flower  gardens  this  season.  The 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses — and  of  these  we  have  both 
the  old  and  newer  varieties  of  recent  introduction — have 
been  truly  splendid.  Mart^chal  Niel,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Lamarque.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  du  Portugal,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Niphetos,  Devoniensis, 
and  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and 
hosfs  of  other  names  in  the  same  sections — plants  cover- 
ing immense  trellises  or  the  sides  of  houses,  growing 
with  the  luxurianceof  Willows,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
flowering  in  the  same  generous  proTusion.  Nothing  can 
vie  with  the  Rose  here,  as  it  is  always  in  flower  ;  there- 
fore I  must  say  it  is  the  home  of  the  Teas.  There  are  a 
few  Eastern  firms  who  make  the  Rose  their  special  busi- 
ness, as  do  your  Pauls,  Cranston,  Wood,  Keynes,  Turner, 
&c.,  from  whom  by  mail  we  get  all  the  new  Roses  up  to 
date  of  1876.  Everybody  grows  the  Rose,  and  the  cry  is 
for  the  newest  and  best.  As  a  companion  the  Gladiolus 
is  a  splendid  border  plant,  requiring  no  other  care  than 
first  planting.  Some  grow  enrire  beds  of  named  varieties, 
others  grow  them  amongst  Rosebushes.  The  finest  effect 
is  seeing  them  grouped  amongst  Dracaenas  stricta  and 
australis,  10  to  12  feet  in  height  ;  also  several  species  of 
Palms.  Those  at  present  most  common  are  the  follow- 
ing :— Prichardia  pacifica,  P.  {or  Brahea)  filamentosa, 
Ptychosperma  Cunninghamii,  Chamserops  excelsa,  C. 
humilis,  C.  Palmetto,  C.  Fortttnei,  Corypha  australis, 
Caryota  urens,  Livistona  borbonica.  Phoenix  dacty- 
lifera,  P.  sylvestris,  Jubrea  spectabilis,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Kentias,  and  several  others  whose  names  I  have  not  now 
in  mind.  The  above  will,  I  think,  show  how  rich, 
with  floral  subjects  introduced,  both  small  and  large 
places  may  be  made.  Then  again  there  is  that  most 
beautiful  plant— probably  the  most  imposing  of  the 
whole  family  of  Coniferre— Araucaria  excelsa  ;  the  other 
tender  kinds— A.  Cookii,  A.  BidwiUi,  and  A.  Cunning- 
hamiis,  are  also  here,  doing  splendidly. 

"In  climbing  plants  we  have  Stephanotis  fioribunda, 
BougainviUea  spectabilis,  Hoya  carnosa  and  H.  bella, 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  BJgnonia  radicans,  Masdevallia 
suaveolens,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  AUamanda  Hen- 
derson!, Clianthus  Dampieri,  Smilax,  Clematis,  Har- 
denbergias,  Cobrea,  Lophospermum,  Jasminums.  That 
the  above  are  seen  growingand  flowering  out-of-doors  the 
whole  year  is  tolerably  conclusive  proof  of  the  nature  of 
our  genial  climate.  A  few  plants  are  grown  as  dwarf 
bushes,  namely.  Gardenia  floridaand  Fortunei,Vinca  rosea 
and  rosea  oculata,  Clerodendron  fragrans,  AUamanda 
neriifolia,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Euphorbia  splendens, 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  P.  cordifolia,  Veronica  impetialis. 
Plumbago  capensis,  P.  Larpentas,  Cactus  in  varieties, 
Neriums,  Lantanas,  Statice  Holfordii  and  S.  sinuata, 
Begonias  in  varieties.  The  above  are  usually  set  out 
as  single  specimens,  to  attain  in  some  instances  large 
dimensions.  I  could  enumerate  a  long  list  of  plants,  but 
the  few  I  have  chosen  will  suffice  to  show  any  practical 
person  what  may  be  grown  here,  and  alTord  far  greater 
pleasure  in  walking  amongst  them  than  in  growing  them 
under  either  glass  or  canvas.  All  Pelargoniums — show, 
fancy,  and  zonals — do  admirably,  and  the  size  to  wliich 


some  attain  is  really  immense.  It  is  a  flower  not  so 
generally  appreciated  as  in  England.  The  Cycl.imen  per- 
iicum,  Amaryll  3,  Eucharis,  Tuberose  and  Neapcl  lan 
Violets,  are  here  beautiful. 

"This  dry  season  is  bringing  artesian  wells,  wind- 
power  pumps,  and  iron  piping  into  great  requisition. 
This  country  is  famed  for  some  of  the  best  designed 
pumps  in  the  world  ;  every  conceivable  idea  is  brought 
to  bear  to  do  with  the  least  labour.  I  have  a  splendid 
spring  of  water  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of'  my 
place  which  I  had  designed  at  some  future  time  fo  pipe 
down  when  more  ample  means  permilled  the  thing  being 
done  in  thorough  order,  but  I  am  now  at  it  rather  by 
compulsion.  The  distance  I  have  to  convey  it  in  iron 
pipe  is  3080  yards.  I  am  usirg  i\  inch  and  i  inch 
screwed  socket  pipes.  This  will  bring  several  hundred 
barrels  daily,  more  even  than  I  can  make  avaiUtile  at 
present.  Eventually,  when  I  shall  have  a  great  portion 
under  Orange  culture  and  the  Florida  Binana,  I  shall 
then  require  a  vast  amount  t  f  water  at  certam  periods, 
so  that  the  present  cost  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
When  a  person  claims  a  spring,  as  I  have  done  in 
this  instance,  a  public  record  has  to  be  made  of  it, 
and  a  written  notice  posted  at  the  location  for  so  many 
days,  so  that  no  person,  by  any  circuitous  route,  can 
claim  one  drop  of  it.  We  have  had  great  contentions  this 
year  for  water  rights.  In  an  ordinary  season  but  little 
notice  is  taken  of  them.  We  have  had  some  fearfully  de- 
structive fires  of  late,  running  over  thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  and  from  the  dry  nature  of  everything  it  has  to 
burn  itself  out  ;  in  some  instances  it  leaps  along  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  defy  the  possibility  of  cattle  escaping. 
They  originate  usually  by  hunters  and  pleasure-seekers 
in  the  mountains.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Veitch  which  you 
enclosed  I  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  get  him  the  cones  of  the  kinds  named,  and  any- 
thing in  seeds  or  bulbs  I  can  collect  I  should  feel  a 
pleasure  in  forwarding  to  him.  He  should  try  and 
induce  some  of  his  well-to-do  applicants  for  siiuations  to 
take  a  trip  here  for  a  living,  as  California  of  to-day  difters 
vastly,  widely,  from  that  of  seven  to  ten  years  pa^t. 
The  remarks  to  my  note  which  you  sent  to  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  half- 
nerved  person  in  coming  out  here,  but  not  on  the  fearless 
and  not  over-nice  man,  who  can  turn  his  hand  generally 
to  most  kinds  of  work— and  he  is  permitted  to  wear 
gloves,  too,  if  it  has  been  his  wont.  I  may  mention  by 
the  way  the  Americans  perform  all  work  possible  with 
a  gloved  hand,  so  that  no  one  with  ordinary  courage 
need  fear  the  result  of  his  venture.  I  hope  m  my  next 
letter  to  give  you  a  good  account  of  my  Orange  ground. 
I  shall  go  on  buying  and  propagating  the  whole  family, 
for  I  feel  assured  there  is  more  money  in  them  than  in 
anything  else.  J,  R.  Cross." 


REV.  CANON   GEE   ON  FAMOUS 

TREES   OF    HERTFORDSHIRE.* 

(Concluded  from  p,  586  ) 

The  largest  tree  that  I  know  of,  and  seemingly 
the  oldest  in  Herts,  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut  tree  at 
Little  Wymondley,  near  Baldock,  It  is  now  the 
wreck  of  a  wreck.  There  is  not  a  half  of  its  circun-» 
ference  standing,  though  a  print  at  High  Elms,  of 
the  year  1790,  shows  the  tree  as  then  perfect.  An 
original  girth  of  42  feet  Is  claimed  for  this  Chestnut 
and  possibly  may  have  been  attained,  but  If  so  the 
tree  must  have  projected  on  the  fallen  side  and  would 
not  be  anything  like  a  circle  with  what  is  left.  It  13 
still  a  grand  old  tree,  and  one  is  ready  to  balieve  thet 
it  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There 
is  no  mention  of  it,  however,  in  the  Doomsday  Book 
of  the  parish.  Next  to  the  old  Chestnut  at  Wymond* 
ley,  the  largest  girth  that  I  know  is  of  a  pollard  Oak 
in  Moor  Park,  that  measures  25  feet,  and  another 
near  it  measures  23  feet.  There  is  also  in  this  paik 
a  prostrate  Lime  mentioned  in  Johns*  book  as  among 
the  largest  in  England.  It  must  have  been  a  fine 
tree  though,  like  the  Codicote  tree,  its  size  lay  in  the 
space  that  it  covered,  rather  than  in  its  height  or 
girth.  Close  behind  it,  and  in  the  avenue  or  row 
skirting  the  park,  is  another  Lime  in  full  vigour, 
girthing  23  feet.  This  is  a  beautiful  tree.  There  a'e 
two  Beech  trees  in  Cassiobury  Park,  going  to  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  both  of  which  reached  my  standard  (  i 
fame.  Lord  Verulam  writes  me  word  that  tho 
Kennel  Oak,  at  Gorhambury,  measuc;  23  fett. 
The  Queen  Oak  measures  20  feet,  and  he  has  a  Lime 
which  measures  22  feet.  He  gives  also  as  just 
below  my  standard  (being  19  feet  10^  inches)  the 
Kess  Oak,  the  origin  of  which  title  his  lordshi[) 
thinks,  is  that  the  Oak  was  cased  or  fenced. 
By-lhe-bye,  do  you  care  to  know  that  the  many 
Gospel  Oaks  in  the  country  had  their  names  from  the 
fact  that,  in  perambulating  the  parishes,  the  Gospel 
for  Rogation  Day  was  formerly  read  when  the 
beaters  of  the  bounds  reached  that  particular  Oak. 
I    will    state    there    is    no    tree    in    my    list,     but 

"  Extracts  from  a  pnpcr  rend    before   the  Watford    Natur*'. 
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examples  of  it  exist  somewhere,  reaching  at  least  my 
unit  of  fame— a  gtrth  of  20  feet. 

How  TO  Estimate  Height, 
Now  with  regard  to  height,  yoa  may  say,  "  It  is  all 
very  well  to  meafure  giith,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
measure  height  ?  "  Who  is  to  tell  us  whether  a  tree  is 
130  feet  or  140  high?  I  can  give  you  two  rules  of 
thumb,  which  will  at  least  assist  calculation.  This  is 
one.  Supposing  your  tall  friend  to  stand  out  well  in 
the  open  ;  set  by  the  side  of  him  a  stick  of  ascertained 
height,  say  of  6  feet.  Watch  at  the  proper  hour  the 
length  of  shadow  cast,  both  by  your  6-feet  rod  and  by 
the  tree.  Then  calculate  in  proporiion  the  height  of  the 
shadow-casters;  e.g.,  if  the  tree's  shadow  be  twelve 
times  the  length,  take  its  height  at  72  feet.  Or, 
take  three  laths,  join  two  of  them  at  a  right 
angle,  and  make  each  lath  containing  the  angle 
to  be  of  the  same  size.  Then  unite  the  equal 
sides  with  a  third,  subtending  the  angle.  Now 
hold  it  level  and  opposite  the  tree.  Walk  away 
until  your  eye  looks  up  the  third  and  long  side  pre- 
cisely to  the  summit  of  the  tree.  You  may  now  con- 
sider yourself  to  be  standing  at  the  apex  of  an  enlarged 
triangle,  of  which  the  ground  line  is  one  side  and  the 
erect  tree  another.  You  measure  the  ground  line,  and 
in  so  doing  you  measure  the  height,  for  it  equals  the 
perpendicular  which  you  thus  get.  We  then  tried  our 
triangle  upon  the  tallest  tree  that  1  know  about  here — 
on  the  Spruce  in  the  Cassiobury  Wood  walks,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  some  135  feet.  Timber  trees  are  not 
very  high,  if  Brown,  in  The  Forestei\  be  correct  in 
giving  the  following  as  the  mean  average  height  of 
trees: — Orik,  45  feet  j  Ash,  38  feet  ;  Beech,  45  feet  ; 
Birch,  47  fctt ;  Elm,  44  feet ;  Lime,  44.  feet  ;  Poplar, 
4S  feet  ;  Fir,  57  feet  ;  Chestnut,  44  feet;  Sycamore, 
37  feet ;  Yew,  16  feet. 

The  Panshanger  and  Grimston  Oaks. 
I  have  reserved  as  an  example  of  a  tall  tree 
the  Panshanger  Oak,  v/hich  is  now,  I  regret  to  say, 
"in  a  very  poor  way,"  and  not  long  for  its  present 
lofty  position.  The  ground  appears  to  be  under- 
mined beneath  it.  The  whole  height,  as  given  me 
by  a  timber  dealer's  measurement,  is  73  feet,  but 
I  distrust  his  measuring  to  the  very  top  of  what  he 
would  call  waste.  Indeed,  another  measurement 
gives  twice  this,  140  feet,  as  the  extreme  height,  but 
that  again  has  not  my  confidence,  The  branches  he 
states  stretch  southwards  60  feet,  and  northwards 
35  feet,  making  a  shelter  of  some  100  feet  in  diameter. 
All  accounts  agree  that  it  increased  rapidly  in  the 
later  years  of  its  growth.  According  to  Clutterbuck, 
between  1719  and  1S05  it  added  480  cubic  feet  of 
timber  to  its  contents.  A  certain  Mr.  Barker,  timber 
measurer,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  says  that  this  growth 
had  not  ceased  in  1795  ;  further,  that  in  fifteen  years 
from  1710  it  had  increased  only  i^  inch.  The  value 
of  the  tree,  as  containing  seventeen  loads  of  timber 
at  ;^I5  per  load,  with  top  and  bark,  the  valuer,  Mr. 
EUi?,  in  i8n,  places  at/225.  There  is  another  and 
a  nearer  tree,  an  Oak  of  this  same  character,  which 
I  wish  to  commend  to  you.  It  is  the  Grimston  Oak 
at  Oxhey.  This  tree,  insufficiently  known,  stands  a 
few  yards  from  Oxhey  Chapel,  at  the  fence  of  Mr. 
Blackwell's  farmhouse.  This  tree  is  17  feet  in  circum- 
ference, 24  feet  in  "length,"  which  means,  I  sup- 
pose, the  length  of  its  branche?.  I  should  have 
taken  it  to  be  about  that  number  of  feet  to  the 
branches.  It  is  a  very  well-grown  tree,  very  dear 
to  the  Gorhambury  family,  who,  I  am  informed, 
have  commended  it  to  the  care  of  the  new  proprietor 
of  the  estate.  It  was  planted  by  James,  second 
Viscount  Grimston,  who  died  in  1773,  and  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  James  Askell  Bucknall,  Esq., 
the  heiress  of  Oxhey,  The  tradition  of  the  family, 
Lord  Verulam  tells  me,  is  that  his  great-grandfather 
planted  this  tree  with  his  own  hands.  Supposing  him 
to  have  planted  the  tree  some  twenty  years  before  his 
death— his  eldest  son  was  twenty-six  years  old  at  his 
death — you  get  a  fair  idea  what  a  well-grown  Oak 
would  become  in  120  years'  time. 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  Ash  in  my  parish,  not 
because  of  its  extreme  size,  but  because  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  a  finer,  and  because  it  is  a  very  well-grown  tree. 
It  stands  at  the  Hyde  Lane  Farm,  in  Abbot's  Lang- 
ley  parish,  and  is  12  feet  round.  It  has  a  fine,  clear, 
straight  stem,  appreciated  only  by  standing  directly 
underneath  the  tree.  It  once,  I  am  told,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  usual  fate  of  trees,  becoming 
the  axle  of  a  water-wheel.  It  then,  many  years  ago, 
said  the  old  top-sawyer,  my  informant,  contained 
three  loads  of  timber. 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak.     '  • 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  those  trees  which,  without 
reference  to  height  or  girth,  are  famous  from  his- 
torical associations.  Foremost  among  these  stand 
out  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak  at  Hatfield.  Half-way 
down  the  avenue  leading  from  the  house  towards 
Hertford,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence,  and  in  not 
vigorous  health,  or  of  a  very  remaikable  bulk, 
stands  this  tree,  which  I  myself  years  ago  visited 
with  reverence  and  brought  away  a  leaf  (I  would 
not  have  broken  ofl  a  branch)  to  be  preserved 
among  such  mementos  of  our  hi=tory.  I  very  nsarly 
took  off  my  hat  to  it.  On  the  morning  or  after- 
noon of  Njvember  17,  1558,  for  poor  Mary  died 
between  4  and  5  AM.,  Elizabeth  was  sitting  under 
this  tree  when  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  Council 
to  apprise  her  of  her  sister's  demise  and  to  offer  her 
their  homage.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed 
in  Latin,  ^'■Domino  factum  est  illiid,  et  est  tnirabile 
in  oculis  nostris.^'  *'  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes."  (Ps.  cxviii. )  And  this 
motto  she  took  as  the  stamp  upon  all  her  gold  plate. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  formal 
intimation  was  a  surprise  to  Elizabeth.  My  informant 
{Miss  Strickland)  says  that  Queen  Mary  had  already 
sent  her  the  Crown  jewels  and  her  dying  request  in 
behalf  of  her  servants,  and  that  Throckmorton,  her 
confidential  agent,  had  prematurely  informed  her 
of  her  sister's  decease  even  before  the  event  took 
place.  Etizibeth,  fearing  some  snare,  had  answered 
his  news  with  a  requirement  that,  if  true,  the  black 
enamelled  ring  should  be  sent  her  which  Mary 
was  known  to  wear  night  and  day.  Afterwards 
— forty  four  years  later — when  pressed  to  name  her 
successor,  she  declared  she  would  not  send  him  such 
visitors  as  came  to  see  her  at  Hatfield,  numbers  having 
for  some  days  been  passing  and  repassing  on  that 
"Great  Northern  Road."  Most  likely  the  burst  of 
pious  thankfulness  was  genuine,  and  was  the  expres- 
sion of  relief  at  the  termination  of  a  season  of  suspense, 
the  tension  of  which  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown"  had 
been  unbearable. 

The  Boscobel  and  other  Oaks. 

Noting  the  late  season  of  the  year,  November  17, 
at  which  this  hardy  Qaeen  had  seemingly  sat  out- 
of-doors,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  imperti- 
nent of  me  to  correct  here  a  mistake  of  which  I 
have  certainly  heard  a  young  lady  guilty  with  regard 
to  another  famous  Oak  tree.  "Ah!"  said  an 
accomplished  fair  one  to  me  on  a  chilly  May  morning, 
when  the  spring  was  very  backward,  "  King  Charles 
could  hardly  have  been  hidden  in  the  Oak  on  the  29th 
of  this  May."  No,  my  dear  miss,  nor  was  he  hidden 
on  the  29th  of  any  May.  The  battle  of  Worcester, 
as  the  battle  of  Dunbar— Cromwell's  two  crowning 
mercies — was  fought  on  September  3,  his  dying  day, 
and  said  to  be  also  his  birthday  until  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
others  produced  the  entry  showing  that  he  was  born 
and  christened  in  St.  John's  parish,  Huntingdon, 
in  April,  1529.  The  entry  into  London  took 
place  on  Charles  own  birthday,  May  29,  and  then  in 
memory  of  the  Boscobel  transaction  the  Oak  leaves 
were  worn.  Of  this  Boscobel  tree,  let  me  say  (before 
I  leave  the  subject)  a  descendant  is  said  to  exist  in 
Gadebridge  Park,  Sir  A.  Cooper's  ;  but  my  inquiries 
after  the  truth  of  the  tradition  have  been  unsuccessful. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  connection  with  Herts  and  Herts  trees.  There 
is  another  domain  in  Herts  or  its  borders,  only  less 
closely  connected  with  this  royal  lady  than  at  Hat- 
field. Look  into  the  index  to  Miss  Strickland's 
Biographies,  and  you  will  find  some  half-dozen  refer- 
ences to  Ashridge,  I  have  heard  that  the  house  at 
Ashridge  stands  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in 
another.  The  parish  church.  Little  Giddesden, 
where  the  Bridgwater  family  lie  buried,  is  in  Herts. 
Of  the  Ashes  which  gave  name  to  that  ridge  only  one 
remains,  as  far  as  I  could  observe  on  my  visit  the 
other  day.  Under  this  tree,  or  one  of  its  fellows,  we 
may  think  the  Princess  Elizabeth  also  sat,  and  so  very 
likely  used  to  sit  the  **  bons  hommes  "  of  Ashridge — 
the  hermit  priests  who  formerly  owned  that  beautiful 
spot,  and  who  lie  in  the  church  which  the  house 
itself  includes.  It  will  be  next  in  chronological 
order  to  notice  the  Oak  Wood  io  Gorhambury.  This 
is  a  wood  at  the  back  of  the  house  specially  so 
called.  When  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  in  financial 
difficulties,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  cut 
down  this  particular  wood.  "What  I  man,"  said  he, 
"  would  you  have  me  pluck  out  my  own  feathers?" 


And  so  the  trees  escaped,  and  some,  I  believe,  are 
now  standing.  The  circumstance  is  told  in  most 
Lives  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  if  it  applied  to  Oaks  gene- 
rally, and  they  are  spelt  with  a  little  "o."  Lord 
Verulam  informs  me  that  the  tale  hangs  round  the 
particular  Oak  Wood,  as  distinct  from  another, 
Brook  Wood,  &c.  I  come  to  Moor  Park  to  notice 
two  traditions  with  regard  to  trees  there.  Moor  Park 
was  owned  once  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  perhaps  in 
viriue  of  his  connection  with  St.  Alban's  as  Abbot  in 
commendam.  There  is  a  tree  which,  Lord  Ebury  tells 
me,  goes  still  by  the  name  of  the  Cardinal's  Oak. 
He  described  to  me  its  exact  situation.  Lord  Ebury 
thinks  that  it  had  its  name  rather  from  the  fact  of  the 
Cardinal's  having  sat  under  it  than  having  planted  it. 
It  is  too  old,  according  to  Dryden's  lines,  to  have  had 
its  beginning  only  some  350  years  ago.  The  other 
Moor  Park  tradition  is  as  co  the  beheading  of  certain 
trees  there.  The  estate  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  who  is  introduced  into  Scott's 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (canto  1.,  introduction). 
This  was  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth, representative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Buc- 
cleuch, and  widow  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  beheaded  in  1685.  Of  her  Sir  Walter 
says  : — 

"  She  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree  ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb." 

And,  says  the  tradition,  on  her  husband's  execution, 
she  beheaded  sundry  of  the  forest  Oaks  in  the  Park. 
This  may  have  been  done  from  morbid  sentimentality, 
or  from  a  v/ish  to  save  them,  as  some  supposed,  from 
confiscation  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  from  a  somewhat 
spiteful  wish  to  prevent  their  ever  being  used  as  timber 
in  that  navy  of  which  her  husband's  cruel  uncle, 
James  IL,  was  so  proud.  Whatever  the  motive, 
which  could  scarcely  be  excusable,  much  less  praise- 
worthy, the  tradition  holds  good  as  to  fact.  And  I 
understood  Lord  Ebury  to  say  that  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  this  special  legend  that  Froude,  the  historian, 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  wherever  tradition  is 
clear  and  strongly  rooted,  and  consistent  with  common- 
sense,  there  is  truth  in  the  main  fact  asserted.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  may  continue  to  believe  that  these  Moor 
Park  pollards  had  the  historical  origin  attributed  to 
them.  There  is  another  kind  of  tradition  which  has 
made  some  treas  famous,  or  at  least  notorious.  It 
respects  those  trees  which  grow  up  out  of  tombstones 
or  from  the  crevices  of  vaults.  Certainly  some  trees  do 
seem  to  choose  such  spots.  1  imagine  that  a  seed 
having  found  its  way  there  and  expanded  in  peace, 
was  at  first  encouraged  from  the  sentiment  that  it 
was  pretty,  and  afterwards  that  it  afforded  a  pleasant 
canopy  to  the  tomb.  Not  until  too  late  was  it  found 
that  the  intruder  was  master  of  the  situation.  With 
relentless  force  it  crushed  the  monument  into  which  it 
had  intruded,  and  had  altogether  taken  possession  of 
the  memorial.  Just  such  an  intruding  Sycamore 
stands  in  Aldenham  churchyard,  and  has  made  small 
account  of  stone  slabs  and  of  iron  railings.  But  one, 
better  known,  is  in  Tewin  churchyard,  in  the  tomb  of 
Lady  Anne  Grimstone.  Oar  forefathers,  who  scarcely 
seem  to  have  been  wiser  than  ourselves,  fitted  on  a 
startling  legend  to  this  tree.  It  is  that  Lady  Anne 
was  in  lifetime  an  unbeliever,  and  that  she  arranged 
with  some  survivors  (as  sceptical  as  herself)  that  if 
there  were  another  world  a  tree  should  grow  out  of 
her  vault  to  announce  the  fact.  She  certainly  conformed 
to  the  requirements  of  religion,  and  lived  in  all  such 
ordinances  blameless.  Clearly  she  went  to  her  parish 
church,  and  in  her  carefully  kept  account  books  we 
find  that  she  put  up  her  horses,  as  do  her  successors, 
at  Gorhambury ;  only  200  years  ago  she  seems  to 
have  done  it  somewhat  more  cheaply,  e.g.^  "  March, 
1602,  for  setting  up  on  Sunday  (twice),  8(/.  ;  for 
setting  up  the  horses  at  church  (Fryday),  ^d.  April 
15,  setting  up  the  horses  when  Dr.  Bell  preached, 
4t/.  ;  setting  up  the  horses  when  my  lady  stay'd  (for 
H.  C.  ?)  at  Whitehall,  u.  July,  16S0,  setting  up  the 
coach  horses  and  black  nagg,  morning  and  afternoon, 
at  Michaelmas,  on  Sunday,  is.  %d.  ;  "  and  so  on.  It 
is  rather  hard,  after  a  life  of  such  regular  profession  as 
this,  to  be  accounted  an  unbeliever  200  years  subse- 
quently to  one's  own  time,  upon  account  of  the 
capricious  growth  of  a  tree.  It  is  not  every  one  whose 
friends  could  produce  so  much  post-mortem  evidence 
of  having  lived,  at  least,  as  well  as  other  people. 

I  would  try  to  enlist  on  your  parts  a    feeling  of 
conservative  preference  for  the  older  kinds  of  trees. 


November  24,  1877.] 
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I  think  that  our  old  English  trees  have  got  such  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  give  such  a  character  to 
the  landscape,  that  there  is  a  loss  when  their  monopoly 
of  the  fields  is  largely  invaded.  I  grudge  to  see  some 
of  the  foreigners  prominenily  introduced  into  what  I 
venture  to  call  "our  parks,"  I  know  a  park  a  few 
miles  hence  where  the  Araucaria  imbricata  is  pushing 
its  hard  puzzle-monkey  branches  into  the  air,  Deo- 
daras,  WelHngtonias  (or  as  they  are  now  called 
Sequoias)  are  following  up  the  invasion  ;  and  I  can 
imagine  these  colonial  gentry  will  look  down  upou 
Odks  and  Elms  in  the  days  of  our  grandchildren.  I 
am  aware  that  this  ol'jection  is  narrow,  and  a  like 
narrow-mindedness,  200  years  ago,  would  have  kept 
out  Cedars.  Happily  a  pissing  expression  of  com- 
plaint has  little  effect  either  way.  I  would  only 
press  my  stricture  so  far  as  to  urge  that  large  planters 
shall  not  introduce  these  strangers  in  too  large  a  pro- 
portion, and  so  alter  the  character  of  the  English 
forest  scenery.  On  a  very  small  scale  I  try  to  keep 
this  in  mind  in  planting  our  churchyard,  though  I 
must  confess  to  two  Sequoias  which  are  already  be- 
coming too  large  for  us.  I  like  to  think  of  God's 
Acre  in  England  as  being  English,  and  not  New 
Zealand  or  Californian  ground. 

The  one  remaining  reflection  which  I  would  ask  to 
be  permitted  to  make  is  as  to  the  moral  impression',  or 
even  a  religious  effect  upon  us,  produced  by  consider- 


that  the  duration  of  man  takes  place  somewhere 
else.  If  1000  years  be  the  continuance  in  the 
Maker's  eyes  of  vegetable  life,  then  the  highest  form 
of  the  higher,  or  the  animal  life,  cannot  be  on  an 
average  one-twentieth  of  that  term.  There  must  be, 
as  the  Psalm  siys,  *'a  planiing  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  those  who  shall  flourish  for  ever  in  the 
courts  of  our  God." 

I  check  myself  in  an  honest  tendency  to  improve 
the  occasion  in  the  direction  of  my  own  special  voca- 
tion. I  will  end  with  a  verse  from  him  from  whom 
you  would  scarcely  expect  a  very  high  aspiration  of 
immortality,  and  yet  it  says  all  I  want  to  say.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for 
a  tomb  in  Harrow  Churchyard.  The  allusion  v/ill 
explain  itself — 

'*  Under  these  green  trees  pointing  to  the  skies, 
The  planter  of  them,  Isaac  Greentree,  lies. 
The  time  will  come  when  these  green  trees  shall  fall, 
And  Isaac  Greentree  rise  above  them  all." 


/ESCULUS     PARVIFLORA. 

At  this  planting  season  it  is  well  to  remind  those 
who  are  engaged  in  such  operations  of  the  wealth  of 
beauty  that  is  at  their  disposal.  It  is  vexatious  to 
know  that  the  nurseries  abound  with  fine  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  seldom  or  never  asked  for. 


Fig.  12S.— b,   queen  Elizabeth's  oak  at  hatfield  ;  a  and  c,  oaks  planted  by  the  queen  and 
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ing  the  longevity  and  slow  growth,  and  firm  hold  of 
the  earth  taken  by  these  sons  of  the  soil.  It  must 
strike  us  that  there  is  here  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
tree-planter's  own  limited  continuance  on  this  same 
scene.  A  man  plants  an  Oak,  he  never  hopes  to 
sit  under  it.  When  his  threescore  and  ten  years  shall 
be  lun  out  the  tree  will  be  not  half  way  loivards 
maturity.  The  mobt  he  can  hope  for  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Oxhey  Oak,  that  his  great-grandson,  though 
not  the  possessor  of  the  tree,  may  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance of  this  good  work.  I  myself  have  a  weak 
hope  that  some  Vicar  of  Abbot's  Langley  (next  but 
three,  say,  after  me)  may  speak  of  my  Lime  avenue 
in  our  churchyard  as  they  speak  at  Welwyn  of  the 
Limes  planted  by  the  writer  of  the  Ni^ht  Thoughts^ 
and  say  of  mine,  "  These  were  planted  in  old  Mr. 
Gee's  time,"  but  the  frees  themselves  everywhere  to 
be  noteworthy  are  so  old  that  we  must  rather  say  that 
n  our  titr.e  and  turn,  we  belong  to  them  than  that 
they  belong  to  us.  How  many  generations  of  old  and 
young  have  told  their  tale  of  joy  and  sorrow  under  a 
kiss-Oak  of  20  feet  circumference.  How  must  the  old 
tree  smile  to  see  a  new  generation  coming  to  it  with  the 
old,  old  btory.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  of 
such  a  tree  as  the  old  monk  thought  of  Leonardo's 
great  fresco  in  the  refectory,  opposite  to  which  so 
many  generations  came,  and  ate  and  drank,  and 
went  away,  and  came  no  more.  "  Surely,"  said  he, 
"the  figures  on  the  wall  are  the  realities,  we  in  the 
hall  are  the  shadows."  But  no  :  surely  this  suggests 
a  notionj  or   encourages   and   strengthens    a   belief, 


As  in  other  matters,  planters  get  into  a  groove,  and 
so  we  find  common  Limes,  Planes,  Poplars,  Oaks 
over  and  over  again  where  other  and  better  things 
would  answer  just  as  well.  We  are  not  derogating  at 
all  from  the  qualities  of  the  trees  we  have  mentioned, 
we  are  simply  pleading  for  the  use  in  suitable  situa- 
tions of  some  of  the  many  very  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  which,  are  so  unaccountably  neglected.  We 
have  from  time  to  time  given  illustrations  or  references 
to  some  among  them,  and  now  lay  before  our  readers 
another  example  of  a  very  beautiful  flowering  tree, 
whose  merits  are  not  nearly  so  widely  known  as  they 
should  be. 

iEscuLUS  PARVIFLORA  (bitter  known  by  its  syno- 
nym of  Pavia  mackostaciiya)  is  a  North  Ameri. 
can  tree,  of  medium  size,  with  leaves  similar  to  those 
of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  but  not  so  broad  near  the  top, 
and  more  or  less  downy  beneath.  The  inflorescence 
consists  of  a  mass  of  flowers  disposed  in  long  elegant 
panicles,  which  make  their  appearance  in  July  (fig. 
129,  p.  657).  The  petals  are  pure  white,  while  the 
long  thread-like  stamens  are  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  pyramidal,  and  it 
forms  an  abundance  of  suckers  or  side-shoots  round 
the  base  of  the  old  stem,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
readily  propagated.  The  effect  produced  by  the  tree 
when  in  full  bloom  is  singuh^rly  beautiful.  Our  illus- 
tration is  from  a  specimen  forwarded  from  Valentines, 
where  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  deciduous  trees,  by 
Mr.  W.  Earley.  Among  other  Hor^e  Chestnuts  we 
may  allude  to— 


/EscuLUS  (Pavia)  flava,  a  tree  generally  attaining 
to  a  height  of  about  15  feet.  It  is  known  in  America 
as  the  "Ohio  Buck-eye,"  or  "  Yellow  Horse  Chest- 
nut." It  has  downy  pale  green  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  of  such  shape  that  it  wi.uld  require  no  very 
great  stretch  of  fancy  to  call  this  the  Tree  Hedychium  ! 

^scuLUS  (Pavia)  rubra  is  another  fine  tree, 
native  to  the  woods  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
It  is  smaller  and  more  slender  generally  than  the 
former,  and  is  called  "the  small  Buck-eye."  Its 
blooms  are  brownish-ied  in  colour. 

Pavia  discolor  is  a  tree  which  averages  4  to  5  feet 
in  height,  the  blooms  being  red  and  yellow  tinted. 

Pavia  i'ENDULA.  and  Pavia  azual  are  also  notified 
as  being  "  in  the  country,"  but  we  do  not  know  them. 
There  are  also  four  or  five  superb  hybrids  in  the  hands 
of  American  nurserymen  well  worthy  of  introduction, 
notably  Pavia  rubra  Whitleyii,  possessing  splendid 
foliage  and  brilliant  red  flowers. 

They  succeed  planted  in  mixed  shrubberies.  Though 
grown  as  moderat<;-sized  "clumps,"  separately  and 
upon  lawns,  they  afford  a  feature,  when  in  bloom, 
quite  unique  and  desirable  even  if  we  admit  the 
drawback  associated  with  their  deciduous  character. 
A  plant  of  Thuja  Lobbii  for  centre  with  a  band  of 
these  around,  not  too  near,  though  the  Thuja  requires 
little  bottom  room  (even  though  it  rivals  the  Sequoia 
(Wellingionia)  in  hei|;hl).  would  neutralise  this  in 
winter,  and  prove  very  effective  during  the  whole  of 
■spring  and  summer,  for  the  young  shooti  of  Pavias 
are  purple  tinteH  in  spring. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  ^t^elf,  who-^e  native  country  is 
only  surmised,  is  a  noble  iree,  familiar  to  every  one,  bat 
'here  are  many  varieties  of  it  in  rhe  nur-erie^  which,  if 
I  hey  do  not  rival  the  type  f«>rm  in  massive  hrauiy  jet 
ifiurH  variety  and  interest.  These  variations  affect  piin- 
cipally  the  foliatje,  which  presents  aU  sorts  of  vagaries 
in  these  varieties.  In  no  plant,  indeed,  is  there  more 
individual  character  shown,  one  Horse  Chestnut  will 
he  systematically  and  regularly  in  leaf  three  or  four 
■vetks  hefore  its  fcllow=,  anoher  will  throw  one 
r^nch,  perhaps,  on  which  the  buds  hurst  into  life  a 
week  or  two  before  those  on  other  branches. 

The  double  Horse  Chestnut  offers  an  advantage  in 
that  it  has  no  spiny  capsules  to  tempt  stone-throwing 
hoys,  ihou^h  it  is  possible  the  boys  would  look  on 
the  tree  with  about  the  same  fteling  as  those  did  that 
Leech  depicted  lamenting  the  facts  that  spikes  h:»d 
been  placed  in   all  the   post?. 

^scuLus  rubicunda  has  been  known  to  sport 
like  the  purple  Lilurnum,  and  to  bear  spikes  of  pale 
yellow  flowers,  smaller  in  size  and  similar  in  colour 
to  ^EjCuIus  flava  {Gardeneis^  Chronicle^  1S51,  p.  407). 


Chrysanthemums. — Villa  gardeners  by  the  legion 
grow  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Its  beauty  and  useful- 
ness in  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  grow  it  specially 
for  show  purposes.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  dispa- 
ragement of  "  specialists,"  as  the  cultivators  of  certain 
pet  flowers  are  termed,  it  is  quite  certain  they  are  on 
the  increase,  and  many  Villa  gardeners  go  on  from 
growing  to  exhibiting  the  Chrysanthemum,  for  are  not 
suburban  and  local  shows  springing  up  on  every  hand  ? 

As  a  hardy  flower  the  Chrysanthemum  stands  alone, 
for  it  comes  in  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  decay 
spreads  on  every  hand,  and  our  gardens  take  on  that 
mournful  appearance  natural  to  autumn,  and  when 
there  is  no  other  flower  of  a  similar  character  to  gi'd 
our  gardens  with  pleasant  hues.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  frost  comes  and  destroys  the  rich  promise  of 
bloom,  but  it  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  ;  while  it  is 
not  difiicult  in  the  case  of  outdoor  plants  in  certain 
situations  to  set  up  some  screen  or  covering  that  shall 
hold  the  flower  safe  from  harm. 

Outdoor  Planting:  where  to  Plant. — In 
planting  Chrysanthemums,  let  them  be  placed  against 
a  dwelling-house,  the  garden  wall,  or  any  outhouse, 
provided  it  be  in  a  warm  sunny  spot.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  plant  Chrysanihemums  on  a  north  border, 
where  it  is  cold  and  sunless,  more  especially  if  the 
soil  be  cold  and  late.  If  Chrysanthemums  be  planted 
in  the  open  border,  early  flowering  sorts  should  be 
selected  for  the  purpose  ;  and  as  these  are  well  known 
to  nurserymen,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them. 
How  often  one  sees  the  red  flowered  Pompon  variety 
Bob  planted  in  the  open  border,  and  it  is  selected 
probably  on  account  of  its  chestnut-red  colour,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  latest  to  come  into  bloom. 

A  few  early  blooming  varieties  suitable  for  planting 
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in  the  open  border  will  be  found  in  the  foUoA'ing  selec- 
tion of  the  large  flowering  type  1 — Album  Formosum, 
Cassandra,  Cassy,  Formosuoi  luteum,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Gaernsey  Nugget,  Julia  Lagravere,  Mr.  Geo.  Glenny, 
Mrs,  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Orange  Perfection, 
Princess  Mrry,  and  White  Christine.  Of  Pompon 
varieties — Bsrrol,  Cedo  Nulli,  La  Sultana,  La  Vogue, 
Mdnae.  Eaj^ene  Damage,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Rose  Tre- 
venna,  Salamon,  White  Trevenna,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  Cidj  Nulli. 

If  the  plants  can  be  put  against  a  south  wall,  the 
choice  varieties  may  be  used  ;  and  there  is  this  further 
advantage  about  a  wall,  that  a  screen  can  be  formed 
of  some  kind  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost  during 
October  and  November.  A  temporary  wooden  roof 
miy  be  conitructed  with  a  few  upright  supports  in 
front,  and  on  the  top  of  this  roof  a  canvas  covering 
miy  be  stretched.  This  canvas  roof  should  not  be 
put  over  the  plants  before  they  come  into  flower 
unless  actually  required  ;  for  the  cultivator  must  not 
expect  them  to  make  much  headway  under  canvas. 
Glass  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  temporary  roofing, 
but  it  is  expensive,  cumbrous,  and  very  likely  to 
get  out  of  order.  The  canvas  rooting  has  its 
disidvan'ajes  also,  for  during  the  late  gale  a 
friend  of  oars  had  his  screen  blown  clean  away, 
in  consequence  of  a  sweeping  gust  of  wind 
getting  under  it,  and  lifting  it  into  the  air.  After  the 
plants  are  well  in  bloom  the  canvas  covering  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  on,  to  keep  the  flowers  from  being 
spoilt  by  the  rain,  but  taking  care  that  air  and  light  is 
abundantly  ministered  in  favourable  weather.  A 
slight  wooden  lr;llis  is  the  best  thing  to  have  against 
the  wall  to  fasten  the  plants  to  by  tying  them  ;  this  is 
far  better  than  nailing  them  against  a  wall. 

How  TO  Plant  Against  the  Wall. — Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not 
only  a  strong  growing  but  a  moisture  loving  plant, 
and  when  it  is  planted  out  against  a  warm  wall,  it 
should  be  so  done  as  that  plenty  of  water  can  be 
administered  during  dry  weather.  In  the  first  place 
the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured, 
putting  in  a  good  layer  of  minure  at  the  depth  of  2 
feet.  Secondly,  the  plants  should  be  put  in  a  celery 
trench,  after  the  fashion  of  Celery,  and  this  trench 
should  be  at  least  9  inches  in  depth.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  obvious ;  in  fact  the  main  advantages  flow 
from  it,  water  and  liquid  minure  can  be  administered 
by  means  of  the  trench,  and  a  good  mulching  ot 
manure  about  the  roots  can  be  given  during  the 
summer,  and  that  too  without  exposing  it  too  much  to 
the  drying  influence  of  the  weather.  The  best  plants 
to  put  out  against  a  wall  are  cuttings  struck  in  March 
and  then  grown  on  in  pots  in  heat  if  possible,  stopped 
as  required,  and  finally  planted  out  in  May,  when 
sufficiently  hardened  off  after  a  period  of  probation  in 
a  cold  frame.  Fine  bushy  plants  can  be  formed  in  this 
manner;  a  good  foundation  is  laid,  and  a  strong  quick 
bushy  growth  follows,  producing  well-matured  wood, 
carrying  many  flowers. 

Plants  in  Pots  for  the  Greenhouse.— 
These  should  be  struck  and  grown  on  in  pots  simi- 
larly with  those  recommended  for  walls,  but  instead  of 
repotting  in  larger  pots  in  May,  we  would  recommend 
that  they  be  planted  out  in  a  trench  in  rich  soil, 
mulched  with  manure,  and  well  watered  when  requi- 
site. About  the  middle  of  August  they  can  be  lifted 
with  good  balls  of  soil  about  the  fibrous  roots,  and 
potted  into  loinch  pots,  and  then  plunged  to 
the  rims  of  the  pots  in  coal-ashes,  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  or  Hops,  till  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
expanding'the  buds  ;  then  they  should  be  taken  to  the 
c mservatory,  and  watered  twice  or  thrice  a- week 
with  cow-dung  manure  in  a  liquid  form.  This  is  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  nourishing  of  liquid  manures. 
While  the  plants  are  plunged  the  branches  should  be 
tied  out  into  shape,  and  the  leading  shoots  stopped  as 
required.  By  pinching  some  back  a  little  harder 
than  the  others,  and  especially  by  cultivating  early 
and  late  varieties  both,  a  good  succession  of  bloom 
can  be  had. 

The  main  reason  why  we  recommend  the  custom  of 
planting  out  in  trenches  in  summer  is,  that  many 
Villa  gardeners  are  called  from  home  during  the  day 
by  the  claims  of  business,  and  if  the  plants  become 
dry  for  want  of  water  a  serious  check  Is  given  to 
them,  and  they  lose  their  leaves.  By  planting  out  as 
recommended  this  danger  is  to  a  great  extent  averted, 
and  fcarcely  a  perceptible  check  is  received  by  the 
plants  at  the  time  of  potting  if  they  receive  proper 
attention. 


Pruning  {continued f/om  p.  526}.— With  a  belief  in 
Mr.  Cree's  theory,  short  experience  and  limited  prac- 
tice, no  wonder  that  many  have  erred  and  gone  astray  in 
regard  to  pruning,  especially  in  the  case  of  Conifers. 
And  what  has  been  charged  against  Pontey  as  the 
ruiner  of  EnoUsh  woods,  may  be  charged  against  Cree 
as  reg  irds  ruining  the  Scotch  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  former  was  done  upon  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  the  latter. 

Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  injurious  results  of  Mr.  Cree's  system  of  pruning 
Conifetae,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  what  some  oi 
them  have  been,  after  a  trial  of  over  forty  years. 
It  may  be  repeated  that  his  practice  was  to  cut  oft 
one-half  the  length  of  all  the  branches  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  tree,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  made 
their  (the  branch)  growth  afterwards  much  slower 
than  before,  and  kept  the  branches  in  all  future  time 
slow  of  growth.  In  this  the  theory,  practice,  and 
results  quite  agree,  for  the  branches,  after  being  cut, 
cease  to  grow  to  any  appreciable  extent,  for  several 
years  at  least,  and  seldom  ever  again  resume  their 
natural  or  former  vigour.  This  being  the  case  with  the 
branches,  how  is  it  with  the  stem  and  roots?  How 
are  they  aflfected  by  the  retarded  and  impeded  growth 
of  the  branches?  It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that 
just  in  proporton  as  the  growth  of  the  branches  is 
retarded  or  interrupted,  so  is  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  stem  interrupted,  though  the  time 
required  for  taking  effect  may  differ  considerably, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  some  of  which  are 
very  remote,  but  not  the  less  certain. 

It  is  found  on  dissecting,  or  cutting  up,  any  trees 
severely  pruned,  or  pruned  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce visible  effects,  that  such  eftects  are  all  against 
and  not  in  favour  of  pruning. 

So  visible  is  this,  that  on  minutely  examining  a  sec- 
tion of  a  tree  severely  pruned  it  can  be  correctly 
ascertained  in  what  year  the  pruning  took  place  ;  apd 
one  feature  observable  is,  that  the  layers  or  zones  are 
rarely  so  much  affected  the  first  as  the  second  and 
subsequent  years,  showing  that  the  injurious  effects 
are  not  all  at  once  fully  experienced,  but  by  slow 
degrees,  modified  no  doubt  by  climate,  shelter,  con- 
dition of  soil,  and  other  circumstances.  The  object 
aimed  at  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  branches,  Mr. 
Cree  informs  us,  is  to  lessen  the  superficies  which  the 
sap  has  otherwise  to  cover  in  the  structure  of  the 
stem.  It  appears  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  much 
less  to  prove,  that  this  theory  is  quite  baseless  and 
false,  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  branches  are 
the  chief  laboratories  or  manufactories  of  the  sap  ; 
hence,  if  the  laboratory  be  in  any  way  injured  or 
destroyed,  that  which  it  produces  is  correspondingly 
influenced  in  an  unfavourable  way ;  if  the  branches 
which  perform  such  an  important  part  as  that  of 
elaborating  the  sap  are  either  cut  oft  or  mutilated, 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sap  are  thereby 
deteriorated,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  tree 
suff'ers.  Pruning,  therefore,  cannot  in  a  direct  way 
increase  and  improve  the  growth  of  a  tree.  Branches 
not  only  assist  in  elaborating  the  sap,  but  are  the 
principal  means  of  conveying  it  in  the  form  of  cam- 
bium to  every  part  of  the  tree,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  arteries  in  the  animal 
conveying  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
branches  evidently  also  act  in  a  mechanical  as  well  as 
a  chemical  way  in  benefiting  the  tree  by  their  influ- 
ence in  aitraciing  or  pumping  the  sap  into  their 
extremities  and  leaves  through  their  motion  by  the 
winds  and  other  elements,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
tree  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  health,  quantity, 
and  condition  of  the  branches  and  foliage. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  as  a  specific  for  diseased  and 
unhealthy  trees,  by  imparting  vitality  to  them  through 
enriching  the  dry  unhealthy  inner  bark,  this  is  only 
another  imaginary  benefit  void  of  practical  truth, 
suggested  in  all  likelihood  by  the  flush  of  spray,  or 
young  shoots,  which  bursts  forth  from  any  suddenly 
exposed  part  of  them  on  interruption  or  derange- 
ment of  the  sap-vessels.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  see  trees  at  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  sapling 
upwards,  make  a  spasmodic  eff'ort  to  produce  shoots 
and  foliage  apparently  good  and  healthy  the  first 
season,  but  the  nex^,  sickliness  and  decay  in  every 
part — the    fine   healthy -looking   spray  and    leaves, 


indeed,  being  only  the  product  of  a  weak  constitution 
stimulated  by  pruning,  and  Nature's  last  tffort  to  pro- 
long life  at  a  dangerous  and  often  deadly  sacrifice. 

Without  further  encroachment  upon  your  space, 
and  yet  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the  subject,  I  close 
for  the  present,  with  a  view  of  concluding  in  my  next 
paper.   C.   V.  A/ic/iie,  Cullen  House,  Cullai,  N.B. 


Natural    History, 

Storks. — The  figure  of  a  stork's  pole  at  p.  594,  vol. 
vii  ,  as  seen  in  bulb  gardens  in  Holland,  recalled  some 
little  incidents  of  a  stork  I  had  some  years  back. 
Naturalists  know  that  some  kinds  of  birds  and  insects 
s'lam  death  while  in  danger — even  the  stork  does  this. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  freak  was  played  by 
my  bird,  which  strayed  into  the  farmyard  and  caused 
much  hubbub  among  the  hens.  Even  the  bojs 
stared  at  so  "  comical  a  fowel,"  and  gave  chase,  and 
poor  stork  tumbled  down  the  sand-pit.  Hearing  what 
had  happened  I  taxed  the  boys  with  having  stoned 
him,  but  it  was  "No,  no."  Yet  there  lay  my  pet 
lifeless,  except  a  slight  movement  of  his  eyes.  This 
led  me  to  think  he  was  only  shamming,  and  I  told 
the  boy  to  take  care  how  he  handled  him.  After  a 
shake  he  bawled  out,  "He's  dead's  a  herring,"  and 
threw  storky  out,  but  he  soon  gathered  up  his  long 
legs  and  scampered  oft  homewards.  My  stork,  though 
tame,  was  not  a  docile  pet  when  hungry — less  so 
than  the  heron,  seldom  taking  notice  of  one  except 
when  hungry,  then  becoming  clamorous,  and  gobbling 
up  rats,  mice,  and  any  sort  of  carrion  or  garbage. 
Biing  gorged  with  food  he  used  to  stand  on  one  foct 
moping  and  lifeless,  somewhat  like  a  heron  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  watching  his  fishy  prey.  In  fact,  the 
habits  of  both  birds  are  similar,  and  so  is  their  great 
power  of  swallowing  food  ;  even  common-sized  rats, 
after  being  well  swaged  in  water,  are  soon  gulped 
down  their  long-extended  throats.  A  friend  told  me 
that  during  a  most  severe  frost  he  shot  a  heron,  and 
found  a  snipe  in  its  stomach  !  Perhaps  both  were  on 
a  hungry  errand  amongst  broken  ice,  and  the  weaker 
fell  a  prey  to  the  stronger,  yet  in  less  severe  weather 
the  heron  would  have  preferred  an  eel  or  a  rat  before 
a  snipe,  J,  Wi^kton,  Cossej>  Park, 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants, — Heaths. 
— Where  a  sufficient  number  are  provided  of  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  Heaths,  these  assist  materially 
in  keeping  up  the  display  in  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories. I  make  use  of  the  term  "provided" 
advisedly,  as  they  are  seldom  grown  up  from  the  cut- 
ting-pots in  private  establishments,  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  especial  treat- 
ment and  attention  they  require  to  grow  them  well  up 
to  the  ordinary  size  they  arrive  at  before  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  can,  even  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  be  best  left  to  those  who  cultivate  them  for 
sale  by  the  thousand  or  tens  of  thousands,  as  do  a  few 
growers  who  make  a  speciality  of  them.  It  frequently 
seems  strange  to  me  that  they  are  not  in  more  jjeneral 
demand,  for  at  the  present  day  they  are  evidently  not 
so  much  used  as  at  one  time,  as  even  if  consigned  to 
the  rubbish-heap  after  flowering  they  are  still,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  they  last  in  bloom,  the 
space  they  fill,  and  the  effect  they  produce,  no  more 
costly  than  Hyacinths  ;  and  although  it  may  be  said, 
and  no  doubt  justly,  that  the  treatment  they  have 
received  to  bring  them  up  to  the  high  condition  thty 
are  in  when  sold  out  from  the  most  successful  growers, 
has  been  more  of  a  character  to  give  them  an  effective 
appearance  for  the  time  being  than  conducive  to  their 
future  well-being,  still  if  the  best  and  lightest 
situations  in  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  are  chosen 
for  them  during  the  winter,  and  their  treatment  as  to 
air,  temperature,  and  water,  is  such  as  to  show  that 
those  in  charge  of  them  do  not  forget  that  they  belong 
to  a  family  that  will  not  bear  keeping  too  close  in  dark 
situations  or  to  be  carelessly  supplied  with  moisture, 
a  considerable  portion  can  be  made  to  do  duty  in 
years  to  come.  Heaths,  generally,  whether  grown  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  require  particular  attention 
at  this  season  when  the  weather,  as  it  has  been  all  on, 
is  moist  and  mild.  If  there  was  any  trace  of  mildew  on 
them  at  the  time  they  were  taken  in,  and  this  was  not 
detected,  it  will  spread  apace :  it  is  necessary  to  impress 
this  upon  young  hands  in  their  cultivation  as  a  it^ 
weeks' inaltention  frequently  will  cause  the  destruction 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foliage  of  an  other- 
wise healthy  plant  so  far  as  to  make  it  impossible  by 
any  subsequent  treatment  to  rectify  the  mischief : 
when  a  plant  is  ever  so  little  affected  apply  sulphur  at 
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once— at  this  lime  of  the  year  it  miy  be  allo.ved  to 
remain  on  for  a  week  or  two.  I  di»  not  approve  of 
the  slij^ht  indiscriminate  applicaiija  of  sulphur  over 
the  whole  collection,  as  is  sometimes  done,  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  mildew,  as  when 
£0  used  it  often  reaches  the  surface  of  the  soil,  from 
whence  when  water  is  given  it  gets  washed  down  to 
the  roots,  where  its  effects  are  most  injarioui. 
Keep  them  both  day  and  night  as  coo',  by  the 
admission  of  plenty  of  air,  as  can  be  done  without 
danger  of  actual  frost  reaching  them  ;  give  water  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  so  as  to  alio*  time  for  any 
spilt  about  to  dry  up  ;  be  careful  in  applying  it  not  to 
wet  the  loliage,  and  also  see  thit  there  is  no  moisture 
reaches  the  heads  of  the  plants  through  drip. 
Wherever  heat  is  turned  on  to  dry  up  and  expel 
moisture,  let  this  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  taken  off  sufficiently  soon  for  the 
pipes  to  get  quite  cold  before  night. 

The  softer  wooded  kinds,  as  likewise  the  earliest 
of  the  spring-flowering  sorts  amongst  the  harder 
wooded  section,  naturally  make  a  Utile  more  progress 
through  the  winter  than  the  later  summer  blooming, 
hardes'.  wooded  kinds,  consequently  the  soil  with  the 
former  should  not  bi  kept  quite  so  dry  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter.  The  s'Zi  of  pot  proportionate  with  the 
size  of  the  individual  plant  that  occupies  it  should 
always  be  taken  into  account.  Healthy,  free-growing 
specimens  that  are  somewhat  under-done  for  root-room 
stfT^r  to  a  much  greater  extent  if  allowed  to  get  over 
dry  than  when  the  roots  occupy  a  large  body  of 
soil.  Inattention  to  these  and  similar  matters  of 
dttiil  often  protiuces  failure,  to  which  frequently 
may  be  attributed  the  abandoning  the  cultivation  ol 
these  most  distinct  and  useful  decorative  plants. 

All  hardy  shrubs  required  for  forcing  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted.  Where  conservatories  have  to 
be  kept  gay,  and  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  hard- 
wooded  pot  plants,  these  may  be  employed  wi  h 
advantage,  as  also  where  halls,  corridors,  and  stair- 
cases are  required  to  be  furnished,  as  the  hardy  plants 
in  question,  being  of  less  value,  it  is  of  less  conse- 
quence should  they  be  placed  in  positions  not  suited 
to  their  well-being.  Rhododendrons  have  not  gene- 
rally set  their  buds  well  this  year,  consequently  there 
may  be  a  short  supply  of  those  miniature  examples 
profusely  siudded  with  fljwer-buds  so  useful  for  pots. 
Their  place  may  be  supplied  by  Andromedas,  Kil- 
mia  laiifolia,  Viburnum  Opulus,  Ghent  Azaleas,  and 
the  fine  mollis  varieties.  The  latter  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  subjects  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, not  nearly  so  much  known  or  grown  as  pot 
plants  for  this  kind  of  winter  work  as  they  ultimately 
will  be.  They  appear  to  be  extremely  free  flowerers, 
little  plants  not  more  than  lo  inches  or  a  foot  high 
being  thickly  st  t  with  buds.  Lilacs  are  amongst  the 
best  plants  that  can  be  med  for  this  purpose.  I 
should  recommend  all  that  will  be  required  of 
such  things  1 1  be  potted  immediately  and  placed 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost  or  too  much 
wet. 

Soft-wooded  Plants. — Tree  Carnations  and 
Pinks  not  required  for  immediate  forcing  should  be 
Itept  in  frames  perfectly  free  from  drip,  on  a  bed  of 
a^hes  to  exclude  worm*^,  the  soil  not  too  wet,  bat 
moist  enough  to  keep  the  roots  slightly  moving,  with 
mati  at  hand  to  protect  (rom  frost.  A  sufficient 
quaLtiry  of  Spiraea  (Asiiloe)  barbata  should  at  once 
be  potted,  to  furnish  a  supply  through  the  winter 
and  spring.  Where  imported  roots  are  used, 
it  is  much  better  to  get  them  into  pots  immediately 
than  to  heel  them  in  as  is  sometimes  done,  merely  pol- 
ling as  required.  The  same  applies  to  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis,  the  pink  and  white  varieties  of  which  are 
amongst  the  best  hardy  plants  that  can  be  forced, 
provided  the  flowering  is  not  hurried  by  the  appli- 
cation of  too  much  heat,  Polygonatum  {Solomon's 
Seal)  should  with  the  last-named  be  used  in  quantity 
where  cut  fljwers  to  any  extent  are  required.  This, 
and  the  Dielytra,  are  two  of  the  most  eflective 
Howers  in  existence,  when  artistically  arranged,  for 
ihe  filling  of  large  stands;  to  their  elegant  drooping 
habit  mubt  be  added  their  lasting  properties  when 
cut.  Everything  of  this  character  should  be  placed 
in  pots  no  larger  than  absolutely  necessary  to  admit 
their  roots  without  unduly  cramping.  Give  a  slight 
watering  after  potting,  but  by  no  means  make  the  soil 
too  wet ;  after  which  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  cold 
frames,    T,  Baines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Orchard-house. — The  final  arrangement  of  all 
pot  Iruit  trees  should  now  be  completed  without  delay. 
If  potting  and  top-dressing  are  still  in  arrear  a  single 
day  should  not  be  lost,  as  succetsful  culture  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  treatment  the  trees  receive 
from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  until  they  are  started  into 
growth.  Formerly,  when  the  management  of  orchard- 
bou!-e  trees  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  at  the 
pre&ent  lime,  many  growers  used  to  pack  them  close 
together  under  glass,  keeping  them  quite  dry  through 
t!ie  winter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Peaches, 
NectarineS|  and  Apricots  cast  a  large  percentage  of 


the  most  prominent  and  b;st  buds  on  the  first  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  roots  in  the  early  spring,  whereas 
had  they  been  well  soaked  wiih  water  prior  to  cover- 
ing up  and  liberally  ventilated,  all  these  fine  buds 
would  have  swelled  into  perfect  blossoms.  In  some 
places  it  is  the  cu^t.-m  to  clear  the  orchard-house  ol 
all  pot  trees  except  Figs  lo  make  room  for  Chrysan- 
themums, Cauliflowers,  and  other  su^'jects  requiring 
protection  from  autumn  frost,  and  providing  the  wood 
is  properly  ripened  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
trees  are  benefited  by  full  exposure  from  the  end  of 
October  until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they 
should  be  taken  back  to  their  summer  quarters.  A 
properly  potted  tree  is  always  well  drained,  and  the 
soil,  a  free  calcareous  loam,  is  so  firmly  rammed  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  holding  a  superabund- 
ance of  water  through  the  resting  period.  The  site 
for  the  trees  should  be  high,  drr,  and  open,  with  a 
g>od  layer  of  ashes  under  and  plenty  of  bracken  or 
long  litter  round  and  over  the  tops  of  the  pots  for 
keeping  out  worm;  and  protection  from  frost.  Although 
the  trees  may  appear  quite  clean  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  house,  every  shoot  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  all  the  stems  and 
old  wood  painted  with  the  composition  in  favour 
with  the  grower.  Pruning  may  be  deferred  until  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  which 
have  been  some  years  in  pots  make  but  few  wood- 
buds  ;  hence  the  shortening  of  a  shoot,  by  the  removal 
of  the  terminal  bud,  is  often  attended  with  the  loss  of 
all  the  bloom-buds  down  to  the  base.  To  obviate 
this  it  will  be  better  for  the  amateur  to  defer  pruning 
until  the  trees  are  taken  into  the  hou=e  ;  but  in  well- 
managed  treei  autumn  pruning  is  a  very  li^ht  aff.iir. 
as  summer  disbudding  and  stopping  should  reduce 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  knife  to  the  removal  of 
old  bearing  shoois,  which  may  be  taken  out  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  Noblesse  section,  indeed 
nearly  all  the  large- flowered  Peaches,  are  not  so  well 
furnished  with  wood-buds  as  the  small  flowered  kinds, 
and  on  this  account  some  gardeners  are  of  opinion 
that  they  are  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  forcing  ;  but 
with  us  two  of  the  very  best  Peaches,  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne  and  Abec,  from  which  we  commence 
gathering  in  May,  belong  to  the  large-flowered  sec- 
lions.  These  we  thin  out,  tie  in  full  length,  and 
shoiten  back  when  the  blossoms  show  colour.  Where 
indiffirent  or  exhausted  kinds  have  not  been  replaced 
no  time  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  selection, 
as  the  demand  this  season  is  very  great,  and  first- 
comers  generally  obtain  the  best  trees.  The  choice 
of  varieties  requires  great  care,  as  many  of  the  kinds 
which  now  swell  the  nurserymen's  lists  have  little 
more  than  new  names  to  recommend  them.  W, 
Coleman. 

Pines. — The  general  appearance  and  character  of 
the  growth  in  these  plants  at  this  period  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  cUmatal  conditions  have  been 
during  the  autumnal  months  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  eminently  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  ihis 
particular  section  of  plants.  This  is  a  fact  which 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  conditions  in  being 
at  the  time  referred  to,  should  therefore  as  far  as 
practicable  be  assimilated  whenever  required.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  with  three  consecutive  months 
of  inevitable  murky  and  sunless  weather  in  prospect, 
growth  in  successional  plants  and  other  young  stock 
should  not  further  be  prolonged,  but  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  state,  and  such  conditions  be  maintained  in 
the  houses  which  contain  these  plants  as  will  tend  to 
consolidate  the  growth  which  has  already  been  made. 
The  temperature  about  such  plants  should  be  lowered  to 
about  58°  as  a  mean  at  night,  and  55°  where  suckers  are 
placed  to  be  wintered  for  restarting  again  next  spring  ; 
in  both  cases  65°  during  daylight  will  amply  suffice, 
and  above  this  point,  if  a  little  air  is  admitted  even  for 
an  hour  or  two  occasionally,  it  will  be  productive  of 
much  good.  If  these  plants  are  placed  in  close 
compact  structures,  which  are  covered  at  night,  but 
little  fire-heat  will  be  required  to  sustain  the  degrees 
as  indicated,  and  consequently  moisture  will  only 
be  sparingly  required  as  a  medium  state  in 
this  respect  is  now  preferable.  Give  the  utmost 
diligence  to  the  watering  of  the  plants  at  this  season, 
and  particularly  to  plants  which  are  plunged  in  fer- 
menting beds  where  but  little  heat  exists,  as  in  such 
places  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  right  side  by  keeping 
them  somewhat  dry  ;  an  agreeable  temperature  of  80" 
at  the  roots  is  most  consistent  with  the  requirements 
if  it  can  be  preserved. 

The  plants  in  the  fruiting  department  will  through- 
out the  winter  months  demand  considerable  atten- 
tion, as  a  fair  proportion  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  these  fruits  perfectly, 
and  if  there  is  a  period  in  the  whole  year  which  above 
others  tests  the  skill  of  the  cultivator,  it  is  that  which 
intervenes  between  now  and  the  end  of  March.  A 
good  light  house  is  highly  essential  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  best  adapted  should  therefore  be  employed. 
Let  70°  rule  as  a  standard  temperature  both  by  night 
and  day,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  it  should  he 
allowed  to  rise  another  10*  in  the  daytime  and  fall  5" 
at  night  under  extreme  external  conditions  out-of- 
doors.     Keep  a  brisk  bottom-heat  of  about  S^*,  and 


Uberally  water  with  tepid  manure-water  whenever 
necessary.  In  dry  and  airy  houses  syringe  overhead 
occasionally  at  shut'ing  up  time,  at  which  the  heat 
should  be  at  80'  or  85',  avoiding  to  wet  those  fruits 
which  are  in  flower,  and  particularly  so  in  ihe  case  of 
such  as  are  not  well  up  in  the  foliage.  Amonf^-t  the 
indispensables  which  are  required  in  the  culuvation  of 
these  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  heated  water,  and  the 
best  means  which  we  have  found  of  procuring  it  is  by 
having  a  tank  made  specially  suitable  for  the  hot- 
water  pipes  to  pass  through  it.  G.  T,  Miles,  IVya^ml-i 
Abbey,  

KITC HEIST   GARDEN. 

OA'ing  to  the  damp  atmosphere  caused  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains  the  winter  stores  of  Lettuce?, 
Endive,  &c.,  will  require  frequent  supervision  by  the 
constant  removal  of  all  decaying  matter?,  and  a  daily 
attention  to  the  giving  of  air  ;  they  may  also  have 
free  exposure  when  the  air  is  fine  and  dry,  but  only 
the  lights  tilted  up  when  dampnes;  prevails.  In 
severe  weather  protection  mu=.t  be  afforded,  which 
need  not  be  removed  during  those  alternations  of 
frost  and  thaw  which  are  more  destruciive  than  the 
mere  severity  of  the  frost  alone.  Cauliflower  plants 
in  frames  will  require  attention  by  the  removal  of  dead 
leaves  and  surface-stirring  of  the  soil,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  dressed  wiih  soot  and  lime  according  as 
the  necessity  arises.  Air  must  also  be  freely  given 
in  fine  weather  ;  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
plants  under  handlights,  which  should  be  as  much  ex- 
posed as  poisible,  otherwise,  owing  to  the  mild  weather, 
they  will  grow  too  sviccalent  anl  tender  to  stand 
very  severe  frost.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  pot 
roots  of  Whitloof  and  Chicory,  and  put  a  fir>t 
batch  into  some  erection  where  there  is  a  tolerably 
warm  temperature  ;  that  of  a  Mushroom-house  is 
excellent  for  the  purpose  and  the  lea^t  trouble, 
because  there  they  will  have  the  necessary  darkness 
and  moisture,  which  would  have  to  be  secured  in  a 
light  place  by  a  fair  supply  of  water  at  intervals  and 
covering  with  mats  to  ensure  the  necessary  darkness 
for  blanching.  Dandelion  roots  are  sometimes  treated 
in  the  same  way,  for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leaves 
to  mix  with  other  materials  for  salading,  and  are  con- 
sidered very  wholesome,  especially  in  dyspeptic  cases  ; 
the  flavour,  however,  is  not  agreeable  to  all  persons, 
being  very  much  stronger  than  that  of  either  the  Whit- 
loof or  Chicory.  Some  strong  roots  of  Seakale  should 
be  at  once  potted  and  introduced  into  heat.  A  lo-inch 
pot  will  hold  nine  strong  roots,  and  these,  when  well 
grown,  will  make  a  fair-sized  dish ;  the  demand, 
therefore,  must  regulate  the  supply,  and  a  sufficier.t 
number  of  pots  must  be  put  to  work  every  week  to 
meet  it  ;  the  necessary  blanching  is  secured  by 
inverting  a  pot  of  the  same  size  over  Ihe 
roots  and  covering  them  up  with  mats. 
The  heat  at  co-nmand  will  be  the  btst 
guide  as  to  when  it  m  ly  be  expected  to  be  ready 
to  cut  ;  by  the  application  of  strong  heat  it  may  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  but  three  wetki  will  bring 
stronger  heads,  and  a  month  stronger  still.  Tepid 
water  should  be  administered  daily  if  necessary,  but 
the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or  the  Kale 
will  be  tough  instead  of  succulenr.  And  this 
reminds  me  that  althoueh  forcing  in  the  manner 
described  is  a  most  invaluable  aHjunct  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  such  luxuries  are  best  appre- 
ciated, they  do  not  in  tenderness  and  flavour  come 
nearly  to  that  which  is  grown  on  the  old  system  of 
covering  with  large  Seakale  pots  and  fermented  dung 
and  leaves — this  requires  more  time  and  it  must  have 
a  fairly  strong  and  steady  (but  by  no  means  a  violent) 
heat  to  bring  it  in  by  six  weeks,  if  forced  harder  it 
will  come  weak  and  spindly  and  all  but  worthless. 
See  therefore  that  such  materials  are  undergoing  a 
course  of  preparation  for  the  purpose,  and  cover 
up  with  them  a  portion  of  the  permanent  beds 
as  soon  as  the  very  violent  heat  is  exhausted. 
Rhubarb  will  come  under  nearly  the  same  treatment. 
Strong  roots  may  be  potted  up  and  introduced  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  into  a  gentle  heat. 
I  have  found  under  the  stage  in  heated  structures  a 
very  economical  place,  but  it  may  also  be  grown  in  the 
same  manner  as  Seakale  by  covering  the  crowns  with 
large  pots  made  with  a  broad  lid  for  the  convenience 
of  examining,  and  throwing  over  them  dung  and 
leaves  a  sufficient  depth  over  the  pots  to  keep  out 
frosts,  but  not  to  produce  a  very  strong  heat,  as  it 
comes  very  weak  if  forced  hard,  and  it  is  better  to  be 
a  longer  time  about  to  insure  strong  and  nicely- 
coloured  sticks.  The  early  scarlet-stemmed  varieties 
are  goud  for  potting  for  very  early  work,  but  the 
stronger-growing  and  larger-stemmed  sorts  nre  best 
for  later  purpo.-es  and  slow  forcing.  We  have 
hitherto  been  highly  favoured  as  regards  frost,  but  as 
it  is  never  certain  at  this  season,  it  is  best  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  necessary  protecting  material  for 
Celery,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  a  likelihood  of 
frost  of  great  severity,  place  some  tiles  or  boards  upon 
the  forwardest  Endive  which  is  not  lied  up,  and  cover 
them  over  with  litter  or  bracken,  or  both  mixed, 
which  is  better.  This  will  both  preserve  and  blanch 
them  for  use.  John  Ccx,  RaiUaf. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday,  Nov.  36— Sale  of  Duich  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

T,i,?p.Mvr  M «,  J  Manchesier    Boiaiiical    and    Horticultural 

lUEEDAY,         xvov.  27  ^       Society's  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  28  {  ^^Jf^^Ins '^'''^  ^'^'''^  ^"'^  ^"'^^  ""'  Stevens' 
Thi-rsday,      Nov.  29 — S.ile  ol  Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Saturday,       Uec.    i  —  Sale  of  Dutcii  Bulbs  at  Sievens"  Rooms. 


FOR  the  present  season,  at  any  rale,  we  may 
dismiss  the  fear  of  the  COLORADO  Beetle 
from  our  minds,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we 
may  be  again  vexed  with  the  apprehension  of 
this  pernicious  insect.  Whether  the  scare,  or 
panic,  experienced  last  autumn  was  fully  justi- 
fied time  will  show  ;  in  the  meantime  some  ento- 
mologists have  endeavoured  to  allay  our  appre- 
hensions. Mr.  McLachlan,  at  the  Plymouth 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  plainly 
stated  that  the  supposed  danger  was,  in  his 
opinion,  exaggerated,  and  now  we  find  the 
eminent  entomologist  of  Li^ge,  Dr.  Candeze, 
holding  similar  remarks  in  a  paper  res-d  by  him 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Entomological 
Society  held  at  Brusssels  on  October  13,  and 
from  which  we  take  the  following : — 

"  The  Minister  for  the  Interior  has  just  published  a 
pamphlet  (of  which  20,000  impressions  were  made), 
intituled,  The  Poiato  Pest,  Doryphora  dccemlineata. 
This  publication  is,  as  indicated  on  the  title-page,  an 
extract  Irom  a  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Riley,  Ento- 
mologist for  the  State  of  Missouri. 

"  One  cannot  do  otherwise  than  applaud  the  zeal 
shown  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  forewarning 
the  country  against  an  insect  noxious  to  a  culture  so 
important  as  that  of  the  Potato.  It  is  of  incontestable 
utility  to  make  known  to  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  country 
districts  all  which  concern  the  habits,  transformations, 
time  of  appearance,  and  especially  the  means  of  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  insects,  about  which  there  still  exists, 
even  with  the  educated  public,  many  false  and  ill-judged 
notions. 

"  Having  said  this,  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  make 
certain  criticisms  which  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Rilky,  the 
true  author  of  the  pamphlet,  more  than  to  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior,  who  has  only  put  him  under  his  patron- 
age, and  given  in  our  own  country  considerable  publicity 
to  his  views.  We  have  alwa>s  thought,  and  we  think 
now  more  than  ever,  that  the  fear  of  seeing  the  Dory- 
phora become  a  pest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is,  if 
not  chimerical,  at  least  much  exaggerated.  The  laws 
which  have  been  passed,  the  ministerial  circulars  and 
official  placards  which  have  been  spread  everywhere, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  among  our  neighbours, 
tend  tu  nothing  else  but  as  showing  that  the  arrival  of 
Doryphora  in  Europe  would  be  as  fatal  as  a  new  invasion 
of  cholera,  or  the  reappearance  of  the  cat  tie- plague. 

"  But  it  is  far  from  being  so  1 

"  Without  offence  to  Mr.  RiLEY  we  are  not  able  to 
dismiss  the  idea  that  his  writings  convey  the  impress  of 
certain  exaggerations,  the  more  so  because  we  know  that 
the  motion  caused  in  Europe  by  the  cries  and  alarms  of 
this  entomologist,  have  produced  surprise  in  his  own 
country.  Let  us  hasten  always  to  say  that  we  hold  for 
real  the  greater  part  of  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  the 
insect  in  question.  We  do  not  regard  them  as  merely 
scarecrows.  Certainly  not !  No  doubt  the  insect  is 
noxious.  Still  it  is  well,  we  will  even  say  it  is  prudent, 
not  to  fall  into  exaggeration  on  the  other  side,  and  until 
it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  by  incontestable  figuies 
that  this  'terrible  devastator,'  this  'redoubtable  pest' 
has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  rise  in  price  of  Potatos  in 
the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  we  will 
maintain  a  reserve  as  to  certain  stories  from  over  the 
seas  which  even  represent  it  as  menacing  the  existence 
of  this  precious  commodity. 

"There  is  apparently  no  doubt  of  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  Potatos  at  St.  Louis  during  1873  ;  but  the  author 
himself,  in  his  pamphlet,  attributes  it  as  much  to  sup- 
pression of  culture  as  to  the  ravages  of  Doryphora,  many 
Jarmtrs,  he  says,  not  daring  to  plant  Potatos.  Let  us 
hope  that  St,  Louis  is  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Riley 
resides  and  publishes  his  articles. 

"  Certainly  the  Minister  for  the  Interior  would  be  very 
much  surprised  if  the  publications  of  his  department, 
by  frightening  the  farmers  without  reason,  produced  the 
same  result  here  next  season. 

"Another  fault  we  find  with  this  pamphli;t  is  that  of 


extolling,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Doryphora,  an  agent 
of  which  the  handling  is  most  dangerous.  Every  one 
knows  the  grave  accidents  caused  by  Paris-green  to 
those  who  breathe  the  dust  ;  one  is  warned  with  just 
reason  against  its  employment  in  industrial  arts. 
Medical  men  have  warmly  discounselled  its  usage  in  the 
ornamentation  of  carpets  and  cloth.  It  is  not  then 
without  surprise  that  we  find  it  advised  to  powder  the 
fields  of  Potatos  with  it  broadcast,  leaving  its  manage- 
ment in  hundreds  of  inexperienced  hands. 

"  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  rem.edy  is  worse  than  the 
evil.  Mr.  Riley  assures  us  as  a  fact  that  arsenite  of 
copper  decomposes,  and  is  not  noxious  once  that  it  is 
deposited  on  the  earth.  But  before  that  ?  He  says  that 
its  judicious  employment  has  no  inconveniences.  We 
are  not  of  his  opinion,  and  can  we  reckon  on  the 
judicious  prudence  of  a  farmer's  boy  to  whom  would  be 
left,  in  most  cases,  the  care  of  arsenicating  the  Potato 
fields  ?  ' '  

Throughout  the  Metropolitan  Market  district, 
and  probably  generally  elsewhere,  there  is  such  a 
profusion  of  Vegetable  Produce  that  it  is  not 
remarkable  to  find  growers  complaining  of  the  poor 
returns  obtainable  in  the  market,  the  prices  now  paid 
for  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Coleworts,  &c.,  bt;ing 
so  small  as  to  be  productive  of  an>  thing  but  batisfac- 
tion  ;  though  the  consumer  has  little  cause  for  re- 
joicing at  the  prices  he -is  called  upon  to  pay.  In  the 
(ace  of  these  facts  it  is  still  common  to  find  writers  and 
public  speakers  enlarging  upon  the  desirabiUty  ot 
greatly  extending  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  such 
cultivation,  because  we  have  now  to  purchase  so 
largely  from  other  sources.  If  we  already  produce 
garden  crops  in  such  abundance  that  their  cultivation 
results  in  a  doubtful  profit  to  the  grower,  how  far  is  it 
likely  that  an  exteiided  cultivation  would  prove  a 
remedy  ?  We  usually  purchase  elsewhere  products 
that  are  eiiher  not  in  season  with  us  or  cannot  be 
cultivated  at  a  profit  in  this  uncertain  climate. 
Potatos  are  an  exception  to  the  present  marketable 
value  of  garden  products,  these  have  gone  up  with 
great  rapidity,  and  are  now  selling  at  an  average 
price  of  _^io  per  ton  ;  this  high  rate,  however,  does 
not  arise  irom  a  restricted  cultivation  of  this  popular 
root.  The  disease  has  to  answer  for  the  shortness  ot 
the  crop,  but  if  the  crop  had  been  sound  and  healthy 
the  price  would  probably  not  have  excetded  the  fairly 
remunerative  one  of  £^  per  ton.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  v/orking  classes  of  the  metropolis  constitute 
the  largest  vegetable  consuming  porUon  of  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  the  state  of  the  market  largely 
hinges  upon  their  willingness  or  capacity  to  buy. 
Bread,  meat,  Potatos  and  beer  they  will  have,  but  the 
latter  article  forms,  such  a  formidable  item  of  their 
weekly  expenditure,  and  is  productive  of  so  much 
misery  and  privation,  that  there  is  little  money  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  vegetables,  except  on 
Saturdays  or  early  in  the  week.  Were  the  working 
class  section  of  the  community  more  provident  and 
the  middlemen  not  bO  rapaciou?,  the  demand  for  garden 
vegetables  would  be  immense,  but  until  some  per- 
manent change  is  made  in  these  habitF,  and  retailers 
abate  their  inordmate  charges,  maiktt  gardeners  may 
continue  to  callivate  crops  and  grumble  at  the  small 
returns. 

Though  Tobacco   is  grown  to  some  extent 

IN  Bahia,  and  the  crops  of  last  season  are  reported 
as  being  very  abundant,  the  preparation  of  the  Tobacco 
for  market  is  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive  manner. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  cultivation  being  con- 
fined to  the  poorer  classes,  who  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  properly  drying  and  preparing  it  for  a  wider 
competition  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  bulk  of 
it  finding  its  way  to  Germany,  in  which  country  it  is 
chit  fly  consumed.  The  country  is  described  as  being 
admirably  adapted  for  Tobacco  culture,  and  were  it 
to  be  thoroughly  taken  in  hand,  and  the  drying  pro- 
cess, which  is  a  mobt  important  branch,  carefully 
attended  to,  it  is  considered  that  the  produce  of  Bahia 
would  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Havana. 

Professor  Sadebeck,  writing  on  the  Culti- 
vation and  Propagation  of  Ferns  in  the  Monais- 
schnft,  reports  the  successful  raiding  of  Marattia 
plants  from  spores.  The  prothallia  were  cut  up  when 
eight  wetks  old,  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  each 
piece  retained  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  of  the  deeply 
indented  bays  on  the  margin  of  the  prothallium,  and 
the  thick  tissue  of  the  latter  was  as  equally  divided  as 
possible  in  cutting  it  up.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fragments  gave  birth  to  young  plants  in  four  to 


six  weeks,  whereas  otherwise,  with  the  greatest  care, 
six  or  eight  months  elapsed  before  the  first  frond 
appeared.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  important,  because 
hitherto  the  only  way  of  propagating  Marattias  was 
from  the  "stipular  scales  "  at  the  base  of  the  fronds, 
which  often  in  the  most  skilful  hands  is  the  work  of  a 
twelvemonth. 

A    New  Kind  of  Fibre  seems   of  late  to 

have  been  extracted  from  the  American  Aloe  (Agave 
americana),  namely,  from  the  flower-spike,  and  not 
from  the  leaves,  which  is  the  usual  source.  It  is 
described  as  being  exceedingly  strong,  yet  very  fine 
and  gossamer- like.  It  is  used  for  making  into  Jace, 
known  as  Aloe  lace.  The  ait  of  making  the  lace 
is  said  to  be  very  diffi:ult  to  learn,  and  the  split- 
ting of  the  fibre  still  more  difficult,  consequent  upon 
obtaining  the  requisite  fineness.  This  art  is  carried  on 
to  perfection  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  {q-^  small 
Spanish  islands.  This  Aloe  Jace  is  highly  prized  and 
commands  fancy  prices  in  America,  but  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known.  Considering  the 
source  from  whence  the  fibre  is  obtained,  namely,  the 
flower-spike,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  flowering  of  the 
Aloe,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  can  ever 
become  an  article  of  trade.  Indeed,  the  entire  supply 
is  estimated  not  to  exceed  ^1000  annually. 

We    learn    that    a    seat    at    the   Board   of 

Directors  of  the  West  London  Commercial 
Bank,  Chelsea,  rendered  vacant  a  week  or  two 
back  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  oldest  members,  has 
been  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Deal,  an  active 
member  of  the  firm  of  J,  Weeks  &  Co.,  Horticultural 
Engineers,  Chelsea. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 

Surveyors  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 26,  when  a  discussion  will  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Stephenson,  on  "The  Pruning  of 
Coniferous  Trees, "  The  chair  to  be  taken  at 
8  o'clock. 

From  the    Moiiatssckrifc    des     Vereines    zur 

Befofdcntng  dcs  Gartcnbaiics ,  6-"(".,  we  learn  that  the 
fruit  of  PYiiUS  PR.UNIFOLIA  has  the  name  of  pio- 
ducing  the  best  Iruit  wine  {obstwein  or  fruit  wine,  in 
contradistinction  to  true  luein,  or  wine  of  the  Grape), 
ol  the  Continent.  The  demand  for  it  is  so  great  that 
the  price  has  risen  to  nearly  double  the  piice  of 
ordinary  Apple  trees.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  grow- 
ing and  fruiting  well  in  the  most  exposed  situations. 
It  flowers  late  and  thus  escapes  frost. 

The   Council  of    the  Scottish   Horticultural 

Association  have  arranged  for  the  awarding  of  the 
four  prizes,  offered  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  for  the 
best  original  plan  of  a  flower  garden.  The  compe- 
tition is  open  to  journeymen  gardeneis,  members  of 
the  Association,  and  the  plans  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  under  motto,  by  February  l,  1878,  accom- 
panied by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  com- 
petitor's name  and  address, 

The    reader    of     an    interesting    paper    on 

Hybridisation  at  last  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Hor- 
ticultural Association  was  Mr.  Robertson  Munro, 
of  the  Abercorn  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  and  not  Mr. 
Robertson  Brown,  as  inadvertently  stated  in  our 
columns  lately. 

^—  We  learn  that  the  floral  decorations  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dake  of 
Norfolk's  wedding  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wills. 
Some  of  the  finest  Nepenthes  were  used  in  the  decora- 
tion ;  one  specimen,  over  7  feet  high — Nepenthes 
Rafllesiana — had  over  sixty  fine  pitchers  on  ic  j  other 
specimens,  nearly  as  large,  of  Nepenthes  Dominiana, 
having  large  numbers  of  fine  pitcher;:.  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrse  was  used  in  quantity,  and  upwards  of  2000 
white  Camellia  blooms,  besides  large  quantities  of 
choice  white  flowers. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  James  Dhummond, 

gardener  at  Biair  Drummond,  has  resigned  his 
charge  there.  He  has  been  a  gardener  fifty-nine 
years,  forty-nine  of  which  he  has  spent  at  Blair 
Drummond.  During  most  o!  his  time  at  BJair  Drum- 
mond he  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Stirling  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Kilmadock  and  Kincardine 
Garden    Socitty    in    1S37,    and    it    has    been    pro- 
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posed  to  present  him  with  his  portrait  or  some  other 
tangible  token  of  respect",  and  his  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  solicited  to  contribute  in  aid  of  the 
wbove.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Mr,  Daniel 
ICennedy,  Slater,  Doune,  Perthshire. 

The  following  Orchids  are  in  flower  in  the 

fine  collection  belonging  to  J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq  , 
Lee  Hall,  Gateacre,  Liverpool,  under  the  skilful  caie 
of  Mr.  Glov£R  : — Angrcecum  bilobum,  Brassia  bra- 
chiata,  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  marginata,  C.  Harrisoni, 
Cymbidium  Mastersii,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C. 
niveum,  C.  barbatum,  Dendrobium  japonicura,  Epi- 
dendrum  elongatura,  Lcelia  Perrinii,  L.  major,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Masdevallia  amabilis,  M-  oclhodes,  M. 
trochilus,  Odontoglossum  BlunteJ,  O-  cristatum,  O. 
bictonense  cristatum,  Cervantesii,  O.  decora,  O. 
Rossii,  O.  grande,  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  O.  Lindleyanum, 
O.  Insleayii,  O.  leopardinum  ;  Oncidium  crispum, 
several — one  plant  four  spikes,  105  flowers  j  O.  orni- 
thorynchum,  O.  ornithorynchura  majus,  twenty  spikes, 
very  fine  ;  O.  pelicanum,  O.  Weltonii,  O.  xanthodon, 
O.  ligrinum,  O.  flexuosum,  O.  cheirophoium,  O.  bical- 
losum  cucullatum,  O.  virgatulam,  O.  cucuUatum  majus  ; 
Pleione  Wallichiana,  Lagenaria,  Phalasnopsis  grandi- 
flora,  P.  amabilis,  P.  rosea,  Restrepia  antennifera. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  table-plants  for  use  at 

this  season  of  the  year  is  the  charming  little  scarlet- 
berried  RiviNA  HUMiLis,  a  capital  instance  of  the 
successful  culture  of  which  we  met  with  at  Wimble- 
don House  lately.  Mr.  Ollerhead  strikes  his  cut- 
tings in  spring,  shifts  the  plants  on  into  48*8,  and  cuts 
thera  down  three  times  during  the  season.  By  this 
means  he  gets  good  bushy  plants,  which  produce 
berries  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  elegant 
Cyptrus  laxus  is  also  a  favourite  on  the  table  at 
Wimbledon  House, 

- —  Winter  Flowering  Tree  Carnations  are 
a  prime  feature  among  the  host  of  florists'  flower?,  so 
well  cultivated  by  Mr.  Turner  at  Slough,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit,  that 
Mr.  Turner  still  has  an  eye  to  their  improvement, 
and  right  well  do  such  useful  subjects  deserve  his 
best  attention.  He  has  a  fine  batch  of  seedlings  from 
that  fine  flower  Prince  of  Orange,  which  as  regards 
the  "grass"  present  a  great  variety  of  form  and 
substance,  and  some  good  novelties  are  expected 
when  they  ccme  into  bloom.  The  most  free-flowering 
variety  Mr.  Turner  has  at  present  is  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  a  bright  crimson  suffased  with  fawn. 
It  is  a  nicely  formed  and  pleasing  flower,  with  a  rare 
*'  cut-and-come-again  "  sort  of  habit. 

Those  who  grow  the  lovely  spring-flowering 

white  Pink  Lady  Blanche  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Turner  has  a  new  Continental  variety 
which,  as  regards  the  quahties  of  floriferousness,  size 
of  flower  and  beauty  of  form,  is  in  all  respects  a  scarlet 
counterpart.  Its  name  is  A.  AlegATI^re,  and  the 
colour  a  bright  scarlet.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
strong  and  robust,  more  resembling  that  of  a  Carna- 
tion than  a  Pmk.  Lady  Blanche  is  a  perfect  gem, 
and  so,  indeed,  is  the  new-comer. 

An  experience  of  Chrysanthemum  Shows 

lends  to  prove  that  unless  special  prizes  are  offered  for 
ibem  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
ihe  refltxed  Chrysanthemum,  the  incurved  flowers 
being  more  highly  prized  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  reflcxed  varieties,  which  are  represented  by  such 
flowers  as  Annie  Salter,  Beaute  du  Nord,  Chevalier 
Domage,  Christine,  Crimson  Velvet,  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Garibaldi,  Golden  Christine,  Julia  Lagrav^re,  Progne, 
Snow  flake,  White  Christine,  and  others  on  the  whole 
produce  blossoms  more  freely  than  do  the  incurved 
varieties — and  exhibition  plants  consiit  mainly  of 
the  reflexed  forms.  More  than  that,  a  reflexed  variety 
can  be  permitted  to  carry  more  blooms  than  one 
of  the  incurved  forms,  which  is  of  importance  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view.  Then  there  are  a  few  of 
the  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums  that  are  also 
excellent  decoration  subjects,  such  as  Fair  Margaret, 
FJeur  de  Marie,  King  of  Anemones,  Marginatum, 
Miss  Margaret,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Rose  Margue- 
rite, and  St.  Margaret ;  and  of  the  Pompon  Ane- 
mones Antonius,  Astrea,  Calliope,  Madame  Montell, 
Mr.  Astie,  Reine  des  Anemones,  Sidonie,  and  Dick 
Turpin.  These  all  require  to  be  well  grown  to  have 
iheir  lovely  flowers  in  perfection.  So  late  is  the 
Chrysanthemum  in   flowering  this  year    that   they, 


aided  by  the  late-blooming  Japanese  varieties,  will 
carry  on  the  head  of  flower  till  the  earliest  of  the 
spring  flowers  come  forth  to  greet  the  opening  early 
spring  months.  A  letter  just  received  from  Lanca- 
shire states  :  "  Chrysanthemums  are  very  late  here  ;  it 
will  be  quite  the  middle  of  December  before  they  are 
in  flower." 

■  While  looking  through  a  greenhou^e  a  few 

days  since  some  sickly-looking  Show  Pelargoniums 
cut  back  in  August  last  and  repotted  in  September, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  struck  the  eye.  Their 
sad  condition  illustrated  the  oft-repeated  taie  :  they 
had  been  repotted  in  a  heavy  tenacious  soil  with  an 
insufficiency  of  drainage  ;  they  had  been  treated  to 
more  water  than  was  necessary,  and  they  had  been 
occupying  a  cold,  draughty,  and  sunless  part  of  the 
house.  Who  could  wonder  that  plants  went  wrong 
under  such  conditions?  Daring  the  autumn  months, 
and  especially  during  November  and  December,  large- 
flowered  or  show  Pelargoniums  require  water  but 
seldom,  and  it  should  not  be  given  unless  they  abso- 
lutely require  it.  If  the  plants  be  out  of  reach  of 
observation,  a  rap  on  the  pot  with  the  knuckle  will 
soon  demonstrate  if  water  is  required,  as  a  hollow 
sound  will  be  given  forth.  The  plants  require  plenty 
of  light  also,  and  they  do  best  on  a  raised  stage  near 
the  glass.  A  valuable  lesson  can  be  learned  at  this 
season  of  the  year  from  the  growers  of  Pelargoniums 
for  market,  for  they  keep  the  plants  fairly  warm  and 
near  the  glass,  and  never  expose  them  to  cold  currents 
of  air.  It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  young 
growths  are  pliant,  that  a  good  '*  bottom,"  as  it  is 
termed,  can  be  formed  to  the  plants.  This  is  done  by 
first  of  all  tying  a  strong  piece  of  bast  in  the  form 
of  a  band  immediately  under  the  rim  of  the  pots.  To 
this  band  the  shoots  are  tied  down,  thus  forming  a 
framework  of  branches  close  to  the  pot.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  skeletons  of  the  fine  examples  of  Pt;lar- 
goniums  seen  at  the  shows  are  made.  In  tying  down 
the  shoots  cire  must  ba  taken  not  to  snap  them  off, 
and  the  advantage  in  tying  them  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  time  the 
plants  are  kept  in  a  fairly  dry  state,  the  shoots  are  more 
pliable.  The  plants  should  be  in  an  airy  house,  with 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow;  and  when  a  time 
of  severe  weather  comes  only  sufficient  fire-heat  should 
be  put  on  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

The  Dwarf   French   Marigold    may  be 

made  useful  for  blooming  in  pots  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house during  the  autumn.  Some  plants  in  24-poi:s  are 
now  carrying  remarkable  heads  of  bloom,  the  gold  and 
crimson  stripes  being  very  striking  and  effective.  If 
a  few  plants  are  kept  pinched  back  a  little  in  early 
summer,  and  then  lifted,  put  into  pots  and  put  out 
under  a  shady  wall  till  established,  they  would  begin 
to  put  forth  growth  that  would  produce  an  abundance 
of  bloom  in  October  and  November.  The  d-varf 
growing  section  of  Marigolds  must  be  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  tal!  growing  kinds  are  not  at  all  Fuir- 
able.  The  Marigold  is  keenly  susceptible  of  frost, 
and  when  it  threatens  the  plants  should  be  in  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  high  to  be  able  to  resist  it. 

Gardeners  who,  having  to  keep  up  a  supply 

of  cut  flowers  through  the  winter,  are  on  the  look-out 
for  really  good  and  useful  plants  for  such  work,  should 
make  a  note  of  Trop^olum  Ball  of  Fire.  We 
met  with  it  at  Slough  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  Turner 
praised  it  very  highly  on  account  of  its  extreme  flori- 
ferousness bright  colour  and  usefulness  for  bouquet- 
making  by  reason  of  its  long  flower-stalks.  If  grown 
up  the  roof  in  a  warm  greenhouse  it  flowers  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  provides  a  colour  not  other- 
wise easily  obtainable  during  the  dull  months.  A 
variety  called  the  Double  Orange  Scarlet  is  also  a 
neat  grower,  and  flowers  with  tolerable  freedom,  but 
though  useful  on  the  score  of  variety  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Ball  of  Fire,  a  really  invaluable  plant. 

The  Native  Country   of  the   Onion, 

according  to  Dr.  Regel  {Gartcnjlom,  iSjy,  p.  264) 
has  been  definitely  determined  to  be  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia.  His  son,  M.  Albert  Regel,  col- 
lected bulbs  of  an  Allium  in  the  hills  south  of 
Kuldscha,  which  were  distributed  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  St.  Petersburg  under  the  name  of  Allium 
polyphyllum.  It  has  since  flowered  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Dr.  Regel  regards  it  as  the  wild  form 
of  A.  Cepa.  It  has  long  thin  bulbs,  and  Dr.  Regel 
proposes  calling  it  A.  cepa  sylvestris.     Typical  A. 


Cepa  has  been  found  in  a  wild  slate  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  The  latter  region,  then,  and  the  Thian 
Shan  Mountains,  may  be  accepted  as  the  native 
country  of  the  Onion. 

Among     Chrysanthemums    deserving    of 

culture  as  special  decorative  objects  James  Salter,  a 
Japanese  variety,  takes  a  high  place.  The  floweis 
are  made  up  of  ribbon-like  petals  of  a  clear  lilac  or 
mauve  colour,  folded  over  towards  the  centre  in  the 
form  of  a  ball,  and  the  particular  colour  is  very  soft 
and  attractive.  It  is  not  only  a  free-flowering  variety, 
but  it  blooms  early  as  well,  and  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  having  a  succession  to  cut  from. 

In  the  "P'^^^-nge  at  ICew  many  plants  of  inle- 

reit  and  beauty  are  in  flower.  In  the  stove  is  Linum 
TRIGYNUM,  an  old  and  valuable  winter-flowering 
plant,  bearing,  on  a  small  specimen,  over  a  dozen 
large  golden-yellow  flowers.  That  it  has  a  limited 
cultivation  is  surprising  when  the  fine  display  it  makes 
is  considered.  Red-spider  has  great  affection  for  its 
soft  light  green  foliage,  but  this  enemy  is  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  usual  methods.  Near  this  we  find  a 
new  and  curious  spicies  of  Pavonia,  P.  Wioti,  of 
which  the  epicalyx  forms  a  striking  and  showy  feature. 
It  is  composed  of  numerous  linear  bracteoles  of 
bright  red  colour,  and  the  longer  overtop  the  black 
purple  calyx  and  corolla,  which  they  almost  enclose. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  acuminate,  and  serrate,  its  habit  is 
much  the  same  as  in  Abutilon.  Aphelandra  Porteana 
is  quite  fiery,  with  a  good  show  of  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  This  genua  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  order  Acanthacese,  whose  flowers  are  far  loo 
fleeting  as  a  rule  ;  here,  however,  there  is  a  close  suc- 
cession on  the  spike.  A.  nitens,  with  black-bronze 
foliage,  will  shortly  be  in  bloom.  Underneath,  as  if 
for  the  contrast  of  its  silvery-barred  foliage,  stands  a 
gooi  specimen  of  DracK;ia  Guldieann,  one  of  Mr. 
Ball's  finest  introdnction;.  We  are  irresistibly 
drawn  to  compare  the  variegation  with  some 
of  the  finer  forms  of  Sansevcira  guineensis, 
to  which,  however,  it  is  infinitely  superior  in 
that,  and  undoubtedly  every  other,  particular.  Al- 
pinia  vittata,  Hort.  Bull,  has  just  fljwered  lor  the 
first  time  so  far  as  it  is  known.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  scarcely  contribute  much  beauty,  but  enabling 
comparison  to  be  made  ;  it  is  found  not  referable  to 
any  named  species.  The  name  "vittata  "  is  of  course 
a  horticultural  reference  to  the  beautifully  variegated 
foliage.  yEchmei  (Chevaheria)  Veitchii,  recently 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  still  continues  in 
the  same  condition  as  for  many  weeks.past,  its  flowers 
do  not  open,  and  are  even  iuggestive  of  being  cleit.10- 
gamous,  especially  when,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
ttiere  is  another  species  figured  also  with  the  flowers 
closed.  Iis  beauty  depends  on  the  leafy  scai  let  bracts 
forming  with  the  flowers  a  dense  spike.  In  cum- 
parisun  with  Pine-apple,  being  so  nearly  allied,  and 
siLTiibr  ia  many  particulars,  it  excellentiy  iliustratts 
the  formixtion  of  collective  fruit^-.  Centrosolenia  cenea 
is  yet  another  plant  within  a  few  feet  requuing  atten- 
tion. It  is  suspended  near  the  glass,  where  it  forms  a 
suitable  basket  plant.  The  leaves  are  ample,  of  bright 
bronze  hue,  underneath  which  are  several  pure  white 
flowers.  In  the  intermediate  division  we  can  bi.t 
mention  Begonia  fuchsioidcs,  one  of  the  older  and 
prettiest  species,  with  another  equally  valuable  winter 
flowering  plant.  Plumbago  rosea.  Here  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  Gesneracece,  of  which  several  distinct 
forms  are  in  bloom.  Alloplectus  peltatus,  Oliv.,  a 
new  species  from  Costa  Rica,  contributed  by  the 
Messrs.  VEiTCH.isbyfarthemostinteresting,  firstfroni 
the  leaves  being  peltate  near  the  base,  then  on  account 
of  perhaps  a  more  striking  feature — the  non-develop- 
ment of  one  of  two  opposite  leaves.  One  of  eacli 
pair  is  reduced  almost  to  the  size  of  a  scale,  though 
still  having  nearly  the  form  of  its  fellows.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  chiefly  in  the  axils  of 
the  lower  leaves  and  on  the  older  wood.  A  figure 
has  been  drawn  for  the  Botanical  Magazini^.  Nerine 
fi;xuosa  and  N.  crispa  have  been  effective  in  the  cool 
division.  The  first  is  sometimes  perhaps  known  as 
N.  undulata,  a  synonym  only  for  the  latter.  Plants 
with  single  stems  of  Clivea  Gardeni  are  considerably 
ornamental.  The  flowers  are  often  nearly  obscured 
by  the  foliage  when  many  stems  grow  in  the  same 
put. 

Mr.  A.   Lodge,  late  foreman  at  Ederi  Hall, 

Penrith,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
Lord  Brougham,  Brougham  Hall,  Westmoreland. 
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The  length  of  time  that  some  tuberous  roots 

and  tuberised  stems  will  retain  their  vitality  is  extra- 
ordinary, practicilly  unlimited  apparently  in  some  of 
the  plants  inhabiting  the  dry  rei^ions  of  Africa  and 
other  countries.  In  fact  it  is  diffi;alt  to  kill  some  of 
them.  We  remember  a  herbarium  specimen  of  the 
handsome  Levisti  rediviva,  which  had  been  collected 
several  years,  and  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  ground 
ir.  revived  and  grew  in'o  a  healthy  plan^.  In  the  Bui- 
letlino  ddla  Soci^la  Toscana  di  OrticoUura,  No.  2, 
1877,  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Sanmaritani  brought 
tubers  of  Psarum  alexandrinum,  Boias.,  from  E^ypt  in 
1839.  and  put  them  into  hia  herbarium.  After  his 
ffeath  the  herbarium  cims  into  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Pisa,  and  in  1S74  Prof.  Caruel,  noticing 
that  they  appeared  to  hive  life  in  them  still,  had  Ihem 
pat  into  the  ground,  ani  they  developed  into  perfect 
plants.  The  case  of  Narcissus  monophyllus  (^Gar- 
denefs  Chronicle,  1S74  p  ;i07)   is  equally  remarkable. 

The  cullec'ion  of  bulbous  plants  cultivated  by 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  at  the  Pme-apple 
Nurseiy  has  lately  been  enriched  by  a  consignment  of 
about  2500  new  bulbs  from  Ecuador,  which  includes 
many  PyroUrions,  the  beautiful  scarlet  -  flowered 
Stenomesson  eucrosioides,  and  the  single  Tuberose, 
Polianthes  tuberosa,  by  no  means  a  common  plant 
now. 

The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Vic- 
toria Park  has  never  been  better  as  regards  the 
large-Iljwered  varieties  than  it  Is  this  season,  and  ihe 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
McIntyre,  the  Park  Superintendent,  has  no  conve- 
nience whatever  for  bringing  them  on  under  glass. 
The  plants  have  to  be  grown  out-of-doors,  and  vir- 
tually to  be  shown  al  fresco  for  the  want  of  a  suitable 
permanent  structure  to  exhibit  them  in.  The  col- 
lection occupies  its  usual  site,  a  strip  of  grass  about 
100  yards  long,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  paths,  and 
protected  by  a  canvas  shed  quite  unworthy  of  the 
place  and  the  plants,  of  which  there  are  about  8000, 
consisting  of  5000  large-flowered  sorts  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Pompons.  The  last-named  are  not  yet 
fully  out,  but  of  ihe  former  there  is,  in  every  sense, 
a  grand  show  of  blooms. 

As  p  striking  instance  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  Rose  culture  by  successful  practice,  we 
may  mention  that  Mr.  Turner  showed  us  the  other 
day  a  batch  of  Maiecbal  Niel,  specially  grown  for 
planting  in  conservatories,  with  a  view  to  producing 
immediate  efifect.  They  weie  grafted  soon  after  last 
Christmas,  and  have  now,  many  of  them,  attained  the 
height  of  12  feet. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  request  us  to 

state  that  thty  were  awarded  a  Banksian  Medal  for 
the  collection  of  Potatos  exhibited  by  them  at  the  meet- 
ing uf  the  ls.uyj.1  Horticultural  Society  on  the6Lhinst. 

■ Nurserymen   have   long   felt   the  want  of  a 

neat,  handy,  and  cheap  Rose  and  Tree  Labkl, 
that  will  last  a  fairly  reasonable  time,  and  we  were 
glad  to  learn  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  that  a  useful  label  of  this  kind  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Waterproof  Label  Company,  Canal 
Works,  Willesden.  They  are  made  of  various  sizes  and 
formi,  uf  stout  waterproof  paper,  with  strong  eyelets, 
and  stringed  with  waterproof  twine.  The  sample 
before  us  measures  4  inches  in  length  and  I  inch  in 
width,  ani  i(  written  on  with  patent  indelible  ink, 
is  stated  to  last  about  eight  months,  and  even  to  stand 
boiling. 

The  specimen  of  Agave  miradokensis  which 

Mr.  Crouciier  mentioned  in  our  columns  some  time 
ago  as  throwing  up  for  Uower  has  now  got  its  spikes 
6  feet  through  the  roof,  and  though  it  has  had  to  stand 
several  degrees  of  frost  is  unhurt,  and  now  expanding 
its  flowers. 

The  expenditure  upon  the  Windsor  Parks  and 

Woods  excec'ts  the  income  from  them  by  nearly 
/23_ooo,  the  New  Forest  yields  a  profit  oi  £1100, 
tlic  Forest  of  Ucan  one  of  over  /6000,  the  High 
Meadows  Woad  over  /4000,  Alice  Holt  over  i^iooo, 
Woolmer  Forest  and  B^re  Wojd,  Hints,  nearly  a 
j^iooo;  Parkhurst  V^oods,  Isle  of  Wight,  yield  a 
profit  of /i4S-the  total  receipts  from  the  Royal 
F(JRESTS,  says  the  Jouynal  of  Forestry,  being 
;/^33,i29  oj.  8(/.,  the  expenditure  ^(^iS, 5 19  loj.  2d, 
Windior  Forest,  being  entirely  exceptional,  is  not  in- 


cluded in  the  foregoing  total.  Like  our  contem- 
porary, we  have  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  from  the 
Crown  Woods  might,  in  course  of  tfme,  be  very  ma- 
terially increased,  whde  the  expenditure  on  Windsor 
Forest  might  probably  be  diminished,  and  the  income 
increased  without  diminishing  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
the  comfort  of  the  Sovereign,  or  the  pleasure  of  her 
subjects. 

Mr.  John  Pratt  Kendall,  who  has  been 

foreman  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  gardens  of 
Downshire  House,  Roehimpton,  hss  been  promoted 
to  the  po.ition  of  head  gardener  at  that  place,  vice 
Vl'.  J.  Burden,  resigned. 

.  The  last  number  of  the  A.^riculiural  Student' s 

Gazette  contains  inter  alia  a  short  article  on  Comfrey 
(Symphytum  asperrimum),  a  plant  becoming  known  as 
a  forage  plant,  its  great  advantage  being  its  enormous 
yield  ;  and  another  on  the  manufacture  of  Tea  in 
Assam,  which  contains  some  viluable  information  on 
the  subject. 

According  to  a  notification  issued    by   the 

Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce,  dated  Simla,  August  3!, 
1S77,  the  Government  of  India  in  1870  oflfered  a  prize 
of  ;^5ooo  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  or  process 
for  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  of  the  Bohmerla 
nivea,  popularly  known  under  the  names  of  Rheea, 
Ramie,  and  China-grass  ;  and  the  terms  on  which 
machines  would  be  admitted  to  competition  were 
widely  notified  in  India,  in  Europe,  and  in  America. 
Many  persons  declared  their  Intention  to  compete,  but 
uldinately  only  one  machine  was  actually  brought  to 
the  place  of  trial.  The  machine,  having  been  care- 
fully tested  at  Saharanpur  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  was 
found  imperfect  in  some  important  respects,  and  the 
inventor  was  adjudged  not  entitled  to  the  full  reward. 
He  was,  however,  presented  with  ;i^i500  in  considera- 
tion of  the  partial  measure  of  success  he  had  attained 
after  great  perseverance.  This  machine  has  not  since 
been  adapted  by  the  inventor  to  practical  use,  and  no 
improved  process  of  preparing  the  fibre  of  the  Rheea 
has  been  yet  discovered  by  other  persons.  Meanwhile 
the  demand  for  Rheea  continues,  and  the  conditions 
which  induced  the  Government  of  India  in  1870  to 
offer  a  prize  remain  substantially  unchanged  ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  hereby  notified  that  a  reward  of 
50.000  rupees  will  be  paid  to  the  inventor  of 
the  best  machine  or  process  which  will  separate 
the  bark  and  fibre  from  the  stem,  and  the  fibre  from 
the  bark  of  the  Bohmerla  nivea.  A  smaller  reward, 
not  exceeding  10,000  rupees,  will  be  given  to  the  In- 
ventor of  the  next  best  machine  or  process,  provided 
it  is  adjudged  to  possess  merit,  and  to  be  capable 
without  difiiculty  of  adaptation  to  practical  use.  What 
is  required  Is  a  machine  or  process  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, by  animal,  water,  or  st:;am-powcr,  a  ton  of 
dressed  fibre  of  a  quality  which  shall  average  in  value 
not  less  than_^45  per  ton  in  the  English  market,  at  a 
total  cost,  including  all  processes  of  preparation  and 
all  needful  allo.vance  for  wear  and  tear,  of  not  more 
than  f,\^  per  ton,  laid  down  at  any  port  of  shipment 
in  India,  and  ^30  in  England,  after  payment  of  all 
the  charges  usual  in  trade  before  goods  reach  the 
hands  of  the  manufac^.urer.  The  processes  of  prepa- 
ration are  to  be  understood  to  include  all  the  opera- 
lions  required  subsequent  to  the  cutting  of  the  stems 
from  the  plants  in  the  field,  until  the  fibre  is  in  a 
condiilon  fit  to  be  packed  for  conveyance  to  the 
market.  The  machinery  employed  must  be  simple, 
strong,  durable,  and  inexpensive,  and  should  be 
suited  for  erection  in  the  plantations  where  the  Rheea 
is  grown.  It  must  be  adapted  for  treatment  of  the 
fresh  stems,  as  cut  from  the  plant.  The  treatment  of 
dried  stems  oilers  certain  difficulties,  and  the  fibre 
prepared  from  them  must,  moreover,  always  be  much 
more  costly  than  the  fibre  produced  from  green  stems. 
Except  during  the  hot  diy  weather  preceding  the  rains 
in  Upper  India  (where  Rheea  grows  best),  it  is  very 
difficult  so  to  dry  the  stems  that  no  fermentation  or 
mildew  shall  occur.  But  during  this  season  the  stems 
are  comparatively  short  and  the  crop  poor  and 
stunted,  unless  it  is  artificially  irrigated,  and  such 
irrigation  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  cultivation.  In 
the  rainy  season  the  plant  is  in  fine  condition,  but  at 
this  season  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dry  the  fctems  in 
quantity  without  injuring  the  fibre,  unless  recourse 
be  had  to  artificial  means  of  desiccation,  which  greatly 
incresse  the  zo\\.  of  the  material.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  the  attention  of  inventors  should  be  given 


to  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  the  treatment  of  the 
green  stems.  All  notices  of  intention  to  compete  and 
applications  for  information  should  be  addressed  to 
ihe  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Depait- 
ment  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  Cal- 
cutta, A  limited  quaniiiy  of  Rheea  will  be  grown  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcuiti,  and  persons  desirous 
of  testing  their  machines  bcTore  entering  them  for 
public  compttition  may  obtain  green  stems  in  such 
quantities,  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens, 
through  this  Departmen\ 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has   this 

week  known  how  to  add  to  its  own  repute  by  con- 
ferring the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  one 
of  the  most  dl  t  nguUhed  alumni  that  famous  seat  of 
learning  ever  had  :  we  allude  to  Mr.  Darwin.  Apart 
from  his  own  individual  woik,  no  naturalist  has 
exercised  greater  inflaence  in  stimulating  thought  and 
promoting  original  work  in  others, 

One  of  the  leading  novelties  in  flowers  at  the 

present  time  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  is  a  h)brid 
evergreen  Nerine,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  N. 
flixuosa  and  N.  rosea.  The  flowers  are  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  its  first-namei  parent,  but  of  the  colour 
of  N,  rosea. 

■ Two  of   the  best  Evergreen    Climbing 

Plants  for  a  Town  Conservatorv  are  Clssus 
antarctica  and  C.  rhomboidea.  The  former  is  the 
well-known  Kangaroo  Vine,  whose  cordate,  lanceo- 
late, serrate  leaves  have  a  very  cfT'^ctlve  appearance. 
C.  rhomboidea  has  smaller  trllobed  leaves,  of  a  dark 
glossy  green  above,  and  glabrous  beneath.  Both  are 
highly  ornamental  subject?,  and  we  noticed  a  nice 
stock  of  them  in  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son's 
nursery  the  other  day. 

There  will  shortly  be  a  fine  display  of  Bou- 

vardias  at  the  Plne-apple  Nursery.  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  have  from  2000  to  3000  plants 
coming  into  flower.  They  are  dwarf  and  bus'iy,  and 
were  struck  in  February,  planted  out  for  the  sum- 
mer's growth,  and  potted  up  during  the  first  week  in 
September.  The  principal  varieties  grown  are 
Vreelandl,  elegans,  longlflora  flammea,  and  Hum- 
boldtii  corymblflora,  the  latter  of  which  is  powerfully 
scented  at  night. 

■  Mr.    Adam  Young,    lately  gardener  to  Sir 

Simon  Macdonald  Lockhart,  of  Lee,  Lanark- 
shire, has  been  appointed  gardener  to  the  EaiI  of 
Breadalbane  at  Taymouth  Castle,  Perthshire. 


lome  OD(jrres|ffribcnte. 

Notes  on  Lilies. — A^  requested  by  you  I  send 
one  or  two  notes  of  experience  litely  gained  when 
planting  Lilies.  For  many  years  pa^t  I  have  urged 
friends  who  grew  Lilies  to  allow  plenty  of  room  lor 
the  roots,  especially  for  pot  Lilies.  We  had  pots 
specially  made,  deep  in  proportion  to  their  diameter, 
and  some  two  years  ago,  wishing  to  plant  Lilies  at 
the  side  of  lawn  beds  where  there  were  many  trees, 
which,  while  they  gave  shade  and  shelter,  would  pull 
from  their  soil,  I  copied  the  pots  used  by  my  neigh- 
bour and  friend  Dr.  Bennett  to  plunge  his  Paim- 
trees  in  summer  round  his  lawn,  and  sank  some  of 
these  in  which  had  been  planted  bulbs  ot  L.  auritum, 
L  ICrameri,  and  L.  canadense.  A  few  days  back  I  took 
them  up  and  found  the  roots  much  longer  llian  even  1 
expected  ;  one  not  very  large  L.  aural  utn  bulb,  wlien 
measured  by  a  rod,  showed  exactly  4  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  bulb  to  the  end  of  the  roots.  This  I  think 
shows  well  that  a  great  depth  of  soil  Is  required  to 
give  Lily  bulbs  really  fair  play.  If  we  could  examine 
some  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mcintosh's  giants,  I  suspect 
we  should  find  some  roots  6  feet  long.  Lilies  are 
somttimes  reproached,  especially  L.  auratum,  with 
dying  and  not  coming  up  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  numbers  yearly  impoited  from 
Japan,  the  number  of  bulbs  in  this  country  does  not 
increase;  if  they  do  often  die,  they  at  least  furnish 
ample  means  for  the  race  being  perpetuated.  In 
1871  I  sowed  in  two  not  very  large  boxes  L.  auraluin 
seed  which  we  had  saved,  and  placed  these  In  ihe 
garden,  where  ihey  Iiad  no  attention  beyond  an 
occasional  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  a  mat 
screen  in  very  hot  weather.  I  lately  broke  up 
these  boxes  in  which  some  of  the  bulbs  had  this 
year  flowered,  and  took  out  200  fair--,lzed  bulbs 
to  plant,  besides  a  lot  of  small  ones.  Again,  in 
1874  I  sowed  seed  of  L.  californicucn,  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  the  most  richly  palmed  of  aU  the 
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North  American  Lilies,  in  two  large  seed-pans,  and 
have  ju&t  potted  or  rather  boxed  about  200  bulbs  from 
them,  some  of  them  very  good  ones.  When  potling 
LiHes  it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  some  bulbs  of  the  same  species,  planted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  soil,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
after-treatment,  are  found  much  more  tliriving  than 
others.  Last  year,  owing  to  so  much  of  my  time 
having  been  taken  up  with  other  and  much  less  plea- 
sant horticultural  work,  I  had  to  leave  many  of  my 
Lilies  unpotted.  I  now  find  the  above  diflerences 
much  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  longer  time  any  mis- 
chief has  had  the  power  to  act.  In  some  pots  all  the 
bulbs  are  in  perfect  heaUh,  in  others  about  half,  in 
others  most  are  dead.  It  is,  of  course,  most  unreason- 
able to  expect,  as  some  seem  to  do,  that  great  Lily 
bulbs  will  go  on  flowering  in  perpetuity  ;  after  a  certain 
time,  un.^e^  the  most  perfect  conditions  of  health,  they 
come  to  their  natural  end,  in  many  cases  leaving  only 
offsets,  such  as  require  some  years' growth  before  they 
cm  take  their  parenL's  full  place.  Geors[e  F.  Wilson., 
Heathcrbank^  Wtybridge  Heathy  Nov.  19. 

Arundo  Donax  {pp.  597,  62S). — My  experience 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  EUacombe.  I  have  grown 
Arundo  Donax  for  many  years,  and  never  seen  it 
flower.  The  stalks,  if  not  cut  down,  make  young 
green  shoots  the  next  year  from  every  joint,  but  these 
stalks  usually  become  weak,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  blown  down,  so  that  I  have  never  seen  one  which 
has  gone  on  into  a  third  year.  William  Wickham, 
Binsted'VVyck,  Alion,  Nov.  19. 

Common  v.  Irish  Ivy, — I  entirely  differ  from 
jour  correspondent  at  p.  599,  in  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  former  kind  of  Ivy  to  the  latter  for 
many  decorative  purposes.  For  covering  a  large 
archway,  for  example,  the  common  Ivy,  a«;  it  is  u^ualIy 
seen,  could  bear  no  comparison  to  ihe  Irish  for  giving 
a  fine  coating  of  finelarge  green  leaves  to  take  the  eye 
especially  in  winter.  For  covering  a  large  stone  or 
such  as  a  ruin  the  common  Ivy  maybe  better,  and 
this  is  about  the  only  place  I  have  seen  the  common 
sort  superior.  If  the  Irish  Ivy  would  give  too  thick 
a  coating  of  leaves  on  certain  walls  there  is  no  doubt 
but  a  selection  of  the  finer  leaved  kinds  would  repay 
the  labour  ;  this  could  be  done  too  without  inspecting 
the  plants  pexFonaliy — by  getting  specimen  average 
leaves  from  a  respectable  nurseryman  who  has  a  good 
selection.  This  plan  I  can  recommend  from  having 
tried  it.  Your  correspondent  at  p.  629  i?,  I  think, 
rather  too  critical  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
however  accurate  his  remarks  may  be  about  where 
English  Ivy  begins  and  where  Irish  ends.  Although 
Ivy  differs  very  much  in  sporting,  as  well  as  other 
variation,  still  for  diflerent  purposes  I  think  varieties 
can  be  had  sufficiently  distinct  to  give  each  kind  an 
independent  character,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  For 
example,  a  piece  of  wall  here  about  30  feet  long 
a  few  years  ago  was  planted  with  nine  plants,  five 
named  kinds,  and  just  now  every  one  of  them  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  warrant  them  being  used  for  different 
kinds  of  leafage.  I  will  send  you  herewith  a  few  of 
the  leaves  for  your  observation,  each  one  near  enough 
representing  the  clothing  of  the  plant.  The  variety 
named  dentata  would  give  quite  a  distinct  kind  of 
covering  ;  it  might  be  heavy-looking,  and  perhaps  at 
larist  would  not  be  taken  for  an  Ivy.  This  variety 
will  sport  into  the  common  form  at  times,  but  by 
taking  away  such  shoots  the  desired  kind  can  easily 
be  secured.  For  a  great  many  purposes  the  variety 
named  palmata  is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  variety  sold  in  the  trade  as  Irish  Ivy. 
The  common  wild  Ivy  differs  very  much  in  different 
places,  and  that  lio  doubt  to  some  extent  is  affecttd 
by  the  soil,  as  well  as  by  the  situation.  R.  Mackdlar. 

Fourcroya  longseva. — A  plant  of  Fourcroya 
longtcva  which  flowered  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collection 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  has  produced  young  plants 
on  the  branches  of  the  flower-  stalks  in  such  quantities — 
over  a  thousand — that  I  thought  it  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  it.  I  never  saw  a  Four* 
croya  produce  seed  yet,  has  any  one  else  ?  The  other 
species  also  produce  young  plants,  but  not  in  such 
quantities  ;  they  came  out  in  clusters  and  racemes. 
The  old  plant  is  quite  dead,  y,  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T. 
Peacock i  Esq. i  Siidbtiry  House. 

The  National  Rose  Society.  —  Your  corre- 
spondent, "A.  B.,"  has  drawn  a  very  mournful  pic- 
ture of  the  National  Rose  Society  and  its  committee. 
"Will  you  allow  us  to  say  it  exists  only  in  his  imagina- 
tion ?  In  the  first  place  no  report  has  been  issued,  the 
notice  that  appeared  in  your  piper  having  no  official 
authority  ;  and  in  the  second  the  Committee  never  asked 
the  exhibitors  to  take  one  penny  less  than  the  full 
amount  due  to  them.  All  the  exhibitors  were  paid  in 
full,  with  the  exception  of  five  ;  and  when  the  com- 
mittee met  at  what  was  considered  to  be  a  private 
meeting,  to  decide  as  to  how  the  dtlicit  was  to  be 
made  up,  these  five  gentlemen  most  generously  pro- 
posed to  take  50  per  cent,  off  their  prize-money  :  but 


we  are  firmly  convinced  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  immediately  concerned,  no  single  member  of 
the  committee  had  thought  of,  much  less  hinted  at,  so 
liberal  an  offer.    The  /fan.  Sccretaties. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda. — This  most 
useful  plant  for  stove  decoration  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  well  grown  at  Lee  Hall,  Gateacre,  Livc-rpoo', 
and  when  grouped  with  the  Orchids  ils  deep  lavender- 
coloured  flowers  are  very  showy  and  attractive.  A.  0. 

Masdevallia  floribunda  and  myriostigma,^ 
Prof.  Reichenbach  in  the  Cardenas'  Chioniclc  of  the 
l7ch  inst.  (p.  616)  refers  my  Masdevallia  myrio- 
stigma,  as  well  as  M.  Galeottiana  of  Achille  Richard, 
to  M.  floribunda  of  Lindley.  In  so  doing  the 
eminent  orchidologist  of  Hamburg  is  perhaps  right, 
but  he  might  have  noticed  that  I  myself  discussed 
the  affinities  of  M.  floribunda  and  M.  myriostigma. 
Specimens  from  Leibold  and  from  Galeotti  were 
examined,  and  notable  differences  were  seen  between 
them  and  the  living  plant.  My  description  of  M. 
floribunda  runs  thus  : — *' A  low-growing  plant  of  2— 3 
inches  in  height  ;  its  flowers  not  raised  above  the 
leaves  ;  the  calyx,  not  very  open  and  comparatively 
small  {exigti),  has  a  small  number  of  reddi.sh  brown 
spots  ;  the  petals  are  of  a  pale  rose  with  a  small  tooth 
on  one  of  their  margins  and  a  little  point  on  the 
truncate  extremity.  The  labellum  is  while,  with  a 
large  number  of  rose-coloured  spots,  and  its  edges  are 
crenulated.  It  was  brought  from  Xalapa  by  Leibold 
and  by  Harris.  Galeoiti  gathered  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vera  Cruz,  No.  5075."  The  living 
plant  I  had  before  me,  and  which  was  well  culti- 
vated, attains  ten  centimetres  in  height  (neaily 
4  inches-),  and  its  flowers  are  conspicuously  raised 
above  the  foliage ;  the  calyx  widely  open  is  dotted 
over  with  an  infinite  number  o(  small  reddish- 
brown  spots  ;  the  petals  are  white,  m  tched  at  the 
summit,  the  lyre-shaped  lip  is  unitcrmly  white.  The 
plant  was  brought  in  a  living  condition  fiom  Coidova 
by  M.  Omer  de  Malzine.  and  it  was  successfully 
grown  by  MM.  Jacoh-Makoy.  Time  will  show 
whether  the  plants  of  Lindley,  of  Galeotti,  and  tf 
Malzine,  belong  really  to  one  and  the  same  species. 
At  the  present  time  only  one  or  two  Masdevailias 
are  known  fnim  Mexico,  and  the  only  species  in 
cultivation  from  that  country  is  the  one  just  described. 
I  do  not  undertake  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with 
M,  Reichenbach  on  matters  connected  with  Orchids 
— that  ground  is  his,  but  it  is  permissible  for  me  to 
glean  here  and  there  after  the  harvest  of  the  pro- 
prietor. I  have  in  Belgium  several  friends  who  are 
ardent  Orchidophiles — MM.  Jacob-Makoy,  Oscar 
Lamarche  de  Rossius,  Ferdinand  and  Dieudonne 
Massange,  of  Louvrex,  Ferdinand  Kegeljan,  &c. 
Sometimes  a  newly  introduced  plant  tlowers  in  the 
collection  of  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen  which 
it  is  not  possible  always  to  refer  with  certainty  to 
described  species,  or  it  may  be  that  the  species  are 
described  in  an  imperfect  or  fantastic  manner. 
If  perchance  I  fall  into  error  under  such  ciicum- 
stances,  I  shall  receive  with  deference  the  in- 
struction of  a  specialist  like  M.  Reichenbach,  but 
the  art  of  instruction  demands  absolute  veracity, 
and  is  also  quite  consistent  with  courtesy.  M, 
Reichenbach  criticises  the  plate  published  in  the 
Belgiijue  Hcrticole,  and  contests  its  accuracy.  In 
that  he  is  mistaken ;  our  draughtsman  has  not 
the  talent  of  Filch,  but  he  is  always  to  be 
depended  on  {toujoiirs  de  bonne  foi).  I  assert 
that  the  representation  is  true  to  Nature,  and  my 
affirmation  is  corroborated  by  that  of  MM.  Jacob- 
Makoy  £nd  O.  Lamarche.  Every  year  since  1S73 
Masdevallia  myriostigma  has  flowered  with  these 
gentlemen  as  it  is  figured  in  the  Belgique  Horticole. 
To  see  in  this  figure  an  umbel  or  a  terminal  corymb 
one  mutt,  if  not  blind,  have  a  vision  dii^torted  by 
imagination.  If,  as  M.  Reichenbach  asserts,  the 
flowers  figured  differ  entirely  from  those  of  M.  flori- 
bunda, it  is  because  my  M.  myriostigma  differs  from 
M.  floribunda,  and  if  this  he  so  I  have  won  my  cause. 
The  plates  of  the  Belgique  Horticole  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  faithfulness ;  they  are  drawn  under  my 
direction,  by  competent  artiits — Mdlle.  P.  de 
Sartorius,  M.  de  Tollenaere,  or  M.  L.  Stroobant. 
M.  Reichenbach  has  also  given  me  a  little  lesson  in 
Greek  :  he  has  pointed  out  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  word  myriostigma ;  I  confounded  the  Greek  letter 
f  with  If.  On  this  head  I  have  to  express  my 
acknowledgments.  Ed.  Morren^  Lilge. 

Laurustinus  and  Arbutus  Unedo. — As  seaside 

plants   for   shrubberies   the   above   are   unsurpassed. 

All  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Colwyn  Bay,  North 

Wales,  and  not  many  yards  from  the  shore,  they  grow 

splendidly,  and  flower  most  profusely,  the  former  are 

fast  coming  into  bloom,  and  some  plants  noticed  are 

1   beginning  to  present  quite  a  white  appearance.     It  is 

t   almost  impossible  to  find  a  shoot  on  large  bushes  that 

!   has  not  a  truss  of  bloom  upon  it.     I  might  also  make 

j   mention  of  Escallonia  macrantha  in  a  situation  very 

much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  close  to  the  shore, 


growing  and  blooming  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 

Wm.  Bardncy,  Cokuyn  Bay,  N'orlh  Wales, 

Bones. — I  read  the  article  on  the  above  subject  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  in  your  issue  of  November  10,  with 
attention,  and,  I  must  add,  with  a  good  deal  of 
astonishment.  He  says,  if  I  understand  him  aright, 
that  the  reason  generally  given  why  bone-earth  or 
bones  produce  *'  marvellous  effects"  on  certain  old 
pastures — that  they  restore  what  has  been  removed — 
is  "nonsense."  His  train  of  reasoning  about  pasture 
lands  not  producing  cheese,  but  only  the  grass  on 
which  the  cows  who  gave  the  milk  which  made  the 
cheese  feed,  is  altogether  beyond  my  comprehension. 
So  far  from  the  fact  of  bones  supplying  what  has  been 
carried  off  in  the  form  of  cheese  being  nonsense,  it  is 
ascertained  scientific  fact.  I  beg  to  draw  Mr. 
Forsyth's  attention  to  the  following  (acts  and  figures. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  yield  of  cow's 
milk  oft  good  pasture  land  is  equal  to  750  gallons 
a  year  (Professor  Johnston),  and  that  every  10  gallons 
contain  enough  bone-forming  matter  to  yield  7  ounces 
of  dry  bone.  Hence,  the  milk  of  one  cow  removes 
equal  to  33  lb.  of  dry  bone  in  one  year.  Let  us  say 
thiit  this  is  taken  from  I. acre — or  any  extent  what- 
ever— but  this  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  is  handy  : 
then  add  to  this  the  bones  of  one  caU,  which  is  equal 
to  10  lb.  on  an  average  ;  then  one  cow  removes  yearly 
Irom  I  acre  of  land  as  much  bone-earth  (chiefly  calcium 
phosphate)  as  is  contained  in  50  lb.  of  bone-dust, 
calculating  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
bone-dust.  By  this  means  bone-earth  equal  to  what 
is  contained  in  i  ton  of  bones  is  removed  every 
forty-five  years  off  I  imperial  acre,  or  I  ton 
of  calcium  phosphate  once  in  a  century.  Now 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  addition  of  bones 
exhausted  pasture  lands  (thereby  causing  luxuriant 
growth  in  place  of  comparative  barrenness)  owes  its 
"  marvellous  tffcct  "  to  replacement  of  what  haH  been 
removed  in  the  cheese,  is  *' non:?ense,"  Mr.  Forsyth 
must  show  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  about  milk  cttntain- 
ing  calcium  phosphate  (bone-earih),  or  that  soils  con- 
tarn  it  in  inexhaustibU  abundance.  And  he  has  got 
to  show  that  its  presence  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  growth  of  the  grasses.  I  considered  it  lully 
proved  that  the  reason  of  pastures  (ailing  to  produce 
chtese-yielding  grasses  (rhe  term  c-mnot  be  applied  to 
all  grasses)  was  owing  to  the  failing  supplies  ui  bone- 
earth,  as  these  peculiar  grasses  required  it  as  an  essen- 
tial to  their  weli-doing,  and  I  had  held  it  fully 
proved  that  the  artificial  application  of  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  "marvellous"  growth  of  which  your  corre- 
spondent speaks.  Will  yuur  correspondent  enlighten 
my  ignorance  ?  Will  he  show  me  how  pastures  can  go 
on  yielding  grass  which  will  yield  cheese  when  the 
essentials  are  not  forthcoming?  A.  H.  H. 

Gladiolus  or  Gladiulus. — Not  so  very  long  ago 
I  was  taken  to  task  by  an  eminent  classical  >cholar 
and  dignitary  of  the  Church  for  pronouncing  Gladiolus, 
as  Mr.  Grindon  directs  us,  viz.,  Glariolus.  I  was 
told  the  only  admissible  way  was  G  a.,io  us.  "Who  is 
right?  H.  Harpur-Crewe.  [The  dictionaries  and 
grammars  make  it  Glaoiijlus,  but  Mr.  Grindon  was 
following  popular  usage  probably.   Eds  ] 

Mushroom  Spawn.  —  One  hears  of  patent, 
selected,  improved,  Milltrack,  Cutbush's,  &c.  We 
have  tried  all  sort?,  but  for  many  years  found 
nothing  to  equal  the  Milltrack  ;  and  have  a  bed  in 
bearing  just  now  that  surpasses  anything  we  have  had 
befoie  both  in  quantity  and  qualify.  As  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  tha  eating,  I  send  you  a  dish 
for  your  opinion.  W,  Hill,  Rich  Hall  Gardens^ 
Nov.  13.   [Very  good  indeed.  Eds  ] 

Germination  of  the  Parsnip  Chervil. — As  no 
practical  gardener  has  replied  to  Mr.  P.  Batr's  in- 
quiry {see  p.  566),  I  will  tell  him  what  I  know. 
Being  in  want  some  time  back  of  some  information 
respecting  the  vital  force  of  the  weeds  of  different 
commonly  cultivated  plants,  I  applied  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Stenger ;  I  asked  for  the  period,  or  number  of 
years,  that  various  ordinary  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  retained  their  germinating  power,  and  were 
regarded  as  "  good "  for  sale.  Through  him  the 
firm  of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  of  Paris,  kindly  forwarded 
me  the  information  I  needed.  Among  other  seeds 
mentioned  was  that  of  the  tuberous  Chervil  :  respect- 
ing this  the  writer  says  "  it  must  be  sown  (new)  in 
September  or  October,  to  giow  in  the  spring,  and  it 
lies  four  to  five  months  in  the  ground  without  giving 
any  sign  of  life,"   W,  B.  Hcmsley. 

The  Euphorbias.— These  plants  inhabit  a  large 
area,  being  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
comprise  a  very  large  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties. There  is  one  very  common  in  gardens  known  as 
Milkwort,  and  also  a  few  others  of  a  hardy  nature 
are  cultivated.  They  produce  generally  very  small 
flowers,  the  inflorescence  being  not  very  attractive 
in  many  kinds,   but  some  are  very  interesting  and 
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showy,  such  as  E.  sp^endens,  Bojeri,  jacquini^^^ora, 
&c.  The  large-growing  succulent  kinds  are  culli- 
vated  chiefly  lor  their  odd  and  strange  appearance 
— as  some  are  very  large,  some  very  thin,  others 
tall-growing,  branching  and  spreading  out  in  a 
remaikable  manner,  and  many  armed  wilh  very  sharp 
spines  or  thorns,  while  others  are  dwarf  and  more 
compact.  They  are  very  interesting  when  grouped 
with  other  succulents,  and  are  often  mistaken  for 
Cactaceje.  There  are,  I  believe,  many  hundreds  of 
species  an-i  varieties.  They  seed  freely  enough,  and 
grow  easily  from  seed,  and  the  seedlings  are  quite 
distinct  oftentimes  from  the  parent  plant  producing 
it,  hence  so  many  kinds.  I  will  just  name  a  few 
very  handsome  kinds,  large  growers  :  —  E.  polygona, 
abyssinica  or  grandis,  atborea,  natalensis,  and  i  flici- 
nalis  ;  E.  grandicornis  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  in 
dwarls  E.  Caput-Medu>K  is  very  fine,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  character,  and  I  cannot  say  but 
that  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  interesting  to  the 
cultivator,    y,  S.  Ccydcroy, 

Crotons. — Croton  Weismanni  is  quite  deserving 
of  all  you  said  of  it  in  your  last  week's  issue,  as  it  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  old 
varieties,  botfi  as  a  show  plant  and  for  table 
decoration,  purposes  for  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted.  Beautiful  as  this  Croton  is,  however,  it  is 
quite  eclipsed  by  one  I  saw  at  the  Messrs,  Veitch's  a 
month  or  so  back,  named  Lord  Derby,  which  from  its 
rich  colour  and  fine  form  was  conspicuous  among  a 
whole  houseful  of  others  and  caught  the  eye  imme. 
diateiy  on  entering.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  wirh 
the  large  plants,  but  the  smallest,  even  to  fresh  rooted 
cuttings,  more  especially  bright  in  their  markings,  and 
so  grand  is  it  at  all  points  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
become  a  greater  favourite  than  any.  C,  Heertii  is 
likewise  a  very  desirable  variety,  and  one  that  should 
be  in  every  stove,   7".  *5". 

Libertia  ixioides  and  grandiflora. — These  are 
charming  Iridaceous  plants,  and  although  generally 
treated  as  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  plants,  are  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  well  thrown 
up  above  the  foliage,  but  rather  sparingly  produced 
for  so  vigorous  a  plant.  The  foliage  is  copious  and 
densely  tufted,  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  of  the 
deepest  possible  green.  It  is  perhaps  the  densely 
tufted  habit  of  its  line  foliage  which  constitutes  the 
value  of  the  plant,  as  a  few  plants  of  it  will  give  a  life 
and  a  freshness  to  the  herbaceous  border  all  through 
the  winter— in  fact  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  that  carries  through  ever  season  such 
masses  of  fine  evergreen  foliage.  The  plants  are  allies 
of  the  Sisyrinchiums,  but  are  far  more  persistent  in  all 
its  parts  than  those  plants.  It  is  probable  the  plants 
may  be  known  to  some  persons  as  "  Reanalmia,"  as  I 
have  heard  it  erroneously  called  so.  Thos,  Williams^ 
Ormskirk, 

The  Culture  of  Schiianlhus. — I  think  many 
would-be  cultivators  are  often  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing certain  things  by  the  too  elaborate  processes  ■ 
recommended.  Now  we  do  Schizanthus  pretty  well 
here,  it  is  really  a  hardy  annual,  and  there  is  usually 
quite  heat  enough  for  its  germination  anywhere  in 
August.  We  usually  sow  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  in  a  cold  frame,  out-of-doors,  or  in  fact  any- 
where ;  it  is  easy  to  raise,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  become  large  enough  to  handle  they  are  potted 
off  singly  into  thumb-pots,  shaded  for  about  two  days, 
and  as  soon  as  fairly  established  they  are  placed  on  a 
shelf  as  close  as  possible  to  the  glass  in  a  cold  house, 
where  they  remain  through  the  winter,  getting  a  little 
water  now  and  then  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  About 
the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February  they  are 
soaked  with  water,  and  the  next  day  they  are  potted 
into  6  inch  (their  flowering)  pots.  They  want  no  water 
for  several  days,  and  by  the  time  they  do  they  have 
become  re-established.  They  are  such  vigorous  free- 
growing  plants  that  from  this  onward  all  they  want 
is  plenty  of  air,  light,  water,  and  room.  This  latter 
is  essential,  for  if  they  stand  too  close  together,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  shine  they  grow  so  rapidly 
they  will  become  drawn  in  a  very  few  days.  I  have 
tried  stopping  them,  but  always  fancied  that  a  stopped 
plant  bore  no  soit  ot  comparison  to  one  grown 
naturally — the  latter  a  perfect  candelabrum,  the  former, 
well,  not  so  elegant.  If  they  get  the  few  essentials 
I  have  mentioned  they  will  not  require  many  sticks 
until  they  are  fully  in  flower,  as  then  they  become  a 
little  top-heavy.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  your  corre- 
spondent says  about  the  value  of  the  flowers  for  cut- 
ting purposes.  We  grow  a  stock  of  pinnatus  selected 
for  many  years,  and  comprising  every  shade  of  colour, 
from  pure  white  with  the  most  hieroglyphical  mark- 
ings all  through  to  the  deepest  purple,  almost  black, 
with  individual  flowers  nearly  I  inch  in  diameter.  We 
usually  have  a  row  along  each  side  of  the  central 
path  of  a  span-roof  house,  and  looking  down  it  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom  it  has  just  the  appearance  of  an 
avenue  of  butterflies  (the  markings  of  the  flowers  are 
much  like  those  on  the  wings  of  some  moths  and  butter- 


flies). It  would  very  much  oblige  me  at  least  if  yourcor- 
respondent  would  give  us  shoit  descriptions  character- 
istic of  the  various  species  or  varieties  he  mentions,  as, 
in  the  case  of  any  of  them  being  distinct,  I  should  like 
to  add  them  to  what  I  have,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
procured  packets  of  seeds  under  various  names,  but  in 
every  case  Cassaf  and  Poropey  were  much  alike,  and 
all  had  to  go  to  the  rubbish-heap.  One  curious  fact 
should  be  noted — these  Schizinthus  are  mostly  covered 
with  hairs,  and  each  hair  is  tipped  with  a  little  globule 
of  an  intensely  acid  matter  ;  so  acid  is  this  that  to 
touch  the  tongue  even  slightly  is  sufficient  to  cause 
quite  a  sensation,  and  to  this  circumstance  I  attribute 
the  plant's  perfect  immunity  from  insects,  T,  Smith. 
[Possibly  it  dissolves  and  digests  the  insects!  as  is 
found  to  be  the  case  to  some  extent  with  other  plants 
having  hairs  of  a  similar  character.  The  Schizanthus 
is  well  done  every  year  at  Kew  and  at  Chiswick.  Eds.]. 

A  Case  for  Carrying  or  Keeping  Eggs. — Eggs 
are  the  most  fragile  of  things,  and  to  be  carried  or 
even  stored  safely  they  need  to  be  packed  in  the  most 
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careful  manner.  Many  devices  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  although  some  of  them  have  been 
found  available  for  business  purposes,  none  of  them 
have  been  adapted  to  domestic  uses  for  the  storage  of 
eggs.  A  "  Safety  Egg-carrier,"  devised  and  patented 
by  A.  R,  Sprout,  of  Lycoming  Co,,  Pa.,  here  illus- 
trated, seems  to  meet  both  of  these  requirements  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  Fig.  130  shows  the  box, 
with  the  trays,  of  which  it  contains  eight,  and  holds 
altogether  thirty-six  dozen  eggs.     The  eggs  are  held 
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in  place  by  means  of  pins  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
each  tray,  and  forming  a  circular  supporting  wall 
around  each  egg,  as  shown  at  fig.  131,  Some  soft 
material  is  wound  around  each  pin,  forming  an  elastic 
padding,  by  which  the  eggs  are  held  firmly  and  securely. 
The  trays,  when  filled,  are  placed  in  the  package,  one 
above  the  other,  the  bottom  of  one  forming  the  cover 
of  the  one  below  it ;  the  lid  of  the  box  holds  all 
tightly  in  place.  Small  holes  are  bored  through  the 
bottom  of  each  tray,  the  small  end  of  each  egg  rests, 
and  is  thus  held,  in  the  position  which  is  the  best  for 
long  and  safe  keeping.  Each  tray  of  eggs  may  be 
inspected  at  any  time,  by  holding  it  to  the  light  to 
determine  their  soundness.  For  household  use  each 
tray  forms  an  independent  receptacle  for  eggs,  the 
package  or  box  being  provided  only  for  the  purpose 
of  the  shipper  or  dealer,  American  Agriculturist. 

Renovating  Old  Fruit  Trees.— I  beg  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  your  correspondent's  admirable 
paper,  p,  551,  Although  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
every  point,  yet  it  is  a  most  interesting  subject  to  me. 
First,  as  to  manure,  my  impression  is  that  it  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  to  this 
end  it  should  be  moderately  dry,  so  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  mixed  ;  of  course  some 


judgment  should  be  exercised  not  to  use  it  in  excess. 
Mulching  is  no  doubt  good  in  some  soils  and  situations, 
but  let  it  be  given  in  addition  to  manure  in  the  soil, 
or,  if  you  practise  "  lifting  "  and  mulch,  use  your 
mulching  of  the  past  one  or  two  seasons  for  mixing 
with  the  soil.  Sewage  is  a  good  manure,  or,  indeed, 
liquid  manure  of  any  description,  especially  in  dry 
weather,  but  let  it  be  in  addition  to  the  manure  in 
the  soil.  I  differ  from  some  as  to  the  state  of  decom- 
position of  the  manure  when  used,  I  prefer  manure 
that  not  only  acts  as  a  fertiliser,  but  that  helps  to  keep 
the  soil  open,  and  thatthe  soil  may  not  only  be  porous 
at  the  time  of  planting  or  lifting  but  remain  so  ;  I 
prefer  dry  weather,  and  I  am  very  averse  to  treading 
the  soil  after  planting  or  lifting,  and  may  add  that  I 
have  practised  this  with  the  very  best  results.  I  differ 
again  as  to  the  depth  of  soil,  except  for  drainage,  or 
to  be  used  occasionally  in  lieu  of  the  surface  soil.  I 
advocate  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface— a  depth 
of  2  feet  I  consider  sufficient  lor  large  trees.  Some  of 
my  trees  that  I  practised  "lilting"  upon  were 
between  20  and  30  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  from 
12  to  20  feet,  and  the  deepest  roots  were  only  about 
18  inches.  The  remark  of  your  correspondent  on 
root-pruning  beingdone  by  some  person  "accustomed 
to  it"  is  a  most  judicious  one,  "root-pruning  and 
root  mutilation  are  indeed  two  very  diflferent  things." 
I,  too,  in  lifting  invariably  leave  some  roots  undis- 
turbed ;  I,  too,  advocate  doing  it  early.  I  make  no 
remarks  on  Mr.  Hinds'  paper,  my  own  views  are  so 
in  accordance  with  his  that  I  cannot  add  anything  to 
them.    George  Let,  F.R.H.S. 

Verbena  venosa.— It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  such  a  good  old  trusty  bedding  plant  as  Verbena 
venosa  should  now  be  so  seldom  seen,  but  with  this, 
as  with  most  other  favourites— they  have  their  day  j 
and  then  get  banished  for  a  time,  to  return  again  and,  if 
there  is  real  merit  attached,  become  more  popular  than 
ever  as  is  the  case  with  the  above-named  Verbena. 
I  had  it  this  season  in  beds  on  a  terrace  garden  with 
others  filled  with  Purple  King,  and  the  latter  would 
bear  no  comparison  to  it  either  for  constancy  through- 
out or  the  display  it  made  at  any  one  time.  During 
the  whole  season  V.  venosa  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  and 
so  soft  in  colour  as  to  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
variegated  Pelargoniums  with  which  it  was  edged. 
Do  what  one  will  wilh  Purple  King,  it  is  sure  to 
become  mildewed  and  shabby  long  before  summer  is 
over,  but  whether  wet  or  dry  V.  venosa  is  always 
bright,  and  continues  to  bloom  freely  till  cut  down  by 
the  frost.  Another  advantage  with  it  is  that  being 
nearly  hardy  there  is  little  labour  or  room  required  to 
propagate  and  winter  it,  for  if  laid  in  leaf-soil,  or  the 
beds  mulched  with  the  same,  they  are  quite  secure, 
and  may  be  increased  in  spring  almost  to  any  extent 
by  dividing  and  cutting  up  the  roots  into  lengths. 
Purple  is  a  colour  that  cannot  well  be  done  without 
in  a  flower  garden,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for 
aflfbrding  it  than  Verbena  venosa,  except  perhaps  some 
of  the  Violas,  and  these  do  not  succeed  in  light  drv 
soils.  J.S.  ^  1 

Root-pruning  v.  Finger-and-Thumb  Pinch- 
'"g— I  liave  great  pleasure  in  supplementing  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Hind's  letter  at  p.  597  with  refer- 
ence  to  pinching  the  shoots  early  or  not  at  all.  In 
taking  charge  of  gardens  a  few  years  ago  I  found 
some  pyramidal  Pear  and  Apple  trees  m  the  enclosed 
kitchen  garden,  and  my  employer  told  me  they  had 
not  borne  fruit  for  years  ;  and  there  were  no  fruit- 
bearing  spurs  on  the  trees.  Why  was  that?  it  may 
be  asked.  My  answer  is— if  fruit  trees  ate  allowed 
to  grow  at  will  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
growth  is  cut  ofT  in  winter  year  after  year,  such  fruit 
trees  will  produce  very  little  fruit-bearing  wood.  My 
employer  allowed  me  to  do  as  I  thought  fit  with  the 
trees  in  question,  after  remarking  that  he  had  been 
recommended  to  have  them  root-pruned.  Well,  I 
adopted  the  finger-and-thumb  pinching,  with  great 
success.  The  second  year  our  trees  were  covered 
with  bloom,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  followed.  I 
need  not  detail  here  the  practice  of  pinching,  because 
it  is  dts.-ribed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  every  year, 
I  may  as  well  say  that  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  Pear 
and  Apple  trees,  but  extended  the  practice  to  wall 
and  young  standard  Plum  trees  with  the  same  success. 
I  am  unable  to  understand  why  this  ystem  of  pruning 
is  not  more'  practised.  It  is  advocated  year  after 
year  ;  yet  on  looking  round  neighbouring  gardens 
I  find  it  is  seldom  followed,  the  general  plan  being  to 
cut  oir  the  summer's  growth  at  the  end  of  August, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  pro- 
ducing fruitfulness.  I  agree  with  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Lee  (p.  596),  that  if  "F."  (p.  521),  thinks  that 
root-pruning  in  autumn  will  in  any  way  bring  about 
maturity  in  the  wood  of  past  seasons  he  will  find  it  a 
mistake,  far  better  pinch  the  tops  of  the  shoots  olT  in 
early  summer,  and  continue  to  do  .so  all  through  the 
summer  months,  when  I  think  your  correspondent 
"  F."  and  others  will  not  want  to  root-prune  much,  if 
at  all.  In  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  here  a  short 
time  ago  my  employer  told  me  I  should  find  the 
fruit  trees  very  much  neglected,  and  I  am  Borry  to  say 
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it  was  so.  Here  again  I  have  another  opportunity  of 
intrnrlucing  finger-and-thumb  pinching  to  bring  about 
fiuilulnes'^,  for  I  find  very  little  fruit-bearing  wood  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  long  naked  wood  fit  to  make 
walking-'-ticks  with,  scarcely  a  spur  on  some  of  the 
shoots  of  the  pyramidal  Pear-trets,  which  are  large 
and  in  good  health.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  of 
the  resu'tj  in  the  present  case,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in 
forwarding  Lhem  in  due  course.  [Please  do  so.  Eds.] 
My  motto  is  "Prune  in  summer  for  fruit,  and  in 
winter  for  wood."  R.  SmHh. 

On  Coveiing  Early  Vine  Borders. — I  notice  at 

p.  598  the  letter  of  "  S.  W.,"  whose  ideas  are  quite  in 
keeping  wiih  my  own.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
see  the  use  of  placing  upon  Vine  borders  a  quantity 
of  material  such  as  is  so  generally  used,  but  in  point 
of  fact  I  consider  it  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I 
think  few  gardeners  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
it  could  possibly  do  any  good  to  heat  the  surface  of 
the  border  to  the  depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  and  have 
the  remaining  2  feet  or  so  quite  cold  and  wet.  And  I 
fancy  it  would  also  puzzle  them  to  tell  us  how  we 
were  to  heat  the  whole  2  feet  6  inches  through  by 
placing  fermenting  material  on  the  top  without  roast- 
ing or  boiling  the  roots  nearest  the  surface.  Some 
years  ago,  when  foreman  in  a  nobleman's  garden  a  few 
miles  from  London,  where  Vines  were  forced  early, 
I  had  frequent  arguments  with  the  head  gardener  on 
the  subject  of  placing  heating  materials  on  the  border, 
he  being  strongly  in  favour  of,  and  I  just  as  strongly 
against,  the  system.  At  length,  however,  he  gave  his 
consent  for  me  to  try  one  year  without  it :  I  did  so, 
simply  placing  on  the  Vine  border  a  good  covering  of 
leaves,  and  over  them  a  thin  covering  of  straw  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  being  blown  away.  The  Vines  were 
started  in  the  second  week  in  November  as  usual ; 
and  we  commenced  to  cut  from  them  in  the  first  week, 
in  May,  just  the  same  as  we  had  done  in  former  years, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  berries  were  both 
larger  and  much  better  coloured.  Still  for  all  that 
he  refused  to  be  convinced,  only  admitting  that  they 
certainly  seemed  to  do  as  well  without  the  manure  as 
with  it,  and  attributed thefactoftheimprovementinthe 
size  and  colour  of  the  berries  to  my  having  taken  more 
care  with  regard  to  the  ventilation,  &c.  Some  years 
after,  when  i  went  to  my  first  situation  as  head  gar- 
dener, I  found  the  vineries  (two  in  number)  in  any- 
thing but  first-class  condition.  They  had  not  been 
used  as  early  and  late,  but  had  both  been  allowed 
to  come  in  together,  so  that  in  order  to  have  the 
supply  of  Grapes  extended  over  a  more  lengthened 
period  I  decided  to  make  one  an  early  house. 
Accordingly,  I  provided  as  many  wooden  shutters 
as,  together  wiih  some  spare  sashes  not  then 
in  use,  would  cover  the  border  of  the  house  in- 
tended to  be  started  first.  This  I  did  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  in  order  to  protect  the  border  from 
the  cold  rains  of  autumn,  and  in  the  last  week  of 
November  I  took  them  oft,  put- on  leaves  and  a 
slight  covering  of  straw,  and  pruned  and  started  the 
Vmes.  I  cut  the  first  bunches  on  April  28,  being  a 
wetk  in  advance  of  a  neighbouring  gardener  who 
started  his  early  house  at  the  same  time  and  who 
used  fermenting  material,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
having  forced  the  same  house  several  times  before.  I 
continued  to  do  the  same  thing  for  several  years,  until 
an  addition  to  our  flower  garden  compelled  me  to 
keep  my  vinery  cooler,  in  order  to  suit  bedding 
plants.  These  two  instances  I  think  go  far  to  prove 
that  fermenting  material  is  not  an  absolute  necessity 
on  a  Vme  border  in  order  to  produce  early  Grapes.  I 
attach  more  importance,  however,  to  keeping  the  cold 
rains  of  autumn  off  the  border,  either  by  means  of 
shutters  resting  on  bricks  or  something  of  the  kind, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  Vines.  When  Vines 
three  and  four  years  old  are  growing  very  strong  and 
robust,  there  is  even  a  greater  danger  than  when  not 
making  such  vigorous  growth,  because  the  roots  they 
make  late  in  the  summer  will  be  thick  and  fleshy, 
something  like  quills,  and  unless  protected  from  the 
cold  rains  of  autumn  and  early  winter  will  nearly 
every  one  rot  off,  and  when  the  Vines  are  started 
they  will  be  found  unequal  to  the  task  required  of 
them  on  account  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  The 
consequence  is,  they  struggle  on  in  some  sort  of  a  way 
until  they  get  to  the  stoning  period,  which  half  of 
them  never  get  through  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  end 
they  never  swell  to  anything  like  their  proper  size ; 
something  like  one-third  6f  the  bunches  have  a  large 
number  of  shanked  berries  ,  and  none  of  them  colour 
as  they  ought  to  do.  People  wonder  how  it  is — "such 
splendid  wood  that  they  made  last  year,"  and  this 
year  "such  poor  fruit."  G. 

Do  Roots  Digest?— May  I  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  interesting  letter  of  "  Observer  "  in  your  last 
issue  ?  The  exudation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  roots 
is  thus  referred  to  in  the  English  translation  of  Sachs' 
Lekrhuch,  p.  625: — "This  power  of  the  roots  of 
taking  up,  by  means  of  the  acid  sap  which  permeates 
the  walls  of  even  their  superficial  cells,  substances 
which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  presents  itself  in  an 


extremely  evident  manner,  ?,s  I  was  the  first  (0  show, 
when  polished  plates  of  marble,  dolomite,  or  osteolite 
(calcium  phosphate)  are  covered  with  sand  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  seeds  are  then  sown  in  the 
sand.  The  roots  which  strike  downwards  soon  meet 
the  polished  surface  of  the  mineral,  and  grow  upon 
and  in  close  contact  with  it.  After  a  few  days  an 
impression  of  the  root-system  is  found  corroded  in 
rough  lines  into  the  smooth  surface  ;  every  root  has 
dissolved  at  the  points  of  contact  a  small  portion  of 
the  mineral  by  means  of  the  acid-water  which  per- 
meates its  outer  cell- walls."  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Sachs,  by  using  sand,  meant  to  exclude  carbonaceous 
matter  from  the  experimental  soil.  The  useful  word 
' '  digest "  has  unfortunately  of  late  become  ambiguous 
in  physiological  writings,  having  at  one  time  Ihe 
chemical  connotation  of  solution  by  excreted  fluids,  at 
another  the  meaning  of  assimilation,  a  very  different 
matter.  Must  we  cease  to  use  it  altogether?  As  I 
am  particularly  interested  just  now  in  questions  of 
plant-nutrition  I  shall  be  glad  if  "  Observer "  will 
communicate  directly  with  6".  S,  Boult-e>'j  Hemel 
Hempsteady  Herts, 

The  Best  Winter  Cucumber. — I  can  fully 
endorse  all  Mr.  Batters  has  said  in  reference  to  Tele- 
graph Cucumber  (p.  565),  especially  for  winter  work, 
and  I  am  sure  the  details  of  his  method  of  growing 
it  would  be  interesting,  especially  as  they  only  have 
2  or  3  inches  in  depth  of  soil  to  grow  in.  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  his  method  if  I  had  to 
supply  Cucumbers  in  winter.  The  last  time  I  saw 
the  Cucumbers  at  Chilworth  Manor  they  had  just 
passed  through  the  dull  months  of  winter,  and  were 
quite  healthy  and  full  of  fruit.  0,  Orpei,  Further 
Barton^  Cirencester. 

Temperature  of  Outside  Early  Vine  Borders. 
— In  reviving  the  discussion  of  last  winter  on  this 
subject  *'S.  W."  seems  to  think  the  application  of 
heat  to  outside  early  forced  borders  as  "productive  of 
more  harm  than  good  ;  "  that  "  bottom-heat  is  a  mis- 
take," and  that  "roots  simply  respond  to  the  call 
made  on  them  by  the  application  of  heat  to  their  tops 
in  the  way  they  do  after  spring  fairly  sets  in,"  and 
that  "Vines  that  are  started  early,  every  year  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  as  they  get  part  of  their  season's  rest 
while  others  are  in  active  growth,  and  therefore  require 
no  extra  inducement  to  get  them  to  start."  It  appears 
to  me  the  question  here  crops  up.  Does  Nature  supply 
bottora-heat  to  plants  started  naturally  with  the  advent 
of  spring  and  summer  ?  And  if  so,  how  much  and  in 
what  proportion  ?  Last  winter  I  averaged  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  i  foot  in  depth,  as  taken 
from  records  at  Dunrobin,  Sutherland,  and  Thirle- 
stane  Castle,  Berwickshire,  for  the  years  1874  and 
1875.  The  monthly  mean  over  the  two  years  will 
give  a  fair  average  for  Scotland,  and  will  give  us 
something  in  the  way  of  hard  facts  as  a  reply  to  the 
foregoing  questions.  The  figures  were  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  February  10,  but  for  con- 
venience I  may  be  allowed  to  note  them  here  : — 

Natural  Mean  Tc}nperaiure  of  the  Soil  at  i  Foot  Depth. 

January 3S-i  !  July  59°4 

February 35.2  1  August 5S.0 

March       38.7  !  September           ..         ..  542 

April         45-1  j  October 47.2 

May          ,.         ..         ..  50.2  I  November          ..          .,  40.2 

June         ..          ..         ..  55. S  '  December           ..         ,.  34.6 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Nature  does 
not  call  upon  roots  to  "respond  to  the  call  made 
upon  them  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  tops," 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  a  substantial  and 
progressive  increase  of  heat  in  the  soil  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  action  of  the  roots.  Though  the 
ground  in  spring  appears  cold  and  wet,  still,  wiih  the 
advancing  year,  Nature  is  steadily  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  up  to  the  autumn  time,  when  it 
steadily  declines  to  a  resting-point.  I  believe  the  rise 
of  the  temperature  in  the  soil  has  as  much  to 
do  with  starting  plant  life  in  spring  as  the  increase  of 
heat  to  stem  and  branch.  For  comparison  let  us  sup- 
pose two  houses  of  Vines  each  with  all  their  roots  in 
an  outside  border.  No.  i  to  be  started  December  2, 
No.  2  to  start  naturally,  say,  April  i,  and  in  each 
case  to  have  been  shut  up  and  syringed,  with  sun-heat 
in  the  afternoons  for  a  fortnight  previous  to  starting. 
The  annexed  table  will  show  the  difference  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  border  without  protection  in  each  case. 

Natural  Mean  Temperature  of  t/te  Soil  at  1  Foot 
Undcrg  round. 


No  2,  started 
April  I. 


No.  I,  started 
Dec.  I. 


Deficiency    of  heat 

in  border  No.  i. 


1st  month,  April  45.1  rst  month,  Dec.  34.6  December 

2d       „         May  50.2;2d       „         Jan.  35.1  January 

3d      „         June  5<;.8'3d      „  Feb.  35.2  February 


June  s-l-S'sd 
July  594J4th 
Aug.  58.05th 
Sept.  54,26th 


Feb.  35.. 
March  38.7 
April  45.1 
May  50,2 


March 

April 

May 


10.5 

.  15- 1 
.  20.6 
.  20.7 
.  12. g 
.     4.0 


The  deficiency  of  temperature  in  the  border  for  the  early 
house  from  the  above  figures  is  considerable,  amounting 


to  20°.  6  and20^7  in  Febiunry  and  March  respectively, 
and  that,  too,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  period^ 
of  the  forcinL'.  Although  a  slight  covering  o'  leaves  or 
bracken  might  reduce  the  deficiency  by  a  ^t^vi  degiees, 
still  it  would  be  almost  expecting  too  much  from  the 
Vine  to  look  for  healthy  root  action  with  the  roots  in 
soil  only  a  little  above  freezing  point,  and  the  stem, 
branch,  and  foliage  luxuriating  in  a  carefully  regu- 
lated temperature,  ranging  from  60"  to  8o^  That 
fermenting  material  has  been  .so  long  used,  and  is 
still  used  at  nine  places  out  of  ten,  for  the  purpose  ol 
heating  early  outside  borders,  is  (considering  the 
standard  necessary  to  pass  muster  in  these  times)  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  beneficial  effects 
where  carefully  applied.  When  the  fermenting 
material  is  allowed  to  overheat  and  so  destroy  the 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  border,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  being  "  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good,"  but  the  abuse  is  no  argument  against  the 
use  of  anything.  We  may  as  well  discontinue  the  use 
of  steam,  because  some  one  allowed  it  to  accumulate 
in  a  boiler  with  the  safety-valve  tightly  shut  down  till 
it  burst  and  blew  the  work  and  its  surroundings  to 
atoms.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  quite  believe  it,  that 
several  good  men  have  grown  early  Grapes 
without  heat  applied  to  the  outside  border  ;  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact  also  that  Piganini  couU 
fiddle  with  one  string,  but  then  most  folks  prefer 
to  work  with  four.  The  gardener  who  puts 
fermenting  material  on  his  Vine  border  does  so  wi'h 
the  aim  of  giving  the  roots  while  at  work  out  of  their 
proper  season  as  near  as  possible  the  same  tempera- 
ture in  the  soil  as  they  would  enjoy  had  Nature  been 
allowed  to  take  her  course.  In  doing  so  he  is 
following  Nature's  example,  and  is,  in  my  opinion 
in  a  fair  way  towards  success.  There  is  no  reason  fu[ 
standing  still  and  resting  content  with  the  litter 
covering,  however,  if  we  can  find  anything  better 
calculated  to  serve  the  purpose,  and  more  cleanly  ard 
less  laborious  ;  the  best  plan  I  have  hitherto  seen  to 
secure  this  end  was  that  adopted  by  our  of  our  best 
fruit  growers  in  a  large  establishment  in  the  South. 
Rafters  were  fitted  up  over  the  border  about  2  feet 
from  the  surface,  spare  sashes  were  then  utilised,  and 
the  border  covered  with  glass,  a  flow  and  return  pipe 
being  run  along  the  front  in  connection  with  the  pipes 
inside  ;  this  plan  secures  sun  and  air,  it  can  be  closed 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  encloses  the  sun-heat  to 
heat  the  border  ;  spare  heat  from  the  boiler  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  border  is  heated  in 
the  same  way  as  Nature  does  the  work,  viz.,  by  a 
covering  of  warmer  air  ;  this  seems  to  give  most  of -the 
advantages  of  the  old  method  of  covering  with  litter 
without  its  disadvantages.  It  does  away  with  the 
littery  appearance  objected  to  by  some,  is  not  so 
subject  to  over-heating,  and  is  in  every  way  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  litter  covering.  D.  M. 
Dunrobin.  ' ' 

Reports   of   Societies. 

Southampton    Horticultural :     Nov.   i6. Tie 

first  winter  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  lield  on 
Friday,  the  i6th  inst.,  at  the  Victoria  Skating  Rink, 
Portland  Terrace,  and  proved  in  every  respect  a 
greater  success  tlian  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
the  Society  expected  or  anticipated,  indeed  so  muc'r 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  committee  will 
in  future  always  include  a  Chrysanthemum,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  show  in  their  annual  arrangements.  There 
was  a  keen  competition  in  many  of  the  classes,  whilst 
others  were  all  bat  nil ;  and  another  year  the  com- 
mittee will  do  well  to  revise  their  schedule  consider, 
ably,  and  instead  of  splitting  it  up  into  as  many  as 
thirty  classes  have  but  half  the  number  with  advanced 
prizes,  and  a  still  better  show  will  probably  result.  In 
the  open  classes  for  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  in  pots,  arranged  in  a  space  of  50  square 
feet,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading  feature, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Pearce,  Bassett  ;  and  the  2d  to  Mr.  T.  Avery, 
gr.  to  the  Mayor  (A.  L.  McCalmont,  Esq.),  High'- 
field  ;  both  collections  being  very  meritorious  consi- 
dering how  late  Chrysanthemums  are  in  blooming  ihii 
season.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eighteen  plants 
not  less  than  nine  varieties,  there  were  but  two  entrie.'; 
and  the  awards  were  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingl 
ston-on-Thames,  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  PuUinger,  Shirley, 
3d.  In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  class  for  the  same 
number  there  was  but  one  entry,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
deservedly  awarded  them ;  they  were  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Avery.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms] 
distinct,  there  were  three  entries  ;  and  the  1st  prizj 
went  to  Mr.  Hennel),  gr.  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.] 
Kingston-on-Thames  :  this  stand  was  so  excellent  that 
the  judges  were  not  content  merely  to  award  the  1st 
prize  but  also  highly  commended  them.  The  best 
flowers  were  Empress  of  India,  Elaine,  Mrs.  Georg-; 
Rundle,  George  Glenny,  Chang,  Oracle,  and  Fair  Mai. i 
of  Guernsey.  The  2d  award  again  went  to  Mr.  T. 
Avery,  for  very  good  flowers.  In  the  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners'class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
kinds,  there  were  three  entries,  and  the  1st  award 
went  to  Mr.  E.  Wills  ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Avery  ;  and  3d  to 
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Mr.  BaHd,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Dalgety,  E^q.,  Lockerby 
Hall.  Fur  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arrantjed  in 
a  space  nt  70  -quire  feet,  qitiUty  and  general  eflcct  to 
be  the  lea'lintj  feature,  there  were  five  entries,  but 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  San  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  all 
the  other  exhib  t>rs,  having  some  fine  Crotons, 
Draccenas,  Palms,  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
The  2I  prize  went  to  MV.  E  Wills,  and  3I  to  Mr. 
Ladham":.  nurseryman,  Shiil^y,  In  the  classes  for 
berried  plants,  Cyclamens  and  Primulas,  there  was 
nothing  of  particular  merit,  if  we  except  the  Primulas 
from  Mr.  Osborne,  gr.  to  H.  T.  Buchan,  Esq., 
Wilton  House,  and  the  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  Browning, 
gr.  to  F.  IloUjway,  Esq.,  Marchwood  Park. 

For  a  Southampton  show  the  display  of  fruit 
was  excellent,  and  should  induce  the  committee 
another  year  t?  olTir  more  liberal  prizes.  All  were 
open  classes,  and  the  1st  award  "  for  six  dishes  of 
Apples  and  six  dishes  of  Pears,  six  fruits  of  each," 
went  tj  Mr.  B.-owning  ;  the  2i  to  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  10 
Lady  Baikfr  Mill,  Mottisfont  Abbey  ;  and  the  3d  to 
Mr.  H.  Vickery,  gr.  to  Colonel  Bruce,  Testwood 
Park,  Felton.  There  were  seven  competitors,  and  all 
showed  exceedingly  good  fruit.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples  there  were  ten  competitors, 
and  in  ihe  class  for  a  like  number  of  kitchen  Apples 
no  fewer  than  t»velve  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  there 
was  not  a  bad  dish  in  the  lot,  and  many  of  superior 
merit.  Grapes  were  but  second-rate,  though  there  was 
a  goodly  competition.  Exhibitors  in  this  class  should 
make  a  note  of  how  Grapes  are  shown  at  the  London 
exhibitions,  for  if  we  except  the  ist  prize  lots  in  each 
class — />.,  black  and  white — all  had  been  terribly 
rubbed  either  by  placing  them  on  the  stand  or  in 
taking  them  to  the  place  of  exhibition.  In  the  class 
for  *'one  Pine-apple,"  a  magnificent  fruit  of  Charlotte 
Rothschild  was  shown  by  Mr.  H-  Benham,  gr.  to 
H.  J.  Woods,  E>q.,  Warnford  Park,  Bishops  Wal- 
tham,  a  very  good  Queen  by  Mr.  Browning,  and 
a  Smooih  Cayenne  by  Mr.  O.  Baiters,  gr,  to  Mrs. 
Willis  Fleming,  Chilworth  Manor,  the  awards  going 
in  the  order  named.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  ot 
Pears  there  were  seven  competitors,  and  the  first 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Browning,  for  excellent 
specimens  of  Duchesse  d'AngouleJie,  Van  M'  ns 
Leon  le  Clerc,  and  Beurre  Di^l ;  zd,  Mr.  Budd  j  3  1, 
Mr.  Jones  ;  and  4ih,  Mr.  Avery.  The  latter  gentle- 
man showed  also  a  fine  collection  of  thirty-six 
varieties  of  Apples,  not  for  competition,  but  they 
were  deservedly  awarded  an  extra  prize.  The  display 
of  vegetables  was  magnificent,  as  is  always  the  case 
at  Southampton.  There  were  twelve  competitors, 
all  showing  very  excellent  produce,  and  the  awards 
went  to  Mr.  H,  Vickery,  Mr.  T.  Avery,  Mr. 
Batters,  and  Mr.  Amys,  in  the  order  named.  For 
collection  of  salading  Mr.  Batters  took  1st  honours, 
as  he  invariably  does  in  this  class  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Browning  ;  and  3d,  Mr.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park. 

There  were  several  extra  awards  made  for  groups 
of  plants,  the  most  noticeable  being  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Amy?,  gr.  to  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Hon.  Elict  York,  Netley  For^  and  the 
group  of  Orchids  shown  by  Mr.  Osborne,  gr. 
to  H.  J.  Bachan,  E-q  ,  Wilton  House,  amongst 
which  were  specimens  equal  to  those  usually 
seen  at  the  metropolitan  shows.  There  were  some 
most  perfect  specimens  of  wax  flowers  shown  by 
Mrs.  Fox,  of  Market  Street,  Brighton — so  perfect  that 
one  required  to  look  very  closely  to  be  certain  as  to 
whether  they  were  not  real.  The  exhibition  was 
visited  by  all  the  elite  of  Southampton  during  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  place  was  crowded, 
so  that  we  may  safely  congratulate  the  Society  on 
having  scored  another  success,  which  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Fuidge.  [From  a  Corresponient.) 


Ealing  District  Chrysanthemum:  Nov.  17. 
—The  date  of  this  exhibition  was  put  on  for  a  week 
owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  plants  to  flower,  and 
even  with  tlie  postponement  it  was  too  early  for  some 
of  the  local  cultivators.  Compared  with  previous 
shows  there  was  a  decided  failing  off  in  plants  in  the 
compel iiion  classes,  but  the  cu'-  flowers  were  belter 
than  they  li-iv^:  ever  been  before.  Nevertheless, 
power  should  be  given  lu  the  committee  to  exclude 
unworthy  specimens  ;  sume  should  never  have  been 
admitted  to  such  a  show.  In  the  gardeners'  classes 
the  best  plants  came  from  Mr.  John  Hart,  gr. 
to  T.  Nye,  Esq.,  Castle  Bar  Hill;  and  in  the  cot- 
tagers* classes  Messrs.  James  Norcott  and  James  Wil- 
son exhibited  some  very  creditable  specimens.  The  best 
-Specimen  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  in  pot  was  James 
Salter,  from  G.  S.  Hinchclifl,  Esq.,  of  Acton. 

In  the  leading  class  lor  twelve  cut  blooms,  Mr.  G, 
Lang  was  1st,  having  capital  examples  of  John 
Salter,  White  Globe,  Venus,  Beverley,  Piince 
Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs, 
Dixon.  White  Venus,  and  Annie  Holbonn  ;  2  I,  Mr. 
T.  Nye,  with  Miss  Mary  Morgan.  Blu&h  Queen, 
Prince  Alfrrd,  Guernsey  Nugget,  George  Glenny, 
Jardin  d<.-s  Plantes,  Lady  Talfourd,  and  Isabella  Bott  ; 
3i,  C.  N.  Peal,  E^q,  Mr.  Lang  was  also  Ist  with  bix 
blooms  of  large  flowering  varieties,  and  six  Japanese, 


having  in  the  latter  cise  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Beau'e  Parfait,  Magnum  Bjnum,  Cossack,  E'aine, 
and  James  Salter.  Mr.  Nye  was  2d  with  three  of  the 
above  named,  and  in  addition  Chang,  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse. 

In  the  classes  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  varie- 
ties, Mr.  J.  Hirt,  gr.  to  T.  Nye,  Esq.,  staged  some 
charming  flowers,  and  was  placed  1st  in  each  case. 
The  leading  varieties  were  Madlle.  Marthe,  Ade'e 
Pressit,  Antonius,  Marabout,  Aigle  d'Or,  White 
Cedo  NulU,  Madame  Montels,  and  Madame  Chalons. 
Messrs.  C.  Hutchings  and  C.  N.  Peal  were  placed 
equal  2d  with  some  nice  blooms.  In  one  of  the 
classes  in  which  Mr.  Hart  exhibited,  a  special  high 
commendation  was  given  in  addition  to  the  1st  prize. 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  sent  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  plants  and  cut  blooms,  grown  at 
their  Ealing  nurseries  by  their  manager,  Mr.  George 
Cameron.  The  plants  carried  remarkably  good 
flowers.  The  leading  varieties  were  : — James  Salter, 
Elaine,  Prince  Alfred,  Dr.  Sharp,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mrs. 
G.  Randle,  Felicity,  a  beautiful  reflexed  white 
variety  ;  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Fingal,  and  Prince  of 
Anemones.  The  cut  blooms  comprised  Dr.  Sharp, 
Grand  Lodge,  Rival,  James  Salter,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Virgin  Queen,  Gloria  Mundi,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  Lady  Margaret,  Gluck,  Annie  Salter,  Em- 
press of  India,  Elaine,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cossack,  Lady  Talfourd,  George 
Glenny,  Cry  Kang,  Prince  Alfred,  White  Beverley, 
and  Beethoven.  Mr.  W,  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean 
Nursery,  sent  a  collection  of  charming  Cyclamens, 
and  Mr.  George  Weeden  some  pretty  Primulas. 

The  Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M. P.,  the  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Society,  distributed  the  prizes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  advocated  the  holding  of  an  exhibition 
of  spring-flowering  plants  in  a  populous  district  like 
Ealing,  where  gardening  was  so  generally  followed. 
Steps  have  already  been,  taken  to  give  effect  to  this 
suggestion. 

The  Vv^oolwich,  Plumstead,  and  West  Kent 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  annual  show  was 
held  as  usual  on  the  i6th  inst.,  and  a  very 
creditable  little  sho*'  was  the  result.  For  twelve 
cut  blooms,  incurved,  grown  under  glass,  Mr.  E. 
Marshall  was  ist  with,  amongst  others,  good  blooms 
of  Lord  Derby,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  ;  the 
2I  in  this  class  going  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  3rd  to  Mr. 
Colebrook,  amongst  whose  exhibits  were  fine  White 
Globe  and  Lady  Hardinge.  For  six  incurved  Mr. 
Marshall  was  again  ist,  Mr.  J.  Amos  making  a 
good  2d.  Amongst  their  exhibits  were  good  Prince 
of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  &c. 

In  the  classes  for  outdoor  culture,  twelve  Anemones 
gained  Mr.  R.  Adams  the  prize,  having  good  Acqui- 
sition, Lady  Margaret,  &c.  Twelve  incurved  gained 
Mr.  D.  Spary  like  honours,  as  did  also  six  incurved, 
showing  fine  Cherub,  White  Globe,  Golden  Beverley, 
&c.  Good  blooms  of  Golden  Christine,  Progne, 
Chevalier  Domage,  &c.,  gained  Mr.  E.  Marshall 
another  1st  for  twelve  reflexed  ;  Mr,  Spary  was 
2i,  showing  among  others  a  good  bloom  of  Capti- 
vation.  Mr.  R.  Adams  took  ist  for  twelve  trusses  of 
Pompons,  having  good  Calliope,  Antonius,  &c.  In  the 
open  class  Mr.  Tomalin,  Crayford,  gained  the  higher 
award  for  twelve  incurved,  his  best  blooms  being  Mr, 
Gladstone,  St.  Patrick,  and  General  Slade. 

In  the  classes  for  plants  a  well-flowered  and  trained 
G.  Glenny  gained  Mr.  T.  Caines  a  1st  for  a  single 
dwarf  trained  specimen,  Mr.  Caines  being  also  ist 
for  four  and  two  dwarf  Pompons,  having  good  Mr. 
Astie,  Mrs.  Dix,  Calliope,  &c.  Among  the  standards 
Mr.  R.  Adams  was  1st  for  two,  and  Mr.  E.  Hall  for 
four  large  flowered  good  plants  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Mrs.  Sharp,  &c.,  being  exhibited.  Mr.  R,  Adams  was 
again  to  the  front  with  four  standard  Pompons,  hav- 
ing good  Fanny,  St.  Thains,&c.  ;  Mr.  Hall  making  an 
excellent  2d.  Mr.  Caines  was  also  the  higher  prize, 
taker  for  two  and  four  pyramid  Pompons,  and  for  two 
standards  Mr,  Adams  was  1st  :  in  these  exhibits  we 
noticed  good  Fanny,  President,  Antonius,  &c. 

In  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  Mr.  Cannell  was 
awarded  a  special  certificate  of  merit  for  a  stand 
of  twenty*four  Pelargoniums,  and  also  for  Pelargonium 
New  Life.  Mr.  Wright  had  a  neat  collection  of 
Ferns,  as  also  did  Mr.  Tomalin.  Mr.  Wright  was 
also  1st  for  three  and  six  ornamental-foliage  plants,  &c. 


The  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Show  was  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  above, 
and  though  the  number  of  exhibits  was  comparatively 
small,  the  quality,  especially  of  the  good  blooms,  was 
far  superior  to  any  we  had  previously  seen.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, gr.  to  H.  Hunt,  E--q.,  Stamford  Hill,  was  ist 
for  twelve  blooms,  with  fine  Mrs.  Heales,  White 
Venus,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  Alfred,  &c.  ;  the  2d 
being  Mr.  T.  Beale,  gr.  to  W.  Laschelles,  Esq.,  of 
Tottenham,  with  good  Jardin  des  Plantes,  John 
Salter,  &c.  In  the  various  classes  for  six  blooms  the 
prizes  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Butcher,  gr.  to  F.  P.  Lambert, 
Esq.,  Stanstead  Hill  j  Mr.  C.  Hammond,  Mr.  H. 
Butcher,   and  Mr.   T,  T.  Godwin,  Clapton,   among 


whose  exhibits  were  good  John  Salter,  Queen  of 
England,  White  Globe,  White  Venus,  and  Princ?  of 
Wales.  A  half-dnzen  fine  Elaine  came  from  Mr. 
Oubridge  ;  Mr.  G.  Landon  showed  tweity-four  cut 
blooms,  having  in  his  collection  good  J.  Oix,  Dr. 
Brock,  Princess  Teck,  Venus,  &c. 

The  pot  pUnt>,  though  not  so  good  as  tha  cu': 
blooms,  were  well  bloomed,  prizes  falling  to  J.  Monk, 
gr.  to  H.  Head,  E  q  ,  (or  six  plants  and  for  four 
plants  For  four  standards  Mr.  G.  Landon,  gr.  to 
Dr.  Monro,  and  Mr.  F.  Wills,  gr.  to  A.  Smee,  E,q., 
were  Ist  in  the  variou5  classes,  as  also  was  Mr.  f. 
Monk  for  a  collection  of  ten  plants  of  Cyclamens. 
Decorative  plants,  Solanums,  &c.,  were  also  exhibited. 


The  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum 
Society  :  Nov.  20  and  21. — This  show  was  held  at 
the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  and  was  probably  the 
best  of  the  season,  although  the  display,  especially  of 
cut  blooms,  was  made  to  look  rather  meagre  by  the 
large  amount  of  space  allotted  to  the  show.  The 
plants  made  the  most  effective  display.  For  six  plants 
Mr,  Hall  was  ist,  showing  excellent  Guernsey  Nug.^et, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Faust,  &c.;  Mr.  J.  Rainbow,  of 
Lower  Clapton,  being  a  very  good  2 1.  For  four 
plants  Mr.  J.  Rainbow,  jun.,  was  1st.  For  four 
Pompons  Mr.  Hall,  Tulse  Hill,  was  1st  ;  Mr.  Benger, 
gr.  to  G.  Fletch,  Esq.,  Upper  Clapton,  making  a 
good  2d,  both  staging  very  good  plants.  For  iuur 
standards  Mr.  Benger  was  1st,  showing,  amingst 
others,  a  good  George  Glenny,  Venus,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Holmes,  gr,  to  J.  Hicks,  taking  the  2d.  Other  good 
exhibits  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Lingdon,  Baiters, 
Saunderson,  Pocock,  &c.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson, 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  had  a  good  collection.  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  group 
of  grafted  plants. 

Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Hackney,  showed  an  interesting 
display  of  foliage  plants  and  Chrysanthemums.  For 
twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  Mr.  R.  Adams,  Plumstead, 
and  Mr.  C.  Huggins  were  1st;  and  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  gr. 
to  J.  Stirling  and  Mr.  ?Ienderson  2d  reijpectively, 
showing  good  blooms  of  Grand iflfra,  Bronze  Dragon, 
Diamond,  Jupiter,  &c.  Mr.  Williams  was  ist  /or 
twenty-four  blooms,  having  White  Globe,  Nil  Des- 
perandum, Barbara,  &c. ;  Mr.  Holmes,  South  Hack- 
ney, being  2d,  with  White  Globe,  Gc^neral  Slade,  &c, 
Mr,  Langdon  was  ist  for  twelve  blooms,  bemg  well 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gr.  to  J.  Hicks,  E->q. 
Among  these  exhibits  were  noticeable  Julm  Salter, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Hero  of  Stoke  Ncvingfon,  Mrs. 
Heales,  &c.  Six  blooms  placed  Mr.  J.  Holmes  1st  ; 
Mr.  Langdon  taking  2d  honours,  showing  good  J. 
Dix,  Barbara,  Queen  of  England,  &c.  In  the  classes 
for  amateurs  Mr.  W.  Butters  was  1st,  showing  Prince 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heales,  &c.,  Mr.  C.  Butters  being 
placed  2d.  In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Sanderson  gained 
1st  for  twenty-four  blooms  with  good  Lady  Morgan, 
Golden  Eagle,  Le  Grand,  J.  Dix,  &c.  Mr.  Sander- 
son was  also  1st,  for  twelve  and  for  six  blooms,  no- 
ticeable being  Cherub,  Lady  Hardinge,  Nonpareil, 
&c.  Mr.  Pocock  also  took  1st  for  six  blooms,  having 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess  of  Wa!e5,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Bryant,  gr.  to  J.  R.  Starling,  E-.q.,  Gunnersbury, 
making  a  good  2J.  Many  other  exhibits  gained  much 
attention,  but  are  not  worth  an  extended  notice. 


Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum 
Society  :  Nov,  i\  and  22. — The  first  bhow  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  and  re- 
sulted in  an  excellent  display,  Mr,  F.  VVildman, 
Camberwell,  was  placed  ist  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms  incurved,  having  fine  examples  of  Prince 
Alfred,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  2d  prize  being  well  won  by  Mr.  G.  Corn, 
hill,  gr.  to  J.  Virtue,  Esq.  For  twelve  incurved 
flowers  Mr.  Hinnell,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiion,  was 
Ist,  and  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  gr.  Edgcombe  Hall,  Wimble- 
don, 2d ;  in  these  exhibits  were  good  examples  of 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Venus,  Princess  of  Wales,  &c. 
Mr.  Nagle,  Kingston,  was  Ist  for  six  incurved, 
having,  among  others,  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham and  G.  Glenny.  For  tweniy-fuur  Japanese,  Mr, 
Hinnell  was  again  ist,  with  fine  blooms  of  Bronze 
Dragon,  Grandiflora,  &c.  ;  tha  %\  falling  to  Mr. 
Moorman,  gr.  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston. 
Twelve  fine  blooms  of  Japanese  gained  first  honours 
for  Mr.  Beckiit,  gr. ,  Moor  Place,  Esher,  the  2d  going 
to  Mr.  Mcpherson  :  here  we  noticed  in  fine  form 
Sultan,  Striata,  Oracle,  &c.  Mr.  P.  F.  Suiton, 
Kingston,  was  fortunate  among  amateurs,  being  1st 
for  twelve  blooms  (Pompons  excluded),  and  lor  six 
bunches  of  Pompons,  with  very  good  specimens. 
I''or  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  Mr.  R.  Press,  of 
Kingston,  was  1st.  For  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons 
and  twelve  Anemones  Mr.  G.  Masters,  gr.  to  F.  Day, 
Esq.,  Oatland  Paik,  and  Mr.  Cornlnll,  were  I  si  re- 
spectively:  in  their  exhibits  were  good  examples  of 
Marabout,  President,  Princess  Louise,  &c, ;  and  for 
twelve  reflexed  Mr.  Moorman  was  1st  with  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Blonde  Beauty,  &c. 

The  most  noticable  features  among  the  pot  plants 
were  the  collections  which  gained  Mr,  W,  Bates, 
Twickenham,  ist,  and  Mr.   Moorman,  2d  honours, 
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bcth  showing  very  effective  banks  of  finely  flowered 
plants,  noticeable  among  them  being  Gluck,  Mr?.  G. 
Rundle,  Elaine,  &c.  The  four  dwarf-trained  plants 
which  gained  Mr.  Bexall  a  ist  prize  were  also  good, 
Julia  Lagravere,  Ilereward,  iS:c. ,  being  noticeable. 
For  six  large-flowered  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Esher,  was 
Ist,  and  Mr.  G.  Cornhill  2d.  In  these  exhibits  were 
good  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Fingal,  &c.  Mr.  G. 
Masters  was  1st  also  for  six  dwarl-trained  and  four 
standard  Pompons,  with  good  Aurea,  Cedo  NuUi,  &c. 
For  six  berried  Solanums  Mr,  Beckett  was  again  1st, 
showing  heavily  berried  plants  of  Capsicum  Prince  of 
Wales,  Solanum  picturatum,  and  Solanum  Capsi- 
castrum.  The  plants  for  table  decoration  and  the 
fruit  were  fair,  though  not  of  extraordinary  merit. 

Fine  banks  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
King'iton,  and  Mr.  Hmnell — Messrs.  Jackson  also 
showing  stands  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  not  for 
competition. 


The  Chrysanthemums  at  Slough.  —  Never 
since  Mr.  Turner  included  the  Chrysanthemum 
amongst  his  florists'  specialities  has  he  had  such  a 
grand  display  as  greets  the  visitor  to  his  famous  nur- 
sery at  .the  present  time  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  no  favourable  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
exhibiting  a  selection  of  them  in  town.  Such  being 
the  case  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  Slough  ; 
the  journey  is  not  a  long  one,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
flowers  will  amply  repay  a  visit  even  from  greater 
distances.  Mr.  Turner  does  not  aim  at  getting  the 
bulk  of  his  collection  in  bloom  at  once,  but  rather  to 
prolong  the  season  as  long  as  possible,  by  growing 
them  in  successive  batches,  so  that  from  this 
time  up  to  Christmas  he  may  be  able  to  meet 
the  heavy  requisitions  made  upon  him  for  cut  blooms 
for  church  decoration,  and  consequently  any  one 
going  to  Slough  before  the  festive  season  comes 
round  will  be  sure  to  find  plenty  of  good  things 
in  bloom.  For  the  cut  bloom  trade  the  white- 
flowered  varieties  are  the  most  in  demand,  so  that  it 
does  not  surprise  one  to  find  these  in  by  far  the  great- 
eat  abundance.  The  number  of  plants  annually 
grown  here  has  gradually  crept  up  to  the  enormous 
number  of  10,000,  which  quantity  has  been  grown  to 
meet  this  year's  supply.  The  majority  of  the 
plants  are  grown  on  the  natural  system,  in 
pots  ranging  from  6  to  8  inches  in  size, 
and  by  means  of  liberal  culture  a  fine  head  of 
good  blooms  is  obtained.  A  certain  number  of  the 
plants  are  grown  as  standards,  in  which  form  a  few 
would  be  useful  in  most  places  for  standing  about  in 
conservatories.  The  plants  are  run  up  on  single 
stems  to  the  height  of  24  or  3  feet,  and  then  grafted  ; 
and  by  careful  handling  are  grown  into  heads  from 
18  to  24  feet  through.  The  show-house  is  one  of  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  for  such  a  purpose — being 
a  span- roofed  structure  100  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide 
— in  fact  the  Rose-house,  from  which  so  many  of  the 
glories  of  Slough  have  gone  out  to  do  battle  in  the 
peaceful  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  plants  are  arranged 
in  one  gigantic  bank  with  their  faces  to  the  north, 
and  being  kept  down  to  a  reasonable  height,  are 
easily  seen  without  too  much  stretching  of  the  neck 
from  the  path  in  front. 

As  we  said  before,  the  white-flowered  varieties 
largely  preponderate,  consequently  we  make  our 
selections  from  them  first.  Empress  of  India  is  of 
fine  size  and  good  build  ;  Isabella  Bott  is  a  fine  large 
flower,  and  tinted  with  rose ;  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  too 
well  known  for  its  purity  and  exquisitely  incurved 
form  to  need  comment ;  Mrs.  George  Parnell,  a 
sport  from  the  last-named,  is  considered  superior  to 
its  parents  by  some  growers,  but  here  they  were  too 
nearly  alike  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  a  pretty  rose-tinted 
flower;  Queen  of  England,  a  fine  blush  white; 
White  Globe,  a  large  incurved  flower  ;  and  White 
Beverley,  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  incurved 
section.  A  variety  named  Bridesmaid  appears  to  be 
the  same. 

Amongst  the  coloured  flowers  we  noticed  a  curiosity 
in  Fingal,  a  purplish  crimson  flower,  in  the  way  of 
Prince  Alfred,  and  the  petals  of  which  remain  quilled 
for  some  time  before  opening.  The  best  of  the  others 
still  appear  to  be  the  well-known  Bronze  Jardin  des 
Plants,  Dr.  Sharpe,  St.  Patrick,  a  fine  ruby  red  ;  Mr, 
Jlowe,  a  beautiful  bronze,  tipped  with  orange  j  Mount 


Etna,  also  a  fine  red  ;  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Brunlees, 
Grand  Lodge  Rival,  brown,  with  orange  centre  ;  and 
the  Golden  Beverley,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  Golden  John  Salter ; 
Julia  Lagravere,  still  maintains  its  own,  and  so  does 
John  Salter,  cinnamon-red  ;  Lady  Hardinge,  delicate 
rose  ;  Guernsey  Nugget,  primrose-yellow  ;  and  George 
Gienny,  the  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Rundle. 

Of  the  showy  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Turner  grows 
about  three  dozen  sorts,  most  conspicuous  amongst 
which  were  grand  flowers  of  the  large  double-white 
early-flowering  Elaine,  and  the  equally  fine  white 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  the  showy  Gloire  de  Toulouse, 
rose,  with  a  white  centre,  and  worth  classing  with  the 
very  best  ;  James  Salter,  a  large  and  handsome  lilac 
flower ;  To  Kio,  ^orange-scarlet,  very  showy  ;  La 
Nymphe,  rosy  lilac,  and  very  nice  ;  The  Daimio,  pale 
pink,  &c. 

The  Pompon  section  are  unusually  late  this  year 
almost  everywhere,  consequently  but  a  very  few  of  the 
four  dozen  varieties  catalogued  were  to  beseen  in  flower. 
Amongst  these,  however,  we  singled  out  three  very 
fine  things,  which  deserve  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
praise.  The  first  one  is  Mr.  Murray,  a  purple- flowered 
variety  of  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Pom- 
pons, and  an  exceedingly  nice  flower;  Mdlle.  Marthe, 
a  very  handsome  white  ;  and  Sceur  Melanie,  also  a 
fine  white,  very  free  in  habit,  and  early  to  boot. 
Mdlle.  Marthe  has  the  most  perfect  flower  of  the  two, 
but  for  growing  in  quantity  for  cutting  or  for  market 
work  we  most  strongly  commend  Soeur  Melanie, 


VroLAS.— During  the  past  summer  I  have  grown 
some  twenty  sorts  of  these  useful  bedding-plants,  and 
send  you  the  following  notes,  thinking  they  may  be 
useful  to  some  oFyour  Northern  readers,  as,  owing  to 
the  cooler  summers,  they  grow  and  bloom  better  there 
than  in  the  South  of  England.  Generally,  for  bedding 
purposes,  I  hold  that  only  distinct  telling  colours  are 
requisite,  and  the  following  notes  were  entirely  made 
with  that  aim  in  view. 

Jr^/Vifj'.  — I  grew  White  Swan,  White  Queen,  White 
Bedder,  and  Mrs,  Henry  Pease  (new)  ;  of  these 
White  S  wan  was  the  best,  being  very  profuse  in  bloom, 
of  good  substance,  close  compact  habit,  and  in  colour  a 
fairly  good  white.  Mrs.  [Henry  Pease  is  a  stronger 
grower,  but  not  so  compact. 

Yellows. — Golden  Gem,  Golden  Perpetual,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  Crown  Jewel,  which  last  proved  much  the 
best ;  the  habit  is  close  and  dense,  flowers  well 
formed,  of  good  substance,  and  the  colour  a  fine  rich 
yellow;  it  is  a  free  seeder,' and  should  be  carefully 
picked  over,  otherwise  it  will  cease  blooming. 

Light  Sulphur-  Ydlotu  or  Straw  Colour.  —  I  only 
had  Queen  and  Corisande,  the  latter  a  most  telling 
colour;  the  habit  is  rather  strong — to 3  strong  a 
grower  for  a  front  row  or  edging — but  it  blooms  very 
freely,  and  the  flowers  are  of  fairly  good  form  and 
substance. 

Light  Mauve. — Princess  Teck,  Hon.  Miss  Beat- 
son  (new),  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (new)  ;  the 
two  last  are  very  much  alike.  Princess  Teck,  how- 
ever, is  my  favourite,  being  of  a  beautiful  compact 
habit — a  very  profuse  and  continuous  bloomer — a 
novel  and  most  telling  colour.  Either  of  the  others 
are  very  good,  and  being  stronger  growers  may  prove 
most  useful  for  the  South. 

Lilacs. — Enchantress,  Perfection,  Modesty,  and 
Lilacina  (Dean),  the  two  last  being  much  alike,  but 
I  prefer  the  last — it  is  a  profuse  and  continuous 
bloomer,  and  a  most  excellent  bedding  plant. 

Purples. — Forerunner  (new),  Waverley,  Max  Kolb 
(new),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Bluebell.  The  last, 
better  described  as  a  light  purple,  is  an  excellent  sort, 
a  most  profuse  and  continuous  bloomer  and  a  good 
compact  grower.  Forerunner,  however,  although 
more  of  a  violet,  is  the  most  telling  in  this  class,  and 
must  become  a  most  popular  sort ;  it  is  of  good  habit, 
a  free  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  are  of  good  form  and 
substance. 

Blues. — Lothair,  Royal  Blue  Pansy,  Imperial  Blue 
Pansy,  and  Royal  Blue  Viola  (Dean),  The  last  is  a 
new  and  useful  colour,  being  a  really  blue  Viola. 
It  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  perhaps  the 
flowers  are  a  little  thin,  but  of  good  form  ;  an  excel- 
lent addition. 

Darks. — Mulberry  and  Crimson  Gem  (new).  This 
last  is  much  the  best  of  the  two,  and  although  the 
name  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  yet  it  is  of  a  most 
pleasing  light  mulberry,  with  a  fine  yellow  eye  ;  is  of 
good  habit  and  blooms  freely  and  continuously.  How- 
ever, in  bedding  arrangements  this  class  can,  as  far  as 


I  have  yet  seen,  be  well  dispensed  with  ;  the  colours 
are  too  dead  and  heavy  for  real  bedding  purposes, 
at  any  rate  in  the  North,  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
bright  subjects  for-  bedding  purposes  (compared  with 
the  neighbourhood  of  London),  where  dull,  heavy 
w'eather  is  much  in  the  ascendant,  and  where  some- 
thing cheerful  and  bright  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  is  indispensable.    Y. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH.  LONDON^ 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  21, 1877. 
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Nov.  15, — Overcast    and   dull   throughout.     Thin  rain    fell. 
Mild. 

—  16. — A  fine   day,  partially  cloudy.     Mild.     Slight  rain 

fell  berore  S  a.m. 

—  17.  —A  fine  day.     Gloomy  and  fojfgy  at  times. 

—  18. — A  fine  day.     Cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless, 

—  19. — Fine   till   noon.     Overcast  and  wet  from  uoou  till 

6  r.M.     Fine  after.     Cloudless  at  night. 
'• —     20, — A  fine  bright  day.     Clear  and  cold. 

—  21. — Fine  and  bright  till  11  a.m.     Very  cloudy  and  Met 

after.     

London:  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  17,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  29.43  iiiches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  28.73  inches  by  11  h.  40  m.  p.m.  on  the 
nth,  rapidly  increased  to  3033  inches  by  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  decreased  to  30.26  inches  by  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  increased  to  30.45  inches  by 
the  evening  of  the  i6th,  and  decreased  to  30.30  inches 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the 
week  at  sea  level  was  29.83  inches,  being  o  13  inch 
above  that  of  the  preceding  week,  ando.  13  inch  below 
the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  58°  on  the  i6thto  47!° 
on  the  13th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  S^i"- 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  nigUt 
ranged  from  33!"  on  the  17th  to  46^"  on  the  nth  ; 
the  mean  value  for  the  week  was  39f  °.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
12^°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  i6|°  on  the 
i6th,  and  the  least  61"  on  the  nth. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows:— nth,  49°.6,  +  6°,4  ;  12th,  44*,  +  l".l; 
13th,  44°,  +  i°.3;  14th,  42*.8,  +  o^3;  iStfa,  49*'.4, 
+  7°.ij  i6th,  49°.2,  +  7";  17th,  40°9,  —  i°.i. 
The  mean  temperature  ot  the  air  for  the  week  was 
45°.  7,  being  3°.  2  above  the  average  of  sixty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  looj" 
on  the  I2th,  and  92^*  on  the  14th,  and  77^°  on  the 
i6th  ;  on  the  nth  the  reading  did  not  rise  above 
53^  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass 
j  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky  were  27!"  on  the 
17th,  and  29^**  on  the  14th ;  the  mean  value  for  the 
j   week  was  34". 

j  Whtd. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W., 
!  and  its  strength  strong.  The  weather  during  the 
I  week  was  tolerably  fine  and  mild,  but  the  sky  was 
'  generally  cloudy.  A  violent  gale  of  wind  prevailed 
I  during  the  whole  of  the  nth  and  early  morning 
I  hours  of  the  lach,  when  it  suddenly  dropped. 

Rain  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week,  the  amount 
collected  was  l,oi  inch. 

^England:    Temperature,-— T\i^  highest  tempera* 
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tures  of  the  air  observed  by  f^ay  were  63°  at  Ply- 
mouth, 61"  at  Eccles,  and  60°  at  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Wolverhampton 
was  56",  and  at  Leicester  56^° ;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  58^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of 
the  air  observed  by  night  were  291"  at  Eccles,  29^° 
at  Wolverhampton,  and  30°  at  Nottingham  ;  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Sunderland  was  40°,  and  at 
both  Brighton  and  Liverpool  38^°;  the  general  mean 
from  all  stations  was  34^*.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Eccles,  32°,  and 
the  least  at  Sunderland,  iS"  ;  the  mean  range  Irom 
all  stations  was  24j^ 

The  meanof  the  seven  hiqh  day  temperatures  was  the 
highftstat  Truro,  56^  and  Plymouth,  55^',  and  the  low- 
est at  Hull,  49^°,  and  Leicester,  50^°  ;  the  mean  from 
all  stations  was  52^^  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  night 
temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  34^% 
and  at  Nottingham,  37"  ;  and  the  highest  at  Ports- 
mouth, 43I*,  and  at  Brighton,  43*  ;  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  40^°.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Wol- 
verhampton, 16^°,  and  the  least  at  Sunderland,  9°; 
the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  12;^''. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  46°,  being  i^"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
were  at  Portsmouth,  48^%  Plymouth,  48%  and 
Brighton  and  Truro,  both  47?°,  and  the  lowest  were 
at  Wolverhampton,  424°,  and  Hull,  44'. 

Raht  fell  generally  on  five  or  six  days  in  the  week, 
but  at  Hull  rain  fell  on  one  day  only.  The  amounts 
measured  varied  from  2  inches  at  Plymouth  and 
\\  inch  at  Truro  to  two-tenths  of  an  inch  at  Hull. 
The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  three-quarters 
of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine 
and  mild,  but  the  sky  cloudy.  A  violent  gale  of  wind 
prevailed  all  over  the  country  on  the  llth  inst.,  and 
resulted  in  great  loss  of  property,  and  even  loss  of 
life  in  some  parts. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  59° 
at  Leith  to  54°  at  Paisley ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  56|°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
4ir  observed  by  night  ranged  from  33°  at  Dundee  to 
j9°  at  both  Glasgow  and  Greenock;  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  37°,  The  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature from  all  stations  was  igl". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week 
iiom  all  stations  was  451°,  being  i^"  higher  than  the 
value  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The 
highest  was  47^%  at  Ltith,  and  the  lowest  4|f°,  at 
Dundee  and  Paisley. 

Rain  fell  at  Greenock  to  the  amounts  of  3^  inches, 
and  at  Paisley  3  inches  were  measured.  At  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen  fuur-tenths  of  an  inch  only  was  re- 
corded. The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  i 
inch  and  four-tenths. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
S9^  the  lowest  29.1**,  the  range  29!°,  the  mean  45^", 
and  the  fall  of  rain  0.70  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


fall)  ifltes. 


Railway  Lability. — At  the  Bloomsbury  County 
Court  on  the  i6th  inst.  the  case  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  Company  against  Dick  Rad- 
clyffe  and  others  was  heard  before  Mr.  Judge  Russell, 
in  which  the  company  sued  the  defendants,  horticul- 
turists and  seed  merchants,  carrying  on  business  in 
High  Holborn,  to  recover  the  sum  of  ^^4  odd,  alleged 
to  be  dvie  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

Mr.  Harmsworth,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  stated  that  the  defendants  in  July,  1S75,  in 
attending  an  agricultural  show  at  Manchester,  for- 
warded a  van  containing  a  selection  of  articles  in- 
tended for  exhibition  at  the  show  by  the  Midland 
Railway  to  that  place,  and  subsequently  the  same 
van  was  forwarded  from  Manchester  to  Leeds,  where 
another  show  was  to  take  place,  at  the  termination  of 
which  the  defendant  expressly  ordered  the  van  in 
question  to  be  forwarded  to  London  by  the  plaintiff' 
line  of  railway. 

The  goods  manager,  the  check  clerk,  and  booking 
clerks  (rem  the  Leeds  station  were  then  called,  each 
of  v/hom  corroborated  the  learned  counsel's  state- 
ment as  to  the  order  given  for  forwarding  the  van  to 
town  by  the  London  and  North- Wcitern  Railway. 
This  evidence,  completing  the  case  for  the  plaintifis, 

Mr.  Charles  Williams,  who  appeared  as  solicitor 


for  the  def:;adaQts,  urged  there  must  have  been  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  plaintifFi,  as  he  should 
be  in  a  position  to  prove  by  his  client's  evidence  that   1 
no  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  plaintifTs  at  all,    ■ 
but  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  were  the  par-   \ 
ties  with  whom  the  defendant  had  dealt  throughout.       i 

Mr.  Dick  RidclytTe,  called,  stated  he  never  autho- 
rised his  van  to  be  sent  by  the  plaintiffs'  line,  he  had 
contracted  with  the  Midland  Company  throughout  the 
whole  affair ;  his  van  had  been  shunted  and  left 
behin^i  en  route  for  Leeds  at  Huddersfield,  and  the 
company  agreed  to  compensate  him  for  the  inconveni- 
ence he  had  been  put  to,  and  therefore  he  arranged 
with  that  company  to  return  his  van  to  London,  and 
when  he  was  asked  by  the  station-master  at  Leeds  if 
it  was  to  go  by  the  London  and  North- Western  route, 
he  distinctly  told  the  cfticial  that  he  had  arranged 
with  the  Midland  Company  ;  however,  the  van  had 
been  returned  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
line,  and  he  consequently  refused  to  pay. 

This  being  the  defendant's  case,  the  learned  Judge 
said  that  looking  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  ruling  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  C.  Williams  applied  for  costs,  which  the  Court 
awarded. 

Judgment  entered  accordingly  for  the  defendant, 
with  costs. 


<©lJttuat2. 

On  Friday  niijht,  November  16,  at  his  town  resi- 
dence. 14,  Rutland  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  Septimus 
Holmes  Godson,  E-^q.,  Barrister- at- Law,  of  Court 
House,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  Mr.  Godson  was  one  of  the  oldest  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  trenchant  critic 
of  its  financial  proceedings.  He  sat  for  many  years 
at  the  Council  board  ;  and  will  be  missed  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Society. 


Variorum. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  the  History  of 
Germs. — S)stem5tic  zoology  and  botany  cannot  to- 
da.y  do  withcut  the  theory  of  descent,  because  only  by 
its  light  the  mysterious  relations  of  the  numberless 
organic  forms  amongst  each  other  can  be  really  ex- 
plained, i.e.^  reduced  to  mechanical  causes,  their 
similarity  results  as  the  natural  consequence  of  inherit- 
ance from  common  parental  forms,  their  variation  as 
the  necessary  effect  of  adaptation  to  different  con- 
ditions of  life.  Only  by  the  theory  of  descent  can  the 
facts  of  paleontology,  of  chorology,  and  of  cecology 
be  explained  in  a  way  as  simple  as  it  is  natural ;  only 
by  this  theory  we  understand  the  existence  of  the 
remarkable  rudimentary  organs,  of  eyes  which  do  not 
see,  the  wings  which  do  not  fly,  the  muscles  which 
do  not  move — nothing  but  useless  parts  of  the 
body,  which  refute  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
the  old-fashioned  teleology,  because  they  prove 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  utility  in 
the  structure  of  organic  forms  is  neither 
general  nor  perfect  ;  that  it  is  not  the  re.'ult 
of  a  plan  of  creation  worked  with  an  object  in 
view,  but  necessarily  caused  by  the  accideiital  coin- 
cidence of  mechanical  causes.  ...  If  the  botanist 
followed  the  formation  of  the  plant  from  the  seed, 
the  zoologist  that  of  the  animal  from  the  ovum,  Ihey 
considered  their  morphological  task  accomplished  by 
the  perfect  observation  of  the  history  of  these  germs. 
The  greatest  men  in  the  domain  of  the  history  of 
evolution,  Wolff,  Baer,  Remack,  Schleiden,  and  the 
whole  school  of  erabryologists  formed  by  them, 
understood  by  it,  until  a  short  time  ago,  the  individual 
ontogeny  exclusively.  It  is  quite  different  to-day, 
when  the  mysteries  of  the  wonderful  history  of  germs 
confront  us  no  longer  as  unintelligible  riddles,  but 
have  clearly  revealed  their  deep  significance  ;  because 
according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  changes  of 
form  which  the  germ  passes  through  in  the  shortest 
time,  under  our  eyes,  are  a  compressed  and  abbre- 
viated repetition  of  the  corresponding  changes 
of  form  which  the  ancestors  of  the  organism 
in  question  have  passed  through  in  the  course  of 
many  millions  of  years.  If  to-day  we  place  a  hen's 
egg  into  the  breeding-machine,  and  if  twenty-one 
days  later  we  see  a  little  chicken  creep  from  it,  we  no 
longer  remain  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  wonderful 
changes  which  lead  from  the  simple  cell  in  the  egg  to 
the  two-leaved  gastrula,  from  this  to  the  worm-shaped 
and  skull-less  germ,  and  thence  to  further  germ-forms, 
which  on  the  whole  show  the  organisation  of  a  fish, 
an  amphibian,  a  reptile,  and  only  lastly,  that  of  a  bird. 
On  the  contrary,  we  draw  conclusions  from  this, 
regarding  the  corresponding  series  of  forms  of  the 
ancebtors,  which  have  led  from  the  unicellular  amoeba 
to  the  parental  form  of  the  gastrxa,  and  further  on 
through  the  c]asi>es  of  worms,   acephaU,   fishes,  am- 


phibii,  reptiles,  down  to  birds.  The  series  of  germ- 
forms  of  the  chicken  thus  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the 
series  of  it  real  ancestors.  .  .  .  Only  by  the 
critical  consideration  of  the  historical  archives,  by  a 
speculation  which  is  just  as  circumspect  as  it  is  daring, 
an  approximate  understanding  here  becomes  indirectly 
possible.  Phylogenyuses  these  historical  archives  in  the 
sime  mannerand  according  to  thesame  method  asother 
historical  disciples  do.  Just  as  the  historian,  by  the 
help  of  chronicles,  biographies,  and  letters,  draws  up 
a  detailed  representation  of  an  event  long  past  ;  as  the 
arcbKologist  by  the  study  of  inscriptions,  pieces  of 
sculpture,  utensils,  obtains  the  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  civilisation  ot  a  race  long  extinct;  as  the  linguist 
by  comparative  investigation  of  all  related  living 
languages  and  their  older  written  documents  proves 
their  development  and  origin  from  a  common  ancestral 
language,  just  in  the  same  manner  the  naturalist  of 
to-day,  by  the  critical  use  of  the  phylogenetic  archives, 
of  comparative  anatomy,  ontogeny,  and  palceontology, 
arrives  at  an  approximate  understanding  of  the  events 
which,  in  the  course  of  unmeasured  periods,  have 
caused  the  change  of  forms  in  the  organic  life  upon 
our  globe.  The  history  of  the  parental  forms  of 
organisms,  or  phylogeny,  can  therefore  be  proved 
by  an  exact  method  or  by  experiment  just  as  little  as  this 
is  the  case  with  her  older  and  more  favoured  sister 
geology.  But  the  high  scientific  value  of  the  latter  is 
nevertheless  now  generally  acknowledged.  Only  the 
ignorant  to-day  smile  incredulously  at  the  explanation 
that  the  colossal  mountain  chains  of  the  Alps,  the 
snow-covered  summits  of  which  we  see  glistening  in 
the  far  distance,  are  nothing  else  but  the  hardened 
deposits  of  the  sea.  The  structure  of  these  stratified 
mountains  and  the  nature  of  the  fossils  they  enclose 
do  not  admit  of  another  explanation  ;  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  proved  in  an  exact  way.  In  the  same  manner 
all  geologists  now  unanimously  suppose  a  certain  sys- 
tematic succession  of  the  mountain  strata,  correspond- 
ing to  their  different  ages  ;  and  yet  this  system  of 
strata  is  nowhere  perfectly  present  upon  the  earth. 
But  our  phylogenetic  hypotheses  may  claim  the  same 
value  as  is  given  to  these  generally  recognised 
geological  hypotheses.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  enormous  structure  of  hypotheses  in  geology  is 
far  more  perfect,  simple,  and  easier  to  understand 
than  that  of  youthful  phylogeny.  From  "  The  Present 
Position  of  the  Evolution  Theory.'^  Address  by  Pro- 
Jessor  Haeckel  at  the  Munich  meeting  of  the  German 
Association.     *'  Nature"  Oct.  4. 

Tact.  — A  little  tact  often  overcomes  difficulties 
which  much  earnest  endeavour  fails  to  remove.  Just 
a«,  a  tiny  bult  withdrawn,  a  gate  opens  which  it  would 
have  taken  many  strong-armed  men  to  cast  down, 
so  a  word  rightly  spoken,  though  in  itself  a  thing 
little  enough,  does  that  which  volumes  would  not 
accomplish  at  another  time.  Tact  is  in  no  sense  diffi- 
cult of  attainment ;  it  needs,  however,  that  its  pupils 
should  dispossess  themselves  of  any  self-opinionated 
manners,  which  make  them  contemptible  and  objec- 
tionable to  others.  If  persons  will  persist  in  carrying 
with  them  an  ungainly  self-consciousness,  a  determi- 
nation to  be  heard  by  every  one,  and  to  be  believed 
in  by  every  one,  and  to  lord  it  over  every  one,  they 
will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  unprepossessing 
and  unpopular  people,  who  forget  that  the  outside 
world  contains  wiser  and  better  people  than  themselves. 
Tact  is  quick  to  learn,  quick  to  discern  when  it  ought 
to  be  silent,  as  well  as  when  it  ought  to  speak.  In 
this  sense  it  is  consistent  with  true  humility,  and  with 
a  wise  recognition  of  individual  imperfection.  The 
victories  of  several  of  the  greatest  generals  in  history 
have  been  achieved  by  the  sense  of  knowing  when 
they  were,  for  the  time,  beaten,  and  having  the  tact 
to  retreat  for  the  hour,  and  gather  up  their  broken 
forces,  rather  than  risk  all  upon  a  last  struggle  with 
superior  strength  ;  and  some  of  the  most  successful 
statesmen  have  been  characterised  by  a  tact  which 
knew  how  to  speak  right  words  at  right  seasons, 
who  possess  very  slender  powers  of  oratory  indeed. 
Some  there  are  who  slight  tact,  because  of  its  seem- 
ing lack  of  superiority  over  the  endowments  of  others. 
They  never  like  to  overcome  difficulties  so  much  by 
skill  as  by  force.  A  victory  is  nothing  to  them 
unless  it  be  achieved  by  a  hotly  contested  battle  ; 
a  success  loses  its  honour  unless  it  be  the  result 
of  strong  competitive  forces  ;  but  in  reality  they  are 
mistaken,  for  in  quiet  skill  there  is  as  much  mani- 
festation of  power  as  there  is  m  hand-to-hand  tussles 
with  our  compeer?.  Some  there  are  who  not  only 
depreciate  tact,  but  positively  despise  it.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  what  may  be  called  plain-spoken 
persons,  and  a  very  offensive  class  they  are.  It  is  par- 
ticularly obvious  that  they  bruise  people's  feelings 
without  compunction,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they 
have  a  particular  dislike  to  being  themselves  treated 
to  homilies  by  other  plain-spoken  persons.  They  are 
happier  as  speakers  than  hearers  !  Tact  !  what  do  they 
care  for  tact  ?— they  have  truth  to  tell,  and  isn't  it  right 
to  tell  it  ?  With  suchlike  sophisms  they  smother  over 
the  fact  that  even  truth  must  be  spoken  in  love,  and 
that  the  how  and  when  to  speak  it  are  amongst  the 
most  important  considerations  that  can  occupy  the 
minds  of  kind  and  thoughtful  persons.    There  ii  a  tact 
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even  in  telling  the  most  disagreeable  truths,  and  that 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  who  despises  a  skill  which, 
whilst  it  preserves  the  manliness  which  dares  to  speak 
the  truth,  also  preserves  the  gentleness  which  desires 
to  spare  the  feelings.  From  **  CasselVs  New  Popular 
Educator  "  for  November. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Apiary  (Beeswax)  :  5.  J.  Conway.  No.  2 :  Take  the 
combs  and  boil  them  in  a  coarse  bag.  After  simmer- 
ing about  half-an-hour  press  the  wax  out  into  a  pan 
of  cold  water,  then  melt  it  in  the  oven  in  a  saucer. 
All  the  dregs  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  the  rest  will  be 
the  best  wax.  No.  3  :  Make  a  syrup,  3  lb.  of  lump 
sugar  and  i^  lb.  of  water,  just  boiled  to  dissove  the 
sugar,  and  feed  them  on  the  top  of  the  hive  with  a 
pickle-bottle,  with  a  piece  of  muslin  tied  over  the 
mouth. 

Are  Todeas  Tree  Ferns?  E.Barrow.  According  to 
the  accepted  classification  Todea  superba  is  horticul- 
turally  a  Tree  Fern,  since  it  occurs  with  erect  woody 
stems  of  considerable  height — 2  feet  at  least. 

Books  :  C,  D.  E.  Williams'  Ornamental  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  (Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
HoUoway),  of  which  there  are  two  small  volumes,  one 
devoted  to  flowering  plants,  the  other  to  foliage  plants, 
will  exactly  suit  you.  These  are  for  indoor  plants, 
Thomson's  Handybook  of  the  Flower  Garden  will  sup- 
ply the  information  respecting  outdoor  plants.  Neither 
of  them  are  expensive. 

Calanthes:  F.  B.,  Femdene.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
Calanthe  bulbs,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  grown 
them  fairly  up  to  the  point  when  disease  began  to 
show  itself.  The  disease  might  be  brought  about  by 
different  means,  the  exact  cause  not  being  easy  to  hit 
upon  without  seeing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  grown,  or  fuller  details.  The  most  likely  causes 
that  occur  to  us  are  a  soft  condition  of  the  growth 
brought  about  by  a  very  humid  atmosphere,  insuffi- 
cient air,  and  a  position  too  far  from  the  glass  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  followed  by  a  too  moist 
state  of  the  soil  at  the  time  the  flower  stems  were 
about  to  appear,  which  has  caused  the  roots  (although 
these  die  annually)  to  decay  before  their  time.  The 
best  examples  of  these  we  have  ever  had  or  seen  were 
grown  in  shallow  pans,  suspended  close  to  the  roof  ; 
so  treated  the  bulbs  attained  more  than  double  their 
usual  size,  the  biggest  throwing  up  from  three  to  four 
spikes  each,  often  in  addition  to  the  two  usually  pro- 
duced at  the  base,  one  or  two  from  near  the  top  as 
well.  The  largest  spike  from  the  base  of  one  of  these 
largest  bulbs  carried  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
flowers.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  description  of 
soil,  provided  they  get  plenty  of  light,  but,  of  course, 
must  be  slightly  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Chrysanthemums  :  A''.  IV.    See  p.  562.    Anticipated, 

Cucumbers  :  H.  G.  The  general  treatment  appears  to 
have  been  correct.  We  should  think  the  fruit  has 
suffered  from  a  cold  draught,  which  has  checked  their 
growth  ;  or  possibly  from  a  chilling  of  the  roots  from 
the  accidental  use  of  cold  water. 

Chameranthemum  :  Duffer.  They  are  easily  grown 
as  stove  herbaceous  plants  in  a  warm,  moist  pit,  and 
increase  readily  by  cuttings.  They  flower  freely,  and 
frequently  bear  fertile  seed,  by  which  they  can  also  be 
increased. 

Forcing  Lilacs  :  M.  M.  You  should  select  good 
bushy  plants  of  the  common  variety,  pot  them  up, 
and  force  into  flower  in  any  hot,  damp,  and  dark 
place. 

Heating  :  Duffer.  If  we  understand  your  sketch,  we 
would  suggest  as  your  best  plan  of  accompUshing  the 
object  in  view  to  distribute  sufficient  flow-pipe  to  heat 
the  vinery,  and  then  to  add  length  enough  of  the 
return  into  the  adjoining  fernery  to  warm  it  to  the 
temperature  required. 

Heliotrope  :  P.  IV.  The  seedling  Heliotrope  appears 
to  be  of  a  deep  but  bright  purple,  and  forms  a  good- 
sized  truss.  Beyond  this  we  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
merit,  as  so  much  depends  on  habit  and  on  its  bloom- 
ing properties.  If  you  have  presentable  plants  of  it, 
you  should  send  one  to  the  next  Floral  Committee 
meeting  at  South  Kensington,  which  will  take  place 
on  December  4. 

Insects:  G.  F.  S.  The  caterpillar  of  the  Goat  Moth, 
Cossus  ligniperda. — y.  v.  Volx.  We  found  a  few 
very  minute,  moderately  active  larvse  of  a  species  of 
thrips  on  your  Anthurium  leaf.  Repeated  fumiga- 
tions are,  we  believe,  the  surest  remedy.  /.  O.  W. 
Late  Grapes  :  Derbyshire.  The  best  late  keeping 
black  Grape  is  the  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  but  we 
should,  for  our  own  use,  grow  only  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Market  Gardening:  A.  E.  A.  i,  Yes.  If  you 
invested  the  money  judiciously  and  made  the  most  of 
the  ground.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
question  without  knowing  more  than  you  tell  us. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  ground,  upon  the  measure  of  skill  you  can  put  into 
its  management,  and  even  upon  the  sort  of  things  you 
can  find  a  market  for.  3  and  4.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  answer  these  questions  without  knowing  what  ycu 
intend  to  grow,  and  the  cost  of  labour  in  your  district. 
5.  Cuthill  on  Market  Gardeni?ig  (Groombridge),  brief 
but  practical  and  trustworthy.  You  might  also  gain 
some  useful  hints  from  Burbidge's  Horticulture, 
pubh'shed  in  Stanford's  Industrial  series. 
Melons;  C.  Tyler.     Melon  "Pine  Cream"  was  cer- 


tificated at  a  meeting  held  at  Chiswick  on  October  10, 
1877. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  M.  K.  Euonymus  europaeus. 
— E.  E.  E.  The  Bouvardia  appears  to  be  B.  jasmin- 
oides,  which,  however,  we  have  not  at  hand  for  com- 
parison. I,  Selaginella  Poulteri  ;  2,  S.  stenophylla. 
There  was  no  No.  3. — H.  G.  Lomaria  gibba.— 71/.  P. 
3,  Cereus  flagelliformis  ;  4,  Opuntia  microdasys. — 
Hayes.  Bocconia  cordata.  —  j.  M.  W.  Arundo 
Donax. 

POLYPODIUM  vulgare  VARIETY  :  J.  M.  Your  variety 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  apparently  distinct.  It  might 
be  called  variabile  cnstatum. 

Stealing  Mushrooms:  J.  M.  asks,  "If  a  person 
goes  on  another  person's  private  ground  and  gathers 
Mushrooms,  can  he  be  prosecuted  for  stealing  Mush- 
rooms." Yes,  certainly ;  but  we  should  prefer  to 
prosecute  for  trespass. 

Terms  of  Engagement  :  W.  B.  i,  Yes.  You  ought 
to  have  had  a  copy  of  the  agreement  at  the  time  of 
signing  ;  2,  Yes.  You  will  be  legally  entitled  to  a 
quarter's  notice  or  a  quarter's  pay,  if  the  agreement  is 
stamped,  but  not  otherwise. 

•»*  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements ^ 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Pafer,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Catalogues  Received.  —  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co. 
(K-ing's  Acre,  near  Hereford),  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Selected  Roses,  and  Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Conifers,  Shrubs,  &c. — R.  Dean  (Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  London,  W,),  Catalogue  of  Florists' 
Flowers,  Potatos,  &c. — Messrs.  C.  Verdier  (28,  Rue 
Baudricourt,  Paris),  Trade  List  of  Gladiolus,  Lilium 
and  other  Bulbs,  also  List  of  Roses,  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  

CoM.-MUNiCATlONS  RECEIVED. — W.  S.  (next  week). — J.  S. — 
A.  F.  (next  week).— E.  J.  H.— R.  J.— S.  and  S.— T.  W.— 
T.  A.  C— A.  D.— M.  D.— L.  H.  D.  (many  thanks,  kept  for 
future  use).-R.  C.  E.— E.  W.— J.  S.— F.  A.  F.— F.  B.— 
A  Constant  Reader.— E.  M.— S.  M.— J.  T.  E.— C.  S.— A.  F. 
J.  D.— F.  S.  &  Co.-G.  D.— H.  M.  Van  Dorp.— R.  L. 


DIED. — On  the  15th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Rochford, 
Essex,  George  Wood,  Esq.,  solicitor,  aged  seventy- 
three  years.     Friends  will  please  accept  this  intimation. 


m\%i%. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  November  22. 
There  are  no  alterations  to  note  this  week,  trade  being 
still  quiet,  with  a  short  supply.  Late  Grapes,  such  as 
Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's,  are  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  are  only  cleared  at  low  prices.  Cobs  very 
quiet.    James  Webber,  Wholesale  Apple  Market, 

Cut  Flowers. 
J.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Abutilon,  12  blooms  06-16'  Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 


Azalea,  12  sprays  ..10-30 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 
Calceolaria,  p  bun.  06-10 
Camellia  bims.,  doz.  a  0-12  o 
Carnation  i,  12  blooms  16-40 
Chrysanlh  ,  12  bun.  6  0-18  o 
Cornflower,  12  bun.  60-90 
Epiphyllum,  lablms.  10-30 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  4  o-iz  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  5  0-12  o 


Mignonette,  12  bun,  2  o-  g  o 
Narcissus,        (Paper 

White),  per  doz...  20-40 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  10-30 
—  zonal,  12  sprays  06-16 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  . .  ..10-20 
Pyrethrum  ..  ..06-10 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,    12  spr.  6  0-12 


Heartsease,  12  bun.  16-60!  Tropseolum,  iz  bun.  10-40 
Heliotropes,    12   spr,  06-10    Tuberoses,   12  blras.  16-40 
Hyacinths,  Rom.doz.  20-40    Violets,    12   bunches  10-30 
Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  j  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Azalea,  per  dozen  ..30  0-60  o  Ferns, in  var., p.  doz.  4  0-18  o 
Begonias,  per  doz. ,.  6  o-iz  o  '  Ficus  elastica,  each  z  6-15  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o  '  Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
Camellia,  var.,  doz.30  0-60  o  1  ous,  each  ..  ..  z  o-io  6 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o  ;  Fuchsias,  per  dozen. .  6  0-12  o 
Clematis  ..  ..iz  0-24  o  '  Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  60-90  Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz... 12  0-24  o  Myrtles,  do...  ..  30-90 
Cyperus,  do. . .  ..  4  0-12  o  1  Palms  in variety.each  3  6-2j  o 
Dracaena  terminalis   30  0-60  o  j  Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o  '      dozen         ..  . ,  6  o-  g  o 
EricaHyemalis, doz.  18  0-42  o  i  Solanums      ..         .,9  0-24  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  6  o-iS  o    Valottapurpur.,  doz.  9  o-iS  o 
Euonymus,  van,  doz.  6  0-24  o  | 

Vegetables. 


s.  d.  5.  d. 
Artichokes,    EngHsh 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..         ..  i  6-  ^ 
Beans,    French,    per 

packet        ..         .,10-.. 
Beet,  per  dor.  ..   10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  .  -         « 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 
Carrots,  per  bunch.. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz, 
Celery,  per  bundle . . 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each    . . 
Endive,  per  doz. 
—  Batavian,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Potatos 


J.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun,  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-30 
Onions,  per  bushel..    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  .09-., 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.  . .  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  2  o-  .. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-,. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb,  -.06-,. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 

Essex  Regents,  905.  to  iio^.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loos. 
to  1405.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  140J.  to  i6os. 


60-.. 

10-20 

04-06 

16-40 

16-20 

30-  .. 

10-00 

10-20 

16-,. 

06-.. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  16-50 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ,,09-60 
Lemons,  per  100  . ,  S  0-12  o 
Melons,  each  , ,  20-50 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06 
Oranges,  per  100     ..  6  0-16  o 


.  d.  s.  d. 


Peaches,  per  doz.    . .: 

Pears,  per  doz. 

Piae-apples,  per  lb. . . 

Figs,  green,  doz,     ,,  10-30 

Walnuts,  per  bushel  50-80 


20-40 
6  o 


SEEDS. 


London  :  Nov.  21, — The  seed  markets  have  lately 
been  better  attended,  and  more  disposition  has  been 
manifested  to  operate  in  Clover  seeds.  As  regards  red 
Clover  the  chief  demand  has  run  upon  fine  quahties,  and 
for  these  holders  in  France  are  endeavouring  to  obtain 
more  money.  As  yet  there  is  no  supply  to  hand  of 
English  red  ;  for  the  few  samples  which  have  been 
shown  no  values  have  been  fixed.  At  present  there  is  no 
bulk  of  seed  pressing  from  the  United  States  ;  the  Ameri- 
can home  demand  has  this  season  been  unusually  large, 
and  as  the  growers  there  appear  in  no  hurry  to  market 
their  produce  at  the  rates  now  current,  no  accumulation 
of  stock  at  any  of  the  western  depots  has  taken  place. 
At  latest  mail  advices  the  supply  in  the  important 
centre  of  Toledo  was  less  than  2000  bags.  The 
recent  advance  in  Alsike  is  estimated  at  from  /"S  to 
;^io  per  ton.  White  Clovers  have  also  lately  hardened 
in  value  to  the  extent  of  2j.  to  35.  per  cwt.  In  Trefoil 
there  is  for  the  moment  scarcely  any  business  doing. 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  have  moved  oft  slowly  on  former 
currencies.  The  low  quotations  for  Canary  seed  have 
induced  a  certain  amount  of  speculative  buying.  Owing 
to  the  milder  weather  the  sale  for  blue  Peas  has  some- 
what fallen  off.  Linseed  keeps  steady.  John  Shaw  &• 
Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  although  there  was 
perhaps  more  inquiry  for  certain  classes  of  grain,  there 
was  an  absence  of  life  in  the  trade,  and  prices,  which 
were  under  the  influence  of  heavy  foreign  importations, 
showed  no  distinct  tendency  to  recover.  Indeed,  as 
regards  Wheat  and  flour,  sales  were  here  and  there 
pressed,  at  some  decline  from  the  reduced  prices  of  last 
week.  Barley  was  well  held,  especially  fine  malting 
produce.  Malt  was  dull  on  previous  terms.  Oats  were 
a  slow  sale,  while  prices  were  as  before.  Maize  realised 
the  full  prices  of  last  week  without  difficulty.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  unaltered.  —Trade  on  Wednesday  was 
dull.  No  new  feature  presented  itself.  Unsettled 
weather  and  heavy  foreign  importations  offered  a  certain 
check  to  business,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
pressure  to  sell  quotations  were  much  the  same  as  on 
Monday,  The  tone  as  regards  spring  corn  was 
moderately  firm.— Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  November  17 :— Wheat,  51J.  M.  ;  Barley, 
43J.  M.  ;  Oats,  24J,  ^d.  For  the  corresponding  week 
last  year ;— Wheat,  48J.  \d.  ;  Barley,  39^.  -^d.  ;  Oats, 
25-r-  Sd' 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  market  on  Monday  there  was  a 
larger  number  of  beasts  on  offer  than  for  some  time  past  ; 
the  quality,  however,  was,  on  the  whole,  inferior.  Some 
few  of  choicest  descriptions  realised  6j,  ^d.  per  8  lb.,  but 
these  were  very  scarce,  and  our  quotations  more  fairly 
represent  the  average.  There  were  a  few  more  sheep  ; 
there  was,  however,  a  demand  for  them,  but  late  rates 
were  not  so  freely  given.  Trade  was  dull  for  calves. 
Quotations -.—Beasts,  4^.  (>d.  to  55.  2rf,,  and  51.  dd.  to' 
6j.  ;  calves,  41.  (id,  to  6j.  ;  sheep,  ^s.  ^d.  to  55.  8s.,  and 
6s.  ^d.  to  7s.  ;  pigs,  4s.  to  5^.  —  Thursday's  cattle  trade 
was  much  as  above  reported.  For  fine  breeds,  both  of 
beasts  and  sheep,  the  market  was  fairly  steady,  and 
Monday's  prices  were  well  supported,  otherwise  the  tone 
was  rather  quiet,  and  quotations  remain  about  the 
same.     Calves  were  in  moderate  supply. 


HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that  trade 
was  dull  at  barely  previous  quotations.  The  supply  was 
fair.  Prime  Clover,  looj,  to  137J.  ;  inferior,  851.  to  95J. ; 
prime  meadow  hay,  gos.  to  105^'.  ;  inferior,  7$s.  to  85J,  ; 
and  straw,  44^,  to  54J.  per  load. — With  only  a  moderate 
supply  at  market,  trade  on  Thursday  ruled  rather  quiet 
at  the  above  prices. — Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — 
Superior  meadow  hay,  105J.  to  ii2J-.  ;  inferior,  Bos.  to 
92^.  ;  superior  Clover,  132J.  to  140J. ;  inferior,  loos. 
to  110s.  ;  and  straw,  54-r.  to  58 j.  per  load. 


POTATOS. 


The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  note 
that  good  Potatos,  of  which  the  supply  is  not  over- 
plentiful,  meet  with  a  steady  demand  at  previous  rates. 
Inferior  Potatos  remain  dull.  Kent  Regents,  160J".  to 
igo^.  ;  Essex  do,,  iios.  to  i6oi. ;  rocks,  iios.  to  125^.; 
Victorias,  i6oj.  to  iBoj. ;  flukes,  160s.  to  170J.  ;  and 
kidneys,  120J'.  to  140J.  per  ton. — The  imports  into 
London  last  week  consisted  of  83,991  bags  from 
Hamburg,  20,483  bags  215  tons  Antwerp,  7103  Bremen, 
6106  Stettin,  4063  Ghent,  13^8  Harlingen,  1801  Dun- 
kirk, 1213  Rotterdam,  3470  Dantzig,  531  Brussels,  241 
Boulogne,  134  Chante,  and  115  tons  Rouen. 


COALS. 

At  market  both  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  house  coals.  The  last  quota- 
tions to  hand  are  : — Walls  End — Hetton,  20J. ;  Hetton 
Lyons,  17s.  <^d.  ;  Lambton,  igj.  6rf.  ;  Wear,  i-js.  6d.  ; 
Tunstall,  17J.  90'.;  East  Hartlepool,  19^.  gd. 
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For  the  best  List  of  Choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips , 

Crocuses,  Narcissus,  (r'c,  see  our 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

DUTCH    FLOWER  ROOTS 

FOK 

Autumn.  1877, 

Containing  numerous  fine  Engravings  and  much  Valu- 
able and  Original  Information  on  the  successful  Culture  of 
Bulbous-rooted  Plants.  Should  be  read  by  all  intending 
purchasers  before  ordering.     Post-free  on  application. 


2Is. 


Our 
Collection 

(No.  7), 

For  outdoor  or  o/'en 
border  decoration,  con- 
taitis  the  /olloivittg 
liberal  assortment : — 

25  Hyacinths,  choice 
mixed 

18  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, mixed 

13  Narcissus  Poeticus 

12  ,,    double  white 
6  Campemelle     Jon- 
quils 

25  Anemones,     fine 

double 
25     ,,    fine  single 
50  Persian  Kanunculi, 

mixed 
50  Turban  Ranunculi, 

in  4  varieties 
150  Crocus,  in  6  vars. 
103  Snowdrops 

13  Tulips,  scarlet  Van 

Thol 
12     „     Cottage  Maid 
12    ,,    YeUow  Prince 
25     ,,    double,  mixed 
12    „     Rex      Rubro* 

rum 
12     ,,    late,  mixed 
12  Scilla  amoena 
2  Lilium  candidum 
12  Spanish  Ins 
g  Herbaceous       and 
Alpine  Plants, 


Cdsc,  Packing,  and  Carnage  Free  to  any  Railway 

Station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Other  CoUectlons.  for  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 

&c..  12s.  6d,  21s.,  42s..  63s.<  and  843.  each. 


From  Mr.  H.  Bennf.tt,  Belle  I'lte  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

March  lo,  1S77, 

"  I  am  filad  to  tell  you  that  the    Hyacinths,   Tulips,   and 

Crocus  I  had  in  the   Autumn  have  given  entire    satisfaction  ; 

the  flowers  are  splendid." 

From   R.  Pronyce,  Esq.,   Bathgate,  N.B. 

February  7,  1877. 

"The   Bulbs  received  from  you  in   the  Autumn  have  been 

particularly  fine  ;  some  of  the    Hyacinths  and   Tulips  now  in 

bloom  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  far  exceeded  any  that  1 

have  had  before."  

DANIELS    BROS., 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  NORWICH. 


Sole  English  Medallists  for  the  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  the  United  States 
International  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia.          

Vv^RIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


*  The  '  Boiler  of  the  Future.'     I  have  no  doubt  about 
this."— Wm.  Thomson,  Clovenfords. 


By 

Her  Majesty' s\ 


Royal 
'^Letters  Patent 


NEW    PRICE    LIST. 
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I02K 
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•37 

ft. 

520 

1,060 
1,240 
1,420 

800 

Z,IOO 

1,400 
1,700 
2,000 

2,300 

1,440 
1,800 
2,160 
2,620 
2.880 

980 
1,500 

2)540 
3,000 
3.580 
4,100 

1,200 
1,920 
2,640 
3.340 
4,060 
4,780 
5,480 

ft. 
400 

700 

650 
750 
850 
950 

700 
1,000 
1.300 
1,600 
1,900 

850 
1,500 
2,200 
2,540 
3.000 

1,100 
1,900 
2,600 
3.300 
4,000 

£   s.   d. 

10  0    0 

11  10    0 

13  0    0 

14  10    0 

16  0    0 

17  10    0 

14  10    0 
17    0    0 

19  10    0 

22  0      0 

24  10      0 
27       0      0 

i6  10    0 

20  0      0 

23  10      0 
27       0      0 
30    10      0 

34  0    0 
37  10    0 

20    0    0 

25  0    0 
30    0    0 

35  0     0 
40     0     0 
45     0     0 
50    0     0 

27  10    0 

35     0     0 
42  10    0 
50    0    0 
57  10     0 
65     0     0 
72  10     0 

We  can  supply  Foundation  Plates— which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Smokestacks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  their  erection. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Foundation  Plate  . . 

35    0 

45    0 

60    0 

75    0 

90    0 

Smokestack,  Damper,  and 

Soot-Door 

30    0 

30    0 

40    0 

40    0 

40    0 

Furnace      and       Ash-Pit, 

Frame  and  Doors  ;   also 

Furnace   Bars,    Bearers, 

Dumb-Plate,  &c. 

30    0 

40    0 

50    0 

60    0    70    0 

1 

Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  "hot-air"  blasts  to  the  furnace  ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
injurious  to  the  economical  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  preparation  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SEVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  &c.,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  low  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 
Particulars  on  application. 


WM.     WRIGHT    &    CO., 

AIBDBIE,     N.B. 


DWARF  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 
Brier,  of  the  leading  E.\hibition  varieties,  gs.  per  dozen, 
package  free.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 

JOHN    HOUSE,   F.R.H.S.,    Eastgate    Nurseries,    Peter- 
borough. .  

O  HN      LU  F  F,     St.     Helen's     Nursery, 

Hastings,  offers  as  under,  at  low  prices  for  Cash,  to  clear 
ground  for  other  Stock  ;    the  plants  have  been  twice  and 
thrice  transplanted,  and  are  growing  on  high  and  exposed 
ground,  and  will  move  well.     Samples  at  same  rates  : — 
LIMES,  4  to  6feet.  4^.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  gj.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  4  to  6,  4or.  per  100  ;  6  to  8  feet,  50?.  per  100. 
SYCAMORE.  5  to  7  feet,  301.  per  100 ;  S  to  9  feet,  505.  per  100. 
HORNBEAM,  4  to  6  feet.  loj.  per  100. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  4  to  6  feet,  151.  per  loo ;  6  to  9  feet, 

301.  per  100. 
FIR,  Silver,  3  to  4  feet,  is.   per  dozen;  4  to  5  feet,  6s,   per 
dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  gj.  per  dozen. 
,,     Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  ts.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  9s.    por 

dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  i2J.  per  dozen. 
„     Scotch,  2  to  4  feet,  i2.r.  per  100  ;  4  to  6  feet,  15J.  per  lOO  ; 
6  to  8  feet  ,25^.  per  100. 
ARBOR-VIT/E,  American,  2  to  3  feet,  4^.  per  dozen :  3  to 

4  feet,  6j.  per  dozen. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA,  3  to  4  feet,  6j.  per  dozen ;  4  to  5  feet, 

gj.  per  dozen. 
YEWS,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  85.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  12J.  per 

dozen  :  4  to  5  feet,  i8s.  per  dozen. 
ASH,  2  to  4  feet,  25J.  per  1000. 
HOLLIES,  Green.  \%  to  ^%  feet,  5^.  per  dozen  ;  2^  to  3  fc«t, 

6j.  per  dozen. 
ASPARAGUS,  2o,oco  Grayson's  Giant,  2-yr.,  2^,  per  loo. 
„     20,000  Grayson's  Giant,  3-yr.,  3^.  td.  per  100, 

ECONOMY    IN    THE    GARDEN. 


WINTER  &  SPRING 


Wc 


A 


^CtAXt>ul 


POPULAR     COLLECTIONS 
OF 

I  Hyacinths, tulips.Crocus  j 

|c0HTAINTHE.BEST.0FEVERVTHINCi,4S 


m 


FOR   CONSERVATORY    AND 
WINDOW  DECORATION 


63?    429 


N? 
10^6 


IM9       N9 

63?|  42? 


18 
15? 


FOR  PLANTING  IN  THE  OP£N 
cnoUND 


N9 

19 

a*! 


63* 


42= 


22 


23 

io;6 


21/5  VALUE 
85  'UPWAI^DS^ 
CARRIAGE 
FREE     I 


Illustrated 
descriptive 

:atalogues, 

'QRATIS&.  post-free 


5-PerCent 
'Discount 

.^       FOR 
CASH. 


THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN    LONDON,   W.G. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 

Established  1806,) 


ROSE    GROWERS 


TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   GROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "  Waltham"  Stalton, 
Great  Eastern  Railway, 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


^i^icmrnariQ  i^e^ 


The  Largest  CoUeotlon  of 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS      IN      FLOWER 

V_^  ever  brought  to>;ether.  400  varieties  are  permanently 
planted  out,  and  are  in  fine  condition  for  practical  and  experi- 
mental purposes.  This  is  such  an  opportunity  as  was  never 
before  olTered  to  all  lovers  of  this  flower.  A  few  hundreds  of 
Flowering  plants,  in  6  inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen,  package  free. 

Cbry  Banthe  muma. 

H  CAN  NELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
•  that  his  stock  of  the  above,  both  as  Cuttings  and  Stock 
pUnts,  in  6o's,  arc  very  fine  (400  varieties,  three  dozen  of  each), 
as  they  occupy  upwards  of  half  an  acre,  and  the  greater  part  are 
in  flower.  (Justomcrs  may  fully  rely  upon  their  being  true  to 
name.  For  descriptions,  classification,  prices,  and  how  to  grow 
them  to  perfection,  together  with  other  valuable  information,  see 
H.  C.'s  Illustrateti  and  Special  CATALOGUE,  sent  post-free. 
Swanley.  Kent. 
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CRANSTON'S      NURSERIES. 

Established  1785. 
S  P  EC  I A  LI  TIES: 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS. 

Address — 

CRANSTON   &   CO., 

KING'S    ACRE,  near   HEREFORD. 
Catalogues  free. 

DWARF      ROSES 

ON     THE 

CULTIVATED    SEEDLING    BRIER. 


The  only  establislnnent  wJure  this  stock  is  used 

exclusively  Jor  Roses. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION. 


GEORGE     PRINCE, 

14,     MARKET     STREET,     OXFORD. 


GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

WOOD    &    INGRAM'S 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE     of    NURSERY     STOCK, 

in'Cluding; — 

FRUIT    TREES,    FOREST    TREES, 

H.4RDY    CONIFEROUS    and    TAX.-VCEOUS 

PLANTS,    EVERGREENS, 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL   TREES  and 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY      CLIMBERS, 

ROSES,    &c., 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

The  Ifurseries,   Huntingdon. 


Orcliard  Planting,  &o. 

HF.  SMITH  AND  SONS,  Seed 
•  Merchants,  Selby,  being  about  to  give  up  their 
Nurseries,  will  offer  the  whole  of  their  splendid  stock 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  at  about  half  the  usual  price. 
It  comprises  about  10,000  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 
10,000  Gooseberries,  of  best  sorts ;  5000  Black  Naples 
Currants  ;  6000  Northumberland  Fillbasket  Rasps  (extra 
strong  canes),  S:c.,  as  well  as  fine  stocks  of  FOREST  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  CONIFERS,  &c.,  all 
clean  and  liealthy.    A  dozen  or  100  sent  as  sample  if  required. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— 200,000  MANETTI 
STOCKS,  fine  stuff,  30J,  per  icoo,  £,12  105.  per  10,000  ; 
zo.ooo  Dwarf  ROSES,  2^^-  P^r  '00i  -^^^  10s,  per  1000  ;  50,000 
cultivated  Seedling  BRIER,  i-yr.,  fine,  15J.  per  icoo ;  50,000 
strong  SEAKALE,  fit  for  Forcing,  60s.  per  1000;  200,000 
ASPARAGUS,  i-yr.,  tos.  ;  2-yr.,  15s.  :  3-yr.,  205.  ;  4-yr.,  30^. 
per  1000.  For  Cash  with  orders.  Packing  fiee.  Cheques 
crossed  London  and  County  Bank. 

RICHARD  LOCKE,  Rose  Farm,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


Fltoroua  Peat  for  Orchids,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  Slc  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17s,  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,   S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R. ,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  55.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  los.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnhorough  Station,  Hants. 

EXT     SOIL,      FEAT     SOIL.— 

Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  17s  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  £\  lor.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborough,  South- Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON,  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

pOCOA-NUT        FIBRE       REFUSE, 

^^  Reduced  price  :  —  In  4  bushel  bags,  at  is.  i,d.  (not 
less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  for  30J.  (iruck  load  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London).  A  remittance  to  accompany  all  orders. 
J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and  134,  High 
Street,  Batlersea.  S.W. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE . 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable/or  all 
soils,  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  trjcn  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants,  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
EKtriTS,     GRASS,    VINES. 

PREPARED    IN   A    FINE,    DRY.    INODOROUS   POWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton  ;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  In 
Canisters,  Is.,  23.  and  43.  each. 

Trial  Orders  of  t/ie  Jifanure  are  invited,  to  be  used 
ill  coinparison  'with  otJier  Jilariures. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 
79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  E.G. 

OIMPSON'S  RED   tSPlDER,  THKIPS,  Ulc, 

O  ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6s.  ;  per  pint,  3^.  6d. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER.  Wortley.  near  Sheffield. 

GI  S  H  U  R  S  T  C  OWV  O  U  N  D .  — 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  suft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  H.os  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  xs..  -xs..  and  loi,  6ci. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

BEST       AND       CHEAPEST 

INSECTICIDES. 

Duly  Free,   under  permission  0/ the  Honourable 
Board  pf  Customs. 


THE    "LONDON"    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

'  HOR  TICUL  TURAL  "  TOBA  CCO  JUICE. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  CLOTH  and  COKD. 

wholesale  Agents  for 

TEBBS'   UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATOR, 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 
Alt  Insecticides  and  Manures  kept  in  stock. 


Particulars    on    application, 

COREY  &  SOPEE, 

Bonded  Tob.\cco  Stores.  Shad  Thames.  London,  S.E. 


ARCHANGEL, 
PACKING 


PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


MATS 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS  and  LABELS, 
Bamboo  Canes,   Virgin  Cork,  i3r»<r. 


RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  —  ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat.  forwarded  post-free  on  aoplication. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149.  Commercial  Street," Shorcdilch, 
London,  E.G. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersbuig,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  605.  to  100s.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove,  4oi.,  50s.  and  555.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at20^.,3oj.,  and  35J.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  30^.  to  70J.  per  100  ;  good  for  packing,  from  2or. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  3«i.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London.  E.C^ 

WHolesale  Russia  Mat  Merchants. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes  ; 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Tufa  Kock. 

MESSRS.     H.     BUXTON    AND    CO., 
Matlock,  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  their  TUFA, 
a  light  porous  natural   Stone,  admirably  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  Grottos,  Ferneries,  Aquariums,  and  General  Gaiden 
Ornamentation.     For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  our  Agent, 
Mr.  H.  CHADNEY.  12.  Royal  Exchange,  Lonaon.  E.C.  _ 

Indestructltole  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarHers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls,  S:c. 

MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Under  tbe  Patronage  of  tne  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


C  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardeiiers'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these^^the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  3^.  6d.  per  1000.  or  30^.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
i.s.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3^.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  en  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Ordtrs  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK,  and  CO.,  Label  Works.  Boston. 

RosHer's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
.J— ^„_-^,_~,-r:;rv5,'»  plainer  sorts  are  specially  _;-r— t..,,^-..-,:.,.,^..... 
-•'"^^^p:^^^^^^^  suited  for  KITCHEN  '"^-j^^^^m^-"' 
^^^;r^^S^     GARDENS,     as     they      J-M^Sm 


harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take    up    little    room,    and,  JmT 

once  put    down,  incur    no  /^^ 

further   labour   or  expense,  ^  ' 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Elackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conser\'atories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3.J.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED   TILES,  for  Linmg  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  Sic. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.     , 

See  addresses  above. 

SI  .  L     V     1      R~  S~  A     N    ,D  , 

fiue  or  coarse  gram   as  desired,     Priceb  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  anv  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  iu  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptiy  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW  GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  is-or.,  iw.  6d.  ;  2i-oz., 
\is.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up^ 
15-oz,  4ths,  36J.  ;  3ds,  i6s.  per  300  feet; — 21-02.  4ths.  36^.; 
3ds.,  465.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil.  and  Colour  Merch.nnt,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

REENHOUSE    FOR    SALE.— Half-span 

roof,  quite  new,  13  feet  6  inches  long,  10  feet  wide  and 
S  feet  to  top  of  ridge  ;  door  at  end  glazed  and  painted,  and 
ready  for  fixing  ;  temporally  dxed.  and  can  be  seen  at 

J.  GLASKIN'S,  Builder,  Pembury  Road,  Hackney,  E. 
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BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  aod  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz,  and  21-oz. 


Greenlioases. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TifRAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge.  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing.  42  ieet  long,  13  feet  wide,  l^a;  11  feet  by  13  feet,  ^28; 
\-2%  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 


"    O     H     N 

GREEN  HOUSES- 


A      N 


B    q    W    M 

-every  description,         1  Fmm  pin 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      >,„    S,S,„ 

GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  ) '"  tiuuu. 

HORTICULTURAL    li  U  I  LDER  and  TI  M  BER 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.— All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  belter  than  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  curved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one, 

The   curved    house  ii  more   durable,   stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row.  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


SUCTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illustrations,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  In   any  part  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON, 


SPECIAL      NOTICE. 
IMPORTANT    KEDUCTION    IN   THE   PRICE    OF 

GALVANISED 
WIRE 

NETTING. 

The  undci-iigned,  the  INVENTORS  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  original 
rates.     Delivery  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order, 

BARNARD,    BISHOP    &    BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS,  NORWICH,  and  93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

LONDON,    E,C.— October  20,  1S77. 

THL.THAIVIES  BA^K  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Wj  {Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 
upwards  of  ,^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE   LISI   on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Hollotvay,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wliolesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMI'ROVRD  FLUED  or  CH.\MBERED 
SAIJDLE  BOILER. 

CRL'CIFORVl  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (187.1).  See 
p.  666,  Gardeners'  Ckroniete. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  f.vkry  other  BorLF.R  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects*  Plans,  or  Desif^ns  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
lixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  ^d. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON.a,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER, 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  iSiS. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 
t^  The  E.\tensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment. 

HAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 

TING,    CANVAS,    ftc,    for    Shading,    ProtectinK,   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  39,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Rlanufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 
Field  and  Entrance  Gates.  Tree  Guards,  &c.. 

VICTORIA   WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane.  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  lengih,  height,  S;c. 

Ustf/tl  and  Ornamental  for  Gardens  and  Conservatories, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — ^Arches. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Rosenes, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Hou-ses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Tempks, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Covered  Ways, 

Irtin  and  Wire  Work — Garden  Fencing  (RabVjit  proof). 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Aviaries  and  Pheasantrles, 
Wire  Work— Baskets, 
Wire  Work— Trellises. 
SS"  R.  H.  begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit   the  favour  o( 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  are   contemplating   making 
alterations   in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his   "NEW 
ILLUSI'RATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 


R.     HOLLIDAY, 

Horticultural    Iron  and   Wire  Works, 

2A.  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTFING  HILL  GATE, 

LONDON,  W. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPBOVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds,  100  yds 
s.    d.       s.    d.       s.    d.       s.    d.       s.    d. 

No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         ,,       I     3      I  10      2    5      3    o      3    7 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
Fittint^s  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  prmciples, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  ^os.  and  upwards. 

special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PAOniNGTON  WlkKWORKS. 
385    and     ?.(>2,     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON, 


W. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE, 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  305. 

Page  t^    o    o 

Hall  Page 500 

Column       3     5° 


OARDENEKS,   AND   OTHERS,   WANTING    PLACES, 

z5  words  i^.  dd.,  and  (^d,  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5^.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  tJie  current  week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subacrlptlona  PayaWe  in  ASvance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  ;Ci  "is.  zod. :  6  Months, 

11^.  lid.  :  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign  ;  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P. 0.0.  tobemade  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 

to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

CKITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


■v.,    .- 


A,  Iron  Box   fitted    up  water-tight.       B,  Pipe    or   Supply  of 
Water  from  Boiler,        c,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating    Hot 
Water,      e,  f.  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box, 
G,  Pipe    for    Jieturning  Water  to   Boiler.       M,  i,  J,  K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  different  decrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation   of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be    fitted  with  as  many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  forcing  houses  where  top  and  bottom  heat 
is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  most 
suitable  for  working,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  :— 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1875. 
*'  Gentlemen.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"1  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans   furnished  for  Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and  Public  Buildings.     Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kingdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

puarposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR  WORKS,   CHELTENHAM. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cotta  I    Portable  I    For  Coal ! 

EOBEUTS'S    PATEl^T. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  k/., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W, 


STEVENS' 
TRENTHAIVI    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1877. 

*'  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
o\it  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  cur  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in  the  habit   of  giving  testimonials,   but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS,    &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the   inspection  of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens— all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

Silver  Uedal.  1874. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER.- 
First-class  Certificate,  1867  ;  Highly  Commended,  1873  ; 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


"  This  Boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat 
from  the  fire." — Gardeners'  Magazine,  p.  254. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  burn  any  kind  of 
fuel,  is  the  Terminal  Saddle."— 7^;(r7Ki/  of  Horticulture,  p.  327. 
"  For  moderate  cost  and  real  efficiency  the  Terminal  Saddle 
is  one  of  the  very  best  " — Tltc  Garden,  p.  95. 
Prospectus  post  free. 
T.  JONES,  Temple  Street.  Manchester. 
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Birmingham  Meeting,     » y 
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HIGHEST  HONOR 

AT  THE 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelpliia. 

Specially  adapted  lor   Pumping  In 
Gentlemene'    Houses     and    Grounde. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWARD  TYLEE  &  Co., 

84,   WHITEOEOSS    SIKEET,   LONDON. 

PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL, 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-(itling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse,  tig,  Newgate  Street,  E.C.,  and 
253,  O.xford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 

WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS. 

'em^aJ     £^V/f«/  aiid  Ecojwmical. 

^SP^  Awarded  6  Silver  Medals.  ^L 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF,  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinficld. 


JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,    Horticultural 
and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wire  Worker,  Weaver, 
&c.,  104.  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fi.\ed  to  any  Boiler  now  m 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK  in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given, 

GEORGE'S  PATENT  CALORIGEN, 

FOR 

Warmmg  and  Yentilating  Small 
Co  nservatories. 

The  only  Gas  Stove 
in  which  the  product  of 
combustion  is  entbrely 
excluded  from  the  Conser- 
vatory. 
Made  in  Wrought  Iron, 

Made  m  Copper,  As. 
Height,  28  inches ;  dia- 
meter, 14  inches. 
It  will  be  found  very 
valuable  in  the  Nursery  or 
Sick  Room,  Damp  Build- 
ings, Conservatories, 
Offices,  &c.  Exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1871 
(Department  of  Scientific 
Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  EARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed 

(not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT'S  COLLECTION 
•  of  over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  BLOCKS  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of  any  of  them 
gratis. 

H.  M.  P.  Publishes  Small  SEED  CATALOGUES  m  two 
sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small 
consumers.     Specimens  and  Prices  on  application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  12  to  15, 
Eridgewater  Gardens,  Barbican,  E.C. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition,  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3^.  dd., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIIj 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  4A  ;  Stamped,  sd. 

Publishing  Office- Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  13,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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An  Entirely  Novel  Work  on  Table  Decoration.  In  folio,  with 
twenty-four  Original  Designs  in  Chromo-Lithography ; 
price  3or. 

FLORAL  DESIGNS  for  the  TABLE  : 
Plain  Directions  for  its  Ornamentation  with  Cut  Flowers 
and  Fruit,  Classified  Lists  of  Suitable  Plants,  Leaves,  Berries, 
&c.  ;  and  TWENTY-FOUR  ORIGINAL  COLOURED 
DESIGNS  for  Decorating  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and 
Supper  Tables  at  a  moderate  cost. 
"  The  prettiest  and  most  useful  Gift-Book  of  the  season." 
WYMAN  AND  SONS,  8i,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  W.C. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  15J., 

FOOD  and  DIETETICS, 
Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  Considered,  By 
F.  W.  Pa\t.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  at  Guy  s  Hospital. 

"A    standard   work    of   reference." — Laiwet.     "A   book   ot 

first-rate    merit. — Practitioner.      "  Very    full    and    exhaustive 

throughout," — spectator.    "  A  work  with  which  every  educated 

man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar." — C/ievucal  Ne^'s. 

J.  &  A.  Churchill,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CH£RE.  a  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENiCH,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HoLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  10s.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

H   E       CULTIVATOR.— 

A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8</.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  si.\  months  ;  20 per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Ciiltivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

©•  ADVERTISERS  are  requested  to  note  that 
although  -we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  tkem. 

Notice. 

H  APPLEBY,  Box  Hill  Nursery,  Dorking, 
•  begs  to  inform  the  numerous  applicants  that  he  has 
ENGAGED  Mr.  E.  BENNETT,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son &  Son,  Wellington  Road  Nurseries,  London. 

ANTED,  an  experienced   GARDENER. 
Wife  as  Laundress.    House  for  family.— RECTOR, 
Callington.  Cornwall. 

ANTED,   as  GARDENER,  married,  no 

children,  a  working  Man  who  understands  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardens  and  Vinery.  To  act  as  Groom  occasionally. 
Must  have  good  character  from  last  place.  Comfortable  cottage. 
State  wages  expected. — Box  21,  Post-of5ce.  Barrow-in-Furness, 

ANTED,  a  GARDENER  (good  SECOND)", 

to  Manage  Glass  (not  extensive)  and  Flower 'Garden, 
under  Head  Gardener,  who  has  charge  of  Land,  &c.  ;  help 
given.  Age  about  30.  married,  small  or  no  family.  Wages  £i 
per  week  with  cottage  and  conveniences  adjoining  gardens. — 
G..  Pearson  &  Son,  35,  Bishopsgate  Within,  London,  E.G. 

ANTED,  within  the  suburbs  of  Brighton, 

a  practical  and  good  WORKING  GARDENER  and 
his  WIFE,  without  encumbrance  :  the  Wife  to  undertake  the 
Laundry.  Establishment  is  only  small.  A  comfortable  and 
well-built  cottage  provided. —  For  particulars.  J.  T.,  Eastern 
Villa,  Havant. 

ANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  as  UNDER 

GARDENER,  where  four  are  kept,  a  strong  young 
Man,  used  to  Kitchen  Garden  Work.  Men  from  Nurseries  not 
accepted.  Character  required  from  last  employers. — ALPHA, 
Post-office.  Roehampton,  S.W. 

To  Nurserymen. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  industrious  and 
intelligent  Man.  as  PROPAGATOR  of  Ericas  and 
other  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  Rhododendrons,  Roses, 
Clematis,  &c.,  on  an  extensive  scale.  — State  experience,  wages 
expected,  &c.,  to  N.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


PRC 

-L       are 

)TH  E  RO  E 

AND 

MORRIS 

in  WANT   of  a    KNIFEMAN. 

who 

understands 

Layering. 

for  their  Nursery  at 

Wanstead 

Flats 

— American 

Nurseries 

Leytonstone,  E. 

Nursery  Foreman. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  steady, 
active  MAN,  who  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  Conifers,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  &c.  ;  must  be  a  good  Propagator,  able  to  Draw  Plans, 
assist  in  Correspondence,  and  take  an  occasional  Journey  if 
necessary. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected, 
to  THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Nursery- 
men, Dumfries. 

WANTED,  as  NURSERY  FOREMAN 
and  SALESMAN  (Out-of-door),  a  Man  perfectly 
competent  to  act  in  both  capacities,  and  who  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  honesty  and  sobriety.  To  such,  liberal  wages 
and  a  comfortable  situation  will  be  found  by  applying  to  D.  H. 
HIGGINS,  The  Old-Established  Nurseries,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

WANTED,  a  strong,  steady  Young  MAN  to 
attend  to  the  Fires,  Paint  and  Glaze,  and  make  himself 
generally  useful.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not 
bear  the  strictest  investigation.  Wages  25*.  jier  week. — JOHN 
WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  married  MAN  ;  must 
understand  Furnishing,  Box  Filling,  and  Nursery 
Work.— Apply,  between  7  and  8  i-.M,  to  G.  D.  TAVINER, 
Coburg  Place,  Bayswater  Road,  W. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  SHOPMAN  and 
occasional  TRAVELLER,  in  a  Wholesale  Seed  Estah- 
lUhment ;  must  be  a  good  Correspondent. — Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  age.  experience,  and  salary  required,  addressed  A.  B.  C, 
Gardener/  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Second  Shopman. 

WANTED,  an  energetic  Young  MAN  in 
above  capacity  ;  must  have  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  business,  and  be  quick  and  obliging. 
None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  bear  the  strictest 
investigation.  State  age,  references,  wages  expected,  &.C. — 
DANIELS  BROS.,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment, 
Norwich, 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  respect- 
able Man,  as  CURATOR  and  REGISTRAR  for 
Egremont  Cemetery.  Wages,  2^s.  per  week,  and  free  house. — 
Applications,  with  references,  may  be  sent  to  the  CLERK  to 
the  Burial  Board,  Egremont,  Carnforth,  on  or  before  Dec.  i. 

WANT     PLACES. 

EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such. — The  Yorkshire  SeedEstablishment,  HulL 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N, 

G.      HE  N  D  E  R  8  O  N 

•  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  In  their  Nurseries 
for  re-engagement. 

E,  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such, — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W, 

ARDENER  (Head).— Age  26,  married 

(two  young  children).  Thoroughly  understands  Hot- 
houses, Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. — H.  KENTISH, 
Clifie  Rectory.  Rochester. 

ARDENER    (Head), --Age    36,   married; 

understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Eight 
years'  good  character  from  last  situation. — G.  F.,  Rose  Cottage, 
Bracebridge,  Lincoln. 

ARDENER   (Head),   where    one   or    two 

others  are  kept,  —  Eleven  years'  experience  in  all 
branches  of  Gardening  in  some  of  the  best  places.  First-class 
character. — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J,  SHRIVES,  Royal 
Pavilion  Gardens,  Brighton, 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  43 

married,  no  family  ;  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  Land  and  Stock, 
— J.  P..  104,  High  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  26, 
married  ;  thoroughly  understand  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  reference. — A.  B.,  Hatching  Green, 
Sl  Albans,  Herts. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30  ; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Excellent  character 
and  reference. — H.  T.,  2,  High  Street,  Somerstown,  Chichester. 

ARDENER    (Head,   Working),   to   any 

Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Man  in  every  department  of  Horticulture. — Age  30, 
single.  First-class  testimonials  — Address,  with  particulars, 
A.  P.,  Rev.  J.  Savage,  Rowland's  Castle.  Havant,  Hant. 

/^ARDENER     (Head,     Working,     where 

V-^  another  is  kept,  or  good  Single-handed). — Age  39  ; 
understands  Forcing  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  and  Orchard-house.  Wife 
could  take  a  small  Laundry.  Good  reference.  Country  pre- 
ferred.— J.  TAYLOR,  Thong,  near  Gravesend. 

ARDENER     (First-class).  —  Age     32"; 

thoroughly  competent,  having  had  good  practice  from 
early  youth  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  successful  Culture  of 
choice  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Esculents,  with  the  general 
Management  of  a  Garden  Establishment  on  any  extent.  Is 
thoroughly  steady,  energetic,  and  not  afraid  of  work, — D, 
KNIGHT,  24,  Orford  Street,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

ARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 

BAILIFF. — Age  34,  married  ;  eighteen  years'  expe- 
rience in  first-class  places,  five  as  Head  Gardener.  Unexcep- 
tionable character  and  testimonials  from  last  and  previous 
situations.— VERTIS,  436,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  Single- 

handed). — Age  32,  married  ;  thoroughly  understands 
Pines,  Vines,  Stove.  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Kitchen  Garden, 
&c.  :  six  years'  good  character.  First-class  references. — A.  B., 
15,  Cross  Street,  West  Ham  Lane,  Stratford,  E. 

ARDENER    (Head,    or    good    Single- 

handed).— Married,  no  family:  sixteen  years*  experience 
in  all  branches.  Good  character  from  last  situation.  Please 
slate  particulars. — J.  B.,  13.  Whately  Road,  Penge.  S.E, 

GARDENER.— JOHN  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yard.  Garston.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
aManin  the  prime  of  life,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  many  years'  experience 
in  some  of  the  best  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GaI^  D  E  N  e"r.~—  George  Legg,  late 
Gardener  to  S.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Cleveland  House,  Clapham 
Park,  London,  S.W..  is  still  disengaged,  and  respectfully  oifers 
his  services  to  any  Nobleman,  Lady,  or  Gentleman  reqiuring  a 
persevering  and  successful  Gardener.  The  position  he  has  won 
as  an  Exhibitor  of  Plants  at  the  Great  Metropolitan  Shows,  and 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Ralli's  garden  (which  nas  been  inspected 
by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Kitjgdoin),  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  hi'^  competency.— G.  LEGG,  1,  Park  Villas,  Kcnil- 
ford  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Gardener,  where  help  is  given.— Age  25, 
single  ;  good  experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing, 
Cucumbers,  I^lelons,  Grapes,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening. Good  character.— T.  C,  Mr.  Southern,  Shardlow, 
Derby. 

Gardener  (Kitchen,  Under,  or 
Single-handed). — Age  23,  single  ;  no  objection  to  a 
Pony.  Good  character,— A.  B.  C,  Bridgers,  Paddock  Wood, 
Kent, 

Gardener  (under).— Age  19 ;  willing  to 
make    himself  useful.      Good    character.  —  F,   B.,  The 
Willows,  Great  Malvern. 

GARDENER  (Under),  or  IMPROVER.— 
Has  had   five    years'   experience.— WILLIAM    BOX. 
Turville  Heath.  Henley-on-Thames, 

TOURNEYMAN,or  UNDER  GARDENER, 

tJ  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment. — Young  ;  eight  years* 
experience  in  all  branches.  Good  references. — Apply,  stating 
wages,  &c,,  to  J.  G.,  15,  St.  Margarets,  near  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Herts. 


FOREMAN,    in    a    good    Establishment.— 
Age   25.     Good  character.— D.  M.    R.,    May   Cottage, 
Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 

MANAGER,  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN 
and  PROPAGATOR.— Practically  acquainted  with  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  Growth  of  Plants 
and  Flowers  for  Market.  First-class  references. — ALPHA, 
Messrs.  Pengilly  &  Pool,  59,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (General),  or  SALESMAN.— 
Twelve  and  a  half  years'  experience  in  general  Nursery 
Work  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Six  and  a  half  years  with  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  and  for  the  past  four  years  Foreman  and  Salesman  in  the 
Stove  Plant  Department. — J.  B.,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

PPRENTICE,  in  a  First-rate  Garden,  for 

three  years. — Age  17,  Will  pay  a  premium  of  ;^5  a  year. 
—WILLIAM  EARL,  Gardener,  Peverel  Court,  Aylesbury, 
Bucks, 

Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Age   24  ;  eight  years'  general 
experience.     Best  of  references. — ALPHA,  Mr.  Parsons, 
Seedsman,  Nicholas  Street,  Bristol. 

0    WHOLESALE   NURSERYMEN    and 

SEEDSMEN.— The  Advertiser  desires  to  meet  with  an 
engagement  to  take  Periodical  Journeys  for  a  good  House  ;  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  trades. — A.  B.  C,  Post-office. 
Chester, 

OOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK,  in  a  Nursery 

or  Seed  Business. — Age  32.  First-class  references.— 
K.  W.,  2.  Francis  Street,  Chester. 

ASSISTANT,  in  a  Fruit  or  Seed  Business. — 
Age  25  ;  respectable.— S.  E,  H.,  Holly  Cottage,  Reddish, 
near  Stockport. 

Seed  Trade. 

COUNTER-HAND.— Age  21  ;  seven  years' 
experience  in  Retail   Houses.     Satisfactory  references. — 
G.  W. ,  36,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood.  N. 

0  LAND  AGENTS  and  STEWARDS.— 

A  Land  Surveyor,  practising  in  London,  is  desirous  of 
placing  a  Son  with  a  Gentleman  of  Position,  where  a  knowledge 
of  Farming,  Soils,  Agricultural  Customs,  and  the  General 
Management  of  Estates  could  be  acquired. — X.,  Mr,  Ryde,  29, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  PORTING. 


B    P    P    S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCO 


s 

A 


JAMES       EPPS&CO., 

HOMCEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HF.ADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION:  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infajits. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
17a,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Pure  Blood.— 
When  the  blood  is  pure,  its  circulation  perfect,  and  the 
nerves  in  good  order,  we  .-u-c  well.  These  Pills  possess  a 
marvellous  power  in  securing  these  great  secrets  of  health  by 
purifying,  regulating,  and  strengthening  fluids  and  solids. 
Holloway's  Pills  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  persons 
suffering  from  Disordered  Digestion,  or  Worried  by  Nervous 
Fancies,  or  Neuralgic  Pains.  They  correct  acidity  and  heart- 
burn, dispel  sick  headache,  quicken  the  action  of  the  liver,  and 
act  as  alteratives  and  gentle  aperients.  The  weak  and  delicate 
may  lake  them  without  fear.  Holloway's  Pills  are  eminently 
serviceable  to  invalids  of  irritable  constitution,  as  they  raise  the 
action  of  every  organ  to  its  natural  standard,  and  universally 
exercise  a  calming  and  sedative  influence. 
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HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER,    AND     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS 


ENGINEER. 


THE  BEST  BUILT  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    PRICES. 

Plans  and  Estiniates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  either  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

H.  Ormson's  Work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  Building  and  Heating,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  and  at  many  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Country. 

PLAIN    AND    INEXPENSIVE    HOTHOUSES 

Designed  and  Built  with  a  strict  regard  to  Economy  in  Price,  the  best  of  Materials  and  Workmanship,  and  Practical  Adaptation. 

Unsurpassed  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  erected  and  fitted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Surveys  made  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.    Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.   Tenders  for  Drawings  prepared  by  Architects. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    ON   APPLICATION. 


HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER    and     HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     ENGINEER, 
STANLEY  BRIDGE,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PAEHAl'S  PATEIT  SYSTEM  OE  dLAZIia  WITHOUT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repairs,  and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip. 


New  ** Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

With  "  Truss"  Hinge,  and  no  Principals. 

The  Ridge  always  fits  close,  the  interior  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  the 

corners  are  secured  in  iron  angle  plates  :  21-oz.  glass. 


WILLIAM  PARHAM, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-waler 
Engineer^ 

NORTHGATE  WORKS,    BATH  ; 

AND 

2S0,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


*,*  Specimen  Houses,  Frames,  &c., 
and  Drawings  of  important  Works  which 
W.  P.  has  carried  out  may  be  seen  at 
either  address. 


ILL  USTRA  TED      CA  TALOGUES 
and   PRICE   LISTS   free. 


Designs  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of 
charge  fur  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Hot-water  Works  of  any  magnitude. 


J^aiJisakii  wp'^^rt'T^' 


r 


Extra  Strong  Cucumber  or  Melon  Frames, 

with  2-inch  sashes  and  i^-inch  red  deal  frames,  secured  at  each  corner  with 
two  wrought-iron  strap  bolts.     Glazed,  without  putty,  with  21-oz.  glass. 


A  S.  OWENS  &  CO., 


HYDRAULIC       ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON.  E.G. 


THE    IMPBOVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    EATJI. 

This  useful  Self-actin"  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive-powei,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  ODlained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  49.     G-\RDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 


No.  54*.  THE   CASSIOBURY   FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,   as    designed    for    the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  [Gardens,  &c. 

No.  46<7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering       No.  ^^,     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.  4917.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use.  No.     4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  5oandS-t<z.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description.        ;    no.  39^.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
No.  38.     PORTABLELIQUIDMANUREPUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction.    1  G.arden  use. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO,  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions  Farms  &c  comprising  PUMPS  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPAR.ATUS,  B.ATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  G.ASWOllKb,  Apparatus  tor  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINb. 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  fart  0/ the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES     CAN     BE     HAD     ON     APPLICATION. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  PnbUsh=r,"  at  the  Office  41,  WelhnRton  Street   Covent  Garden,  London,  WC 
Printed  by  William  Richams,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  BRADBtlHV,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefhars,  Citv  of  London,  m  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
Slid  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County  —Saturday,  November  24,  1S77. 

Agent  for  Man'hestei-JoHN  Hkyivood.  Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  MsNziES  &  Co.,  Edmburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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Adulteration  of  Seeds. 

A  REWARD  OF  FIFTY  POUNDS 
will  be  PAID  to  any  one  who  will  give  such  PRIVATE 
INFORMATION  as  may  lead  to  the  CONVICTION  of  any 
PERSON  who  has  committed  any  olTence  against  the  Act  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Adulteration  of  Seeds.  Communication 
upon  this  subject  may  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  A.  FRANCIS,  the  Inspector  under  the  Act. 
29,  Barford  Street,  Ishngton,  N.  ^^^^ 

Roses, 

CHARLES    TURNER   is   now  prepared  to 
e.xecute  orders  for  Standard  and  Dwaif  ROSES  in  great 
variety.     A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees.  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the   present   season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Cheitsey. 


Dutch  Roots. 

CHARLES  LEE  and  SON  have  received  a 
large  consignment  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  DUTCH 
ROOTS,  for  which  they  hope  to  be  favoured  with  early  Orders. 
CATALOGUES  post-free. 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammer- 
smith, London,  W, 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.     (established 
•     1822),  Cox's  and  Hammond's   Quays.    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 
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NOTICE  — All  Numbers  of  the  '^  Gardeners' 
Chronicle" prior  to  1S74  are  is.  each. 

r)OYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
t  South  Kenslneton.  S.W. 

N  OT  I  C  E.  —  SCIENTIFIC,  FKUIT,  .and  FLUKAL 
COMMITTEES'  MEETINGS,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
December  4,  in  the  Council  Room,  at  ir  o'clock.  GENERAL 
MEETING  for  ELECTION  of  FELLOWS  at  3  o'clock. 


WINTER  GARDENS,   SOUTHPORT.— 
GRAND  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  MARCH  20 
and  21.     For  Schedules  apply  to 

A.  CAMPBELL,  Horticultural  Superintendent. 

LILIES. — Being  an  Importer  of  many 
thousands  annually  of  choice  Lilies  direct  from  their 
native  habitats,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  supply  all  the  rare 
sorts  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Establishment    for    New  and    Rare    Plants,   King's   Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

HURST  AND  SON  have  just  received  a  very 
fine  let  of  AMERICAN  TUBEROSES,  also  GLADI- 
OLUS BRENCHLEVENMS,  Clumps  of  LILY  of  the 
VALLEY,  SPIR/EA  JAPONICA.  Lowest  price  on  applica- 
tion. 6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ROTHEROE  AND   MORRIS,   HORTI- 

cuLTURAL,  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers, 98,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  EC,  and  at  Leyton- 
-.tone,  E.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. 

DOUBLE     LILAC     PRIMROSES.— 
Per  100,  121   (id.  ■  per  looo,  1005. 
RODGER,  McClelland    and    CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
Newry.  

To  tile  Trade. 
HRISTMAS  ROSES.— Extra  fine  Clumps, 

with  Flower-buds,  very  cheap. 
K.  SANDER  AND  CO.,  St;ed  Growers,  St.  Alban's. 


c 


HAMPTON      COURT      BLACK 
HAMBURGH    VINES.— Strong    Fruiting   Canes  of 
this  well-known  Grape,  s^. .  ys.6ii.  and  las.  6(^.  each;  Planting 
Canes,  31.  6.V.      Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the  principal  kinds  at 
the  above  prices. 
T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Seedling  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

THE      SUBSCRIBERS'      NURSERY 
TRADE    LIST  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Business  Card. 

W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Dundee.— November  12. 

LARGE  TREE  BOX.— Handsome,  bushy, 
and  well  rooted,  5.  6,  7  and  3  feet  high.  Tree  Rox 
live  under  trees  better  thnn  ony  othor  ovargrcci  tree.  Prices 
on  ai^ijilcaiion.     An  inspection  invited. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

ZALEA    INDICA.— Fine   healthy   Plants, 

very  bushy  and  well  set  with  bud,  in  4j4-in.  pots,  all 
home-grown  and  of  the  best  varieties. 

gs.  to  125.  per  dozen,  jos.  to  90J.  per  100. 
B.  WHITHAM.  The  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 

HARLES    TURNER    has    strong  plants, 

now  ready  for  sending  out,  of  CARNATIONS,  Winter- 
flowering  ditto,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS.  Lists  may  be  had 
on  application. —The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Exotic  Fern  Spores. 
T  B.  GOUBERT,  of  the  Nurseries,  Kilburn, 

''  •     London,  N.W.,  can  supply  12  of  the  leading  varieties, 
from  2S.  6^.  per  packet,  true  to  name. 

J.  B.  G.    would  also  like  to  receive  SPECIAL  PRICES  of 
OUTDOOR  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Pansy  Seed. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRU  have  much  pleasure 
in   olTerinj:   Show  and    Fancy   Pansy    Seed,  saved   from 
the  finest  named  Flowers      Price  on  application. 

DOWNIE     AND     LJVIRD,    17.    South     Frederick    Street, 
Edinburgh  ^^^^_^^^ 

ASPARAGUS,    for   Forcing    or    Planting.— 
A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  ca&h.      For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H.  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

SPARAGUS^ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

of  Connover's  Colossal,   i,  2,  and  3-yr.     Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing. 

C.  K.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

ASPARAGUS.  — Many  thousand  fine 
selected  4-yr.  old  Roots,  at  vs.  per  100.  Packages  for 
<|uantities  of  400  and  under,  li.  'v/.  each.  'I'erms,  Cash  with 
Dtdir.  K.  BATH,  Crayford.  

HOGG    AND    ROBERTSON^can    offer    a 
tpiantiiy  oflargc  sound  POTATO  ONIONS.    Price  on 
applicalion.  37,  Maiy  Street,  Dublin. 

N  I  0  N  S  .  —  For     Sale,    about    4    tons 

of  prime.     Apply  to 
3.  SCO'lT,  The  Nurseries,  Mertiolt,  Somerset. 


FICUS  E  LAST  I  C  A. —  Parties  having 
Large  or  Overgrown  Specimens  of  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  other  Plants,  or  receive 
their  Value  in  Cash,  from 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

WANTED,    Double    White    and    Crimson 
PRIMROSES,    good    strong    clumps,    in    quantity. 
State  price  per  loo  to 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS.  Leith  W.alk  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh. 

WANTED,    20,000   or   30,000    MANETTI 
STOCKS.     Please  jtate  lowest  cash  price  to 
D.  E.  F.,  Gardeners'  Chromcle  Office,  London,  W,C. 


w 
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WANTED,     RHODODENDRON     CAU- 
CASICUM  ALP,UM,or  any  good  While  :  RHODO- 
DENDRON   AZALEOIDES,    KALMIA   LATI FOLIA,  and    i 
AZALEA  PONTICA  ;  large  plants  prelerred  :  must  be  covered 
with  buds. 

W.  F.  UOFF,  =03,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 

WANTED,     2-yr.     transplanted     Common 
BRAMBLE,     Sample  and  price  to 
JAMES    BIRD,    Nurseryman,    Downham. 

ANTED,   strong,   transplanted   LARCH, 

iYz,  3,  3!2  feet.     Samples  and  prices  to 
CRANSTON  ANU  CO.,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 

WANTED,  ENGLISH  OAK,  2  to  z\  feet, 
and  larger;  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  to  2fc' feel, 
and  larger  ;  PIN  US  LARICIO  (true)  ;  all  stout,  transplantc.l. 
clean  grown,  and  well  rooted.  Give  sizes,  tjuantity,  and  all 
particulars,  to 

F.   &  A.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  The   "  Upton  "  Nurs;rics, 
Chester. 

WANTED,  OAKS,  2  to   3   feet   and   3  to 
4  feet,     .State  quantity  to  offer  and  price, 
FISHER,  HOLMES    aku    CO.,   Ilandsworlli    Nurseries, 
Shctneld. 


80,000  Fonticum  Kliododendrons, 
TOHN    STANDISH     and     CO.    have     an 

O  immense  stock  of  PONTICUMS  to  offer,  suitable  for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

A  SpeclaJly  Cheap  Offer. 

PICEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens,   3,  4,   5,  to  6  feet,  at  3^..  \s.,  ^s.^ 
and  ds.  each  ;   less  per  dozen.     Quotations   to  the  Trade  on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

OLLIES  and  YEWS.— A  large  quantity  of 

Green  and  Variegated,  both  new  and  old  varieties,  to 
be  Disposed  of,  in  large  or  small  lots  ;  all  recently  transplanted, 
and  in  good  condition  for  removal.  Many  of  the  Hollies  are 
beautifully  berried  and  admirably  adapted  for  Christmas  Trees. 

GARDENER,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Coventry. 

"TRISH    YEWS.— Very   fine,   well   furnished, 

-A-    well   coloured,   and   well  rooted   trees,    5  to  8  feet   high 

at  305.  per  dozen. 

RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.,  64,  Hill street,  Newry. 

English  Yews,  English  Yews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  3*  to  4  feet,  I2i-.  per  doz., 
80J.  per  100  ;    4  to  43  feet,    \Zs.  per  doz.,    loor,   per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  spenimen. 

rOHN  PERKINS  AND  SON.  52,  Market  Square, 
Northampton, 

PRUCE  FIR,  extra  fine,  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft., 

will  remove  with  safety,  well  grown  plants.     Special  low 
prices  on  application. 

ELCOMEE  and  son,  The  Nurseries,  Romsey,  Hants. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 
TORN     STANDISH    AND    CO.,    Royal 

?-/  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

tj  134,  Faubourg  de  Bru.vcelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :  Messrs.  R,  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men and  Sekdsmen  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST  of  FOREST  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  application. 

PHEASANT-EYED  NARCISSUS.— 
For  Sale,  Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented  Narciss,  io.r.  per 
bushel.  Likewise  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  BULfclFERUM, 
121.  per  100.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Package  free.  Post- 
oftice  Orders  payable  Vauxhall, 
C.   W.  ALDERSON,  Langley  Lane.  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

TXTM.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 

V  \  S»sse.v.  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  stocks  in  Europe, 

Specialties— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons. 

Firat-claBS  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
tramed  PEACHES  and  NECTARTMES.  A'so 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES.  PEARS.  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  AnimmensestockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottlngham,  near  HulL 

AMERICAN  POTATOS.  — Splendid  new 
varieties  for  this  season,  also  all  the  standard  sorts. 
Purchasers  are  referred  to  Bliss's  Grand  E.xhibitioa  of  the  above 
at  Bingley  Hall,  Hirniingli.Tm,  next  week,  when 

HOOPER  ANU  CO.  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Orders. 

Important  to  the  Trade  and  Large  Growers. 

POTATOS.— For   Sale   cheap,   500  Sacks  of 
choice  and  well  selected  Seed  Potatos,  comprisinj^  Snow- 
flake,    Early  Rose,    Flukes,    Early  Goodrich  and  Early  Oxford, 
at  prices  rangini;  from  Cl  7J-  to  An  P^f  toi-     Address, 
POTA't'O,  Ganleuers'  Chromdf  0(^ct:,  W.C. 


Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs^  and  OtberB 

RKIJUIRING 

GARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mwro, 
Price  List  od  applicatioa. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Plants  and  Bulbs. 
R.    J.     C.     STEVENS      will     SELL    by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covetit  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  5,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES,  Specimen  CONIFERS,  Hardy  and  Ornamental 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  CHRISTMAS 
ROSES,  from  several  English  Nurseries:  CAMELLIAS, 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,  Hardy  RHODODENDRONS, 
YUCCAS,  SPIRv'EAS,  from  one  of  the  oldest  established 
nurseries  in  Ghent.  A  consignment  of  choice  double  and  single 
HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS,  for  pots,  glasses,  and  borders  ; 
CROCUSES  of  all  colours;  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS, 
GLADIOLI,  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  and  other  BULBS, 
just  arrived  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  large  aiul 
small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

ImpoTteil  and  Establislied  OrcWds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  6,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  larae  importation  of  ONCIDIUM 
CRISPUM,  O.  VERRUCOSUM  ROGERSI,  O.  SAR- 
CODES:  some  fine  established  plants  of  CATTLEYA 
SCHILLERIANA,  C.  MARGINATA,  C.  INTERMEDIA, 
C.  LEOPOLDI  ;  and  choice  L/ELIAS  ;  several  small  collec- 
tions  of  Established  ORCHIDS  :  700  tuberous  rooted 
BEGONIAS  from  Ghent,  cases  of  Araucarias,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Auction  Mart,  Tolcenliouse  Yard,  B.C. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  a  large  consignment  of  2800 
LILIUM  LANCI  FOLIUM,  PUNCTATUM,  ALBUM, 
ROSEUM,and  RUBRUM  ;  1000  GLADIOLI,  including 
several  choice  named  kinds  of  GANDAVENSIS  :  large 
quantities  of  SPIR7EAJAP0NICA  and  PALMATA;  fine 
HYACINTHS  for  glasses  and  borders:  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  EC,  ne.ir  the  Bank,  on  MOND.AY 
NEXT,  at  half-past  11  o'Clock  punctually. 

Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  58,  Gracechurch  Street, 
E.G.,  and  Leylonstone,  E. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  3B  &  39,  Gracechurch  Street.E.C. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  a  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of 
300  Double  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  com- 
pact plants,  I  to  3  feet,  well  set  with  bloom-buds  :  300 
handsome  Staodard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of  the  best 
varieties:  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  hardy  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  CONIFERjE  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  PRIMULAS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  hy  AUCTION  the  above,  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  E.G.,.  on  TUESDAY,  December  4,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. , 
and  Leylonstone,  E. 

Gospel  Oak,  N.'W. 

Mansfield  Road  Nursery,  adjoining  the  Gospel  Oak  Railway 

Station. 

SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK  and  also  of  the  LEASE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  on  FRIDAY,  December  14,  at  ir  for  12  o'clock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
a  selection  of  Evergreen  and  Fruit  Trees,  a  large  quantity  of 
choice  Alpine  and  Heibaceous  Plants,  for  which  the  Nursery 
has  been  celebrated  ;  Camellias  and  Azaleas  :  2  small  GREEN- 
HOUSES. The  LEASE  of  the  NURSERY',  i3  years  un- 
expired, will  be  olTered  on  the  Premises  prior  to  the  Sale  of  the 
Stock.  To  any  one  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  at  command 
desirous  of  embarking  into  the  Nursery  and  Florist  Business, 
this  sale  offers  an  excellent  opportunity. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gr.acechurch  Street,  E.C, 
and  Leytonstone,  E. 


To  NuiGerymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession,  all 
those  extensive  GREENHOUSES,  MUSHROOM- 
HOUSE,  RHUBARB-HOUSE.  DWELLING-HOUSE,  and 
other  Buildings,  together  with  the  large  NURSERY 
GARDEN  adjoining  and  situate  at  Fairfield,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
and  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Joshua  Grimwood.  For 
paiticulars  apply  to 

Mr.  JAMES  EDDY,  96,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES,  6  to  9  and  12  feet  ; 
LARCH,  2}<   to  4^  feet :  ASH :  strong  QUICK,  and 
other  strong  Quick. 

WILLIAM  GROVE,  Nurseryman,  Hereford. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas,  well  set  for  Bloom, 

of  various  sizes  (English  worked  and  grown). 

HENRY  WALTON  has  a  fine  healthy  stock 
to  offer  of  the  above. 
Edge  End  Nurseries,  Erierfield,  nearly  Burnley. 

Rasp  "berries. 

H     CAN  NELL,     from    the    fact    of    being 
•     situated  in  ihe  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  above, 
is  enabled   to  offer  fine   vouiig  Canes,  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, of  all  the  best  varieties.      Price,  S;c.,  on  application. 
SwanUy,  Kent. 

JOHNSTONE'S     ST.     MARTIN'S 

P-'       RHUBARB.— Earliest    and   best   in   cultivation,    strong 
roots,   qj.  per  dozen.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GENERAL  NURSERY  TRADE  LIST  cow  ready. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 

To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 
SABBATIA  CHLOROIDES. 

WT  H  O  M  P  S  O  N,  Seedsman,  Tavern 
•  Street,  Ipswich,  begs  to  announce,  to  the  Trade  only, 
that  he  has  just  received  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  Seed  of  the 
above  very  beautiful  species,  which  is  described  on  ihe  best 
authority  as  being  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  of  the  North 
American  Flora.  Flowers  deep  rose,  2  inches  in  _  diameter  ; 
annual  or  biennial.  Price  on  application,  with  List  of  other 
Novelties, 


SNOWFLAKE  POTATO,  English    Growth. 
—  Several  tons  of  a  fine  sample,  for  Sale  cheap. 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Planting  Season. 

E    BURGESS  begs  to  offer  the  following  :— 
•      Strong    Standard    and     Pyramid     PEARS.     ROSES, 
Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Flowering    SHRUBS,     English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  to  10  feet  ;  Spruce  FIRS. 
Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries.  London  Road,  Cheltenham, 

.lANT     LILY     OF    THE     VALLEY. 

—  Strong  blooming   RootSj    25.  per  dozen,    12s,  6d.  per 
100.  package  free. 

ROSES,  Dwarf,  the  "  Mile  Ash  dozen,"  twelve  be=t  varieties, 
extra  strong  plant.s,  for  ics.  Od..  package  free. 

EDWIN  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

TO  PLANTERS. — We  are  clearing  some 
ground  of  FOREST  TREES.  SHRUBS,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  HEDGE  and 
UNDERWOOD  PLANTS,  much  under  usual  prices.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

JOSEPH  TREMBLE  and  SONS,  Penrith. 

Bay  Laurels  and  Hardy  Heaths, 

WJ.  WATSON   has  about  8000  of  each  of 
•     the   above   to   offer,  e.vtra  line  plants,  ^8  to  ^lo  per 
locD.      Free  on  Rails  or  Steamer. 

W.  J.  WATSON,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Nevvcaslle-ou- 
Tyne,  

A  SPARAGUS,      RASPBERRY      CANES, 

^LX.     STRAWBERRY    PLANTS,    FRUIT    TREES,    &c  , 

strong  healthy  stuff,   at   lowest    price.      Catalogues    free    on 
application, 

M.  GODEFROY-LEBEUF,  of  Paris. 
Agent:  J.    L.    HUSS,    21,    Milman's    Row,    King's   Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ot  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

SEAKALE  for  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 
the  Trade,  gos.  per  1000,  and  25.  packing  ;  500  and  under, 
10^.  per  ICO  and  is.  packing  ;  many  acres  for  sale.  Remittances 
to  accompany  all  orders. —ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market 
Gardener,  3,  Althorpe  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  (late  of  5, 
Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 

DAFFODILS,  &c.,  for  Naturalisation  in 
floral  walks.  Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  flower  borders, 
shrubberies,  and  woodland  walks,  jos.,  -zos..  and  saj.  per  1000 ; 
■2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  6d.  per  100.  CROCUS.  12s.  6d.  per  1000. 
SNOWDROPS.  i8j.  per  1000.  SNOWFLAKES.  7s.  6d.  per 
100.  SCILLAS,  5^.  6d.  per  100.  LILIES,  20^.  per  100. 
BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


s 


FECIAL 


OFFER. 


APPLES,  Standards  line,  65.J.  per  100. 
PEARS,  Standards,  fine,  70s.  per  100. 

.,     Pyramids,  fine.  12J,  to  15s.  per  dozen. 
APRICOTS.  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  285.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 
APPLES,  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  i8j.  to  22s.  per  doz.       [doz. 
CHERRIES,  Dwarf-trained  Morello,  very  fine,  24^.  per 
PEARS,  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  20s.  to  25J.  per  dozen. 
W.    BALL    AND    CO.,     The    Nurseries,     Bedford     Road. 
Northampton, 

To  Exhibitors  and  Others. 

STOVE  PLANTS.— A  Private  Grower,  not 
having  space  enough,  wishes  to  Sell  some  large  plants. 
which  are  in  excellent  condition,  viz.  :  —  2  PANDANUS 
UTILTS.  1  CHAM.EROPS  HUMILIS,  i  LATANIA 
BORBONICA.  2  CROTON  VARtEGATA ;  all  in  No.  i  pots. 
Application,  by  letter  or  personal,  will  be  attended  to. 
E.  S.  STILLWELL,  Esq.,  Sion  House,  Lady  well,  Kent.  S.E. 

TREES.— For  Sale  (from  a  Private  Nursery, 
overstocked),  at  a  low  price  for  Cash  :  — 
3000  ELM,  5  to  7  feet  high. 
500  SYCAMORE.  5  to  8  feet  high. 
503  MAPLE,  7  to  8  feet  high. 
700  LIME,  2  to  3  feet  high. 
70D  LARCH,  3  to  4  feet  high. 
500  YEW,  3  to  4  feet  high. 
500  BOX,  2  to  3  feet  high. 
Mr.  W.  S.  HOSLEY,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Waldeo,  Essex. 

Avenue  Trees. 
T>   TUCKER  has  a  large  quantity  to  offer, 

-CV.    cheap  and  good.    HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  S  to  10  feet, 

gj.  per  dozen,  6oj.  per  100  ;  LIMES,  8  to  10  feet.  loi.  per  dozen, 
75s.  per  100  ;  10  to  12  feet,  iZs.  per  dozen.  The  above  have 
-rood  bushy  heads.  POPLARS,  HORNBEAM,  Silver 
BIRCH,  SYCAMORE,  English  OAKS,  Mountain  ASH  and 
ALDER,  8  to  10  feet,  45.  to  6^.  per  dozen.  Alsa  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  ASH  and  all  other  FOREST  TREES,  of 
which  a  Priced  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned   PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
well  established  : — 
AURICULAS,  finest  mixed  Alpine,  in   54-pots.  j,s   per  dozen, 

qos.  per  loo,  very  strong. 
ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA,  6s.  per  100 
CLOVES,  The    Bride  and  The   Ghost,  pure    white,   sweetly 

scented,  in  60-pots,  very  strong,  22f.  6d.  per  100. 
PANSY,  Blue  King.  Zs.  per  100. 
,,     Cliveden  Blue,  Zs.  per  100. 
,,     Cliveden  Purple.  3j.  per  100. 
,,     Cliveden  Yellow,  (>s.  per  100. 
,,     Dean's  White.  6s,  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twelve  named  varieties,  m  6Q-pols,  25s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow,  ^os.  per  100. 

,,     single  Lilac,  12s.  per  100. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  iSs.  per  100. 

,,     double  White,  2s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  roo, 
SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  Scarlet  Queen,  zs  per  100. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA,  45.  per  dozen.  iZs.  per  100. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000,     Orders  amounting  to  20s. 
bo.\es  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road,  Northampton. 


SPIR/EA    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 
The   above  can  be  had.    in   fine   dumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6j-  per  100.  £7  per  looo.  or  .£60  per  10.000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

CHRISTMAS       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CCEEULEA,     8,000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PIGELIA      MARYLAN  DI  CA.— 

Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  6xs.  per  loo. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

PANDANUS   UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  of 
this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20s.  per  100,   iSos.  per 
1000.     Extremely  healthy.  6,  8  and  10  inches  liigh  and  ^lnward:^. 
I.  VANDEK  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

To  Nurserymen  and  tlie  Trade. 

SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS  for  Forcing, 
Planting,  &c.     Finest  in  the  Trade.     Also  fine  TARRA- 
GON.    Price,  &c  ,  to 

C.  PAGE  (late  Henry  Page),  St.  John's  Nurseries,  Walham 
Green,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Eultis,  OrcWds.  ficc. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  best  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE  of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  &c..  in  \Oiich 
will  be  found  many  Novelties  of  sterling  merit,  includmg  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  S:c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

LADIOLI  —  GLADIOLI. 

Fine  English-grown  Bulbs. 
To  secure  some  of  these  splendid  exhibition  varieties  apply 
at  once  for  T.  W.  D.'s  20s.  Collection  (all  named).    Sent  carnage- 
free  on  receipt  of  cash.      Post-office  Order  made  p:tyable  at 
Veonl. 
T.  W.  DALEY,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman.  Hendfurd,  Yeovil. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas,  well  Set  for  Bloom,  of 

VARIOUS  SIZES. 

CHARLES    TURNER   has   a   fine   healthy 
stock  to  olTer  of  the  above. 
The    Royal    Nurseries,    Slough. 

DWARF  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 
Brier,  of  the  leading  Exhibition  varieties,  9s.  per  dozen, 
package  free.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 

JOHN    HOUSE,    F.R.H.S.,    Eastgate    Nurseries,    Peter- 
borough. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  :   also  CATA- 
LOGUE  of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application  / 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Sawbridgwonh.  Hens.         * 

Fruit  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs, 

CONIFER/E,  &c. 

p   II   A   R   L   E    S  TURNER'S 

V--'       New  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  post-free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 

To  the  Trade,  &g. 

ROSES,  Tea  and  Noisette,  in  pots  ;  immense 
stock  of  fine  plants. 
EWING  AND   CO.,    The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,    New- 
market Road,  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

SEAKALE.— Extra  fine  Forcing,  very  strong 
clean  roots,  with  good  crowns,  8s.  and  los.  per  100.     Un- 
known correspondents  are  requested  to  remit  cash  with  order. 

GEO.  CLARKE,  Nurseries,  Streatham  Place,  Bri.xton  Hill, 
London,  S.W. 

Cucumber,  EoUisson's  Telegraph. 
J.  HARDY  begs  to  offer,  to  the  Trade, 

•  SEED  of  his  SELECTED  STOCK 

of  the  above,   by  the   100  Seeds  or  the  Ounce. 

Cash  or  reference.     Price  on  application  to 

H.  J.  HARDY, 

Stour  Valley   Seed    Grounds,    Bures,    Suffolk, 

HARLES    B.    SAUNDERS,  Ca^sarean 

Nurseries,     St.  .Saviour's,    Jersey,    respectfully    solicits 
Orders  for  the  following  NURSERY  STOCK  :— 
ELMS,  5000  Guernsey,  fine  upright  trees,  7  to  12  feet,  30s,  to 

loos.  per  100. 
OAKS,  5000  Evergreen,  carefully  grown,  8  inches  to  8  feet,  8s. 

to  1 50s,  per  ICO. 
EUONYMUS,  10,000  Golden,  Green,  and  Silver,  S  inches  to 
2  feet,  I2S.  6d.  to  sos.  per  100. 
BULBS,    CAMELLIA     STOCKS.    CARNATIONS     and 
PICOTEES,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS.  &c. 
CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON  POTATO.— This 
new  American  sort  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
This  valuable  Potato  originated  in  1874  from  seed  bulbs  of  the 
Chili  Red.  The  vines  and  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the 
Early  Rose,  only  more  vigorous.  The  plants  appear  above- 
ground  very  shordy  after  planting,  and  from  that  time  continue 
to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  outstripping  all  other  varle-.ies  in 
strength  of  growth  and  lu.vuriance  of  foliage.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  understood  they  with-tand  better  the  ravages  of  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  than,  any  other  Poialo  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  The  tubers,  shaped  like  ihose  of  ihe 
Early  Rose,  are  very  smooth,  slightly  tinged  with  pink 
around  the  eyes,  but  attain  a  pure  white  colour  during  the 
winter.  Their  yield  is  really  enormous.  The  tubers  lying 
closely  together  in  the  hills,  the  labour  of  digging  them  is  but 
slight.  In  point  of  earliness  it  may  be  ranked  as  ripening  at 
least  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  Snowfiake,  and  no  less  than 
three  or  four  days  ahead  of  the  Early  Rose.  For  culinary 
purposes  iis  mealy  qualities  and  richness  and  delicacy  of 
flavour  give  it  a  precedence  before  all  other  varieties.  Contrary 
to  vi-hat  is  usually  the  case  in  all  large  specimens  of  Potatos  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  almost  invariably  prove  sound  and  solid  1 0 
the  core. 

May  be  obtained  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  of  England. 
J.  M.  THOHBURN  AND  CO.,  15,  John  Street    New  York, 
U.S.A. 
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For  Preflent  Planting  or  Sowing. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. —  Gee's  Superior 
Early  Enfield  Market,  Drumhead,  and  Thousand-headed, 
all  at  35.  per  looo ;  Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  and 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  5J.  per  1000  ;  Winter  LETTUCE 
PLANTS.  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green,  at  75.  td.  per  1000. 
Terms  cash  with  order.  Gee's  noted  stocks  of  Winter  ONIONS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  for  present  use,  of  best  quality.  CATALOGUES 
on  application  to  FREDK.  GEE.  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Nurseryman.  &c.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

PECIMEN      ami       FINE      FOLIAGED 

TREES  and    SHRUIiS  for  immediate   effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
H.  L.'VNE  AND  SON.  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted.  Herts. 

KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES.— One  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tall  Standard  CHERRIES.  St.andard.  Pyramid,  and  Espaliel 
APPLES.  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  70J.  per  100  ;  GOOSE- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS,  Sc. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

OR    SALET^  Standard   APPLES,   named, 

^oi.  and  60J.  per  103  ;  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI.  7  to 
o  feet.  24i.  and  301.  per  dozen  ;    also  HOLLIES,  AUCUBAS, 
EUONYMUS,  CUPRESSUS,  ftc,  for  pots,  at  very  low  rates 
for  Cash. 
J.  B.  BUTTERFIELD.  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield. 

rpo      EFFECT     A      C  LEARANCE 

J-  the  following  little  LOTS  are  offered  : — 

5000  CHESTNU  IS,  Spanish,  i^  to  4K  feet,  for  iSoj. 
50JO  ASH.  i'<  to  5;<  feet,  for  150?. 

5000  RHODODENDRONS,  3  to  4  ft.,  fine,  751.  per  loo. 
Free  into  railway  truck. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

Fruit  Trees,  &o. 

N  LAWRENCE  has  to  offer  English 
•  OAKS.  6  to  S  feet,  extra  strong,  at  sr.  per  dozen,  3or. 
per  100.  Standard  APPLE  TREES  from  75J.  to  loos.  per  100. 
all  verj'  good  strong  fruiting  trees.  Selection  left  to  N.  L. ,  and 
finer  varieties  no  one  can  have.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  GRAPE 
VINES,  good  planting  canes,  at  30J  per  doz.  Cash  with  order 
The  Eurnsfield  Nurseries.  Chatteris,  Cambs. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

CDIMIIICK  AND  SONS  beg  to  offer  their 
.  VICTORIA  COS  LETTUCE,  and  NONPAREIL 
RED  BEET,  in  packets  to  the  Trade  only.  Price  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

146  &  t47.  High  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

To  tlie  Trade,  &c. 

LIMES,  large  Red-twigged  ;  Giant  and  other 
ELMS  :  HORSE  CHESTNUTS.  &c.  :  extra  fine,  clean, 
well  grown,  and  well  rooted  trees,  suitable  for  Street  or  Avenue 
Planting,  or  for  Immediate  Effect  in  Parks,  &c.  Particulars 
and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING    .^ND    CO..  The  Royal    Norfolk   Nurseries,   New- 
market Road.  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

Frult-bearlng  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS  — A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO.,   Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot, 
Berks. 

To  the  Trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEED. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE 
•  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Every  variety  named  in  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.     The  prices  are  very  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Australian  Plants  and  Seeds. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS,  PALMS, 
CYCADS,  FERNS,  and  all  kinds  of  PLANTS  and 
SEEDS  indigenous  to  Australia,  Fiji,  &c.,  supplied  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Priced  CATALOGUES  and  Special 
Quotations  on  application. 

SHEPHERD  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,     (Established  1S27.) 

Agents  :  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.G. 

T~H~E         N~U~R"s~ir'R    I    E    S  , 
Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 
The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS.  &c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.     A  personal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.     Calalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office.  W.indsworth  Common, 
The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway, 

FECIAL    OFFER    of    FRUIT    TREES, 

?<c.,  on  Land  that  must  be  cleared  this  season. 
2.000  CHERRIES,  Bigarreau,  strong,  standard. 

600       .,     Morello,  strong,  trained. 
10.000  PLUMS,  standard  and  pyramid. 
2,000  PEARS,  William  and  Hessel,  pyramid. 

4«o  APPLES.  Wellington,  maiden. 
8.000  CURRANTS,  red. 
10,000  CRAB  and  PEAR  STOCKS,  strong, 
a.oco  LIMES,  strong,  lo  to  12  feet. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

Norsery  Stock. 

TO  be  SOLD,  at  low  prices,  as  the  ground 
must  be  cleared  ; — 
SPRUCE  FIR,  from  7  to  12  feet. 
liEECH,  8  to  9  feet. 
BIRCH,  14  to  rs  feet. 
LIMES.  12  to  14  feet. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  .4  to  16  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  from  5  to  7  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  6  to  8  feet. 
OAKS,  English,  from  7  to  10  feet,  &c. 
Prices  on  application  to 
HY.  MINCHIN,  The  Nurseries,  Hook  Norton,  Oxon. 


Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb, 

ROO  TS    FOR    FOJiCLyC;. 
EXCEPTIONALLY   FINE,  VERY  LOW  PRICES 


For  Special  Quotations  apply  to 
H.    THORNTON, 

13,    MAXWELL    ROAD,    FULHAM,    S.W. 


The   Best  Potato. 

SUTTON'S 


MAGNUM      BONU  M 


Mr.  CHARLES  PENNY.  Head  Gardener  to  H.R.H. 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  says  ;— 

"  I  find  Magninn  Bonum  the  best  Pot.ito 
?^  I  ever  ate.  In  flavour  it  is  superior  to  any 
■^         variety  known." 


Specimens  of  Sutlon's  Magnum  Bonum  Potato 
may  be  seen  on 

Messrs.  SUTTON'S  SPECIAL  STAND 

AT    THE 

BIRMINGHAM     CATTLE    SHOW, 

And  the  Inspection  of  Visitors  to  the 
Show  is  respectfully  invited. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  S:  Son, 
Established  1806.) 

'■ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREK,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  ISIERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  tlic  "  Waltliani  "  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


Rare  Dendrobiums. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  has  just  received 
from  Torres  Straits  an  importation  of  several  hundreds 
of  good  plants  of  the  beautiful  DENDROBIUM  EIGIBBUM 
SUPERBUM,  and  can  now  olTer  this  hitherto  costly  Orchid. 
good  plants,  with  stems  about  18  inches  long,  i  guinea  each,  or 
three  plants  for  2  guineas  ;  a  few  very  fine  strong  plants. 
2  guineas  each. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Vines— Vines— Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE.  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING,"  price  zis.  and  \is.  each.  For  Detailed  List  and 
Descriptions,  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG.  "HARDY  PROLIFIC,"  price  loj.  6rf.  each. 
E.\tra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21J.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Ilolloway,  London,  N.  

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
NuKSERYMHN.  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES,  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  milhons  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

SEEDS   &c 

T    SCOTT,   The    Royal  Nurseries,   Merriott, 

*y  •  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The  "ORCHARDIST."  price  3s.  6rf.  The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

F""OREST  TREE     S  , 

well  transplanted  and  good. 
LARCH,  2  feet,  fine  and  good  leads. 

FIR,  Scotch,  I  to  zYz  foot,  \%  to  2  feet,  twice  transplanted, 
„     Spruce,  \M  to  2  feet,  2  to  2H  feet,  twice  transplanted. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  to 
W.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

To  the  Trade  Only,  for  Cash  on  Delivery. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER.— A  few  hundreds 
of  blooming  plants,  Cl>  pe"^  100 
DIELVTRA  SPECTABILIS.  strong,  zos.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom  splendid  trusses,  loj.    per 
gross. 
THOMAS    KITLEY,    Oldfield    Nursery,    Bath. 

Fansles,  Fansles. 

WILLIAM     PAUL,     Paisley,    N.B.,     has 
upwards  of  20.000  Show  and    Fancy   PANSIES,  in 
splendid  condition,  4J. ,  ts.,  to  lai.  per  dozen. 

W.  P.  was  awarded  Silver  Medal  and  six  Fu-st  Prizes  at 
Scottish  Pansy  Show,  June,  1877.  First  Prize  of  jC6  ^%  ?^ 
Show  Pansies  (open  to  all)  at  Paisley,  July,  1877-  F^st  Prize 
for  34  Pansies,  at  Newtownards,  Ireland,  July,  1877,  &c. 

Orders  carefully  forwarded  by  .Post  or  Rail.  The  Trade 
supplied.  ^^ 

LADY     H  E  N  N  I  K  E  R     APPLE.— 
FINE  STANDARDS,  is.  6,i.  each,  24s.  per  dozen. 
PYRAMIDS,  25.  ed.  to  35.  ed.  each. 
ESPALIERS,  5^.  to  75.  6d.  each. 
MAIDENS,  25.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application  to 
EWING  AND  CO.,  The   Royal   Norfolk  Nurseries,  Eaton, 
near  Norwich. 


Laurels,  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir. 

REUBEN  TOWLER  has  to  offer  2000  fine 
transplanted  LAURELS,  3  to  4  feet,  well  furnished 
plants,  splendidly  rooted  ;  also  40,000  strong  LARCH,  '2%  to 
3J^  feet,  2-yi-.  bedded,  2  yr.  transplanted,  fine,  healthy,  and 
well-rooted  :  50.000  SPRUCE,  1  to  2%  feet,  fine  feathered  stuff; 
20,000  good  SCOTCH  FIR,  i  to  2  feet.  Price  on  application, 
Mowbray  Vale  Nurseries,  Bedale, 

Florists'  Flowers,  and  Rosea. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready;  it  includes  Winter-Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Paionies, 
Phlo.xes,  Violas,  Violets.  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

SBIDE  can  supply,  for  Cash,  good  strong 
•  plants  of  Enfield  Market,  Imperial,  Improved  Non- 
pareil, and  Drumhead  or  Cattle  CABBAGE,  at  3s.  per  1000. 
free  on  rail  and  package  free  ;  Red  or  Pickiinc;  CABBAGE.  55. 
per  1000.  All  the  above  are  grown  on  light  land,  and  are  beau- 
tifully rooted.     Send  orders  early  to 

S.  BIDE,  Ahna  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

To  Large  Planters  and  the  Trade. 

LIMES,  Red-twigged,  from  6  to  7,  7  to  8, 
8  to  10,  and  lo  to  12  feet. 
YEWS,  English,  well  furnished,  sj^  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse.  6  to  12  feet. 
LAURELS.  2^  to  3.  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAKS,  Hedge-row,  and  Standiird  ROSES,  &C. 

Prices  and  sample  dozens  on  application. 
A.  GODWIN  AND  SON,  Ashbourne.  Derby. 

YDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDI- 

FLORA. — We  can  ofi'er  extra  strong,  bushy  plants  of 
this  really  fine,  hardy  shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high,  at  185.  and  945.  per 
dozen.  It  should  be  known  that  this  is  quite  deciduous,  and 
(unlike  the  commonly  known  Hydrangeas,  which  only  bloom  on 
the  tops  of  the  ripened  shoots  of  the  prcceeding  year),  flowers 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  one,  and  so  is  sure  to  llower 
where  the  others  do  not. 
RODGER,  McClelland  AND  CO,.  Nurserymen,  Newry. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED       POT  ATOS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  SPECIAL  PRICED 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOSisnow  ready.     It   com- 
prises all   the  hcst    soils,   both   Englisb  and  American.     Tliey 
have  all  been  srown  from  carefully  selected  slocks,  are  free  from 
disease,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  very  reasonable. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech, 
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MESSRS.  CHARLES  LEE  and  SON, 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery.  Hammersmith,  London,  W, 
have  much  pleasure  to  offer  the  following  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  NEW  FRUITS,  now  offered  by  them 
for  the  first  time  :  — 

RUSSIAN  TRANSPARENT  APPLE.— In  ^\v^ J ourfiAl 
of  Horticuliiirc.  December  21,  1876,  "  J..  Lmcolnshire,  de- 
^^cribes  thi<;  valuable  Apple  as  giving  a  "  never-failing  crop, 
and  as  being  "  a  rent-paying  tree  "  lor  cottage  gardens  Mr. 
Beulah,  an  experienced  Lincolnshire  Orchardist.  confirmed 
this  evidence  of  the  usefu'ness  and  profitableness  of  this  much 
neglected  but  desirable  Apple.  A  tree  that  bears  a  never- 
railing  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  as  stated  below  by  Dr.  HoCG. 
must  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  a  desideratum  that 
rannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Orchardists  in  general.  The 
Russian  Transparent  App'e  was  brought  from  Moscow  during 
Napoleon's  campaign  m  Russia,  by  General  Eoucheret,  who, 
noticing  its  hardine:,5  ard  free  growth,  and  believing  it  would 
le  suitable  for  English  gardens,  brought  a  quantity  of  grafts  to 
his  Jione  in  North  Lincolnshire,  round  which  11  became  and 
has  remained  up  to  this  time  localised  ;  and  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Beulah,  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  all 
the  available  grafts  from  the  original  stock.  . 

The  follmving  is  JromJix.  Hogg's  description:—  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  somewTiat  oblate,  narrowing  towards  the  crown, 
where  it  terminates  in  several  prominent  ridges,  flat  at  base  ; 
skin  smooth  and  shining,  grass  green,  strewed  with  large  russet 
dots.  Eye  closed.  Flesh  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  aroma.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples 
in  cultivation,  and  is  worthy  of  more  than  local  fame."        _ 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  have  much  confidence  in  intro- 
ducing this  desirable  and  profitable  Apple  to  more  extended 
cultivation.  Strong  Maiden  Plants  now  ready,  price  7^.  td. 
each. 

HENSON'S  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY. -This  excel- 
lent variety  was  figured  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  May, 
1874,  a  First-class  Certificate  having  been  awarded  to  it  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1873. 
It  was  described  as  "  a  new  and  distinct  variety  of  exceedingly 
good  quality,  of  the  hairy  red  section,  and  a  good  dessert  fruit 
of  medium  size."  ,         ,   ,  -  1 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  having  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  this  valuable  Gooseberry,  they  are  now  prepared  to  distribute 
it  to  the  Public.     Price  per  Plant,  35.  dd. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

PLANTING      8  EASO  N. 

FOR    IMMEDIATE    EFFECT. 

JAMES   IVERY  &   SON 

Beg  to  offer  well  ^rown  stuff  of  the  followin^^  at  very 
lozo  prices^  being  overstocked  loilh  them  : — 

LAURELS,  fine  bushy  p'ants,  6,  7,  and  8  feet. 

YEWS,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  8,  and  10  feet. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  fine  bushy  plants,  5,  7,  and  9  feet. 

TREE  BOX,  fine  bushy  plants.  5  to  6  feet. 

RISH  YEW,  fine  bushy  plants,  6,  7,  and  9  feet. 
UPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA.  fine  bushy  plants,  10  Lo  12  feet. 
ARCH  FIR,  S  to  lo  feet. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to  10  feet. 
,,     STROBUS  (Weymouth  Pine).  6  lo  10  feet. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  splendid  specimens,  8,  10,  and 
20  feet. 

PINUS  EX.CELSA.,  splendid  specimens,  10, 15,  and  20  feet. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  8, 10,  and  12  feet. 

SILVER  FIR,  splendid  specimens,  10  to  12  feet. 

SYCAMORE,  10  to  15  feet. 

BIRCH,  10  to  12  feet. 

AILANTUS  GLANDULOSA,  8  to  10  feet. 

POPLARS,  in  variety,  6,  8,  and  9  feet. 

LIMES,  very  fine,  straight  stems,  10,  15.  and  20  feet. 

NUTS,  various,  large  quantities,  including  many    of  Webb's 
new  kinds,  4,  6,  and  8  feet. 

WALNUTS,  standards,  fine  heads,  stems  5  to  6  feet. 

MULBERRIES,  Standards,  fine  heads,  stems  5  to  6  feet  ;  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  kingdom. 
Also  a  large  collection  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

too  numerous  to  mention. 

Prices  on  application  at 
THE  NURSERIES,  DORKING,  SURREY. 
PRING      FLOWERING      PLANTS. 

ANEMONE  FULGENS,  strong  plants,  established  in  pots, 
IS.  each,  los.  per  dozen,  75^.  per  100.  This  is  the  most 
dazzling  scarlet,  and  commences  to  open  its  flowers  in 
January  and  continues  until  May.  Most  invaluable  for 
the  spring  garden,  and  also  for  cutting,  as  it  opens  its 
flowers  just  as  well  under  artificial  as  real  lieht. 
CARDAMINE   PRATENSIS,  fl.  ph.  Double  Lilac,  flowers 

most  profuse,  first-rate  spring  flower,  255.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Crimson  (true),  iSf.  per  dozen,  140s.  per 
100.  .  ,         ,         . 

Double  Crimson.  Purple,   fine  variety,  often  throwing  up 
"  its  flowers  in  scapes,  and  continuing  long  in  bloom,  ds. 

per  dozen,  45s.  per  100. 
Double  Yellow,  4^.  per  dozen,  25^,  per  100. 
"     Double  Lilac,  35.  per  dozen,  \bs.  per  100. 
Double  White,  35.  per  dozen,  10s.  per  100. 
Single  Yellow,  flowering  in  scapes,  most  continuous,  6s. 
per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
POLYANTHUS,  strong   fine  strain,   3s.  per  dozen,  12s.  6rf. 

per  100. 
PHLOX,  verna,  45.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 

setacea,  6,s.  per  dozen.  20s.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Single,   Harbinger,  Tom  Thumb,  yellow 
and  early  dark  brown,  \s,  6d.  per  dozen,  &s.  per  100. 
„     Double   Germans,  eight   distinct  colours,  separate,  very 
strong.  IS.  6d.  per  dozen.  8s.  per  dozen. 
Double,  Golden  Drop  (pots),  3^.  6d.  per  doz..  25s.  per  100. 
Double,  black  and  striped  (pots),  4^-  per  dozen. 
DAISY,  Double  Crown,  very  large,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
„     Snowball,  fine,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
,,     Crimson.  5s.  per  100. 
„     Aucubrefolia.  los.  per  100 

Small  White  French  and  Carmine  French,  two  very  pretty 
sorts,  75.  6d.  per  loo. 
„     Ccerulea  (Blue  Daisy),  4s.  per  dozen, 
IRIS,  pumila,  3s.  per  dozen.  .     ,       ,  -  , 

MVOSOTIS.  rupicola  (pots),  grows  3  inches  high,  a  gem,  6s. 
per  dozen. 
RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,   Re, 
Newrj'. 
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AVE  N  U  E     T  R  E  E  S. 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true  Platanus  occidentalis,  from   10  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
T/iese  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street 
and  Avenue  Pla7iiing. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,   the   finest  stock  of  their  kinds   to  be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     WATERER, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING.      SURREY. 

DWARF      ROSES 

ON    THE 

CULTIVATED    SEEDLING    BRIER. 


The  only  establishment  where  this  stock  is  used 
exclusively  Jor  Roses. 

CATALOGUES   ON   APPLICATION. 


GEORGE     PRINCE, 

14,     MARKET     STREET,     OXFORD. 

VINES,    FRUIT  TREES.    EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,    &c. 

CA  TALOGUES    Post-free. 
PLANTING  and  FRUITING  CANES,  well 

ripened,  with  good  fibrous  roots,  of  the  undermentioned, 
IS.,  2J.  td..  3^.  dd..  5^,,  and  75.  td.  each  :  —  Barbarossa, 
Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Royal  Muscadine, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Madresfield  Court, 
Lady  Downe's,  GrosColman,  Foster's  Seedling,  Buckland's 
Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  West's  St.  Peter's, 
Venn's  Black  Muscat. 

APPLES    and    PEARS,     fine    Pyramid, 

9^,  to  iZs.  per  dozen. 

PEARS,  Dwarf-trained,  exceedingly  fine  trees, 

30^.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Strong  Cuttings  of 

the  best  varieties  of  large- flowered  Japanese,  Anemone- 
flowered,  Pompon  or  Summer-blooming  varieties,  at  zj-,  6rf. 
per  dozen  varieties,  post-free  ;  Plants  with  Cuttings  on, 
i,s.  per  dozen  sorts.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

PLANTS,    &c.,    for    CONSERVATORY 

DECORATION.— Solanums,  Bouvardias,  Cyclamen.  Cy- 
tissus,  Poinsettias,  Abutil6ns,  Begonias,  11s.  to  i8.r.  per 
dozen,  all  for  immediate  eflfect  ;  Ghent  Azaleas,  Khododen- 
drons,  Kalmias,  Ardromedas,  A2alea  indica.  all  full  of  buds, 
for  forcing,  30J.  per  dozen  ;   Spir^as,  Dielytras,  5J.  per  doz. 

SPRING    BEDDING    PLANTS,     BULBS, 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
&c. — See  Advertisements  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  from 
October  i-o  to  November  24,  for  List  and  Prices. 

CATALOGUES  of  above,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  post-free. 

WM.    CLIBRAN    &    SOJf, 

OLDFIELD     NURSERY,     ALTRINCHAM. 


MYROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 
best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  e.\ist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  _  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

STOTT'S     MONARCH     RHUBARB. 
— The  stems  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  are  of  a  fine 
Gooseberry  flavour. 

From  the  Canadian  "  Weekly  Globe."—"  Shirley  Hibberd 
says  that  any  one  who  wants  a  Rhubarb  that  makes  leaves  as 
big  as  a  dining  table,  or  stems  as  thick  as  a  Cedar  Tree,  that 
rise  as  high  as  a  tall  human  dwarf,  should  order  Stott's  Monarch 
at  once.  After  being  at  sea  for  three  years  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  this  wonderful  Rhubarb,  he  has  at  last  discovered  that 
it  is  to  be  obtained  from  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso." 
Roots  i^.  6(/.  each. 
STUART,  MEIN  and  ALLAN,  Nurserymen  and  Seeds- 
men, Kelso. 

Queen  of  Lilies,  Lilluiu  auratum. 

As  this  year's  shipments  will  be  shortly  arriving  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  following  low  prices  ; — sizes  :  No.  1,  6d.  ; 
No.  2,  i^.  :  No.  3,  i^.  (id.  ;  No.  4,  is.  each.  Sampling  orders 
are  supplied  only  in  the  following  quantities,  and  are  carefully 
packed  in  tin  bo-Kes  to  contain  only  the  following  number  of 
bulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including  carriage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;— 2  bulbs,  ^d.  extra  ;  4  bulbs,  ix  (id.  :  S  bulbs, 
2^.  ;  12  bulbs,  IS.  6d.,  added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  Quantities 
of  18  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carriage  free,  less  10  percent, 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM    GORDON,   Lily,   Bulb,  and  Plant   Importer, 
10,  Cullum  Street,  London,  E.C. 

JOHN      LUFF,     St.     Helen's     Nursery, 
Hastings,  offers  as  under,  at  low  prices  for  Cash,  to  clear 
ground  for  other  Stock  ;   the  plants  have  been  twice  and 
thrice  transplanted,  and  are  growing  on  high  and  exposed 
ground,  and  will  move  well.     Samjiies  at  same  rates  : — 
LIMES,  4  to  6  feet,  4J.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  4  to  6,  4as.  per  100  ;  6  to  8  feet,  50s.  per  ico. 
SYCAMORE,  5  to  7  feet,  30J.  per  100 ;  8  to  9  feet,  50s.  per  loo. 
HORNBEAM,  4  to  6  feet.  loj.  per  loo. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  4  to  6  feet,   15s.  per  100;  6  to  9  feet, 

3Ckr.  per  100. 
FIR,  Silver,  3  to  4  feet,  3s.   per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  6s.   per 
dozen  :  5  to  6  feet,  9^.  per  dozen. 
,,     Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  gs.   per 

dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 
„     Scotch,  2  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  100  ;  4  to  6  feet,  15.1.  per  100  ; 
6  to  8  fee    ,25^.  per  100. 
ARBOR-VlTvl':,  American,  2  to  3  feet,  4s.  per  dozen;  3  to 

4  feet.  6j.  per  dozen. 

THUJA  GIGANTEA,  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet, 

95.  per  dozen. 
YEWS,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  Ss.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  | 

dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
ASH,  2  to  4  feet,  ^$s.  per  1000. 
HOLLIES.  Green,  1%  to  2j^  feet,  55.  per  dozen  :  2^  to  3  feet, 

6s.  per  dozen. 
ASPARAGijS,  zo.cxu  Grayson's  Giant,  2-yr.,  2S.  per  100. 
„     2o,coo  Grayson's  Giant,  3-yr.,  3^.  6d.  per  100. 

Extra  Large  Trees  and  SbruDs  for  Immediate  ££fect. 

WILLIAM         IRELAND 
begs  to  offer  the  following  : — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.  7  to  9  feet,  24^.  per  dozen. 
,,     NIGRA,  4  to  6  feet.  125.  per  dozen. 
„     EXCELSA,  4  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen, 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI,  3  to  4  feet.  i2j.  per  dozen;  6  to 

5  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  4  feet,  241.  per  dozen. 

PINUS  EXCELSA,  3  to  4  feet,  12^.  per  dozen;  4  lo  6  feet, 

24^.  per  do2en, 
HOLLY,  variegated  Screw,  2  to  3  feet,  J2S.  per  dozen. 
,,     variegated  Hedgehog,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARBUTUS  UNEDO,  very  fine  and  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  aojr. 

per  dozen. 
ELMS,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet.  iSs.  per  dozen. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  10  to  15  feet,  tzs.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  stems,  8  to  g  feet,  12^.  per  dozen. 

All  the  above  have  recently  been  transplanted,  and  will  rise 
with  fine  roots, 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
WILLIAM  IRELAND,  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple. 

QPECIAL     OFFER    TO     THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
E.\TRA  Strong— Beautifully  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons  and  Palmettes. 
Per  100. 
APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin     . .         . .         . .         42s. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quinctt        50^* 

PLUMS,  on  Prunus  St.  Julien  s°s- 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples  20J. 

ROSE,  Manetti     . .         . .         25^"- 

,,     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie  ..         ..         .•         2%s. 

HOTETA     (SPIR^A)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
£,6  15J.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 

CRANSTON'S      NURSERIES. 

Established  1785. 
SPECIALITIES: 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS. 

Address — 

CRANSTON   &   CO., 

KING'S    ACRE,  near   HEREFORD. 
Catalos;Hes  free. 
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FINE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  &c.,  for  Immediate  Effect. 
ASH,  Mountain,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  \os.  to  i2J.  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Green.  10  to  12  feet,  tine,  185.  lo  245.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH.  Sliver  Weeping,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  24^.  p.  doz. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  8  to  lo  feet,  fine,  xos.  to  lis.  per  dozen. 

„    Scarlet,  8  to  lo  feet,  fine,  i2j.  to  15J.  per  dozen. 
ELMS.  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  feet,  fine,  25J.  to  305.  per  doz. 

,.     English  grafted,  ro  to  12  feet,  fine,  iSr.  to  24^.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet,  i<w.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  95.  to  125.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine.  iSj.  to  24^.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR.  Silver,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  18s.  to  24^.  per  dozen. 

,,     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine.  gs.  to  12J.  per  dozen. 

,.     Lorabardy,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  95.  to  I2r.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application. 

W.    BALL    AND     CO.,    The     Nurseries,    Bedford     Road, 
Northampton. 

THE       NEW 

WEEPING  WELLIN6T0NIA. 


WELLINGTONIA   GIGANTEA   PENDULA. 

This  excellent  novelty  is  very  distinct  from  W.  gigantea 
through  its  branches  beinp  pendant  instead  of  erect ;  it  might, 
indeed,  be  called  the  Weeping  Wellingtonia.  This  habit  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  column,  its  numerous  branches  being  so 
evenly  placed.  It  is  a  tree  which  will  in  time  become  indis- 
pensable for  Lawns  both  large  and  small,  as  its  drooping 
branches  do  not  take  up  much  space. 

Fine  Specimens.  3  to  4  feet,  65s.  to  75s.  each. 

Plants  6  to  8  inches  high,  215,  ;  8  to  12  inches  high,  27s.  td.  '• 
12  lo  T7  inches  high.  35J. ;  17  to  21  inches  high,  40J.  each. 


t^ 


OAyteJl^ 


THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN    LONDON,   W.C. 


COCOA-NUT       FIBRE       REFUSE, 
Reduced  price :  —  In   4  bushel  bags,   at    is.    3-/.  (not 
less  than  5  bags),   or  truck   load  for  305.   (truck   load   delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London).     A  remittance  to  accompany  all  orders. 
J.    STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and    134.  High 
Street.  Battersea.  S^W^ ^^_ 

PEAT. —  For  Sale,   a  quantity  of  Urown 
Fibrous  and  Black.     For  price,  fee,  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  HILLS.  Tekels  Estate.  Frimley,  F.irnborough,  Hants. 

PEAT  SOIL,  PEAT  SOIL.— 
Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Fern";,  8:c. .  C^  6f.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants.  Rhfxiodendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  \^s  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  (ruck  for  C^  loJ.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  Soutli- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborough,  Soulh-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 


Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  Ac 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c..  £,(>  ds.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas, 
Heaths.  American  Plant  Beds,  17^.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck -load.     Sample  sack,  SJ.  dd.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  iw.  6rf.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

ODAMS'      MANURES, 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Manufactured  by  the  NI  FRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS' 

CHEMICAL    MANURE  COMPANY  (Li.mited),  consisting 

of  Tenant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  150,000  acres  of  Land. 

C/Kim/mH -ROBERT  LEEDS,  Keswick  Old  Hall,  Norwich. 

Managiitg  Director— JAMES  ODAMS. 

Sitb-Mmuiger  and  Secretary — C.  T.  MACADAM. 

CiiiKF    OrKiCE — log,    Fenchurch    Street,    London,    E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch — Queen  Street,  Exeler. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Or  may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 


Amies' 

CHEMICAL    MANUEB 

W  ILL    HE 

EXHIBITED 


SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW, 
Stand  No.  SO,   Oallery, 

TO     WHICH    A     VISIT    IS    INVITED. 


AMIES'    CHEMICAL    MANURE    CO. 

(LIMITED), 

79,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
I  S  H  URST      CO  M  PC  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  m  Boxes,  i.r.,  3^.,  and  lor.  Sd. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

BEST       AND       CHEAPEST 

INSECTICIDES. 

Duty  Free,  under  permission  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Customs. 

THE    "LONDON"    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

"HORTICULTURAL''  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  CLOTH  and  CORD. 

wholesale  Agents  for 

TEBBS'   UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATOR, 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 
All  Insecticides  and  Manures  kept  in  stock. 


Particulars    on    application, 

CORRY  &  SOPER, 

EoNDKD  Tobacco  Stores,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 


Wholesale  Russia  Mat  Merchants. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes  ; 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat.  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— Alarge  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  6oJ.  to  looj.  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove,  40J.,  S-M-  and  551.  per  100  ;  Packmg  Mats 
at20J.,30J.,  and  35*.  per  too;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  s.  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  30J.  to  nos.  per  100  ;  good  for  packing,  from  10s. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  ^%d.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London.  ,    t.   ■.  ,• 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  ir,  Fenchurch  Buildmgs, 
Fenchurch  Street.  London.  E.C.  ^^^ 


Tufa  Rock. 

MESSRS.     H.     BUXTON    and    CO., 
Matlock,  have  miicli  pleasure  in  offering  thevr  TUFA, 
a  light  porous  natural  St. me.  admirably  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  Grottos.  Ferneries,  Aquariums,  and  General  Garden 
Ornamentation.     For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  our  Agent, 
Mr    H    CHADNEY,  12,  Royal  E.'tchange,  Lonaon,  E.C. 


TWO  GREENHOUSES,  45  feet  9  inches 
by  19  feet,  and  36  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet,  to  be  Sold  a 
Bargain,  as  they  must  be  removed  from  a  Gentleman's  Garden 
at  Acton,  by  December  10.     Apply  to 

E.  &    F.   SWAIN,  Agents,  82,  High  Street,   Notting  Hill 
Gate,  London,  W. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING.  CANVAS.   &.C.,   for    Shading,    ProtectinE.    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  The  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mere,  Manufacturer  of  TERRA-COTTA 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  BORDER 
TILES.  GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  iiuality,  from  i  to 
30  inches  diameter,  stand  the  frost  and  seldom  turn  green. 
ORCHID,  FERN,  SEED,  .and  STRIKING  PANS,  RHU- 
BARB and  SEAKALE  POTS,  &c.  Price  Lists  post-free. 
Sheets  of  Designs,  ini.     Books  of  Designs,  ij. 

Rosber's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


mE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

arc  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
L  plainer  sorts  are  specially  j t  ^^.evviv-vKaxtxnc^ 
■suited  for  KITCHEN  ^^^^^^^ 
GARDENS,  as  they  >-gS^^ 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,  ''—■.  r^"^ 
take  up  little  room,  .ind, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown  '  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  m  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  hnish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.    The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTaTl  paving  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  3i.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE    GLAZED  TILES,  for  Linmg  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Laiders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 

SI      L     V      E      R  S~  AND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in   London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  2o-in,  by  i4-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW  GLASS. 

—A  large  variety  of  sizes,  is-oz.,  i-zs.  6d.  ;  21-oz., 
16s.  6d.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up^ 
15-0Z.  4ths,  36J. ;  3ds,  46J.  per  300  feet; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36^.; 
3ds.,  46s.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

Garden  Wall  Wiring 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  S:c. 


Useful  and  Ornainmtal  for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Arches, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Roseries, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Summer  Houses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Temples, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Covered  Ways, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof), 

Iron  and  Wire  Work^Espalicrs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work^Verandahs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Aviaries  and  Pheasantries, 
Wire  Work— Baskets, 
Wire  Work— Trellise.s. 
B^  R.  H.  begs  most   respectfully  to  solicit   the  favour  0! 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  arc  contemplating  making 
alterations  in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his  "NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suit.iblc 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

B.     HOLLIDAT, 

Horticultural    Iron  and   Wire  Works, 

2A  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE.  NOTTING  HILL  GATE, 

LONDON,  W. 
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James  Veitch  &  Sons 


DESIRE    TO    DIRECT 


A  TTENTION 
CHOICE 


TO     THE 
SEEDS:— 


FOLLOWING     NEW    AND 

AQUILEGIA    CALIFORNICA 
HYBRIDA. 

This  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall 
Gardens,  and  is  a  hybrid  between  A. 
californica  and  A.  chrysantha.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  large  size,  the  centre 
petals  being  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and 
forming  a  very  effective  contrast  to  the 
deep  orange-red  of  the  sepals  and  spurs.  ■ 
In  habit  of  growth  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  parents,  and  produces  its 
lovely  flowers  in  great  profusion.  It  was 
awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic 
Societies,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  to 
this  class  of  hardy  spring  -  flowering 
plants.  The  Floral  Magazine  of  October 
gives  a  very  faithful  coloured  illustration 
of  this  charming  variety. 

Price,  \s.  6d.  pey  Packet. 

AQUILEGIA    CffRULEA 
HYBRIDA. 

This  is  another  very  fine  hybrid  raised 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  A.  coerulea  and  A.  chrysantha. 
It  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the 
parents,  the  centre  petals  being  clear 
sulphur-yellow,  and  the  spurs  and  sepals 
a  charming  shade  of  pale  blue.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  well  opened,  par- 
taking most  of  the  character  of  A.  ccerulea. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  good 
habit,  and  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
old  but  pretty  genus  of  Columbines. 

It  was  awarded  First-class  Certificates 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  Societies,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Floral  Magazine  of  August,  1877. 


AQUILEG 


HYBRIDA. 


Price,  \s.  6d.  per  Packet. 


NEW    PEA,    "HAEBINGER"    (Laxton). 


The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  report  of  the  great  trial  of  Peas  at  Chiswick,  in  1S72  : — • 

"  A  cross  between  DiUistone's  Early  and  Alpha.  The  plant  has  the 
habit  of  DiUistone's  Early.  Stem  2h  to  3  feet,  simple,  producing  from 
seven  to  eight  pods  singly.  The  pods  are  small,  rounded  in  form, 
slightly  curved,  very  tightly  filled,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  contain 
about  six  fair-sized  Peas  of  a  fine  colour  and  good  flavour.     Ripe  seed 


small,  round,  blue.  Sown  February  23,  first  flower  opened  May  g,  was 
in  full  flower  May  15,  slats  appeared  May  21,  fit  for  use  June  26.  The 
earliest  Pea  in  the  collection,  being  three  days  earlier  than  DiUistone's 
Early,  and  six  days  earlier  than  Sangster's  No.  i.  Received  a 
First-class  Certificate." 

It  is  also   somewhat  similarly  described  in   Hogg's  Year  Book  for 
1873,  page  87. 


Price,  ^s.  6d.  per  Half-pint  Packet. 


VEITCH'S   SELF-PROTECTING 
BROCCOLI. 


AUTUMN        CAULIFLOWER,  ^"VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT." 


A  very  valuable  Broccoli  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use.  The 
plant  is  of  robust  but  upright  growth,  and  the  heads,  which  are  beau- 
tifully white,  firm  and  compact,  are  thoroughly  protected  by  the 
foliage,  and  remain  a  long  time  fit  for  use.  It  will  be  found  extremely 
valuable  as  a  succession  to  our  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  which 
has  met  with  so  much  approval,  and  is  now  an  established  favourite  in 
all  gardens. 

Price,   IS.  6d.  per  Packet. 


'» 

This  extremely  valuable  variety  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  sort.  The  heads 
are  magnificent,  beautifully  white,  large,  firm,  and  compact,  and  being  thoroughly 
protected  by  the  foliage,  remain  longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other  kind. 

Price,  IS.  6d.  per  Packet. 

LETTUCE,  "  EARLY  PARIS  MARKET." 

This  distinct  and  very  handsome  variety  of  Lettuce  is  much  used  in  the  Paris 
Market  Gardens.     It  hearts  very  quickly,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  invaluable  for 

orcmg  purposes.  Price,   IS.  per  Packet. 


PRICES    TO    THE    TRADE    ON    APPLICATION. 


BOYAL   EXOTIC    NUESEEY,    KING'S   EOAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 
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THE 


Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 


READY    JANUARY    I, 
THE 

ILLUSTRATED     GUIDE 

roR 

AMATEUR    GARDENERS, 

Spring,   1878. 

Containing  116  pages  of  beautifully  illustrated 
Letterpress,  complete  Directions  for  the  suc- 
cessful Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Garden  throughout  the  year,  with 
Original  Articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  various 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  a  Select  List  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Seed  Potatos,  &c.  Also  a  superbly 
finished  Coloured  Plate,  the  whole  enclosed  in 
a  charmingly  beautiful  Cover  of  a  new  and 
elegant  design. 

This  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  splendid 
and  useful  Seed  Catalogue  ever  published,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  one  having  a  Garden. 


Price  Is.,  post-free.     Gratis  to  Customers. 


OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

"  l''i>r  a  lung  lime  Messrs.  D.Triiels  Brothers  h.ivc  been  iiuUJ 
•  jf  ihtir  exqiiisiie  t;isle  in  (.Ic^ign  aiid  colour  iniinifc'^led  Ijy 
tlieir  Catalogues,  and  we  have  to  say  of  their  Ilttistraled  Guide 
for  .\mateur  Cardcturs  for  ihe  present  spring,  that  it  is  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  *hich  this  firm  aims  at."  The  Farmer. 

"This  is  the  most  tasteful  and  best  executed  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  remember  having  seen."   The  Country. 

"  Profusely  illustrated,  and  the  coloured  plates  are  <iuite 
beyond  llie  average  of  book  illustrations."  J.i-.'crjiod Mercury. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

THE     q  U  E  E  N  '  S      SEEDSMEN, 

NORWICH. 


INTIMATION 


THE 


YORKSHIRE   NURSERY  AND 
SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 


MALTON. 


EDWABD     TAYLOE 

Begs  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  to  his 
numerous  Customers  for  the  very  liberal 
patronage  accorded  to  him  during  so  many 
years  in  the  above  Business,  and  to  inform 
them  that  he  has  relinquished  the  same  in 
favour  of 

MR.  ROBERT  BLACK, 

whose  great  experience  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  every  department  of  his  business 
enables  Mr.  Taylor  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence to  recommend  him  as  his  successor. 


In  reference  to  the  above 

ROBERT      BLACK 

(for  some  lime  a  representative  for  the  Lawson 
Seed  and  Nursery  Company)  respectfully  in- 
timates that  he  has  purchased  the  old  estab- 
lished business,  and  in  thus  beginning  on  his 
own  account  begs  to  solicit  a  liberal  share  of 
public  support,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of 
the  patronage  so  long  bestowed  upon  his 
predecessor. 


THE    NURSERIES 

Are  plentifully  stocked,  and  in  fine  condition. 


THE    SEED    STOCK 

WILL    Cu:vn'KlSE    ALL 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN   SEEDS 

Ol'      TlUi 

FINEST    QUALITY    OXLY. 


CATALOGUES  are  in  preparation,  and 
R.  B.  trusts  that  his  past  experience  in  the 
Nursery  and  Seed  Business  may  secure  him 
the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  future 
customers. 


EoBERT   Black, 

SUCCESSOR  to  Mr.  EDWARD  TAYLOR. 


SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   i,   1S77. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    LIFE. 

INDEPENDENTLY  of  the  attractive  nature 
of  the  study,  man  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  among 
plants  and  animals  ;  but  it  is  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  universality  and  extent  of  alternate 
preying  upon  each  other  exhibited  by  organised 
beings,  and  the  varied  means  of  defence  accord- 
ing to  their  several  requirements  possessed  by 
different  plants  and  animals.  Some  of  the 
phenomena  of  weather  also  exercise  a  disturb- 
ing and  destructive  influence.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  assert  that  not  a  single  species 
of  plant  or  animal  enjoys  immunity  from  the 
predatory  attacks  of  other  plants  or  animals, 
though,  of  course,  individuals  under  favourable 
circumstances  may  lead  an  unmolested  life  and 
die  in  peace  and  fulness  of  years.  As  all  plants 
have  enemies,  either  animator  vegetable, or  both, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  gardener 
to  ascertain  what  they  are  in  each  case,  what 
natural  protecting  agents  against  them  the 
plants  possess,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  in- 
adequacy, what  artificial  means  can  be  pro- 
vided to  secure  the  perfect  development  of  the 
plant.  When  one  of  the  enemies  has  been  dis- 
covered (it  may  be  only  a  gardeners'  enemy),  it 
is  necessary  to  act  with  circumspection,  or  we 
may  by  destroying  a  certain  kind  of  bird  favour 
the  propagation  of  a  still  more  rapacious  in- 
sect. In  some  parts  of  France  small  birds  have 
been  almost  exterminated,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  insects  have  increased  enormously, 
some  of  them  in  the  larva  state  destroying 
the  crops  by  attacking  them  underground.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Algeria  sparrows  have  been 
preserved,  because  it  was  believed  that  they  fed 
upon  the  locusts,  and  now  they  exist  in  such 
countless  multitudes  that  they  devour  the  grain 
of  acres  upon  acres  of  corn,  and  carry  away 
tons  of  straw  to  build  their  nests. 

With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  effective  and 
practicable  means  of  destroying  or  preventing 
the  spread  of  some  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  indirect  foes  the  cultivator  has  to 
contend  against,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
than  to  make  it.  We  can  protect  a  Cabbage 
from  a  cow  or  a  caterpillar,  and  the  mildew  of 
the  Grape  Vine  is  easily  subdued  with  sulphur  ; 
but  there  remain,  among  others,  two  notable 
unconquered  enemies,  the  one  an  animal  and 
the  other  a  vegetable  organism.  As  may  be 
inferred,  we  allude  to  the  Vine-louse  (Phylloxera 
vastatrix)  and  the  Potato-fungus  (Peronospora 
infestans).  Unfortunately  there  appears  to  be 
no  assured  safety  in  "  Salus  ; "  but  a  fortune 
awaits  the  person  who  shall  find  a  remedy 
that  can  be  practicably  and  profitably  applied 
for  either  of  the  pests  mentioned.  The  loss 
these  two  organisms  have  conjointly  caused  is 
almost  incalculable,  .-ind  as  they  operate  under- 
ground it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  may  have  long 
to  wait  for  a  remedy.  Still  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  simple  .and  inexpensive  substance  may 
yet  be  found  to  possess  the  desired  power. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  n,atural 
weapons  and  means  of  plants  for  self-preserva- 
tion and  for  ensuring  the  perpetuation  of  their 
kinds,  we  .ire  lost  in  admiration  of  the  endless 
variety  of  provision  to  secure  this  end.    But  it 
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is  a  singular  fact  that  many  plants  under  cul- 
tivation lose  their  preservatives  against  the  un- 
favourable influence  of  animals.  Thus  some 
thorny  plants  produce  no  thorns,  the  fruit  of 
others  changes  in  flavour  or  consistence,  &c. 
It  is  true  that  the  conditions  under  which  plants 
grow  in  a  wild  state  often  seem  to  be  favourable 
to  the  development  of  certain  characteristics  of 
a  plant  which  also  serve  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
tinction by  browsing  animals  or  other  agents. 
The  foliage  of  Roses,  Brambles,  and  White- 
thorn has  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  greedily  devoured  by  animals  if  not  pro- 
tected by  prickles.  In  connection  with  this  it 
may  be  observed  that  trees  are  rarely  spiny  ; 
and  prickly  or  spiny  shrubs  not  only  protect 
themselves,  but  also  other  plants  which  grow 
under  them  or  amongst  them.  Succulent  plants, 
such  as  most  Cacti  and  the  Cactus-like  Euphor- 
bias, are  armed  with  most  formidable  prickles, 
the  absence  of  which  would  leave  the  plants  at 
the  mercy  of  animals  who  would  slake  their 
thirst  with  the  juicy  tissues.  Plants  that  affect 
a  sandy  soil  usually  develope  an  enormous 
root-system  in  proportion  to  the  part  above- 
ground,  and  thus  not  only  secure  a  hold  for 
themselves,  but  likewise  prepare  the  ground 
for  other  species. 

An  efficient  protection  that  many  plants 
enjoy  in  common  against  the  effects  of  cold 
of  winter  or  drought  of  summer,  lies  in  the 
capability  of  their  seeds  to  bear  extreme  tem- 
peratures without  injury,  and  some  of  them 
moisture  for  a  considerable  period  without 
rotting.  On  the  other  hand  some  seeds  soon 
lose  their  germinating  force.  The  seed  of  some 
of  the  Willows,  lor  instance,  loses  its  vitality  in 
a  few  days  after  it  is  freed  from  the  seed- 
vessel.  The  seeds  of  many  small  edible  fruits 
are  protected  from  destruction  by  a  bony 
endocarp,  or  stone,  which  passes  undigested 
through  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and  cases 
are  on  record  of  such  seeds  retaining  their 
power  of  growing  even  after  having  undergone 
the  process  of  cooking.  In  the  arid  parts 
of  Australia,  where,  it  is  asserted,  spontaneous 
fires  occasionally  break  out  and  consume  or 
kill  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation,  many  of 
the  trees  have  hard,  woody  seed-vessels,  which 
escape  the  fleeting  flames  and  afterwards  burst 
open  and  free  the  seeds.  Oftentimes  trees  are 
found  bearing  the  closed  seed-vessels  of  several 
successive  seasons.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants 
in  cold  climates  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their 
root-stocks  being  in  a  warmer  medium  than  the 
atmosphere  during  winter.  In  arctic  and  alpine 
regions  vegetation  is  covered  with  a  thick 
mantle  of  snow  during  the  winter  months,  and 
is  thus  probably  never  exposed  to  a  relatively 
great  degree  of  cold.  The  foregoing  means 
for  the  preservation  of  plants  are  only  a  few  of 
the  innumerable  ways  in  which  their  reproduc- 
tion or  propagation  is  ensured. 

In  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  Botanischc 
Zeitung,  Mr.  Otto  Kuntze  has  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  material  on  the  Preservatives 
of  Plants  from  Animals  and  Unfavourable 
Weather.  A  second  part  of  this  supplement 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  theory  of  an 
original  fresh-water  sea ;  but  we  reserve  that 
for  notice  on  some  future  occasion.  Mr. 
Kuntze  has  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  his 
notes  are  many  of  them  original  and  interesting. 
He  treats  of  every  stage  of  plant  life  from 
germination  to  fertilisation,  and  of  the  different 
aspects  of  the  same  species  under  different  ex- 
ternal conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  means 
for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  species 
or  forms.  One  very  curious  contrivance  for  pro- 
tecting seeds,  as  he  points  out,  is  that  of  ripen- 
ing underground.  We  have  an  example  in  the 
native  Trifolium  subterraneuni,  which,  after 
flowering,forces  the  seed-vessels  into  the  ground, 
where  the  seed  ripens,  and  grows  into  fresh 
plants.  Arachis  hypogrea,  a  leguminous  plant, 
commonly  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  exhibits 


the  same  peculiarity,  as  does  also  Geococcus 
pusillus,  a  dwarf  cruciferous  plant,  native  of 
West  Australia.  The  Sweet  Flag,  Acorus  Cala- 
mus, is  a  plant  that  rarely  produces  ripe  fruit, 
even  in  its  warmest  or  any  of  its  habitats 
(Kuntze  thinks  never,  but  its  seeds  are  known); 
but  like  the  American  Water-weed,  Elodea 
canadensis,  it  shows  a  most  prodigious  power 
of  extension. 

Trees  with  superficial  roots,  like  many  of  the 
Coniferae,  usually  grow  very  close  together  and 
thus  mutually  shelter  each  other,  and  they  seldom 
have  any  horizontal  branches  of  large  size,  so 
that  they  present  very  little  surface  to  the  wind. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  whorled 
strictly  horizontal  branches  observed  by 
Kuntze,  was  in  Eriodendron  orientale  (usually 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  E.  anfractuosum).  The 
wind  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  them,  and  in 
Java  the  telegraph  wires  are  attached  to  them. 
As  an  instance  of  the  occasional  advantage  of 
hybridism,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  hybrid  Poplar 
is  cited.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  Populus 
monilifera  and  P.  nigra,  var.  pyramidalis,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  100  feet  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  years. 

With  regard  to  the  germination  of  old 
seeds  the  author  seems  to  give  credence  to 
the  growth  of  Mummy  Wheat,  the  history  of 
which  was  written  long  ago.  Among  seeds 
scattered  by  propulsion,  those  of  Hura  crepitans 
are  sometimes  projected  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
paces.  The  surfaces  of  most  fruits  which 
open  with  force  is  clammy,  as  in  Clusiaceje, 
&c.  Victoria  regia  has  the  leaves  thickly  beset 
with  prickles  on  the  underside,  v;hich  would 
serve  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  "  fish  and 
other  swimming  animals."  Plants  that  grow 
epiphytically  are  sometimes  thereby  preserved 
from  extirpation.  Polygonum  chinense  has 
edible  berries,  but  browsing  animals  are  so 
fond  of  its  foliage  that  it  is  rarely  met  with  in 
fruit.  Birds  are  fond  of  the  berries,  and  are 
the  means  of  dispersing  the  seeds.  Among 
other  protective  agents  Kuntze  speaks  of  sting- 
ing hairs,  ants  in  the  stems,  thorns,  leaf- 
bladders,  &c.,  insect-food  (which  he  regards 
as  wholly  unnecessary),  hairiness,  adventitious 
roots,  secretions,  &c.  With  regard  to  the 
change  of  colour  during  flowering,  it  may  be, 
Kuntze  suggests,  connected  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  different  species  of  insecc. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Ardisia  Oliveri,  sp.  ntw*     (Fig.  132,  p.  681.) 

A  stove  shrub,  of  remarkably  striking  appearance 
and  of  considerable  botanical  interest.  We  first  met 
with  it  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  in  1876,  when  we  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  peculiar  recurved 
foliage  and  large  globular  heads  of  beautiful  flowers 
like  those  of  an  Ixora,  but  of  a  pink  colour.  The 
plant  was  introduced  from  Costa  Rica  by  the  late 
M.  Endres  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  by  whom 
it  will  shortly  be  distributed. 

A  coloured  figure  will  eventually  be  given  in  the 
Boiankal  ^lagazine^  meanwhile  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Oliver  for  the  privilege  of  figuring  it  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaching  his  name  to  it,  as  a  trifling  but 
very  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  very  valuable 
services  he  has,  in  a  manner  as  thorough  as  it  has 
been  unobtrusive,  rendered  to  horticultural  botany  for 
many  years  past. 

Ot  personal  kindness  and  assistance  we  would  not 
speak  here,  but  we  may  at  least  tender  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  to  use  the  herbarium  and  library  at 
Kew  our  heartiest  thanks,  and  we  may  also  congratu- 
late both  him  and  the  public  service  generally  on  the 
admirable  administrative  capacity  exerted  by  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  and  his  assistants,  and  which  has  been 
so  signally  manifested  in  the  transfer  of  the  contents 
of  the  old  herbarium  to  the  spacious  new  building 
provided  by  Government  for  its  reception,  without 
intermitting  the  ordinary  work  of  the  department  for 
a  single  day.  Those  who  know  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  task  will  acknowledge  that  this  is 
indeed  a  feat  of  administrative  ability  and  whole- 

*  Ardisia  Oliveri,  Mast.,  sp,  nov.,  fig.  132,  p.  681. — Glabra  ; 
foliis  subsessilibus  patenti-reflexis  oblanceolatis  integris  utrinque 
attenuatis  lonpe  aciiminatis  lineis  piirpureis  parvis  notatis 
(20 — 25  cm.  long.,  4—5  cm.  lat.)  :  iiiflorescentia  terminal!  ampla 
sub  -  globosa  phiriJlora  e  corymbis  pliiribus  pedunculatis  con- 
stante,  pedunciilis  patentibiis  elongatis  e  bracteatis :  sepalis 
petalisqne  ov.ato-oblongis  obtusis  sinistrorsum  contortis  :  fila- 
mentis  brevibus  siibiilatis  birtellis  e  tubo  corolla:  prope  basin 
emergentibiis  antherisqae  lanceolatis  apice  i-poris  multo 
brevioribiis  ;  stylo  subulato  stamina  vix  aiquante. — Costa  Rica, 
ubi  legit  beat.  Endres.  Observ.  et  descript.  ex  specim.  viv.  in 
hort.  Veitch,  nee  non  in  herb.  Kew. 


heartedness  in  work  deserving  of  admiration.  In- 
cidentally we  may  mention  that  the  rooms  of  the  old 
building  are  undergoing  re-arragement  with  a  view  to 
provide  for  the  library  in  a  convenient  manner  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  prevention  of  fire. 

Adverting  now  to  our  Ardisia  Oliveri,  we  may  add 
a  few  particulars  condensed  from  notes  taken  by  our- 
selves from  the  living  plant  as  well  as  in  the  herbarium. 
The  nearly  sessile  glabrous  entire  leaves  measure  from 
6 — 8  inches  in  length  by  about  2  inches  in  the  broadest 
portion.  In  shape  they  are  oblanceolate  acuminate, 
and  taper  to  the  very  short  petiole.  The  general 
nature  of  the  inflorescence  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
illustration,  technically  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
stalked  many  flowered  corymbs.  Each  flower  is 
raised  on  a  slender  pedicel  about  twice  its  own  length. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  both  spirally  imbricated  to 
the  left  of  the  central  axis  of  the  flower  (dextrorse  to 
the  observer  looking  at  the  flower).  The  sepals 
are  oblong  obtuse,  marked  with  black  lines  ; 
the  corolla  is  rotate  with  a  five-lobed  limb  half  an 
inch  across,  the  lobes  obtuse,  rose-pink.  The  stamens 
spring  from  the  base  ot  the  short  white  or  yellow 
throated  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  have  short  hairy 
subulate  filaments  and  erect  subulate -lanceolate  anthers 
twice  the  length  of  the  filaments,  which  open  at  the 
top  by  a  single  pore.  The  ovary  is  small,  ovoid,  sur- 
mounted by  a  long  slender  linear  subulate  style.  The 
fruit  has  not  yet  been  observed. 

The  present  species  does  not  fit  well  into  any  of 
the  recognised  sections  of  the  genus  established  by 
Alphonse  De  CandoUe  in  his  monograph  of  the 
Myrsinere  in  the  Prodromus^  viii.,  p.  120;  nor  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  in  his  revision  of  the  genera  in  the 
Gtncra  Planiariwl,  ii.,  p.  645.  A.  De  CandoUe's 
genus  Monoporus  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  Ardisia,  except  in  the  solitary  terminal  pore  to 
the  anther.  It  naturally  occurred  to  us  that  our  plant 
might  be  referred  to  this  genus,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  inflorescence  it  is  quite  different  to  the  plant 
described  and  figured  by  De  CandoUe,  while  the 
difference  between  one  or  two  pores  does  not  seem  of 
much  moment,  still  less  the  distinction  between  pores 
and  chinks.  Possibly  De  CandoUe's  genus  Monoporus 
may  ultimately  form  a  separate  section  of  Ardisia, 
including  our  present  species.  To  importers  of  new 
plants  we  may,  in  conclusion,  add  that  there  are  200 
species  of  Ardisia  known  to  botanists,  many  of  which 
would  be  handsome  decorative  plants  ;  not  a  tenth  or 
a  twentieth  part,  however,  have  hitherto  been  seen  in 
English  gardens.  M.  T.  M. 

Oncidium  Jamesoni,  Lindl. 
A  straggling  inflorescence  bearing  many  dozens  of 
flowers  forming  one  large  yellow  mass,  spotted  here 
and  there  with  a  beautiful  warm  violet-purple.  This 
is  the  first  Impression  this  plant  offers.  Its  upper 
sepals  and  its  petals  (which  are  highly  curious,  un- 
gulculate  and  hastate,  though  In  an  obscure  manner) 
have  basilar  or  median  blotches  of  purple.  The  broad 
pandurate  lip,  as  well  as  all  the  other  floral  parts,  are, 
no  doubt,  bright  yellow,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
species,  Oncidium  ampllatum.  The  column  has  large 
oblong  wings,  ending  very  blunt  each  side,  and  very 
odd  small  angles  are  to  be  seen  each  side  under  the 
stigmatlc  hollow.  There  are  innumerable  small 
abortive  flowers  (see  Masters'  Vegetable  Teratology. 
p.  462,  fig.  217).  The  plant,  I  dare  say,  will  be 
welcome  to  such  amateurs  as  like  the  fascinating  effect 
of  masses  of  small  flowers  acting  powerfully  according 
to  the  device,  Vnnion  fait  la  force.  The  tfftict  must 
be  a  good  one,  since  M.  Edouard  Klaboch  wished  It 
to  be  dedicated  to  one  of  his  best  friends,  provided  It 
was  new.  Ah  !  the  wish  comes  too  late  by  thirty 
years,  and  many  of  us  elder  botanists  like  the  old 
name  that  so  well  reminds  us  of  an  excellent  friend, 
the  Scotch  Professor  Jameson,  of  Quito,  who  died 
lately,  to  the  great  grief  of  so  many.  At  all  events  it 
Is  pleasing  to  have  the  plant  In  Europe.  M.  Edouard 
Klaboch  has  sent  It,  and  I  have  no  doubt  It  will  soon 
make  Its  dclmt  in  a  big  room  not  far  from  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  office.  B.  G.  Rchi.  f.  [We  are 
afraid  not  yet.  Eds.] 


PERILS    OF    A    BOTANIST. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr,  George  Maw  for  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  to  which  a 
botanist  may  be  exposed  even  In  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Mr.  Maw's  many  friends  will  join  with  us  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  result. 

Landing  from  Corfu  early  on  the  morning  of  October 
28,  I  at  once  called  on  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
commercial  community,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, to  make  inquiries  for  accommodation.  Thence 
proceeded  to  the  little  hotel  and  breakfasted,  but  the 
28th  being  Sunday,  I  deferred  my  intended  visit  to  the 
Consulate. 

After  arranging  with  the  hotel-keeper  to  obtain  me  a 
horse  and  guide  for  a  botanical  excursion  in  the  Island 
on  the  following  day,  I  went  out  for  a  walk  to  the  hill 
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south    of    Phaiiaromanie,  overlooking  the  town,    and, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  interesting 
surroundings,   wandered    on    for    two   or  three    hours    , 
through  vineyards  and  villages  to  Asproierakata,  where, 
at  a  point  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  above  the  village,    ; 
five  young  men  surrounded  me  and  commenced  impor-   ; 
tuning  me  for  money,  and  immediately  rifled  two  of  , 
my    pockets    with    a    demonstration    of    force    which  -j 
1  felt  it  unwise  to  resist,  though  no  actual  violence   | 
was  exercised.      The    men    at    once  hurried  off  with   ; 
their  booty  towards  the   coast,  and  I  retraced  my  steps    j 
to  the  village,  where   the  Demarch,    or  village  mayor,    1 
suspecting  that   something    had    happened,   spoke   to 
me,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  who  understood 
a  few  words  of  English  and   Italian,  was  soon  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances.    The  Demarch  and 
villagers  urgently  desired  me  to  remain  the  night,  with  the 
object,    I  afterwards  ascertained,   of  endeavouring    to 
recover  my  money  without  the   transaction  becoming 
public.     I,  however,  insisted  on  returning  to  the  town, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Demarch,  reached  the  Consu- 
late at  a  quarter  to  six,   where  Mr.   Onofrio,  the  Vice- 
Consul,  heard  with  much  surprise  the  particulars  of  the 
robbery,  as  the  Ionian  Islands  were  looked  upon  as  per- 
fectly safe,  nothing  of  the  Jcind  having  occurred  in  Santa 
Maura  since  the  year  1838,  when  a  serious  conflict  with 
the  English  troops  took  place. 

A  hasty  memorandum  of  the  particulars  of  my  loss 
was  made  at  the  Consulate,  whence  we  repaired  to  the 
office  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  where  the  whole  of  the 
public  authorities  of  the  island,  including  the  Eparch  or 
Governor,  the  assistant  Public  Prosecutor,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Fortress,  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Demarch 
or  mayor  of  the  town,  and  other  functionaries  soon 
assembled.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  tact  and 
judgment  displayed  by  Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  in 
representing  the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt  redress,  met 
by  a  ready  comphance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  who 
at  once  assured  me  that  the  money  would  be  recovered 
and  the  men  taken  within  a  few  hours.  Full  and  minute 
depositions  were  taken  as  to  the  contents  of  the  stolen 
purse  and  pocket-book,  even  to  the  number  and  value  of 
each  kind  of  postage  stamps. 

At  ro  P.M.  the  Public  Prosecutor  requested  the  Com- 
mandant to  at  once  provide  120  soldiers,  said  that  he 
could  capture  the  men  with  ten,  but  that  he  had  an  object 
in  taking  up  an  imposing  force.  The  Demarch  ol  the 
town  was  desired  to  obtain  horses  for  the  public  authori- 
ties, H.M.  Vice-Consul,  and  niyself  ;  but  few  were  forth- 
coming. It  was  said  that  the  villagers  of  Asproierakata 
form  part  of  his  municipal  constituency,  and  that  he 
wished  to  favour  them,  by  gaining  time  for  the  voluntary 
restitution  of  the  stolen  property. 

■  A  rumour  now  reached  us  that  the  stolen  money  was 
already  in  Santa  Maura,  and  at  a  few  minutes  after 
10  P.M.  the  priest  of  the  village  appeared,  bringing  with 
him  a  little  rag  bundle,  given  him  by  a  person  he 
declined  to  name,  containing  ^29  in  English  gold,  some 
Italian  and  Austrian  notes,  postage-stamps,  and  silver 
and  copper  coin,  mixed  up  together,  all  of  which 
was  counted,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  remember,  fell 
short  of  the  amount  stolen  by  from  £\^  to  ;i^iS. 
An  English  ^5  Bank  of  England  note,  and  eight  or  nine 
35  franc  Greek  notes  were  certainly  missing.  The  priest 
had  been  previously  with  the  stolen  property  to  the 
Demarch  of  Santa  Maura,  and  from  information  I  re- 
ceived after  leaving  the  island  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  closely  followed  me  from  the  scene  of  the 
outrage,  and  reached  Santa  Maura  within  an  hour  after 
my  return  to  the  town,  as  a  rumour  was  afloat  between 
6  and  7  o'clock  that  the  stolen  money  had  been  brought 
for  restitution,  no  one  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  decided  promptly  that  the 
balance  of  the  stolen  amount  must  be  restored,  and  the 
men  captured,  and  we  were  requested  to  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  start  for  the  scene  of  the  robbery. 

After  an  hour's  rest  and  a  hasty  meal,  we  reassembled 
at  midnight,  and  with  soldiers,  constabulary,  and  the 
authorities,  we  formed  a  long  column  of  about  160  men  in 
the  main  thoroughfare,  and  marched  on  into  the  shade  of 
the  dense  Olive  grove  environing  the  town.  This  was 
planted  under  the  rule  of  the  Venetians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  golden  sequin  (about  gj.  6d.)  was 
paid  as  a  premium  to  encourage  ilic  culture  of  the  Olive 
on  every  established  tree,  and  the  trees  are  so  thick  that 
they  are  barely  fruitful.  The  scene  was  novel  and  strange, 
the  dull  rays  of  the  half-moon  obscured  by  driving  clouds 
and  filtered  through  the  dense  overhanging  Ohve  boughs, 
here  and  there  cast  an  occasional  glimmer  on  the 
soldiers'  rifles,  mixed  up  confusedly  with  the  cigarette 
lights  and  the  glow-worms  ;  the  suddenness  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  became  almost 
oppressive  to  the  "  outraged  British  subject,"  who  could 
scarcely  realise  that  he  is  the  central  feature  of  such  a 
demonstration.  We  marched  on  and  on  for  three  hours, 
out  of  the  Olive  wood,  and  wound  up  some  1500  feet, 
through  vineyards,  and  at  last  hailed  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  near  the  village  of  Sphakiotes,  where  the 
120  soldiers  were  detailed  in  small  companies  to  com- 
pletely invest  the  offending  district.     Some  of  us  retired 


to  rest  in  the  house  of  the  Demarch,  the  Pubhc  Pro- 
secutor remaining  at  work  all  night. 

October  29. —  Last  night's  driving  scud  developed 
into  a  dull  melancholy  day,  and  a  saturating  moisture  of 
mingled  mist  and  pouring  rain,  but  the  soldiers  had 
already  done  their  work  completely.  The  vineyards  were 
deserted,  and  scarcely  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  The  male 
population  of  the  district  was  apprehended,  and  was 
in  captivity,  but  where?  My  companion  said  "Would 
you  like  to  see  them?"  and  took  me  up  the 
hill  to  the  little  church,  which,  with  the  surrounding 
churchyard,  was  densely  packed  with  an  exceptionally 
large  congregation,  like  sheep  in  a  pen.  The  scene  was 
bewildering,  and  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  what 
a  lot  !  "  But  this  was  not  all.  My  friend  pointed  to  a  knoll 
a  httle  way  off,  and  through  the  mist  I  saw  an  ill-defined 
dark  patch,  another  churchyard  full  of  men,  and  the 
mass  threading  out  in  procession  towards  me.  Each  man 
was  passed  in  review  for  identification,  and  I  picked  out 
one,  who  admitted  he  saw  the  deed  committed.  The 
priest  who  brought  in  the  first  portion  of  the  stolen 
money  refused  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it,  and  was  placed  under  arrest,  but  as 
he  was  still  obdurate  and  uncommunicative,  the  Pubhc 
Prosecutor  sent  him  a  message  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
wished  to  speak  the  truth  he  might  speak  in  Greek  ;  but  if 
not,  he  had  better  communicate  in  Chinese.  He  at  once 
elected  to  speak  in  his  native  tongue,  and  gave  the 
desired  information. 

The  whole  of  the  five  men  were  at  last  identified,  and 
three  in  actual  custody  in  the  to.vn  of  Santa  Maura. 
The  soldiers  were  told  off  for  billet  in  the  various  houses, 
and  the  men  liberated  and  called  before  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  who  addressed  them,  and  told  them  that  the 
120  soldiers  would  remain  at  their  expense  till  the  whole  of 
the  five  men  were  in  custody  and  the  remainder  of  the 
stolen  money  restored,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three 
months  a  further  contingent  of  fifty  men  would  be  added 
to  the  little  army  they  were  supporting. 

A  rumour  reached  us  at  4  P.M.  that  the  pocket-book 
and  remainder  of  the  money  had  been  taken  to  Santa 
Maura,  but  the  amount,  about  ^20,  was  certainly  more 
than  the  balance  of  my  loss.  A  special  messenger  was 
sent  to  ascertain  particulars,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
troops  the  three  prisoners  were  brought  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  outrage,  that  as  they  had  contributed  to  their 
capture  they  might  have  the  satisfaction  _of  publicly 
escorting  them  mto  Santa  Maura. 

The  evening  of  October  29  was  pleasantly  spent  at 
Sphakiotes,  with  the  various  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties ;  '*  Health  to  the  recovered  money"  was  drank  in 
rakee,  and  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  troops,  who 
as  sergeant  led  a  portion  of  the  soldiers  who  captured  the 
Marathon  brigands,  gave  us  a  graphic  account  of  the 
transaction,  and  told  us  how  he  tracked  them  over  the 
snow,  and  with  fifteen  men  against  twenty-six  killed  four 
and  wounded  two  without  losing  a  man,  and  drove  the 
remainder  of  the  band  to  surrender.  I  also  learnt  much 
about  the  inner  life  of  Santa  Maura.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  are  well-to-do  peasant  proprie- 
tors, and  each  village  is  self-contained,  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  outer  world.  They  produce  nearly 
every  necessary  of  life— corn,  wine,  oil,  meat,  and  fuel, 
and  every  article  of  clothing,  except  cloth,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  house.  They  grow  their  own  Flax,  Cotton, 
Hemp,  and  wool.  The  matrons  of  the  household  have 
distaff  and  spindle  in  hand,  and  the  home-made  loom 
works  the  thread  up  into  coarse  calico,  toweUing,  and 
blankets  and  rugs  of  no  mean  artistic  merit.  The 
natives  of  Sphakiotes,  where  we  lodged,  especially  the 
women,  are  comely  and  of  fine  stature,  of  a  different 
race  to  the  remainder  of  the  islanders,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  a  colony  from  Sphakia,  in  Crete,  which  was 
imported  by  the  Venetian  nobles  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

October  30  opened  with  a  lovely,  brilliant  morning,  after 
yesterday's  gloomy  rain,  and  the  Ufted  veil  of  mist  revealed 
a  scene  in  fair  Leucadia  more  beautiful  than  any 
description  can  convey.  We  looked  down  from  the  hill 
above  the  village  over  a  rich  foreground  of  vineyards, 
golden  and  crimson  in  their  autumn  leafage,  relieved  by 
the  contrast  of  tall  green  Cypresses.  To  the  south  the 
finely  moulded  grey  ridge  of  Megaoros,  culminating  in 
the  point  of  Saint  Elias,  with  a  distant  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  bounds  the  view.  To  the  east  the  moun- 
tains of  Epirus  and  Albania,  backed  up  by  the  range  of 
Pindus,  which  last  night  received  its  first  mantle  of 
snowj  were  seen  over  the  Turkish  town  of  Previsa,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  running  far  inland  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  north  the  faint  outlines  of  Paxo  and 
Corfu  resting  on  the  bright  blue  Ionian  Sea.  In  the  early 
morning  we  marched  from  Sphakiotes  to  the  village  of 
Asproierakata,  and  by  mid-day  the  five  men  were  all  in 
custody. :  Formal  depositions  were  takenat  great  length 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  the  prisoners  committed 
for  trial.  At'3  p.m.  the  five  men,  roped  together,  were  sent 
forward  under  a  small  guard,  followed  by  the  public 
authorities  and  troops,  and  winding  down  through  the 
vineyards  and  the  Olive  wood  shrouding  the  plain  we 
reached  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  at  nightfall,  through  a 
dsnse  crowd  which  had  turned  out  to  meet  us,  the  whole 


transaction,  from  the  robbery  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
men  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  money,  having  been 
accomplished  within  forty-eight  hours. 

The  affair  created  intense  anxiety  and  indignation 
throughout  the  island,  not  only  amongst  the  commercial 
community  of  the  town,  but  everywhere  during  my 
subsequent  excursions  in  the  island  the  expressions  of 
respectful  sympathy  and  regret  v/ere  universal.  Before 
my  departure  the  parents  and  other  relations  of  the 
young  men  called  upon  me  to  ask  my  forgiveness.  I 
explained  to  them  that  the  matter  was  not  in  my  hands, 
that  I  felt  such  an  offence  ought  to  be  punished,  and 
would  be  severely  punished  in  my  own  country,  but  that, 
as  the  robbery  could  not  have  been  premeditated,  and 
as  prompt  reparation  was  made,  I  would  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Vice-Consul  to  intercede  for  such  a  mitigation 
of  the  penalty  as  the  tribunal  might  consider  consistent 
with  the  circumstances.  George  Maw,  Benthall  Hall, 
Broseley. 


THE   GENUS   AGAVE. 

{Coniituied  front  p.  6ao.) 

Series  II. — Carnoso-coriace^e.— Texture  of  the 
leaf  more  fleshy  and  pliable  than  In  the  Coriaceo- 
camosre.  End-spine  scarcely  pungent.  Prickles  if 
present  always  small. 

Group  VIII.  Aloide/E. — Edge  of  the  leaf 
furnished  with  distinct  teeth. 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
large  species  of  this  group,  which  have  oblanceolate* 
oblong  or  ensiform  leaves.  These  differ  from  the 
Aloidea2  already  dealt  with  by  the  leaf  being  narrower 
in  proportion  and  less  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  from 
those  of  my  next  paper  by  their  larger  size. 

*  Leaves  oblanceolate-oblong. 

70.  A.  (Littcca)  GoeJ>perfiana, ]a.cohi,  Monogr.,  p.  243 
and  300. — Stem  reaching  a  height  of  -J  a  foot.  Leaves 
20 — 30  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-oblong,  2  feet  or  more 
long,  4—5  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
3 — 3I  inches  above  the  base,  bright  green,  the  face 
rather  hollowed,  the  short  brown  tip  pungent  only  in 
the  young  state,  the  crowded  spreading  brown  deltoid 
teeth  under  a  line  long,  the  base  about  i  inch,  the  centre 
g  inch  thick.  Scape  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  densely 
clothed  with  adpressed  lanceolate  bracts.  Flowers  in  a 
dense  spike  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  scape. 
Perianth  including  the  ovary  if  inch  long  ;  ovary 
oblong,  8—9  lines  long  ;  segments  oblong-lanceolate, 
about  as  long  as  the  tube.  Filaments  21 — 24  lines  long, 
-inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  ;  anthers  ^— |  inch 
long,  Style  nearly  i  inch  longer  than  the  filaments. 
Mature  capsule  oblong,  ij-  inch  long. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by  Jacobi 
in  1865  from  specimens  seen  at  Breslau  and  Reigate. 
There  is  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  flower  in  the  seed- 
index  of  the  Breslau  garden  for  1874.  There  is  a 
small  specimen  in  the  Kew  collection, 

71.  A.  Smithiana,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  250. — Acau- 
lescent.  Leaves  about  thirty  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate- 
oblong,  4  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2 — 2|  inches  above  the  base,  bright  green,  the  face  flat 
in  the  centre,  i  inch  thick  at  the  base,  J  inch  at  the 
middle,  the  brown  tips  ^  inch  long,  the  close  deltoid 
brown  prickles  about  J^  inch  long.  Inflorescence  un- 
known. 

Described  by  Jacobi  in  1865  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Kew  collection,  imported  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Smith.  I  have  seen  it 
only  in  the  Kew  collection,  and  cannot  separate  from 
it  by  the  descriptions,  A.  lamprochlora^  Jacob', 
Nachiragey  i.,  p.  35,  and  A.  perlucida,  Jacobi, 
Nacktrage,  i.,  p.  36. 

72.  A.  [Lillcsa)  horizoniinaltSy  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  i., 
p.  33. — Caulescent,  Leaves  few,  oblanceolate-oblong, 
2  feet  long,  4 — 5  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed 
to  il  inches  above  the  base,  the  face  broadly  channelled, 
bright  light  green,  glaucous  when  young,  the  end-spine 
short  and  chestnut-brown,  the  edge  not  at  all  repand, 
the  crowded  minute  deltoid  teeth  dull  chestnut-brown. 
Scape  3—4  feet  long.  Flowers  in  a  dense  spike  2— 2J  feet 
long,  the  lower  bracts  about  4  inches,  and  the  upper 
about  2  inches  long.  Perianth  under  2  inches  long, 
the  ovary  about  £  inch,  the  oblong-lanceolate  red- 
dish-brown segments  equalling  the  tube.  Filaments 
2 — 2^  inches  long  ;  anthers  9— xo  lines. 

Described  by  Jacobi  in  1S65  from  a  flovi'ering 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mon.  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  of  Overduin  in  Zelande,  received  from 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Utrecht.  Although  Mons. 
Ellemeet  raised  a  couple  of  hundred  seedlings,  I  have 
not  seen  it  in  any  of  our  English  collections. 

73.  A,   Hmnholdtiana,   Jacobi,  Monogr.,    p.   251. — 
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Acaulescent.  Leaves  30—40  in  a  rosetle,  oblanceolate- 
oblong,  2^—3  feet  long,  5— 6  inches  broad  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  3  inches  above  the  base,  bright  green, 
slightly  glaucous  when  young,  slightly  channelled  in  the 
centre,  the  base  a  coai)le  of  inches,  the  centre  \  inch 
thick,  the  brown  end-spine  about  J  inch  long,  the  red- 
brown  close  very  minnte  deltoid  prickles  tipped  with 
red-brown.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

Like  A.  Smithiana,  this  was  de5cribed  by  General 
Jacobi  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1865  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Kew  collection  imported  from  San  Luis  Potosi. 
The  plant  is  still  at  Kew,  and  has  never  flowered. 

74.  A.  kewefjsf's,  Jacob!,  Monogr.,  p.  242. — Stem 
i  foot  high.  Leaves  30 — 40  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate- 
oblong,  4  feet  long,  7  — S  inches  broad  above  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  4  inches  above  the  base,  bright  green, 
it  inch  thick  at  the  base,  ^  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  the 
end-spine  short  and  brown,  the  face  hollowed  all  down, 
the  prickles  small,  distant,  deltoid,  brown,  spreading. 
Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  Described  by  Jacobi  in  1865 
from  a  specimen  in  the  Kew  collection,  which  is  still 
there,  and  has  never  flowered.  It  is  by  far  the  finest 
of  all  the  Aloide^. 

**  Leaves  ensiform. 

75.  A.  {Utffca)  Sartorii,  K.  Koch  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  128  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6292  ;  A.  No:ickii,]3.Qoh\,  Monogr., 
p.  125 ;  A.  pendula,  Schnittspahn  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  130  ;  A.  cmspitosa,  Todaro,  Hort.  Bot.  Panorm.,  t.  8. 
— Caudex  i — 2  feet  long,  sometimes  forked.  Leaves 
30—40,  spaced  out  in  a  lax  rosette  1} — 2  feet  long, 
3  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2 — si  inches 
above  the  base,  bright  green,  with  a  pale  band  down 
the  middle,  i  inch  thick  at  the  base,  \  inch  thick  in  the 
centre,  the  face  flat,  the  end-spine  small,  and  not 
pungent,  the  minute,  crowded  deltoid  spreading  teeth 
tipped  with  red-brown.  Scape  3 — 4  feet  long,  the  green 
linear  ascending  bracts  2—4  inches  long.  Flowers  in 
a  dense  spike  about  3  feet  long,  5—6  inches  broad  when 
expanded.  Pedicels  very  short.  Perianth  greenish,  \\ 
inch  long,  including  the  ovary.  Ovary,  tube,  and  seg- 
ments of  about  equil  length.  Filaments  18—21  inches 
long,  anthers  \ — \  inch  long,  Style  rather  exceeding 
the  filaments. 

A  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  introduced 
about  i860.  It  is  now  widely  spread  in  collections, 
and  has  flowered  several  times.  A  full  account  of  the 
plant  will  be  found  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  just 
cited,  from  a  plant  that  flowered  at  Kew  in  February, 
1877.  I  cannot  distinguish  by  the  description  A. 
rufotinctay  Jacobi,  Nachtrage^  i.,  p.  88. 

76.  A,  [LittcEa)  oblongafa.,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  i.  p.,  40. 
—Acaulescent.  Leaves  ensiform,  2  feet  long,  3^  inches 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  3  inches  above  the 
base,  light  glaucous  green,  the  face  nearly  flat  in  the 
centre,  the  end-spine  small,  weak,  and  chestnut-brown, 
the  edge  not  at  all  repand,  the  teeth  [crowded,  minute, 
deltoid,  chestnut-brown.  Scape  4  feet  high,  i  inch  thick 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  which  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  barren  part  of  the  stem.  Perianth 
li  inch  long,  includmg  the  ovary ;  segments  i  inch 
long.  Filaments  2\  inches  long ;  anthers  |  inch  long. 
Style  rather  larger  than  the  filaments.  Capsule  elliptical, 
i\  inch  long. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by 
Jacobi,  in  1868,  from  a  specimen  received  from  Herr 
Tonel.  It  is,  I- think,  most  likely  a  mere  variety  of 
A.  micracantha.     I  have  not  seen  it  in  England, 

77.  A.  [Litleca)  Hasdoffii^  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  244. 
— Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  about  twenty  in  a  ros- 
ette, lanceolate,  reaching  a  length  of  18—21  inches, 
3  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2  inches  above  the  base,  bright  light  green,  V  inch 
thick  at  the  base,  \  inch  in  the  centre,  the  brown 
subpungent  end-spine  \  inch  long,  the  teeth  close  and 
brown,  the  central  ones  lanceolate,  \  inch  long,  those  of 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  edge  more  or  less  deflexed. 
Stem  5  feet  long,  i)  inch  thick  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
a  dense  spike  about  2  feet  long.  Perianth  bright  green, 
\\  inch  long,  including  the  ovary  ;  ovary  \  inch  long; 
segments  about  \  inch.  Filaments  •z\  inches  long  ; 
anthers  \  inch  long.  Style  rather  longer  than  the  fila- 
ments. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by 
Jacobi  in  1864  from  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the 
gentleman  after  whom  it  is  named.  In  England  I 
have  seen  it  at  Reigate  and  Kew,  but  only  in  an 
undeveloped  flowerless  condition. 

78.  A.  {Littiid)  Afuilmanni,  Jacobi,  Nacht.  ii.,  p.  76. 
— Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  lanceolate,  2  feet  or  more 
long,  2 — 2i  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  bright  green,  the 
face  concave,  the  end-spine  horny  and  red- brown,  the 
edge  not  at  all  repand,  furnished  with  minute  crowded 


deltoid  red-brown  horny  teeth.    Scape,    including  the 

inflorescence,  4—5  feet  long.     Flowers  in  a  dense  spike 

I   half  as  long  as  the  barren  part  of  the  stem.     Perianth, 

i   including  the  ovary,  i6  lines  long  ;  ovary  about  h  inch, 

!   segments  above  \  inch  long  ;  tube  very  short.    Filaments 

i\  inch  long  ;  anthers  linear,  |  inch.     Style  as  long  as 

the  filaments. 

I 

j  A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by  Jacobi 
in  1S71,  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  Herr  Muil- 
mann  at  Utrecht.     I  have  not  seen  it  in  England. 

79.  A,  Martiana,  K.  Koch  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  116. 
— Acaulescent.  Leaves  lanceolate,  reaching  a  length  of 
2 — 2J  feet,  3 — 3;-  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed 
to  2j  inches  above  the  base,  a  light  opaque  green,  the 
face  nearly  flat  when  mature,  the  end-spine  very  short 
and  brown,  the  edge  in  the  upper  part  with  a  continuous 
brown  line  and  minutely  toothed,  lower  down  furnished 
with  irregular  small  deltoid  chestnut-brown  teeth.  In- 
florescence unknown. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by  Dr. 
Karl  Koch  in  1864,  from  specimens  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Berlin, 

80.  A.  carihza^  Hort.  Kew. — Acaulescent,  Leaves 
about  thirty  in  a  rosette,  ensiform,  2 — 2j  feet  long,  3-  3  V 
inches  broad  at  the  middle,  1%  inches  broad  above  the 
base,  narrowed  gradually  from  the  middle  to  a  weak 
brown  point  about  \  inch  long,  bright  green,  the  face 
nearly  flat,  the  centre  \  inch,  the  base  1  inch  thick,  the 
prickles  very  close  and  very  minute  (the  central  ones 
only  \ — \  line  long),  deltoid,  all  pale  green,  or  only 
faintly  tinted  at  the  very  tip  with  red- brown. 

History  unknown  to  me.  Described  from  two 
specimens  now  in  the  Kew  collection,  received  one 
from  Reigate  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Justus  Corderoy. 
J.  G.  Baker. 


COLOURED     LEAVES. 

Seeing  the  other  day  a  glass,  the  foliage  in  which 
consisted  of  autumn  leaves,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an 
effective  and  varied  nosegay  might  be  formed  of 
leaves  whose  form  and  natural  colours,  without  the 
fugacious  aid  of  autumn,  might  be  the  most  interesting 
of  the  two.  Azalea  leaves  have  no  beauty  in  them- 
selves of  form  or  texture,  although  an  American 
garden  I  saw  the  other  day  was  as  bright  with  red, 
crimson,  and  purple  foliage  as  in  June,  when  the 
Azaleas  are  a  blaze  of  yellow,  orange,  flame,  and  pink 
flowers. 

The  leaves  I  collected  were,  for  feathery,  hair-like 
texture,  Ferula  tingitana,  Meura  athamanticum,  two 
Tanacetums,  boreale  and  crispum,  Acssna  millefolium, 
Achillea  Millefolium  and  A,  M.  variegata ;  of  round 
Geranium-shaped  leaves  there  were  the  chocolate 
Heuchera  Richardsoni  and  Tellima  grandiflora  ;  a 
stalk  of  Epimedium  rubrum,  which  oftener  has  leaves 
in  a  beautiful  marbled  state  than  the  other  Epimediums 
we  have ;  a  leaf  of  Burnet  and  Spircea  filipendula,  a  gold 
feather  leaf  of  Potentilla  anserina  aurea,  and  one  of 
Barbarea  vulgaris  variegata  ;  Cineraria  acanthifolia 
and  Artemisia  argentea  were  two  grey  leaves,  and  a 
forked  leaf  of  Peucedanum  officinale  ;  one  stalk  of 
Woodruff  for  the  seven-rayed  star  of  its  whorUd 
leaves,  and  a  blade  or  two  of  Carex  japonica  varie- 
gata and  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata ;  also  one 
Juncus  spiralis,  to  give  point  to  the  group,  and  a 
miniature  Palm  leaf,  as  in  Helleborus  fcetidus,  of 
darkest  green,  and  one  of  Rubus  laciniatu"^.  The  whole 
formed  a  glass  of  varied  beauty,  and  relieved  the  eye, 
the  other  glasses  being  full  of  brightest  Roses,  Chry- 
santhemums, Asters,  Gladioluses,  Anemone  japonica 
of  sorts.  Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  &c.  The  leaf  glasses 
have  lasted  three  supplies  of  flowers,  and  look  as  if 
they  would  last  another  three.  As  I  write  they 
attract  me  inesistibly,  the  beautiful  forms  and  delicate 
and  varied  textures  are  charming. 

In  regard  to  the  fading  of  green  leaves  it  is  inte- 
resting to  note  how  very  many  fade  into  as  bright 
colours  as  any  one  sees  in  flowers  (with  the  exception 
of  blue),  and  how  few  flowers  fade  into  beauty,  all 
their  varied  colours  and  shades  merely  dying  into 
dingy  drabs,  browns,  and  white — but  then  green  is 
not  a  colour,  but  a  substance.  I  can  only  remember 
at  this  moment  Vittadenia  triloba,  Aster  discolor  and 
bicolor,  and  Francisceas,  the  young  and  old  flowers  of 
which  one  has  to  recollect  before  pronouncing  which 
is  the  normal  colour  j  the  white  to  pink  of  Vittadenia, 
white  to  purple  of  the  Asters,  and  lilac  to  white  of  the 
Francisceas.  It  is  a  good  quality,  this  changing  of 
colour,  and  prolongs  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  /''.  y. 
Nopcj  U'art/ie  Lodge. 


PICTURESQUE     PLANTING. 

The  planting  of  woodi;  or  waste  lands  with  a  view 
to  profit  is  a  very  easy  matter,  and  may  be  carried  out 
by  any  one  having  only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
trees,  but  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  artistic  effect, 
and  add  to  the  natural  beauties  of  a  landscape,  re- 
quires much  study  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  different  species,  their  habit  and  growth,  or  the 
arrangement  of  them  must  necessarily  be  of  a  hap- 
hazard kind,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  incongruous 
mixtures  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  If  half  the  skill  were 
brought  to  bear  on  work  of  this  kind  that  is  now 
expended  in  carpet  bedding  and  other  modes  of 
embellishing  llower  gardens,  what  splendid  results 
would  be  achieved,  not  of  the  ephemeral  character  of 
that  which  endures  only  for  a  season,  but  such  as  the 
hand  of  time  would  improve  and  render  still  more 
beautiful. 

We  have  plenty  of  hardy  plants,  if  they  were  only 
used  as  they  deserve  to  be,  that  would  form  strikingly 
ornamental  objects  grouped  or  placed  in  suitable 
positions,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  visiting  such 
establishments  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
Combe  Wood  or  others  of  our  large  nurserymen. 
Take  the  Bamboos,  for  instance,  and  what  can  be 
more  graceful  than  their  long  tapering  rods  drooping 
in  a  regular  curve,  with  the  tufty  sprays  of  elegant 
green  foliage  always  kept  in  gentle  motion  by  the 
slightest  breeze  or  breath  of  air  that  is  wafted.  Such 
a  plant  on  a  lawn  or  near  water  is  quite  cooling  and 
delightful  to  look  on  during  a  hot  summer's  day,  and 
not  only  then,  but  being  of  such  distinct  habit,  they 
show  up  most  favourably  with  anything  with  which 
they  may  be  associated,  and  impart  quite  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  any  garden  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Then, 
again,  there  is  that  fine  hardy  Palm,  Chamrerops 
excelsa,  a  few  of  which  judiciously  grouped  or  planted 
as  isolated  specimens  in  certain  positions  would  impart 
quite  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  place,  and  yet  strange 
to  say  it  is  rarely  met  with  anywhere  except  under  glass. 
Of  a  different  type  of  vegetation,  but  equally  effective, 
are  the  different  varieties  of  Yucca,  some  of  which  in 
addition  to  their  ornamental  foliage  and  stately  growth 
produce  annually  fine  spikes  of  magnificent  flowers. 
The  whole  family  are  plants  well  deserving  a  much 
more  extended  cultivation  than  they  now  receive,  arid 
from  their  hardy  nature  and  sturdy  habit  are  specially 
adapted  for  elevated  positions  in  poor  soils,  where, 
whether  bleak  or  not  it  matters  little,  as  they  struggle 
on  quite  regardless  of  storms  or  sunshine.  Even  with 
these  alone,  and  a  few  evergreens  to  back  them  up, 
a  fine  effect  might  be  produced  in  certain  portions  of 
the  grounds,  especially  where  at  all  broken  up  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  as  then  they  can  be  grouped 
according  to  their  several  habits,  and  made  to  show 
off  to  great  advantage. 

For  sunny  spots  on  lawns  as  single  plants  or  to  form 
masses  in  prominent  parts  of  the  shrubbery  border, 
what  can  surpass  the  Rhus  Cotinus  with  its  brilliantly 
coloured  feathery  inflorescence,  almost  equal  in  appear- 
ance for  lightness  and  elegance  of  form  to  the  plumes 
of  the  ostrich  ?— and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  places 
where  this  beautiful  shrub  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
Sumachs,  too,  although  they  have  not  so  much  to 
recommend  them  as  regards  flower,  amply  make  up 
for  that  deficiency  by  the  rich  profusion  of  their 
elegant  foliage  that  furnishes  such  fine  autumnal 
tints,  of  which,  alas  !  the  early  frost  and  gales  have 
this  season  unfortunately  robbed  us.  Another 
strikingly  ornamental  and  much-neglected  plant  that 
has  been  noticed  of  late  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners^ 
ChrojiuU  is  Arundo  Donax,  so  easy  and  graceful  in 
outline  that  it  cannot  well  be  misplaced,  as  it  is  alike 
suitable  for  the  extreme  back  of  shrubbery  borders, 
single  specimens  or  groups  on  lawns,  the  subtropical 
garden  or  Fern  dell,  but  where  it  looks  more  parti- 
cularly at  home  is  near  lakes  or  ponds  associated  with 
Pampas-grass,  Bamboos,  &c. 

If  we  want  variegated  plants,  or  such  as  have  beau- 
tiful foliage,  for  producing  pictorial  effect  in  the  more 
dressed  portion  of  the  grounds,  there  arvi  now  any 
quantity,  of  either  erect  or  spreadimg  habit,  varying  in 
size  from  the  liny  Euonymus  radicans  up  to  olhers 
of  giant  stature  ;  so  that  with  a  little  study  and  fure- 
sight  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  so  blending  them 
as  to  come  in  to  suit  spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter,  and  thus  render  the  aspect  of  a  place  attrac- 
tive at  all  seasons.  What  is  in  ray  opinion  so  much 
needed  is  a  more  bold  slyle  of  planting  instead  of  the 
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higgledy-piggledy  system  that  now  to  a  great  extent 
prevai]s,  apparently  without  any  regard  to  contour  or 
their  suitability  for  each  other.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  usual  run  of  places  that  have  been  planted  without 
professional  aid  being  called  in,  and  what  do  we  find 
but  a  Laurel  here,  a  Holly  there,  with  Thorns,  Planes, 
Conifers,  and  other  things  dotted  about  in  endless  con- 
fusion, and  so  near  together  that  in  a  few  years  many 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  If,  Instead  of  this,  plants  that 
harmonise  were  grouped  a  little  together,  how  much 
more  pleasing  the  effect  would  be.  Suppose  we  take 
for  example  a  background  of  the  common  Yew, 
Taxus  baccata,  and  plant  in  front  any  of  the  gold  or 
silver  variegated  kinds  at  suitable  distances  to  allow 
room  for  growth.  The  effect  of  these,  as  soon  as  they 
got  into  size,  would  be  to  light  up  a  place  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye  at  all  seasons. 
Green  and  variegated  Hollies  might  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  with  many  others,  but  of  course 
this  kind  of  planting  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  bec©me  of  too  formal  a  character. 

The  thing  is  with  this  as  with  all  other  modes  of 
embellishment,  to  get  contrast  and  perfect  harmony 
at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  that  natural  ease 
of  outline  that  trees  and  shrubs  always  assume  when 
properly  arranged.  Among  plants  capable  of  pro- 
ducing those  lovely  tints  during  the  autumn  that  all  of 
us  so  much  admire,  the  American  Oaks,  Liquidambar, 
Sugar  Maple,  Sorbus,  Birch,  with  its  polished  papery 
bark,  and  Pavia  flava,  should  have  corispicuous 
places,  as  should  also  those  having  variegated  or 
ornamental  foliage,  such  as  the  Fern-leaved  Beech, 
Fern-leaved  Elm,  Willow-leaved  Oak,  &c.,  and 
among  the  former,  gold  and  silver  Elms,  Acers, 
Thorns,  and.  Willows,  all  of  which  do  much  to 
enliven  a  place.  For  clothing  trees  that  are  thin  of 
branches,  or  have  become  decrepid  through  age  or 
other  causes,  nothing  can  equal  some  of  the  Vines, 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  Traveller's  Joy,  and  some  of 
the  free- climbing  Roses,  the  effect  of  which  when 
seen  festooning  in  a  natural  way  from  such  lofty 
positions  is  really  most  charming.  Some  we  have 
here  treated  in  that  way  are  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque character  imaginable  ;  and  so  exceedingly  tell- 
ing are  they  for  certain  situations  that  it  is  quite 
worth  while  sacrificing  a  few  common  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  them.  Vines  especially,  that 
have  such  gorgeously  beautiful  leaves  during  the 
autumn,  are  most  striking,  as  is  also  the  old  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  both  of 
which  colour  up  most  brilliantly  when  fully  exposed 
to  sunlight  and.  air.  Some  of  the  Ivies,  too,  are 
very  showy,  and  associate  well  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going, to  which  they  likewise  show  up  in  pleasing 
contrast. 

Leaving  the  pleasure-ground  for  the  park,  what 
grand  effects  may  be  produced  here  by  a  little  grouping 
and  blending  of  colour,  suchj  for  instance,  as  would  be 
afforded  by  the  Abele  and  Copper  Beech,  neither  of 
which  are  half  so  much  used  as  they  deserve,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  how  very  ornamental  they  are. 
An  avenue  of  the  latter  planted  here  will  be  quite  a 
feature  some  day,  and  besides  being  particularly  suit- 
able for  this  work  they  look  well  near  silvery  streams 
and  lakes,  or  on  hill-sides,  either  in  masses  or  as  single 
Specimens. 

Magnificent  as  are  the  English  Oak  and  Beech  for 
park  scenery,  the  landscape  would  look  cold  and 
drear  without  some  trees  of  an  evergreen  nature,  and 
none  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  than  the  Scotch  Fir, 
which  from  its  rugged  appearance  and  powers  of 
endurance  is  just  the  thing  to  clothe  the  hill-top  or 
other  bleak  exposed  situations.  Of  all  the  Conifers 
I  look  on  this,  after  it  attains  size  and  age,  as  the  most 
picturesque,  especially  when  planted  in  clumps 
of  from  three  to  five  or  six,  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other.  Such  a  group  would  delight 
any  artist,  and  form  a  pleasing  picture  in  any  land- 
scape, as  there  is  something  in  the  trees  when  so 
arranged  that  looks  so  natural ;  and  more  particularly 
is  this  the  case  if  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  giving  one 
the  idea  that  the  smaller  have  originated  from  those 
of  larger  stature.  These  being  of  a  dark  sombre  hue, 
the  grey  of  the  Deodar  and  the  silver  come  in  well, 
but  owing  to  the  early  spring  growths  the  former 
make  it  is  useless,  except  for  sheltered  situations. 
Besides  a  judicious  commingling  of  foliage  in  planting 
to  produce  picturesque  effect,  much  may  be  done  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  ground,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  which  should  be  seized  on  to  make  the 
valleys  look  still  more  depressed,  and  the  mounds  or 
hills  still  higher  by  planting  on  them  only  such  things 


as  tower  up,  except  toward  their  base,  to  which  the 
gradation  ought  to  be  carried  by  using  others  of  more 
lowly  growth.  If  this  is  strictly  carried  out  it  gives  a 
much  more  broken  and  diversified  surface,  and  an 
apparent  extent  that  could  not  be  produced,  in  any 
other  way,  besides  which  there  is  a  degree  of  natural 
beauty  about  such  planting  of  which  the  eye  never 
tires,  as  there  is  always  repose  in  the  depth  of  light 
and  shadow  and  the  many-coloured  tints  of  the 
foliage.   7.  S. 


CYPRIPEDIUM     INSIGNE 

MAULEL 

At  one  time  or  another  in  almost  every  establish- 
ment where  the  liking  for  a  collection  of  Orchids  is  a 
growing  passion,  the  probability  is  that  in  one  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  such  a  gathering  or  accumulation 
Cypripedium  insigne  will  be  found  to  have  had  a 
place  ;  and  though,  by  the  arrival  of  other  and  cer- 
tainly more  showy  forms  and  species,  it  may  now  be 
esteemed  of  less  importance  and  value,  it  will  always 
in  some  of  its  varieties  be  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
most  select  and  choice  collections.  That  there  are 
two  or  three  distinct  varieties  of  it  will  be  apparent 
to  most  growers,  though  to  determine  which  are  true 
to  name  by  the  manner  of  growth  or  the  general  habit 
of  the  plants  Is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 
any  attempt  to  prove  them  by  this  means  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  failure  and  disappointment. 

There  is  [certainly  a  small-growing  variety,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  narrower  and  the  flowers  con- 
siderably less  in  size  than  the  original  type,  which 
will  be  readily  recognised  though  it  is  not  often  met 
with  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  others,  the  growth  is 
so  exactly  alike  that  it  is  only  by  accepting  the  word 
from  those  of  whom  they  are  obtained  that  any  par- 
ticular plant  can  be  received  as  just  the  one  variety 
that  is  desired.  These  thoughts  and  allusions  are 
prompted,  and  in  fact  necessary,  by  a  reference  to 
some  made  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations  at  p.  495, 
where,  in  treating  of  this  species,  reference  is  made  to 
two  forms  that  had  been  obtained  under  the  names 
given,  and  were  described  and  recommended  accord- 
ingly. That  C.  insigne  Maulei  was  and  is  distinct 
has  always  been  accepted  as  an  assured  fact,  yet 
a  doubt  as  to  its  true  characteristics  was  so  often 
expressed  that  one  was  as  often  left  undecided 
as  assured  that  the  description  was  true  and  satis- 
factory. That  the  doubt  may  be  cleared  up,  and  the 
true  markings  ofthis  variety  known  (for  the  time  being 
I  will  not  allude  to  those  I  have  under  my  charge 
here),  I  may  state  that  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
flowers  from  different  collections,  which  are  now  be- 
fore me,  and  comparing  one  with  another  find  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  clear  and  unmistakeable.  From  the  plant 
of  the  one  named  violaceum  punctatum,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Manley  Hall  sale  passed  into  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Hume,  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  flower,  kindly  forwarded  by  the  present 
gardener,  Mr.  A.  Murrel,  who  assures  me  that  his 
late  employer  considered  it  by  far  the  best  variety  he 
had.  I  have  also  been  favoured  with  a  flower  of  the 
true  Maulei  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
the  same  as  exhibited  by  them  at  the  .floral  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  6th  inst 
(see  p.  600).  Placing  these  side  by  side  I  find  them 
so  exactly  alike  in  size,  colour,  marking,  and  purple 
spotting,  that  one  is  tempted  to  inquire,  Which  can 
be  the  true  plant  now  ? 

Well,  from  the  Messrs.  Maule,  of  Bristol,  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  Floral  Maguzi?ie  for  July, 
1861,  and  there  on  the  first  page  is  a  figure  of  the 
original  Maulei,  and  a  statement  that  the  drawing  had 
been  made  from  a  ^plant  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Maule  at  one  of  the  ^meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  during  the  autumn  of  i860,  and  was 
then  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  On  comparing 
the  flowers  with  the  plate  all  uncertainty  is  at  once 
removed.  Here  we  have  the  true  Maulei  in  both 
cases,  and  the  name  violaceum  punctatum,  though  it 
may  be  very  true  as  far  as  description  in  a  limited 
sense  is  concerned,  is  quite  unnecessary  and  misleading, 
and  would  be  better  dropped  altogether.  Comparing 
the  flowers  .with  those  of  insigne,  the  lip  or  slipper 
part  is  narrower  at  the  point — the  whole  of  this  part 
being  of  a  bright  shining  brownish  purple  colour,  the 
petals  a  good  part  of  their  length  being  stained  with 
a  similar  colour,  and  shining  as  the  lip.  In  the  words 
of  the  work  just  quoted,  which  are  as  true  now  as 
when  the  plant  flowered  for  the  first  time,  we  may 


say  : — *•  It  is  a  really  handsome  and  attractive 
form  of  this  well-known  species,  differing  most  ob- 
viously in  the  broader  surface  of  pure  white  on  the 
dorsal  sepal,  and  in  the  purple  spotting  which  occurs 
on  this  white  ground,  quite  distinct  from  the  brownish 
spots  which  only  are  met  with  in  the  ordinary  states 
of  this  species.  The  spots,  moreover,  are  more  dis- 
tinct, larger,  and  less  numerous  than  usual,  and  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  sepal  is  white." 

Little  need  be  said  beyond  this  in  praise  of  this  fine 
variety.  However,  to  those  whose  taste  is  towards 
this  class  of  plants,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasing,  showy,  and  desirable  forms  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  this  group  or  section  of  Cypri- 
pediums  bearing  single  blooms.  JV.  Swan,  Fallow' 
fields  Nov.  20.  [The  description  and  plate  above 
referred  to  having  been  drawn  up  and  published  by 
one  of  us,  we  can  endorse  as  correct  all  that  Mr.  Swan 
states  as  to  the  distinctness  and  beauty  of  this  variety. 
Eds.] 


ROOT-PRUNING. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  kindly  and  philosophical 
spirit  in  which  this  matter  has  been  discussed  in  your 
pages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  horticulturists.  Mistakes, 
too,  are  very  pardonable  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
for  the  theory  and  practice  of  root-pruning  are  com- 
paratively recent  additions  to  the  art  of  horticulture. 
It  has  also  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
successful  means  of  hastening  and  augmenting  fertility. 
Top-pruning  may  succeed,  root-pruning  must  \  in 
rendering  fruit  trees  fertile  the  former  deals  with  vital 
power  and  growth  after  both  are  made,  the  latter 
moulds  it  in  the  making  to  the  will  of  the  cultivator. 
So  far  these  are  facts,  not  theories.  Root  disturbance, 
lifting,  pruning,  forces  vitality  to  the  side  of  fertility. 
This  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  A  young  tree 
rushes  into  wood  growing  :  prune  the  top,  it  makes 
more  and  stronger  wood — prune  its  roots,  it  stops  grow- 
ing timber  and  sets  about  the  work  of  fruit  bearing. 
Hence  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Hinds,  that  top- 
pinching  is  equal  to  root-pruning  as  a  means  of  forcing 
trees  into  fertility;  though  what  he  says  at  p.  598 
is  quite  true — that  top-pinching  will  force  the  strong 
shoot  to  break  into  two  or  three  instead  of  one.  But 
this  mere  weakening  of  the  shoots  may  not  end  in 
fruitfulness.  A  number  of  weak  shoots  not  'seldom 
continue  as  sterile  as  fewer  and  stronger  ones. 
Fertility  is  something  more  than  the  mere  pro- 
duct of  a  sub-division  of  growing  force.  Our 
gardens  and  orchards  abound  with  barren  sprays 
as  well  as  sterile  boughs.  Pinching  in  our  climate 
often  proves  a  mistake  j  our  summers  are  barely  long 
enough  to  ripen  one  crop  of  wood,  to  say  nothing  of 
two  or  more.  A  crop  of  medium-sized  shoots  fur- 
nished with  immature  buds  is  but  a  poor  basis  or 
preparation  for  fertility.  Besides,  persistent  stopping 
probably  throws  the  roots  out  of  gear,  as  it  were,  in 
regard  to  their  season  of  active  growth.  Sever  a  big 
root  and  you  modify  top  growth  at  once.  There  is 
no  proof,  however,  that  the  converse  holds  good. 
Pinch  or  prune  back  a  strong  shoot  and  the  root  does 
not  follow  the  lead  of  the  top  and  break  into  fibres, 
but  holds  on  its  course  as  an  earth  cleaver  or  a  water 
carrier.  This  is  the  testimony  of  actual  experience 
demonstrated  by  actual  practice. 

Few  admired  or  were  influenced  more  by  the 
practice  and  the  writings  of  the  great  and  good 
man  so  lately  removed  from  us,  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers, 
than  the  writer.  As  a  consequence  I  went  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  pinching  theory,  and  found  it  a 
mistake  in  the  open  air.  With  the  command  of  an 
artificial  climate  in  orchard  or  other  glass  houses  it 
may  succeed — in  the  open  air,  writing  broadly  and 
admitting  many  exceptional  cases  of  success,  pinching 
fruit  trees  more  than  once,  and  that  so  late  in  the 
season  as  to  prevent  a  second  crop  of  wood,  is  and 
has  all  along  been  a  mistake.  It  is  impossible  thus  to 
force  fertility  at  the  point  of  the  knife,  or  finger  and 
thumb  on  the  tops  of  trees  ;  besides,  there  is  no  need 
of  it.  The  root-pruner  has  the  issues  of  growth  and 
of  produce  entirely  in  his  power.  He  wants  timber — 
let  him  plant  his  trees,  or,  better  still,  sow  the  seeds 
of  them,  in  rich  soil,  and  leave  their  roots  alone,  and 
feed  them  liberally,  and  he  will  have  it.  He  plants 
for  fruit — let  him  plant  on  medium  soil,  sever  the 
strongest  roots  at  planting,  encourage  them  to  run 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface,  and  lift  or  prune 
them  occasionally — if  they  run  into  water-pipes  in- 
stead of  fibrous  masses— and  fruit  in  plenty,  weather 
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permitting,  will  be  as  certain  to  follow,  as  that  twice 
two  are  four. 

Diverging  from  demonstrative  facts  to  their  prob- 
able causes,  theories  are  at  once  broached  that 
may  be  open  to  question,  but  these  do  not  alter 
the  facts  any  more  than  erroneous  notions  concerning 
light  can  extinguish  the  sun  at  noonday.  The  sun 
shines  on  all  the  same,  whatever  our  theories  of  the 
manner  of  his  shining,  and  in  lilce  manner  root- 
pruning  promotes  fertility,  though  we  may  be  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  some  or  all  of  the  causes  of  this 
result.  For  instance,  perhaps  my  views  were  open 
to  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Hinds  with  regard  to 
time.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  rather  too  late  to 
modify  the  buds  much  for  this  season,  but  root- 
pruning  is  useful  to  augment  fertility  as  well  as  to 
produce  it,  and  the  moment  the  large  roots  referred 
to  were  severed  the  process  of  augmentation  would 
begin.  As  the  sun  declines  in  power  it  is  the  more 
important  that  the  elaborative  functions  of  the  leaves 
should  not  be  swamped  by  a  flood  of  watery  sap.  By 
severing  gross  roots  early  in  October,  the  current  of 
sap  would  be  cut  off  or  reduced,  and  the  buds  in 
the  current  year's  wood  be  more  highly  matured  in 
consequence. 

The  editorial  note,  and  also  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hinds,  seem  to  show  a  slight  misconception  of  my 
meaning.  I  made  a  distinction  between  water  and 
food.  Perhaps  such  a  distinction  cannot  be  esta- 
blished nor  sustained  in  theory,  but  practical  expe- 
rience appears  to  establish  the  fact  that  certain  roots 
are  chiefly  or  solely  water-carriers,  and  others  mainly 
or  chiefly  food  providers.  Hence  I  retain  my  own 
dictum,  that  the  larger  the  root  the  more  water  it  will 
raise,  and  also  the  editorial  correction  (see  p.  521) 
that  a  "multitude  of  fibrous  roots  form  better  feeders 
than  simple  undivided  roots,"  and  which  is  in  exact 
accord  with  my  own  assertion  on  the  same  page,  that 
"  the  fibrous  roots  formed  the  most  and  the  best  food, 
and  the  single  and  undivided  roots  the  least. "  This 
Mr.  Hinds  also  shows,  by  his  case  of  the  two  trees 
referred  to  at  p.  597.  I  am  also  in  entire  accord 
with  Mr.  Lee's  useful  remarks  on  the  same  page. 

We  are  in  accord,  therefore,  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  root-pruning,  and  also  the  more  apparent 
causes  of  that  efficiency.  The  main  cause  may  be 
formulated  thus— the  breaking  up  of  the  few  roots 
into  many,  and  the  substitution  of  fibrous  for  fangy 
roots. 

If  all  this  be  granted,  may  we  not  advance  a  step 
further,  and,  finding  that  we  have  a  change  of  root 
culture,  and  of  top  character  and  -produce,  assume  or 
prove  that  we  have  also  a  change  of  root  formation — 
in  other  words,  that  the  fibrous  roots  formed  food 
and  the  fangy  ones  water  ?  Not  but  that  either  set  of 
roots  may  do  either  or  both  in  the  absence  of  or  in 
conjunction  of  either  ;  but  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  former  is  to  collect  food,  the  latter  to  carry 
water. 

It  seems  probable  that  roots  perform  a  third 
function,  that  of  changing  the  character  of  the  food 
absorbed.  If  this  is  so  it  may  readily  happen  that 
the  altered  size,  and  changed  structure  of  the  roots, 
may  materially  affect  the  character  of  the  materials 
conveyed  by  them.  The  larger  the  roots  probably  the 
less  changed  the  materials  they  convey,  the  smaller 
the  more  changed.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  in  animal  nutrition.  It  is  in  the  ultimate  tissues 
of  the  body,  where  arteries  and  veins  are  reduced  to 
mere  lines  of  invisible  fineness, 'that  blood  is  finally 
conveited  into  animal  tissues.  May  it  not,  therefore, 
happen  that  the  matters  absorbed  from  the  soil  by 
fine  roots  should  undergo  such  important  changes 
during  their  transmission,  as  to  affect  the  growth 
and  produce  of  the  trees  ?  Besides  the  reduction  of 
size  may  also  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  election 
of  food.  Roots  are  too  often  considered  mere  in- 
voluntary channels  conveying  mechanically,  as  it  were, 
anything  and  everything  presented  to  their  open  mouths 
or  spongioles.  They  are  so,  to  a  great  extent,  no  doubt, 
as  is  abundantly  proved  by  daily  experience  and 
scientific  experiments.  But  roots  are  more,  and  better 
than  mere  mechanical  tubes.  They  have  either  vital 
power  of  election  or  transformation  of  the  most  won- 
drous potency.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
instead  of  all  the  elaborating  processes  of  plants  being 
carried  on  in  the  leaves  only,  that  certain  changes 
begin  to  be  edected  the  moment  food  or  water  are 
absorbed.  In  fact  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  roots  of  plants  do,  at  least  to  some  extent,  elaborate 
or  digest  or  change  the  character  of  a  portion  of  the 


food  absorbed  by  them.  If  so  it  is  an  easy  and  a 
material  step  from  this  to  assume  that  the  finer  and 
more  numerous  the  root  channels  the  more  potent 
their  power  in  this  direction,  and  consequently  the 
better  fitted  this  partially  elaborated  or  more  highly 
refined  sap  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
fertility.  F.     

TIE   FOR  TREE   GUARDS. 

We  copy  from  the  BulUlin  tt Arboriculture  the 
accompanying  illustration,  fig.  133,  representing  a 
very  simple  and  efficient  tie  for  staking  trees.  They 
are  composed  of  semi-circular  bands  of  zinc  or 
galvanised  iron  lined  with  a  thick  cushion  of  plaited 
Rush,  and  with  wires  at  the  end  to  tie  it  in  its  proper 
position.  The  Rush  plait  does  not  rot  so  soon  as 
straw,  which  is  commonly  used,  does  not  harbour  so 
many  insects,  does  not  injure  the  tree,  and  can  be 
more  quickly  and  easily  fixed  in  place  than  the  ordi- 


FlG.    133. — BANDS  FOR  TYING   UP  TREES. 

nary  tie.     They  are  made  cf  various  sizes  by  M.  J. 
Durand,  Cile  des  Fleurs,  16,  a  Batignolle,  Paris. 


gntkcs  0f  §0oIvS. 

Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant,  New  edition, 
revised  and  extended,  by  Tliomas  Moore/^F.L.S, 
London:  Blackie  &  Son. 
We  hail  with  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction 
the  completion  and  appearance  of  this  new, 
revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Gardener  s  Assis/auf—ihe  best  book  on  general  prac- 
tical horticulture  in  the  English  language.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this.  Ever  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  original  edition  direct  from  Thompson's 
own  pen,  it  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a 
text-book,  and  the  leading  authority  on  the  general 
principles  of  English  gardening.  There  have  been 
many  writers  on  gardening  subjects,  but  no  one  has 
conveyed  so  much  direct  and  correct  information  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  art,  or  ^has  made  it  so  plain 
to  the  common  understanding,  as  Mr.  Thompson. 
This  was  the  great  power  of  Mr.  Thompson's  writings 
— they  were  real ;  the  writer  was  a  perfect  master  of  his 
subject.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us, 
however,  to  recapitulate  all  the  sterling  merits  of  the 
original  edition  ;  they  are  well  known.  A  new  edition 
was,  however,  required  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present 
time,  to  embrace  and  introduce  all  the  great  advance- 
ments and  discoveries  made  in  horticulture  in  the 
present  age,  &c.,  and  no  man  more  fitting  for  the 
task  of  preparing  it  could  have  been  found  than  the 
editor,  Mr,  Thomas  Moore. 


The  quantity  of  new  matter  in  this  edition  amounts 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  original  work,  and  a  closer 
type  has  been  employed  for  the  various  descriptive 
lists  of  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  Many  new  and 
additional  illustrations  have  also  been  introduced  into 
the  text.  Eight  new  and  beautifully  executed 
coloured  plates  of  new  plants  and  flowers,  twenty-four 
superb  engravings  of  ornamental  trees  and  plants, 
many  plates  of  horticultural  buildings,  and,  lastly, 
two  most  interesting  and  instructive  plates  of  those 
insects  which  are  most  injurious  to  vegetation,  the 
whole  making  a  compact  handsome  volume  of  over 
1000  pages  of  clear  and  excellent  type. 

The  editor  very  carefully  distinguishes  the  new 
matter  from  the  original.  In  the  preface  we  are  told 
that  **  In  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  science  of 
gardening  and  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  gardens  ...  no  further  altera- 
tions have  been  made  than  those  rendered  necessary 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  those  chiefly  among  the 
selections  of  vegetables  and  of  fruits."  "It  Is  in, 
the  section  devoted  to  the  flower  garden,  which  had 
been  unduly  compressed  for  want  of  space  in  the 
original  edition,  that  the  greatest  change  has  been 
made  ;  and  in  this  division  of  the  work  the  subject  is 
now  treated  with  the  fulness  which  its  importance 
requires."  No  words  of  ours  can  better  explain  the 
character  of  the  work  before  us.  There  was  little 
room,  indeed,  for  any  improvement  on  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's writings  on  the  science  of  gardening  or  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  departments. 
His  writings  on  these  subjects  remain  almost  for  all 
time.  In  the  flower  garden  section,  however,  the 
original  work  was  extremely  weak,  while  now  it  is 
strong.  In  point  of  fact  a  new  part  has  been  added  to 
the  Gardt'tier's  Assis/ant,  giving  it  a  new  character,  a 
broader  basis  of  usefulness  to  the  gardening  world  at 
large. 

In  those  matters  which  had  become  susceptible  of 
change  through  lapse  of  time  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
departments,  we  could  almost  have  wished— only  it  is 
something  like  straining  at  a  gnat  where  so  much  that 
is  good  has  been  done — that  the  editor,  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  use  the  pruning  knife,  had  just  done  a 
little  more  ;  but  we  imagine  his  hands  have  been 
somewhat  tied  by  the  existence  of  stereotype  plates. 
Hence,  the  "revised  lists"  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  not  quite  so  thoroughly  "revised"  as  they  might 
have  been,  a  good  many  sorts  of  doubtful  quality, 
of  doubtful  existence,  are  still  retained,  but  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  no  worthless  varieties  under  the 
guise  of  "being  new  "  have  been  introduced. 

Several  new  papers  on  fruit  cultivation  appear;  that 
on  "  Orchard  House  Culture  "  being  well  written  and 
most  appropriate.  The  division  entitled  "  Forcing 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  which  is  still  retained,  ought 
to  have  been  merged  into  the  general  treatises  on  the 
various  subjects,  and  which  would  have  made  them 
more  complete.  In  Thompson's  days  forcing  was  a 
distinct  sort  of  department,  but  in  the  present  days  of 
cheap  glass,  glass  protectors,  orchard-houses,  ground 
vineries,  and  everything  being  produced  out  of  season 
and  in  season,  it  is  impossible  to  define  "  forcing." 
Besides,  under  this  very  heading,  "  forcing,"  we  are 
given  the  "outdoor  culture  of  the  Vine,"  Sec, 

Of  the  flower  garden  section,  which  is  all  but 
entirely  new,  we  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  the 
most  unqualified  praise.  We  turn  to  the  index — 
well,  what  is  there  in  it  ?  Everything  ?  Yes  !— 
everything,  almost,  that  does  or  can  concern  a  flower 
garden  or  a  lover  of  plants.  We  are  here  given 
the  most  full,  carefully  selected,  and  thoroughly 
descriptive  lists  of  plants  and  flowers  that, 
perhaps,  have  ever  appeared  in  any  one  book  before, 
that  is,  as  adapted  for  the  adornment  of  an  English 
garden  ;  all  sorts  of  plants  are  noticed,  for  all  sorts  of 
places,  and  all  sorts  of  purposes.  This  is  one  great 
and  special  feature  of  the  book  ;  and  we  are  not  only 
told  what  to  grow,  but  the  instructions  as  to  their 
cultivation  are  as  copiously  and  completely  given. 
It  is  difficult  amongst  so  much  that  is  good  to  notice 
any  in  a  special  manner.  If  we  say  that  the  articles 
on  the  Rose  are  good,  so  also  are  those  on  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  window  gardening,  sub-tropical 
gardening,  and  floral  decorations,  &c.  We  forbear 
to  quote  from  any,  but  strongly  advise  the  reader  to 
buy  the  book  and  consult  it  at  leisure.  It  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  gardener 
as  a  handy-book  of  guidance  and  reference  on  almost 
all  the  practical  matters  relating  to  a  gardener's 
duties.  It  is  a  true  Gardeners'  Assistant. 
Theie  is,  however,  one  great  fault — shall  we  call 
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it  ?— attached  to  it,  a  fault  that  destroyed  in  a  measure 
the  usefulness  of  the  original  edition,  a  fault  recognised 
and  olt  lamented  on  to  the  present  writer  by  good  Mr. 
Thompson  himself.  It  is  too  expensive — too  expen- 
sive for  the  pockets  of  poorly  paid  gardeners.  It 
was  for  gardeners  that  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  this  book, 
as  he  very  often  expressed — to  be  to  them  "  an 
assistant,"  and  it  is  put  beyond  their  reach  by  Ihe 
price  being  greatly  enhanced  through  the  introduction 
of  the  coloured  plates  of  flowers,  &c.,  which  are  of  no 
real  practical  value.  They  make  it  a  very  handsome 
volume  certainly  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  but 
what  else?  We  hope  the  publishers  may  see  their 
way  to  issue  an  edition,  without  the  plates,  in  a  much 
cheaper  form,  condensed  perhaps  and  rearranged,  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  those  whom  it  was 
originally  intended  to  benefit.  A.  F.  B. 


The  last   number  which  has   reached  us  of 

the  Indian  Forester  opens  with  a  very  valuable 
paper  by  Dr.  Schlich  on  the  general  principles  of 
forest  management,  by  which  we  mean  sys- 
tematic conservancy,  not  the  mere  happy-go-lucky 
rule-of-thumb  business  which  often  stands  for  wood- 
craft in  this  country.  Dr.  Schlich's  paper  is  based 
on  the  best  German  practice,  modified  by  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  India,  and  will  probably  be 
extended  over  several  numbers.  Colonel  Beddome 
contributes  a  short  note  on  the  forests  and  flora  of 
the  Tinnevelly  district,  alluding  among  other  things 
to  Podocarpus  latifolia,  the  only  Conifer  of  Southern 
India,  and  one  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
and  in  Cevlon,  but  not  known  in  the  intermediate 
district  till  discovered  abundantly  in  some  of  the  Tin- 
nevelly forests  at  altitudes  of  2000  to  4000  feet  The 
occurrence  of  a  beautiful  species  of  Cypripedium  is 
also  of  great  interest,  as  the  genus  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula  or  in  Ceylon  ;  nor,  says 
the  writer,  must  the  beautiful  Balsams  be  excluded 
from  special  mention,  Impatiens  grandis,  umbellata 
and  uncinata  being  all  very  beautiful  plants  peculiar 
to  these  ghats,  and  Impatiens  viridiflora  and  auricu- 
lata  most  curious  epiphytic  species. 


Publications  Received. — Sound  Constitutional 
Principles  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Richard 
Herring  (Longmans). — The  Potato  Disease,  illus- 
trated by  Photomicrography,  by  Robert  Bell,  M.D. 
(Glasgow,  Mackhouse).  —  BuUetino  della  Sociela 
Toscana  di  Orticultura.  —  Villa  Gardener. — Ham- 
burger Garten  und  Blumen  Zeitung. — Guide  du 
Botaniste  en  Belgique,  par  F.  Crepin. — Field  Paths 
and  Green  Lanes,  by  L.  J.  Jennings  (Murray).  — 
Ferns  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Sy.  C.  (Van  Voorst). 
. — All  the  Year  Round. — Un  Livre  tres  utile  Caen, 
1876. — Proceedings  ol  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia. 


Making  a  Fruit  Garden. — This  comes  as  a 
seasonable  topic,  for  now  that  the  weather  is  mild  and 
open,  and  it  is  fairly  dry,  or  dry  enough  not  to 
seriously  retard  outdoor  operations,  the  ground  can 
be  prepared,  the  trees  planted  and  securely  staked 
■where  necessary,  and  all  made  neat  and  tidy  ere  the 
frosty  weather  puts  in  an  appearance.  It  may  not  be 
far  distant  from  us,  for  the  year  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  on  clear  starlight  nights  there  is  a  sharp- 
ness in  the  air  and  a  glow  in  the  northern  sky  that 
presages  frost  and  snow,  and  as  one  of  the  old  poets 
has  it — 

"  The  heavens  are  all  coldly  clear- 
Through  leafless  boughs  the  keen  winds  blow," 

and,    therefore,  it  is   time  all  outdoor   planting   be 
hastened  on  as  fast  as  possible — 

"  Before  the  mute  snow  covers  all 
The  tired  land  as  with  a  pall." 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Fruit  Garden. — 
In  the  case  of  a  small  garden,  where  space  is  of  some 
importance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  as 
open  as  possible,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  make  a  planta- 
tion of  pyramid  trees,  and  let  it  be  a  permanent  one, 
using  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  for  this  division  of 
the  fruit  garden.  If  the  garden  be  large  enough  and 
open  enough  to  allow  of  some  standard  trees  being 
planted  they  should  be  Cherries  and  DamsoiiF,  and 
such  Apples  and  Pears  as  do  best  in  a  standard  form. 


There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  standard  trees, 
that  other  crops  can  be  grown  under  them  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  pyramid  trees  can  be  planted  much 
closer  together,  and  so  the  advantage  in  the  one  case 
balances  that  in  the  other.  In  addition,  pyramid  or 
espalier  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  can  be 
planted  in  lines  by  the  sides  of  walk?,  leaving  a 
4  or  6  feet  border  between  the  trees  and  the  walk. 
Here  space  is  afforded  for  cordon  trees,  and  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  been  heartily  condemned  in 
some  quarters,  they  are  yet  cultivated  by  many,  and 
with  a  good  measure  of  success.  The  planting  of 
walls  shall  be  treated  of  afterwards,  at  present  we 
have  to  do  with  such  fruit  trees  as  those  above  named. 
In  all  methods  or  arrangements  of  planting,  while 
economy  of  space  is  duly  considered,  let  the  trees 
have  fair  play.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  plant  too 
thickly  ;  the  Villa  gardener  likes  an  immediate  effect — 
he  wishes  his  garden  covered,  and  he  settles  in  his 
own  mind  he  will  have  some  of  the  trees  removed 
by-and-by  to  make  room  for  others  ;  and  then,  when 
time  has  passed,  and  the  crowded  trees  challenge 
attention,  he  finds  he  has  become  attached  to  them  as 
old  friends,  and  is  reluctant  to  thin  them  out.  It  is 
best  to  plant  thinly  in  the  first  instance,  cropping  the 
space  between  the  trees— in  the  case  of  plantations — 
with  vegetable  crops,  till  such  time  as  the  trees  have 
covered  the  ground. 

Soil  for  Fruit  Trees. — Gardeners  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  a  tree  or  plant  ''delights"  in  a 
certain  soil,  meaning  thereby  that  it  grows  well  in  it, 
flourishing  vigorously  as  if  perfectly  at  home.  We 
may,  therefore,  state  with  truth  that  fruit  trees  delight 
in  a  good  loam.  For  assisting  the  production  of 
fruit  on  pyramid  trees,  a  good  loam  resting  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil  is  the  best ;  and  especially  does  this 
remark  apply  to  Pear  trees.  On  a  loam  resting  on  a 
clay  bottom,  and  especially  if  the  clay  be  at  all  near 
the  surface,  Pear  trees  on  the  Quince  stock  will 
make  a  most  vigorous  growth,  root  and  branch,  and 
this  causes  them  to  be  some  time  getting  into  bearing. 
Where  the  clay  subsoil  prevails  it  would  be  as  well  if  a 
layer  of  stones  or  some  resisting  material  could  be 
placed  2  feet  or  so  in  depth  below  where  the  trees  are 
planted,  to  prevent  the  tap-root  striking  downwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  fibrous  roots  to  spread  out 
horizontally,  by  doing  which  they  are  more  under  the 
management  of  the  cultivator  for  root  pruning,  &c. 

If  the  soil  be  poor,  i  e.,  if  it  has  been  used  for  the 
growth  of  vegetable  crops,  &c,,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  it  has  become  impoverished,  a  dressing  of  manure 
and  decayed  vegetable  refuse  may  be  given,  digging 
it  in  just  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  and 
thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  It  is  best  to  do 
this  sparingly  rather  than  plentifully,  as  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  fuither  manure  by  means  of  mulching  and 
top-dressing  when  required. 

What  to  Plant.— Let  us  take  the  Apple  first, 
and  make  a  selection  of  suitable  sorts  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  come  into  bearing.  Here  are  twelve 
desseit  Apples  to  commence  with,  all  of  which  are 
suitable  for  growing  as  pyramids,  and  have  been 
foond  to  succeed  in  that  form  : — White  Juneating, 
Red  Quarrenden,  Yellow  Ingestre,  King  of  Pippin?, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Sykehouse  Russet,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Kedleston  Pippin,  Cockle 
Pippin,  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Then 
of  kitchen  Apples  the  following  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  Villa  gardeners  : — Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Suftield,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Mere  de  Menage,  Pomeroy  Russet,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  Alfriston,  Royal  Russet,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  and  French  Crab. 

In  getting  these  trees  from  a  nurseryman  they 
should  be  asked  for  as  on  the  Paradise  stock.  It  is  a 
stock  on  which  pyramid  Apples  are  generally  worked, 
because  it  does  not  induce  an  over-vigorous  growth, 
and  also  because  it  tends  to  fruitfulness. 

What  is  known  as  the  "bush"  tree  was  a  great 
favourite  Apple  tree  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers, 
and  he  used  to  speak  of  them  as  "  the  most  delightful 
trees  ever  invented."  He  regarded  them  as  especially 
adapted  for  small  gardens,  and,  as  he  remarked,  "by 
planting  them  every  artisan  and  Villa  gardener  with 
their  suburban  gardens  may  grow  their  own  Apples." 
These  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  always  worked  on  the 
Nonesuch  Paradise  stock,  and  for  this  reason,  that  he 
found  it  kept  pace  with  the  grafts,  so  that  they  did  not 
swell  over  the  stock,  disturb  the  health,  and  shorten 
the  life  of  tiie  tree. 


€arktt  ^ucratmits. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove.— Fern-house.— Ferns  that  require 
warmth   for  their  cultivation,  and  especially  when  a 
higher  temperature,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  given  them 
than  necessary,  are  very  much  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  two  insects— scale  and  thrips,  which  are  both  more 
difficult    to    destroy  on  these   plants  than  on  most 
things,    by   reason    that    many    species,    particularly 
during  the  growing  season,  will  not  bear    an  applica. 
tion  of  tobacco  smoke   sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the 
thiips,  nor  any  of    the  solutions  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  scale,  without  destroying  or  seriously 
disfiguring  the  young  immature  fronds.     If  by  washing 
and  fumigation  means  were  taken  for  their  des'.iuc- 
tion  earlier  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  growth  was 
completed,   these    should  still  be    persevered   with. 
Mere  killing  of  the  large  matured  insects  is  not  sufii- 
cient,  nothing  less  than  complete  extermination  of.the 
young  in   all    their  stages   will    do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  process  year  after  year. 
I   frequently  meet    with  collections  of   Ferns   upon 
which  a  great  amount  of  labour  is  expended  in  trying 
to  cope  with  these  insects,  and  still  the  plants  have  a 
frowsy  unsatisfactory  look,  from  the  fact  that  brushing, 
sponging,    fumigating,    and    washing     are     earned 
out  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  rob  them  of  the  delicate 
healthy  green  appearance  they  ought  to  have,  but  not 
enough  to  eradicate  ihe  insecls  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.     With  Ferns  of  a  naturally  strong- 
growing  habit,    especially    the  tree   kinds,    which   if 
allowed  a  great  amount  of  root-space  oiten  outgrow 
those  of  a  weaker,  more  delicate  character,  as  well  as 
the  room  available  for  them,  where  they  are  affected 
with  scale,  the  under  oldest  fronds  will  generally  be 
found  the  worst  infested,  and  of  these  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  at  cutting  away  a  portion,  say  up  to  one- 
fourth  or  third  of  the  whole  they  possess.     This  will 
considerably  lessen  the  labour  in  cleaning  them  and 
have  the  desired   effect  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
fronds  they  produce  the  ensuing  summer.     In  fact  J 
have  known  experienced  cultivators  of  Ferns  resort  to 
this  annual  cutting  away  system  with  plants  that  were 
quite  clean,   the  object  being  to   keep   the  growth 
withm  bounds,  the  fronds  at  the  same  time  alfording 
acceptable  materials  for  decorative  purposes   where 
cut  Ferns  are  required.     The  fronds  of  the  deciduous 
Davallias   may,  without  doing  them  any  harm,  be 
gradually  used,  for  cutting  from  this  time  forward 
until    the    rhizomes    are    bare.      These,    such    as 
D.  buUata  and  D.  elegans,  keep  well  in  a  cut  state. 
Where  large   Ferna  are  wanted  for  cutting  nothing 
surpasses  in  appearance  or  endurance  the  glaucous- 
leaved  Cibotium,  C.  Barometz,  and  the  strong-grow- 
ing Adiantum  formosum,  for  which  purpose  it  seems 
strange  that  these  two  Ferns  are  not  more  generally 
grown,  as  if  plenty  of  root-room  is  allowed  them,  one- 
half  the  fronds  they  produce  after  the  plants  have 
attained  a  considerable  size  may  be  cut  during  the 
winter   without   weakening    them.      The    declduojs 
Leucostegias,  as  soon  as  their  fronds  are  dead  and  ht 
for  removal,  must  not  have  nearly  so  much  water  given 
them,  otherwise  it  will  have  the  effect  of  rotting  iheir 
root-fibres  ;    but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be 
withheU  to  such  an  extent  as  to  let  the  soil  get  quite 
dry,  or  it  will  destroy  or  seriously  weaken  the  plants. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Fern-house .  should  now  be 
kept   much   drier   than   during   the  season  of  acuve 
growth,    withholding    the  use  of    the  syringe  alto- 
gether  where    Gymnogrammas    are   grown.     These 
should    be   removed  to    a   warmer   house,    as   they 
will    not    be    at    so    low   a    temperature    as    other 
Ferns ;    they    should    not    be    subjected    to    much 
under   60°  in   the  night.     This  will  be  found  much 
better   than  keeping  the  rest   of  the  collection  too 
hot  with  a  view  to  accommodating  them.     From  4S 
to  50°  in  the  night,  with  a  few  degrees'  rise  by  day,  is 
the  most   suitable  temperature  to   maintain   for   the 
general  collection  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

Flower  Forcing.— Azalea  amcena  is  one  of  the 
best  plants  we  possess  for  winter  forcing.  It  affoids 
a  distinct  and  useful  colour,  and  is  naturally  such  a 
good  grower  that  with  fair  treatment  through  the 
summer,  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  moderate 
size,  almost  all  the  flowers  they  produce  may  be  cut 
with  from  half  to  two-thirds  the  current  season's  wood. 
A  few  plants  at  a  time  should  be  introduced  into  heat 
as  required  either  forcutting  or  conservatory  decoration. 
Genistas  also  should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  The 
old  Acacia  armata  and  A.  Drummondii  are  amongst 
the  best  plants  for  a  like  purpose,  as  both  may  be  cut 
freely  with  no  futther  effect  than  its  keeping  the 
plants  within  bounds  as  to  size,  which  is  often  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise.  In  growing  forced 
flowers  for  winter  for  cutting,  the  eligibility  for 
the  purpose  to  a  very  great  extent  depends 
upon  the  way  the  plants  are  treated  whilst 
in  heat.  We  frequently  hear  people  complain 
that  such  and  such  flowers  are  very  nice  to 
look  upon  whilst  on  the  plant,  but  they  are  of  little 
use  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  are  no  sooner  severed  from 
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the  plant  than  they  begin  to  wither,  whereas  with 
others  the  same  flowers  will  last  for  days  in  an  ordi- 
nary living  room.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  not 
far  to  seek  ;  the  formsr  are  produced  with  too  much 
heat,  too  much  moisture,  and  too  little  light,  by  being 
■tood  whilst  the  fljwers  were  developing  too  far 
away  from  the  glass,  often  in  bottom-heat  ;  the  two 
last  causes  are  the  most  mischievous.  For  such 
things  as  the  foregoing  a  night  temperature  of  60'', 
with  5°  higher  in  the  day,  and  the  heads  of  the  plants 
elevated  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof-glass,  will 
bring  them  on  into  bloom  in  a  way  that  will  enable 
Ihe  flowers  to  last  double  the  length  of  time  when 
cut  that  they  will  when  grown  under  the  opposite  con- 
ditions. Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  must  also  be 
brought  on  in  heat  in  quantities  proportionate  with 
the  demand.  These  likewise  are  much  belter  not 
subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  and  with  all  the 
light  possible  after  the  advancing  tops  have  got  inured 
to  it.    T,  Baines. 

Orchids. — The  Pleiones  which  more  or  less  for 
the  last  month  have  been  very  gay  with  bloom,  will 
now  in  most  cases  be  over.  On  an  examination  of 
the  bulbs  and  flower-shoots,  which  by-the-bye  are  new 
growths  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
number  of  new  roots  are  just  starting  away  ready  to 
supply  the  growths  with  support  during  the  season, 
which  is  now  commencing  with  the  majority  of  this 
class  ;  hence  it  will  be  advisable  that  they  should  be 
looked  to,  and  where  they  have  not  been  potted  for  a 
couple  of  seasons  they  must  be  shook  out,  the  greater 
pait  of  the  old  soil  carefully  picked  out,  the  old  bulbs 
cut  away,  and  then  wiihoutrendingthem  or  separating 
every  bulb  they  should  be  made  up,  if  sufficient  are  at 
hand,  in  pans  of  about  10  inches  in  diameter.  That 
they  will  bear  pulling  to  pieces  like  Calanthes,  every 
bulb  being  pulled  apart,  roots  and  old  bulbs  cut  away 
and  thus  made  up,  is  at  once  admitted.  I  have  for  a 
number  of  years  managed  them  very  successfully  in 
this  manner,  and  always  been  rewarded  with  fine 
displays  oi  bloom.  I  have  also  grown  them  in  the 
pans  without  disturbing  them  for  two  years,  and  in 
this  way  they  too  have  grown  and  produced  abund- 
ance of  bloom.  However,  since  if  they  are  pulled 
to  pieces,  each  bulb  apart,  torn  from  its  adjoining 
neighbour,  the  roots  are  much  bruised  and  injured, 
they  do  not  always  so  readily  start  away  again.  The 
plan  I  have  found  the  best,  is  to  shake  them  out  and 
make  them  up  in  clumps,  merely  pulling  the  bulbs 
just  apart  without  separating  them,  for  sometimes 
they  are  so  well  rooted  and  become  so  matted  together 
that  they  can  only  be  parted  by  cutting  through  with  a 
knife.  When  thus  kept  in  clumps  the  check  seems  to 
be  much  less,  and  the  roots  quickly  get  into  work  and 
activity,  and  instead  of  the  young  shoots  turning  black, 
as  they  often  do,  more  especially  those  of  P.  macula- 
tua,  caused,  doubtless,  by  too  much  moisture  about 
them  whilst  the  roots  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  numerous,  the  young  growths  start  away  with 
vigour,  the  leaves  assuming  a  dark  green  colour,  and, 
instead  of  being  so  narrow  as  they  are  often  to  be  met 
with,  they  become  rather  disposed  to  be  shorter  in 
length,  with  greater  breadth.  In  making  them  up 
the  pans  must  be  well  crocked,  for,  being  fond  of 
water,  when  once  fairly  started  into  grov/th  it  is 
necessary  that  the  water  should  pass  quickly  away ; 
over  the  crocks  place  a  layer  of  moss  and  begin  to 
make  the  clumps  up,  using  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum 
moss,  fibrous  peat,  small  crocks,  and  silver-sand  ;  the 
whole  should  be  well  mixed  together,  and  should  have 
been  placed  in  one  of  the  houses  or  sheds  where  it  may 
become  genially  warm  before  using ;  keep  the  bulbs 
in  ihe  centre  of  the  pans,  3  or  4  inches  above  the  rim, 
filling  the  others  in  as  the  operation  progresses.  By 
this  means  when  the  flowering  season  comes  round 
the  flowers  show  to  much  better  advantage  than  if 
the  bulbs  were  placed  together  on  the  level.  P.  humilis 
is  always  later  in  flowering  than  the  others,  and  there- 
fore until  it  has  bloomed  it  must  on  no  account  be 
diitarbed.  When  the  pans  are  made  up  they  should 
all  be  stood  together  in  the  warmest  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  they  then  can  be  more  easily  managed 
ihan  if  spread  about  in  different  parts  of  the  stages. 
IV.  Swan,  FailowfielU, 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 
The  season  is  still  favourable  for  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  Roses,  &c.  Let  the  ground  be  well  prepared 
for  the  latter,  and  some  fresh  loam  used  with  each 
plant  as  the  work  proceeds.  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
flowei-borders  and  shrubberies  are  now  blooming 
freely  and  making  a  very  interesting  display,  which  at 
this  season  is  always  desirable.  The  Christmas  Rose 
(Helleborus  niger)  will  soon  be  showing  its  welcome 
and  seasonable  flowers  ;  if  a  handglass  is  put  over  the 
plant  it  will  protect  it  from  heavy  rains  or  sharp 
weather.  Laurustinuses  are  showing  great  profusion 
of  blossom,  but  are  several  weeks  later  than  they 
usually  are.  The  common  Arbutus  {Strawberry  tree) 
i.^  also  flowering  abundantly,  but  in  many  places  the 
fmir,  which  is  so  showy,  is  very  little  more  than  half 
its  usual  size,  and  not  likely  to  ripen  this  year ;  but 
Uully-bcrries  are  plentiful,  and  will  be  much  prized 


when  the  season  is  further  advanced.  When  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  for  outdoor  operations  all 
bedding  plants  in  houses  or  pits,  especially  Pelar- 
goniums, had  better  be  looked  over  and  decayed  leaves 
picked  off ;  any  dead  pieces  of  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
which  may  have  been  touched  by  the  frost,  that  in 
some  places  came  rather  sharper  than  was  expected  at 
the  time,  had  better  be  cut  off,  and  the  stock  all  looked 
carefully  over,  as  the  plants  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer 
from  damp  when  all  decayed  matter  is  cleared  away. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  all  bedding  stuff  with  few 
exceptions  will  require  very  little  water  and  will  stand 
frost  better  when  they  are  kept  tolerably  dry  ;  pits  and 
frames  which  are  filled  with  half-hardy  and  some  of 
the  choice  varieties  of  hardy  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
&c.,  will  be  the  better  for  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  Calceolarias  if  kept  from  frost  will 
not  require  much  attention  until  they  are  rooted  and 
beginning  to  grow,  when  air  every  fine  day  will  keep 
them  strong  and  prevent  them  from  drawing  up. 
Have  protecting  material  in  readiness,  for  it  may  be 
wanted  at  any  time.  It  is  also  important  to  sweep  and 
roll  the  grass  and  gravel  walks  frequently  at  this  sea- 
son, as  they  sometimes  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Leaves  and  litter  should  be  removed  wherever  they 
accumulate.   T.  Biair,  Shruhland  Parkt 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry  House. — If  those  indispensable 
preliminary  operations  which  I  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding Calendar  upon  this  subject  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted in  the  early  house,  let  them  be  finished  off 
without  any  further  delay,  and,  if  not  already  done, 
have  the  surface  of  the  borders  in  which  the  roots  of 
the  trees  exist  mulched  about  3  inches  thick  with 
suitable  material  which  is  free  from  any  troublesome 
insect-pests.  If  the  trees  are  full  of  health  and  vigour 
the  requirements  will  be  to  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface  and  to  protect  them  from  damage  and  prevent 
too  rapid  evaporation.  For  these  objects  half- 
decayed  manure  will  suffice,  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  trees  require  stimulating  and  reinvigorating,  then 
use  manure  of  the  best  description  in  a  decomposed 
or  pure  state,  from  2  to  3  inches  thick.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  close  this  house  very  shortly,  and  to 
employ  the  needful  means  to  start  the  trees  if  ripe 
Cherries  are  required  for  use  'at  the  commence- 
ment of  next  May.  This  excitement  must,  however, 
not  be  too  precipitately  enforced  if  successful  results 
are  to  be  realised  ;  therefore,  forcing  operations  should 
be  commenced  at  about  40°  at  night  and  50"  in  the 
daytime.  Open  the  house  slightly  at  about  55°,  and 
close  it  up  finally  for  the  day  at  about  this  point, 
and  allow  it  under  such  conditions  to  range  5°  or  10" 
higher  than  the  natural  temperature  out-of-doors 
throughout  the  day.  These  temperatures  should  rule 
during  the  next  month's  proceedings,  and  with  an 
occasional  syringing  and  sprinkling  of  the  trees  and 
other  inside  surfaces  when  they  become  dry.  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary  here  for  the  present.  G.  T.  Alius, 
I  Vy  com  be  Abbey, 

CucUMDERS. — The  early  winter  plants  treated  as 
recommended  in  past  Calendars  will  novir  be  strong 
and  vigorou-;,  and  equal  to  the  production  of  a  steady 
supply  of  fruit  through  the  dull  dark  days  now  upon 
us.  If  in  pots  partly  plunged  in  fermenting  Oak 
leaves  the  roots  will  now  be  finding  their  way  over  the 
sides  into  the  rough  turf  and  rubble  placed  round  them, 
and  the  trellis  covered  with  short-jointed  growths 
bearing  thick  leathery  foliage — a  striking  contrast 
to  plants  which  have  been  forced  beyond  their  strength 
in  close  moist  pits,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to 
carry  a  flush  of  fruit  before  the  roots  have  become 
fairly  established.  With  plants  in  the  above  de- 
scribed satisfactory  condition  when  these  lines  appear 
the  battle  may  be  considered  more  than  half-won,  but 
strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  details,  if  the  steed  is 
to  be  kept  going  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient  for  ic  to  stand  still.  The  first  care  must 
be  the  steady  maintenance  of  a  bottom-heat  of  So"  to 
85",  which  will  keep  the  roots  at  work  and  capable  of 
taking  up  the  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure  at  a 
time  when  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
plants.  Top-heat  may  be  regulated  by  external 
conditions.  When  the  weather  is  mild  and  fine 
it  may  range  from  68"  to  85%  but  on  cold 
or  wet  nights  a  fall  to  65"  will  do  less  harm 
than  incessant  firing,  providing  the  maximum  tem- 
perature is  approached  once  within  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  bottom-heat  is  not  allowed  to  decline. 
If  blinds  on  rollers  can  be  used  for  running  down  at 
night  and  during  snowstorms,  a  great  deal  of  dry 
firing  will  be  saved,  and  the  internal  temperature, 
whether  high,  low,  or  intermediate  be  in  favour  with 
the  grower,  will  be  less  liable  to  sudden  depressions 
so  often  fatal  to  winter  Cucumbers.  By  dressing  over 
the  plants  twice  a  week,  and  the  frequent  removal  of 
a  few  of  the  old  leaves,  surplus  fruits,  and  male 
blossoms,  the  young  vines,  which  must  not  be  clohcly 
stopped,  will  keep  growing  and  showing  fruit,  pro- 
viding the  plants  are  kept  free  from  insects  and  over- 
cropping is  avoided.  Less  moisture  will  now  be  re- 
quired, but  the  evaporating  pans  may  be  kept  full, 


and  an  occasional  dusting  with  dry  sulphur  will  keep 
mildew  and  red-spider  in  check.  Last,  but  not  least 
in  successful  culture,  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in- 
ternally by  the  removal  of  all  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the  application  of  fresh  lime-wash  to  the 
walls,  and  externally  by  an  occasional  washing  of  the 
glass  and  paint.    IV.  Coleman. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

The  exceedingly  mild  weather  with  which  we  are 
now  favoured  is  just  the  thing  for  this  department  of 
the  garden,  and  should  be  taken  every  advantage  of 
to  push  forward  all  pruning  and  thinning  necessary  for 
such  trees  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
beginning  with  the  former  and  following  on  in  the 
order  they  are  named.  I  have  seen  pruning  done  when 
those  engaged  at  it  could  scarcely  hold  a  knife  or 
handle  a  nail,  much  less  use  them  in  an  expeditious 
or  proper  manner,  and  no  doubt  this  has  been  the 
experience  of  many  more,  when  with  a  little  manage- 
ment such  a  hardship  might  have  been  easily 
avoided.  Many  persons  defer  the  pruning  of  bush 
fruits  till  quite  late  in  the  season,  thinking  thereby  to 
save  them  from  the  attacks  of  sparrows  and  other 
feathered  depredators,  but  where  birds  are  at  all 
troublesome  such  a  course  is  of  little  avail,  as  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  strip  oft  most  of  the  buds 
long  before  the  winter  is  over.  I  find  that  by  far  the 
best  way  is  to  prune  early,  and  immediately  after  to 
syringe  the  trees  over  with  thin  limewash  in  which 
some  soot  has  been  stirred,  and  if  water  is  used  for 
mixing  that  has  hid  some  quassia  boiled  in  it  it  will 
be  the  more  efficacious,  or,  what  is  better  still,  about 
half  a  pint  of  carbolic  soap  to  every  four  gallons  of 
the  liquid.  The  lime  should  be  quite  fresh  and  only 
slaked  just  before  using,  and  if  strained  through  a  fine 
sieve  to  take  out  any  lumps  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  putting  it  on.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  when 
the  bushes  are  moist  with  dew,  as  then  it  adheres 
readily  if  the  day  sets  in  fine  and  favourable  after. 
Besides  the  great  advantage  of  insuring  the  safety  of 
the  buds,  lime  acts  most  beneficially  in  ridding  the 
trees  of  all  kinds  of  mossy  growth,  and  rendering  the 
baik  clean  and  healthy,  and  is  therefore  desirable  on  that 
account.  Near  towns  or  farms  where  sparrows  abound, 
or  in  mural  districts  where  bullfinches  are  trouble- 
some, this  lime-dressing  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
a  crop  of  fruit  unless  netting  is  resorted  to.  the 
expense  of  which  for  such  a  purpose  renders  its  use 
quite  out  of  the  question.  As  regards  Apples,  much 
may  be  done  to  increase  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  by  a  judicious  thinning  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air 
among  the  branches,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
receive  immediate  attention,  removing  all  such  as 
cross  each  other,  or  that  appear  in  any  way  mis- 
placed, and  can  be  spared  without  interfering  with 
the  general  symmetry  of  the  tree.  If  this  were  done 
annually  orchards  would  be  more  productive,  as,  in- 
stead of  the  growth  being  drawn  and  weak,  it  would 
be  short,  sturdy  and  strong,  and  bristling  with  fat 
buds  from  base  to  summit.  In  the  case  of  espaliers, 
the  spurs  of  which  after  a  few  years'  pruning  become 
thick  and  crowded,  they  may  now  be  thinned  out  by  cut- 
ting away  or  shortening  back  all  such  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  fruitful,  so  as  to  force  them  to  break  again  lower 
dovn,  when,  after  another  season,  those  left  now  may 
be  served  in  like  manner.  The  same  operation 
should  be  carried  out  with  Pears  on  walls,  or  such  as 
are  grown  as  pyramids,  as  by  so  doing  they  may  be 
kept  nearly  close  on  to  the  main  branches,  and  this 
enables  the  sap  to  reach  the  point  more  freely 
than  is  possible  with  spurs  long^,  twisted,  and  knotted 
inthemanneronefrequentlyseesthem.  Independently 
of  this,  the  blossoms  of  those  on  walls  are  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  bricks,  where  they  are  in  a  better 
position  for  shelter,  so  that  when  others  fail  sucti  as 
these  so  favourably  situated  generally  escape.  In  the 
training  or  supporting  of  Pears  against  walls  or 
buildings  I  find  nothing  equal  to  galvanised  iron 
staples,  which  when  once  driven  in  remain  permanent 
and  can  readily  be  made  use  of  to  put  a  piece  of 
tar-twine  through  at  any  time  required.  As  they  are 
very  neat,  and  there  is  no  defacing  or  injury  to  the 
joints  of  bricks  in  the  wall  Hhere  is  when  nails  are 
used,  I  would  strongly  recommend  them  in  preference 
to  anything  else,  except  strained  wires,  which  are 
best  for  Peaches  and  Apricots,  on  account  of  the 
young  wood  that  has  to  be  laid  in  annually  ;  but  for 
desseit  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears,  that  have  to  be 
grown  on  the  spur  system  and  simply  made  fast 
in  their  places,  anything  beyond  a  few  staples 
and  an  occasional  nail  and  shred  is  quite  unnecessary. 
It  often  occurs  that  during  the  spring  months,  if  the 
blossoms  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  could  but  have 
been  retarded  for  only  a  \qw  days  ihey  would  have 
escaped  being  cut  cff  by  frost,  and  if  the  branches  are 
now  detached  from  the  wall  and  tied  securely  and 
carefully  to  poles  or  stakes  sufficiently  far  away 
from  the  bricks  not  to  be  affected  by  tlie  heat  they 
absorb  during  sunny  day:=,  they  may  be  kept  back  at 
least  a  fortnight  later,  and  perhaps  by  this  means  a 
crop  of  fruit  secured.  At  all  events,  considering  the 
vicissitudes  of  spring,  the  practice  is  well  worth  a 
trial    7.  Sheppanu 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday, 

TUESDAV,  Dec. 


WeDNESDAV,  Dec.   5 
Thursday,     Dec 


Dec.   3  — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
J  iruitand  Floral  Committees  at  ii  A.M., 
(  and  Scientific  Committee  at  i  P.M 
1  Sale  of  Roses,  Camellias,  Bulbs,  fiiC,  at 
J  Stevens'  Rooms, 
g  f  Meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  at  8  P.M. 
1      Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Do,^     R  /  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs, 

"^^    "  I      Steal  Stevens' Rooms. 


THE  proceedings  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Monday  last  will  be  perused  with  mingled 
feelings  of  disgust  and  satisfaction— disgust,  that 
such  nefarious  practices  as  formed  the  subject 
of  the  trial  should  still  be,  or  have  been,  carried 
on — satisfaction,  that  the  full  penalty  allowed  by 
the  law  on  a  first  conviction  was  duly  enforced, 
the  case  being  clearly  proved.  In  the  year  1S69, 
as  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  of  this 
journal,  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  Adulteration 
or  Seeds  was  passed  through  Parliament, 
chiefly  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe, 
supported  by  most  of  the  leading  seedsmen. 
The  Government,  and  Mr.  Bright  in  particular, 
who  was  then  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  offered 
no  sympathetic  assistance  to  the  passing  of  the 
B  11,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  became  law,  and  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1869,  p.  939. 
Of  the  necessity  for  such  an  Act  those  who 
read  the  evidence  given  by  the  seedsmen 
themselves  could  have  entertained  no  doubt. 
The  honest  seedsman  could  not  maintain  him- 
self in  the  face  of  ruinous  and  dishonest  compe- 
tition ;  the  consumer  was,  of  course,  defrauded, 
and  remedy  was  difficult  if  not  unattainable. 
For  some  time  the  Act  is  believed  to  have 
worked  well,  and  to  have  deterred  evil- 
doers ;  but  lately  evidence  was  obtained  of  the 
renewal  of  these  fraudulent  practices,  and  the 
result  was  the  trial  at  the  Mansion  House,  else- 
where reported.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
detection,  and  of  obtaining  evidence  strong 
enough  to  ensure  conviction,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appoint  an  inspector  (not  provided  for 
by  the  Act  itself),  and  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  seeds- 
man. In  this  distasteful  manner  at  length  direct 
evidence  was  obtained  of  the  killing  of  seed,  and 
of  the  sale  of  such  seed.  It  became  known  in 
one  instance  that  a  large  quantity  of  Clover 
seed  and  of  Alsike  Clover  had  been  "  milled  " 
in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  alleged  to  have 
been  practised  at  Worcester.  The  good  effect 
of  the  Act  has  been  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  ;  so  that  while  the  enter- 
prising seed-killer  could  formerly  show  himself 
openly  in  Mark  Lane,  it  was  necessary  now  to 
wait  in  the  passage  at  No.  60,  or  round  the 
corner  at  the  tavern,  where  those  who  employed 
him  came  and  handed  delivery  orders  for  any 
seed  they  wished  "  done."  Frequent  changes 
of  clothes  became  necessary  to  avoid  incon- 
venience of  ill-timed  recognition.  So  profitable 
was  the  business  in  one  case,  however,  that 
offers  of  partnership  were,  we  understand,  made, 
but  the  proprietor  of  the  business  preferred  to 
keep  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  and  in  that 
of  his  sons. 

In  the  case  which  came  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  Monday  last  it  was  shown  that 
the  object  of  killing  seed  was  that  it  might 
not  grow  and  betray  its  worthless  character, 
for  were  it  to  grow  the  farmer  would  at  once 
know  that  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  that 
that  for  which  he  had  paid  60^.  a  bushel,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  Turnip,  was  actually  composed, 
in  some  instances,  of  50  per  cent,  of  spurious 
seed.     On  the  other  hand,   if    undiscovered, 


the  seed  would  be  sown,  and  its  failure  would 
be  attributed  to  natural  or  unavoidable  causes. 
The  difficulty  of  bringing  such  fraudulent 
practices  home  to  the  guilty  parties,  and  the 
honour  between  "  man  and  man "  (saying 
nothing  as  to  between  man  and  men)  are  signi- 
ficantly illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  trial. 
One  Chapman,  employed  as  it  seems  by 
Strangeways,  produces  a  sample  of  "killed 
Charlock,"  price  ds.  6d.  a  bushel.  A  few 
days  after  Strangeways  presented  himself 
to  the  would-be  purchaser  (the  inspector), 
and  produced  an  invoice,  in  which  the  seed  was 
described  as  "  old  Charlock."  Witness  seeing 
that,  said  they  must  have  an  understanding 
together  that  the  seed  was  not  to  grow,  because 
if  it  did,  according  to  that  invoice,  he  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  The  defendant 
"  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '  Be- 
tween man  and  man  not  a  seed  of  it  would 
grow,  and  that  if  it  did  he  would  put  it  in  the 
kiln  again  for  nothing,'  adding,  '  you  know  the 
state  of  the  law.  We  cannot  put  anything  into 
writing,  but  you  must  trust  me  and  keep  your 
own  counsel.'"  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
Strangeways  is  reported  in  court  to  have  said, 
"  You  can  depend  upon  the  seed  being 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  not  like  Frith's. 
They  shoot  down  the  seed  in  the  kilns,  but  don't 
scrape  the  sacks.  I  am  very  careful  with  this 
seed,  and  I  always  scrape  the  seams  of  the  sacks 
myself  with  a  small  needle,  so  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  a  single  seed  to  grow." 

The  defendant's  counsel  did  not  offer  any 
defence  or  extenuation  of  this  rascality,  but  re- 
commended his  client  to  withdraw  his  plea  of 
Not  Guilty,  which  was  done,  and  the  defendant 
mulcted  in  the  full  penalty,  with  costs  to  the 
amount  of  five  guineas — a  trifling  matter  as  re- 
gards the  immediate  pecuniary  loss,  but  suffi- 
cient, we  hope,  with  the  attendant  publicity, 
to  prevent  any  more  sack-scraping  for  some 
time  to  come. 

While  congratulating  Mr.  Sharpe  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  on  the  successful  result  of 
their  labours,  we  may  express  our  regret  that 
so  invidious  and  difficult  a  task  should  be  left 
to  private  individuals.  Failing  a  public  prose- 
cutor the  Royal  Horticultural  or  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Societies  should  take  up  such  cases 
when  assured  of  their  validity.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  we  know,  is,not  burdened 
with  funds  to  undertake  such  duties,  while  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  failed  to  do  the  duty  it  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  fulfil.  Lastly, 
a  word  of  caution  maybe  necessary  to  purchasers. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Swede  Turnip  seed,  which 
is  likely  to  be  high  in  price,  will  be  adulterated 
with  this  dead  seed  and  a  revival  of  the  famous 
000  ensue,  if  the  present  action  do  not  happily 
suffice  to  prevent  it.  We  are  unfortunately  not 
able  to  name  the  London  houses  stated  to  have 
been  supplied  with  dead  seeds,  but  we  trust  the 
recent  exposure  will  show  them  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  carrying  on  business  in  such 
"  strangeways." 

The  proceedings  at  the  Mansion  House  had 
reference  to  the  adulteration  of  Turnip  seeds, 
and  we  are  informed  that  summonses  are  about 
to  be  issued  against  some  adulterators  of  Clover 
seeds,  when  startling  disclosures  may  be  looked 
for.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  Courts,  in  order  to  stop  the  sale,  if 
possible,  of  large  quantities  of  inferior  descrip- 
tions of  Clover  and  other  seeds  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  coming  season. 


The  remarkable  group    of    Cypripedium 

SPECTABILE,  illustrated  in  fig.  134,  is  one  which 
flowered  in  June  last  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Latham.  The 
group  consists  of  twelve  plants,  one  of  which  bore 
thirty  flowers,  each  very  large  as  compared  with  the 
blooms  usually  seen,  and  borne  in  pairs,  and  in  many 


instances  with  three  blooms  on  each  shoot.  The 
plants  were  received  in  a  dormant  state  from  Canada 
the  previous  autumn,  through  J.  B.  Goode,  Esq. 
They  were  potted  into  good  fibrous  peat,  and  kept  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  very  little  water  given  to  them 
until  they  began  growing,  when  water  was  applied 
copiously,  and  were  kept  in  this  frame  until  they 
came  into  flower,  when  they  were  removed  into  the 
conservatory.  Some  of  the  leaves  measured  5  inches 
long  and  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
plants  were  in  magnificent  health. 

■ We  have  received  copies  of  the  schedule  of 

the  tenth  (quinquennial)  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Ghent  from 
March  31  to  April  7  next.  The  schedule  is  very 
full  and  complete,  and  comprises  upwards  of  three 
hundred  classes,  in  each  of  which  two,  and  in  most 
instances  three,  prizes  are  offered.  Many  of  our 
readers  well  know  that  the  citizens  of  Ghent  are  adepts 
in  the  art  of  organising  a  first-class  show,  and  they 
know  also  how  cordial  and  hospitable  is  the  reception 
given  to  Englishmen  on  these  occasions.  A  few 
copies  of  the  programme  are  in  our  hands  for  distri- 
bution, and  others  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Socie.c  Royale  d' Agriculture  et  de 
Botanique  of  Ghent. 

Some  Peach  Roots  have  lately  been  for- 
warded to  us  in  a  very  curious  condition.  The  surface 
is  swollen  more  or  less  through  the  whole  length  into 
rude,  unsightly  warty  knots,  while,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  fibres,  a  single  long  smooth  root  is  given  off, 
which  in  its  turn  yields  a  few  delicate  root-tlireads. 
The  affection  is  common  to  all  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  the  same  wall.  The  border  was 
trenched  two  years  ago,  and  the  roots  cut  within 
2  feet  of  the  trees.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  long 
roots  in  queition,  which  at  present  are  perfectly  even, 
were  the  consequence  of  the  root-pruning.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  knots  arise  from  a  tendency  to  throw 
out  numberless  adventitious  buds  or  suckers  from  the 
same  spot;  that  these  suckers  are  never  fully  de- 
veloped, that  they  die  back  and  thus  form  a  sort  of 
canker.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  which  occurs 
occasionally  in  Apple  trees,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Keswick  Codlin,  where  at  last  a  formidable  canker  is 
developed,  affecting  all  the  tissues  beneath  it.  It 
is  impossible,  without  examination  of  the  especial 
locality,  to  say  what  may  have  produced  this  tendency  ; 
nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
general  health  of  the  trees.  It  is,  however,  always  a 
point  gained  in  these  kind  of  questions,  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  the  affection.  M.  J.  B. 
[We  could  find  no  trace  of  insects  or  fungus.  Eds.] 

• •  At  a  meeting  of  resident  members  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  held  at  Christ's  College  last 
week,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College  presiding,  it 
was  resolved,  upon  the  proposition  of  Professor 
HUiMPHREY,  seconded  by  Professor  Favvcett,  that 
a  Memorial  to  Mr.  Darwin  should  be  instituted 
in  the  University  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member,  and  which  should  assume  a  personal  form  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  it  should  be  a  portrait— 
either  a  bust  or  a  picture.  A  committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  was  appointed,  and  a 
subscription  started  in  the  room. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.    SpeAR   & 

Jackson,  Etna  Works,  Sheffield,  two  sets  of 
Andrew's  PATE^T  Paxton  Garden  Tools,  which 
they  have  just  brought  out.  Each  set  consists  of  a 
spade,  fork,  drag  hoe,  and  rake ;  and  each  instrument 
is  made  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  steel,  and  is  altogether 
weldless — an  important  innovation,  which,  combined 
with  the  efficient  principle  upon  which  it  is  made, 
should  impart  the  cardinal  features  of  strength  and 
durability.  In  the  spade  and  fork  the  iron  strap  with 
which  the  hand  in  the  ordinary  tools  comes  in  contact 
is  abolished,  and  a  smooth  handle  more  agreeable  to 
the  hand  is  substituted.  The  cofer  and  rivets  of 
the  face  of  ordinary  spades  and  shovels  are  dispensed 
with,  and  a  smooth  and  level  surface  secured,  for 
which  it  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  that  it  prevents 
all  accumulation  of  dirt,  works  easier  and  keeps  more 
cleanly.  Whether,  however,  the  thin  layer  of  wood 
will  not  be  liable  to  split  seems  open  to  question. 
The  manufacturers  also  claim  as  an  advantage  in  the 
"  Paxton "  spades  and  forks  that,  being  divested  of 
the  iron  straps  and  shaft  at  the  neck,  they  will 
penetrate  the  earth  deeper  and  with  greater  ease,  and 
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as  there  is  no  clogging  of  the  earth  at  this  essential 
part,  the  work  of  digging  is  accomplished  with  greater 
facility  and  less  labour.  The  tools  included  in  one  of 
the  sets  before  us  are  very  neatly  and  well  finished 
off,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  the 
other  of  good  plain  finish  for  gardeners,  but  both  are 
of  the  same  quality  of  metal  and  make,  alid  appear 
to  be  exceedingly  good.  If  there  is  a  fault  to  be 
found  in  ihem,,  it  is  in  connection  with  the  spades, 
which  are  heavier  than  they  need  be.  We  shall  give 
them  a  trial,  and  allude  to  them  again  if  need  be. 

The  Improvement  Found  in  the  Chinese 

Primrose,  in  the  way  of  obtaining  intensity  of  colour, 
is  well   illustrated   in  a  house  of  Primulas  at   the 


exhibitions  were  rare  and  of  great  impoitance  to 
horticulturists  in  those  days.  Mr.  Beadon's  name 
was  well  known  throughout  Hampshire,  and  further 
as  an  earnest  patron  of  horticuUure,  and  with  a 
thorough  love  for  plants,  as  well  as  possessing  a  good 
knowledge  of  them,  and  this  affection  he  has  retained 
to  the  present  time.  In  his  library  at  North  Stone- 
ham  is  to  be  found  a  valuable  collection  of  horticul- 
tural works,  many  of  them  very  rare,  and  it  is  not 
long  since  that,  in  talking  over  with  a  friend,  like 
himself  a  keen  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Beadon  referred 
to  one  of  the  books  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory  as 
to  the  name  of  the  plant  he  was  speaking  about.  In 
the  rectory  gardens  many  examples  of  rare  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  to  be  found,  as  well 


It  may  not  be  altogether  new  or  original,  but  it  obvi- 
ates some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  thrust- 
ing down  a  light,  putting  in  the  fumigating  vessel, 
and  getting  half  choked  with  smoke  in  doing  so.  This 
contrivance  consists  in  building  a  small  chamber,  a 
foot  or  so  square,  in  the  bed  of  the  frame,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  wooden  shelves  on  which  the  pots 
stand,  which  is  covered  on  the  top  inside  with  a  slate 
removable  at  will ;  access  can  be  had  to  the  chamber 
outside  by  means  of  asliding  shutter,  which  when  closely 
shut  down  prevents  the  draught  from  passing  into  the 
frame.  The  fumigating  pot  is  put  into  the  chamber, 
the  slate  at  the  top  removed,  and  the  smoke  finds  iis 
way  among  the  occupants  of  the  frame.  The  chambt  r 
is  also  useful  for  giving  air  in  very  wet  and  stormy 


Fig.  134  — cvrKii'iDiuM  spectauile,  as  elowered  in  the  Birmingham  botanic  garden. 


London  Road  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  A  selection  of  a  remaikably  high  coloured 
type  was  made  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  foreman,  ayearor 
two  ago,  and  the  progeny  raised  from  it,  and  now 
flowering,  has  a  very  rich  glow  of  colour,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  splendour 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  also  large,  stout,  and  hand- 
somely fringed. 

On  Thursday  next,    December   6,  the   Rev. 

Canon  Beadon,  rector  of  North  Stoneham,  near 
Southampton,  will  have  reached  the  completion  of 
his  hundredth  year,  having  been  born  December  6, 
'777*  There  are  slijl  a  few  wiio  can  remember  the 
Rev.  Frkderick  Beadon  as  an  early  exhibitor  at 
the  Southampton  and  Winchester  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions of  nearly  half  a  centuiy  since,  when  such 


as  some  veteran  Camellias  against  a  south  wall,  and  a 
fine  old  Azalea  indica  alba,  out-ol-doors,  in  the 
American  garden,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  misses  having 
a  good  head  of  flowers.  There  has  always  been  a 
good  collection  of  indoor  plants,  including  a  nice  lot 
of  Orchids,  and  up  to  the  past  summer  the  rectory 
plants  could  be  depended  upon  as  a  great  feature  at 
the  local  horticultural  show.  Many  a  hearty  con- 
gratulation will  be  offered  on  Thursday  next  to  the 
venerable  and  much  loved  servant  of  Christ  and  the 
warm  friend  o(  all  who  know  him,  for  he  truly  "  loves 
to  do  good  by  stealth,"  and  at  North  Stoneham  he 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

An  excellent    contrivance  (or   Fumigating 

Plants  in  ordinary  frames  can  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  Londoa  Koad  Nurseries,  Reading. 


weather,  when  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  raise  the  lights. 
The  beautifully  healthy  condition  of  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  filling  a  long  range  of  frames, 
their  robust  growth  and  fine  leaf  development,  seem 
to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  this  contrivance,  as  they 
certainly  do  the  painstaking  cultural  oversight 
bestowed  on  the  plants. 

•  The  beauty  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, their  brilliant  colours  and  varied  form,  have 
been  strikingly  effective  this  autumn,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  they  have  generally  bloomed  early,  while 
the  earlier  flowering  incurved  types  have  been  quite 
late.  Of  the  newer  Japanese  varieties,  the  following 
may  be  said  to  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  in 
collections  :— Diamond,  bronzy  chocolate  with  golden 
orante  centre,  large  double  flowers,   and  partially 
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twisted  petals  ;  Peter  the  Great,  pale  yellow,  the 
flowers  large  in  size,  and  very  striking  in  appearance  ; 
Red  Gauntlet,  dailc  crimson,  a  fine  hue  of  colour,  par- 
ticularly sriking  in  appearance  ;  Sacina,  delicate 
pink  or  pinkish  lilac,  a  very  distinct  and  taking 
variety  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  clear  lilac,  very  fine  ;  Mr. 
Barnes,  clear  deep  buttercup-yellow,  extra  fine 
quality;  Emperor  of  China,  white,  deepening  to 
blush  with  age  ;  Bronze  Dragon,  very  fine  ;  Fulgare, 
pinkish  lilac,  very  bright  and  effective,  and  distinct  in 
character  ;  Baron  de  Brailly,  clear  delicate  rose,  very 
good  ;  Soleil  Levant,  clear  yellow ;  and  Royal 
Soleil,  crimson  burnished  with  orange,  fine  and  effec- 
tive. Of  the  older  varieties  no  collection  would  be 
complete  without  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Criterion, 
Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Garnet,  Grandiflora, 
Golden  Dragon,  James  Salter,  M.  Charles  Hubeit 
Purple  King,  Plantagenet,  Red  Dragon,  The  Cos- 
sack, and  The  Daimio, 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Reading  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1878  have  been  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing dates  : — Spring  show,  Thursday,  May  23  ; 
the  summer  show,  Thursday,  August  22.  As  is  usual, 
the  exhibitions  will  take  place  in  the  Abbey  Ruin=. 

■  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Socilty 

Dr.  PI.  Trimen  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Oliua- 
NUM  or  Frankincense  Tree  {Boswellia  Carteri, 
Birdw.),  gathered  in  October  last  by  Mr.  J.  Collins 
from  the  trees  planted  at  Aden,  and  the  same  referred 
to  by  Dr.  S.  Birdwood  in  his  paper  on  this  genus 
{Trans.  Linn.  Sac,  vol.  xxvii.,  1870).  Dr.  Trimln, 
in  making  some  remarks  on  the  variability  of  the 
foliage  of  the  species  of  Boswellia,  expressed  the 
opinion  thai  the  B.  Bhan-Dajiania,  Birdw.,  was  not 
specifically  separable  from  B.  Carteri.  The  B, 
Frereana,  which  yields  the  fragrant  resin  called  Luban 
Metyi,"  and  which  Hanbury  considered  to  be  the 
African  Elemi,  is  much  chewed  by  Orientals,  but 
rarely  is  imported  into  England.  It  is  confined  in  a 
wild  state  to  the  Somaliland,  where  specimens  have 
recently  been  collected  by  Hildeerandt, 

For  blooming  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  a  cold 

greenhouse  Aralia  Sieboldi  is  well  worthy  atten- 
tion. It  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  if  not  particularly 
striking,  the  large-branched  head  of  bloom  is  very 
interesting,  resembling  that  of  the  Ivy,  but  milk-white 
in  colour.  While  the  weather  is  warm  and  sunny  the 
balls  of  dowers  will  expand,  but  cold  and  dull  weather 
prevents  its  doing  thif.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how 
the  blow-flies  are  attracted  to  the  flowers  when  ihe 
sun  shines  out  warmly  ;  they  appear  to  come  forth 
out  of  their  winter  quarters  seeking  the  sweet  secie- 
tion  that  exudes  from  the  blossoms.  Quite  a  small 
plant  will  throw  a  head  ol  bloom  of  large  size. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  there  will  be  an 

international  show  of  Breeding  Stock  in  conjunction 
with  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  187S. 
Very  handsome  prizes  will  be  given,  viz.,  from  1000 
francs  and  downwards  for  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  &c.,  of 
the  leading  breeds  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — Short- 
horns, Hereford.",  Devons,  Sussex,  Channel  Islands, 
Ayrshire,  Polled  Angus,  Suffolk,  Aberdeen,  Gal- 
loway,  Scotch,  Highland,  Kerry,  &c.  For  sheep  500 
francs  and  downwards,  for  rams,  pens  of  ihtee  ewes 
of  the  following  breeds  : — Merino,  Southdown,  Shrop- 
shire, Leicester,  Romney,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Cheviot, 
Blackfaced,  &;c.  For  pigs,  boars,  sows,  &c.  For 
poultiy,  pigeons,  rabbits,  &c.  A  work  of  art,  for  the 
test  group  in  each  division  of  the  show,  value  2500 
francs  ;  the  same  for  sheep,  value  1500  francs  ;  pigs, 
1000  francs.  Programmes  and  entry  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Canada 
Building?,  King  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Intend- 
ing exhibitors  should  make  their  entries  by  December 
20th.  The  general  superintendence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  been  entiusted  to  Mr.  Brand- 

RETH  GiBBS. 

A  strong  plant  of  the  climbing  Trop^olum 

Perfection  has  been  for  several  months  trained  to 
the  wires  at  one  end  of  the  early  Peach-house  at 
Heckfield,  and  is  producing  flowers  of  the  richest 
crimson-scarlet  hue  and  of  the  most  perfect  form,  in 
great  abundance.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems 
about  4  inches  in  length,  and  because  of  their  intense 


hue  of  colour  are  most  valuable  for  vase  or  epergne 
decoration  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  rich  coluurs 
are  scarce.  It  is  a  very  robust  kind,  and  is  valuable 
in  the  open  air  in  summer  as  in  the  house  in  winter. 

The  desirabiUty  of  occasionally  txamining  the 

state  of  the  butts  of  large  Elm  trees  was  exemplified 
at  Highfield  Park,  Heckfield,  during  a  recent  gale. 
A  giant  tree  stood  near  to  the  coach  road,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  fine  bank  of  evergreen  shrubs  that 
shut  the  old  church  that  stands  close  by  from  the  view. 
The  attention  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  had  been 
personally  drawn  to  the  tree,  but  it  was  not  thought 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  slate.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  next  gale  of  wind  it  blew  down,  fortunately  in  a 
direction  to  do  little  mischief;  had  it  fallen  to  the 
east  it  would  have  smashed  in  the  shrubs  and  a 
pait  of  the  church,  and  done  great  damage.  When 
fallen  it  v/as  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  about 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  external  wood,  all  the  remainder 
at  the  base  was  quite  rotten. 

A  very  Interesting  Cross  in  the  Tomato 

has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Davidson,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Marson,  of  Highfield  Park,  Heckfield,  the  seed- 
parent  being  the  Red  Currant,  and  the  pollen-parent 
Hathaway's  Excelsior.  The  result  is  much  more 
robust  habit ;  plants  still  full  of  fruit  on  a  south  wall, 
and  protected  at  night  by  mats,  are  7  feet  in  height, 
whilst  the  bunches  of  fruit  are  much  larger,  and  the 
fruit  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Currant.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  known  Grape 
Tomato,  and  is  exceedingly  ornamental. 

A  large  breadth  of  Veitch's  New  Winter- 
Protecting  Broccoli,  now  growing  in  the  kitchen 
garden  at  Heckfield  Place,  presents  a  capital  example 
of  the  great  value  of  this  fine  kind  as  an  early  winter 
variety.  It  make  a  good  succession  to  the  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  turning-in  at  the  end  of  November, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  for  a 
couple  of  months.  The  breadth  is  marked  by  sin- 
gular evenness  and  truthfulness  to  character,  whilst  its 
protecting  character  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
entirely  cover  and  enclose  the  head  of  flower.  It  is 
a  really  genuine  novelty,  that  is  worthy  of  all  praise 
and  wide  cultivation. 

The  promise  made  in  the  spring  that  the  then 

remarkable  bloom  upon  the  Holly  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  fine  crop  of  Berries  has  been  well  ful- 
filled, as  the  Holly  trees  in  all  directions  are  covered 
with  rich  bright  scarlet  fruit,  masses  of  which  will 
presently  be  found  making  glad  the  heart  of  man  at 
the  merry  Christmas  time.  It  is  not  worth  discussing 
how  far  this  abundance  of  berries  may  prognosticate 
a  hard  winter,   as  that  is  not  worthy  of  much  consi- 

i  deration.  It  would  be  more  useful  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  why  it  is  that  now  and  again  we  get  such 
grand  crops  of  berries,  and  specially  why  is  it  that  we 
find  some  trees  producing  a  great  crop  of  fruit  whilst 
others  close  by  have  not  a  berry.  Some  trees  are 
male  and  others  female,  and  some  trees  produce  a 
good  crop  of  berries  and  then  rest  a  year  or  two 
whiht  their  fellows  are  prolific  ?  One  thing  is 
noticeable,  that  in  a  large  plantation  of  Hollies  the 
oldest  and  most  stunted  trees  have  the  largest  crops  of 
fruit.  From  this  it  would  be  fair  to  gather  that  the 
barren  ones  are  expending  all  their  strength  in  the 
production  of  wood,  and  none  in  the  production 
of  berries.  It  also  often  happens  that  in  the 
great  demand  for  berried  Holly  heads  and  large 
branches  of  trees  are  cut  off,  and  as  a  result  a  strong 
robust  growth  follows  which  it  takes  several  years  to 
reduce  into  a  proper  fruiting  condition.  It  often 
happens  also  that  where  there  is  a  prospective  promise 
of  fruit,  a  late  spring  frost  cuts  it  all  off,  and  the 
trees  thus  get  the  credit  of  being  males.  That  some 
are  of  that  gender  is  true,  but  the  majority  of  the  wild 
Holly  trees  evidently  belong  to  the  gentler  and  more 
fruitful  sex.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Hollies,  like  many  other  flowers,  may  be  structurally 
two*sexed  and  yet  functionally  of  one  sex  only. 

According  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Garicn- 

flora  writing  from  Tiflis,  the  splendid  Harvest 
Prospects  of  that  region  were  suddenly  dissipated  by 
terrific  hailstorms  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  June.  The 
hail  fell  over  an  area  of  about  130  miles  long,  and  from 
2  to  10  miles  broad.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


town  of  Tiflis  the' stones  were  spherical,  and  from  a 
Hazelnut  to  a  Walnut  in  size,  but  along  the  Vera 
River  they  were  much  larger,  and  the  damage  they 
caused  was  very  serious.  Irregularly-formed,  sharp- 
edged  stones  were  picked  up,  the  heaviest  weighing 
2,i  lb.  (!)  At  the  colony  of  Marienfeld,  sixty  bullocks, 
numerous  horses,  and  two  stags  were  slain  by  these 
formidable  hailstones,  and  the  corn  and  fruit  crops  of 
this  part  completely  annihilated.  The  greater  part  of 
the  windows  in  Tiflis  were  broken,  and  in  the  botanic 
garden  alone  about  4600  panes.  There  was  not 
sufficient  glass  in  the  country  to  repair  the  damage. 
The  garden  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town  escaped  almost  unharmed. 
Many  people  v/ere  drowned  in  the  streets,  or  carried 
by  the  raging  streams  of  water  from  the  mountains 
into  the  open  cesspools  of  the  town,  there  to  meet  a 
miserable  death.  The  torrents  of  rain  and  hail 
caused  an  amount  of  destruction  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. We  grumble  very  often  at  the  "detestable" 
climate  of  our  own  country,  but  hailstones  as  big  as 
brickbats  are  happily  unknown  to  us.  Such  a  £torm 
would  make  short  work  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  glasshouses  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  decided  to 

offer  two  Prizes  for  competition  by  young  Women, 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  Science  oe 
Botany.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  a  gold  medal, 
and  a  silver  medal  and  books,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
first  and  second  candit^ites  lespectively  in  order  of 
merit.  The  Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley,  the  examiner  for 
the  prizes  given  by  the  Society  to  medical  student?, 
will  conduct  the  examinations. 

We  are  informed  that  the  well-known  nursery 

and  seed  business  so  long  carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward 
Taylor,  of  Malton,  Yorkshire,  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Robert  Black,  lately  with  the  Lawson  Seed 
and  Nursery  Company,  who  intends  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Cotton  Industry  in  Brazil  seems 

to  be  largely  on  the  increase,  judging  from  a  recent 
report  on  the  subject.  Many  large  factories  are  now 
in  full  working  order  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sao 
Paulo.  In  some  the  machinery  has  been  supplied  by 
the  most  celebrated  English  firms.  Two  great  advan- 
tages attend  the  establishment  of  looms  in  Brazil — 
first,  on  account  of  the  raw  material  being  produced 
or  purchased  almost  at  the  door;  and  next,  on 
account  of  the  large  internal  consumption  of  the 
coarse  kind  of  cloth  turned  out  by  these  factories. 

A  new  kind  of  cultural  industry,  namely,  the 

Growth  of  Bananas,  has  increased  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Panama  during  the  last  two  years. 
These  fruits  are  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the 
New  York  maiket.  A  large  tract  of  land  bordering 
the  railway,  about  a  mile  from  Colon,  has  been  put 
under  this  cultivation  by  an  enterprising  German,  and 
from  this  plantation  as  much  as  12,000  tons  of  fruit 
are  exported  monthly  to  New  York,  where  they  sell 
readily  at  an  enormous  profit ;  the  wet,  rich  alluvial 
soil  of  the  Isthmus  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Cultivation  of  Cocoa   (Theobroma 

Cacao)  in  Surinam,  and  its  exportation,  has  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  increased  considerablj'.  Of 
all  the  products  of  the  colony  it  is  considered  not  only 
the  safest,  but  the  most  profitable— more  so  even 
than  sugar — the  Cocoa  grounds  having  none  of  the 
difflculties  to  contend  with  that  the  sugar  estates 
have.  In  four  or  five  years  after  planting  the  Cocoa 
tree  begins  to  bear  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  it  attains  its  full  bearing,  and 
continues  very  productive  for  about  forty  years.  Its 
subsequent  culture  is  very  simple,  and  the  planter  has 
no  fear  for  the  future.  A  profitable  Cocoa  plantation 
of  300  acres  can  be  kept  up  with  a  staff  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  labourers.  The  dark  and  dense  shade 
created  by  the  umbrageous  mass  of  its  own  foliage 
prevents  to  a  great  extent  the  "growth  of  weeds,  so 
that  it  is  found  unnecessary  to  hoe  the  ground,  in  lieu 
of  which  about  two  clearings  with  the  cuilass  are 
made  annually  ;  besides,  the  leaves  of  the  Cocoa  fall 
in  great  quantities,  forming  quite  a  layer  on  the 
ground,  and  so,  by  covering,  help  to  exterminate 
the  weeds.     In  the  plucking  seasons  no  difficulty  is 
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found  in  obtaining  labour,  as  it  is  said  the  natives 
find  the  work  easy,  and  are  paid  so  much  per  pound 
as  the  seeds  ari  brought  in,  earning  from  2^.  to  y. 
per  day. 

Mr.    John    McIntyre,    late    gardener    to 

A,  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Abardelghly,  Lisburn, 
Ireland,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Joitnstone  as  gardener  to 
Captain  Maxwell,  at  Terregles,  Damfriesshire. 

RiCHARDiA  .EruioncA  is  largely  grown  in 

soiie  of  the  market  nurseries  round  London,  and  it  is 
sciicely  necessary  to  say  ihey  are  finely  grown. 
Sjnr.e  growers  have  from  2000  to  3000  plants,  in  48 
or  32-siz=d  pots  according  tj  the  stz2  of  the  roots. 
A  succession  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  young  off- 
shoots thrown  up  by  the  large  plants ;  these  are  taken 
off  and  put  into  large  pots  and  boxes  as  shorts,  and 
in  the  spring  all  that  are  large  enough  are  potted  and 
stood  out-of-doors  with  a  covering  of  4  inches  of  rotten 
dung  over  them.  An  abundance  of  water  is  given  in 
summer,  as  often  as  three  times  a-day  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  At  the  end  of  the  summer 
they  are  taken  into  houses  and  get  into  bloona  by 
Christmas,  at  which  time  the  large  white  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  are  in  great  demand. 

•    We    note    that    the    Messrs.    Stevens    & 

WiLLLVMS,  Brierly  Hill  Glassworks,  Staff"ordshire, 
have  now  brought  out  their  handsome  new  registered 
Hyacinth  glasses,  illustrated  in  our  columns  at  p.  3.^9, 
in  various  colours.     They  are  very  ornamental. 


The  New  Waterproof  Card  Labels. — la  your 
last  impression  you  refer  to  our  waterproof  card  and 
other  horticultural  labels  in  a  paragraph  on  p.  659. 
We  regret  to  inform  you  that  a  serious  injustice  has 
unintentionally  been  done  to  these  labels  by  your 
statement  that  they  last  about  eight  month?,  and  your 
reference  to  a  patent  indelible  ink.  This  is  an  entire 
misrepresentation,  and  we  are  sure  you  will  gladly 
put  the  matter  right  in  justice  to  us,  and  with  benefit 
to  your  readers.  From  actual  experience  we  beg  to 
state  that  these  labels  will  last  vastly  longer  than 
eight  months,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
thit  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  they  will  endure  for 
eight  years  as  well  as  for  eight  months.  No  special 
ink  is  required,  though  probably  experience  will 
prove  that  some  of  the  inks  now  in  commerce  are 
more  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  others.  The  card 
which  forms  these  labels  is  practically  imperishable, 
as  well  as  absolutely  insoluble.  The  PaUnt  Wattr- 
proof  Paper  aud  Fibre  Company,  Canal  IVorks, 
iVillcSiien  Junction^  N.W.  [We  have  subjecletl 
these  labels  to  severe  tests  since  our  paragraph  was 
written,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  They 
w.ll  be  a  great  boon.  Eds.] 

Tuberoses, — The  following  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  who  are  in  quest  of  sweet-scented  flowers 
in  winter.  A  correspondent  in  France  sends  us  a 
sample  of  Tuberose=,  the  crop  of  1S76,  which  were 
kept  during  the  summer  in  an  open  but  covered  shed. 
They  were  perfectly  sound,  and  the  writer  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  .Some  of  these  roots  were  planted  in  a  small 
hothouse  last  September,  and  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  " 
and  he  thinks  that  such  bulbs  planted  in  October 
could  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas,  and  he  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  whether  any  English  cultivators 
have  similar  experience.  It  is  his  intention  to  follow 
up  the  experiment  next  year,  and  advises  that  the  plan 
should  be  generally  adopted.  I  am  sorry  that  none 
of  your  correspondents  have  given  more  detailed  cul- 
tural direi-tions  for  the  management  of  the  Tuberose, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  go  blind  for 
want  of  proper  handling.  /'.  Barr. 

Ageratums  at  Castle  Kennedy— A.  short  notice 
appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 
of  some  of  the  seedling  Ageratums  which  have  lately 
been  raised  here,  with  a  rer^uest  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  As  they  have  been  very  much 
admired  during  the  last  two  or  three  summers,  and 
have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  the  altenlion  of  lovers  of 
flower  gardening,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying 


with  the  request.  A  few  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Ageiatum  possessed  many  qualities,  which, 
if  properly  developed,  would  bring  it  to  the  front  as  a 
bedding  plant ;  evidently  it  had  not  had  that  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  its  improvement  which  its  merits 
deserved  ;  I  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  with 
it.  After  procuring  a  few  packages  of  the  best  seed  I 
could  get,  I  sowed  it,  and  raised  a  large  number  of 
seedlings,  which  were  very  disappointing,  scarcely  one 
was  worth  keeping  ;  very  late  in  the  season  I  dis- 
covered one  which  was  a  decided  improvement,  and 
which  was  afterwards  named  Countess  of  Stair,  and 
was  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Loudon.  The  principal  step  in  advance  made  by  [his 
batch  of  seedlings  was  variety  of  colour ;  seed  was 
saved  from  the  best  varieties,  taking  into  account 
colour,  habit,  and  constitution.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  same  process  has  been  going  on,  and  the 
result  is  highly  satisfactory  ;  we  have  now  got  almost 
every  shade  of  blue,  not  a  few  approaching  pure 
white,  others  white  with  red  buds,  the  flowers  tipped 
with  pink  and  other  shades  of  red,  some  flesh- 
coloured  ;  a  scarlet  is  within  the  range  of  probability. 
We  have  now  a  few  varieties  possessing  all  the 
requisites  of  first-class  bedding  plants  — abundant 
flowers,  striking  colours,  strong  constitutions,  compact 
and  moderately  dwarf  habit,  and  as  easy  kept  over  the 
winter  as  Pelargoniums.  We  test  the  best  varieties  by 
growing  them  in  beds  and  lines.  Those  which 
attracted  most  attention  last  season  were- Lady  Jane 
(sent  out  by  Mr.  Williams  last  spring),  blue  colour, 
12  to  16  inches  in  height,  abundant  flowerer  and  free 
grower,  with  fine  constitution  ;  Beauty,  fine  dwarf 
nearly  white  variety,  a  pretty  distinct  bedder,  from  8  to 
10  inches  in  height,  comes  early  into  flower,  has  a 
strong  constitution,  and  is  easily  wintered  ;  Cupid,  the 
finest  of  all  the  dwarf  blues,  splendid  bedder,  compact 
habit,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  height,  comes  early  into 
flower,  strong  constitution,  and  consequently  easily 
wintered.  A,  Fowler^ 

Cucumbers  and  Broccoli :  a  Suggestion.— 
I  have  for  some  time  past  noticed  small  paragraphs 
in  your  columns  on  the  Telegraph  and  other  varieties 
of  Cucumbers.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  Cucumber 
growers  to  exhibit  them  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  on  December  4. 
It  would  be  a  fitting  wind-up  for  the  year's  labours 
of  the  committee.  The  different  varieties  of  that 
much-esteemed  vegetable,  the  Winter  Broccoli,  would 
also  make  a  most  interesting  exhibition,  and  would 
show,  without  doubt,  which  are  the  best  varieties  to 
grow.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 

Pavia  macrostachya  (p.  653) — I  fully  endorse 
all  that  you  say  in  praise  of  this  fine  shrub,  so  admir- 
ably represented  in  your  large  woodcut.  But  are  you 
correct  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  tree  ?  [A  slip  of  the  pen.  ] 
I  have  one  here  which  must  be  at  least  forty  years 
old,  and  is  every  summer  a  mass  of  beautiful  flowers, 
but  it  has  always  been  a  bush,  never  exceeding  8  or 
10  feet  in  height.  H.  N.  EUacomhe,  Billon  Vicarage, 

Covering  Early  Vine  Borders.— Your  corre- 
spondent "D.  M."  appears  to  forget  that  in  starling 
an  early  vinery,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  heat  of 
the  house  and  that  of  the  border  outside  bear  the  same 
relative  propoition  to  the  natural  ground  and  open  air 
during  the  spring.  How  does  he  account  for  the 
rapid  start  vegetation  makes  after  a  few  hot  days,  and 
a  genial  shower  or  two  ?  Certainly  neither  of  these 
can  have  done  anything  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  to  a  suflicient  depth  for  the  roots  to  feel  it, 
and  yet  the  buds  burst  and  the  sap  immediately  flows 
with  redoubled  force.  Take  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  where  they  jump  at  once  from  winter  to 
summer,  and  what  about  the  warmth  of  soil  there  and 
its  effect  in  producing  root-action,  and  is  it  not  rather 
brought  about  in  response  to  atmospheric  influence 
alone  ?  If  this  is  the  case,  then  there  is  no  need  for 
the  application  of  bottom-heat  to  Vine  border.^,  for  by 
simply  raising  the  temperature  of  the  house  we  do  all 
that  is  required  to  set  sap  in  motion.  To  keep  out 
frost  is  only  following  Nature  in  her  course,  as  she 
scatters  leaves  and  other  material  on  the  ground  to 
protect  the  roots  when  they  are  no  longer  of  service 
on  the  branches,  and  if  we  imitate  her  in  this  matter 
we  shall  do  much  better  than  by  piling  a  mas!  of  fer- 
menting material  where  its  utility  is  at  least  but 
questionable  at  any  time,  and  is  positively  injurious 
before  Vines  get  into  leaf.  If  this  is  done,  as  I 
before  observed,  sap  is  set  in  motion  only  to  return 
again  to  the  border,  and  of  this  any  one  may  satisfy 
themselves  by  plunging  a  Vine  in  heat  in  a  broken 
pot,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  front  roots  are  left  open 
to  view,  and  they  will  soon  see  that  the  sap  does  not 
remain  in  the  rod  pushing  at  the  buds  as  they  fondly 
imagined.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  I  trust  will  meet  with  the  consideration  it 
deserves.  S.  IV. 

May  I  ask  your  correspondents  "S.  W."  and 

"  G.,"  who  profess  to  grow  early  Grapes  successfully 
without  the  aid  of  fermenting  materials,  and  the  roots 


of  the  Vines  all  outside,  what  the  temperature  of  their 
borders  is  from  the  time  the  Vines  are  started  till  the 
Grapes  are  ripe?— the  daily  readings  rf  possible,  or,  if 
not,  the  weekly  "  means,"  If  they  have  not  kept  an 
account  of  these  hitherto,  will  they  do  so  and  publish 
the  same  next  spring,  and  confer  thereby  a  real 
service  on  ynur  readers?  Will  "  G."  also  inform  us 
what  he  considers  fermenting  materials  to  mean,  as  it 
is  clear  he  does  not  think  a  "  good  covering  of  leaves," 
protected  by  straw,  comes  under  the  head.  Most 
people  look  upon  them  as  being  among  the  best 
fermenting  or  "  heating  materials"  they  can  use,  par- 
ticularly for  Vine  borders  ?  Then  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  practice  of  your  correspondents 
differs  from  other  people's.  My  experience  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  that  of  your  Dunrobin  correspondent, 
who  has  demonstrated  that  while  the  temperature  of 
the  vinery  is  ascending  that  of  the  border  is  on  the 
decline,  and  just  at  the  lowest  point  when  it  ought 
to  be  at  the  highest — ;hat  is,  when  the  border  is 
unprotected.  If  this  is  rational  Vine  culture  it 
is  something  new,  but  it  is  what  "S.  W."  and 
"G."  practically  recommend.  At  least  they  are 
committed  to  prove,  either  that  they  can  main- 
tain the  temperature  of  their  outside  Vine  borders 
at  the  necessary  degree  without  the  aid  of  fer- 
menting materials,  or  that  the  Vine  can  be  ciil- 
tivated  successfully  with  its  top  in  a  stove-heat  and  its 
roots  in  a  winter  temperature.  I  think  that  if  any- 
thing "  D.  M."  has  understated  the  difference  between 
the  root  and  top  temperatures.  If  we  say  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  vinery  is  70°  during  the  months 
that  the  Vines  are  swelling  and  ripening  their  fruit, 
the  temperature  of  the  border  will  be  nearly  25"  or  30° 
lower  under  a  covering  of  non-conducting  materials 
only,  supposing  it  to  subside  to  40°  or  45°;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  if  such  materials  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat  from  the  border,  they  also  shut  out  the 
sun-heat  in  March  and  April,  about  which  period  the 
temperature  of  the  border  reaches  its  lowest  point.  A 
Vine  border  here  which  was  covered  early  in  October 
with  about  6  inches  of  leaves  topped  with  straw 
stands  just  now  (November  27)  at  49°  i  foot  below 
the  surface,  and  the  weather  has  up  to  this  date  been 
exceedingly  mild.  By  December  it  will  decline  to 
40°  or  thereabout,  and  it  will  stand  at  that  figure  for 
the  next  five  months  if  it  gets  no  more  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  fermenting  materials.  It  is  such  facts 
as  these  that  lead  me  to  ask  for  more  authentic  par- 
ticulars from  "  S.  W."  and  "  G.,"and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  furnish  them  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
mislead.  S,  W,  Ihe  Second. 

During  the   last   twelve  months,    and  more 

especially  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  against  the  practice  of  covering 
early  Vine  borders  (see  pp.  598  and  662),  aud  why  ? 
Now  I  am,  like  other  gardeners,  no  advocate  for  giving 
heat  or  protection  to  subjects  not  requiring  them,  and 
thus  unnecessarily  wasting  both  labour  and  material,  of 
which  commodities  few  gardeners  have  enough,  to  say 
nothing  of  labour  to  spare.  But  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Cardeneis'  Chronicle  st&m  to  think 
that  it  is  not  only  a  waste  of  labour  and  material,  but 
that  the  covering  of  early  Vine  borders  is  of  no 
practical  use  whatever  :  rather  a  bold  assertion  this. 
I  have  been,  and  am  still,  under  the  impression  that 
by  putting  on  the  early  Vine  borders  a  good  covering 
of  dung  and  leaves  in  autumn  t'nat  the  heat  imparted 
to  the  border  during  summer  is  to  a  certain  extent 
retained,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  heat,  little  though 
it  be,  contained  in  the  covering  material  will  induce 
the  roots  to  move  in  an  upward  direction,  when  they 
will  not  only  permeate  the  2  or  3  inches  of  top 
dressing  put  on  in  the  autumn,  but  in  some 
cases  the  3  inches  of  short  dung  immediately  over 
the  soil,  to  their  advantage.  That  the  above 
is  substantially  true  I  can  vouch  from  the 
fact  that  in  removing  the  covering  off  the  border, 
which  we  do  by  "  halves,"  the  second  half  never  being 
removed  "  before  the  Grapes  have  thoroughly 
"finished,"  we  invariably  find  the  roots  as  above 
described— "a  network."  Having  stated  the  above 
simple  facts,  I  will  now  ask  your  correspondents 
"  S.  W.,"  &c,,  whether  they  would  consider  the  state 
of  an  early  Vine  border  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  satisfactory  ?  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  state  that  we  commence  cutting 
Grapes  in  our  first  house  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  end,  but  always  in  March.  One  of  your  corre- 
spondents speaks  of  ihe  "enormous  heaps  of  fermenting 
materials,"  and  the  piling  of  "huge  hot'oeds,"  and 
wonders  why  it  is  that  they  "endure  it  in  the  way 
they  do  year  after  year,"  I  have  never  yet  seen  huge 
hotbeds  piled  on  Vine  borders,  but  I  have  seen  as 
much  as  2  feet  thick  of  long  dung  and  leaves  (the 
latter  preponderating)  put  on  an  early  Vine  border. 
Perhaps  "  S.  W."  will  kindly  inform  us  whether  it  is 
the  continual  early  forcing  ol  the  Vinci  or  the  "  huge 
hotbeds  "  over  their  roots  that  causes  them  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion  or  debility.  According  to  my 
thinking  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  put  a  warm 
covering  on  early  forced  Vine  borders,  thereby 
compensating  them  to  a  certain  extent  for  th,at  which 
they  would  possess  if  they  were  not  forced— a  warm 
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surface  from  the  sun's  rays,  which  surface  I  would 
venture  to  say  would  be  as  hot  3  inches  from  the  sur- 
face in  the  month  of  April  as  il;  would  be  the  same 
depth  from  surface  under  the  "huge  hotbeds"  in 
November,  Does  it  follow  that  when  the  heat  in  a 
*'  huge  hotbed"  is  at  150"  that  the  surface  of  the  soil 
would  be  the  same  ?  I  think  that  the  soil  3  inches 
below  the  surface  would  not  be  much  more  than  half 
that,  if  so  much.  I  do  not  believe  a  "hotbed" 
imparts  much  heat  to  a  Vine  border  or  any  other 
border.  Does  not  the  heat  spend  itself  in  an  upward 
direction  ?  That  being  so,  what  danger  is  there  of 
burning  the  roots  of  the  Vines  when  they  would  have 
received  2  or  3  inches  thick  of  top-dressing  and  the 
same  of  short  dung  ?  In  conclusion,  I  humbly  con- 
tend that  the  only  function — and  a  very  important  one 
it  is  too — that  the  dung  and  leaves  perform,  is  that 
they  cause  the  roots  of  the  Vines  to  push  upward  to 
the  heated  surface,  where  they  will  find  something  for 
their  trouble,  and  with  consequent  results  to  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  Vines  inside.  Of 
course  your  readers  will  understand  that  I  am  open  to 
conviction,  and  have  hastily  written  these  few  notes 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
our  leaders  in  Grape  culture  will  more  fully  enlighten 
us  on  this  vexata  quoistio.  H.  JK  Ward,  Longford 
Castle. 

Aponogeton  distachyon. — I  was  pleased  to  see 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardcims^  Ch'-onide  attention 
called  to  this  neglected  but  grand  old  winter-flowering 
aquatic,  which  only  requires  to  be  more  widely  known 
to  be  appreciated.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy  in  Corn- 
wall, where  it  grows  vigorously,  and  flowers  most 
profusely  in  many  places.  Fine  examples  of  it  may 
be  seen  at  Porthgwidden,  near  Truro,  the  seat  of  the 
Rev.  T,  Fhilpott?,  but  the  finest  mass  I  ever  saw  is 
at  Bodrean,  the  seat  of  Arthur  Williams,  Esq.  In  its 
its  season,  there  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  these 
exquisite  wax-like  flowers  expanded  at  one  time  ;  it  is 
growing  in  a  large  pond  (which  is  fed  by  a  stream  of 
fresh  water,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  well-doing 
of  this  plant).  Its  valuableness  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  only  known  to  those 
who  possess  it,  and  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it  it 
is  to  be  highly  recommended.  It  possesses  a  most 
agreeable  Hawthorn  scent,  and  keeps  a  long  time 
after  being  cut.  S,  G. 

In  your  last  week's  issue  you  bring  to  notice 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  aquatic  plants  grown  out-of- 
doors  in  the  British  isles — Aponogeton  distachyon. 
In  addition  to  the  places  mentioned  by  you,  allow  me 
to  say  that  it  does  remarkably  well  in  a  pond  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Rev.  T.  Philpotts,  Porthgwidden, 
Cornwall ;  it  is  extensively  used  for  church  and  other 
decoration,  for  which  its  purity  of  colour,  sweet  scent, 
and  lasting  qualities  eminently  adapt  it.  I  have 
often  felt  surprised  at  its  being  so  little  known,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  not  be  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  winters  of  less  favoured 
counties  than  Cornwall,  but  your  notice  of  it  so  far 
north  as  Edinburgh  goes  far  to  dispel  my  fears  on  that 
score,  although  undoubtedly  it  was  assisted  to  with- 
stand frosts  by  the  ponds  being  fed  by  springs,  yohn 
C.  Taliack,  Gloucester. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  attention  called  to  the 

above  very  charming  plant,  which  presents  many 
desirable  and  attractive  qualities,  and  might  be  intro- 
duced to  ornament  many  a  corner,  particularly  where 
a  supply  of  water  is  at  command.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  deliciously  fragrant,  chaste  in  colour,  durable 
when  cut,  very  beautiful  for  table  or  specimen 
glasses,  subject  to  no  disease,  and  most  easily 
managed.  In  a  very  neat  brick  tank  at  Belmont, 
Taunton,  there  are  four  plants  which  are  admired  by 
all  visitors ;  they  have  been  in  flower  during  the 
whole  season  ;  and  even  now,  when  there  are  no 
flowers  in  the  garden,  these  plants  are  blooming  as 
freely  as  ever.  They  should  be  potted  in  loam  and 
sand,  say  in  lo-inch  pots,  then  placed  in  water.  The 
supply  here  varies  from  3  feet  above  the  pot — seldom 
more  than  3  feet.  Here  they  luxuriate.  Nymphcei 
alba  grows  and  blooms  admirably  under  the  same 
treatment.  Has  any  one  tried  to  grow  NymphEci 
cosrulea 'as  an  outside  aquatic  during  the  summer? 
If  it  would  flourish  under  the  above  treatment,  what 
a  charming  combination  and  contrast  might  be 
made  with  these  plants.  IFillia;/i  Paytze,  Belmont, 
Ta2(nton, 

Cypripedium  Roezlii. — There  is  now  in  bloom 
-here  (Belmont,  the  seat  of  John  Marshall,  Esq.)  a 
very  fine  healthy  plant  of  the  above,  with  eight  spikes 
on  it.  The  plant  is  very  healthy,  and  fully  equal  to 
the  task  of  perfecting  the  flowers  which  are  on  and 
coming  forward.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity 
belonging  to  this  species  which  I  have  not  observed 
in  any  other  of  the  family,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  experience  of 
others.  I  allude  to  the  flowers  falling  off  at  a  certain 
period, '_ when  not  withered  or  decayed.  This  event 
appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  development  of  the 
succession  flowers,  for  when  the  unopened  bloom 
arrives  at  a  point  of  about  three  parts  its  opening  size 


then  the  expanded  bloom  drops,  as  if  to  make 
way  for  its  successor.  I  have  kept  those  fallen  flowers 
for  a  fortnight  in  very  good  condition,  and  cannot 
account   for   the   occurrence.     IV^    Payne,   Belmont, 

Taicnton. 

Orchids  in  November. — Although  out-of-doors 
winter  is  upon  us,  in  the  Orchid  show-house  the 
season  of  flowers  has  begun,  and  already  it  is  richly 
furnished,  as  the  following  list  for  November  will 
prove.  Readers  who  desire  to  cultivate  Orchids  will 
see  that  the  greater  number  of  these  come  from  the 
cool  house,  and  are  now  also  sending  forth  profusely 
stems  that  promise  a  rich  supply  through  the  winter. 


Vanda  ccerulea 
Cattleya  maxima 
, ,     marginata 
,,     bicolor 
,,     superba 
Dendrobium  album 
,,     chrysanthum 
,,     cumulatum 
Masdevallia    Chimfcra    (true ; 
very  distinct  from  M. 
nycterinia,    which    is 
often      mistaken      for 
Chimjera  and  so  sold) 
,,     nycterinia 
„     Veitchii 
,,     melanopoda 
;,     polysticta 
,,     peristeria 
,,     Lindeni 
Zygopetalum  crinitum 

,,     Mackayii 
Lycaste  Skinneri 
,,     lanipes 
„     leucoflavescens 
Maxillana  picta 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum 

,,     sanguineum 
Rodriguezia  secunda 
„     species  (yellow) 
Odontoglossum  AndersoniCthis 
plant  has  one  branch- 
ing  stem   with    forty- 
three  flowers.     Is  not 
this   an  extraordinary 
number  ?    What  is  the 
Iarg;est  number  on  re- 
cord ?  Will  any  reader 
inform  me?) 
„     Rossii  majus 
,,     Lindleyanum 
,,     Cervantesii 
„     grande 
„     Alexandras 
Phalainopsis  amabilis 
,,    rosea 


Phalsenopsis  cornu-cen'i 
Stanhopea  Wardii 
Miltonia  Candida 
Oncidiiim  tigrinum 

,,     pelicanuni 

, ,     macranthum 

,,     suave 

,,     crispum 

„         ,,     marginatum 

„     varicosum 

, ,     Rogersii 

,,     flexuosum 

,,     Kramerii 

„     Papilio 

,,     tigrinum 

,,     ornithorynchum 

,,     cucullatum 

,,     nubigenum 

„     aurosum 

,,     crocidipterum 

,,     pra;textum 

,,     Forbes  ii 
Ornithidium  sophronitis 
Cypripedium  inslgne 

,,     niveum 

„     barbatum 

„     Roezlii 

„     pardinum 

,,     longifolium 

„     Harrisonianum 
Ccelogyne  species 

„     brunnea 
Sophronitis  cernua 

,,     coccinea 

,,     grandiflora 
Pleione  maculata 

,,     lagenaria 
Epidendrum  species 

„     aromaticum 

,,     striatum 
Saccolabium  papillosum 
Bifrenaria  aureo-fulva 
Lffilia  Dayii 
Burlingtonia  decora  picta 


Edward  IV.  Cox,  Moat  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  Nov,  28, 

Strawberry  Perpetual. — Amongst  a  lot  of  new 
Strawberries  which  I  planted  here  one  bearing  the 
above  name,  from!its  habit  and  strong  constitution, 
took  my  fancy.  The  plant  in  appearance  is  a  good 
deal  like  a  Strawberry  known  in  the  North  as 
*' Black's  Seedling,"  and  was  rechristened  about 
London  as  "Black  Prince,"  but  Perpetual  is  distinct 
from  this  or  any  other  Strawberry  which  I  have  met 
with.  At  layering  time  I  gave  orders  to  try  a 
hundred  of  them,  and  they  were  treated  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  the  others,  but  to  my  agreeable 
surprise  in  October  they,  without  any  extra  encou- 
ragement, came  freely  into  blossom,  and  appear, 
with  simply  greenhouse  temperature,  to  be  setting 
their  fruit  nicely  ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  when  this 
Strawberry  becomes  better  known  and  specially 
treated  that  ripe  fruit  on  Christmas  Day  will  be  quite 
possible.  Years  ago  I  told  a  raiser  of  new  fruit  that 
what  we  wanted  now  most  in  Strawberries  was  a 
perpetual  habit,  and  here  some  one  has  cleverly  hit 
off  the  very  thing  wanted.    /='•  Rn^L  Eridge  Castle. 

Scbizostylis  coccinea. — Those  who  have  never 
grown  this  brilliant  Iridaceous  plant  can  have  no  idea 
of  its  value  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  winter, 
or  the  great  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown  and  got 
into  bloom  at  that  season.  Just  now  we  have  a  great 
many  tufts  of  it  in  6-inch  pots,  and  a  fine  display  they 
make  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  go  on  flowering 
for  several  months  in  succession.  The  best  and 
strongest  plants  with  us  are  some  we  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  February  in  heat,  in  which  they  were  kept 
growing  gently  on  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  v/hen 
they  were  planted  out  in  a  partially  shaded  position, 
and  kept  well  watered  during  the  summer.  In  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth  they  have  much  the 
appearance  of  young  Leeks,  but  afterwards  assume 
more  the  habit  of  Iris,  to  which  in  miniature  they  bear 
a  close  resemblance,  while  the  spikes  of  bloom  are 
almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  the  Gladiolus, 
except  that  they  are  smaller  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  Considering  its  hardy  nature,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  introduced,  it  is  surprising  it  is  not 
better  known  and  more  generally  cultivated  than  it 
appears  to  be,  especially  as  it  flowers  naturally 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  else 
of  a  gay  character  to  cheer  and  enliven.  Like  its 
near  ally,  the  Gladiolus,  I  find  the  blossoms  will  con- 
tinue opening  in  water  almost  as  well  as  when  left  on 
the  plant,  and  it  is  therefore  a  valuable  subject  for 
cutting  as  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  water  and  quite  lights 
up  any  vase  or  epergne  in  which  it  may  be  used,  ad- 


mitting as  it  does  of  such  ready  increase  either  by  seed 
or  division  of  the  root.  Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a  stock  of  it  will  experience  no  dilTicuUy 
in  working  up  as  many  as  they  may  desire  by  setting 
about  its  propagation  at  once,  or  by  sowing  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  year,  and  treating  the  young  plants  in 
the  manner  mentioned  above.  Although  perfectly 
hardy,  if  disturbed  at  this  season  it  will  be  the  best 
way  to  pot  each  piece  separately  in  small  pots  and 
stand  or  plunge  the  same  in  any  cold  frame  where  they 
are  protected  from  frost  and  dry  cutting  winds.  In  such 
a  favoured  position  they  will  be  making  fresh  rhizomes 
underground  and  forming  young  rootlets  ready  for  a 
more  vigorous  start  in  the  spring.  In  the  ordinary 
way,  after  a  sufficient  stock  is  obtained,  all  that  is 
necessary  after  they  have  done  blooming  is  to 
stand  the  plants  away  under  the  shelter  of  glass 
till  April  or  May,  and  then  to  shake  out  and 
plant  as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  required, 
having  previously  divided  them  into  moderate 
sized  tufts  to  allow  for  future  growth.  The  soil  for 
them  should  be  prepared  by  being  made  light  and 
rich  with  leaf-soil  and  well  decomposed  manure,  and 
after  being  dug  up  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
together  the  plants  may  be  put  in  at  about  9  inches 
apart,  A  slight  mulching  of  old  Mushroom-bed  dung, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  is  of  great  assistance  during 
their  summer  growth  in  keeping  their  roots  shaded 
and  uniformly  moist,  which  to  water-loving  subjects 
as  they  are  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  when 
they  are  allowed  to  become  dry  they  are  apt  to  get 
red-spider  on  their  flag-like  leaves,  and  when  that 
occurs  it  causes  much  disfigurement  by  turning  them 
rusty.  To  ward  ofi  these  pests  it  is  a  good  plan  when 
giving  water  to  always  administer  it  through  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot,  or  to  make  a  practice  of  syringing 
them  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the  prevalence 
of  dry  weather.  By  the  end  of  September  or  early  in 
October  they  will  have  nearly  completed  their  growth 
and  formed  most  of  their  flower-spikes,  and  should 
then  be  taken  up  and  potted,  after  carefully  reducing 
the  ball  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  6-inch  pots, 
in  which  size  they  look  best  and  are  the  most  useful 
for  general  purposes.  After  the  potting  the  most 
suitable  place  for  them  is  a  damp  frame  where  they 
can  be  kept  close  and  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day 
till  they  get  fresh  hold  of  the  soil,  after  which  they 
can  be  withdrawn  a  few  at  a  time  as  they  show  bloom 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  window  recesses  in 
rooms,  situations  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 
Where  they  can  have  manure-water  without  being 
objectionable  it  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in 
helping  them  to  develope  their  flowers,  but  if  rich  soil 
is  afforded  them  when  potting  the  use  of  any  liquid 
stimulant  is  not  so  much  needed,  but  one  thing  to  be 
observed  is  not  to  allow  them  to  become  dry  at  any 
time.  J.  S, 

Crotons. — It  is  said  that  "variety  is  charming," 
and  that  "novelty  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  certainly 
those  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  developing  the 
progressively  increasing  taste  for  things  floral  and 
horticultural  act  well  their  part,  as  also  do  those  who 
create  hybrids  at  home.  Croton  Weismanni  is  a  great 
favourite  with  me.  I  knew  it  before  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  large 
show  plant  of  it.  Another  favourite  of  mine  is  Croton 
m3Jesticus,  a  rapid-growing  plant,  and  very  beauti- 
ful, I  enclose  you  three  leaves  for  inspection,  and 
you  may  fancy  how  very  beautiful  a  plant  must  be, 
nearly  6  feet  high,  with  such  foliage  as  the  specimens 
enclosed.  We  have  lately  received  Croton  Earl  Derby, 
which  is  strikingly  grand  in  its  colouring,  and  should 
it  prove  of  good  constitution  it  will  make  a  sensation 
in  the  exhibitions.    VV.  P.,  Belviont,  Taunton. 

Holly  Berries.  —  Last  year  when  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  Holly  berries  was  discussed  in  the  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  I  gave  it  as  my  decided  opinion 
that  it  was  wholly  and  solely  caused  by  spring  frosts, 
and  that,  like  all  other  crops  of  fruit,  a^severe  frost  in 
the  time  of  their  being  in  blossom  meant  few  or  no 
berries ;  and  this  season  confirms^this  statement,  for 
the  time  of  the  Holly  in  blossom  was  truly  delightful, 
and  the  result  is  the  finest  crop  of  berries  I  ever 
remember,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Arbutus, 
y.  Pust,  Eridge  Castle. 

Ricinus  Gibsoni. — This  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  Castor-oil  plants,  but  is  appa- 
rently the  hardiest  of  all,  for  while  the  green-leaved 
varieties  are  destroyed  or  rendered  so  shabby  by  frost 
and  rough  weather  as  to  be  of  no  further  use,  R.  Gib- 
soni is  still  in  good  condition  and  appears  as  if  it 
would  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Associated 
with  the  beautiful  light  glaucous  foliage  of  Meli- 
anthus  major,  which  has  the  good  quality  of  being 
even  more  hardy,  it  is  very  telling  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  from  the  rich  conti\ioi;  aiiajded 
by  its  dark  bronzy  leaves  and  bright  coloured  stems, 
which  are  almost  equal  in  colour  to  Ddl's  Crimsou 
Beet,  now  so  much  in  use  for  summer  bedding.  R. 
Gibsoni  is  such  a  good  thing  as  to  be  quite  worth 
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growing  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  warm 
conservatories  during  the  winter,  where,  from  its 
highly  ornamental  character,  it  could  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  such  things  as  Dracaenas  and  other  sub- 
jects too  valuable  to  be  risked  in  a  low  temperature. 
When  required  for  purposes  of  this  kind  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  June  or  July,  or  cuttings  put  in 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  plants  grown  out  in 
some  warm  sheltered  spot  plunged  in  pots,  so  as  to 
get  them  sturdy  and  strong  by  the  autumn.  S.  IF. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape. — In  a  note  to 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  sent  on  a  previous  occasion 
I  then  said  that  after  further  trial  of  this  Grape  I 
would  revert  to  the  subject  again.  I  am  sorry  that 
ray  longer  experience  does  not  improve  my 
opinion  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  me  more 
and  more  sceptical  of  its  merits.  Here  it  grows 
vigorously,  and  shows  fruit  freely,  but  by  no  effort  of 
ours  can  we  get  it  to  set,  and  if  any  do  set  they  are 
almost  sure  to  shank,  and  this  in  a  house  in  which 
such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  West's  St. 
Peter's,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Alicante  do  exceedingly 
well.  If  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  know 
of  any  peculiar  treatment  that  this  Grape  requires 
they  would  confer  a  favour  by  making  it  known,  as  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  grow  it.  The  family  here 
like  it  very  much  when  a  well-developed  berry  of  it 
can  be  had.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  samples  seen 
from  time  to  time  at  our  fruit  shows,  I  fear  there  are 
few  persons  (if  any)  who  have  succeeded  in  making 
much  of  it,  but  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  Duke  is 
destined  to  be  noble  in  something  more  than  a  name. 
In  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  Mr.  Fowler  stood,  as  it  were,  sponsor  for  the 
Duke,  and  with  a  considerable  flourish  of  trumpets 
helped  to  introduce  his  Grace  to  public  notice.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Mr.  F.  thinks  of 
the  Duke  now.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  pre- 
sumptuous, I  take  leave  to  remark  that  the  placing  a 
few  samples  of  fruit  before  any  number  of  eminent 
judges  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  recommend- 
ing for  general  planting  a  thing  so  permanent  as  a 
Vine  is  expected  to  be.  A  few  samples  might  be,  and 
often  are,  the  product  of  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 
In  some  situations  the  failure  of  a  Vine  or  two  is  but 
a  small  matter,  but  in  the  majority  of  places  it  is  a 
source  of  much  disappointment,  hence  the  necessity 
of  being  guarded  in  recommending  or  adopting  a  new 
Vine.  A  four  or  five  years'  certificate  from  the  experi- 
mental gardens  for  sure  cropping  and  other  good 
qualities  would  be  better  and  more  to  be  relied  on, 
and  until  some  such  guarantee  be  given  we  had  better 
be  in  no  hurry  in  investing  in  a  new  Grape,  y.  McC.j 
Alexandria,  N.B. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda. — I  am  glad 
to  see  the  statement  at  p.  660  that  this  plant  is  being 
successfully  grown  at  Lee  Hall.  I  say  now,  as  I  said 
two  years  ago,  that  when  well  grown  this  Lasiandra 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  for  six  months 
in  the  year  that  can  be  well  grown  in  a  mixed  stove. 
Four  years  ago  I  introduced  one  to  the  roof  of  a  stove, 
still  growing  it  in  a  1 3-inch  pot,  and  from  that  time 
it  has  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly,  each  season 
blooming  profusely  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
With  me  Lasiandra  has  one  great  advantage  over 
most  other  stove  plants — it  is  never  infested  with 
insects  of  any  description,  although  grown  with  other 
plants  that  compel  one  ever  to  be  on  the  alert  to  keep 
them  clear  from  mealy-bug  and  scale.  The  treatment 
it  receives  with  me  is  this : — After  blooming  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  cut  out  all  the  old  flowering  shoots, 
tie-in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  that  has  not 
flowered  to  fill  the  allotted  space,  and  cut  back  to 
three  or  four  eyes  all  the  remaining  young  shoots  ; 
by  so  doing  there  is  always  plenty  of  strong  young 
wood  made  for  future  blooming.  The  first  three 
months  in  the  year  I  keep  them  moderately  dry  by 
withholding  water  from  the  roots,  but  being  an  ever- 
green I  never  allow  them  to  get  so  dry  as  to  shed  all 
their  foliage.  In  April  and  May  they  will  require  a 
little  more  water  ;  in  June  and  the  two  following 
months  I  give  them  an  abundant  supply  with  a  little 
extra  shading,  as  I  find  it  is  the  only  thing  that  they 
require  during  the  above-named  months — different  to 
most  stove  plants.  The  Lasiandra  will  stand  as  much 
heat,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  as  most 
stove  plants,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  so  well  .  As  a  proof  that  it  will  stand  a  high 
temperature  I  may  mention  that  it  is  growing  by  the 
side  of  Dipladenia  splendens  that  has  grown  a  shoot 
this  season  20  feet  long.  The  blossoms  sent  are  all  from 
the  same  plant,  and  I  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good 
order  for  your  inspection.  IVilliam  Bishop,  Bylauc_h 
Park,  East  Dereham,  Nov,  27.  [A  fine  bunch  of 
flowers,  Eds.] 

The  Destruction  of  Mealy-bug.— One  of  the 
worst  enemies  that  many  gardeners  have  to  contend 
against  is  this  insect.  When  it  gets  ahead,  in  a  large 
establishment  especially,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  deal 
with,  and  the  task  of  eradicating  it  a  difficult  one.  If 


the  pest  could  be  stamped  out  of  the  country,  a  great 
deal  of  labour  necessarily  spent  on  it  could  be  applied 
to  some  other  purpose.  The  labour  power  employed 
throughout  the  country  might  be  said,  all  combined, 
to  more  than  equal  that  required  to  keep  in  the  best 
order  the  largest  place  in  the  realm.  When  the 
mealy-bug  gets  into  a  vinery  there  is  nothing  more 
annoying  to  the  gardener  than  to  find  it  in  his  bunches 
of  Grapes.  If  the  insects  have  got  fairly  ahead  in  the 
summer  it  takes  a  deal  of  attention  to  keep  them 
under,  and  with  a  lot  of  other  work  going  on  at  the 
time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it.  But  now  when 
the  leaves  are  off  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  complete  clearance.  The  woodwork  of  the  house 
should  be  all  well  scrubbed  with  soft-soap  and  hot 
water,  or  be  painted — the  best  thing  to  do  if  possible. 
After  this  the  Vines  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  a 
mixture  of  tobacco-water,  soot,  clay,  and  sulphur  [or 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap].  But  in  this  respect  care 
should  be  taken  in  dealing  with  extreme  appliances, 
such  as  oils,  as  cases  of  vineries  being  treated 
with  extreme  measures  have  proved  a  final  settlement 
of  the  existence  of  the  Vines.  If  the  Vines  are 
infested  with  bug  and  now  dressed  in  the  usual  way, 
in  spring  more  than  likely  here  and  there  a  few  pieces 
of  white  down  will  make  its  appearance  on  the  Vines 
and  about  the  house  ;  these  pieces  of  down  may  each 
be  a  young  brood  of  the  insect,  and  every  one  that  is 
seen  should  be  eagerly  destroyed.  If  this  course  is 
followed  up  the  chances  are  that  a  house  which  the 
previous  season  was  overrun  with  bug  may  become 
quite  clear  ;  of  course,  if  dirty  plants  have  been  or  are 
put  into  the  house,  the  cleaning  process  cannot  have 
fair  play.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  gardener 
when  he  has  no  mealy-bug  at  all  to  contend  with, 
either  in  stoves  or  fruit-houses,  more  especially  if  he 
has  had  a  previous  experience  with  it.  Some  who  are 
inexperienced  are  of  opinion  that  wherever  certain 
stove  plants  are  grown,  such  as  Ixoras,  Crotons, 
Francisceas,  Stephanotis,  &c,,  there issure  to  be  found 
the  mealy-bug.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  places  exist, 
although  they  may  be  exceptional,  where  all  such  as  these 
are  cultivated  and  there  is  not  a  mealy-bug  to  be  found. 
When  such  a  case  is  found  the  question  arises,  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  exceptional  cleanliness  ?  Is  it  from 
the  continued  watchfulness  of  the  person  in  charge  on 
the  introduction  of  fresh  plants,  or  is  it  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  or  house  ? 
It  may  be  possible  that  both  agencies  have  something 
to  do  with  the  matter,  though  no  doubt  it  is  mainly 
through  having  once  got  the  place  clean,  then  after- 
wards taking  care  to  keep  it  so.  In  some  houses, 
however,  it  breeds  much  faster  than  in  others,  more 
especially jn  iron  houses,  as  they  get  so  hot  in  summer. 
Experience. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  season  has  been 
bad — the  worst  I  ever  knew;  still,  with  121  trees 
out-of-doors  and  eleven  under  glass,  I  had  as  much 
fruit  as  I  wanted,  which  lasted  from  August  26,  with 
Early  Louise,  till  October  S,  with  Nectarine  Peach 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  Let  me  here  speak  of  Par- 
ham's  glass  copings.  On  October  S  I  was  at  my 
friend's,  W.  Connop,  Esq.,  of  Fifehead  Neville,  and 
saw  a  most  triumphant  and  magnificent  sight  of 
Peaches  under  the  glass  copings.  They  were  chiefly 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  ripe,  and  large  as  cricket-balls. 
The  gardener  is  not  a  professed  gardener,  but  a  humble 
hard  worker,  and  modest.  On  October  S  he  had 
taken  oft  two  dozen  and  a-half  of  Peaches  before  I 
viewed  the  trees.  He  pointed  to  a  Nectarine  tree 
under  the  glass  copings,  and  said,  "  I  disfruited  150 
Nectarines  off  that  tree,  and  have  landed  off  it  150 
Nectarines.  I  should  introduce  here  Parham's  glass 
copings  were  it  not  for  the  high  winds  and  the  low 
walls — none  above  7  feet  high."  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  crop  of  these  fruits  where  the  trees 
are  in  high  condition,  because  the  wood  for  another 
year  is  apt  to  grow  too  coarse,  and  also,  unless  the 
autumn  is  dry,  to  be  unripe.  Ripeness  of  wood  is 
one  of  the  grand  keys  of  success.  I  have  all  the  old 
sorts,  and  a  great  many  o(  the  new  sorts.  I  recom- 
mend these  : — Peaches  :  Early  L-ouise,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Early  Alfred,  Royal  Ascot  (Standish),  the  finest 
coloured  of  all  Peaches  ;  Early  York,  Early  Victoria, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Belle- 
garde,  Barrington,  Nectarine  Peach,  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  pick  of  the 
Peaches.  I  have  others,  English  and  Americans,  but 
they  are  not  equal  to  those  named.  As  to  Nectarines 
the  best  are  Pownton,  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Lord 
Napier,  Rivers'  Orange,  Rivers'  Pine-apple,  Rivers' 
White,  and  Emraerton's  White  Nectarine.  If  the 
reader  gets  the  above  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
he  will  be  right.  If  it  were  not  for  mildewing  under 
glass,  or  in  hot  smoky  gardens,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  the  Royal  George  is  the  best  Peach  in 
England  to  have.  It  does  well  and  is  the  best  in  my 
cold  exposed  garden  on  walls  E.,  W.,  and  S.  It 
is  short-jointed,  and  the  best  setter  under  diflicult 
circumstances.  I  am  going  to  try  a  dozen  cut-backs 
of  the  Royal  George  on  my  north  walls,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  sunken  vale  of  20  miles  to  Mere  in 
Wiltshire  and  12  miles  to  Shaftesbury ;  I  have  no 


doubt  the  Royal  George  will  acquit  itself.  Much  has 
been  said  about  pruning,  I  pinch  all  summer,  and  am 
now  cutting  out  superfluous  and  useless  wood.  I  use 
M.  Auber's  secateur,  to  whom  great  thanks  for  one 
of  the  best  garden  instruments  :  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  pruning  world.  I  do  not  advise  persons  who 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  leaf-bud  and 
fruit-bud  to  prune  now.  As  regards  pruning,  I  never 
at  any  time  of  the  year  leave  on  wood  which  appears  to 
be  useless.  The  Snow  Peach,  white  blossom,  is  here, 
and  appears  to  be  worthless ;  Tippicanoe  Is 
untried  ;  Stump -the- World  is  no  better  than  our  own. 
The  golden-fleshed  are  not  so  good  flavoured  as  the 
white-fleshed.  The  best  golden-fleshed  Peach  here  is 
Mr.  Turner's  gift,  the  Golden  Frogmore ;  the  golden- 
fleshed  are  valuable  to  vary  dessert— use  sugar  with 
them.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

The  Deciduous  Cypress. — I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  remarks  of  "  P.  P.  C.,"H.  W.  Ward, 
and  W.  Gurney,  respecting  the  deciduous  Cypress,  t 
beg  to  inform  those  and  others  interested  in  such  trees, 
that  there  is  one  here,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
E.  A.  Drummond,  Esq.,  which  measures  85  feet  in 
height,  and  1 1  feet  4  inches  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  trunk  is  straight  and  clean  for 
about  25  feet,  at  that  point  the  tree  assumes  two 
leaders  j  though  it  is  deprived  of  a  few  branches 
by  the  rough  winds  it  is  exposed  to  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  nevertheless  a  handsome  tree,  and  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  of  its  class.  The  tree  grows  in 
a  light  gravelly  but  wet  soil,  and  about  S  or  9  yards 
from  it  is  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental  water.  The 
heavy  winds  of  late  have  destroyed  the  beauty  of  its 
fohage,  or  otherwise  it  would  now  have  been  grand. 
G  Mitsselly  The  Gardens,  Cadland,  Hants. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli. — Veitch's  Giant 
Cauliflower  has  almost  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  a  garden  in  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  is  not  grown,  so  indispensable  is  it  looked  on 
to  carry  on  a  supply  when  other  kinds  fail,  through 
the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  Following  right  on 
the  heels  of  this  comes  their  new  autumn  Broccoli, 
which  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  far-famed 
Cauh flower,  indeed  so  much  alike  are  they  that  the 
one  might  pass  for  the  other,  and  all  the  diflerence 
there  appears  to  be  is  in  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
use.  In  this  Broccoli  we  have  what  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  there  will  be  no  difificulty  now  in 
compassing  the  whole  year  through,  as  it  will  exactly 
fill  up  the  void,  and  last  on  till  Snow's,  Backhouse's, 
and  others  come  in.     J.  Sheppard, 

Shade  Loving  Plants. — I  begto  thank  "  Constant 
Reader  "  for  his  kindness  in  making  out  a  Hst  of  shade- 
loving  plants.  If  it  does  not  take  up  too  much  of 
your  space,  I  should  like  a  little  more  information,  and 
I  think  the  subject  would  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers.  The  most  ardent  lover  of  flowers  have  often 
only  limited  garden  room,  and  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  every  corner,  whether  shaded  or  not.  Referring 
to  "Constant  Reader's"  list  of  plants,  I  should  like 
to  know  something  more  about  the  Allium  Moly ; 
common  Ramson  is  only  too  common  with  us,  and  if 
this  Allium  has  the  same  smell  and  the  same  spreading 
habit,  I  think  we  will  do  without  it,  unless  it  is  very 
handsome  indeed.  [Pretty  yellow  flower,  not  so  objec- 
tionable as  the  other.]  I  never  saw  the  Alstromeria  to 
know  it,  and  should  like  some  further  description, 
nor  do  I  know  the  Dondia,  but  I  find  it  is  an 
umbellate,  and  I  don't  much  care  for  them ;  /Egopo- 
dium  I  shall  certainly  not  try.  Some  of  the  names  of 
bulbs  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  as  shade-loving — 
Galanthus  plicatus,  Crocus  sativus,  and  the  Scillas — 
but  will  the  Ornithogalum  open  without  sunshine? 
I  have  just  looked  out  Gageain  Benthara,  and  I  think 
from  the  description  it  must  be  the  flower  I  once 
saw  blooming  all  over  a  Uttle  garden  in  front  of  a 
house  in  the  City  Road,  London.  It  was  some  years 
ago,  but  I  cannot  forget  how  refreshing  its  cool  yellow 
petals  looked  on  a  hot  day,  growing  as  they  did  out 
of  ground  as  hard  as  a  road,  and  shaded  by  tall  trees, 
I  shall  certainly  get  some  of  them  for  my  border 
when  I  can.  The  Meconopsis,  and  Tradescantia, 
Geranium  Endresii  too,  I  am  glad  to  be  reminded  of, 
they  are  worth  the  space  they  will  cover  ;  but  hardly 
so  the  Galeobdblon,  Asarum,  or  Anchusa  semper- 
vlrens.  These  things  may  do  in  the  corners  of 
shrubberies,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  distinct  beauty 
for  the  border.  Gentiana  acaulis  I  know  will  not  do 
in  the  shade,  and  I  hardly  think  Fritillaria  Imperialis 
will,  but  F.  Meleagris  grows  well  here  among  the  grass 
on  a  part  of  the  lawn  partially  shaded.  We  grow 
Cyclamen  hederi^folium  in  the  same  way  ;  this  beau- 
tiful little  flower  really  does  well  in  the  shade.  C. 
europajum  we  have,  but  it  does  not  flower,  neither 
does  the  Vinca  appear  to  flowerwell  without  sunshine ; 
and  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  though  it  likes  to  be  shaded 
by  a  rock  or  wall,  does  not  do  well  under  trees.  I 
think  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Caltha,  has 
**  Constant  Reader  "  tried  it  under  trees  ?  We  have 
Aconite,  Corydalis  bulbosa,  Leucojum,  Omphalodes, 
Pulmonaria,  and   Funkia,  and   the  lovely  Anemone 
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apennina  j  but  the  best  ornament  of  our  most  shaded 
parts  is  the  Martagon  Lily  in  its  season.  Are  there 
not  other  Lilies  which  love  the  shade?  We  are 
trying  Liliuna  giganteum.  I  am  anxious  also  for 
some  information  about  Aquilegias.  I  have  some 
nice  seedlings  of  A.  Skinneri  and  A.  chrysantha 
coming  on,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  they 
should  be  treated.  Are  there  any  good  hardy 
Oxalids  ?  Trazut'L 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  for  a  Border 
Shaded  by  Trees. — The  plants  in  the  list  which  I 
give  below  will  thrive  in  such  positions  as  '*  Trowel" 
speaks  of  in  his  letter  at  p.  566.  Before  proceeding 
to  give  their  names  I  would  just  make  the  important 
remark,  that  if  the  border  is  so  near  to  the  trees,  or 
the  trees  so  large  as  to  have  entirely  filled  the  border 
with  their  roots,  these  should  be  severed  by  means  of 
trenching  the  border  to  the  depth  of  i^  to  2  feet  deep. 
First  of  all  I  will  enumerate  those  plants  whose  flowers 
are  blue  or  colours  approaching  blue  : — Omphalodes 
verna,  intense  blue,  Forget-me-Not  like  flowers;  Litho- 
spermum  purpureo-coeruleum,  the  beauty  of  this  plant 
is  enhanced  by  being  grown  in  shady  positions  ;  Iris 
germanica  I.  puraila,  Gentiana  gelida,  G.  asclepiadea 
— for  these  two  latter  add  a  little  peat  to  the  soil ; 
Hepatica  triloba,  the  single  and  double  forms ; 
Campanula  macrantha,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Ajuga 
genevensis,  Anemone  apennina,  Aquilegia  vulgaris, 
Polemonium  cceruleum,  Scilla  bifolia,  S.  sibirica,  S. 
campanulata,  Veronica  gentianoides,  Vinca  major,  V. 
minor,  Viola  cucuUata,  V.  striata,  V.  odorata,  and  its 
varieties.  Symphytum  ciucasicum  :  this  is  the  best 
plant  I  know  of  for  growing  under  dense  shade  of 
trees  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  very  beautiful,  but  the 
plant  requires  plenty  of  ground  to  ramble  about  in  :  it 
is  not  suitable  for  association  with  smaller  kinds,  as 
it  would  soon  overrun  them.  Plants  with  White 
flowers, — Erythronium  dens-canis  album,  a  most 
lovely  plant  for  such  positions  ;  Anemone  apennina 
alba,  A.  neraorosa  and  its  double  form,  Helleborus 
niger,  H.  maximus,  H.  orientalis.  This  has  creamy 
white  flowers,  the  foliage  is  large  and  distinct.  Hepa- 
tica, single  white  ;  Pseonia  chinensis  plena,  Iris 
florentina,  Vaccinium  vitis-idoea  (peaty  earth)  ; 
Saxifraga  affmis  forms  a  carpet  of  lovely  green,  the 
flowers  are  not  conspicuous  j  Scilla  bifolia  alba,  S. 
campanulata  alba,  Spiraea  japonica,  S.  filipendula 
plena,  Symphytum  ibericum,  a  plant  with  cream- 
coloured  drooping  flowers — from  9  to  12  inches  high — 
grows  very  freely  ;  Thalictrum  aquilegifoUum,  Trillium 
grandiflorum,  a  most  lovely  plant,  it  thrives  best  when 
planted  in  damp  peaty  earth,  and  enjoys  the  shade  of 
trees.  Plantsimth  Yellow  Fl(nvers. — Hemerocallisflava, 
H.  lutea.  Anemone  ranunculoides,  Dondia  epipactis, 
Doronicum  Chesii,  D.  caucasicum,  TrolUus  asiaticus, 
T.  europreus,  Genista  sagittalis,  Erythronium  gigan- 
teum, Primula  sikkimensis.  The  last  two  plants 
would  require  a  damp  situation,  and  the  addition  of 
peat  earth  or  leaf-mould.  Polygala  cham^buxu£=, 
a  well-known  plant  with  evergreen  Box-like  foliage 
and  lemon -coloured  fragrant  flowers  ;  Solidago 
Virgaurea,  Iris  flavescens.  Plants  with  Pose  or  Pink 
Flowers. — Erythronium  dens-canis,  Hedysarum  ob- 
scurum,  Helleborus  atrorubens,  H.  olympicu?,  H. 
colchicus — the  flowers  of  this  latter  species  are  coppery 
plum-coloured  J  Hepatica,  single  and  double-red ; 
Lathyrus  grandifloriis,  L.  latifolius.  Cypripedium 
spectabile  will  thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees  if  the 
soil  is  not  too  dry,  by  adding  a  good  quantity  of  peat 
or  leaf-mould.  Pteonies  in  variety,  Cardamine  lati- 
folia,  Colchicum  autumnale,  in  variety ;  C.  speclosum, 
a  beautiful  kind  ;  Cyclamen  hederi^folium,  C. 
neapolitanum,  C.  europceum,  Polygala  Brunonis,  a 
very  useful  plant  for  autumnal  display  ;  Primula 
cortusoides  amosna,  P.  pulcherrima,  P.  purpurea. 
These  have  purple  or  slaty-purple-coloured  flowers — 
they  are  extremely  fine  flowering,  as  they  do  so  early 
in  spring.  Silene  caucasica  plena,  a  showy  plant,  but 
requires  plenty  of  room  ;  Spirrea  venusta,  S.  palmata, 
in  damp  soil;  Tusilago  fragrans.  The  following  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  their 
foliage  1 — Bambusa  metake,  Thamnocalaraus  Falco- 
ner! (Arundinaria  falcata),  B  gracilis,  Osmunda  rega- 
lis,  and  other  Ferns,  especially  the  Struthiopterises  ; 
Arundo  conspicua  and  Gynerium  argenteum  will 
grow  if  not  too  densely  shaded ;  Libertia  ixioides, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Pulmonaria  sibirica.  P.  P., 
Hohaie^  York. 

The  Hardiness  of  Desfontainea  spinosa.— At 
p.  597,  col,  f,  are  two  letters  touching  upon  the 
hardiness  of  Desfontainea  spinosa.  May  I  ask  what  is 
the  possible  use  (in  speaking  of  the  hardiness  of  a 
plant)  of  a  man  signing  himself  "  Cambrian "  and 
another  "  Broughty  Ferry  ?  "  "  Cambrian  "  may  live 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Wales,  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  "Broughty  Ferry"  may  be  known  to  people 
living  there  or  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee,  but  why 
cannot  the  correspondents  say  where  their  localities 
are,  and  whether  subject  to  sea  influences?  All  I 
know  is  that  this  beautiful  shrub  will  not  stand  here, 
12  miles  south  of  London,  as  I  know  to  my  cost. 
Pray  ask  your  correspondents  to  be  more  explicit. 


A.  R.  [Wc  should  be  very  glad  if  they  would  do  so, 
Eds.] 

Root-pruning. — I  advocate  attention  to  the  roots, 
especially  of  fruit  trees,  and  hope  now  that  we  have 
had  the  admirable  papers  by  "Observer"  and  Mr. 
Boulger,  that  the  root  theory  will  have  the  atten- 
tion which  in  my  opinion  it  deserves.  From  my 
experience  I  would  say,  give  the  roots  the  pruning 
and  the  food  they  require,  and  you  will  have  little  need 
of  the  finger  and  thumb  process,  or  of  the  use  of  the 
knife  either.  I  cannot  dispute  the  success  which  may 
result  from  the  summer  pinching  if  the  soil  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but  with  a  bad  soil  that  is  liable  to 
get  sodden  in  very  wet  weather,  or  very  hard  in  very 
dry  weather,  I  say  "lift,"  either  annually  or  biennially, 
giving  nutriment  at  each  operation  if  required,  and 
you  may  expect  results  to  your  satisfaction.  I  am  a 
little  doubtful  of  the  ultimate  health  of  trees  that  are 
either  much  pruned  or  severely  pinched.  In  the 
summer,  apart  from  the  excess  of  duties  demanding 
attention  just  at  this  time — but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
refer  to  busy  time  when  the  operation  needs  attention, 
the  lifting  and  root-pruning  incur  very  much  time,  as 
in  fruit  thinning,  at  least  I  found  it  so  when  I 
practised  it ;  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  practise  it  again 
ere  long.  Had  I  not  been  disturbed  in  my  then 
garden  my  trees  would  now  have  been  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  simply  from  lifting  and  root- 
pruning.  I  have  never  seen  such  leaves  and  flowers 
anywhere,  and  the  fruit,  some  of  which  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Hogg,  were  such  that  in  a  letter  from  him  he  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  "such,  except  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  it  was  grown  for  show  and  not  for  use." 
Not  only  were  the  fruits  large,  but  so  beautifully 
coloured  too;  Apples  about  i;^  lb.  each,  and  Pears 
over  a  pound,  and  not  from  a  wall  but  from  pyramids 
or  bushes.    Georoe  Lee^  F.R.H.S,,  Clevedon, 

Christmas  Rose. — Of  all  hardy  plants  this  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  serviceable,  affording  as  it  does 
an  abundant  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting  at  a  time 
when  they  are  generally  much  in  request  and  not  over 
plentiful.  Not  only  is  it  of  great  use  for  the  above 
purpose,  but  it  is  equally  valuable  for  pots  to  use  in 
the  greenhouse  or  window  recesses  in  rooms,  for  the 
latter  of  which  positions  it  forms  a  charming  ornament 
of  great  powers  of  endurance,  owing  to  the  thick  tex- 
ture of  its  leaves  and  the  immense  substance  of  its  fine 
waxy-looking  blooms  ;  the  stems,  too,  that  support 
these,  being  large  and  porous,  take  up  water  freely, 
in  which,  when  placed  with  flowers  even  in  the  bud 
state,  they  absorb  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  expand 
almost  as  well  as  if  left  on  the  plant.  Although 
generally  supposed  to  be  slow  to  increase,  I  have  not 
found  it  to  be  the  case  with  H.  niger  maximus,  which 
is  by  far  the  finest  and  best  of  all  the  species,  as,  after 
obtaining  three  clumps  latt  autumn,  I  was  enabled, 
by  shaking  them  clear  of  all  soil  and  carefully 
separating  each  crown,  to  increase  them  to  twenty- 
five,  only  one  of  which  failed  to  grow.  The  situation 
I  chose  to  plant  them  is  a  narrow  border,  at  the  sunny 
end  of  a  greenhouse  ;  that  appears  to  suit  them 
admirably,  as  they  have  all  made  fine  crowns  and  are 
producing  a  profubion  of  blooms.  In  a  position  of 
this  kind  they  get  shelter  and  can  easily  be 
protected  by  leaning  some  old  lights  over  them 
on  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  So  favoured, 
the  flowers  come  with  much  greater  purity 
of  colour,  and  free  from  that  disfigurement  to  the 
edges  of  the  petals  in  the  way  ihey  are  generally 
affected  when  exposed  to  wind  and  wet,  and  allowed 
to  take  their  chance.  To  grow  them  well  and  strong 
they  require  a  light,  deep,  rich  soil,  and  if  of  a  peaty 
nature  all  the  better,  as  they  delight  in  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  and  if  peat  is  not  easily  to  be  had, 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  should  be  worked  in  instead 
with  a  little  road  scrapings  or  sharp  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  open  and  porous.  In  ground  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  with  occasional  waterings  during  the  sum- 
mer, they  will  luxuriate  and  make  plenty  of  foliage, 
on  the  free  and  full  development  of  which  much  of 
the  success  in  flowering  these  most  useful  plants 
depends.  For  pot  work  it  is  best  to  take  them  up 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  to  put  them  under 
cover  in  cold  frames,  where  they  can  be  kept  with 
plenty  of  air  till  they  get  well  into  bloom.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  hardy  as  they  are,  they  are 
very  susceptible  of  Injury  after  being  housed  some 
time,  as  the  leaves  do  not  acquire  that  degree  of 
firmness  and  leathery  texture  so  characteristic  of  them 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  being  the 
case,  any  that  are  used  as  pot-plants  should  not  be 
turned  out  in  the  open  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is,  over, 
but  be  kept  in  some  cool  light  place  till  all  danger  of 
severe  frosts  is  over.  S.  IV. 

Potato  Disease  :  How  to  Guard  against  It, 
—I  saw  in  your  issue  for  October  27  a  paragraph  on 
the  management  of  Potatos,  in  which  the  writer 
suggested  two  methods  of  saving  the  crop  from 
disease,  viz.  :— I,  to  pull  up  the  stalk?,  leaving 
the  tubers  in  the  ground ;  and  2,  to  cut  them  off 
close  to  the  ground.     I  have  tried  both  plan^,  and  in 


I  Tops 


each  case  think  the  Potatos  were  injured.  In  the 
first  place  they  stopped  growing,  in  the  second  they 
loit  flavour,  and  were  close  and  soapy.  This  year  I 
adopted  another  plan,  namely  :  Having  the  rows 
24  inches  apart,  I  set  the  Potatos  6  inches  apart,  and 
as  they  advanced  in  growth  I  followed  the  old  plan 
of  earthing-up,  but  with  this  diflerence — I  did  not 
draw  the  soil  close  to  the  stalk,  leaving  room  foranother 
earthing  at  such  time  as  I  thought  proper.  In  this  I 
should  be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Should  it  be  fine,  I  let  them  remain  in  an  upright 
position  until  the  first  appearance  of  the  flower-buds, 
when  I  turn  the  rows  over  with  the  handle  of  the 
spade.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  row,  I  at  once 
commence  with  a  narrow  spade  to  place  sufficient 
earth  to  prevent  the  stalk  from  rising  upright.  In  a 
few  days  the  tops  will  be  found  drawn  up  by  the 
light,  ?s  shown  in  the  figure.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  found  this  a  perfect 
success.  The  experiment  was  tried 
I      I  Earth  with  Early  Rose  and  the  Royal  Ashleaf 

I  Kidney.    To  prove  it,  I  left  some  rows 

not  turned  down.  In  either  case  the 
Tuber  *^'^op  was  good,  some  of  the  Potatos 
weighing  i  lb.  each.  The  tops  were 
alike  spotted  with  the  disease  or  fungi,  but  not  so  with 
the  Potato  itself.  Those  done  as  I  have  shown  were 
found  good  and  "free  from  disease  when  taken  up, 
whilst  those  earthed-up  the  second  time  were  for  the 
most  part  bad.  R.  Inch,  Gr.y  Hache  Coitrt,  Taunton. 

Large  Willows.— Beside  the  bum  which  flows 
through  the  holm  just  outside  my  garden  there  were 
some  large  Willows,  grand  old  trees  which  had  stood  out, 
and  suflered  from,  many  a  severe  storm.  At  last  they 
showed  signs  of  such  decay  that  it  was  resolved  to  cut 
them  down.  This  resolution  was  the  more  readily 
acquiesced  in  as  their  removal  certainly  opened  up  a 
good  view  along  the  course  of  the  river,  and  during 
my  absence  abroad  last  winter  three  of  the  trees  were 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  one  was  cut  to  within 
S  feet  of  the  ground.  Of  this  old  trunk  I  send  you  a 
rough  sketch.  The  dimensions  are,  from  c  to  d, 
7  feet  II  inches  ;  and  the  girth,  from  a  to  n,  is  12  feet 
I  inch.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  rather  an  uncommon 
girth  for  a  Willow  :  from  the  ground  to  place  of 
measurement  is  as  near  4  feet  as  it  can  be.  You  will 
observe  that  the  tree  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
throw  out  young  shoots.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
there  was  a  third  branch  springing  a  little  lower  from 
the  trunk  than  the  two  shown  at  d,  and  just  below  the 
line  of  B  on  the  other  side  is  another  bole  or  excres- 
cence like  the  one  from  which  the  young  shoots  are 
springing  so  lustily.  In  a  few  days  more  I  shall  be 
leaving  this  place,  and  may  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  old  tree  again,  so  I  venture  to  send 
you  its  measurement  as  an  addition  to  the  records  of 
girths  of  trees  which  you  publish  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  also  measured  the  fiat  surface  of  one  of  the 
other  Willows  cut  level  to  the  ground,  and  send  you 
an  outline  of  its  shape  with  the  dimensions  : — A  to  B, 
4  feet  I  inch  ;  C  to  D,  3  feet  3  inches  j  £  to  F,  3  feet 
I  inch.  Following  the  shape  closely,  the  measure- 
ment is  12  feet.  Being  flat  to  the  ground  this  is,  of 
course,  no  test  of  what  the  measurement  was  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from  my  recollection  of 
the  tree  I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  was  quite  2  feet 
less  in  circumference  than  the  one  of  which  1  have 
sent  you  a  sketch.  J.  A.  C,  Annan. 

The  Rival  Ivies.— It  would  almost  seem  that  the 
gentleman  who  writes  from  Ireland  (Mr.  Smith)  had 
felt  a  kind  of  personality  in  my  remarks  on 
the  comparative  value  of  the  two  Ivies.  Whether 
Mr.  Smith's  desire  was  to  add  some  remarks  of 
his  own,  or  to  call  mine  in  question,  does  not 
plainly  appear.  There  is  no  doubt  the  term 
'*  Irish  Ivy  "  is  a  trade  one.  Whether  the  latter  Ivy 
is  a  species  or  a  sport  I  cannot  say  ;  if  the  latter,  it  is 
very  marked  and  permanent ;  and  as  to  not  knowing 
where  it  begins  or  ends,  it  would  not  do  for  a  trades- 
man to  offer  intermediate  for  it.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to 
have  our  native  plant  in  view  when  speaking  of  vari- 
ability, which  I  admit,  but  I  never  knew  the  Irish 
Ivy  to  vary  except  into  variegation,  or  the  arbore=cent 
form  which  all  Ivies  will  assume  conditionally.  Ttis 
granted  the  plant  in  question  must  be  shorn  hk-  a 
sheep,  and  as  the  Ivy  appears  to  look  the  best  when 
re-leafing  after  the  operation,  so  the  other  appears  the 
handsomer  when  newly  shorn.  But  the  labour  !  It 
is  no  small  matter  to  shear  the  side  of  a  Lhree-storey 
mansion.  I  have  seen  a  man  up  a  break -neck-looking 
ladder  at  the  operation  for  days  together;  and  as 
regards  the  seeming  exaggeration  about  the  compara- 
tive quantity  of  leaves  on  the  two  plants,  I  will 
again  repeat  that  in  draughts,  close  passages,  or  very 
shady  places,  where  the  common  Ivy  would  be  a 
sheet  of  emerald,  the  Irish  Ivy  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  network  of  bearded  stems.  In  conclu- 
sion, my  remarks  on  the  two  Ivies  have  been 
answered,  but  not  contradicted  ;  and  but  that  I  have 
been  misrepresented  I  should  not  have  written  this. 
Mr.  Smith  may  "think  exactly  "  (as  he  admits  at  the 
eommencement),  but  he  does  not  quote  exactly  at  the 
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end,  where  mention  is  made  about  the  plant  being 
difficult  to  propagate.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
this  in  my  communication.  I  thank  Mr.  Smith  for 
the  information  about  the  bed  of  100,000  seedling 
Ivies.  I  must  confess  I  was  in  ignorance  that 
Ivies  to  such  an  extent  were  propagated  in  that  way, 
and  I  mu^t  say  this  is  something  new  under  the  sun. 
Thomas  IViWaitis,  Ormskirk. 

The  Wilson  and  other  Cress  Rafts.  — 
Shortly  after  the  notice  of  tlie  above  in  the  Gardeners^ 
tr/ij-™/.-/.?,  Charles  Beard,  Esq.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
the  talented  inventor  of  Beard's  metallic  hothouses, 
invited  me  to  see  a  Watercress  raft  in  his  garden 
reservoir.  It  was  formed  of  a  sort  of  floating  basket, 
and  had  been  employed  for  many  years  for  the  growth 
of  Watercresses  for  household  use.  The  raft  had  the 
free  run  of  the  reservoir,  which  is  not  very  large,  and 
answered  admirably,  seldom  failing  to  yield  a  good 
supply.  It  was  sometimes  found  at  one  side  of  the 
fountain,  sometimes  the  other,  according  to  the  set  of 
the  wind.  This  is  an  admirable  use  for  floating  rafts 
such  as  Mr.  Wilson  describes.  It  would  add  an  addi- 
tional charm,  if  not  a  new  sweetness,  to  the  Water- 
cresses  to  be  grown  thus  in  one's  own  garden.  Those 
that  have  larger  lakes  or  ponds  could  easily  moor 
these  rafts  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  haul  them  in  when 
wanted  ;  or,  whgre  the  water  was  large  enough  for  the 
use  of  a  boat,  a  raft  hunt  for  Watercress  might  prove 
a  useful  constitutional  for  breakfast  or  tea.  Mr. 
Beard  has  another  simple  contrivance  for  keeping  the 
water  in  his  fountains  sweet  and  pure.  The  pipe 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  centre,  and, 
unless  the  fountain  is  wanted  to  play  for  eflect,  the 
waste  is  carried  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fountain ;  the  water  is  by  this  simple  con- 
trivance renewed  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
instead  of  from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  water  is  always  clean  and  sweet.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  method  of  renewing  the  water  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
Watercress,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  moment 
if  water  can  by  this  simple  and  unusual  method  of 
replenishing  be  kept  pure  and  sweet  for  years.  The 
overflow  of  waste  water  is  placed  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  reservoir.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  as  the  sea  beyond  a  certain  depth  of  the 
surfac*  is  always  calm,  however  wildly  the  waves  roll 
or  breakers  dash  on  the  surface,  so  fountains  furnished 
with  water  from  the  top  in  the  usual  way  are  only 
partially  renewed  ;  hence  the  stagnant  water  under- 
neath runs  into  putridity  and  becomes  olTensive,  while 
by  renewing  and  also  gently  agitating  the  whole  mass 
of  water  from  the  bottom  upwards  the  whole  bulk  is 
changed,  and  this  renewal  preserves  it  sweet.  Be  the 
cause  as  it  may,  Mr.  Beard  assures  me  the  facts  are 
as  stated,  and  the  water  was  specially  sweet  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  D.  T.  F. 

Desfontainea  spinosa.  —  I  am  glad  to  find 
"Cumbrian"  (see  p.  597)  speaking  so  well  of  this  much 
neglected  but  beautiful  shrub.  It  ought  to  be  planted 
in  all  collections  of  choice  flowering  shrubs.  We  had 
it  in  flower  at  Woodstock  in  July,  and  it  has  now 
(November  20)  quantities  of  flowers  fully  expanded, 
a  few  of  which  I  enclose.  I  find  cuttings  put  in 
about  the  middle  of  February  take  root  freely.  We 
simply  put  in  the  cuttings,  say  two  dozen  in  a  6.inch 
pot,  and  then  plunge  them  in  coal-ashes  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  there  leave  them  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  are  potted  off  into  4-inch  pots  and  replunged  in 
ashes.  As  this  shrub  is  so  beautiful  and  perfectly 
hardy  why  not  have  hedges  and  banks  of  it  instead 
of  the  everlasting  Privet,  which  requires  such  constant 
and  continual  clipping  to  keep  it  in  order  ?  G.  Dodd^ 
Wccdslock  Park,  Kilkenny. 

Protection  of  the  Pampas  Grass. — The  writer 
at  p.  5,U  suggests  covering  this  plant  with  coal 
Eishes.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  beautiful  silver 
spikes  now  in  bloom  ?  Must  they  be  destroyed  ?  As  to 
the  noble  plants  seen  in  Ma'lcira,  which  stand  so  pro- 
minen'lyon  rnmya  1-ivn,  some  being  5  feet  in  height 
and  10  feet  in  circumference,  I  would  ask  are  we  to 
have  mounds  of  coal  a^hes  this  height  on  the  lawn  ? 
I  have  found  the  green  sward  a  suflicient  protection 
from  the  frost.  R.  Inch,  Cr.,  Hadit  Court,  near 
Tauntoji. 


"PUNCH"   TO   DR.  DARWIN. 

Our  world's  stage  footlights  flare  and  fume, 
While  the  clear  light  that  shall  illume 

The  Future's  farthest  ages 
In  (|uiet  sanctums  few  descry, 
Still  trimmed  and  tended  patiently 

By  unobtrusive  sages. 

And  when  that  light  begins  to  show 
Its  keen  but  unfamiliar  glow 

To  poor  b'i-muLldled  mortals, 
The  dullards  blink,  the  (juidnuncs  croak, 
The  zealots  fain  would  Heaven  invoke 

To  bar  those  perilous  portals. 


In  vain  :  that  clear  and  conquering  light 
Wins  as  it  widens,  calms  affright, 

Dull  souls  from  dread  delivers  ; 
Till  they  who  came  to  curse  make  shift 
To  give  a  welcome  to  the  gift 

And  honour  to  the  givers. 

So  comes  my  Darwin's  turn  of  praise 
And  the  green  honours  ot  their  Bays 

I'he  men  who  banned  you  ofTer  ; 
The  smile,  of  such  occasion  born, 
Might  well  have  had  a  touch  of  scorn, 

Could  Wisdom  be  a  scoffer. 

But  only  shallow  smartness  mocks 
The  antics  of  the  orthodox, 

The  dogmatist's  wild  capers  ; 
Smile,  but  ne'er  lift  the  heel  to  spurn  : 
Trust  Truth's  asbestos  to  outburn 

Delusion's  glimmering  tapers. 
Science  should  be  the  last  to  claim 
Infallibility's  false  fame. 

Which  only  Folly  urges. 
The  truth  to  seek  with  patient  quest 
Is  hers,  content  to  leave  the  rest 

To  blatant  Boanerges. 

So  have  jtJ«  done  ;  the  road  you  tread, 
As  free  from  rashness  as  from  dread. 

You  follow  without  swerving. 
Fame  meets  you  fairly  on  the  way. 
And  where  's  the  duffer  who  to-day 

Dare  question  your  deserving? 
Punch  cracks  his  jokes  at  you  sans  ruth  ; 
His  honest  fun  wars  not  with  Truth, 

But  rather  serves  to  test  her  ; 
And,  serious  now,  he  bows  respect, 
Sure  that  the  Sage  will  not  reject 

The  tribute  of  the  Jester.  Punch. 


ClIRYSANTHE.MUMS    AS    DECORATIVE    PLANTS. — 

At  the  Ealing  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  & 
Son,  Mr.  George  Cannon,  the  able  manager,  has 
alTorded  another  illustration  of  the  admirable  way  in 
which  that  most  useful  of  autumn  flowers— the  Chry- 
santhemum— can  be  utilised  as  a  decorative  agent. 
There  is  in  the  nursery  a  house  50  feet  in  length  by  20 
feet  in  width,  which  is  used  during  winter  and  spring 
for  housing  orchard-house  trees  in  pots  ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Cannon  that  a  house  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums would  be  an  attractive  object  to  the  flower- 
loving  public  of  this  rapidly-increasing  district.  The 
house  is  now  filled  with  admirably-grown  and  finely- 
bloomed  plants,  carrying  flowers  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  collection  serves  to  show  not  merely  what  a 
"flush  of  hues"  can  be  had  in  the  autumn  months 
when  scarcely  a  gleam  of  colour  is  visible  in  many  out- 
door gardens  ;  but  also  the  best  varielies  that  can  be 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  conservatory  decoration. 

The  house  being  spacious  requires  a  good  number 
of  plants  to  fill  it,  and  there  are  three  or  four  of  a 
sort  of  the  following  varieties  : — Abbe  Passaglia,  Bar- 
bara, Beethoven,  Beverley,  a  very  fine  white  ;  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  very  pretty  indeed  for 
conservatory  decoration,  but  not  adapted  for  show 
purposes ;  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress  of 
India,  a  splendid  exhibition  variety  ;  Grand  Lodge 
Rival,  a  kind  of  dark-bronzy  gold,  distinct  and  fine  ; 
Felicity,  with  large  half-reflexed  flowers,  white,  with 
lemon  centre,  appearing  as  if  intermediate  between 
the  large-flowered  and  Japanese  varieties;  George 
Glenny,  Golden  Beverley,  Golden  Qaeen,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  a  rather  late  variety  that  keeps  its  foliage  re- 
markably well ;  John  Salter,  Julia  Lagravere,  Lady 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Dixon,  Golden  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
Mrs.  George  Rundle,  with  flowers  of  a  remarkable 
size  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England,  Virgin 
Queen,  probably  the  purest  white  Chrysanthemum  in 
cultivation  ;  Vv^hite  Globe  and  White  Venus,  with 
that  fine  white  Anemone-flowered  variety.  Lady  Mar- 
garet. Of  Japanese  varieties  there  were  Diamond, 
very  fine  ;  Crykang,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Glitter, 
in  the  way  of  Diamond,  deeper  in  colour,  but  of 
delicate  habit  ;  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  James  Salter, 
Meg  Merrilees,  The  Cossack,  and  Ville  d'Hyires, 
dark  reddish  maroon  pointed  with  golden-yellow. 

The  plants  averaged  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height, 
with  a  main  stem,  and  three  or  four  leading  stems 
branching  out  18  inches  or  so  above  the  pot.  There 
are  about  300  plants,  mostly  in  12-inch  pots,  and  being 
tastefully  arranged  they  make  a  most  effective  dis- 
play. The  method  of  culture  adopted  by  Mr.  Cannon 
may  afford  a  valuable  hint  or  two  to  those  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum.     The  cut- 


tings  were  struck  in  an  ordinary  dung  frame  in 
February,  and  grown  on  in  60-pots,  and  early  in  May 
hardened  off  when  the  plants  were  a  foot  or  so  high, 
and  of  a  sturdy  character  ;  then  they  are  allowed  to 
break  out  to  three  or  four  leading  shoots.  In  June 
they  were  potted  into  their  flowering  pots,  stood  out 
in  the  open  air,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer  in  the 
least  for  want  of  water,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day 
were  thoroughly  drenched  overhead  from  a  hose.  Some 
manure-water  judiciously  administered  at  blooming 
time  gives  size  and  brilliancy  to  the  blossoms, 
and  he  who  was  never  before  moved  to  admire 
Chrysanthemums  could  scarcely  look  upon  the  con- 
tents of  this  house,  and  then  pass  out,  without  being 
fired  with  admiration,  even  if  he  were  not  incited  to 
attempt  something  of  the  floral  treat  so  lavishly  set 
forth.  R.  D. 


Reports   of    Societies. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Chrysanthemum  Fruit  and  Plower  Society. — 
The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  plants,  fljwers,  fruit,  &c,,  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  November  21  and  22. — The 
Chrysanthemum  plants  as  a  rule  were  inferior  to  those 
displayed  in  previous  years,  really  good  plants  being 
the  exception,  the  backward  season  having  shown  ils 
influence  on  the  exhibition.  There  are  plenty  of  fine 
plants  about  Birmingham,  and  if  the  exhibition  had 
been  a  fortnight  later.  Chrysanthemums  would  have 
been  then  in  great  force.  Examples  of  a  hideous 
system  of  training  were  there,  which  merited  and 
received  general  condemnation.  These  were  large 
but  apparently  tolerably  well -grown  plants,  but  tied 
down  closely  to  a  large  flat  circular  form,  and  all 
traces  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  plant  were  lost, 
and  in  most  instances  it  was  palpably  clear  that  the 
tying  down  had  been  done  the  day  before,  and  what 
few  blooms  there  were  had  a  very  lopsided  appear- 
ance, Mr.  Newell,  gr.  to  Mr.  L.  Hayman,  obtained 
the  1st  prize  for  nine  large-ll  jwering  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Padbury,  gr.  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Yates,  the  2d  prize.  For 
six  plants,  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  Fenton,  was 
1st,  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Warden,  2d. 
For  nine  Pompons  :  ist,  Mr.  Padbury ;  and  for  six 
Pompons  :  1st,  Mr.  Djughty,  gr.  to  Mr,  H.  Hay- 
man.  One  of  the  very  best  plants  in  the  exhibition 
was  a  plant  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  a  fine  yellow,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Denning. 

The  cut  blooms  were  not  numerous,  but  some  of 
them  were  very  fine,  and  in  the  open  class  for  eighteen 
Mr.  Silver,  gr.  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Everett,  had  a  grand 
bloom  of  Qaeen  of  England,  not  so  white  as  usual ; 
Prince  Alfred,  very  fine  ;  Empress  of  India,  Fingal, 
a  fine  purple  ;  Guernsey  Nugget,  Cherub,  Lady  Tal- 
fourd, Mrs.  Haliburton,  Lady  Slade,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Tardin  des  Piantes,  Isabella  Bott,  Lord  Derby, 
Lady  Harding,  and  Baron  Beust,  fine.  These  blooms 
were  a  very  fine  lot  indeed,  and  took  the  1st  prize, 
the  2d  prize  falling  to  the  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Brad- 
ley. For  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Silver  was  also  ist  with 
very  fine  blooms  of  kinds  shown  in  his  eighteen,  Mr. 
Dyer,  gr.  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Webley,  being  2d. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  for  growers  within 
3  miles  of  Birmingham  Mr.  Dyer  was  ist,  in  whose 
stand  were  fine  blooms  of  John  Salter,  Jardin  des 
Piantes,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  ;  2J,  Mr. 
Denning,  gr.  to  Mr.  J.  Fenton. 

There  was  a  very  nice  display  of  plants,  and  in  the 
collection  of  nine  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  gr.  to  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Matthews,  took  the  ist  prize,  and  this  collec- 
tion included  a  grand  Chorozema  Hendersoni  and  a 
fine  Cocos  Weddelliana  in  flower.  Mr.  Jones  always 
exhibits  successfully,  and  turns  out  his  plants  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Mr.  H.  Lea  was  placed  2d  with 
a  capital  lot,  and  Mr.  Crisp,  gr.  to  Mr.  B.  Scarf,  took 
the  3d  prize  with  a  very  creditable  lot. 

In  the  class  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr. 
Dyer  was  placed  1st,  and  in  his  lot  were  well-grown 
and  beautifully  coloured  examples  of  Crotou  variega- 
tus  and  C.  angustilolius. 

For  special  prizes,  offered  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  nine  ttove  and  greenhoui^e  planls  in 
pots  not  exceeding  S  inches  in  diameter,  there  was  a 
close  competition,  and  a  lot  of  plants  which  cheered 
the  heart  of  those  who  prefer  such  to  the  elephantine 
specimens  often  seen.  The  1st  prize  fell  to  Mr, 
Dyer,  who  had  Abutilon  marmoratum  variegatum  in 
fine  character,  and  beautiful  plants  of  Maranta 
Veitchii  and  Drac^-na  Macleayi.  Mr.  Stacey,  the 
treasurer  to  the  society,  had  a  nice  lot  which  ran  a 
close  2d,  and  included  a  fine  variegated  Curculigo 
and  a  good  Cocos  Weddelliana. 

The  Chinese  Primulas  were,  however,  the  great 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  Birmingham  stands  out 
prominently  in  Primula  culture,  and  at  its  head  stands 
Mr.  Tomicins  of  Sparkbrook,  one  of  the  oldest 
nurserymen  of  the  town,  and  his  strain  of  Primula 
of  the  Princess  Louise  and  Martjuis  of  Lome  type, 
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two  well-known  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  have  a 
great  local  celebrity.  These  are  the  progenitors  of 
other  varieties  which,  with  the  parent  kinds,  form  a 
distinct  strain  of  Primulas  which  should  be  known  as 
Tomkins'  Birmingham  Prize  Strain,  and  not  as 
anybody  else's.  They  are  wonderful  in  form,  size, 
substance,  and  colouring,  and  one  variety,  named 
Scarlet  King,  is  of  a  wonderfully  bright  colour.  Mr. 
Tomkins  took  several  1st  prizes,  his  six  Fern-leaved 
varieties  being  marvels  of  Primula  culture,  and  he 
took  a  1st  prize  for  six  fine  double  varieties  of  his 
own  raising. 

In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  classes  for  Primulas 
there  was  a  hotly  contested  competition,  not  an  in- 
different lot  being  staged.  In  the  class  for  twelve, 
Mr.  Caldecott,  gr.  to  Mr.  William  Matthews,  was 
1st,  Mr.  Denning  2d,  and  Mr.  Doughty  3d,  an  extra 
prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  a  fine  lot ; 
so  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  excellence  of 
the  collections  obtaining  the  higher  prizes. 

Mr,  Thompson,  seedsman,  Birmingham,  offered 
extra  prizes  for  twelve  Primulas,  open  to  gentlemen's 
gardeners  only,  and  the  competition  was  very  close 
indeed,  so  close  that  equal  ist  prizes  were  finally 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Caldecott.  Mr.  Crook, 
gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Millward,  took  the  ist  prize  for  six 
good  Cyclamens,  and  Mr.  Stacey  1st  prize  for 
Solanums. 

Bouquets  were  a  decided  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
Messrs.  H.  Pope  &  Son,  Birmingham,  obtaining  the 
1st  prize  with  a  handsome  bride's  bouquet  ;  and  Mr. 
Walter  Jones  a  ist  prize  for  a  handsome  ball-room 
bouquet.  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
sent,  not  for  competition,  a  very  handsome  bridal 
bouquet,  which  was  much  admired,  and  was  made  up 
by  Master  Felton,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  just 
attained  his  fifteenth  year ;  so  our  older  bouquetists 
must  look  out  for  their  laurels. 

The  Fruit  made  a  good  display,  especially  in 
Grapes  and  Apples.  There  were  five  exhibitors  of 
three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  1st  prize  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Clark,  gr.  to  Lady  Edwards  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Dyer;  3d 
to  Mr.  Chadwick,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Nilson  ;  and  an  extra 
to  Mr.  A.  Sayers,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Wynn,  Esq.,  all 
really  good.  Three  bunches  of  white  Muscat  Grapes 
from  Mr.  Sayers  were  grand,  highly  finished,  of  a 
rich  golden-amber  colour,  and  good  in  berry  and 
bunch,  and  won  in  a  canter  the  ist  prize.  In  the 
class  for  single  bunch  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  Dyer  was 
I5t  with  a  capital  bunch,  Mr.  Chadwick  2d,  and  an 
extra  to  Mr.  Clark.  In  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Ban- 
nister, gr.  to  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  was  1st 
with  Bowood  Muscat ;  2d,  Mr.  Cushion,  gr.  to  Mr. 
W.  E,  Wiley.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  eight  varieties, 
Mr.  Chadwick  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Ashmore,  gr.  to 
Captain  Cox,  2d. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Pears  there  was  not 
much  competition,  but  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gr,  to  Mr. 
E,  P.  Shirley,  won  the  ist  prize  very  easily  with  a 
fine  lot,  consisting  of  Beurre  Diel,  extra  fine;  Easter 
Beurre,  extra  fine ;  Beurrd  Ranee,  GIou  Mor^eau, 
Doyennd  du  Comice,  and  Passe  Colmar. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Apples,  as  well  as  for  six 
varieties,  Mr.  Gardiner  was  1st,  with  grand  fruit, 
large  and  richly  coloured.  His  varieties  consisted  of 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  New  Hawthomden,  Wyken 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  extra  fine  j  superb  Blen- 
heims, King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Pomona,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  Flanders  Pippin,  very  fine  indeed  ;  Han- 
well  Souring,  extra  fine ;  Lord  Derby,  a  grand  dish 
of  Belle  de  Bois,  and  Hawthomden,  very  large  and 
wonderfully  bright  in  colour,  which  Mr.  Gardiner 
says  were  grown  on  a  tree  not  perceptibly  larger  than 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Bannister  was  2d  with 
a  fine  lot,  including  very  fine  Kentish  Pippins, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Blenheim  Pippin,  but 
not  so  well  coloured  ;  Blenheim,  grand  in  colour  ;  and 
King  of  the  Pippins,  very  bright  in  colour,  almost 
red.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  2d  for  six  dishes, 
which  included  Glory  of  the  West,  a  very  fine 
kitchen  Apple,  Pike's  Pearmain,  a  bright-coloured 
handsome  dessert  fruit;  and  the  Shilling  Apple,  a  very 
bright  striped  showy  variety.  Mr.  T.  C.  Boston,  of 
Acock's  Green,  formerly  manager  of  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  contributed  a  collection 
of  dried  specimens  of  eighty-six  varieties  of  Ericas, 
and  about  150  varieties  of  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  all 
life-size,  and  admirably  mounted  and  of  especial  inte- 
rest, and  to  which  a  special  prize  was  awarded. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Hodgkins,  35,  Hyde  Grove,  Manchester, 
contributed  a  most  beautiful  display  of  examples  of 
botanical  anatomy,  which  proved  a  marked  feature  of 
the  exhibition  and  received  great  praise  and  a  special 
award.  This  lady  is  a  medallist  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
skeletonising  leaves,  and  they  are  of  rare  beauty, 
especially  a  fine  group  of  Ficus  Porteana  foHage,  whicb 
required  twelve  months  in  the  preparation  and  com- 
pletion ;  seed-pods  of  Poppy,  or  rather  the  mere 
skeleton  of  the  seed-pods  ;  Fern  fronds  most  beauti- 
fully bleached  by  a  process  of  Mrs.  Hodgkins' ;  and 
artistically  arranged  groups,  showing  the  beauty  of 
botanical  anatomy,  were  plentiful 

Mr.  R.   H.   Vertegans,  of  the  Chad  Valley  Nur- 


series, exhibited  a  plant  of  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke's 
new  Begonia  Moonlight,  a  plant  of  great  beauty  ;  a 
large  group  of  Poinsettias,  fine  in  growth  and  foliage 
and  in  the  richness  and  size  of  the  bracts  ;  a  basket  of 
Azalea  Blanchard,  pure  white  and  very  early,  the  best 
and  earliest  forcing  kind  we  have  ;  and  a  group  of 
Biota  semperaurea,  as  golden  as  a  field  of  richly 
coloured  Wheat. 

A  satisfactory  staging  of  a  multitude  of  things  in  a 
building  such  as  the  Town  Hall  is  difficult,  therefore 
a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Latham,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Mr.  W.  Heme,  Mr.  Stacey,  and  Mr.  Spinks 
of  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  who  saw  to  all  this.  D. 


The  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. — The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Society  held 
the  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  fruits 
on  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.,  under  circumstances 
which  promised  to  be  a  great  success.  The  number 
of  entries  in  all  the  classes  exceeded  those  of  any  pre- 
vious exhibition  for  the  past  seven  years  at  least,  and 
all  arrangements  for  a  successful  exhibition  were 
unique  and  complete.  The  sun,  however,  denied 
his  smiling  augury  to  lend  lustre  to  the  occasion,  and 
what  was  still  more  unfortunate  than  the  mere  absence 
of  sunshine,  the  elements  seemed  as  if  by  concert  to 
belch  forth  in  angry  torrents  a  continuous  downpour 
of  hail  and  rain.  Only  those  who  have  some  expe- 
rience of  stormy  weather  on  the  steps  in  front  of 
George's  Hall  (where  the  exhibition  was  held)  and 
the  corner  of  Lime  Street  and  London  Road  will  be 
able  to  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  the  pedestrian 
had  to  encounter  before  reaching  the  exhibition. 
The  principal  attraction  on  these  occasions  is  of 
course  the  Chrysanthemums  in  cut  blooms  and  trained 
specimens,  and  it  is  no  idle  compliment  to  pay  to 
Liverpool  growers  to  say  that  they  out-distance 
their  compeers  in  the  cultivation  of  this  the  queen 
of  winter  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  cut  blooms,  large- flowered 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Tunnington,  gr.  to  Charles 
Mclver,  Esq.,  staged  perhaps  the  finest  stand  ever 
exhibited  here  or  elsewhere,  perfect  in  form,  sub- 
stance, and  colour,  and  grown  to  a  day.  Mr.  J. 
Roberts  was  a  capital  2d,  and  Mr.  Peers  3d.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  cut  blooms  there  was  evidently  some 
oversight  in  making  the  award,  and  never  was  the 
Scriptural  phrase,  "  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
first,"  more  truly  exemplified  than  in  this  instance. 
To  Mr.  Pythian  first  honours  were  awarded  :  his 
flowers  were  under-sized,  two  of  their  number  being 
"absolutely  over"  and  one  (Hermine)  being  wrongly 
named.  Mr.  Mease,  who  was  clearly  entitled  to  the 
prize,  showed  a  highly  creditable  stand ;  his  flowers 
were  large,  well-formed,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  the  seedy  appearance  of 
the  1st  prize  lot.  The  prizes  for  six  cut  blooms  were 
keenly  contested  by  Mr.  Leadbetter  and  Mr.  Knott, 
being  awarded  in  the  order  named. 

Trained  specimens  were  represented  in  all  shapes, 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
various  exhibitors  and  a  striking  memorial  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  craft.  Probably  this  formality 
of  training  has  reached  its  climax,  public  opinion 
is  already  denouncing  the  working  out  of  any  geo- 
metrical problem  on  a  family  of  plants  whose  natural 
form  of  growth  is  repugnant  to  distortion  in  any  form. 
The  general  exhibition  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  was  excellent;  whilst  Epiphyl- 
lums,  Poinsettias,  fringed  Primulas,  and  Roman  Hya- 
cinths were  in  ample  quantity  to  enable  the  committee 
to  make  a  brilliant  display  all  over  the  hall,  every 
foot  of  space  being  admirably  lit  up  with  choice  plan^ 
interesting  either  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  or 
flowers. 

The  centre  of  the  long  tables  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  were  beautifully  arranged  with  choice  Palms, 
and  Poinsettias,  alternately  with  *'  breaks  "  of 
Orchids,  Cyclamens,  and  other  plants ;  on  each 
side  the  fruit,  which  occupied  no  unimportant  part 
of  the  exhibition,  was  staged ;  and  both  ends 
of  the  principal  table  were  respectively  occupied  with 
a  choice  selection  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  from 
Mr.  John  Cowan,  of  the  Garston  Vineyard,  and 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &  Son,  of  the  Aigburth  Nur- 
series, Grassendale.  Mr.  Cowan's  collection,  which 
was  neatly  and  tastefully  arranged,  consisted  of  the 
usual  varieties  of  popular  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  nice  form  for  growing  on.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr 
&  Son's  were  of  a  choice  character,  and  were  pro- 
minent for  the  grand  display  of  novelties,  of  which 
there  were  many  admirers.  The  arrangement  was 
artistic  in  itself,  and  was  evidently  executed  by  some 
one  who  not  only  knows  the  way  to  grow  plants, 
but  to  show  them  also.  There  were  choice  Berto- 
lonias  exquisitely  coloured,  Sonerilas,  Aralias,  Cro- 
tons,  Dracaenas,  choice  Ferns,  and  in  fine  a  medley 
group  of  rarities,  the  like  of  which  are  seldom  exhi- 
bited in  Liverpool. 

Of  trained  specimens  the  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  of  Mr.  W.  Blomiley,  gr.  to  Henry  Crosfield, 
Esq.,  were  as  usual  a  long  way  ahead  of  anything 
else  ;  his  Bouvardias  Vreelandii  and  elegans  were 
wonderfully  well  done,  the  latter  being  4  feet  6  inches 


in  diameter.  Mr,  Mark  Woods  also  staged  a  very 
fine  group,  which  was  awarded  second  honours. 
This  exhibitor  had  the  finest  piece  of  Croton  Weis- 
manni  we  have  seen  either  in  or  out  of  London  this 
season.  Exotic  Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  gr.  to  W.  G.  Bateson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Gore, 
gr.  to  J.  Holder,  Esq. 

Epiphyllums  were  well  represented  in  pyramids 
and  umbrella-shaped  standards,  and,  as  a  class,  were 
good  throughout,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Tunning- 
ton and  Mr,  Nicholson, 

Of  fruit  the  principal  prize  was  for  a  collection 
of  twelve  sorts,  for  which  there  were  five  com- 
petitors— Messrs.  Mease,  Hannigan,  and  Upjohn 
being  the  successful  prizetakers.  The  Grapes  from 
Mr.  Mease  were  very  creditable,  especially  his  White 
Muscats  and  White  Tokay,  whilst  Mr.  Upjohn's 
Gros  Colman  and  Black  Alicante  were  also  fine. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  showed  two  bunches  of 
Gros  Colman  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes,  which  were  perfect  in  every  respect,  but  were 
only  awarded  2d  prize — I  suppose,  on  account  of 
flavour — the  Ist  prize  going  to  two  bunches  of  Barba- 
rossa,  which  were  small  in  berry  and  of  straggling 
habit.  Muscat  Grapes,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
and  Mr.  Silcock,  gr.  to  Sir  Charles  Shakerlay,  Bart., 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  were  beautiful 
samples  after  such  an  untoward  season  for  finishing 
fruit. 

Of  hardy  fruits  there  was  a  grand  exhibition,  as 
there  always  is  at  Liverpool.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
size,  and  especially  the  colour,  was  something  won- 
derful after  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  season, 
and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  terras  of  the  sche- 
dule stipulate  that  the  fruit  shall  be  grown  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire.  Query :  did  some  of  the 
varieties  not  come  from  further  South? 

I  suppose  enthusiasts  in  Chrysanthemum  culture 
will  consider  any  report  as  imperfect  that  does  not 
contain  a  list  of  the  varieties  that  gained  ist  honour?, 
and  I,  therefore,  give  the  names  of  Mr.  Tunnington's 
prize  flowers,  other  exhibitors  showing  all  or  nearly 
all  the  same  varieties.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Heale,  Beauty, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Ossian,  Empress  of  India,  Mr, 
Gladstone,  White  Venus,  Cherub,  Eve,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Isabella  Bott,  and  Beethoven, 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  these  remarks 
must  not  be  taken  as  emanating  from  any  official 
source,  being  simply  a  few  stray  notes  taken  by  a 
Visitor. 


Croydon  Horticultural:  Nov.  22  and  2'^, — The 
first  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  took 
place  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  at  the  Public 
Hall,  Croydon,  and  considering  the  short  notice  given 
of  the  exhibition  the  show  must  be  pronounced  a 
success,  A  fine  group  of  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  &c., 
were  staged  at  the  end  of  the  hall  by  Mr.  King,  gr.' 
to  Stephenson  Clarke,  Esq.,  Croydon  Lodge.  Some 
fine  Dracaenas,  Palms,  &c.,  from  the  same  exhibitor, 
formed  a  group  for  the  centre  of  the  hall.  The  speci- 
men plants  of  Chrysanthemum?,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, were  very  poor.  The  ist  for  six  large -flowered, 
varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  King,  gr.  to  S.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  as  also  was  the  ist  in  the  corresponding  class 
for  six  Pompons.  In  the  class  for  three  large- flowered, 
Mr,  Brett,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  Mitcham,  was 
1st,  the  same  exhibitor  also  taking  1st  for  three 
Pompons. 

The  classes  for  cut  blooms  of  the  incurved  varieties 
were  well  filled,  some  capital  blooms  being  shown. 
The  1st  for  twenty-four  incurved  was  taken  by  Mr, 
Orchard,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  Coombe  House, 
Croydon,  with  fine-shaped  blooms  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Jardin  des  Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Bunn 
(a  new  sport  from  Golden  Beverley,  but  a  brighter 
yellow),  Venus,  Lord  Derby,  Abbe  Passaglia,  General 
Bainbrigge,  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle,  George  Glenny,  Mr.  Gladstone,  &c.  ;  Mr. 
King  being  2d.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
Orchard  was  again  1st,  amongst  others,  staging  fine 
blooms  of  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  White  Venus;  Mr.  Neale 
being  a  good  2d.  For  sue  incurved  Mr.  Chaff,  gr.  to 
C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  Ballards,  Addington,  was  ist ; 
Mr.  Jupp,  gr.  to  Matthew  Pratt,  Esq.,  Thornton 
Heath,  3d,  no  2d  being  awarded.  For  six  cut  blooms 
of  Japanese  M  r.  Neale  was  i  st,  showing  among 
others  a  fine  bloom  of  Elaine  ;  Mr.  Orchard  2d.  The 
large  and  small  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
were  below  the  average  quality.  For  twelve  large 
Anemones  Mr.  Brett  was  1st.  Mr.  Neale  was 
awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  not  according 
to  schedule.  For  twelve  Anemone  Pompons  Mr, 
Brett  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the 
Ist  prize. 

There  were  a  few  fine  bunches  of  Grapes  shown  in 
the  class  for  three  bunches  of  black,  Mr.  Chaff  and 
Mr.  Stephenson,  gr.  to  F.  Peek,  Esq.,  Sydenham 
Hill,  making  equal  1st,  Mr.  Neale  being  2d.  For 
three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Chaf!  was  again 
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1st,  and  Mr.  Charman,  jun.,  2d.  In  the  class  for 
three  dishes  of  Apples  Mr.  Chaff  was  1st  with  fine 
fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  and 
Blenheim  Pippin.  A  prize  was  olTered  for  three 
dishes  of  Peas,  but  so  scarce  are  they  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  not  a  single  dish  was  shown.  Vege- 
tables were  well  shown,  and  made  a  fine  feature  in 
the  show.  For  the  three  small  prizes  offered  there 
were  eight  fine  collections  staged,  being  the  finest 
collection  of  vegetables  ever  seen  at  a  Croydon  show. 
The  awards  fell— 1st  to  Mr.  Chaff,  2d,  Mr.  Orchard  ; 
3d,  Mr.  Brett.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Cooper  being  Highly 
Commended.   C.  O, 


Cheetham   Hill,   Broughton  and    Crumpsall 

Horticultural  :     AW'.    24.  —  The    seventh    annual 
autumn  exhibition  in  connection  with  this  Society  was 
held  on  Saturday,  November  24,  at  the  school-room 
of  St.  Thomas   Church,    Cheetharo.       This   society, 
which  is  now  well  established,  and  is  every  year  in- 
creasing in  favour  with  the  residents  of  the  districts, 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  again 
attended  its  tfforls,  the  show  in  all  respects   being 
very  satisfactory.     A  very  fine   lot  of  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums    in  pots  were   staged,  and  among 
them  were  some  that   were   remarkably  well  done ; 
whilst  amongst  the  Pompons,  Poinsettias,   Primulas, 
and   Roman    Hyacinths,  were    many   examples  that 
added  considerably  to  the  effect,  and  when  the  whole 
was  lighted  up   with  gas,    the  bright  colours  of  the 
Epiphyllums  and  Poinsettias  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
For  six   exotic    Ferns   the  1st   prize   was   taken    by 
J.  LuDt,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Mason,  Esq.,  the  plants,  though 
not  large,  were,  however,  well  grown  ;  the  2d  prize 
fell  to  E.  Barron,  gr.   to  E.   Muirhead,   Esq.     Four 
fine-foliaged   plants  :   the  ist  prize   in  this  case  was 
taken   by  J.  Gresty,  gr.   to  J.   Kershaw,   Esq.     For 
three  pans  of  Roman  Hyacinths   the  1st  was  awarded 
to   E.  Barron,  J.   Gresty   taking  2d.     Primulas  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  J.   Rice  and  A.  B.  Hastings,  the 
prizes  taken  in  the  order  named.   Mr.  Handlay,  gr.  to 
Miss  Pearson,  succeeded  in  taking  ist  with  a  device 
suitable  for  a  dinner-table,  and  which  compared  with 
several  others  was  very  light  and  attractive,  containing 
many  very   choice   flowers.     For   a   bride's    bouquet 
and  also  a  hand-bouquet,  the  1st  prize  in  both  cases 
was  taken  by  E.  Barron,  who  was  also  ist  with  three 
Epiphyllums.      For   four   pots   of  Poinsettias,   three 
plants  in   an  S-inch  pot,  the   1st  prize  was  taken   by 
J.  Lunt,  and  were  very  well  done,  bracts  very  numer- 
ous  and  of   large  size.     Mr.   Beaver  came   2d  with 
a  lot  equally  creditable.     For  twelve  large-fiowered 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  the  ist  prize  fell  to  A.  B. 
Hastings,  who  had  a  very  compact  well-flowered  lot. 
These   averaged   scarcely  3   feet   high,  but  were   as 
vigorous  and  stout  as  many  twice  that  height.  Among 
them  were  good  examples  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Elaine, 
Empress   of   India,   Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Nil 
Desperandum,  and  Barbara.    The  2d  prize  was  taken 
by  J.  Wood,  gr.  to  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  who  had  a  very 
creditable  lot.     For  six  plants  the  1st  prize  was  taken 
by  J.  Wood,  who  had  fine  examples  of  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Princess  Teck,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.     Mr.   Hastings 
was  2d,  who  had  Josiah  Wedgewood  in  good  form. 
For  twelve  cut  blooms    of  large-flowered  ones   Mr. 
Croft    was     1st,    among    whose    lot    we     observed 
White  Beverley,  Golden  G.  Glenny,  Prince  Alfred, 
Mrs.  Haliburton,  Captivation,  Elaine,  Blonde  Beauty, 
and     Barbara.      Mr.    Hastings     was    2d ;    he    had 
fine   blooms   of  Mrs.    CuUingford,  Golden   Empress 
of  India,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.     For  six 
blooms  the  last-named  exhibitor  was  placed  ist,  and 
also   Ist  for  six  pots  of  White  Primulas,  he  staging 
double  ones  in  his  group.     For  six  Pompons  J.  Wood 
was  placed  ist,  Mr.  Hastings  2d.     This  and  another 
class   of   Pompons,    though   well    represented,    were 
certainly  at  a  disadvantage,  many  of  the  blooms  not 
yet  being  open,   showing  how  very  late  these  are  in 
many  places  this  year.     Some  good  stands  of  cut  mis- 
cellaneous blooms  were  staged  by   Mr.  Gresty,   Mr. 
Handley,   and  Mr.    Hastings.     Mr.    Hall,   gr.   to  J. 
Whitlaker,  sent  some  very  fine  bunches  of  Grapes, 
including  Muscats  and   Black  Alicante,  which  were 
remarkable   for   size   of  berry,    colour,    and   general 
finish.     The  show  remained   open  till    7   p.m.,   and 
was  in  all  respects  satisfactory.    l^V.  S, 


©iftuars. 

We  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
James  Howie,  foreman  in  the  greenhouse  and  orna- 
mental department  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Kennedy  & 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Dumfries,  which  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Bowie  was  a  native  of 
Cairney,  near  Hunlly,  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  been 
with  Messrs.  Kennedy  ik  Co.  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  lie  was  well  known  and  much  respected,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  will  occasion  both  surprise  and 
regret  to  the  many  warm  friends  he  had  made  in  the 
district. 


First  Prosecution  under  the  Adulteration 
OF  Seeds  Act,  1S69.— The  Charges.— The 
Evidence.— The  Conviction. 

At  the  Mansion  House,  on  Monday,  November  26, 
before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Alexander  Francis,  Thomas 
Strangeways,  3,  Liwton  Road,  Mile  End  Road, 
appeared  to  answer  a  summons  under  the  Seeds 
Adulteration  Act,  sec.  3,  which  charged  him  with 
having  on  October  30,  in  the  City  of  London,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  sold  to  Alexander  Francis  28 
bushels  of  "killed  Charlock,"  and  there  was  a 
further  summons  of  a  like  nature  as  to  a  sale  on 
November  2. 

Mr.  Walter  Beard,  solicitor  for  the  defendant, 
claimed  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction,  but  it  being 
stated  that  the  transactions  took  place  in  Mark  Lane, 
Mr.  liciley  (for  the  plaintiff)  proceeded  to  open  the 
case. 

Mr.  Besley  said  this  was  a  very  important  matter 
for  inquiry,  being  the  first  instance  in  which  this  Act 
of  the  32d  and  33d  Vic.  had  been  put  into  operation. 
This  Act  provides  that  whoever  kills — a  term  defined 
by  the  Act  as  meaning  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
seeds — or  causes  to  be  killed  any  seeds,  or  sells  or 
causes  to  be  sold  any  killed  seeds,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding ;^5  for  a  first  offence,  and  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  ortence  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing ^50-  Mr.  Besley  stated  that  although  the 
defendant  was  charged  with  two  offences,  it  was  not 
desired,  this  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  that  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  under  either  summons  should 
exceed  the^fs  fixed  for  a  first  ofience,  since  the  two 
summonses  would  be  decided  together  ;  and  he  re- 
marked that  under  the  Act  it  was  required  that  any 
complaint  shall  be  commenced  within  twenty-one 
days  from  the  offence,  and  the  magistrate  was  com- 
pelled to  adjudicate  almost  immediately  after  the 
offence  had  been  committed.  The  object  of  "killing " 
seed  is  that  the  seed  may  not  grow,  and  therefore 
may  not  betray  the  fraud  committed.  Charlock 
is  a  weed,  and  if  Charlock  were  to  grow  in  large 
quantities  the  farmer  would  know  that  the  seed 
sold  him  was  false;  but  if  it  were  killed,  so  that 
it  would  not  grow,  then  it  had  been  the  practice 
to  mix  the  killed  seed  sometimes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  50  per  cent.,  so  that  a  farmer  instead 
of  sowing  his  field  with  Turnip?,  would  be 
sowing  a  mixture  of  half-and-half,  and  his  pocket 
would  be  defrauded,  because  he  paid  for  Charlock 
seed — which  if  it  would  grow  would  be  valueless 
— the  same  price  as  for  Turnip  seed.  The  killing 
of  the  Charlock  seed  is  the  first  necessity,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  that  in 
this  case  the  seed  was  "killed  seed."  Mr.  Besley 
said  that  he  should  show  that  the  defendant  deserved 
no  consideration  at  his  Lordship's  hands,  for  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  he  was  well  known 
as  a  vendor  of  "  killed  seeds." 

Mr.  Beard  appealed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  refer- 
ence to  matters  antecedent  to  the  dates  in  the  case 
should  not  he  allowed,  but  his  Lordship  ruled  that 
Mr.  Besley  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Besley,  therefore,  proceeded  that  it  was 
desirable  the  magistrates  should  know  whether  they 
had  before  them  a  person  acting  in  error  or  designedly, 
and  stated  that  he  would  show  the  defendant  had 
acted  designedly,  and  said  as  for  their  Act  of  Par- 
liament, "  I  don't  care  for  the  Act ;  I  can  snap  my 
fingers  at  their  Act  of  Parliament."  First  of  all,  as 
to  the  summons  in  respect  of  seven  sacks  of  "old 
Charlock  seed."  A  person  of  the  name  of  Chapman 
who  is  recognised  as  the  agent  of  the  defend- 
ant, upon  Monday,  October  22,  offered  to  Mr.  Francis 
seven  sacks  of  old  Charlock  "  killed,"  and  stated 
that  it  was  the  property  of  Strangeways,  and  produced 
a  sample  bag  of  bulk,  which  bag  defendant  afterwards 
handed  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  that  particular  sample 
was  in  the  hands  of  Chapman,  olTered  by  him  as 
"killed"  Charlock  seed,  and  the  price  discussed.  On 
October  26  Chapman  again  saw  him  a  second  time, 
and  purported  to  communicate  the  decision  of  Strange- 
ways, that  Mr.  Francis  must  buy  the  lot  or  none  at  all. 
On  the  27th  again  there  was  an  interview  with  Chap- 


man, at  which  it  was  arranged  that  if  delivery  was  made 
at  the  wharf  selected  by  Mr.  Francis  (Chaplin  &  Home's, 
Trig  WharO  all  would  be  bought  by   Mr.    Francis. 
On  the  29th  was  the  first  absolute  interview  between 
Strangeways  and    Mr.    Francis  in   the    matter,   be- 
tween half-past   2   and  3   o'clock,    and    a   conver- 
sation  in  which  Strangeways  fully  recognised    that 
Chapman     had     sold    on     his    account,     and     he 
then  produced  an   invoice.      After  looking  at   the 
invoice  Mr.  Francis  said,  "  Why,  there  is  nothing  to 
(all  back  upon  if  the  seed  should  happen  to   grow." 
The  defendant  said  "  None  of  it  will  grow,  and  if  you 
find  a  single  seed  grow  I  will  put  the  whole  lot  on  the 
kiln  again  for  nothing."     He  then  produced  another 
sample  to  effect  another  sale,  offering  it  at  6s.  6./.  per 
bushel,  and  an  appointment  was  made  by  letter  in 
which  the  seed  was  referred   to   by  Mr.    Francis   as 
"dead  seed."     On  the  Tuesday  an  appointment  was 
made  to  see  him  in  reference  to  the  first  parcel,  and 
2s.  6d.  was  then  given  to  Chapman  and  subsequently 
another  2s.  6d.,  he  giving  a  receipt  for  51.  as  commis- 
sion—a sufficient  authority  to  make  Chapman   the 
agent    of  the  defendant.     In   accordance  with  the 
appointment   Mr.  Francis  went  to  3,  Lawton  Road, 
Mile  End  Road,  and  the  transaction  was  completed. 
On   the  31st  there  was    then    a   further    continua- 
tion  of   the   previous    offer   of  6i   qr.    referred    to 
on  the  second  transaction.     He  made  this  statement : 
"When  he  killed  seed,  he  did  not  do  it  as  Frith 
did  it.     I  do  it  myself,  and  always  carefully  scrape 
the    inside    of   the    bags   before    refilling,    so   that 
not  a  single  live  seed  remains."     On  that  occasion  he 
was  pressed  to  take  64  qr.   of  the  second  parcel  and 
only  bought  3  qr.     The  invoice  was  made  out  and 
paid.     Mr.  Besley  then  read  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  parties,  in  which  the  seed  was  referred  to 
by  the  trade  mark  of  three  noughts  struck  through  ; 
and  said,  in  conclusion.    This  is  a  prosecution  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were  the  promoters  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  who  desire  by  the  punishment 
of  the  practice  to  put  a  stop  to  that  which  must  be  a 
most  pernicious  thing  in  reference  to  the  standing  of 
the  country  and  of  dealers  in  seeds.     I  will  put  these 
facts  before  you,  and  although  the  defendant  may 
despise  a  penalty  of  IS,  the  country  will  be  warned, 
and  we  may  thus  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  very 
nefarious  practice. 

The  Evidence. 
Mr.  Alexander  Francis,  of  Barford  Street, 
Islington,  examined  by  Mr.  Besley,  deposed  :— Was 
employed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Seed  Adulteration 
Act  in  this  case.  On  October  22  saw  William 
Chapman  at  Mark  Lane,  and  he  produced  the  sample 
bag  now  in  witness's  pocket  (bag  produced).  That 
bag  was  marked  "  seven  sacks"  on  one  side,  and  bore 
other  marks  on  the  other  side.  The  marks  were  in 
Strangeways'  handwriting.  Was  told  by  Chapman 
that  the  seed  was  "killed"  Charlock  seed  belonging 
to  Strangeways,  and  he  offered  seven  sacks  at  6s.  6d. 
per  bushel.  Witness  took  away  a  small  quantity,  and 
saw  Chapman  again  on  October  26,  when  he  said 
Strangeways  would  not  divide  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Beard  objected  that  there  was  as  yet  no  proof 
of  agency  on  the  part  of  Chapman  for  Strangeways. 

Witness  continued.  — Gave  Chapman  5  J. ,  and  took 
his  receipt  on  a  card,  which  he  afterwards  handed  to 
Strangeways.  The  payment  was  for  commission  on 
the  matter  between  defendant  and  witness,  and  was 
to  be  paid  by  defendant.  Was  told  on  the  Friday  by 
Chapman  that  he  must  take  all  or  none.  Saw  Chap- 
man again  on  Saturday,  and  then  arranged  that  if 
delivered  on  Monday  he  would  take  the  lot  of  seven 
sacks.  Witness  then  wrote  out  the  receiving  note  pro- 
duced addressed  to  Chaplin  &  Home,  at  Trig  Wharf, 
authorising  them  to  receive  the  goods  on  his  account. 
Saw  Chapman  again  about  two  o'clock  same  day, 
when  he  said  he  had  sent  on  the  receiving  note. 
On  the  29th  (Monday),  between  half-past  two  and 
three  o'clock,  witness  saw  Strangeways  himself  at 
Mark  Lane.  Neither  spoke,  but  defendant  pulled 
'  witness  by  the  coat,  and  witness  followed  him  out 
round  thecornerinto  Mark  Lane,  and  then  turned  down 
Hart  Street.  Conversation  commenced  when  they  got 
round  the  corner.  Defendant  said  he  had  brought  up 
the  seven  sacks  that  day;  witness  said  "I  was  at 
Trig  Wharf  about  an  hour  ago,  and  it  was  not  there." 
Strangeways  said,  "  It  has  been  on  the  way  some 
time  now,  it  is  sure  to  be  there  by  this  ; "  and  he  then 
]  produced  the  invoice.  (Invoice  put  in.)  Witness' 
name  was  not  then  on  the  invoice,  which  was  not 
receipted.     The  seed  was  described  as  "old  Char- 
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lock  "  on  the  invoice.    Witness  looked  at  invoice  and 
said,  *'  Old  Charlock  !  We  must  have  an  understand- 
ing about  this,  that  it  does  not  grow ;  because  if  it    ' 
does,  according  to  this  invoice,  I  shall  have  nothing 
to   fall  back  upon."     He   then    tapped   me   on   the 
shoulder  and  said,  "  Well,  between  man  and  man,  it 
does  not  grow — not  a  seed  ;  if  it  does,  I  will  put  the 
whole  lot  on  the  kiln  again  for  nothing.  You  know  the 
state  of  the  law  ;  I  cannot  put  anything  into  writing. 
You  must  trust  me,    and  keep  your  own  counsel." 
Defendant  then  gave  witness  the  little  sample  bag 
marked  "seven  sacks,"  which  he  had  seen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Chapman,  and  now  produced.     Strangeways 
then   showed  witness  a  sample  of  another  parcel  of 
6^  qr.  of  the  same  kind  of  seed  {sample  produced), 
and  said,  "I  have  another  lot  of  64  qr.  here,  which 
I  have  killed  for  a  party  in  the  country,  and  they  have 
refused   to   take   delivery  because  the  bulk  was  not 
equal  to  sample.     £s  expenses  have  been  incurred, 
but  I   do  not  want  to   fall  out  with  these   people 
because   they  are  very  good  customers  of  mine,  and, 
therefore,  I  should  like  to  sell  the  seed  to  somebody 
else."     Witness  looked    at  the    sample,  and  said  it 
was  larger  in  the  grain  than  the  previous  sample,  and 
defendant  said,    "  Yes,  it  will  do  very  well  if  sifted  ; 
the   larger   seed   for    mixing   with    Swede,  and    the 
smaller  with   Turnip."     Witness   then   told  hini  he 
could  not  do  with  it  at  present,  but  might  move  it 
off   in   a   little    while,    and    would   see    him    again 
shortly.     Made  an  appointment  to  see   him  again  at 
haU-past   3   that   afternoon,  but  was  prevented  from 
keepmg  it.     Sent  a  letter  to  Strangeways  October  29. 
(Notice   to   produce  this  letter  had   been  served  by 
Ryan,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  but,  the  original  not 
being  produced,  copy  was  put  in  by  the  prosecution.) 
Witness  identified  the   copy,   which   was   read,   and 
referred,  in  the  trade  term,  three  noughts,  to  killed 
seed.     Went   to   Strangeways'    house    on    Tuesday, 
October  30  j  on  the  way  there  had  met  Chapman  at 
the  corner  of  Hart  Street,  Mark  Lane,  and  gave  him 
2s.  6d.,  and  got  his  receipt  for  5j-.    on  the  back  of  a 
card.     Was   to   get   the   money    from    Strangeways. 
Went  to  the  house  and  saw  Strangeways  ;  said  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  kept  the  appointment,  and  had  come 
to  pay  for  the  seed.   Witness  said,  "  I  thought  you  told 
me  that  you  had  sent  the  seed  up  to  Trig  Wharf  yester- 
day.    I  called  this   morning   and  it  was  not  there." 
Defendant  said,  "  Well,  I  was  very  suspicious  about 
you,  and  did  not  intend  to  part  with  the  seed  unless 
I  got  the  money.    1  had  the  seed  up  there  in  the  van, 
but  as  you  did  not  come  back  to  pay  me,  I  brought 
the  seed  home  again.     It  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  the 
-  van  has  not  been  unloaded."     Witness  said,  *'Well, 
I  will  pay  you  for  the  seed,"  and  produced  the  invoice 
and   defendant  filled  in   witness's  name,    and   wrote 
the   receipt.      Witness   paid   him   £g    los.    in   gold. 
He   said,    "We  had   better   go    out,"    and  he   then 
changed  a  sovereign,    and   handed  back  to  witness 
the'  5^.    for    Chapman    and    is.    change.     Witness 
left  Chapman's  receipt  with  defendant.     At  the  time 
the  money  was  paid,   Strangeways  called  out  to  his 
boy,   *'Tom,  go  and  tell  that  man  to  take  the  seed 
where   I    told   you?"      Witness  afterwards  saw   the 
seed   at  Trig   Wharf.     Just   as  witness  was  leaving 
defendant  produced  a  sample  of  thirteen  sacks,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything  with  it.     Witness 
asked   to  have  the   offdr  of  it  until  the   following 
Thursday,  which  was  agreed  to.         Defendant  said 
"  Very  well,"  and  give  him  the  sample     Whilst  with 
Strangeways  he  said  witness   could   thoroughly  rely 
upon  the  seed  being  "well  done;  not  like  Frith's  ; 
they  shot  the  seeds  on  the  kiln,  and  did  not  scrape 
the  sacks  before  refilling.      I  am  very  careful  with 
the    seed.      I    always    scrape    the    seams    of  'the 
sacks  myself  with  a  small  needle,  so  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  a  single  seed  remaining  in  the  sacks  that 
will  grow."     Witness  brought  away  the  samples,  and 
on    Thursday   wrote   a   letter   to    Strangeways,    and 
posted  it  early  in  the  morning.     (Copy  read,    offer- 
ing   to    take   seed.)      Went   on  Friday   to  Strange- 
ways'   house,     and    offered   to    take    2     qrs.     first, 
but    eventually  closed    for  3   qr.     Was   very  much 
pressed  to  take  the  whole  parcel,  but  witness  told 
him  he  could  not  do  it  then.     Defendant  then  wrote 
out  the  invoice  as  now  produced,  receipted  it,  and 
witness  paid  him  £S   in    gold.     They  went  to   the 
same  house  at  the  corner  to  get  change.    Witness  had 
given  him  the  receiving-order  on  Trig  Wharf  now 
produced.     Received  4^,  back  as  change.    Defendant 
called  the  boy  and  told  him  to  go  and  take  six  out 
of  the  thirteen  sacks,  and  tell  the  man  to  take  them 
to  the  place  where  he  had  the  ticket  for,     Received  a 


letter  on  November  8  (produced),  believed  it  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  Strangeways.  Wrote  on 
November  13  as  copy  produced.  It  takes 
about  3  lb.  of  Turnip  seed  to  sow  an  acre  ;  a 
bushel  of  seed  weighs  about  52  lb.  The  first  lot  of 
seed  was  suflicient  to  sow  about  460  acres,  and  the 
second  about  430  acres — enough  "dead"  seed,  if 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  half-and-half,  to  sow,  say, 
1700  acres.  Samples  handed  over  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  were  drawn  from  the  bulk  lying  at  Trig 
Wharf.  Witness  drew  the  sample  from  the  second 
parcel,  Mr.  Ostler  drew  the  other.  They  were  both 
given  to  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  of  Sleaford. 

Cross-examination. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  W.  Beard  :  Not  now  in 
business.  Had  been  in  the  seed  trade  upwards  of 
fourteen  years.  Was  engaged  by  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe, 
of  Sleaford,  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  upon  the 
adulteration  of  seeds.  Was  in  Mr.  Sharpe's  employ 
some  time.  Had  not  been  a  principal,  but  always  in 
the  employ  of  others.  Had  held  situations  in  Slea- 
ford, Elinburgh,  and  London. 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 

Witness  continued  :  Believed  when  buying  these 
parcels  that  he  was  buying  "  killed  "  Charlock  seed. 
Only  knew  by  what  he  was  told  that  it  was  "  killed  " 
seed.  Did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  sell  it  again.  The 
receipt  for  the  first  lot  was  given  at  Strangeways' 
house ;  both  receipts  were  given  there.  The  goods 
were  delivered  at  Trig  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street. 
Would  not  have  thought  of  selling  them  again. 

John  Charles  Ostler  was  next  examined.  The 
witness  lives  at  Walthamstow.  Took  a  sample  from 
the  seven  sacks  or  first  lot,  from  the  bulk  at  Trig 
Wharf,  and  handed  the  sample  to  Mr.  C.  Sharpe. 

W.  Scott,  of  Trig  Wharf,  in  reply  to  Mr.  B^isley, 
stated  that  he  is  manager  for  Messrs.  Chaplin  & 
Home  at  Trig  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street.  Had 
already  produced  the  receiving  orders  as  put  in  evi- 
dence, and  had  in  his  capacity  of  manager  received 
into  Trig  Wharf  the  parcels  of  goods  mentioned  in 
those  receiving  orders.  The  goods  were  entered  in 
the  housing  account,  and  delivered  out  to  the  person 
on  whose  account  the  seed  was  held.  The  delivery 
to  the  wharf  was  made  by  Strangeways  for  Mr. 
Francis,  and  the  document  swere  those  produced,  with 
witness's  signature  thereon. 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  examined  by  Mr.  Bet^ley, 
stated  that  he  is  a  seed  merchant  at  Sleaford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  with  others  had  promoted  this  Act  of 
Parlian?ent  which  came  into  operation  in  May,  1S70. 
There  had  been  no  previous  prosecution  under  this  Act. 
It  was  correct  that  he  had  employed  Mr.  Francis  to 
make  the  purchases  in  these  cases  expressly  to  obtain  a 
conviction.  Had  not  calculated  the  area  that  might 
be  sown  with  the  parcels  in  question  in  these  cases  if 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  half-and-half  with  other 
seed.  Charlock  seed  was  woith  from  3^.  6d.  to  4.S. 
per  bushel.  Charlock  seed  is  used  to  crush  for  its 
oil  and  for  manure,  not  for  the  purposes  of  sowing. 
There  is  no  genuine  use  of  Charlock  seed  for  sowing  ; 
people  are  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  When  "  killed  " 
it  is  used  for  mixing  with  Swede  or  Turnip  seeds,  but 
has  no  market  value.  When  "killed"  it  is  not  fit 
for  crushing.  By  "  killing  "  you  destroy  its  manurial 
qualities,  and  it  becomes  of  no  use  whatever  except 
for  mixing.  Swede  seed  is  worth  from  65^.  to  y$s. 
or  even  S4r.  per  bushel.  The  trade  term  for  *' killed  " 
seed  is  three  noughts.  People  did  not  like  to  speak 
of  ' '  killed  "  or  prepared  seed. 

In  reply  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  trade  term  or  sign,  Mr.  Besley  said, 
"  Nothing  !  nothing  !  !  nothing  !  !  1 

Witness  continued. — Killed  seed  has  no  value 
whatever.  It  is  only  sold  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  seed  of  high  value.  I  believe  that  in  former 
times  men  were  employed  in  killing  seeds  who  were 
not  experts  and  did  not  understand  their  business, 
because  the  seed  grew  and  betrayed  the  fraud.  The 
samples  handed  to  witness  were  handed  by  him  to 
Mr.  Marriott,  tester  in  his  establishment  at  Sleaford. 
Witness  kept  the  two  samples  and  took  them  home. 
He  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  that  they  were  killed 
seeds,  because  he  had  crushed  them,  and  they  had  the 
appearance  of  killed  seed,  and  he  had  sowed  them 
and  not  a  seed  germinated. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beard  :  Was    not    aware 

I  and   could    not   say    that    "killed"    Charlock  seed 

j  would  be  sold  sometimes  mixed  up  with  bird  seed — 

should  say  not.     Should  say  that  people  would  not 


go  to  the  trouble  of  killing  an  article  that  would 
reduce  it  in  price.  Did  not  know  that  "dead" 
Charlock  seed  was  mixed  with  bird  seed.  Old  Char- 
lock seed  if  crushed  would  yield  oil.  Witness  had 
demonstrated  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  presence  of  some  scientific  witnesses, 
that  killed  seed  could  be  detected. 

James  Marrott,  examined  by  Mr.  Besley. — He 
was  tester  for  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe  at  Sleaford,  and 
received  from  him  two  samples  for  careful  testing. 
The  samples  were  numbered  respectively  i  and  4. 
Witness  carefully  prepared  pots,  and  put  into  each 
pot  100  seeds.  The  samples  i  and  4  were  the  same 
as  Charles  Sharpe  had  spoken  of. 

Admission  of  Guilt. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Beard  said:  I  think,  Mr.  Besley, 
I  won't  trouble  you  to  produce  any  more  evidence.  I 
think  I  cannot  deny  that  we  have  sold  this  seed  to 
Mr.  Francis,  and  therefore  plead  guilty  to  both 
summonses,  but  I  should  ask  you  as  to  the  question 
of  fraud.  He  bought  it  as  killed  seed,  and  he  says 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  sell  it,  therefore  no  one  else 
could  be  defrauded. 

Tne  Lord  Mayor,  referring  to  the  Act,  said  that 
under  section  5,  by  which  he  thought  he  must  con- 
strue section  3,  under  which  the  summonses  had  been 
taken  out,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  seed  had  been 
"  killed  "  and  had  been  sold  as  "  killed  "  seed. 

Mr.  Beard  :  I  would  only  say  that  Mr.  Francis 
was  not  defrauded  ;  if  you  take  the  evidence  it  is 
quite  ceitain,  I  think,  that  Mr,  Francis  was  not  de- 
frauded. 

Infliction  of  Penalty. 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  I  inflict  the  full  penalty  for 
each  offence  and  costs. 

Mr.  Beard  :  As  this  is  the  first  case,  I  do  not 
think  costs — 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  It  is  a  very  serious  matter 
that  the  seeds  of  the  country  should  be  adulterated. 
I  inflict  the  penalty  of  jCs  for  each  offence — ^5  for 
the  offence  of  killing  the  seed  and  ^5  for  that  of 
selling  the  killed  seed,  and  £$  ^s-  costs. 

The  fines  and  costs  were  at  once  paid. 


%^t  mizRil^/x, 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  z8,  : 
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Nov.  22.— A    Tine  day.     Frequent  showers.      Strong  wind. 
Gale  ?t  6  A.i\i. 

—  23, — A  very  fine  day.     Clear,  cold,  and  windy.     Lunar 

halo  at  night. 

—  24. — Overcast,  dull,   and   wet   throughout.     ISarometer 

reading  at  3  i'. M..  29  083  in.  ;  at?  ]',m,,  28.891  in.; 
at  10,30  I'.iM. ,  28.071  in.  ;  and  at  midnight, 
29  029  in. 

—  25. — A  nne  day.  partially  cloudy.     Very  cold.     Baro- 

meter reading  at  9  a.m.,  29.606  in.,  and  steadily 
rose  to  29  S23  in.  at  midnight. 

—  26. — Fine,    but  cloudy   till  4  P.M.     Overcist,  dull,  and 

thin  rain  fell  alter,     blight  fog  in  morning. 

—  27, — Fine  and    bright  till  3  30  i\m.     Overcast  and  dull 

with  continuous  showers  of  rain  after  4  p.m.  A 
little  rain  fell  before  8  a.m. 

—  28. —  Fine,  bright,  clear  and  cold. 


London:  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  24,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  30.30  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  1030.08  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the  i8ch, 
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increased  to  30. 11  inches  by  midm'i;ht  on  the  same 
day,  decreased  to  29.57  inches  by  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  increased  to  29.S2  inches  by  the  morning  of 
the  2ist,  decreased  to  29  23  inches  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  22d,  increased  to  29  75  inches  by  about  midnight 
on  the  23d,  decreased  to  29.07  inches  by  7  r.M. 
on  ihe  24th,  and  was  29  21  inches  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level 
was  29.61  inches,  being  0.23  inch  below  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  and  0.27  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  53°  both  on  the  21st 
and  22d  to  43^"  on  the  24fh  ;  the  mean  value  for  the 
week  was  49!".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  varied  from  33I''  on  the  igth  to 
39'  on  the  iSth  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  36°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
134°!  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  was  ig"  on  the 
2lst,  and  the  least  9j°  on  the  24th.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  of  the  air  and  the  departures  from  their 
respective  averages  were  as  follows  : — iSch,  45°-2,  ■ 
+  3°-3  ;  I9t^^»  42''.6,  +  o'.S;  20th,  40^3,  —  i''.4; 
2ist,  43^9,  +  2\z\  22d,  45^3,  +  3^6;  23d,  43°  5, 
+  l^.S  ;  24th,  39°,  — 2°.6"  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  for  the  week  was  42°.S,  being  1°. i  above 
the  average  of  sixty  years. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  86{° 
on  the  22d,  82°  on  the  23d,  and  So.^"  on  the  20th  ; 
on  the  24th  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  49'. 
The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass  with 
its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky  were  29"  on  the  igih 
and  24th  ;  the  mean  reading  for  ihe  week  was  32". 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  mostly 
from  the  S.W.,  and  its  strength  was  brisk,  particularly 
on  the  22d  and  23d  days.  The  weather  during  the 
week  was  fine  but  cloudy,  cool,  and  showeiy,  A 
gale  of  wind  prevailed  during  the  22d  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d.  A  lunar  halo  was  seen  on  the  23  '. 
Slight  fog  prevailed  on  the  24th. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  56°  at  Truro, 
55^°  at  Plymouth,  and  55°  at  Cambridge  ;  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Hull  was  49°,  and 
at  Sunderland  50° ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  53i^  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  were  28^  at  Wolverhampton,  29°  at  Hull, 
294°  at  Nottingham,  and  30^  at  Sheffield  and  Ecclcs  ; 
ttie  lowest  temperatures  ot  the  air  at  Portsruouih  was 
3S**,  and  at  Plymouth  36^°;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  324°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  the  greatest  at  Wolverhampton,  25^°,  and 
the  leait  at  Portsmouth  and  Sunderland,  both  15"; 
the  mean  range  from  all  stations  was  2o|°, 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  53°,  Plymouth,  52°,  and  Portsmouth, 
51°,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  45]°,  and  Bradford  and 
Sunderland,  both  46 .p ;  the  general  mean  from  all 
stations  was  48^'^.  The  mean  of  the  seven  low  ni^ht 
temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Wolverhampton,  32^°, 
at  Nottingham,  335",  and  Leicester,  Cambridge, 
Eccles,  and  Hull,  all  35.!;'' ;  and  the  highest  at  Truro, 
42°,  and  Plymouth  40^" ;  the  mean  from  all  stations 
was  37*.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  the  greatest  at  Wolverhampton,  I54°»  and 
the  least  at  Sunderland,  7.^°  j  the  mean  daily  range 
from  all  stations  was  1 1 4°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  42.^%  being  i:',"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
were  47°  at  Truro,  46"  at  Plymouth,  and  45}°  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  the  lowest  were  39F  at  Wulvcrhampton, 
and  40.)°  at  Hull. 

Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  2  inches  at  Brighton, 
Brittol,  and  Bradford,  whilst  at  Cambridge  and 
Sunderland  four-tenths  of  an  inch  only  was  recorded  ; 
the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  l|  inch  nearly. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  fine, 
but  cool  and  showery.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at 
Bristol  and  Bradford  on  the  22i. 

Scotland  :  Temper ature.—'Wi^  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  (rom  55*  at  Paisley  to  46"  at 
Glasgow  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  49 1^ 
The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  dir  varied  from  27^ 
at  Dundee,  and  28°  at  both  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
to  34°  at  Glasgow;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  29^'^.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  Irom  all  stations  was  194°. 

The  mean  temperature  ot  the  air  for  the  week 
from  all  staions  was  40*,  being  2'  lower  than  the 
value  for  the  corresponding  wtek  in  1S76.  The 
highest  was  41°,  at  Glasgow  and  Eeith,  and  the 
lowest  38.1°,  at  Dundee. 

Rain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  the  several 
stations  varied  fiom  2  inches  and  four-tenths  at 
Greenock,  and  2  inches  and  three-tenths  at  Paisley, 
to  ihree-quaricrs  of  an  ir  ch  at  Glasgow.  The  average 
fall  over  ihe  country  wa^  i  inch  and  four-tenlhg. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
54^°,  the  lowest  was  26^^  the  range  274",  the  mean 
42^°,  and  the  fall  of  rain  1.04  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


He  tliat  qnestioneth  much  sftall  learn  mudt.—BA'zoit. 

216.  Seedling  Amaryllis.— Will  some  of  your 
numerous  practical  correspondents  kindly  inform  me 
how  long  it  takes  to  bloom  the  Amaryllis  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seed,  and  under  what  treatment  they  will 
bloom  the  quickest  ?  Subscriber. 


Answers    to    Correspondents, 

Brussels  Si'ROUT  :  B.  T.  W.  Your  new  variety  named 
Welch's  Giant  appears  to  be  a  very  good  one,  but  does 
not  display  any  marked  advance  ou  other  strains  in 
cultivation. 

Clerodendrons  :  F.  A,  F.  C.  fallax  has  much  larger 
flowers  than  C.  squamatum,  with  a  smaller  shorter- 
toothed  calyx.  The  lea/es  of  the  latter  plant  are 
covered  on  the  under  side  with  minute  flat  scales — 
whence  the  name. 

Exchange:  W.  A.  B.,  A'i'kca  Castle,  J/.r^cw^v,  writes 
to  say  that  he  has  the  back  numbers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  to  June,  1873,  if 
any  of  our  correspondents  would  like  to  exchange  for 
some  other  standard  work, 

FuNGt  :  Alex.  Cum<ni?i_^s.  The  name  of  the  larger 
Fungus  is  Coprinus  atramentarius  ;  the  smaller, 
Agaricus  terreus.  Neither  are  of  any  value  for  the 
table,  though  the  first  is  occasionally  eaten  by  enthu- 
siasts. 

Grafting:  y.  P.  You  had  better  get  a  copy  of  The 
Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding,  by  Charles  Baltet, 
published  at  37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Narcissus  Injured  by  a  Grub  :  A.  Your  Narcissus 
bulbs  are  irretrievably  iniured  by  ihe  grub  of  the  Nar- 
cissus fly,  Criarhina  Narcissi,  which  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  1842  under  the  name 
of  Merodon  Narcissi.     It  is  there  stated  that  in  the 


Fig.  135.— the  narcissus  flv. 


month  of  November  one  or  two  large  roundish  holes 
(fig,  135,  (7,  /')  ari  sometimes  found  in  the  ouisides  of 
the  bulbs  of  these  flowers,  which  arc  more  or  less 
decayed  within,  where  a  maggot  will  generally  be 
found,  which,  by  feeding  on  the  heart  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  has  been  the  sole  author 
of  the  mischief.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the 
maggot  is  transformed  into  a  pupa,  to  accomplish 
which  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  bulb  near  the  roots,  b, 
and  buries  itself  in  the  surrounding  earth,  where  it 
remains  until  the  following  spring,  when  the  flies  issue 
from  their  tombs. 

Heating  Greenhouse  :  T.  E.  By  all  means  adopt  a 
small  hot-water  apparatus  of  light  n-etal,  the  boiler 
being  placed  at  one  end,  inside  the  house,  and  being 
set  over  a  gas  burner  fixed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
furnace  not  opening  into  the  house,  and  provided  with 
a  flue  pipe  to  carry  off  the  fumes.  As  the  gas  burner 
can  be  fixed  in  any  position  high  or  low,  you  should 
have  liitle  difificulty  in  arranging  a  simple  apparatus 
with  the  hot-water  pipes  working  on  the  level.  You 
will  find  this  much  easier  to  keep  going  than  one  de- 
pending on  lighting  a  fire  when  heat  is  required. 

Insects  :  E.  W.  Aleyrodes  Chelidonii  orallied  species. 
/.  O.  W. — C.  R.  L.  Your  Cineraria  leaf  is  ruined  by 
the  laivag  of  a  minute  two-winged  fly  {Phytomyz.i 
sp.  ?).  We  know  no  other  remedy  than  that  of 
smartly  pinching  the  inftcled  part  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  so  as  to  destroy  the  larva.   /.  O.   W. 

Myrtles  :  A  Constant  Subscriber.  Good  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould. 

Namks  oi"  Plants  :  J.  M.  IV.  Abies  Menziesii. — 
IK.  jV.  S.  Myanthus  deltoideus.— 5.  E.  The  plant 
with  the  black  berries  is  the  common  Buckthorn, 
Rhamnus  catharticus  ;  the  other  is  the  common 
Spindle-tree,    Euonymus    europ^us. —  Vl^.  Crampton. 

1,  Kiipatorium  Weinmannianum  alia^:   E.  ligusirina  ; 

2,  Sparmannia  africana.  Your  specimens  were  un- 
usually good  ones  as  compared  with  many  that  we 
get.— !K  Hoiojrd.  Astelia  '^AnV.sW.  —  G.  Parrot.  2, 
probably  Pyrtjihrum  fruticosum.  Send  better  speci- 
mens,— Subscriber.  Tecoma  jasminoidcs.  The  Pelar- 
gonium is  not  "  New  Life." — A.  Lee.  r,  Asp'enium 
marinum  ;  2,  Pteris  hastata  macrophylla  ;  3,  Gasteria 
verrucosa.  The  Grape  cannot  be  named  from  so  poor 
a  specimen  ;  possibly  it  is  Kaisin  de  Ciilabrc^LJ.  S. 
I,  Adianlum  pentadactylon  ;  2,  insufficient ;  3.  appear 
to  be  berries  of  Ardisiacrenulata.—//.  C.     Euonymus 


europJEus.— G.  Toioill.  Correa  cardinalis  ;  propa- 
gated like  other  hard-wooded  plants,  by  cuttings.— 
Ebor.  Celsia  arcturus. 

Tulips  :  Ella.     Cover  them  the  same  as  Hyacinths. 

Vine  Dressing:  R  E.  AL,  Bristol.  What  you  call 
"American  blight''  is  no  doubt  the  mealy  bug,  a 
very  different  insect.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  dress 
the  canes  with  Gishurst  Compound,  which,  together 
with  instructions  for  its  use,  you  can  obtain  from  any 
nurseryman  or  seedsman. 

•»•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Erratum. — At  page  661,  for  "  Croton  Heertii,"  read 
"  C.  Mortii."         _^__ 

Catalogues  Received. — Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons 
(108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester),  Catalogue  of  Forest 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c,— Messrs,  W,  Smith 
&  Son  (Aberdeen  and  Kintore),  Catalogue  of  Forest 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Conifers,  &c.— Martin  Grashoff(Qaed- 
linburg,  Germany),  Wliolesale  Trade  Catalogue  of 
Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 


Communications  Received.— R.  C,  E.— R.  A.  P.— W,  C.  S. 
(too  Ule).— M.  J.  E.— H.  C,  jun.— W.  U.— R.  L.  tnot 
knowii),^R.  P.  B.  (next  week). — D.  D.  (we  have  not  yet 
received  llic  quill).— W.  C— C.  O.-J,  S,-A.  B.  (many 
thankb).-E.  P.  F.-M.  P. -A.  McD.-J.  RI.  W.-W.  B.  S. 


DIED. — On  Monday,  November  5,  at  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington,  Edward  jAMiiS  Dunnan,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Donnan,  Castle  Belling- 
ham,  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  late 
foreman  in  The  Gardens  at  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend, 
Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nai^cmber  29. 
Though  trade  has  been  quiet  there  has  been  a  belter 
demand  for  home-grown  Grapes  during  the  past  week, 
though  samples  are  now  contined  to  the  late  keeping 
sorts,  such  as  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Gros  Col- 
man.  Pines  are  Still  arrivmg  in  large  f[uantiiies  from 
the  Azores,  and  in  good  condition,  but  prices  are  low. 
Kent  Cobs  are  stagnant.  James  Webber,  Wholesale 
Apple  Market, 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d. 

Apples,  per  J^-sicve  i  6-50,  Pears,  per  doz.  ..  20-40 
Grapes,  per  lb,  . .  o  9-  0  o  j  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  16-60 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  S  0-12  o  '  Figs,  green.  Uoz.  ..  10-30 
Nuts,  Cobs,  p«r  lb...  04-061  Walnuts,  per  bushel  5  c-  8  o 
Oranges,  per  100     ..  6  o-i5  o  I 

Vegetables. 
J,  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

perbunille. .         , .   i  6-  .. 
Beans,    French,    per 

packet        . .         ..10-.. 
Beet,  per  doz,  . .    10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,   p. 

bush.  ..         ..60-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz,  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..   04-06 

—  new,  Fr.,  bunch  16-.. 
Cauliflowers, perdoz,   16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle..    16-20 
Chilis,  per  ioo         ..  30-  .. 
Cucumbers,  each     ..   10-60 
Endive,  per  doz.       ..    10-20 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  1  6- 


5.  d.  S.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .   02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score..   20-.. 
Mint,    green,   bunch  06-.. 
Mushroom.s,  perpntt,   10-30 
Onions,  per  bushel  .    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun,  06-., 
Parsley,  per  bunch.,  04-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ,.    10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz,  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb,  ..06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomalos.  per  doz.  . .  10-60 
Turnips,  per  bimdle  04-06 


Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 

Polatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  931.  to  iioj.  ;  Kent  Regents,  looi, 
to  140S.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  i40J-.  to  i6oi. 

Cut  Flowers. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s-  d.  s.  d. 

Abutilon,   I  a  blooms  o  6-  r  6  Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 

Azalea,  12  sprays    ,.  10-30  Mignonette,  12  bun,  4  o-  q  o 

Bouvardias.  per  bun.  10-40  Narcissus,        ^  Paper 

Camellia  bims.,  doz.  2  0-12  o  While),  per  doz...  20-40 

Carnations,  12  blooms  16-40  Pelargoniums,  i2Spr,   10-30 

Chrysanih  ,    12  bun.  6  o-iS  o  —  zonal,  12   sprays  06-16 

Cornflower,    12   bun.  6  o-  Q  o  Primula,  double,  per 


Epiphylliini,  i2blms.  10-30 
Euchaiis,  per  doz,  ..  4  0-12  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  s  0-12  o 
Heartsease,  12  bun.  40-60 
Heliotropes.  12  spr.  06-10 
Hyacinths,  Rom. doz.  20-40 

Plants  in  Pots. 
t.  d.  s.  d. 
Azalea,  per  dozen  ..30  0-60  o 
Begonias,  per  doz. ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Camellia,  vor. ,  doz. 30  0-63  o 
Chrysaiuh.,  per  doz.  5  0-12  o 
Clematis        ..  ..12  0-24  o  „ 

Coleiis,  per  dozen  ..  60-90     Myrtles,  do. . ,         ..  6  0-12 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.,. 12  0-24  o     Palms  in  v.-u-icty, each  3  6-27  o 


bunch  ..  ..10-20 

Roses  (indoor),  doz,  1  6-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  9  o-iS  o 
Tropacolum,  12  bun.  10-40 
Tuberoses,  12  blms,  20-40 
Violets,    12    bunches  10-30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ficus  elastica.  each  2  6-15  o 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ,,2  0—10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  16-60 
Mignonette,  per  doz,  60-00 


Cyperus,do. . .  ..  4  0-12  o 
Dracsna  terminalis  30  0-60  o 
—  viridis,  per  doz,  18  0-24  o 
Erica  HvcmaIis,doz.i2  0-4J  o 
gracilis,  per  doz,  6  o-iT 


Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  ..  . .  6  o~  9  o 

SolanumR      ..  ••9  0-24  o 

ScilLi,  per  dozen     ..  6  o-ia  o 
Tulips,  per  dozen  ..100-18 


Euonymus,  v.ir,,  doz.  6  0-24  o     ValoiUpurpur.,  dor.  9  0-18  o 
Fems,in  var.,p.  doi.  4  0-18  g  ' 
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SEEDS. 

London  :  Nov.  28. — There  is  now  an  improved 
inquiry  for  farm  seeds,  and  quotations  generally  exhibit 
extreme  firmness.  White  Clovers,  in  particular,  com- 
mand a  strong  advance,  a  good  business  having  been 
lately  done  therein.  For  Alsike,  also,  full  prices  are 
obtained.  '  For  b  jth  these  varieties  this  year's  crops  are 
undoubtedly  short,  and  of  inferior  quality.  As  regards 
red  Clover  the  position  remains  unchanged.  Owing  to 
the  abundance  and  comparative  cheapness  of  French 
samples,  there  is  no  large  export  movement  to  this 
country  from  the  United  States.  Mail  advices  just 
received  from  Illinois  describe  many  of  the  parcels  then 
being  marketed  as  somewhat  injured  by  the  continued 
wet  weather.  Really  good  French  Clover  can  now  be 
bought  in  London  at  from  54J.  to  56J.  per  cwt.  Con- 
sidering how  short  will  be  the  supply  of  English  seed 
these  figures,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  are  perfectly 
safe.  The  tendency  of  American  Timothy  is  upwards. 
In  Trefoils  there  has  been  no  business  doing  ;  holders, 
however,  appear  confident  tliat  still  higher  rates  will 
prevail  next  spring.  For  foreign  Italian  there  is  an  im- 
proved sale,  the  moderate  terms  now  current  having 
attracted  attention.  In  Rye-grasses  there  is  no  altera- 
tion. Occasional  sales  of  Canary  seed  are  reported  at 
last  week's  currencies :  some  heavy  arrivals  of  ihis 
article  have  been  lately  reported  into  Liverpool.  For 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  there  is  a  fair  request  at  pre- 
vious rates.  Linseed,  Buckwheat,  Peas,  &c.,  are  with- 
out variation.  John  Shaw  6*  Sons,  Seed  AIercha?its, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C. 


CORN. 

Trade  was  firm  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday.  As  re- 
gards Wheat  there  was  invariably  an  improvement  of  u. 
per  quarter  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  the  previous 
Monday.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  English  supply 
was  no  dearer.  Barley  was  well  held,  and  on  the  value 
of  grinding  parcels  there  was  an  advance  of  quite  u.  per 
quarter  on  the  week.  Malt  was  quiet  on  recent  terms. 
Oats  were  in  limted  request,  and  much  the  same  in 
price.  Maize  was  the  turn  in  favour  of  the  seller. 
Bean?,  Peas,  and  flour  were  quiet,  but  steady,  small 
purchases  being  made  at  previous  quotations.— On 
Wednesday  dealing  in  Wheat  and  other  descriptions  of 
produce  was  upon  the  same  limited  scale  as  on  Monday  ; 
but  there  being  an  impression  that  the  lowest  point  has 
been  about  touched,  while  the  weather  has  a  hardening 
influence  rather  than  otherwise,  holders  were  not  dis- 
posed to  press  sales,  No  change  was  reported  in  prices. 
— Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  November 
24  :— Wheat,  5ij-.  ^d.  ;  Barley,  44J.  ;  Oats,  24J.  -^d. 
For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : — Wheat,  475,  5*;^, ; 
Barley,  39J.  ^d.  ;  Oats,  25J.  9^. 


CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  cattle  market  on  Monday  there 
was  a  larger  supply  of  beasts,  but  the  increase  was  not 
so  great  as  was  expected,  seeing  the  restrictions  on  re- 
moval of  cattle  beyond  the  metropolis  are  entirely  re- 
voked. This  circumstance,  however,  brought  together 
a  much  larger  number  of  buyers  than  for  a  long  time 
past,  consequently  the  trade  was  more  cheerful,  with  an 
advance  in  prices.  There  was  also  a  few  more  sheep  ; 
the  trade  for  them  was  dull,  at  late  quotations.  Choice 
calves  were  scarce  and  dearer.  Quotations  :~Beasts, 
4J.  %d.  to  5J.  4^.,  and  5J.  Srf.  to  6s.  id.  ;  calves,  5^.  to 
6j.  4(/.  ;  sheep,  $s.  ^d.  to  5^.  8j.,  and  6i.  40'.  to  7J.  ; 
pigs,  4J.  to  5^.— Thursday's  trade  was  without  great 
feature.  Supplies  both  of  beasts  and  sheep  were  about 
an  average  for  a  Thursday,  and  business  was  quiet  but 
steady  for  fine  kinds,  which  maintained  Monday's  prices. 
Calves  were  scarce  and  dear. 


HAY. 

Tuesday's  Whitechapel  report  states  that  good  Clover 
was  scarce  and  firm.  Hay  and  straw,  of  which  the 
supply  was  moderate,  experienced  a  dull  trade.  Quota- 
tions :— Prime  Clover,  xoos.  to  i40j-.  ;  inferior,  851.  to 
9SJ. ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  103^.^;  inferior,  75^.  to 
855.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  545.  per  load.— On  Thursday  a 
large  supply  of  fodder  was  offered  for  sale.  There  was 
a  very  dull  trade,  and  prices,  although  not  quoted  lower, 
to  effect  sales  had  to  be  reduced  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Prime  Clover,  iooj.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  855.  to 
95J.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J.  to  103J.  ;  inferior,  75T.  to 

855.  ;  and  straw,  44J.    to  54J.  per  load. Cumberiand 

Market  quotations  :— Superior  meadow  hay,  98^^.  to 
iioj.  ;  inferior,  Soj-.  to  goj.  ;  superior  Clover,  130J.  to 
140^, ;  inferior,  1055.  to  115.J.  ;  and  straw,  55^.  to  6oj. 
per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  state 
that  there  prevails  a  steady  demand  for  the  better  kinds 
of  Potatos,  and  prices  are  fairly  supported.  Inferior 
descriptions  remain  a  dull  sale.  Kent  Regents,  i6oj.  to 
190J.  ;  flukes,  150.T.  to  xjos.  ;  Victorias,  1205.  to  140J. 
per  ton.— The  imports  into  London  continue  to  increase 
in  bulk.  In  the  course  of  last  week  131,418  bags  were 
received  from  Hamburg.  7584  Bremen,  6758  Antwerp. 
1647  Hariingen,  1541  Boulogne,  1564  bags  795  sacks 
Dunkirk,  1439  bags  Brussels,  547  sacks  Rouen,  591  bags 
Rotterdam,  and  204  Caen. 


COALS. 

A  good  supply  of  house  coals  at  market  on  Monday 
sold  at  last  noted  quotations  ;  Hartley's,  however,  de- 
clined 6f/.  per  ton.  Prices  on  Wednesday  showed  no 
alterations,  and  were  as  follows  : — West  Hartley,  i^s,<^d.\ 
Walls  End— Hetton,  20;.;  Hetton  Lyons,  -ljs.  gd.  ; 
Lambton,  igs.  6d.  ;  Original  Hartlepool,  20J. ;  Tunstall, 
173-,  9rf. ;  Chilton,  i8j.  gd.  ;  Tees,  igs.  gd. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor 
Castle  and  Frogmore  Gardens,  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  ihe 
late  Professor  Lindley,  &c. 

MADE  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL. 
A  ptrfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  tem- 
perature where   it   is  applied.     A  good   covering  for  pits  and 
Forcing  Frames. 

PROTECTION  from  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

Improved  "  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6d. 

per  yard, 

"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide u.  lOi/.  per  yard  run. 

3  yards  wide 3s.  per  yard. 

4  yards  wide 3^   icx/.  per  yard. 

ELISHA    T.    ARCHER,   only   Maker  of  "  Frigi   Domo," 

Erockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  of  all  Florists 

and  Seedsmen. 

NOTICE.— REMO\  ED  from  3.  CANNON  STREET,  CITY. 


THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrou;;ht  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  ok  applicatton. 


A L 


T i^,  Imiii 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 
s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No*  13      ti        II       '^     3      I  iQ      25      30      3    7 
Illustrated   Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,  and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application, 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  20J,  and  upwards. 

special  quotations  for  larger  guaitiities. 


J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
28s    and     362,     EDGWARE     ROAD.     LONDON, 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  CO 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  SL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade ; 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


w 

"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "  CLIMAX  "  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardener^  CtironicU, 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  witih  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


S  P  E  QIAL      NOTI  C  E. 
IMPORTANT   REDUCTION   IN   THE   PRICE   OP 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 

NETTING. 


The  undersigned,  the  INVENTORS  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  original 
rates.     Delivery  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order. 

BARNARD,    BISHOP    &    BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS,  NORWICH,  and  93  and  95,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STRElt, 

LONDON,    E.G.— October  20,  1877. 
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Price  18s. 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete    with    Evaporating    Pan,  will    burn, 
without  attention,  for  Tweniy-four  Hours. 

No  Smoke,  no  Smell,  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

Present  price  0/  Oil,   is.  \d,  per  Gallon. 
Deane  &  Co.  provide  and  fix  Hot-water  Appa-  ^ 
ratus  tor  all  Horticultural  purposes.  -^ 

Factory,  1,  Jacob  Sreet.  Dockhead.     vV 

Illustrated    Horticultural  Catalogues  Post-free,  v 

DEANE  AND  CO.  (46,  King  Wm.st.),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

GEORGE'S  PATENT  CALORIGEN, 

FOR 

Warming  and  Ventilating  Small 
Conservatories. 

The    only    Gas     Stove 
in  which  the    product   of 
combustion      is      entirely 
excluded  from  the  Conser- 
vatory. 
Made  iii  Wrought  Iron. 
^3  IS. 
Made  in  Copper,  is. 
Height,    28    inches  ;    dia- 
meter, 14  inches. 
It   will    be    found    very 
valuable  in  the  Nursery  or 
Sick  Room,  Damp  Build- 
ines.   Conservatories. 
Offices,     S:c.       Exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  iSyt 
(Department  of  Scientific 
Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed 

(not  burnt)  fresh  air. 


WAGSTAFF'S 


Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS. 

Efficient  and  Econotnical. 

'Awarded  6  Silver  Medals,  ^     " 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
grat^s,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAG3TAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinfield. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL. 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse.  119.  Newgate  Street,  E.C,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W,     Prospectus  free. 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY. 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT;  72,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.C.  :  and  q.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  E.vhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES  ; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  o( 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
tlie  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  ai  three 
attd  one-Ji/th  poiaids  of  coal  pox  horse-power  per  hour. 

NOTICE    TO    THE    TRADE. 
TEBBS*    UNIVERSAL     FUMIGATOR 

Can    be  obtained   Wholesale  of  FLANAGAN  and  SON. 
Seedsmen.  oS,  Cheaoside,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  of  CORKY  and 
SOPER,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 
No  one  cultivating  plants  under  glass  should  be  without  one. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 
During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872,  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  beintj  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  i',M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnace  in  the  morning — equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners  I  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION.  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  si.-imps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  Engliuid 
except    three.     Amateurs   will  also  find   THE    WONDER,   a 
smaller  kind   of  Boiler,   equally  as  satisfactory,   and   certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.     Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


\ 


Horticultural  Buildings  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co.'s  Patent  Method  of  Construction  are  very  strong,  7nost 
durable,  li^ht^  elegant,  amply  ventilated,  perfect  efficiency  for  intended  purpose  \%  guaranteed^  are  economical  in  cost 
and  maintenance ;  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MESSENGER  and  CO.,  from  their  long  experience,    and  having   large   Works  exclusively  devoted    10    the 
Construction   and   Heating  of  Horticultural   buildings,   are  in   a  position  to   execute  with    despatch,  in   the   best 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  entrusted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Plans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plans  and  B it imates  fot warded  on  receipt  of  ParticuUrs  by  Post.      Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DESUJNS,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co..  post-free  for 
thirty-three  stamps.  G;ntlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  hive  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  efliciency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  Plant  Protector^  sent  free. 


WANTED,   Second-hand    4-INCH    HOT- 
WATER  PIPING,  for  heating  Vinery,  50  ^^^^  lo"g> 
with  one  division  and  boiler  complete. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN,  107.  Grosvenor  Road,  Pimlico.  S.W. 


"ONES'S 


PATENT    "DOUBLE    L" 

SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz.,  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER  "  will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


Larger  sizes  if  required. 


From  Mr.  Charles  Yoi-Tng,  Nurseries,  Balhnm  Hill,  S.W., 
Alay  Qg,  1873. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent  '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s^y  that  they  are  most  satisfactory, 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubular  boilers  I  have  in  work," 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS.wiih  Boilers,  ofall  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOr- WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London,  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nurs;ery.  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester.  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug.  8,  1S77. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opmion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trcntham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  lime.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham  Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all-  equal  to  the 
Stevens*  Riveted  Trenlhani  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
we  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not   in    the   habit    of   giving   testimonials,    but  we 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion, 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"lAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  ft  J.  SILVESTER. 
HOT-WATER      ENGINEERS,     &c.,     &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works.  Newcastle.  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  onlv  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the   inspection  of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cotta !    Portable !     For  Coal  I 

EOBERTS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  \d , 
without  atteiilion.  For  l*c-lri)oins,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authriiiicaleJ  TL-siuuonials  sunt.  In 
use  daily  at  Patenlce's,  THUMAS  KOBEUTS. 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE, 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  305. 

Page  iig    o    o 

Half  Page 500 

Column        ..  . .  ..  -.350 


GAS-DENEBS,   AND    OTHERS,    WANriNG    PLACES, 

a6  words  is.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  Hue 

(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line- 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  s^.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  tJie  current  week  must  reach  tlie  Office 
by  Thiirsday  noon. 

All  SuUscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom:  13  Monihs,  £\  35-   i<=m/- ;  6  Months, 

iij.  \\d.  :  3  Months,  6i, 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Monihs. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 

to  W.  Richards. 


PaBLiSHiNG  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


— «BJ'g._'';^:S?i.- 


BECKETT    BROS., 

HoRTlCL'LTl'RAL  llUlf.DERS  AND  HoT-WATER  ENGINEERS. 

Patentees  &  Maiuifactiirers  of  the  Self-adjiisling  Throttle  Valve, 

now  so  mucli  in  use  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

Sec  lUnstrated  CATALOGUE,    Tzvo  Stum/s. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

Works  :    ANCHOR   STREET,   CHELMSFORD. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.  —  Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  Sec,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  31:^. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 2,  Gloucester  Street,  liegent's 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

Metallic  Hotliouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty- 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE    BUILDER   and    HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Eirmin^bam.     Established  a.d,  1S18. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5^.  each. 
S^  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment. 


w. 


H.    LASCELLES,    Horticultural 

Builder,  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Work^-, 
121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Estimates   given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVA^rORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed  s.   d. 
good   i6-oz.    sheet  glass,    painted-  four  coats,  and 

packed  ready  for  use ,    ■  •  35    o 

Portable   Box  with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 65    o 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .  36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats  10    o 

6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed       . .          . .          . .  60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats           16  '6 


J 


OHN  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  ■)!?„„,  nn 
VINERIES~all  the  latest  improvements,  K  S™„ 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  )  '"  iiuuu. 

HORTICULTURAL    UU  I  LDE  R  and  TI  M  BE  R 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

Greeniiouses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  tural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  leet  long,  13  feet  wide,  ,£50;  21  feet  by  13  feet,  ,£28; 
I2j'2  feet  by  10  feet,  £15.      Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

OR    SALE,  a  large  IRON   CONSERVA- 

TORY,  suitable  for  a  Gardener's  Show  House.  Cost 
£gao,  price  j^ioo.  Trees,  Plants  and  Shrubs  to  half  this  value 
will  be  taken  in  exchange.     Apply 

J.  GROVER,   Builder,  Wilton  Works,  New  North  Road, 
London,  N. 

I71OR  SALE,  cheap,  a  First-class  GREEN- 
HOUSE,  80  feet  in  length,  by  10  feet,  divided  into  three 
sections,  one  centre  ao  feet,  two  ends  30  feet, 

KEEN  AND  SON,  Church  Street,  Croydon. 


r^^ 

*    J       ?■ 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying,  VIRGIN  CORK. 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO,,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street.  London,  E.C. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  3.?.  6d.  per  1000,  or  305.  per  :o,ooo  ;  if  eyeleted, 
4^.  per  1000,  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3J.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO. ,  Label  Works,  Boston, 

Under  the  Patronage  of  tne  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 
black-faced  letters. 

The  GarHe7iers'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 

J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Strat  ford-on- A  von. 

Indestructible  TeiTa-Cotta  Plant  Markers, 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO, .  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 
TT     M,    POLLETT'S    COLLECTION 

ri  •  of  over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  BLOCKS  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  Ubc  of  any  of  them 
gratis. 

H.  M.  P.  Publishes  Small  SEED  CATALOGUES  in  two 
sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small 
consumers.     Specimens  and  Prices  on  application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  12  to  15, 
Bridgewater  Gardens.  Barbican.  E.C. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Twenty  Plates,  giving  Photographs 

of  all  ihe  species,  Woodcuts  of  the  Fructification,  and    an 
lllu::-t rated  Glossary  of  Terms,  Svo,  cloth,  loj.  td. 

FERNS     of     the     BRITISH     ISLES, 
Described  and  Photographed  by  Sv.  C, 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  i.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

This  day  is  published,  price  i,s., 

THE     ROSARIAN'S     YEAR    BOOK. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H,  Honvwood  Dombijain.      Con- 
taining arilcles  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  A.  Cheales,  Messrs. 
E.  Mawley,   Geo.  Paul,    &c,  ;    and  a  full  report   of  the  Great 
National  Rose  Show,  &c. 
WiM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  -^s.  &d., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.G. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGfiRE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Hortifcultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andr^,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  EUemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck.  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
lor.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Eruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-offige,  Ghent. 


Just  published  for  187S,  price  6d., 

FRANCIS  MOORE'S  ALMANAC. 
This  very  popular  Almanac,  which,  besides  the  usual 
Calendar,  contains  a  fuller  account  of  the  Eclipses  and  Astro- 
nomical phenomena  of  the  Year  than  any  publication  uf  its 
class,  was  lately  increased  by  several  pages,  giving  Lists  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
other  useful  information,  to  wtiich  has  been  since  added  a 
List  of  the  Principal  Business  Fairs  in  England  and  Wales, 

Published  by  the  STATIONERS'  COMPANY,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  B.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  15^., 

FOOD  and  DIETETICS, 
Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  Considered.  By 
F.  W.  Paw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  at  Guys  Hospital. 

"A    standard    work    of   reference." — Lancet,     "A   book   of 
first-rate    merit. — Practttiofier.      "Very    full    and    exhaustive 
throughout."— .S'/^c/rt^or.    "A  work  with  which  every  educated 
man  ought  to  make  himself  i^mW\Oi.T."—Chc}>iical  News. 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  and  Suipkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

An  Entirely  Novel  Work  on  Table  Decoration.  In  folio,  with 
twenty-four  Original  Designs  in  Chromo-Lithography ; 
price  30J. 

FLORAL  DESIGNS  for  the  TABLE  : 
Plain  Directions  for  its  Ornamentation  with  Cut  Flowers 
and  Fruit,  Classified  Lists  of  Suitable  Plants,  Leaves,  Berries, 
&c.  :  and  TWENTY-FOUR  ORIGINAL  COLOURED 
DESIGNS  for  Decorating  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and 
Supper  Tables  at  a  moderate  cost. 
"  The  prettiest  and  most  useful  Gift- Book  of  the  season." 
WYMAN  and  sons,  81,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  MidlandCouniUs 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farm-s,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Braitils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8rf.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
.  Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator^  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

and 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

RELI.'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Origin.al  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE, 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  st/. 

Publishing  Office- Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The   undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which   must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street, 

Bristol *  James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street, 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  shove  Offices 
for  the  iKe  of  Advertisers. 
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ri^HE       FLORIST      and      POMOLOGIST 

X.  for  DECEMBER,  price  \s. 

CONTENTS  :- 
PRIMULA.  MISS  EVA  FISH  (Coloured  Plate). 
Vines  and  Vine-Culture,  Chapter  XIII.     Injurious  Insects,  and 

the  Remedies  to  be  adopted,  (Five  Illustrations,  including 

several  figures  of  the  Phylloxera).     P>y  A.  F.  Barron. 
Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida.     By  T.  Moore. 
The   Auricula,    Chapter     XIV.        Recollections  of  the    Home 

Bloom,  Notes  by  the  Way.     By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 
Storing  Soil  for  Potting.     By  W.  Tillery. 
Choice  New  Peaches— Early  Alfred,  and  Magdab.     Coloured 

Plate. 
Cold  Houses  and  their  Uses.     By  R.  Gilbert. 
Villa  Gardening  for  December.     By  D. 
Catden  Gr.ssip.  &c. 
Inde-t  to  the  Volume  fur  1S77. 
I-i-l  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  1S77. 
J.i^t  of  Woodcut  Illustrations,  1877. 
London  :  W.  KENT  .\nd  CO..  23.  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

THE  GARDENER,  a  Monthly  Magazine 
of  Horticulturo  and  Floriculture.  Edited  by  David 
TllOMs;oN.  Author  of  "'  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden," 
&c..  as^i-Med  by  a  Staff  of  Practical  Gardeners  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  coi. tains  :~Flower  Gardens 
under  Glass.— Retrospect  of  the  Past  Forcing  Season.  — Hatdy 
Ornamental  FoIiat:e  Plants —Eupatorium  Weinmannianum. — 
The  Fruit  Crops  of  the  Past  Season,  and  Ne.xt  Year's  Prospects. 

—  Hints  (or  Amateurs:  December.— Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs  :  Rhus  (the  Sumachj.— The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden  — 
Lessons  in  Drawing  for  Young  Gardeners,  No.  XII. — Nolable 
Places  in  Wales  :   Cardift' Castle.— Carpet  and  Flower  Bedding. 

—  Something  like  a  Horticultural  Brain-Wave.- Thinning 
Parsley.— Gardening  Round  London.— Calendar.— Notices  to 
Correspondents. 

*,■  Intending  Subscribers  for  the  forthcoming  year  are 
requested  to  forward  their  orders  early,  either  through  their 
Booksellers,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers. 

Price  &/.  :  Yearly  Subscription,  free  by  post,  ^s.  Payable  in 
advance. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS.  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENicH.  E.  Pavnaert,  E,  RoDiGAS,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  las.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

THE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR   of 
GARDEN    OPERATIONS.      By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  M.P 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  -^d.  ;  post  free,  i%d. 
Post-nffice  Orders  are  to  be   made  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  .Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  OlTice  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,   London.  W.C. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK. 
Salary  .j^S  per  month,— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  quali- 
fications, experience,  and  age,  addressed,  B.,  12,  King  StieeC, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  ART 
OF     Desicriling     Plants     Coukf.cti.v,    In    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Ui^e  of  Schools.    Price  is. 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  An  AccotfNT  ok  the  Princu'al  Plants 
Emplovku  in  Mkdicine  or  DoMF-.'iTic  CEcoNOMY,  In  One 
Volume.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  v. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  The  Rudiments 
OF  Botanical  Scienxe.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  35.  6</. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of    BOTANY,    Struc- 
TiiRAL     AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL.       With    a     Glossary    of 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     qs.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  Scltool  Boiaiiy  ssvd  T/te  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  ol  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  qj. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  School  Botany. 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5;. 

London;  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  AND  CO.,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.G. 


^^  ADVERTISERS  are  rcqvestsd  to  nott  that 
althoufih  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — Wanted,  by  a  Gentle- 
man,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  Trade  in 
all  its  branches,  a  PARTS' ERSHI  P  in  an  established  bu^iness 
near  Londi^n.  Would  be  willine;  to  invest  from  /[looo  t-i  ^2000 
in  a  goud  concern. — Addrc>s,  in  first  instance,  SYDNEY 
SHAUBOLT^  Beechcroft,  Chislehursl. 

ANTED,      a      THOROUGH       GOOD 

SINGLE  HANDED  GARDENER— Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  and  i  acri:  <.f  Garden.- Full  particulars  to  be 
.iddrcMcd  to  L.  L.  G.,  Wildcroft.  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 


PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
arc  in  WANT  <A  a  KNIKEMAN,  who  understands 
7.ayerin^.  for  their  Nursery  al  Wanslead  Flats.— American 
NuriiericB,  Leytonstone,  E. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT, 
in  the  Garden  Seed  Uenartment.  State  ape,  wa^i.-s 
icquirtd,  and  references.  —  ALPHA.  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office.  W^.C. 


WANTED,  a  Young  MAN  (i8  to  20  years 
of  age),  to  Assi^t  in  a  Seed  Shop.  Prefeieuce  given  to 
one  who  has  had  two  or  three  years'  experience. — Apply, 
Slating  terms,  with  references,  to  FISHER,  HOLMES  &  CO., 
Seedsmen,  Sheffield. 


WANT     PLACES. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S,  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London.  N. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  energetic 
and  practical  Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  character. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and 
BAILIFF.S,  or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments 
or  Single-hand  Situations,  can  be  suiied,  and  have  full 
particulars  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


E. 


G.      HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re  engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery  . 
Malda  Vale.  London.  W. 


EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such. — The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 

GARDENER  (HEAD).--Age  24;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession.  Competent  to  fill  any  place 
of  trust.  Good  experience.  —  HENRY  ANDREWS,  The 
Gardens,  Wootton  Court.  Canterbury. 

GARDENER  (HEAD),  where  three  or  more 
are  kepi. — Age  2S  ;  thoroughly  understands  Hothouses 
and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Twelve  years' 
experience.  Good  references.  — ■  S.  KNuWLES,  Messrs. 
Eraser  ^  Murley,  Seedsmen.  90,  Queen  Street,  £xeter. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in 
Its  various  branches.  Ftrst-class  testimonials  from  previous  and 
piesi^nt  employers.— W.  McINTOSH,  Howhery  Park,  near 
Walluigford,  Oxfordshire. 

GARDENER  (Head). -Age  48,  married 
(one  in  family)  ;  understands  Forcing  in  all  its  branches. 
Stove  and  Greeuliouse  Plants,  Rotation  and  Cropping  Kitchen 
G.irden.  Keeping  Grounds  In  good  order,  &c.  Leaves  Down- 
ton  Castle.  Ludlow.  Salop,  at  Christmas,  where  he  has  been 
Head  Gardener  twenty- two  years.  Good  character.  — 
WILLIAM  LANDON,  The  Gardens,  Downton  Casile. 
Ludlow. 

GARDENER  (Head). — In  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  Honourable  Mary  Greville  Howard, 
late  of  Ashtead  P.trk,  Surrey,  of  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk.  Elf.'rd 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  Levens  Hall,  Westmoreland,  her 
principal  Gardener,  Mr.  Carlton,  is  disengaged,  and  offers  his 
services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentlcma.i  requiring  the  same. 
Eleven  and  a  half  years  in  present  situ.ition,  and  testimonials 
can  be  produced  from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  tne  highest 
order.  Would  also  undertake  the  Management  of  Land  and 
Woods.— THOMAS  CARLTON,  Ashtead  Park  Gardens,  near 
Epsom,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working) —Age  31. 
single  ;  thoroughly  understand  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons.  Cucumbers.  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  good  character.  —  G.  D., 
H.  Sprigings,  Orchard  Street,  St,  Albans,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  28, 
^ ingle.  —  Mr.  Bolk.  The  Gardens,  Somerleyton  Hall. 
Lowestoft,  would  be  happy  to  recommend  a  young  Man  to  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  requirmg  a  good  practical  man,  well  up  \n 
all  branches  of  the  profession.  First-class  references.^Address 
as  above. 

GARDENER.— John  Cowan,  The  Vine- 
yard,  Garston.near  Liverpool,  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
o  any  Noblcm.iii  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  first-class  Gardener 
a  Man  in  the  oiime  of  lif^e.  who  thoroiiglily  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  having  had  inany  years' experience 
in  some  of  ihe  btst  phces  in  England  and  Scotland. 

GARDENER  (Second).— Age  26,  single; 
well  underslands  Cucumbers,  Melons.  Vines,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  ti.iriltiilng.  Seven  years' good  reference.  —  S.  11  , 
Luiconibe,  D.iwlish. 

ARDENER  (Under).— Age  19;  willing  to 

J     malie    hunsrlf    usclul.      Good    character  —  F.   B.,  The 
Willows.  Great  Malvern. 


G 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  21,  single  ; 
well  experienced  in  Gardening.  Good  refeience.  Near 
London  preferred.— J.  C.,  Mrs.  Iredale,  17,  Circus  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

FO  R  E  M  A  N.  —  Thoroughly    understands 
Growing  for  Market.  Cut   FlowetR,  Forcing,  and  good 
Propagator.— F.  S.,  35,  Denmark  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPA- 
GATOR (Indoor),  in  a  Nursery  or  Market  Garden — 
Age  37,  married  :  thoroughly  e.\perienced  in  Plant  Growing, 
Forcing,  S:c-  Good  re:erences.— A.  K  ,  Post-office,  New 
\Vimbledon.  S.W. 


To  Nnrservmen. 

FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPA- 
G.-VTOR,  in  a  Glass  Nursery.— Practically  acquainted 
with  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  Forcing  of 
Flowers  and  Growth  of  Plants  for  Market.  Fitst-class  reitr- 
ence.>.  — A.  B  ,  i,  Adelaide  Terrace,  Wandsworth  Lane. 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

ROPAGATOR,    or    PROPAGATOR    and 

FOREMAN  (Indoor) —Age  25  ;  nine  years'  good  prac- 
tical experience  in  Stove  and  Soft-wooded  principally,  — F., 
4,  Eleanor  Terrace,  Devonshire  Road,  Croydon. 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR    (Soft-wooded).— Age  22. 
A    Market   Nursery   preferred.     Good  reference. — A.  S., 
Tithe  Farm,  Harrow. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  &c. 

I^OREMAN  and  SALESMAN,  in  an  Estab- 
lishment  requiring  *  the  services  of  an  energetic  and 
trustworthy  Man. — Age  27  ;  well  experltnced  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade.  References  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation  — 
HOKTICOLE,  6,  Thomas  Terrace,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER,  TRAVELLER,  or  HEAD 
SHOPMAN. — Age  34  ;  many  years'  pr.-tciical  experience, 
both  in  London  and  the  Provinces. —For  full  particulars,  testi- 
monials, and  references,  address,  VIOLA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN. — Age  26;  with  good  practical 
knowledge.  First-class  references  ;  character  iinexcep- 
tlonabie.  London  or  provinces.  —  l'»E.'£\J'Si, Gardeners  Chronicle 
Office.  W.C. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 
OHOPMAN     (SECOND).  —  Young,    Scotch  ; 

^O  has  had  live  years'  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  Houses 
in  Scotland.  Can  furnish  tirst-class  references. ^A.  B,,  Hurst  & 
Son,  6,  Leadenhalt  Street,  London,  E.G. 

SHOPMAN     (Assistant).  —  Age    22  ;    six 
years'  experience  in  good  Retail  houses.     Good  references. 
—J,  AMES,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

SHOPMAN    (ASSISTANT). —  Age     19;    four 

k3  years'  experience.  Good  references — W.  WEBSTER, 
Waveitree  Nursery,  Wavertree.  near  Liverpool. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

LAIRDand  SINCLAIR,  Seed  Merchants, 
Dundee,  can  recommend  a  Young  MAN.  who  has  served 
ftiur   years   as    Apprentice   and   one  year  as  Junior    Shopman 

with  them. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK,  in  a  Nursery 
or  Seed    Business. — Age   33.      First-class    references. — 
K.  W. ,  Mr.  Hay  ward.  Corn  Street,  Bristol. 

T~ '0  NUKSERYMEN  and  SEEDSMEN.— 
A  situation  wanted  by  a  young  Man  (age  ig).  Five 
years'  experience  in  all  branches. — J.  F.,  Gardeneri  Chronicle, 
Office,  W.C. 

K'iNAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommendod  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  I'he  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  ro  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street.  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-CO  M  FORT!  NG. 


E    P    P     S 

(DREAKFAST) 

COCO 


s 

A 


JAMES       EPPS     &     CO. 


U  O  M  CF,  O  P  A  T  H  I  C    C  H  K  M  I  S  T  S  . 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  AClDITy  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladles,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
173,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

Cures  of  BroncMtls,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and 

COUC.HS,  IIV 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— 
Mr.  C1.11  TON,  45,  Fleet  SI, cri,  Hiiry,  '.vritey.—"  \ 
have  great  pleasure"  in  recommending  the  Wafers,  knowing  that 
they  are  a  sure  remedy,  &c."  In  asthma,  consumption, 
hronchllis,  coughs,  colds,  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  is  given 
by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS,  which  taste  pleasantly.  Sold 
at  ir.  \%ti. 

OLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  aiTd    PILL.S.' 

—  Self  Help.— In  sickness  It  wa-i  a  monieiiioiis  m.iiier  10 
find  an  easy,  re.idy,  and  reliable  rtiiicly  fur  outward  disficuni- 
lions  and  Inward  disorders  before  ilie  inesiimable  discovery  of 
these  preparations.  No  invalid  need  now  be  at  a  loss  for  miccc^s- 
fiilly  managing  ulcers,  sores,  tunuirs,  boils,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c.  Enveloping  Holloway's  medlcire  arc  very  intelligible 
printed  directions  for  using  them,  which  should  be  attentively 
studied  and  Immediately  followed  by  the  application  of  his 
treatment.  Sooner  or  later  the  suflerer  will  assuredly  triumph 
over  the  worst  diseases.  This  searching  Ointment  disperses  all 
those  malignant  humours  which  agniavatc  many  diseases  of  the 
fiUin,  often  prevent  the  cicatrisation  of  ulcers,  and  ever  kindl 
innummatory  tendencies  in  the  system. 
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Noiv  ready,    Price  \s.,  or  Free  by  Post  for  \s.  id.,  the 

GARDENERS'  YEAR-BOOK  AND  ALMANAC  FOR  1878. 

By  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  Co-Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Horticiilttirer 
NINETEENTH    YEAR    OF    PUBLICATION. 

"  The  Gardeners'  Year-Book  "  contains  besides  the  information  usually  found  in  Almanacs,  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  numerous  useful  Tables 
in  connection  with  Horticulture  ;  a  Complete  Garden  Calendar  ;  Notices  of  all  Horticultural,  FloricuUural,  and  Pomological  Novelties,  and  a  great  amount  of  miscellaneous 
matter  useful  to  Horticulturists,  and  HAS    AN    IMMENSE    CIROTTLATIOIT. 


JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE"  OFFICE,  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    DIRECTORY    FOR   1878. 

Head  Gardeners  who  have  Changed  their  Residences  since  the  last  Publication  are  requested  to  send  the 

Correction  to  the  Editor  as  early  as  possible. 

NURSERYMEN,    SEEDSMEN,    AND    FLORISTS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    THE    CONTINENT 

Will  kindly  send  their  Card  if  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  their  Firm  since  December,  1876. 

ADVtRTISEIVlENTS  will  be  inserted  at  tiie  rate  of  42s.  for  One  Page  ;   25s.  One  Half ;   and  15s.  One  Quarter  of  a  Page. 

To  insure  insertion  Orders  and  Copy  must  be  received  by  DECi.iniEU  lo. 


JOURNAL    OF     HORTICULTURE"    OFFICE,    171,    FLEET    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


PAXTON'S        CALENDAR 


Now  Ready,  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  the 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY     COMPILED     BY     THE     LATE     SIR     JOSEPH     PAXTON,     M.P. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE     PRESS. 

"  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  an  experienced  gardener,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  fruit,     |  "  We  are  quite  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  book  once  more,  and  it  is  like  a  whift  of  perlume 

and  flowers  have  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  the  most  approved  modern  kinds,  in  place        from  the  heather  in  bloom  to  read  on  the  wrapper  '  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  thousand.'    We 


of  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  practical  treatise  ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  so  deservedly  appreciated,  that  any  special  commendation  of  it  now  is  unnecessary'." — Midland 
Counties  Herald, 


advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  gardening  to  sow  this  little  book 
broadcast."—  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

**The  information  conveyed  in  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  for  all  persons  having  small 
plots  of  ground.     The  necessary  operations  for  each  month  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  are  of  a 


'*This  is  a  handyvolume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustration,  containing  [  thoroughly  practical  nature.     The  sorts  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  selected,  many  of 

much  and  varied  information  Hkely  to  prove  useful  to  all  cottagers,  &c.,  who  possess  a  garden,  j  them  being  cvcellent  in  quality.     To  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  their 

To  all  such,  who  require  a  cheap  and  reliable  book  of  reference,  we  heartily  recommend  it."—  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  as  bein^  a  most  concise  and  useful 

Lloyd's.  '  v/or]i."—Beirs  Messett^er. 


Price  3d.,  Post  Free  S^d. 


W.     RICHARDS,     41,     WELLINGTON     STREET,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 


Every   Saturday,    of  any   Bookseller   or   News   Agent,   Price   Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself^  with  Title-page  atid  Index, 

The    Athen^um: 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    THE    FINE    ARTS, 

MUSIC    AND    THE    DRAMA. 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is    so    conducted    that    the    reader,   however    distant,    is,   in   respect   to   Literature,   Science   and  Art,   on   an  equality  in   point   of  information 

with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13s.;    Six  Months,  6s.  6d, 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

Printed  by  Wir.LiAM  Richards,  at  the  Office  ol  Messrs,  Bradbury.  Agnhw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefiriars,  Citv  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 

said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  December  i.  1877. 

Agent  for  Manchester— John  Hevwood.  Acents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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With  the  Number  for  Saturday 
next,  December  15,  v^lll  be  presented  a 
beautifully  Coloured  Plate  of 

"NEW  BEGONIAS/' 

NOTICE.— All  Numbers  of  the  '^Gardeners' 
Chronicle'^ prior  to  1874  are  \s.  each. 

INTER  GARDENS,  SOUTHPORT.— 

GRAND  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  MARCH  20 
and  21,      For  Schedules  apply  to 

A.  CAMPBELL,  Horticultural  Superintendent. 
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ELLINGTONIAS,    12   to    15   feet   high, 

cheap,  for  Christmas  Trees. 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries.  Derby. 

PRUCE  FIR.— Christmas  Trees,  extra  fine, 

from  2  to  4  feet,  special  offer,  us.  per  loo.  Cash, 
BEECH,  clean  and  well  grown,  4  to  6  feet,  suitable  for 
working,  \os.  per  too. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil  Nurseries.  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


SPRUCE    FIRS.— Thousands  of  the  above, 
2.  3,  4,  and  5  feet,  and  larger — 7,  8,  10.  and  12  feet.    Price 
on  application.         G.  L.,  Bagshot,  burrey. 


EnffUsh  TewB,  EngrlUb.  Tews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS.  3^104  feet,  \zs.  per  doz., 
8ar,  per  100  :    4  to  43  feet,   iSi'.  per  doz.,   loos.  per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  pt-rfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    52.    Market    Square, 
Northampton. 


A 


A  SpedaUy  Cbeap  Offer. 

PICEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens,  3.  4.  5.  to  6  feet,  at  35..  45..  5.T., 
and   6r.  each  ;    less  per  dozen.     Quotiilions   to  the  Trade   on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON.  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

PANISH    CHESTNUT,  a    few   thousand, 

^  to  5  feet  ;  ALDER,  s   to  6  feet ;  LARCH,  s  to  3  feet  : 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet  :  strona.  transplanted. 

GEORGE  CHORLEY,  Midhurst.  Susse.v. 

LAURELS,  Common,  very  bushv,  superior 
stuff,  a  10  3  feet.    us.  per  100.     ENGLISH  VEW.  iJJ 
10  3  feet,  very  bushy.  :5J  per  100.     LARCH,  exira  fine  trans- 
planted, several  sizes  :  samples  and  piice  on  application. 
J.  J.  MARRIOTT,  Highfield  Nurseries.  Matlock. 

LIMES,  splendid  stuff,  7  to  S  feet,  40j^.   ptr 
ICO.  3Cor.  per  looo  :  8  to  9  feci.  dos.  per  ico,  550^.  per 
1000:  10  to  12  feet.  loor.  per  100.     PURPLE  BEECH,  6  to 
7  feet,  zoj,  per  dozen.  i5or.  per  100. 
JOHN  WRIGHT.  Nurseries.  Wakelleld  Road,  Pontefract. 

80,000  Postlemn  Rboiloiiendroiia. 
JOHN    STANDISH     AND     CO.    have     an 

"      immense   stock  of  PONTICUMS   to  offer,  suitable  for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot.  Berks. 

ON  I  ON  S.—  For     Sale,    about    4   Tons 
of  prime.     Apply  to 
J.  SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,  ftierriott,  Somerset. 


LI  L  I  E  S.— Being  an  Importer  of  many- 
thousands  annually  of  choice  Lilies  direct  from  their 
native  habitats,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  supply  all  the  rare 
sorts  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

"Establishment    for    New  and    Rare    Plants,   King's   Road, 
Chelsea.  London.  S.W, 

HEASANT-EYED     NARCISSUS.— 

For  Sale,  Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented  Narciss.  xos.  per 
bu.'ihel.        Likewise     Bulbs     of    LILIUM    BULBIFERUM, 
lis.  per  100.     Terms  cash   with  order.     Package  free.     Post- 
ofhce  Orders  payable  Vaiixhall. 
C.   W.  ALDERSON,  Langley  Lane.  South  Lambeth.  Surrey. 

ForeBt  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  NURSERY- 
MEN  and  Sekdsmen  to  the  Queen.  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST  of  FOREST  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  will  be  sent  free  By  post 
on  application. 

TEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

^'  r34.  Faubourg  de  Bru.velles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :    Messrs.   R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street.  London.  E.G. 

Planting  Season.  1877-78. 
JOHN     STANDISH    and    CO.,    Royal 

CJ  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  posf^ible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

UR^fCULA     SEED.  —  For     Sale,     Four 

Ounces,  saved  from  the  finest  strain  in  Scotland. 
WILLIAM  YOUNG,  33.  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Faney  Seed. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  have  much  pleasure 
in  offering  Show  and  Fancy  Pansy   Seed,  saved  from 
the  finest  named  Flowers,     Price  on  application. 

DOWNIE     AND     LAIRD.    17.    South     Frederick    Street, 
Edinburgh 

Flrat-cla&s  Nureery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES.  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  An  immense  stockof  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

M.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 

Sussex,  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  'Stocks  in  Europe. 

Specialties — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons. 

DAFFODILS,  &c.,  for  Naturalisation  in 
floral  walks,  Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  flower  borders, 
shrubberies,  and  woodland  walks,  lor.,  205..  and  305.  per  1000 ; 
2i.  fxi. ,  3^.  6d.,  and  5s.  6d.  per  100.  CROCUS,  12s.  6d.  per  1000. 
SNOWDROPS,  i8j.  per  1000.  SNOWFLAKES,  7s.  6d.  per 
100.  SCILLAS,  $s.  6d.  per  100.  LILIES,  205.  per  100. 
EARR  AND  SUGDEN,  iz.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

LUCOMBE,    PINCE    and    CO.,   are    now 
booking     Orders     for     BLOOMS     of    CAMELLIAS. 
ROSES.  ARUMS,  EUCHARIS.  HYACINTH  TRUSSES, 
and  other  choice  Cut  Flowers  for  Christmas  Decorations. 
The  Trade  supplied.     Immeaiaie  orders  solicited. 
Exeter  Nursery,  E.seter. 

F^I  C  U  S  E  L  A  S  tTc  aT-  Parties  having 
Large  or  Overgrown  Specimens  of  FICUS  ELASTICA, 
can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  other  Plants,  or  receive 
their  Value  in  Cash,  from 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston.  near  Liverpool. 

ANTED,  2000  ROSE   TREES,  Gc^nc'ral 

Jacqueminot.     Price  to 
E.  P.  CHARLWOOD,  Lower  Common,  Putney,  S.W. 

Manettl  Stacks. 

WANTED,   a   few    thousand  strong,  clean 
MANETTI     STOCKS.      Send    sample    and    lowest 
price  to 

GALLOWAY  jvnd  GRAHAM,  Mansefield  Nurseries,  Old 
Kilpatrick.  near  Glasgow. 

ANTED,    DRAC/ENA   TERMINALIS, 

in  large  and  small  quantities. 
W.  HOWARD,  20.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

ANTED,     2-yr.     transplanted      Common 

IjRAMliLE.     Sample  and  price  to 
JAMES    liIRD,    Nurseryman,    Downham. 

ANTED,  50,000  strong  WHITETHORN 

QUICK. — Apply,  stating  lowt:st  price  and  size,  to 
C.    PILGRIM,    Nurseryman,    Brainlree,    Essex. 


w 


w 
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WANTED,   ENGLISH   OAK,   2  to  3  feet. 
State  price  and  quantity  to 
JAMES  CARAWAY  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

WANTED,  OAKS,  2   to   3   feet   and   3  to 
4  feet.     .Slate  quantity  to  offer  and  price. 
FISHER,   HOLMES    and    CO.,   Handsworth    Nurseries. 
Sheffield. 


CHARLES  TURNER  has  strong  plants, 
now  ready  for  sending  out,  of  CARNATIONS,  Winter- 
flowering  ditto,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS.  Lists  may  be  had 
on  application. — The  Royal  Nurseries.  Slough. 

ZALEA    INDICA.— Fine  healthy   Plants, 

very  bushy  and  well  set  with  bud,  in  4j5-in.  pots,  all 
home-grown  and  of  the  best  varieties. 

tjr.  to  121.  per  dozen.  70J.  to  901.  per  100. 
B.  WHITHAM,  The  Nurseries.  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 

OX  EDGING,  superior,  to  be  Disposed  (7, 
cheap,    or   would    be    GIVEN    in    E.KCHANGE    f.r 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

A.  BILLIMORE,  The  Nursery.  Caversham,  Reading 

ARGE    TREE    BOX.— Handsome,  bushy, 

and  well  rooted,  5,  6,  7  and  S  feet  high.  Tree  Box 
live  under  trees  better  than  any  other  rvergreen  tree.  Prices 
on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 

T.  JACKSON  ANu  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  m 

Pots  ; — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SIMITH,   Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ac. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  appHcatlon.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 


Roses. 

CHARLES   TURNER  is  now  prepared  to 
execute  orders  for  Slandard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  great 
variety.     A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

S^  PECHVIEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 
TREES  and    SHRUBS  for  immediate  effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
H.  LANE  AND  SON.  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


SPIR^A    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 
The  above  can  be  had.    in  fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6s.  per  too.  £-j  per  lOoo.  or  ^60  per  10,000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

H  R  I  ST  M  AS       ROSES,     20,ooo7 
HEPATICA      CCERULEA,     8.000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PIGELIA      MARYLANDICA.— 

Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  641.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

ANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  of 

this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20J.  per  too.  rSo^.  per 
1000.  Extremely  healthy.  6.  8  and  10  inches  high  and  UDW.ards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.   English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

FOR     SALE,    iSoo    MELON    SEEDS, 
Munro's  Little  Heath  (true),  for  first  reasonable  offer. 
W.  O.,  Grower,  Prospect  Place,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

Maiden  Apples. 

JCHEAL  AND  SONS,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
•      Crawley,  Susse.\,  have   Maiden  and  2-yr.   APPLES   to 
ofl^er  to  the  Trade,  unusually  fine,  and  all  the  leading  varietie':. 
Prices  on  application. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  ot  Voung 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited, 

TO  Hiy  STONE'S    ST.    MARTINIS 

*-'       RHUBARB. —Earliest    and   best   in  cultivation,    strong 
roots.  QS.  per  dozen.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GENERAL  NURSERY  TRADE  LIST  now  ready. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  ARi)  SINCLAIR.  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 

PLANTING    POTATOS.— Myalt's^T^fic 
Kidney,  and  other  leading  kinds,    fine   samples,   cnn  he 
supplied  by  the  Cwt. ,  Sack,  or  Ton       Prirtts  on  Lipptir.niion  in 

Slessrs      JOHN      and     CEORGE     iM^HATTIE.      Seed 
Merchants,  Chester. 

MERICAN    POTATOS.  — Splendid   nuw 

varieties  for  this  fcason,  aUo  all  the  standard  snic, 
in  large  quantitie!^  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  trade  and 
others  are    recommended  to   purchase  iheir  supplies  early,  a^ 

I    there  will  be  a  great  demand.     Apply  to 

1  HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Harden.  London,  W.C. 

A"  ~S PARAGU s"1^00TS.—  \'>'ry "superior  lot 
of  Connovcr's  Cdlossal,    i,   2,  and  i-yr.     Also  very    fine 
I    CLUMPS  for  forcing. 

C.  R.  KRKEMAN,  Seed  Crowcr,  Noiwirh. 

ASPARAGUS,   for   Foicing   or   Planting.— 
A  large  ([uantity  U-x  Sal(^  for  cash.      For  sampl<-->and 
prices,  apply  10 
I  H,  MlMILLAN,  Nurr-cryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouae  Yard,  EC. 

FINAL  SALE  of  the  SEASON  of  choice  HYACINTHS, 
GLADIOLI.  LILIES.  CROCUS,  TULIPS.  POLY- 
ANTHUS. IRIS,  SPIR/EAS,  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY, 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  DIELYTRA,  AMERICAN 
TUBEROSES,  &c, 

MESSRS.   PROTHEROE   AND    MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  the  Mart,  with- 
out reserve,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  half-past  ii  o'clock  to 
the  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  lots. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  33  &  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 

I.MPORTANT  SALE  of  a  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of 
300  Double  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  com- 
pact plants,  I  to  3  feet,  well  set  with  bloom-buds  ;  300 
handsome  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of  the  best 
varieties  ;  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  hardy  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  CONIFER^E  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  PRIMULAS,  Sc. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  the  above,  at  the  City 
Auction  Rooms,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY',  December  11,  at  half- 
past  ra  o'clock  precisely. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G., 
and  Leytonstone,  E. 

Gospel  OaS,  N.W. 

Mansfield  Road  Nursery,  adjoining  the  Gospel  Oak  Railway 

Station. 

CLEARANCE   SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK  and  SALE 

also  of  the  LEASE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises,  on  FRIDAY, 
December  r4,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the 
choice  EVERGREENS,  Standard  and  Dw.arf-traincd  FRUIT 
TREES,  a  beautiful  collection  of  ALPINE  .and  HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS ;  two 
small  GREENHOUSES,  also  the  valuable  LEASE,  eighteen 
years  unexpired. 

To  any  one  with  moderate  capital  desirous  of  embarking  into 
the  Florist  business  this  sale  affords  an  excellent  opportunity. 

Particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS  HAY,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
9,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  98, 
Gracechurch  Street,  E.C 

Imported  OrcMds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  13,  at  half- 
past  ra  o'clock  precisely,  raoo  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM,  just  received,  e.-^  "  Moselle,"  from  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  ;  among  these  will  doubtless  be  many  beau- 
tiful varieties,  and  most  likely  a  number  of  the  rare  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUM ANDERSONIANUM,  and  the  still  more 
rare  O.  CHESTERTONI,  several  of  these  two  beautiful 
kinds  having  bloomed  among  the  previous  importation  of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  from  the  same  district  : 
and  an  importation  of  fine  pl.ants  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
ONCIDIUM  TETRACOPIS.  Also  an  importation,  in  excel- 
lent condition,  of  the  ODONTOGLOSSUM  LINDENI  ;  .at 
the  same  time  will  be  sold,  some  good-established  plants  of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM,  and  various  other 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Llllum  auratum  from  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY',  December  r4.  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock,  several  thousand  line  BULBS  of  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan,  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Bare  Lilies  and  other  Bulbs. 

MR,  J,  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  December  r4,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  extremely  choice 
BULBOUS  PLANTS,  including  several  that  are  quite  new  to 
thiscountry — among  them  Tulipa  stellata  from  the  Himalayas, 
several  new  Tulips  from  Central  Asia,  Iris  Kolpakowskyana, 
a  new  species  from  Turkestan,  offered  for  the  first  time  ;  a  new 
Hsemanthus  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  offered  for  the.  first 
time  :  Fritillarias  from  California ;  and  a  Collection  of  Choice 
Lilies,  comprising  a  large  number  of  the  rare  Lilium  neil- 
gherrense ;  also  Liliums  Hansoni,  purpureum,  Humboldtii, 
Kramerii,  Columbianum,  and  other  choice  sorts. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Consignments  from  Ghent  and  Bulbsfrom  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on  SATURDAY,  December  rs,  at  hall- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  Consignment  of  Plants  from  Ghent, 
consisting  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  GLOXINIAS, 
ARALIAS,  FICUS,  S:c.  ;  and  a  quantity  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  BULBS,  from  Holland. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

10,000  Llllum  auratum. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY",  December  t?.  at  half- 
past  r2  o'clock  precisely,  ro.ooo  magnificent  BULBS  of 
LILIUM  AURAIUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan  in  splendid 
condition,  in  large  and  small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Esiabllshea  Specimen  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C,  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions  from  Messrs.  J:imes  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S, 
KInij  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  withont  reserve,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  20.  at  half-past  12  o'ClocW.  precisely, 
a  selection  of  choice  Specimen  and  other  ORCHIDS,  which 
are  being  sold  only  in  consequence  of  their  houses  being  so 
crowded.  Amongst  tbe  plants  will  be  found  strong  Cattleyas 
of  sorts,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  very  strong;  A.  virens,  a  perfect 
specimen  ;  A.  rubrum,  rare  ;  Cymbidium  eburneum,  Dendro- 
biums  in  variety,  including  the  very  fine  D,  Brymerianum, 
offered  for  the  first  time  ;  the  fine  new  hybrid  D.  Ainsworthii, 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  established  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra  and  vexillariura  ;  Vanda  ccerulea,  strong  flowering 
plants;  Masdevallias  in  variety,  Aerides  Schrcederi  and  crassi- 
folium,  Vanda  Cathcartii,  the  finest  specimen  in  the  country; 
and  many  other  fine  kinds. 

pnA'iew  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FlialEenopsis  sumatrana,  Vanda  Lowi,  Cyprlpedium 

BOXALLI. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  20,  at  half- 
pi^st  12  o'clock  precisely,  good  plants  of  the  rare  and  lovely 
PHAL/KNOPSIS  SUMATRANA.  P.  YIOLACEA,  YANDA 
LOWI,  upwards  of  50  plants  in  flower  or  bud  of  CYPRI- 
PEDIUM  EOXALLT.  upwards  of  50  plants  in  flower  or  bud 
of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CIRRHOSUM,  PHALyENOPSlS 
SCHILLERIANA  and  P.  AMARILIS.  fine  strong  plants,  all 
wiih  flower-spikes:  DENDROHIUM  WARDIANUM,  with 
flower-buds  ;  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Wnitecroas  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK.  PLANT 
HOUSES,  VINERIES,  PITS,  and  their  CONTENTS. 
in  consequence  of  the  Dissolution  of  Partnership  of  Messrs. 
Davison  &  Co. 

MR.  O.  SHELLARD  is  instructed  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WED- 
NESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  December  ro,  ii,  ii  and  t3, 
at  IT  o'clock  punctually  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  STOCK 
and  PLANT. 

Full  particulars  in  Cat.alogues,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneer,  Hereford  ;  or  at  the  Nurseries. 

FOR  SALE,  a  SEED  BUSINESS,  in  a 
leading  thoroughfare  in  Belfast,  Ireland — Stock,  Fixtures, 
&c.,  of  an  improving  Retail  Seed  Trade.  Rent  and  taxes  about 
.£70  per  annum, — G.  M.,  4,  Duncan  Terrace,  Antrim  Road, 
Belfast. 

To  Nurserymen,  Rorlsts.  aud  Otliers. 

TO  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession,  all 
those  extensive  GREENHOUSES,  MUSHROOM- 
HOUSE,  RHUBARB-HOUSE.  DWELLING-HOUSE,  and 
other  Buildings,  together  with  the  large  NURSERY 
GARDEN  adjoining  and  situate  at  Fairfield,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
and  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Joshua  Grimwood.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  JAMES  EDDY,  96,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Southgate. 
O  LET,  SIX  GREENHOUSES,  Furnaces 

complete,  38  feet  by  9  feet  each.     Also  large  ORCHARD 
stocked  with  good  bearing  Fruit  Trees.     Apply 
J.  D.  330,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 
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LILIUM    N  EI  LG  H  E  RREN  S  E. 
ONE    of    the    BEST    LILIES. 

Flowers  nearly  i  foot  long,  deliciously  fragrant  ;  this  Lily  is 
admirably  figured  in  the  last  number  of  the  Botanical  Mngaziue. 
Special  quotation  by  the  dozen  or  half-dozen,  on  application  to 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 

EAKALEfor  FORCING.— Largest  roots  in 

the  Trade,  90s,  per  1000,  and  is.  packing  ;  500  and  under, 
los.  per  ICO  and  is.  packing  ;  many  acres  for  sale.  Remittances 
to  accompany  all  orders.— ALFRED  ATWOOD,  Market 
Gardener,  3,  Althorpe  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey  {late  of  5, 
Simpson  Street,  Battersea). 

WPOTTEN  can  supply  strong  Standard 
•  ROSES,  good  sorts,  W.  P.'s  selection,  12s.  per  do.^en  ; 
RED  CURRANTS,  3-yr.,  strong,  12s.  per  loo  ;  i-yr. 
AUCUBAS,  strong.  40s.  per  1000 ;  QUICKS,  2  to  3  feet, 
strong,  price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Camden  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

HRISTMAS    TREES.  — Fine    specimens, 

r2  to  r6  feet,  cut  ofl'at  surface  of  ground,  on  application  to 
THOMAS    PERKINS    anu   SONS,  42.  Drapery, 
Northampton. 

Stoclcs  for  Immediate  WorJslng. 

MANETTI     and     RHODODENDRON.— 
Apply  early,  because  I  have  never  yet  been  able   to 
supply  the  demands  made  upon  me. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

URST  AND  SON  can  offer  Surplus  Stock 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,   and  other  BULBS,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Planting  Vines. 

WILLIAM   CUTBUSH  and   SON  beg  to 
announce  that  they  have  still  a  fine  lot  of  the  above. 
Sorts  and  prices  on  application, 

Highgate,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 

OSBORN  AND  SONS  call  attention  to  their 
extensive  collection  of  HARDY.  ORNAMENTAL. 
DECIDUOUS,  and  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
CONIFERS,  &c.,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  will  be 
forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Fulham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W. 

HOLLIES  and  YEWS.— A  large  quantity  of 
Green  and  Variegated,  both  new  and  old  varieties,  to 
be  Disposed  of,  in  large  or  small  lots ;   all  recently  transplanted, 
and  in  good  condition  for   removal.     Many  of    the  Hollies  are 
beautifully  berried  and  admirably  adapted  for  Christmas  Trees. 
GARDENER,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Coventry. 
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TREES, 


well  transplanted  and  good. 
LARCH,  2  feet,  fine  and  good  leads. 

FIR,  Scotch,  I  to  I,';  foot,  lYz  to  2  feet,  twice  transplanted, 
,,     Spruce,  i'^  to  2  feet,  2  to  2J2  feet,  twice  transplanted. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  to 
W.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

UPERB      NEW     BEGONIAS.— 

Hybrids  of  the  finest  new  named  sorts.     Some  of  these 

Seedlings  have   this  year  been  valued  by  the    best  English 

authority  at  Ten  Guineas  each.     Will  prove   most    magnificent 

Bedding  as  well  as  House  Plants.     Per  packet,  2s.  td.  and  5s. 

AUSTIN  AND  McASLAN,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

For  Sale  for  Cash.. 

ADIANTUM    CUNEATUM,  the   lot,  500, 
l-z   los;   DRACvENA    TERMINALTS,  the   lot,    500. 
£,1  los.  ;  CZAR  and  VICTORIA  REGINA  VIOLETS.  6s.  per 
100.     Packed  free,  out  of  pots,  and  samples  sent,  by  applying  to 
JACOB  VERDIGAN,  Florist,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 
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Laurels,  Laroli,'  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir. 

REUBEN  TOWLER  has  to  offer  2000  fine 
transplanted  LAURELS,  3  to  4  feet,  well  furnished 
plants,  splendidly  rooted  :  also  40,000  strong  LARCH,  2^<  to 
3^  feet,  2-yr.  bedded,  a-yr.  transplanted,  fine,  healthy,  and 
well-rooted  :  50.000  SPRUCE,  i  to  2%  feet,  fine  feathered  stuff ; 
20,000  good  SCOTCH  FIR,  i  to  2  feet.  Price  on  application. 
Mowbray  Vale  Nurseries,  Bedale. 

Cucumber,  Eolllsson's  Telegrapli. 

J.  HARDY  begs  to  oft'er,  to  the  Trade, 

•  SEED  of  his  SELECTED  STOCK 

of  the  above,   by  the    100  Seeds  or  the  Ounce. 

Cash  or  reference.     Price  on  application  to 

H.  J.  HARDY, 

Stour  Valley   Seed   Grounds,    Bures.    Suftolk. 

SEAKALE.—  Extra  fine  Forcing,  very  strong 
clean  roots,  with  good  crowns,  85,  and  10^.  per  100.     Un- 
known correspondents  are  requested  to  remit  cash  with  order. 

GEO.  CLARKE,  Nurseries,  Streatham  Place,  BrLston  Hill, 
London,  S.W. 

To  the  Trade,  ac. 

ROSES,  Tea  and  Noisette,  in  pots  ;  immense 
stock  of  fine  plants. 
EVVING  AND   CO.,   The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,    New- 
market Road,  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

Fruit  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs, 

CONIPER.B,  Stc. 

pHARLES         TURNER'S 

Vy      Nesv  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and 

can  be  had  post.free  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  :  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgworth,  Herts. 

DWARF  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 
Brier,  of  the  leading  Exhibition  varieties,  g^.  per  dozen, 
package  free.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 

JOHN  HOUSE,  F.R.H.S.,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peter- 
borough. 

Bulbs,  Orchids.  Sc. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  pRCHrDS.  &c.,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  Novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester, 

To  the  Trade. 

VINES,  VINES,  VINES.— Strong  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.^i.  Pince,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, Gros  Colman,  and  Lady  Downe's,  5^.  6rf.  each.  Strong 
Planting  Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  White  Tokay,  and  Black  Alicante,  3J.  each.  The 
above  are  well  ripened,  short-jointed  stuff, 

W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

TtJBEROSES  (American  grown).  — 
Guaranteed  the  finest  Bulbs  ever  offered  ;  per  1000,  ;^io  ; 
in  lots  of  5000  or  more,  ;£8  per  1000  ;  second  quality  roots,  also 
very  fine,  ;£ 6  per  1000  Delivered  on  steamer  without  extra 
charge.  WORTHINGTON  G.  SMITH,  Esq.,  15,  Mildmay 
Grove,  London,  N.,  will  have  a  sample  of  the  roots. — Address 
with  draft  or  post-office  order  for  amounts,  HENRY  E. 
CHITTY,  Florist,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  America. 

ELLINGTONIA    GIGANTEA,    50   fine 

plants,  5  to  6  feet,  in  large  pots,  lar,  &d.  each.  Also 
400  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  lo  to  15  feet,  in  pots,  all  safe  to 
transplant,  at  io,r.  6i.  each. 

A  large  assortment  of  tall  EVERGREEN  TREES.  8  to 
10  feet  and  upwards,  grown  expressly  for  Screens,  Blinds,  and 
Planting  for  Immediate  Effect. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

Tree  Ferns,  Tree  Ferns,  Tree  Ferns. 

DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA. —  The 
Advertiser  continues  to  offer  the  above  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  All  trunks  carefully  selected  by  an  English 
gardener  from  the  coolest  districts  of  Tasmania,  from  i  foot 
upwards.  They  are  carefully  dressed  and  packed,  and  put  on 
board  ships  sailing  direct  to  London.  Special  terms  to  large 
buyers.     For  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  WALKER,  9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

To  tlie  Trade.— Azalea  amoena  Caldwellll. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS  beg  to 
•  offer  strong  bushes  of  this  fine  improved  variety 
(which  at  this  early  season  is  blooming  profusely),  at  iZs.  per 
dozen,  £^  per  100. 

W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

New  Seedling  Pelargoniums,  1877. 

FAND   A.    SMITH   are   now   sending   out 
•     strong,  well  established  plants  of  their  new  and  superior 
early  and  free  flowering  Pelargoniums— an  acquisition  to   any 

collection.     Prices  on  application. 

The  Nurserits,  We.st  Dutwich,  S.E. 

lANT     LILY    OF    THE     VALLEY. 

—  Strong  blooming   Roots,    q.s.  per  dozen,    12s.  6d.  per 
100,  package  free. 

ROSES,  Dwarf,  the  "  Mile  Ash  dozen,"  twelve  best  varieties, 
extra  strong  plants,  for  zos.  6d.,  package  free. 

EDWIN  COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries.  Derby. 

To  tlie  Trade  Only,  for  Casli  on  Delivery. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS, 

strong,  20S.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom   splendid  trusses,  los.    per 
gross. 
THOMAS    KITLEY,   Oldfield  Nursery,   Bath. 

Vines  and  Ivies. 

In    AND  A.  SMITH  can  supply  strong  plants 
•      of    Ivies.      Also    strong,   close  jointed,    Friuting  and  , 
Planting  Canes  of  all  the  leading  sorts  of  Vines.    Price  on  appli 
cation  The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
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ORDER    AT    ONCE. 


Beautiful  Flowers  for  Winter  and  Spring. 

SUTTON'S 


FRESH     IMPORTED 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


Dutcli  Hyacinths, 

Pots  and  Glasses. 


12    in     12     extra    fine 

sorts,  12  J. 
1 2  in  1 2  choice  sorts,  gi. 

Mized  Eyaclntlis, 

For  Beds  or  Open 

Borders. 

Double  Red-j  y.  6d. 

,,     White  (_per  doz. 
Single  Blue  i  2-js.  6d. 

„     White  '  per  100. 

Miniature  Hya- 
cinths. 

Fine  named  varieties, 
$s.  per  dozen. 

FromY.R.  Barkwav, 
Esq.,  Groz'e  House, 
LavenJiaitt.  ^larch 
.S.--"The  Hyacinths 
and  other  bulbs, 
which  I  had  from 
you  for  the  green- 
house, have  turned 
out  exceedingly  well 
— the  Hyacinths  are 
especially  fine." 


SUTTON'S 

CHOICE      TULIPS. 

Single  Early. 

Finest  Mixed,  \s.  per 

doz.,  7s.  ^d.  per  ico. 
Scarlet  Due  Van  Thol, 

25.  per  doz.,  \i,s.  per 

100. 
Duchesse    de  Parma, 

La     Reine,    Yellow 

Prince,  \s.  per  doz. 
Brutus,     Couleur     de 

Cardinal,  is.  td.  per 

dozen. 
Lac  Van  Rhein,  15.  per 

dozen. 

Large  Double. 

Finest  Mixed,  is.  per 

doz.,  7i.  td.  per  100. 
Due  Van  Thol,  9^.  per 

dozen. 
Tournesol,  Scarlet  and 

Vellow,  2s.  per  doz. 
Imperator   Rubrorum, 

15.  (>d.  per  dozen. 
Purper     Kroon,     Rex 

Rubrorum,    is.   per 

dozen. 

Mixed  Parrot  Tulips, 
qd.  per  dozen. 


Late  Single  Tulips, 

100  in  100  choice  va- 
rieties, £,1  loJ. 

Finest  Mixed,  i.f.  dd. 
per  doz. ,  lo^.  6*/.  per 


I  GABBEN   NABOISSUS. 

V  Double  While,  li.  (3d.  per  dozen,  los,  per  100. 

*  Pheasant's  Eye.  u.  per  dozen,  7J.  td.  per  100. 

Double  Daffodils,  dd.  per  dozen,  3s,  td.  per  100. 
Ricotor,  35.  td.  each,  do.  Horsfieldi  (or  Empress)  25.  dd.  each. 

Campemelle  Jonquils,  i;.  per  dozen. 
SUTTON'S     SUPEBB     CROCUS. 

100  in  10  named  sorts,  4^. 

Per  100 — s    d.  Per  100— i'.  d. 

Large  Blue         . .         . ,     20     Large  Striped,  Mixed  . .     20 

,.     White        ,.         ..     20     Versicolor,  Striped        ..     20 

Largest  Vellow  ..         ..     26    Large        Mixed,         all 

ClorhofGokl     ..         ..     a    o        colours  ..         ..     16 


SNOWDROPS. 

Double  flowering,  extra  large  J.       g^ 
JsinEle  tlowcnrig,  extra  large    \  '  ^ 

Further  particulars  of  Sutton's  Choice  Flower  Roots 
Gratis  and  Post-free  on  application. 


^MmJ"^ 


NE^A^     PLANTS. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL 

/S  NOW  SENDING  OUT:— 

HiBMANTHUS    RUPESTRIS. 

A  new  species  received  from  my  collector  m  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  Its  flowers  are  bright  red,  freely  produced  in  dense 
umbels,  the  latter  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  bracteated  by  three 
to  four  oblong-lanceolate  reflexing  leaves,  which  are  about  an 
inch  long  ;  the  pedicels  are  from  H  inch  to  i  inch  in  length. 
A  very  desirable  introduction,  seeing  that  only  a  few  species  of 
this  handsome  group  of  H^mantlii  are  at  present  in  cultivation. 

Price  \os.  6d.  each. 
CIBOTIUM    MENZIESII. 

A  fine  dwarf-stemmed  Tree  Fern,  inhabiting  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  long  since  known  to  botanists,  but  only  recently  intro- 
duced to  our  collections  in  a  living  state.  The  trunk  is  com- 
paratively stout,  densely  hair-scaly  at  the  crown.  The  fronds 
are  .bipinnate,  thick,  and  coriaceous  in  texture,  glabrous,  the 
pinna;  large  oblong  acuminate,  pinnatifid,  the  segments  oblong, 
blunt,  almost  entire.  The  base  of  the  frond-stems  is  densely 
furnished  with  a  very  dark  hair-like  covering.  Mr.  William 
Bull  received  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  this  Fern  in  1875  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  C.  pruinatum,  which  differs  in  having  the 
under  surface  glaucous.  C.  Mcnziesii  is  the  same  plant  as 
that  shown  at  the  recent  International  Exhibition  at  Carlisle! 
under  the  provisional  name  of  C.  nigrescens.  Only  imported 
trunks  can  be  offered. 

Price  071  application. 
CIBOTIUM!    PRUINATUM. 

A  noble-looking  arborescent  Fern,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands^ 
very  nearly  allied  to  C.  Menziesii,  from  which  it  difters  in  the 
silvery  or  glaucous  under  surface  of  its  fronds.  It  has  stoutish 
stems  furnished  at  the  crown  with  a  covering  of  hair-like  dark 
coloured  scales  ;  the  fronds  are  bipinnate,  as  in  C.  Menziesii, 
with  comparatively  shallow  ovate-oblong  lobes,  but  the  pinnse 
and  primary  pinnules  more  acuminate  ;  they  are  smooth  on 
both  surfaces  ;  the  base  of  the  frond-stems  is  densely  furnished 
with  a  dark-brown  hair-like  covering.  This  distinct  Fern  has 
been  .iwarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Only  imported  trunks  can 
be  offered. 

Price  on  apphcatioji. 
ANTHURIUM  VEITCHII. 

An  extremely  effective  and  handsome  decorative  Aioldaceous 
plant,  received  by  Mr.  William  Bull  from  his  collector,  Mr. 
Carder,  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  In  the  striking 
character  of  the  leaves  principally  consists  its  great  beauty; 
their  blades  are  remarkably  long,  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a 
bright  green  ;  in  shape  entire,  ovate-oblong,  and  cordate  at  the 
base,  the  two  rounded  lobes  being  separated  by  a  funnel-shaped 
sinus.  The  young  leaves  have  a  glossy  metallic  hue.  The 
midrib  is  much  thicker  near  the  basal  than  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  leaf;  on  the  upper  surface  near  the  base  it  is  rounded, 
while  near  the  apex  it  becomes  depressed.  The  spathe  is  white 
and  oblong  ;  the  spadix  is  scarcely  as  long  as  the  spathe.  This 
new  Aroid  has  been  figured  in  the  Garden-;rs'  Clironiclc, 
December,  1876,  p.  773,  and  there  fully  described  by  Dr.  M, 
T.  Masters,  F.  R.  S. ,  from  specimens  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr, 
Wallis.     Fine  plants _can  be  offered. 

Price  on  application. 
LOMARIA   DISCOLOR  BIPINNATIFIDA 

This  beautiful  Fern  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
the  Lomarias  yet  introduced.  It  is  of  symmetrical  habit,  its 
broad  sterile  fronds  rise  evenly  from  the  crown,  spread  out- 
wards in  all  directions,  and  arch  in  an  exceedingly  graceful 
manner.  Their  pinna;  are  closely  set,  so  that  their  parts  over- 
lap each  other,  and  divided  to  the  mid-rib,  the  segments  being 
very  much  toothed  and  somewhat  crisped,  which  gives  the 
fronds  an  elegantly  fringed  appearance.  As  the  plants  mature 
they  throw  apparently  fertile  fronds  ;  these,  however,  in  all 
cases  have  as  yet  proved  abortive. 

This  was  one  of  the  twelve  new  plants  with  which  Mr.  W. 
Bull  gained  the  First  Prize  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  held  at  Dundee  m  Septcnibar,  1876. 

The  specimens  oflered  have  been  imported  from  Victoria,  and 
are  of  various  sizes, 

Prices  of  which  can  be  had  on  application, 
TULIPA    STELLATA. 

A  handsome  species,  collected  and  sent  from  the  Himalayas. 
In  colour  it  appears  to  be  variable,  for  the  collector  writes 
some  are  white,  others  are  white  and  pink.  The  specimens 
sent  with  the  bulbs  .ire  white,  with  a  broad  distinct  stripe  of 
crimson  down  the  centre  of  three  of  the  petals  ;  these  are  lan- 
ceolate, >;lightly  concave,  obtuse,  the  three  outer  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  bright  yellow  at  the  base  within.  It  is  an  attractive 
and  handsome  species,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  favourite  with 
t'lose  who  cultivate  hardy  bulbons  plants. 

Pricey  5^.  each. 


NEW   PLANTS— {Continued). 

aiCHMEA    VEITCHII. 

This  is  a  very  fine  new  Bromeliad,  discovered  and  sent  me 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  by  my  collector,  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth,  in  1874,  and  again  found  and  sent  by  my  collector 
Mr.  Carder,  in  1875.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  a  dense 
oblong  head,  each  subtended  by  a  squarrose  bright  scarlet 
horny-toothed  bract,  the  rich  colour  of  which  renders  the  plant 
highly  attractive.  Sepals  lanceolate-deltoid,  bright  scarlet  in 
the  lower  flowers  of  the  head,  white  in  the  upper  ones.  This 
new  plant  has  been  also  sent  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  and  has  been  described  and  admirably  figured 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  however,  says  that  in  its  native  habitat  the 
llower-heads  are  fully  double  the  size  of  the  one  figured,  and 
present  a  most  effective  appearance,  hence  doubtless  three 
collectors  being  struck  with  it  and  sending  it  home. 

Price  \\  guinea  each. 
PAVONIA    WIOTn. 

A  very  remarkable  Malvaceous  plant.  lis  flowers  are  very 
persistent,  freely  produced,  and  bome  in  subcerminal  corymbs  ; 
the  bracteoles  arc  of  a  lively  red,  long,  narrow,  and  slightly 
ciliate ;  the  folded  corolla  is  dark  purple,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  protrude  the  stamens,  crowned  with  bright  blue  anthers, 
Mr.  William  Bull  has  received  a  quantity  of  this  interesting 
species  from  his  collector  in  Brazil,  and  can  offer  fine  imported 
plants. 

Price  on  application. 
KEPHROLEPIS    DUFFII. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  Nephrolepis  analagous 
to  the  variety  of  Lady  Fern  known  as  FrizelHie.  The  fronds 
are  considerably  narrowed,  and  have  a  gracefully  pendent 
habit,  while  the  apex  is  more  or  less  divided  in  a  mnltifid 
manner  into  separate  lobes,  exactly  as  occurs  in  the  bettef- 
forms  of  the  Frizellife  type  of  Athyrium.  The  plant  comes  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  was  collected  by,  and  is  named  in 
compliment  to,  Mr,  Duff,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Price  \\  guinea  each. 


Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA.    LONDON.    S.W. 


To  tlie  Trade. 

HB.  SMITH  has  for  Sale  a  good  stock  of 
•  Short  and  Half-Standard  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON. 
Standard  and  Half-Standard  HVBRID  PERPETUALS, 
leading  sorts. 

Ealing  Dean  Nursery.  Ealing,  W. 

BOX  EDGING,  10,000  Nursery  Yards, 
Dwarf  and  fine,  at  £10  per  1000.  ORCHID  SPHAG- 
NUM, very  superior,  at  65.  per  cwt.,  £,s  P«  ton  ;  for  Cash  with 
flrder. 

J.  B.  YOUNG,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Cucumber  Seed  (true). 

WTODD  has  for  Disposal  a  good  stock  of 
•  ROLLISSON'S  TELEGRAPH  and  COX'S 
VOLUNTEER,  grown  in  separate  Houses,  and  saved  from 
finest  fruit.     Price  on  application  to 

W.    TODD,    Nurseryman    and    Seedsman,    35,   Watergate, 
Grantham. 


Lily  of  the  Valley.— Imported  Clumps. 

WILLIAM  CUTBUSH   AND   SON  beg  to 
announce  that  they  have  a  fine  lot  of  the  above,  strong, 
for  Forcing,  155.  to  185.  per  dozen. 

Highgate,  N.,and  Barnet,  Herts. 

Special  Offer. 

JOHN  LUFF,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Hastings, 
offers  as  under,  at  very  low  prices  for  Cash  :— 
LAURUSTINUS,  bushy,  i  to  2  feet,  4^.  per  dozen  ;  2  to  3  feet, 
65.  per  dozen. 
„     splendid  specimens,  well  rooted,  3  to  4  feet,  i8j.  per  doz. 
LAURELS,  extra  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  61.  per  dozen. 
„     single  specimens,  4  to  5  feet,  i2j,  per  dozen  ;  s  to  6  feet, 
\%s.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,    Evergreen,  stout  and  well  rooted,  3  to  4  feet,  20;-, 

per  1000. 
ASPARAGUS,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  and  4-yr.,  lor.,  ^^s.  6d.,  and  251. 

per  1000. 
IVIES,  of  sorts,  strong.'in  pots,  3  to  5  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 

PENGILLEY  AND  POOL'S  GUINEA 
COLLECTION  of  BULBS  for  General  Cultivation. 
Packing  and  Carriage  Free,  59,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  contains  :— 

18  HYACINTHS,  in  18  choice  named  varieties, 
12  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  in  12  varieties. 

24  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented. 

25  CROCUS,  Louis  d'Or, 
25       ,,     Prince  Albert, 

25       ,.     Caroline  Chieholm. 
12  SCILLA  SIBIRICA, 
SO  SNOWDROPS,  double, 
12  TULIPS,  Due  Van  Thol, 

6       „     Tournesol, 

6       „     Rex  rubrorum, 

6      „     Lac  Van  Rhyn. 

6       ,,     Moli6re. 

6      ,,     Queen  Victoria, 

6       „     Souvenir, 

6       ,,     Royal  St.indard, 

6       ,,     Yellow  Prince, 

6      „     Couleur  Ponceau, 

3  IRIS  PAVONIA. 

9  IXIAS,  ill  variety. 

I)  SPARAXIS.  in  variety. 
i?TRITEI,EIA  UNIFLORA. 

1  LILIUMS.  in  v.iriety. 

.  Chimp.  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 
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Vinea— vines  -Vines . 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  iiniisually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "  ALNWIGK 
SEEDLING,"  price  -z-is.  and  42.V.  each.  For  Detailed  List  and 
Descriptions  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG.  "HARDY  PROLIFIC,"  price  iw.  fitf,  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  iis.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED       P  O  T  A  T  O  S . 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  SPECIAL  PRICED 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOSisnow  ready.     It   com- 
prises all  the  best   sons,  both  English  and  American.     They 
have  all  been  grown  from  carefully  selected  stocks,  are  free  from 
disease,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  very  reasonable. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

SBIDE  can  supply,  for  Cash,  good  strong 
•  plants  of  Enfield  Market.  Imperial,  Improved  Non- 
pareil, and  Drumhead  or  Cattle  CABBAGE,  at  j.s.  per  1000, 
frte  on  rail  and  package  free  ;  Red  or  Picklins;  CABBAGE,  5s. 
per  1000.  All  the  above  arc  grown  on  liglit  land,  and  are  beau- 
tifully rooted.     Send  orders  caily  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnliam,  Surrey. 

Florists'  Flowers,  and  Roses. 

Autumn  Edition. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  above  new  CATALOGUE  is  now 
ready;  it  includes  Winter- Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Fancy,  Self  and  Show  Pinks,  Daisies,  Pansies,  P;eonies, 
Phloxes,  Violas,  Violets,  &c.     Free  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries.  Tottenham,  London. 


LADY      HENNIKER     APPLE.- 
FINE  STANDARDS,  is.  6i.  each,  2,(1.  per  dozen. 
PYRAMIDS,  =j.  bd.  to  31.  6rf.  each. 
ESPALIERS,  5J.  to  71.  id.  each. 
MAIDENS,  =s.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  applicattou  to 
EWING  AND  CO.,   The   Royal   Norfolk  Nurseries,   Eaton, 
near  Norwich. 


Fansles,  FanBles. 

WILLIAM     PAUL,      Paisley,     N.B.,     has 
upwards  of  2o,':>oo  Show  and    Fancy   PANSIES,  in 
splendid  condition,  i,s.,  6.9.,  to  125.  per  dozen. 

W.  P.  was  awarded  Silver  Medal  and  sml  First  Prizes  at 
Scottish  Pansy  Show,  June,  1877.  First  Prize  of  ^6  for  iia, 
Show  Pansies  (open  to  all)  at  Paisley,  July,  1S77.  First  Prize 
lor  24  Pansies,  at  Newtownards,  Ireland.  July.  1877,  &c. 

Orders  carefully  forwarded  by  Post  or  Rail,  The  Trade 
supplied. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Sbrubs, 

SEEDS,  &c. 

T    SCOTT,   The   Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 

*  '  •  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fuic  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The  '-ORCHARDIST,"  price  35.  6^.  The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

EFFECT     A      CLEARANCE 

the  following  little  LOTS  are  offered  :— 
50:0  ASH",  iK  to  sji  feet,  for  iso^. 
5000  RHODODENDRONS,  3  to  4  ft.,  fine,  75r.  per  100. 

Free  into  railway  truck. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


T 


To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
NURSEKV.MEN,  Ussy,  Calvados.  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Scedlinij  FOREST  TREES,  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUCS,for  transplanting  and  transplanted  : 
several  millions  of  i-ycar  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  he  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Cll A RLES   B.    SAUNDERS,  Ca:sarean 
Nurseries,    St.  Saviour's,    Jersey,    respectfully    solicits 
Orders  for  the  following  NURSERV  STOCK  :— 
ELMS,  5000  Guernsey,  fine  upri;;lit  trees,  7  to  12  feet,  30J.  to 

loor.  per  100. 
OAKS,  5000  Evergreen,  carefully  grown,  S  inches  to  S  feet,  8j. 

to  1501,  per  100. 
EUONYMUS,  10,000  Golden,  Green,  and  Silver,  S  inches  to 
2  feet,  12J.  6</,  to  50J.  per  100. 
BULBS.    CAMELLIA    STOCKS,    CARNATIONS    and 
PICOTEES,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  S:c. 
CATALOGUES  of  which  maj'  be  obtained  on  application. 

TREES.— For  Sale  (from  a  Private  Nursery, 
overstocked),  at  a  low  price  for  Cash  :  — 
3000  ELM,  5  to  7  feet  high. 
500  SYCAMORE.  5  to  8  feet  high. 
503  MAPLE,  7  to  8  feet  high. 
7C0  LIME,  2  to  ^  feet  high. 
700  LARCH,  3  to  4  feet  high, 
500  YEW,  3  to  4  feet  high, 
500  BOX,  2  to  3  feet  high, 
Mr.  W,  S.  HOSLEY,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  Esse.v. 

One  out  of  Tbousands. 

CATALOGUE       OF      MY      FOUR 

V^  HUNDRED  VARIETIES,  post-free. 

To  Mr.  H.  Cinnell.  Naseby  WooUeys.  Rugby. 

Dear    Sir, — Ac    the    Northampton   Chrysanthemum   Show    I 
exhibited  very  fine  blooms,  and  gained  the  following  prizes  :  — 
.Special  Prize  for  12  Cut  Blooms    . .         . .         , ,   First. 
12  Cut  Blooms,  incurved      . .         . .         . .         . .   First. 

6  Cut  Blooms,  incurved First. 

6  Cut  Blooms,  Japanese,  Anemonesand  Reflexed  First. 

6  varieties,  3  in  a  bimch,  large  flowers  . ,  ..    Second. 

24  large  varieties  (not  for  compcliiion)    ..  \  ^^''^  highly 

r  /  (  commended. 

The  above  were  cut  from  plants  that  I  got  from  yon  a^ 
Puttings,  They  were  acknowledged  by  all  to  he  equal  to  those 
shown  at  the  ftletropolitan  Exhibitions. 

Such  success  speaks  highly  for  your  system  of  sending 
cuttings  in  the  country  by  post. 

Yours  respectfully.  H.  Harris. 

Cnrdener  to  Captain  G.  Ashby  Ashby. 

H.  CANNELL,  Swanley,  Kent, 


ROSES, 

STANDARDS    and    DWARFS,    each   sort    on  its   proper    Stock. 

Paul    &    Son, 

THE    "OLD"     NURSERIES,    CHESHUNT,    N., 

Hope  to  have  completed  by  end  of  this  week  all  accumulated  Orders,  and  will  be  able  to  execute  as  received  all 
Orders  given  them  now.  The  stocks  of  most  sorts  are  still  unexhausted  ;  good  Standards,  Half-.Standards,  and 
Dwarfs,  of  nearly  all  kinds,  can  be  yet  supplied. 

Carefully  prepared  ROSE,    FRUIT,   and  HARDY    TREE    CATALOGUES, 

post-free  on  application. 

ADDRESS— 

PAUL  &  SON,  The  "  Old  "  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  13, 
at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  1200  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM,  just  received,  e.r 
"  Moselle,"  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  ;  among  these  will  doubtless  be  many  beautiful 
varieties,  and  most  likely  a  number  of  the  rare  O.  ANDERSONIANUM,  and  the  still  more  rare 
O.  CHESTERTONI,  several  of  these  two  beautiful  kinds  having  bloomed  among  the  previous 
importation  of  O.  crispum  from  the  same  district ;  and  an  importation  of  fine  plants  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  ONCIDIUM  TETRACOPIS  ;  also  an  importation,  in  excellent  condition,  of  the 
handsome  ODONTOGLOSSUM  LINDENI.  At  the  same  time  will  be  sold  some  good  estab- 
lished Plants  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM,  and  various  other  Orchids, 

On  vie'iU  the  jnorning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W,C. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  hi.s  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  December  14,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  e.xtremely  choice  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  including 
several  that  are  quite  new  to  this  country;  among  them  TULIPA  STELLATA,  from  the 
Himalayas;  several  NEW  TULIPS,  from  Central  Asia;  IRIS  KOLPAKOWSKYANA,  a  new 
species  from  Turkestan,  offered  for  the  first  time  ;  a  new  H^MANTHUS,  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  offered  for  the  first  time  ;  FRITILLARIAS,  from  California  ;  and  a  collection  of  choice 
LILIES,  comprising  a  large  number  of  the  rare  LILIUM  NEILGHERRENSE,  also  LILIUMS 
HANSONl,  PURPUREUM,  HUMBOLDTII,  KRAMERI,  COLUMBIANUM,  and  many 
other  choice  sorts. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,   W.C. 

ESTABLISHED    SPECIMEN    ORCHIDS, 


M 


R.  J.C.STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Messrs.  James 

Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  December  20,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  selection  of  choice  Specimen  and  other  ORCHIDS,  which  are  being  sold 
only  in  consequence  of  their  houses  being  so  crowded.  Amongst  the  plants  will  be  found  strong 
CATTLEYAS,  of  sorts  ;  AERIDES  FIELDINGI,  very  strong  ;  A.  VIRENS,  a  perfect  specimen  ; 
A.  RUBRUM,  rare;  CYMBIDIUM  EBURNEUM  ;  DENDROBIUMS  in  variety,  including 
the  very  fine  D.  BRYMERIANUM,  offered  for  the  first  time;  the  fine  new  hybrid  D.  AINS- 
WORTHII  ;  LYCASTE  SKINNERI  ALBA  ;  established  plants  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ALEXANDRyE  and  VEXILLARIUM  ;  VANDA  CCERULEA,  strong  flowering  plants ;  MAS- 
DEVALLIAS,  in  variety;  AERIDES  SCHRCEDERl  and  CRASSIFOLIUM  ;  VANDA 
CATHCARTIl,  the  finest  specimen  in  the  country,  and  many  other  fine  kinds. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  ami  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,   38,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

PHAL^NOPSIS    SUMATRANA,    VANDA    LOWI, 
CYPRIPEDIUM    BOXALLI. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  20,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  good  plants  of  the  rare  and  lovely  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SUMA- 
TRANA, P.  VIOLACEA,  \'ANDA  LOWI,  upwards  of  fifty  plants  in  flower  or  bud  of  CYPRI- 
PEDIUM BOXALLI,  upwards  of  fifty  plants  in  flower  or  bud  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CIRRHOSUM,  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA  and  P.  AMABILIS,  fine  strong  plants, 
all  with  flower-spikes;  DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM,  with  flower-buds,  and  other  choice 
Orchids. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION     ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 
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By  Her  Majesty's 


Royal  Letters  Patent, 


EEIDLE'S   PATEHT   SYSTEM    OE   &LAZII&. 

This  Invention  is  now  adopted  by  Hey  Majesty's  Govemmenl,  all  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  Public  Biiilditigs,  Winter  Gardens,  &^c.,  throughout  the  Country. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES!  PLANT    HOUSES, 


Lately 


ROOFS,  &c., 

Glazed  on  Rendle's 
Patent  System, 

Albert  Hall.  Shetlidd. 

Batlev  Markets.— Batley  Corporation. 

Uoat  House  and  Club  House,  Kew. 

Itlackpool  Winter  Gardens. 

lirick  I..ine  Stables, — Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

Hath  Goods  Station, — Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company. 

Corporation  of  Leeds  Corn  Exchange. 

Cardiff  Station,— Great  Western  Railway. 

Chatham  Royal  Dockyard. 

Ceres  Works.  Wolverhampton. 

Cambridge  Barracks,  War  Department. 

Evesham  Corn  Exchange. 

Glasgow  Cab  Sheds,— Enoch  Square  Rail- 
way Station. 

Clreat  Northern  Railway  Company, 

Great  Malvern  Station, —  Great  Western 
Railway. 

Keyser's  Royal  Hotel,  BIackfri,irs. 

Knoslrop  Sewage  Works, — Leeds  Corpora- 
tion. 

Lecture  Hall,  York. 

Leicester  Tramway  Stables. 

Leicester  Opera  House. 

Lett's  Wharf, — Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Lambeth, 

Manchester, — De  Eergue  &  Co. 

Manchester,  —  Vickers  &;  Sons'  Ware- 
houses. 

North  Road  Railway  Station,  Plymouth, — 
Great  Western  Railway  Comp.Tny. 

Neath  Railway  Station, — Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Neatli  Goods  Station,  —  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Plymouth, — Willoughby  Brothera,  Ware- 
houses. 

Perry  &  Co., — Warehouses,  Birmingham. 

Paddington  Station,  Departure  Platform, 
— Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Paddingtan  Station,  Engineer's  Office, — 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 

Rhyl  Winter  Gardens. 

Rawdon  Convalescent  Home. 

Stnilhfield  Warehouses,  Parker's  Works. 

Sparbrook  Nad  Works,  Birmingham. 

Slietrield  Vegetable  Markets,— The  Duke 
of  Norfolk, 

Southend  Skating  Rink. 

Swimming  Baths,  Chelsea. 

Sewage  Farm, — Corporation  of  Birming- 
ham. 

Torquay,— G.  S.  Bridgman,  Esq. 

Thornfieid,— ,1.  R.  Armitage.  Esq. 

Woodside  Railway  Station,  Birkenhead, — 
(Jrcat  Western  and  North- Western 
Joint  Station. 

Wolverhampton  Skating  Rink, 

Wulverhampton, — H.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Work- 
shops. 

Wolverhampton, — Perry,  Esq.,  Orchard- 
house. 

Wolverhampton, — Corrugated  Iron  Com- 
pany's Warehouses. 

Wolverhampton,  — S    C  Riddle,  Esq. 

Wt,lverhampton, — John  Harper  S;  Co., 
Workshops. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,  ~  Contract 
Stores. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal,- Carriage  De- 
partment, 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Greenhouses. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Rocket  Shed, 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal. ^New  Smithy, 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Shell  Foundry, 

Woolwich  Barracks. — Stables 

Westminster,- Hankey,  Esq.,  Mansions. 

Wolverton  Carriage  Sheds, — London  and 
North-Western  Railway. 

Willesden  Junciion, — London  and  North- 
westtrn  Railway  Company. 

Winter  Gardens,  Aston  Park,  Birmingham. 

Weaving  Sheds — Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co., 
Leeds. 


or  Renules  Patent 

System  of  Glazing. 

!  This  system  is  now  being  univer- 
I  sally  adopted  by  Her  Majesty  s  Goi'crn- 
ment^  sei-eral  of  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  some  of  the  principal  Cor- 
porations, including  the  Metropolitan 
Boird  of  Works,  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  the  New  Winter  Garden 
Companies  throughout  the  courttry. 

There  is  an  enormous  Saving  in  the 
Maintenance  and  Ripairs  of  Roofs  on 
this  System— say  from  80  to  90  per 
ccnt.~and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Roof  should  not  be  as  perfect  in  20 
yejrs  as  the  first  week,  because  all  the 
perishable  Materials,  such  as  wood, 
iron  or  paint,  are  completely  cozered 
by  the  glass  from  the  destructible  in- 
fluences of  the  weather. 

Another  great  recommendation  is, 
that  there  is  no  breakage  from  con- 
traction or  expansion  either  from  heat 
or  cold,  as  the  glass  has  full  play  in 
every  direction.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
squares  are  broken  from  this  cause 
every  year.  Nor  is  there  any  break- 
age from  vibration  of  large  Railway 
Roofs  in  heavy  gales  of  wind,  orfrofii 
the  passing  of  express  or  fast  trains. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  a  puttied 
roof  is  ne-ver  perfect  in  a  station  where 
express  trains  run  through. 

In  adopting  this  system,  all  the 
everlasting  expenses  of  repainting  or 
reputfying  are  completely  done  away 
with  ;  and  as  it  is  now  used  by  several 
of  the  Greit  Railway  Companies,  an 
enormous  sax-ing  will  be  ejected — it 
will  hive  a  considerable  influence  in 
supplying  an  addition  to  the  yearly 
dividends. 


Conservatories,    &c., 

Erected  and   Glazed  on   the 
Rendle  System. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian. 

His    Royal     Highness      the      Maharajah 
Duleep  Singh. 

Her    Majesty's   Commissioners    for   Parks 
and  Gardens. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Normanton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Llanover. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  De  La  Warr. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Hayter,  Bart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Rayieigh. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Russell. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berkeley  Paget. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Boulton. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  De  lisle  and  Dudley. 

The  Viscountess  Galway. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU. 

The  Hon  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Sackville  West. 

The  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Count  Heinrich  Zichy,  Vienna. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,  U.^rt. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart, 

Sir  W.  li.  Parker.  Bart. 

The  Baron  Amphlett. 

S.  Majendie.  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  H.  Nelson,  Esq. 

James  Macbraire,  Esq. 


ST;iytMA.RY   OF  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES. 

I. — Sai'i/ig  of  from  So  to  90  per  cent,  j  John  Mosford,  Esq 

in  maintenance  and  repairs.    .    !  The  Rev.  Canon  Johnstone. 

2  —No  breakage  from  contraction  or  |  S.  W.  Norman.  Esq. 
expansion,  from  heat  or  frost.     ,  ^^'^s  E.  H,  Nugent. 
i^  '•J  J  w.  B.  Buddicombe,  Esq. 

l.—No  breakage  from  vibration  caused    David  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

by    heavy    winds     or    passing    Chatham  County  Asylum. 


trains. 

-  S(j  ua  res  of  g  lass 

replaced. 

-  The   construction 

and  durable. 


The  glass  can  be  put  on  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  of  the  old  plan. 
No  dtip  from  condensation. 

Putty,   cement,  felt,  &*c.,  are  en 
tirely  dispensed  ivith. 
And  One  Thousand  of  the  leading  County  Families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

lor  all  other  information  see  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  and  BOOKS  of  DESIGN, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Inventor  and  Patentee^ 


Major  Fitzgerald. 
•an  be  instantly    f-eorge  Blackburn,  Esq..  Bailey. 
1  G.  Frankum,  Esq, 
Thomas  Pickard,  Esq. 
very  strong    y  ft.  ijryant,  Esq. 
Mrs.  .York. 
Miss  Sandars. 
Mortimer  Collier,  Esq. 
Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Victoria  Skating  Rink.  Scarborou^^h. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  3,  Westminster  Chambers.  Victoria  St„  London,  S.W. 
PAXTON'S         CALENDAE. 


Now  Ready,  a  ncui  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  Ihc 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY  COMPILED  l'.Y  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 


Price  3d.,   Post  Free  3Jd. 

W.  RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O  | 


Kuraery  Stock. 

TO  be  SOLD,  at  low  prices,  as  the  ground 
iiuist  be  cleared:  — 
SPRUCE  FIR,  (rom  ^  lo  ij  foci. 
liEECH,  S  to  9  feel. 
BIRCH,  14  to  15  feet. 
LIMES.  12  to  14  feet. 
NORWAY  MAPLE.  14  to  16  feel. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  from  5  to  7  feel. 
SCOTCH   FIR,  6  to  8  feet. 
OAKS,  English,  from  7  to  10  feet,  &c. 
Prices  on  application  to 
HY.  IIINCHIN,  The  Nurseries,  Hook  Norton.  Oxoil. 

H    E  N    U    R    S    E    R    Pe~S  ', 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS.  K;c„ 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London,  Apcrsonal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  C.italogues  free  on  application  lo 
R,  .\ND  G.  NEAL.  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mite  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  ^Vandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Ijrighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEED, 

HAND  F.  SHARPENS  WHOLESALE 
•  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  appHcation. 
Every  variety  named  in  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.     The  prices  are  very  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Fruit-bearing  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS  —A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO.,    Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot, 
Berks. 


To  the  Trade,  &c. 

LIMES,  large  Red-twigged  ;  Giant  and  other 
ELMS  ;  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  ^^c.  ;  extra  fine,  clean, 
well  groisn,  and  well  rooted  trees,  suitable  for  Street  or  Avenue 
Planting,  or  for  Immediate  Effect  in  Parks,  &c.  Particulars 
and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  CO..  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  New- 
market Road,  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

Special  Offer  to  tHe  Trade. 

CDIMMICK  AND  SONS  beg  to  offer  their 
•  VICTORIA  COS  LETTUCE,  and  NONPARKIL 
RED  BEET,  in  packets  to  the  Trade  only.  Price  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

146  &  147,  High  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

FOR    SALE.— Standard   APPLES,   named, 
40s.  and  60J.  per  loo  ;  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI.  7  to 
g  feet,  24J.  and  loj.  per  do-ren  :    also  HOLLIES,   AUCUBAS. 
EUONVMUS.'CUPRESSUS,  &c.,  for  pots,  at  very  low  rates 
for  Cash. 
J.  B.  BUTTERFIELD.  Nurseries,  Baker  Street,  Enfield. 

KENTISH~FRUIT^REES.— One  of  the 
largest  .and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tall  Standard  CHERRIES,  Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Espaliei 
APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  ^os.  per  100  :  GOOSE- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  Including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  iSto. 

M'^YR'OBALAN7or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 
best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

MESSRST  CHARLES  LEE  and  SON, 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  London,  W., 
have  much  pleasure  to  oiler  the  following  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  NEW  FRUITS,  now  offered  by  them 
for  the  first  time  :  — 

RUSSIAN  TRANSPARENT  APPLE. -In  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  December  ai,  1876,  "  J.,  Lincolnshire."  de- 
scribes this  valuable  Apple  as  giving  a  "'never-failing  crop," 
and  as  being  "  a  rent-paying  tree  "  ior  cottage  garden-;.  Mr. 
EilITlaii,  an  experienced  Lincolnshire  Orchardist.  confirmed 
this  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  profitableness  of  this  much 
neglected  but  desirable  Apple.  A  tree  that  hears  a  never- 
failing  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  as  stated  below  by  Dr.  Hot;<., 
must  be  as  ne.av  perfection  as  possible,  and  a  desideratum  that 
cannot  fait  to  be  appreciated  by  Orchardists  in  general.  The 
Russian  Transp.irent  Apple  was  brought  from  Moscow  during 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  by  General  Bnucheret,  who. 
noticing  its  hardiness  and  free  growth,  and  believing  it  wauld 
be  suitable  for  English  gardens,  brought  a  quantity  of  grafts  to 
his  home  in  North  Lincolnshire,  round  which  ii  became  and 
has  ren\aiiied  up  to  this  time  localised  ;  and  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Keulah,  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  all 
the  available  grafts  from  the  original  stot.k. 

The  follcnving  is  from  Dr.  Hocc.'s  description  :— "  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  somewhat  oblate,  narrowing  towards  the  crown, 
where  it  terminates  in  several  prominent  ridges.  Hat  at  base  ; 
skin  smooth  and  shining,  grass  green,  strewed  with  large  russet 
dots.  I'-ye  closed.  Flesh  ver>'  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  aroma.  I  am 
con^■inced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples 
in  cultivation,  and  is  worthy  of  more  than  local  fame." 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  have  much  confidence  in  intro- 
ducing this  desirable  and  profitable  Apple  to  more  extended 
cultivation.  Strong  Maiden  Plants  now  ready,  price  7J.  (>d, 
each. 

HENSON'S  .SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRV.  -This  excel- 
lent variety  wn^  figured  in  the  Flarist  and  /'omotf^ist  for  May, 
1S71  a  Fir<.t-ctass  t^eitifirnie  liavlng  beo.i.  awarde-l  to  it  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1873. 
It  was  described  as  *'a  new  and  distinct  variety  of  e-xccedingly 
good  <iuality,  of  the  liairy  red  section,  and  a  good  dessert  fruit 
of  medium  si/e."  .         .  1  ■  1 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  having  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  this  valuable  Gooseberry,  they  arc  now  prepared  to  distribute 
it  to  the  Public.     Price  pet  Plant.  3J.  6d. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  1  radi.-. 


^i6 
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DICKSON'S    "EXQUISITE"    MELON. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  November  6,  1877. 

FRANCIS   &   ARTHUR    DICKSON    8c    SONS, 

106,   EASTGATE    STEEET,   AND    THE    UPTON    NUESEEIES,    CHESTEE, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  received  from  Mr.  TvLER  the  whole  Stock  of  this,  the  finest  melon  in 

EXISTENCE,  and  they  beg  to  offer  it  for  the  first  time. 

Early  Trade  Orders  are  necessary  as  the  Stock  is  very  limited,  and  only  a  certain  quantity  can  be  offered  to  the  Trade.    Wholesale  Terms  on  application. 

Retail  Price : — Per  Packet,  2s.  6d.  and  5s. 


Description  of  Exquisite  IVielon. 


Opinions  of  tlie  Press. 


' ' '  Exquisite  '  is  one  of  the  deepest-fleshed 
Melons,  the  seeds  occupying  the  smallest 
possible  space.  The  flesh  is  a  beautiful 
green,  moderately  firm,  yet  exceedingly  juicy, 
and  ripening  well  back  to  the  rind,  leaving  it 
no  thicker  than  a  sixpence.    The  flavouk 

IS,  I  BELIEVE,  UNEQUALLED.  Plant  vigor- 
ous, the  original  one  this  year  having  ripened 
four  crops— in  all  twenty  fruits,  which  also 
proves  it  a  remarkably  free  setter.  We  are 
still  at  this  date  (December  i),  cutting  fruits 
of  splendid  quahty."  C.  Tyler,  Gardener  to 
R.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Hassobury,  Bislwfs  Stort- 
ford. 

Prom  Mr.  T.  Selwood,  Gardener  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall, 
November  2gth,  1877.—"  One  scarcely  expects 
to  see  Melons  so  late  in  the  season,  much  less 
one  so  exquisitely  flavoured  as  the  one  I 

tasted  to-day.  I  NEVER  TASTED  so  DELI- 
CIOUS A  Melon  before,  not  even  a  '  Colston 
Bassett,'  in  July,  which  previously  I  had 
considered  the  best  flavoured  Melon.  '  Ex- 
quisite' is  very  handsome,  beautifully  netted, 
and  with  an  unusually  thin  rind." 


EXQUISITE    '      MELON. 

(From  a  Photograph.) 


From  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Jitly2.Z, 
1877.  —  "Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  :  There  was  an  abundance  of 
Melons — one  in  particular,  a  green-fleshed 
variety,  named  *  Exquisite, '  appeared  to  have 
ATTAINED  TO  PERFECTION  in  Melons." 

From  the  ^*  Journal  of  Horticulture," 
October  ^,  1877. —  "Mr.  C.  Tyler,  gardener 
to  R.  Gosling,  Esq. ,  Hassobury,  Bishops 
Stortford,  sent  a  green-fleshed  Melon  named 
'  Exquisite.'  It  was  very  fine  indeed, 
and  the  committee  asked  to  see  it  again 
when  quite  ripe." 

From  the  ^'  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  No- 
vember 8,  1877. — "A  green-fleshed  Melon 
named  'Exquisite,'  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Tyler.  It  was,  considering  the  latenesr.  of 
the  season,  of  remarkably  fine  flav- 
our.     It  received  a  First-class  Certificate." 

From  the  ''  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Novem- 
ber 10,  1877. — "Mr.  C.  Tyler  again  sent  a 
specimen  of  his  seedHng  green-fleshed  Melon, 
'Exquisite,'  which  proved  to  be  of  excel. 
LENT  quality,  and  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate." 


Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb.  ITHE      PLANTINGr      SEASON 


ROOTS   FOR   FORCING. 
EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE,  VERY  LOW  PRICES 


For  Special  Quotations  apply  to 
H.    THOBNTOIT, 

12,    MAXWELL    ROAD,    FULHAM,    S.W. 

CamelllaB  and  Azaleas,  veil  Set  for  Bloom,  of 

VARIOUS  SIZES, 

CHARLES    TURNER  has  a  fine  healthy 
stock  to  offer  of  the  above. 
The   Royal   Nurseries,    Slough. 

Queen  of  Ulles,  LlUum  anratum. 

As  this  year's  shipments  will  be  shortly  arriving  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  low  prices  :— sizes  :  No.  i,  6d.  ; 
No.  2,  IJ.  :  No.  3,  IS.  6d.  ;  No.  4,  25.  each.  Sampling  orders 
are  suppUed  only  in  the  following  quantities,  and  are  carefully 
packed  in  tin  boxes  to  contain  only  the  following  number  of 
bulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including  carriage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 2  bulbs,  6rf.  extra  :  4  bulbs,  15.  6a.  :  8  bulbs, 
2^.  :  12  bulbs,  2J.  6d. ,  added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  Quantities 
of  i8  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carnage  free,  less  10  per  cent, 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GORDON,  Lily,   Bulb,  and  Plant  Importer, 
10,  Cullum  Street,  London,  E.G.    

Fine  SPRUCE  FIRS,  6  to  8  ft.,  for  Christmas 

Trees. 
Fine  CHICHESTER  ELMS,  i6  to  20  feet. 
Fine  NORWAY  MAPLE,  16  to  20  feet. 
Large  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  16  to  20  feet. 
Good  HORNBEAM,  4  to  6  feet. 
Good  BEECH,  6  to  8  feet. 
Also  500  fine  BUSH  APPLES  of  best  kinds 

in  bearing. 

Price  on  application  to 
ROBERT     F.     DARBY, 

THE    CIRENCESTER    NURSERIES. 


MESSRS.  CRANSTON  &  CO. 

Beg  to  invite  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  Planting,  to  inspect  their 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  TREES  AND  PLANTS, 


Cultivated  for  Sale  in  the 
King's  Act 
NURSERY    DEPARTMENT. 

COMPRISES 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  kinds,  including  very 

large  breadths  of  Transplanted  LARCH,  SCOTCH, 
SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  ASH,  CHESTNUT, 
ELM,  OAK,  POPLAR,  THORNS,  &c.,  of  every  size, 
suitable  for  Transplanting. 

FRUIT   TREES.— A   most  unique  Collection 

(extending  over  20  acres)  of  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS, 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  APRICOTS, 
VINES,  &c.,  grown  in  every  variety  of  form,  suitable  for 
the  Garden  or  Orchard. 

CONIFERS,  EVERGREENS,  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES.— A  most  complete  Collection,  in- 
cluding all  the  New  and  Rare  Trees  of  recent  intro- 
duction. 

AMERICAN     PLANTS,     including    all    the 

finest  varieties  of  Hardy  Scarlet  and  other  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  &c. 


various  Departments  of  the 
■e  Nurseries. 

PLANT    DEPARTMENT. 

ROSES. — The  Largest  Collection  in  England 

(See  Descriptive  Catalogue.) 

CLIMBING  and  WALL  PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  fine 
Collections  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  ERICAS, 
EERNS,  &c. 

BEDDING   PLANTS,  HERBACEOUS  and 

ALPINE  PLANTS. 
DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Imported.    (See 

Descriptive  Catalogue.) 


SEED    DEPARTMENT. 

GARDEN    and    FLOWER    SEEDS.       (See 

Descriptive  Catalogue.) 

AGRICULTURAL      SEEDS.      (See 

Descriptive  Catalogue.) 

GRASS    SEEDS    for    Permanent    Pasture. 

Lawns,  &c. 


To  Purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  Trees  or  Plants  special  quotations  will  be  given. 


CATALOGUES    Post-free    on    application. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES,     KING'S     ACRE,     HEREFORD 
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VEITCH'S   SELF-PROTECTING   AUTUMN   BROCCOLI, 


AWARDED   A 


FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE 

BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY,    DECEMBER    4,     1877. 


^i 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE  TO   DIRECT  ATTENTION   TO  THIS 

VERY  VALUABLE  BROCCOLI   FOR  AUTUMN  AND   EARLY  WINTER   USE. 

The  plant  is  of  robust  but  upright  growth,  and  the  heads,  which  are  beautifully  white,  firm,  and  compact, 
are  thoroughly  protected  by  the  foliage,  and  remain  a  long  time  fit  for  use.  It  will  be  found  extremely 
valuable  as  a  succession  to  our  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  which  has  met  with  so  much  approval,  and  is 
now  an  established  favourite  in  all  rardens. 


Mr.  Westcott,  Gardener,  Raby  Castle,  says  :— "  It  is  evidently  a  variety  distinct  from 
any  one  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  from  its  splendid  protecting  habit,  short  and  immensely  hard 
weody  stem,  I  am  under  the  impression  it  will  withstand  uninjured  many  degrees  of  frost,  which 
will  ensure  it  to  be  a  great  acquisition  as  an  early  winter  variety.  The  plants  are  of  immense 
strcnfith,  and  the  heads,  both  in  size,  texture,  and  colour,  all  that  can  be  desired." 

Mr.  Perkins,  Gardetter,  Thornfiall  Hall,  says;—"  It  comes  in  jubt  as  the  'Autumn 
Giant'  and  other  Cauliflowers  are  going  out,  and  is,  therefore,  most  invaluable.  It  is  quite 
distinct,  and  also  wonderfully  self-protecting  ;  some  rows  of  it  at  this  place  withstood  13  degrees 
of  frost." 

Mr.  Tho.mas  Eades,  Gardener,  The  Cedars,  Nortluimpton,  writes : — "At  oiu:  recent  show 
I  took  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  containing  some  really  splendid  heads  of  '  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  Antumn  Broccoli,'  which  is  the  best  novelty  that  has  come  under  my  notice  for 
some  years. " 

Extract  from  Jouriinl  0/  HortkuHure  : — "  Wc  have  had  brought  to  our  notice  one  of  the 
most  perfect  self-protecting  Broccolis  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  So  thoroughly 
self-protecting  is  it  that  the  beautiful  white  head  is  hidden  completely  in  a  mass  of  foliage.  It  is 
the  model  of  what  a  head  of  Broccoli  ought  to  be— even  and  solid,  of  perfect  colour,  and  not  more 
than  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter— just  such  an  object  as  families  of  refinement  would  like  to  see  on 
their  table." 


E.\tract  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  i,  1877  :— "  Alarge  breadth  of  '  Veitch's 
New  Winter-Protecting  Broccoli,'  now  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Heckfield  Plate, 
presents  a  capital  e-xample  of  the  great  value  of  tliis  fine  kind  as  an  early  winter  variety.  It  makes 
a  good  succession  to  the  '  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,'  turning-in  at  the  end  of  November,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  for  a  couple  of  months.  The  breadth  is  marked  by 
singular  evenness  and  truthfulness  to  character,  whilst  its  protecting  character  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  leaves  entirely  cover  and  enclose  the  head  of  flower.  It  it  a  really  genuine  novelty,  that 
is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  wide  cultivation." 

Mr  J.  SHEfi'ARU,  Gardener,  U'oo/z  ersf on,  wiilss  : — In  this  Broccoli  wc  have  wliat  has  long 
been  wanted,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  compassing  the  whole  year  through,  as  it  will 
exactly  fill  up  the  void,  and  last  on  till  Snow's,  Backhouse's  and  others  come  in." 

Mr.  MvLES,  Gardener,  T/te  Grange,  Lainberhurst,  writes  :— "  I  have  been  cutting  for  three 
weeks,  and  several  of  the  heads  weighed  6  lb.  when  trimmed  ready  for  cooking,  and  perfectly 
firm  and  solid.  I  have  now  plenty  from  that  size  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  so  that  I  hope  to 
have  a  supply  to  the  middle  of  January." 

Mr.  LiiSSELS,  Gardener,  A'/ualaic  Hall,  Ne-vjport,  writes  :—"  Your  Autumn  Protecting 
Broccoli  has  turned  out  first-rate  with  me  tliis  season.  I  am  cutting  it  from  6  to  8  bches  in 
diameter,  as  close  and  fine  as  any  CauUllower  1  it  is  a  great  acquisition." 


Per   Packet,    Is.  6d. 

PRICE      TO      THE      TRADE      ON     APPLICATION. 


EOYAL   EXOTIC    NUESEEY,    KING'S   EGAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER,    AND    HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     ENGINEER. 


THE  BEST  BUILT  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &.C., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    PRICES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  either  in  Wood  or  Iron. 
H.  Ormson's  Work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  Building  and  Heating,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  and  at  many  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Country. 

PLAIN    AND    INEXPENSIVE    HOTHOUSES 

Designed  and  Built  with  a  strict  regard  to  Economy  in  Price,  the  best  of  Materials  and  Workmanship,  and  Practical  Adaptation. 

Unsurpassed  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  erected  and  fitted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Surveys  made  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.   Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.    Tenders  for  Drawings  prepared  by  Architectsi 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    ON   APPLICATION. 


HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER     am.     HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     ENGINEER 
STANLEY  BRIDGE,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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TO        THE        TRADE        ONLY 


HURST    &    SON, 

6,     LEADENHALL     STREET,     LONDON,     E.G. 


The  following  Peas  of  Mr.  Laxton's  raising  were  sent  out  by  us  in  1875,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  crop,  we  were  unable  to  supply  them  last  year.  We  now  re-introduce  them  to  notice,  as  they  have 
proved  fully  equal  to  Mr.  Laxton's  descriptions.  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  writing  of  them  says  : — "  I  consider 
them  all  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  even  in  the  most  select  collections." 

For  further  pariiculars  0/  these  Peas  see  "  Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1873  and  1874.' 


THE    SHAH. 

A  shoit-strawed  early  white  wrinkled  marrow 
of  the  same  height  and  as  early  as  "  Ring- 
leader," described  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  as  having  very  full  pods,  produced 
abundantly,  and  containing  from  eight  to  nine 
very  large  Peas  of  very  tine  quality,  and  as 
being  an  exceedingly  tine  and  early  prolific 
white  wrinkled  variety.     Received  a  First-class 

Certificate. 

Per  Quart,  5x. 


UNIQUE. 


A  very  handsome   and    prolific   dwarf  early 

Pea,    with    long    deep    green    coloured    pods, 

coming  into  use  same  time  as  "  Little  Gem." 

First-class     Certificate     Royal     Horticultural 

Society. 

Per  (Quart,  5^. 


STANDARD. 

Unquestionably  the  most  useful  maincrop 
blue  wrinkled  Pea  yet  raised,  and  will  take  the 
same  place  as  a  prolific  market  Pea  of  high 
quality  amongst  blue  wrinkled  marrows,  as 
"Fillbasket"  has  in  round  Peas.  Described 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  having 
long  curved  pods,  containing  from  nine  to 
eleven  Peas  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality 
in  each,  and  as  being  a  very  handsome  and 
prolific  Pea.     Height  3  feet. 

Per  Quart,  y. 


SB.    HOQG. 


CONNOISSEUR. 

A  most  distinct  and  delicious  late  Pea,  raised 
from  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."    Height  6  feet. 

Per  Quart,  5J. 


Dr.      HOGG. 

An  early  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  coming  in  one  week  after  "  Dillestone's."  |  and  of  excellent  quality,  pods  being  very  well  filled  and  of  a  beautiful 
Height  3  feet.  Described  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  "  a  j  deep  green  colour  like  the  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  Awarded  a  First-class 
very  handsome  Pea."    The  earliest  green  wrinkled  marrow,  very  sweet,    i    Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Per  Quart,  5J-. 


We  have  also  harvested  good  crops  of  the  following  very  excellent  varieties,  which  have  proved  thoroughly 
satisfactory  during  the  last  few  seasons,  and  we  have  great  confidence  in  recommending  them  for  extensive 
planting : — 


FILIiBASKET    PEA: 

A  dwarf  and  much  improved  "  Supreme."    Height  3  feet. 
pods  long  and  well  filled  ;  exceedingly  productive. 


SUPPLANTER    PEA: 

Is  an  improved  stock  of  "  Scimitar,"  handsome  and  very 
prolific,  of  fine  quality,  and  one  week  earlier  than  the  old  variety. 

HURST'S  IMPROVED  SANGSTER'S  No.  1  PEA: 

The  best  and  earliest  white  variety. 

MARKET    FAVOURITE    PEA: 

Second  early,  producing  a  most  abundant  crop  of  large 
well  filled  pods — excellent  market  variety. 


DR.    Mo  LEAN    (Turner's)    PEA : 

The  finest  of  all  the  wrinkled  marrows. 


CANADIAN    WONDER    DWARF    BEANS. 

SNOW'S    WINTER    WHITE    BROCOLI    (true). 

VEITCH'S    AUTUMN    GIANT    CAULIFLOWER 
(true). 

FRENCH    BREAKFAST    RADISH. 

RED    ITALIAN    TRIPOLI    ONION    (true  Genoa 

saved). 

Pnr  IVholcsak  Prices  see  our  LIST  of  NOVELTIES,  ■wliich  will  be  forwarded  oh  application. 
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Send  for   a   PRICE   LIST  of 

BLAKE'S  SELF-ACTING     I 
HYDRAULIC  EAIS, 

For  Raisins  Water  for  ths  Supply  of 

Villages,   Irrigation,   Railway  Stations,   Mansions, 

Fountains.  Farms. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Poiutr,  wh'ch  is  obtained  from  ihe 
Stream  of  Water  passing  through  the  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR  PACKING  REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  ral^e  from  300  to  xoo,ooo  Gallons  per  day. 
WILL  FORCE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  1,500  FEET. 


^>-->  ..  —  -J: 


L^ 


g  £ 

as 


■d   ^ 


This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  works  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream  of 
impure  water. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  tite  Right  Hon,  T.  Sothern  Estcourt,  Estcoitrt  Park, 
Gtoncestershirc.  September  6,  1S75. 
"  You  will  be  gLid  to  hear,  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  your 
Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  has  worked  exceedingly  well  and 
continuously  since  it  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  pipe  in  the  above  case  is  4200  feet  long,  with 
'  100  feet  rise.) 

From  Caplain  Townshend,  WineJuun,  Febritary  10,  1877. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1875,  is  working  exceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
as  it  has  been  several  times  during  the  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  900  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  80,000  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000." 

From  John  Barnes,  Esq.,  Conlracior,  dtatbiint  and  Helli' 
Jieid  Railway,  Contractor's  Office,  March,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  about  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
requiring  any  repairing.  With  a  fall  of  5  feet  sufficient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines :  they  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Detmtwater,  IVilmshw,  November  20,  1873. 
"  Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  six  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  in  that  lime  500  gallons.  I  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  your  work,  and  more  especially  as  I  had 
a  Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  could  not  send  up  a 
single  gallon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
vip  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  iso  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  effectually. — I 
im,  yours  truly,  L.  Hanmer." 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  Alkincoates  Hall,  Colne, 
September  10,  1871. 
"  Sir, — Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  me  entire 
satiifaction  ;  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  six  months;  it  is  forcing 
about  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
194  feet." 

Fmm  John  Pennington,  Esq.,  Emmoll  Hall,  near  Colne, 
December  2T,  i863. 
"  Sir, — The  ScK-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  continues  in  excellent  condition.  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  2-inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
35oo  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of  90  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  premised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water-wheel 
and  force  pump^  which  it  has  displaced.  Its  cost  is  small,  it 
occ»ipics  but  little  space  (2  square  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
detail  is  simplicity  ilself.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  raising  water," 


JOHN    BLAKE, 

ENGINEER,    ACCRINGTON. 


HARDY    TREES 
SHRUBS. 

Messrs.  J.  VEITCH  &  SONS 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  and  solicit  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  fine  and  extensive  stock  of  all  the 
most  useful  Ornamental  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  at  their  Nurseries,  Coombe  Wood, 
Kingston  Hill. 

CONIFERS. 

A  most  complete  collection,  m.-iny  of  the  species  and  varieties 
being  of  their  own  introduction.  Specimens  for  Lawns,  Parks, 
and  Pleasure  Grounds.  All  the  kinds  suitable  for  every  purpose 
for  which  this  class  of  plant  ii  required. 


AMERICAN    PLANTS. 

RHODODENDRONS.  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ANDRO- 
MEDAS,  HARDY  HEATHS,  &c. 
An  exceptionally  fine  stock  of  healthy  plants,  especially  re- 
commended as  being  dwarf,  compact,  and  well  set  with  buds, 
and  in  fine  condition  either  for  forcing  or  for  pleasure-ground 
planting.  

EVERGREEN    SHRUBS. 

Allthe  leading  kinds,  also  many  rare  and  choice  species  of 
very  distinct  character,  forming  a  new  feature  in  the  Shrub- 
bery, A  very  large  stock  of  Standard.  Pyramid,  and  Bush 
Green,  Gold,  and  Silver  Variegated  Hollies,  in  great  variety 
and  of  various  sizes. 


DECIDUOUS    TREES    and    FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

A  very  extensive  collection,  including  all  the  best  known 
kinds,  with  many  novel  and  interesting  varieties.  Japanese 
Acers,  Weeping |  Trees,  and  othtr  Trees  and  Shrubs  with 
Variegated  and  Coloured  Foliage. 


FOREST     TREES, 

Kor    AVENUES,    BELTS,    PLANTING,    S:c. 
All  the  most  desirable  kinds.     Plane.  Chestnut,  Elm,  Lime, 
Birch,  Oak,  Maple,  and  Larch  ;  Pines,  Firs,  and  Cedars. 


ROSES. 

Strong  healthy  Plants  as  Standards,  Half- Standards,  and 
Dwarfs,  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses,  Moss,  Climbing,  and  other  kinds. 
An  extensive  stock  in  pots  of  all  the  best  Roses  suitable  for 
Forcing,  &c.  

PLANTS    for    WINTER    BEDDING. 

Coniferae,  Retinosporas,  Junipers,  Lawson's  Cypress,  &c., 
in  many  variegated  and  beautiful  forms  ;  Euonymus  and  Dwarf 
Hollies,  both  Silver  and  Golden  Variegated,  in  many  varieties. 
Aucubas,  Ericas,  Dwarf  Rhododendrons,  &c. 


PLANTS    for    FORCING. 

All  the  most  useful  and  effective,  including  Andromed.i 
fioribunda  ;  Azalea  anictna,  pontica  (yellow,  sweet-scented), 
and  Belgian  varieties  ;  Clematis  in  variety,  Deutzia  gracilis. 
Lilac  Charles  X.  and  Persian,  Double  Chinese  Prunus,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, R.  Early  Gem,  very  superior ;  Rhodora  canadensis, 
very  early  ;  Spiraea  Thunbergii. 


CLIMBING      PLANTS, 

Well  established  in  Pots. 

Clematis,  a  very  extensive  collection  of  all  the  leading  kinds, 

and  of  Garden  Hybrids.     Ivies  in  great  variety.     Fine  healthy 

Plants  of  the  free  flowering   Exmouih  variety   of    Magnolia 

grandiRora,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Ampelopsis,  &c. 


A     CATALOGUE 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 

Hardy  Aquatics,  &c., 

Will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


The  Nurseries  at  Coombe  Wood  may  be  reached  from  iho 
Maiden  and  Norbiton  Stations  on  the  Souih-Western  Railway, 
being  not  more  than  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  latter,  and 
where  conveyance  can  always  be  procured. 


Roval  Fxotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 

UjNIJdN,    S.W,, 
And  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston  Hill. 


SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   8,   1S77. 


THE    EEST    OF    PLANTS. 

THE  season  is  appropriate  for  considering 
the  question,  Do  plants  ever  get  tired  ? 
It  would  almost  seem  so  at  times.  How  weary 
they  look,  how  they  droop  and  flag  under  the 
mid-day  sun's  broad  glare.  How  flaccid  and 
faint  they  seem  after  a  week's  drought 
or  a  few  days'  drying  wind.  The  wind 
also  bruises  and  batters  them  so  that  they 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  fatigue  and  dis- 
tress, and  make,  as  it  were,  mute  appeals  for 
rest  and  shelter  in  some  cosy  nook  or  quiet 
spot  shut  in  from  the  scorching  sun  and  parch- 
ing winds.  And  then  towards  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  as  it  is  perhaps  erroneously 
called,  plants  exhibit  almost  every  symptom  of 
exhaustion.  The  changes  of  texture,  function, 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  all  seem  pre- 
paratory for  rest — a  season  of  repose  and  time 
of  leisurely  balancing  up  the  products  of  one 
season's  growth  and  starting  for  another. 

No  doubt  the  rest  of  plants  is  not  absolute  any 
more  than  that  of  animals.  At  no  season,  per- 
haps, from  birth  to  death,  is  any  living  thing 
absolutely  at  rest.  Sleep,  the  most  profound  rest 
of  all,  only  rests  certain  powers  and  organs  of 
the  body  and  mind.  The  vital  powers  sleep 
not,  rest  not.  Imagination  is  probably  as  active 
during  sleeping  as  waking  hours.  The  rest  of 
plants  is  even  less  complete  and  absolute, 
assuming  that  they  do  rest.  Hardly  have  the 
vital  powers  of  plants  relaxed  into  repose 
than  they  stiffen  again  for  work.  Even  the 
beautiful  poetry  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a 
fairy  web  of  fiction,  not  a  record  of 
sober  fact.  The  leaf  falls  at  the  summons 
of  advancing  life,  not  at  the  bidding  of 
death,  with  its  sleep  and  its  rest.  Bud  growth, 
like  the  operations  of  vital  organs,  the  heart 
and  lungs,  &c.,  is  continuous.  The  buds  rest 
not.  Spring  does  not  find  them  as  the  autumn 
leaves  them,  but  far  advanced  many  stations 
onwards  along  the  line  of  growth.  They  may 
have  travelled  in  winter  by  the  slowest  Parlia- 
mentary train,  and  had  many  stoppages  by  the 
slipperincss  of  the  rails  and  the  lowness  of  the 
fire,  by  frost  and  cold,  but  still  they  have  mad£ 
progress.  They  go  by  express  in  the  spring. 
That  is  the  chief  difi'erencc  between  bud  pro- 
gress in  the  two  seasons.  The  rate  varies 
widely,  that  is  all.  But  possibly  the  vital  power 
expended  in  the  two  seasons  may  not  be  so 
widely  different  as  is  generally  assumed. 

Two  or  more  forces  are  concerned  in  all 
plant  growth.  They  may  be  broadly  defined 
as  internal  and  external.  The  one  is  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  term  vital 
force  ;  the  other  outward  conditions.  In 
winter  these  two  are  very  much  pitted,  the  one 
against  the  other,  in  cold  or  even  temperate 
climes.  At  other  seasons  external  conditions 
foster  and  strengthen  growth.  Hence  chiefly 
the  difference  of  the  rate  of  growth.  It  is  quite 
I  possible  that  the  plant  struggles  most  to  grow 
I  when  it  makes  least  progress.  If  so  it  must 
needs  be  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  at  what 
season  plants  rest  the  most.  It  has  been  too 
readily  taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  season, 
or  the  time  of  bare  boughs,  is  the  proper  resting 
season  for  deciduous  plants.  It  may  or  it  may 
not  be  so,  and  great  practical  results  depend 
on  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
I       It  is  wise  to  start  with  the  fact  that  the  rest 
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of  few  or  no  plants — in  our  climate,  at  least — is 
absolute,  unless  they  be  succulents,  epiphytes, 
bulbs,  or  Orchids.  But  all  our  fruit  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  flowers,  and  most  of  our  cul- 
tivated plants  rest,  if  at  all,  with  one  eye  open. 
They  neither  die  nor  sleep  nor  hardly  rest  in 
the  sense  of  ceasing  to  grow  at  any  season. 
The  rest  of  plants  is  more  a  change  of  function 
and  of  work  than  any  absolute  cessation  of 
motion.  The  changes  are  largely  determined 
by  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  heat 
and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  and  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  food.  Most  of  these 
determining  powers  in  growth  or  rest  are  largely 
in  the  power  of  cultivators,  and  hence  the  great 
practical  importance  of  the  question. 

Effect  of  Light. 

Light  is  largely  beyond  our  power — the 
amount  of  it — the  season  of  it  quite  so,  but  not 
so  its  admission.  The  amount  of  light  at  our 
command  tinder  glass  is  largely  an  affair  of 
horticultural  architecture  and  daily  manag 
ment.  The  opacity  of  roofs  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  the  clearest  glass  only  may  be  used, 
and  that  again  may  be  kept  so  spotless  as  to 
maintain  its  conducting  power  at  a  maximum. 
Attention  to  such  precautions  may  double  the 
energy  of  solar  light  at  the  growing  season. 

Possibly  the  rest  of  plants  is  more  a  matter 
of  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  than  is 
generally  supposed.  With  each  such  change 
there  is  a  reversal  of  function.  Broadly  stated, 
exposed  to  light  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  evolve  oxgen.  In  the  dark  they  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas.  From 
this  it  has  been,  perhaps,  too  hastily  assumed  that 
the  day  is  the  time  forplants  to  work,  night,  or  in 
darkness,  the  season  for  them  to  rest.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  theory,  but  there  are  some  awkward 
facts  that  seem  strongly  against  it,  such  for 
example  as  that  night  is  often  the  season  when 
most  obvious  growth — that  is,  the  greatest  exten- 
sion of  parts— is  made.  To  maintain  the  theory 
intact  some  have  affirmed  that  mere  extension 
is  not  growth,  a  statement  that  no  practical  man 
will  accept,  though  there  may  be  much  truth  in 
it.  But  lie  all  this  as  it  may  the  reversal  of 
function  or  change  of  labour  may  prove  equi- 
valent to  rest;  and  if  so  the  whole  of  the  plant 
may  be  rested  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  during 
every  succession  of  darkness  after  light. 
Many  plants,  notably  Convolvulacea:,  Sensitive 
Plants,  and  many  others,  either  close  their 
flowers  or  fold  their  leaves  with  the  decline  of 
the  sun  or  removal  of  the  light.  These 
evidently  rest  till  the  light  arouses  them  anew, 
for  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of 
their  working  to  any  good  purpose  in  such 
unworkmanlike  positions.  But  the  majority  of 
plants  are  less  demonstrative  and  rest  as  they 
are,  or  even  expanding  to  fuller  size  or  a  richer 
beauty  during  the  darkness  of  the  night  ;  so 
that  judging  by  mere  appearances  some  plants 
would  seem  to  rest  by  day  and  others  by  night. 
Different  principles,  orpowers,  or  parts,  probably 
rest  at  different  times.  For  example,  flowers 
may  be  chiefly  coloured  by  day,  they  are 
assuredly  refilled  with  fragrance  at  night,  the 
majority  of  plants  will  be  found  far  sweeter  at 
midnight  than  at  mid-day,  it  is  so  probably  with 
the  other  functions  and  secretions  of  plants. 
Plant  life  is  less  a  unity  than  a  community,  all 
the  members  of  which  rest  and  work  by  turns 
as  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  plants  require. 

Heat  and  Cold. 
Heat  and  cold  are  far  more  in  the  power 
of  cultivators  than  light  or  darkness.  Heat 
is  motion  or  life  working  in  plants — cold,  rest 
or  death  :  that  is,  if  the  latter  be  sufficiently 
intense,  plants  must  rest — their  fluids,  on 
which  all  their  work  depends,  become  con- 
gealed into  solids,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
work.  Every  cultivator,  however,  knows  the 
extreme  danger  of  forcing  rest  by  frost.  In 
congealing  the  fluids  of  growing  plants  into 
absolute  inaction  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
rupturing  their  tissues  by  the  expansion  of  their 
fluids  in  the  act  of  freezing.  There  is  almost 
equal  danger  in  stimulating  life  with  abnormal 
activity  by  an  excess  of  heat.  Each  plant  may 
be  said  to  have  its  own  thermal  place   in  the 


world,  and  the  nearer  our  practice  can  approxi- 
mate to  that  natural  climate,  the  better  for  the 
plants.  We  may  take  a  useful  lesson  from 
lifting-cranes  or  locomotives  in  this  connection. 
These  are  warranted  to  lift  a  certain  weight, 
working  in  safety  up  to  a  certain  pressure. 
Each  has  been  tested  and  proved  before  being 
sent  out.  It  is  just  so  with  plants.  Each  has 
its  own  place  and  climatal  zone;  they  were  made 
lor  it,  tried  and  proved  in  it,  and  changes  of 
heat  affect  them  powerfully  and  if  carried  to 
extremes  destroy  them.  Hence  whilst  cold  or 
a  low  temperature  is  a  legitimate  weapon  to 
use  to  arrest  or  moderate  growth,  or  force  plants 
to  rest,  it  needs  to  be  employed  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  moderation. 

Drought. 

Drought  is  another  means  of  forcing  plants  to 
rest.  Without  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
any — all  growth  becomes  impossible.  This  is  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  proof,  for  cultivators  are 
familiar  with  the  power  of  drought  as  a  means 
of  checking  growth  either  above  or  below 
ground.  Nature  also  employs  the  same  power 
to  compel  plants  to  rest  in  the  open  air  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  tropical  climes,  where  cold  is 
not  available  as  a  check  to  growth,  the  dry  sea- 
son succeeds  the  rainy  one  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  The  plants  grow  and  rest  there  for  so 
many  months  or  weeks  at  a  stretch.  The  rest, 
however,  even  there,  can  hardly  be  termed  one 
of  absolute  inaction  ;  there  is  no  extension  or 
enlargement  of  parts,  but  there  may  be — there 
is,  in  fact — maturation,  consolidation.  The 
growth  is  so  excessive  during  the  rainy  period 
that  probably  a  season  of  forced  repose  is  need- 
ful to  finish  or  complete  it.  Nature,  however, 
also  furnishes  illustrations  of  the  evils  of  exces- 
sive drought.  Many  plants  are  over-dried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  crippled,  if  not  killed 
outright.  The  roots  and  leaves,  and  also  the 
stems  and  pseudobulbs,  perish,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  them.  The  majority,  however,  pass 
through  the  resting,  which  is  also  a  semi- 
wasting,  period  unscathed,  the  completeness  of 
their  rest  being  to  a  large  extent  the  measure  of 
their  beauty. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  resting  period 
from  drought  is  mostly  associated  with  a  high 
temperature.  Much  disappointment,  many 
losses  have  occurred  to  cultivators  by  forgetting 
this.  Caladiums,  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  and 
other  stove  bulbs,  have  been  lost  by  whole- 
sale by  attempting  to  force  them  to  rest 
dry  in  a  low  temperature.  Very  often,  too, 
the  drought  has  been  carried  to  excess. 
The  plants  of  temperate  climes  will  not 
bear  so  much  drought  as  those  of  tropical 
climates.  It  seems  quite  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  force  Pines,  Peaches,  or  other  fruits  to  rest 
by  such  a  degree  of  drought  as  is  often  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  roots.  The  dryness  forcibly 
arrests  growth,  no  doubt  checks  the  roots, 
weakens  them,  and  makes  them  a  prey  to 
fungoid  growths  that  weaken  and  prematurely 
wreck  more  fruit  trees  than  all  other  causes  put 
together.  Drought  will  no  doubt  force  plants 
to  rest,  but  it  should  be  used  with  caution,  and 
never  to  extremes,  unless  to  plants  inured  to 
such  extremes  in  their  natural  habitat.  And 
even  in  regard  to  these  two  extremes,  drying 
off  is  preferable  under  cultivation,  inasmuch  as 
neither  the  moisture,  heat,  nor  light  is  so 
extreme  in  degree  as  in  their  native  climates. 

Low  Diet. 

Finally,  a  starving  regimen,  or  the  with- 
holding of  food,  will  ensure  the  rest  of  plants. 
Over-feeding  is  perhaps  the  most  crying  evil 
among  plants.  Remove  a  plant  from  its 
scanty  or  full  diet  in  its  native  position,  and 
feed  all  alike  with  almost  equally  rich  food, 
and  overgrowth,  with  all  its  evils,  are  almost 
sure  to  follow.  The  plants  should  be  fed  more 
at  one  season  than  another.  Plants  in  a  state 
of  Nature  are  not  seldom  forced  to  rest  from 
short  supplies  of  food.  The  roots  have  exhausted 
all  within  range — the  crops  of  flowers  or  fruit 
have  used  up  all  forwarded  to  the  front.  The 
plants  rest  until  a  fresh  fall  of  leaves  enrich  the 
soil,  or  the  roots  have  run  into  new  feeding 
places.  They  then  start  with  fresh  vigour. 
But  supposing  a  dunghill  is  laid  over  the  roots, 
or  a  sewer  is  turned  on  to  them,  would  the 
plants  rest  ?    Assuredly  not.    And  it  is  thus  so 


much  immature  wood  is  formed  in  glass-houses 
and  open  gardens,  with  pith  like  Elder  boughs, 
and  of  which  the  winter  and  spring  frosts  make 
a  greedy  meal,  instead  of  assisting  the  drought 
and  the  cold  to  make  them  rest  well,  as  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  a  safe,  pleasant, 
and  profitable  awakening.  The  over-feeding  of 
plants,  like  the  heavy  rich  suppers  of  bipeds, 
induce  feverish  dreams,  late  struggles  or  efi'orts 
at  growth,  not  sound,  sweet  sleep  or  rest. 

Where  top-dressing,  liquid  manure,  or  rich 
comforts  have  been  used  too  freely  the  shortest 
cut  to  forcible  healthy  rest  is  through  the  roots. 
Thus,  though  we  are  neither  able  to  remove  the 
food  from  the  roots  nor  the  roots  from  the  food, 
we  may  hinder  the  latter  from  overfeeding  by 
judicious  and  timely  root-pruning,  and  so 
enforce  a  period  of  partial  rest  by  a  season  of 
short  supplies. 

Probably  it  might  be  added  that  perfect 
maturity  is  not  only  a  product  oi  the  rest  of 
plants  but  a  cause  of  it.  This  is,  however, 
doubtful.  Perfectly  ripe  wood  and  buds  are 
probably  inclined  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  then 
to  burst  into  new  life  and  expand  into  higher 
beauty ;  and  so  on  and  on  for  ever,  until  they 
finally  rest  in  the  weakness  of  disease,  the  chapter 
of  fatal  accidents,  or  the  grip  of  death.  F. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

Carludovica  Drudei,  Mast.,  sp.  non.* 

This  fine  stove-plant  was  introduced  to  the  nurseries 
of  Mr.  Bull  by  one  of  his  collectors,  who  met  with  it 
in  Columbia.  Its  general  appearance  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations  (fig.  136,  p.  715,  and  fig.  139,  p.  721), 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  habit  it  resembles 
a  dwarf  Fan  Palm,  with  bold  very  deep  green  lustrous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  stalked  erect 
spadix  of  cylindrical  form  and  of  ivory-white  colour, 
and  resembling  a  bottle-brush  by  reason  of  the  long 
barren  stamens  which  project  horizontally  from  the 
female  flowers. 

The  leaves  are  tufted,  transversely  oblong  in  outline, 
palmately  3  lobed,  the  lobes  plicated,  and  deeply  and 
regularly  incised  at  the  margin ;  the  central  lobe 
is  deeply  bifid,  so  that  the  leaf  appears  to  be  5-lobed. 
The  leaves  are  of  firm  texture,  glabrous,  rich  deep 
green  in  colour,  and  measure  about  17  inches  in  length 
by  33  inches  in  transverse  diameter.  The  petioles  are 
sheathing  at  the  base,  where  they  are  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  triangular  pseudo-stem,  invested  by  a  fibrous 
network  as  in  some  Palms,  terete  above,  thickly 
covered  with  grey  furfuraceous  down,  and  measure 
about  37  inches  in  length,  the  diameter  being  about 
that  of  a  swan-quill. 

The  flowers  are  borne  on  an  erect  terete  peduncle 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the  petiole,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  thick  fleshy  cream-coloured  spadix 
4 — 5  inches  long,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  cylin- 
drical, rounded  at  the  end,  provided  at  the  base  with 
three  or  four  deciduous  boat-shaped  fleshy  cream- 
coloured  spathes,  and  covered  entirely  with  flowers, 
some  male,  others  female.  The  male  flowers  are 
regularly  arranged  in  groups  of  six  (rarely  four  or 
five)  around  each  female.  The  male  flowers  have  a 
thick  flattened  wedge-shaped  stalk,  and  a  perianth  of 
two  rows  of  small  overlapping  roundish  scales  sur- 
rounding a  cluster  of  numerous  erect  stamens  with 
fleshy  filaments  and  two-lobed  oblong  anthers.  The 
pollen  grains  are  oblong  elliptical,  with  two  or  more 
bands,  and  mixed  with  needle-shaped  raphides.  The 
female  flowers  consist  of  a  four-lobed  perianth,  in- 
separate  at  the  base  from  the  ovary.  The  staminodes 
are  superposed  to  the  perianth  segments,  and  are 
very  long  and  threadlike,  cream-coloured,  and 
widely  spreading.  Ultimately  they  become  de- 
tached, leaving  only  a  small  portion  attached  to  the 
persistent  perianth  segment.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  four  parietal  placentas,  and  surmounted 
by  a  sessile  four-rayed  stigma.  The  ovules  are  very 
numerous  and  anatropous.  Of  the  group  with  pal- 
mately-divided  leaves,  to  which  the  present  species 
belongs,  there  are  but  two  species,  C.  palmata  and 
C.  incisa,  hitherto  described.  From  the  latter,  which 
is  imperfectly  described  (from  leaves  only)  by  Wend- 
land.  Index  Palm,  1S54,  p.  67,  our  species  differs  in 
the  leaves  not  being  glaucescent,  the  terete  petioles, 
and  in  other  particulars  ;  from  C.  palmata  as  figured 
by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  very  elongate  cylindrical 
spadix,  with  the  male  flowers  arranged  regularly  in 
groups  of  six  around  each  female  flower,  and  the  long 
spreading  nearly  straight  staminodes  distinguish  it. 

*  Carlndoz'ica  Dntdci,  Mast.,  sp.  nov. — Acaulis ;  foliis 
Habellatim  3 — 5  partitis  nitide  viridibus  glabris  :  petiolis  (metra- 
libiis  et  ultra)  ascendentibus  quam  folia  pedunculique  multo 
longioribus  teretibus  parce  furfuraceis  :  spathis  3 — 5  cymbifor- 
mibus  deciduis  ;  spadice  (12 — 14  cent,  long.,  2 — 3  cent,  lat.) 
crasso  cylindrato  tereti  apice  rotundato  ;  rtoribus  masculis  circa 
femineos  siiigulos  6,  raro  4  vel  5  :  floris  feminei  staminodiis, 
perlongis  horizontalibus. — E  Coltimbia  in  hort.  Bull  introduct, 
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The  London  herbaria  containing  no  material  sufficient 
for  tbe  identification  of  the  species  we  availed  oui- 
selves  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Drude,  of  Gottingen,  at 
present  making  a  special  study  of  Palms  and  their 
allies.  That  gentleman,  with  great  kindness,  com- 
pared the  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Wojthington  Smith, 
and  our  own  notes,  «'iih  the  available  material  at 
Vienna,  from  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Schott,  &c.,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  species  was  new  to 
science.  Concurring  with  his  opinion,  we  do  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  attaching  his  name  to  it. 

The  species  of  this  genus  grown  in  the  Paris  garden 
accotding  to  M.  Verlot  in  1861  were  the  following  : — 
C.  atrovirens,  Wendh;  C.  bipartita.  Port.;  C.  humi- 
lis,  Pcepp. ;  C.  incisa,  Wendl. ;  C,  lancsfolia,  Brongn.; 


transverse  sections  of  the  spadix.  showing  the  position 
of  the  female  flowers,  wiih  their  long  false  stamens,  and 
surrounded  by  male  floviers  ;  D,  male  flower  at  the  base 
of  the  female  flower,  the  latter  seen  in  section,  and 
magnified  three  diameters  ;  1:,  the  perianth  scales  of  the 
male  flowers  ;  i",  the  point  of  disarticulation  of  the  false 
stamens ;  c,  seciiou  across  the  female  flower  ;  H, 
stigma  :  I,  stamen,  with  two  perianth  scales  at  the  base  ; 
K,  ovule ;  L,  pollen  and  raphides,  magnified  160 
diameters. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

L>N  the  jOth  ult.    the  anniversary  meeting   of  the 
Royal  Society  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  terms 


these  organisms  are  far  more  favourable  than  are 
those  of  lands  a  long  way  to  the  southward.  The 
flora  of  the  series  of  channels  between  So°  and  83°  N  , 
the  shores  of  which  have  been  botanised  by  the  ofhcers 
of  the  Polar  expedition,  have  yielded  upwards  of 
seventy  flowering  plants  and  Ferns,  which  is  a  much 
greater  number  than  has  been  obtained  from  a  similar 
area  among  the  polar  islands  to  the  south-westward, 
and  is  unexpectedly  large.  All  are  from  a  much 
higher  latitude  than  has  elsewhere  been  explored 
botanically,  except  the  islets  ofl  the  extreme  north  cf 
Spitzbergen.  The  species  are,  with  two  single  excef - 
tions,  all  Greenlandic.     Spitzbergen,  altogether  to  the 


Fig.  136.— carludovica  drudei. 


C.  latifolia,  Ruiz  and  Pavon ;  C.  Liboniafia,  Uort.; 
C.  microcephala,  Ilort. ;  C.  macropoda,  Klotsch  ; 
C.  palmata,  Ruiz  and  Pavon  j  C.  plicata,  Hort. ;  C. 
purpurata,  Ilort.;  S.  subacaulis,  Poiteau.  Lemaire, 
///.  Ilort.  1S55,  mentions  some  others  which  are  not 
yet  in  cultivation. 

They  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups  according  as 
they  have  twining  stems  or  are  acaulcEcent  (with  very 
contracted  stemj),  and  then  again  according  as  the 
leaves  are  two-iobed  or  palmately  divided.  Our  pre- 
sent species  differs  from  all  that  wc  know  of  in  the 
cylindrical  spathe  ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  like  C. 
incisa,  so  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned.  Most  of 
the  species  are  fine  decorative  stove  plants,  the  present 
one  especially  so.  C.  p.ilmala,  moreover,  is  the  plant 
from  which  the  famous  Panama  hats  are  made. 

References. — A,  upper  end  of  spadix,  with  male  and 
female  flowers,   natural  size  ;    b,   c,    longitudinal  and 


of  the  Charter  granted  by  Chirles  II.  The  President, 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  C.P..,  K.C.S.I.,  in  the  course  of 
his  address  alluded  to 

The  Arctic  Expedition, 

which  he  said  appeared  to  have  quite  come  up  to  our 
expectations.  Considering  that  but  one  season  was 
available  for  collecting  and  observing  (and  we  all 
know  how  short  that  is  in  the  arctic  regions),  the 
results  are  indeed  most  creditable  to  the  gentlemen 
who  contributed  them.  Geology  has  proved  by  far 
the  most  prolific  field  of  research.  Perhaps  botany 
comes  next.  The  researches  in  this  department  and 
the  insects,  which  have  been  worked  up  by  Mr. 
M'Lachlan,  prove  that  between  80"  and  83"  N.  in 
Grinnell's   Land,    the  conditions  for  the  existence  of 


south  of  these  positions,  contains  under  ico  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns,  though  its  west  coast  is  washed 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  its  shores  have  teen 
diligently  explored  by  many  trained  collectors.  I's 
north  coast  has  yielded  fewer  plants,  and  no  less  than 
fifteen  of  the  plants  collected  by  the  expedition  have 
not  been  found  anywhere  in  Spitzbergen.  Contrasted 
with  Melville  Inland,  in  lat.  75°  N.,  and  Pott 
Kennedy  in  72"  N.,  the  contrast  is  even  more  sinking, 
these  well-hunttd  spots,  bolh  so  much  further  south, 
yielding  only  sixty-seven  and  fifly-two  species  re- 
spectively. This  exiension  of  the  Greenland  flora  to 
so  very  high  a  latitude  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  inlluence  of  warm  currents  of  air,  or  of  the  air 
being  warmed  by  oceanic  currents,  during  some  period 
of  the  summer ;  and  we  look  with  great  interest  to  the 
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meteorological  observations  made  during  the  voyage, 
which  are  being  discussed  by  Sir  George  Nare?,  who 
hopei  to  have  it  completed  in  a  couple  of  months. 
The  observations  on  the  temperature  of  sea- water  will, 
he  expects,  give  new  information  ;  and  great  interest  is 
attached  to  the  study  of  certain  warm  gales  and  warm 
currents  that  were  experienced  in  lat.  82"  and  83°  N. 
May  not  these  phenomena  of  vegetation  and  tempera- 
ture indicate  the  existence  of  large  tracts  of  land 
clothed  with  vegetation  in  the  interior  of  Greenland, 
far  within  the  mountain  ranges  of  its  ice-clad  coast, 
and  protected  by  these  from  the  heavier  snow-fall?, 
and  hence  from  the  accumulation  of  glacial  ice  that 
surrounds  it  on  all  sides  ? 

Professor  Heer,  of  Zurich,  has  examined  the  fossil 
plants,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  he  states 
to  be  of  miocene  age.  There  are  twenty-five  identifiable 
species,  of  which  all  but  one  have  been  found  also  in 
Spitzbergen.  This  tracing  the  miocene  flora  so  far  to 
the  northward  was  one  of  the  principal  scientific 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Polar  Expedition  ; 
and  the  fact  that  its  character  continues  to  be  neither 
polar  nor  arctic,  but  temperate,  supports  the  hypo- 
thesis that  during  the  xra  in  question  a  vegetation 
analogous  to  that  now  inhabiting  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes entirely  capped  the  North  Polar  area  of  the 
globe.  Sir  G.  Nares  had  supplied  to  the  President 
the  following  resiiini  of  some  of  the  principal  meteoro- 
logical results,  and  their  comparison  with  those  taken 
at  Polaris  Bay  in  1S71-72  :— 


Mean 
Annual 
Pressure. 

Mean 
Annual 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Minimum 
Tempera- 
ture. 

Alert,  Floeberg  Beach 
Discovery,  Discovery  Bay  . . 
Polaris  Bay 

29.S69 
29.887 
29.970 

— 3°467 
—3-932 

—73-75 
—70. 3 
—45  5 

^linimum  temperature  of  earth  20  inches  beneath  surface  — 13°. 

The  warmer  temperature  at  Floeberg  Beach  was  due 
to  its  exposure  to  the  warm  winter  gales  from  which 
Discovery  Bay  was  cut  off.  The  still  warmer  tempe- 
rature of  Polaris  Bay  is  partly  attributable  to  there 
being  some  uncovered  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  tidal  observations  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  who  hopes  to  present  his  results 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the  Society.  He  has 
already  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions  : 
— I,  The  tide  which  comes  down  Smith's  Sound  from 
the  north  is  generically  distinct  from  the  Behring's 
Straits  tide  and  from  the  Baffin's  Bay  tide  ;  2,  it  must, 
therefore,  be  the  East  Greenland  Atlantic  tide,  and 
consequently  Greenland  is  an  island  ;  3,  this  new  tide 
contains  a  sensible  tertio-diurnal  component  of  much 
interest. 

American  Scientific  Surveys. 
After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Government 
surveys,  the  President  continued.  The  most  im- 
portant scientific  results  hitherto  derived  from  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  his  parties  are  unques- 
tionably the  geological :  such  as  the  delineation  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  seas 
and  lakes  that  occupied  more  than  one  basin  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  North  America,  and  the  mar- 
vellous accumulation  of  fossil  vertebrates  that  these 
ancient  shores  have  yielded.  Over  an  area  of  many 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  North  America 
there  have  been  found,  within  the  last  very  few  years, 
beds  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  of  all  ages,  from  the 
trias  onwards,  containing  the  well-preserved  remains 
of  so  great  a  multitude  of  flying,  creeping,  and  walking 
things,  referable  to  so  many  orders  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  often  of  such  gigantic  proportions  that 
the  palaeontologists  of  the  States,  with  museums 
vistly  larger  than  our  own,  are  at  a  loss  for  space  to 
exhibit  them.  So  common  indeed  are  some  of  these 
remains,  and  so  beautifully  preserved,  that  numbers 
of  them,  especially  insects,  plants,  and  fishes,  are 
exposed  for  sale  with  confectionery  and  fruit  at  the 
stalls  of  the  railway  stations,  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  all  the  way  to  California,  and 
are  eagerly  purchased  by  travellers.  An  examination 
of  some  of  these  fossils  has  yielded  the  important  fact 
that  in  North  America  there  is  no  recognised  break 
between  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  beds,  a  vast  lig- 
nitic  series  occupying  a  position  that  has  long  been 
disputed,  and  the  evidence  of  whose  fossils  is  very 
conflicting.  In  respect  of  this  bed  Dr.  Hayden,  who 
has  traced  it  over  many  hundred  miles,  observes  that 
the  character  of  its  pal^eontological,  as  well  as  of  its 


strictly  geological  results  is  such  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  importance  whether  the  entire  group  be 
placed  in  the  lower  tertiary  or  upper  cretaceous  ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  testimony  of  palteonfeo- 
logists  will  always  be  as  conflicting  as  it  is  at  present. 
Professor  Marsh,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
America,  has  not  found  that  even  fossil  animals  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  "  Invertebrate 
remains,"  he  says,  "throw  little  light  on  the  ques- 
tion ; "  and  he  is  obliged  to  assume  that  "  the  line,  if 
line  there  be,  must  be  drawn  where  the  dinosaurs  and 
other  mesozoic  vertebrates  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  the  mammals,  henceforth  the  dominant  type." 

Fossil  Botany. 

In  reference  to  the  disputed  horizons  of  the  cre- 
taceous and  eocene  beds,  he  concludes  that  plants 
afford  unsatisfactory  measures  of  geological  time — an 
opinion  which  I  had  long  ago  expressed.  We  are 
also  agreed  as  to  a  chief  cause  of  this  being  the  com- 
paratively low  organisation  of  plants,  which  are  hence 
less  subject  to  the  influences  of  environing  conditions  ; 
to  which  cause  might  be  added,  almost  as  a  corollary, 
the  feeble  conflict  among  the  members  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  compared  with  the  animal,  their 
stationary  habits,  and  that  consequent  duration  of 
similar,  if  not  identical,  forms,  through  long  geological 
ages,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  signal  characteristics  of  the  early  condition 
of  the  higher  plants  as  compared  with  the  higher 
animals.  Other,  and  perhaps  even  more  sufficient, 
reasons  for  plants  being  so  little  satisfactory  is  that 
their  reproductive  organs,  those  upon  which  the  classi- 
fication is  principally  based,  are  rarely  preserved,  and 
seldom  in  connection  with  the  vegetative  organs, 
which  are  abundantly  preserved ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  these,  the  vegetative  organs,  their  pre- 
valent and  best  preserved  characters,  outlines 
and  venation,  vary  in  individual  species  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  and,  being  repeated  in  groups  other- 
wise in  no  way  related,  become  teo  often  fallacious 
guide?.  Another  result,  foretold  in  respect  of  other 
organisms,  but  ably  worked  out  by  Professor  Marsh 
in  respect  of  the  vertebrates,  is  that  all  the  tertiary 
beds  of  North  America— eocene,  miocene,  and  plio- 
cene— are  of  older  date  than  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Europe.  A  few  words  on  the  magnificent  collection 
of  vegetable  remains,  cretaceous  and  others,  that  have 
been  studied  and  published  by  Mr.  Leo  Lesquereux  in 
various  reports  of  the  United  States'  Geological 
Survey,  and  in  separate  works  issued  under  its 
auspices,  may  be  fitly  spoken  here.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  over-rate  the  value  of  these  contributions  to 
fossil  botany  in  the  present  state  of  that  branch  of 
phytology,  which  is,  unfortunately,  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory one,  in  so  far  enabling  us  to  follow  the  migrations 
of  plants  during  the  tertiary  epoch,  or  by  their  study 
to  fix  with  precision  the  horizons  of  periods,  or  trace 
the  devious  paths  of  evolution.  In  the  whole  range 
of  the  natural  sciences  none  is  so  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  unsatisfactory,  if  we  regard  the  amount  of 
results  accepted  by  botanists  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
digious labour  their  acquisition  by  paleontologists  has 
demanded.  Of  all  the  orders  of  fossil  plants  of  the 
formations  referred  to,  the  gymnosperms  alone  have, 
as  a  rule,  yielded  much  trustworthy  informa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  due  to  their  texture,  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  iheir  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive organs,  to  the  adhesion  of  these  to  the 
branchlets,  to  their  gregarious  habits,  to  their  wide 
distribution,  and  to  their  close  af&nity  with  existing 
species.  Of  other  orders  and  genera  of  plants,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  with  well-characterised  foliage, 
as  the  Palms,  the  identifications  of  the  majority 
hitherto  published  are  not  recognised  by  those  who 
have  the  largest  acquaintance  with  the  varied  forms  of 
the  vegetative  organs  of  plants  (such  as  keepers  of 
herbaria,  systematic  botanists,  and  morphologists)  as 
having  much  claim  to  confidence.  And  if  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  fossil  leaves  of  one  country  is  so  hazard- 
ous, what  must  be  that  of  identifying  the  fossil  leaves 
of  one  continent  with  those  of  another — a  forlorn  hope 
which  has  constantly  to  be  resorted  to  ?  The  result, 
in  the  case  of  the  North  American  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary floras  has  been  the  discovery  of  certain  well 
ascertained  plants,  which  would  appear  to  show  that 
various  prevalent  existing  American  genera  have 
inhabited  that  continent  from  a  very  early  period  ; 
but  that,  along  with  them,  there  existed  types  of 
European,  Asiatic,  and  Australian  genera,  temperate 
and  tropical,  that  are  no  longer  associated  anywhere 
on  the  globe  in  a  state  of  Nature.    It  is  well,  under 


such  perplexing  conditions,  that  men  of  ability  and 
unconquerable  zeal  {such  as  Heer,  Saporta,  and 
Lesquereux)  are  to  be  found  who  will  undertake  to 
investigate  them  ;  and  while  thanking  them  cordially 
for  what  they  had  done,  I  would  urge  upon  all  their 
association  in  their  labours  with  the  keepers  of  great 
herbaria  when  dealing  especially  with  foliar  organs.      . 

Geographical  Distribution  of  American 

Plants. 
The  results  of  his  personal  investigation  of  the  flora 
of  the  districts  were  thus  referred  to  :— Though  I  have 
as  yet  little  to  say  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Gray's  and 
my  own  investigations  under  the  survey,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  having  extended  these  across 
the  Sink,  Salt,  or  desert  regions  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  thence  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  they  will,  with  the  materials  pre- 
viously obtained  by  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself, 
enable  us  to  correlate  our  several  researches  into  the 
distribution  of  North  American  plants,  and  to  show 
the  lines  along  which  the  migrations  of  the  existing 
types  have  been  directed,  and  the  countries  whence 
they  have  immigrated.  As  regards  the  components 
of  the  United  States  flora,  these  seemed  to  us  to  be 
threefold  and  to  be  intermixed  throughout  the  con- 
linent^an  endemic  American,  a  European,  and  an 
Asiatic  j  it  seemed  that  the  flora  was  a  ternary 
compound,  so  to  speak,  while  that  of  the  temperate 
Old  World  was,  in  a  continental  point  of  view, 
binary,  Europe  and  Asia  having  many  types  in 
common,  while  neither  of  them  possessed  any, 
or  but  very  few,  representatives  of  the  strictly 
American  flora.  In  respect  of  the  distribution 
of  North  American  plants,  it  is  in  a  meridional 
direction,  the  difference  of  the  floras  of  the  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Western  States  being  wonderfully 
great — far  greater  than  those  of  similarly  situated 
regions  in  the  Old  World.  The  European  components 
occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  of  America, 
diminishing,  however,  to  the  westward.  The 
American  components  present  many  localised  genera, 
inhabiting  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  States 
respectively  ;  they  increase  in  numbers  and  pecu- 
liarity towards  the  west,  as  also  in  restriction  of  range. 
The  Asiatic  components  are  found  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States,  but  hardly  at  all  in  the  Central  \ 
and  some  of  them  are  common  to  both  the  East  and 
West,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  each.  But  whereas 
the  European  components  prevail  on  the  side  towards 
Europe,  the  maximum  of  Asiatic  representation  is  on, 
that  remote  from  Asia.  This  has  been  conspicuously 
shown  by  Gray's  discovery,  in  the  Eastern  States,  of 
single  representatives  of  Japanese  genera  previously 
supposed  to  be  monotypic ;  and  what  is  most  note- 
worthy is,  that  such  representatives  are  in  some  cases 
extremely  rare  and  local  plants,  found  in  single  and 
restricted  areas,  indicating  a  dying-out  of  the  Asiatic 
representation  in  America.  The  evidences  of  climatic 
changes  in  past  epochs  of  the  existing  flora  of  the 
continent  are  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  arctic  and 
northern  species  of  plants  in  the  alpine  zones  of 
the  meridional  mountain-chains,  the  Appalachian, 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  even  as 
far  south  as  the  33d  parallel.  These  plants  had 
spread  southwards  during  a  period  of  cold,  and  on 
its  subsequent  mitigation  had  retired  to  the  lofty 
situations  they  now  inhabit.  To  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  warmer  climate  we  may  partly  look  for  the 
extension  of  Mexican  types  to  the  dry  regions  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  the  41st  parallel,  and 
to  it  may  be  attributed  the  remarkable  northward 
extension  of  the  Cacti  in  a  very  narrow  meridional 
belt,  scarcely  100  miles  broad,  along  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  same  mountains,  from  their  head- 
quarters in  New  Mexico,  in  the  33d,  almost  to  the  50th 
parallel.  Of  existing  inflaences  that  determine  the 
development  in  amount  of  the  vegetation  of  a  country, 
and  the  extension  in  various  directions  of  its  com- 
ponents, none  are  so  powerful  as  the  distribution  of 
rainfall  and  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  This  sub- 
ject will  repay  a  careful  study  in  America,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  wood- 
lands and  forests ;  an  excellent  map  of  which,  by 
Professor  Brewer,  of  Newhaven,  was  published  in 
\  1S73  by  the  supreme  Government,  in  which  the 
!  density  of  the  forests  in  each  State  is  portrayed  by 
I  five  shades  of  colour.  I  must  not  close  my  notices  of 
I  some  of  the  labours  of  our  scientific  brethren  in  the 
United  States  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  the 
1  spirit  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  and 
1  people  have  co-operated  in  making  known  the  physical 
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and  biological  features  of  their  country,  and  my  con- 
viction that  the  results  they  have  given  to  the  world 
are,  whether  for  magnitude  or  importance,  greater  of 
their  kind  than  have  been  accomplished  within  the 
same  time  by  any  people  or  Governments  in  the  older 
continents. 


THE   GENUS   AGAVE. 

{Continued  from  p.  683.) 

Series  II. — Carnoso-coriace.^.— Texture  more 
fleshy  and  pliable  than  in  the  Coriaceo-carnosa'. 
End-spine  not  pungent.     Teeth  never  large. 

Group  VIII.  Aloide.e. — Edge  of  the  leaf 
furnished  with  distinct  teeth. 

The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  smaller 
Aloidere  with  oblanceolate-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves. 
*  Leaves  oblanceolate-oblong. 

81.  A.  Bernhardii,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  i.,  p.  38. ~ 
—  Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  oblanceoIate-oblong', 
7  inches  long,  3  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed 
to  2,\  inches  above  the  base,  light  bright  green,  the  face 
rather  concave,  the  chestnut  end-spine  short  and  slender, 
the  teeth  rather  crowded,  deltoid-cuspidate,  castaneous, 
(ragile,  deciduous  in  the  old  state,  with  small  ones  some- 
times interspersed  between  the  large  ones.  Inflores- 
cence unknown. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Described  by  Jacobi 
about  1S6S,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Leipsic,     Not  seen  in  the  English  collections. 

82.  A.  {Litiaa)  rupicola,  Regel ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
pp.  134  and  311. — Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  about 
20  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-oblong,  la — 15  inches  long, 
3I — 4  inches  broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2^ — 3  inches  above  the  base,  bright  green,  i  inch  thick 
at  the  base,  \  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  the  end-spine, 
small  and  weak,  the  centre  of  the  face  flat,  the  edge 
irregularly  jagged  rather  than  regularly  toothed,  the  tips 
of  the  jags  horny  and  castaneous.  Scape  6  feet  high 
Flowers  in  a  dense  spike  about  2  feet  long,  6 — 7  inches, 
in  diameter  when  expanded.  Perianth,  including  the 
ovary,  under  2  inches  long  ;  ovary  oblong,  \  inch  ;  seg- 
ments oblong,  yellowish,  as  long  as  the  tube.  Filaments 
2 — 2j  inches  long,  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  ; 
anthsrs  \—\  inch  long.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the 
filaments. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  described  by  Dr.  Regel  in 
1S58  from  specimens  sent  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Garden 
by  Kirwinski.  It  flowered  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
summer  of  1S63,  and  is  figured  at  tab.  410  of  the 
Gartcnflora  under  the  name  of  A.  densiflora,  Hook. 
The  true  plant  of  that  name  which  belongs  to  the 
group  Rigidce,  differs  by  its  firmer  texture,  larger 
pungent  end-spine  and  regular  deltoid  teeth.  The  two 
may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  growing  side  by  side 
at  Kew,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  really 
belong  to  two  different  groups,  as  here  defined. 

83.  A.  {LittiTj)  Douchei,  facobi,  Monogr.,  p.  120. — 
Stem  reaching  1  foot  in  length  below  the  rosette.  Leaves 
20—30  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-oblong,  12 — iS  inches 
long,  3^— 4^  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2i — 3  inches  above  the  base,  bright  light  green,  rather 
glaucous  in  a  young  state,  the  base  i  inch,  the  centre 

1  inch  thick,  the  brown-black  subpungent  end-spine 
about  J  inch  long,  the  brown  deltoid  teeth  crowded  and 
very  minute.  Scape  about  6  feet  long.  Perianth  yellow- 
ish-green, under  2  inches  long,  inclusive  of  the  elliptical 
ovary  ;  segments  as  long  as  the  tube.     Filaments  under 

2  inches  long  ;  anthers  long  and  narrow.  Style  2V  inches 
long.     Capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  black,  semicircular. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico.  Introduced  to  the 
Berlin  Gardens  in  1S61,  and  flowered  there  by  In- 
spector Bouche  in  1S64.  I  have  seen  it  at  Reigate, 
and  there  is  a  small  specimen  now  at  Kew. 

84.  A.  {LItt(dj)  micracantha,  Salm-Dyck  ;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  p.  135  ;  Baker,  in  Saund.  Ref.  Bot.,  t.  327. — 
Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  20—30  in  a  rosette,  oblan- 
ceolate-oblong, 15 — 18  inches  long,  3 — 401  even  5  inches 
broad  above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2 — ^3  inches  above 
the  base,  bright  green,  the  face  flattish  above  the  centre, 
the  base  \  inch,  the  centre  ^— -,'.  inch  thick,  the  end-spine 
red-brown  and  moderately  firm,  the  copious  close  red- 
dish brown  deltoid-cuspidate  horny  teeth  about  -^t  inch 
long,  the  upper  ones  ascending,  the  lower  deflexed. 
Barren  part  of  the  scape  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves. 
Flowers  in  a  dense  spike  3—4  feet  long,  6 — 7  inches 
broad  when  expanded.  Bracts  red-brown,  linear,  from  a 
deltoid  base.  Perianthj8— 20  lines  long ;  ovary  oblong, 
\~\  inch  long  ;  segments  yellowish,  spreading,  about  as 
long  as  the  tube.  Filaments  2  inches  long,  inserted 
below  llie  throat  of  the  perianth-tube  ;  anthers  \~\ 
inch  long.     Style  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  anthers. 

A  native  of  Mexico,   introduced  about   i860.     It 


flowered  three  times  with  Mr.  Saunders  at  Reigate 
about  1S70,  and  a  coloured  figure  will  be  found  in  the 
Rc'f/i^^inm,  as  just  cited.  It  may  be  seen  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  all  the  larger  English  collections,  and  is 
the  best  known  of  all  the  smaller  Aloidece. 

85.  A.  ( Littcea)  miiis,  Hort.  Monac.  ;  Salm-Dyck  ; 
Jacobi.  Monogr.,  p.  134  ;  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  82  ;  tab.  no5tr. 
(fig.  137). — Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  about  -ifi  in  a 
rosette,  oblanceolate-oblong,  12—15  inches  long,  3  inches 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches  above  the  base, 
bright  green,  \  inch  thick  at  the  base,  }  inch  thick  in  the 
centre,  the  upper  paM  of  the  face  flat,  the  end-spine 
weak,  the  crowded  deltoid  teeth  about  half  a  line  long, 
either  entirely  green  or  only  obscurely  tinted  brown  at 


-ACA\-E  JUTIS. 


the  very  tip.  Scape  about  6  feet  high.  Flowers  in  a 
dense  spike  3—4  feet  long,  6—7  inches  in  diameter  when 
expanded.  Perianth,  including  the^  inch  ovary,  2  inches 
long  ;  segments  under  i  inch  long,  yellowish.  Filaments 
above  2  inches  long  ;  stamens  \ — \  inch.  Style  above 
3  inches  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  i860.  The 
inflorescence  is  described  by  Jacobi  from  a  plant  thit 
flowered  at  Berlin  in  1S69.  It  differs  from  micra- 
cantha mainly  in  the  smaller  almost  colourless  teeth, 
and  is  probably  a  variety  only.  I  have  seen  it  both  at 
Reigate  and  Hammersmith,  and  there  is  a  small 
specimen  at  present  at  Kew. 


(iAVR  ALBICAN?. 


86.  A,  {Littaa)albicans^'\zxLoh\,  Monogr,  p.  137  ;  tab. 
nostr.  {fig.  r38) ;  A.  Oussel^/iemiand^  ja.cob\,  Nachtrage, 
i.,  p.  41 ;  A.  coftcifina,  Hort.  Angl. — Acaulescent.  Leaves 
about  30  In  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-oblong,  12  —  15  inches 
long,  3—4  inches  broad  aliove  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
2 — 2J  inches  above  the  base,  persistently  glaucous,  J 
inch  thick  at  the  base,  |  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  the  face 
flat  above  the  middle,  the  end-spine  brown,  about  J  inch 
long,  the  close,  deltoid,  brown  horny  teeth  under  a  line 
long.  Barren  part  of  the  scape  2  feet  long.  Flowers  in 
a  dense  spike,  i\  foot  long.  Perianth  2  inches  long  ; 
segments  ^  inch.  Filaments  above  2  inches  long  ;  anthers 
3  inch  long.  Capsule  oblong,  i  inch  in  diameter ; 
seeds  semicircular,  black. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  1S60.  I 
have  seen  It  in  England,  both  at  Hammersmith  and 
Reigate.  The  inflorescence  is  described  by  Jacobi 
from  a  plant  that  flowered  about  1S67,  with  Count 
Kerchove  d'Ousselghem.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
vaiiety  of  micracantha. 


87.  A.  Thomsoniana,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  249. — Acau- 
lescent. Leaves  30 — 40  in  a  rosette,  oblanceolate- 
oblong,  12 — 15  inches  long,  3^ — 4V  inches  broad  above 
the  middle,  narrowed  to  2^—3  inches  above  the  base,  a 
very  bright  green,  the  base  i  inch,  the  centre  ;)  inch 
thick,  the  subpungent  brown  end-spine  \  inch  long,  the 
close  red-brown  horny  teeth  very  irregular,  the  largest 
about  ^'77  inch  long.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

Described  by  Jacobi  in  1S65  from  a  plant  in  the 
Kew  collection,  imported  from  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
named  by  him  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Thomson.  The 
plant  is  still  there,  and  has  never  flowered. 

**  Leaves  lanceolate. 

88.  A.  XValiisii,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  78.— 
Acaulescent.  Leaves  few,  lanceolate,  9 — 10  inches  long, 
2  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  tc  i^  inch  above 
the  base,  a  rather  shining  slightly  primrose-green,  the 
end-spine  castaneous,  the  teeth  minute,  crowded,  del- 
toid, horny,  chestnut-brown.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Columbia  ;  sent  by  Gustave  Wallis  to 
Linden  in  1S67.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  English 
collections, 

8g.  A.  [Lilitsa)  chloracantka,  Salm-Dyck  ;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  p.  167. — Stem  reaching  a  length  of  half  a  foot. 
Leaves  i  foot  long,  lanceolate,  2V  inches  broad  at  the 
middle,  narrowed  to  i^ — i^  inch  above  the  base,  bright 
green,  the  end-spine  slender,  castaneous,  the  margin 
minutely  serrated,  the  teeth  whitish-green  at  first, 
becoming  black  as  they  grow  old.  Scape  5  feet  high, 
with  the  flowers  in  a  dense  spike.  Perianth  bright 
green,  \\  inch  long.  Filaments  2v  inches  long.  Style 
falling  short  of  the  anthers. 

A  native  probably  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1842. 
The  inflorescence  is  described  by  Salm-Dyck  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Bonpla?idia,  p.  73-  I  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  English  collections. 

90.  A.  Braiiuhna,  ]a.cohi,  Monogr.,  p.  240. — Nearly 
stemless.  Leaves  30 — 40  in  a  rosette,  lanceolate, 
15 — 18  inches  long,  2j— aV  inches  bro^d  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  to  ri— i'}  inch  above  the  base,  bright  green, 
the  face  flat  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  ^  inch  thick,  the 
subpungent  chestnut-brown  end-spine  about  h  inch  long, 
the  moderately  close  deltoid-cuspidate  brown  teeth 
\ — I  line  long,  sometimes  confluent  into  a  continuous 
brown  border,  the  upper  ones  curved  up  and  the  lower 
ones  curved  down.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

Described  by  Jacobi  in  1865  from  a  plant  in  the 
Kew  collection,  imported  from  San  Luis  Potosi.  It 
is  still  there,  and  has  never  flowered.  This  concludes 
the  group  Aloidex,  y.  G,  Baker, 


THE    SPARKHILL    PRIMULAS. 

Finding  myself  in  Birmingham,  I  felt  a  great 
desire  to  see  these  Primulas,  of  which  I  saw  so 
favourable  a  notice  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
and  your  correspondent  in  no  way  over-rated  tfieir 
qualities.  There  is  a  marked  character  about  them 
which  undoubtedly  distinguishes  them  from  other 
"strains,"  especially  in  the  thick,  sturdy,  fine  foliage 
and  enormous  flowers  of  thick,  waxlike  substance. 

Princess  Louise  (or  Marchioness  of  Lome,  its 
original  name),  a  very  fine  white,  and  Marquis  of 
Lome,  a  very  fine  red,  were  raised  at  Mr.  Tomkins' 
nursery  a  few  years  since.  The  Marchioness  originated 
from  a  seedling  sport  with  a  compact  sturdy  habit  and 
stout  foliage,  which  was  marked  for  breeding  from, 
and  the  two  varieties  named  above  were  the  result  of 
careful  crossing.  Scarlet  King,  which  is  a  seedling 
not  yet  sent  out,  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colour. 
Mr.  Tomkins  has  made  colour  his  aim  for  many 
years,  taking  for  the  colour-parent  the  old  carminata 
originally  and  crossing  from  his  brightest-coloured 
flowers.  The  bright-coloured  Marquis  of  Lome  was 
the  result  of  crossing  the  white-flowered  variety,  the 
Marchioness,  with  an  ordinary  red  kind,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  pale-coloured  flower,  again  crossed  and 
recrossed  with  brighter  shades  until  the  result  looked 
for  was  obtained. 

In  fern-leaved  varieties  Mr.  Tomkins  is  doing 
wonders,  the  flowers  having  all  the  qualities  of  the 
preceding  and  the  same  sturdy  thickness  of  foliage. 
Sunrise,  a  seedling  not  yet  sent  out,  is  of  a  brilliant 
rosy  salmon  colour,  very  fine  indeed  ;  Bride  is  of  a 
beautiful  delicate  rosy  blush  shade,  a  striking  and 
lovely  variety ;  Monarch  has  an  immense  flower, 
somewhat  curled,  but  of  wonderful  substance,  and, 
with  careful  crossing,  will  be  the  forerunner  of  some 
extraordinary  double-flowered  kinds.  Then  there  are 
many  other  shades  of  colour,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
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predict  what,  under  the  careful  handling  of  Mr. 
Tomkins  and  his  foreman,  we  shall  by-and-bye  find 
in  the  Chinese  Primula. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  general  cultivation 
of  these  grand  varieties  lies  in  the  scarcity  of  seed  they 
proiuce,  for  they  are  so  highly  bred  that  very  little 
seed  can  be  obtained  from  them  ;  and  to  get  even  this 
the  cimel's-hair  pencil  has  to  be  freely  used.  They 
come  quite  true  from  seed,  and  it  is  as  well  here  to 
caution  others  that  it  is  of  no  use  substituting  seed  of 
ordinary  strains  for  this,  because  their  sin  is  sure  to  be 
found  out,  as  they  form  a  thoroughly  distinct  type 
from  the  ordinary ''strains  "  advertised.  They  can, 
however,  be  easily  propagated  and  perpetuated,  and 
bloom  as  freely  and  well  from  cuttings  as  from  seed, 
and  I  will  presently  give  details  as  to  culture. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  Rose  (everybody  about  Birming- 
ham knows  him  as  Fred),  who  for  twelve  years  has 
been  Mr.  Tomkins'  right-hand  man,  great  credit  is 
due  for  the  manner  in  which  he  cultivates  this  plant 
and  his  persevering  enerjjy  in  improving  the  varieticF. 
Nor  do  they  confine  their  attention  to  single  kinds 
only,  but  several  very  fine  double  kinds  have  origi- 
nated here,  and  the  cry  is  still  they  come.  There 
is  now  in  bloom  a  very  handsome  double  kind,  jus 
christened  lilacina  grandiflora,  of  quite  a  new  shade 
of  colour  ;  Qaeen  of  Roses  is  also  another  beautiful 
recently  named  seedling,  which  is  very  bright  in 
in  colour  and  of  fine  form.  Alba  magnifica  won  its 
laurels  from  the  Rnyal  Horticultural  Society  some 
lime  since,  and  is  one  of  our  finest  doublt-s ;  while 
Emperor,  a  bright  rosy  fern-leaved  variety,  exlra  fine  ; 
and  Magenta  Queen,  pale  magenta  and  very  fine,  two 
of  Henderson's  best  kinds,  are  in  fine  character,  and 
so  also  is  Smith's  rubra  grandiflora,  a  fine  bright  rosy 
purple  variety. 

The  system  of  culture  practiced  at  the  Sparkhill 
Nurseries  is  one  easy  to  follow,  and  it  is  this  : — The 
compost  used  is  a  mixture  of  burnt  earth,  stiff  loam, 
old  mortar,  charcoal,  very  rotten  cow-dung  and  leaf- 
soil,  well  mixed  together,  the  roots  having  a  great 
liking  for  the  pieces  of  mortar  and  charcoal,  and 
this  compost  does  not  necessitate  much  drainage,  as  it 
is  sufficiently  porous  in  itself.  Mr.  Rose  recommends 
the  crowns  to  be  kept  low  down  in  the  soil  in  pot- 
ting, as  he  finds  that  they  throw  out  a  great  many 
surface-roots,  which  add  much  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  Seed  is  sown  from  March  until  May  so  as  to 
insure  a  succession,  the  earliest  batch  of  course  for  the 
earliest  bloom.  Cuttings  are  struck  in  the  spring  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat.  The  plants  are  grown  in  a  low 
span-roof  house,  with  side  ventilation  as  well  as  at  the 
top,  and  in  brilliant  weather  the  light  is  subdued  by 
a  little  shading.  Too  much  exposure  is  carefully 
avoided,  and  careful  watering  is  essential.  Tepid 
water  is  always  used,  watering  over  the  foliage  until 
the  plants  begin  to  flower.  Manure-water  is  used 
most  carefully,  for  the  roots  are  so  sensitive  that  mis- 
chief is  soon  done  from  an  overdose.  It  is  used 
frequently  at  Sparkhill,  but  very  weak,  and  always 
with  tepid  water.  Primulas  are  grown  extensively 
here,  for  the  flowers  of  the  double  kinds  are  in  great 
request  for  buttonhole  flowers.  A  visit  to  the  nur- 
series will,  moreover,  give  practical  evidence  that 
Primulas  are  well  grown  here  under  somewhat  ad- 
verse circumstances,  as  the  Birmingham  district  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  clear,  bright  day  atmosphere 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  In  order 
to  show  you  that  the  varieties  really  deserve  the 
celebrity  they  have,  flowers  and  foliage  of  some  of 
the  kinds  are  sent  to  you  that  you  may  see  what  they 
are.  B,  C.     [Very  fine  indeed.  Eds.] 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 
The  sixteenth  winter  exhibition  of  this  Society 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last.  The  collection 
of  pictures  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Society's  rooms,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  particular  exhibition  appears  every  year  to  depart 
more  and  more  from  its  programme,  which  indicates 
an  exhibition  of  **  sketches  and  studies"  only.  Each 
December  one  sees  a  large  number  of  highly-finished 
water-colour  pictures  in  these  rooms  mingled  with 
about  an  equal  number  of  more  roughly  executed 
works.  We  never  remember  having  seen  a  better 
collection  of  landscape  paintings  in  water  colours,  but 
they  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  mention  in  succession, 
as  views  of  meadows,  woodf,  mountains,  sky  and 
sea  are  dotted   aU  gyer  the  vvalls   of  the  exhibition 


room.  13,  The  Teme  at  Ludlow,  George  P.  Eoyce, 
is  correct,  but  presents  in  dirty  colours  the  beautiful 
Teme  in  its  dullest  and  most  uninteresting  aspect  : 
the  same  criticism  holds  good  of  nearly  all  Mr. 
Boyce's  pictures — even  in  the  Venetian  scene,  197, 
the  sky  is  painted  dull  indigo.  When  the  Wool- 
hopeans  were  at  Ludlow  one  dull  October  day,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  an  artist  was  espied  in  the  middle  of  a 
scrubby  field  (with  his  back  to  the  magnificent 
castle)  apparently  very  busy  painting  nothing.  From 
the  nature  of  the  spot  and  the  day  one  oi  the  fungo- 
logists  declared  the  artist  must  be  Boyce  ;  and  judging 
from  the  Ludlow  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition, 
the  guesser  was  probably  not  far  wrong.  13,  Lac  de 
Combal,  south  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  W.  CoUingwood, 
is  remarkable  for  the  natural  effect  of  the  storm- 
clouds  with  the  descending  lightning.  15,  A  Caravan 
Overtaken  by  a  Sand-storm  near  the  Pyramid  of 
Geezeh,  E.  A.  Goodal,  is  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
storm  of  sand,  but  the  pyramids  lean  over  to  one  side. 
18,  A  Root  of  Celandine,  Maria  Harrison,  is  a  sketch 
of  average  quality,  but  with  little  character,  of  a  plant 
of  Ranunculus  Ficaria  :  the  root  is  introduced  in  the 
catalogue  with  eight  well-known  lines  from  Words- 
worth. 29,  Okehampton  from  the  East,  David  Cox, 
jun.,  is  a  harvest  scene,  with  a  rainy  "  Coxean  "  sky. 
Regardless  of  the  rain  two  rustics  are  sitting  down 
courting  by  the  corn  in  the  foreground.  59,  one  of 
a  series  of  nameless  figure  and  landscape  subjects,  by 
J.  D.  Watson,  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  drawing 
and  rich  harmonious  colour.  The  subject  represents 
a  bevy  of  healthy  country  girls  snowballing  a  jester  in 
a  field  where  the  snow  lies  thick.  81,  A  Branch  of 
Red  Roses,  Maria  Harrison,  represents  a  couple  of 
ill- grown  Roses  and  some  weather-beaten,  colourless, 
ragged  leaves.  The  picture  quite  fails  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  true  character  of  a  Rose  or  its  foliage, 
no,  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey,  1S52,  George  P.  Boyce  :  we  stop  at  this 
elaborate  picture  to  note  its  extraordinary  beauty  and 
correctness  of  drawing.  It  is  dated  1852-73  :  this  can 
mean  no  other  than  that  the  picture  remained  un- 
finished for  twenty-one  years.  The  architecture  and 
perspective  is  photographically  perfect,  but  architec- 
ture and  perspective  {in  buildings)  are  always  perfect 
with  Mr.  Boyce  (see  124,  The  Church  and  Back  of  an 
Old  House  at  Ludlow).  115,  The  Route,  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  occupies  the  position  of  honour,  and 
displays  all  the  bold  and  dashing  qualities  of  this  ad- 
mirable painter.  119,  The  Earth  Taking  Refreshment, 
Albert  Goodwin,  is  a  remarkable  picture  on  account 
of  the  natural  effect  of  a  local  and  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  on  a  quiet  day  in  the  country.  119,  The  Gar- 
dener's Cottage,  a  Study  in  Sussex,  Josh.  J.  Jenkins, 
is  an  excellent  picture,  well  drawn  and  painted,  of  a 
gardener  in  a  green  (not  blue)  apron,  attending  to  the 
plants  near  his  own  cottage ;  the  latter  is  covered 
with  Clematis  Jackmanni,  in  the  foreground  are 
well- painted  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants.  225, 
Spring-time,  Bird's-nest  and  Apple-blossom,  Maria 
Harrison,  tolerably  well  sketched  ;  but  how  many 
times  too  often  has  the  same  subject  been  painted 
before.  259,  Study  for  a  Panel,  by  the  same  artist, 
represents  a  plant  of  Richardia  sethiopica,  but  it 
gives  no  idea  of  the  handsome  character,  grace,  and 
colour  of  the  real  plant.  26S,  Unfinished  Sketch  of 
the  Old-fashioned  Cabbage  Rose,  by  the  same  artist, 
is  far  better  than  this  artist's  other  eflorts.  299,  An 
Evening  in  July,  E.  K,  Johnson,  is  a  beautiful  garden 
scene  in  the  twilight,  and  is  notable  (or  the  correct 
drawing  and  painting  of  the  Roses,  Violas,  and  Pan- 
sies.  286,  A  Study — Cabbages,  J.  Parker,  a  group  of 
Cabbages  growing  in  a  garden,  is  very  correct  in 
drawing  and  colour,  300,  Fmished  study  for  ex- 
hibited drawing — Winter  Twilight,  C.  Branwhite, 
arrests  attention  on  account  of  its  bold  true  drawing, 
and  its  rich  and  beautiful  colour.  322,  Great  Expec- 
tations, E.  K.  Johnson,  represents  two  figures  in  a 
spring  orchard  where  blossoming  Apple  and  other 
liuit  trees  are  admirably  painted.  329,  Marigolds,  J. 
Parker,  is  a  small  but  most  truttiful  painting  of 
Marigolds  set  off  to  their  fullest  advantage  by  a 
purple-blue  vase.  334,  Roses,  by  the  same  aitist,  is 
a  good  picture,  but  the  Roses  are  uncommonly  bad 
and  ill-grown  varieties.  337,  a  study  made  in  a 
garden  of  standard  Roses,  Maria  Harrison,  is  as 
unsatisfactory  and  formal  a  picture  of  Roses  as 
could  be  conceived,  342,  Water  Lilies,  J.  Parker, 
an  uncommonly  bold  and  good  sketch  of  white  Water 
Lilies  growing  in  a  pool.  394,  Flora,  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  A.R.A.,  is  one  of  this  artist's  excellenily 
painted  classical  subjects.     It  represents  a   youthful 


female  figure,  clad  in  blue,  stooping  down  to  gather 
AnemoneF.  In  the  background  is  a  strong  burst  of 
light  falling  on  a  path  in  the  Anemone- dotted  grass, 
and  a  white  marble  fountain.  427,  The  Blush  Rose, 
Maria  Harrison  :  in  addition  to  the  Blush  Rose  there 
is  an  unhappy  spray  of  Bagonia  together  with  a  few 
white  Grapes  :  dewdrops,  too,  are  introduced.  As 
a  rule  we  are  prejudiced  against  dewdrops,  for  we 
have  observed  that  painters  who  fail  with  fruits, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  too  often  have  a  faculty  of 
studding  these  organisms  with  anything  but  natural 
drops  of  moisture. 


|^0tkcs  of  §00hs. 

The  Forest  and  Chace  of  Malvern,  &c  By 
E'iwin  Lees,  F.L  S.  Worcester  Herald  Office, 
1877. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lees  has  reprinted  from  the  Transaciio7is 
of  the  Malve)-n  Naiu?-alist's  Field  Club  his  account  of 
the  forest  and  chace  of  Malvern,  with  notices  of  the 
most  remarkable  old  trees  within  its  confines.  Begin- 
ning with  a  brief  historical  sketch,  in  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  forest  and  a  chace  is  pointed  out — the 
former  being  Royal  property,  the  latter  could  be  held 
by  a  subject — Mr.  Lees  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  forest 
laws  and  customs,  such  as  those  which  are  the  plague 
of  foresters  and  forest  conservators.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  '*homble"or  "humble  pie"  will  be  probably 
new  to  many  readers.  Mr.  Lees'  account  is  that  * '  it  has 
been  generally  said  that  homble  pie  was  a  dish  made 
from  the  entrails  of  deer,  and  only  served  to  those 
who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  table  in  the 
hall  in  the  'good  old  time.'"  The  "homblingofdogs" 
was  a  less  pleasant  process  for  the  poor  animals  :  "such 
manner  of  dogs  as  were  found  unlawful,  that  is  to  say  as 
could  not  bedrawn  through  a  certain  sterop  of  18  inches 
and  a  barleycorn  in  length  and  breadth  compass, 
the  farther  joints  of  the  two  middle  claws  were  to  be 
cut  clean  away,  and  the  master  and  owner  of  the  dog 
were  to  be  amerced  3^.  id."  Notes  on  the  natural 
history,  and  especially  of  the  old  trees  of  the  district, 
naturally  follow.  Oaks  with  variegated  leaves  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  were  considered  to  be  curiosities 
and  prodigies  with  which  superstitious  beliefs  were 
connected.  "Some  are  of  opinion,"  says  Heath  in 
\ns  History  of  Cornwall,  "that  divers  ancient  families 
of  England  are  pre- admonished  by  Oaks  bearing 
strange  leaves."  Referring  to  the  Pear  orchards  of 
Worcestershire,  Mr.  Lees  writes  that  no  historical 
evidence  of  their  existence  prior  to  the  time  of  Dray- 
ton (temp.  Henry  V.)  exists,  but  as  that  poet  alludes 
to  the  banner  borne  by  the  Worcestershire  men  at 
Agincourt,  as  having  for  its  device  "  a  Pear  tree  laden 
with  its  fruit,"  it  must  needs  be  that  the  Pear  orchards 
had  already  assumed  considerable  importance.  A  slight 
account  of  the  remarkable  Barland  Pear  orchard  is  given 
— asightthatis  well  calculated  to  impress  a  stranger,  and 
to  astonish  those  accustomed  to  see  Pears  trained  on 
walls,  or  at  most  as  pyramids.  To  see  Pear  trees  as 
big  as  Oaks,  with  boles  14  to  20  feet  in  girth  at  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  and  with  a  spread  of  branch 
sometimes  equal  to  100  yards  in  circuit,  is  a  new  sen- 
sation. The  crop  appears  to  be  a  very  variable  and 
precarious  one,  for  whereas  in  favourable  years  one 
orchard  has  yielded  200  hogsheads  of  perry,  in 
another  season  the  produce  has  only  been  three  hogs- 
heads. That  some  quantities  are  required  is  evident 
from  the  statement  that  at  harvest  time  "the  claim 
of  the  labourer  to  his  stipulated  dozen  or  more  quarts 
(of  cider  or  perry)  per  diem  being  never  abated,  but 
added  to  if  possible."  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Lees'  little  book  is  both  entertaining  to  the 
general  reader  and  valuable  to  the  natural  historian  of 
our  country  districts. 


- —  The  last  fascicle  of  the  Flora  Brasilzefisis  con  - 
tains  a  monograph  of  the  LythractEe  by  Dr.  Koehne, 
of  Berlin.  The  greater  portion  is  taken  up  with  the 
genus  Cuphea,  which  is  very  largely  represented  in 
Brazil,  and  several  species  of  which  are  highly  orna- 
mental. The  coloured  calyx  of  these  plants  is  gibbous 
at  the  base,  the  stamen  or  stamens  are  suppressed  in 
the  same  side  of  the  flower,  but  at  the  base  of  the 
ovary  is  a  nectariferous  gland  also  an  the  side  next  the 
spur.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  In 
some  of  the  species,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  placenta 
escapes  through  a  chink  in  the  capsule,  and  becomes 
sharply  reflexed,  leaving  the  seeds  exposed  to  the  air. 


Publications  Received.  —  Sempervirens.  — 
Farmers'  and  Gardeners'  Almanac.  — Floral  Maga- 
zine. —  Grevillea.  — Journal  of  Botany.  —  Familiar 
Wild  Flowers. — Journalot  Forestry. — Revue  de  I'Hoi  - 
ticulture  Beige.- — Villa  Gardener, — The  Rosarian'i 
Year  Book.  —  Gartenflora.  —  Science  Gossip.  — 
Journal  de  la  Socieie  Centrale  d'Horticulture. — 
Monatschrift  dej  Vereins  zur  beforderung  des  Gar- 
tenbaues  in  den  K.  Preuss.  Staaten. — Revue  liorti 
cole. — Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac, 
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<Sarkit  #jjcrati0its. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  That 
most  acceptable  winter-flowering  hard-wooded  plant, 
Daphne  indica,  where  the  bloom  is  wanted  as  soon  as 
may  be,  should  occupy  a  position  a  little  warmer  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  say  45°  in  the  night.  Here,  if 
the  plants  have  been  so  treated  as  to  induce  an  early 
growth,  they  will  come  into  flower  without  anything 
approaching  a  forcing  temperature  which  it  is  well  to 
avoid.  One  of  the  most  effective  plants  that  have 
ever  been  introduced  to  this  country  is  the  Australian 
Clianthus  Dampierii  ;  its  singularly  formed  and  still 
more  distinct  coloured,  black  and  crimson  flowers,  are 
always  a  scource  of  attraction,  especially  in  the  con- 
servatory, where  it  is  a  fitting  suVject  to  mix  with 
other  things  of  a  more  everyday  character,  and  yet 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  seen,  no  doubt  through 
the  fact  that  it  will  not  conform  to  the  treatment  by 
which  most  things  can  be  made  to  succeed.  Two 
essential  points  in  its  cultivation  are,  to  grow  it  on  the 
one-shift  system,  as  its  roots  will  not  bear  the  slightest 
disturbance,  such  as  is  unavoidable  in  repotting  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  likes  to  be  kept  a 
little  warmer  through  the  winter  than  ordinary  green- 
house stock;  45^duirng  night,  with  a  proportionate 
rise  in  the  day,  I  have  found  answer  best  for  it,  keep- 
ing the  soil  and  atmosphere  moderately  moist. 

Camellias. — Where  these  are  at  all  backward  and  yet 
wanted  in  flower  as  soon  as  possible,  their  blooming 
may  be  accelerated  by  placing  them  in  a  temperature 
of  from  45°  to  50°  in  the  night,  but  anything  in  the 
shape  of  forcing  must  be  avoided,  and  where  fire-heat 
at  all  is  used  the  atmosphere  must  be  supplied  by 
some  means  with  a  sufficient  and  continuous  amount  of 
moisture,  otherwise  the  buds  will  be  liable  to  drop  off. 

Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Imato- 
phyllums, — These  stately  and  free-flowering  plants 
are  so  accommodating  that  they  will  grow  in  almost 
any  temperature,  but  in  no  way  are  they  more  useful 
than  to  come  in  further  on  in  the  season  than  if  sub- 
jected to  more  warmth,  which  ihey  will  do  if  now 
kept  from  45°  to  50*  in  the  night.  If  several  plants 
are  grown,  and  some  kept  quite  cool,  these  again  will 
come  later  still,  keeping  up  a  succession  for  months. 
Where  Cinerarias  were  sown  early,  and  the  plants 
subsequently  received  the  requisite  attention,  their 
flower-stems  will  now  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. The  blue  forms  aflford  a  colour  acceptable  for 
cutting,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in 
bloom  with  the  least  delay  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  45°  at  night,  but  no  attempt  at 
forcing  should  be  made,  as  they  are  ill-calculated  to 
bear  it.  If  a  pit  or  small  house  can  be  devoted  to 
these  and  things  of  similar  character  it  is  a  great  boon 
to  those  who  have  large  quantities  of  flowers  to  sup- 
ply ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  such  plants  as  have  ulti- 
mately to  be  subjected  to  a  still  higher  temperature 
the  effect  of  thus  gradually  keeping  them  slowly 
moving  is  a  decided  advantage  over  at  once  remov- 
ing them  from  a  comparatively  cool  to  a  higher 
temperature.  Chrysanthemums. — It  often  happens 
that  plants  that  are  exceptionally  easy  to  cultivate  are 
indififerently  managed.  There  is  no  plant  probably  of 
which  this  holds  true  more  than  the  Chrysanthemum  ; 
not  only  is  it  the  freest  of  free  growers,  but  it  is  so 
manageable  in  the  matter  of  propagation  that  cuttings 
will  root  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  Many  put  off  striking  cuttings  until  spring, 
but  there  are  several  disadvantages  connected  with 
this  delay ;  the  first  is  that  it  entails  the  necessity  of 
wintering  the  old  plants  in  pits  or  frames,  which  thus 
are  unnecessarily  occupied  by  them,  and  the  cuttings 
from  plants  so  wintered  are  frequently  in  a  weak, 
unsatisfactory  condition,  whereas  if  they  are 
taken  off  during  the  present  month,  whilst  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  or  have  just  completed 
their  blooming,  they  can  be  either  thrown  away 
or  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  heeled-in  out-of- 
door?,  or  at  once  planted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
if  required  for  such  purpose.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
gain  :  by  timely  propagation  the  wood  of  the  plants 
struck  early  gets  better  solidified  before  the  time  the 
buds  set  towards  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer,  and 
will  produce  a  larger  number  of  perfect  flowers  than 
obtainable  from  softer  later  struck  plant?.  This  is 
more  apparent  in  some  kinds  than  others,  but  that 
such  is  the  case  I  have  proved  several  times  by  actual 
experiment.  Cuttings  put  in  now  half-a-dozen  to- 
gether in  3-inch  pots,  or,  proportionately  more,  in 
such  as  are  a  little  larger  in  free  sandy  soil,  and 
covered  with  hand  or  bell-glasses  stood  upon  the 
front  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  or  the  floor  of  a  vinery, 
keeping  them  moist,  but  giving  a  little  air  by  tilting 
the  glasses  that  cover  them  just  so  as  to  prevent 
damping,  will  root  in  a  few  weeks,  after  which  they 
can  be  moved  singly  into  small  pots.  The  extraor- 
dinary examples  of  individual  flowers  seen  at  the 
exhibitions  have  been  the  means  of  casting  in  the 
background  many  of  the  best  varieties  for  general 
decorative  purposes,   that    is    those   that   ?tttam   a 


medium  size,  the  plants  possessing  a  natural  ability 
to  perfect  a  much  greater  number  of  flowers  than 
the  generality  of  the  show  varieties  that  individually 
attain  a  large  size.  In  this  some  of  those  with 
reflexed  petals  are  much  superior  to  the  majority  of 
the  incurved  kinds,  though  this  does  not  in  all  cases 
hold  good.  The  medium-sized  white  Mrs.  George 
Rundle  is  probably  the  best  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  existence  ;  the  pale  yellow  sport  from  it, 
George  Glenny,  is  an  exact  counterpart  in  everything 
but  colour.  Amongst  old  kinds  that  for  general 
effect  are  equalled  by  few  may  be  named  Annie  Salter, 
sulphur-yellow ;  Orange  Annie  Salter,  a  sport  from 
the  original ;  Florence  Nightingale,  white,  shaded  with 
sulphur  ;  Hermine,  blush,  tipped  with  purple  ;  Golden 
Hermine,  rich  yellow.  Amongst  others  of  later  intro- 
duction : — Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  rosy  pink  ;  Julie 
Lagravere,  dark  velvety  crimson,  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  effective  ;  Norma,  ivory-white  ;  Eve,  sul- 
phur-yellow ;  Little  Harry,  Lord  Clyde,  Bernard 
Palissy,  fiery  orange  ;  White  Globe,  Lord  Derby, 
Princess  Teck,  and  Guernsey  Nugget.  In  the  small- 
flowered  section  the  three  forms  of  Cedo  Nulli,  blush- 
white,  lilac,  and  yellow,  are  not  easily  surpassed  for 
the  profusion  of  flowers  they  produce  ;  Marabout, 
white,  a  most  effective  flower  ;  Mr?.  Dix,  Mr.  Astey, 
Aurora  Borealis,  Salamon,  White  Trevenna,  Rose 
Trevenna.  Lizzie  Holmes,  Jason,  Florence,  Fabiola, 
and  Danii^  The  above  may  be  relied  upon  as 
amongst  the  very  best  for  conservatory  decoration 
and  the  production  of  cut  flowers  for  general  purposes. 
T,  Baines. 

FRUIT  HOUSES, 
Stawberries  in  Pots. — A  prolonged  continua- 
tion of  temperate  weather  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  accelerating  the  growth  in  these  plant?,  and 
notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  layers  this 
season  the  plants  should  at  the  present  time  be  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  the  purpose  required  ;  and,  if 
not  already  done,  they  should  now  be  placed  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  required  for  forcing  opera- 
tionc,  since  very  adverse  conditions  externally  may  at 
any  time  be  expected.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  ripe  Strawberries  at  the  earliest  period 
possible,  start  a  good  batch  of  plants  at  once  and 
make  ample  provision  for  the  defective  ones,  as 
these  will  be  sure  to  abound  amongst  the  lot  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  required  to  be  ripe  before  the 
end  of  next  March,  another  fortnight's  rest  may 
with  bent  fit  be  accorded  the  plant.  Vineries, 
peacherie?,  or  similar  house?,  when  the  trees 
are  very  gradually  stimulated,  will  afford  suit- 
able conditions  for  starting  these  plants.  But  there  is 
much  risk  arising  from  the  fact  that  that  terrible 
enemy  the  red-spider  will  be  introduced  into  the 
houses  with  them  ;  and  therefore  as  far  as  practicable 
we  avoid  the  use  of  these  means,  and  select  for  the 
purpose  pits  which  are  adapted  to  the  requirements, 
and  in  these  employ  fermenting  beds,  which  are 
brought  up  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass  ;  on  these 
beds  the  plants  are  stood,  and  obtain  valuable  assistance 
at  this  early  period  from  the  gentle  heat  which  is 
present  at  the  base  of  the  pots.  Avoid  premature 
excitement  by  means  of  supplying  an  abundance  of 
air  whenever  necessary.  A  temperature  of  about  50*^ 
at  night,  and  60°,  with  a  slight  admission  of  air,  in 
the  daytime,  will  be  suitable.  The  best  sorts  for 
starting  now  may  be  selected  from  Black  Prince, 
Keens'  Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
(which  is  identical  with  Garibaldi),  or  La  Grosse 
Sucre.   Geo.  Thos,  Miles^  Wycombe  Abbey, 

Vines. — Where  the  latest  houses  were  allowed  to 
struggle  through  the  past  cold  unfavourable  spring 
without  the  assistance  of  steady  fire-heat  —  many 
people  labouring  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  late 
Grapes  cannot  be  too  late — the  chances  are  in  favour 
of  imperfectly  ripened  wood  still  carrying  foliage  and 
half-coloured  fruit,  which  no  autumn  firing  can  bring 
to  perfection.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  although  matters 
may  look  fairly  promising  for  a  time,  the  berries  will 
be  sure  to  shrivel  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Grapes  till  May 
will  end  in  disappointment.  To  make  the  best  of 
this  position,  steady  firing  with  liberal  ventilation  on 
all  favourable  days  must  be  followed  up,  but  the 
house  must  be  kept  cool  at  night,  with  a  little  air 
at  the  apex  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  moisture.  If 
not  already  attended  to,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
removal  of  extra  growths,  laterals  and  foliage,  as  it  parts 
freely  from  the  Vines,  but  the  wood  of  the  past  year 
should  not  be  shortened  back  too  near  the  bunches  if 
they  are  to  be  removed  to  the  Grape-room.  Vines  in 
pots  ai'.d  inside  borders  which  were  started  early  in 
November  under  llie  influence  of  fermenting  leaves  and 
horse-dung  will  now  be  breaking,  although  very  little 
fire-heat,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  has  been 
applied.  Let  the  rods  be  syringed  with  tepid  water 
tA'ice  a  day.  Give  a  little  air  when  fine  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere,  and  slightly  raise  the  temperature 
when  the  weather  is  bright,  but  a  low  night  heat  must 
be  maintained  until  after  the  turn  of  the  season — 
58*  at  night  with  a  rise  gf  lo*  or  12"  by  day  wili   be 


quite  sufficient  for  the  present.  If  it  is  intended  to 
apply  fermenting  materials  to  the  outside  borders  of 
these  early  houses  a  good  body  of  warm  Oak  leaves 
should  now  be  laid  on  and  covered  with  wooden 
shutters,  which  should  be  supported  above  the  top  of 
the  leaves  with  a  sharp  slope  to  the  front  for  throwing 
off  water.  Get  succession  houses  ready  for  starting, 
follow  up  pruning,  cleaning,  and  painting,  and  keep 
the  work  well  in  hand.  Cut  down  young  Vines  in- 
tended for  growing  into  fruiting  canes,  and  keep  them 
in  a  dry  cool  house,  also  select  and  preserve  thoroughly 
ripened  prunings  for  eyes  and  grafts.  The  latter  upon 
the  bottle-system  may  now  be  put  on  with  every 
chance  of  success.    IV.  Coleman. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Luxuries  in  this  department  are  always  highly 
appreciated,  and  a  standing  one  is  New  Potatos, 
Where  there  are  proper  conveniences  for  growing 
them  now  is  a  good  time  to  select  sound  tubers,  and 
place  them  on  sand  in  any  structure  where  there  is  a 
gentle  heat  secure  from  frost.  The  object  is  to  get  them 
to  start,  and  when  they  have  sprouted  i  inch  they 
will  be  ready  for  potting,  which  is  the  easiest  way  to 
secure  this  the  very  earliest  crop.  As  a  rule  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  use  large  pots  ;  I  have  known 
a  single  tuber  to  fill  a  5-inch  pot  with  young  tubers  of 
a  fair  size,  but  an  8-inch  pot  with  four  good-sized, 
tubers,  will  better  recommend  itself  for  general 
purposes  to  the  cultivator.  I  think  the  reason  why 
pot  culture  in  the  early  forcing  of  this  vegetable  is  to 
be  recommended  is  on  account  of  the  limited  amount 
of  soil  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots,  which  predisposes 
them  to  a  limited  growth  of  haulm,  and  a  consequtnt 
diversion  of  nourishment  to  the  tubers.  I  have  found 
the  Coldstream  when  true  an  excellent  sort  for  the 
purpose  ;  for  frame  work  I  prefer  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf  and  the  old  Early  Frame  if  it  can  be 
procured  true,  which  is  rather  doubtful ;  failing  that  I 
should  adhere  to  the  Coldstream  as  a  very  excellent 
early  frame  Potato.  The  space  in  frames  being  so 
limited  it  becomes  an  object  to  secure  the  germination 
of  each  tuber  before  being  planted,  for  amongst  the 
modern  high-bred  early  sorts  we  often  find  many 
which  never  sprout  at  all,  owing  probably  to  their 
extreme  smoothness  of  outline,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  characteristics  of  highly  bred  Potatos,  but  which 
renders  them  liable  by  friction  in  moving  about  to  be 
entirely  denuded  of  their  embryo  buds.  Such  tubers  will 
remain  sound  in  the  ground  for  many  months,  but 
will  never  make  a  start  into  growth.  In  order  to  obviate 
this,  where  there  is  much  early  work  required,  it  is 
always  best  to  begin  in  time  to  spread  them  out  singly 
on  sand  on  the  floor,  under  stages  in  greenhouses,  or 
in  any  other  such-like  place  where  they  can  have  a 
temperature  secure  from  frost,  but  by  no  means  a  high 
temperature  :  spread  plenty  out,  and  the  chances  are 
that  a  good  proportion  of  the  lot  will  begin  to  sprout 
some  considerable  time  before  the  remainder,  and  thus  a 
succession  will  be  maintained  and  a  certain  growth  of 
those  planted  secured. 

Again,  with  reference  to  luxuries,  the  forcing  of  Aspa- 
ragus will  now  form  an  important  item  of  work.  At 
this  dormant  and  dull  time  of  the  year  there  is  always  a 
difficulty  (in  forcing  by  means  of  fermented  manure  in 
frames)  in  maintaining  an  equal  balance  between  the 
bottom  and  topheat.  It  often  happens  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  top-heat,  the  bottom-heat 
must  be  maintained  at  so  high  a  degree  as  to  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  roots,  and  to  ruin  the  crops,  so 
that  in  the  case  of  forcing  by  means  of  fermented 
dung  it  is  belter  to  wait  awhile  until  the  sun  can  be 
brought  in  as  an  auxiliary.  In  the  meantime,  if  a 
supply  at  this  season  is  indispensable,  the  aid  of 
bottom-heat  from  hot-water  pipes  must  be  called 
in,  and  provision  made  to  carry  the  heat  through 
the  bed  by  means  of  vertical  pipes  so  as  to  supply 
top-heat,  by  which  means  that  great  necessity,  top- 
ventilation,  may  be  applied  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  and  thereby  both  colour  and  flavour  be  in- 
sured. The  roots  may  be  covered  about  3  inches 
above  the  crowns,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  shoul  I 
not  be  much  more  than  4  inches  from  the  glass. 

French  Beans  will  also  require  the  aid  of  a  sullicient 
command  of  heat,  and  there  is  no  better  erection  for 
the  purpose  than  a  pit  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
having  a  stage  over  them  on  which  to  stand  the  puts, 
that  is,  if  pot  culture  is  preferred,  which  possesses 
many  advantages  where  a  sufficiently  moii  t  atmosphere 
can  be  insured  to  keep  down  their  greatest  enemy, 
the  red-spider.  If  required  early,  the  first  batch 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  S-inch  pots.  Fill  tlie  pots 
two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  light  rich  soil,  and  on 
this  place  six  seeds,  say  of  Osborn's  forcing,  which  is 
a  good  setter  for  early  work;  cover  the  seeds  more 
than  an  inch,  and  place  the  pots  in  the  pit.  From 
the  first,  endeavour  to  avoid  a  close  and  stagnant 
atmosphere  by  frequent  ventilation,  and  as  soon  as 
the  rough  leaves  are  well  above  the  rims  of  the  puts 
soil  them  up.  Keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  let  them  want  for  water  at  the  roots 
and  a  moit^t  atmosphere.  The  forcing  of  Seakale  and 
Rhubard  must  also  have  the  necessary  attention,  as 
r^comnnended  last  month.  J^hn  Coj^t  Redla\f. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,   1877. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  12— Sale  ol  Bulbs  and  Plantsat  Stevens' Rooms. 
T,        ,,  f  Sale    of    Imported    Orchids,    at     Stevens' 
""^'  '3  1       Rooms. 

rSale  of  Lilium  auratuni  (from  Japan),  at 
i  Stevens'  Rooms. 
Dec.  14  .;  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Lease  of  the 
I  Mansfield  Road  Nursery,  Gospel  Oak, 
L  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
-  Sate  of  Roses,  Shrubs,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c., 
at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


THUBSP.A.Y, 


Fkidav, 


S.^TUKPAV,     Dec.  15 


IT  is  rather  amusing  to  see  what  an  outburst 
of  virtuous  indignation  has  arisen  in  the 
public  journals  since  the  publication  of  the  Seed- 
Adulteration  Case  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  November  26,  when  judgment  was  obtained 
against  a  noted  seed-doctor.      A  report  in  the 
Police  Court  attracts  public  attention  much  more 
forcibly  than  any  number  of  Blue-books,  or  of 
denunciatory  articles  in  class  journals.     At  the 
time  when  the  seedsmen  were  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  passing  of  the  Act,  we  stood  almost 
alone  among  our  contemporaries  in  pointing  out 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  legislation.      The  daily  press 
either  would  not  or  did  not  take  up  the  matter. 
What  were  the  interests   of  farmers  and   gar- 
deners to  them?     But  once  the  case  comes  into 
the   Police  Court,  and  a  wail  is  uttered   loud 
and  far-reaching,  correspondents  inundate  the 
Editors  with  suggestions  half  of  which  betray 
only  the   ignorance   of    the   writers,   and    the 
remainder  are  for  the  most  part  either  inapplic- 
able or  already  well  known  and  acted  on  by  the 
prudent  ones.     All  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  fact 
that   public   attention   has  been  called  to  the 
matter,   and    that    in   consequence   it   will  be 
increasingly  difficult  for  seed-doctors  to  carry 
on  their  nefarious  practices,  and  for  purchasers 
to  maintain  so  iniquitous  a  system.  The  Times, 
in  its  newly-excited  wrath,  has  made  the  dis- 
covery  that   seed    adulteration    is    the    latest 
novelty,  or,  as  immediately  qualified,  '■  so  far  as 
the    disclosure    is    concerned."      It    is    pretty 
obvious  from  this  what  degree  of  information 
on    such   matters    may  be  expected  in  Print- 
ing    House     Square.       Nevertheless,     in    the 
interests    o(    the    public    we    can   but    rejoice 
at  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  this 
case.     One  thing,    however,   we   must   protest 
against,  and  that  is  the  indiscriminate  aspersion 
of  all  dealers,  honest  and  dishonest  alike.  Some 
firms  indignantly  deny  that  at   any  time   they 
have  had  dealings  of  this  questionable  nature  ; 
others  admit  that  at  one  time  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  they  dealt  in  seeds  at  prices  which 
they   knew — and   the    consumer    might    have 
known  had  he  exercised  a  little  common  sense 
—  could  not  be    remunerative  if  pure  or  "nett 
seed"    were   sold.     There   was    no   particular 
secret   in   the   matter.     Dealers    supplied  nett 
seed  to  those  that  required  it,  and  inferior  seed 
at   corresponding  prices    to    those   who    sent 
orders  for  it.     They  were  compelled  by   stress 
of  competition   to   do   what   their   neighbours 
did.     By-and-by   the   thing   came   to   a    head. 
Honest  men  did  not  like  to  be  mixed  up  in  such 
transactions.     A  stand  was  made  against  them, 
and    ultimately   the   Bill   was    passed   by   the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  the  seed-trade  itself 
Comparatively  lately  the  "  improvers  "  began  to 
show  signs  of  increasing  business,  and  means 
were  taken,  again  by  the  seedsmen,  to    check 
their  procedures.     So  well  has  the  Act  worked, 
that     it     became    necessary,     as     the     report 
showed,  for  the   greatest  caution  and  secrecy 
to  be  employed  in   carrying  on   the  business, 
and   ol   course    proportionately    so   in   detect- 
ing and  exposing  it.     This  being  the  case,  it  is 
a  libel  upon  respectable  firms  to  say,  as  the 


Times  did  on  Tuesday  last,  "  that  any  seed 
merchant  may  go  to  Mark  Lane,  the  great 
market  for  seeds  of  every  kind,  and  obtain  at 
very  moderate  prices  any  quantity  of  seeds  that 
have  lost  their  vitality  by  age,  by  being  boiled, 
or  kiln-dried."  The  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  evidently  did  not  read  a  full  report  of 
the  trial,  or  the  account  there  given  of  the 
difficulty  of  transacting  business  of  the  kind 
alluded  to. 

There  is  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  and  the 
dilution  of  good  seed  by  "  dead  seed"  has  the 
advantage  which  seed  sowers,  whether  they  be 
gardeners  or  farmers,  are  so  slow  to  act  on  of 
securing  "  thin  seeding."  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  case  of  Turnips,  and 
may  save  much  subsequent  labour  in  hoeing. 
Even  market-gardeners,  the  best  cultivators,  so 
far  as  iheir  range  extends,  are  too  apt  to  fall  into 
the  wasteful  extravagance  of  over  thick-seeding. 
But  admitting  this  possible  advantage  in 
diluting  seed,  JOHN  Bull— poor  gullible  mortal 
that  he  is— does  not  like  to  be  cheated,  and  is 
apt  to  wax  wroth  if  he  buys  as  coffee  what  is 
really  coffee  plus  chicory,  even  though  he  may 
have  no  objection  to  chicory. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  case  before  us. 
We  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  made  public,  and  others  probably 
will  be  shortly,  and  they  disclose  an  amount  of 
killing,  dyeing,  and  "improving"  seeds  of 
various  natures  that  we  were  not  prepared  for. 
White  Clover  is  dressed  to  resemble  Alsike. 
Seed  of  inferior  quality  and  low  price  is  doctored 
and  then  sold  at  an  advance  of  more  than 
100  per  cent.  Seed  ot  one  plant  is  made  to 
resemble  that  of  another  of  totally  different 
kind,  so  different  that  the  merest  tyro  in  botany 
could  tell  the  difference  were  the  husk  removed. 
Of  course,  this  seed  is  killed  so  as  to  prevent 
its  germination  and  the  consequent  detection 
of  the  fraud,  and  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 
done,  not  by  the  ton,  but  by  the  hundreds  of 
tons.  Agricultural  seeds  naturally  form  the 
bulk  of  the  patients  that  come  under 
the  hands  of  these  "  doctors,"  but  garden 
seeds  of  various  kinds  are  stated  to 
undergo  medical  treatment  of  this  kind. 
The  seed  is  subjected  to  heat,  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  for  greater  or  less  time,  in  a 
nearly  air-tight  dark  chamber,  the  seeds  being 
placed  on  fine  haircloth  stretched  tightly  a  few 
feet  above  the  fire,  on  which  the  pots  containing 
the  brimstone  are  placed.  Various  means  are 
used  to  stain  the  old  seed  so  as  to  give  it  a 
new  and  fresh  appearance.  Further  details  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  publish  at  present. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show — what  was  by 
some  people  doubted— the  necessity  for  the  Act, 
and  the  desirability  of  protecting  the  honest 
dealer  and  the  unwitting  consumer.  We  can- 
not help,  however,  commenting  on  the  way  in 
which  the  latter  class  of  the  community  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  defrauded,  because 
they  would  not  take  the  very  small  modicum  of 
trouble  required  to  test  the  percentage  of 
germinating  seed  in  any  sample  that  may  be 
presented  to  them.  If  the  placing  a  known 
number  of  seeds  in  a  flower-pot  and  watching 
the  numbers  that  germinate,  or  if  the  scattering 
a  few  seeds  upon  a  piece  of  flannel  kept  moist, 
be  too  much  trouble,  then  the  consulting  bota- 
nist of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  might  be 
applied  to  at  an  outlay  of  a  few  shillings,  or 
arrangements  might  probably  be  made  for  the 
trial  to  take  place  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 


The  customary  retnovals  and  replacements  on 

the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have,  for  the  ensuing  year,  we  are  informed, 
been  effected,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  immense  importance  to  the  welfare  and  repu- 
tation of  the  Society  and  for  the  interests  ol  horticul- 


ture in  particular  the  fiUuig  up  of  these  vacancies 
should  not  be  effected  in  a  more  open  manner.  For 
instance,  would  it  not  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
these  committees  if  a  third  of  the  members  retired  by 
rotation  every  year  and  were  not  eligible  (or  re-election 
next  year  ?  Thus  some  eight  or  ten  fresh  men  could  be 
added  to  the  committees  each  season,  while  a  good 
number  would  be  kept  in  constant  training.  With 
a  view  further  to  secure  the  very  best  men,  irrespective 
of  personalities  or  dislikes,  it  might  be  arranged  that 
the  nomination  of  the  new  members  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  entire  committee  at  their  last  yearly 
meeting,  and  if  each  of  these  were  elected  by  show  of 
hands  there  is  little  doubt  the  best  men  would  be  se- 
lected. The  preUige  of  the  South  Kensington  commit- 
tees is  so  great,  and  is  of  such  immense  value  to  the 
Society,  that  everything  that  is  possible  to  be  done 
should  be  done  to  maintain  that  prestige  and  uphold 
their  popularity.  We  would  further  suggest  that  when 
persons  of  known  ability  in  their  respective  branches  of 
horticulture  are  present  at  the  meetings,  they  should 
occasionally  be  paid  the  compliment  of  being  invited 
to  take  a  seat  at  one  or  other  of  the  committee  tables. 
This  step  would  tend  largely  to  promote  confidence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  committees,  which  are  at  all  times 
looked  for  with  great  interest,  although  not  all  times 
with  an  equil  amount  of  satisfaction.  As  the  market 
value  of  plants  may  be  increased  or  otherwise  by  the 
decisions  of  these  committees,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  made  by  the  very  best 
men. 

The  cultivation  and  production  of  Cochineal 

IN  THE  Island  of  Teneriffe  has  of  late  years 
been  so  abundant  that  the  market  has  become  quite 
glutted,  the  supply,  in  fact,  exceeding  the  demand  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  cultivation  ceased  to  be  remu- 
nerative. The  latest  report  on  this  culture,  however, 
shows  that  cochineal  has  again  become  a  profitable 
production,  the  marked  decrease  in  stock  and  in  ship- 
ments which  previously  prevailed  enhanced  the  value, 
and  consequently  increased  speculation  in  all  the 
European  and  American  markets.  This  sudden 
return  to  prosperity  may,  however,  be  disadvantageous 
if  the  planters,  who  will  not  be  convinced  that  it  may 
end  as  suddenly  as  it  commenced,  should  increase  the 
production  to  the  extent  it  reached  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  quantity  sent  to  market  exceeded  by  far  the 
power  of  consumption. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Horticultural  Association  was  held  at  5, 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  President,  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace 
Gardens,  occupied  the  chair.  Fifteen  new  members 
were  admitted,  and  seven  others  were  proposed  and 
seconded  for  admission  as  members  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  subject  treated  was  the  "  Kitchen  Garden," 
by  Mr.  ^Lawrence  Dow,  Saughton  Hall  Gardens. 
At  the  outset  he  urged  upon  young  gardeners  the 
necessity  of  devoting  great  attention  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  first-class  vegetables; 
some  were  very  apt  to  look  over  this  department 
in  their  anxiety  to  have  a  fine  display  of  bedding 
and  greenhouse  plants.  He  then  in  a  practical  and 
lucid  manner  described  the  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment by  which  he  had  been  most  successful  in  grow- 
ing Potatos,  Onions,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Parsley, 
and  Asparagus.  Several  members  expressed  concur- 
rence with  Mr.  Dow's  views  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  also  as  to  the  modesof  culturepursued. 
Mr.  Dow  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his 
paper,  and  at  their  request  agreed  to  continue  the 
subject  at  a  future  time.  A  communication  from  Mr. 
Jas.  Morrison,  Preston  Hall  Gardens,  was  read, 
advocating  the  autumn  planting  of  the  Potato,  and 
also  attaching  great  importance  to  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  seed  tubers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Morrison  for  his  excellent  contribution.  It  was 
then  intimated  that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  was  the  "  Phlox  and  Pentstemon,"  to 
be  opened  by  Mr.  James  Grie^'e,  Pilrig  Park 
Nursery. 

An   excellent   confirmation   of    the  remarks 

made  in  these  pages  last  week  respecting  the  Pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Holly  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Fellham  Nursery  of  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  where 
a  large  quantity  of  bush  and  pyramidal   Hollies  of 
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many  kinds  are  grown.  The  confirmation  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  drawn  from  the  green-leaved  kinds,  of 
which  some  pyramids  of  various  stages  of  height  are 
literally  covered  wilh  masses  of  rich  scarlet  berries, 
and  present  in  that  condition  the  most  pleasing  and 
seasonable  subjects  for  entrance  hall,  corridor,  stair- 
case, or  general  decoration,  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Nearly  all  of  these  plants  are  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  lifting  into  pots  and,  small  tub?,  and 
so  treated  would  keep  their  berries  bright  and  foliage 
fresh  fcr  several  months.  Branches,  however  decora- 
tive, wither  in  a  couple  of  week<:.  tut  these  trees 
would    be    beautiful    all    the    winter,      It    is   most 


singularly  beautiful,  fine  trees,  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
height,  being  covered  with  fruit. 

■ A  grower  of  young  Gooseberry  Eusiies 

recently  stated  that  he  had  an  order  to  supply  30,000 
bushes  of  these  to  a  large  market-gardener  in  the 
western  suburbs.  This  may  be  an  exceptional  order, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Gooseberry  is  planted  in 
immense  quantity  every  year,  and  as  these,  if  well 
looked  after,  will  remain  productive  for  twenty  years, 
or  even  longer,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  rough  but 
possibly  not  incorrect  estimate,  that  if  100,000  young 
bushes   be  planted  in  the  Metropolitan  district  eveiy 


of  railways  has  induced  many  thus  sent  adrift  to  get 
further  into  the  country,  where  both  land  and  labour 
are  cheaper.  Manure  agents  have  so  largely  the  com- 
mand of  the  manure  market,  that  an  agreement  with 
one  of  these  will  ensure  the  delivery  at  a  station  any 
number  of  miles  from  town  of  hundreds  of  tons  of 
manure  during  the  season,  at  a  price  scarcely  higher 
than  a  similar  quantity  can  be  carted  home  by  those 
local  men  who  have  their  own  vehicles.  The  same 
facilities  avail  to  send  the  produce  of  the  soil  to 
market,  and  therefore  our  vegetable  and  fruit  market 
district  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  immediate  locality, 
but  is  distributed  in  a  wide  provincial  area. 
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noticeable  that  the  trees  which  are  bearing  the 
greatest  profusion  of  berries  have  produced  the  least 
young  growth,  in  other  words  they  have  felt  the 
check  given  by  frequent  lifting  the  most,  and  have 
therefore  been  the  earliest  driven  into  fruiting. 
Another  curious  illustration  of  that  view  of  the  pro- 
duction  of  Holly  berries  was  recently  noticed  when 
riding  through  a  portion  of  North  Ilantr,  near  to 
Eversley.  In  an  adjoining  plantation  a  bush  Holly 
about  8  feet  in  height  was  seen  covered  with  berries 
literally,  so  that  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  wood  was 
visible.  From  the  main  stem  of  this  bush,  and  about 
12  inches  from  the  ground,  a  fine  robust  growth  had 
starttd  out,  and  this  was  now  taller  than  the  berried 
portion,  but  full  of  leafage,  and  with  not  a  single 
beiry.     All  through  that  locality  the  Holly  is  now 


year,  within  that  radius  there  is  now  being  grown 
about  2,000,000  bushes — an  enormous  quantity,  but 
probably  far  below  the  mark.  One  reason  why  such 
a  large  number  must  be  planted  each  year  is  found  in 
the  continuous  and  advancing  crowding-out  of  market 
and  fruit  gardens  near  to  London.  The  land  cannot 
be  removed,  but  the  occupiers  can  be,  and  these  have  to 
quit  their  former  habitations,  which  wilh  their  gardens, 
soon  disappear  in  the  overwhelming  wave  of  bricks 
and  mortar  which  under  the  name  of  houses  is  fast 
convening  all  the  near  country  into  populous  towns. 
With  this  obliteration  of  many  old  gardens  comes 
the  necessity  for  their  resuscitation  elsewhere,  as 
each  new  obliteration  brings  with  it  a  new  and  aug- 
mented crowd  of  consumers.  The  great  conveniences 
to  market-growers  now  offered  by  the  multiplication 


Judging  by  the  results  seen  in  the  growth  of 

dwarf  Vines  and  Strawberries  in  pots  at  Heckfield,  the 
Buffalo-horn  Manure  must  possess  most  valuable 
manurial  properties.  The  Strawberry  plants,  being 
limited  in  root-space,  perhaps  offer  the  most  forcible 
illustration  of  its  value,  as  these  in  small  24's  are  most 
exceptionally  robust,  the  crowns  large,  and  the  foliage 
of  a  deep  green  hue.  A  moderate  portion  of  the 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil  proves  to  be  a  singularly 
valuable  constituent. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  at  a  meeting 

held  on  the  4th  inst.,  confirmed  their  provisional 
resolution  to  place  a  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  wilh 
a  prize  of  £$  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  under- 
mentioned societies,  for  the  several  subjects  specified, 
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it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  exhibitions  in 
1S78  of  the  respective  societies  will  take  place  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  these  subjects  can  be 
produced  ; — 

Manchester,  Jane  7.  — For  the  best  specimen  Orchid, 

in  bloom. 
YoKK,    June    ig.  —    For     three    bunches     of     Black 

Hamburgh  Grapes. 
Clay  Cross,  August  13.  — For  a  dish  of  Peaches,  and  a 

dish  of  Nectarines. 
Hekefokd. — For  twelve  cut  blooms  of  the  best  New 

Rose,  sent  out  within  the  last  five  years. 
Exeter,  August  23.— For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds 

of  Vegetables,  distinct. 
Brighton,  in  June. — I'or  one  bridal  and  one  ball-room 

Bouquet. 
WOODBRIDGE,  July  II.— For  three  stove  or  greenhouse 

plants,  in  bloom,  distinct. 
Reading,    May   23. —  For    three  stove  or  greenhouse 

plants,  in  bloom,  distinct. 
Dublin  :  Royal    Horticultukal  of  Ireland,   in 

August. — For    three    bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes. 
Belfast. — For  twelve  cut  blooms  of  the  best  New  Rose, 

sent  out  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  prizes  are  to  be  open  to  competition  amongst 
bond  fide  gentlemen's  gardeners,  eligible  to  compete 
at  the  several  shows  ;  and  the  subjects  exhibited  are 
in  all  cases  required  to  display  superior  cultivation. 

Early  in  the  new  year  we  hope  to  present  our 

readers  with  an  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac  of 
entirely  new  design,  and  beautifully  coloured  by 
chromo-lithography. 

— —  Mr.  W.  Hutchison,  The  Gardens,  Llwynder 
Court,  Abergavenny,  states  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness 
of  the  season  in  that  locality,  that  he  gathered  a 
dish  of  Peas  on  December  i.  The  variety  was 
Omega.  The  Princess  of  Wales  Strawberry  is  also 
in  bloom,  and  bearing  fruit.  Large  plants  of  Genista 
tinctoria,  5  feet  through,  are  also  now  in  bloom. 
They  have  been  planted  out  four  years.  Salvia 
fulgens  and  patens  are  still  flowering  ;  and  that  fine 
shrub  Arbutus  Unedo  is  now  in  magnificent  form. 
The  fine  foliage,  with  the  waxy  flowers  and  scarltt 
fruit,  make  up  a  combination  seen  in  no  other  hardy 
shrubs.     They  grow  in  perfection  at  Llwynder. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Florist  and  Pomo- 

lo^ist  will  in  future  be  enlarged  to  imperial  octavo 
size  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  perfected 
appearance  to  the  coloured  plates. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Daley,  head  gardener  to  the  late 

Mrs.  Bide,  Kingston  House,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Thomas  Todd 
Watton,  Esq.,  Maperton  House,  Wincanton, 
Somerset. — Mr.  John  Barnwell,  late  gardener  at 
Garnons,  Hereford,  has  taken  a  long  lease  of  the 
graperies  at  Worthing,  where  he  intends  to  carry  on 
the  business  so  long  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Baker. — 
Mr.  Archibald  Scott,  late  foreman  under  Mr. 
Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone, 
Carberry  Tower,  near  Edinburgh. — Mr,  F.  CoR- 
bould,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lisburne  at 
Crosswood  Park,  Aberystwith,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cottenham,  Tandridge 
Court,  Godstone. — Mr.  John  Clark,  late  gardener 
to  U.  S.  Mitchell-Innes,  Esq.,  Parson's  Green, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Dysart  House,  Fife.— Mr.  Thomas 
Keetley,  gardener  for  many  years  to  the  late 
Robert  Russell,  Esq  ,  Newton  House,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  and  manager  to  W.  Evans,  Esq., 
Darley  Abbey,  Derby. 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  of  Sleaford,  requests 

us  to  publish  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  last  :  — 

"  In  justice  to  the  seed  trade  at  large,  will  you  permit 
rae  to  say,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Seed  Adulteration  Bill,  1  hat  it  proceeded 
from  the  seedsmen  ;  and,  although  we  had  a  hard  fight 
to  get  it  passed,  yet  we  received  the  warmest  support 
generally  from  those  engaged  in  the  busines.s,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  respectable  house  that  did  not  contribute 
to  the  fund  raised  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Bill 
through  Parliament,  and  recently  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiries  and  investigations  into  the  reports  of  adultera- 
tion whieh  have  been  instituted  by  a  coqimittee  of  the 


seed  trade  appointed  for  that  purpose  we  found  that 
alihough  adulterated  seeds  were  prepared,  yet  the  pre- 
paration was  confined  to  but  a  few  of  the  most  unprin- 
cipled and  less  scrupulous  members  of  the  trade,  and  the 
business  generally  was  free  from  the  suspicion  of  any 
breach  of  the  law  ?  There  is  sufficient  courage  and 
determination  in  the  trade  to  continue  the  course  indi- 
cated by  the  proceedings  at  the  Mansion-house  last 
week,  and  in  the  end  to  eradicate  the  firms  engaged  in 
these  nefarious  practices.  But  I  am  bound  to  speak 
from  my  large  experience  of  the  seed  trade  in  this  country 
of  the  intense  anxiety  displayed  by  seedsmen  generally 
that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  worthless  seeds  should 
be  prohibited,  and  I  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  the 
decided  tone  in  which  they  express  their  wish  to  assist  in 
rooting  out  anything  of  a  dishonest  character  in  con- 
nection with  their  business." 

The  fine  specimen  of  EuoNYMUS  RADICANS 

VARIEGATUS  LATlFOLius,  growing  against  Mr. 
Parker's  bouse  at  Tooting,  is  bearing  fruit  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  One  or  two  other  instances 
of  the  fruiting  of  this  plant  have  been  brought  under 
our  notice  this  season,  but  the  occurrence  is  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  warrant  it  being  recorded, 

The  following  statement  with  reference  to  the 

Seed  Adulteration  Bill,  and  the  proceedings 
recently  taken  in  connection  with  it,  has  been  handed 
us  for  publication  : — 

"  When  the  Bill  was  promoted  a  pledge  was  given 
that  it  should  not  remain  inoperative,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Bill  was  passed  an  organisation  was  attempted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ;  but 
from  want  of  sympathy,  arising  partly  from  the  belief 
that  the  passing  of  the  Act  would  be  cordially  accepted, 
and  nothing  further  would  be  wanted  to  prevent 
adulteration,  it  fell  through  at  that  time.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  agitation  caused  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  breach  of  it  ;  then  there 
were  complaints  that  one  establishment  in  London  was 
doing  a  large  business  in  dyeing  and  colouring  Clover 
seeds.  A  detective  officer  was  engaged,  and  solicitors 
were  employed  ;  but  the  officer  reported,  that  although 
he  could  see  the  seed  going  into  these  premises  and 
going  out  again,  and  though  he  had  been  in  company 
with  the  men  employed,  yet  they  were  so  well  paid  and 
so  well  drilled  in  their  duties,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  ground  a 
prosecution. 

"After  considerable  time  and  money  had  been  spent, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  communication  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers, 
warning  the  public  that  adulterated  seed  was  being 
prepared,  and  for  the  time  it  was  thought  this  was 
sufhcient, 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  no  further  complaints  were 
made  until  last  season,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  seed  was  doctored,  and  again  it 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  From  past  experience,  which  showed  how  difficult  it 
was  to  bring  the  facts  of  the  case  home  to  the  offenders, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  powers  to  search  pre- 
mises where  prima  facie  evidence  could  be  given  that 
they  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  adulterated 
seeds,  and  assistance  was  sought  from  the  proper 
quarter;  but  from  the  lateness  of  the  session,  and  the 
obstructions  existing  at  that  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  it. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  July  stronger  representations  were 
made,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation to  discover  the  extent  to  which  adulteration 
really  was  practised.  This  resulted  in  showing  that 
several  large  establishments  had  been  erected,  new 
capital  and  several  additional  firms  were  engaged  in  this 
nefarious  trade. 

''The  Inspectors  in  their  second  report  thought  that 
the  strictest  privacy  was  desirable  ;  and  when  they  had 
finished  their  investigation,  and  had  completed  their 
case  against  the  offenders,  their  reports  were  laid  before 
the  Chemical  and  Botanical  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  with  a  view  to  their  conducting  the 
prosecutions — it  being  thought  that  a  great  public 
Society,  representing  such  important  interests,  could 
better  undertake  the  task  than  a  few  individuals  whose 
efforts  might  bemisunderstood,  but  whose  object  was  only 
to  maintain  the  benefits  which  the  Act  conferred  upon 
honest  trading,  and  to  redeem  the  pledge  given.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  not  able 
to  move  in  the  matter,  alihough  at  the  same  time 
sympathising  with  its  object.  They  could  not  accept 
so  great  a  responsibility  until  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
in  December.  This  left  the  course  that  was  taken  the 
only  one  open,  as  action  must  be  commenced  in  a 
limited  time  from  the  date  of  offence  being  committed  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to  prg- 


ceed  at  once,  and  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  months 
of  labour  had  secured.  It  was  not  desirable  to  tem- 
porise further,   as  nothing  but  prosecution  would  be 

effectual. 

"The  benefits  conferred  by  the  Act,  provided  it  be 
strictly  enforced,  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  reported  in 
one  instance  that  50  tons  of  Alsike  were  created  last  sea- 
son by  the  aid  of  manipulation.  When  this  transaction 
is  borne  in  mind,  and  its  importance  estimated,  the  late 
disasters  and  surprises  in  the  seed  trade  are  not  so  unac- 
countable as  they  have  seemed  to  be. 

"  What  becomes  of  experience  in  inspection  and  cal- 
culation upon  crops  when  the  artist  can  step  in  and  call 
into  existence  any  quantity  of  seed  for  which  he  is 
offered  payment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  degradation  that 
such  proceedings  produce  upon  the  standing  and  morality 
of  the  members  of  the  trade  ? 

"There  are  those  behind  who  are  more  culpable  than 
the  actual  manufacturers  of  these  killed  and  dyed  seeds, 
for  if  there  were  no  purchasers  there  would  be  no  temp- 
tation to  break  the  law,  and  these  ought  to  have  accepted 
the  Bill  as  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature, 
They  may  give  trouble  and  annoyance,  but  in  the  end 
their  defeat  is  certain  to  be  complete  ;  and  they  may 
rely  upon  it,  there  is  enough  courage  and  determination 
to  continue  the  fight  until  adulteration  is  rooted  out  of 
the  trade. " 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 

Rose  Society  took  place  at  the  Horticultural 
Club,  3,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Thursday  last,  when 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  member.=.  J.  Jowett, 
Esq.,  Hereford,  was  in  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  Dr.  Hogg,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  and  Messrs.  Morley, 
Turner,  Cuteush,  W.  Paul,  G.  Paul,  McIntosh, 
Corp,  Mayo,  »S:c.  A  statement  of  accounts  was  laid 
before  the  meeting,  but  owing  to  the  auditor  not 
having  certified  to  their  accuracy  through  the  absence 
of  some  vouchers,  the  formal  passing  of  the  balance- 
sheet  was  adjourned.  The  receipts  were  returned 
at  ^^417  12^-.  4^/.,  among  which  the  sum  of 
;^302  1 5 J.  \od.  figured  as  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions, and  £fi'j  i6j.  6^,  as  the  amount  taken 
at  the  doors  of  St.  James'  Hall.  On  the  credit 
side,  the  prize  money  paid  amounted  to  £l\*]  ioj,, 
advertising  and  bill-posting,  £']i  ^s.  6d.;  printing 
and  stationery,  ^(^S'j  lys.,  while  other  items  brought 
the  expenditure  to  .1^417  Sj-.  2d.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  sent  in  his  resignation  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, which  was  accepted.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dom- 
brain reported  that  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  had 
offered  the  committee  the  sum  of  ;i^ioo,  together  with 
the  services  of  their  staff  and  exhibition  appliances,  if 
the  show  were  taken  to  Sydenham — Saturday,  June 
29  in  next  year  being  the  day  named  for  the 
exhibition.  Some  objection  was  urged  to  the 
show  taking  place  on  a  Saturday,  on  the  ground 
of  the  inconvenience  it  would  cause  to  the  clergy 
and  others  coming  from  a  distance ;  eventually 
the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  write  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
date  of  the  show  fixed  for  Thursday,  June  27,  if 
possible.  The  subject  of  holding  a  show  in  the 
North  of  England  was  also  considered,  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  committee  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dombrain  was  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  inquire  if  the 
National  Rose  Society  could  hold  an  exhibition  of 
Roses  at  Preston  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Provin- 
cial Show,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  providing 
space,  &c.  To  this  application  a  reply  was  received 
to  the  effect  that  the  Council  informed  the  committee 
of  the  Rose  Society  that  Roses  are  included  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Provincial  Show,  and  the  Council 
trusted  they  would  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their 
show  at  Preston.  It  was  then  resolved  that 
negotiations  should  be  opened  with  the  Council 
of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society,  with  a 
view  of  holding  a  northern  exhibition  of  Roses 
about  the  first  week  in  July.  In  the  event  of  this 
arrangement  not  being  carried  out,  measures  will  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  holding  a  show  at  Cheltenham 
about  the  same  time.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Boscawen  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  j  and  the  names  of  Messrs.  Jowett,  Atkins, 
Keynes,  Prince,  and  Corp  were  added  to  the 
General  Committee;  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  and 
Mr.  MorleY  were  elected  Hon.  Secretaries ;  and  an 
Executive  Committee  was  appjintcu  tQ  carry  out  the 
det!^ils  Qf  iV^  exhibitions. 
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Making  a  Fruit  Gardex — List  week  we 
touched  on  "  The  Arrangement  of  the  Fruit  Garden," 
the  "Soil  for  Fruit  Trees,"  and  "  What  to  Plant;" 
and  the  article  closed  with  a  seleclion  of  the  best  sorts 
of  Apples  for  pyramid  and  bush  trees. 

Apples  for  Standards. — In  continuing  the  sub- 
ject, **  What  to  Plant,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  there 
are  some  gardens  where^  might  be  desirable  to  plant 
standard  trees  as  well  as  pyramid  trees,  or  to  plant 
standard  trees  wholly.  The  size  of  the  garden  and 
the  general  convenience  has  something  to  do  with 
this,  also  the  taste  of  the  planter. 

Here  is  a  selection  of  eight  dessert  Apples  well 
adapted  for  standard  trees  ;  — Vellow  Ingestre,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Court  of  Wick, 
and  Court  Pendu-plat.  This  is  an  all-the-year- 
round  seL  ction,  comprising  early  and  late  varieties, 
and  thus,  when  .there  is  sui^icient  quantity  of  the  fruit, 
enabling  the  grower  to  have  Apples  till  long  after 
Christmas.  A  further  selection  of  eight  culinary  Apples 
will  be  found  in  the  following  :— Blenheim  Pippin, 
an  Apple  that  is  also  esteemed  by  many  as  a  dessert 
fruit  ;  W^ellington  or  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lord 
Sufiield,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  and  Mere  de  Manage. 

The  standard  fruit  tree  has  scarcely  been  lairly 
dealt  wiih  by  writers.  Gardeners  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  kind  of  hectoring  in  the  matter,  and  page 
after  page  has  been  written  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority possessed  by  pyramid  trees  over  standard  trees 
as  fruit  producers.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
begging  the  question  in  favour  of  the  pyramid  tree, 
and  on  the  principle  that  "time  tries  all  "  we  may 
here  advert  to  the  fact,  that  persons  carried  away  by 
this  new  wind  of  horticultural  doctrine  a  few  years 
-  ago,  and  who  planted  their  gardens  with  pyramid 
trees,  are  now  sighing  for  a  standard  tree  or  two  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  appearance,  and  per- 
chance give  them  a  little  fruit.  The  tendency  of  much 
of  this  teaching  has  been  to  make  the  culture  of  fruit 
subordinate  to  the  formation  of  a  "toy"  garden, 
where  the  natural  outcome  of  vegetable  growth  should 
be  subjected  to  pinching  and  pruning,  and  checking 
in  various  ways,  to  maintain  a  uniformity  of  shape  and 
symmetry  of  appearance.  The  best  answer  to  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  good  standard  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  are  always  scarce,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
them. 

And  we  are  a  shade-loving  people  too,  and  that 
provided  by  a  good  standard  tree,  while  it  is  most 
acceptable  to  man,  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation below  it.  A  garden  without  something  to 
impart  shade  is  bereft  of  one  of  the  prime  features  of 
an  English  landscape,  and  this  necessary  protection 
against  the  sun  can  in  the  case  of  a  small  garden  be 
had  by  means  of  fruit  trees  as  well  as  by  any  other 
tree.  We  simply  plead  for  that  liberty  to  plant 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  garden  and  the  taste  of 
the  planter. 

Selection  of  Pears  for  the  Villa  Garden. 
— The  pyramid  is  certainly  a  favourite  form  of  tree 
for  the  Villa  fruit  gaiden.  Any  one  desirous  of  geiting 
some  good  sorts  of  Pears  on  pyramids  will  find  them 
in  the  following  list  : — Doyenne  du  Comice,  Marie 
Louise,  Maiechal  de  la  Cour,  Josephine  de  Maline?, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Beunc  Die).  This 
must  be  taken  as  a  choice  selection  for  a  small  garden, 
for  a  larger  garden  the  list  can  be  extended,  for  it 
does  not  include  all  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  the 
purpoie,  but  a  few  yitlding  what  a  Villa  gardener  will 
be  certain  to  appreciate— a  succession  for  eating. 

If  he  wishes  for  a  few  good  sorts  for  standards,  he 
will  find  them  in  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  fersey,  Beune  d'Arem- 
berg,  Beurrc  Bosc,  and  Beunc  Superfin  ;  and  further, 
if  he  should  desire  to  add  to  the  seleclion  of  pyramids 
just  given,  he  will  get  what  he  requires  in  the  sorts 
just  recommended  as  standards,  as  they  are  suitable 
for  the  pyramid  as  well  as  for  the  standard  form. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Villa  gardener 
should  not  combine  the  useful  with  the  ornamental. 
There  is  no  necessary  sacrifice  of  use  to  ornament  by 
the  introduction  of  illustrations  of  the  modes  of  train- 
ing trees  (ound  in  some  gardens.  There  may  be  the 
sprtading  standard,  the  graceful  pyramid,  and  the 
dwjif  bush— aiid  these  of  themselves  admit  of  pleasant 
var.diion   in  fotm — but  there  are  also   other  modes 


Fig,    140— I'ENIJtt-ENT  CORDON    PEAR   TREE 


Fin,    141.  -VERTICAL    CORDON    I'lTAR    TREE. 


of  training  in  practice,  which  it  would  probably 
afford  the  Villa  gardener  much  pleasure  to  imitate. 
We  give  two  illustrations  of  how  bush  trees  may 
be  turned  into  upright  or  vertical  cordons  {figs. 
141,  142)  :  and  a  further  illustration  of  how  a  low 
standard  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
pendent  cordon  (fig.  140).  It  may  be  said  this  is 
revetting  to  the  idea  of  a  "  toy  garden  "  which  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  we  have  appeared  to  con- 
demn. What  has  been  protested  against  is  that  principle 
of  uniformity  in  fruit  tree  training  which  would  have 
tree's  of  one  pattern  filling  a  garden,  and  the  doctrine 
which  frequently  accompanies  the  enforcement  of  this 
principle,  that  the  pyramid  tree  with  the  continuous 
pinching  process  is  the  only  one  fit  for  planting  in 
small  gardens.  There  are  many  places  in  a  garden 
where  a  tree  trained  similarly  to  those  now  repre- 
sented can  be  placed,  that  would  scarcely  admit  of  a 
pyramid  or  bush  being  planted,  and  this  is  a  matter 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Villa  gardener. 

We  have  termed  these  trees  "cordons  "  though  they 
are  not  actually  so,  for  a  true  cordon  is  said  to  consist 
of  a  tree  having  "a  single  branch,  bearing  fruit  on 
spurs  only,  and  never  allowed  to  ramify."  But  it  is 
not  worth  creating  discussion  over  a  term :  the  illustra- 
tions of  training  to  which  we  have  called  attention 
will  be  readily  comprehended  by  our  readers. 


Fk;.  142, — \HrtTi(Ai.  cor<noN  peak  tree. 


lomj  Corresjjoiiknte, 

Wild  Rice. — In  consequence  of  several  notices  in 
your  paper  about  wild  Rice  I  got  some  over  from  a 
friend  in  Canada.  He  sent  the  seeds  in  a  letter,  but 
I  am  scrry  to  say  not  one  seed  germinated  that  1  was 
able  to  discover.  Some  I  sowed  in  an  Orchid-house 
in  a  pan  of  water,  and  some  I  rolled  up  in  some  mud 
and  threw  into  a  pond,  the  rolling  up  in  mud  being  to 
sink  the  seed  and  not  let  it  get  carried  off  at  the  out- 
let. I  have  asked  my  friend  to  try  if  he  can  get  me 
some  put  into  a  bottle,  then  filled  up  with  water  and 
corked  down,  in  which  way  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
get  some  to  grow ;  also,  if  possible,  to  get  me  some 
of  the  roots,  but  if  it  be  an  annual  that  will  be  of 
no  use.  I  also  asked  him  to  get  me  some  Osage 
Orange  seed,  commonly  called  Bois  d'Arc,  and  pro- 
nounced Budork  or  Burdock.  Can  any  one  say 
whether  it  will  grow  in  this  country  ?  If  so  it  would 
make  a  most  excellent  hedge,  far  before  Thorn.  I 
brought  some  over  once  and  raised  it  in  heat,  but  it 
did  not  succeed  out-of-doors,  at  least  all  I  had  died. 
7".  R.  Haig.  [Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  the  imported  seeds  of  the  Canada  Rice  to 
germinate.  It  has  been  in  cultivation,  but  is  difficult 
to  keep.  Eds.] 

Planting  Potatos  in  November. — About  this 
time  last  year  a  number  of  letters  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle^  advising  the  planting  of  Potatos 
in  November  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  I  thought 
I  would  try  this,  and  told  the  gardener  to  plant  a  few 
rows.  lie  put  in  some  Early  Ashleaf  and  Walker's 
Early  where  we  were  to  have  Putatos  planted  in  the 
spring.  When  the  young  Potatos  showed  I  noticed 
that  the  spring-planted  ones  beat  the  others  hollow  in 
size  and  appearance  of  the  shaws,  but  I  said.  Wait 
till  digging  lime,  whenever  the  gardener  made  any 
injurious  comparisons  as  to  the  winter-planted  ones. 
Growing  time  passed,  and  digging  time  came,  and  I 
asked  the  gardener  how  the  special  lot  had  turned  out, 
and  the  report  was,  that  bad  as  the  spring-planted 
Potatos  turned  out  the  winter  ones  were  still  worse  ; 
the  Walker's  Early  were  both  "small  Potatos  and 
few  in  a  hill,"  and  badly  diseased  and  the  Early 
Ashleaf  were  still  worse,  being  very  badly  diseased 
indeed,  few  in  number,  small  in  size,  and  what  little 
ones  you  Hid  get  almost  useless. — y.  R.  Hni^^  Blair- 
hill,  Sttrlino. 

The  New  Very  Early  American  Peaches. — 
After  a  considerable  experience  in  American  Peaches, 
having  grown  nearly  all  known  in  Europe  of  these, 
the  result  has  been  to  prove  that  their  habit  is  un- 
suited  to  our  English  climate  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Like  the  American  Potatos  they  degenerate  after  some 
seasons  here,  even  under  glass,  and  when  grown  with 
skill.  Thtre  are,  of  course,  some  good  kinds  pretty 
well  known  now,  and  of  these  I  hear  the  best  reports 
of  "  Hale's  Early,"  a  favourite  in  its  native  climate, 
and  I  am  thinking  of  trying  it  on  the  open  wall.  But 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  at  present  are  the  new 
Peaches,  the  "Alexander"  and  the  "  Amsden  June." 
Of  these  much  is  hoped,  and  I  have  iliem  potted 
under  glass,  and  hope  to  make  a  good  report  on  them. 
I  had  them  from  Sawbridgeworth,  and  they  look  very 
promising  healthy  wood,  plump  buds,  not  too  strong 
growers,  just  what  orchaid-houses  require.  My  good 
old  departed  friend,  whose  loss  1  feel  much,  used  to 
jest  at  my  fondness  for  the  "  Yankee  Peaches,"  espe- 
cially the  yellow  ones,  but  always  predicted  that  his 
seedlings  would  surpass   them,    and  so    they   have. 
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Therefore  we  look  with  curiosity  to  see  what  the  new- 
comers will  perform.  If  ihey  succeed  they  will  give 
me  Peaches  in  May  without  artificial  heat,  and  may 
themselves  become  valuable  for  cross-fertilisation  with 
Early  Louise  say,  for  that  I  consider  the  best  early 
Peach  as  yet.  But  for  the  cracking  at  the  stone 
Early  Rivers  is,  however,  earlier  and  sweeter — a  grand 
Peach  every  way  but  this.   Thomas  BriJiaut, 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana.  —  This  good 
old  plant  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In 
the  rage  of  late  years  for  fine-foliage  plants  some  of 
the  good  old  blooming  plants  seem  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  many  places,  and  this  plant  is  one  of  them, 
as  it  is  in  only  just  a  place  here  and  there  that  one  sees 
it,  and  then  olten  in  such  a  miserable  condition  that 
one  cannot  judge  of  its  value.  When  grown  well 
every  one  must  admit  it  to  be  a  useful  and  attractive 
plant  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  all  those  who 
have  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  for 
conservatory  embellishment  will  find  this  a  useful 
plant,  as  its  smooth  shining  leaves  and  trusses  of 
scarlet  bloom  make  it  very  telling  mixed  with  other 
plants.  It  is  a  subject  of  easy  growth,  as  good  plants 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings  struck  and  grown  on 
through  the  summer ;  by  treating  it  liberally  as  to  soil, 
&c.,  giving  it  a  comfortable  place  in  a  stove  or  warm 
pit,  and  keeping  it  clean,  as  scale  is  its  worst  enemy, 
the  grower  will  be  repaid  through  November  and 
December  by  some  nice  useful  plants.  "J.  C.  F.  H. 

Thompson's  "  Gardener's  Assistant."— In  his 
otherwise  very  flattering  notice  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Gardener^ s  Assistant  in  your  issue  of  December  i 
your  critic  objects  to  the  price  of  the  book  as  being 
too  high  for  the  pockets  of  many  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  mainly  intended.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to 
mention  that  the  book  is  published  in  parts,  as  well 
as  in  the  volume  form,  and  will  be  completed  in 
thirteen  monthly  parts  at  Q.s.  6d.  each.  This  brings 
the  work  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  the  price  may  be 
spread  over  a  considerable  period  instead  of  being 
paid  at  once.  We  may  say  that  the  woik  is  very 
largely  taken  advantage  of  in  this  form  by  working 
gardeners,  who,  indeed,  are  our  chief  customers  for 
the  book.  Blackie  ^  Son. 

Pinus  insignis  at  Powerscourt. — A  plant  of 
Pinus  insignis  planted  here  in  iS5o,  being  then  about  3 
to  4  feet  high,  was  blown  down  last  month  after  having 
made  the  following  remarkable  growths  in  seventeen 
years  from  the  time  it  was  planted.  It  had  attained 
the  height  of  41  feet,  and  measured  3  feet  2  inches  in 
circumference  of  stem  at  I  foot  from  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  annual  growths  were  3  feet  5  inches,  and 
3  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  one  was  3  feet  7  inches. 
Out  of  the  great  quantity  of  Conifers  planted  here 
Pinus  insignis  stands  out  pre-eminent,  with  its 
bright  rich  green  foliage,  which  renders  it  easily  distin- 
guishable at  a  distance.  Though  it  has  proved  to  be 
not  quite  hardy  in  some  parts  of  Kngland,  it  is  more 
hardy  than  many  people  are  aware  of,  I  have  seen  it 
withstand  the  frobt  when  the  thermometer  had  been 
within  a  few  degrees  of  zero.  This  tree  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  weight  of  foliage  which  it  carries,  hence 
the  necessity  of  planting  it  in  a  good  deep  soil  to  bring 
out  its  massive  foliage  in  perfection.  If  planted  in 
dry  gravelly  soil  the  tree  assumes  a  rusty  appearance, 
and  it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  it  requires  more 
nourishment  In  most  cases  Pinus  insignis  withstands 
the  wind  admirably  and  makes  free  growths,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  proximity  with  the 
Cedrus  Deodara.  C,  Penford^  Powerscourt  Gardens, 
Co.  Wicklow. 

Coloured  Leaves. — May  I  be  allowed  to  add  to 
Miss  Hope's  charming  list  of  coloured  leaves  the 
Palmonaria  sibirica  {now  so  tffective),  and  Arum 
italicum  pictum  for  massive  forms  in  her  bouquet  of 
foliage  ?  The  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  can  well  afford  to 
stand  alone  (though  now  it  is  leafless),  and  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  Grevillea  Hillii  tree  can  never  be  at  a 
loss  for  exquisite  foliage,  lined  with  silver,  to  stand 
out  against  the  deep  crimson  drapery  of  a  winter 
evening.  H.  M.  E. 

The  Eclipse  Cauliflower. — It  is  not  often  I 
praise  a  new  flower  or  vegetable,  having  been  so  often 
disappointed  when  I  have  grown  and  proved  them  to 
be  far  from  what  was  expected,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  Dickson  Brown  &  Tait's 
Eclipse  Cauliflower.  I  bought  a  packet  of  seed  last 
sprirg,  and  having  grown  it,  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  every  gardener  in  the  kingdom  as 
being  in  every  way  first-rate,  and  coming  in  at  a  time 
when  other  things  are  getting  scarce,  viz.,  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  I  have  had  a  large  square 
planted  of  the  above,  and  a  finer  lot  of  Cauliflowers 
I  would  not  desire  to  see,  and  they  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  that  have  seen  them.  This  is  a 
vegetable  second  to  none  in  my  estimation  (and  my 
experience  dates  back  for  above  thirty  years),  and  it 


ought  to  be  as  well  known  as  the  All  the  Year 
Round  Lettuce  sent  out  by  the  same  firm  some  years 
•igo-    V'  Eastwood,  Didibury, 

Rivina  humilis. — Allow  me  to  draw  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  old  plants,  viz.,  Rivina 
humilis,  which  at  this  dull  and  dreary  season  of  the 
year  when  flowers  are  scarce  enlivens  our  stoves  with 
its  coral-looking  racemes  of  ripe  and  ripening  fruit. 
A  dozen  or  two  plants  well  grown  will  repay  any 
one  for  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  Their 
culture  is  most  simple  and  easy,  for  they  grow  readily 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  requiring  a  rich  light 
soil,  good  drainage,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  water, 
with  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60"  in  winter.  In  the 
West  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1699, 
it  is  called  the  Rouge  plant,  its  berries  being  used  as 
a  cosmetic.   G.  J.  Warren,  Balcombe  Place. 

Christmas  Roses. — A  very  good  way  of  dealing 
with  Christmas  Roses  is  to  have  two  batches  of  plants 
when  they  are  for  pot  work,  lifting  each  lot  alternately. 
By  doing  them  in  this  way  the  plants  are  always  in 
good  condition  and  can  be  depended  upon.  I  know  a 
place  where  this  practice  is  followed  successfully.  It 
is  only  natural  that  after  plants  have  been  lifted  one 
year  and  potted  they  should  be  allowed  a  season's  rest 
for  growth,  preparing  them  for  being  flowered  in  pots 
for  indoor  decoration  again.  Where  flowers  for  church 
decoration  are  in  demand  these  plants  at  Christmas 
are  especially  valuable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hardy 
plants  that  will  never  go  out  of  fashion  altogether. 
Still  for  high  class  and  beauty  of  form  it  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  Camellia  ;  but  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  Christmas  Rose  no  doubt  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  interest  in  its  cultivation.  The 
plants  referred  to  are  planted  in  beds  at  the  base  of  a 
wall  having  a  western  aspect.  The  beds  will  have 
two  or  three  rows  each  in  them  with  alleys  between,  the 
soil  being  of  a  good  prepared  loam,  and  in  summer  a 
layer  of  short  Mushroom  dung  is  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  amongst  the  plants.  R.  M. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. — I  am 
glad  to  see  in  the  diflerent  gardening  periodicals  such 
good  reports  of  this  truly  excellent  autumn  vegetable. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  previous  to  this  I 
had  began  slightly  to  despair  of  it,  thinking  that  it 
might  have  degenerated  or  that  we  might  have  got 
some  spurious  variety  introduced  in  its  stead,  but  this 
season  it  has  more  than  redeemed  its  character  here 
and  has  been  simply  grand.  We  have  been  using  it 
regularly  since  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  enormous  size  it  may  be  grown  to  we 
have  frequently  during  the  last  {qw  weeks  cut  them 
from  30  to  36  inches  in  circumference,  and  about  a 
fortnight  back  we  cut  one  quite  45  inches  in  circum- 
ference, not  coarse  and  open,  but  close,  compact,  and 
in  every  way  a  perfect  Cauliflower.  This  followed  by 
such  varieties  of  Broccolis  as  Autumn  Self  Protecting, 
the  true  varitty  of  Snow's  Winter  White,  and  other?, 
with  one  or  two  juch  varieties  as  Lauder's  Goshen, 
Carter's  Eclipse,  &c. ,  will  bring  us  on  into  the  month 
of  June,  and  with  over  winter  plants  and  early  sow- 
ings of  the  old  Walchern  Cauliflower  for  early  summer 
months  will  enable  any  one  if  required  to  furnish  good 
Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
year  round.  W.  Nichol,  Drinkstone  Park,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Aponogeton  distachyon. — Your  excellent  draw- 
ing and  description  (p.  649)  of  this  very  fragrant  and 
charming  old  aquatic  plant  seems  to  have  drawn  forth 
remarks  from  several  correspondents,  which  it  well 
merits.  In  addition  to  the  places  named  where  it 
may  be  found  growing  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  it  grows  tolerably  well 
planted  out  in  shallow  rivulets  here  in  East  Anglia, 
where  I  fancy  we  at  times  get  such  cutting  cold  east 
winds  as  are  not  known  in  such  genial  counties  as 
Somerset  or  Cornwall,  but  in  our  case  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  ducks,  wild 
fowl,  snails,  &c.,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  it.  A  running  stream  may  be  its  favourite 
home,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  on  parterres  orna- 
mented with  fountains,  the  basins  of  which  frequently 
have  to  be  furnished  with  aquatic  plants,  the  Apono- 
geton  would  form  a  delightful  object.  I  would  not 
immerse  the  roots  of  the  plants  so  deep  under  water 
as  one  of  your  correspondents  suggests,  but  place  the 
pots  say  6  or  S  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
during  the  summer  months  at  any  rate.  M^.  Nichol, 
Drinkstone  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

..  The  description  and  figure  of  this  very  inter- 

esting water  plant,  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  649,  is  a  very  faithful  one.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
being  brought  into  more  general  cultivation,  both  for 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.  Its  hardy  habit  and  free- 
flowering  qualities,  lasting  from  midsummer  to  late  in 
autumn,  are  a  high  recommendation  in  its  favour. 
Two  places  are  mentioned  in  the  article  above  alluded 
to  where  it  succeeds  in  the  open  air.  It  may  be  some 
inducement  to  others  to  extend  its  cultivation  to  know 


that  it  is  still  in  flower  in  the  open  air  here.  We 
have  upwards  of  a  dozen  large  stools  of  it  growing  in 
three  separate  fountains,  which  have  lived  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  The  only  difference  that  is  made  in 
winter  is  to  lower  the  plants  deeper  into  the  water,  or 
below  where  frost  would  reach.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  seen  the  ice  on  the  surface  6  or  8  inches 
thick,  but  the  plants  were  always  safe  in  spring.  It 
seeds  freely,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  dense  tufts  of 
young  plants  round  the  old  ones.  On  two  different 
occasions  I  took  out  a  number  of  plants  and  threw 
them  into  a  running  stream  with  grassy  banks  on  its 
margin,  where  I  thought  it  would  establish  itself  on 
the  sides,  but  the  place  was  grazed  with  sheep,  and 
they  disappeared  after  the  first  year.  J.  Webster, 
Gordon  Castle. 

The  Leamington  Broccoli.— Those  who  have 
not  grown  the  Leamington  Broccoli  I  would  recom- 
mend to  do  so  next  season,  for  it  really  is  a  good 
hardy  variety,  the  heads  being  large,  white,  and  of 
delicate  flavour  ;  while  the  last  and  not  least  of  its 
good  qualities  are  that  it  is  the  connecting  link 
between  late  Broccolis  and  early  Cauliflowers,  G,  J. 
Warren,  Balcombe  Place. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.^This  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  free  blooming  winter  plants,  and  of 
such  easy  culture,  should  be  grown  by  all  having  any 
demand  fur  cut  flowers  through  the  winter  season. 
Cuttings  struck  in  spring  and  potted  on  into  6-inch 
po's  make  a  very  useful  size,  and  do  well  in  any  cool 
house  through  the  summer.  They  should  be  brought 
into  the  stove  or  intermediate-house  early  in  October 
when  in  a  few  weeks  they  produce  an  excellent  supply 
of  flowers.  A  (^w  sprays  enclosed  will  prove  its  free 
blooming  qualities.    C.  H.,  Chal font  Park. 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Golden  Champion 
Grapes. — It  is  discouraging  to  young  gardeners  to 
see,  time  after  time,  men  who  are  looked  up  to  and 
considered  good  gardeners  recording  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  their  inability  to  grow  satis- 
factorily the  above  Grapes.  One  great  light  coolly  tells 
us  *'  he  has  converted  them  into  dust  and  ashes,"  and 
another  shining  light  sincerely  informs  your  readers 
that  he  only  finds  them  worth  growing  in  *'  his 
Curiosity  Shop ; "  and  lastly,  we  have  Mr.  McC. 
asking  for  enlightenment  from  those  who  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  himself.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  lucky  individuals,  and  gladly  comply  with  Mr. 
McC.'s  desire.  In  the  first  place  I  never  found  either 
the  Duke  or  Golden  Champion  do  well  in  a  hot,  close, 
moist  vinery  ;  in  such  houses  Golden  Champion  is 
usually  spoiled  with  spot  before  it  is  coloured,  and  in 
this  failing  the  Duke  is  but  little  better  than  his  relative. 
But  when  grown  and  treated  as  Hamburghs  require  to 
be  when  it  is  imperative  to  have  them  at  their  greatest 
perfection,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  (as  all 
Grape  growers  know)  when  the  Vines  are  allowed  to 
start  in  spring  of  their  own  accord,  then  brought  gently 
on  in  a  cool  brisk  growing  atmosphere  ard  allowed 
to  have  a  long  sess  an  of  growth.  Treated  in  this  way 
I  believe  the  Duke  can  not  only  be  grown  well  but 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  till  December,  and  the 
Golden  Champion  until  January,  In  proof  of  what  I 
state  I  send  samples  of  both.  You  will  see  the 
Golden  Champion  is  as  fresh  both  in  foot-stalk  and 
berries  as  they  were  when  first  ripened  three  months 
ago.  I  find  both  sorts  do  better  when  budded  or 
grafted  on  the  Hamburgh,  but  not  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rod.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  magnificence  of 
both  Grapes,  but  in  the  little  matter  of  cultivating 
them  I  think  we  still  want  education.  While  writing 
about  Grapes  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  has 
found  Waltham  Cross  to  turn  out  what  it  was  professed 
to  be,  namely,  a  desirable  white  companion  to  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling.  As  such  it  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  a  September  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  an  award  that  I  have  not  seen 
anything  in  it  to  justify.  I  send  samples  of  it  for  com- 
parison with  three  of  not  the  best  but  coarsest  and 
worst  flavoured  sorts  we  have,  viz.,  Calabrian  Raisin, 
Syrian,  and  White  Tokay.  To  intending  planters  of 
late  Grapes  I  think  your  opinion  on  this  will  be  valu- 
able. J.  Mclndoe,  Huiton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough. 
[The  Duke  and  the  Champion  were  both  excellent  in 
texture  and  flavour,  the  former  just  going  of,  the 
latter  quite  fresh  and  plump.  The  other  sorts  are,  in 
their  present  stage,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  above, 
the  Tokay  and  Calabrian  Raisin  being  in  the  freshest 
and  best  condition.  Syrian  and  Waltham  Cross  were 
both  going  off.  Eds.] 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  replying  to  anony- 
mous correspondents,  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  botli  from  a  horticultural 
and  personal  point  of  view,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words,  in  explanation,  if  not  in  vindication 
of  my  conduct  in  connection  therewith,  I  saw 
the  Grape  in  question  for  the  first  time  at  the  Inter- 
national Fruit  Show  at  Glasgow  ;  the  bunches 
shown  were  of  moderate  size,  but  compact  and  well 
formed  ;  the  berries  were  extremely  large  and  well 
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finished  ;  the  flavour  was  good.  The  Duke  there  and 
then  certainly  arrested  my  attention,  and  induced  me 
immediately  afterwards  to  go  to  Clovenford  and  see  it 
growing  in  quaniity,  and  judge  for  myself.  On  my 
arrival  at  Clovenford,  Mr.  Thomson  kindly  showed 
me  a  large  number  of  bearing  rods  of  the  Duke  in 
fine  health,  in  every  respect  as  vigorous  and  healthy 
as  the  other  Vines  in  the  same  house  were.  The  fruit 
had  been  cut  and  sent  to  market  off  a  number  of  the 
Vines,  but  a  full  crop  was  still  hanging  on  a  few 
others  ;  both  the  bunches  and  berries  were  equal  in 
size — indeed,  nearly  all  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  I 
soon  after  forwarded  a  short  communication  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  describing  my 
impressions  of  these  Grapes,  the  Vines,  and  their  fruit 
as  I  saw  them,  which  in  due  course  was  published. 
I  thought  I  was  doing  the  horticultural  world 
a  service  by  assisting  to  bring  under  their  notice  a 
new  and  promising  fruit  j  but,  forsooth,  at  the  end  of 
*' five  or  six  years"  I  am  to  be  admonished  for  so 
doing  by  "J.  McC,"  and  cautioned  to  be  more 
careful  in  future.  I  decline  both  the  admonition  and 
the  caution,  as  uncalled  for  and  impertinent.  When 
a  new  fruit  first  makes  its  appearance  surely  we  are 
justified  in  describing  it  as  it  appears  to  us,  its 
character  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for,  because 
it  is  to  make  ;  when  we  find  it  in  perfect  health  and 
fruiting  abundantly,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  Diike 
of  Buccleuch  at  Clovenford,  I  was  surely  justified  in 
saying  so.  Every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
fruit  culture  must  have  observed  how  much  varieties 
are  influenced  by  soil,  subsoil,  and  climate,  and  how 
much  all  depends  on  judicious  treatment ;  the  Vine  is 
certainly  no  exception,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Duke  is 
more  susceptible  in  this  respect  than  most  other  varie- 
ties of  the  Vine.  We  have  not  yet  had  sufiicient 
experience  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  subject. 
It  is  well  known  that  considerable  diffdrence  of 
opinion  exists  amongst  Grape  growers  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  generally  growing  this  Grape  successfully  ; 
almost  none  as  to  its  merits  when  well  grown.  To  all 
I  would  say  persevere,  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  cannot 
forget  the  history  of  other  Grapes,  particularly  the 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  when  it  was  sent  out  as  a  new 
Grape,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago  ;  there  was  then 
a  great  run  on  it,  almost  every  one  who  had  a  vinery 
planted  it,  in  most  cases  amongst  old-established 
Vines.  The  borders  being  either  partially  or  wholly 
exhausted,  often  imperfectly  drained,  as  might  be 
expected  under  such  treatment  a  cry  was  soon  raised 
against:  it,  *'it  would  not  set,"  "it  shanked,"  &c., 
and  in  not  a  few  places  it  was  rooted  out  and 
discarded  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  all  admitting 
that  when  well  grown  it  was  a  superb  Grape. 
Here  and  there  it  was  found  to  do  well,  particularly 
where  it  had  been  planted  in  a  new  well-drained 
border,  formed  of  turfy  loam  and  rough  bones,  and  so 
long  as  the  border  keeps  porous  and  does  not  get 
sodden  we  hear  little  of  its  tendency  to  shank,  even 
when  grown  on  its  own  roots,  which  after  large  expe- 
rience I  prefer  to  do.  May  similar  causes  not  have 
something  to  do  with  the  numerous  failures  in  culti- 
vating his  Grace,  which  "J.  ]McC."  and  others 
complain  of.  Some  time  after  the  Duke  was  sent 
out  I  had  two  plants  of  it  planted  in  an  old  vinery 
with  the  intention  of  inarching,  but  before  they  were 
in  a  fruit-bearing  state  I  had  to  root  out  the  old 
Vines,  renew  the  border,  and  replant.  I  then  planted 
a  number  of  young  Vmes  of  the  Duke,  which  this 
season  produced  a  few  small  bunches,  which  set  and 
finished  well.  I  shall  be  glad  in  due  course  to 
report  as  to  their  future  success  or  failure.  Archibald 
Fowler^  Castle  Kennedy,  Slranmer. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. — Mr.  Ser^ 
jeant  Cox's  sample  of  the  above  species  is  certainly  a 
most  remarkable  one.  It  must  be  a  very  fine 
branched  raceme  that  produces  forty-six  flowers. 
The  original  plant  which  produced  the  first 
flowers  seen  in  this  country  was  a  short-racemed 
species  bearing  eight  flowers,  and  these  flowers  beau- 
tiful, though  they  have  been  eclipsed  by  at  least  two 
examples  I  have  known — the  one  at  the  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  Chelsea ;  the  other  at  Mr.  Wilson's,  West- 
brook,  Sheffield.  The  latter  is  much  the  richest- 
flowered  varitty  probably  yet  flowered  in  this  country, 
having  much  broader  segments  with  richer  spotting  in 
a  comparatively  clean  white  ground  colour.  Now 
both  these  varieties  by  no  means  throw  large  racemose 
spikes,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Cox's  plant 
may  be  gloriosum  !  When  I  submitted  the  flowers  to 
Professor  Reichenbach  at  the  time,  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  dedicate  so  rare  and  beautiful  a  plant.  1 
and  he  were  both  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  was  a 
fusion  of  both  habit  and  efllorescence  of  O.  Alexandra, 
or  rather  crispum  and  gloriosum,  in  the  then  novelty  ; 
and  although  the  species  have  been  generally  found 
widely  apart,  still,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
appearance  of  Q.  Andersonianum  both  in  and  out  of 
flower  '\^  such  as  to  justify  us  sttting  it  down  to  being 
a  "  wild  "  hybrid.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  even 
to  the  best  practised  eye  that  cannot  be  declared  until 
its  efflorescence  is  expanded  (and  no  collector  seems 
to  know  any  special  locality  for  it),  but  undoubtedly 


a  first-ra'e  form  of  it  is  worthy  of  the  front  rank  among 
the  miny  beautiful  gems  now  cultivated  in  the  cool 
Orchid-house.  James  Anderson,  Meadoxvbank  Nur- 
series, Uddingston,  N.B. 

Strawberries  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
and  Garibaldi. — In  these  days  the  rage  for  novelties 
is  so  great,  and  there  has  been  such  a  lot  of  so-called 
new  plants  and  fruits  sent  out  of  late  years  that  it  has 
become  quite  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  any 
list,  and  more  so  seeing  when  one  has  got  many  of  the 
so-called  new  things  and  grown  them  they  prove  to 
be  so  much  like  the  old  sorts,  or  no  improvement, 
that  they  are  not  wanted  or  not  worth  growing.  I 
think  this  applies  to  Strawberries  to  some  exten*". 
Having  grown  the  first-named  kind,  I  can  speak  of  it 
as  a  good  useful  heavy  cropping  early  sort,  and  as  I 
was  at  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  meeting  at 
South  Kensington  on  October  2,  when  a  dish  of  both 
sorts  was  exhibited,  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  both  together,  and  both  myself  and  two 
or  three  other  practical  men  could  see  no  percep- 
tible difference  in  them.  I  thought  of  trying  them 
both  together,  but  before  doing  so  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  some  cultivators  who  have  grown 
them  both.  H.  G.  C,  J.  [Garibaldi  is  now  regarded 
as  being  synonymous  with  the  first-named.     Eds.] 

Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names, — It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  anything  to  Mr.  Harpur-Crewe's 
remarks  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Gladiolus,  but  I 
may  be  perhaps  permitted  a  word  on  some  other  pro- 
positions in  Mr.  Grindon's  second  paper.  Surely  it 
is  as  easy  and  as  correct  to  sound  the  /  in  psamma, 
psidium,  and  psoralea,  as  in  psychology — a  word 
that  presents  no  difficulties  to  persons  of  ordinary 
education.  The  initial  x  of  xanthorrho^i  is  a  greater 
stumbling-block  to  English  tongues,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  to  make  any  special  eftjrt  to  reduce  it  to  the 
totally  distinct  z.  Vishia,  Blazhia,  and  Sparshium, 
are  sufficiently  ofl'ensive  in  themselves,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  are  distinctly  vulgarisms,  and  how  would 
Mr.  Grindon  have  us  pronounce  "  petiole  "  ?  Finally, 
to  pass  to  the  kindred  subject  of  orthography,  what 
is  the  authority  for  '*  dipthong  ? "  R.  A.  Pryor,  BaU 
dock,  Herts.  [Dipthong  is  certainly  a  printer's  error, 
and  should  read  diphthong.    Eds.] 

Wood  Copings  to  Walls. — Vour  correspondent, 
*'J.  S.,"  p.  627,  has  stated  so  fully  and  accurately 
the  action  of  radiated  heat  in  connection  with  copings 
that  little  more  need  be  said  on  that  point.  But 
with  reference  to  our  wood  copings  in  use  here  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  of  them  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  bring  either  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
or  Pears  to  any  purpose  without  such  overhead  cover- 
ings, for  under  the  copings  the  wood  on  the  trees 
against  the  walls  ripens  earlier,  and  the  fruit  is  also 
protected  from  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  here  occa- 
sionally. It  appears  to  me  that  glass  copings  will 
prove  equally  fitted  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
wooden  ones,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the 
glass  will  admit  the  light  directly  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees  under  the  coping,  whereas  in  the  case  of  our 
wooden  ones  the  Hght  is  excluded,  leaving  at  the  top 
of  the  wall  a  bare  unsightly  appearance.  But  copings 
of  themselves,  whether  consisting  of  wood  or  glass, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  such  intense  frost 
as  we  had  last  spring.  Something  thicker  than  net- 
ting is  required  ;  in  fact,  I  found  sail-cloth  suspended 
from  the  coping  not  too  much  to  protect  our  trees 
from  the  frost,  cold  winds,  and  sudden  bursts  of  sun- 
shine after  frosty  nights.  Our  Peach  walls  covered 
in  with  glass  required  the  same  kind  of  protection  as 
that  just  noticed.  So  that  if  "orchard-houses  are  to 
continue  familiar  things"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
will  be  familiarised  with  more  genial  springs  than  we 
have  had  of  late.  John  Caie,  Inverary  Gardens. 

Orchids  at  Rawcliffe  Gardens,  Glasgow. — 
These  are  looking  very  well  just  now,  and  a  large 
number  are  in  flower.  Calanthes  are  grown  in 
quantity,  and  flower  from  early  in  October  until 
February.  They  are  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  with  from 
five  to  eight  spikes  to  the  pot.  One  thing  that  is 
specially  kept  in  view  is  the  preservation  of  their 
foliage  as  long  as  possible,  and  this  adds  very  much  to 
their  appearance.  This  is  obtained  by  growing  them 
steadily  on  without  a  check  until  their  last  flower  is 
expanded,  and  their  last  leaf  shed.  By  this  method 
the  number  of  flowers  to  the  spike  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  usually  seen,  such  as  from  thirty  to  fifty  on 
vestita  varieties,  and  Veitchii  is  equally  well  flowered. 
Arranged  as  these  are  together  with  the  other  plants 
in  flower  at  the  cool  end  of  the  large  Mexican  house, 
the  whole  makes  such  a  grand  sight  as  would  lead 
any  one  to  think  that  winter  is  the  season  for  Orchid  1 
flowers  above  all  others,  and  in  fact  such  is  the  case  at 
Kawcliffe,  where  every  effort  is  made,  every  art  : 
employed  to  produce  as  much  flower  as  possible 
while  the  family  are  there  to  enjoy  it.  Here  we  find 
Sophronites  grandiflora,  a  great  favourite,  several  in 
flower,  three   of  them  with  seven,  nine,  and   eleven  j 


flowers,  each  sufficient  in  themselves  to  light  up  a 
whole  stage.  Cattleya  exoniensis  proves  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  autumn  and  winter  flowers, 
being  a  good  grower,  flowers  ireely,  and  lasts  long  in 
beauty.  A  fine  plant  with  three  spikes  and  nine 
flowers  has  lasted  in  flower  two  months,  and  still  looks 
as  if  it  would  last  another  month.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  the  true  old  Cattleya  labiata  is  so  scarce  ;  it 
costs  its  weight  in  gold,  and  even  then  the  propagator's 
hand  most  likely  will  have  denuded  it  of  most  of  its 
life's  blood.  One  small  piece  is  in  bloom  and  excites 
a  desire  for  more,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  importa- 
tion of  it.  .  In  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii  the 
late  importations  have  supplied  a  real  want  ; 
O.  aurosum  we  thought  a  lot  of  for  winter  bloom, 
until  the  former  {a  superior  thing)  unfolded  and 
captivated  us  by  its  great  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Amongst  a  number  of  plants  in  bloom  there  is  one 
notewoithy  spike  which  began  to  flower  at  the  base 
in  the  end  of  June,  and  which  afterwards  rested  for 
a  while  as  if  preparatory  to  making  another  great  effort. 
It  did  start  growing  again,  throwing  out  lateral 
branches  as  it  grew,  until  now  it  is  over  6  feet  long, 
with  eleven  lateral  branches  nearly  2  feet  long  carry- 
ing two  dozen  flowers  each.  Amongst  the  Cypripe- 
diums  in  flower  there  is  a  large  pan  of  bifolium  with 
forty  flowers,  the  greater  number  expanded,  the  others 
well  advanced.  This  plant  contrasts  well  with  in- 
signis,  and  is  found  to  last  much  longer  in  bloom. 
Of  Odontoglossums,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in 
flower,  the  most  noteworthy  is  Rossii  giganteum,  a 
perfect  beauty,  with  six  of  its  large  flowers  to  the 
spike.  Angrcecum  sesquipedale  attracts  great  at- 
tention just  now.  It  has  two  spikes  and 
seven  flowers,  with  a  spur  16  inches  long. 
Several  Vandas  are  in  flower  and  coming 
on,  amongst  them  being  V.  Cathcartii.  Aerides 
Veitchii,  true,  is  flowering  for  the  second  time  this 
season.  Several  plants  of  Saccolabium  giganteum 
are  in  bloom,  and  amongst  them  one  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  type,  having  a  much  longer 
spike,  and  better  in  colour,  besides  flowering  to  the 
very  point  of  the  spike.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  inter- 
esting subjects  amongst  Orchids  that  are  in  flower. 
The  collection  of  plants  at  this  place  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  especially  during  winter  and  spring,  while  at  all 
times  there  is  much  to  see  and  interest  one  in  such  a 
large  and  varied  collection.  Just  now  the  Ouvirandra 
is  blooming  freely,  and  in  exceptionally  good  order, 
with  the  largest  and  best-grown  leaves  I  have  yet 
seen.  R.  L. 

Cinerarias  and  the  Frost, — I  have  had  Cinerarias 
under  my  care  most  completely  frozen,  without  any 
harm  having  been  done  to  them,  though  of  course  every 
possible  care  was  taken  to  thaw  them  slowly,  and  in 
the  dark.  Provided  the  plants  were  growing  in  a 
damp  pit  with  means  of  heating  if  necessary  at  hand, 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  little  frost,  in  fact  our  present  stock 
passed  through  a  few  frosty  days  and  nights  last  week 
with  no  more  protection  than  that  afforded  by  mats, 
however  there  were  hot-water  pipes  to  fall  back  on  in 
case  of  emergency.  Though  I  go  very  near  the 
dangerous  extreme  myself  with  regard  to  keeping 
these  plants  cool,  I  would  not  advise  others  to  do  so 
under  any  circumstances  where  positive  loss  might 
accrue.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

Viola  Blue  Bell.— It  is  quite  certain  that  Verbena 
venosa  deserves  much  more  extended  cultivation  than 
it  has  hitherto  had.  It  has  other  merits  to  recommend 
it  beyond  what  "  F.  S."  says,  one  in  particular  being 
that  it  can  be  raised  in  any  quantities  from  seed, 
which  requires  to  be  sown  early  in  a  brisk  heat,  as  the 
seed  often  takes  a  month  to  germinate.  After  this 
they  only  require  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Perilla 
nankinensis,  but  although  plants  may  be  raised  and 
planted  out,  and  they  flower  very  beautifully,  it  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  Viola  Blue  Bell 
either  for  colour,  dwarfness,  or  for  any  merit  that 
has  been  advocated  for  Verbena  venosa.  In  October, 
1S76,  we  had  a  large  breadth  planted  out  on  a  light 
soil ;  the  plants  began  flowering  at  Christmas,  and 
continued  in  bloom  until  April,  when  it  became  one 
sheet  of  blue,  in  which  state  it  remained  all  through 
the  season.  To  test  it  thoroughly  we  had  500  or  600 
plants  taken  up,  divided,  and  planted  out  with  the 
other  ordinary  bedding  plants  on  a  dry  sloping  bank, 
and  although  the  weather  continued  moderately  dry, 
the  plants  soon  became  one  mass  of  flower,  as  was 
noted  at  p.  405  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle ;  and 
hundreds  that  saw  these  two  beds,  and  hearing  of  its 
treatment,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  no  other  plant  could  bear  the 
slightest  comparison  with  this  as  a  blue  bedding  plant, 
H.  Cannell,  ynn.,  Siuanlcy. 

Do  Roots  Digest  ?  —  Vour  intelligent  corre- 
spondent, "  P\,"  is  of  opinion  "that  the  roots  of 
plants  may  elaborate,  digest,  or  change  the  character 
of  some  of  the  food  absorbed  by  them."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contradict  this  theory,  for  there  is  undoubtedly 
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sympathetic  nervous  action  going  on  in  plants,  bat 
may  we  not  look  to  the  sun — the  source  of  all  light, 
heat,  and  force — as  the  prime  mover  and  promoter  of 
all  action  ?  My  idea  is  this — I  may  be  wrong,  I 
merely  suggest  it  as  a  natural  inference— ?'  e  ,  that  the 
sun  has  the  power  to  elaborate  such  a  sap  in  the  leaves 
of  plants  as  may,  on  descending  and  exuding  trom 
the  bark  of  the  roots,  have  the  property  of  acting  on 
those  ingredients  in  the  soil  which  are  only  suited  for 
the  organisation  of  itself.  This  seems  a  more  rational 
theory  than  that  the  bark  of  the  roots  should  have 
instinct  to  select  food  only  suited  for  the  development 
of  the  plant  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  may  I  also 
add  more  natural  than  that  a  root  should  have  the 
power  of  digesting  the  food  presented  to  it.  In  all 
probability  digestion  goes  on  in  the  earth,  the  exuded 
sap  appears  to  dissolve  the  ingredients  in  the  soil,  and 
the  roots  appear  to  absorb  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
dissolved,  thus  connecting  the  circulation.  As  soon  as 
the  sap  is  out  of  the  root  it  is  reabsorbed,  slightly 
charged  with  the  material  it  had  digested  during  the 
short  period  the  sap  remained  in  the  outer  world. 
Observer, 

A  New  Mouse-Trap. — We  set  traps  for  the 
black  beetle,  Blatta  orientalis,  baited  with  bread 
crumbs.  Very  frequently  lately  these  traps,  when 
inspected  in  a  morning,  have  been  found  quite  empty. 
On  Monday  last  there  was  an  explanation  of  this. 
When  one  of  the  traps  was  shaken  out  as  usual  over 
scalding  water  a  mouse  fell  out  of  it.  It  is  strange 
that  always  before  both  the  ingress  and  egress  of  a 
mouse  had  been  practicable  through  the  glass  cone  of 
the  trap.  On  Monday  nitjht  two  mouse-traps  were 
set  near  this  beetle-trap,  which  was  baited  as  usual. 
On  the  following  morning  the  beetle-trap  was  quite 
empty,  one  mouse-trap  had  been  robbed,  and  a 
mouse  had  been  caught  in  the  other.  S,  M.  C, 
£xi-^er, 

Desfontainea  spinosa  as  a  Hedge  Plant. — 
Is  your  correspondent  "  G.  Dodd "  {p.  695)  in 
earnest  when  he  says,  why  not  have  hedges  and  banks 
of  it  instead  of  Privet  ?  As  it  appears  to  be  so  hardy 
with  him,  let  him  set  the  example  of  planting  a  hedge 
at  once,  and  report  through  your  columns  the  annual 
growth  of  it,  for  say  five  years.  I  fancy  the  annual 
report  would  be  looked  for  with  great  interest  by  your 
numerous  readers.  I  have  seen  but  one  instance  of 
its  perfect  hardiness,  and  that  was  in  the  County 
Cork,  the  annual  growth  being  from  i  to  2  inches, 
which  caused  it  to  bear  a  stunted  look.  In  England  I 
have  never  seen  a  plant  2  feet  high.  JV.  A,,  Ford 
Manor,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 

I  have  noticed  at  p.    694  *'A.   R.'s"  inquiry 

respecting  the  hardiness  of  Desfontainea  spinosa  :  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that  there  is  a  good  specimen  of 
this  plant  at  Coed-Coch,  Denbighshire,  North  Wales. 
The  locality  is  a  cold  one,  although  the  immediate 
position  of  the  plant  is  well  sheltered,  being  on  the 
side  of  a  walk  well  surrounded  by  Rhododendrons, 
and  about  3^  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  between  Rhyl 
and  Llandudno.    Ohse^ucr, 

This  shrub  is  quite  hardy  here,  and  flowers  to 

perfection.  The  garden  is  in  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  3  miles  from  Denbigh,  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  Arthur  Alesham^  Ponirvff'ydd,  TreJ- 
nant,  Rhyl, 

Aralia  Sieboldii. — Having  observed  a  notice  of 
this  ornamental  shrub  flowering  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
I  send  you  a  specimen  from  the  open  ground  at  this 
place,  which  is  literally  covered  with  blossoms.  In 
the  lawn  of  my  villa  at  Torquay  I  have  a  large  speci- 
men which  gives  me  much  satisfaction,  but  it  is  annoy- 
ing to  hear  unlearned  horticulturists  exclaim,  as  several 
have  done,  "I  see  you  have  planted  a  new  sort  of 
Fig  tree  in  your  lawn  !"  J.  Z.,  Combe  Royal^  KmgS' 
bridge.  South  Devon, 

The  Conservatory  at  Bestwood,  —  In  the 
beautiful  conservatory  at  Bestwood,  Nottingham,  the 
seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  are  a 
couple  of  plants  of  Musa  Ensete,  which  are  fruiting 
and  have  a  most  noble  appearance.  They  are  grouped 
to  produce  a  very  fine  eflect,  being  surrounded  with 
Palms,  Dracaena?,  Yuccas,  and  Tree  Ferns  (these  are 
all  planted  out).  Celosias,  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Coleus,  Cyclamens,  Salvias,  &c  ,  are  plunged  in  the 
bed,  the  whole  producing  as  grand  a  spectacle  as  it  is 
possible  to  wish  for.  There  is  also  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Papyrus  antiquorum,  with  over  sixty  of  its 
beautiful  plumes,  most  of  which  are  12  feet  high  and 
3  feet  through  the  plume.  As  seen  here  this  plant  is 
an  object  of  very  great  beauty  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion. The  roof  is  also  adorned  with  Passifloras,  Tac- 
sonias,  &c.,  and  trained  on  the  back  wall  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Lasiandra  macrantha,  answering  admir- 
ably to  the  description  given  of  a  fine  example  at 
another  place.  I  may  also  mention  that  one  of  the 
most  durable  and  elegant  floors  for  conservatory  work 
has  been  laid  here  ;  it  is  Roman  mosaic  work,  and 
for  neatness  and  beauty  I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal 


it.  Considering  that  this  conservatory  has  only  been 
built  a  little  over  two  years,  the  grand  effect  produced 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Edmonds,  the  energetic  gardener.  A.  Outram. 

Veitch's  Self-Protecting  Broccoli  and  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower. — Having  grown  the  new  Broccoli 
for  the  last  two  years  with  other  sorts,  I  find  that  it  is 
not  so  hardy,  neither  will  it  stand  the  wet  so  well  as 
the  Giant  Autumn  Cauliflower.  I  have  now  some  of 
both  in  use,  and  the  Cauliflower  is  looking  as  hardy 
and  green  as  any  of  the  late  kinds  of  Broccoli,  while 
the  Broccoli  itself  is  looking  very  sickly,  many  of  the 
leaves  having  rotted  off  and  left  the  young  heads 
standing  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  may  be  owing 
to  our  ground  being  strong  and  wet  (although  other 
kinds  do  well),  as  it  was  the  same  last  year.  By 
making  two  or  three  plantings  of  the  Cauliflowers  I 
have  had  a  supply  up  till  Christmas.  With  the  late 
planting  being  planted  about  15  inches  apart  we  get 
nice  small  heads,  so  that  we  use  about  three  for  a  dish, 
such  as  I  send  you.  The  Cauliflower  with  us  has  been 
spoken  of  as  being  far  the  best  when  cooked,  eating 
much  softer  and  more  tender  altogether.  J.  Lane, 
Pyrgo  Park. 

Covering  Early  Vine  Borders.— As  "  S.  W.  the 
Second  "  has  asked  what  are  the  daily  readings  of  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  borders  where  fermenting 
material  is  not  used  or  the  weekly  means,  allow  me  to 
reply  that  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain, 
but  I  have  on  two  occasions  tested  the  temperature 
of  the  border  where  fermenting  material  was  used, 
and  found  that  at  18  inches  from  the  surface,  and  even 
at  a  much  less  depth,  there  was  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence as  compared  with  a  border  simply  covered  with 
leaves.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  of  much  im- 
portance. This  experiment  I  made  during  the  winters 
of  i86t  and  1862,  and  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  whatever  amount  of  heating  material  be  placed 
upon  the  border,  it  is  impossible  to  drive  the  heat  far 
down  into  it,  and  unless  it  can  be  driven  down  more 
than  a  foot  or  iS  inches,  I  cannot  see  that  we  are 
gaining  anything  by  placing  it  there.  Your  corre- 
spondent's second  question,  as  to  what  I  consider 
"  fermenting  material  to  mean,"  is  very  easily  dis- 
posed of.  I  consider  the  best  heating  material  for  such 
purposes  as  that  under  discussion  to  be  leaves  mixed 
with  rather  more  than  one-third  stable  manure.  Most 
gardeners  I  think  will  admit  that  leaves  used  by  them- 
selves alone  in  anything  like  the  quantity  that  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose  would  not  heat  at 
all,  or,  if  at  all,  only  to  such  a  limited  extent  as  not 
to  convey  any  heat  to  the  Vine  border.  If  "S.  W, 
the  Second"  thinks  that  it  is  "something  new  "  to 
grow  early  Grapes  without  the  aid  of  fermenting  mate- 
rial on  the  border,  he  must  surely  be  very 
much  mistaken,  as  early  Grapes  were  grown  in 
this  way  many  years  before  ever  the  system  of 
placing  heating  material  on  the  borders  come  into  use. 
My  father,  who  for  many  years  had  the  management 
of  a  nobleman's  garden  not  many  miles  from  here, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  his  employer's  table 
Grapes  in  every  month  in  the  year,  and  he  never  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  experience  placed  a  single 
barrowful  of  heating  material  upon  his  borders ;  and 
I  could  mention  many  gardeners  at  the  present  time 
who  have  forced  early  Grapes  for  many  years,  and 
whose  Vines  are  in  excellent  health  without  ever  using 
it.  More  than  that,  I  know  many  also  who  used  to 
use  it  for  years,  but  have  discontinued  to  do  so, 
stating  as  their  reason  that  they  do  not  believe  it  does 
any  good  and  is  simply  a  waste  of  material  of  a  kind 
that  they  have  none  too  much  of.  Unless  your  corre- 
spondents can  prove  that  they  can  grow  better  tJrapes, 
or  as  good  Grapes,  in  a  much  less  space  of  time  with 
the  hot-manure  system  than  we  can  without  it,  I 
consider  we  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  A 
covering  of  a  foot  of  leaves,  with  just  a  thin  scattering 
of  straw  on  the  top,  will  exclude  all  frost  from  the 
border,  and  that  is  very  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  said 
of  fermenting  material.  G. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Dec.  5.— G.  J.  Clark, 
Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  business  transacted  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  was  of  the  usual  routine  charac- 
ter, the  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee  being 
announced  by  its  chairman  of  the  day,  and  those  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  by  Dr.  Hogg,  who  made  a  few 
comments  on  the  more  interesting  subjects  exhibited. 

Scientific  Committee. — Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker, 
Pres.  R.S.  in  the  chair. 

Effects  of  Sandstorms  on  Wood. — The  President 
exhibited  samples  obtained  by  himself  in  his  recent  tour 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  wood  scored  and  furrowed 
by  the  action  of  the  sandstorms,  which  produce  a  pre- 
cisely similar  effect  to  the  sand-blast,  now  turned  to 
practical  use  in  the  engraving  of  glass,  &c.  We  shall 
allude  more  fully  to  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion, 


when,  with  Sir  Joseph's  permission,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  give  an  illustration  of  these  curious  effects. 

Urccystis  Viola. — Mr.  Hemsley  exhibited  leaves  of 
Violet  swollen  and  deformed  from  the  presence  of  a 
Funguf^,  Urocystis  Viola?. 

Lapland  Plants. — Rev.  George  Henslow  exhibited 
a  full-grown  plant  of  Betula  nana  some  1 2  or  14  inches 
in  height,  with  other  specimens,  from  Lapland,  brought 
over  by  the  natives  of  that  country  at  present  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium, 

Double  Floivcrs  from  Australia, — Dr.  Masters  exhi- 
bited double  flowers  of  Ranunculus  lappaceus  and  of 
Eriostemon  obovalis,  which  he  had  received  from 
Baron  Ferd,  von  Mueller,  Both  were  remarkable  as 
illustrating  the  occurrence  of  double  flowers  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  circumstance  at  one  time  doubted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Seemann  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  double  Epa- 
cris  originally  noted  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  and  of  other 
instances,  show  that  the  supposed  infrequency  of  such 
flowers  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
due  rather  to  imperfect  observation  than  to  any  absolute 
deficiency.  The  Eristemon  above-named  would  from 
its  beauty  make  a  most  desirable  plant  for  introduc- 
tion into  our  greenhouses. 

Buliinus  Goodallii. — Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens 
of  this  pretty  little  snail  received  from  a  correspondent. 
It  was  originally  introduced  in  some  way  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Maule,  of 
Bristol,  and  has  subsequently  been  met  with  at  various 
places,  generally  in  Cucumber-pits. 

Coccus  floccifcrus,  6^(:.— Mr.  Murray  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  a  correspondent  a  Camellia  leaf  affected 
with  this  insect,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  cut  (fig.  143)- 


Fig.  143. — THE  CAMELLIA  coccus; 


Peach  AV13/J. ^Specimens  of  the  roots  alluded  to  in 
our  last  issue,  p.  688,  were  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Agaricus  gcotropus  or  gilvus. — A  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  fungus  was  exhibited  from  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to 
Lord  Carington,  at  Wycombe  Abbey,  in  the  grounds 
around  which  mansion  it  had  been  found.  It  is  a 
handsome  fungus  of  symmetrical  form,  whitish  colour, 
and  slight  aromatic  fragrance.  It  is  reported  to  be 
edible. 

Culture  oj  Lilies.^yit.  G.  F.  Wilson  related  the 
results  of  his  experience  of  the  culture  of  Lilies  in  long 
deep  pots,  as  explained  at  p.  659. 

Floral  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  The  concluding  meeting  of  the  year  was 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  series  held 
since  January  last,  the  Council-room  being  well  filled, 
and  presenting  a  very  cheerful  appearance  for  a  dull 
December  day.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  William  Bull  for  a  distinct  and  handsome  Tree 
Fern  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cibotium  pruinatum ; 
for  the  curious  yet  very  elegant  and  highly 
coloured  Croton  picturatus,  and  for  a  distinct 
and  bold  habited  South  American  Palm,  Geonoma 
princeps.  To  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Tree 
Carnation  A.  Alegatiere,  the  very  fine  novelty 
previously  alluded  to  at  p.  658.  To  Mr.  Cannell, 
Swanley,  Kent,  for  Pelargonium  White  Vesuvius,  a 
veritable  counterpart  of  the  well  known  scarlet- 
flowered  variety,  from  which  indeed  it  is  a  sport.  To 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Pine-apple  Place 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  for  Chrysanthemum  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  a  fine  golden  sport  from  the  well- 
known  incurved  white.  To  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son, 
Kingston,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  gr.  to  the  Misses 
Christy,  Combe  Bank,  Kingston,  for  Chrysanthemum 
Fulton,  one  of  the  Japanese  section — of  exquisite 
form  and  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  an  advance  in  this 
latter  respect  even  on  such  a  fine  yellow  as  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  And  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  for 
Tropceolum   Perfection,    a  very  useful,    free   winter 
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flowering  variety  of  a  rich  scarlet-crimson  colour. 
The  award  of  a  certificate  to  this  flower  was  well- 
deserved,  but  it  might  have  been  given  sooner. 
The  plant  has  been  many  times  shown  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  on  this  occision,  but  always 
passed  over  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  distinct  from  Mrs.  Tredwell.  However,  It 
furnishes  another  admirable  instance  of  patience  and 
perseverance  meeting  with  their  due  reward,  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons  again  contributed  an  attractive 
group  of  Orchids,  mainly  consisting  of  Calanthes, 
Lselias,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Lycastes,  Masde- 
vallias,  and  Odontoglossums,  but  including  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Cattleya  exoniensis,  with  seven 
spikes  and  twenty-two  richly-coloured  flowers.  The 
award  of  a  medal  to  this  specimen  was  recommended 
by  the  committee.  In  addition  to  the  plants  above- 
named,  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  few  handsome  Cycads, 
a  magnificent  cordon  of  flawers  of  Lapageria  rosea 
saperba,  with  eighteen  flowers  on  a  growth  about  iS 
inches  long  sent  to  him  by  J.  P.  Kitchen,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  Hampton  ;  examples  of  the  striking 
Drac^na  Goldieana,  and  several  young  plants  of 
Anthurium  Veilchii — the  large  bold-leaved  species 
described  and  illustrated  at  p.  773,  vol.  vi.  From 
Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  came  cut  flowers  of  the  fine 
Tritoma  grandis,  the  large  tinted  white  flowered  Hel- 
leborus  niger  maximu?,  the  sweet-scented  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  ;  the  white  and  rose-coloured  plumed 
varieties  of  Gynerium  argenteum,  the  white  small 
bell-flowered  Arbutui  Andrachne,  Rosa  rubiginosa, 
with  a  profusion  of  its  showy  coral-red  "hawsj" 
Saxifraga  (Megarsa)  rubra,  Aponogeton  distachyon, 
Erica  codonodes,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Tussilago  fra- 
grans,  &c.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son  also  sent  a  stand  of  Japanese  chrysan- 
themums which  included  two  very  good  flowers  in 
Nuit  d'Hiver,  a  bronze- coloured  flower  of  fine 
form,  and  La  Nymphe,  a  fine  pink  flower,  with 
a  white  centre  and  toothed  petal.  New  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums  in  Purpurea  odorata,  rosy-purple, 
and  Prince  of  Orange,  a  bronze-yellow,  came 
from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son.  Mr.  J. 
Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth,  exhibited 
several  plants  of  the  beautifully  cut-leaved  Asple- 
nium  viviparum.  From  Mr.  Mill,  gr,  to  Lord 
Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Hall,  Suff"olk,  came  a 
grand  cut  spike  of  Oncidium  cenriulum,  about  10  feet 
long,  with  a  dozen  branchlets  of  flowers.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded.  The  useful  old  Centro- 
pogon  Lucyanus  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  OHerhead, 
gr.  to  Sir  H.  \V.  Peek,  M.P.  ;  and  the  old  double 
white  Primula,  in  fine  form,  was  sent  up  by  Mr.  Barron 
from  Chiswick.  From  Waltham  Cross  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son  sent  up  examples  of  the  yellow  and  orange 
berried  Hollies,  and  also  specimens  of  a  very  glaucous 
form  of  Picea  nobilis. 

Fruit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  For  the  number  and  variety  of  the  subjects 
exhibited,  there  has  been  no  more  interesting  meeting 
this  year  than  the  one  which  brought  the  labours  of 
the  committee  to  a  close  for  1S77  on  Tuesday  last. 
Included  amongst  the  more  nuteworthy  subjects 
staged  were  a  group  of  Pines  brought  up  from  Combe 
Abbey  by  Mr.  Miller,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Craven. 
Five  of  these  were  capital  examples  of^  Smooth 
Cayennes,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  25  lb.  ;  a  very 
good  Enville,  and  an  equally  good  specimen  of  a  Pine 
received  from  Pernambuco,  and  which  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  variety  grown  under  the  name  of  Prince 
Albert.  Mr.  Miller  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks, 
Mr.  J.  Muir,  gr.  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Margam  Park,  South  WaleF,  sent  an  interesting 
assortment  of  Citron?,  including  Shaddocks,  Lemons, 
and  several  varieties  of  Oranges,  gathered  from  trees 
which  have  been  grown  at  Margam  Park  for  more 
than  300  years,  and  some  of  which  are  now  bearing 
from  400  to  500  fruits.  Mr.  Muir  stated  in  a  com- 
munication accompanying  the  fruit,  that  the  trees  are 
annually  grown  out-of-doors  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  October,  and  wintered  in  houses 
without  any  artificial  heat.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed.  Mr.  Atkins,  gr.  to  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay, 
M.P,,  Lockioge  Park,  Wantage,  showed  exceedingly 
well  grown  and  well  preserved  samples  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  A  well- 
finished  and  exceedingly  good  flavoured  dish  of  Bar- 
barossa  Grapes  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
gr.  to  Lord  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place,  and  a  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded.  We  have  never  tasted 
a  belter  flavoured  sample  of  this  Grape,  and  the  Com- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Sidney  Ford,  gr.  to  W.  E,  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonards- 
lee,  Ilorsham,  brought  up  an  admirable  collection  of 
three  dozen  varieties  of  Apples,  all  of  fine  size  and 
high  quality.  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Boughton  Monchelsea, 
near  Maidstone,  also  showed  a  well  selected  collection 
of  Apples,  consisting  of  varieties  usually  grown  under 
orchard  culture  in  that  district.  A  fine  sample  of 
Blenheim  Pippins  were  shown  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
Westlake  Nursery,   Isleworth,  and  a  Cultural  Com- 


mendation was  the  award  made  to  them.     Mr.  Fenn, 
;    the  Cottage  Farm,  Sulhamstead,  near  Reading,  also 
\   sent  a  collection  of  Apples,  mostly  for  identification. 
Messrs.    Veitch's    new   self-protecting    Broccoli  was 
'   admirably  shown  by  the  firm  who  sent  it  out,  and  also 
'.    by  Mr.    Wildsmith,    and   the  committee  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate — an  honour  which,  according  to 
I    all  account?   that   have   reached   u;,    the   variety   in 
[    question  well  deserved.   Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
I    flower,  one  of  the  very  best  novelties  of  late  years, 
was    also  well   shown    by    Mr.   Jones,    gr.,    Bently 
j    Priory,    and   by    Mr.    Gilbert,    of    Burghley.      Mr. 
i    Gilbert  also  sent  a  couple  of  brace  of  Col.   Clarke's 
I    selection  of  Telegraph  Cucumber,  which  were  of  nice 
size  as  to  circumference,  and  about  16  inches  in  length ; 
evidently  a  grand  type.     Mr.   Roberts,  gr.   to  Baron 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury,  also  sent  a  similar  quantity 
of  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  about  12  inches  in  length — • 
a  very  good  sample.     A  fine   brace   of  Tender  and 
True,  about  2  feet  long,  came  from  /.  Mcintosh,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Taylor,  gr. ),  Daneevan,  Weybridge.    Mr.  Miles, 
gr.  to  Lord  Carington,  received  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion for  a  fine  dish  of  freshly  ripened  Tomatos ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  capital  sample  of  the  American  dwarf  purple- 
topped  Turnip. 

Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  again  exhibited 
good  examples  of  their  handsome  triple-curled  Bore- 
cole, which  was  Culturally  Commended.  Well- 
grown  examples  of  several  fine  varieties  of  Cabbage 
were  brought  up  from  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Barron,  and 
proved  a  source  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
growers  present.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  usual  business. 


The  Bingley  Hall  Show,  Birmingham.— The 
twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  agricultural  stock, 
roots,  corn,  implements,  poultry  and  pigeons,  has 
just  been  held,  and  the  constituent  atoms  more  re- 
cently dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  show  opened 
on  Monday  and  closed  on  Thursday  last.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  report  on  such  displays  in  detail, 
but  many  of  our  readers  may  like  to  know  something 
abjut  the  show,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  in  part,  at  all  events,  may  certainly  be  claimed 
as  horticultural.  Wc  need  scarcely  say  we  refer  to 
Potatos.  There  were  in  this  department  seventy-six 
entries,  and  these,  with  an  exhibit  not  for  competition 
were  represented  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  dishes. 
The  exhibitors  came  from  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Durham,  P'lfe,  Nottingham.  Leicester,  Salop,  Kent, 
Oxford,  Stafford,  and  Middlesex.  There  were 
Potatos  of  two  very  distinct  styles  shown  :  those 
grown  by  the  painstaking  gardener,  and  those  grown 
by  ordinary  field  cultivation.  The  contrast  was  in- 
structive. Of  course  the  gardener  had  the  best  of  it  ; 
though  comparing  past  exhibitions  with  the  psesent, 
it  is  plain  that  the  agricultural  mind  has  been 
"  moved,"  for  there  were  very  few  dishes  of  the  ordi- 
nary big,  coarse  ugly  tubers  usually  shown  by  farmers, 
such  as  tiave  almost  always  predominated  heretofore. 
O.i  the  other  hand  the  gardeners  have  been  able  to 
produce  quality  and  weight.  It  is  therefore  fairly 
deducible  that  these  contests  are  for  the  public  good. 

Many  sorts  of  Potatos  which  of  late  years  have  been 
most  frequently  exhibited  have  apparently  ceased  to 
occupy  the  position  which  they  once  held  with  so 
much  firmness.  At  one  time  Paterson's  Victoria 
would  have  been  shown  in  every  eligible  class  ;  this 
year  it  was  shown  most  sparingly,  and  nowhere  in 
first-rate  form.  On  the  other  hand,  Sutton  &  Sons' 
new  variety  Magnum  Bonum  has  been  shown  pro- 
fusely, and  in  most  cases  in  admirable  condition. 
This  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  new 
Potatos.  We  have  seen  altogether  a  large  number  of 
samples  all  true  to  the  typical  form,  and  all  looking  as 
though  they  would  be  acceptable  on  the  dining- 
table. — Class  17  was  for  twelve  varieties,  distinct, 
twelve  tubers  of  each.  First  prize,  and  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons'  extra  prize,  a  cup,  value  5  guineas,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
for  a  wonderfully  level,  uniformly  excellent  exhibit, 
every  tuber  of  good  size  and  with  a  general  appear- 
ance suggestive  of  having  been  modelled  to  order  ; 
skin  clear  and  smooth,  and  no  deep  eyes  ;  in  short, 
in  every  respect  perfect.  The  varieties  were 
McKinlay's  Pride,  a  fine  new  sort ;  Emperor,  Salmon 
Kidney,  Snowflake,  Porter's  E.xcclsior,  Grampian, 
Blanchard,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Model,  Early  Rose,  Purple 
Ashleaf,  and  King  of  Potatos.  The  2I  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Woods,  Clipstone  Park,  Mansfield, 
for  twelve  good  dishes,  consisting  of  King  of  Potatos, 
Blanchard,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Salmon  Kidney,  Red 
Regent,  Snowflake,  Bresee's  Peerless,  Extra  Early 
Vermont,  Flourball,  Climax,  International  Kidney, 
and  Marchioness  of  Lome — a  very  good  collection, 
but  lacking  the  refinement  of  the  premier  one. 
The  3d  piize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  the  Gardens, 
Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury.  There  were  nine  exhi- 
bitors of  twelve  dishes. — Class  iS  was  for  eight  varie- 
ties, of  each  twelve  tubers,  four  varieties  English, 
and  the  remaining  four  American,  to  include  Carter's 
Breadfruit.      The    ist    prize,    a    silver   cup,    value 


5  guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co., 
London,  was  won  by  Mr.  McKinlay,  with  eight 
capital  dishes  of  Snowflake,  Late  Rose,  Salmon 
Kidney,  Breadfruit,  Taylor's  Seedling  No.  i,  Brown- 
ell's  Superior,  International  Kidney  {very  large), 
and  Schoolmaster.  The  2d  prize  went  to  Mr. 
James  Payne,  Stoke  Golding,  near  Hinckley  ; 
and  the  3d  to  Mr.  W.  Finlay.  —  Class  19, 
set  apart  for  six  varieties,  distinct,  of  each  twelve 
tubers,  all  the  prizes  being  given  by  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester.  There  were  ten  com- 
petitors. Mr.  McKinlay  was  again  1st  with  tubers 
equal  in  quality  to  those  shown  by  him  in  the  former 
classes,  though  rather  smaller,  the  kinds  being 
Blanchard,  King  of  Potatos,  Porter's  Excelsior, 
Purple  Ashleaf,  Grampian,  and  McKinlay's  Pride. 
Mr.  Pickworth  was  2d  and  Mr.  Payne  3d.  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Thomson,  of  20,  High  Street,  Birming- 
ham, provided  all  the  prizes  in  class  20,  for  four 
varieties,  distinct,  of  each  twelve  tubers,  Mr.  P. 
McKinlay  was  once  more  1st,  showing  Common 
Walnutleaf,  McKinlay's  Pride,  Garibaldi,  and  Model  ; 
Mr,  Woods  2d,  Mr.  Payne  3d.  There  were  eight 
competitors.  The  other  classes  do  not  need  particu- 
larising. 

^  On  behalf  of  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  London,  exhibited 
about  sixty  kinds  of  American-grown  tubers.  These 
Potatos  were  a  source  of  much  attraction.  They  were 
very  prettily  staged,  and  included  a  number  of  new 
varieties,  of  which  no  doubt  more  will  be  heard  by- 
and'by. 

Of  other  roots  but  little  need  be  said.  The  Swedes 
were  uniformly  good,  the  Mangels  rather  inferior,  the 
season  having  been  too  sunless  for  them.  For  six 
specimen  long  Mangels,  Mr.  Thomas  Penn, 
Worming  Hall,  Thame,  was  1st,  with  roots  weighing 
149  lb.  He  was  also  1st  for  Globes,  with  six  weigh- 
ing 121  lb.  For  Swedes  of  any  variety  Mr.  C.  Tudor, 
Burntwood,  Lichfield,  was  1st,  with  six  weighing 
Si\  lb.  The  prizes  lor  Ox  Cabbages  went  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Robinson,  Melbourne,  Derby,  for  his  own 
variety.  Champion,  for  specimens  weighing  63^^,  56, 
52I.  50.  494.  and  48^  lb.  There  were  good  ex"hibits 
of  Carrots,  three  of  the  prizes  going  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  a  small  show  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Peas,  and  Beans.  The  entries  of  live  stock  were — 
cattle,  113,  sheep,  69.  pigs,  64,  poultry,  2077  pens, 
and  pigeons,  629.  The  display  of  implements  was 
large,  varied,  interesting,  and  instructive.  The  seeds- 
men were  by  far  the  most  important  trade  exhibitors. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.'s  large  and  imposing  stand 
was  as  attractive  as  ever.  It  displayed  selected  roots 
culled  from  their  recent  show  in  London,  the  Potatos 
being  numerous  and  very  interesting,  arresting  the 
attention  of  every  one  who  saw  them,  many  of  the 
tubers  looking  as  though  they  represented  carefully 
selected  and  improved  strains.  Messrs,  Sutton  & 
Sons  made,  as  they  always  do,  a  most  varied  and 
striking  exhibition.  They  showed  a  quantity  of  their 
Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  which  fully  bore  out  what 
we  have  said  above  of  its  excellence.  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Sons  had  also  a  well-filled  and  attractive  stand, 
and  so  also  had  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Speaking 
of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  it  was  most  satisfactory. 
There  was  nothing  super-excellent,  there  was  nothing 
very  mediocre  ;  the  general  average  in  all  depart- 
ments was  thoroughly  good. 
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Nov.  *39.— Dull  and  wel  till  afternoon  ;  then  line  and  bright. 
Slight  raiu  at  tunes  in  evening. 

'  Barometer  readinR,  at    9.25    A.M.,   28.670    in.  ;    10  a.m. 
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Nov.    30.— A  fine  day,  partially  cloudy.    Cold.    Little  ra'n  in 

inorning, 
Dec,       I.— Overcast,  dull  day.     Wet  till  i  P.M.     Very  dark, 

gas  required  from  ii  to  ii  45  A.M.,  during  which 

time  the  wind  changed  from  S.  to  IM. 
_        2.— A  fine   day.     Cold  and  cloudy.      Little   rain   in 

early  morning. 

—  3 —Overcast,    dull,    miserable  day.     Thin  rain  fell. 

Cold. 

—  4. — Overcast  and  dull   throughout.     Little  thin  rain 

in  morning  and  evening. 

—  5.  — Overcast,  dull  day.     Slight  rain  in  early  mornint;. 

Cool.     

London  :  Barometer, — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  i,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
increased  from  29.21  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  30  03  inches  by  the  night  of  November  25, 
decreased  to  29.05  inches  by  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
increased  to  29.30  inches  by  mid -day  on  the  2Sth, 
decreased  to  28.S5  inches  by  9  25  A.M.  on  the  2gth, 
and  continued  at  this  reading  till  about  noon,  and 
then  increased  to  29.64  inches  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level 
was  29. 3S  inches,  being  0.24  inch  below  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  and  0.53  inch  below  the  average. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  53^°  on  the  27th  to 
42!"  on  November  25  ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week 
was  47°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  varied  from  32°  on  the  26th  to  41  .i*  on 
the  27th  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  37.J°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  9^°, 
the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  i6^-°  on  Novem- 
ber 26th,  and  the  least  5i°  on  December  i. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows: — November  25,  39°.2,  —  2°.4  ;  26th, 
39°.8,  —  l°.S  ;  27th,  47'.2,  +  5°.6  ;  28th,  42°.5, 
+  o°.9;  2gth,  42°.4,  +  o''.']\  30Lh,  42°.2,  +  0^,5  ; 
December  i,  4i°.5i  —  o°.2.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  for  the  week  was  42°.!,  being  o°.5  above 
the  average  of  sixty  years'  observations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  92° 
on  November  28,  91°  on  the  26th,  and  79°  on  the 
30th  ;  but  on  December  i  the  reading  did  not  rise 
above  58°.  The  lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer 
on  grass  with  its  bulb  exposed  to  the  sky  were  27° 
on  November  26,  and  28''  on  the  25th  j  the  mean 
value  for  the  week  was  32^°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W., 
and  its  strength  moderate.  The  weather  during  the 
week  was  generally  dull,  cool,  and  showery.  Great 
gloom  prevailed  on  Saturday,  December  i  ;  from 
II  A.M.  till  1 1. 45  A.M.  gas  required. 

Rain  fell  on  six  days  during  the  week,  the  amount 
collected  was  i.io  inch. 

England:  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures .of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  55*  at  Truro, 
54°  at  Portsmouth  and  Tlymouth,  and  53^°  at  Black- 
heath  ;  the  highest  temperature  at  Sunderland  was 
47",  and  at  Wolverhampton  was  471°  j  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  5oi^  The  lowest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  264°  at 
Eccles,  28°  at  Nottingham,  and  29°  at  Hull ;  the 
lowest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Sunderland  was  35", 
and  at  Truro,  Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth  all  34" ;  the 
general  mean  from  all  stations  was  32°.  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at 
Eccles,  22;;",  and  the  least  at  Liverpool  and  Sunder- 
land,  both  12*;  the  mean  range  of  temperature  from 
all  stations  was  iS4°. 

The  meanof  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  5if%  and  Plymouth,  50^-°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Bradford,  52^ ,  and  Hull,  43-4° ;  the  mean 
value  from  all  stations  was  46i^  The  mean  of  the 
seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Wol- 
verhampton, 31-i'*,  and  at  Nottingham,  325",  and  the 
highest  at  both  Portsmouth  and  Truro,  40° ;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  36.1°.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  the  least  at  Bradford,  6^°, 
and  the  greatest  at  Wolverhampton,  13*' ;  the  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  from  all 
stations  was  10°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  41%  being  3°  lower  than  the  value  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest  were 
45^°  at  Truro,  and  444°  at  both  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  ;  and  the  lowest  were  37|°  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 38i  at  Nottingham,  and  39°  at  Hull. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  places  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England,  and  on  five  or  six 
days  at  stations  in  the  Midland  counties.  At  Ply- 
mouth 2.62  inches  fell,  at  Truro  2.27  inches,  and  at 
Brighton  2  inches.  At  Sunderland  0.40  inch  only  was 
measured ;  and  in  Yorkshire  generally  about  'i  inch 
was  recorded.  The  average  fall  over  the  country  was 
I J  inch  nearly. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  dull 
and  showery,  and  the  sky  cloudy. 
Snow  fell  at  Bradford  on  Wednesday,  November  28 
Scotland  :     Temperature. — The    highest    tempe- 

28.67S  in,  ;  10.30  A.M.,  28,680  in.  ;  ii  a.iM.,  2S.6S0  in.  ;  11.30 
A.M.,  28.690  in.  ;  1.30  P.M.,  28.736  in.  ;  3  p.m.,  28,789  in.; 
midnight,  28.994  '"■ 


ratures  of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  48°  at 
Leith  to  44°  at  Dundee ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  46^°,  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  varied  from  29°  at  Aberdeen  to  34° 
at  Greenock  j  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
31^°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  from  all 
stations  was  I5.i°- 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week 
from  all  stations  was  38.^°,  being  2.^  higher  than  the 
value  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The 
highest  was  39i°,  at  Glasgow,  and  the  lowest  37^", 
at  Dundee. 

Rain.~Tht  falls  of  rain  varied  from  2\  inches  at 
Aberdeen  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  Leith.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  i  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  was  53°,  the 
lowest  was  33-}^  the  range  I9|%  the  mean  41%  and 
the  fall  of  rain  o.  10  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(Enquiries* 

He  tJiai  questioneth  viuch  shall  leant  much. — Bacon. 

217.  Unfruitful  Pear  Trees.  —  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  of  the  best  mode  of  treatment 
to  produce  fructification  in  some  pyramid  Pears,  which 
grow  and  bloom  freely  year  after  year,  but  bear  no 
fruit?  They  were  removed  five  years  ago,  and  root- 
pruned  two  years  back,  and  are  about  ten  years  old. 
They  have  been  well  and  scientifically  pruned.  G.  P.  D  , 
Watford.     [What  about  the  situation?  Eds.] 

218.  Glass  or  Chromatic  Beds.  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  where  materials  can  be 
obtained  for  the  glass  or  chromatic  beds  invented  by 
Mr.  Nesfield  many  years  ago  ?  Is  there  any  published 
description  of  them  ?    W.  R. 

219.  Walnut  Tree  Bleeding.  —  A  few  years  ago 
I  had  to  cut  a  Walnut  tree  which  hung  too  much  over 
the  drive.  It  was  done  in  winter,  but  still  it  bled  so 
much  that  I  feared  injury  to  the  tree.  This  year  I  must 
cut  it  again.  Is  there  anything  I  can  apply  to  the 
branch  to  stop  the  bleeding  ?  D.  K.  M.  [Try  painter's 
knotting,  or  Thomson's  Styptic.  Eds.] 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Address  :    W.  P.  K.     Mr.  Jones,  The  Royal  Gardens, 

Frog  more,  Windsor. 
Agakicus  campestris  :    Young  Gardener.     Certainly 
it  is,  and  the  best  of  all.     Your  informant  is  a  dunce. 

Boiler  \  H.  R.  H  We  cannot  answer  your  question 
without  knowing  more  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  are  placed,  but  we  should  think  it  most 
likely  an  ordinary  saddle  boiler  will  suit  you  best. 

BooivS :  Young  Gardener.  The  best  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, by  which  we  suppose  you  mean  a  plant  cata- 
logue, is  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary  (255.),  pub- 
lished+)y  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Co. 

Dendkobium  album  :  J.  M.  Rockhouse.  The  true 
D.  album  is  an  East  Indian  species. 

Camellias  :  H.  B.  The  cause  of  the  buds  dropping 
cannot  certainly  be  determined  without  fuller  know- 
ledge of  all  the  conditions.  If  they  have  not  been  too 
dry  at  the  root,  they  have  probably  been  subjected  to 
too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  too  much  heat. 

Cham-t:cladon  oblongifolium  :  J.  T.  R.  We  do 
not  know  the  plant,  nor  can  we  find  any  reference  to 
it. 

Cypripedium  insigne  :  J.  L.  P.     Yes.     Very  good. 

Dactvlis  glomerata  ;  E.  O.  Not  uncommon  in  wet 
autumns. 

Elementary  Botany  :  H.  R.  H.  Botany  for 
Beginners  (Bradbury  &  Co.),  Olivers  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Botany  (Macmillan). 

Elruge  and  Violette  HXtive  Nectarines  : 
H.  M.  E.  The  difference  between  these  two  varieties 
is  to  be  found  in  the  colour  of  the  flesh  round  the 
stone  ;  that  of  Elruge  being  white,  and  of  Violette 
Hative  red.  They  are  distinct,  but  those  who  grow 
one  do  not  want  the  other. 

EuoNYMUs  AS  Game  Cover  :  J.  H.  We  have  no 
experience,  but  should  not  think  it  a  very  desirable 
subject.  But  you  do  not  state  which  Euonymus  you 
refer  to — the  evergreen  or  deciduous. 

Euonymus  japonicus  :  Z.  Z.  The  variegated  varieties 
of  this  plant  all  strike  equally  well  from  cuttings  under 
a  hand-glass.  Of  those  you  mention  that  named 
ovata  aurea  would  be  the  freest  grower. 

Eupatorium  Weinmannianum  :  A.  H.  H.     Yes. 

Fruit  to  Name  :  A.  F.  Your  Apple  is  unknown 
to  us. 

Fungus  in  Turf  :  E.  P.  F.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  fungus  the  Mycelium  belongs.  As  it  is 
taken  from  rings,  it  may  possibly  be  the  spawn  of  the 
Fairy-ring  Champignon,  or  of  Agaricus  geotropus. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  :  R. 
Craig.  Write  to  Mr.  Cutler,  the  Secretary,  14, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Heating  Greenhouse  :  T.  E.  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  or 
Mr.  Trotman's  apparatus,  frequently  advertised  in  our 
columns,  would  probably  suit  your  purpose,  as  gas  is 
not  available. 

Hyacinths  :  J.  F.  The  roots  of  your  Hyacinths 
appear  to  be  rotting  from  too  much  wet.  The  soil  is 
imnecessarily  heavy,  and  we  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  pots  have  been  set  out-of-doors  under  a 
covering  of  ashes,  and  probably  on  a  hard  bottom, 


which  has  prevented  the  heavy  rains  while  passing 
downwards  to  get  clear  of  the  bottoms  of  the  pits. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  adopt  this  explanation 
from  the  fact  that  you  mention  having  been  similarly 
unfortunate  last  year— both  autumns  having  been 
notable  for  their  exceptional  rainfall, 

Names  of  Plants  :  C  E.  F.  Cupressus  macrocarpa. 
—  A/.  P.  T,  Thuja  occidentalis  Vervaineana ;  2, 
Cryptomeria  elegans ;  3,  Retinospora  pisifera  plu- 
mosa  ;  4,  Juniperus  macrocarpa. — G.  Ward.  1, 
Pedicularis  palustris  ;  2,  Campanula  rotundifolia. 

PiNE-PiT  :  J.  H.  The  four  rows  of  4-inch  piping  would 
supply  sufficient  atmospheric  heat,  but  they  would 
not  also  supply  bottom-heat,  as  the  arrangement  ycu 
describe  seems  to  show  you  desire  them  to  do.  You 
will  not  get  the  bottom-heat  from  any  number  of  pipes 
thus  exposed. 

Potash  :  Ignoraimis.  We  should  prefer  to  use  wood- 
ashes,  or  if  potash  salts  to  mix  them  with  superphos- 
phate or  guano.  Potash  is  an  indispensable  plant 
food,  but  it  is  better  used  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients. 

Standard  Chrysanthemums  ;  J.  M.  Rockhouse.  It 
was  an  error,  of  course.     Read  inches  for  feet. 

"»•  Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  address, 
post-paid,  all  communications  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  "  Editors,"  and  not  to  any  member  of  the 
staff  personally.  The  Editors  would  also  be  obliged 
by  such  communications  being  sent  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible.  Correspondents  sending  news- 
papers should  be  careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they 
wish  us  to  see.  Letters  relating  to  Advertisements, 
or  to  the  supply  of  the  Paper,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publisher^  and  not  to  the  Editors. 


Catalogues  Received  :  —  Messrs.  Ltiveque  et  Fils 
(26,  Rue  du  Li^gat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  Paris),  Catalogue 
of  Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Florists'  Flowers,  &c. — 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  {i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
burgh), Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  &c. — Messrs. 
Rodger,  M'Clelland  &  Co.  (Newry),  Catalogue  of 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Messrs. 
Putz  &  Roes  (50,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C), 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— D.  S.— E.  C— F.  N.— J.  H.— 
G.  L.— H.  Cjun.— J.  McI.— J.  B.— G-  N.  T.— T.  S.  J.— 
T.  C— J.  McC.— Observer.— R.  G.  -G.  B.— W.  B.— J.  R.  J. 
—A.  H.  H.— L.  B.— T,  D.  M,— T.  W.— One  in  a  Fog  (we 
cannot  interfere.  It  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  deal 
with).— A.  F. 


arkls. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  6. 
Oiu"  market  still  remains  quiet.    Supplies  of  all  classes 
of  goods  coming  short,   but  prices  remain  much  the 
same.     The  stock  of  French  Pears  is  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  good  samples  of  English  fruit  would  realise 
better  prices.      No  alteration  in   Kent  Cobs.    James 
Webber^  Wholesale  Apple  Market, 
Cut  Flowehs. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s 

Abutilon,  12  blooms  o  6-  j  6    Jasmine,   per   bunch 


Azalea,  12  sprays    ..10-30 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40 

Camellia  blms.,  doz.  2  0-10  o 

Carnation:;,  12  blooms  16-40 

Chrysanth  ,    12  bun,  6  o-iS  o 

Cornflower,    12  bun.   60-90 

Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  10-30 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  4  0-12  o  ,     .        .. 

Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  5  0-12  o    Stephanotis,    12  spr.  9 

Heartsease,   iz  bun.   40-60     Trop^eolum,  12  bun. 

Heliotropes,    iz  spr.  o  6-  i  o  |  Tuberoses,  iz  blms. 

Hyacinths,  Rom. doz.  20-40,  Violets,   12  bunches 


Mignonette,  12  bun.  6 
Narcissus,        (Paper 

White),  per  doz. . .  2 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  i 
—  zonal,  12  sprays  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  . .  . .  I 
Roses  (indoor),  doz. 


d.  s.  d. 
0-20 

o-:9  o 

0-40 
0-30 
6-  1  6 

0-20 
6-12  o 
o-iS  o 
0-40 
0-40 
0-30 


IN  Pots. 


Azalea,  per  dozen  .. 
Begonias,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  do. 
Camellia,    var, ,  doz,, 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz. 
Clematis 

Coleus,  per  dozen 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Cyperusjdo, .. 
Dracaena  terminalis 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Erica  Hyemalis,doz. 

—  gracilis,  per  doz. 
Euonymus,  var,,  doz, 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz. 


Plants 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

30  0-60  o 
6  o-iz  o 

,12    0-24   O 

,30  0-60  O 

5  0-12  o 

IZ  0-24  o 

,60-90 

.12    0-24    O 

,  4  0-12  O 
30  0-60  O 
18  0-24  O 

12    0-43    O 

,  6  0-18  o 
,  6  0-24  o 
.  4  0-18  o 

VkgeTABLBS. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  . .         ..2 
Fuchsias, per  dozen..  6 
Liliums  in  var.,  each  i 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6 

Myrtles,  do 6 

Palms  in  variety,each  ■^ 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         . .  . .  6 

3olanums  ..  ..9 
Scilla,  per  dozen  ..  6 
Tuhps,  per  dozen  ..10 
Valottapurpur.,  doz.  g 


d.  s.  d. 
6-15  o 

o-io  6 
0-12  o 
6-60 
0-90 
0-12  u 
6~7J    o 

0-90 
0-24  o 
0-12  o 
0-18  o 
0-18  o 


Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..         ,.  1  6~  .^ 
Beans,    French,    per 

packet        ..         ..10-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  . .         ».  6  o-  .. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..   04-06 

—  new.  Fr.,  bunch  16-.. 
Cauliflowers,  perdoz.   16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle..    16-20 
Chilis,  per  100         ..  30-  .. 
Cucumbers,  each     . .  10-16 
Endive,  per  doz.      . .  10-20 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  i  6- 


a.  d,  s.  t 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  02-04 
HorseP^dish.p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ..  o  2-  of 
Lettuces,  per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,  green,  bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-3 
Onions,  per  bushel..    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.    ..   10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
S.ilsafy,  per  bundle  10-,. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Shallots,  per  It).  ..  06-,. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  10-60 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 


GarUc,  per  lb.  ..06-, 

Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  90s.  to  110s.  ;  Kent  Regents,  toos. 
to  140J.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  140J.  to  160s. 
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Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per  J-^-sieve  16-50  Oranges,  per  100  ..  2  6-iz  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  09-60  Pears,  per  doz.  ..  20-60 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  8  0-12  o  Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  16-60 
Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06     Walnuts,  per  bushel  5  c-  S  o 

SEEDS. 

LoNUON,  Dec.  5. — A  quiet  tone  has  this  week  marked 
the  trade  for  farm  seeds.  As  regards  Red  Clover  the 
position  is  unchanged  ;  in  English  seed  nothing  of  im- 
portance yet  offers,  whilst  the  supply  of  French  is  fully 
adequate  to  present  requirements.  The  Americans  do 
not  yet  exhibit  any  great  anxiety  to  make  sales  ;  rightly 
or  wrongly  they  seem  convinced  that  the  shipments  from 
France  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
then  England  will  have  to  rely  for  her  wants  upon  the 
United  States.  The  Western  farmers  are,  from  all 
accounts,  tenacious  holders,  and  with  their  pleasant 
memories  of  last  year's  high  and  remunerative  rates, 
they  are  loth  as  yet  to  let  go  their  produce  at  figures 
consonant  with  the  sober  views  obtaining  in  this 
country.  Some  letters  just  received  from  Chicago  speak 
of  the  Illinois  crop  as  having  been  greatly  over-estimated. 
In  about  ten  days'  time  samples  maybe  expected  here 
of  the  new  Canadian  Clover.  Of  home-grown  red  the 
yield  is  said  to  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  average  quan- 
tity per  acre  being  only  from  i  to  2  cwt.  White  Clovers 
and  Alsikes  are  steady  at  the  late  advance.  Hardly  any 
offers  come  to  hand  of  foreign  Trefoil,  aed  stocks  of 
English  are  extremely  small  ;  quotations,  in  consequence, 
show  great  firmness.  P"or  fine  samples  of  Rape  and 
Mustard  buyers  are  found  at  full  prices.  Canary  seed 
moves  oft  slowly  on  unaltered  terms.  In  Linseed  there 
is  no  movement  in  value,  and  very  little  in  demand  ; 
other  articles  in  the  lack  of  transactions  afford  no  sub- 
ject for  remark.  John  Shaw  &*  Sons,  Seed  Merchant::, 
^j,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

CORN, 

I'rade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  dull,  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  downwards.  English  and  foreign 
Wheat,  excepting,  however,  American,  was  cheaper  to 
sell ;  in  some  instances  a  reduction  of  is.  per  quarter 
was  submitted  to.  Barley  was  fairly  well  held,  although 
in  the  absence  of  business  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  sup- 
port the  quotations  of  last  week.  Malt  was  quiet  on 
former  terms.  Oats  and  Maixe  were  reported  unaltered 
from  Monday  se'nnight,  but  the  tone  as  regards  both 
was  weaker.  Beans  and  Peas  were  as  before.  In  flour 
quotations  favoured  purchasers. — Trade  showed  no  im- 
provement on  Wednesday,  indeed  the  tone  of  business 
was  even  worse.  Wheat  and  flour,  where  pressed  foi 
sale,  were  decidedly  cheaper,  and  prices  were  not  very 
well  supported  for  other  classes  of  produce.  The  sup- 
plies of  foreign  grain  were  liberal,  except,  perhaps,  as 
regards  Maize. — Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week 
ending  December  i  : — Wheat,  51J.  yd.  ;  Barley,  44;.  2d. ; 
Oats,  24/.  lid.  Forthe  corresponding  period  last  year  : 
— Wheat,  48i.  4*/. ;  Barley,  395.  ;  Oats,  24J.  iid. 


NOTICE   to   the   SEED    TRADE. 


CATTLE. 

At  the  metropolitan  market  on  Monday  there  were  a 
larger  number  of  beasts  than  for  a  long  time  past.  A 
considerable  proportion  were  of  inferior  quality,  conse- 
(luently  choicest  kinds  were  in  demand  at  fully  late  rates. 
'J  here  was  a  good  show  of  American  oxen,  which  made 
a  great  price.  Trade  was  dull  for  second-rate  qualities. 
There  were  enough  sheep  sent  forward  for  the  demand, 
which  was  very  limited,  and  our  top  quotation  is 
quite  the  extreme.  Trade  was  dull  for  calves,  and 
prices  on  the  average  lower.  Quotations  :  —  Beasts, 
4J.  9>d.  to  s^.  41/.,  and  ^s.  Sd.  to  6s,  2d.  ;  calves,  55.  to 
6s.  2d.  ;  sheep,  5J.  4^/.  to  5^.  8s.,  and  6s.  j^.  to  js.  ; 
P'gs,  3J.  Sd.  to  4J.  8i/.  —  On  Thursday  trade  was  dull. 
Both  beasts  and  sheep  sold  slowly,  and  prices  tended  in 
buyers'  favour.     Calves  were  a  quiet  sale. 


HAY. 

At  Whitechapel  on  Tuesday  there  was  a  fair  supply  of 
fodder,  the  demand  for  which  showed  improvement  on 
last  week.  Prices  were  unaltered.  Prime  Clover,  looj, 
to  135J.  ;  inferior,  85J.  to  95^.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J. 
to  looj.  ;  inferior,  -jos.  to  85J.  ;  and  straw,  44-r.  to  541. 
per  load.  —  At  Thursday's  market  a  rather  short  supply 
of  fodder  was  on  sale.  There  was  a  dull  trade  at  Tues- 
day's prices. — Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Supe- 
rior meadow  hay,  iooj.  to  lo^s.  ;  inferior,  8or.  to  90J.  ; 
superior  Clover,  132J.  to  140J.  ;  inferior,  loos.  to  112s. ; 
and  straw,  54J.  to  s8j.  per  load. 

POTATO  3. 

The  Borough  and  Spitaifields  markets  reports  state 
that  the  supplies  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  quo- 
tations consequently  droop.  Kent  Regents,  150J.  to 
160J,  ;  Essex  ditto,  140J.  to  1555.  ;Irocks,  loof.  to  1205.; 
kidneys,  120J.  to  140J.  ;  flukes,  i6oj,  to  i8oj.  ;  Victorias, 
i50i.  to  i8ar.  per  ton. — The  imports  into  London  con- 
tinue to  be  upon  a  large  scale.  During  last  week 
144,920  bags  were  received  from  Hamburg,  14,416 
Antwerp,  13,956  Bremen,  6539  Ghent,  4695  Harlingen, 
2191  bags  114  tons  Brussels,  2581  bags  Louvain,  2160 
bags  45  tons  Dunkirk,  920  bags  Boulogne,  885  bags 
42  packages  Rotterdam,  and  535  bags  Rouen. 

COALS. 

There  was  a  large  supply  of  house  coals  at  market  on 
Monday,  and  sales  being  pressed,  prices  gave  way  ir. 
per  ton.  There  was  no  recovery  on  Wednesday.  (Quo- 
tation :— Hastings  Hartley,  151.  gd.  ;  Walls  End— Has- 
well,  i8j.  ;  Helton,  i8j.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  ly.  90'.  ; 
Hawthorns,  135.  tyi.  ;  Lambton,  ijs.  6d.  ;  South  Hetton, 
i8j.  ;  Tunslall,  15^.  grf. ;  Vanes,  15^,  tyd.  ;  South  Hartle- 
pool, 161.  ;  Tees,  171.  6rf. 


EXTRACT    FROM 

CARTER'S  LISTofNOVELTIES 

For  1878. 


VICK'S  CRITERION    TOMATO. 

I-irst-class     Certificate    Royal     Horticultural    Society. 
Reiokt  Oi-  Trials  ofTomatos  at  CHis\vicK(Royal  Horli. 
cultural  Society's  Gardens). — "  Vick's  Criterion  (New  Improved) 
is   a  larRe  smooth  ovate  variety,   of  a   distinct    rosy    crimson- 
colour  ;  free  fruiting." 

Electros,  price  15J. 


CARTER'S  CHALLENGER  PEA. 

Frciii  Mr.  Whallev,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Arch 
bis'wp  of  Canterbury. 
"  Carter's  Challenger  is  the  best  Pea  we  have  yet  grown  ;  it 
win  become  a  very  great  favourite,  particuLarly  with  market 
gardeners,  as  it  requires  no  stakes,  and  grows  well  ;  also  a  very 
beautiful  Pea,  fine  for  exhibition." 

Electros,  price  js. 


NEW   SWEET   PEA-VIOLET    aUEEN. 

it  IS  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  other  varieties,  and  the  seed 
is  also  quite  distinct  in  appearance,  the  flowers  ranging  in 
colour  from  deep  mauve  to  light  violet,  suggestive  of  the 
beautiful  IJuugainvillea. 

Electros.^  price  6s. 


TWO    NEW    MELONS, 
CARTER'S  PINE  CREAM  MELON. 

Kirst-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Distinct  in  seed,  appearance,  and  llesli. 

Electros,  price  31.  6d. 

KHIVA    MELON. 

We  think  this  Melon  will  be  found  to  be  identical  witli  the 
variety  referred  to  by  Captain  Burnaby  in  his  Ride  to 
l\luva,  p.  278,  who  speaks  of  the  Khiva  Melon  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Melons  here  have  a  fame  which  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  East.  .  ,  .  The  taste  is  so  delicious  that  any  one  only 
accustomed  to  this  fruit  in  Europe  would  scarcely  recognise  its 
rel.^tionship  with  the  delicate,  highly  perfumed  Melon  of 
Khiva." 

Mr.    A.    McArtiiuic,    Head    Gai'daier   to  H.R./l.    Prince 

DhidcLp  Singh. 

"  Your  Khiva  Melon  is  a  very  good  one  ;  it  is  medium  sized 

thin    skinned,   melting    and  juicy ;    the   flesh   is    green,    very 

prolific,  and  quite  distinct. 


CARTER'S    LITTLE   WONDER    PEA. 

A  wrinkled  Marrow,  as  early  as  Advancer,  and  quite  equal  in 
length    and   breadih  of  pods,  productiveness,  and  flavour  to 
G.  F.  Wilson,  or  the  finest  type  of  Veitch's  Perfection." 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  21,  1877. 
"  Messrs.  James   Carter  &    Co.    showed   a   new  Pea, .named 
Little  Wonder,  very  dwarf,  a  great  bearer,  with  the  pods  large 
and  straight,  and  Peas  of  capital  flavour." 
Electros,  price  10s. 


CXJLVERWELL'S  TELEGRAPH  PEA. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  acquisition,  the  Peas  often  being  so 
close  together  as  to  appear  to  be  forming  a  double  row  in  the 
pod.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  type  of  this 
indispensable  summer  vegetable. 

From  Mr,  J.  Goodacke,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Ri^ht  Hononr- 
nble  the  Earl  0/ Harrington. 

"  Culverwcll's  Telegraph  Pea  is  the  longest  and  handsomest 
Pea  grown,  very  productive,  and  excellent  quality  ;  a  vigorous 
constitution;  quite  free  from  mildew;  just  the  Pea  for 
exhibition.' 

Electros^  price  7s. 


For  further  particulars  and  other  Novelties  see  above 
List,  just  published. 


*  •  Several  Prices  of  considerable  money  value  will  be  olTered 
for  some  of  these  Novelties  at  the  Preston  and  London  Shows 
of  the  Royal  i  loriicultural  Society  ;  for  particulars  see 
"  Novelty  List," 


THIi    QUEENS   SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 


Estd. , 


»I844. 


THE 


Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 


READY    JANUARY    1, 
THE 

ILLUSTRATED     GUIDE 

AMATEUR    GARDENERS, 

Spring,   1878. 

Containing  !i6  pages  of  beautifully  illustrated 
Letterpress,  complete  Directions  for  the  suc- 
cessful Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Garden  throughout  the  year,  with 
Original  Articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  various 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  a  Select  List  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Seed  Potatos,  &c.  Also  a  superbly 
finished  Coloured  Plate,  the  whole  enclosed  in 
a  charmingly  beautiful  Cover  of  a  new  and 
elegant  design. 

This  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  splendid 
and  useful  Seed  Catalogue  ever  published,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  one  having  a  Garden. 


Price  Is.,  post-free,     Gratis  to  Customers. 


OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

"  For  a  long  time  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers  have  been  noted 
for  their  exquisite  taste  in  design  and  colour  manifested  by 
their  Catalogues,  and  we  have  to  say  of  their  Illiatrated  Guide 
for  Amateur  Gardeners  for  the  present  spring,  that  it  is  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  which  this  firm  aims  at,"  The  Farmer. 

"This  is  the  most  tasteful  and  best  executed  thing  of  the 
kind  wc  ever  remember  having  seen."  The  Country. 

"  Profusely  illustrated,  and  the  coloured  plates  are  quite 
beyond  the  average  of  book  illustrations,"  Liverpool  Mercury. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

THE     nUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

NORWICH. 
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W  ANTED. 

Stout  ASH,  4  to  5  feet,  well  rooted. 

Price  and  Sample  to 
B  0  B  E  B  T      F.      DABBY, 

'llie  Cirencester  Nurseries. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

*-\        ..-^^\  ^       (Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 
^  ^f^^T^t-  Established  1806,) 

M'^tJ^ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "  Walthain"  Station. 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


:^>-W<>^  % 


^b 


%P 


CRANSTON'S      NURSERIES. 

Established  1785. 

SPECIA  LI  TIE  S; 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS. 


CRANSTON    &   CO., 

KING'S    ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 
Catalogues  free. 

ROSE     BUD  S. 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  succession  of  Roses  from  the 
open  ground,  from  June  to  NovemberX"'ithout  forcing), 
sliould  plant 

QUEEN  of  BEDDERS  (Noble). 

See  Gardeners  Chronicle,  May  5.  A  beautiful  bouquet 
was  cut  from  open  ground  I^ov.  20,  1876.  Price  is 
within  reach  of  everybody. 


CHARLES      NOBLE,      BAGSHOT. 


AVE  N  U  E     T  R  E  ES. 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true  Platanus  occidentalis,  from   10  to  so  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly /or  Street 
and  Avenue  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,   the   finest  stock  of  their   kinds  to   be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe.       

ANTHONY     WATEBER, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING,      SURREY. 


CATALOGUES.  ~  His  Excellency  Pierre 
Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Niu-serymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  hun  theij  Catalogues,  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

8.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secretaire  de  la  Socie't^ 
Imperiale  d'Horticulture  de  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 

Extra  Large  Trees  and  ShruUs  for  Immediate  Effect. 

WILLIAM         IRELAND 
begs  to  offer  the  following  : — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  7  to  9  feet,  24^.  per  dbzen. 
,,     NIGRA,  4  to  6  feet,  12^.  per  dozen, 
,,     EXCELSA,  4  to  6  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI,  3  to  4  feet,  i2j.  per  dozen  ;  6  to 

3  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  4  feet,  241.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  3  to  4  feet.  12J.  per  dozen  ;  4  Lo  6  feet, 

24J.  per  dozen. 
HOLLY,  variegated  Screw,  2  to  3  feet,  \2S.  per  dozen. 
,,     variegated  Hedgehog,  2  to  3  feet,  12s,  per  dozen. 
ARBUTUS  UNEDO,  very  fine  and  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  20^. 

per  dozen. 
ELMS,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet,  iB.r.  per  dozen. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  10  to  15  feet,  i2J.  per  dozen, 
LABURNUMS,  stems,  S  to  9  feet,  i2i-.  per  dozen. 

All   the  above   have  recently  been  transplanted,  and  will  rise 
with  fine  roots. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
WILLIAM  IRELAND,  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple. 


WE  L  LINGTONIA 

gigantea-  pendula  nova. 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 

0ABI1I8LB, 

Were  awarded,  the  first  prize  for  "a  new  Conifer  of  real 
merit,"  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Carlisle  last  September,  and  they  are  now  sending  out 

Plants  from  £3  2s.  to  £5  5s.  each. 

'Ihis  Wellinglonia  has  a  perfectly  distinct  habit  from 
ail  others,  and  has  been  noticed  and  described  in  the 
leading  horticultural  journals,  and  advertised  by  us  for 
some  time  back.  Since  we  were  awarded  a  prize  for  our 
plant  others  are  advertising  Weeping  Welling  ton  ias, 
which  are  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  from  ours,  the 
original  plant  of  whit:h  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  our 
Nurseries  at  Knowefield,  and  is  now  6  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  having  never  altered  its  character. 


QPECIAL     OFFER     TO     THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifully  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons  and  Palmettes. 
Per  loo. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin 42i'. 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince        . .         . .         . .         so^* 

PLUMS,  on  PruQUs  St.  Julien  50^-. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  atid  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples  201-. 

ROSE,  Manetti     ..  ..  25^- 

,,     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie  . .         . .         • .         25J. 

HOTEIA     (SPIR^A)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
£6  15s.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 


LITTLE   &   BALLANTYNE, 

KNOWEFIELD     NURSERIES, 
CABIilSLE. 

New  Violas. 

LPAILLET,  Nurseryman,  Chatenay  les 
•  Sceau.t,  pres  Paris,  has  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  fine  and 
splendid  double  white  VIOLA.  BELLE  DE  CHATENAY, 
sent  out  by  him  last  season.  Prices  for  the  present  season  will 
be  as  follows; — 12s.  per  dozen,  ^4  per  loo  ;  for  good  strong 
plants,  full  of  bud  flowers,  £i  per  dozen,  jCj  per  100, 

L.  PAILLET  has  also  to  ofter  :— 
The  fine  VIOLA  CZAR,  with  large  pure  white  flower,  at  Sr.  per 
dozen,  £■:  per  100  ;  strong  plants,  full  of  flower,  12^.  per 
dozen,  £4  per  100. 
VIOLA  MARIE  LOUISE,  splendid  large  double  flower,  of 
deep  blue  colour,  centre  of  flower  white  with  a  red  spot  ; 
I05.  per  dozen,  ^3  per  100  ;  strong  plants,  full  of  flower, 
i2S.  per  dozen,  £4  per  100. 

N.  B. — For  other  varieties,  new  and  recommend  able,  see 
Catalogue  and  Desciiptive  List. 
CLEMATIS  MADAME  EMILE  SORBET,  immense  flower, 
perfect  form,  round  petals,  flowers  of  deep  blue  sky  colour ; 
young  plants,  12s.   ;  strong  plants.  iSj.  ^ 

CLEMATIS   DUCHESSE  DE  CAMBACl1:RES,  very  large 
flower,  good  form,  white  stamens,  flower  light  blue  colour  ; 
price,  young  plants,  los.  ;  strong  plants,  15s.     These  two 
varieties  are  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
WISTARIA    SINENSIS    FLORE-PLENO.— This  variety. 
introduced  from  America,  is  quite  like  the  old,  well-known 
variety,  bnt  the  flower  is  double  ;  very  fine  novelty.    Price, 
IKS.  each,  ^^3  per  six  plants,  £5  per  dozen. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA  PENDULA  and  AUREA 
VARIEGATA. 
For  description  and  price  see  Catalogue  and  List  of  Prices, 
sent  oa  application.      This  Catalogue,  published  in  the  English 
language,  contains  the  List  of  Prices  of  STOCKS,  TREES, 
and  PLANTS  cultivated  by  ihe  establishment,  such  as  Fruit 
■J'ree  Stocks  of  every  description,  Fruit  Trees,  young  Seedling 
Forest  Trees,  young  Seedling  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Pa;onies,  Rhododendrons,  Magnolia  Lerme  and  others,  Roses, 
Rose  Stocks,  Conifers,  Evergreens,  Laurus  latifolia.  Bulbous 
Plants,  &c. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct,  or  to  my  Agents,  Messrs. 
SILBERRAD  and  SON,  15,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London,  E.,  where  Catalogue  and  List  may  be  obtamed  on 
application. 


Fibrous  Feat  for  Orclilds,  &c. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c.,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17.1.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,   S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-load,     Samole  sack,  55.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

EAT     SOIL,      PEAT     SOI  L.— 

Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  17^  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  £4  los.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON,  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

pOCOA-NUT       FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V^  Reduced  price  :  —  In  4  bushel  bags,  at  15.  3d.  (not 
less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  for  30s.  (truck  load  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  LondonJ.  A  remittance  to  accompany  all  orders. 
J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and  134,  High 
Street,  Battersea,  S,W, 

ODAMS'      MANURES, 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Mamifactured  by  Ihe  NI  FRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS' 

CHEMICAL  MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited),  consisting 

of  Tenant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  150,000  acres  of  Land, 

C/iairmait -ROBERT  LEEDS,  Keswick  Old  Hall,  Norwich. 

Maiiagins  Dhrclor-] AMES  ODAMS. 

Suh-Maiuigcrnnd Secretary— Q.  T.  MACADAM. 

Chief    Office — 109,    Fenchurch    Street,    London,    E.C. 

Western  Counties  Bijanch— Queen  Street,  E.'ceter. 

Particulars  will  he  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Or  may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 


Ainies' 

CHEMICAL    MANUEE 

WILL   DE 

EXHIBITED 

AT    THR 

SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW, 

stand   No.  50,    Gallery, 
ro     WHICH    A     VISIT    IS    INVITED. 


AMIES'    CHEMICAL    MANURE    CO. 

(LIMITED), 
79,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
I  S  H  U  RS  T      CO  M  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blighty 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  z  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  3J..  and  loj.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

BEST       AND       CHEAPEST 

INSECTICIDES. 

Duty  Free,   under  permission  of  tlie  Honourable 
Board  of  Customs. 

THE    "  LONDON  "    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

''HORTICULTURAL"  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  CLOTH  and  OOBD. 

Wholesale  Agents  for 

TEBBS'   UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATORj 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 
All  Insecticides  and  Manures  hept  in  stock. 

Particulars    on    application, 
CORRY  a  SOPER, 

Bonded  Tou.vcco  Stores,   Seiad  Thames,  London,  S.Ei 
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SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  6j.  :  per  pint,  35.  kd. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
Ihe  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  ShefSeld. 

ARCHANGEL,     K/IA-TC     PETERSBURG 
P.^CKING  IVIA  I   O  ETC. 

BAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamioo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  Ss^c. 


C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
CO.X'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  3or.  to  7or.  per  100  :  good  for  packing,  from  zos. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  sJ^rf.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 

KUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  6oj.  to  looj.  per  100: 
superior  close-wove,  4or.,  sor.  and  55J.  per  100  :  Packing  Mats 
at  20J. ,  30f . ,  and  35J.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  —  ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
sue  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.G. 

Wbolesale  Russia  Mat  Mercliaiits. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes  ; 
RAFFL\  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

ROCK  for  FERNERIES.— Rock,  composed 
of  O.vide  of  Iron,  Sand,  and  Pebbles,  for  constructing 
Ferneries. 

WALKER  and  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

BoBber'a  earden  £dglng  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
.  plainer  sorts  are  specially 
■suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "  grown "  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  dasign. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  :  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED   TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain    as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,   on  Wharf  in    London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.—Addresses  see  above. 
N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 


Wood  EngmvinG; 


V/OI|THirfQTON''Q.g.MITtt. 
y^~        15./'\iLDM.\Y  Qrtovf;. 


-*i.. 


^  FMOTOOIIAPRY^ 

0    *    TOWIVT  OR  COUN^TRY    ^.   o 


av. 'A  Arthur  F,.Sf  AIT  H. 

-^:-h---::::, LoivfDoW .  IV!^ 


^^ 


Sole  English  Uedallists  for  tlie  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  the  United  States 
International  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia,   

^VRIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT- WATER  BOILERS. 


'  The  •  Boiler  of  the  Future.'     I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Clovenfords, 


By  y^^^ 

Her  Maj'es/y's'^ff^^ 


Royal 
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We  can  supply  Fouodation  Plates — which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Smokestacks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  their  erection. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

.t.    d. 

I.     d. 

Foundation  Plate  . . 

35    0 

60    0 

75    0 

Smokestack,  Damper,  and 

Soot-Djor 

30    0 

30    0 

40    0 

40    0 

40     0 

Furnace      and       Ash-Pit, 

Frame  and  Doora  ;   also 

Furnace    Bars.    Bearers, 

Dumb- Plate,  &c. 

30    0 

40    0 

50    0 

60    0 

70     0 

Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  "hot-air"  blasts  to  the  furnace  ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
injurious  to  the  economical  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  preparation  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SKVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  &c.,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  low  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 
Particulars  on  application. 

WM.     WRIGHT    &    CO., 

AIBDBIE,     N.B. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarHere. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  tbe  Queen. 
SMITH'S    IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raiskd 

BLACK-FACED  LETTERS. 

The  Gardetiers'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  Rive  these^^the 
palm  before  all  other  plant  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchmenl, 
4  inches  long,  3^.  6ii.  per  1000,  or  30J.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
AS.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long.  35.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT'S  COLLECTION 
•  of  over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  BLOCKS  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of  any  of  them 
gratis. 

H.  U.  P.  Publishes  Small  SEED  CATALOGUES  in  two 
sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small 
consumers.     Specimens  and  Prices  on  application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  is  to  15, 
Bridgewater  Gardens.  Barbican,  E.G. 

TV/TR.      MECHTS       ADDRESS 

■^•^  to  his  OLD  FRIENDS  and  CUSTOMERS  and  to 
the  PUBLIC  :- 
"As  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  my  London  business,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  that  I  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  energetically,  and  I 
trust  as  satisfactorily  to  the  Public,  as  formerly,  assisted  by 
my  only  son,  who  will  in  due  time  succeed  me.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  commenced  business  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  what  changes  have  Uken  place  !  Then  everybody 
shaved,  and  my  razor  and  razor-strop  trade  was  immense  ;  now 
moustache  and  beard  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  razor 
and  strop  trade  is  comparatively  defunct.  Then  there  were  no 
railways,  so  people  stayed  at  home  and  used  wooden  dressing- 
cases  ;  now  everybody  travels  by  rail,  and  we  have  dressing- 
bags  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  poor 
geese  supplied  our  pens,  and  many  a  now  rich  merchant  in  the 
City  will  remember  the  quality  of  Mechi's  shilling  pen-knives  ; 
but  steel  pens  have  extinguished  the  pen-knife  trade  and  the 
penmaking  machines,  and  the  geese  are  m  peace,  except  at 
Michaelmas.  In  fact,  steam  has  altered,  and.  I  may  safely 
say,  improved  everything,  and  has  made  us  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers both  by  land  and  sea.  I  wonder  how  much  time  is  now 
occupied  in  reading  the  steam-worked  press  ?  and  how  much 
less  time  is  occupied  in  sipping  port  wine,  as  we  used  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  could  not  travel  ?  Steam  will  make 
our  4  lb  loaves  cheaper  some  day,  just  as  it  has  converted  calico 
from  2J-.  ()d.  to  ()d.  or  less  per  yard.  Then,  again,  a  letter 
which  used  to  cost  6s.  6d.  to  Cork  is  now  carried  for  id. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  richly  deserves  a  monument.  But  to  return 
to  business  ".  fifty  years  ago.,  when  I  first  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  I  made  it  an  axiom  that  what  I  sold  should  be  good  and 
useful,  and  I  believe  thousands  who  used  the  strop  and  paste, 
which  I  personally  invented,  can  testify  to  this  ;  it  fact,  it  was 
sometimes  complained  of  that  I  stamped  on  my  razors  '  Ex- 
changed if  not 'approved.*  I  have  never,  and  shall  never  so 
long  as  I  live,  deviate  from  that  principle,  because  it  is  the  true 
means  to  retain  and  increase  one's  connection.  I  devoted  my 
attention  especially  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  dressing  bag  and  dressing  case  department,  and  m 
the  tasteful  selection  of  articles  suitable  for  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  matter  01"  dispatch  boxes  and  writing  cases.  Although 
both  razors  and  penknives  have  'gone  out,'  our  sportsmen 
remain,  and  '  sporting  knives  '  form  one  of  oiur  special  deoart^ 
ments.  I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
departure  of  knives  and  forks,  or  dinners,  so  we  make  this  an 
important  department  in  qu.ility  and  price.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  no  favours,  but  simply  desire  that  ray  customers  should 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of  my  wares  with  those  of  other 
dependable  establishiiieiils,  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 
Most  of  my  worthy  assiiitants  and  workmen  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  my  service,  and  lone  ago  Ic.Trned  that  civility  and 
attention  to  our  customers  arc  as  important  as  good  quality  in 
the  articles  sold.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be  fonvarded 
post-free  on  application." 

it2,  Regent  Street,  W.,  opposite  Vigo  Street,— 18;7. 
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HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  ig-oz.,  12^.  6(/.  ;  21-oz,, 
i6j.  6(/.  per  100  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-0Z.  4ths,  -i,()S. ;  3ds,  46^.  per  300  feet ; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36,7.  ; 
3ds.,  46J.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

FOrT  sale,  cheap,  a  First-class  GREEN- 
HOUSE, So  feet  ill  length,  by  10  feet,  divided  into  three 
sections,  one  centre  20  feet,  two  ends  ^o  feet. 

KEEN  AND  SON,  Church  Street,  Croydon. 

RICHAKDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


F  _<;^::™™™,^      ^ 


SE 


f^ 


3^ 


SKTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

inustralicfii,  Price  Lists,  and  Tcstimoui-lh  free. 

Hot-water   Apparatus   fixed  In   any  part  of   the 
Klnsdom,  and  guaranteed. 


W.  RICHARDSON  cS;  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON, 


LASCELLES'  PATENT  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES.-All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  than  Iron  for  Plant  Groov- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  ctirved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plahi  straight  one, 

The  curved   house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  in  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES.  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

Greenlionses. 

H    FREEMAN    AND    SONS,    Horticul- 
•        TURAL      Bi;iLDERS      and      HOT-WATEK      APPARATUS 

Manui'actiirers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substanti.il  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  leet  long,  13  feet  wide,  i,^a ;  21  feet  by  13  feet,  ^28  ; 
i^y.  feet  by  10  feet,  /is.     Estnnates  given  m  wood  or  iron. 

a" 


JOHN              BOWMAN. 
GREENHOUSES— every  description,          \  ^^^^  riQ 
VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      \       fioQO 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,           )       »4.«u«. 
HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LDE  R  and  TI  M  BE  R 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle.  

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY          HOPE 
(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE   BUILDER  and   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55    Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  a.d.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  51.  each. 
p^  Tire  E.xtensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment.  


BECKETT    BROS., 

HOKTICULTURAI.  BUILDERS  AND  HOT-WATEH  EnGINEEKS. 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers  of  the  Self-adjusting  Throttle  Valve, 

now  so  much  in  use  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

See  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    Two  Stamps. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

Works  ■    ANCHOR   STREET,   CHELMSFORD. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION.— Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  3r^. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  z,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  N.W. 

AT  E  N  T~PORTABLE    SMOKELESS 

STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL. 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials, 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  ^c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse,  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.C.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 

JOSEPH     BRAMHAM,     Horticultural 

f-'      and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wire  Worker,  We.wer, 
&:c. ,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  LIVER  FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK  in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 

SILVER    MEDAL  .V/ 

AWARDED  AT  'Cv^ 

Birmingham  Meeting,     ■vv)* 
Koyal  Agricultural    .^^'^ 
Society,  /»<    v*^ 

1876.     ^^ 

^^  1876. 

HIGHESTHOKOR 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelpliia, 

Specially  adapted  for    Pumping  in 
Gentlemens'    Houses     and    Grounds. 
No  Labor  Required. 

HAYWAKD  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,    WHITECROSS    STREET,   LONDON. 

CRITCHLBY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


# 


vjr^ 


A,  Iron  Box  '  .-ater-tight.       b.  Pipe     or   Supply  of 

Water  irom  tioiier.        c,  d,  Pipes  for   Circulating    Hot 
Water.      E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe    for    Returning   Water   to   Boiler,        H,  l,  J,   K, 
Piston-Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  different  decrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation   of  water 
and  heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.     They 
may  be    fitted   with   as   many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  forcing  houses  where  top  and  bottom  heat 
is  used.     They  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  most 
suitable  for  working,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  1S73, 
"  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you.  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates  and    Plans    furnished   for  Warming  Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and   Public  Buildings.      Orders    attended  to  in  any 

part  of  the  kmgdom,  and  guaranteed  to  answer  their  intended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free, 

Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR   WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


GEORGE'S  PATENT  CALORIGEN, 

FOR 

Wai'Niijig'  and  Ventilating  Small 
Conservatories. 

The     only    Gas     Stove 
in   which   the    product    of 
combustion      is      entirely 
excluded  from  ihc  Conser- 
vatory. 
^Made  in  Wrought  Iron, 
;C3  zs- 
Made  in  Copper.  £,$■ 
Height,    28    inches  ;    dia- 
meter, 14  inches. 
It   will    be    found    very 
valuable  in  the  Nursery  m- 
Sick  Room,  Damp  build- 
ings.  Conservatories. 
Offices,     &e.       Exhibited 
at  tile  E.-iliibitioQ  of  1S71 
(Department  of  Scientific 
—  Inventions). 
Illustrated  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
J.  V.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  (,)ucen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed 
(not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Aug,  8,  1877. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Steven^)'  Trcntham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used, 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham  Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 

"  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and 
wc  have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are  not  in    the    habit   of  giving   testimonials,   but  wc 
think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 
and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion, 
"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

**  JAMES  VEITCH  AND  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER, 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS,    &c.,    &c.. 

Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
t^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the   inspection   of  the  inventor,   Mr.  Stevens — all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS. 

Efficient  and  Economical      '    y- 1 

^^^^  Awarded  6  Silver  Medals.  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTJAFF.  Albert  Ironworks.  Dukinfield. 

STOVES, 

Terra-Cotta!    Portable!     For  Coal! 

EOBEETS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heat  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  about  id., 
without  attention.  For  Bedrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
purpose.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

112,  Victoria  Street^  Westminster,  S.W, 


BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM  &  SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  zo-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  ai-oz. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

GARDEN   POTS   of  best  quality,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J,  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  application. 
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SPECIAL      NOTICE 


IMPORTANT    REDUCTION    IN    THE   PRICE    OP 

GALVANISED 
WIRE 

NETTING. 

The  undersigned,  the  INVENTORS  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  original 
rates.     Delivery  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order. 

BARNARD,    BISHOP    &    BARNARD S, 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS,  NORWICH,  and  93  and  95,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET, 

liONDOlT,     E.C.— October  20,   1877. 


Branded  on  every  Casting. 


I 


Macfarlane's  Castings, 

Arr-hitoctural,  Artistic,  aiul  Sanitaiy, 

f 'nnserv.itorie.'! ;  Winter  Gardens;  Arbouvs;  Pavilious;  Harden  Screens; 
flarden  Entrances;  B.ind3tands;  Verand.aha;  Covered  Way.'! ;  Bo.atlionsea ; 
Railings;  Balconies;  &c.  Plain  ami  Ornamental  Castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  Parks,  G.avdens,  Plensur-e  Grounds,  Esplanades,  &c. 


FOR    HOME    E.    EXPORT. 


lllustnilcl  CATAT.OCII'E  irli/i  Price  List  and  Eslimatcs  for  sprrial  Designs 
on.  appliration. 

WALTER  MACFARLANE  &   CO.,   GLASGOW. 


MES  BANK  IRON 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST,,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Sit/e,  Blackfrinrs  Uridine), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 
upw.ards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


I 


PRICE   LIST    on   appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOOUE 
{Seventh  Edition). 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

%/j  Boilir  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Wi  Li.l  Aiis  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Ilolloway,  tjho  will  ce>  tify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  ponier,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 


Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  connplete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices, 


KEITH'S  PATENT   P.OII.ERS,  requiring  no  hrick- 

-setting. 
THE     IMPROVED     FI.UED     or     CHAMP.ERED 

SADDI.F.  BOILER. 
rRUClfOKII  SADDLE  BOILER, 
NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).     See 

p.  666.  dardentn'  Chronicle. 
"r,OI,I)  MEDAL"  HOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 

"TRENTIIAM   IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  .Sniolve  t  "onsunier. 
P.\TENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  kvi-:rv  otiif.r  roilkr  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellenre. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  S:c. 


Useful  and  Ornamental  for  Gardens  and  Consenniioriei. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Archei;, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Rosenes, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Temples, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Covered  Ways, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof). 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

lion  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Aviaries  and  Pheasantries, 
Wire  Work— Baskets, 
Wire  Work — Trellises, 
it^  R.  H.   begs  most   respectfully  to  solicit   the  favour  of 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  are  contemplating  making 
alterations    in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one   of  his   "NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of   DESIGNS,"  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

R.     HOLLID  AY, 

Horticultural    Iron  and   Wire  Works, 

2A.  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE, 

LONDIJN,  W. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron   Hurdles,   Strained  Wire  Fencing, 
Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  1,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor 
Castle  and  Frogmore  Gardens,  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  ihc 
lale  Professor  Lindley,  &c. 

MADE  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  NVOOL. 
A  p,  rfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fi.>:ed  tem- 
perature where    it    is   applied.     A  good    covering  for   pits  and 
Forcing  Frames. 

PROTECTION  from  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

Improved  "  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  i  yards  wide,  is  bd. 

per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMCXANVAS. 

2  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard  run. 

3  yards  wide iJ.  per  yard. 

4  yards  wide .V    lo.^.  per  yard. 

ELISHA    T.    ARCHER,   only   Maker  of  "  Frigi   Domo," 

P.rockley  Road.  Forest  Hdl,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  of  all  Florists 

and  Seedsmen. 

NOnCE.— REMO^ED  from  3.  CANNON  STREET.CITV. 

Q  HAW'S      TIFFANY,      ELAS^'IC      NET- 

O     TING.    CANVAS,    S:c.,    for    Shading.    Protectins.    and 

oiher  llortiruttnral  Purposes.     For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 

JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  aq,  Oxford  Sticet.  Manchester. 

"'         T  h13M"aS  '  S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW    and   IMPBOVED    SYSTfiM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  boll,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall  :— 20  yds,     40  yds.     60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 
s.    J.       s.    ./.       s.    d.       ,v.    d.       s.    d. 

No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      3^ 
No.  13      ,,         M     ,1     3       r  10      2    5      3    o      :i    7 

Illust-rated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
Fillings  for  Espalier  'IVainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards. 

.Special  qiiotatkms  for  /.nvvr  quafitid'is. 

J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGT(JN  wikf.works, 

385;    and     ifij,     E  D C  W  A  K  E     li  ( )  A  I).     L  O  N  D  O  N,     \\\ 
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Tivo  Sheets  of  Engravings,  in  Coloicrcd  Cover,  Price  Fourpence.     Ready  December  i8. 

THE 

CHRISTMAS      NUMBER 

OF  THE 

GARDEN  K  R'S         M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E . 

This  SPECIAL  NUMBER   will  consist  of  Tliirty-two  Pages,  filled  with  Original  Papers  by  Writers  of  known  ability  in  Horticulture  and  universal 
knowledge.     It  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  with  beautiful  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  an 

ILLUMINATED      SHEET      ALMANAC, 

SUITABLE    FOR    FRAMING. 


This  Special  Issue  comprises  Treatises  on  the  Amateur's  Fig  Garden  ;  the  Decoration  of  the  Dinner  Table  in  the  Grand  Manner  ;  the  Wilson  Raft  for  Aquatic  Plants  ;  the 
Flowering  and  Fruiting  of  the  Holly  ;  Specimen  Gleichenias  ;  "Cat's  Cradle,"  a  Philological  Study  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Nativity  ;  a  Geologist's  Account  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth  ;  the  Imprisoned  Hurricane  and  the  Groaning  Tree  ;  with  many  minor  matters  of  not  less  importance  for  the  Household  and  the  Garden,  and  for 
casual  reading  at  the  fire-side. 

Advertisers  should  forward  their  Annoiiuceuicnis  not  later  than  December  15,  to  the 

ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICE  of  the   "GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,"  128  and  129,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


THE  &AEDENEES'  CHEONICLE. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING, 

Head  line  cJiarged  as  two. 
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GARDENERS.  AND   OTHERS.  WANTING    PLACES, 

26  words  IS.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  5J.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  i/ie  current  week  must  reach  tJie  Office 
by   Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom:  12  Months,  ^\  3^.  lorf. ;  6  Months, 
i\s.  lid.  :  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C., 
to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo.,  with  Illustrations,  2s.,  cloth, 
(postage  3rf  ), 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING ; 
or  How  to  make  One  Acre  of  Lard  produce  £620  a  Year 
by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables :  also.  How  to 
Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glasshouses  so  as  to  realise  ;Ci7t'  per 
annum  clear  profit.  By  SAMUEL  WOOD,  author  of  "  Good 
Gardening." 

'■We  are  bound  to  recommend  it.  The  amateur  and 
Gentleman's  gardener,  and  the  market  grower  cannot  fail  to 
share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Wood's  ro\\tir\e.""Gnrdeuers'  I^lagazine. 

Crosrv  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

New  Works  Now  Ready. 

THE  LARV^  of  the  BRITISH  LEPI- 
DOPTFRA  and  their  FOOD  PLANTS.  By  Owen 
Wilson.  Wiih  Life-sized  Figures,  Drawn  and  Coloured  from 
Nature  by  Eleanora  Wilson.  Part  L  with  eight  elaborately 
Coloured  Plates,  \-2S.  To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts.  Sup- 
plied only  to  Subscribers  for  the  whole  Work. 

THE  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  Third 
Series.  Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New  and 
Rare  Plants.  By  Sir  J.  D.^HOOKER.  C.E.,  K.CS-I..  Pres. 
R.S..  &c.  The  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Fitch,  F.L.S.  Vol. 
XXXIII.,  with  Sevemv-two  Coloured  Plates.  421.  Published 
Monthly,  with  Six  Coloured  Plates,  3s.  6d.  ;  Annual  Sub- 
scription, 4Z.T. 

THE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE.  New  Series, 
enlarge  to  Royal  4to.  Coloured  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or 
Conservatory.  By  Richard  Dean,  F.R.H.S.  The  Drawings 
by  J-  N.  Fitch.  New  Volume  for  1877.  with  Forty-eight  beauti- 
fully Coloured  Plates,  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s.  Pub- 
lished Monthly,  with  Four  Coloured  Plates,  ^s.  td.  ;  Annual 
Subscription,  ^is.     Cloth  Cases  for  Binding,  is.  6d. 

FLORA  of  TROPICAL  AFRICA.  By 
Danif.l  Olivek.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Vol.  III.  UMBEL- 
LIFERjE  to  EBENACEjE.  SOI.  Publisheil,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  First  Cominissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  2ar.  each. 

L.  REEVE  AND  CO.,  s,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


NEW    EDITION.    REVISED    AND    EXTENDED. 


Just  Published,  Illustrated  by  mnnerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  large  ^vo,  cloth,  35^., 

The  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants. 

By       ROBERT       THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

REVISED       AND       GREATLY       EXTENDED 
By   THOMAS    MOORE,    F.L.S., 

Curator  of  the   Chelsea    Botanic   Garden,    Co-Editor  of    the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,   S:c.  ; 

Assisted  by  several  eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 

"The  best  Book  of  its  kind." — Gardeners'  MagaztJie. 


LONDON:     BLACKIE    &     SON,     PATERNOSTER     BUILDINGS,     E.G., 
AND    SOLD   BY   ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


An  Entirely  Novel  Work  on  Table  Decoration.  In  folio,  with 
twenty-four  Original  De.signs  in  Chromo-Lithography ; 
price  ^or, 

FLORAL  DESIGNS  for  the  TABLE  : 
Plain  Directions  for  its  Ornamentation  with  Cut  Flowers 
and  Fruic,  Classified  Lists  of  Suitable  Plants,  Leaves,  Berries, 
&c.  :  and  TWENTY-FOUR  ORIGINAL  COLOURED 
DESIGNS  for  Decorating  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and 
Supper  Tables  at  a  moderate  cost. 
"  The  prettiest  and  most  useful  Gift-Book  of  the  season." 
WYMAN  AND  SONS,  8i,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  W.C. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  15,^., 

FOOD  and  DIETETICS, 
Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  Considered.  By 
F.  W.  Paw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

"  A    standard   work    of  reference." — Lancet.     "  A  book  of 
first-rate    merit, — Practitioner.      "  Very    full    and    exhaustive 
throughout." — Spectator.    "  A  work  with  which  every  educated 
man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar." — Clieviical  News. 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Just  published  for  1878,  price  td,, 

FRANCIS  MOORE'S  ALMANAC. 
This  very  popular  Almanac,  which,  besides  the  usual 
Calendar,  contains  a  fuller  account  of  the  Eclipses  and  Astro- 
nomical phenomena  of  the  Year  than  any  publication  of  its 
class,  was  lately  increased  by  several  pages,  giving  Lists  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
other  useful  information,  to  which  has  been  since  added  a 
List  of  the  Principal  Business  Fairs  in  England  and  Wales. 

Published   by  the   STATIONERS*  COMPANY,    Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  3s.  6rf., 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  EROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Resideuces. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed, '.'  I^IidlandCounties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHfeRE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENicH,  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  loj.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE.  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

EVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE    BELGE 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Aliard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cre'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T,  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux.  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
lOJ.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office.  Ghent. 

H    E       CULTIVATOR,— 

A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
To^vns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8-^.  persquare  inch,  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator^  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 
OF     Describing    Plants     Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  1  s. 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or,  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  (Economy.  In  One 
Volume,  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  '\s. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  The  Rudiments'_ 
OF  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  Svo,  half  bound,        ■' 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  is.  6d. 


I 


London;    BRADBURY,    AGNEW,  and    CO., 
Street,  E.C. 


Bouverie 
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THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  .and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  F.iSHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  4^/.  ;  Stamped,  51/. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which   must  be  paid  in   advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....   Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.G. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,     St.     Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee&  Nightingale,  15,  North JohnStreet. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 

^-  ADVEHTISERS  arc  requested  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  oljject  to  receive  Letters  to  be  called 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

ANTED,   a  GARDENER   (Scotch   pre- 

ferred)  and  WIFE,  with  no  family. — Man  must  under- 
stand Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  also  Hothouse  Work  ; 
wife  to  do  the  Washing  for  the  Family.  Cottage  on  the  pre- 
mises.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  5,  De  Vere  Garden.^ 
Kensington,  S.W. 

ANTED,    a    thoroughly   qualified    OUT- 

DOOR  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  a  New 
Nursery  ;  married  preferred.  House  found.  Applicants  to 
state  age,  wages,  and  reference.  —  B.  WHITHAM,  The 
Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 

WANTED,  a  Young"  MAN,  age  25  to  30, 
married  preferred.  Must  be  well  experienced  in 
Growing  Stove  Plants  and  Ferns  for  Covent  Garden  Market. 
References  required  to  that  effect. —  Apply  personally.  The 
Gardens.  33A,  Turner  Road,  Lee,  Kent,  S  E, 

WANTED,  a  respectable  Youth,  as  Out- 
door APPRENTICE,  to  the  Nursery  Business  and 
Fruit  Growing.  A  good  opportunity.  —  W,  W, ,  Messrs. 
Flanagan  t^  Son,  98,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  an  active  Young  MAN,  that 
understands  Tying  Plants  for  Market,  and  to  make 
himself  useful.  Wages  i6i.  per  week. — Apply  by  letter,  to 
R.  WEATHERILL,  Woodsidc  Nursery.  North  Fmchley.  N. 

Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  WAREHOU.SEMAN,  for  the 
Agricultural  Seed  Trade  ;  must  be  a  good  Salesman, 
and  understand  his  business.— JAMES  VATES,  Royal  Oak 
Milk,  Stockport. 

Shopman, 
ANTED,  for  the  Vegetable,  Flower,  and 

Agricultural  Seed  Trade,  an  experienced  SHOPMAN  ; 
must  be  well  up  at  Counter  Work  and  a  good  Salesman.  State 
age,  salary  expected,  and  full  particulars  — Address,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Messrs.  NUITING  anu  SONS.  60.  Barbican,  E.C. 

ANTED,  a  SHOPMAN.— Mustbe  well 

up  in  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Business  ;  one  that  can 
Draw  Plans.  Keep  Accounts,  and  RIeasure-up  Contract  Work 
would  be  preferred.  Good  character  required.  State  wages 
expected.-JAMES  SOUTHERN,  36.  Market  Street,  Bolton, 
Lancashire. 

ANTED,   a  SHOPMAN   accustomed   to 

Counter  Trade. — Address  application,  stating  salary 
and  experience.  A.,  12.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ANTED,   an   experienced    CLERK. 

Salary  /S  per  month. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  quali- 
fications, experience,  and  age,  addressed,  B.,  12,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  fo~r 

Seed  Shop. — Apply,  slating  terms,  with  references,  to 
JOHN  JEFFERIES  and  CO.,  Seed  Warehouse,  Oxford. 


w 


WANTED,  a  Young  MAN  (i8  to  20  years 
of  age),  to  Assist  in  a  Seed  Shop.  Preference  given  to 
one  who  has  had  two  or  three  years'  experience. — Apply 
stating  terms,  with  references,  to  FISHER,  HOLMES  &  CO., 
Seedsmen,  Sheffield. 


WANT     PLACES. 


G.      HENDERSON 

AND    SON    have    many    excellent 


E. 


GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re- engagement. 

E,  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such.— Pine-apple  Nursery. 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


EP.  DIXON  can  at  present  recommend 
•  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries  from  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring 
such.— The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon 
his  Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where 
great  experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the 
same  time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied 
for  that  the  fillmg  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as 
that  would  prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. — 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head).- Age  25,  single; 
good  experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  references. — 
T.  C,  Mr.  Southern,  Shardlow,  Derby. 

GARDENER  (Head,  good),  where  two  or 
more  are  kept. — Age  34,  married  ;  understands  Vines, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening, 
also  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  First-class  testimonials. — C.  P., 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Co.,  Nurseries,  Hertford,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Head),  middle-aged,  married, 
no  family.— J.  Simi'SO>j.  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wharn- 
cliffe,  Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield,  can  recommend  an  excellent 
man  as  above ;  thirteen  years  in  former  situation,  left  through 
the  estate  being  sold.  First-class  testimonials  as  to  character 
and  ability. 

GARDENER  (He.\d).— Age  30 ;  fifteen 
years'  character  from  former  and  present  employer.  My 
employer  will  allow  any  Gentleman  wanting  a  Gardener  to 
inspect  the  gardens  of  which  I  have  the  entire  management, 
including  Gla^;s  in  every  department.  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardens.  Parks,  Plantations,  and  the  usual  routine  of  a  gentle- 
man's place.— R.  W.,  Goldsmith's  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  four 
are  kept  ;  age  28. — The  Advertiser  can  with  confidence 
strongly  recommend  his  Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man  :  twelve 
years'  experience;  very  respectable. — Mr.  D.  POWELL, 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Powderham 
Castle,  Exeter. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  31.— R.  Slioht- 
HOLM,  Farfield  House.  Armley,  Leeds,  offers  his  services 
to  any  Lady,  Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  really  com- 
petent person  as  above  ;  well  up  in  the  Cultivation  ol  all  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Vegetables,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing ;  also  understands  Land  and  Stock.  Excellent 
reference. 

To  Koblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  in  a  good  Establish- 
ment,  where  at  least  three  or  four  are  kept,  and  where  a 
thorough  practical  Man  is  wanted  —Age  41,  married  ;  under- 
stands the  Management  of  a  small  Home  Farm.  High-class 
testimonials,  and  long  personal  character.  No  small  place 
treated  with.  —  H.  D. ,  Webster,  Stationer,  Falcon  Road, 
Clapham  Junction,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30, 
married  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Management  of 
a  good  Garden.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — H.  T.,  2,  High 
Street,  Somerstown,  Chichester. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  31, 
single  ;  thoroughly  understands  Stove  and  Greenhovse 
Plants,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  good  character.  ~  G.  D., 
H.  Sprigings,  Orchard  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (Second',  or  good  Single- 
handed).  —Age  24  :  understands  Vines,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Two  years' good 
character.— T.  G..  Oak  Lawn,  The  Glebe,  Lee,  Kent. 

GARDENERn:UNDER),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden, — Age  21.  Good  character  from  last  situation.  — 
G.  B. ,  Manor  Villa,  Burgesshill,  near  Hay  ward's  Htath, 
Sussex. 


/^ARDENER    (Under,  or  Journeyman), 

\^  in  a  good  Garden,  Kitchen  Garden  or  Pleasure  Ground, 
with  opportunity  of  seeing  General  Gardening.— Age  21  ;  a  good 
hand  with  Scythe.  To  live  in  bothy  preferred.  Good  charncter. 
Leaving  through  the  breaking  up  of  establishment.  Reference 
to  be  made  10  Mr.  Batters,  Gardener.— THOMAS  HARRIS, 
The  Gardens,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  H.-impshire. 

To  Nurserymen. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  SALESMAN. 
— Twelve  and  a-half  years'  experience  in  general  Nursery 
work;  thorouph  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Six  and  a-half  years  with  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  i^t  Sons,  and  for 
the  past  four  years  Foreman  and  Salesman  in  the  Stove  Plant 
Department.— J.  !{.,  a,  iJudmaston  'J'errace,  Stanley  Bridge, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

To  Market  Gardeners,  &c. 

SALESMAN,  GARDENER,  or  FOREMAN. 
—Young  :  has  had  long  experience  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  also  m  Market  Gardening, —Apply  by  letter  to  A.  U., 
1,  Hume  Villas,  Arragoa  Road,  Twickenham,  S.W. 


IVTANAGER,  or  GENERAL   FOREMAN, 

J^TlL  in  a  Nursery.— Age  37  ;  well  up  in  Roses,  Gardenias, 
Steplianotis,  &c.,  in  quantity;  Fruit  and  General  Forcing,  and 
rouiine  of  a  general  compact  Business.— X.,  r.  Nelson  Grove, 
Merton,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR  and 

-*-  FOREMAN,— Age  30,  married  ;  thoroughly  understands 
the  profession.  First-class  references.  Country  prefarred.— 
T.  J.,  8,  Lahore  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

PROPAGATOR,   or    PROPAGATOR    and 

•*-  FOREMAN  (Induor),— Age  24  ;  ten  years"  experience. 
Good  reference,- A.  Z.,  Post-office,  F.dgware,  Middlesex. 

O       GENTLEMEN,       NURSERYMEN, 

FLORISTS,  &c.— Wanted  by  a  married  Man,  age  40, 
Management  of  Land  and  Stock,  or  Glass  Erections  for  Plant 
and  Cut  Flower  Growing  for  Market  and  other  purposes  ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Rearing  and  Selling  all  kinds  of  Stock, 
Farming  in  all  branches,  and  Accounts  generally,  with  Growing 
and  Selling  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  S:c  ,  for  Market  and 
other  purposes.  No  objection  to  take  management  of  any  new 
Glass  Erections,  to  open  a  Business  for  a  Gentleman,  &e. 
Every  reference  given  and  security  it  required.— H.  W,  B., 
London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


A  GENT  in  LONDON  (Agri-Horticultural).— 

•i^^-  The  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience 
among  the  leading  English  and  Continental  Houses  connected 
with  the  above,  and  who  has  during  the  past  seven  years  trans- 
acted the  London  Business  of  a  well-known  Provincial  firm  re- 
tiring at  Christmas  next,  is  open  to  arrange  with  another  house 
of  good  standing  in  a  similar  capacity,  either  at  his  present 
office,  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  City,  or  elsewhere,  or 
would  accept  Resident  Country  Agency  of  House  or  Landed 
Property,  and  give  accurate  returns  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments pertaining  thereto.  Unexceptionable  references  given  and 
required.- CURATOR,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

To  Guano,  Seed  Merchants,  Nurserymen.  &c. 

TRAVELLER.— CiKORGE  B,  CoCKS,  who  for 
many  years  represented  the  late  firm  of  Peter  Lawaon  & 
Son,  and  Inspected  their  Manure  Agencies  in  the  West,  also 
subsequently  representing  the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  (Limited),  is  desirous  of  an  engagement  with  any 
respectable  firm  as  TRAVELLER  in  the  above  branches;  is 
thoroughly  well  up  in  Seed  Growing,  and  has  also  a  knowledge 
of  Agricultural  Machinery.  Would  not  object  to  do  America 
arid  the  Continent. — The  Old  Nurseries,  Donington,  Spalding, 
Lincolnshire. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  MANAGER,  in  a 
Provincial  Seed  or  Nursery  Business. — Age  23.  Good 
references.  —  F.  N.,  C.  Eetry,  29,  Paternoster  Square,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  E.C. 

SHOPMAN,  or  TRAVELLER.— Age  33  ; 
accustomed  to  the  road  ;  long  practical  experience  in  every 
department  of  the  Seed  Trade.  Highest  references. — T.  E., 
'8,  Percival  Street,  Ardwick  Green,  Alanchester, 

To  SEEDSMEN,  &c.— A  young  Man,  with 
seventeen  years' experience,  desires  a  situation  ;  hasser\ed 
as  Warehouseman,  Shopman,  Traveller,  and  Rye-grass  Biiytr, 
for  best  houses  in  the  Wholesale  aad  Retail  Trade.  Moderate 
salary  expected.  Is  a  Teetotaler. — G.  M.,  4,  Dimcairn  Terrace. 
Belfast. 

CLERK,  in  the  Nursery  or  Seed  Trade.— 
—A  young  Man  of  first-class  experience,  a  good  Corre- 
spondent and  llook-keeper,  and  could  Travel  if  required. — 
M.  N.,  Gardeners'  Chro/tide  Ofiice,  W.C. 


STEWARD,  MANAGER,  or  BAILIFF.— 
Re-engagement  wanted  at  Lady-day  ;  has  had  great 
experience  upon  large  estates.  Seven  years  in  present  situa- 
tion: 20C0  acres.  The  hiehe^t  references  to  character  and  ability. 
—A..  18,  Mill  Street,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  FORTING. 


B    P    P    S  '   S 


(RREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES       EPPS&CO. 

IIOMCEOPATH  IC    CHEMIST.S. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Mind  and  body 
are  so  closely  enlertwined  that  for  the  former  to  be 
vigorous  the  latter  must  be  healthful.  The  first  step  tow.irds 
the  maintenance  of  health  is  to  secure  perfect  digestion,  which 
is  readily  obtained  by  this  noted  medicine,  the  most  competent 
efTecliially  to  restrain  every  adverse  influence  which  can  mar, 
impair,  or  vex.itiously  modify  this  all-important  process.  The 
student,  merchant,  man  of  pleasure,  and  humblest  labourer  may 
each  in  turn  derive  vigour,  case,  and  strength  from  occasional 
doses,  or  a  longer  course,  of  Holloway's  purifying  Pills.  How- 
ever wavering  the  mind,  or  unstrung  the  nerves,  this  fint 
medicine  will  track  the  derangement  to  its  source,  where  it  will 
ovtrthrow  it  and  establish  order  and  purity  in  its  place. 
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Pre-eminent     among     Boilers     is 

WEEKS'S  PATENT  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT 

TUBULAR     BOILER, 

WITH   PATENT   DIAPHRAGM   AND  JTO^L   ECONOMISEE. 

Invented     in      1844. 
There  are    upwards  of 

Three  Thousand 
of  these  B  oiler s  in 
operation. 


Patented     for    Ini- 

provements  in  1869. 

They  are  woricing   the 

largest  Hot- water 
Apparatuses    in 

existence. 

The  Patent  Fuel 
Economiser,  added 

in  1874,  effects  a  saving 
of    at    least    15    per 

cent. 

No  Boiler  can  boast 
such  a  long  and  SUC- 

cessfal  career. 

Weeks's  Patent  Du- 
plex Upright  Tubular 
Boiler  with  Fuel  Econo- 
miser combined  may 
be     justly    styled     the 

"Champion  of  the 

World"    for    heatings 
by  Hot  Water. 

We    guarantee 

these  Boilers  for  10 
years  when  fixed  by 
ourselves. 


Full  particulars  ami  Illustrated  Sheet  post-free  on  application. 


J    WEEKS  &  CO.,  HORTICULTURALTBUILDERTand  HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W^ ^ 


Editorial  Communications  shonld  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publi^^'  "  *=  P*J=J*''  ^^hrS^^f  Mw7lS«?S.d°Publ4ed'by  ihi 
Printed  by  WUX.AM  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  P.«°°«  °' ^?'?j^' ^^^^ 
.idW,.UAM''p,cu.HOS,^ttheOffi^e,_4.Wem^^^^^^^^ 
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iS^3     W/f/?  this  Number  is  presented  a 
beautifully  Coloured  Plate  of 
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NOTICE  — All  Numbers  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle" prior  to  1874  are  is.  each. 

HE    PELARGONIUM    SOCIETY.— 

The  Exhibition  of  this  Society  for  1878  will  be  held,  by 
arrangement  witn  the  Council,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  JUNE  iS,  in  connection  with 
the  Rose  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Members 
only  can  compete,  the  qualification  of  Membership  being  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea. 

The  Schedule,  which  includes  ^4  Classes,  and  offers  PRIZES 
to  the  value  of  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  and  ELEVEN 
POUNDS,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  THOMAS  MOORE,  Hon.  Secretary, 

Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea.  London,  S.W. 

ROTHEROE  and   MORRIS,   HORTI- 

CULTURAL,  Market  Garden  and  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  98,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  EC,  and  at  Leyton- 
stone,  E.      Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

AFFODILS,    &:c.,    for    Naturalisation    in 

floral  walks,  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  flower  borders, 
shrubberies,  and  woodland  walks,  10s.,  20s.,  and  30.^.  per  1000  ; 
2J.  6d.,  35.  6d.,  and  5J.  6d.  per  100.  CROCUS,  12s.  dd.  per  1000. 
SNOWDROPS,  18^.  per  1000.  SNOWFLAKES,  7s.  &d.  per 
100.  SCILLAS.  5J.  6d.  per  loo.  LILIES,  -xos.  per  100. 
BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

RUITING    PLANTS  of  ORANGES, 

St.  Michael's.  Blood  and  Tangierlne,  can  be  supplied  by 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Nurseries,  Sawbridgworth, 
Herts.  Price  and  List  of  sorts  on  application, 

YCHNIS    CHALCEDONICA.  —  To    be 

Sold.  TOO  plants  of  the  double  Scarlet. 
Mr.    KINGMAN,    Upway,   Dorchester. 

SPARAGUS,   for  Forcing   or   Planting.— 

A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.  For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H.  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

SPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

of  Connover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  and  3-yr,  Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing. 

C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

MERICAN    POTATOS.  — Splendid   new 

varieties  for  this  season,  also  all  the  standard  sorts, 
in  large  (|uantitics  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  trade  and 
others  are  recommended  to  purchase  their  supplies  early,  a 
there  will  be  a  great  demand.     Apply  to 

HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

LANTING    POTATOS— Myatt^s    Prolific 

Kidney,  and  other  leading  kmds,  fine  samples,  can  be 
supplied  by  the  Cwt.,  Sack,  or  Ton.     Prices  on  application  to 

Messrs.     JOHN      and      GEORGE     McHA'ITIE,     Seed 
Merchants,  Chester, 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Othere 

BKQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  ordeis  to 

J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-supcr-Marc. 

Price  List  on  applioalion. 


G 


Dutcb.  Roots. 

CHARLES  LEE  and  SON  have  received  a 
large  consignment  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  DUTCH 
ROOTS,  for  which  they  hope  to  be  favoured  with  early  Orders. 
CATALOGUES  post-free. 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammer- 
smith, London,  W. 

HUBARB,  SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS, 

Extra  Strong  for  Forcing.     Price  on  application  to 
JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,   "Newton"  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

JOHNSTONE'S    ST.    MARTIN'S 

t^  RHUBARB.— Earliest  and  best  in  cultivation,  strong 
roots.  9J'.  per  dozen.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GENERAL  NURSERY  TRADE  LIST  now  ready. 
W.  P,  LAIRD  AKD  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 
JOHN    COWAN,    The   Vineyard,    Garston, 

tJ  near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

Maiden  Apples, 

JCHEAL  AND  SONS,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
•     Crawley,  Sussex,  have  Maiden  and  2-yr.   APPLES  to 
offer  to  the  Trade,  unusually  fine,  and  all  the  leading  varieties. 
Prices  on  application. 

PECIMEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 

TREES  and    SHRUBS  for  immediate   effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
H,  LANE  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Berlthamsted,  Herts. 

Eoses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
_  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chettsey. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  ; — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

ARGE    TREE    BOX.— Handsome,  bushy, 

and  well  rooted,  5,  6,  7  and  8  feet  high.  Tree  Box 
live  under  trees  better  than  any  other  evergreen  tree.  Prices 
on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

PIR^A    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

The  above  can   be   had.    in   fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6r.  per  loo.  £-j  per  looo,  or  £,60  per  10,000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CCERULEA,     S.ooo. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

PIGELIA      MARYLAN  DICA.— 

Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64J,  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

ANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  of 

this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  las.  per  loo,  i3oj.  per 
1000.     Extremely  healthy.  6,  8  and  lo  inches  high  and  uDwards. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

ANTED,  TEA  ROSES,   Mardchal  Niel 

and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  strong  plants  from  open  ground  ; 
also  Seedling  BRIERS. 
E   COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

ANTED,   DRAC/ENA   TERMINALIS, 

in  large  and  small  quantities. 
W.  HOWARD,  29,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,      700     good,     strong,    young 
BRIER   STOCKS  for  Budding  full  Standard  Roses 
on.     State  cash  price,  goods  put  on  rail,  to 

C.  WHITEHOUSE,  Nurseryman,  Brereton,  Rugeley. 

ANTED,  500  to  1000  VVELLINGTONIA 

GIGANTEA,  i  foot  high.  Send  sample  and  lowes 
cash  price  to 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Nurseryman,  Retford,  Notts. 

ANTED,  ENGLISH  OAK,  2  to  2    feet, 

and  larger;  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  to  2 J^  feet, 
and  larger  ;  PINUS  LARICIO  (true)  ;  all  stout,  transplanted, 
clean  grown,  and  well  rooted.  Give  sizes,  quantity,  and  all 
particulars,  to 

F.    &  A.    DICKSON  &  SONS,  The    "Upton"  Nurseries, 
Chester, 

WANTED,   5000    Common  ASH,  medium 
size.     Address 
S,  MAYOR.  Marquis  of  Granby  Yard.  Lowerhcad  Row,  Leeds. 

ANTED,  LARCH  POLES,  3  to  3!  inches 

diameter  at  base.     Send  price  tu 
CHARLES     LEE.    Hoiuiilow. 


w 


LILIES. — Being  an  Importer  of  many 
thousands  annually  of  choice  Lilies  direct  from  their 
native  habitats,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  supply  all  the  rare 
sorts  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Establishment    for    New  and    Rare    Plants,   King's   Road, 
Chelsea.  London.  S.W. 

IPPE  BROTHERS  beg  to  announce  that 

their  NEW  CATALOGUE  has  been  forwarded  to  their 
Customers.  Quedlinburg,  Prussia. 

W'  M.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 
Sussex,  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  stocks  in  Europe. 

Specialties — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons. 

To  the  Trade, 

DOUBLE     LILAC     PRIMROSES.— 
Per  100,  i2r.  6d.  :  per  looo,  loor. 
RODGER,  McClelland   anh  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
Newry. 

FlTst-class  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES.  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  An  immense  stockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  tirst-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

Pansy  Seed. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  have  much  pleasure 
in  offering  Show  and   Fancy  Pansy   Seed,  saved  from 
the  finest  named  Flowers      Price  on  application. 

DOWNIE     AND     LAIRD,    17,    South     Frederick    Street. 
Edinburgh. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 
JOHN     STANDISH    AND    CO.,    Royal 

*J  Nui-series,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers, 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

f-'  134.  Faubourg  de  Eruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :    Messrs.   R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Hal-p  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs, 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen.  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  application. 

HEASANT-EYED     NARCISSUS.— 

For  Sale,   Bulbs  of  this  sweet-scented  Narciss.   los.  per 
bushel.        Likewise     Bulbs     of    LILIUM    BULBIFERUM, 
i2i.  per  100.     Terms  cash   with   order.     Package  free.     Post- 
office  Orders  payable  Vauxhall, 
C.   W,  ALDERSON,  Langley  Lane.  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

HRISTMAS  TREES,  fine,  about  20,  12  to 

14  feet,  and  about  25,  4  to  6  feet  ;  cheap,  to  clear, 
W.  GROVE,  Nurseryman,  Hereford. 

80,000  Pontlcnm  Rhododendrons. 

TOHN    STANDISH     and     CO.    have     an 

f^  immense  stock  of  PONTICUMS  to  offer,  suitable  for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

A  Specially  Cheap  Offer. 

PICE  A      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specnuens,  3,  4,  5,  to  6  feet,  at  35..  4^. ,  5jr., 
and   6s.  each  ;  less  per  dozen.     Quotations  to  the  Trade  on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

English  Yews.  English  Yews. 
l^NGLISH  YEWS,  3^104 feet,  12s.  per  doz., 

J — J  8oi,  per  loo  :  4  to  4J  feet,  iZs.  per  doz.,  \oos.  per  ico. 
All  re^ntly  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen, 

JOFIN    PERKINS    AND    SON,    52,    Market   Square, 
Northampton. 

ELLINGTONIAS,    12   to    15   feet   high, 

cheap,  for  Christmas  Trees. 
E.  COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

LARCH,   2,}    and    3   to   4  feet.     Price   on 
application. 
W.  H.  BLAND,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Fordham,  near  Soham 

A  Special  Offer. 

FIFTY   THOUSAND    OAKS,  5,  6,  7,  8,9, 
to  10  reet  ;  ELM,  8,  9.  10,  11,  to  12  feet  I  SYCAMORE, 
SPRUCE,  &c.     Prices  on  application  to 

M.  AND  A.  CUNNINGHAM  and  CO.,  The  Toree  Nur- 
series, Burton-on-Trent. 

LAURELS,   Common,  very  bushy,  superior 
stulT.  s  to  3  feet,    MS.  per  100.     ENGLISH  YEW,  \'A 
to  2  feet,  very  bushy,  25^.  per  100,     LARCH,  extra  fine  trans- 
planted, several  si^cs  :  samples  and  price  on  application, 
J.  J.  MARRIOTT,  HiuhfielJ  Nurseries,  Matlock. 

OGG    AND    ROBERTSON    can    offer   a 
quantity  of  large  sound  POTATO  (ANIONS  ;  price  on 
applicatiou.  33,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

10,000  Lilium  auxatum. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  wiU  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY.  December  17.  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  10.000  magnificent  BULBS  of 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan  in  splendid 
condition,  in  large  and  small  lots  to  suit  all  buyers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Plants  and  Sulba  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  19.  at 
half-past  12  o'Cloclc  precisely,  a  consignment  of  DUTCH 
PLANTS  from  Boskoop,  consisting  of  specimen  Hollies, 
Conifers.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Standard  and 
Dvvarf  Roses.  Euonymus,  Filberts,  Gooseberry  and  C\irrant 
Trees,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  Plants.  Also  a  consignment 
of  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS, 
LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  and  other  BULBS  from  Holland. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Eatabllslied  Specimen  Orclilds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Messrs.  James  Vejtch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C,  without  reserve,  on 
THURSDAY.  December  20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  selection  of  choice  Specimen  and  other  ORCHIDS,  which 
are  being  sold  only  in  consequence  of  their  houses  being  so 
crowded.  Amongst  the  plants  will  be  found  strong  Caitleyas 
of  sorts,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  very  strong  ;  A.  rubrum,  rare  ; 
Cymbidium  ebnrneum,  Dendrobiums  in  variety,  including  the 
very  fine  D.  Brymerianum,  offered  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
fine  new  hybrid  D.  Ainsvvortbii,  Lycaste  Sklnneri  alba,  esta- 
blished plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  and  vexillariuml 
Vanda  cmrulea,  Masdevallias  in  variety,  Aerides_  Schrccderl 
and  crassifolium.  A'^anda  Cathcartii,  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country;  and  many  other  fine  kinds. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Plialssnopsia  sumatrana,  Vanda  Lowl,  Cypripedium 

BOXALLI. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  20.  at  half- 
pTSt  12  o'clock  precisely,  good  plants  of  the  rare  and  lovely 
PHAL^NOPSIS  SUMATRANA,  P.  VIOLACEA,  VANDA 
LOWI.  upwards  of  50  plants  in  flower  or  bud  of  CYPRI- 
PEDIUM BOXALLI.  upwards  of  50  plants  in  flower  or  bud 
of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CIRRHOSUM.  PHAL^ENOPSIS 
SCHILLERIANA  and  P.  AMABILIS.  fine  strong  plants,  all 
with  flower-spikes ;  DENDROEIUM  VVARDIANUM,  with 
fijwer-buds  ;  and  other  choice  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession,  all 
those  extensive  GREENHOUSES.  MUSHROOM- 
HOUSE,  RHUBARB-HOUSE.  DWELLING-HOUSE,  and 
other  Buildings,  together  with  the  large  NURSERY 
GARDEN  adjoining  and  situate  at  Fairfield,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
and  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Joshua  Grimwood.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  JAMES  EDDY,  96,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

THE  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY 
(Limited),  St.  Petersburg  Place.  Eayswater,  London,  W, 
The  Company  have  recently  opened  large  Provision  Stores, 
and  are  now  supplying,  in  addition  to  MILK  and  CREAM,  all 
descriptions  of  DAIRY  FARM  PRODUCE  :-Hams.  Bacon, 
Lard.  Bath  Chaps,  and  every  kind  of  Cheese,  both  English 
and  Foreign;  also  smoked  and  rolled  Tongues.  Potted  Meats, 
&c.  For,eign  and  Country  Orders  leceive  every  attention. 
Cash  remittance  or  Banker's  reference  required  with  Country 
Orders.     Full  Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

Mr.  HENRY  WHELAN,  Secretary. 

EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA,  large  flowering 
bulbs,  15.9.  per  dozen, 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS,  fine  named  varieties, 
zs,  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  PRITCHARD,  Nurseryman,  Shrewsbury. 

For  Sale,  Fine  Plant  of 

ARAU CARTA    EXCELSA,   well    furnished 
to  bottom,  height  15  feet  3  inches ;  price  ^10. 
EDVl^ARD  GRIZZELLE,  Gardener,  Stag  Hill,  Waterfoot, 
near  Manchester. 

OR  SALE,  one  BARRINGTON  PEACH, 

and  one  RIVERS'  VICTORIA  NECTARINE,  both 
very  fine  trees,  in  good  health  and  full  bearing  condition,  being 
three  years  in  the  present  house,  where  they  have  grown  too 
large.     Apply 

Mr.  GEORGE  COLTHART,  Ethel  House,  Gledhow,  near 
Leeds. 

EAKALE,  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB. 

— Roots  for  forcing.  Exceptionally  fine,  very  low  prices. 
For  special  quotations  apply  to 

H.  THORNTON,  12,  Maxwell  Road,  Fulham,  S.AV. 

To  tne  Trade. 
HERRIES,  Standard  Mayduke,  fine.— 

Apply  to 
JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 


c 


MANETTl  STOCKS.— 200,000  fine  stuff, 
clean  grown  and  well  rooted,  fit  for  working  this  coming 
season,  30J.  per  1000,  ;£i2  io.y.  per  10,000.  Note  :  i-yr.  from 
Cuttings,  not  old  stools,  or  old  cut-backs.  Dwarf  ROSES, 
fine,  soi'.  per  100.  Cultivated  Seedling  BRIERS,  i-yr. ,  fine, 
15J.  per  1000.  SEAKALE,  strong,  50.C.  ;  good  SEAKALE, 
Aos.  ;  Planting,  301.  per  1000.     For  Cash  only. 

RICHARD  LOCKE,  Rose  Farm,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

SEED       POTATOS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  SPECIAL  PRICED 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready.     It   com- 
E rises  all  the  best   sorts,  both  English  and  American.     They 
ave  all  been  grown  from  carefully  selected  stocks,  are  free  from 
disease,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  very  reasonable. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


H 


H 


Vines— vines— Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING,"  price  2ij.  and  425.  each.  For  Detailed  List  and 
Descriptions,  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC,"  price  los.  6i.  each. 
E.vlra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21J.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoIIoway,  London,  N. 

POTATOS.— The   finest   Collection   of  New 
Varieties   ever  sent  out,  and  all  the  standard  sorts   of 
value,  both  English  and  American.     Wholesale  and  retail. 
CATALOGUE  of 
HOOPER  AND  CO..  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
HOOPER'S    NOVELTIES   IN    POTATOS    for    1878,   a 
splendid  collection,  quite  unequalled. 

Covent  Garden  Seeds,  Genuine  StooKs. 
COPER'S      WHOLESALE     SEED 

CATALOGUE  is  now  ready.     Apply  to 
HOOPER  AND   CO.    Covent  Garden,    London,   W.C. 

MERICAN    TUBEROSES.— Magnificent 

Bulbs,  the  finest  ever  oflfered,  5.T.  6^.  and  ^s.  6d.  per 
dozen.     Trade  prices  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

HOOPER   AND    CO.,    Covent    Garden,    London.    W.C. 

SEAKALE.— Extra  fine  Forcing,  very  strong 
clean  roots,  with  good  crowns,   8,j.  and  los.  per  loo.     Un- 
known correspondents  are  requested  to  remit  cash  with  order. 

GEO.  CLARKE,  Nurseries,  Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill, 
London,  S,  W. 

CucumDer,  Rollisson's  Telegraph. 
J.  HARDY  begs  to  offer,  to  the  Trade, 

•  SEED  of  his  SELECTED  STOCK 

of  the  above,   by  the    100  Seeds  or  the  Ounce. 

Cash  or  reference.     Price  on  application  to 

H.  J.  HARDY, 

Stour  Valley   Seed    Grounds,    Bures,    Suffolk. 

To  the  Trade,  &e. 

ROSES,  Tea  and  Noisette,  in  pots  ;  immense 
stock  of  fine  plants. 
EWING    AND   CO.,    The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,    New- 
market Road,  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Nurserymen,  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES,  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London.  E.C. 

U  P  E  RB      NEW     BE  GONI  AS.— 

Hybrids  of  the  finest  new  named  sorts.     Some  of  these 

Seedlings  have   this  year  been  valued  by   the   best   Enghsh 

authority  at  Ten  Guineas  each.     Will  prove   most   magnificent 

Bedding  as  well  as  House  Plants.     Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  55. 

AUSTIN  and  RIcASLAN,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

SHORN  AND  SONS  call  attention  to  their 

extensive  collection  of  HARDY.  ORNAMENTAL, 
DECIDUOUS,  and  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
CONIFER-/E,  &c.,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  will  be 
forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Fulham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W. 

WPOTTEN  can  supply  strong  Standard 
•  ROSES,  good  sorts,  W.  P.'s  selection,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
RED  CURRANTS,  3-yr,,  strong,  izs.  per  100  ;  i-yr. 
AUCUBAS,  strong.  409.  per  1000  ;  QUICKS,  2  to  3  feet, 
strong,  price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Camden  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Planting  Season. 

E   BURGESS  begs  to  offer  the  following  :— 
•     Strong    Standard    and    Pyramid    PEARS,    ROSES, 
Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Flowering    SHRUBS,     English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  to  10  feet  ;  Spruce  FIRS. 
Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Special  Offer  of  large  Standard  Fruit-hearing 

PLUM  TREES. 

RAND  G.  NEAL  have  the  above  to  offer  in 
•  extra  large  plants,  well-rooted,  and  in  fine  condition  for 
removal.  Price,  with  List  of  Sorts,  on  application.  Also,  extra 
fine  RHUBARB  for  Forcing,  viz.  :  Early  Albert,  Victoria, 
Sovereign,  and  Myatt's  Linnaeus. 

The  Nurseries,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

TO  PLANTERS  of  GOOSEBERRY 
TREES,  BLACK  and  RED  CURRANT  TREES, 
RASPBERRY  CANES,  &c.— The  best  that  money  can  buy 
at  the  same  price  as  is  usually  charged  for  riAbish. 

ALFRED  COCKERILL,  Wholesale  Fruiterer  and  Market 
Gardener,  20,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

SPECIAL   LY       CHEAP 

OFFER. 
ASH.  2  to  3J^  feet;  BIRCH,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet; 
ALDER  -2%  to  i%,  and  3!^  to  5  feet  ;  LARCH,  t.}4.  to  2,  and 
2'^  10  4W  feet;  SPRUCE,  ij^  to  2  feet;  SCO  rCH.  xjii  to  2  feet ; 
BIRCH,  8  to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet;  CHESTNUTS.  Horse. 
8  to  10  and  to  to  12  feet ;  LAUREL,  Colchic,  4  to  5  feet; 
SYCAMORE,  4  to  5.  and  5  to  6  feet  ;  LABURNUM,  English 
and  Scotch.  2-vr.  ;  ACER  NEGUNDO.  2-yr.  ;  AILANTUS 
GLANDULOSA.  2-yr.  :  BROOM.  Common,  2-yr.  seedlings  ; 
DECIDUOUS  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in  variety,  30^.  per 
,00  Preston  Nursery  Company,  Preston. 

WILLIAM  TROaOHTON.  Manager. 

Cover  Planting,  &c. 

SAMUEL  AND  JAMES  SMITH  (late 
J.  Smith,  Sen.),  Tansley  Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derby- 
shire, have  the  following  in  large  quantities,  viz.  :— RHODO- 
DENDRON PONTICUM,!  %  to  2  feet,  20s.  per  100,  1805. 
per  1000 ;  2  to  3  feet.  20^.  per  100,  180.T.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet, 
Tfls.  per  100,  200s.  per  1000  ;  5-yr.  seedling,  i-zs.  per  1000,  .^50 
per  100,000. 

BROOM,  I-yr.  seedling,  2,;.  6a.  per  1000,  20^'.  per  10,000 ; 
2-yr.  do.,  4s.  per  1000,  30J.  per  10.000. 

GORSE,  I-yr..  25'.  per  io::o,  'zss.  per  20,000. 
Nursery  LIST  on  application. 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDI- 
FLORA. — We  can  offer  extra  strong,  bushy  plants  of 
this  really  fine,  hardy  shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high,  at  i8.r,  and  24J.  per 
dozen.  It  should  be  known  that  this  is  quite  deciduous,  and 
(unlike  the  commonly  known  Hydrangeas,  which  only  bloom  on 
the  tops  of  the  ripened  shoots  of  the  preceeding  year),  flowers 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  one,  and  so  is  sure  to  flower 
where  the  others  do  not. 
RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Newry. 

To  the  Trade  Only,  for  Cash  on  Delivery. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS, 

strong,  2or.  per  loo. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom  splendid  trusses,  loi.   per 
gross. 
THOMAS    KITLEY,    Oldfield    Nursery,    Bath. 


GIANT    LILY    OF    THE     VALLEY. 
—  Strong  blooming   Roots,    25.  per  dozen,    12s.  6d.  per 
100,  package  free. 

ROSES,  Dwarf,  the  "  Mile  Ash  dozen,"  twelve  best  varieties, 
e.\tra  strong  plants,  for  10s.  6d.,  package  free. 

EDWIN  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

Tree  Ferns— Tree  Ferns— Tree  Ferns. 

DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA. —  The 
Advertiser  continues  to  offer  the  above  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  All  trunks  carefully  selected  by  an  English 
gardener  from  the  coolest  districts  of  Tasmania,  from  1  foot 
upwards.  They  are  carefully  dressed  and  packed,  and  put  on 
board  ships  sailing  direct  to  London.  Special  terms  to  large 
buyers.     For  particulars  apply  to 

Mr.  WALKER,  9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


TUBEROSES  (American  grown).— 
Guaranteed  the  finest  Bulbs  ever  offered  ;  per  1000,  jj^io ; 
in  lots  of  5000  or  more,  ^^8  per  1000  ;  second  quality  roots,  also 
very  fine.  £6  per  1000  Delivered  on  steamer  without  extra 
charge.  WORTHINGTON  G.  SMITH,  Esq.,  15,  Mildmay 
Grove,  London,  N.,  will  have  a  sample  of  the  roots.— Address 
with  draft  or  post-office  order  for  amounts,  HENRY  E. 
CHITTY,  Florist,  Paterson.  New  Jersey,  U.S.  America. 

Bulbs.  Orchtds,  ac 

THE      NEW      PLANT     AND      BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS.  &c.,  in  which 

will  be  found  many  Novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester, 

DWARF  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 
Brier,  of  the  leading  Exhibition  varieties,  9J.  per  dozen, 
package  free.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 

JOHN    HOUSE,   F.R.H.S.,    Eastgate    Nurseries,    Peter- 
borough. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Eoaes. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  ;  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgivorth,  Herts. 

TO      EFFECT     A      CLEARANCE 
the  following  little  LOTS  are  offered  :— 
50CO  ASH,  rj^  to  5^  feet,  for  150.?. 
5000  RHODODENDRONS,  3  to  4  ft.,  fine,  751.  per  100. 
Free  into  railway  truck. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

Fruit  ana  Forest  Trees,  Oraamental  Shrubs, 
SEEDS,  Stc. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 
•  Somerset,  has  to  olTer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The    "ORCHARDIST,"  price  3s.   &(£.    The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

LADY      HENNIKER     APPLE.— 
FINE  STANDARDS,  2^.  6ci.  each,  24J.  per  dozen. 
PYRAMIDS,  ss.  &d.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
ESPALIERS,  5J.  to  71.  6d.  each. 
MAIDENS,  2i.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application  to 
EWING  AND  CO.,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Eaton, 
near  Norwich. 

ARGE  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 

TREES,  for  immediate  effect  :— 
ACACIA,  White  Flowered,  9  to  10  feet  high,  24J.  per  dozen. 
ASH,  Mountain,    Scarlet    Berried,  8  to  9  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  : 

10  to  12  feet,  i8f.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH,  Silver  Barked,  8  to  10  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
SYCAMORES.  Common,  10  to  12  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
CHESTNUT,  Spanish,  S  to    lo  feet,  i8i.   per  dozen  ;  10  to  12 
feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
,,     Horse,  8  to   10  feet,  12s.   per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  24,?. 
per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Common,  8  to  10  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS.  English,  S  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  Red-twigged.  9  to  10  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
POPLARS,  Aspen,  12  to  14  feet,  2i,s.  per  dozen  ;  16  to  20  feet. 
361.  per  dozen. 
,.     Black  Italian,  10  to  12  feet,  iSj.   per  dozen  ;  16  to  20  feet, 

36J.  per  dozen. 
,,     Lombardy,  large  leaf,  12  to  14  feet,  24J.  per  dozen  ;  16  to 
20  feet,  36^.  per  dozen. 
THORNS.  Paul's  Double  Crimson,  8  to  to  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
'Ihe  above  are  all  well  grown,  straight  as  rods,  and  have  been 
frequently  transplanted. 

Evergreen  Trees. 

ARBOR-VIT^B,  Siberian,  7  to  S  feet,  30..  per  dozen. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.  7  to  8  feet,  425.  ptr  dozen. 
CUPRESSUS    LAWSUNIANA.5  to  6  feet,  24 J.   per  dozen  ; 

6  to  7  feet,  42J,  per  dozen, 
LAURELS.  Common,  6  to  7  feet,  tos.  per  dozen.  75^.  per  100. 
,,     caucasicum,  3  to  4  feet,  12s  per  dozen,  755.  per  100. 
Portugal.  8  to  9  feet,  pyramids,  60s.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA.  8  to  10  feet.  60s.  per  dozen. 
YEWS,  English,  5  to  6  feet,  pyramids,  24J.  per  dozen,  £7  iqr. 
per  100. 
FREDERICK  PERKINS  can  with  confidence  recommend 
the  above  Evergreens  to  remove  any  distance,  being  all  trans- 
planted spring,  1877. 

Regent  Street,  Leamington. 


December  15,  1877.] 
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CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

SEED      MERCHANTS     AND     G-EOWEES,      SLEAFOED, 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  NOVELTIES  : — 

THE    RAUCEBY    HALL    MELON. 

This  splendid  new  Green-fleshed  Melon  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  gardener  at  Rauceby  Hall, 
and  has  during  the  past  two  seasons  been  exhibited  seventeen  times — in  every  case  gaining  a  First  Prize.  It 
is  hardy,  a  fine  setter,  and  a  very  heavy  cropper.  The  fruit  is  very  beautifully  netted,  the  flesh  juicy,  sweet, 
and  melting,  and  of  a  very  rich  flavour.  Altogether  it  is  a  variety  of  unquestionable  superiority,  and  worthy  a 
place  in  every  garden.  p^.^^^     2s.     6d.     per     Packet. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  \V.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Behmr  Castle  Gardeus. 

"Dear  Sir, — The  Green-fleshed  Melon  e-shibited  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  Sleaford  Show  this 
year,  and  to  which  the  First  Prize  was  awarded,  was  of  exceptional  excellence,  having  a  rich 
flavour,  and  being  sweet,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  ''  I  ana,  yours  truly, 

"  November  21, 1877.  "  W.  INGRAM." 

From  Mr.  Jamrs  Brown,  Rauceby  Hall  Gardens. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Rfy  Seedling  Green-fleshed  Melon  has  a  very  hardy  constitution,  it  Is  a  very  free 
setter  and  immense  cropper,  beautifully  netted,  and  unquestionably  the  handsomest  and  finest 
flavoured  Melon  grown,  averaging  from  3  to  4%  lb.  in  weight.  I  have  exhibited  myself  several 
times,  and  it  has  never  been  beaten.  You  can  safely  recommend  it  to  be  the  very  best  Melon 
ever  sent  out,  and  the  entire  stock  is  In  your  hands.  "I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

■' November  12,  1877.  "JAMES  BROWN." 


Fram  Mr.  C.  BiLLESON,  Sysion  Park,  Grantltam. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  tasted,  and  also  seen  growing,  the  Melon  called  Rauceby  Hall  Seedling, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  really  first-class  Melon,  most  delicious  in  flavour,  free  setter,  and  a  very 
robust  constitution.  It  is  medium  in  size,  thin  rind,  and  very  juicy.  A  most  handsome  fruit  for 
the  table.  "  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  November  16,  1877.  "  C.  BILLESON." 

Fratn  Mr.  George  Sandy,  Haverholme  Priory,  Sleaford. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  grown  your  Seedling  Melon,  with  several  other  varieties,  the  last  two 
seasons,  and  find  it  to  be  of  good  constitution,  a  very  free  setter,  fruit  of  medium  si/e,  beautifully 
netted,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  its  crop  off  much  quicker 
than  many  other  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  which  will  make  it  valuable  for  early  and  late 
crops.  "  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  November,  g,  1877.  "  GEORGE  SANDY." 


SHARPE'S  INVINCIBLE. 


NEW  LONG-PODDED  BLUE  MARROW  PEA. 


CHARLES     SHARPE    &    CO. 

Have  much  pleasure  in  sending  out  for  the  first  time  this  invaluable  new 
main-crop  Pea,  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  William  Culverwell,  of 
Thorpe  Perrow,  who  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  vegetable. 

The  Invincible  is  a  cross  between  Veitch's  Perfection  and  Essex  Rival,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  but  little  liable  to  the  attack  of  mildew. 

The  plant  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  of  a  robust  branching  habit.  The  pods  are  produced  in 
pairs,  and  occasionally  three  together,  from  near  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  stem — the  rows 
having  the  appearance  of  being  clothed  with  pods  from  top  to  bottom.  The  pods  are  closely 
packed  with  from  ten  to  twelve  large  Peas,  which,  when  cooked,  are  of  exquisite  Havour,  and  of  a 
beautiful  deep  green  colour. 

As  a  main-crop  Pea,  either  for  the  Gentleman's  Garden  or  the  Market  Gardener,  Charles 
Sharpe  &  Co.  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Invincible  Pea  will  be  found  superior  to 
anything  yet  sent  out. 

Price,  per  Quart,  5s. 
Half-pint  Packets,  free  by  post,  Is.  6d. 


SHARPE  S    IWINCir.LE. 


PEICE     TO    THE     TEADE    ON    APPLICATION; 
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Odontoglossum  crispiun. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  has  received  a  large 
importation  of  the  above  Ucrni  one  of  his  collectors,  and 
can  offer  them  by  the  dozen  or  loo,  and  will  be  happy  to   show 
them  to  any  one  favouring  him  with  a  visit,              ■■•      ■      -n      j 
E'ltablishment   for   New  and    Rare    Plants,    Kings    Xoad, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  ^^__„ 

Vines-  -Vines— Vines 

J  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
•  Liverpool,  has  siill  on  hand  several  thousands  of  strong-, 
well  ripened  VINES.  Fruiting  Canes,  los.  ^d.  to  12s.  dd.  each  ; 
P  anting  Canes.  5^.  to  7s.  6--^.  e^ch.  Catalogues  free.  Trade 
supplied.     Terms  on  application. 

171RUIT  TREES,  extra  large,  to  bear  directly. 
^  —Walnuts,  Prune  Damsons,  large  Black  ;  Victoria  and 
other  Plums,  Maydulce  Cherries,  new  Yorkshire  Cockpit  Apples, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurit;  de  Capiaumont  and  Ashton 
'I'uwn  Pears;  Scarlet  and  olher  Filberts.  To  be  Sold  cheap, 
l-.ee  on  raits.  Splendid  SPRUCE,  Scotch  FIR.  and  LARCH. 
W.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale. 

~^'  Variagated  Hollies,  fuU  of  Berries. 

WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  above,  being  very  fine  and 
fit  for  Christmas  Decorations  ;  fine  stuff,  from  3  to  5  feet,  is.  to 
•js.  6d,  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  N.      

American  GroTra  Tuberose  Roots. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  of  my  own  growing, 
finest  quality  Roots,  £s  per  icoo. 
EULALIE  JAPONICA  VARIEGATA.  ^2  per  100. 
FRANKLENIA  PUBESCENS,  2  to  4  feet,  15s.  per  dozen. 

All  packed  free  ;  freight  by  steamer,  Baltimore  to  Liverpool, 
low.    JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  America. 

''PO  THE  TRADE.— Christmas   Roses,  well 

J-  set  with  fiower-buds  ;  Spir^a  japonica,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  fine  clumps  for  Forcing  ;  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  and  French  Hybrids,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
Hvacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs, 
at  low  prices. 

F.  SANDER  AND  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  St.  Albans. 

KOSES,    Dwarf    Hybrid    Perpetuals,    very 
strong,  of  leading  sorts,  on   Manetti  Stock  ;  these,  being 
budded  so  low  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  of  the  stock,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  pots  or  beds  ;  gi.  to  12J.  per  dozen, 
70^.  per  100. 
YUCCA  RECURVA,  fine  specimens,  about  2  feet,  3J.  6d.  each 
PVRACANTHA,   Red-berried,    hardy  plants,    i-yr,,  in   4-inch 
pots,  4  to  6  inches,  31.  per  dozen,  21s.  per  100. 
,,     2-yr  .  in  5-inch  pots,  <)s.  per  dozen. 

H.  McMillan,  St.  James'  Road  Nursery,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

lY/rYROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

■LV-I-  best  stuff  for  Mendinij  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones,  II  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  m  a  yard. 
Si^es  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

ENTISH    FRUIT   TREES.— One  of  the 

largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tall  Standard  CPIERRIES,  Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Espaliei 
APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  -jos.  per  100  ;  GOOSE 
BERRIES,  CURRANTS,  S:c. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  1810. 

To  the  Trade,  &c. 

IIMES,  large  Red-twigged  ;  Giant  and  other 
J     ELMS  ;  HORSE  CHESTNyTS,&c.  ;  extra  fine,  clean. 

well  grown,  and  well  rooted  trees,  suitable  for  Street  or  Avenue 
Planting,  or  for  Immediate  Effect  in  Parks,  &c.  Particulars 
and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  CO.,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  New- 
market Road,  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

Fruit- bearing  Trees. 
T^INE    STANDARD     and     PYRAMIDAL 

J-  PEARS  — A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot, 
Berks. 

To  tHe  Trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEED. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE 
•  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Every  variety  named  in  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.     The  prices  are  very  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Niirserie.s  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS,  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  S:c.. 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.  A  personal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL.  Chief  Olfice,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Queen  of  Lilies,  Lilium  auratum. 

As  this  year's  shipments  will  be  shortly  arriving  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  alten- 
tion  to  the  foUowintj  low  prices  :— sizes  :  No.  i,  6d.  ; 
N'l.  2,  js.  ;  No.  3,  IS.  6d.  ;  No.  4,  is.  each.  Sampling  orders 
ate  supplied  only  in  the  following  quantities,  and  are  carefully 
packed  in  tin  boxes  to  contain  only  the  following  number  of 
bulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including  carriage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom :— 2  bulbs,  6d.  extra ;  4  bulbs,  is.  6d.  ;  8  bulbs, 
25  ;  12  bulbs,  2j.  6d.,  added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  Quantities 
of  1 3  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carriage  free,  less  10  per  cent. 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GORDON,  Lily.  Bulb,  and  Plant  Impoiter, 
JO.  Cullum  Street,  London,  E,C. 

Post-olfice  Orders  payable  at  F^pchurch  Street,  E.G. 


Estd.i 


»1844., 


THE 


Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 


HEADY    JANUARY    I, 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED     GUIDE 

FOR 

AMATEUR    GARDENERS, 

Spring,   1878. 

Containing  ii6  pages  of  beautifully  illustrated 
Letterpress,  complete  Directions  for  the  suc- 
cessful Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Garden  throughout  the  year,  with 
Original  Articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  various 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  a  Select  List  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Seed  Potatos,  &c.  Also  a  superbly 
finished  Coloured  Plate,  the  whole  enclosed  in 
a  charmingly  beautiful  Cover  of  a  new  and 
elegant  design. 

This  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  splendid 
and  useful  Seed  Catalogue  ever  published,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  one  having  a  Garden. 


Price  Is.,  post-free.     Gratis  to  Customers. 


OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

"  For  a  long  time  I^Iessrs.  Daniels  Brothers  have  been  noted 
for  their  exquisite  taste  in  design  and  colour  manifested  by 
their  Catalogues,  and  we  have  to  say  of  their  Illustrated  Guide 
for  A  mnieur  Gardene7-s  for  the  present  spring,  that  it  is  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  which  this  firm  aims  at."  Tlie  Fa7-iner. 

"This  is  the  most  tasteful  and  best  executed  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  remember  having  seen."  The  Country. 

"  Profusely  illustrated,  and  the  coloured  plates  are  quite 
beyond  the  average  of  book  illustrations."  Liverpool  Mercury 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

THE     QUEEN'S     SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH. 


To  the  Trade. 

HB.  SMITH  has  for  Sale  a  good  stock  of 
•  Short  and  Half-Standard  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON, 
Standard  and  Halt-Standard  HYBRID  PERPETUALS, 
leading  sorts. 

Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 

Special  Offer. 

JOHN  LUFF,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Hastings, 
offers  as  under,  at  very  low  prices  for  Cash  : — 
LAURUSTINUS,  bushy,  i  to  2  feet,  4^.  per  dozen  :  2  to  3  feet, 
65.  per  dozen. 
,,    splendid  specimens,  well  rooied,  3  to  4  feet,  i8j.  per  doz. 
LAURELS,  extra  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  6^.  per  dozen. 
,,     single  specimens,  4  to  5  feet,  izf.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet, 
i8f.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,   Evergreen,  stout  and  well  rooted,  3  to  4  feet,  ac^. 

per  1000, 
ASPARAGUS,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  and  4-yr.,  loi.,  17^.  6*/.,  and  25s. 

per  1000. 
IVIES,  of  sorts,  strong,' in  pots,  3  to  5  feet,  6,r.  per  dozen. 

HARLES    B.    SAUNDERS,  Cesarean 

Nurseries,    St.  Saviour's,    Jersey,    respectfully    solicits 
Orders  for  the  following  NURSERY  STOCK  ;— 
ELMS,  5000  Guernsey,  fine  upright  trees,  7  to  12  feet,  30,?.  to 

looj.  per  100. 
OAKS,  5000  Evergreen,  carefully  grown,  8  inches  to  8  feet,  %s. 

to  1 501.  per  100. 
EUONYMUS,  10,000  Golden,  Green,  and  Silver,  8  inches  to 
2  feet,  \2.s.  dd.  to  50^.  per  100. 
BULBS,    CAMELLIA     STOCKS,    CARNATIONS    and 
PICOTEES.  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 
CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

PECIAL     OFFER    TO     THE    TRADE. 


s 


FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifully  Trained. 

2-yr.  Cordons  and  Palmettes. 
Per  100. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin 42^- 

PEAR  S,  on  Crab  and  on  Quinca        . .         . .         . .         so^- 

PLUMS,  on  Prunus  St.  Julien  ^QS. 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples  aor. 

ROSE,  Manetti     . .         . .      ^ asr. 

„     multiflora  de  la  Griffcraie  25*. 


HOTEIA     (SPII^JEA)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
.£6  151.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart.  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 

PRING     FLOWERING      PLANTS. 


S 


ANEMONE  FULGENS,  strong  plants,  established  in  pots. 
\s.  each,  loi.  per  dozen,  75J.  per  100.  This  is  the  most 
dazzling  scarlet,  and  commences  to  open  its  flowers  in 
January  and  continues  until  May.  Most  invaluable  for 
the  spring  garden,  and  also  for  cutting,  as  it  opens  its 
flowers  just  as  well  under  artificial  as  real  light. 
CARDAMINE    PRATENSIS,  fl.  pi..  Double  Lilac,  flowers 

most  profuse,  first-rate  spring  flower,  25J.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Crimson  (true),  \%s.  per  dozen,  1401.  per 
100. 
„     Double  Crimson'Purple,  fine  variety,  often  throwing  up 
its  flowers  in  scapes,  and  continuing  long  in  bloom,  6i-. 
per  dozen,  45J.  per  100. 
,,     Double  Yellow,  4^.  per  dozen,  255.  per  100. 
,,     Double  Lilac,  3^.  per  dozen,  \bs.  per  100. 
.,     Double  White,  3^.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100, 
..     Single  Yellow,  flowering  in  scapes,  most  continuous,  e.--. 
per  dozen,  40J.  per  100. 
POLYANTHUS,  strong  fine  strain,   35.  per  dozen,  izj.  td. 

per  100. 
PHLOX,  verna,  i,s.  per  dozen.  20s.  per  100. 

,.     setacea,  4^.  per  dozen,  zos.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Single.   Harbinger,  Tom  Thumb,  yellow 
and  early  dark  brown,  \s.  6d.  per  dozen,  8j.  per  100. 
„     Double  Germans,  eight  distinct  colours,  separate,  very 

strong,  IS.  6d.  per  dozen,  Bs.  per  dozen. 
,,     Double,  Golden  Drop  (pots).  35.  6d.  per  doz.,  25J.  per  100. 
.,     Double,  black  and  striped  (pots).  4s.  per  dozen. 
DAISY,  Double  Crown,  very  large,  3^.  6d.  per  100. 
„     Snowball,  fine,  3J.  6d.  per  100. 
,,     Crimson,  5s.  per  100. 
,,    Aucubzefolia,  10s.  per  100. 
,,     Small  White  French  and  Carmine  French,  two  very  pretty 

sorts,  7^.  6d,  per  100. 
,,     Ccerulea  (Blue  Daisy),  4s.  per  dozen. 
IRIS,  pumila,  3J.  per  dozen. 

MYOSOTIS.  rupicola  (pots),  grows  3  inches  high,  a  gem,  6s. 
per  dozen. 
RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
Ne\vry. 


s 


PECIAL       OFFER 


ABIES  DOUGLASII,  5  to  6  feet,  zs.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
ARB0R-VIT<E  GIGANTEA,  6  teet,  55.  each. 

,.     LOEBII.  5.  6,  and  7  feet,  185,  to  24i^.  per  dozen. 
,,     WARE  ANA,  5  to  6  feet,  i2,r.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

,,     DEODARA,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  7s.  6d.t3.ch. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  g  to  11  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  5  to  6  feet,  5^.  to  ys.  6d.  each. 
CUPRESSUS   LAWSONIANA,   5,   6,  and  7  feet,  24s.,    30s., 
and  36s.  per  dozen. 
•  >     M     7  to  9  feet,  42s.  to  48s.  per  dozen. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  2,   3,  and   3%   feet,   gs.,   12s.,   and  iSs. 

per  dozen. 
LIMES,  8  to  10  feet,  gj-  per  dozen. 

PICEA  NOBILIS.  2%,  3,  3H,  and   4  feet,    3i-.    6d.,  sj.,    to 
ys.  6d.  each. 
i,     NORDMANNIANA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  to         [ 

ys.  6d,  each. 
„     PINSAPO,  2%,  3,    3%.  and   4  feet,  2,-.    6d.,  3^.    6j.,   to 

5^.  each. 
,,     ,,     extra  specimens,  4K  to  S%  feet,  7s.  6d.  each. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  5  feet,  6s.  to  gs.  per  dozen. 
YEW,  English,  z>^,  3,  3K.  4.  and  4 J^  feet,  6f.,  g^.,   12^.,  and 
i8i.  per  dozen. 
Irish,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  2^.,  3^.,  and  4^.  each. 
„     ELEGANTISSIMA  (Golden).  3,   4,  and  5  feet,  3s.  6^., 

$s.  and  7s.  6d.  each, 
,,     ,,     extra  specimens,  los.  6d.  each. 
The  above  have  all  been  recently  transplanted  and  carefully 
prepared  for  removal.     Small  crates  packed  to  travel  safely  any 
distance. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 
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NEW    AND     CHOICE     POTATO 

OFFERED    BY 

W.  SMITH  &  SON,  Aberdeen. 

GRAMPIAN     (Robertson). 

A  very  handsome  and  singularly  distinct  early  round  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
Sunnyside,  Blairs,  Aberdeenshire.  The  tubers  are  large  and  flattish,  having  very  shallow  eyes, 
skin  pinkish  white,  flaked,  with  rich  rosy  pink  round  the  eyes  ;  flesh  pure  white,  very  dry,  and 
floury  when  boiled,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  very  early  and  a  most  abundant  cropper, 
remarkable  for  its  hardy  constitution  and  vigorous  growth,  growing  well  in  any  soil. 

Grampian  was  to  be  seen  in  every  prize  collection  of  any  importance  at  the  leading  competi- 
tions of  the  last  two  seasons.  Price  upon  application. 

SOLE    WHOLESALE    AGENTS, 

NUTTING     &     SONS, 

Seed  Merchants, 
60,     BARBICAN,     LONDON,     E.G. 

SPECIAL     NOTICE. 


THE 


GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE 

For  JANUARY  5,  1S78,  will  contain  a 

BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  ALMANAC  (19  in.  by  13  in.), 

From  an  original  design  by  Worthington  G.  Smith. 

"  We  believe  this  will  be  by  far  the  best  coloured  almanac  that  has  ever  been  given  away 
with  any  newspaper." 


Applications  for  Advertisement  space  in  this  number  are  requested  to  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  possible. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,   W.C. 


ESTABLISHED    SPECIMEN    ORCHIDS. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  to  ofi"er  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  December  20,  at  half- 
past  i2o'Clock  precisely,  aselection  of  choice  Specimen  and  other  ORCHIDS,  which  are  being  sold 
only  in  consequence  of  their  houses  being  so  crowded.  Amongst  the  plants  will  be  found  strong 
CATTLEYAS,  of  sorts  ;  AERIDES  FIELDINGI,  very  strong;  A.  RUBRUM,  rare;  CYM- 
BIDIUM  EBURNEUM  ;  DENDROBIUMS  in  variety,  including  the  very  fine  D.  BRYMERI- 
ANUM,  offered  for  the  first  time;  the  fine  new  hybrid  D.  AINSWORTHII  ;  LYCASTE 
SKINNERI  ALBA  ;  established  plants  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA  and 
VEXILLARIUM  ;  VANDA  CCERULEA,  MASDEVALLIAS  in  variety,  AERIDES 
SCHRCEDERI  and  CRASSIFOLIUM  ;  VANDA  CATHCARTII,  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country,  and  many  other  fine  kinds. 

On  view  the  morning'  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,   38,    KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

PHAL-aENOPSIS    SUMATRANA,    VANDA    LOWI, 

GYPRIPEDIUM    BOXALLI. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  20,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  good  plants  of  the  rare  and  lovely  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SUMA- 
TRANA, P.  VIOLACEA,  VANDA  LOWI,  upwards  of  fifty  plants  in  flower  or  bud  of  GYPRI- 
PEDIUM BOXALLI,  upwards  of  fifty  plants  in  flower  or  bud  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CIRRHOSUM,  PHAL/ENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA  and  P.  AMABILIS,  fine  strong  plants, 
all  with  flower-spikes;  DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM,  with  flower-buds,  and  other  choice 
Orchids. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SURPLUS       irURSERY       STOCK, 

AT    GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES. 


WOOD    &    INGRAM 

Have  just  issued  an  abridged  LIST  of 
SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  will 
be  forwarded  free  on  application. 


The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon,  Brampton, 

AND     ST.     NEOTS. 

AVE  N  U  E     T  R  E  E  S . 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true   Platanus  occidentaUs,   from   lo  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  slout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  I2  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  growtt  expressly  for  Street 
and  Avenue  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,  the   finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to   be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     "WATEBER, 

KNAP      HILL.       WOKING,      SURREY. 

WEL  LINGTONIA 

gigantea  pendula  nova. 


AUCTION    ROOMS    AND    OFFICES,    38,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 

CABLI8LB, 

Were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  "a  new  Conifer  of  real 
merit,"  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Carlisle  last  September,  and  they  are  now  sending  out 

Plants  from  £2  2s.  to  £5  5s.  each. 

This  Wellingtonia  has  a  perfectly  distinct  habit  from 
all  others,  and  has  been  noticed  and  described  in  the 
leading  horticultural  journals,  and  advertised  by  us  for 
some  time  back.  Since  we  were  awarded  a  prize  for  our 
plant  others  are  advertising  Weeping  Wellingtonias, 
which  are  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  from  ours,  the 
original  plant  of  which  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  our 
Nurseries  at  Knowefield,  and  is  now  6  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  having  never  altered  its  character. 


LITTLE   &   BALLANTYNE, 

KNOWEFIELD     NURSERIES, 
CARLISLE. 

ROSE     BUDS. 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  succession  of  Roses  from  the 
open  ground,  from  June  to  November  (w  ithout  forcing), 
should  plant 

QUEEN  of  BEDDERS  (Noble). 

Ss^Ctirdetiers' C/iranicU,  M^y  ^.  A  beautifu  bouijUct 
was  cut  from  open  }2:round  Nov.  20,  1876.  Price  ib 
within  reach  of  everybody. 


CHARLES      NOBLE,      BAGSHOT 

CRANSTON'S      NURSERIES. 

Established  1785. 

SP  E  CIA  LI  TIE  S: 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS. 

Address — 

CRANSTON   &  CO., 

KING'S    ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 
Catalogues  free. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 


EXTRACT      FR 0 M 

CARTER'S 
LIST  OF  NOVELTIES 

For  1878, 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA    MANDARIN. 

First-class    Certificate    Royal    Horticultural    Society. 

"  EscHSCHOLTZiA  CKOCEA  Mandakin. — A  distinct  variety  : 
the  outer  side  of  the  petals  brilliant  scarlet,  the  inner  side  rich 
orange;  very  brilliant  in  colour,  and  most  desirable,"— Grtr- 
deners'  Magazine,  July  7,  1S77. 

Electros,  price  -js. 


NEW    JAPANESE    DIANTHUS, 
Eastern   Queen  and  Crimson   Belle, 

"Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  two 
varieties  of  Dianthus  Heddewigii,  named  Crimson  Eelle  and 
Eastern  Queen.  The  size,  substance,  and  richness  of  the 
flowers  were  remarkable.  These  varieties  will  be  valuable  for 
garden  decoration,  especially  as  they  have  been  proved  after 
some  years  of  trial  to  come  quite  true  from  s^^^," —Journal of 
Hortiadture. 

Electros,  price  ']$. 


LOBELIA    PUMILA    MAGNIFICA. 

This  is  by  far  the  finest  form  of  Lobelia  in  cultivation.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  resembles  the  fine-foliaged  pumila  variety, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and  of  the  richest  ultra, 
marine  blue  colour. 

We  have  carefully  selected  our  stock,  and  it  may  be  depended 
upon  to  come  perfectly  true  from  seed. 


CARTER'S    NEW    CARMINE 
CANDYXUFT. 

This  splendid  novelty  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  the  plant 
presents  one  mass  of  vivid  carmine  bloom.  It  is  most  distinct 
and  beautiful — must  not  be  confounded  with  a  flesh-coloured 
variety  lately  exhibited  by  a  Continental  house. 

"Carmine-flowered  Candytuft.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
have  sent  us  cut  blooms  of  this  Candytuft,  which  will  doubtless 
be  largely  grown  when  better  known,  its  colour  being  somewhat 
unusual  amongst  Candytufts.  It  is  of  good  habit,  and  flowers 
freely  in  spring  and  early  summer."  —  The  Gardener 
August  18,  1877. 

Electros,  price  5J. 


NEW  SWEET  PEA-VIOLET   QUEEN. 

It  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  other  varieties,  and  the  seed 
is  also  quite  distinct  in  appearance,  the  flowers  ranging  in 
colour  from  deep  mauve  to  light  violet,  suggestive  of  the 
beautiful  Bougainvillea. 

Electros,  Price  6j". 


For  farther  particulars  and  other  Novelties  see  above 
List,  just  published. 


*:^*  Several  Prizes  of  considerable  money  value  will  be  off'ered 
fot  some  of  these  Novelties  at  the  Preston  and  London  Shows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  *  for  particulars  see 
"  Novelty  List." 


^ 


^Cu£tDiJ& 


NE^V     PLANTS. 


THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL 

IS  NOW  SENDING   OUT:— 

H^MANTHXJS    KTJPESTRIS, 

A  new  species  received  from  my  collector  in  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Its  flowers  are  bright  red,  freely  produced  in  dense 
umbels,  the  latter  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  bracteated  by  three 
to  four  oblong-lanceolate  reflexing  leaves,  which  are  about  an 
inch  long  ;  the  pedicels  are  from  J<  inch  to  i  inch  in  length. 
A  very  desirable  introduction,  seeing  that  only  a  few  species  of 
this  handsome  group  of  Hsemanthi  are  at  present  in  cultivation. 

Price  los.  6cf.  each. 
CIBOTIUM     MENZIESII. 

A  fine  dwarf-stemmed  Tree  Fern,  inhabiting  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  long  since  known  to  botanists,  but  only  recently  intro- 
duced to  our  collections  in  a  living  state.  The  trunk  is  com- 
paratively stout,  densely  hair-scaly  at  the  crown.  The  fronds 
are  bipinnate,  thick,  and  coriaceous  in  texture,  glabrous,  the 
pinna;  large  oblong  acuminate,  pinnatifid,  the  segments  oblong, 
blunt,  almost  entire.  The  base  of  the  frond-stems  is  densely 
furnished  with  a  very  dark  hair-like  covering.  Mr.  William 
Bull  received  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  this  Fern  in  1875  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  C.  pruinatum,  which  differs  in  having  the 
under  surface  glaucous.  C.  Menziesii  is  the  same  plant  as 
that  shown  at  the  recent  International  Exhibition  at  Carlisle, 
under  the  provisional  name  of  C.  nigrescens.  Only  imported 
trunks  can  be  offered. 

Price  on  application. 

cibotium:  prtjinatttm. 

A  noble-looking  arborescent  Fern,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
very  nearly  allied  to  C.  Menziesii,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
silvery  or  glaucous  under  surface  of  its  fronds.  It  has  stoutish 
stems  furnished  at  the  crown  with  a  covering  of  hair-like  dark 
coloured  scales  ;  the  fronds  are  bipinnate,  as  in  C.  Menziesii, 
with  comparatively  shallow  ovate-oblong  lobes,  but  the  pinna; 
and  primary  pinnules  more  acuminate  ;  they  are  smooth  on 
both  surfaces  ;  the  base  of  the  frond-stems  is  densely  furnished 
with  a  dark-brown  hair-like  covering.  This  distinct  Fern  has 
been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Only  imported  trunks  can 
be  off'ered. 

Price  on  application. 

anthtjrium  veitchii. 

An  extremely  effective  and  handsome  decorative  Aioidaceous 
plant,  received  by  Mr.  William  Bull  from  his  collector,  Mr. 
Carder,  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  In  the  striking 
character  of  the  leaves  principally  consists  its  great  beauty  ; 
their  blades  are  remarkably  long,  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a 
bright  green  ;  in  shape  entire,  ovate-oblong,  and  cordate  at  the 
base,  the  two  rounded  lobes  being  separated  by  a  funnel-shaped 
sinus.  The  young  leaves  have  a  glossy  metallic  hue.  The 
midrib  is  much  thicker  near  the  basal  than  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  leaf;  on  the  upper  surface  near  the  base  it  is  rounded, 
while  near  the  apex  it  becomes  depressed.  The  spathe  is  white 
and  oblong  ;  the  spadix  is  scarcely  as  long  as  the  spathe.  This 
new  Aroid  has  been  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December,  1876,  p.  773,  and  there  fully  described  by  Dr.  M. 
T.  Masters,  F.  R.  S. ,  from  specimens  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Wallis.     Fine  plants  can  be  offered. 

Price  071  application. 
LOMARIA    DISCOLOR  BIPINNATIFIDA 

This  beautiful  Fern  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
the  Lomarias  vet  introduced.  It  is  of  symmetrical  habit,  its 
broad  sterile  fronds  rise  evenly  from  the  crown,  spread  out- 
wards in  all  directions,  and  arch  in  an  exceedingly  graceful 
manner.  Their  pinnas  are  closely  set,  so  that  their  parts  over- 
lap each  other,  and  divided  to  the  mid-rib,  the  seg-ments  being 
very  much  toothed  and  somewhat  crisped,  which  gives  the 
fronds  an  elegantly  fringed  appearance.  As  the  plants  mature 
they  throw  apparently  fertile  fronds  ;  these,  however,  in  all 
cases  have  as  yet  proved  abortive. 

This  was  one  of  the  twelve  new  plants  with  which  Mr.  W. 
Bull  gained  the  First  Prize  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  held  at  Dundee  in  September,  1876. 

The  specimens  offered  have  been  imported  from  Victoria,  and 
are  of  various  sizes, 

Prices  on  application, 
TULIPA    STELLATA. 

A  handsome  species,  collected  and  sent  from  the  Himalayas. 
In  colour  it  appears  to  be  variable,  for  the  collector  writes 
some  are  white,  others  are  white  and  pink.  The  specimens 
sent  with  the  bulbs  are  white,  with  a  broad  distinct  stripe  of 
crimson  down  the  centre  of  three  of  the  petals  ;  these  are  lan- 
ceolate, slightly  concave,  obtuse,  the  three  outer  larger  tlian  the 
rest,  and  bright  yellow  at  the  base  within.  It  is  an  attractive 
and  handsome  species,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  favourite  with 
those  who  cultivate  hardy  bulbous  plants. 

Pricej  $s.  each. 


NEW  PLANTS— {Contimied). 

iECHMEA    VEITCHII. 

This  is  a  very  fine  new  Bromeliad,  discovered  and  sent  me 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  by  my  collector,  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth,  in  1874,  and  again  found  and  sent  by  my  collector 
Mr.  Carder,  in  1875.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  a  dense 
oblong  head,  each  subtended  by  a  squarrose  bright  scarlet 
horny-toothed  bract,  the  rich  colour  of  which  renders  the  plant 
highly  attractive.  Sepals  lanceolate-deltoid,  bright  scarlet  in 
the  lower  flowers  of  the  head,  white  in  the  upper  ones.  This 
new  plant  has  been  also  sent  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  and  has  been  described  and  admirably  figured 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  however,  says  that  in  its  native  habitat  the 
flower-heads  are  fully  double  the  size  of  the  one  figured,  and 
present  a  most  effective  appearance,  hence  doubtless  three 
collectors  being  struck  with  it  and  sending  it  home. 


PAVONIA    WIOTII. 

A  very  remarkable  Malvaceous  plant.  Its  flowers  are  very 
persistent,  freely  produced,  and  borne  in  subcerminal  corymbs : 
the  bracteoles  arc  of  a  lively  red,  long,  narrow,  and  slightly 
ciliate;  the  folded  corolla  is  dark  purple,  from  the  moulh  of 
which  protrude  the  stamens,  crowned  with  bright  blue  anthers. 
Mr.  William  Bull  has  received  a  quantity  of  this  interesting 
species  from  his  collector  in  Brazil,  and  can  offer  fine  imported 
plants. 

Price  on  application, 
NEPHROLEPIS   dtjffii. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  Nephrolepis  analogous 
to  the  variety  of  Lady  Fern  known  as  Frizellia;.  The  fronds 
are  considerably  narrowed,  and  have  a  gracefully  pendent 
habit,  while  the  apex  is  more  or  less  divided  in  a  multifid 
manner  into  separate  lobes,  exactly  as  occurs  in  the  better 
forms  of  the  Frizelli^e  type  of  Athyrium.  The  plant  comes  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  was  collected  by,  and  is  named  in 
compliment  to,  Mr.  Duff,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens. 


Price  i}j_  guinea  each. 


Establishment  for  New  and   Rare  Plants, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


MESSRS.  CHARLES  LEE  AND  SON, 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  London,  W., 
have  much  pleasure  to  offer  the  following  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  NEW  FRUITS,  now  offered  by  them 
for  the  first  time  :  — 
RUSSIAN  TRANSPARENT  APPLE.— In  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  December  21,  1S76,  "  J,,  Lincolnshire,"  de- 
scribes this  valuable  Apple  as  giving  a  "never-failing  crop," 
and  as  being  "  a  rent-paying  tree  "  tor  cottage  gardens.  Mr. 
Beulah,  an  experienced  Lincolnshire  Orchardist.  confirmed 
this  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  profitableness  of  this  much 
neglected  but  desirable  Apple.  A  tree  that  bears  a  never- 
failing  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  as  stated  below  by  Dr.  Hogg. 
must  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  a  desideratum  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Orchardists  in  general.  The 
Russian  Transparent  Apple  was  brought  from  Moscow  during 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  by  Genera!  Boucheret,  who, 
noticing  its  hardiness  and  free  growth,  and  believing  it  would 
be  suitable  for  English  gardens,  brought  a  quantity  of  grafts  to 
his  home  in  North  Lincolnshire,  round  which  it  became  and 
has  remained  up  to  this  time  localised  ;  and  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Beulah,  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  all 
the  available  grafts  from  the  original  stock. 

The  followitig  is  frQ}n  Dr.  Hogg's  description  : — "  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  somewhat  oblate,  narrowing  towards  the  crown, 
where  it  terminates  in  several  prominent  ridges,  flat  at  base  ; 
skin  smooth  and  shining,  grass  green,  strewed  with  large  russet 
dots.  Eye  closed.  Flesh  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  aroma.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples 
in  cultivation,  and  Is  worthy  of  more  than  local  fame," 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  have  much  confidence  in  intro- 
ducing this  desirable  and  profitable  Apple  to  more  extended 
cultivation.  Strong  Maiden  Plants  now  ready,  price  7^.  6d. 
each. 

HENSON'S  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY.— This  excel- 
lent variety  was  figured  in  the  Flo^-ist  and  Poniologist  for  May, 
1874,  a  Fust-class  Certificate  having  been  awarded  to  it  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1873. 
It  was  described  as  "a  new  and  distinct  variety  of  exceedingly 
good  quality,  of  the  hairy  red  section,  and  a  good  dessert  fruit 
of  medium  size." 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  having  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  this  valuable  Gooseberry,  they  are  now  prepared  to  distribute 
it  to  the  Public.     Price  per  Plant,  3s.  6d. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Extra  Large  Trees  and  Slirubs  for  Immediate  Eifect. 

WILLIAM         IRELAND 
begs  to  offer  the  following  : — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  7  to  9  feet,  24^.  per  dozen. 
„     NIGRA,  4  to  6  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 
„     EXCELSA,  4  to  6  feet,  12^.  per  dozen. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI,  3  to  4  feet.  i2j.  per  dozen  ;  6  to 

8  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  to  4  feet,  241.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  3  to  4  feet,  izs.  per  dozen ;  4  to  6  feet, 

245.  per  dozen. 
HOLLY,  variegated  Screw,  z  to  3  feet,  T2,r.  per  dozen. 
,,     variegated  Hedgehog,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARBUTUS  UNEDO,  very  fine  and  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  2qs. 

per  dozen, 
ELMS,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet.  iSj.  per  dozen. 
NORWAY  MAPLE,  10  to  15  feet,  12^.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  stems,  8  to  q  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 

All  the  above  have  recently  been  transplanted,  and  will  rise 
with  fine  roots. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
WILLIAM  IRELAND,  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple. 
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BY  ROYAL   LETTERS    PATENT. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO., 

13A,  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET, 
■WESTMINSTER,  S.W., 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS, 

And  Sole  Manufacturers  of 

Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories, 
Vineries,  &c., 

CONSTRUCTED    ON    THEIR 
PATENT 

TUBULAR     RIB    SYSTEM, 

Which  has  gained  so  many  Medals 

And    so    much   commendation    at    the    Royal 

Horticultural    and    various    other 

Shows,  Exhibitions,  iSic. 

By   the   adoption   of    this   system    Curvilinear 
Houses  can  be  constructed 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  BENT  GLASS, 

By  lahicJi  means  a  considerable  saving 
IS  effected. 


F,,  L.  (Si  Co.,  also  construct 

LARGE    ROOFS  &  BRIDGES 

on  this  System, 

Which    is  the  Lightest  and  Strongest  Form 

of  Rib  Principal  ever  made. 


HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS. 

Conservatories.,     Cliiirches,    Schools, 

d^c,  Heated  and  Ventilated. 
F.,  L.  &  Co.  strongly  recommend 

TAYLOR'S 
Patent  Ventilating  and  Vaporising  Pipes, 

By  which  perfect  Purity  of  Atmosphere 
is  maintained. 


FERNERIES  and    ROCKWORK 

Filled  lip  ill  the  most  Natural  Style. 


FLETCHER,   LOWNDES  &  CO. 

!3A,   (,REAT   GEORGE    STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


BEAUTIFUL    FLOWERS 

AND  LUSCIOUS  FRUIT. 


WILLS'    ELIXIR. 


This  Manure  produces  the  most  marvellous 
and  enduring  effects  on  all  kinds  of  Fruits 
grown  under  glass,  such  as  Vines,  Pines, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  all  kinds  of  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants. 
It  is  equally  effective  when  applied  to  Fruits 
and  Flowers  growing  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
very  light,  i  cwt.  being  equal  to  6  cwt.  of  any 
other  manure  ;  it  is  also  free  from  all  objection- 
able smells. 

"  Judging   by    the  results   seen  in  the 

growth  of  Vines  and  Strawberries  in  pots  at 
Heckfield,  the  Buffalo-Horn  Manure 
must  possess  most  valuable  maniirial  properties. 
The  Strawberry  Plants  being  limited  in  root- 
space, perhaps  offer  the  most  forcible  illustration 
of  its  value,  as  these  in  small  24'^  are  most 
exceptionally  robust,  the  crowns  large,  and  the 
foliage  of  a  deep  green  hue.  A  moderate 
portion  of  the  Manure  mixed  with  the  soil 
proves  to  be  a  sinc^ularly  valuable  constituent." 
— Vide  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December 
8,  1877. 

"  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 

"  Chiswick,  August  14,  1S77. 

"  Dear  Sir,— You  ask  my  opinion  of  the 
Eli.\ir.  I  give  it  you.  Early  in  1S76  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Clapham,  sent  a  good  sample 
of  it  here  for  trial  as  manure.  It  has  been 
tried  and  tested  in  various  ways — in  comparison 
with  ordinary  stable  manure,  guano,  other 
patent  manures,  &c.,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  We  have  used  it  mixed  with  soil  for 
potting  plants,  such  as  Vines,  Peaches, 
Cucumbers,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
various  others,  and  as  top-dressings  in  the  same 
manner  ;  also  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Vine- 
border  last  autumn. 

"  In  each  and  all  cases  the  deep  green  hue 
which  the  foliage  soon  assumes,  and  the  great 
vigour  which  is  imparted,  is  very  striking  and 
notable.  Its  light  fibry  componency  makes  it 
most  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  soil  for  potting, 
and  when  used  as  top-dressings  the  roots  are 
soon  seen  to  permeate  the  entire  mass.  In  the 
case  of  the  orchard-house  trees  and  Vines  so 
treated  the  effects  are  astonishing. 

"  No  manure  that  we  have  ever  used  here  has 
produced  results  so  decided — so  apparent  and 
satisfactory. 

"  I  therefore  consider  the  Elixir  to  be  the 
most  efficient  of  manures,  and  intend  to  use  it 
largely. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

"  Mr.  J.  Wills."  "  A.  F.  BARRON." 


NUMEROUS    OTHER    TESTIMONIALS    MAY 
BE    HAD    ON   APPLICATION. 


Sold  in  Bags  at  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.,  and  10s.  6d.  each  ;  or  by  the 
Cwt.,  £2  4s. 


JOHN    WILLS, 
ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY, 

ONSLOW  CRESCENT,  SOUTH  KENSINOTON, 
LONDON,  .S.W. 


^M:^zK^^fp 


SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   15,    1S77. 


FLOWERS   AT    CHRISTMAS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  prevalence  of 
gloomy  days  and  misty  nights,  with  con- 
stant rain  and  a  marked  absence  of  sunshine, 
the  flower  producers  are  hard  at  work  providing 
the  blossoms  so  much  in  demand  at  the  Christ- 
mas season.  Let  the  weather  be  what  it  will 
flowers  will  be  in  demand  and  must  be  had, 
and  all  that  art  can  do  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion so  that  the  supply  shall  not  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  season. 

The  method  adopted  by  those  whose  peculiar 
business  it  is  to  have  plants  in  flower  at  mid- 
winter differs  materially  from  v;hat  is  known  as 
forcing  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
There  is  no  trace  of  that  scalding,  blinding  heat 
one  has  to  experience  in  some  forcing-houses,  a 
visit  to  which  is  a  penance  rather  than  a  plea- 
sure. The  market  grower — giving  this  term  a 
somewhat  wide  application  —  does  not  force 
so  much  as  he  may  be  said  to  put  a  gentle 
pressure  on  Nature,  and  Nature,  appearing 
to  be  very  docile  and  willing  to  do  its  share, 
then  throws  into  active  floral  life  numberless 
floral  blossoms  of  varying  hues  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  forms.  Two  things  strike  an  observant 
visitor  as  he  walks  through  one  of  the  nurseries 
devoted  to  the  production  of  flowers — the  great 
variety  of  subjects  grown,  and  the  immense 
quantities  ol  certain  things  that  appear  to  be  in 
special  demand. 

Chrysanthemums  are  still  in  force,  but  that 
most  useful  of  all  the  varieties  for  cutting  from, 
Mrs.  George  Rundle,  is  almost  or  quite  done 
with.  Society  appears  to  possess  a  love  for 
form  and  outline  in  flowers,  judging  by  the 
favour  in  which  this  most  exquisitely  formed  of 
all  Chrysanthemums  is  regarded.  If  some  one 
could  hit  upon  an  expedient  by  which  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  could  be  had  up  to  the 
end  of  February,  they  would  deserve  the  yet 
nonexistent  order  ot  floral  merit. 

Double  Tuberoses  are  yet  in  bloom,  but  they 
are  sadly  feeling  the  want  of  solar  light  and 
heat  to  enable  them  to  expand  their  blossoms. 
Bottom-heat  is  of  but  little  advantage  in  the 
absence  of  the  genial  warmth  generated  by  the 
sun.  The  batch  of  late  potted  bulbs  that  are 
now  throwing  up  their  flower-stems  are  spoilt 
by  the  rotting  of  the  half-formed  buds.  The 
sun  ceases  to  shine,  and  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  works  ruin. 

What  a  magnificent  sight  the  Poinsettias  are 
in  Mr.  John  Reeves'  nursery,  at  Acton  !  It  is 
when  they  are  arranged  in  solid  divisions,  and 
can  be  counted  by  hundreds— the  plants  so  even 
in  size  and  appearance  as  to  suggest  the  fancy 
that  they  have  been  grown  according  to  rule — > 
that  one  appreciates  their  great  beauty.  How 
dwarf,  healthy,  and  clean  the  plants  ;  how 
stout  and  broad,  and  how  gorgeously  coloured 
the  glowing  vermilion  bracts  are?  Numbers 
of  these  plants  are  sent  to  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  every  autumn  ;  and  travel  (when 
carefully  packed)  with  but  little  harm.  The 
Poinsettia  is  in  force  from  the  middle  of 
November  till  the  end  of  January;  and  then 
the  double  variety,  which  is  later  in  blooming, 
carries  on  the  service  till  March.  As  a  decora- 
tive plant  the  double  variety  is  Inferior  to  the 
single  form  ;  but  it  possesses  one  great  advan- 
tage, it  keeps  fully  three  weeks  longer  in  a  cut 
state.    The  white  variety  is    a  little   grown, 
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but  its  more  gorgeous  relative  completely 
eclipses  it,  and,  as  is  only  natural,  the  brilliant 
hue  is  most  highly  esteemed  at  mid-winter. 

Of  white  flowers  that  are  now  in  use  may 
be  mentioned  Bouvardia  jasminiflora  alba, 
B.  Vreelandii,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  paper-white  Narcissus,  white  Van 
Thol  Tulips,  Gardenia,  small  white  Primula, 
Cyclamen,  Richardia  sethiopica,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Astilbe  barbata..  These  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  list,  but  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  leading  flowers. 

What  a  wealth  of  flowers  the  Bouvardias  pro- 
duce. They  are  in  the  peculiar  long  low  span- 
roofed  houses  that  appear  so  well  adapted  for 
the  forcing  of  plants  and  growing  market  stuff ; 
the  plants  are  within  easy  reach  for  cleansing, 
watering,  and  such  other  attentions  as  are 
required — they  are  near  the  glass,  and  solar 
and  artificial  heat  are  utilised  to  the  fullest,  as 
the  waste  is  minimised  to  the  lowest  extent. 
Visitors  and  assistants  above  the  middle 
height  appear  to  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  one  of 
these  places.  Bouvardias  are  represented  by 
plants  cut  back  in  summer,  and  are  now  in 
48-pots,  and  blooming  freely.  On  all  favourable 
occasions  air  is  given,  and  there  is  just  enough 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  make  the  atmo- 
sphere comfortable.  Eucharis  are  receiving  a 
warmer  and  moister  treatment.  Roman 
Hyacinths  are  constantly  being  brought  on 
in  successional  batches,  the  bulbs  put 
thickly  in  boxes  as  soon  as  imported, 
and  planted  out-of-doors  under  a  6-inch 
covering  of  spent  Hops  and  dung.  When 
the  shoots  are  2  inches  or  so  in  height  the 
boxes  are  removed,  put  into  a  little  warmth,  and 
up  come  the  snowy  spikes  directly,  far  finer  in 
appearance  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  Roman 
Hyacinth.  The  Paper-white  Narciss,  the  old 
double  Roman,  and  that  fine  variety  of  the 
Polyanthus  section,  Gloriosa,  is  similarly 
treated  ;  but  four  or  five  bulbs  put  into  a  48-pot, 
instead  of  the  bulbs  being  put  into  boxes.  The 
Paper-whiteis  the  first  to  bloom,  and  how  chaste 
and  highly  fragrant  it  is  ;  then  follows  the 
double  Roman,  with  five  and  six  and  more  large 
double  flowers  on  a  truss  ;  with  Gloriosa  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  What  a  tremendous  force  the 
bulbs  appear  to  attain  during  the  time  they  are 
hidden  from  view  under  the  heavy  coating  of 
rich  fertilising  material,  and  their  blossoms  are 
in  great  demand. 

The  pretty  early  Tulips  are  a  study,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  large  flowers  peeping  through 
the  scarcely  developed  sheath  of  leaves.  The 
sorts  are  the  scarlet,  rose,  and  white  Van  Thols, 
and  the  yellow  La  Pluie  d'Or  or  Golden 
Prince.  The  common  single  Van  Thol  has  got 
scarce  and  dear,  and  it  is  not  now  so  much 
used  as  formerly  ;  and  the  yellow  Van  Thol 
comes  into  the  same  category. 

Where  else  in  England  can  such  a  sight  of 
the  old  double  white  Primula  be  seen  as  at  iVIr. 
Reeves',  at  Acton  ?  At  the  present  moment  a 
long  span-roofed  house  contains  about  3000 
plants,  about  two-thirds  being  in  48-pots,  repre- 
senting plants  raised  from  cuttings  struck  last 
spring,  and  the  remainder  in  32-pots,  contain- 
ing plants  a  year  older.  It  is  impossible  any 
one  can  look  upon  this  marvellous  array  of 
■plants  now  coming  into  profuse  bloom  and  say 
the  double  white  Primula  is  a  "miffy"  subject. 
A  genial  and  rather  dry  atmosphere  and  care- 
ful watering  at  this  season  of  the  year,  added 
to  care  in  getting  the  plants  well-established  in 
pots  during  the  summer  and  keeping  the  foliage 
clean  at  the  time  of  flowering,  makes  up  the 
sum  of  successful  culture.  As  for  soil  Mr. 
Reeves  uses  that  at  hand  when  a  general  potting 
is  going  on.  Some  were  in  loam  only,  others 
in  a  light  soil  made  up  of  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
If  a  shoot  decays  at  the  junction  of  the  stem 
with  the  trunk  it  is  taken  off  and  sent  away  to 
the  propagating  house,  and  by-and-bye  return 


a  vigorous  plant.  Cuttings  are  put  in  at  all 
times  when  they  can  be  had.  Many  of  the 
two-year-old  plants  had  eight  or  nine  crowns 
each.  Mr.  Reeves  has  a  few  plants  of  the  old 
Double  Purple,  now  very  scarce  indeed  ;  and 
the  old  Double  White  is  preferred  to  any  of  the 
newer  varieties. 

The  Cyclamen  is  a  foremost  mid-winter 
flower.  It  does  not  require  a  great  degree  of 
heat  or  a  specially  moist  atmosphere  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  it  requires  to  be  comfort- 
able, and  then  it  produces  its  leaves  in  fine 
character  and  numerous  flowers.  The  white 
blossoms  are  especially  in  demand  just  now. 
Richardias,  represented  by  very  fine  two-year- 
old  plants,  are  now  making  a  strong  growth, 
and  throwing  up  massive  flowers.  Generally 
two-year-old  plants  throw  the  finest  flowers  ; 
afterwards,  these  come  on  well  for  stock  plants, 
and  in  the  spring  throw  up  numerous  offsets, 
which  are  taken  off,  put  into  store  boxes,  then 
potted  singly  in  small  pots  and  put  out-of- 
doors  for  the  summer  under  a  coating  of  manure, 
and  kept  drenched  with  water. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  now  in  hotbeds,  and 
flowers  are  coming  up  rapidly.  There  is  no 
expenditure  of  force  in  the  way  of  producing 
leaves,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  infused 
into  the  flower-spike.  There  is  no  root  produc- 
tion, and  those  who  force  Lilies  of  the  Valley  do 
not  trouble  to  keep  the  roots  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  but  throw  them  away.  The  earliest 
flowering  plants  of  Astilbe  barbata  are  in  a  strong 
heat,  and  while  the  plants  are  producing  several 
spikes  of  flower  they  are  yet  of  a  dwarf  growth. 
This  is  early  for  this  valuable  decorative  plant, 
and  the  clumps  must  have  been  put  into  the 
forcing  pit  as  soon  as  received  from  the 
Continent.  A  small  pit  is  best  ;  a  little  soil 
serves  to  nourish  a  root — it  is  more  a  matter  of 
plenty  of  moisture. 

Echeveria  retusa  is  a  fine  winter-flowering 
plant,  remarkably  free  of  bloom.  Small  plants 
are  crowded  with  spikes  of  reddish  cerise  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  makes  a  capital  window 
plant  for  cottagers  and  others,  for  like  many 
succulents  it  is  easily  managed. 

The  decorative  Pelargoniums  that  flower  at 
this  season  of  the  year  yet  remain  to  be  noticed. 
The  old  Crimson  Gauntlet  is  now  blooming 
freely  from  nice  bushy  spring-struck  plants  ;  its 
earliness  makes  it  such  a  great  favourite.  For  a 
white,  Blanchefleur  or  Russell's  Annie  is  the 
earliest ;  a  good  grower  and  very  free.  The 
coming  white  Pelargonium  is  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  free-branching  distinct  habit,  and 
a  plentiful  crop  of  trusses  of  fine  well-formed 
flowers.  Pelargoniums  are  having  much  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Poinsettias. 

Nor  must  the  homely  fragrant  Mignonette  be 
forgotten.  Charmingly  flowered  plants  have 
been  sent  to  market  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
supply  will  go  on  for  successional  batches  for 
months  to  come.  The  plants  are  in  cold  frames, 
near  the  glass  ;  and  when  frost  threatens  some 
covering  is  put  on  to  keep  the  flowers  free  from 
blemish.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  pots 
used  in  one  of  the  market  nurseries  may  be 
imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  J.  Reeves 
of  Acton  uses  every  year  from  15,000  to  20,000 
4S-pdts  for  the  culture  of  Mignonette  alone. 
The  yearly  account  with  the  pot  manufacturer 
is  something  prodigious.  The  48-sized  pot  is 
the  one  mostly  in  request  ;  it  might  be  termed 
the  regulation  market  size.  The  latest  of  Mr. 
Matthews'  production  is  represented  by  an 
elegant,  lightly  made  article,  combining  the 
maximum  of  size  with  the  minimum  of  weight. 
The  homely  potter  has  become  a  true  artist. 

This  list  might  be  considerably  lengthened, 
but  the  foregoing  suffices  to  give  the  leading 
Christmas  flowers.  Some  persons  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  application  of  powerful  stimu- 
lants in  the  way  of  manures  has  much  to  do 
with  these  remarkable  market  productions.     It 


is  much  more  a  matter  of  clever  culture  and 
constant  attention.  One  of  the  largest  market 
growers  attests  that  strong  manures  are  not 
necessary,  and  that  he  does  not  use  a  quarter  of 
a  hundredweight  of  guano  in  the  year.  Liquid 
cow-manure  is  that  mostly  used,  and  that  not 
very  strong.  It  is  applied  at  the  right  time,  it 
is  applied  properly,  and  with  attention.  Method, 
order,  regularity,  and  thoroughness  prevail  in 
these  market  nurseries  ;  the  work  is  rapidly  and 
effectively  done,  and  at  the  right  time.  They 
are  admirable  schools  of  horticulture,  and 
every  man  who  aims  at  making  his  mark  as  a 
practical  gardener  would  find  it  to  be  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  spend  a  year  or  two  at 
one  of  these  plant-producing  establishments. 
R.D. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Dendrobium  lituiflorum  Freemani,  b.  var. 
The  other  day  I  wrote  upon  Dendrobium  litui- 
florum robustius.  I  will  now  direct  attention  to 
an  older,  very  curious  introduction  of  Mr.  Bull's.  It 
has  straight  stiff  stems,  a  good-  deal  thinner  than 
those  of  robustius,  whether  erect  or  pendent  I  do  not 
know,  but  very  probably  erect.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  those  of  the  well-known,  generally  grown 
variety  of  D.  lituiflorum,  but  the  Hp  is  covered 
with  denser  hairy  bodies  (small,  now  branched  lamel- 
loid  bodies),  and  there  is  a  yellowish  white  zone  in 
lieu  of  a  white  one.  It  is,  horticulturally  speaking,  no 
doubt  quite  a  distinct  thing,  yet  botanically  I  think  it 
may  be  ranked  as  a  variety.  If  1  am  right,  then  we 
have  in  Dendrobium  lituiflorum  a  very  astonish- 
ing  series  of  variations  in  the  stem,  even  more 
astonishing  than  in  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  The 
flowers  fully  developed  with  us  must  prove  exceed- 
ingly brilliant,  since  those  which  were  formed  when 
travelling  in  the  dark  cases  had  charming  colours.  I 
have  to  thank  for  the  sight  of  masses  Mr.  W.  Bull,  at 
whose  wish  it  is  dedicated  to  its  discoverer  in  Assam, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Freeman,  ff.  G.  Rchh.  f. 

Iris  (Pogoniris)  kashmiriana.  Baker,  n,  sp.* 
For  drawing  my  attention  to  this  fine  new  species 
of  Iris,  I  am  once  again  indebted  to  my  valued  corre- 
spondent. Max  Leichtlin,  Esq.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kashmir,  and  was  received  by  him  from  the  Kew 
collection,  along  with  a  white-flowered  variety  of 
I.  ensata,  from  the  same  province.  It  comes  nearest 
to  I.  florentina,  with  which  it  quite  agrees  in  general 
habit.  It  differs  from  florentina  in  its  sweet-scented 
flowers,  pure  white  without  any  perceptible  slaty 
tinge,  with  falls  veined  up  to  the  top  of  the  beard  with 
a  brighter  yellow,  by  its  large  spathe- valves  scatiose 
at  the  tip  only  at  the  flowering  time,  and  especially 
by  its  stigmas,  which  are  milk-white  in  colour,  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  with 
much  larger  conspicuously  imbricating  crests,  which 
are  decurrent  for  some  distance  down  the  part  of  the 
blade  as  a  winged  keel.  In  I.  florentina  the  stigmas 
are  slaty-white,  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  perianth- 
segments,  and  have  small  deltoid  crests.  The  present 
plant  flowers  along  with  germanica  and  florentina  at 
the  end  of  May. 

General  halDit  entirely  of  I.  florentina  and  ger- 
manica. Leaves  ensiform,  slightly  glaucous,  ij  foot 
long,  18 — 21  lines  broad  when  fully  developed. 
Flower-stem  3  feet  high,  much  overtopping  the 
leaves,  bearing  several  clusters  of  flowers.  Spathe- 
valves  oblong,  3  inches  long,  scariose  through  about 
the  upper  third  at  the  flowering  time,  bright  green  in 
the  lower  two-thirds,  the  outer  valve  15 — 18  lines 
broad.  Pedicel  very  short  inside  the  spathe.  Ovary 
oblong,  shallowly  6-sulcate,  %  inch  long  ;  tube  bright 
green,  f — i  inch  long  j  limb  3  inches  long,  the  stand- 
ards and  falls  of  equal  length  and  breadth  (15 — 18 
lines  broad),  pure  white  without  any  slaty  tint,  the 
latter  cuneately  narrowed  from  near  the  broadly- 
rounded  tip  to  the  base,  falcate  in  the  upper  half 
with  a  beard  i\  inch  long  of  while  hairs  with  a  yellow 
tip,  closely  veined  up  to  the  top  of  the  beard  with 
yellow  lines  ;  standards  erect,  with  an  orbicular  blade 
2  inches  long,  and  short  distinct  claw,  veined  up  to 
the  top  of  tile  claw.  Stamens  ij  inch  long,  the 
anther  equalling  in  length  the  flattened  filament. 
Stigmas  2  inches  long,    including  the  crests,  milk- 

^  Iris  fj^agoniris)  kcishmiriaiLa,  Baker,  n.  sp. — Foiiis  ensi 
formlbus  sesquipedalibus  Klaucescentibus  :  scapo  tripedali  late 
corymboso  tioriim  fasciculis  pluribus  prsedito  :  spathae  valvis 
oblongis  magnis  tempore  florendi  apice  solum  scariosis,  floribus 
suaveolentibus  albis  ;  pedicellis  brevissimis  :  ovario  oblongo 
6-sulcato :  perianthii  tiibo  subpolUcari,  limbi  tripoUicaris  seg- 
mentls  Bequilongis  et  aiquilatis  exterioribus  obovato-cuneatis 
dimidio  superiorefalcatisungue  limbo  aiquilongo  barbato  flavldo 
striato,  interioribus  erectis,  Iimbo  magno  rotundato  ungue  brcYi  ; 
stigmatibus  bipollicaribus  lacteo-albis  cristis  magnis  oblongo- 
deltoideis  late  imbricatis. 
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white,  the  cie^-ts  oblong-deltoid,  \  inch  broad,  much 
imbricated,  and  running  as  a  wing  about  halfway  down 
the  keel  of  the  face  of  the  blade  nearest  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  The  plant  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Dr. 
Aitchison,  but  has  not  yet  flowered  with  us.  y,  G. 
Baker. 


STONE'S   APPLE. 

At  one  of  the  autumn  meetings  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Mr.  Louis  Killick,  of  Langley, 
near  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Apples  under  the 
above  name,  which  on  account  of  their  fine  size  and 
handsome  form  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  notice, 
and  when  the  same  gentleman  showed  another  dish 
of  fruits  on  October  2,  the  Fruit  Committee  cond- 


name  of  Loddington  Seedling,    and  we    quote  his 
description  : — 

"  Fruit  large,  varying  from  3  103^  inches  in  diameter  ; 
roundish,  slightly  flattened  and  narrowing  abruptly 
towards  the  eye  ;  it  has  obtuse  ribs  on  the  sides,  which 
become  more  distinct  towards  the  eye,  where  they  form 
ridges  round  the  crown.  Skin  smooth  and  shining, 
grass-green  at  first,  with  a  brownish  cheek  ;  but  after 
being  gathered  it  becomes  a  fine  lemon-yellow,  with  a 
pale  crimson  cheek,  marked  with  broken  streaks  of  dark 
crimson  ;  the  surface  is  strewed  with  mmute  russet  points. 
Eye  closed,  with  convergent  leaf-hke  segments,  set  in  a 
deep  and  prominently  plaited  or  ribbed  basin.  Stalks 
\  inch  to  5  inch  long,  slender  for  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
and  inserted  in  a  deep,  wide,  funnel-shaped  cavity,  which 
is  lined  with  pale  ashy  russet  extending  over  the  base  of 


The  risks  they  run  are  immense.  Theirs  is  a  continual 
catering  to  supply  pleasure  to  the  pleasure-seeking 
public.  To  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  companies 
a  horticultural/-/^  must  form  but  a  very  small  share  of 
the  year's  programme  of  amusement  for  the  geneial 
sight-seeing  public.  And  rather  should  I  be  inclined 
to  look  upon  their  encouragement  to  a  horticultural 
show  as  being  more  of  a  condescension  on  their  part 
to  gardeners,  in  presenting  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  prodigious  productions  to  the  world, 
than  that  they  should,  for  all  their  pains,  be  rated  by 
a  minority  of  gardeners  ior  the  show  being  of  t  'o 
long  duration.  The  finances  of  those  companies  ar^: 
at  stake  —  they  must  win  an  "honest  pound"  at 
the  gates  to  enable  them  to  present  an  honest  prize 


Fig.  144.— stonk's  apple. 


dered  it  well  worthy  of  the  award  of  a  Firs!-dass  Certi- 
ficate, which  it  accordingly  received.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  (fig.  144)  was  prepared  from  a  fiuit 
and  some  foliage  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  McLean, 
Lord  Holmesdale's  gardener  at  Linton  Park,  whose 
cottage  is  situated  about  300  yards  from  the  original 
tree,  from  which  Mr.  McLean  believes  mostof  the  fruit 
farmers  in  East  Kent  have  been  supplied  with  grafts. 
The  original  tree  is  situated  on  a  farm  at  Loddington, 
once  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Stone,  hence  the  name  of 
Stone's  Apple,  and  it  has  been  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
T.  Bunyard  &  Sons,  of  Maidstone,  under  the  name 
of  Stone's  Apple,  or  Mapson's  Seedling,  and  in 
their  catalogue  before  us  they  describe  it  as  "very 
large  and  handsome,  a  sturdy  grower,  much  grown  at 
Linton  for  market,  good  bearer,"  and  in  use  from 
January  to  March.  In  the  Jo'irnal  of  JJortiiulturc 
recently  Dr.   Hogg  described  the  variety  under  the 


the  fruit.  Flesh  very  tender,  and  with  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid flavour.  This  is  an  early  culinary  Apple  of  great 
excellence,  coming  into  use  in  September." 

The  Apple  as  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Socitty  was  larger  than  that 
here  illustrated,  globose  at  the  base,  very  slightly 
tapering  towards  the  eye,  almost  the  shape  of  a  large 
globose  Onion,  and  quite  destitute  of  any  appearance 
of  ribs.  The  foliage,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  illus- 
tration, is  very  characteristic. 


FRUIT   EXHIBITORS   AND   THE 

SITUATION. 

That   the   promoters   of    fruit  exhibitions  should 

have  an  interest  in  seeing  themselves  pretty  safe  in 

a  financial  point  of  view  is  no  more  than  natural. 


to  successful  exhibitors.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a  llowcr  or  a  fruit  show  day  to  be  a  wet  one. 
On  these  occasions  the  goddesses  Flora  and  Pomona 
are  not  always  smiling  ;  we  omit  to  do  as  they  do  in 
some  other  countries — ol'fer  them  festival  and  even 
sacrifice  for  their  good  graces,  so  we  must  be  content 
to  take  the  weather  as  it  comes  !  Compared  with 
companies  or  societies  the  risk  of  the  gardener  in- 
dividually is  trivial.  To  begin  with,  the  fruit  he 
exhibits  is  not  his  own,  and  admitting  that  it  is  all 
honestly  grown  at  home,  it  belongs  to  his  master  ;  it 
has  been  grown  entirely  at  his  expense,  and  if  not  the 
travelling  expense?,  at  least  the  gardener's  wages  are 
paid  for  every  day  he  i  s  out,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
three  days'  show,  if  the  fruit  by  long  exposure  to 
dust,  or  wet,  or  theft  is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor 
good  red  herring,  the  loss  must  still  be  sustained  by 
the  employer,  unless  he  can  philosophically  console 
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himself  by  a  belief  that  the  fruit  hps  been  utilised  as  I 
a  worthy  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  fruit. 

it  is  rather  amusing  to  note  the  threat  of  a  pmall 
knot  of  exhibitors,  that  if  the  present  three  days'  syE- 
tem  of  showing  is  continued  they  will  withdraw  their 
exhibits — leaving  the  sun  out  of  the  question,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion.     They  must  surely  indeed  fancy 
themselves  as   composing    nearly  the   whole   of  the 
fruit-growing  community  in  the  country.       Some  of 
them  have  deservedly  taken  many  good  first  prizes, 
and  some  of  them  too,  be  it  also  noted,  have  perhaps 
taken  some  firsts  made  up  wiili  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  good  seconds  and  thirds,  the  whole  forming  together, 
horticulturatly  speaking,  another  famous  600  !    Grant- 
ing them,  however,  all  merit  for  their  present  position 
of  riding  on  the  top  of  the  great  horticultural  wave,  yet 
we  are  taught  by  Nature  to  observe  how  wave  succeeds 
wave,  and  that  those  now  on  the  crest  will  ere  long 
pass  on  and  sink  into  the  abyss  of  obscurity,   to  be 
succeeded   by  other  waves  bearing  with  them  other 
aspirants  for  similar  fame.     The  present  opportunity, 
however,  is  theirs,  and  we  must  gently  blaoie  thera 
for   whistling   up   their   name  by  a  united   threat  to 
withdraw.     All  this  is  human  nature, 
I     It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  gardening 
generally,   and  especially  for  those  of  our  successors 
(added   to   that,    our   paternal   duty,  that  we   should 
leave  the  field  better  prepared  for  them  than  we  found 
it)  who  may  have,  like  ourselves,  emulous  desires  to 
win   their  horticultural  spurs,   by   following    in   our 
wake  with  their  fruit  on  the  exhibition  tables  of  the 
Crystal    Palace,    the   Royal,    or    the    Botanic,    that 
these  companies  shall  not  take  offence  at  the  impor- 
tunate solicitations  of  the  noisy  few,  and  so   create  a 
dead-lock — put  a  stop  to  fruit  shows  being  held  at 
any  of  these  great  metropolitan  horticultural  centres. 
Alter  all,  it  is  a  dehcate  question  with  many  of  our 
employers  whether  they  are  justified  in  allowing  their 
gardeners  to    hawk    their  fruit    from   one   show  to 
another  about   the    country,  opening   up   the   temp- 
tation to  show  fruit  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  making  money  ;  and  hence  it  is  often  understood, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  employers  encourage 
their  gardeners  to  do  so,  and  look  upon  prize-money 
as    being   equivalent   to   wages.       This    betrays   the 
existence  amongst  the  ranks  of  both  classes  of  a  very 
unhealthy  state  of  afiairs,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
sink  gardeners,    gardening,  and  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions to  a  very  low  ebb  of  morality.     Hence  the  busily 
whispered  remark   about  the  demoralised   state  into 
which  our  horticultural  shows  have  fallen.     Whether 
these  productions  have  been  over-paraded  about  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  opinion.     My  own  opinion  is 
ihit  they  have,  and  that  those  who  do  so  are,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  are  aware  of,   unconsciously 
lending  themselves  to  bringing  about  a  state  of  affairs 
to  be  found  only  amongst  that  kind  of  society  who 
follow  the  turf  and  other  similar  questionable  pursuits 
for  a  living. 

We  have  been  quite  long  enough  accustomed  to  the 
yearly  monotony  of  fruit  and  flower  shows,  with  their 
degrading  proclivities,  and  it  is  quite  time  some  fresh 
manoeuvre  should  be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  our 
calling — to  a  profession  we  dare  not  assume — which 
would  entirely  change  the  position  ot  the  whole  of  our 
horticultural  front.  Supposing,  then,  that  by  some 
dexterous  movement  we  could  manage  to  change 
fronts  with  our  employers,  so  that  they  would  be  put 
exactly  in  our  vacated  position  as  competitors  for 
prizes — not  for  a  few  paltry  shillings,  certificates,  or 
bronze  medals,  which  the  humility  of  our  position 
allows  great  societies  to  offer  us  without  a  blush — but 
some  substantial  form  of  prize  which  it  would  be  both 
honourable  and  creditable  for  them  to  fight  for.  If 
some  philanthropic  individual  could  not  be  found 
forthcoming  to  take  ii,  up,  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  country,  and  I  would  propose  to  raise  sufficient 
and  so  create  a  fund  which  would  yield  annually  several 
handsome  prizes  to  induce  proprietors  to  compete. 
The  nature  of  the  object  to  be  competed  for  might  be 
for  the  best  laid  out,  planted  and  kept  pleasure  ground, 
extended  perhaps  [to  the  kitchen  garden,  hothouses, 
&c.  Some  years  the  prizes  might  be  offered  for  the 
best  laid  out  park,  containing  both  wood  and  water. 
Other  years  again  the  prizes  might  go  for  the  best 
managed  plantations,  hedges,  drives,  S:c.  Of  course 
proprietors  and  places  would  have  to  be  classed, 
districts  formed,  &c.,  all  details  of  which  to  be 
managed  and  worked  out  by  a  well  appointed  com- 
mittee, working  from  a  general  centre  of  management, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England — in  fact  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  would  be 


invaluable  to  float  our  organisation.  The  gauntlet 
being  by  this  move  thrown  down  to  proprietors 
themselves,  they  would  become  directly  interested, 
which  before  they  have  not  been.  After  a  period  of 
long  inaction,  landscape  gardening,  arboriculture, 
and  horticulture  would  receive  new  life,  an  immense 
and  we  might  venture  to  say  instantaneous  impure 
would  be  given  to  all  horticulture  energies,  intellectual 
and  industrial.  Many  additional  acres  would  be  en- 
closed, more  hands  kept,  rare  trees  and  shrubs  planted, 
a  demand  for  a  better  paid  and  more  intelligent  class 
of  gardener  and  forester  ;  in  fact,  speaking  in  military 
parlance,  a  general  advance  would  be  made  along  the 
whole  line.  Ladies  too  would  be  enlisted,  and  instead 
of  spending  all  their  spare  time  as  they  do  now, 
either  croqueting,  rinking  or  playing  lawn  tennis,  they 
would  study,  j  oin  and  make  a  grand  accession  to  ' '  the 
noble  army  of  gardeners."  I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
that  a  movement  of  this  kind,  well-worked  out,  would 
not  go  further,  and  so  gain  in  favour  as  to  put  garden- 
ing in  a  fair  way  of  being  uplifted  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession,  established  perhaps  and  endowed. 

I  place  my  suggestions  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
or  if  advisable  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
of  London  to  work  out,  if  they  can  be  trusted  with  the 
woiking  of  it  out  and  keeping  it  together.     We  all 
know  what  a  muddle  they  have  made  of  their   own 
affairs,  what  sums  of  money  they  have  so  foolishly  and 
so  irrecoverably  spent  over  a  smoky  town  square  ;  and 
instead  of  bestirring  themselves  to  make  amends  for 
bygone  mistakes,  how  they  are  still  sitting  down  twirl- 
ing their  thumbs,  and  crying  over  spilt  milk.     Once  I 
gave  them  an  idea,  which  they  seized  with  the  greatest 
avidity  and  for  a  time   they  worked  it  out  well.     It 
was  indeed  the  only  thing  the  horticultural  ship  of 
these  later  days  did,  to  give  the  shore  any  pretence  to 
an  offing,  but  by  sheer  mismanagement  they  were  soon 
again  on  thelee  shore,  bumping  and  floundering  on  the 
rocks  :  but  what  other  could  be  expected?     The  idea 
was  a  plagiarised  one  ;  they  never  thanked  me  for  my 
idea,  neither  did  they  condescend  to  ask  my  leave  to 
carry  it  out — I  was  never  asked  to  be  a  censor  at  any  of 
those  great  meetings.     They  were  then  throwing  their 
honorary  fellowships  about ;  none  ever  reached  me,  so 
I  have  nothing  to  thank  them  for.   What  I  am  alluding 
to  was  the  idea  of  bringing  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  shows  to  the  provinces.     Ic  had  long  been 
on  my  mind,  when  at  last  an  opportunity  occurred 
when  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Cole  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  was  in  this  neighbourhood  on  a  picture- 
hunting  expedition.     I  gave  it  to  him.     I   do  not 
grieve  personally  because  an  honorary  fellowship  was 
not  conferred  upon  me,  but  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  on  behalf  of  gardeners  generally,  and  feel 
that  as  a  class  we  are  very  much  neglected.     I  feel 
that  I  am  setting  forth  the  case  of  many  who,  like 
myself,  have  gone  to  places  and  spent  whole  lives  in  the 
making  and  planting  of  them,  and  in  the  end  there 
is  no  hand  of  recognition  or  fellowship  held  out  to  us, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  kindly  encouragement  and 
acknowledgment  given  to  our  exertions  by  the  private 
enterprise   of  the   horticultural  press,   we  might   die 
in  the  last  ditch  unnoticed,   uncared  for,  unburied, 
for     anything      the      Royal     Horticultural     Society 
of    London   cares   to    the    contrary.       To    Thomas 
Edward,  the  Scotch  naturalist,  the  hand  of  fellowship 
could  be  held  out  by  the  Linnean  and  other  societies, 
but  to  the  plodding,  persevering  gardener  there  is  no 
reward.     We    have   no    organisation    amongst   our- 
selves — no  guild  ;  and  it  is  often  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent that  even  good  men,  after  spending  years  about 
the  country  in  search  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
obtain  situations  worthy  of  their  pains.     What  really 
is  wanted  is   some  move  towards  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  the  gardener's  position,  practically 
and  morally,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  win  the  "  honest 
pound  "  at  home  without  having  recourse  to  hawking 
through  the  country  for  it.    William   Miller^   Combe 
Abbey  Gardens. 


DR.  PATERSON'S  ORCHIDS. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  on  the  ist  inst.  of 
inspecting  the  excellent  and  interesting  collection  of 
Orchids  grown  by  Dr.  Paterson,  at  Fernfield,  Bridge 
of  Allan,  a  few  remarks  upon  those  in  flower  at 
this  dull  seasjn,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
collection  is  grown,  may  be  of  some  interest.  A 
grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Leopoldii  was  in  full  bloom, 
each  spike  averaging  about  a  dozen  richly  coloured 
flowers,  and  although  a  common  species  in  most 
collections  it  is  very  effective  at  this  season  when  so 
well  done  as  this  specimen  is.  A  remarkably  healthy 
plant  of  Vanda  ccerulea  was  bearing  a  fine  spike  of 
eleven  of  its  beautiful  pale-blue  flowers,  of  a  larger 
size  and  great'jr  substance  than  is  usually  met  with. 


So  healthy  a  plant,  without  the  slightest  symptom  of 
"spot"  or  canker,  is  seldom  seen,  and  Dr.  Paterson 
attributes  his  success  in  cultivating  it  to  hanging  it  up 
I  ear  to  a  roof  ventilator,  where  it  has  plenty  of  light 
wiih  an  airy  breeze  blowing  about  it  for  at  least  nine 
months  of  the  year,  the  plant  only  being  taken  down 
and  set  on  the  stage  while  it  is  coming  into  flower  and 
flowering.  When  done  flowering  it  is  immediately 
hung  up  in  its  airy  position,  where  it  makes  fine 
sturdy  growth,  perfectly  free  from  any  spot  or  blemish. 
A  large  plant,  in  luxuriant  health,  of  a  fine  and  distinct 
variety  of  Vanda  tricolor  had  several  closely  flowered 
spikes,  of  well  shaped,  clear  and  richly  marked 
fljwers.  This  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  said  to  be 
in  the  country,  having  been  imported  by  Dr.  Paterson 
from  the  East  Indies.  Miltonia  Moreliana  atro- 
rubra  was  nearly  over,  but  had  been  finely  in  flower 
for  some  weeks,  and  the  few  fresh  flowers  left  showed 
a  size  and  depth  of  colour  indicating  perfect  health 
and  successful  culture.  A  grand  plant  of  Lcplia 
superbiens  was  bearing  several  tall  spikes  of  its 
handsome  flowers  ;  as  were  also  smaller  plants  of  the 
useful  and  lovely  L.  autumnalis  superba,  and  L. 
Perrinii.  Several  fine  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
were  examples  of  the  best  cultivation,  with  numerous 
immense  flowers  of  great  substance,  in  some  instances 
two  flowers  being  produced  on  one  footstalk.  A 
large  and  very  fine  plant  of  Lycaste  lanipes  was 
flowering  most  profusely,  but  it  cannot  be  compared 
to  Skinneri  either   for  beauty  or  usefulness. 

O  ncidium  ornithorhynchum  had  two  beautiful  spikes, 
and  nice  plants  of  Oncidium  Rogersii  were  making  a 
fine  display.  The  pretty  flowered  Mesospinidium 
sanguineum  had  two  well  flowered  and  fine  spikes 
upon  a  nicely  grown  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot.  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandr^e,  Roezlii,  Rossii  majuF,  and  vexil- 
larium,  small  but  very  healthy  plants,  were  producing 
freely  their  rich  and  charming  flowers.  Of  O.  nebulo- 
sum,  cordatum,  bictoniense,  Uro-Skinneri,  andgrande 
there  were  splendid  specimens  with  a  profusion 
of  flower?.  A  fine  healthy  plant  of  Angrrecum 
sesquipedale,  about  a  foot  high,  was  producing 
a  strong  spike  with  four  flowers.  Pleiones,  in 
pans  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  well  raised  in  the 
centre,  were  a  complete  sheet  of  lovely  blossom,  the 
sorts  being  P.  maculata,  prsecox,  lagenaria,  and 
Wallichii.  A  large  panful  of  Neottia  picta  maculata 
was  in  splendid  condition,  and  producing  some  very 
strong  spikes  of  flowers.  Kpidendrum  rhizophorum 
is  a  great  favourite  here,  as  it  produces  its  scarlet 
Ixora-like  flowers  throughout  the  whole  year.  The 
plant  is  a  large  and  well-grown  one,  and  the  sort  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  Orchids 
for  furnishing  cut  flowers.  Many  other  species  were 
in  fine  flower,  such  as  Masdevallia  Harryana,  ignea, 
and  Veitchiana,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  crinitum, 
Calanthe  vestita  oculata  and  Veitchii,  very  fine,  &c, ; 
and  of  the  many  fine  specimens  not  in  flower  all  dis- 
played the  same  fine  healthy,  stocky  luxuriance,  a 
sure  sign  that  they  will  flower  profusely  at  their  proper 
seasons. 

The  collection  is  grown  in  four  moderate-sized  and 
very  ordinary  looking  houses,  entered  by  a  door  at 
one  end,  passing  from  the  cool  house  next  the  door 
through  two  intermediate  ones  to  the  warmest  at  the 
farther  end,  where  grow  the  Vandas,  Aerides,  Sacco- 
labiums,  Fhalcenopsids,  &c.  ;  and  the  famous  plant 
of  the  best  variety  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
which  is  now  making  a  splendid  growth,  and  promises 
to  flower  finer  than  ever  during  the  ensuing  season.  At 
all  times,  except  in  the  severest  weather,  the  doors  of  the 
houses  are  kept  wide  open,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  ' 
circulation  of  air  through  them  and  amongst  the 
plants  ;  and  as  the  roofs  are  certainly  not  particularly 
air-tight  the  breeze  is  sometimes  considerable,  but  ■ 
which,  with  judicious  care  in  all  other  matters  tending 
to  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  produces  that  healthy, 
firm,  and  well-matured  growth  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  collection.  The  Doctor,  who  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  orchidist,  puts  great  importance  upon  the 
roots  as  well  as  the  tops  of  his  plants  being  in  a 
proper  medium,  and  takes  great  interest  in  selecting 
the  best  materials  for  growing  them  in,  mixing  the 
whole  himself,  so  that  each  may  be  in  due  proportion, 
and  afterwards  potting,  &c.,  his  plants  with  his  own 
hands;  the  only  "gardener"  employed  in  the 
"houses"  being  an  active,  intelligent  ivoman  !  who 
waters,  airs,  fires,  and  performs  all  the  necessary  routine 
work  in  a  prompt,  careful,  and  orderly  manner, 
such  as  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  many 
"gardeners"  of  the  sterner  sex.  Everything  clean, 
sweet,   and    tidy,    with  not   an  insect   to   be  seen, 
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rJlect;  ino;t  creditably  on  her  careful  and  attentive 
mina^ement. 

High  temperature;  are  not  in  favour  with  Dr.  Pater- 
S01.  Ileiielieves  they  unduly  excile and  quickly  exhaust 
the  pUnts  ;  and  his  prnclice  is  :  moderate  temperatures, 
a  fiesh  airy  atmosphere,  more  or  less  moist  according 
t  J  ilie  state  of  the  plant*  and  the  season  of  the  y?ar  ;  a 
due  season  of  rest,  and  plenty  of  water  to  a  plant 
when  it  is  making  growth  ;  with  sound  peat  and 
sphignum  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  to  which  he  adds 
a  dash  of  dry  pulverised  sheep-droppings  while  mixing 
it  on  the  potting-bench,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
are  clearly  apparent  in  the  robust  growths  made  in 
£uch  compost.  D. 


PINKHILL,    EDINBURGH. 

A  VISIT  to  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird's  nurseries 
at  Pinkhill  is  at  all  times  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  is  doubly  so  when  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  conducted  over  this  establishment  by  the  veteran 
Iljrist  and  enthusiastic  proprietor,  Mr.  Downie.  Our 
first  visit  was  in  1S56,  shortly  after  it  had  been  formed 
into  a  nursery,  and  even  to  this  day  the  writer  has 
not  forgotten  the  deep  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  superior  cultivation  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and 
other  florists'  lljwers.  That  there  has  been  no  retro- 
gression, but  a  determination  to  be  still  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  floriculture,  was  abundantly  proved  when 
again  paying  it  a  visit  in  the  month  of  March  last, 
and  again  during  the  past  autumn.  Without 
digressing,  it  is  worthy  of  remaik,  to  show  the  esteem 
in  which  valuable  and  tried  servants  are  held  by  this 
firm,  to  state  that  at  our  first  visit  as  well  as  our  last 
we  found  George  Gnodall,  the  indefatigable  propa- 
gator, after  twenty-three  years'  service  in  the  firm, 
as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  My  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  to  give  to  others,  who  have  not  bad  the 
opportunity  of  paying  this  plac3  a  visit,  general  and 
trustworthy  st  itements  of  the  characters  of  a  few  of  the 
newest  and  best  varieties  of  florists'  flowers,  such  as 
Pentstemon?,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  &c, ,  such  as  appeared 
to  be  specially  worthy  of  commendation. 

Pcntitcmons. — The  effect  produced  by  the  brilliant 
and  abundant  display  of  blooms  of  this  popular  florist's 
flower  was  incomparably  grand — not  what  is  generally 
seen  by  a  few  dozen  plants  grown  together,  for  they 
are  here  by  thousands,  while  a  happy  thought  seems 
to  have  struck  the  planter  to  arrange  near  together 
such  as  had  markings  approaching  to  each  other,  thus 
'  giving  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  differences. 
Among  seedlings  selected  for  distribution  we  found 
the  following  very  superior,  having  flowers  more  like 
Gloxinias  than  Pentstemons  :— Mrs.  Fox  Terrot,  deep 
rosy  purple ;  John  F.  Kinghorn,  very  light  rosy 
purple  ;  Archibald  Fowler,  light  rosy  crimson  j 
Andrew  Hmter,  rosy  salmon;  Perfection,  bright 
rose,  pure  while  throat  ;  William  Kelway,  dark 
purple-crimson  throat,  veined  and  clouded  with  bright 
crimson;  Countess  of  E^linton,  light  rosy  pink; 
G.  Mitchell,  ruby -crimson.  Amongst  the  older 
varieties  the  following  are  worthy  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion :— Dr.  Masters,  Lennie  Barron,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Birron,  Octoroon,  Percy  Wynne,  and  William 
Fowler. 

Phloxjs. — The  dull  and  damp  season  of  1877  was 
propitious  in  aflording  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  seedling  Phloxes  of  the  early  flowering  section,  and 
here  a  great  advance  has  been  obtained.  Amongst 
tliose  selected  for  distribution,  the  remarkably  large 
size  of  flowers  and  spikes  in  the  following  were  con- 
spicuou?,  viz.  :— Lady  Musgrave^  pure  white,  form  of 
fljwer  perfection,  and  exceedingly  fragrant;  Mauve 
Qaeen  (a  new  type),  slate  colour,  flowers  larger  than 
a  crown  piece,  highly  desirable  variety  ;  Archibald 
Fowler,  white  with  pink  rosy  eye,  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  old  varieties  the  following  ore  very  desirable: — 
A.  McKeith,  Beauty,  Mrs.  Hunter,  The  Shah, 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Athole,  Luna,  Forward. 

In  the  late  fl  jwering  sectiou  we  observed  a  decided 
advance  on  existing  varieties.  The  following  are  very 
superior  both  in  form  and  spike  : — Earl  of  Mar,  bright 
rosy  scarlet,  quite  a  gem  ;  W.  Gorrie,  daik,  shaded 
rosy  lilac ;  Alexander  Shearer,  very  bright  rosy 
Salman;  Vesuvius,  bright  crimson-scarlet;  Lady  H, 
Bjswcll,  light  ro;.y  ciira.^on.  Amongst  the  older 
varieties  I  made  the  following  selection  as  being 
wtll  worth  growing  :— Countess  of  Minto,  white, 
with  crimson  eye  ;  Juhn  Anderson,  bright  crimson 
scarlet,  with  large  and  finely  formed  flowers  ;  Miss 
F,  J,  Hope,  pure  white,  small  rosy  pink  eye,  a  most 


desirable  variety ;  Thomas  Peacock,  rosy  lilac ; 
L'thair,  light  scarlet  ;  J.  K.  Lord,  salmon-red  ;  Mrs. 
Aberdein,  light  rosy  crimson. 

Pansiis. — It  is  well  known  to  florists  that  for  upw  ards 
nf  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  firm  of  Downie  &  Liird 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  producing  and  bringing  to 
perfection  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of  the  Pansy  tribe: 
one  would  now  almost  be  tempted  to  proffer  them  the 
advice  of  "Rest  and  be  thankful,"  but  judging  from 
the  forms  they  possess  of  the  above  in  all  ages  and 
stages  of  life  the  end  is  not  likely  to  ht  just  yet.  As 
a  proof  of  the  severe  test  this  tribe  undergoes  in 
selecting  for  improved  varieties  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Downie  recently  discarded  thirty  out  of  fifty 
named  varieties  of  Violas  which  had  been  bedded  out 
to  prove  their  adaptation  for  decorative  purposes. 
This  firm's  motto  seems  to  be,  and  rightly  too,  "  Selec- 
tion before  collection."  Being  favoured  with  a  long 
digest  on  this  tribe  the  following  sorts  may  be 
accepted  as  being  likely  to  prove  serviceable  for  a 
long  time  to  come: — Mr.  H.  Pease,  pure  white, 
immense  bloomer,  a  true  Viola,  a  perfect  gem  ;  Fore- 
runner, purplish-crimson,  fine  habit,  immense 
bloomer;  Crimson  Gem,  nearest  approach  to  scarlet 
in  a  Viola,  very  fine  ;  Crown  Jewel  (D^an),  pale 
yellow,  immense  bloomer  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
blush-mauve  and  white,  a  distinct  and  grand  variety  ; 
Goldfinder,  a  pure  golden-yellow  Viola,  and  most 
profuse  bloomer;  Max  Kolb,  dark  purplish-maroon,  a 
very  free  bloomer ;  Profusion,  pure  white,  profuse 
bloomer,  has  a  dash  of  the  Pansy  in  it,  blooms  six 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  will  be  much 
sought  after  when  better  known  for  market  purposes. 

Another  grand  feature  at  Pinkhill,  and  the  last  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe  in  this  paper,  is  the  seedling 
Fancy  Pansies,  their  number  being  legion,  while  year 
by  year  improvements  are  effected  which  have  almost, 
I  may  say,  brought  them  to  perfection  in  form,  ren- 
dering them  more  and  more  attractive.  The  varieties 
selected  during  the  past  summer  for  distribution  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  certainly  they  will  be  found 
distinct  and  a  great  improvement  on  existing  varieties. 
The  best  of  them  are  Mrs.  E.  Wood,  William  Postle- 
thwaite,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  of  which  I  give  the  descrip- 
tion in  Mr.  Downie's  own  words — *'Can  anything 
be  finer  in  a  fancy  yellow  Pansy  ?  "  Mrs.  Plummer, 
bronze  and  yellow,  the  size  and  markings  being 
something  extraordinary  ;  Muna,  pure  white,  grand 
flower ;  John  Beveridge,  bronze  and  lilac,  shaded 
with  blue. 

Before  leaving,  Mr.  Downie,  anxious  that  all  should 
be  seen,  drew  my  attention  to  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
arrangement  of  hardy  herbaceous  plant::!,  and  as 
nothing  is  done  here  by  halves  ere  long  a  collection 
will  be  formed  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  class  of  long  neglected  favourites.  I 
have  still  a  few  more  notes  untouched,  which  I 
will  send  you  at  some  future  time.  G.  Crouc/ier, 
Ochtertyre. 


LINUM   TRIGYNUM. 

Tn  your  very  interesting  notice  of  plants  in  flower 
at  Kew  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Linum  trigynum 
appears  to  be  there  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  as  in  such 
a  temperafure  it  is  always  a  prey  to  red-spider,  and 
the  blooms  soon  tumble  from  the  plants  when  they  are 
in  more  heat  than  is  generally  kept  up  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  Here  we  depend  very  much  on  them 
for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  winter  in  com- 
bin Uion  with  Salvia^  Stricographis,  &c. ,  and  I 
find  they  do  far  better  in  a  temperatura  of  from  50° 
to  55''  than  when  it  is  either  higher  or  lower.  Wiih 
that  degree  of  warmth,  and  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere 
just  to  keep  the  fljwcrs  from  damping,  they  succeed 
admirably  and  last  in  full  beauly  for  months.  So 
valuable  are  they  at  and  after  this  season  that  I  would 
advise  all  who  wish  to  make  a  good  display  to  grow 
a  batch  of  them,  as  more  useful  decorative  subjects 
cannot  be  had,  and  if  shown  in  contrast  with  the 
scarlet  bracts  of  Poinseltias  or  either  of  the  pUnls 
mentioned  above,  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened, 
although  the  association  of  the  two  colours  may  not  be 
quite  correct  or  in  accordance  with  some  tastes. 

To  do  Linum  tdgynum  really  well  they  require  a 
pit  or  frame  to  ihemselvcF,  and  when  either  of  these 
cm  be  spared  their  management  is  a  veiy  simple 
affilr.  The  way  we  treat  them  here  is  to  give  ihem 
a  slight  rest  after  blooming  by  keeping  a  little  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  during  the  time  this  is  done  the  syringe 
is  kept  plied  freely  overhead,   without  using  enough 


water  to  soak  into  the  soil.  This  constant  damping 
of  the  foliage  is  the  only  way  to  keep  down  red- 
spider,  as  from  some  cause  or  other  they  appear  to 
have  a  special  liking  for  this  Linum,  and  once  they 
effect  a  footing  it  is  a  dilhcult  matter  to  eradicate  them 
or  prevent  their  spreading  further.  By  the  end  of 
April  or  May  the  plants  are  on  the  move  again,  when 
the  shoots  are  shortened  back,  and  as  soon  as  they 
break  again  a  portion  is  used  for  propagating  from, 
and  the  others  shook  out  to  be  potted  and  grown-on 
for  large  specimens  so  as  to  have  two  sizes,  the  oldest 
of  which  are  annually  discarded,  and  the  young  ones 
kept  to  supply  their  place?.  The  cuttings  taken  off 
with  a  heel  root  freely  in  any  close  moist  atmosphere 
or  under  a  bell-glass,  and  are  soon  fit  for  potting  off, 
which  should  be  done  principally  in  thoroughly  de- 
composed leaf-soil,  or  fibry  peat,  as  they  are  par« 
ticularly  fond  of  vegetable  matter,  and  like  a  free, 
loose  medium  for  their  roots  to  ramble  in,  and  such  as 
water  will  percolate  (juickly  through.  To  aid  in  this 
the  potting  should  be  light,  and  effected  with  only  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  rather 
dry  than  otherwise,  as  then  it  never  binds  so  closely 
together.  For  the  shook- out  plants,  about  a  fourth 
part  of  good  turfy  loam  may  be  add;d  to  the  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  sand  so  as  to 
keep  the  whole  open  and  porous. 

The  potting  complete,  the  plants  should  be  stood 
where  they  can  enjoy  a  temperature  ranging  from  50"* 
to  60°  with  a  humid  atmosphere,  such  as  a  forcing* 
house  affords,  in  which  they  will  soon  get  hold  of  the 
soil  and  start  freely  into  growth.  In  June  the  weather 
will  be  warm  enough  for  them  to  be  transferred  to 
their  summer  quarters — a  deep  pit  or  frame,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  some  leaves,  loam,  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  should  be  placed.  This  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  plunging  them  in,  to  keep  the  roots  in  a 
uniformly  moist  condition,  and  the  air  about  them  sur- 
charged too.  both  of  which  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
mportance  to  their  welfare.  During  sunny  days 
ihey  will  require  slight  shade  such  as  a  piece  of 
liffmy  or  anything  of  that  kind  affords,  and  every 
afternoon  should  be  closed  betA^een  3  to  4  o'clock 
after  being  heavily  syringed,  in  doing  which  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  the  water  well  in  under  the  foliage, 
as  that  is  the  part  the  spider  generally  attacks.  If 
this  syringing  is  persevered  in  every  night  and  mcrn- 
ing,  they  will  be  entirely  free  from  insects,  and  such 
plants  as  will  delight  the  heart  of  any  one  in  their 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  floriferous  display  they 
make  in  return  for  the  attention  bestowed.  Towart's 
ihe  end  of  October,  when  the  nights  are  beginning  to 
j^et  cold,  they  should  be  removed  to  where  they  can 
get  a  little  more  warmth  till  they  show  bloom,  and 
are  ready  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  to  either 
uf  which  they  may  then  be  removed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Linum  trigynum  is  not  of  much 
value  for  cutting,  as  the  flowers  soon  fall  off ;  but  pos- 
sibly a  little  gum  dropped  down  the  tube,  and  coaled 
on  around  the  base  at  the  outside,  would  prevent  this, 
which,  if  it  did,  it  is  a  colour  and  form  that  would 
lell  well  amongst  others.  J.  Sh  ppard. 


STRAWBERRIES    ALL    THE 
YEAR  ROUND. 

To  have  ripe  Strawberries  all  the  year  round  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  of  fact.  We  can 
remember  the  time  when  a  gathering  of  four  ounces 
of  Black  Prince  some  time  in  February  was  considered 
almost  a  feat,  now  we  can  aff)rd  to  discard  that 
variety  for  another  that  is  better  in  every  respect  and 
one  that  is  well  adapted  for  fiuiting  all  the  year  round, 
viz.,  Vicomtesse  Iluacart  de  Thury,  a  variety  that  setms 
to  enjoy  the  questionable  hunour  of  many  aliases. 
Whether  it  is  prufitable  to  call  one  variety  of  fruit  by 
three  or  fuur  names  I  know  not,  but  I  have  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  the  lists  of  Strawberries  might 
be  materially  reduced  by  a  fair  comparison  of  s>calied 
varieties. 

The  autumn  and  winter  supply  of  fruits  will  of 
coutsi  depend  in  a  great  meaiure  on  what  quantity  is 
foiced  the  spring  previous,  it  should  also  be  under 
stood  that  reasonable  means  and  facilities  should  be 
given  to  any  one  who  is  supposed  to  supply  fruit  in 
ev(.n  moderate  quantities  through  the  autumn  and 
winter.  Judging  by  analogy  the  autumn  and  spring 
ciops  are  very  nearly  balanced  in  point  of  merit  up  to 
November,  after  that  time  they  arc  a  nominal  ciop. 
We  can  have  Strawberries  in  November  quite  as  good 
as    any   Black    Prince    that    ever  was  gathered   in 
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February,  October  produce  will  compare  with  i\Iarch 
September  with  April,  and  so  on.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  why  the  Strawberry  season  should  not  be 
extended  up  to  November  or  continued  all  the  yeai 
through. 

In  every  garden  where  the  Strawberry  is  forced  'w 
spring  there  is  material  left  for  the  following 
autumn  and  winter.  Many  of  the  earliest  forced  plant? 
perish  from  coll  and  nej^lect  or  are  thrown  to  the 
rubbish-heap  as  if  they  were  so  many  weeds.  True,  a 
portion  miy  be  saved  as  the  season  advances,  an-^ 
planted  out  either  with  a  view  to  having  a  few  frui 
during  the  autumn,  or  for  general  purposes  the  ful 
lowing  year,  anl  a  more  excellent  plan  cannot  b' 
adopted  for  an  all-round  crop.  I  think,  upon  tht 
whole,  the  prepervation  of  all  forced  plants  is  entitlet^ 
to  more  consideration  for  one  or  other  of  three  pur- 
poses, or  for  all  combined.  They  may  be  eithet 
planted  out  in  the  open  garden  for  fruiting  a  second 
time,  or  in  cool  brick  pits  where  the  crop  might  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains  during  the  autumn,  o- 
brought  on  later  in  the  season  in  the  Strawberry  or 
other  forcing-house.  Plants  that  are  turned  out  o* 
warm  houses  in  March  become  useless  unless  they  arc- 
afforded  the  protection  of  a  close  pit  or  frame,  and 
naturally  brought  back  to  their  original  hardy  state. 
These  plants  should  be  planted  out  on  a  rich 
sunny  border,  and  if  elevated  so  much  the  better.  In 
planting  we  assume  the  balls  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
pirtially  shaken  out,  and  the  ground  in  a  suitable 
state  to  admit  of  its  being  trodden  round  the  ball, 
leaving  all  of  equable  firmnesF.  Where  late  varieties 
of  Strawberries,  such  as  Eleanor  and  Elton  Pine,  con- 
tinue to  do  well,  the  (lower-spikes  that  are  pushed  up 
from  the  forced  plant  may  be  nipped  off  as  they  make 
their  appearancf,  but  this  must  be  discontinued  in 
time  to  secure  a  succession  with,  say,  a  week  or  ten 
days'  blank  between.  We  gardeners  should  never 
forget  that  the  greatest  dainty  may  become  too 
common,  so  that  a  blank  now  and  then  rather  en- 
hances the  estimation  in  which  such  things  are  held. 
A  second  lot  should,  if  space  can  be  spared,  be 
similarly  planted  out  in  pits  with  the  lights  thrown 
off.  These  come  in  admirably  during  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  October,  and  can  be  protected 
from  rough  weather,  wasps,  birds,  and  other  enemies, 
and  there  will  be  no  harm  in  having  two  strings  to 
one's  bow  in  the  shape  of  a  reserve  coming  on  indoors. 
The  treatment  of  pot  plants  is  simple  enough  pro- 
viding there  is  adequate  labour.  If  a  portion  of  the 
early  forced  plants  which  were  fruited  in  5  and  6-inch 
pots  are  retained  for  winter  fruiting  they  had  better 
be  partially  shaken  out  after  the  throng  of  forcing  is 
over  and  shifted  in  7-inch  pots.  Those  that  alreadj 
occupy  this  size  will  only  require  to  have  their  drain- 
age seen  to  with  an  additional  top-dressing  of  horse- 
droppings  or  the  remnant  of  an  old  Mushroom-bed  in 
a  woikable  state  The  whole  should  then  be  taken 
to  some  shady  position  behind  a  nonh  or  west  wall, 
where  they  will  m:ike  fresh  roots  ad  Ilbiliini  through 
the  Eummer.  This  position  will  minimise  labour  and 
promote  a  healthy  second  growth.  The  same  atten- 
tion in  watering  that  is  given  to  other  plants  in 
another  stage  of  preparation  must  also  be  accorded  t© 
these,  and  a  dew  overhead  once  a  day  from  a  fine 
rose  will  also  be  beneficial  after  hot  days.  It  may 
not  be  considered  superfluous  to  remark  that  a  well- 
grown  Strawberry  plant  is  always  conspicuous  by  the 
size  of  its  crown  and  the  state  of  its  roots  rather  than 
by  the  number  of  its  leaves,  so  that  in  selecting  a 
shady  position  to  save  labour  and  encourage  a  fresh 
supply  of  roots  such  conditions  must  be  avoided  as 
are  known  to  be  detrimental  to  fruitfulness. 

After  the  second  rooting  process  has  exhausted 
itself  flower-spikes  will  begin  to  make  their  'appear- 
ance, and  their  removal  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  supply  that  is  ccmtng  on  elsewhere.  It  is  well  to 
be  careful  in  securing  a  good  crop  before  the  season 
advances  too  far,  as  the  process  of  ripening  is  so 
irregular  that  fruit  may  be  gathered  from  the  same 
plants  for  a  period  extending  over  several  weeks. 
This  is  one  advantage  of  winter  Strawberry  growing, 
and  though  we  cannot  say  much  of  their  flavour  in 
December,  yet  they  are,  indeed,  a  rarity,  and  deserve 
a  place  with  other  dainties  on  the  table  in  honour  of 
old  Father  Chri.-tcnas. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  sample,  the  produce  of  one 
pet,  from  which  stray  ripe  fiuit  have  been  gathered 
more  than  once.  The  sample  is  neither  better  ncr 
worse  than  others  in  the  same  house,  W,  Binds, 
OtUrspooh 


THE   GENUS   AGAVE. 

{Continued  from  p.  717.) 

Series  II. — Carnoso-coriace.e. — Texture  more 
fleshy  and  pliable  than  in  the  Coriaceo-cirnorns 
End-spine  not  pungent.     Teeth  never  large. 

Group  IX.  Serrulat.e.  —  Edge  of  the  leaf 
minutely  serrulate. 

9r.  A.  pi'ulnosa,  Lemaire  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  168  ; 
A.  Debaryava,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  i.,  p.  49  ;  A.  KcU 
hcki,  Jacobi,  Nachtrage,  i.,  p.  50  ;  A.  Gkchbreghtll, 
and  deiitata,  Hort. — ^tem  short,  3 — 4  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Leaves  10—20  in  a  dense  rosette,  spreading, 
oblanceolate-oblong,  i^ — 2  feet  long,  4 — 5  inches  broad 
above  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2  inches  above  the  base, 
where  it  is  i  inch  thick,  the  face  flat,  the  centre  ^  inch 
thick,  the  texture  soft  and  fleshy,  the  colour  a  pale  glau- 
cous-green, the  end-spine  very  weak,  the  edge  furnished 
with  minute  irregular  spreading  deltoid  serrations  not 
more  than  i  line  lon.^.     Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  by  Di  Smet,  of 
Ghent,  in  1863.  It  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  in  habit 
resembling  only  A.  attenuata,  from  which  it  differs 
by  its  serrulate  margin.  My  description  is  taken 
from  a  fine  specimen  now  in  the  Kew  collection,  and 
it  is  included  in  Mr.  Saunders'  series  of  photographs. 

Group  X.  Attexuat-is.  —  Margin  of  the  leaf 
quite  entire. 

92.  A.  [Liita:a)atUnuaia,  Salm-Dyck,  Hort.  Dyck,, 
p.  303 ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  pp.  176,  26c;  Revue  Hort., 
1875,  p.  149,  tab.  31 — 32  ;  A.  glaucacois.,  Hook,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5333;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  139.— Stem  reaching 
a  height  of  4—5  feet  and  a  thickness  of  3—4  inches. 
Leaves  10 — 20  in  a  dense  rosette  at  the  top  of  the  stem, 
oblong-spathutate,  2— 2j  feet  long,  8—9  inches  broad 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  narrowed  to  2^ — 3  inches 
above  the  base,  persistently  glaucous,  one  of  the  most 
fleshy  of  all  in  texture,  the  face  flat  when  mature,  rather 
concave  when  young,  the  base  i  inch,  the  centre  two  lines 
thick,  the  tip  not  ?.*  all  pungent,  the  edge  pale  and  quite 
entire.  Barren  partofthescape  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
with  copious  adpressed  lanceolate  leaf-bracts.  Flowers  in 
a  dense  spike  6—8  feet  long  and  \  foot  in  diameter  ; 
bracts  overtopping  the  perianth,  lanceolate  from  a  dilated 
base  ;  pedicels  \—\  inch  long.  Perianth  2  inches  long, 
inckiding  the  narrow  oblong  :,-inch  ovary  ;  segments 
greenish -yellow,  oblong,  longer  than  the  funnel-shaped 
tube.  Filaments  under  2  inches  long  ;  anthers  | — J 
inch.     Style  reaching  finally  to  the  top  of  the  filaments. 

A  most  distinct  plant,  introduced  from  Mexico 
about  1S34,  and  now  spread  in  all  our  collections. 
A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  as  cited,  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  the 
Kew  collection  in  the  autumn  of  1S61.  Jacobi 
describes  two  varieties,  brevifolia  and  compacta. 
Signor  Fenzi  has  sent  me  a  fine  photograph  of  a  plant 
from  his  collection,  taken  at  Florence  in  October, 
1S76,  and  asks  whether  A.  spectabilis,  recently  intro- 
duced by  Roezl,  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  do  not 
find  described,  should  not  be  referred  here.  The 
species  is  commonly  grown  in  England  under  the 
name  of  glaucescens,  but  attenuata  has  twenty-seven 
years  priority. 

93.  A.  [LiltcBo)  FJlemec/i-ina,]a.coh\,  Monogr.,  p.  17S 
and  3r3  ;  Baker,  in  Saund.  Ref.  Bot.,  t.  163;  tab.  nostr. 
(fig.  1J15). — Acaulescent.  Leaves  20—25  to  a  rosette,  ob- 
lanceolate-ob'.ong,  iV — 2  feet  long,  4i— 6  inches  broad  at 
the  middle,  narrowed  to  3 — 4  inches  above  the  base, 
where  it  is  i  inch  thick,  slightly  glaucous,  the  face  flat 
above  the  middle,  the  end-spine  not  pungent,  the  margin 
pale  and  quite  entire.  Scape,  including  the  spike, 
12 — 13  feet  high,  stiffly  erect,  the  lower  3 — 4  feet  barren, 
with  squarrose  lanceolate  bracts.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
spike  8 — 9  feet  long,  7 — 8  inches  in  diameter  when  ex- 
panded ;  bracts  linear  from  a  deltoid  base,  reaching  to 
ihe  top  of  the  perianth  ;  pedicels  ij  inch  long.  Perianth, 
including  the  ^  inch  narrow-oblong  ovary,  i\ — i^V  inch 
long  ;  tube  scarcely  any  ;  segments  oblong,  yellowish- 
green,  |~^  inch  long.  Filaments  inserted  at  the  throat 
of  the  tube,  i§— 2  inches  long;  anthers  ;7  inch.  Style 
finally  overtopping  the  anthers. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  1S64,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Mons.  de  Jonge  Van 
Eilemeet,  of  Overduin,  in  Zealand,  the  companion 
and  biographer  of  General  Von  Jacobi,  and  whose 
collection  of  Agaves,  once  so  remarkable,  has,  we 
believe,  been  dispersed  comparatively  recently.  It  was 
flowered  in  1867  by  Mr.  Saunders,  whose  rich  col- 
lection,  like  that  of  M.  Eilemeet,  has  also  been  dis- 
persed, and  a  coloured  figure  appeared  in  ihe  J^efu^ium. 
It  is  now  widely  spread  in  collections,  and  was 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1S74,  and  again  in  1877.  It  is  a 
most  distinct  and  unmistakable  species,  y.  G,  Baker, 


Florists'   Flowers. 

Jottings  from  my  Note  Book  :  Some  Good 
Carnations  and  Picotees. — Florists  are  pro- 
verbially garrulous — they  never  tire  of  talking  over 
the  beauties  of  their  favourites  ;  and  having  a  spare 
hour,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  to  write  out  some 
notes  I  made  of  three  of  the  four  exhibitions  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  whereat  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present. 

The  first  exhibition,  as  your  columns  have  recorded, 
was  held  in  the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  July  18 
and  19,  and  was,  to  us  Northerners,  especially  inte- 
resting, not  only  as  indicative  of  a  revived  and  ex- 
tended taste  for  these  flowers  in  the  South,  but  also 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  schedule  of  prizes  pro- 
posed, to  quote  the  words  cf  the  promoters  of  the 
show,  to  ''illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  Carna- 
tion." Mr.  Dodwell  had  done  many  bold  things 
during  his  long  residence  and  leadership  in  the  North, 
but  he  never  did  a  bolder  thing,  from  the  florist's 
point  of  view,  than  when  he  proposed  to  award  prizes 
in  the  Carnation  to  *' sports,  selfs,  and  fancies."  Con- 
sidering that  from  the  point  of  view  referred  to — the 
florists' — the  variegation  of  the  Carnation  is  a  chief 
and  essential  property,  so  much  so  that  a  single  petal 
without  any  colour,  or  without  any  white,  would 
ensure  the  condemnation  not  only  of  the  flower  so 
circumstanced  but  all  others  associated  therewith,  T 
shall  not  be  thought  extreme  when  I  say,  it  was  a  bold 
thing  to  do ;  but  when  simply  recording  the  fact  I  go 
further,  and  say  not  only  was  the  innovation  not  ex- 
cepted to,  but  was  cordially  accepted  by  florists,  I 
think  I  shall  be  entitled  to  assert  that  florists  are 
capable  of  recognising  beauty  wherever  found,  and 
are  far  from  being  bound  by  the  red-tape  of  narrow- 
mindedness  too  frequently  imputed  to  them. 

Of  these  "self.s,  sports,  and  fancies"  at  the  Aqua- 
rium I  may  here  remark  that  whilst  the  "sports" 
from  the  fine  floristb'  varieties  were  in  all  cases 
markedly  superior  to  the  fancies  in  colour,  smooth- 
ness, substance,  and  size,  yet  in  the  declension  from 
their  high  estate  of  variegation  they  had  not  suffered 
unalleviated  degradation,  inasmuch  as  the  fragrance, 
which  is,  though  not  unknown,  a  rare  property  in  the 
richly  marked  Carnation,  had  been  returned  to  them 
in  so  liberal  a  measure  that  the  table  on  which  they 
were  displayed  was  delicious  as  a  bank  of  Violets. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  suffered  from  the  late 
and  untoward  character  of  the  season,  many  of  the 
flowers  other  than  those  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Douglas  lacking  the  completeness  of  fully  developed 
growth,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  fine,  and  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  finer  specimens  than  those  in 
the  open  class  from  the  gentlemen  named.  Mr. 
Douglas'  PicoteeF,  indeed,  were  perfection. 

Of  the  management  too  high  praise  cannot  be 
accorded.  So  excellent  was  the  organisation  that  the 
work  of  judging  quite  one  thousand  specimens,  besides 
plants  in  pots,  and  the  affixing  prize-cards,  &c.,  was 
performed  within  an  hour  ;  everything  being  ready  for 
the  earliest  arrivals  to  the  private  view.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  would  urge  upon  the  executive  a 
reform,  which  needs  but  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 
— the  enforcement  upon  exhibitors  of  stands  of  uni- 
form dimensions.  This  is  not  a  large  matter,  but  it 
greatly  mars  or  makes  the  eflectiveness  of  a  show. 

But  to  my  notes,  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  I 
classify.  In  Carnations,  scarlet  bizarres.  Admiral 
Curzon,  Dreadnought,  Mars,  Mercury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  True  Briton  have  been  everywhere  good, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  especially  so  ;  and  of  new  varieties 
two  seedlings  of  Mr.  Simonite's  will,  I  think,  take 
high  rank  when  available.  One  is  named  Samuel 
Cooper,  and  promises  even  to  surpass  Curzon  j  the 
other  is  called  Joseph. 

Crimson  bizarres  are  a  glorious  class,  and  rejoice  in 
a  large  variety.  Of  these  I  have  notes  of  Rifleman, 
J.  D.  Hextall,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Raglan,  Marshal 
Ney,  Eccentric  Jack,  Mr.  Murray,  and  some  others, 
but  as  they  were  unnamed  they  must  go  unrecorded 
until  such  a  means  of  identity  has  been  afforded. 

Pink  and  purple  bizarres  are  everywhere  delighted 
in,  and  of  these  Sarah  Payne,  Falconbridge,  James 
Taylor,  and  Satisfaction,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its 
fragrance,  should  everywhere  be  grown. 

Of  purple  flakes  the  best  shown  were  Premier, 
James  Douglas,  Juno,  and  Dr.  Foster.  In  scarlet 
flakes  Sportsman,  Clipper,  and  John  Bayley  ;  and  in 
rose  flakes  Sibyl,  grand ;  Crista-galli,  James  Merry- 
weather,  John  Keet,  Lovely  Ann,  Mary  Ann,  and 
Rose  of  Stapleford  were  all  fine. 
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Of  new  flowers  Unexpected,  C.B.  (rurnet),  was 
very  fine  :  also  a  variety  called  Rainbow,  produced 
by  Mr.  Bittram  ;  i\[r=.  Dodwell,  R  F.  (Lord),  requir- 
ing a  few  dayb'  nioregro,vth,  was  wull  shown,  and  will 
doubtlessly  prove  an  excellent  addition  to  this  already 
highly  developed  class. 

In  Picotees,  red-edged,  the  varittles  most  to  my 
fancy  were  John  Smith,  the  premier  of  the  whole 
exhibition,  a  flower  rarely  equalled ;  and  others 
very  superior  in  their  characteristics  were  Princess  of 
Wales,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  shown  at  Brad- 
ford so  fine  that  in  my  opinion  it  deserved  the  premier 
priz^,  there  awarded  to  Zerlina  ;  Master  Norman, 
alsobhownat  Bradford,  Colonel  Claike,  Mr.^.  Gibbons, 
Miss  Small,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mrs.  Fuller,  Robert 
Scotf,      \Vm.     Su,  Timers,      and      Thomas      William 


At  Manchester,  on  August  4.  Mr.  Mellor  showed  a 
fine  light  purple,  which  obtained  the  ist  prize  in  its 
class,  but  being  a  single  bloom  only  it  must  be  seen 
again  before  a  judgment  can  be  pronounced  upon  it ; 
and  at  the  same  meeting  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chadwick  for  his  heavy-edged 
purple  Picotce  named  Miss  Chadwick. 

I  have  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  of 
the  late  and  untoward  character  of  the  season,  but 
exceptional  as  were  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
South,  with  us  they  were  intensified  to  a  very  high 
degree.  So  dark  and  sunless  was  the  atmosphere 
that  no  ripening  process  could  be  completed,  and 
thcujh  I  fertilised  numbers  of  seed-vessels,  and  the 
growth  went  forward  to  the  stage  even  of  developing 
the  ovary  the  full  length  of  the  calyx,  the  calyx  mean- 
while being   full   of  living  petals,   which  I   had  to 


sap-vessel  is  ruptured,  or  the  sap  diverted  from  its 
natural  course,  it  50  far  afltcts  those  sleeping  buds  as 
to  arouse  them  into  life  and  action,  and  uUimattly 
induce  them  to  form  buds,  branches,  and  leaver. 
So  eisily  are  these  latent  buds  iniluenced  that  a  slight 
variation  o(  temperature  will  do  it.  It  is  upon  this 
known  principle  that  thinning  is  practised,  and  by  it 
all  pruning  should  be  regulated. 

The  fine,  healthy,  and  vigorous  spray  that  thus 
covers  the  dismembered  parts  and  newly  pruned 
trees  during  the  first  summer  after  the  operation  has 
taken  place,  is  very  apt  to  mislead  those  of  limited 
experience,  and  produce  fatal  error?.  The  spray  thus 
produced  being  well  nourished  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  sap,  is  so  far  accelerated  in  growth  as 
to  continue  growing  in  autumn  till  suddenly  stopptd 
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Fig,  145,— agave  ellemeetiana. 


(Flowdy),  the  latter  undoubtedly  the  best  light- 
edged  red  as  yet  diatribu'ed. 

Of  purple  I'lcotees  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  are 
Zerlina,  Alliance,  Ann  Lord,  Alice,  Mary,  Mrs. 
Niven,  John  Delaforce,  marvellous  for  its  breadth  of 
colour  and  purity  of  the  ground  ;  Minnie,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  and  Silvia,  the  two  latter  varieties  of  Mr. 
Simonite's  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1S76.  Mr. 
Simonite  also  produced  a  lovely  medium-edged  purple, 
named  Mrs,  Slack,  which  is  likely  to  surpass  the 
favourite  old  variety  Mrs.  Summerp. 

Of  rose  Picotees  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Ethel,  Edith  Dom- 
brain,  Fanny  Helen,  Juliana,  Mrs.  Lord,  Miss  Lee, 
Miss  Wood,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the  latter  a  variety 
from  Newcastle,  most  approve  themselves  tomytaste ; 
whilst  of  new  flowers  Miss  Homer  (Lord)  and  Lady 
Louisa  (Abercrombie)  were  very  fine,  and  such  as  I 
think  will  win  approval  wherever  seen  ;  Fairy  Queen 
(Hartley)  has  also  properties  which  will  ensure  its 
being  enquired  for. 


extract  to  mal^e  room  for  the  swelling  seed,  no  matu- 
rity resulted,  and  my  labour  in  this  direction  was  in 
vain. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  experience  is  limited  to 
this  dif^trict,  ore  of  the  highest  in  England  where  the 
Carnation  is  grown,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Dodwell,  un- 
able from  the  backwardness  of  the  bloom  to  produce 
his  best  flowers  at  the  Aquarium,  succeeded  so  well 
in  fertilising  them  as  to  obtain  the  largest  harvest  of 
seed  he  ever  reaped,  and  in  due  time  will  probably  be 
rewarded  with  a  corresponding  number  of  new  and 
desirable  varieties,  dorge  Rudd^  UndtTcliU,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


Forestry. 

Pruning  {conitnucd  from  p.  654). — There  are  in 
all  trees  what  are  termed  latent  buds  lying  in  readi- 
ness to  embrace  any  favourable  opportunity  of  ap- 
propriating the  materials  necessary  to  form  active 
buds    and   shoot?,   and    whenever  any    neii;libouring 


by  frost,  while  the  wood  is  yet  tender  and  immature, 
and  consequently  a  large  portion  of  it  withers  ar.d 
decays,  and  what  of  it  remains  still  vital  is  so  much 
weakened  and  otherwise  injured  that  the  leaves  which 
next  season  cover  it  are  weakly,  ill-formed,  small, 
spotted,  and  blemished,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  free 
from  disease. 

The  irjurious  effects  of  pruning  above  alluded  to 
are  not  so  obvious  in  Conifers  as  in  hard-woods,  and 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  0:;k,  Elm,  and  Spanish 
Chestnut,  but  are  very  perceptible  in  the  Picea  family, 
as  also  the  Larch  and  Cedar. 

Ten  years  ago  the  writer  pruned  a  considerable 
number  of  Scotch  Pine  trees  in  different  ways  and  to 
diflTerent  degrees,  from  that  of  removing  only  the 
terminal  shoots  of  the  lateral  branches  to  that  of 
denuding  them  of  all,  except  as  many  small  twigs 
upon  each  branch  as  to  keep  it  vital ;  and  the  invariable 
result  was  a  diminution  of  the  thickness  of  layer  of 
wood  in  the  sltm,  in  S(.nic  caj.es  the  year  immediately 
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succeeding  the  operation,  and  in  others  two  or  three 
years  sub^f qaenlly,  but  in  every  case  just  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  pruning  done  so  were  the  results 
injurious  as  far  as  discernible.  By  way  of  further 
experiment  the  writer  denuded  some  Sco*s  Pines,  of 
about  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  of  all  their  pins  or  leaves, 
leaving  only  the  terminal  shoots  covered,  and  the 
results  were  that,  although  nuking  annual  top-growths 
of  from  12  to  14  inches  the  year  previous,  the  next 
season  they  made  only  from  3  to  5  inches.  The 
defoliating  process  was  carried  on  two  years  longer 
(three  years  in  all),  during  which  time  the  top-growth 
still  continued  to  decrease,  but  owing  to  the  writer 
leaving  the  scene  of  experiments  he  cannot  record 
further  results,  though  the  probability  is  they  would 
all  soon  have  perished. 

The  top-growth  of  a  number  of  trees  operated  upon 
was  likewise  materially  influenced  by  the  foreshorten- 
ing practice  of  pruning,  but  not  so  uniformly  so  as 
the  upper  tiers  of  the  lateral  branches.  Those  most 
severely  pruned,  or  such  as  had  their  lateral  branches 
cleared  off  to  within  one  year's  growth  from  the  stem, 
or  that  part  ol  the  branch  where  the  second  year's 
growth  begins,  such  trees  showed  a  slight  deficiency 
ol  growth  the  first  season,  more  the  second,  and  still 
more  the  third,  and  so  on  till  the  top  lost  its  youthful 
character  entirtly,  and  assumed  that  of  an  aged  round- 
topped  tree. 

The  above  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  of 
showing  how  the  tip-growth  is  influenced  by  reducing 
or  confining  the  side  branches,  and  the  results  shown 
were  that  the  top-growth  is  not  promoted  by  reducing 
or  confining  them,  but  is  produced  through  shelter, 
by  protecting  the  top  of  the  tree  from  storm,  tempest, 
and  blighting  winds,  and  by  deep  and  congenial  soil, 
by  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  tree  is  nourished. 
This  is  very  obvious,  by  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
natural  forest,  where  trees  may  be  found  standing 
singly,  yet  making  top-growth  equal  to  others  growing 
in  groups  tall  and  slender  as  ship-masts. 

Finding  that  pruning  diminishes,  or  at  least  pre- 
vents the  increase  ol  wood,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  branches  removed,  the  writer  has  devoted  con- 
siderable  time  and  labour  to  find  out,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, what  proportion  of  branches  a  well-balanced 
tree  ought  to  have  in  order  to  make  wood  at  the  most 
desirable  and  satisfactory  rate,  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
soft,  too  fastly  or  too  slowly  grown  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  he  has  taken  along  with  himself  two  practical 
men,  and  gone  into  an  extensive  natural  forest,  as  well 
as  into  several  plantations,  and  selected  choice  speci- 
mens of  Larch,  Scots  Pine,  and  Norway  Spiuce.  In 
making  the  selection  some  trees  were  taken  which 
were  considered  perfect  in  all  their  parts  and  propor- 
tions ;  some,  again,  thought  to  have  too  few  branches, 
some  too  tall  in  propoition  to  their  girth,  and  others 
again  too  thick  for  their  height.  These  conditions, 
be  it  observed,  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  all 
there,  and  written  down  before  the  tree  to  which  they 
referred  was  cut,  pruned,  dissected  and  weighed. 

After  a  protracted  and  minute  inspection  of  all  the 
parts,  and  specially  of  the  concentric  rings  by  which 
the  annual  deposit  of  cambium  is  known,  it  was  found 
that  too  few  rather  than  too  many  branches  was  the 
defect,  and  that  it  was  comparatively  rare  to  find 
trees  in  regular  plantations  between  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five  years  old  with  suflicient  branches  upon  them  to 
sustain  a  proper  and  profitable  growth. 

Of  the  common  species  of  Coniferfe  none  require 
or  endure  pruning  so  much  and  so  well  as  the  common 
Larch  and  Silver  Fir.  Both  are  disposed  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  produce  a  plurality  of  stems,  and 
both  submit  well  to  their  removal,  which  is  quite 
an  essential  operation,  in  order  to  attainment  of  good 
and  profitable  trees  ;  and  beyond  this  thinning  rather 
than  pruning  is  preferable. 

Without  further  going  into  the  subject  at  present, 
but  far  from  exhausting  it,  I  conclude  with  a  view  of 
resuming  it  at  a  future  time.  C.  Y.  U:chu,  CiiUen 
House,  Culkn,  N.B. 


The  difficuliies  that  beset  those  who  delight  in 
cultivating  a  few  plants,  but  whose  knowledge  of  their 
requirements  and  the  simplest  rules  of  management 
are  of  a  somewhat  vague  character,  was  forcibly  illus- 
trated a  few  days  ago  in  the  case  where  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  winter  a  few  plants  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  plants  were  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Caladiutr.s, 
and  other  things  of  that  character— subjects  that  can 
be  wintered  in  such  a  frame  with  comparative  safety, 
if  only  the  right  means  are  adopted.  In  this  instance 
the  cultivator  had  made  a  few  mistakes,  and  these 
mistakes,  if  set  forth,  may  serve  to  show  others  certain 


perils  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  the  frame  was 
placed  in  the  worst  part  of  the  garden,  ■where  if  damp 
accumiilaied  anywhere  it  would  be  sure  to  ba  found  : 
it  was  under  the  drip  of  trees — it  was  placed  in  a 
hollow  towards  which  the  surface  water  naturally 
rose,  and  tlie  plants  were  quite  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  frame,  with  the  cold  wet  bottom  below  the  pot=, 
and  the  branches  far  removed  from  the  glasF.  It  was 
almost  next  to  impossible  that  plants  could  be  safely 
win'ered  undersuch  circumstances.  The  frameshouM 
have  been  in  the  driest  part  of  the  garden,  in  the  open 
raiher  Ihan  near  trees  ;  the  site  should  be  drained,  so 
that  water  might  be  drawn  away  from  it  raiher  than 
impelled  to  it,  and  there  should  have  been  a  rais::d 
bed  of  brick  rubbish  within  the  frame  to  keep  the 
bottom  dry  and  warm,  as  far  as  warmth  could  be 
obtained  from  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  plants  near 
the  glass  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  sun^hine 
and  drying  winds.  With  a  dry  bottom  assured  and 
warm  covering  over  the  frame  in  severe  weather  the 
plants,  if  kept  dry  at  the  roots  {avoiding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  extreme  dryness  that  would  cause  death ), 
may  be  wintered  with  safely.  The  placing  of  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  frame  of  a  night,  when  the  frost 
is  most  intense,  does  wonders  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing injurious  eflfects.  Not  long  since  an  amateur 
gardener  thought  he  had  hit  upon  an  excellent  expe- 
dient for  wintering  plants  in  safety,  and  he  set  to 
work  to  dig  out  a  kind  of  bed  in  h;s  garden,  and 
round  this  he  built  up  a  wall  of  half  long  fresh  stable 
dung  round  his  bed,  intending  to  put  a  light  on  the 
top  of  it  when  completed.  He  had  placed  in  it  a 
quantity  of  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  in  capital  con* 
diiion,  thinking  that  the  warmth  from  the  dung  would 
keep  the  plants  secure  from  harm  all  the  winter,  but 
was  quite  forgetful  of  the  ill  efifects  of  damp,  which 
would  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  plants. 
Another  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  that  of  keep- 
ing plants  sufficiently  watered  during  the  winter. 
Writers  sometimes  state  that  plants  should  not  be 
watered  during  frosty  weather,  which  is  quite  true 
as  a  general  rule,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
advice  that  must  not  be  fully  carried  out  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  possible  that  a  long  spell 
of  frost  may  happen  with  bright  sunshiny  and  even 
warm  days.  Plants  will  dry  fast,  and  besides  the  fire- 
heat  employed,  in  whatever  form,  to  keep  out  frost, 
will  also  aid  the  drying  proces?.  These  two  in- 
fluences soon  dry  up  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  plants 
die  from  drought  as  well  as  from  over-much  sunshine. 
Water  should  be  given  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants 
alive,  but  not  to  encourage  them  to  grow  ;  it  should 
be  done  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  allow  of 
the  soil  draining  a  little  by  night,  and  when  the  sun  is 
bright  a  little  air  may  be  given,  but  on  the  sunny  and 
leeward  side.  These  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  those  who  winter  plants  in  unheated  structures, 
and  whose  only  chance  of  resisting  frost  is  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  portable  stove  or  lamp,  or  some  such 
means  of  increasing  the  temperature. 


Ferns  of  the  British  Isles,  Described  and  Photo- 
graphed. Ey  Sy.  C.  London  :  Van  VoorsL 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  book  is  found  in  the 
photographic  illustrations,  which  represent  the  species 
of  B-itish  Fern?,  in  a  series  of  eighteen  plates,  the 
plants  being  variously  reduced  from  three-fourths  to 
one-tenth  the  natural  size,  and  two  or  three  species 
being  usually  represented  on  a  plate.  The  figures, 
though  small,  are  generally  clear  and  characteristic. 
The  book  is  nicely  printed,  and  elegantly  got  up,  and 
is  just  suited  for  a  drawing-room  table.  Brevity  is 
one  of  its  characteristics  ;  indeed  we  are  told  that  the 
contents  are  limited  '*  to  an  accurate  and  concise 
account  of  each  section  or  group,  genus,  and  species," 
information  on  other  points  being  purposely  omitted. 
Some  of  the  definitions  are  not  so  accurate  as  this 
would  lead  one  to  suppose ;  for  example,  under  Adian- 
tum  it  is  affirmed  that  the  membranous  margin  of  the 
pinnules  is  "prolonged  over  the  sori,"  which  does 
not  properly  indicate  the  structure  of  the  fructification 
in  this  favourite  genus,  in  which  the  sori  are  afifixed  to 
and  hang  from  the  uuder-surface  of  the  indusium,  and 
are  not  merely  covered  by  it,  so  that  consequently 
any  prolongation  of  this  *' membranous  margin" 
would  not  lie  over  the  sori,  but  beyond  them.  We 
cannot  moreover  agree  with  the  author  in  referring 
Polypodium  flexile  to  Athyriutn,  nor  Listrea  remota 
to  Lastrea  Filix-mas. 


The  Gardtncrs'  Year  Book  for  1878  [Journal 

pf  flortiailtitre  office,  171,  Fleet  Street)  has  just  been 
Issued.  The  utility  of  this  little  publication  has  t)een 
lested  by  e'ghleen  year^*  successive  reproduction. 
Like  its  companion  the  Horticultural  Dinclo'y  'w.\i, 
[ndispensable  in  every  garden  olifi:e, 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  "f 

the  National  Rose  Society  the  Romrians  Year  Book 
for  1877  (Blackwoods)  has  disappointed  us.  There  is 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  weaiher  by  Mr.  Edwaid 
Mawley,  a  valuable  one  by  Mr.  George  Paul  on  the 
stocks  used  for  Roses,  and  some  others,  butthe  repotts 
of  the  Rose  shows,  for  the  most  part  fully  chronicled 
in  the  gardening  papers  of  the  day,  are  surely  too 
much  like  crambe  bis  coda  to  be  of  any  value  now. 


A   FLOWER    HYMN. 

Glory  to  God  for  Rowers  ! 

They  lift  our  thoughts  from  care  ; 
So  lovely  hast  Thou  made  them,  Lord, 

TIrey  seem  Thy  smile  to  wear. 

Red  Roses  tell  Thy  heart, 

Glowing  with  love  civine, 
Deep  pierce  1  for  a  world  of  sin, 

1  hat  we  might  all  be  Thine. 

To  sliow  Thy  spotless  robe 

Is  to  the  Lily  given  ; 
The  robe  Thou  givest  to  Thine  own, 

Thai  they  may  dwell  ia  heaven. 

The  many  fragrant  blooms, 

iLach  with  a  separate  grace, 
Thy  Spirit's  various  gilts  pourtray 

In  each  true  Christian  lace. 

Others  we  love  not  least, 

Yet  wear  no  colours  gay  ; 
Like  some  who  do  a  world  of  good 

In  their  own  quiet  way. 

The  ever  welcome  flowers 

Can  health  or  sickness  bless  : 
Lord,  keep  those  selfish  hearts  of  ours 

From  utter  thanklessness. 
Glory  to  God  for  flowers  ! 

We  would  our  praise  renew  ; 
Lord,  send  upon  our  thirstino;  hearts 

Thy  holy  grace,  like  dew. 

"■St.  Andrew  s  Magazine,"  Di.rby. 


■•  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove. — Although  from  long  and  repeated 
experiments  I  am  no  advocate  for  bottom-hea% 
except  to  such  plants  as  can  be  made  to  do  betttr 
with  it,  yet  the  presence  of  a  good  body  of  tan  in 
either  a  stove  or  intermediate-house  benefits  the 
plants  in  several  ways  ;  the  gases  given  off  whilst  it 
is  strongly  fermenting  are  evidently  an  advantage  to 
plants,  as  exemplified  by  the  healthy  appearance  of 
the  leaves  where  it  is  used.  In  houses  devoted  to 
subjects  that  require  through  the  winter  the  con- 
tinuous'application  of  fiit-heat,  there  must  besoms 
continuous  means  of  providing  moisture  for  the  atmo- 
sphere to  counteract  the  drying  influence  of  the  pipes 
or  flues.  This,  no  doubt,  as  is  usually  done,  can  be 
supplied  by  troughs  or  evaporating- pans,  but  there  is 
one  difficulty  in  their  use,  that  in  mild  weather — such, 
for  instance,  as  we  have  experienced  for  some  weeks— 
the  less  heat  in  the  pipes  required  will  have  cause  1 
comparatively  slower  generation  of  moisture  from  tit; 
evaporating-pan=,  necessitating  more  of  them  benig 
kept  filled.  When  the  transition  from  mild  weather  to 
severe  frost  occurs,  often  very  suddenly,  this  naturally 
requires  the  water  in  the  pipes  being  kept  at  a  much 
higher  temperature,  frequently,  on  severe  nights — near 
to  the  boiling  point ;  as  a  matter  of  course  this  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  increase  in  the  evaporation 
from  the  pans  or  troughs,  often  to  an  extent  that 
causes  all  but  a  saturated  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  by  no  means  should  occur.  Where  a  good 
body  of  fresh  tan  exists,  the  moisture  given  off  from 
it  goes  far  to  supply  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  with 
the  moisture  required  by  the  plants,  reducing  in  a 
comparative  ratio  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  trough 
pipes  filled.  In  the  case  of  houses  where  nothing  but 
ordinary  pipes  without  troughs  exist,  and  where  the 
only  available  means  for  moistening  the  atmosphere 
is  by  throwing  water  on  the  floors,  stages,  cSic,  the 
tan,  fromthe  fact  of  its  continually  giving  off  moisture, 
is  of  still  further  assistance.  Independent  of  the  above 
considerations  it  materially  assists  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature,  and  from  this  fact  alone  its  use  is  a 
matter  of  wise  economy.  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
its  effects,  I  have  found  the  present  the  best  time  for 
getting  it  in  ;  in  years  past  in  country  places  where 
English  bark  was  exclusively  used  fur  tanning  put- 
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pcEe?,  loughly  ground,  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
which  had  been  used  the  preceding  year  was  so  Htlle 
cecomposed  as  by  sifling  to  be  availaWe  for  mixing 
wiih  the  new;  but  where  fureign  bark  is  employed, 
finely  ground,  by  the  end  of  a  year  there  is  seldom 
aryiliing  left  fit  for  use  ihat  would  make  it  worth 
while  going  to  the  trouble  of  siftin^^,  and  when  the 
whole  is  cleared  nut  and  new  substituted  a  longer 
period  elapses  before  it  gets  infested  with  worms  so 
as  to  make  them  troublesome.  For  this  reason  the 
tan  should  always  be  used  as  fresh  as  it  can  be  oltained 
directly  it  is  t;  ken  from  the  pits,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  lie.  In  clearing  the  old  out  it  is  a  good  plan, 
with  a  view  to  the  eradication  of  worm?,  to  lime-wash 
ihe  inside  walls  of  the  pits,  and  to  strew  on  the 
bt)ttom  half  an  inch  of  newly  slaked  lime.  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  and  means  used  to  eject  the  worms 
from  the  soil  in  the  pots  that  are  uUimately  to  be 
stood  on  or  plunged  in  the  tar,  it  will  have  a  material 
tfTiCt  in  lessening  the  number  of  these  pests,  which 
have  such  an  injarious  influence  en  plants  generally 
by  not  only  clogging  up  the  drainage,  but  reducing 
the  soil  to  a  putty-like  consistency  ill  adapted  for  the 
roots  making  healthy  progress.  The  removal  of  the 
pbints  requisite  forgetting  in  the  tan  givcs  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  cleaning  the  glass  and  woodwork. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  there  are  now  such  a 
number  of  glass  erections  for  the  cultivation  of  plants 
of  all  descriptions,  it  is  necessary  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  wash  the  houses  several  times,  both  inside  and 
out,  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  cf  light,  as  in  such  situations  the  atmosphere 
is  so  far  charged  with  soot  that  the  glass  gels  obscured 
in  a  way  that  keeps  the  plants  much  darker  than  they 
should  be ;  even  where  the  atmosphere  is  of  the 
purest,  stoves,  by  generally  being  in  a  position  nearer 
the  furnace  than  cooler  itructurcs,  need  more  atten- 
tion than  they  often  gtt  in  this.  This  vital  question 
of  light  is  a  matter  that  forces  itself  much  more  upon 
gardeners  at  the  present  day  than  in  more  remute 
limes,  when  stove  plants  generally  were  kept  in  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  through  a  good  portion 
of  the  winter  until  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  solar 
light.  Now,  in  most  places,  the  regular  and  unceasing 
demand  for  cut  flowers  is  such  that  many  things  have 
to  be  started  earlier,  necessitating  the  keeping  up  of 
.  a  higher  temperature,  which  excites  growth,  rendei- 
log  every  ray  of  light  of  paramount  importance. 

More  Gardenias  and  Bouvardias  should  now 
be  introduced  to  the  warmest  house  at  command.  I 
should  by  no  means  advise  Gardenias  that  are  thus 
to  be  brought  on  into  flower  in  a  high  temperature  to 
be  plunged  in  boitom-heat  ;  no  doubt  where  there  is 
any  deficiency  of  top-heat  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  blooms  to  expand  quicker,  but  the  flowers 
so  brought  out  will  be  of  much  shorter  duration  when- 
cut  than  if  grown  without  bottom-heat  ;  and  this 
holds  good  not  only  of  the  above  plants,  but  al>o 
of  mo^t  things  that  require  a  high  temperature  to 
bloom  in  winter.  Another  batch  of  Puinsettias, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniceflora,  Plumbago  rosea,  Th>rsa- 
canthu5  rutilans,  and  Sericographis  Ghicsbreghtii, 
should  be  removed  from  the  intermediate  temperature 
where  ihey  have  been  located  during  the  autumn  to 
waimer  quarters,  so  as  to  succeed  such  as  flowered 
earlier  ;  by  thus  bringing  these  things  on  at  inti-rval?, 
the  stove  never  looks  quite  so  gay,  but  where  there  is 
a  continuous  demand  for  flowers  the  supply  is  much 
more  tfli-clually  iniurtd.   T.  Baines, 

Orchids.  — Plants  of  Dendrobium  Falconerl, 
whether  grown  in  baj^kets  or  on  blocks,  in  which  con- 
dition in  all  probability  the  growths  are  allowed  to 
hang  down  below  the  basket,  &c  ,  or  whether,  which 
is  lar  belter,  ihe  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and  llie 
bulbs  tied  up  to  and  around  a  number  of  stakes,  will, 
now  that  the  plants  for  the  most  part  have  ceased 
growing,  and  the  small  lateral  shoots  that  start  away 
Irom  the  main  bulbs  have  swollen  and  plumped  up 
considerably,  be  treated  to  a  more  rigid  course  than 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  with  them.  The  amount  of 
water  at  the  roots,  which  has  gradually  been  diminish- 
ing, must  now  be  withheld  altogether,  and  the  plants 
laktn  from  the  Dendrobium- house  and  stood  or  hung 
in  a  division  where  it  is  much  drier  and  cooler,  where 
the  night  temperature  at  present  is  about  45*.  Should 
cold  weather  ccme  on,  a  night  temperature  of  40° 
will  not  ii  jure  them.  Here  ihey  .should  be  so  placed 
that  Ihey  will  not  come  in  contact  wi\h  cold  cutting 
draughts  when  air  is  given  during  the  daytime.  Here 
thty  will  keep  with  safety,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  by 
thus  resting  and  ripening  them  that  any  number  of 
blooms  can  be  obtained  upon  them  in  their  proper 
season.  The  small-growing  D.  pulchellum  having  now 
also  finished  its  growths  must  be  stood  with  the 
Falcoreri,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  water 
given  for  the  next  three  months.  Plants  of  D,  eras- 
iinodc  as  they  show  the  buds  for  bloom  along  the 
newly-formed  bulbs  must  be  stood  or  hung  again  in  the 
warmer  division.  At  first  they  will  need  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  ;  but  as  the  birds  increase  in  size,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  breaks  push  away  at  the  base  of 
Ihe  flowering  growths,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
more,  so  ihat  the  flowers  and  growths  may  not 
rtceive  any  check.     D.    Wardianum  will    also   be 


found  in  about  the  same  forward  state  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  the  growths  being  a  little  more  forward 
the  water  required  juU  at  present  will  be  a  little  more. 
The  earliest  D.  nobile  should  now  be  in  bloom  or  ad- 
vancing quickly  :  a  regular  supply  of  these  from 
December  to  May  can  easily  bi  managed  if  a  little 
care  Is  exercised  in  placing  the  first  ripened  plants  in 
the  cool,  and  bringing  them  back  into  a  gentle  heat  as 
ihey  are  required.  D.  Ainsworthii  requires  treating 
so  exactly  like  nobile,  and  has  proved  to  be  such 
a  free  bloomer,  that  as  every  season  it  becomes 
better  known  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  winter  blooming  varieties,  as  well,  too,  as 
being  invaluable  as  an  exhibition  plant.  In  the 
Cattleya-house  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  C.  War- 
neri  is  \Wi\.  starting  into  growth,  and  the  roots,  too, 
showing  signs  of  renewed  activity.  Thi?,  it  must  be 
remembered,  fljwers  on  the  new  growths;  therefore 
when  once  the  breaks  show  signs  of  life  they  must  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  so  that  nothing  should  hinder 
their  full  development,  and  that  their  flower-sheaths 
may  be  formed  to  enclose  and  protect  their  most  m.ig- 
nificent  blooms  this  should  now  be  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Catdeya-house,  and  watered  wiih 
care  and  discretion  during  the  dull  and  dreary  months 
before  us.  Cymbidiura  Mastersii  and  tburneum, 
though  very  much  alike  in  general  appearance,  and 
both  natives  of  Northern  India,  are  found  to  succeed 
best  when  treated  to  a  little  less  heat  than  is  given 
10  the  majority  of  plants  from  that  vast  empire.  They 
should  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya-house,  where  the 
foliage  will  keep  a  much  belter  colour  and  be  less 
liable  to  btcjme  spotted  than  when  grown  in  a 
strong  heat.  Mastersii  should  now  be  in  fl  >wer, 
whiUt  eburneum  will  soon  be  showing,  so  that  its 
large  and  showy  blooms  may  be  opened  by  March  and 
April.  D.  Parishii,  too,  succeeds  well  in  ihe  Cattleya- 
house  ;  the  imported  plants  of  this,  however,  have 
bloomed  only  on  rare  occasion?,  if  at  all.  Dendro- 
chilum  glumac'um,  now  breaking  freely,  must  be 
stood  in  the  East  India-house,  and  treated  to  very 
liberal  supplies  of  water.    W.  Swan^  Fallowjidd. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 
After  the  leaves  are  all  swept  up  and  wheeled  to  the 
rubbish-yard,  or  out-of-the-way  corner  in  the  shrub- 
bery during  damp  or  stormy  weather  when  ground- 
woik  cannot  so  well  be  got  on  with,  the  heap  of  leaves, 
grass,  &c. ,  maybe  turned,  over,  which  in  due  time 
will  become  available  for  wheeling  on  the  flower-beds 
and  borders.  In  many  gardens,  where  manure  is 
scarce,  this  compound  comes  in  very  useful.  As  the 
ground  is  now  unusually  wet,  plants  are  not  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  withstanding  severe  cold ; 
have  sufficient  protecting  material  in  readiness  to  cover 
up  tender  plants  in  the  open  air  or  cold  pits  and 
frames,  for  although  the  season  up  to  this  time  has 
bet  n  unusually  mild,  a  change  may  sud.lenly  occur, 
and  if  not  anticipated  much  damage  might  be  the 
result.  While  the  weather  is  favourable  push  forward 
all  planting  ;  wheie  hedges  of  deciduous  plants  of 
evcrgieens  are  required  the  ground  had  better  be 
trenched,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  porous  it  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  good  dressing  of  well-prepared 
ra£.nure,  which  will  aftord  the  plant  considerable 
nourishment,  especially  in  dry  hot  weather.  Give 
pits  and  frames  air  on  every  favourable  occasion,  so  as 
to  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible,  and  take  care  the 
plants  do  not  suffer  from  too  much  wet,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  very  injurious,  most  of  the 
things  being  in  a  state  of  rest.  In  places  where  the 
turf  has  become  unlevel  the  holes  may  be  filled  up 
wiih  sand  or  any  light  soil,  and  after  being  well 
rammed  the  turf  will  be  put  back  in  its  former  place 
and  well  beaten,  then  a  few  turns  of  a  heavy  roller 
will  give  it  the  finishing  touch.  Gravel  may  be 
collected,  and  had  ready  lor  renewing  the  walk-;  after 
the  season  is  further  advanced.  T.  Illuir,  Shruhlani 
Park.  

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Figs. — The  trees  which  were  started  last  monlh 
will  by  this  time  be  breaking  forth  into  growth.  At 
this  period  of  the  year,  with  sunshine  and  daylight  at 
its  lowest  pitch,  there  is  with  this  particular  subject 
just  a  risk  of  hastening  forward  the  growth  too 
rapidly,  so  that  its  chaiacter  will  be  attenuated  and 
weakly.  Be  c  jntent,  therefore,  during  the  next 
month  or  so  with  a  steady  course  of  progtes;  being 
made  in  this  way.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  begin  to  expand  55"  at  night  may  be  safely 
allowed,  and  this  condition  be  advanced  5"  more  by 
daylight  every  morning,  and  be  maintained  whilst  it 
lasts.  Use  tepid  water  for  syringing  the  trees,  and 
apply  it  over  them  every  morning  and  again  early  in 
the  afternoon  if  the  moisture  from  the  preceding 
application  has  disappeared.  At  65"  open  the  house 
a  liitle  way  at  its  apex,  and  keep  it  so  until  such  time 
as  it  is  likely  to  fall  beneath  this  point,  when  it  should 
be  closed  up.  If  fermenting  matter  is  employed  in 
the  house  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it  will  at 
times  accumulate  on  the  glass,  and  render  it  some- 
what impervious  for  the  free  and  full  access  of  light 
and    sunshine.      This    matter    should  at   all    times 


command  attention,  and  it  should  be  removed  wher- 
ever necessary,  a;  these  important  elements  are  no  v 
much  required.  Stop  the  shoots  when  they  have 
made  about  five  leaves,  and  take  away  entirely  those 
which  are  not  wanted.  Exercise  care  in  watering, 
giving  it  only  when  really  necessary,  and  then  plen'i- 
fully.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  commence  a  hou^e 
with  permanently  planted  tree';,  if  ripe  Figs  ate 
wanted  at  about  the  be>;inning  of  next  June.  The 
same  temperature  as  indicatfd  above  will  be  suitable 
here  fur  the  present.    G.  T.  Miies,   '/Vycombe  Abbi)'. 

Orchard  House.  —  In  many  places  it  is  now  be- 
coming the  practice  to  obtain  a  few  early  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  from  trees  established  in  pots,  placed 
in  a  fjicing  orchard-house.  Where  this  course  is 
followed,  such  kinds  as  Euly  Louise,  A.irrcd,  Gr.is^o 
Mignonne,  Ilale's  Early.  Abec.  and  York  Pcache  , 
Lord  Napier  and  Elruge  Ntccarines,  miy  now  be  taken 
in,  and  placed  at  once  where  they  are  to  stand  for  the 
season.  If  the  plants  have  been  ont-or-loors  the  soil 
will  be  sufficiently  moist,  but  if  they  have  been  kept 
under  glass  the  fir;t  care  must  be  the  gradual  appli- 
cation of  tepid  water  to  the  roois  until  every  partic'e 
is  brought  into  a  growing  state.  Let  forcing  com- 
mence with  open  ventilators  and  sufficient  fire-heat  to 
maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  45*  with  a  rise  of 
5°  to  to''  by  day.  Syringe  the  trees  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  damp  all  available  spaces  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  but  guard  against  keeping  the  trees 
wtt  through  the  night.  Should  the  weather  becunie 
very  cold  and  unfavourable,  the  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
light  and  ventilation,  as  an  excess  of  water  is  olten  as 
injarious  as  the  want  of  if.  Where  this  early  com- 
partment is  to  be  succeeded  by  another  contaming 
the  general  stock  in  January,  the  trees  may  be  kept 
out-of-doors  until  the  end  of  the  month,  providing  the 
weather  continues  mild,  but  in  the  event  of  a  seveie 
frost  setting  in  they  may  be  housed  at  once.  // '.  Co'<;' 
man,  Easinor. 

Cucumbers  — The  mild  and  open  weather  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  having  been  highly  favourable 
to  winter  Cucumbers,  plants  in  all  stages  are  now 
looking  well,  and  will  continue  productive  so  long  as 
the  cultural  directions  laid  down  in  my  last  can  be  fol- 
lowed, and  sudden  checks  in  temperature  are  carefully 
guarded  against.  Where  bottom-heat  is  partly  pro- 
duced by  fermenting  Oak  leaves,  a  good  stock  must 
be  always  ready  for  taking  into  the  pit,  as  a  sudden 
check  to  the  roots  is  often  more  injurious  than  a  tem- 
porary depression  of  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
house  ;  but  the  latter  should  and  may  be  guarded 
agaii-st  by  the  use  of  blinds,  or  some  kind  of  covering 
at  night  and  in  bad  weather,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  hard  dry  firing  is  saved  thereby. 
Steadily  remove  old  foliage  and  exhausted  growths 
from  bearing  plants,  and  lay  in  all  young  growths  their 
full  length,  so  as  to  keep  the  trellis  nicely  covered 
wich  clean  healthy  young  foliage.  Be  moderate  in 
the  use  of  atmospheric  moisture  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen,  and  discontinue  filling  the  evaporating 
pans  in  dark  damp  weather.  If  plants  that  have 
been  a  long  lime  in  bearing  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
they  may  be  rested  and  strengthenrd  by  the  entiie 
removal  of  all  fruit  and  flowers,  moderate  top-dress- 
ings withfresh  turf  previously  warmed,  and  the  frequent 
application  of  weak  tepid  liquid-manure.  The  latter 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  syringing  over  beds,  paths 
and  walls  when  plants  are  forced  to  yield  heavy  ciops 
of  fruit  to  meet  the  demand.  Avoid  the  us ;  of  manure 
if  possible,  either  for  producing  heat  or  mulching,  as 
it  only  encourages  worm=,  and  the  remedies,  lime  or 
soot-water  in  large  quantities,  often  do  considerable 
injury  to  the  plants.  Watch  for  red-spider  and 
mildew,  and  apply  flowers  of  sulphur  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  Gishuis:,  and  use  Pooley's  tobacco-powder  in 
preference  to  smoking  for  the  destruction  of  green-fly. 
Do  not  distress  the  plants  by  allowing  the  fruit  to 
attain  full  size  before  they  are  cut,  and  if  not  wanted 
for  immediate  u?e  roll  up  in  paper  and  keep  in  dry 
mos?.  Collect  Oak  leaves  for  next  season,  and  store 
undercover  before  they  get  injured  by  the  wet.  If 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  plants  for  early 
spring  work  a  few  cuttings  may  now  be  inserted  in 
small  6o's  and  placed  under  bell-glasses  in  a  strong 
bottom-heat  near  the  glass.    W.  Cvhinan,  Eastiior, 


THREE    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF 

A   THEORY. 

Tuuucii  dogra.ilists  and  dullards  long  opposed 

His  Theory  with  venomous  persistence, 
Darwin  may  now  conside-r  it  has  clost-d 
Its — "  Struggle  for  existence." 
To  calm  research,  not  fierce  polemic  raid, 

Truth  yields  ht-r  secrets.     After  fair  inspection, 
The  age  'Iwixt  Science  and  her  Iocs  has  made 

A — "  Natural  SL-lection." 
Thou  canst  not.  Zealotry,  as  blind  as  hot, 

Truth's  champion  slay,  however  hard  thou  hiltest. 
Darwin  outlives  detraction.     Is  this  not 

"Survival  of  the  fittest"  }— Punch. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

„  r  Sale  of  about  13.000  I3ulbs  of  Lilium  ai 

Mqsdav.  Dec.  17  j      turn,  atStevens'Rooms. 

,.r  .,,,.    Ti         .,  /  Sale    of     Plar.ts    and    Dutch     Eutbs, 

WEDNK6DAV,  Dec.  19  I      Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,     Dec.  20 


Meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  at  8  P.M. 
,  Sate  of  Orchids,  at  Stevens"  Rooms. 

c... „       n„.-„o/Sale    of    Hardy     PJants    and     Uulbs,    : 

BATURDAV,      Dec.  22  I      Stevens'  Rootos. 


THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  race 
of  Tuberous  Begonias  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  decorative  gardening 
of  the  future.  The  Begonia  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
coming  flower,  though,  as  our  illustration  shows, 
it  has  already  made  its  advent  amongst  us,  and 
some  very  beautiful  forms,  of  which  those  we 
have  figured  are  a  mere  gleaning,  have  been 
already  obtained,  while  each  year  they  go  on 
improving  in  quality  and  increasing  in  beauty. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  B. 
boliviensis  and  B.  Veitchii,  with  one  or  two  less 
conspicuous  allies,  that  we  owe  this  new  race  of 
ornamental  plants,  which  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  most  abundant  and  con- 
tinuous bloomers,  and  of  being  of  the  easiest 
culture.  The  old  B.  Evansiana,  or  discolor,  of 
our  grandmothers'  gardens,  which  was  usually 
cultivated  on  the  window-sill  and  wintered  in 
the  china-closet,  is,  horticulturally  speaking, 
very  closely  allied  to  the  modern  forms  ;  but 
the  latter,  in  the  brilliant  richness  of  their 
colouring,  possess  at  least  one  great  advantage 
over  the  older  and  more  familiar  form. 

There  are  two  particular  lines  along  which 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  tuberous  Begonias 
extending  themselves,  namely,  as  greenhouse 
summer  decorative  plants,  and  as  bedding-out 
or  rock  plants.  In  each  of  these  they  have 
already  distinguished  themselves. 

As  indoor  decorative  plants  they  come  at  a 
season  when  they  are  especially  useful,  namely, 
at  the  time  when  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
are  becoming  scanty,  and  when  for  the  most 
part  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  tender  annuals. 
For  this  decorative  use  their  free  branching 
habit,  and  the  abundance  of  flowers  they  pro- 
duce while  still  of  moderate  size,  eminently 
adapt  them.  Their  usually  rich  and  now 
varied  colours  particularly  recommend  them  for 
this  use.  B.  Evansiana,  with  its  charming 
rosy-pink  ilowers,  is  in  every  way  adapted  for 
their  companionship,  since  it  requires  the  same 
mode  of  culture.  Their  introduction  has  at 
least  taught  cultivators  how  to  grow  the 
delicately  beautiful,  rose-coloured  bulbous  B. 
Martiana,  which,  drawn  up  and  lanky  as 
commonly  seen  under  stove  treatment,  would 
not  be  known  as  the  same  plant  under  the 
cooler  greenhouse  treatment  which  these 
novelties  have  taught  us  to  adopt. 

Then  as  to  bedding-out  and  furnishing  rock- 
work,  the  success  which  has  already  been 
realised  is  most  encouraging.  As  a  rock  plant 
B.  Veitchii  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  this 
has  been  treated  successfully  on  the  open  rock- 
work  in  the  climate  of  London.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  for  other  varieties  equally  hardy, 
especially  since  the  very  distinct  B.  Davisii  also 
comes  from  very  elevated  habitats.  But  irre- 
spective of  their  capabihty  to  withstand  our 
winters  outdoors  we  know  of  no  more  charming 
subjects  than  such  plants  as  B.  Veitchii,  B. 
rosa;flora,  and  the  improved  forms  allied  to 
them,  for  occupying  snug  corners  during  the 
summer  months.  The  varieties  of  the  B.  Sedeni 
type  are  remarkably  floriferous  and  effective  in 
the  summer  beds,  where  they  are  less  affected 
by  sharp  showers  of  rain  than  the  beds  of 
Pelargoniums.  Experience  teaches  ;  and  so  as 
we    find    available    material    for   bedding-out 


amongst  the  earlier  hybrids,  we  shall  be  led  to 
look  out  for  others  amongst  the  more  advanced 
types,  when  we  shall  get  larger  flowers  and 
greater  choice  of  colour.  Their  capability  of 
bearing  up  against  heavy  rains  is  a  quality  one 
could  scarcely  have  expected  of  them,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
welcome. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  modern 
varieties.  Those  here  represented  are  all,  we 
believe,  raised  or  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  of  the  Royal  E.xotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea  ;  though  other  growers,  notably 
iVIessrs.  Perkins,  Bull,  L.^ing,  Williams, 
Chambers,  and  McLellan,  together  with  M. 
Lemoine  and  M.  Van  Houtte,  have  realised 
good  results.  Our  figure  consists  of  B.  Davi;ii 
(flg.  i)  ;  B.  Emperor  (fig.  2)  ;  Mrs.  C.  Scorer 
(fig-  3)  ;  Oueen  of  the  Whites  (fig.  4) ;  and 
Acme  (fig.  5).  With  these  representations  at 
hand,  the  reader  will  need  no  technical  descrip- 
tions. We  may,  however,  remark  that  B. 
Davisii  is  of  dwarf  herbaceous  habit,  and  Mrs. 
C.  Scorer  is  dvvarfer  and  less  branched  than  the 
other  larger  sorts. 


The  Distribution  of  Plants  as  affected 
BY  Man,  directly  or  indirectly,  presents  some 
very  singular  anomalies.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  spread  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  weeds  of  cultivation  has  been  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  tide  of  emigration  of  different 
peoples.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  numerous  perfectly  hardy 
e.xotic  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  have 
become  naturalised,  or  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  would  reproduce  themselves 
unaided.  Even  the  number  of  cornfield  weeds 
has  increased  very  little  since  the  publication 
of  Hudson's  Flora  AnglUa  in  1798.  It  is  not 
altogether  owing  to  careful  cultivation,  though 
this  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  became 
even  now  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  crops  are  left  to  battle  with  the  weeds  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  latter  the  advan- 
tage ;  and  because  the  most  careful  farmer  finds 
it  impossible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  certain 
weeds.  Some  plants  possess  such  an  amount 
of  vital  energy  and  reproductive  power  that,  once 
fairly  established,  all  the  agencies  that  can  be 
put  into  operation  fail  to  arrest  their  onward 
march.  Veronica  Buxbaumii  is  an  example  of 
an  introduced  species  that  has  spread  so  much 
within  the  last  few  years  as  to  have  become, 
from  a  rare  plant,  exceedingly  common  and 
abundant.  Geranium  pyrenaicum  and  Diplo- 
taxis  muralis  are  two  other  plants  which  are 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  South  of  England. 
Another  noteworthy  fact  is  the  small  number 
of  American  plants  that  have  established  them- 
selves in  this  country.  Anacharis  canadensis  is 
the  only  one  we  can  call  to  mind  at  the  moment 
that  has  become  a  formidable  enemy,  and  this, 
unlike  those  just  named,  has  spread  simply  by 
extension,  as  only  one  sex  is  known  here.  Galin- 
soga  parviflora  is  rather  abundant  in  some  of 
the  market  gardens  near  London,  and  a  few 
other  American  plants  are  locally  abundant. 
But  our  climate,  although  permitting  the  culti- 
vation of  a  vast  number  of  plants  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavour- 
able to  colonisation.  In  contrast  to  this  the 
slightly  warmer  countries  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere are  too  favourable  to  the  development 
of  European  plants  purposely  or  accidentally 
introduced  by  settlers.  We  recently  noticed  a 
pamphlet  on  the  European  plants  which 
have  become  wild  in  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Patagonia.  Upwards  of  150  species  are 
enumerated,  100  of  which  are  British ;  and 
some  of  them  have  absolutely  taken  possession 
of  square  miles  of  country.  One  species  of 
Cynara,  it  is  stated,  covers  hundreds  of  square 


miles.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  equally 
overrun  by  European  weeds  ;  and  in  North 
America,  too,  they  are  very  numerous  and 
troublesome.  The  flora  of  Portugal,  perhaps, 
of  all  European  countries,  has  suffered  most 
change  from  the  naturalisation  of  plants  from 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  alien  species  from 
other  parts  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
According  to  Dr.  GOEZE's  recent  sketch  of  the 
vegetation  in  the  Linncea,  Australian  shrubs 
seed  freely  and  show  every  disposition  to 
spread,  unassisted,  over  the  country.  Among 
South  African  plants  fully  established 
and  some  of  the  exceedingly  common  are  ; 
Oxalis  cernua,  Amaryllis  belladonna,  Gompho- 
carpus  fruticosus,  Arctotis  acaulis,  Senecio 
scandens,  and  various  species  of  Mesembry- 
anthemum  and  Pelargonium.  America  is  re- 
presented in  the  wild  flora  by  Opuntia  vulgaris. 
Agave  americana.  Yucca  aloifolia,  Chenopo- 
dium  ambrosioides,  Nicotiana  glauca,  Mimulus 
lutens,  Datura  spp.,  Physalis  peruviana,  &c. 
Examining  the  general  tendency  in  the  spread 
of  plants,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
gradualy  warmer  climate. 


A  CASE    against    some    well    known   Seed 

Doctors,  t.ied  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court  on  the 
10. h  inst.,  failed  on  account  of  a  technical  flaw  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  not 
disputed,  but  the  wording  of  the  Act  left  no  option  t  j 
the  magistrate  but  to  dismiss  ihe  summons,  subject, 
however,  to  the  right  of  appeal.  We  are  informed 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will 
be  taken  on  the  matter.  In  anulhcr  column  we  give 
a  report  of  the  case,  which  excited  great  interest  among 
the  seed  trade,  who  are,  we  believe,  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  put  down  these  Iraudu- 
lent  practices. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  on 
Wednesday  last.  Colonel  Ki.ngscote,  C.B.,  M.P., 
President,  occupying  the  chair,  the  Botanical  Com- 
mittee presented  the  annual  report  of  the  Society's 
Consulting  Botanist  (Mr.  Carruthers),  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  samples  of  seeds  for  crops  which 
had  passed  through  his  hands  had  been  generally 
satisfactory,  and  no  case  had  occurred  to  him  this 
year  in  which  either  killed  or  spurious  seeds  had  been 
foisted  upon  the  purchaser.  The  samples  condemned 
by  him  had  been  defective  either  through  the  presence 
of  worthless  or  injurious  weeds,  or  through  bad  or 
careless  harvesting.  It  was  satisfactory  that,  so  far 
as  his  experience  went,  the  members  of  the  Society 
had  not  been  imposed  upon  by  the  killed  and  coloured 
seeds  which  recent  prosecutions  had  shown  to  be 
again  found  in  the  market.  The  extent  to  which 
killed  or  dead  seeds  are  present  in  any  sample 
might  easily  be  determined  by  Ihe  purchaser, 
and  no  farmer  should  sow  low-priced  seed,  or 
seed  in  any  way  suspicious,  without  experi- 
menting himself  or  submitting  it  for  examination. 
He  believed  no  danger  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  trade  generally,  but  unprincipled  dealers 
in  large  towns  were  no'w  known  systematically  to 
increase  their  profits  by  means  of  adulteration.  The 
worthless  article  was  generally  imposed  on  general 
dealers  who  supplied  seed  but  had  no  practical  kno'.v- 
ledge  of  this  department  of  their  business,  and  who 
retailed  in  good  faith  what  they  had  purchased  in 
lowest  market  as  good  seed.  The  committee  also 
stated  that  they  had  had  under  their  serious  considera- 
tions the  startling  disclosures  made  during  the  recent 
prosecutions  already  referred  to,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  give  them  similar  power  to 
that  at  present  possessed  by  the  Chemical  Committee 
to  present  quarterly  reports  on  the  cases  of  adulterated-, 
killed,  coloured,  and  inferior  seeds  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Consulting  Botanist,  for  publication, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  vendors  (subject  to  the 
approval  oi  the  Council)  in  the  agricultural  newspapers. 
They  further  recommended  that  for  the  future  it  should 
be  styled  "The  Seeds  and  Plant  Diseases  Com- 
mittee."    These  reports  were  adopted. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Music    Hall,  Edinburgh,    on    the    6th    inst.       Mr. 
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Thomas  Methven  occupied  the  chair.  Frooi  the 
finincial  statement  submitted  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Fraser,  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  ^^713  14^.  \d  ,  including  ^416  i6j-. 
for  annual  subicriplion?,  £^}<^  ^s.  for  special  prizes, 
and  ;^2i4  iSj.  61/.  for  drawings  at  the  various  shows. 
The  expenditure  in  the  same  period  was  ;^  69  7  7j".  104./., 
which  included  show  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
jC^S^i  ^"d  prizes  to  the  value  of  jC^62.  The  balance 
on  the  year's  transactions  was  thus  ;^i6  6^.  2^J.  On 
November  30,  1876,  the  funds  standing  at  the  credit 
of  the  Society  amounted  to  ^518  4J-.  6l.ci'.,  while  at 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  present  year  they  were 
£S3^  ii-^'  9-^-  The  Chairman  congratulated  the 
Society  upon  the  continued  prosperity  which  was 
attending  it  year  by  year  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  approved  of.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Professor  Balfour,  Mr. 
Maconochie  Wklwood,  of  Meadowbank,  wes 
appointed  a  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  place 
of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  who  retired  by  rotation, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
Council  in  the  place  of  the  nurseryman  who  retirtd 
by  rotation,  and  Mr.  Paterson,  Meadowbank,  was 
selected  to  fiil  tlie  vacancy  on  the  Council  for  a 
gardener.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
Treasurer,  Mr,  Fraser,  were  re-elected,  and  specially 
thanked  for  their  past  services.  The  Chairman  men- 
tioned that  the  next  spring  show  of  the  Society  was 
likely  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  and  being 
open  for  the  first  time  to  the  woild  it  would  most 
probably  be  the  largest  and  grandest  exhibition  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  Edinburgh. 

The   sixtieth   annual  general  meeting  of  the 

proprietors  of  the  ROYAL  Botanic  Insttiutiox, 
Glasgow,  was  held  on  the  loih  inst.,  and  we  gather 
from  the  annual  report  that  the  joint  account,  which 
embraced  all  the  branches  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  which  the  Girden  and  Palace  Company  mulually 
participate,  shows  an  increase  in  the  divisible  balance, 
when  compared  with  last  year,  of  /79  5^.  lo^/.  The 
number  of  annual  subscribers  remains  almost  un- 
changed, the  increase  being  only  seven  family,  four 
single,  and  four  ofhce  tickets.  The  surplus  on  the 
promenade  account  is  £$y  12s.  As  in  previous  years, 
the  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  working  classes 
during  the  Fair  week,  and  an  entertainment  of  an 
amusing  character  was  given  in  the  conservatory  at  a 
charge  of  61/.  per  head  for  adults,  which  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  15  ooo  persons,  yielding  a  nett  surplus, 
after  meeting  all  expenses,  of;^i5i  6s.  3./.  The 
directors  are  glad  to  report  that  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  expenditure  within  the  most  moderate 
limits.  The  sum  of  /  342  6j-.  has  been  realised  from 
the  sale  of  new  shares.  The  old  conservatories  are 
now  in  an  even  more  dilapidated  condition  than  for- 
merly, and  are  of  course  getting  gradually  worse,  but 
the  directors  have  not  seen  their  way  during  the  year 
to  take  any  steps  towards  raising  funds  for  their 
reconstruction.  The  new  houses  continue  to  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  are  chiefly  instrumental  in 
enabling  the  curator,  Mr.  Bullen,  to  maintain  the 
garden  in  the  highly  creditable  condition  which  it  has 
attained  under  his  skilled  and  careful  management. 
The  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  has  been 
regularly  supplied  with  specimens  for  the  use  of  his 
class  during  the  year,  and  every  facility  has  been 
afforded  for  his  demonstrations. 

At  a  meeting    held    recently    in   the  Town 

llallat  Man'Chester — present  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay 
(in  the  chair),  U.  S.  Williams,  R.  Tait  (Dickson, 
Brown  &  Tait),  J.  Rouinson  (Dickson  &  Rouin- 
son),  R.  p.  Kerr,  of  Liverpool,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits — x  locil 
committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  Mr,  Cutler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
had  the  pleasure  of  adding  several  names  to  the  list 
of  yearly  subscriber?,  besides  a  few  life  subscriptions. 
Eight  pensioners  will,  we  learn,  be  added  next 
January. 

We  learn   from   the  Iris/z  Farmers^  Gazelle^ 

that  Alderman  Sir  J.  \V,  Mackey,  the  well-known 
Dublin  seed  merchant,  will  shortly  remove  his 
buiiness,  so  long  carried  on  in  Westmoreland  Street, 
to  more  commodious  premises  adjoining  the  Gresham 
Hotel,  in  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Our  contemporary 
has    had    an    opportunity    of    inspecting    the    new 


premises,  and  can  safely  congratulate  the  proprietor  on 
being  able  to  introduce  his  numerous  clients  to  an 
establishment  which,  for  convenience,  extent,  and 
purposes  of  display,  will  be,  perhaps,  second  to  no 
establishment  of  its  kind.  Tradesmen  have  been  for 
some  time,  and  are  at  present,  hard  at  work  in  order 
to  have  the  new  concern  open  and  in  full  business 
swin^  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  year. 

In  an  elaborate   paper   read    on  Wednesday 

last  before  the  Society  of  Arts  Mr.  J,  B.  Lawes  argues 
against  the  Restrictive  Covenants  usual  in  farm 
leases.  lie  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  the 
improved  state  of  agricultural  science,  particularly  in 
the  application  of  chemical  manures,  they  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  ihe  landlord,  while  they 
act  injuriously  on  the  farmer  and  the  general  public. 
Mr.  Lawes*  paper  contains  several  interesting  details 
which  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  insert  now,  but 
which  we  may  take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  Medical  Examiner  states  that  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Medical  Society  of  Upsala  contains  an 
account  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  Rascality  in  the 
Hop  TradEj  said  to  be  practised  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  that  city.  Hops  which  have  already  been 
used  for  making  extracts,  or  for  brewing  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  are  damped  with  tincture  of  absinthe,  or 
wormwood,  freed  from  spirit  by  distillation,  re-dried, 
and  then  pUced  upon  the  market  as  a  genuine  article, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  bloom. 
Owing  to  their  increased  bitterness  they  often  com- 
mand a  better  price  than  unadulterated  Hops. 

Jasminum  didymum    is   an  elegant  twiner, 

profusely  (lowering  in  the  porch  of  the  Lily-house  at 
Kew.  It  has  rich  dark  green  foliage,  composed  of 
oppooite  ternate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  most  of  which 
are  panicles  of  pure  white  flower?,  strongly  and  agree* 
ably  scented.  The  leaHets  are  usually  ovate,  some- 
times oval,  the  middle  one  as  a  rule  the  largest,  its 
length  in  average  specimens  being  about  2  inches, 
Tfie  flowers,  though  they  are  little  more  than  the  fourth 
of  an  ii.ch  in  diameter,  and  in  rather  Ligustrum-like 
panicles,  have  yet  a  pleasing  ellect,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  has  perhaps  not  been  figured 
in  any  botanical  work;  in  several  horticaltural  books 

.there  is  no  reference  to  it.  At  Kew  it  has  long  been 
cultivated,  tliough  perhaps  scarcely  known  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands. 

M,    Linden  informs  us   that  the  beautiful 

Carludovica  Drudei,  figured  by  us  in  our  last 
issue,  was  introduced  by  him  several  years  since,  and 
his  been  inserted  year  after  year  in  his  catalogues 
under  the  name  of  C.  speciosa.  As  we  never  saw 
M.  Linden's  plant,  and  no  figure  or  description  of  it 
has  been  hitlierto  published,  ihs  name  C.  Drudei 
must  be  maintained. 

There  has  always  been  considerable  doubt 

about  the  real  nature  of  that  curious  fungus  Ptycho- 
gas  I'ER  ALDUS.  FRIES  Stated  that  he  considered  it  a 
degeneration  of  Polyporus  destructor,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  to  confirm  his  view.  A  specimen  has, 
however,  now  been  sent  from  Glamis  by  the  P.ev.  J. 
Stevenson,  which  at  least  makes  It  clear  that  Poly- 
porus destructor  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Before 
making  a  section,  part  of  the  specimen  was  seen  to  be 
in  the  usual  condition  of  the  Ptychogaster,  consisting 
of  erect  irregular  threads  and  abundant  ochraceous 
spores,  the  other  halfexhibiting  something  like  sinuous 
pores,  but  so  soft  and  tender  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  what  their  real  nature  might  be.  However,  on 
making  a  section  not  only  was  a  white,  firm  base  dis- 
covered, but  pores  in  the  normal  condition  of  those  of 
the  Polyporus  in  question.  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  degeneration  of  the  Polyporus,  but 
rather  the  work  of  a  parasite,  which  modifies  the 
matrix  in  the  same  way  that  Nyctalis  and  Boletus  are 
affected  by  their  peculiar  parasites.  The  parasite, 
however,  cannot  be  referred  to  ihe  Myxogastres,  nor 
do  the  threads  seem  to  belong  to  the  parasite,  but  to 
be  derived  from  the  matrix,  just  as  those  are  which 
occur  in  Uslilago  olivacea,  M,  J.  B. 

Callii'IIRUria  IIartwegiana  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  white-flowered  evergreen  bulb  from 
New  Grenada,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  now  in 
ilowcr  in  the  stove  at  Kew.    In  each  umbel  are  six  to 


eight  funnel-shaped  flowers  which  open  in  succession, 
and  are  rather  more  than  an  inch  across.  It  is  a 
smaller  plant  throughout  than  C.  subedentata,  and, 
like  i*,  is  evergreen.  It  flowers  freely  at  this  season 
with  the  same  treatment  as  Euchari?,  to  which  it  U 
allied,  and  possesses  also  a  similar  habit. 

The    collection    of    cut    flowers    of    Zonal 

Pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
nurseryman,  Swanley,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  illustrated  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  value  of  this  popular  flower 
as  an  autumn  decorative  plant  for  houses.  It  could 
not  but  be  noticed  that  the  flowers  possessed  a  size, 
substance,  and  brilliancy  and  depth  of  hue  unknown 
to  them  in  the  summer.  One  variety  in  paticurlar — 
David  Thomson — having  on  this  occasion  the  finest 
form  in  petal  and  pip,  is  said  by  Mr.  Cannell  to  be 
quite  loose  in  form  during  the  summer ;  and  he  has 
found  by  experience  that  several  varieties  that  are 
somewhat  poor  in  character  in  summer  shine  out  with 
surprising  force  in  form  and  colour  in  autumn. 
How  true  this  is  of  the  pink-flowered  varieties?  For 
with  the  declining  days  and  the  dulness  peculiar  to 
the  season,  they  take  on  a  radiance  unknown  to 
them  in  summer,  when  the  skies  are  clear  and  the 
"sun's  directer  ray "  is  tempered  by  no  shade.  The 
plants  from  which  these  fine  flowers  were  taken  were 
late  spring-struck  cuttings,  finally  potted  in  August  ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fire-heat  in  his  Pelargonium 
houses,  Mr.  Cannell  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  cut 
blooms  of  Zonals  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
during  the  winter.  It  will  be  seen  Mr.  Cannell 
relies  on  young  and  vigorous  plants  to  supply  these 
superb  floral  results.  The  hint  should  not  be  lost, 
for  some  have  confessed  to  failure,  and  failure  has 
probably  come  because  the  plants  looked  to  to 
furnish  flowers  were  those  which  had  already  done 
good  service  during  the  summer. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  a  company 

which  has  been  formed  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette  as  an  agricultural  weekly  publica- 
tion, also  the  printing  and  sale  of  the  Fanners* 
Almanac,  Farm  Account  Books,  and  other  agricul- 
tural works,  together  with  general  printing  business 
carried  on  at  23,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.  The 
secretary  pro  tem  is  Mr.  John  Purdon,  and  the 
capital  ^20,000,  in  2000  shares  of  ^lo  each. 

The  fruit-head  of  a  species  of  Pandanus 

from  India,  forming  a  brush,  of  which  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  drupes  constituted  the  bristles,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Linnean  Socieiy  (December  6).  This  novel  brush,  it 
is  said,  is  used  to  scrape  or  dress  cloth,  similarly  to 
our  Teazle  (Oipsacus). 

The  Government  are  setting  the  metropolitan 

vestries  a  good  example  by  Planting  Trees  largely  in 
and  about  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  some 
thousands  of  young  trees  having  been  sent  there  from 
Kew  Gardens  for  that  purpose.  These  are  being 
planted  in  rows  by  the  sides  of  the  avenues  and  work- 
shops, and  in  groups  wherever  space  is  available. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  a  few  years  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  will  be  greatly 
improved  and  the  locality  beautified. 

The  beautiful  St.    Dadeoc's  Heath   (Da. 

beocia  polifolia),  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  Mr.  M.  Moggridge  recorded  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  as  having  been  found 
by  him  at  Wallis  Downs,  north  of  Bournemouth, 
Doubtless  introduced  at  this  latter  locality,  it  neverthe- 
less appears  to  have  there  established  a  fresh  habitat, 

The  authorities  at  Kew  will  be  astonished  to 

hear  that  Temple  Bar,  which  is  now  being  pulled 
down,  has  saved  the  noble  Palm-house  from  a 
great  catastrophe.  A  writer  in  a  local  paper  has 
announced  it  to  have  been  his  intention  to  carry  a  shell 
inside  the  Palm-house  at  Kew  but  for  the  interposition 
of  Temple  Bar.  He  does  not  say  what  sort  of  a  shell  : 
his  bellicose  style  naturally  leads  to  the  inference  that 
it  was  to  have  been  a  bomb,  but  that  may  have 
been  an  exaggerated  inference  and  the  shell  after  all 
nothing  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  to  illustrate  the 
terrors  of  his  ciiticisms.     Our  critic  explains  himself, 
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hoA'ever,  further  on,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  has 
some  lucid  intervals,  for  we  find  that  the  interposition 
of  the  City's  historic  gateway  in  preventing  the 
intended  disaster  to  the  Paltn-house  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  conceived  the  sublime  idea  that  Kew 
Girdens  Is  the  most  fitting  place  for  the  re-erection  of 
Temple  Bar.  Perhaps  the  Kew  cfficiaU  will  scarcely 
regard  this  suggestion  with  more  serenity  than  they 
would  the  introduction  of  the  bomb-shell  into  the  Palm- 
house,  but  the  critic  claims  to  have  art,  history,  and 
scenic  effect  in  view,  and  therefore  his  opinions  upon 
a  subjcict  that  has  so  far  bothered  the  Common 
Council  as  much  as  Cleopatra's  Needle  has  bothered 
our  metropolitan  celiles  may  be  not  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. Temple  Bar  may  have  associated  with  it 
great  historic  deed?,  it  may  have  been  serviceable  in 
its  day  in  protecting  the  City  from  the  incursions  of 
the  western  barbarians,  it  may  even  have  looked 
picturesque  in  the  days  of  the  Pretender,  but  its 
warmest  admirers  can  hardly  claim  for  it  the  title  of 
beautiful.  Oar  critic,  however,  proposes  to  envelope  it 
in  a  clothing  of  climbers  and  creepers,  and  thus  swathed 
in  living  green  its  architectural  charms  might  well  be 
left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
whilst  thousands  are  being  spent  to  bring  an  un- 
gainly obelisk  of  stone  over  here  from  K^ypt  simply 
because  it  has  great  historic  associations  we  are  about 
to  pulldown  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
street  piles  of  London.  Cannot  the  authorities  still 
keep  it  in  the  City  and  yet  make  it  useful  by  incor- 
porating it  as  an  entrance  into  their  new  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  ? 

*'Nan-mu"   is  the   native  name  of  a  tree 

which  grows  in  Yunnan,  between  25**  and  26°  N.  lat. 
Its  wood  is  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  nobility  for 
building  purposes  and  for  making  coffins.  Enormous 
columns  of  it  form  the  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  some 
300  years  old.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited 
pieces  of  its  wood  and  leaves  at  the  Linnean  Society 
(December  6),  when  he  stated  that  while  still  botanic- 
ally  undetermined,  though  usually  supposed  to  be 
Teak,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  Lauracea;,  the  leaves 
closely  agreeing  with  those  of  Phoebe  pallida. 

• All  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 

the  noble  Garden  of  the  late  M.  Thuret  at  Antiber, 
with  its  rich  collections  and  supeib  illustrations  of 
succulents  and  of  Australian  plants,  will  rejoice  to 
learn  that  this  garden — thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Mdme.  Louise  Fould — will  for  the  future  be 
devoted  lo  public  uses  in  connection  with  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris.  This  is  indeed  good  news;  (or 
the  contemplation  of  the  dispersal  of  such  a  noble 
collection  was  grievous  indeed, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  of  Nottingham,  informs  us 

that  he  has  had  this  year  amongst  his  Chrysanthe- 
mums some  extraordinary  Sports,  and  he  has  sent  us 
flowers  of  those  from  which  the  following  notes  are 
taken  : — 

E.  Sanderson,  a  bronze-red  sport  of  George  Glenny, 
having  the  fine  form  of  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mrs.  George 
Rundle.  The  blooms  sent,  which  are  only  side  blooms, 
were  very  symmetrical  and  neat.  Anata,  a  pure  white 
sport  of  The  Cossack,  having  very  broad  petals  and  only 
the  outside  petals  curling  like  a  Japanese.  We  are  told 
tliis  plant  has  borne  some  blossoms  of  immense  size,  that 
now  before  us  being  very  large  and  full,  and  of  fine  form. 
From  its  exquisite  shape  it  might  be  called  a  show 
Japanese.  Lumen,  a  white  sport  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, of  very  good  shape.  SCVLLA,  an  orange-bronze 
sport  of  Model  of  Perfection,  with  the  exquisite  form  of 
that  variety  ;  very  pretty.  Gerda,  a  remarkable  yellow 
sport  of  the  crimson  Julia  Lagravere  ;  none  of  the  flowers 
are  yet  in  bloom,  but  a  side  bud  is  sent  showing  the 
bright  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  have  the  fine  Fern- 
like foim  of  those  of  the  parent.  Mr.  LowE  remarks 
that  he  has  about  1000  plants  blooming  this  year  ;  it  is 
nevertheless  remarkable  that  he  should  have  got  so  many 
fine  sports.  He  has  also  coming  into  bloom  and  show- 
ing colour  three  other  sports  ;  one  from  George  Glenny, 
with  a  mixture  of  red  and  lemon,  the  others  from  Mrs. 
Rundle,  one  yellow  and  the  other  red.  They  are  a  very 
nice  lot,  Anata  being  particularly  fine,  and  E.  Sander- 
son is  also  Ukely  to  be  useful  variety,  the  quahty  being 
specially  good. 

The  Poisonous  Power  of  the  Yew  has 

once  more  been  demonstrated  in  a  somewhat  expen- 
sive fashion  to  the  owners  of  the  tree  that  was  the 
cause  of  offence.  An  action  was  entered  in  the 
Chesham    (Bucks)    County    Court   by  a  veterinary 


surgeon,  the  owner  of  a  horse,  against  the  Ameraham 
Burial  Board,  the  ostensible  owners  of  a  cemttery. 
The  horse  was  turned  out  to  graze  in  a  meadow 
adjoining  the  cemetery,  and  the  branches  of  the  Yew 
tree  projecting  over  the  fence  the  horse  ate  of  the 
same  and  was  poisoned.  The  report  specially  men- 
tions that  it  was  an  unconsecrated  cemetery  ;  perhaps 
the  writer  imagined  that  the  tree  derived  its  properties 
from  that  damnatory  fact,  but  that  of  course  would  be 
a  matter  of  opinion.  At  any  rate,  the  judge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Board  should  have  erected  a  taller 
fence,  awarded  the  plaintiff  20  guineas  damages.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  this  case  that  the  animal  ate  of 
the  fresh  green  foliage  on  the  tree,  and  not  of  some 
clippings  that  were  partially  decomposed,  as  has 
generally  proved  to  be  the  case  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Very  recently  a  railway  porter  was  prose- 
cuted at  the  Old  Bailey  for  promoting  the  death  of 
his  wife  by  obtaining  for  her  some  portions  of  Iiiih 
Yew  with  which  to  make  a  decoction  to  procure  abor- 
tion, and  this,  it  appeared  in  the  evidence,  was 
obtained  also  from  a  burial  ground.  Both  of  these 
instances,  however,  show  how  destructive  to  life  the 
Yew  may  prove,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
active  politician  will  therefore  propose  that  it  shall  be 
regarded  dangerous  to  the  community  and  that  its 
future  growth  be  prohibited.  The  Yew  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  evergreen  trees,  and,  like  the 
Oak,  has  many  historical  associations  ;  probably  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cause  of  more  deaths  in  the 
hands  of  England's  sturdy  archers  in  one  year  than  it 
has  otherwise  caused  since  the  introduction  of  firearms 
into  our  armies. 

The    Privet  is   a  shrub    that   has   berried 

with  great  profuseness  this  year,  and  the  fruit  is  seen 
more  freely  now  that  the  leaves  have  fallen.  We  have 
but  recently  seen  several  hedges  of  this  shrub  that  are 
kept  clipped,  and  where  the  leaves  have  fallen,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  is  literally  a  mass  of  the  black 
berries  of  this  well-known  plant.  There  is  little  that 
is  decorative  about  them,  but  great  abundance  of  fruit 
on  other  hardy  shrubs  than  the  Holly  is  thus  far 
demonstrated. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  the  Shrubby  Cal- 
ceolaria is  just  now  passing  through  a  season  of 
neglect.  Such  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  herbaceous  type  that  public  attention  has  been 
turned  to  them  to  the  neglect  of  a  very  useful  section. 
The  herbaceous  Calceolarias  need  attentive  treatment 
during  winter  and  spring  ;  the  shrubby  varitties, 
being  of  a  less  tender,  while  they  are  much  more 
vigorous  in  constitution,  can  be  wintered  in  a  dry 
cold  frame,  with  a  little  protection  during  severe 
frosts.  They  are  not  nearly  so  subject  to  attacks  of 
green-fly,  and  when  attacked  do  not  succumb  so 
readily  as  their  more  aristocratic  conjrcns  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  process 
to  propagate  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  by  means 
of  cuttings,  but  the  varieties  of  the  shrubby  type  can 
be  quickly  increased  by  cutting?.  If  plants  be  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  or 
turned  out  of  pots  and  simply  pulled  to  pieces,  the 
side-shoots,  if  put  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse,  will  take  root  and  make  good  plants 
by  spring  ;  but,  as  before  observed,  there  must  be 
protection  against  frost.  Amateur  gardeners  who  are 
fond  of  the  Calceolaria,  but  hardly  succeed  with  the 
herbaceous  types  (and  there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
method  of  improvement  now  adopted  aims  too  much 
at  increasing  the  size  of  the  flowers  at  the  expense  of 
constitutional  vigour),  may  be  assured  that  wiih  a 
little  ordinary  attention  they  could  grow  capital 
examples  for  flowering  in  pots,  and,  if  needed,  for 
exhibition  purposes.  But  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
find  a  schedule  of  prizes  which  contains  a  class  for 
shrubby  Calceolarias, 

All  Tulip  growers  combine  in  recommending 

that  the  bed  of  choice  varieties  be  covered  with  mats, 
or  some  such  covering,  during  excessively  wet,  snowy, 
or  frosty  weather,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove 
the  covering  on  every  occasion  when  drying  influences 
other  than  frost  abound.  During  the  months  of 
December  and  January  the  bulbs  are  not  very  active 
in  germinating  beyond  the  formation  of  roots,  and  as 
they  have  no  foliage  demanding  a  supply  of  nutri- 
ment little  water  is  required.  Then  it  is  the  heavy 
rain  falling  on  the  bed  at  this  time,  might,  and 
undoubtedly  does,  work  injury  on  the  bulbs,     The 


best  form  of  covering  is  formed  of  iron  rods  so  bent  as 
that  the  points  can  be  pushed  into  the  soil  just  with- 
out the  bed  on  either  side,  with  mats  or  Frigi  Domo 
stretched  over  them,  and  so  fastened  towaids  the 
ground  as  that  the  wind  cannot  carry  the  coverirg 
away.  If  the  covering  has  to  be  kept  on  for  any 
length  of  time  it  is  well  lo  open  it  at  each  end, 
tunnel  fashion,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may  pass 
through  and  admit  some  light  also.  It  might  be 
thought  by  some  that  by  using  a  covering  the  surface 
of  the  bed  would  be  kept  somewhat  warm,  and  the 
bulbs  would  be  excited  to  growth  sooner  than  is  re- 
quisite ;  but  experience  teaches  that  the  bed  is  colder 
for  the  covering,  especially  if  the  two  ends  be  left 
open  as  recommended.  The  covering  {when  requisite) 
serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  soil  in  a  moderate 
state  of  moisture,  and  preventing  it  becoming  too 
dense  and  heavy  during  winter  j  and  the  soil  being 
preserved  light  and  open  the  afcer-growth  of  the 
Tulip  is  thereby  favoured  by  admitting  sun  and  air  in 
spring.  These  influences  are  most  important,  as  they 
stimulate  the  plants  to  growth  just  at  a  season  when 
such  aids  are  most  needed, 

Fur  the  last  five  years  the  quantity  of  India- 
rubber  Exported  from  Panama  has  been,  at  first 
steadily,  and  of  late  more  rapidly,  decreasing.  In 
1S72  the  value  of  the  rubber  amounted  to  ^1^400, 000, 
which  fell  in  1S74  to  ^109  000';  and  last  year  the 
returns  showed  only  /  50,000.  The  scarcity  of  this 
valuible  article  on  the  Ibthmus  is  due  to  the  system 
puisued  of  cutting  down  the  trees  to  procure  the 
rubber,  instead  of  tapping  them,  as  is  done  in  Brazi'. 
While  there  has  been  this  falling  off  in  Panama,  an 
increase  is  recorded  from  Guayaquil ;  but  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  down  the  trees  also  prevails  here, 
though  immense  numbers  of  rubber  trees  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  less  explored  forests  of  the  interior. 
The  bulk  of  the  rubber  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  very  little  finiing  Us  way  to 
Europ2. 

A  new  preparation  from  Eucalyptus,  under  the 

name  of  Eucalypsinthe,  is  announced  from  France. 
A  Dr.  MiERDUE,  a  colonial  surgeon,  has,  ic  is 
stated,  succeeded  after  many  experiments  and  much 
research  in  distilling  from  the  leaves  a  liquor  which  is 
at  once  grateful  to  the  palate,  exhilarating,  and  not 
only  quite  harmless  but  also  possesses  many  useful 
medical  properties.  This  new  beverage  is,  we  ieain, 
being  largely  made  and  consumed  in  Marseilles,  and 
it  is  thought  that  within  a  few  months  it  will  become 
as  popular  as  absinthe  and  probably  to  a  great  extent 
take  its  place. 

• Some  years  ago  Gay  founded  a  new  species  of 

Cork  Oj.k,  which  he  called  Quercus  occiDtNTALis, 
on  some  specimens  which  appeared  to  show  that  ihe 
acorns  did  not  reach  maturity  until  the  second  jear, 
thus  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  true  Coik  Oak, 
Q.  Suber.  The  late  Dr.  Oosui  {Journal  de  ScieuctLS 
Mathciii.  Phyiiee  Naturaes)  fully  explains  the  natuie 
of  this  phenoo-enon,  and  states  that  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  particular  species  of  Oak.  He  says  the  appa- 
rently biennial  nature  of  the  acorns  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cork  Oak  frequently  makes  two,  or  even 
three,  growths  in  Portugal,  so  that  the  acorns  of  the 
first  shoot  appear  to  be  on  a  previous  year's  wood, 
whereas  they  are  really  of  the  same  year.  These  suc- 
cessive shoots  curing  the  same  stason  often  bear 
successive  crO[is  of  acoms,  which  of  course  ripen  at 
diflerent  peiiods,  but  none  of  them  aie  biennial.  The 
fuliage  of  the  Portuguese  Oak  upon  which  the  sup- 
posed new  species  was  founded  is  annual,  when  the 
position  of  the  acorns  with  respect  to  the  leaves  is 
sufficient  to  determine,  or  it  is  biennial,  or  even 
persists  three  years,  according  to  the  wc:.ther, 
habitat,  &c. 

Mr.  O.  von  Seemen  gives  some  particulars, 

in  the  Monahschrift  des  Ve^-eines  zur  Befordcruug  dts 
Ca}  itntbauesj  of  a  Gigantic  Oak  which  is  Growing 
IN  Sprindlack  Park  in  the  district  of  Kunigiberj-', 
East  Prussia.  It  is,  as  he  says,  one  of  the  few  gloriois 
remains  of  the  original  forests.  The  main  trunk  is 
only  about  8  feet  high,  and  its  girth  breast  high 
nearly  iS  feet.  It  divides  into  five  mighty  branches, 
which  again  divide  and  form  a  spreading  crown  nearly 
go  feet  in  diameter  and  S5  feet  high.  This  tree  is  said 
to  be,  not  only  for  its  large  dimensions  but  also  for  its 
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fine  form,  equalled  by  few  others  in  Germany.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  large  Oaks  are  even  scarcer 
in  Germany  than  in  England. 

■  A  correspondent  of  the  Monaissckrift,  writing 

froji  Japan  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  country, 
states  ihat  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  herbaceous 
vegetation  is  in  the  varitty  and  beauty  of  the  Orchids. 
It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  richness  of  forms  and 
species.  Especially  conspicuous  is  the  beautiful 
Cypripedium  japonicura,  also  C.  ringens,  though  much 
lias  abundant  than  the  former.  Among  others,  he 
mentions  Cephalanthera  falcata,  C.  erecia,  Epipaclis 
Thunbergii,  various  species  of  Liparis,  Habenaiia, 
Calanthe,  CymbidiuoD,  Dcadrobiura — the  three  last 
relatively  rare. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Dr.  Kuntze, 

of  Leipzig,  has  put  forward  a  theory  of  A  pRniEVAL 
Freshwater  Sea.  He  maintains  that  the  con- 
ditions ol  the  stratification  of  coal  can  hardly  lead  us 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  plants  of  the 
period  actually  grew  in  the  sea,  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, must  have  then  consisted  of  fresh  water.  The 
enormous  area  of  some  of  the  coal  beds,  as  the  Puts- 
burg,  which  is  many  hundred  square  miles  in  extei.t, 
shows  that  the  coal  was  stratified  where  the  plants 
grew,  and  hence  the  uniformity  in  the  thickness  of 
each  layer.  And  the  alternate  stratification  of  coal, 
limesionc,  sandstone,  &c.,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
there  is  a  series  of  superimposed  strata  collectively 
nearly  15,000  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  there  are 
seveniy-six  layers  of  coal,  many  of  them  containing 
perpendicular  trunks,  proves  that  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded quietly  in  the  sea.  If  the  coal  plants  inhabited 
bogs,  periodic  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  must 
have  taken  plact — seventy-six  times  in  succission  in 
ihis  case.  Furthermore,  each  depression  and  inunda- 
tion by  salt-water  would  have  rendered  the  soil, 
argues  Kuntze,  unsuitable  lor  vegetation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reproduction  of  the  same  kind  of 
vegetation.  He  asks  whether  such  conditions  were 
really  possible,  and  contends  that  his  explanation  is 
very  simple  as  opposed  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory.  The  sea,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  saltless  and 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  as  it  died 
off  was  precip.taled  to  the  bottom,  just  as  the 
sphagnums  of  our  bogs  are  at  the  present  day,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  simultaneous  deposition  of  clay 
became  stratified.  This  aquatic  forest  was  not 
stationary,  but  the  recurring  monsoons  drifted  them 
sluvvly  to  certain  places  where  there  were  greater  accu- 
mulations of  coal,  whilst  in  the  parts  thus  bereft  of 
vegetation  the  deposits  of  clay  were  thicker,  and 
htnce  alleinate  strata  of  coal  and  clay.  Only  in 
U'j.nquil  bay?,  whtie  stieams  had  liitle  ii  llaence, 
would  thick  strata  of  coal  be  foimed.  KuNlZE 
furihtr  argues  that  the  nature  and  organisation  of  the 
plants  ol  ihe  coal  meaiuief,  as  well  as  ihe  amphibious 
and  marine  animals,  support  his  iheoiy,  and  through 
upwards  of  fifty  closely-printed  pages  strives  to  show 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  more  in  har- 
mony with  this  explanation  than  any  other. 

Dr,    BoLLE   recently   communicated   to    the 

Horticultural  Society  of  Berlin  some  interesting  par 
ttculars  of  the  T^elative  Hardiness  of  Difi'Eklnt 
Trees  in  Gekmany,  Species  of  Carya  which 
succeed  admirably  in  the  Central  States  of  Nurih 
America  suffer  from  May  frost=.  Pterocarya  cau- 
casica  survives,  but  only  on  dry  soil.  The  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  although  it  ascends  to  the  snow  region  in 
its  native  country,  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  whereas  the 
Deciduous  Cypress,  Taxodium  distichum,  is  not 
injured.  The  latter  inhabits  the  Southern  Stales 
of  Northein  America,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
imtinces  of  plants  which  will  bear  a  climate  colder 
than  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  now  exist 
in  a  wild  state.  In  his  useful  Book  of  Eva-^riciis 
JosiAii  Huui'ES  says,  "  The  Deciduous  Cypress, 
although  strictly  a  Southern  tree,  thrives  admirably  in 
ihe  cliniaie  of  the  Middle  States.  Its  most  nui them 
nnural  limits  are  the  Cypresj  swamps  of  Maryland, 
and  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Delaware.  Through- 
out every  portion  of  the  Southern  States  this  tree  is 
found  in  the  low  miasmatic  swamps,  and  occasionally 
very  plentifully,  especially  along  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  and  larger  streams.  Indeed,  in  the  Gulf  States 
these  Cypress  swamps  cover  thousands  of  acres,  and 
along  the  Mississippi  River  particularly  they  extend 
for  hundreds  of  miles."     Like  the   Arbor-vil.*;  this 


tree  sheds  not  only  its  leaves  but  also  its  ultimate 
branchltt>,  which  may  possibly  explain  its  hardiness. 
The  Mexican  variety,  of  which  a  tree  girthing  lOO  feet 
is  said  to  exist  at  Chapultepec,  is  tender.  Dr.  Boi.le 
thinks  these  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  planis 
are  governed  by  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  One  of  the  members  present 
observed  that  deciduous  shrubs  generally  withstand 
frost  better  than  evergreens,  because  they  are  at  rest  in 
winter,  mentioning  as  eximples  Magnolia  glauca  and 
Larix  Kxmpferi. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler.,  for  fifteen  years  gar- 
dener tJ  the  Idte  J.  PiiiLPOT,  Esq  ,  of  Stamford  Hill, 
and  who  during  that  period  was  a  successful  exhibitor 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural and  Botanical  Societies'  principal  exhibitions, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Golds.mid, 
Bait.,  MP,  Rendcomb  Paik,  Cirencester.  —  Mr. 
Newman  Fuller,  gardener  at  The  Lodge,  Oak- 
ham, and  formerly  foreman  at  Burghley  Paik, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  A.  R.  Boughton 
Knight,  E^q.,  Downton  Castle,  Ludlow,  Sjilop, 
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Cypripedium  Roezlii. — Mr.  Payne,  Belmnnt, 
Taunton,  in  his  article  on  Cypripedium  Roezlii  ^Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  December  l),  writes  to  know  if 
the  peculiarities  that  he  has  noticed  in  the  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Orchid  have  been  observed  by  others. 
To  which  I  answer  that  the  very  same  facts  were 
noiiced  in  a  fine  and  very  healthy  plant  of  Cypripe- 
dium Roez'ii  cultivated  in  my  hothouse  at  Sesto 
(a  country  seat  of  mine  not  far  from  Florence).  The 
flowers  fall  when  the  succeeding  ones  begin  to  expand, 
and  remain  in  a  state  of  perfection  even  for  as  long 
as  a  fortnight.  I  may  add  that  I  have  observed  the 
same  peculiarities  {at  least  in  my  own  hothouses)  in 
Cypripedium  Sedeni,  C.  Pearcei  and  C.  longilolium. 
As  to  the  reason,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Payne. 
Marjuls  Bardo  Corsl  Salviail,  Florence. 

Mr.  Payne  will  find  that  theflowers  of  C.  longi- 

foHum,  C.  Fairrieanum,  C.  Schlimii,  and  C.  Sedeni 
U\\  quite  as  readdy  as  C.  Roezlii,  hut  keep,  as  Mr. 
Payne  truly  says,  a  fortnight  quite  fresh.  1  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  expanded  blosioms  fjll  olT  to 
mike  room  for  their  successor?,  as  he  will  observe  the 
last  fljwer  falls  as  readily  as  the  first.  /•'.  A'eimihm. 

Desfontainea  ipinosa  (p.  695). — This  may  be 
calltd  a  haidy  bush,  but  a  difliouli  one  to  grow.  I 
oiicc  saw  a  magnilrcent  specimen  near  Swansea.  I 
have  a  specimen  which  is  growing  well,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered.  I  think  it  should  be  planted  in  a  cool 
corner,  where  the  wind  will  not  reach  it  much  ;  mine 
is  under  a  north  wall,  and  that  position  seems  10  suit 
it.   Henry  AK  ElUicomk',  Billon  Vicarage. 

la   response  to  your  desire   for   more    narli- 

culars  in  proof  of  the  hardiness  of  this  plant,  I  can 
only  say  that  my  plant  at  Broughty  Ferry  is  within 
\  a  mile  of  the  sea,  but  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet, 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  breeze  by  trees  and  shrubs 
between  ;  slill  it  is  quite  exposed  to  all  winds,  and 
particularly  to  the  norlh.  A  Garrya,  golden  Euonymus, 
Oamanlhus,  Cryplomeria  elegans,  Erica  vagans,  and 
Daphne  coUina  are  round  about  it  ;  it  still  (December 
4)  has  flowers  on  it.  D.  U. 

Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant. — I  note 
with  regret  that  Messrs.  Biackie  &  Son  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  issue  any  cheaper  edition  of  this  work  as 
I  suggested  they  might  do  at  p  6S5.  That  it  can 
be  purchasid  in  thirteen  parts  at  2s.  dd.  each,  and 
the  payments  be  so  spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  is 
but  slight  accommodation.  This  method  of  taking 
finished  books  out  in  monthly  parts  is  an  expensive 
process — the  deare.-t  and  most  unsatisfactory  way  of 
buying  books.  The  cost  of  the  thirteen  parts  at  2s  Cd 
is  etitjal  to  32J.  (id.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  binding,  say  4J.  6d.,  making  a  total  cost  of  37J. 
instead  of  35^.,  the  published  price.  These  canvassmg 
booksellers,  with  their  beautifully  got  up  "specimen 
copies,"  full  of  pretty  pictures, -and  their  easy  accommo- 
dation— only  2s.  6d.  a  month,  are  a  great  nuisance  to 
gardeninc  society,  almost  as  bad  as  the  tea  and  tally- 
man. [Quite  as  bad  most  gardeners  will  say.  Ens.], 
Many  a  young  gardener  to  my  knowledge  has  been  50 


induced  to  "lake  in"  this  work  at  2i.  61/.,  and  that 
work  at  is ,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  discontinue 
them  or  to  sell  them  in  fragments  to  his  more 
fortunate  companions  for  little  or  nothing.  I  again 
repeat,  that  these  pictures  are  of  no  practical  value 
to  under  gardeners,  the  principal  readers  of  the 
Gardener's  Assislcinl,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  them.  -•/.  F.  B. 

Osage  Orange.— If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Ilri..?, 
alludes  to  Madura  auranti  ica,  \  may  say  that  we  have 
here  a  specimen  of  this  plant  15  or  16  feet  high.  It 
has  never  borne  fruit  or  blossom.    G.,  Balk,  Dee.  7. 

.  In  answer  to  Mr.;   R.  Haig's  inquiry  (p.  723), 

I  can  inform  him  that  this  plant  (Madura  aurantiacj) 
is  perfecHy  hardy,  and  grows  very  rapidly  ;  I  have 
grown  it  for  many  years  in  an  exposed  situation.  I 
suppose  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  used  as 
a  hedge  plant  is  the  difficulty  of  increasing  it,  either 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  can 
be  propagated  freely  by  root-cuttings.  I  have  never 
seen  its  curious  fruit,  which  are  described  as  Oranges  of 
7  or  8  lb.  in  weight.  Henry  N.  Etlacombe,  Billon 
i'lcara^e. 

The  National  Rose  Society.— In  your  report  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  you  mention  that  I 
resigned  the  cffi-e  of  honorary  secretary.  As  very 
few  of  the  members  were  present,  I  should  like  those 
absent  to  know  why  I  so  resigned  a  post  to  which  I 
was  only  elected  last  September.  When  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  and  other  gentlemen  urged  my  acceptance  of 
the  post  Mr.  D'Onibrain  opposed  my  appointment 
with  all  the  force  he  could.  I  accepted  the  oflice  most 
reluctantly,  as  I  saw  that  ray  appointment  was  most 
unacceptable  to  Mr.  D'Ombrain.  But  being  appointed 
I  naturally  supposed  that  my  office  would  not  be 
honorary  both  in  work  as  well  as  pay,  and  that  I 
should  have  some  say  in  the  matters  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  D'Ombrain,  however,  appears  to  have  thought 
otherwise,  for  he  settled  on  the  agenda  for  the  public 
meeting,  and  sent  out  the  notices  with  my  name 
appended  without  even  consulting  me.  On  my  writ- 
ing to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  want  of  courtesy 
(to  say  the  very  least)  he  never  answered  my  letter. 
I  felt,  therefore,  that  I  could  not  work  with  a  man 
who  treated  me  like  this,  and  so  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion. John  B.  M.  Cainm,  Mo:iklon  Wyld,  Dec.  _lo. 
[This  surely  could  not  be  the  "annual  meeting  "  at 
all,  as  we  know  at  least  of  some  members  who  had  no 
notice  of  it.  Eds.]. 

Ageratums. — All  who  have  any  use  for  Agera- 
tums  will  readily  admit  their  great  value  and  the 
superiority  of  the  new  varieties  over  ciie  old  mexi- 
canum.  It  is  surprising  the  strides  that  have  been 
made  since  this  was  sent  out,  both  in  dwarfness  and 
freedom  of  flowering  as  well  as  in  the  colours  of  the 
flowers.  When  all  the  sorts  are  planted  side  by 
side  it  is  seen  that  Countess  of  Stair  and  Lady 
Jane  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  the 
latter  in  particular,  for  all  purposes  in  which  the 
Ageratum  is  u-^ed.  Of  the  last-named  variely  I  send 
you  a  handful  of  flawers,  to  show  their  value  for 
decoration  even  at  this  dull  season.  Could  some  one 
devis:  some  simple  method  of  destroying  their  pre- 
sent odour,  and  cause  a  more  agreeable  one  to  be  im- 
parted, this  variety  would  at  once  become  of 
greater  value  for  bouquets,  for  its  colour  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  With  us  it  blooms  abundantly,  and 
far  surp.asses  all  other  blue  varieties.  Although  I 
have  anxiously  and  care  uUy  tried  all  the  light  varieties 
yet  sent  out,  I  cannot  recommend  either  for  permanent 
bedding,  although  Snowflake  is  decidedly  the  best, 
and  if  planted  in  shady,  wet  situations,  it  answers  the 
purpose  very  well.  //.  Canncll,  Jnn.,  Sioanl.y. 

The  Mealy  Bug. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  a  gardener  has  to  contend  against, 
and  unforiunately  it  appears  to  be  more  general,  espe- 
cially among  stove  planis,  now  than  formerly,  owing 
probably  to  ih;  more  ex.ended  culture  of  plants,  and 
from  a  want  of  that  constant  watchfulness  over  plants 
fresh  introduced  among  collections  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  it.  If  a  place  is 
clear  of  it  watchfulness  over  plants  fresh  brought  in 
from  the  nurseries  should  be  observed.  S'.amping  it 
out  is  the  most  effectual  way  ol  preventing  its  increase 
by  burying  any  plants  that  have  any  mealy-bug.  Of 
course  planis  can  be  cleaned,  but  great  care  and 
watchfulness  are  always  necessary  afterwards  in  case  it 
should  show  itself.  Nurserymen  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  sending  plants  out,  to  see  they  are  free  from 
this  pest.  Young  plants  should  always  be  put  into 
quarantine  after  they  are  bought  in  until  one  is 
certain  they  are  clean.  Sales  of  plants  sometimes 
spread  this  pest.  A  collection  of  planis  that  have  it 
badly  is  sold  by  auction,  and  the  plants  go  into  sevcr.al 
places,  carrying  mealy-bug  with  them  ;  the  plants, 
having  undergone  a  thorough  washing  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  sale,  look  bright  and  clean  to  the 
inexperienced,  and  are  often  put  among  the  general 
stock,  the  presence  of  mealy-bug  not  being  suspected 
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until  it  has  spread  to  many  of  the  adjoining  plants. 
It  ii  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  rid  of  mealy-bug 
when  once  it  is  established  among  a  collection  of 
plants,  also  in  vineries  and  peacheries.  There  is 
nothing  bat  washing  and  constant  watchfulness  to 
keep  it  down  ;  perseverance  in  doing  this,  and  doing 
it  well  and  carefully,  will  keep  it  down.  M.  S. 

Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — As  a 
grower  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato,  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  your  correspon- 
dents have  stated  in  praise  of  this  variety,  in  recent 
numbers  of  your  paper.  This  last  season  has  been 
the  worst  for  disease  that  1  have  experienced  since  the 
fatal  year  1846.  The  Magnum  Bonum  is,  however, 
quite  free  from  disease,  the  many  other  kinds  growing 
alongside  of  it  are  all  but  wholly  gone.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  great  yielder  and  a  good  *'  cooker,"  and  if  it 
could  be  plentifully  supplied  to  the  Potato  growers, 
would  indeed  be  a  great  boon  to  them.  The  great 
fear  is  lest  spurious  stocks  should  be  sent  into  culti- 
vation to  meet  the  great  demand  for  this  Potato.  I 
have  heard  of  the  Belgian  Kidney  having  been  sup- 
plied for  it.  But  if  growers  will  purchase  upon  the 
general  market  they  must  always  be  liable  to  such 
disappointments.  A  neighbour  of  my  own  last  spring 
planted  some  acres  with  what  he  bought  at  a  great 
price  as  "  Snowflake."  When  he  found  the  tops  still 
green  after  my  own  crop  of  them  was  ripe,  he  asked 
me  to  inspect  them.  On  doing  so  I  found  a  very  true 
stockof  "  Bresee's  Prolific  "  had  been  supplied  to  him, 
which  does  not  ripen  so  early  as  Snowflake  by  three 
weeks.   John  Fryer,  Chatteris. 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape.— This  Grape  has 
now  been  sufficiently  long  in  cultivation  to  enable 
fruit  growers  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
its  merits  or  demerits.  Like  your  correspondent, 
"J.  McC  ,"  my  opinion  of  it  does  not  improve  with 
my  longer  acquaintance.  Nearly  four  years  ago, 
when  planting  two  vineries,  I  ordered  four  plants 
of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  two  plants  for  each 
house  ;  but  such  was  the  demand  for  it  (1  presume) 
that  the  parties  who  supplied  the  Vines  could  only 
send  me  three  plants,  and  these  (though  not  very 
strong)  at  a  rather  high  price.  They  ofiered  to  send 
me  a  small  plant  to  make  up  the  number,  but  I 
declined  having  it.  The  borders  were  made  entirely 
new,  and  the  whole  of  the  Vines  were  planted  at  the 
same  time,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  having  a 
favourable  place  among  them.  The  progress  of  the 
Vines  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  all  except  the 
Black  Morocco  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  bore  a 
nice  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  and  some  nice  Grapes  last 
year  also.  One  plane  of  the  Duke  iias  not  yet  showed 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  the 
other  two  had  this  season  three  miserable  bunches 
between  them.  The  few  berries  swelled  10  a  large 
s'ze  and  coloured  well,  but  just  when  nearly  fit  for 
use  became  badly  spotted.  Two  of  the  plants  I  have 
recently  cut  away,  on  the  other  1  have  inarched 
Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  when  this  makes  a 
cane  I  intend  cutting  away  the  remaining  plant  of 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  unless  it  shows  very  different 
next  year,  but  I  must  candidly  say  I  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  it,  as  I  consider  it  had  every  chance  of 
doing  well.  If  it  be  all  that  it  is  said  to  be,  why  has 
it  not  been  exhibited  more  frequently  at  the  great 
fruit  shows  ?  I  hope  many  of  your  correspondents 
will  give  their  candid  opinion  of  this  Grape.  If  it  be 
not  worth  growing,  as  I  believe,  the  sooner  the 
public  is  made  aware  of  the  matter  the  better.  The 
failure  of  three  Vines,  bought  at  a  high  price,  is  no 
small  matter  after  patiently  waiting  four  years  to  see 
how  they  would  turn  out.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  too  many  new  Grapes  put  into  commerce  of  late 
years— some  of  them  ushered  in  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets.  Testimonials  have  been  so  injudiciously 
given  that  gardeners  place  no  value  upon  them. 
When  people  plant  three  or  four  new  Grape  Vines 
that  turn  out  unsatisfactory,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
other  Vines  in  the  house  do  not  prove  true  to  name, 
it  is  very  disappointing.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has 
put  a  dftmper  on  new  Grapes,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  it 
will  prevent  people  buying  new  Grapes — novelty  and 
variety  are  so  tempting.  M.  S. 

Shade  Loving  Plants.— It  affords  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  advance  information  respecting  those  lovely 
flowers  that  cheer  us  in  our  avocation,  and  perhaps,  as 
"  Trowel "  says,  it  may  tend  to  some  good.  Allium 
Moly,  known  also  as  Luteum  flavum,  is  a  free-growing 
border  plant,  has  umbels  of  pretty  yellow  flowers  in 
early  summer,  increases  rapidly  by  offiets,  continues 
in  bloom  for  a  length  of  time,  is  at  home  anywhere, 
and  not  nearly  so  disagreeable  as  some  others  of  the 
family.  Allium  narcissiforme  paradoxum  and  azureum 
are  desirable  kinds.  Alstiocnerias  are  allied  to  the 
Amaryllids,  and  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  races  of  hardy  plants.  A.  aurea  is  perfectly  wild 
with  me  in  a  moist  shady  border,  and  when  in  bloom 
is  the  admiration  of  all  that  see  it.  Gagea  lutea,  along 
with  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  give  us  a  fine  display 


under  a  Weeping  Ash  on  the  grass.  O.  nutans  nar- 
bonense  and  fimbriatum  are  in  partial  shade.  My 
Caltha  is  planted  in  a  prepared  moist  place  surrounded 
by  burrs  from  the  brickyard,  not  directly  under  the 
trees,  but  still  shaded  ;  it  does  remarkably  well.  I 
have  had  Lilium  martagon,  candidum,  chalcedonicum, 
and  other  hardy  kinds  planted  here  and  there  by  the 
walk-sides  in  the  grass  in  partial  shade  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  when  in  bloom  they  afford  us  much 
pleasure.  There  are  hardy  Oxalids  for  a  damp  shady 
bank,  and  amongst  them  our  own  Oxalis  acetosella  is 
a  charming  plant  in  the  spring.  For  less  shaded 
places  Oxalis  fioribunda  and  Bowiei  with  others  may 
be  named,  they  will  also  bear  full  exposure.  Vera- 
trum  nigrum  is  a  rather  tall-growing  autumn-flower- 
ing plant  that  does  well  in  the  shade  with  us.  Carn- 
panula  latifolia  is  a  great  favourite,  and  often  found  in 
shady  woods.  Aconitum  Napellus  succeeds  well  with 
us  in  the  grass  in  shady  places.  Polygonum  Bistorta 
in  moist  places  under  trees  is  quite  at  home.  Andro- 
meda axillaris  is  a  fine  evergreen  in  the  shade,  and 
especially  fine  when  in  bloom.  The  three  colours  of 
Daphne  Mezereon  should  have  a  place  in  all  shaded 
borders  ;  no  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  those  when 
showing  their  lovely  flowers  through  the  snow.  We 
find  a  useful  plant  as  a  climber  in  Solanum  dul- 
camara, and  Lysimachia  vulgaris  and  ciliata  are  at 
home  in  partial  shade.  Geranium  nodosum,  Saxi- 
fraga  geum  and  americana,  Honesty,  Lunaria  biennis 
and  Dame's  Violet,  Hesperis  matronalis,  we  have 
among  the  trees  in  abundance,  with  other  plants  that 
do  well  in  the  shade.  I  would  advise  "Trowel"  to 
let  the  Aquilegias  remain  as  they  are  till  early  spring, 
and  then,  if  convenient,  pot  them  two  or  three  in  a 
3-incli  pot,  place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  if  at 
liberty,  otherwise  prepare  a  place  on  a  sheltered 
border,  and  prick  them  out  2  inches  apart ;  afford 
them  shelter  until  they  are  established,  and  then  plant 
them  out  in  good  soil  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain.   Constant  Reader. 

The  Sweet  Bay  :  a  Harvest  for  the  Birds.— 
I  have  enclosed  a  small  bit  of  this  very  ornamental 
tree,  to  show  you  how  thickly  they  are  loaded  wiih 
berries.  The  tree  that  I  took  this  bit  from  stands  on 
the  lawn  here,  and  measures  41  feet  in  height  and 
30  in  diam.eter.  It  is  covered  with  berries  more  or 
less  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bit  I  have  sent  you. 
The  blackbirds  and  thrushes  have  commenced  to  feed 
on  the  berries,  and  in  a  month's  time  they  will  have 
cleared  the  trees.  D.  S ,  Apliy  House,  Ryde,  hie  of 
Wight. 

Waterproof  Card  Labels. — Having  tiled  the 
waterproof  card  labels  for  several  months  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  last  properly  more 
than  twelve  months,  but  they  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  when  thoroughly  mastered,  will  be 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  thousands  of  gar- 
deners and  nurserymen.  I  have  scrubbed  them  and 
rubbed  them  in  hot  water  and  cold  water,  but  failed 
to  move  the  ink.  You  will  see  by  the  labels  enclosed 
that  they  lose  their  colour,  and  the  brown  labels  turn 
ru^ty  where  inked,  more  so  than  the  blue  ones.  The 
long  label  has  been  in  use  for  nine  months  and  the 
heart-shaped  one  for  three  months,  and  in  each  case 
the  best  black  ink  only  was  used.  F.  Nntiman,  Gr., 
Snnl>ury  Home,  Tunbridge  ]]'eUs. 

The  Varying  Qualities  of  Pears. — Is  there  any 
reason  known  for  Pears  varying  so  much  in  flavour  from 
year  to  year?  Pears  grown  in  orchard-houses  certainly 
do  so  vary,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  a  question 
either  of  sua  or  of  over-cropping.  Most  of  our  trees 
have  been  in  pots  for  more  than  twenty-two  years ; 
they  are  turned  out  of  the  house  when  the  fruit  is  safe 
from  frost,  and  they  always  have  the  same  treatment. 
Every  year  some  sorts  have  excellent  fruit,  but  not 
the  same  sorts  ;  for  instance,  this  year  Easter  Beurre, 
which  with  us  is  uncertain  in  flavour,  was  really  fine, 
though  ripe  too  early,  while  Josephine  de  Malines, 
usually  excellent,  was  poor,  though  its  flesh  had  the 
right,  warm  colour.  Winter  Nells  was  only  fair,  and 
had  to  be  eaten  quickly,  as  it  soon  decayed  ;  Glou 
Morceau  was  excellent ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  always 
so  very  good  that  the  variations  in  it  are  less  marked. 
A  Pear  not  usually  very  much  thought  of,  Triomphe 
de  Jodoigne,  is  often  very  good  with  us,  and  was  this 
year  excellent.  Marechal  de  la  Cour  was  very  poor. 
I  could  give  more  examples,  but  the  above  are  pro- 
bably sufficient.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  know 
what  other  growers,  especially  those  with  orchard- 
houses,  have  found.  George  F.  Wilson,  Hcathtrbank, 
Weybridse. 

Calanthe  Veitchii. — This  is  just  now  in  very  fine 
flower  in  the  Orchid-houses  of  Wm.  Leech,  Esq., 
Oakley,  Fallowfield,  near  Manchester.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  pots  of  it,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
give  the  houses  a  fine  tinge  of  red  at  this  dull  season. 
There  seems  to  be  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  Orchid 
in  cultivation,  one  a  good  deal  deeper  in  colour  than 
the  other,  and  Mr.  Swan  has  managed  to  get  a  fine 


stock  of  the  best  sort.  The  pots  are  not  large  which 
he  grows  them  in,  but  the  bulbs  are  strong,  the  spikes 
numerous,  and  the  flowers  and  buds  upon  the  spike 
numbering  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  bulbs  are 
closely  planted  in  the  pots,  appearing  as  if  they  were 
just  the  natural  increase  of  one  single  bulb  through 
the  course  of  a  {qtj  seasons.  Besides  this  Calanthe 
being  in  extra  good  order  at  the  above  place,  the 
other  varieties  of  C.  vestita  are  also  in  good  form, 
fine  spikes  of  Saccolabium  giganteum,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras,  Lajlia  anceps,  and  many  others  that 
would  interest  the  Orchid  fancier  more  particularly 
than  an  ordinary  visitor.  A  very  nice  block  of 
Sophronites  grandiflora  was  also  to  be  seen.  This 
though  not  a  new  thing  is  very  beautiful,  it  is  such  a 
fine  deep  red  colour.  All  the  Orchids  appeared  to  be 
in  very  good  health,  and  the  houses  nice  and  clean. 
Respecting  the  cultivation  you  have  it  detiiled  fully 
in  jour  journal  from  time  to  time.  R.  M. 

Calanthes  at  Riddings  House. — We  have 
bulbs  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  8  inches  in  circumference 
and  II  inches  in  length,  producing  three  spikes  from 
one  bulb,  and  fifty  flowers  on  one  spike,  together 
with  other  varieties,  such  as  C.  vestita,  C.  vestita 
rubra  (oculata),  which  have  been  flowering  since 
October,  and  are  now  a  perfect  boon  to  us.  Den- 
drobium  nobile  is  flowering  to  perfection ;  Cypri- 
pediums  and  Zygopetalums  are  in  full  beauty,  and 
producing  in  combination  a  charming  effect.  B.  E. 

Chrysanthemum  Sports. — A  pretty  and  inte- 
resting sport  has  occurred  here  with  a  plant  of  the 
Golden  Cedo  Nulli  Chrysantliemum.  It  is  a  trained 
specimen  about  10  feet  in  circumference,  and  has 
about  one-fourth  of  its  flowers  white— or  more  properly 
blush — a  few  of  them  being  parti-coloured  (blush  and 
yellow).  I  enclose  you  a  few  flowers,  all  taken  off  the 
plant.   7.  U'ilkes,  7 lie  Gardens,  Park  House,  Cheddle. 

Pronunciation    of    Latin    Plant    Names.  — 
Although    Mr.    R.  C.    Pryor    has    never  met    my 
request   that    he    would    act    up   to   his  voluntarily 
expressed  intention  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  words 
jejune  and  zizanion,  he   probably  considers   his   last 
letter   (p.    725)  entitled  to   some   sort   of  notice  at 
my  hands.     I   certainly  had  no  idea  till  I  read  this 
very     singular    composition   that    "petiole"    was   a 
Litin  plant  name.     But  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn, 
and   I  arn  always  thankful   for  original  information. 
The    pronunciation    of    petiole   has    nothing    what- 
ever to  do  with  the  sibject  in  hand.     I  may  observe, 
however,  that  the  best   modern  English  dictionaries 
follow    the    low    Latin    pi^tiulus,    and    give    it    as 
pet-i-ole.       Contrariwise,    it    is    but    courteous     to 
add   that   not   long   ago   a   very  high  class  London 
professor    of    botany,    a    distinguished    author    and 
lecturer,    pronounced    this     word,     during    conver- 
sation   with    me,    as    peesh-eole.      What   can    Mr. 
Pryor  mean    by   saying    that    it    is    as    easy  and 
correct  to  pronounce  the  p   in  psamma  as  it  is   to 
do  so  in  psychology?     It  may  be  as   "easy,"  just 
as  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  call  the  writer  who 
says  so  ISIr.    P — ryor  as   Mr.   Pryor  ;    but,   the  /  in 
psychology  is  not  sounded.     It  is  never  sounded,  any 
more  than  in  psalm,  psalmody,  psalter,  pseudonym, 
pshaw,    &c.      Possibly    enough,    the    initial    p    in 
Psyche,  psamma,  &c.,  had,  2000  years  ago,    some 
kind  of  phonetic  value,  and  represented  something  of 
which  the  record  is  lost,  unless  in  Theocritus,  but  in 
modern  England  it  is  invariably  dropped,  retaining 
its  place  in   the   spelling   purely  for    etymological 
reasons.     Every  dictionary  and  every  form  of  culti- 
vated usage  proves  what   I  say.     I  admit  that  it  is 
"  hardly  necessary  "  for  Mr.  Pryor  to  "add  anything" 
in  reference  to  Gladiolus  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  quite 
?i«necessary,  and  commend  his  prudence  in  abstaining 
from  the  enterprise.     It  may  be  well  for  him,  should 
he  ever  approach  the  subject,  to  consider  whether,  if 
there  be  any  value  in  comparison  and  analogy,  the 
following  classical  words  should  be  ignored.     They  are 
all  of  them  diminutives,  corresponding  with  Gladiolus, 
from  gladius,  and  the  pronunciations  are  those  given 
in  the   dictionaries  : — Calce'olus,   aure'olus,    fili'olus, 
radi'olu=,  modl'olu=,  malic 'olus.    At  his  leisure  also  he 
may  compare  the  congenerate  vi'ola  and  lov.     To  the 
above  list  of  words,  properly  classical,  may  be  added 
numerous     modern     botanical   names: — Struthi'ola, 
Seri'ola,    Mede'ola,    Grati'ola,    Rhodi'ola,    Scari'ola, 
&c.,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  given  in  Loudon 
as  indicated.     Of  course,  analogy  is  no   proof,  and 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  in  the  present 
case   it   really  seems   as   if  the  weight  of  illustra- 
tion goes  in  favour  of  Gladi'olus.     I  do  not  pretend 
or  presume  to  decide  the  question.     I  am   acting 
simply  as  counsel  for  my  client.     I  hope  the  readers 
of  the    Gardeners^    Chronicle  appreciate    and    duly 
admire  the  delicate  scholarship  shown  by  Mr.  Pryor 
in  detecting  the  obvious  printer's  error  of  dipthong 
for  diphthong.     On  p.  615   the  word  is  spelt  cor- 
rectly, and  it  is  only  in  its  later  occurrence  that  the 
compositor  has  omitted  the  h.     To  have  pointed  out 
the  error  on  p.  615  of  Arrfctochilus  for  Ana-ctochilus, 
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and  to  have  told  us  what  is  the  ^xo^tx  fabrio  and  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  word,  so  often  misconceived, 
would  have  shown  some  really  exact  knowledge 
of  orthography  and  etymology,  and  have  done 
some  really  good  service.  Why  did  Mr.  Pryor  let 
let  his  opportunity  go  by  ?  Quien  S2bj  ?  Lso  Grindoii, 
MancJicstcr. 

Omphalodes  LuciliEe.* — A.  very  charming  rock 
plant,  not  yet  known  as  widely  as  its  merits 
demand.  The  general  habit  is  sufiiciently  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  146), 
taken  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at 
Tooting.  Tlie  leaves  are  glaucous,  the  flowers  are 
those  of  a  Forget-me-not  on  a  large  scale,  and  pre- 
sent, as  stated  in  the  Botanical  Ma^azin^,  all  shades  of 
colour  from  pile  pink,  purple,  to  azure.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  but  is  quite  hardy. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments of  plants,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  may  notice 
that  while  in  some  cases  the  flower- stilks  spring 
direct  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  in  other  cases  they 
spring  from  the  main  stem  some  distance  above  the 
leaf.  This  is  a  peculiarity  often  observed  in  the  Borage 
family,  and  it  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  observation  and  record  on  the  part  of 


position  to  contradict  emphatically  the  statement  of 
"  G."  that  it  is  "impossible  to  drive  the  heat  "  down 
into  the  Vine-border  to  a  depth  of  i  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  by  the  aid  of  heating  materials.  An  early 
Vme-border  heie  has  been  repeatedly  tested  during 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  temperature  about  6  inches 
under  the  surface  was  found  to  stand  off  and  on 
about  6S'',  I  foot  under  at  65°  or  thereabout,  ani  iS 
inches  down  at  60*.  These  temperatures,  however, 
varied  according  to  the  weather,  which  regulated  the 
heat  of  the  fermenting  materials— :old  weather  with 
wind  cooling  the  latter  down  to  70"  sometime;,  while 
in  mild  weather  it  would  bs  So°,  but  not  often  above 
that.  From  ']'^°  to  So"  was  what  we  tried  to  keep 
the  litter  at  by  periodical  turnings  and  additions,  and 
some  18  inches  of  mxterials  was  required  for  that  pur- 
pose. Now  these  are  facts  which  any  one  may  pro/e 
for  themselves,  and  I  ask  *'G."  in  return,  if  it  be  too 
much  trouble  for  him  to  note  a  thermometer  daily,  to 
furnish  us  with  the  temperature  of  his  borders  for 
three  consecutive  days  in  each  month,  which  I  think 
he  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  do.  He  asks  for  proof 
of  better  Grapes  grown  with  the  aid  of  fermenting 
materials  than  his  friends^whom  he  does  not  name — 
produce  without  them.  I  shall  be  silent  about  my  own 
practice,  but  I  will  give  the  nameof  one  whose  successful 


that  the  heat  is  of  no  service  to  the  Vines  any  more  than 
it  would  be  to  early  Peach  borders.  *'  D.  M.,  Dunrobin, " 
gives  us  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  for  Nonh 
ani  South  ScotUnd,  and  concluies  he  has  arrived  at  a 
fiir  average  for  all  Scotland.  Now  the  situation  of  the 
gardens  at  Thirlestane  Castle  is  a  very  cold  one,  none 
more  so  between  Eiinburgh  and  the  Tweed — so  cold 
indeed  that  neither  Peach  nor  Apricot  will  thrive  out- 
doors, and  yet  good  Grapes  were  cut  and  Peaches 
gathered  in  May,  in  my  time,  and  that  without  any 
heat  whatever  to  the  borders  or  roots.  Hard  facts  these 
En  the  winter  of  1S52  and  1S53  the  present  gardener 
then  foremm,  Mr.  Whitton,  wrote  me  that  they  had 
registered  47''  of  froit,  Fahr.,  or  15°  below  zero, 
which  would  render  cold  and  useless  any  fermenting 
materials.  I  miy  say  in  conclusion  that  the  same 
Vines  hid  bsea  forced  annually  for  many  yeirs 
before  my  time  (1851  and  1S52),  and  showed  no 
sign;  of  weakne;?,  &c.  W,  A.,  Ford  Manor^  Ling" 
fidd,  Surrey. 

In  order  to  make  an  attack  with  some  hope 

of  success  upon  any  old  established  system  of  doub.- 
ful  utility,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  assailant 
be  bold  and  fearless  in  assertion,  and  prepared  to 
support  it  with  sound  evidence.  Vv'^ith  this  conviction 
I  venture   to   uphold  the  opinion   of  another  corr^  - 
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Fig.  146.— omphalodes  lucili^,     flowers  blue  and  pink. 


botanists.  One  explanation  is,  that  the  flower-stalk 
when  between  the  leaves  and  not  axillary  to  them  is 
adherent  to  the  main  stem  for  some  distance  above 
the  leaf,  so  that  instead  of  coming  off  in  the  axil  of 
the  leaf  next  below  it,  it  remains  adherent  to  the  main 
stem  for  some  distance.  In  the  plant  before  us  we 
found  this  view  borne  out  by  the  position  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  of  the  stem  and  of  the  flower- 
italk,  which,  on  a  transverse  cut  being  made  at 
various  heights,  exhibited  the  vessels  thus  arranged  — 
o  O,  the  large  circle  indicating  the  vessels  of  the 
stem,  the  smaller  one  that  of  the  flower-stalk.  In 
other  Borages,  however,  the  arrangement  is  different, 
but  these  are  structural  details  for  which  lovers  of 
rock  plants  in  general  will  not  thank  u'?.  We  are 
sure  we  shall  earn  their  gratitude  by  calling  their 
attention  to  the  beauty  and  long  continuance  of  the 
flowers.   M. 

Covering  Vine  Borders, — I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
"  G."  declines  to  furnish  the  temperatures  of  his  Vine- 
border?.  If  my  practice  had  been  called  in  question 
I  should  have  been  only  too  glad,  I  think,  to  have 
vouched  for  it  by  the  readiest  means.  I  do  not 
consider  it  too  much  "  trouble  "  to  look  after  the  tem- 
peratures of  our  Vine-borders  any  more  than  the 
temperature  of  the  vineries,  and  I  am  therefore  in  a 

'"  Omplmlodfs  Lncitta,  Hoisser,  Diagn.  et  Flor.  Orient., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  267;  Jamb,  et  Spach,  III,,  tab.  366 ;  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  ''547. 


practice  extendsover  some  forty  years,  and  whom  every- 
body knows— Mr.  Henderson,  of  Cole  Orton  Hall, 
who  has  recorded  that  he  attributes  much  of  his  success 
to  the  use  of  fermenting  materials,  *'  thereby  raising  a 
gentle  heat,"  and  "  drawing  the  roots  to  the  surface," 
as  he  puts  it,  and  which  is  all  that  others  who  adopt 
the  practice  aim  at.  Mr.  Henderson  has  never 
changed  his  views,  and  his  success  as  a  Grape  grower 
has  been  proved  on  many  an  exhibition  table,  and  has 
often  enough  been  commented  on  in  these  pages. 
Now  I  call  this  a  very  respectable  "fact"  indeed, 
and  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  "G."  will  deal  with 
it,  seeing  he  has  predicted  such  disastrous  results  to 
attend  the  use  of  "heating  materials,"  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  match  it  if  he  can.  I  see,  also,  that  your 
excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor, 
advised  your  readers  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  "  have 
a  good  supply  of  thoroughly  worked  and  sweetened 
Oak  leaves  and  short  stable  manure  always  in  readi- 
ness for  covering  up  outside  borders  of  early  houses." 
Mr.  Coleman's  success  is  well  attested,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  he  has  been  going  at  It  for  a  consider- 
able while,  and  with  pretty  old  Vines.  Will  "G." 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  result  of  either  the  above 
gentlemen's  practice  has  been,  or  is,  "a  large  number 
of  shanked  berries,"  bad  colour,  and  other  evils 
described  by  him  ?  S,   \V.  the  Second. 

In  common  with  some  of  your  correspondents 

I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  in  fermenting  mate- 
tialSf  have  rarely  seen  them  used,  and  satisfled  myself 


spondent,  that  covering  early  Vine  borders  with  fer- 
menting material  is  a  was^e  of  labour  and  material  in 
most  cases.  And  I  would  add  that  in  some  instances 
it  is  a  positive  blunder,  and  is  therefore  injurious. 
To  support  my  assertion  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go 
back  for  ten  years,  when  with  the  vineries  now  under 
my  charge  I  followed  the  common  custom  of  cover- 
ing with  leaves  and  long  dry  litter  an  outside  border, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  using  ferment- 
ing material  of  a  like  nature  between  2  and  3  feet 
thick  for  inside  border,  when  commencing  to  fore? 
the  Vines  early  in  January.  This  course  I  followed 
for  two  or  three  years,  with  results  not  so  satis- 
factory as  I  expected.  I  accordingly  gave  up  the  use 
of  any  such  material  inside  the  house,  but  continued 
covering  outside  for  three  years  longer,  but  never 
hiving  Grapes  earlier  than  July,  and  not  so  fine  in 
flavour  as  they  ought  to  be  even  then.  Eventually 
I  gave  up  covering  the  borders  all  together,  having 
reduced  it  to  only  a  foot  of  leaves,  year  by  year. 
I  resolved  to  change  my  system  of  management, 
which  is  now  to  cover  with  well  rotted  manure  to  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches  before  frost  sets  in  in  autumn, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  till  April,  when  it  is  broken 
up  with  forks  and  any  rough  stufl^  cleared  ofl.  The 
Vines  are  allowed  to  start  easily  the  second  week  in 
January,  the  house  is  shut  up,  and  the  pipes  made 
slightly  warm,  the  temperature  of  the  house  about  50", 
but  allowing  it  to  fluctuate  a  good  deal  with  the  out- 
side temperature  until  the  Vines  are  all  fa'rly  and 
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equally  broken.  It  is  then  increased  and  kept  wiih 
more  regularity.  We  have  now  for  three  years  past 
cut  Grapes  in  May,  ihe  first  bunches  being  generally 
sent  to  London  dinner  parties,  and,  I  am  told,  are 
very  much  appreciated.  I  may  also  mention  that 
shanking,  to  which  the  fruit  was  very  much  subject  1 
in  former  years,  is  scarcely  any  source  of  anxiety  to  ' 
us  now.  I  make  no  claim  to  being  a  Grape  grower 
of  any  repute,  having  never  exhibited  anything  in  my 
life,  but  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  my 
employer  and  his  guests  consider  my  productions  very 
creditable.  I  began  my  remarks  with  one  assertion, 
I  venture  to  finish  with  another — that  if  some  of  our 
renowned  men  in  Grape  cultivation  could  be  persuaded 
to  forego  covering  early  Vine  borders,  their  early 
summer  exhibits  would  bear  better  comparison  with 
their  autumn  display?.   Scotia. 

Wild  Rice. — T  should  recommend  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  J.  R.  Haig  to  try  the  method  of  im- 
porting seed  which  has  been  so  successfully  adopted 
for  Palms,  Water  Lilies,  &c.  This  is  to  embed  the 
seeds  in  slightly  moitt  adhesive  earth,  and  place  the 
whole  in  a  tin  canister,  made  air-tight  to  preverit 
evaporation.  On  receiving  the  canister  at  once  put  it 
into  water,  to  soften  the  earth  and  germinate  the  seeds. 
W.  B.  Hcmslcy, 

Protecting  Wall  Fruit  Trees. — My  experience 
of  the  past  season  leads  me  to  think  that  nothing  short 
of  covering  entirely  with  glass  can  prove  really  effec- 
tual in  protecting  our  wall  trees.  I  have  in  vain  looked 
for  something  that  could  be  depended  upon,  but  up  to 
the  present  have  failed.  I  have  a  wall  70  yards  long 
and  12  fett  high  with  a  spar  or  eave  projecting 
iS  inches  and  fitted  with  O.G.  spouting.  The 
number  of  trees  on  the  wall  is  fifteen,  all  Apricots, 
which  nearly  cover  the  entire  space.  The  south 
aspect  is  protected  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  buildings, 
and  is  considered  in  ordinary  seasons  to  be  somewhat 
proof  against  frosts  j  and  ihe  failure  of  the  past  season, 
I  am  confident,  must  not  be  attributed  to  frost  at  all, 
as  I  did  not  lose  a  blossom  by  it.  The  real  cause 
was  the  wet  and  sunless  weather.  The  rains  beat  on 
them  all  the  winter,  and  they  had  no  chance  of  getting 
dry.  The  buds  swelled  but  could  not  burst,  and 
dropped  ofif  in  that  state,  while  the  wood  might  as 
well  have  done  so,  for  it  is  all  dead  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  bare  branches.  Some  years  since  this 
wall  was  fitted  up  with  canvas  stretched  from  the 
eaves  suspended  on  poles  in  a  slanting  position  to  the 
surface  of  the  border,  which  would  have  been  belter 
than  nothing  if  the  wind  did  not  blow,  but  in  windy 
weather  such  a  breadth  of  canvas  could  not  be  kept 
in  its  position,  and  after  costing;^20  it  was  abandoned. 
Glass  coping  might  be  a  safeguard  in  some  seasons, 
but  if  it  cost  half  as  much  to  fit  up  as  it  would  cost  to 
cover  the  whole  space  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  saving 
anything  in  the  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coping.  If 
netting  had  to  be  suspended  in  front  the  expense  and 
extra  trouble  would  soon  cost  as  much  as  all  the  glass. 
And  again,  as  regards  netting,  except  a  double  thick- 
ness is  used  in  case  of  frost,  it  is  of  no  use,  and  in  dull 
weather  the  trees  would  welcome  what  sun  they  could 
get.  I  have  seen  trees  shaded  during  early  spring 
with  netting  and  canvas,  which,  when  it  has  been 
removed,  has  caused  the  sun  to  curl  the  leaves,  and 
the  trees  to  look  the  picture  of  wretchedness  all 
summer.  Altogether  there  seems  to  be  a  difficulty 
which  I  am  afraid  will  find  no  remedy  where  we  have 
to  depend  on  outside  cultivation  of  our  tender  fruits 
in  our  variable  climate.  R,  C.  E. 

Vinca  acutiloba.' — This  pretty  Italian  Periwinkle 
has  long  been  an  object  of  attraction  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  where  it  has 
been  in  flower  for  about  three  months.  The  blossoms 
for  the  first  two  months  were  pale  lilac  in  colour, 
while,  singular  to  say,  the  ilowers  are  now  quite 
white,  resembling  the  flowers  of  Jasminum  grandi- 
floium,  but  about  half  as  large  again.  There  is  a 
fine  stock  of  it  in  the  York  Nurseries  in  excellent 
health.  Judging  from  the  quantity  of  buds  on  the 
plants  yet  unexpanded  they  will  continue  to  flower 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  It  is  a  most  valuable  and 
useful  addition  to  our  hardy  autumnal  border  flowers. 
B.  P.,  Bolgate,  York. 

Cinerarias  and  the  Frost. — In  spite  of  what 
Mr.  Brctherston  says  I  should  advise  all  amateur 
growers  of  the  Cineraria  (gardeners  can  hardly  want 
advice  in  the  matter)  to  keep  their  plants  from  frost 
as  effectively  as  possible.  Sailing  too  close  to  the 
wind  may  lead  to  a  disaster,  and,  therefore,  it  is  best 
to  be  on  a  safe  tack.  The  old  story  of  the  gentleman 
who  wanted  a  coachman,  and  put  to  each  candidate 
the  query,  **  How  near  could  he  drive  to  a  precipice 
without  tumbling  the  carriage  over  ?  "  is  very  appro- 
priate in  this  case.  Some  like  your  correspondent 
could  venture  to  drive  within  an  inch  of  the  edge, 
but  the  gentleman  wisely  preferred  the  Irishman  who 
exclaimed,  *'Och,  by  my  faith,  yer  honner,  Td  keep 
as  far  from  it  as  possible."     The  Cineraria,  whatever 


may  be  said,  is  one  o(  the  tenderest  of  greenhouse 
plants,  and  although  it  delights  and  thrives  best  in  a 
cool  temperature  it  has  a  decided  horror  of  frost,  and 
is  killed,  or  at  least  much  injured,  where  Primulas 
and  Calceolarias  escape  unhurt.  The  tenderest  part 
of  the  plant  is  the  leading  point  or  points  ;  if  it  has 
begun  to  throw  out  flowering  stems  let  these  be  once 
nipped,  even  though  the  foliage  be  little  injured,  and 
the  plant  is  at  once  rendered  valueless.  Cold  frames 
suit  the  Cineraria  admirably  when  only  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  prevail,  as  the  covering  of  a  mat  will  exclude 
this  J  but  if  the  temperature  lowers  to  10°  or  12", 
then,  unless  there  are  heating  materials  in  the  frame, 
the  plants  will  soon  be  in  a  bad  way.  With  the 
danger  from  frost  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pest  of 
green-fly  evolved  by  fire-heat  on  the  other,  the  culti- 
vator of  the  Cineraria  is  somewhat  tried.  In  the 
latter  case  a  little  tobacco  paper  may  soon  settle  the 
enemy,  but  for  the  former  there  is  no  antidote.  If 
erring  at  all  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by  having 
fire-heat  in  severe  frost.  A.  D. 

Some  correspondence  has  lately  taken  place  in 

your  columns  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Cine- 
raria, one  correspondent  affirming  that  it  will  stand 
frost  with  impunity  if  thawed  in  darkness  after- 
wards. My  experience  leads  me  to  think  other- 
wire,  for  if  the  plants  are  in  a  forward  state,  frost, 
which  has  scarcely  perceptibly  touched  the  foliage, 
will  invariably  turn  the  breaks  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  plants 
have  been  grown  as  advised  at  p.  466— namely,  in  a 
cold  frame,  with  abundance  of  air,  much  cleaner, 
healthier,  and  more  robust  plants  will  be  the  result 
than  if  coddled  in  houses  with  plants  which  could  not 
with  safety  be  subjected  to  so  low  a  temperature.  I 
always  grow  mine  in  a  cold  frame,  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
subjecting  them  to  plenty  of  air,  and  nevtr  at 
any  time  while  there  does  green-fly  attack  them. 
With  plenty  of  covering  material  in  the  shape  of  mats 
and  litter  I  have  no  fear  of  15°  or  1 6°  of  frost  (out- 
side) but  should  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  2°  or  3°  inside  the  frame.  One  rule  I 
always  observe,  that  is,  when  signs  of  frost  appear  to 
see  the  covering  materials  put  on  myself,  as  it  is  not  so 
much  the  quantity  as  the  v/ay  it  is  put  on  that  keeps 
all  snug.  y.  Wilkes,  Park  House  Gardens,  Chcadle, 

The  Mossy  Saxifrage  as  a  Decorative 
Winter  Plant. — I  am  under  the  impression  that 
it  requires  a  more  extended  familiarity  with  these 
pretty  plants  to  render  them  as  popular  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  feel  certain  the  time  is  not  very 
distant  when  winter  bedding  with  them  will  be 
general.  Though  handsome  at  all  times,  it  is 
not  in  summer,  when  in  flower,  that  they  appear 
at  the  best,  being  mostly  white,  and  that  not  always 
of  the  purest,  though  there  are  certainly  excep- 
tions in  such  forms  as  S.  cotyledon  (pyramidalis), 
which  is  a  gem,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  con- 
formation and  habit  of  these  plants  when  not 
in  flower  that  adds  to  their  beauty.  It  is  in  the 
dreary  months  of  winter  that  they  appear  at  the 
best.  I  grow  somewhere  about  1 30  species  of 
Saxifrages,  but  am  limiting  these  remarks  to  the 
"mossy"  section.  Of  these  I  have  about  forty  of 
every  possible  shade  of  green,  from  the  very  dark 
green  of  S.  virens  to  the  silvery  green  of  pedata. 
They  range  in  height  from  2  inches  to  6  inches,  and 
grow  all  through  the  winter  the  most  charming 
masses  of  verdure  imaginable — little  fairy  emerald 
mountains,  and  one  variety,  S.  islandica  (c:e>pitosa), 
is  so  truly  beautiful  that  one  feels  tempted  to  cover 
it  with  bell-glasses,  or  take  it  indoors.  Beds 
of  early  bulbs  should  always  be  dotted  over  with 
these  plants,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  any 
person  who  thoroughly  understood  them  would 
with  their  aid  be  able  to  make  a  parterre  as 
interesting  all  through  the  winter  as  the  highest 
style  of  bedding  would  be  in  summer,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  transition  from  a  blaze  of  high  colour  to  masses 
of  lovely  green  j  and  I  am  not  certain  that  even 
through  the  whole  of  summer  the  highest  style  of 
decorative  gardening  would  not  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  liberal  use  of  the  green  of  these  lovely  plants, 
Thomas  Williams,  Ormskiik. 

Charred  Bones. — A  correspondent  writes  to  us 
saying  that  he  can  command  quantities  of  charred 
bones  ;  but  he  does  not  know  what  they  are  good  for, 
and  wishes  that  we  would  tell  him  what  would  be  the 
best  way  to  use  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gai-deners'  Chronicle,  as  a  query  on  this  same  subject 
appeared  there  some  time  ago  which  no  one  has,  as 
yet,  answered.  After  carefully  testing  these  charred 
bones  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  they 
are,  they  are  of  very  little  use  as  a  manurial  agent,  as 
they  are  in  a  state  of  insolubility  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  second,  from  their  being  charred,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  soil,  when  so 
applied,  **  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,"  than  they 
are  to  decay,  and  of  course  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
that  state  they  can  yield  little  or  no  plant  food. 
Being  denser  they  do  not  act  so  effectually  as  absorb- 
ents of  manurial  matter  (ammonia,  &c.)  as  common 


charcoal  when  mixed  in  the  soil  for  that  purpose  ;  I  ut 
they  possess  the  property  of  an  absorbent  sufficiently 
to  make  them  of  real  value  for  the  purposes  for  which 
charcoal  is  generally  employed  by  gardeners  in  pn  s 
or  borders,  &c.  In  their  present  state,  then,  ihey  aie 
of  rather  less  value  than  common  charcoal  ;  but  wi  h 
little  trouble,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  they  might  he 
made  into  a  very  valuable  manure  for  many 
garden  crop?,  viz.,  superphosphate.  The  first 
process  requires  to  be  their  reduction  to  ashe."^, 
and  in  that  state  even  they  would  form  a 
valuable  manure,  doubly  so  in  soils  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  phosphoric  acid  is  deficient,  as 
it  generally  is  in  very  sandy  soils,  &c.,  or  applied  to 
crops  which  generally  exhaust  the  land  as  regards 
this  compound,  such  as  Peas,  &c.  But  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  it  the  same  season  it  is  applied,  it  will 
be  better  to  conveit  into  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol).  This 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  many  crops  as  great  a  necessity  as 
is  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  contained  in  the  bones, 
but  its  chief  use  in  the  present  instanc^  is  to  prepare 
the  bone-ash  for  assimilation  by  the  crop  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  effect  this  would 
be  to  lay  down  a  heap  of  the  ash  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  brick  or  cement,  or  clay  floor,  under  cover,  and  to 
carefully  pour  on  the  acid,  mixing  thoroughly  from 
the  centre  outwards  as  in  mixing  mortar  with  an  old 
spade  or  shovel,  keeping  the  tools  and  everything  else 
as  clear  of  the  acid  as  possible.  We  recommend 
mixing  it  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  or  ground,  because 
if  mixed  in  an  iron  boiler,  or  such  similar  place,  the 
acid  would  dissolve  the  iron  whenever  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  recommend 
an  old  spade  or  shovel— the  acid  would  spoil  a  new 
one,  if  used.  A  glass  or  glazed  earthenware  vessel 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  purpose,  as  sulphuric 
acid  has  no  action  on  glass.  Enough  acid  should  be 
put  in  to  make  the  whole  heap  uniformly  moist. 
After  this  has  been  accomplished  the  whole  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  to  allow  it 
to  be  thoroughly  digested.  It  will  then  be  super- 
phosphate, and  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  net 
adulterated  superphosphate,  a  thing  not  unknown. 
Should  the  mass,  after  standing,  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  spread  evenly  it  should  be  rendered  dry  and 
pulverulent  by  being  mixed  with  wood  ashes  or 
quicklime,  or  any  dry  powdery  material — preferring 
wood  ashes  as  they  would  be  the  means  of  adding 
potash,  soda,  &c.,  which  would  enhance  the  value  ot 
the  mixture.  Such  a  compound  would  prove  a  first- 
rate  manure  if  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  applied 
in  spring  to  Potatos,  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  indeed 
anything.  For  a  top-dressing  to  old  lawns  or  old 
pasture  lands  nothing  could  be  better.  A.  H. 

Lynum  trigynum. — In  some  notes  recently  on 
plants  in  bloom  at  Kew,  you  spoke  of  this  fine  old 
plant  in  favourable  terms,  but  you  have  not  said  a 
word  too  much  in  its  favour.  I  think  it  deserves  to 
be  better  known,  considering  the  fine  display  it  make?, 
how  accommodating  it  is,  and  how  coolly  it  is  grown. 
Every  one  desiring  a  showy  yellow-flowered  plant  to 
bloom  through  the  winter  ought  to  grow  it.  Grown 
in  32's  or  4S's  they  make  very  useful  plants  for  vases 
and  baskets  for  house  decoration,  as  I  have  found 
them  stand  a  long  time,  and  especially  if  grown  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50°  at  night  and  close  to  the 
glass,  and  put  for  a  few  days  at  the  coldest  end  of  the 
stove  previous  to  going  to  the  conservatory.  Rtd- 
spider  is  its  greatest  enemy,  but  this  is  easily  over- 
come by  growing  the  plants  in  a  moist  pit  through  the 
summer,  and  syringing  them  every  day.  They  may 
be  had  in  bloom  a  long  time  by  growing  a  lot  and 
putting  them  into  the  stove  in  batches  through  the 
autumn.   H.  G.  C.  J. 

The  Rival  Ivies  —Is  not  the  above  heading  a 
misnomer?  I  don't  think  there  need  be  any  rivalry 
between  the  common  and  Irish  Ivie5.  For  covering 
old  ruins,  stone  pillars,  or  old  trees  I  don't  think  the 
common  Ivy  need  fear  a  rival.  We  have  it  in  the 
above  positions  here,  and  it  looks  as  if  at  home,  but 
on  the  walls  of  the  mansion-house,  alongside  of  the 
palmate  Irish,  it  looks  out  of  place  altogether.  On 
old  trees  it  looks  very  beautiful,  and  if  left  to  itself  it 
throws  out  its  side  shoots,  which  soon  acquire  the  con- 
sistency of  stout  branches  and  flqwer  profusely.  On 
stone  pillars  we  trim  it  annually  to  the  top  of  the 
pillars,  above  which  it  forms  a  large  head,  spreading 
out  like  an  umbrella,  perfectly  even  and  rigid,  and 
flowers  at  every  point.  For  such  positions  I  don't 
think  the  Irish  Ivy  can  rival  it.  On  the  walls 
here,  although  it  does  not  require  annual  cutting, 
yet  from  the  tendency  of  the  young  shoots  to  loie 
their  hold  of  the  wall  the  labour  required  to  keep  it 
right  is  little  if  any  less  than  the  other.  The  mansion- 
house  here  is  a  large  one  of  three  storeys,  mostly 
covered  with  Ivy  on  every  side  ;  and  the  owner  takes 
great  pride  in  it,  and  justly  too,  for  it  is  very  pretty 
when  in  full  dress.  Several  gentlemen  from  the  South 
have  taken  cuttings  from  it  with  them,  believing  it  to 
be  a  superior  variety,  which  I  do  not  believe.  It  has 
been  well  cared  for  and  planted  in  a  suitable  soil, 
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which  I  ihink  is  the  chief  secret  of  having  fine  Ivy, 
Being  Euch  a  hardy,  accommodating  plant,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  in  anything  and  anywhere,  but  we  have 
U  und  that  such  is  not  the  cise.  An  artificial 
it-rrace  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  house 
here,  composed  chiefly  of  loam  and  small  stone?, 
ill  which  the  Ivy  seems  to  luxuriate.  On  the 
oher  side,  which  has  the  least  exposure,  but 
where  the  soil  is  poor  and  rather  wet,  the  Ivy  loses 
pardy  its  palmate  character,  becomes  of  a  sickly  yellow 
colour,  the  leaves  being  in  tufts  with  a  bare  portion 
between  each  tuft  :  it  was  believed  to  be  another 
variety  until  we  took  cuttings  of  it  and  rooted  them 
along  with  the  others,  when  they  assumed  the  same 
appearance.  One  plant  in  the  centre  of  this  wing 
was  strong  and  healthy,  and  on  examining  the  roots  it 
was  found  to  have  been  planted  where  a  hole  had 
been  filled  up  with  loam,  which  proves  that  Ivy  likes 
a  good  diet  as  well  as  most  other  evergreens.  Judging 
from  the  growth  of  both  here,  I  would  hesitite 
before  planting  the  common  variety  on  fine  walls  ; 
where  the  Insh  can  be  cut  annually  it  is  in  my 
opinion  by  far  the  best,  but  on  old  walls,  trees,  or  such 
places,  the  common  is  the  best,  especially  if  left  to 
Nature.   %  ^.,  Aberdeen. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — This 
proves  very  Useful  from  early  spring  onwards  into 
summer,  either  as  a  flowering  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory or  for  rooms.  The  flowers  are  also  very  useful 
in  the  half-open  stage  for  filling  glasses.  It  is  grown 
here  in  quantity,  and  as  the  mode  of  culture  pursued 
is  very  simple,  whilst  the  results  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  a  record  of  the  details  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  with  this  fine  old  variety. 
The  plants  are  mostly  propagated  from  layers  every 
year,  as  these  suit  us  best.  The  way  they  are  propa- 
gated is  as  follows  : — As  soon  in  summer  as  the  young 
growths  are  large  enough  for  layering,  the  plants  are 
turned  out  into  the  kitchen-garden,  and  if  the  soil  is 
not  of  the  best  it  may  be  made  of  a  suitable  condition 
by  the  admixture  of  light  potting  soils,  leaf-mould,  &c. 
We  find  it  better  to  layer  the  plants  into  the  border 
than  to  raise  heaps  of  prepared  soil  round  them,  as 
the  birds  give  more  of  their  attention  to  the  analysing 
of  these  mounds  than  is  at  all  desirable  ;  provided  the 
border  is  in  good  open  condition  the  plants  lift  with 
good  balls.  The  layers  are  made  as  large  as  possible, 
and  left  to  grow  in  the  border  till  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  they  are  lifted,  good  plants  with 
ballF,  and  potted  up  in  4  and  5  inch  pots.  They  are 
Icfc  cut-ol-doors,  but  m  a  shaded  position,  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  they  are  removed  to  their 
winter  quarters  in  a  house  where  they  are  kept 
gently  growing.  The  earlier  plants  are  showing  buds 
now,  and  by  early  spring  the  entire  stock  will  be  in  a 
flowering  condition.  The  main  cause  of  failure  appears 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the  plants  in  too 
cold  a  temperature  during  the  winter  months,  in 
which  they  simply  stagnate  and  die  of^.  As  a  rule 
the  temperature  should  not  continue  below  45". 
Where  larger  plants  are  wanted  the  flower-spike  may 
be  nipped  out  when  it  appears,  and  the  plants  be 
tuined  out  during  the  summer  months,  to  be  potted 
up  with  the  rooted  layers  in  the  autumn,  using  pots 
not  exceeding  7  inches  in  diameter.  These  should 
throw  from  six  to  a  dozen  flower-spikes  and  make 
charming  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  The 
bushiest  of  the  young  flowering  plants  treated  as  above 
will  also  make  good  two-year-old  plants.  Considering 
the  great  usefulness  of  this  flower  either  for  decorative 
purposes  or  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  which  travel 
first-rate,  also  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  culti- 
vated without  chance  of  failure,  we  think  it  well 
worthy  of  recommendation.  There  are  a  couple  of 
varieties  besides  the  normal  type  in  commerce.  Scotieiis. 

Root  Pruning. — Never  before  has  this  subject 
been  so  gone  into,  and  yet  I  hope  this  is  only  ihe 
beginning  of  a  discussion  on  what  I  consider  a  most 
important  subject.  Your  correspondent  "  F."  (see  p. 
684)  has  gone  about  it  in  a  most  admirable  way  ;  his 
reference  to  Mr.  Rivers  reminds  me  of  what  was  said 
about  his  method  of  root-pruning  and  lifting  by  those 
who  were  not  a  little  sceptical  about  it.  I  well 
remember  his  trees  being  called  "toys,"  and  the  like, 
because  they  were  *'  miniature "  ;  but  "  toys,"  or 
whatever  they  were,  they  suggested  what  might  be 
done,  and  I  well  reraembtr  some  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  when  X  had  from  him  all  that  he  could  recom- 
mend in  the  way  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Cherrie?,  how  I  at  first  tried  to  follow  his  instructions, 
and,  failing  to  carry  them  out  fully  to  my  satisfaction, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  really 
necessary  to  keep  the  trees  thus  "miniature,"  that 
you  might  allow  them  to  develope  themselves  and 
still  retain  their  fruilfulness,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
contriving  a  machine  for  lifting  when  they  got  loo 
large  to  manage  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Rivers  advised, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  it  came  into  my  mind  that  it 
might  be  done  without,  and  even  more  to  the  health 
and  fruilfulness  of  the  tree.  I  thought  by  digging  a 
trench  round  the  tree,  at  a  proportionate  distance  from 
it  according  to  its  s'ze,  and  leaving  some  two  or  three 


roots  on  one  side,  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy, 
and,  with  some  of  my  men,  I  commenced  operations, 
first  by  striking  a  circle  round  the  tree  and  removing 
all  the  surface  soil,  and  then  digging  the  trench  some 
three-fourths  or  so  round,  clearing  it  to  the  bottom 
quite  clean,  then  with  a  Parkes'  fork,  carefully  working 
out  the  soil  into  the  trench — I  say  carefully,  for  with- 
out much  care  the  roots  would  be  pierced  or  s:ra*ched 
by  the  points  of  the  fork,  each  perpendicular  root 
being  got  up  as  deep  as  possible  so  that  it  m'ght  be 
placed  hoiizmtal  when  the  tree  was  placed  back 
again.  This  was  continued  till  all  the  perpendicular 
roots  were  got  up  and  all  the  horizontal  ones  cut 
off,  except  on  the  one  side,  after  which  the 
tree  was  turned  back,  the  soil  well  worked 
over  by  the  fork  to  a  good  depth,  adding 
manure  or  compost,  raising  the  soil  in  the  centre 
some  inches  above  the  soil  round  the  edges— that  is, 
supposing  the  edge  was  12  or  15  inches  deep  the 
centre  would  only  be  9  or  12  inches  (this  I  found  a 
great  help  to  securing  the  tree  firm  against  the  wind). 
Now  that  alt  is  ready  the  tree  is  carefully  placed  in 
its  new  bed,  one  person  or  more,  according  to  its 
size,  steadying  it,  while  another  was  placing  the  roots 
with  the  hand,  while  a  third  or  a  fourth  was  putting 
in  a  little  well  broken  soil  to  keep  the  roots  in  their 
place.  This  done  all  round,  the  remainder  of  the 
soil  was  well  broken  and  thrown  in,  and  no  treading 
or  watering  was  ever  practised.  Few  of  the  trees  had 
any  support,  none  of  those  that  had  been  regularly 
lifted  required  it,  but  some  of  those  that  had  not  did, 
and  nothing  more  was  necessary  except  an  occasional 
looking  over  alter  high  wind?.  The  next  time  the 
tree  was  lifted  the  roots  that  had  been  left  were  cut 
off  and  the  tree  turned  the  opposite  way,  leaving  a 
few  roots  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  on  time  after 
time  ;  and  although  you  would  call  Mr.  Rivers'  trees 
some  6  or  S  feet  high  "  toys,"  you  could  scarcely  call 
one  between  20  and  30  feet  high,  with  a  spread  in 
proportion,  a  **  toy."  So  successful  was  I  that  I  felt 
I  had  my  trees  under  control,  so  to  speak  ;  that  is,  if  I 
desired  wood  I  could  easily  have  it,  or  if  I  desired 
flower  that  I  could  as  easily  have,  and  flower,  too,  that 
appeared  to  have  a  surprising  power  of  resisting 
adverse  weather.  For  all  this  experience  I  considered 
myself  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  Mr.  Rivers. 
George  Lee,  F.R.H.S.,  Clci-cdon, 

Witch  KnDts  on  the  Birch.  —  These  are  very 
common  on  trees  here,  from  the  sizeof  rooks'  nests  down 
to  very  small  one?.  On  one  of  intermediate  size  a  pair 
of  hawfinches  selected  this  season  to  build  their  nest, 
hanging  some  iS  inches  from  the  branch,  where  they 
hatched  three  young  ones.  These  birds  have  not  been 
so  numerous  here  this  season,  I  am  thankful  to  say  ; 
green  Peas  and  Cherries  stand  a  poor  chance  with 
them.  It  is  somewhere  about  ten  yea'S  since  we  first 
had  a  pair  here,  but  in  Hertfordshire  some  forty  years 
since  I  know  they  were  very  plenti'^ul  in  the  winter 
season  at  Knebworth  Park,  where  they  used  to  feed 
on  the  Hawthorn  seeds,  also  the  Hornbeam.  W,  HUl, 
Rich  Hall  Gardens,  N'ov.  1 2. 

Strawberry  Culture. — I  fully  endorse  the  idea  of 
"Observer  "  (p.  46S)  as  to  the  soil  being  exhausted 
and  not  the  plants.  I  have  ten  beds  grown  on  the 
broadcast,  or  what  some  might  term  "  lazy-bed " 
system,  which  were  all  planted  in  1S66,  and  are  con- 
sequently eleven  years  old.  I  had  five  years  since 
doomed  part  of  them  to  be  broken  up,  but  as  press  of 
work  came  on  I  was  not  able  to  do  it  ;  being  con- 
sidered an  extra  job  it  was  put  ofl?".  I  thought  I  would 
help  them  through  another  year,  having  plenty  of 
sewerage  at  command.  I  accordingly  began  during 
the  winter  months  and  gave  them  a  thorough  soaking, 
and  in  February  or  March  following  dressed  them,  or 
cut  them  down  close  to  the  crowns.  I  never  cut  my 
foliage  off  at  any  other  time,  as  I  consider  it  a  bad 
plan.  The  year  following  I  gathered  an  immense 
cr6p  of  very  fine  fruit,  far  exceeding  in  size  and 
quality  anything  I  had  from  them  up  to  that  time.  I 
have  since  followed  up  the  sewerage  system,  giving  a 
dressing  every  other  year,  I  last  year  gave  them  a 
thorough  dressing  in  February  with  loam  and  good 
rotten  dung  from  an  old  hotbed.  Again  last  summer 
I  picked  an  extraordinary  crop  of  splendid  fruit  oflT 
them.  I  may  just  state  the  soil  is  of  a  free  mixed 
gritty  description,  and  appears  naturally  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  Strawberry.  The  plants  now  look  as 
strong  and  as  promising  as  ever.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  all  the  plants  which  were  planted  eleven  years 
since,  as  I  believe  as  the  old  plants  wear  out  they 
rise,  and  by  my  system  of  close  trimming  in  the  spring 
they  are  cut  off  as  they  rise  above  the  surface.  The 
only  difference  I  make  as  to  treatment  is  that  during 
the  spring,  when  I  give  sewage,  I  do  not  trim  them 
so  early  ;  and  I  find  as  a  rule  the  fruit  is  not  as  early 
those  years  the  liquid  is  used  as  it  is  with  manure 
dressing,  which  matters  very  little  as  a  main  crop. 
When  they  can  be  had  they  are  always  In  demand. 
My  reason  for  not  dressing  so  early  when  sewage  is 
used  is  this  :  the  foliage  protects  the  crowns,  whereas 
if  they  aie  dressed  early  with  a  good  covering  of 
manure  that  is  sufficient  protection  I  think.     May  I 


just  point  <  u:  what  I  think  bad  practice?  Many 
growers,  after  the  crop  is  off,  cut  oflT almost  every  leaf 
close  to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Where  grown  in 
rows  every  alley  is  deeply  dug,  which,  for  appearance 
sake,  I  admit  is  all  very  well  ;  but  if  they  can  survive 
such  treatment  long  those  that  treat  them  so  are  very 
foitanate.  Then,  as  a  result  of  this  early  *'  hacking," 
fresh  foliage  is  thrown  up,  which  in  my  opinion 
weakens  the  plant  very  much  for  the  coming  season, 
and  deep  digging  mutilates  the  roots  and  renders  them 
less  fit  to  stand  against  droughts.  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  Strawberry  plant  requires  the  soil 
to  be  very  firm.  R.  C.  E. 


faiu  ^^in. 

Seed  Dyeing. — At  Southwark  Police  Cmrt  on 
Monday,  the  lO'.h  inst,,  before  Mr.  Benson,  Walter 
Jacob  Maas,  James  Frith,  and  Alexander  Frith  (trad- 
ing as  Frith  &  Maas),  of  Ewer  Street,  Borough, 
appeared  to  answer  a  summons  under  the  Seeds  Adul- 
teration Act  at  the  instance  of  Alexander  Francis, 
charging  them  with  having  dyed  certain  seeds, 
namely.  Clover  seeds,  in  contravention  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Besley  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Edward  Clarke 
appeared  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Besley,  addressing  the  magistrate,  said  :  I  dare 
say  you  are  familiar  with  recent  legislation,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  tell  you  that  prior  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act  in  1869  it  was  unfortunately  a  practice,  very  much 
resorted  to,  to  mix  with  Swede  or  Turnip  seeds  those 
of  a  different  and  inferior  description  which  had 
undergone  a  preparation  by  dyeing,  to  deceive  the 
eye,  or  by  *■  kiUing  "  so  that  by  that  fact  the 
worthless  seeds  would  not  grow.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Benson,  Mr.  Besley  explained  that  the  object  of 
"  killing  "  seed  is  that  when  mixed  with  seed  of  other 
kinds  it  should  not  grow  and  betray  its  worthUss 
character.  For  instance,  a  case  has  recently  been 
decided  in  the  City  of  London  in  which  the  seed 
of  Charlock,  a  weed  bearing  a  yellow  flower,  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  oil  by  a  process  of 
crushing,  was  sold  (or  mixing  with  Turnip  seeds. 
The  farmer  when  he  does  not  find  a  crop  coming  up 
Cinnot  tell  why  it  fails;  it  may  have  been  a  wet 
season,  or  there  may  be  many  causes  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  loss  he  has  sustained  by  fraud.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  case  of  dyed  seeds  ;  generally  speaking  they  are 
killed  by  dyeing,  and  we  shall  now  prove  that  these 
sesds  had  undoubtedly  been  dyed.  Undoubtedly  the 
practice  prevailed  to  an  extent,  because  seed  merchants 
were  obliged  to  compete  in  price  with  the  fraudulent 
seed  merchants.  Very  few  cases  have  arisen  under  it, 
I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
evidence.  The  present  defendants  carry  on  business 
at  Kwer  Street  as  seed  merchants,  and  are  also  owners 
of  machinery  by  which  the  dyeing  process  is  done. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  seed- 
merchants  had  given  up  such  improper  practices,  and 
I  believe  that  you  may  now  correctly  say  that  the 
offence  is  limited  to  one  or  two  firms  only.  And 
before  the  magistrate  at  the  Mansion  House  during 
the  last  fortnight  the  name  of  Mr.  Friih  was  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Mr.  Strangeways,  who  was 
convicted  of  * '  killing "  seed,  and  also  of  selling 
"killed  "  seed.  Welt,  sir,  we  come  to  the  first  piece 
of  evidence  I  shall  give  you.  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  the  two  defendants,  the  Friths  who  are 
mentioned  there,  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
matter,  and  I  propose  to  prove  it  under  the  authority 
of  the  Act,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
tribunal  to  judge  of  the  ninla  fides  of  a  delinquent, 
permits  evidence  to  be  given  of  previous  trans- 
actions of  the  same  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  light  upon  that  which  follows  after.  Thus, 
in  a  case  of  ordinary  fraud — a  sale  of  sham  jewel- 
lery—it was  reserved  for  the  Court  above  to  decide 
that  the  previous  offering  of  similar  articles  fraudu- 
lently made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  pawn- 
broker was  evidence  of  intent.  I  shall  prove  to  you 
that  in  August  and  September  a  treaty  took  place 
with  the  young  Mr.  Frith,  first  of  all  about  dyeing 
some  seeds,  and  afterwards,  in  September,  with  the 
other  Mr.  Frith  in  reference  to  the  same  subject  ;  and 
I  shall  show  you  distinctly  that  when  called  upon  to 
perform  the  bargain  which  they  had  agreed  to  per- 
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form,  they  made  this  reply— "That  they  could  not 
at  present  do  it,  because  there  were  detectives  in  the 
Borough  watching  these  matters  ;  that  their  machi- 
nery wanted  repair,  and  that  they  intended  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  de- 
tectives to  repair  this  machinery."  That  is  the  case 
against  the  Friths.  The  evidence  against  Mr.  Maas 
is  that  he  is  part  owner  of  the  machinery.  Through 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Robinson  I  shall  show  you  the 
purchase  of  5  cwt.  2  qr.  14  lb.  of  white  Clover  by 
Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Robinson  was  arranging  or  had 
arranged  to  send  a  large  number  of  sacks  of  seeds  to 
Frith  to  be  doctored.  A  sale  took  place  of 
5  cwt.  2  qr.  14  lb.,  the  contents  of  two  sacks  of  white 
Clover  seed,  at  30J-.  per  cwt.  That  sale  at  that  price 
was  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Drage,  and  the 
same  quantity  was  sent  to  Frith's  and  delivered  out 
by  them  after  doctoring,  and  a  sum  of  3^.  ^d.  per  cwt. 
charged  for  doctoring,  and  when  it  was  turned  out  it 
was  found  that  it  smelt  strongly  of  sulphur,  and  I  shall 
give  scientific  evidence  of  this.  This  was  done  to 
make  it  more  like  white  Clover  seed  :  the  seed  was 
unfit  for  sowing  purposes  :  it  was  a  mixture  of  the 
smallest  grain  Clover  seed  and  a  great  quantity  of 
grains  of  bad  seed  which  the  weevil  had  rendered  use- 
less, and  I  shall  show  that  it  is  rubbish,  the  siftings 
and  screenings  of  seed,  unfit  for  growing  purposes. 
It  was  sent  forward  to  Frith's,  sulphured  by 
them  and  sent  back  by  them,  with  a  charge  of 
3J.  ^d.  to  the  firm  of  all  these  partners.  When 
I  have  given  you  scientific  evidence  I  shall 
show  you  that  it  is  a  clear  case  of  sulphur  smoking, 
and  the  seed  has  been  dyed  and  rendered  like  white 
Clover  seed  when  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  White 
Clover  seed  is  worth  from  50^.  to  Soj.  That  is  the 
case  I  shall  first  take  against  the  defendants,  and  the 
second  case  is  one  of  dyeing  the  seed  contrary  to  the 
3d  section  of  the  Act ;  and  with  the  invoice  from  the 
firm  and  the  facts  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  be 
satisfied  it  is  well  founded,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
inflict  the  penalty  fixed  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  I  shall  give 
no  trouble  in  proving  the  facts,  or  most  of  them,  but 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
an  offence  to  dye  seed  or  to  sell  dyed  seed,  but  it  is  an 
offence  to  give  by  dyeing  or  colouring  the  appearance 
of  seeds  of  another  kind.  I  shall  show  you  that  these 
were  white  Clover  seeds,  and  it  is  upon  that  case  my 
client  desires  to  stand. 

Mr.  Besley  :  I  propose  to  prove  my  case  first 
of  all. 

John  Charles  Ostler,  examined  by  Mr.  Besley: 
Lives  at  Walthamstow.  About  August  28  called  on 
Frith  h  Maas  in  Ewer  Street.  Witness  is  a  commis- 
sion agent.     Saw  Mr.  James  Frith. 

Mr.  Clarke  here  asked  the  magistrate's  opinionas 
this  evidence.  My  friend  has  correctly  opined  that  if 
he  proves  an  offence  within  the  Act  then  he  is  entitled 
to  prove  anterior  facts  ;  but  at  this  moment  he  is  not 
entitled  to  call  witnesses  as  to  a  matter  before  the 
subject  of  the  summons. 

Mr.  Besley  :  I  was  going  to  prove  a  conversation 
with  Messrs.  Frith  with  respect  to  the  bargain  to 
treat  other  seed. 

Mr.  Benson  :  I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Clarke's  opinion, 
that  you  must  not  refer  to  anterior  matters  in  open- 
ing a  fraudulent  pretence — it  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Besley  said  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  chrono- 
logical order. 

Witness  continued  :  Was  present  on  November  16 
with  Mr.  Francis  at  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Robinson  in 
Snow's  Fields.  Mr.  Robinson  is  keeper  of  a  granary, 
a  place  where  the  seed  is  housed.  Was  present 
when  a  sample  of  seed  was  shown  by  Mr.  Robinson 
to  Mr.  Francis.  The  sample  was  one  of  very  low 
white  Clover — screenings  from  white  Clover.  Mr. 
Robinson  wrote  down  the  weight  on  paper.  No 
bargain  was  made  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Clarke's  objections,  Mr. 
Besley  stated  that  the  order  in  which  the  witnesses 
were  called  was  not  of  importance,  and  the  witness 
was  therefore  ordered  to  stand  down. 

Mr.  Benson  (to  Mr.  Besley)  :  You  did  not  open 
the  transaction  at  all.  If  I  understand  it,  it  is  this  : 
these  merchants  are  men  who  for  a  professional  fee 
will  carry  through  a  certain  process  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  other  people  to  defraud. 
Mr.  Besley  then  called 

Alexander  Francis,  of  Barford  Street,  Isling- 
ton, who  deposed  :  Is  a  commercial  traveller,  and  on 
November   16  was  at    Mr.   Robinson'?,  in    Snow's 


Fields,  Bermondsey,  and  was  shown  a  sample  of 
seed,  which  he  now  produced.  Witness  looked  at 
it,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  the  screenings 
and  siftings  from  white  Clover  of  very  small  grain,  in 
fact,  rubbish  taken  out  of  good  seed.  Amongst  it 
were  some  worm-eaten  seeds,  just  the  ordinary  kind 
of  siftings  and  screenings,  entirely  unfit  for  sowing. 
It  contained  several  seeds  of  ribbed  grass. 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate  witness  said  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  any  seeds  other  than  white 
Clover  seeds  the  seed  is  sifted  or  screened. 

Witness  continued  :  Besides  small  grain  seeds  he 
found  foreign  seeds  not  white  Clover  seeds.  Mr. 
Robinson  did  not  make  a  sale  to  him.  The  seed 
was  bought  of  Mr.  Drage.  Witness  accompanied 
Robinson  to  Mark  Lane.  Robinson  went  to  Drage's. 
Witness  was  not  present  at  that  interview.  Robinson 
afterwards  produced  to  witness  the  invoice  now  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  I  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Besley  :  I  propose  to  argue  this  matter  with 
you.     I  submit  that  for  the  purpose  of  identity  we 
are  obviously  entitled  to  have  the  documents  describ- 
ing the  sale  put  in. 

Mr.  Clarke  still  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  shown  that  the  defendants  were  party  to  its 
preparation,  or  that  either  of  them  had  signed  it.  But 
ultimately  it  was  admitted,  and  the 

Witness  continued  :  Gave  Robinson  ^10  on  that 
occasion.  Saw  Robinson  again  on  November  17  at 
Snow's  Fields,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him 
there.  Saw  him  again  on  the  19th,  Monday,  in  the 
Seed  Market,  and  again  had  conversation  with  him. 
On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  again  saw  Robinson,  and  in 
consequence  of  what  he  said  then  went  again  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st,  and  remained  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Ultimately  saw  the  van  arrive  with 
the  seed.  Was  there  when  it  came  back,  and  saw  it 
arrive  at  Robinson's  after  his  boy  had  been  sent  out. 
There  was  a  receiving  order  brought  by  the  carman. 
(Receiving  order  produced  by  Mr.  Robinson.)  The 
seed  was  weighed,  and  the  weight  was  correct. 
The  two  sacks  were  put  on  the  scale  at  the 
time,  and  the  weight  was  correct.  (The  receiv- 
ing order  was  from  Frith,  Ewer  Street,  and  was 
put  in.)  Witness  did  not  open  either  sack  himself, 
but  he  was  there  when  one  of  the  men  opened  one  on 
the  same  day.  Saw  the  seed  had  been  sulphured, 
and  it  smelt  strongly  of  sulphur.  The  sack  was  sewn 
up  again  immediately  after  the  sample  taken  out 
had  been  thrown  back  again.  Witness  left  the 
sacks  there  with  Robinson  for  some  time,  ard  then 
instructed  Mr.  Dawson  to  call  there  for  the  two  sacks. 
Wrote  an  order  as  on  authority  to  Mr.  Dawson's  car- 
man to  get  the  sacks.  (Order  produced.)  Also  gave 
Dawson  an  order  to  lodge  the  two  sacks  at  Trig 
Wharf,  which  was  an  authority  to  Trig  Wharf  to 
receive  the  seed.  (Order  produced  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Trig  Wharf.)  Afterwards  witness  went  to  Trig 
Wharf,  not  the  same  day  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
Witness  himself  saw  the  seed  put  upon  Dawson's  van. 
Witness  drew  the  sample  at  Dawson's,  the  seed  being 
there,  as  he  could  not  cart  it  into  Trig  Wharf  the  same 
night.  Handed  sample  to  Mr.  Dyer,  having  first 
marked  the  same.  The  value  of  genuine  white  Clover 
on  November  21,  varied,  according  to  sample, 
from  50J.  to  80J. ;  witness  paid  30J.  Witness  received 
Frith's  account  for  what  they  had  done  to  the  seed 
from  Robinson.  The  account  (produced)  was  sent  to 
witness  by  post. 

In  reply  to  the  Magistrate  witness  said  there  was 
no  note  with  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Edward  Clarke :  The 
sample  of  seed  produced  was  a  sample  of  white 
Clover  siftings— of  very  low  white  Clover. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Bench,  witness  said 
it  was  a  very  poor  specimen  of  white  Clover  seed. 

Continuing  in  reply  to  IMr.  Clarke  :  Had  written  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  but  could  not  remember  the 
date.  (The  letter  was  produced  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  was  read.)  The  Clover  referred  to  in  that  letter 
was  the  same  of  which  witness  had  taken  a  sample. 
Had  not  at  any  time  been  employed  where  seed  was 
coloured. 

The  Magistrate  :  Are  you  educated  in  the  seed- 
trade  ?  Have  you  had  experience  in  it  ?  Have  you 
experience  enough  to  know  one  seed  from  another  ? — 
Witness  :  Oh  yes. 

Cross-examination  continued  :  Could  not  say  he 
had  ever  seen  a  sample  of  white  Clover  without 
some  ribbed  grass  seed.''  ;.n  it. 


Mr.  Benson  (to  witness) ;  Can  you  pick  out  a  ribbed 
grass  seed  from  this? — I  believe  I  can,  your  Worship. 
Some  are  yellow  and  some  much  darker.  Is  that 
anything  to  do  with  it?— No.  They  are  a  different 
shape  altogether.  Is  there  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  things  ? — There  is  a  good  proportion  of  it  in 
that  sample.  I  suppose  there  will  be  some  expert 
evidence  about  Ihi?.  Witness  selected  from  the 
sample  some  seeds  of  ribbed  grass,  which  were  handed 
to  the  magistrate. 

Continuing  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke,  witness  said  : 
He  had  given  30^-.  for  this  Clover.  Had  not  a  sample 
of  this  seed  as  it  was  returned,  but  there  was  one  in 
court  ;  had  seen  it.  Did  not  know  what  value  he 
would  place  upon  it,  because  he  had  never  examined 
it  closely.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  the  value,  but 
considered  himself  a  judge  of  seed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Besley  witness  said  the  simple 
was  quite  worthless,  not  fit  to  grow  at  all. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Roeinson  (examined  ly  Mr. 
Besley)  :  Did  not  send  the  seed  referred  to  in  the 
letter  of  November  16,  which  he  produced,'  to  be 
dyed  :  sent  some  seed  to  be  "  improved."  Is  a 
warehouse-keeper,  and  warehouses  seed  for  differei  t 
merchants.  Did  not  send  to  Frith's  at  the  same  time, 
nor  within  a  day  or  two,  fourteen  or  fifteen  sacks  en 
account  of  John  Lee  Barber  &  Co.,  Lowestoft  and 
London.  Sent  to  Messrs.  Frith  &  Maas  5  cwt.  2  qr. 
141b.  of  seed  bought  by  him  for  Mr.  Francis  from 
Mr.  Drage.  Believed  the  price  was  30j-.,  but  coud 
not  remember.  Invoice  was  made  out  to  witness  on 
the  market,  because  Mr.  Drage  did  not  know  Mr. 
Francis,  and  said  he  would  sell  it  to  witness,  who 
would  get  the  money.  Did  not  arrange  with  Frith 
&  Maas  tlie  price  for  improving.  Did  not  notice  what 
price  they  charged  for  the  "  improving." 

Mr.  Benson  (to  witness)  :  What  directions  did  you 
give? — I  just  sent  the  seed  to  Mr.  Frith's  to  be 
"improved."  I  wrote  a  receiving  note.  (This  note 
produced. ) 

Examination  continued  :  Was  present  when  the 
seed  came  back  "  improved,"  and  the  bag  was  opened 
and  a  sample  taken  out.  Did  not  take  particular 
notice  how  it  smelt.  Weighed  the  seed,  and  the 
weight  was  correct.  Sent  the  invoice  on  as  it  came 
to  him.  Francis  wrote  for  it  (letter  produced),  and 
upon  receipt  of  that  note  witness  applied  for  the 
invoice  personally.  Saw  Mr.  Frith's  son,  their  clerk, 
at  witness's  place  of  business.  Mr.  Frith's  son  came 
in,  and  witness  asked  him  for  the  account,  which  he 
gave.  No  price  was  mentioned,  and  witness  did  not 
look  at  it.  Sent  on  the  invoice  as  it  was  made  out 
by  Mr.  Frith's  son— i6j.  (id.  The  seed  was  afterwards 
put  into  Dawson's  van  while  Mr.  Francis  was  waiting 
lor  it  and  in  his  presence. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarke  :  Had  only  known 
Mr.  Francis  a  few  weeks.  He  was  introduced  to 
witness  as  a  seed  merchant  out  of  business.  Knew 
nothing  about  an  association.  Francis  did  not  tell 
him  he  was  an  inspector.  Saw  the  sample  before  it 
was  purchased  ;  it  was  white  Clover.  Mr.  Francis 
came  to  witness  and  said,  "Do  you  know  where  I 
can  get  any  low  white  Clover  seed  ?  "  Witness  said, 
"  I  do  not  know,  but  here  is  a  sample  belonging  to 
Mr.  Drage."  Mr,  Francis  saw  the  sample  :  anybody 
could  recognise  the  seed  as  being  white  Clover  seed. 
Thought  there  was  ribbed  grass  seed  in  every  lot  of 
white  Clover  seed  grown.  This  was  a  fair  sample  of 
not  very  dear  white  Clover.  By  not  being  dear 
meant  that  the  seed  was  "oldish."  Had  had  the 
seed  twelve  months  in  the  warehouse.  Seed  would 
become  dark-coloured  from  being  badly  warehoused 
or  badly  kept.  Could  not  say  if  the  seed  when  dark- 
coloured  is  as  useful  for  growing  as  before,  because 
he  is  not  a  seed  merchant.  The  seed,  taken  out  as  a 
sample,  when  it  came  back  from  Frith's  was  white 
Clover.  It  had  been  "improved"  in  appearance, 
but  you  could  see  it  was  the  same  seed.  Had  no 
idea  or  intention  of  assisting  in  a  fraud  or  would  not 
have  done  it.  Did  not  mean  to  be  fraudulent,  nor 
help  any  one  else  to  be  so.  Not  acquainted  with  the 
process  by  which  the  seed  is  improved. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Besley  :  Not  aware  that  seed 
ever  got  sulphur  by  keeping.  Did  not  know  if 
sulphur  smoking  had  the  effect  of  increasing  size  or 
weight.  Had  never  troubled  to  inquire  what  Mr. 
Frith  did  when  he  improved  seed.  Not  his  business. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Benson  witness  said  :  Mr.  Francis 
first  mentioned  Maas  &  Frith.  Had  known  them 
before.  They  are  hop  and  seed  merchants  and  car- 
men.    Simply  understood  that  when  he  sent  things 
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to  them  they  were  to  be  improved  by  some  process  or 
another.     Did  not  know  that  it  made  any  palpable 
difference,  but  it  makes  it  a  little  lighter  colour.  Had 
occasionally  sent   things  to  Maas  &  Frith's  before. 
Could   not  say  if  it   was  a  very   common  thing  to 
sulphur  up  the  cheaper  seeds.     As  a  short  statement 
of  the  transaction,  witness  said  Mr,  Francis  came  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  any  one  who  had  low  white  ' 
Clover  to  sell.     Witness  said,  "  Well,  here  are  some  , 
samples  I  am  going  to  take  over  to  Mr.  Drage."    He 
said,    "This  will  do  for  me;    ask   him    the   price."    ! 
Witness  went  over  to  Mr.  Drage,  and  said,   "  Here's   ^ 
your  samples  :  a  gentleman  wants  to    buy  this  5  cwt.    ! 
2   qr.     14    lb.     What    is    your    price?"     He    said 
"301.  :   whois  it?"     Witness  said,  "Mr.  Francis." 
He  said,  "  We  do  not  know  Mr.    Francis  j  you  take 
the  invoice  and  get  the  money."     Witness  took  the 
invoice,  got  the  money,  handed  the  invoice  to  Mr. 
Francis.     He  said  that  he  wanted  5    to  6  cwt.  for  a 
friend,  and  told  me  to  send  it  to  Mr.    Frith's  to  be 
"  improved."    Witness  did  not  mention  how  Maas  & 
Frith  would  *'improve"  it,  Mr.  Francis   was  fully 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dyer  (examined  by  Mr.  Besley), 
residing  at  1 7,  Great  Tower  Street,  is  an  analytical 
chemist,  and  chemist  to  the  Devon  County  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  Nottinghamshire  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion and  member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 
On  November  17  received  two  samples  of  seed  from 
Mr.  Francis,  one  of  them  marked.  Examined  the 
sample  so  marked  and  submitted  it  to  chemical 
analysis.  Detected  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  acids,  showing  that  the  seed  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  burning  sulphur.  The  effect 
of  submitting  the  seed  to  sulphur  is  to  exert  a  bleach- 
ing action  upon  it  and  to  freshen  its  appearance  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  straw  is  bleached  for 
straw  hats  or  bonnets.  It  does  not  materially  in- 
crease the  weight.  Witness  found  in  that  sample 
sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  and  a  fraction 
over  to  the  ounce.  Many  of  the  husks  of  the  seeds 
were  hollow  and  light.  Witness  found  among  them 
a  few  grass-seeds,  but  did  not  take  any  particular 
notice  of  them.  Did  not  know  the  value  of  genuine 
white  Clover  seed  on  November  21. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarke  :  Knew  nothing 
about  any  Association,  and  had  not  been  appointed 
analytical  chemist  to  them.  Would  not  commit 
himself  to  the  statement  that  sulphuring  would  "  kill" 
seed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Benson  :  Witness  could  not  say  it 
had  been  subjected  to  any  very  great  heat,  but  the 
seed  had  undoubtedly  been  freshened  up  by  sulphur- 
smoking.  Many  of  the  seeds  were  evidently  old,  and 
in  witness's  opinion  worthless  in  their  natural  state 
except  for  the  sulphur.  This  process  of  sulphur- 
smoking  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  old 
and  dead  and  practically  worthless  seed  appear  like 
fresh.  It  is  done  entirely  for  the  seed  trade,  and  has 
no  legitimate  use. 

Cross-examination  continued  :  Is  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  appearance  of  seeds  though  not  an 
expert.  Has  had  a  very  large  experience  in  the 
examination  of  seeds  for  discovering  adulteration. 
Did  not  consider  himself  an  expert  as  a  botanist  but 
as  a  chemist.  Knew  enough  to  say  if  the  seed  sub- 
mitted was  white  Clover  seed.  Was  able  to  say,  from 
the  sample  submitted  to  him,  that  it  was  not  new 
seed  :  very  many  of  the  seeds  were  hollow  shells,  as 
was  to  be  seen  on  close  or  microscopical  inspection. 
Inspection  without  the  microscope  would  probably 
reveal  the  same  lact :  a  man  by  rubbing  seeds  between 
his  fingers  would  be  able  to  tell  the  quality  of  the 
seed,  although  the  appearance  might  be  considerably 
altered. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Besley  witness  said  he  had  been 
engaged  in  making  analyses  for  the  different  agricul- 
tural associations  on  his  own  account  for  the  last  two 
years.  Previous  to  that  was  for  three  years  assistant 
to  Dr.  Voelcker,  chemist  to  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society.  Witness  further  stated  that  there  were  other 
ways  of  doctoring  than  smoking.  Asked  if  he  had 
sufficient  knowledge  to  know  whether  this  seed,  before 
sulphuring,  was  fit  for  growing  purposes,  witness 
said  he  might  have  an  opinion  upon  that  matter  but 
could  not  speak  with  authority  :  that  was  tested  by 
germination.  There  was  no  other  object  in  sulphur- 
ing than  to  give  the  appearance  of  good  seed  to  old 
and  decayed  seed,  lie  should  expect  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  in  question  would  not  grow.  Had 
known  very  many  cases  where  good  practical  farmers 


had  been  deceived.  Thought  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  palming  off"  a  particular  seed  which  had  lost 
its  germinating  power  by  age.  Asked  if  seed  a  year 
or  two  old  would  have  lost  its  germinating  power, 
witness  said  his  opinion  was  that  the  germinating 
power  would  diminish,  but  he  had  never  made  any 
experiments.  Had  certainly  read  that  seeds  taken 
from  the  Egyptian  mummies  had  retained  their 
germinating  power,  but  had  also  read  records  where 
seeds  had  lost  that  power. 

Mr.  Clarke,  addressing  the  Court  for  the  defend- 
ants, said : — I  submit,  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  a 
conviction.  The  witness  has  said  that  this  was  white 
Clover  seed  ;  the  original  seed  he  saw  was  white 
Clover  seed.  He  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  instructs  him  to  send  the  white  Clover  seed  to 
**be  done."  He  then  receives  from  Frith  &  Maas,  or 
indirectly,  his  identical  white  Clover  seed.  All  that 
has  been  done  in  this  matter  is  to  submit  white  Clover 
seed  to  a  process  which,  so  far  as  he  can  say,  does  not 
mar  its  germinating  power,  which  would  not  deceive 
a  man  of  experience  dealing  with  it,  and  which  cer- 
tainly has  not  altered  the  kind  of  seed.  The  kind  of 
seed  is  while  Clover,  the  same  that  it  was  before  the 
process.  It  is  white  Clover  seed ;  it  was  white 
Clover  seed  and  nothing  more  before.  I  shall  sub- 
mit that  upon  an  examination  of  the  Act  it  is  clear 
the  meaning  I  attribute  to  the  word  "kind"  is  the 
true  one.  The  term  "to  kill  "  means  to  kill  by  arti- 
ficial power,  and  that  would  be  so  if  they  had  palmed 
off  stuff  like  sawdust.  The  killing  of  a  seed  is  the 
killing  a  different  seed  from  that  asked  for  with  the 
intention  to  defraud.  Precisely  the  case  of  Charlock, 
a  yellow  flower,  the  seed  of  which  resembles  Turnip 
seed. 

Mr.  Benson  :  I  have  been  considering  this  ever 
since  the  case  commenced.  Though  nobody  can 
deprecate  more  than  myself  the  offence  with  which 
the  defendants  are  charged,  I  must  concur  in  the 
objection  raised  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Besley  :  Ifyour  decision  were  to  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  persons  interested  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  in  fact  to  render  the  Act  of  Parliament  inoperative. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  they  have  infringed  it  if 
you  will  kindly  look  at  the  Act  and  see  what  it  is 
aimed  at.  It  is  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  seeds, 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  passing  off  seed  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  as  seed  of  a  superior  quality. 

Mr.  Benson  :  If  a  farmer  were  to  sell  from  a  fine 
sample  and  thenj  go  home  and  mix  with  his  good  seed 
other  of  an  inferior  quality  ? 

Mr.  Besley:  Adulteration  implies  the  reduction  of 
the  quality.  If  you  remember  in  our  great  gin  dis- 
cussion there  is  the  adulteration  of  gin  by  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  its  components  parts,  water,  and 
the  magistrates  have  decided  that  it  was  an  adul- 
teration within  the  Act ;  and  a  superior  court 
has  held  by  this  decision  ihat^  if  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood gin  is  sold  at  30"  under  proof,  and  a 
man  is  selling  at  40°  under  proof,  that  is  sufficient. 
And  I  say  we  have  not  to  consider  the  germinating 
power.     We  have  not  summoned  upon  that. 

Mr.  Benson  :  I  should  have  been  almost  inclined 
to  have  seen  whether  evidence  could  be  got  to  show 
that  such  a  process  does  kill  the  seed.  But  there  is 
no  evidence,  I  am  quite  sure  if  there  could  be  pre- 
judice, it  would  be  on  my  part  against  the  defendants. 
You  may  depend  it  is  only  my  sense  of  duty  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  influences  me.  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  upon  the  argument  of  the  appearance  of 
seeds  of  another  kind. 

Mr.  Besley. — I  go  entirely  outside  that.  I  say 
that  when  we  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  it  does  not  exclude  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  ^word,  and  that  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  decisions  which  have  taken  place  upon  the 
meaning  of  certain  words.  For  instance,  I  believe 
upon  the  meaning  of  *' valuable  security."  It  has  a 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  Larceny  Act,  but  it 
was  held  that  a  person  might  be  guilty  of  attempting 
to  extort  a  valuable  security  other  than  as  defined 
by  the  Act.  You  are  at  liberty  to  construe  the  meaning 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  a 
word.  But  I  contend  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
that  it  should  have  left  untouched  the  act  done  by 
Messrs.  Frith  &  Maas  here,  namely,  to  deceive  the 
eye  of  a  customer  who  is  looking  at  the  seed  and 
thinks  it  is  new  seed  where  they  know  well  that  it  is 
old  seed  prepared  by  sulphurous  smoke  or  otherwise 
to  make  it  appear  like  fresh  seed. 


Mr.  Benson:  Supposing  this  interpretation  clause 
had  not  existed,  in  that  case  you  would  have  been 
convicted,  Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Besley  :  Well  then,  sir,  I  submit  that  it  does 
not  mean  to  give  the  appearance  of  Clover  seed,  the 
appearance  of  Swede  or  Turnip  seed.  I  must  also 
submit  that  giving  the  appearance  of  new  Clover  seed 
to  old  Clover  seed  is  a  matter  of  kind.  Mr.  Besley 
proceeded  to  ask  that  the  summons  should  be  amended 
to  one  of  "  killing"  seed,  and  stated  that  in  the  case 
already  refererd  to  the  "killing  "  had  been  proved 
by  a  careful  preparation  of  soil  for  discovering  the 
germinating  power,  sowing  the  seeds  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  finding  that 
none  came  up.  Mr.  Besley  asked  for  a  summons 
against  the  defendant  for  "  killing  "  this  seed,  as  he 
was  limited  in  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Benson  would  like  it  taken  at  once,  and 
would  grant  a  case  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"kind,"  Mr,  Besley,  however,  did  not  then  take 
the  case. 

In  dismissing  the  summons,  Mr,  Benson,  ad- 
dressing the  defendants,  said  :  I  regret  to  feel  myself 
compelled  to  dismiss  the  summons  against  you.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it. 


Phvtoi'Tus  Galls  {Witch  Knots). — The  un. 
equal  distribution  of  witch  knots,  that  your  cor- 
respondent draws  attention  to  in  No.  202  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronick,  and  which  is  so  very  striking 
where  Birch  trees  grow  in  near  neighbourhood,  seems 
to  be  caused  by  the  habits  of  the  Phytoptus  keeping 
it  mainly  in  the  buds,  instead  of,  as  with  some  (very 
possibly  all)  of  those  which  form  the  galls  on  de- 
ciduous leaves,  sending  them  astray  with  the  season 
of  the  withering  leaf. 

In  examining  the  Birch  buds  I  have  found  Phytopti 
lodged  inside  during  the  whole  of  the  year — they  may 
be  elsewhere,  but  I  have  not  noticed  them — but  with 
the  leaf  Phytoptus  galls,  such  as  those  of  the  Maple, 
or  the  nail  or  cowl-like  growths  of  the  Lime,  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf  on 
which  they  grow  during  September  will  show  the 
Phytopti  straying  about,  whilst  others  close  by  are  to 
be  found  moving  on  the  twigs,  or— their  autumn 
move  apparently  satisfactorily  over — snugly  secured 
amongst  the  scales  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-bud,  not 
fairly  inside  as  in  the  Birch  bud,  but  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  the  shelter  given  by  the  axiliary  position 
of  the  bud. 

The  gall  mite  comes  out  of  the  egg  perfectly  de- 
veloped, its  embryology  being  traceable  with  the  aid 
of  a  quarter-inch  object-glass,  from  the  obtusely  oval 
and  white  egg,  through  the  alterations  in  figure  and 
size  (showing,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine, 
the  form  of  the  contained  object,)  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  perfect  Phytoptus. 

Its  minute  size  might  seem  to  militate  against  its 
existence  where  winter  wet  must  often  drench  its  shelter, 
but  it  will  stand  immersion  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  hall  without  destroying  its  vital  powers,  and  with 
the  larger-leaved  trees,  the  autumn  gales,  bearing  the 
leaves  and  their  lilting  passengers  before  them,  must 
act  as  powerful  agents  of  dispersal.   O, 


ToMATOS  AND  CuAL  AsiiKS.  —  Both  Tomatos 
and  Potatos  are  good  this  year  where  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  soil  — very  good  on  manured  lands, 
and  phenomenally  good  on  rich  soils,  which  have 
been  farther  enriched  by  coal  ashes.  Having  casually 
observed  the  effects  of  coal  ashes  to  be,  as  1  thought, 
something  out  of  the  common  on  Tomatos,  increasing 
not  so  much  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  the  size, 
smoothness,  and  number  of  the  fruit  produced,  a 
market  gardener  of  experience  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cion, and  last  spring  I  accepted  his  directions  for 
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their  use,  which  were  to  throw  out  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  earth  where  each  plant  was  to  stand,  and  then 
fill  with  half  soil  and  half  coal  ashes,  and  therein  set 
out  the  plants.  I  did  so,  and  the  result  was  quite 
surprising,  the  dozen  plants  thus  treated  bearing 
nearly  double  the  fruit  of  others,  and  smoother  and 
larger;  bat  Tomato  plants  so  set  will,  in  case  of 
drought,  require  water  oltener,  and  more  of  it,  than 
those  growing  in  common  soil.    CotnU/y  Gcnilemait. 


CIjc  meatljer. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT ELACKHBATH,  LONDON, 
Fob  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec.  12, 1877. 
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Heavy  rain   in    evening.     Solar    halo    seen    at 
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—A  line  day.     Cloudy,  cold  and  dry. 

—A  fine  bright  day.     Occasional  sunshine. 

-A  dull,  cold,  cloudy  day.     Hoar  irost  at  night, 

-Fine  till  ir  a.m.,  overcast  and  dull  after.  Cold. 
Fog  and  hoar-frost  jn  morning.  Temperature  of 
air  at  q  a.m.  was  33°.4,  at  3  i*.m.  was  4o°,2,  at 
about  [6  P.M.  was  37°. z,  and  at  midnight  v/ws 
44°,  which  was  the  maximum  for  the  day. 

—A  very  fine  clear  day.  I\Iild  till  evening  then 
cold,     Rain  fell  in  early  morning. 


London  :  Barometer^ — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  S,  in  the  neighbourhood  uf 
London,  the  reading  of  ihe  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  increased  from  29.64  inches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  to  30.18  inches  by  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  decreased  to  29.46  inches  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th,  and  ^increased  to  30. 28  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  29.97  inches,  being  0,60  inch  above  that 
of  the  preceding  week,  and  0.02  inch  above  the 
average. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  54^°  on  the  6th  to 
46''  on  the  4th  ;  the  mean  for  the  week  was  48''.  The 
lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed  by  night 
varied  from  34^'^  on  the  Sth  to  405*  on  the  4Ch  ; 
the  mean  value  for  tlie  week  was  38^°.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  9^°,  the 
greatest  range  in  the  day  being  15^*  on  the  6Lh,  and 
the  least  54°  on  the  4th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows  : — December  2,  42°.  5,  +o°.7  ;  3d,  44°,  +2°.2  ; 
4th,  43".i,  +  i°.3;  5th,  42^,3,  ^-o^6;  6th,  47°, 
+  5°.4;  7th,  44^6, +3°.  i;  and  Sth,  40^,9, -0°.  5. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
42°. 9,  being  i°.8  above  the  average  of  sixty  years. 

Fne  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  845° 
on  the  2d,  76,1  °on  the  6th,  and  71^°  on  the  Sth  ;  on 
the  3d  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  49°.  The 
lowest  readings  ot  a  thermometer  on  grass  with  its 
bulb  exposed  to  the  sky  were  31°  on  the  2d  and  Sih, 
and  33°  on  the  3d ;  the  mean  of  the  seven  low  readings 
was  35°. 

Wind, — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.N.E. 
and  W.S.W.,  and  its  strength  moderate.  The 
weather  during  the  week  was  dull  and  wet,  and  the 
sky  very  cloudy.  A  solar  halo  was  seen  during  the 
morning  of  the  7th  inst. 

J\ain  fell  on  six  days  during  the,  week,  the  amount 
collected  was  0.52  inch. 

England  :  Tempa'aiare. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures ,of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  544°  at  Black- 
hCith,  54"*  at  both  Truro  and  TlymoutH,  and  53-r  at 
both  Bristol  and  Portsmouth;  the  highest  temperature 


of  the  air  at  Hull  and  Sunderland  was  49",  and  Brad- 
ford was  49^" ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  from  all 
stations  was  52°,  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  were  29.1°  at  Wolverhampton,  31° 
at  both  Cambridge  and  Truro,  and  32°  at  both  Eccles 
and  Hull  ;  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Liver- 
pool was  38^^*,  and  at  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  and 
Bradford  36,^;  the  general  meanfrom  all  stations  was 
34|^  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
the  greatest  at  Xruro,  23°,  and  the  least  at  Sunder- 
land, 13°  J  the  mean  range  from  all  stations  was  17^°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  iiigh  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  50^°,  Plymouth  49^°,  and  Ports- 
mouth 49]  ;  and  tiie  lowest  at  Bradiord,  44^^;  ihe 
mean  value  from  all  stations  was  47I.  The  mean  of 
the  seven  low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at 
Wolverhampton,  341°,  Eccles  35^°,  and  Truro  j6^-° ; 
and  the  higtiett  at  Norwich  41%  and  Sunderland  40^  ; 
the  mean  Irom  all  stations  was  38^^  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at 
Truro,  I3;i-,  and  the  least  at  Bradford,  5i°  j  the  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  from  all  stations  was  %\°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  irom 
all  stations  was  42^7°,  being  44°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876,  The  highest 
were  44^°  at  Portsmouth,  and  43^°  at  both  Norwich 
and  Sunderland  j  and  the  lowebt  at  Wolverhampton, 
40°,  and  Eccles,  41°. 

Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Cambridge, 
Norwich,  and  Sheffield,  and  on  four  or  five  days  at 
most  ctler  places.  The  amounts  measured  varied 
from  I  inch  and  one-tenth  at  Bradford  and  i  inch  tt 
Sheffield  to  three-tenths  of  an  incb  at  Wolverhampton 
and  Sunderland.  The  average  Jail  over  the  country 
was  seven-Lei.  tns  of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  dull  and 
showery. 

Suo'Li^  fell  at  Bradford  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  Hail  fell 
at  Liverpool  on  the  7th  inst. 

Scotland  :  Te?}ipe7-atnre. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures ot  tne  air  varied  Irom  51"  at  Leith  to  47' 
at  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  Paisley ;  the  mean  from 
all  stations  was  485°.  The  lowest  temperatures  ol  the 
air  varied  from  31"  at  botli  Aberdeen  and  Paisley,  to 
345°  at  Leiih  •  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was 
32^".  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
Irom  all  s'.ations  was  164". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week 
from  all  stations  was  40.1",  being  3;}°  lower  than  the 
value  for  the  corresponding,  week  in  1S76.  The 
highest  was4i:p,  at  Glasgow,  and  the  lowest  was 
39,1°,  at  both  Paisley  and  Penh. 

Kain. — Rain  fell  at  Greenock  to  the  amount  of 
2.  II  inches,  whilst  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith  a  quarttr 
of  an  inch  only  was  measured.  The  average  fail  over 
the  country  was  0.64  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
53°,  the  lowest  was  28^°,  the  range  24^°,  the  mean 
42^°,  and  the  fall  of  rain  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
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©nqutries. 

He  that  questionetk  much  shall  learn  much. — Bacon. 
220.  China  :  A  Subscriber  asks  if  there  are  any 
choice  and  valuable  Orchids  to  be  obtained  in  China  ; 
and  if  any,  what  are  the  prevailing  species.  fYes, 
species  of  Cymbidium,  Calanthe,  &c.]  Also  if  there 
are  any  nurserymen  in  China,  from  whom  a  person 
going  there  could  obtain  a  quantity  of  really  first-class 
Lilium  bulbs  in  variety,  and  especially  Lilium  auralum  ; 
and  what  month  they  are  at  rest  there.  Neither  a  Flora 
of  China,  nor  a  Chinese  Horticultural  Directory  has  yet 
reached  us.  Perhaps  our  correspondent  could  gel  the 
information  from  the  Chinese  Embassy  ;  certamly  we 
have  little  to  give  him. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Address  :  A  Subscriber.  There  are  several  florists  and 
fruiterers  of  the  same  name  in  London,  four  in  Covent 
Garden  alone.     Which  do  you  mean? 

Apple,  Pomme  Violette  :  J.  P.  We  cannot  say 
where  you  can  get  this  old  variety  in  this  country,  but 
we  note  that  it  is  included  in  the  lists  sent  out  by 
Simon- Louis  Freres,  nurserymen,  Metz,  Lorraine, 
Germany. 

Books  :  G.  W.  Paxfons  Botanical  Dictionary  (Brad- 
bury, Agnew  Si.  Co.).~T.  Richardson.  Paxton's 
Botafiical  Dictio7tary,  We  do  not  think  you  can  get 
Loudon's  list  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

Camellia  Buds  Falling  Off  :  G.  W.  Your  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  scores  of  times,  but  the  same 
answer  does  not  apply  in  all  cases.  It  may  be  owing 
to  the  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  :  but  we  cannot 
say  in  the  absence  of  details. 

Chrysanthemums:  E.  H.,  Kelso.  We  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  tlie  measurements  of  the  largest 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  on  record,  and  consequently 
cannot  answer  your  first  question.  Do  we  think  it 
can  be  true  that  a  friend  of  yours  has  grown  flowers 
of  the  white  Queen  of  England  8  inches  in  diameter  ? 
Well,  we  do  not  think  it  improbable,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  so  large  that  we  can  remember. 


Composition  for  Pipes  :  Si.  Andrews.  Paint  made 
of  lamp  black  and  linseed  oil. 

Daisies  on  Lawn  :  T.  B.  Try  Watson's  Lawn  Sand  ; 
we  have  heard  it  well  spoken  of,  though  we  have  never 
tried  it.  Or,  you  can  remove  the  Daisies  with  a  spade, 
scatter  some  seeds  of  good  lawn  grasses,  and  dress  the 
surface  with  some  good  fresh  earth. 

Ericas  :  B.  E.  S.  You  do  not  give  us  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  enable  us  to  judge  ot  the  cause,  but  as  you 
have  been  troubled  with  mildew  we  think  it  probable 
that  you  have  allowed  the  plants  to  get  too  dry  at  the 
roots. 

Insects  :  R.  S.  A.  L.  The  bark  of  the  Pear  tree  is 
infested  with  the  mussel  scale,  Aspidiotus  conchi- 
formis,  a  very  troublesome  pest  to  get  rid  of,  on 
account  of  the  difliculty  of  getting  at  them.  If  you 
can  spare  time  now  better  than  in  May,  when  the 
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young  brood  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  have  the 
bark  scraped  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  shaped  like  a 
knife-blade,  and  subsequently  scrub  the  shoots  with 
paraffin,  using  a  hard  brush. 

Fkuit  Trees  Dying  :  J.  P.  No  wonder  that  your 
Cherry-trees  are  dyinj,',  and  the  other  fruit-trees  show- 
ing signs  of  going  the  same  way,  if  the  soil  they  are 
growing  in  is  fairly  represented  by  the  sample  sent. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  the  spawn  of  a  fungus, 
in  which  no  tree  can  exist  long.  How  to  account  for 
it  we  are  unable,  in  the  absence  of  any  details  ;  but  if 
all  the  ground  is  alike,  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
waste  any  time  or  money  over  planting  any  more  trees 
in  the  same  ground.  You  had  better  by  far  find 
another  site  for  a  new  orchard,  and  by-and-by  grub  up 
the  trees  in  the  old  one,  and  put  the  land  under  a 
liberal  system  of  manuring  and  deep  cultivation  for  a 
few  years  to  clean  it. 

Monstrous  Mushroom  :  S.  Kipps.  Instances  of 
Mushrooms  growing  on  the  top  of  one  another  are 
by  no  means  rare,  and  such  peculiarities  have  been 


Fig.  148.— monstrous  imushroo.m. 


more  than  once  illustrated  in  our  columns.  See  our 
volume  for  1873,  pp.  1016,  1017. 

Hollies  Dropi'ING  their  Leaves  :  T.  B.  The  leaves 
doubtless  fell  off  in  consequence  of  removal.  You 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  shelter  the  plants  from 
rough  winds.  It  is  much  better  that  they  should  drop 
than  wither  on  the  tree,  and  in  spring  the  trees  should 
rehabilitate  themselves. 

Mealy  Bug  :  J.  M.  If  you  use  the  soft  soap  and  water 
hot  you  will  find  it  very  effectual.  Don't  use  paraffin 
in  any  form,  but  try  either  the  Chelsea  Blight  Com- 
position, sold  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  or  Bridge- 
ford's  Antiseptic  Liquid,  sold  by  Mr.  Bridgeford, 
seedsman,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  We  have  letters 
which  we  hope  to  find  room  for  shortly,  highly  praising 
both  of  these  compositions. 

Names  of  Plants  :  HorticuUeiir.  You  must  send 
better  specimens.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time 
over  such  scraps. — A  Subscriber.  Probably  some 
climbing  Leguminous  plants.  We  do  not  recognise 
the  seed. —  W.  B.  We  do  not  recognise  your  plants. 
—  T.  W.  I,  Retinospora  filicoides  ;  2,  Picea 
Lowiana ;  3,  Taxus  tardiva  (adpressa)  ;  4,  Libocedrus 
chilensis  ;  5,  Torrya  nucifera  ;  6,  Retinospora  pisifera, 
filifera. — T,  D,  M.  Your  "  Cattleya  "  species  is  Epi- 
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dendrum  ciliare,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
of  Orchids,  boasting  the  authorship  of  Linnseus  him- 
self. Never  mind.  Solamen  miseris  wcios  habinsse 
malornm.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  this  usual  quid  pro  quo,  nor  will  you  be  the 
last.  If,  however,  you  would  like  to  know  how  to 
escape  it,  ask  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  who  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Ask  him  about  Mr.  Bridge's  famous  sale  of 
1856.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f.—J.  K.  Next  week.— 7.  H.  C. 
The  true  Arundinaria  falcata  ;  the  plant  generally  so 
called  is  properly  called  Thamnocalamus  Falconeri. — 
G,  W.  I,  Begonia  sanguinca  ;  2,  Abutilon  marmor- 
atum  ;  3,  Eupatorium,  perhaps  glutinosum  ;  4,  Tra- 
chehum  cceruleum  ;  5,  Phlebodium  aureum  ;  6,  Sela- 
ginella  pubescens.  —  Bob.  1  and  2,  Cypripedium 
insigne  ;  3,  C.  insigne,  var.  Maulei. —  T.  S.  P.  Zygo- 
petalum  crinitum.— £.  S(rizker.  Dendrobiam  chrys- 
anthum.— ZJ.  5.,  Woolwich.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 
Petroleum  :  H.  VV.  £.  No  injury  will  accrue  from  its 
use  if  you  do  not  turn  the  wick  up  too  high,  and 
especially  if  there  is  a  little  ventilation  on. 
Poplars  :    Comjee.  Write  to  Mr.   Anthony   Waterer, 

Knap  Hill,  Woking. 
Stove:  W.  K.  R.,  Gleniyn.  The  terra-cotta  stoves 
sold  by  Mr.  Roberts,  12,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  would  probably  answer  your  purpose. 
^^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

Catalogues  Received.  —  Messrs.  Dippe  Brothers 
(Quedlmburg,  Prussia),  Trade  Catalogue  of  Flower, 
Garden,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Communications  Received. — \V.  R.  (has  not  authenticated 
his  letter  with  his  name  and  address). — ^J.  M. — J.  D, — 
W.  P.  R.-D.  D.-A.  F.-P.  G.-R.G.— T.L.— H.W.  D.  H. 
—J.  R.  — H.  W.  W.— T.  S.— G.  D.— D.  M..  Dunrobin.— 
L.  B.-l.  F.—J.  E.-H.  J.  C— M.  A.  L.— W.  M.-J.  B.— 
H.  L.  &  Co.-W.  H.  — I.  L.-T.  C— A.  O.— W.  H.— A  D. 
— D.  T.  F.— R.  W.-J.  H.— J.  K.— R.  H.— G.  F.  W.— C.  D. 
— O.  D.— Charles  Darwin.— H.  H.  D.— C.  S.— \V.  H.— M.  D. 
—A.  O.  \V,  (many  thanks). 


ark^ets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  13. 
We  have  no  alterations  to  quote  this  week.    Supplies, 
though  short,  are  fully  eciual  to  the  demand.    Kent  Cobs 
are  making  a  better  trade.    James  Webber,  Wholesale 
Apple  Market, 

Fruit. 
5,  d.  5.  d.  ,  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per    J^-sicve  i  6-  5  o  j  Oranges,  per  100     ..   2  6-13  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..09-601  Pears,  per  doz.  ..   20-60 

Lemons,  per  100      ..   8  0-12  o  1  Pine-appIes.  per  lb. ..    16-60 
Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-061  Walnuts,  per  bushel  5  o-  S  o 
Vegetables. 


s.  d,  1.  d. 

Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..  ..   16-   „ 

Beans,    French,    per 

packet         ..  ..10-.. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  . .         „  6  o-  .. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch.  .04-06 
A-.  Fr.,  bunch  i  6- 


Cauliflowcrs ,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle  •. 
Chilis,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each     . . 
Endive,  per  doz. 

BaCavian,  p.  doz. 


16-40 
16-20 
30-.. 
I  o-  I  6 
10-20 
1  6- 


J.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score. .    z  o-  .. 
Mint,    green,    bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.   10-3 
Onions,  perbusliel..    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun,  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  New  fersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Rhubarb,  per  bun. . .  20-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  i  o-  6  o 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 


Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 

Potatos ;  —  Essex  Regents,  gor,  to  wos.  ;  Kent  Regents,  looj. 
to  1401.  :    Kent  Kidneys,  1.40;.  to  i6of. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  \  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Abutilon.  12  blooms  o  6-  r  6 
Arum  Lily,  per  doz.  9  o- 13  o 
Azalea,  i»  sprays  ..10-30 
Bouvardias.per  bun.  10-40 
Camellia  bims,,  doz.  3  0-12  o 
Carnations,  12  blooms  i  6-  4  o 
Christmas  Roses,  12 

blooms  . .  ..09-20 
Chrysanth  ,  12  blms.  20-60 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  10-30 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  . .  8  0-12  o 
Euphorbia  jacquiniae- 

folia,  12  sprays    ..    26-6 


Heliotropes,    12  spr.  o  6- 
Hyacinths,  Rom.doz.  20-40 


Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 
Lily  of  Val.,  12  spr.  4  0-12  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  6  0—^9  o 
Narcissus,      various, 

per  doz.      . .  ..20-40 

Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  10-30 
—  zonal,  12  sprays  06-16 
Poinst;ttias,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Primulu,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  -.10-20 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  i  6-12  o 
Sleph.inotis,  12  spr.  9  o-iS  o 
Tropa:olum,   12  bun,   10-40 


Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..   5  0-12  o     Tuberoses,    12  blms.  20-40 


Tulips,  per  doz,       ..    20-30 
Violets,    12  bunches  10-30 


Plants  in  Pots. 
t.d.  s.d. 


Azalea,  per  dozen  ..30  0-60  o 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias.  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Camellia,  var.,  doz. 30  0-63  o 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  9  0-12  o 
Clematis        ..  ..12  c^24  o 

Coleus,  per  dozen  ..  60-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz... 13  0-24  o 
Cyperus,do. ..  ..   6  0-12  o 

Draczena  terminalis   30  0-60  o 

—  viridb,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o 
Erica  Hyemalis.doz.  12  0-43  o 

—  f^acilis,  per  doz.   6  0-18  o 

Euonymus,  var, ,  d'j^.  6  0-24  o 

Fcmttin  var.,p.  doz.  4  0-18  o 

Ileus  elsutica.  each     2  6-15  o 

•,■  The  demand  for  (lowers  beint;  much  increased  for  Christ- 
mas decorations^  &c.,  the  above  prices  must  only  be  taken 
as  a  guide  at  this  reason,  and  must  not  be  fully  relied  on. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ■■  ..2  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Hyacinths,  per  doz..io-o-i8  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 
Myrtles,  do.. .  ..  60-1211 
NarcisKus.  per  doz..  15  o-z^  o 
Palms  in  variety  .each  ^  6-7?  o 
Pclargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  . .  ..60-120 

Poinseitias,  per  doz.  12  0-24  o 
Solanums      ..  -.9  0-24  o 

ScilU,  per  dozen  ..  6  o-n  o 
Tulips,  per  dozen  ..10  o-i3  o 
ValoLUpurpur.,  doz.  9  0-18  o 


SEEDS. 

LuNDON  :  Dec.  12. — The  attendance  on  our  market 
to-day  was  above  the  average,  and  there  was  an  im- 
proved inquiry  for  farm  seeds.  Every  description  of  red 
Clover  keeps  firm  at  late  currencies.  The  American 
markets  are  also  all  reported  to  be  exceedingly  strong  ; 
latterly,  the  supplies  in  the  West  had  been  light,  owing, 
to  some  extent,  to  unfavourable  weather  ;  but  growers, 
moreover,  in  the  hope  of  higher  prices,  had  been  keeping 
back  their  produce.  It  is  evident  that  holders  in  the 
United  States  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  super- 
abundance of  the  supply  from  France  will  render 
England  this  year  largely  independent  of  America. 
Several  samples  of  new  home-grown  red  are  now 
appearing  on  Mark  Lane,  for  which  unduly  high  rates 
are  demanded.  Taking  into  account  the  comparative 
cheapness  this  season  of  really  fine  French  seed.  English 
farmers  will  go  wrong  if  they  base  their  present  demands 
on  the  extravagant  terms  obtained  last  autumn.  There 
has  been  some  business  doing  in  white  at  full  quotations  ; 
choice  parcels  in  particular  having  met  a  good  request. 
In  Alsike  there  is  no  material  alteration.  Trefoils, 
although  neglected,  well  maintain  their  values.  New 
American  Timothy  is  very  fine,  and  on  account  of  its 
low  price  attracts  attention.  Surprise  is  often  expressed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  this  seed  is  not  in 
greater  favour  in  this  country.  In  Sainfoin,  Kye-grass, 
Lucerne,  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing.  Ihe  near- 
ness of  Christmas,  and  the  consequent  disinclination  to 
embark  in  speculative  dealings,  naturally  exercise  a 
quieting  influence  upon  those  articles  not  needed  for 
immediate  use.  Canary  seed  is  rather  firmer,  the 
market  having,  been  relieved  by  some  shipments  to  New 
York.  The  new  Baltic  Hemp  seed  proves  satisfactory, 
both  as  regards  price  and  quality.  Linseed  is  easier. 
In  blue  Peas  there  is  no  variation.  John  Shaw  Qj*  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C, 


CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  firm.  As  regards 
Wheat,  more  especially  foreign,  there  was  a  better 
inquiry,  and  a  moderate  business  was  concluded  at  the 
full  prices  of  the  previous  Monday.  Barley  met  with  a 
Imiited  demand,  and  prices  were  no  better.  Malt 
remained  dull  on  former  terms.  Oats  were  a  slow  sale, 
and  prices  were  the  same.  Maize  moved  off  at  recent 
currencies.  Beans  and  Peas  were  unaltered,  and  no 
decided  change  was  established  in  flour.  American 
barrels  were  held  for  6i/.  advance  in  some  instances. — 
There  was  no  important  feature  in  Wednesday's  trade. 
Business  was  generally  very  quiet,  and  prices  were  much 
the  same,  although  the  tone  was  moderately  firm.  The 
milder  weather  constitutes  an  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  is  adverse  to  the  sound 
preservation  of  the  produce.— Average  prices  of  corn  for 
the  weekending  Decembers  :— Wheat,  51J.  4<f. ;  Barley, 
44J".  id.;  Oats.  23J.  led.  For  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  : — Wheat,    49J.    id.  ;  Barley,   38J.    lod, ;  Oats, 

CATTLE. 

At  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday  there  were  fewer 
beasts  than  on  Monday  se'nnight,  the  weight  of  meat 
was,  however,  proportionably  larger.  The  trade  was 
active  for  choicest  qualities  at  fully  the  previous  Monday's 
quotations.  For  sheep  there  were  more  buyers  than  of 
late,  but  prices  could  not  be  quoted  higher,  only  the 
choicest  qualities  made  our  top  quotations.  Trade  was 
scarcely  so  brisk  for  calves  as  of  late,  still  choicest 
qualities  maintained  late  prices.  Quotations  :  —  Beasts, 
4;.  Qd.  to  $3.  ^d.,  and  51.  lod.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  calves,  51.  ZJ. 
to  6s.  ^d.  ;  sheep,  $s.  ^d.  to  5^.  Sj.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to  7s.  ; 
pigs,  3J.  Bd.  to  4^.  Sd.  — On  Thursday  the  cattle  trade 
was  in  much  the  same  position  as  on  the  previous 
market  day.  Supplies  of  beasts  were  above  the  average 
for  a  Thursday,  but  those  of  sheep  were  short.  For  fine 
kinds  a  fair  inquiry  prevailed,  at  full  prices  ;  otherwise 
business  was  quiet.     Calves  sold  at  full  quotations. 

HAY. 

The  Whitechapel  report  for  Tuesday  states  that,  with 
rather  a  short  supply,  dry  weather,  and  a  brisk  trade, 
prices  were  firm.  Prime  Clover,  looj.  to  1351.  ;  infe- 
rior, 85?.  to  95^.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  goj.  to  looj,  ; 
inferior,  70J.  to  851.  ;  and  straw,  441.  to  54^^.  per  load. — 
Cumberland  Market  quotations  : — Superior  meadow  hay, 
ioo.r.  to  iioj.  ;  inferior,  8ar.  to  92X.  ;  superior  Clover, 
126s.  to  135.^.  ;  inferior,  95^.  to  108s. ;  and  straw,  53J. 
to  58J.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

The  Borough  and  Spitalfields  reports  state  that  there 
is  not  much  trade,  and  quotations  show  no  material 
change.  The  tone  as  regards  foreign  Potatos,  the  sup- 
plies of  which  continue  liberal,  is  distinctly  weak.  Kent 
Regents,  1501.  to  165J.;  Essex  ditto,  1405.  to  155^.; 
rocks,  lOOJ.  to  120J.;  kidneys,  120J.  to  140J, ;  flukes, 
160J.  to  i8or.;  Victorias.  i5oj-.  to  iSos.  per  ton. — The 
imports  into  London  during  the  past  week  were  119,087 
bags  from  Hamburg,  32.402  bags  328  tons  Stettin, 
12,722  bags  Antwerp,  7737  bags  122  tons  Bremen,  25-^3 
bags  Ghent,  1761  Ilarlingen,  2324  sacks  Dunkirk,  2210 
sacks  596  bags  Brussels,  and  142  bags  Rotterdam. 

COALS. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  quotations  recorded  for 
Monday  and  Wednesday — the  figures  for  the  latter  day 
being  almost  a  repetition  of  those  for  the  former,  viz.  : — 
Walls  End— Hetton.  iBs.  6d.  ;  Helton  1-yons,  tOs.  yl.  ; 
Hawthorns,  16s.  -^d.  ;  Lambton,  i8.r.  ;  Original  Hartle- 
pool, i8j.  6d.  ;  South  Hetton,  i3j.  6d.  ;  Vanes,  i6s.  2^.  ; 
East  Hartlepool,  i8j.  3^. 


WM.   PAUL  &  SON, 

M       ^s— j^is\  a        (Successors  to  the  late  A,  Paul  &  Son, 
v>  "PTPQ^;^'-^  Eslablibhed  1806,) 

\r";-^'ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  ' '  Wakham  "  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  posL 

P  E  A  T     SOIL,      PEAT     SOI  L.— 

-L  Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns.  &c.,  ^6  6j.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  \^s.  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  ^4  loj.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.      Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 


Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchias,  ficc. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids,  Stove  Plants,  Slc,  .^6  ds.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEA  P.   tor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17J.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R.,  by  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  10^.  6d.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE. 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trial,  is  unapproached 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soils.,  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants.,  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases  the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,     SHRUBS,     VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

rKlLPARED    IN    A    FINE,    DRV,    INODOROUS   POWDER. 

Frlce,   £12  per  Ton ;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  In 
CanlBters,  is.,  2s.  and  43.  eacli. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Manure  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  comparison  -with  otiier  Manures. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 
AMIES"  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 
79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  E.G. 

ODAMS'      MANURES, 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Manufactured  by  the  NIPRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS' 

CHEMICAL   MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited),  consisting 

of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  150,000  acres  of  Land. 

C/miy;«a«-ROBERT  LEEDS,  Keswick  Old  Hall,  Norwich. 

Managing  Director— i^M^S  ODAMS. 

Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 

Chief    Office— 109,    Fenchurch    Street,    London,    E.G. 

Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Or  may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents, 


GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips,  Greenlly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  mtended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  3^,,  and  los.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited), 

BEST      AND       CHEAPEST 

INSECTICIDES. 

ZJufy  Fr€e,  under  permission  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Customs. 

THE    "  LONDON  "    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

"HORTICULTURAL"  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  CLOTH  and  CORD. 

Wholesale  AgciUs  for 

TEBBS'   UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATOR, 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 
All  Insecticides  and  Manures  kept  in  stock. 

Particulars    on    application, 
CORRV  &  SOFER, 

BuNDKD   TullALCO    SluKKS,    SlIAU   TllA.MKS,    LoNDON,    S.E. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  in  good  condition,  (ut. 
per  lb.    (!,irriagc  paid  uprm  50  Ih,  ,Tnd  upward--. 
THOMAS  NICHOLLS  and  CO.,  Smilf  .Mill^  Chester. 
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THE  IMPROVED  &ONLY  GENUINE  MAKE. 
The  most  EfFECTIVE  8.  SAFEST  FUMICATOR." 

Ready  CUT  OP  =Self-consumingV      Also  the 

Improved  Fumigatdig  Pan. 

Priced  Cieculars  s^all  particuiars  PostFree 
'[S] eWTOM"  Nurseries  C  H  EST  E  R  ■ 


Under  tHe  Patronage  of  tlie  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


Wbolesale  Eusala  Mat  Merchants. 

NEW        ARCHANGEL        MATS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG  MATS,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes  ; 
RAFFIA  FIBRE,  &c.      Firms  are  requested  to  send  cash  or 
reference  in  first  transactions. 
MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames. —ANDERSONS  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  dur.able.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  1+9,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.G. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel) — Petersburg,  6oj.  to  looj.  per  100 : 
superior  close-wove,  405.,  50J.,  and  55^.  per  100 ;  Packing  Mats 
at  205.,  30s.,  and  355.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  s.  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  30^.  to  ^QS.  per  loo  ;  good  for  packing,  from  20s. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  ^%d.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tying,  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  &c. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  £.C. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  35.  (>d.  per  1000,  or  30^.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
4J.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3s.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED   LETTERS. 

The  Gardene7-s'  Magazine  says  :— "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plants  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Mariners. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Roslier's  Garden  Edgin?  Tiles. 


THE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The 
plainer  sorts  are  specially 
suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugsor  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and, 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
furiher  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES.  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone. 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Ro.id,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM    &    SON, 

9,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-in.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in.  by  i6-in.,  in  16-oz.  and  21-oz. 

ORTICULTURAL   WINDOW  GLASS. 

— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  is-oz.,  t.is.  6d.  ;  2i-or., 
i6j.  6d.  per  loo  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up — 
15-oz.  4ths,  36J. :  3ds,  46J.  per  300  feet ; — 21-oz.  4ths,  36J.  : 
3ds.,  46s.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SYER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil,  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 

SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,    CANVAS,    &c.,   for    Shading,    ProtectmE,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE      BUILDER     and     HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  ss.  each. 
ES"  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic   Hothouses   in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment 

T     O     H     N  BOWMAN. 

O    GREENHOUSES— every  description. 


From  £10 
to  £1000. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates.  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.— Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements, 
GLASSHOUSES—perfect  ventilation, 
HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER  and  TIMBER 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

IR  J.  PAXTON'S    HOTHOUSES  for   the 

MILLION. —Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  srf. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  z,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park.  London,  N.W. 

Greenliouses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  HorticUL- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for  , 
fixing.  4.2  ieet  long,  13  feet  wide,  £,50 ;  21  feet  by  13  feet,  Xz8  ; 
i2%  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

HOT- WATER  BOILER  for  Sale,  capable 
of  heating  800  feet  of  4-inch  piping.  Wrought  Iron  and 
equal  to  new.  '■  Riddle's  Patent,"  requires  no  brickwork  or 
fixing.     Lowest  price,  £1.2  \2S, 

H.  CHAPPELL,  34,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

Price  18s. 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete    with    Evaporating    Pan,  'will    bm-n, 
without  attention,  for  Twenty-four  Hours. 

No  Smoke,  no  Smell,  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

Present  price  of  Oil,  is.  i,d.  per  Gallon. 
Deane  &  Co.  provide  and  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus lor  all  Horticultural  purposes. 

Factory,  1,  Jacoli  Sreet,  DocUhead.     ' 

Illustrated   Horticultural  Catalogues  Post-free 

DEANE  AND  CO.  (46,  King  Wm.-st.),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


S.  OWENS  &  CO. 

HYDRAULIC       ENGINEERS. 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 


to  any  height  or  distancerwithout  cost  for  labour  or  motive-power,  where  a  fewjeet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 


fiKsBHi^^^^^S^^^^'  suire'd  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments, 
No.  37.    DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS,  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  „  „  „„,  ,  [Gardens,  &c. 

No.  463.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watermg 
No.  49U.  GALVANISED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  5oandS4i2.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  3B.     PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c.  ^^ ~  ■^■~— ■•  ^^-^.s-s-ssas* 

No.  49.    GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanised  Iron  Tubs. 
No.  S4*.  THE   CASSIOBURY   FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,   as    designed   for   the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.     4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39J.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S  OWFNS  ANn  cn  Mannfjirtiirp  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &-c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATERWHeIS,  W^STnG  IpPARATuT  BA™  drying  CLOSETS,  GASWORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS    HOSEPIPES    &c    &c  Particulars  taken  in  any  fart  of  the  Coutitry.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES     CAN     BE     HAD     ON     APPLICATION. 
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PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL. 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  bum  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-filling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse.  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.G.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY. 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY   LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices.  Description,  and  Reports  of  Working,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    PORTER, 

ROCHESTER.  KENT;  72,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.G.  :  and  q.  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvELiNC  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Ivledals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES  ; 
and  at  the  last  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhau.'^tive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion,  indicated  35-horse  power,  with  a  consumption  oi  three 
and  otu-fi/th  pounds  0/ coal  pa  horse-power  per  hour. 


HOT-WATER     APPARATUS. 


COMPLETE    APPARATUS 

FOR    THE 

HEATING  Of  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Forclng-houBes,  Pits,  &c., 

Erected  complete  in  any  part  of  the  Country. 


PLANS  AND    ESTIMATES   FREE   OF  CHARGE. 


ADDRESS- 
HOT- WATER     APPARATUS     WORKS, 
31,  Bankside,  Southvvark,  London,  S.E. 


"PAXTON     PATENT    SOLID 

^  CAST  STEEL  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
TOOLS.  Made  from  one  solid  piece  of  cast 
steel,  and  carefully  tempered. 

In  Sets  as  above,  well  finished,  for  Gar- 
deners, 175.  per  set. 

In  Sets  as  above,  Polished  and  Japanned, 
for  Amateurs,  20s.  per  set. 

Manufactured  by  SPEAR  AND  JACKSON, 
/Etna  Works,  Sheffield,  and  Sold  by  all 
Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  CO 


OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  ; 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition), 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  luho  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S   PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  bricli- 

setting. 
THE     IMPROVED     FLUED     or     CHAMBERED 

SADDLE  BOILER. 
CRUCIFORVI  SADDLE  BOILER. 
NEW  PATENT  "CLIMAX"  BOILER  (1874).     See 

p.  666,  Gardener^  Chronicle. 
"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


"WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872) 

PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  {1S71) 

"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 

PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boilsr  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


SPECIAL      NOTICE. 


IMPORTANT   REDUCTION   IN   THE   PRICE   OF 

GALVANISED 
WIRE 

NETTING. 

The  undersigned,  the  INVENTOR.S  and  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS,  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  from  this  date  they  have  reduced  the  prices  of  this  article  by  one-third  of  the  origmal 
rates.     Delivery  free.     Stock  sizes  executed  upon  receipt  of  order. 


BARNARD,    BISHOP    &    BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS,    NORWICH,  and  93  and  95,  QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET, 

LONDON,    E,C.— October  20,  1877. 


WAGSTAFF'S 


Patent    Saddle  and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS., 

I     Efficient  ami  Economical.       ■-,  - 

'Awarded  6  Silver  Medals.  "^J 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E,C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinfield. 

N   EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 

During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872.  all  Boilers  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merits.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Boiler  go  without 
Night  Attention?  "  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  P.M.  to  g  A.M.),  it  still  retained  its  heat  in  looo  feet  of  4-inch 

ftipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
umace  in  the  morning— equal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  continuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners  !  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION,  Deards'  Patent  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  ofwhich  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS.  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  in  every  county  of  England 
except    three.     Amateurs  will  also  find    THE    WONDER,   a 
smaller  kind  of  Boiler,  equally  as  satisfactory,  and  certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  lone  experience,  has  proved  the  most  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant  ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  TestlmonlaL 

"Royal  E.\otic  Nursery.  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvester,  Chelsea,  S.W.— Aug.  8.  1S7;;. 

"Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  I'v/ar  the  beU  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  description^  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainly  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and  we 
have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"  We  are    not  in    the   habit  of  giving   testimonials,  but  we 

think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 

is  one  of  such  importance  to  the   Gardening  Public  generally, 

and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 

"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS.'" 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER, 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS,    &c ,    &c., 
Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
SiW  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and   under  the  inspection  of    the    inventor,  Mr.     Stevens— all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

GEORGE'S  PATENT  CALORIGEN, 

FOR 

Wanning  and  Ycniilatiiig  Small 
Conservatories, 

The  only  Gas  Stove 
in  which  the  product  of 
combustion  is  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Conser- 
vatory. 
Made  in  Wrought  Iron, 

Made  in  Copper,  £,$. 
Height,  28  inches  ;  dia- 
meter. 14  inches. 
It  will  be  found  very 
valuable  lu  the  Nursery  or 
Sick  Room,  Damp  BuUd- 
ines.  Conservatories, 
Oflices,     &G.       Exhibited 

at  the  Exhibition  of  1871 

-4r-«  (Department  of  Scientific 
■  Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  EARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed 

(not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

SrT~0~V  E  S, 

Terra-Cotta  I    Portable  I     For  Coal  I 

EOBERTS'S    PATEIT. 

Healthy  Heal  twenty-four  hours  nr  longer  for  about  i</,, 
without  attention.  For  I'-cJrooms,  Greenhouses,  or  almost  any 
nurposc.  Prospectus  and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  In 
use  daily  at  Patentee's,  THOMAS  ROBERTS. 

112,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY  ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columns,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  30^, 

Page  2^9     o    o 

Half  Page  . .         . .         . ,         ..500 
Column        ..         . .         .,         ••     3     5     o 


GARDENERS.   AND    OTHERS.    WANTING    PLACES, 

26  words  IJ,  6i/.,  and  td.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  g  words)  or  part  of  a  line, 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS     MUST"  BE    PREPAID, 


.  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  $s.  each  insertion. 

Adveriisemenis  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 


All  Subscriptions  Payable  In  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Monihs,  £1  3^.  jo^. ;  6  Months, 
lis.  lid, :  3  Months,  6j. 

Foreign  :  26s.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office, W.C., 
to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

JONES'S     PATENT    ''DOUBLE     L" 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz.,  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  Increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  in  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£   s.    d. 

ao  in. 

iS    „ 

18  „ 

300 

20  „ 

18    „ 

=4   „ 

400 

800 

20  „ 

30  ). 

500 

900 

24  .. 

24  „ 

24  .. 

700 

12    0    0 

24   .. 

24   ,, 

33   „ 

850 

14    0    0 

24  ., 

24    .. 

36   „ 

1,000 

16    0    0 

24   .. 

24   .. 

4S   „ 

1,400 

20    0    0 

28   „ 

60  ,. 

1,800 

25     0     0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  Balham  Hill,  SAV., 
May  29.  TS73. 
"Having  given  your  Patent 'Double  L  *  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  s.iy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory, 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubulat  boilers  I  have  in  work." 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS.with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London.  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIG!  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Wmdsor 
Castle  and  Frogmore  Gardens,  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  the 
late  Professor  Lindley,  &c. 

MADE  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  tem- 
perature where  it  is  applied.     A  good  covering  for  pits  and 
Forcing  Frames. 
PROTECTION  from  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

Improved  "  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6d. 

per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide is.  zod.  per  yard  run. 

3  yards  wide 3?.  per  yard. 

4  yards  wide ^s.  lod.  per  yard. 

ELISHA   T.    ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Frigi   Domo," 

Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  of  ail  Florists 

and  Seedsmen. 

NOTICE.-REMOVED  from  3,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY. 


THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and   IMPROVED    SYSTEM 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  hne  of  wire,  m- 

cluding  holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 

10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 

Length  of  Wall : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 

s.    d.       s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 

No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 

No.  13      ,.         ,,       I     3      I  10      2    5      3    o      3    7 

Illustrated    Lists,    with  full   particulars    of  the    above,   and 

Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 

free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amounting  to  2oi.  and  upwards, 

S^ectdl  gitoiations  for  larger  qua^ttities. 

J.    J.    THOMAS    Sc    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS. 
285    and     362.     EDGWARE     ROAD,     LONDON.     W. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  S:c. , 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catah^iies/rce  on  afif'licatioi. 

Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  &c, 

Useftil  and  Ornamental  for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 
'ron  and  Wire  Work — Arches, 

ron  and  Wire  Work—  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

ron  and  Wire  Work^Roseries, 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses, 

ron  and  Wire  Work— Temples, 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Covered  Ways, 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof), 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Espaliers, 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers, 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

ron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

ron  and  Wire  Work— Aviaries  and  Pheasantries, 
Wire  Work—Baskets, 
Wire  Work— Trellises. 
dSOT  R.  H,  begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit  the  favour  o\ 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who  are  contemplating  making 
alterations   In  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his  "NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS,"  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 


R.     HOLIilB  AT, 

Horticultural   Iron  and  Wire  Works, 
,  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE, 
LONDON,  W. 


BECKETT    BROS., 

HoRTICt'LTURAL  BuiLDERS  AND  HoT-WATER  ENGINEERS. 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers  of  the  Self-adjusting  Throttle  Valve, 

now  so  much  in  use  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

See  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    Two  Stamps. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

Works  :    ANCHOR  STREET,  CHELMSFORD. 


w. 


H.      LASCELLES,      HORTICULTURAL 

BuH.uER,  Finsbury  Steani  Joinery  Works 
2     B     h      Ko  V   London  E  C 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and 
CONSERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS.  Each. 

Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed    s.    d, 
good   16-0Z.    sheet  glass,  painted  four  coats,    and 
packed  ready  for  use        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..350 

Portable  Box  with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 65    q 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 
3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .       36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats     10    o 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .         . .       60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats  . ,         . .         ..166 

Illustrated  Catalogue^!. 

HM.    POLLETT'S    COLLECTION 
•     of  over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  BLOCKS  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose.     Customers  can  have  the  use  of  any  of  them 

gratis. 

H.  M.  P.  Publishes  Small  SEED  CATALOGUES  in  two 
sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small 
consumers.     Specimens  and  Prices  on  application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  12  to  15, 
Bridgewater  Gardens.  Barbican,  E.C. 


Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
^  FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1S65  by  F. 
Bur\enich.  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE,  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent,  Post  paid  10.!.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium, 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Ru'ers.  -^s.  6d. 
post-free,  from  Messrs,  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Ensraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum, 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;  Stamped,  sif. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which    must   be   paid   in   advance,    for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL;— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  go,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 
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Now  ready,  price  6,/.. 

p  H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S      NUMBER     of     the 

V^  PICTORIAL  WORLD.  Contains  Two  Sheets  of 
ENGRAVINGS,  with  seasonable  and  entertaining  literature  : 
also  a  PRESENTATION  PLATE,  entitled  "Our  Baby 
Clown." 

Sold  by  all  Newsagents.     Office,  63.  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  is.,  cloth. 

(postage  yi  ). 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO       GARDENING ; 
or  How  to  make  One  Acre  of  Lard  produce  /620  a  Year 
by  the   Cultivation  of  Fruits  and   Vegetables;  also.    How    to 
Grow  Flowers   in  Three    Glasshouses  so  as  to  realise  £,l^b    per 
-annum  dear  profit.     By  SAMUEL  WOOD,  author  of  "  Good 
Gardening." 

"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it.  The  amateur  and 
gentleman's  gardener,  and  the  market  grower  cannot  fail  to 
share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Wood's  xo\i.\\n&."~Gar/ieHe-rs'  Magazhw. 

Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co..  7,  Stationers'  Ha'I  Court,  E.C. 

Farms,  Estates.  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous   of  Renting  a    Farm   or   Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  st.iting  the  purpose  fjr 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midland  Counties 
1/ era  Id  OK-ice:.  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Lei. 

EVUE   de  rHORTICULTURE    BELGE 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Allard, 

E.  Andre'.  C.  Baltet,  T.  Buchetel.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin, 
Comte  de  Gomer.  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denlerghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt.  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  C.  Koch.  J.  Kickx.  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  E.  Oliver,  H.  Origies,  E.  Pvnaert,  E.  Rodigas. 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas.  A.  Van  Geert  Son,'H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem.  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
lor  ,  payable  in  advance. 

Pubiishing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent.  Belsium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 
at  the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  15^., 

FOOD      and       DIETETICS, 
Physiologically   and    Therapeutically   Considered.       By 

F.  W.  Paw,  RI,D..  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  at  Guys  Hospital. 

"A    standard   work    of  reference." — Lancet.     "A  book  of 
first-rate    merit. — Practitiofwr.      "  Very   full    and    exhaustive 
throughout. " — Spectator.    "  A  work  with  which  every  educated 
man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar,"— C/(t'7v;V<i/  Ne'ws. 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  and  Si.mpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

<^'  ADVERTISERS  are  rtqueited  to  note  that 
although,  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  calUd 
for,  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

Borough  of  Nottingham. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  RECREATION 
GROUNDS  and  HEAD  GARDENER —The  Public 
Walks  and  Recreation  Grounds  Committee  require  a  competent 
person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Grounds  and  Head  Gardener.  The  salary  will  be  ;^ioo  a  year, 
payable  monthly.  No  person  who  has  not  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Gardening  and  the  Management  of  Shrubberies  and  Pleasure 
Grounds  need  apply.  Applications,  stating  the  age.  and  the 
present  occupation  of  the  applicant,  with  testimonials  enclosed, 
to  be  sent  to  me,  endorsed  "  Application  for  situation  of  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  Grounds,  &c.,"  on  or  before  December 
24.  1877.  Personal  canvas  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  is 
strictly  prohibited. — Dated  this  6th  day  of  December.  By  order, 
SAM.  GEO.  JOHNSON,  Town  Clerk. 
Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham. 

ANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER.— The 

situation  of  Head  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
will  be  vacant  shortly.  —  Apply,  by  letter,  to  ROBERT 
H O DGSON,  Esq..  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle.  Sussex. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER,  age  between  30  and  35  ;  he  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  profession  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  have  lived 
principally  in  private  service.  One  other  kept.  Wages,  32.?  , 
advancing  ;  no  rooms. — Apply,  personally,  between  9  and  10  in 
the  morning,  or  by  letter,  with  full  particulars,  in  own  hand- 
writing, to  R.  B..  42,  Lee  Terrace,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

ANTED,  a    HEAD   WORKING   GAR- 

DENER,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation 
of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  &c. ,  also  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Plants  for  Bloom  entirely 
for  Market,  To  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  energetic  man  a 
liberal  salary  would  be  given. — Apply,  with  references,  by  letter 
only,  to  A.  B..  77,  Wells  Street.  Oxford  Street,  W, 

WANTED,  for  the  Bramall  Estate,  near 
Stockport.  Cheshire,  a  GARDENER  who  is  also 
accustomed  to  Nursery  Gardening.  No  glass.  —  Apply,  by 
letter,  to  Mr.  JOHN  EDWARDS,  12,  Commercial  Buildings, 
Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  Youth,  as  Out- 
door APPRENTICE,  to  the  Nursery  Business  and 
Fniit  Growing.  A  good  opportunity.  —  W.  W,,  Messrs. 
Flanagan  &  Son,  98,  Cheapside,  London.  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  respectable  MAN,  to 
take  charge  of  Fires,  and  to  fill  up  his  time  in  the 
Houses  :  one  used  to  Painting  and  Glazing  preferred.  Wages, 
20I.  per  week,  and  bothy  if  single.  Must  have  filled  a  similar 
situation,— RICHARD  BULLEN,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  an  expe- 
riencctl  BOOKING  CLERK.  One  who  h.is  been 
accustomed  to  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  preferred.  —  Apply. 
in  own  handwriting,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  previous 
employment,  references,  and  salary  expected,  to  OSBORN  and 
SONS,  Fulham^rs^rles,  London.  S.W\ 

TlfANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN. 

»  *  .  Permanent  situation,  with  increasing  salary,  if  suited. 
—Apply,  stating  full  particulars,  in  own  handwriting,  to  G.  S: 
W,  YATES,  Seed  Merchants,  Manchester. 


TyANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  for 

*  '        Seed  Shop. — Apply,  stating  terms,  with  references,  to 
JOHN  JEFFERIES  .and  CO..  Seed  Warehouse.  Oxford. 

WANTED,  a  Youth,  as  ASSISTANT  and 
IMPROVER  in  the  Seed  Trade.  Must  write  a  good 
hand  and  produce  unexceptionable  references. —THOMAS 
WHALLEY,  12,  St.  George's  Crescent.  Liverpool. 

ANTED,  a  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  can 

Draw  and  Colour    Flowers  well.— L.  R.  and  CO.,  5, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


w 


WANT    PLACES. 


~P       G.     HENDERSON 

-*~^*  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re-engagement. 

E,  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  atiswej. 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such.  — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon  his 
Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where  great 
experience  and  trust  are  required.  B.  S.  W.  would  at  the  same 
time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied  for  that 
the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as  that  would 
prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay.  — Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  four  or  five  are 
kept. — Age  29,  married,  no  encumbrance.     Good  experi- 
ence.— H.  T.  S.,  Cuxwold  Hall,  Caistor.  Lincolnshire, 

(^ARDENER    (Head).— Age   30,   married  ; 

V_J  understands  Vines,  Peaches.  Melons,  Orchids,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good 
character. — L.  R.,  High  Street,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married  ; 
twenty-five  years'  e.vperience.  Has  been  living  for  the 
last  two  years  in  the  North.  —  C.  P.,  9,  Comptcn  Street, 
Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  widower; 
thoroughly  competent  in  every  department.  Distance  no 
object.  Good  character.  — GARDENER.  42.  Lee  Terrace, 
Blackheath,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single- 
handed). — Age  33,  single;  well  up  in  every  branch. 
Highly  recommended.— Address  full  particulars  to  C.  J.  A., 
12,  Church  Terrace,  Lee,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three 
are  kept.  — Age  30.  married,  one  child  :  thoroughly  under- 
stands Hothouse  and  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character  from  present  and  previous  situation. — T.  W.,  the 
Lodge,  Drayton  House,  Castle  Hill,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  a  thoroughly 
practical,  trustworthy  Man  is  required. ^ — Age  40,  married, 
no  family;  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  from  last  and 
previous  employers. — R.  H..  50,  Waterford  Road.  Fulham.  S.W. 

/^ARDENER   (Head),  where  five    or   more 

V--^  are  kept. — Married,  no  family;  thoroughly  understands 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and 
the  general  routine  of  a  Garden  ;  over  twenty  years'  experience. 
Four  years'  good  character  from  last  situation  ;  eleven  years 
in  previous  situation.  Wife  good  Dairywoman. — W,  P.,  T. 
Rasey,  "  British  Workman,'*  Redhill. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  31,  married.— 
R.  Sleightholm,  Farfield  House.  Armley,  Leeds,  offers 
his  services  to  any  Nobleman,  Lady,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a 
really  competent  person  as  above  ;  well  up  in  the  Cultivation 
ot  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Plants,  and  Vegetables,  Early 
and  Late  Forcing,  &c.  ;  understands  Land  and  Stock. 
Excellent  reference. 

GARDjENER  (He.\d).— Age  30;  fifteen 
years'  character  from  former  .and  present  employer.  My 
employer  will  allow  any  Gentleman  wanting  a  Gardener  to 
inspect  the  gardens  of  which  I  have  the  entire  management, 
including  Glass  in  every  department.  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardens,  Parks,  Plantations,  and  the  usual  routine  of  a  gentle- 
man's place. — R.  W.,  Goldsmith's  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working),— Age  33, 

V^  married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous  employers. 
-GARDENER,  Northfleet  House,  Northfleet,  Kent. 

r:j.ARDENER   (Head,   Working),   where 

VJ  more  are  kept. —  Married,  no  family  ;  understands  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Corserv.itory,  Vines.  Melons.  Cucum- 
bers, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,— R.  WALKLING, 
Holly  Gardens,  Thorneywood  Lane,  Nottingham. 

GARDENER(Head,W0RKING).— Practical; 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  departments,  order, 
neatness,  and  cieanlincss.  both  Indoors  and  Out,  being  con- 
sidered by  him  essential  to  good  Gardening.  Active,  healthy, 
intelligent,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  Any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  such  will  please  to  communicate  with  J.  Z.,  145,  Vme 
Street,  Liverpool. 

GARDENER. — Age  30,  married,  no  family  ; 
has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Two 
years'  good  references.  South  preferred.  —  GARDENER, 
L.adywell  House,  Roundhay,  Leeds. 

?:j.ARDENER  (Good  Second,   or   Single- 

VJ  jtANDRO.  or  where  two  or  three  are  kepi). — Age  25: 
thoroughly  untlerstands  Glass.  Kitchen  Garden,  and  I.awn 
Work.  Good  reference.— G.  B.,  Mount  Vjlla,  Garland's  Road, 
Kcdhill,  Surrey. 


GARDENER    (Second).  —  Age    24;    nine 
years*    experience.     Good    character. — S.    T.,    Chelsea 
Wharf,  Lotts  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

T.j^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

-*-  EsLTblishnient.— Age  26 ;  well  up  in  the  profession, 
h'leven    years'    experience.       Good    character.  —  J.    S.,    Mr. 

Newberry,  Btetchingley  Common,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  to  any 
Nurseryman  or  Florist  requiring  an  energetic  working 
Man  ;  well  qualified  to  Grow  Plants  and  Flowers  fur  Market. 
References  to  Mr.  William  Badman,  Cemetery  Nursery, 
Gravesend. — ALPHA,  i,  Adelaide  Terrace,  Wandsworth 
Lane,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

FOREMAN,  or  SECOND,  in  the  Houses.— 
Age  24.  Eleven  years'  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Highest  reference  from  present  Gardener. — JOHN 
PAGE,  Newton  Hall  Gardens.  Stockfield-on-Tyne. 

JOURNEYMAN   (Good),  in  a  large  Estab- 

f-'  lishment,  in  the  Houses  preferred.  — Age  as.  Good 
reference.  —  R.  ALLEN,  The  Gardens,  Worsbro'  Hall, 
Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 


TMPROVER.— A  Youth,  aged  i8,  wishes  to 

J-  obtain  employment  under  a  good  practical  Gardener.  A 
Premium  of  ^5  will  be  given,— J.  ~B.,  7,  Cornwall  Mews,  South 
Kensington,  S,  W. 

To  Nurserymen.  Ploriata,  &c. 

FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN,  in  an  Estab- 
lishment  requiring  the  services  of  a  trustworthy  Man. — 
Age  38.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — A,  B.,  16,  Hethpool 
Street.  Maida  Hill,  N.W. 

Seed  Trade,  or  Seed  and  Hon  Trade,  Wholesale. 

SALESMAN,    or     TRAVELLER.— Young  ; 
experienced.     Satisfactory  references. — ALPHA,  Box  15, 
Post-office,  Leiih. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  28;  twelve  years' 
experience  in  leading  London  and  Provincial  Houses, 
both  Whosesale  and  Retail.  Good  knowledge  of  plants,  London 
preferred.  First-class  references. — G.  H.,  168,  Fulham  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN  (AssiSTANT).~Age  22  ;  has  had 

^^  six  years'  experience  in  good  Retail  Houses.  Good  refer- 
ences.—J,  E.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C. 

AGENT  in  LONDON  (Agri-Horticultural).— 
The  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience 
among  the  leading  English  and  Continental  Houses  connected 
with  the  above,  and  who  has  during  the  past  seven  years  trans- 
acted the  London  Business  of  a  well-known  Provincial  firm  re- 
tiring at  Christmas  next,  is  open  to  arrange  with  another  House 
of  good  standing  in  a  similar  capacity,  either  at  his  present 
ofTii:e,  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  City,  or  elsewhere,  or 
would  accept  Resident  Country  Agency  of  House  or  Landed 
Property,  and  give  accurate  returns  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments pertaining  thereto,  Unexceptionable  references  given  and 
required.— CURATOR,  Gard^ncs   Chronicle  Ofllce.  W.C. 

TO  SEEDSMEN,  &c.— A  young  Man,  with 
seventeen  years' experience,  desires  a  situation  ;  has  served 

as  Warehouseman,  Shopman,  Traveller,  and  Rye-grass  Buyer, 
for  best  houses  in  the  Wholesale  aad  Retail  Trade.  Moderate 
salary  expected.  Is  a  Teetotaler, — G.  M.,  4,  Duncairn  Terrace, 
Belfast. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK,  in  a  Nursery 
or  Seed    Business. — Age    33.      First-class  references. — 
K.  W.,  34,  Upper  Park  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 
Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession, 
A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the 
taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— Wholesale  :  20,  Great  Tilchfield  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COM  FORTING. 


B    P    P    S  '   S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 


JAMES       EPPS&CO. 

HOMCEOPATHIC    CHKMISTS. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  :  and  the  safest  aperiant  for  delicate 
Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists, 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILL.S. 
-  -During  eveiy  break  of  wintry  weather  exertions  should 
be  made  by  the  alllicled  to  recover  health  before  unremitting 
cold  and  trying  storms  set  in.  Throat  ailments,  Coughs, 
Wheezings.  Asthmatical  Afiections,  Shortness  of  Breath, 
Morning  Nausea,  and  Accumulation  of  Phlegm  can  readily  be 
removed  by  rubbing  this  fine  derivative  Ointment  twice  a  day 
upon  the  chest  and  neclc.  Holloway's  treatment  is  strongly 
recommended  with  the  view  of  giving  immediate  case,  prevent- 
ing prospective  danger  and  effecting  perm.aufiit  relief.  These 
all-important  ends  his  Ointment  and  I'ills  can  accomplish,  and 
will  surely  prevent  insidious  diseases  from  fastening  on  the 
constitution  to  display  themselves  afterwards  in  those  disastrous 
forms  that  will  probably  embitter  life  till  death  itself  is  almost 
prayed  for. 
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Seedsmen  to 


Her  Majesty  tlie  Queen. 


S  UTT  O  N'S 

NEW  OR  IMPROVED  VARIETIES  OF 

VEGETABLES.  FL0WER8&P0TAT08 


Seedsmen  to 


H.R.H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 


THE    LATEST    BROCCOLI. 


SUTTON'S  LATE  QUEEN  BROCCOLI. 

From  The  Garden.  ]\Iny  16. — "Tate  Queen  Broccoli  Is  a 
cream-coloured  kind  just  now  in  perfection,  the  heads  of  which 
measure  27  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  the  latest  Broccoli  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  trial  grounds,  and  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
heads,  their  closeness,  and  fine  formj  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  late  Broccolis." 

Price  13.  6d.  and  23.  6d,  per  packet. 


A  new  and  distinct  Green-fleshed  Melon, 


SUTTON'S  WHITEKNIGHTS  FAVOURITE 


Price  23.  6d.  per  packet. 


BEST     FLAVOURED     PEA 


SUTTON'S  DUCHESS  of  EDINBURGH. 

Price  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 


THE    BEST  CAULIFLOWER. 


SUTTON'S  KING  of  the  CAULIFLOWERS. 

From  Major  Dickins,  Cohhirt-am. — "Your  King  of  the 
Cauliflowers  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  Plants  grown  from  the  seed 
I  got  from  you  last  year  took  severa  prizes." 

Price  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

THE    FINEST    LETTUCE. 


SUTTON'S  SUPERB  WHITE  COS. 

Frow  Mr.  R.  \V.  Todd,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. — '"'Your  Superb  White  Cos  Lettuce  is  the  best 
kind  I  know  for  summer  use.     No  garden  should  be  without  it.  ' 

Price  Is.  per  packet,  23.  6d.  per  ounce. 


THE    BEST     POTATO. 


SUTTON'S  MAGNUM  BONUM. 


SUTTON'S 
MAGNUM    BONUM    POTATO. 

This  Potato  was  introduced  by  us  two  years  since,  and  now  undoubtedly 
ranks  as  the  best  and  most  useful  variety  in  cultivation.  It  combines  great 
productiveness  with  excellent  flavour,  while  its  power  of  resisting  disease  and 
late  keeping  properties  render  it  invaluable  both  for  gentlemen's  and  cottager's 
gardens,  as  well  as  for  field  culture.  The  tubers  are  of  uniform  size,  of  true 
kidney  shape,  with  few  and  very  small  eyes,  almost  level  with  the  surface  ;  the 
skin  is  russetted.  and  flesh  firm.  The  haulm  is  dark  green  in  colour  and  very 
robust  in  growth,  which  enables  it  to  withstand  the  disease  better  than  any 
Potato  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  may  be  cooked  directly  it  is  taken 
from  the  ground,  or  may  be  kept  till  other  varieties  are  useless. 


Mr.  Charles  V^n^-^ ,  Hmd  Gardener  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  says  :  — 

'  I  find  Magnum  Bonum  the  best  Potato  I  ever  ate.     In  flavour 

it  is  superior  to  any  variety  known." 


Lowest  price  per  sack  or  ton  on  application. 

Sutton's  New  Cyclamen,  '^Giganteum  Roseum." 

This  magnificent  variety  surpasses  all  others  yet  introduced.     Anticipating 
great  demand  we  advise  early  orders. 

Price  6s.  per  packet. 


Wi//  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  price  zs,,  post-free  for  Ji/tcen 
stamps,  or  gratis  to  Ciisto7ners, 

Sutton's   Amateurs'    Guide    and    Spring   Catalogue, 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


Cl\.^£;)  READING. 


MAGNIFICENT 
CYCLAMEN. 


NEW 


Sutton's  Giganteum  Roseum. 
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NOTICE.— All  Numbers  of  the  "-Gardeners' 
Chrofticle" prior  io  1S74  are  \s,  each. 

LI  L  I  E  S.  —  Being  an  Importer  of  many 
thousands  annually  of  choice  Lilies  direct  from  their 
native  habitats,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  can  supply  all  the  rare 
sorts  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Establishmi:nt    for    New   and    Rare    Plants,    King's   Road, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W. 

ATALOGUES.  —  His     Excellency    Pierre 

Wolkenstein  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  will  kindly  send  him  their  Catalogues.  They  should 
be  forwarded  (by  post)  to 

S.  E.  PIERRE  WOLKENSTEIN,  Secretaire  de  la  Society 
Imperiale  d'HorticuIture  de  Russie,  St.  Petersburg. 

Covent  Garden  Seeds.  Genuine  Stocks. 
COPER'S      WHOLESALE     SEED 

CATALOGUEJs  now  ready.     Apply  to 


H 


HOOPER  AND   CO.    Covent  Garden,    London,    W.C. 

MERICAN    TUBEROSES.— Magnificent 

Bulbs,  the   finest  ever   oflfered,  55.  &(f.    and   ts.    dd.   per 
doien.     Trade  prices  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

HOOPER   AND   CO.,   Covent   Garden.    London.   W.C. 

YMENOPHYLLUM       WILSOnTT. 

\  quantity  of  the  above  for  sale,  in  fine  condition. 
Apply,  M.  R.  DIXON.  Seathwaite,  I'orrowdale.  Keswick. 

NUTTING  AND  SONS'  Wholesale  Garden 
and  Flower  Seed  CATALOGUE  is  now  published. 
A  copy  has  been  posted  to  their  Friends.  Any  one  not  having 
received  it.  upon  application  another  shall  be  sent. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C, 

PIRyEA    (HOTeTaT^JAPONICA.— 

The  above  can  be  had.   in   fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6f.  per  100.  £,^  per  looo,  or  .£60  per  lo.ooo. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S       ROSES,      20,000. 

HEPATICA      CrERULEA,      8,oco. 

May  be  tiad  from 

J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

S"     P  I  G  E  lTa      MARYLANDI  CA.— 
Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64J.  per  100. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN.  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

ANDANUS  UTILIS.—Extensive  stock  of 

this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  20J.  per  100,   rSoj.  per 
1000.     Extremely  healthy.  6,  8  and  10  inches  hich  an  j  upwards, 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
N.B.   English  CATALOGUE  post.free. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  :   also  CATA- 
LOGUE o(  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgworth,  Herts. 

420.000  Packets  of 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  are  now  in 
course  of  Preparation  for  Advertiser,  who  is  introducing 
an  unequalled  ir.  Collection  for  1878.  comprising  100  v.iricties, 
in  24  separate  packets  :  specimen,  post-free,  \s.  ■?d  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  kOYDS,  High  Wycombe,  IJuck-s. 

EAKALE,  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB. 

— Roots  fbr  forcing.     Exceptionally  fine,  very  low  prices. 
For  special  quotations  apply  to 

H.  THORN'l'ON,  12,  Maxwell  Road,  FuUiam,  S.W. 


English  Yews,  EngUsli  Yews. 

ENGLISH  YEWS,  3*10  4  feet,  I2.r.  per  doz., 
8o,r.  per  loo  ;    4  to  4^  feet,    iSj.   per  doz.,    loor.   per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen. 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    52,    Market   Square, 
Northampton. 

A  Special  Offer. 

FIFTY   THOUSAND    OAKS,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
to  10  feet  :  ELM,  3,  g,  lo.  ii,  to  12  feet  ;  SYCAMORE, 
SPRUCE,  &c.     Prices  on  application  to 

M.  AND  A.  CUNNINGHAM  and  CO.,  The  Forge  Nur- 
series, Burton-on-Trent. 


SPANISH    CHESTNUT,    LARCH,    ASH, 
ALDER. — A  large  (]uantity,  well  rooted,  transplanted. 
7"rade  liberally  dealt  with. 

GEORGE  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 


A  Specially  Cbeap  Offer. 

PICEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens,  3,  4,  5,  to  6  feet,  at  3,1.,  ^s.,  55., 
and  f>s.  each  ;   less  per  dozen.     Quotations   to  the  Trade   on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON.  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

80,000  Fontlcum  Rhodoaendrons. 
TOHN    STANDISH     and     CO.    have     an 

'I      immense   stock  of  PONTICUMS   to  offer,  suitable   for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 


ForeBt  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
MEN  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST,  whicn  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  application. 

TEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

t7      134,   Faubourg  de  Bru.xelles,   Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in   London  :     Messrs.    R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON» 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78- 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Plant  ;rs  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

Pansy  Seed. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  have  much  pleasure 
in  offering  Show  and    Fancy  Pansy   Seed,  saved  from 
the  finest  named  Flowers,     Price  on  application. 

DOWNIE     AND     LAIRD,    17.    South     Frederick    Street, 
Edinburgh. 

First-class  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES.  AnimmensestockofEVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries.  Cottingham,  near  Hull. 

M.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 

Sussex,  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  stocks  in  Europe. 

Specialties — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons. 

OLTYBE"RRIES"and^BEECH     ^MAST 

for  Sale,     Apply  to 
P.  H.  HIGGINS.  Clonmel.  Ireland. 

Notice. 

RURST  AND  SON  beg  to  state  their 
TRADE  LIST  has  been  forwarded  to  all  their 
Customers.  Should  any  one  not  h.Tve  received  a  copy  and  will 
let  them  know,  another  shall  be  sent,  as  some  are  occasionally 
lost  in  the  post, 

6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

LENAULT-HUET,  Nurser>^an,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France,  begs  Wholesale  Seedsmen  to  send  him 
their  latest  CATALOGUES,  and  to  make  special  offers  of 
CONIFER,  SHRUB,  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

0~liE   SOLD    cheap,   or   EXCHANGED 

for  a  few  Small  Flowering  STOVE    PLANTS,   about 

40  Choice    STOVE    and    GREENHOUSE    FERNS,     well 

established  plants,  in  32's  and  i6's,  suitable  for  present  decoration. 

P  .    M  1  T  C  H  A  M  ,    Prestwold    Gardens.    Loughborough, 

Leicestershire. 


w 


WANTED,  TEA  ROSES,   MartSchal  Niel 
and  Gloire  de  Dijun,  strong  plants  from  open  ground  : 
also  Seedling  IIRIERS. 

E   COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

ANTED,    DRAC/ENA   TERMINALIS, 

in  large  and  small  quantities. 
W.  HOWARD,  2c),  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,      700     good,     strong,    young 
BRIER   STOCKS  for  Budding  full  Standard  Roses 
on.     State  cash  price,  goods  put  on  rail,  to 

C.  WHITEHOUSE,  Nurseryman,  Hrereton,  Rugclcy. 

WANTED,  Two  Standard  Trained  PEACH 
TREES,  3  years  old,   with  s  feet  stems.     State  price 
and  particulars  to 

IIV.  WATT,  Barton  Scograve,  Kettering. 


FRUITING    PLANTS  of  ORANGES, 
St.  Michael's,  Blood  and  Tangierine,  can  be  supplied  by 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Nurseries,  Sawbridgworth. 
Herts.  Price  and  List  of  sorts  on  application. 

ULBOUS  BEGpNIAS.— Seed  saved  from 

the  newest  varieties,  including  Acme.  Diamant,  Emperor, 

Excelsior,  Paul  Masurel,  White  Queen,  Sic,  in   separate   or 

mixed  packets,  with  Cultural   Directions.      Bulb  Orders    for 

spring  delivery  booked. 

JOHN  LAING  A.\D  CO.,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade. 

HB.  SMITH  has  for  Sale  a  good  stock  of 
•  Short  and  Half-Standard  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON, 
Standard  and  Half-Standard  HYBRID  PERPETUALS, 
leading  sorts. ^Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 

L^RGE"  tree  BOX^Handsome,  bushy, 
and  well  rooted,  5,  6,  7  and  S  f«et  high.  Tree  Box 
live  under  trees  better  than  any  other  evergreen  tree.  Prices 
on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 

T.  JACK.SON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

O SHORN  AND  SONS  call  attention  to  their 
extensive  collection  of  HARDY.  ORNAMENTAL, 
DECIDUOUS,  and  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
CONIFERv'K,  &c.,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  will  be 
forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 

Futham  Nurseries,  London,  S.W. 

UPERB      NEW     BEGONIAS.— 

Hybiids  of  the  finest  new  named  sorts.     Some  of  these 

Seedlings  have   this  year   been   valued   by  the    best   English 

authority  at  Ten  Guineas  each.     Will  prove  most  magnificent 

Bedding  as  well  as  House  Plants.     Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  51. 

AUSTIN  ANU  McASLAN,  16,  Buchanan  Street.  Glasgow. 

RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting  in 

Pots  : — Peaches.  Nectarines.  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Cherries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

QPECIMEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 

O     TREES  and    SHRUBS  for  immediate  effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES.  &c.     An  inspection  solicited. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
H.  LANE  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Barkhamsted,  Herts. 

DWARF  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 
Brier,  of  the  leading  E.fhibilion  varieties,  gs.  per  dozen, 
package  free.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 
JOHN    HOUSE,    F.R.H.S.,    Eastgate    Nurseries,    Peter- 

borough. 

WPOTTEN  can  supply  strong  Standard 
•  ROSES,  good  sorts,  W.  P.  's  selection,  i2.r.  per  dozen  : 
RED  CURRANTS,  3-yr.,  strong,  12s.  per  100;  i-yr. 
AUCUBAS,  strong.  i,os.  per  1000  ;  QUICKS,  2  to  3  feet, 
strong,  price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Camden  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Vines  for  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

JOHN  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
near  Liverpool,  begs  to  state  that  his  stock  of  Young 
VINES  is  this  year  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  he  is  now 
Booking  Orders  to  be  supplied  when  required.  Inspection  of 
the  stock  is  invited. 

NSTONE'S    ST.    MARTIN'S 


TOH 

O       RHl 


roots,  9^.  per  dozen.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GENERAL  NURSERY  TRADE  LIST  now  ready. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen.  Dundee,  N.B. 

RHUBARB,  SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS, 
Extra  Strong  for  Forcing.     Price  on  application  to 
JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    "Newton"  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

SPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

of  Connover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  and  3-yr.     Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing, 

C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich, 


ASPARAGUS,    for   Forcing   or   Planting.— 
A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.      For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H.  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

AS  P  A  R  A'g  U  S.  —  MTny  Ihousan'd  ili^ 
selected  4-yr.  old  Roots,  at  2.r.  per  100.  Packages  for 
quantities  of  400  and  under,  tj.  6d.  each.  Terms,  Cash  with 
order.  R.  BATH,  Crayford. 

HITE     CAPE     EVERLASTINGS, 

new  crop,  in  splendid  condition. 
Silver  leaves.  naUiral  (Witteboom).     Prices  on  application, 
C,   J.    nLACKITH  AND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
.Street,  I.onilon,  K.C. 

Oentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Omers 

RRQUIR[NG 

GARDEN    POTS   of  best   quality,  are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  applicatioa. 
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SALE    BY    AUCTION. 

Importation  of  LUium  auratum  from  Japan, 

IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on  FRIDAY.  December  aS,  at  half- 
past  12  o'Cloclc  precisely,  8000  splendid  BULBS  of  LILIUi\i 
AURATUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan  in  the  best  possible 
condition  :  laoo  tuberous-rooted  BEGONIAS  of  sorts  :  fiooo 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  a  quantity  of  other 
LILIES  and  BULBS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  an  Established 
SEED    and    FLORIST    BUSINESS. 
K.  W..  7.  Cary  Parade,  Torquay. 

FOR    SALE,   a   SEED    BUSFnESS,   iiTa 
leading  thoroughfare  in  Belfast,  Ireland — Stock,  Fixtures, 
&c.,  of  an  improving  Retail  Seed  Trade.     Rent  and  taxes  about  - 
,;^7o  per  annum. — G.  M.,  4,  Dnncairn  Terrace,  Antrim  Road, 
Belfast. 

Brockley. 

To  MARKET  GARDENERS,  DAIRYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  of  a  small 
compact  FARM,  ccintaining  22  acres.  In  good  state  of 
cultivation  and  fully  cropped.  Price,  including  Horses, 
Wagffons,  Boxes,  Lights,  &c.,  £iO'^a.     Apply  to 

Messrs.  DENNANT  and  PORTER,  127.  Lewisham  High 
Road,  S.E.,  and  63,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

URSERY  (Small),  about  5  miles  from  town. 

Quantity  of  well-arranged  Glass,  partly  heated  by  Hot 
water.     Lease  about  fifteen  years.     Price  moderate.     Apply  to 
F.  W.  SEARLE,  Auctioneer,  Tottenham. 

Brigiiton.— To  Florists  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  a  main  thoroughfare,  in  the 
centre  of  Brighton,  a  SHOP,  with  Plate  Glass  Double 
Front,  Patent  Revolving  Shutters,  and  Glass  Roof.  Dimensions, 
20  by  27  feet.     For  terms,  apply  to 

Mr.  S.  RIDLEY,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  155,  North 
Street,  Brighton. 

In  tlie  Midland  Counties  (4317)- 

To  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS,  and  SEEDSMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  capital 
BUSINESS,  in  a  large  and  busy  Market  Town,  with 
excellent  railway  facilities.  Comprises  SJ-^  acres  of  deep  rich 
Nursery  and  Market  Garden  Land,  convenient  Dwelling-house 
and  Seed  Shop,  13  Greenhouses,  ample  Outbuilditiffs.  Manure 
and  Sewage  ready  to  hand  for  nothing.  Lease  nine  years  un- 
expired. Rent  very  moderate.  Price  required  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS.  98.  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.G. ^^^ 

Bristol  (4338).— To  Florists  and  Others. 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  in  a  good  neighbourhood, 
a  small  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS.  Comprises  a  nine- 
roomed  Residence,  also  Shop,  Show-house,  and  other  Glass 
Erections  belonging  to  Vendor,  and  standing  on  i^  acre  of 
land.  Rent  on  lease,  .^41  xos.  Price  £,i-^Q,  Stock  optional. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Me.ssrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  q3,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.G. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS'S 

MONTHLY  LIST  of  NURSERIES,  &c.,  to  be  LET 
or  SOLD  will  appear  on  the  First  Day  of  the  New  Year,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

HE  AYLESBURY    DAIRY   COMPANY 

(Limited),  St.  Petersburg  Place,  Eayswater,  London,  W. 
The  Company  have  recently  opened  large  Provision  Stores, 
and  are  now  supplying,  In  addition  to  MILK  and  CREAM,  all 
descriptions  of  DAIRY  FARM  PRODUCE  :-Hams.  Bacon, 
Lard.  Bath  Chaps,  and  every  kind  of  Cheese,  both  English 
and  Foreign  :  also  smoked  and  rolled  Tongues,  Potted  Meats, 
&c.  Foreign  and  Country  Orders  leceive  every  attention. 
Cash  remittance  or  Banker's  reference  required  with  Country 
Orders.     Full  Price  Lists  sent  an  application  to 

Mr.  HENRY  WHELAN,  Secretary. 

Vin  6  s^ Vine  s — vinfl  r 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING,"  price  i\s.  and  42J.  each.  For  Detailed  List  and 
Descriptions,  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "HARDY  PROLIFIC,"  price  loj.  6<;.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  aif.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

Cucumber,  RoUisson's  Telegraph. 
J.  HARDY  begs  to  offer  to  the  Trade, 

•  SEED  of  his  SELECTED  STOCK 

of  the  above,  by   the    100  Seeds  or  the  Ounce. 

Cash  or  reference.     Price  on  application  to 

H.  J.  HARDY, 

Stour  Valley   Seed   Grounds,    Bures,    Suffolk. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED        POTATOS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  SPECIAL  PRICED 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready.     It  com- 
D'isi  s  n'l   ihe  best    sorts,   bnth  English  and  American.     They 
hive  .^H  been  grown  from  carefully  selected  stocks,  are  free  from 
disease,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  very  reasonable. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech, 

OTATOS.— The   finest   Collection   of  New 

Varieties  ever  sent  out,  and  all  the  standard  sorts  of 
value,  both  English  and  American.     Wholesale  and  retail. 
CATALOGUE  of 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
HOOPER'S    NOVELTIES   IN    POTATOS    for    1S78,  a 
splendid  collection,  quite  unequalled. 

To  the  Trade.— Azalea  amcena  Caldwellll. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS  beg  to 
•  offer  strong  bushes  of  this  fine  improved  variety 
(which  at  this  early  season  is  blooming  profusely),  at  i8j.  per 
dozen,  ;£s  P^r  loo- 

W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshir?. 


H 


Fruit-bearing  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS  —A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN    STANdlSH    and    CO.,   Royal  Nurseries,   Ascot, 
Berks. 

YROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 

best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spines  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  from  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

ROSES,    Dwarf    Hybrid    Perpetuals,    very 
strong,  of  leading  sorts,  on    Manetti  Stock  ;   these,  being 
budded  so  low  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  of  the  stock,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  pots  or  beds  ;  91.  to  -lis.  per  dozen, 
7aj.  per  100. 
YUCCA  RECURVA,fine  specimens,  about  2  feet,  3^.  6rf.  each 
PYRACANTHA.  Red-berried,   hardy  plants,    i-yr.,  in  4-inch 
pots,  4  to  6  inches,  3J.  per  dozen,  215.  per  100. 
,,     2-yr. ,  in  5-inch  pots,  95.  per  do2en. 

H.  McMillan,  St.  James'  Road   Nurserj',  Kmgston-on- 
Thames. 

American  Grown  Tuberose  Roots. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  of  my  own  growing, 
finest  quality  Roots.  ,:^5  per  1000. 
EULALIE  JAPONICA  VARIEGATA.  £1  per  100. 
FRANKLENIA  PUBESCENS,  2  to  4  feet,  15^.  per  dozen. 

All  packed  free  ;  freight  by  steamer,  Baltimore  to  Liverpool, 
low.    JOHN"  SAUL,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  America. 

Vines-  -Vines— Vines. 

J  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
•  Liverpool,  has  still  on  hand  several  thousands  of  strong, 
well  ripened  VINES.  Fruiting  Canes,  io,r.  ^d.  to  \is.  6d,  each  ; 
Planting  Canes,  ^s-  to  7^.  6d.  each.  Catalogues  free.  Trade 
supplied.     Terms  on  application. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Slirubs, 

SEEDS,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 
•  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The    "ORCHARDIST,"  price  3J.  6d.    The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

'■'pO      EFFECT     A      CLE  ARAN  cIe 

J-  the  following  little  LOTS  are  offered  :— 

5030  ASH,  i^<  to  sli  feet,  for  rscw. 
5000  RHODODENDRONS,  3  to  4  ft.,  fine,  751.  per  100. 
Free  into  railway  truck. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Eagshot. 

Bulbs.  OrcMds,  &c. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  Stc,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  Novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 

To  tlie  Trade  Only,  for  Cash  on  Delivery. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS, 

strong,  zos.  per  loo. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom  splendid  trusses,  loj.    per 
gross. 
THOMAS    KITLEY,    Oldfield   Nursery,    Bath. 

Cover  Planting,  &c. 

SAMUEL  AND  JAMES  SMITH  (late 
J.  Smith,  Sen.),  Tansley  Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derby- 
shire, have  the  following  in  large  quantities,  viz.  : — RHODO- 
DENDRON PONTICUM.i  y.  to  2  feet,  nos.  per  lOO,  iSoj. 
per  1000 ;  2  to  3  feet,  zos.  per  loo,  iSoi.  per  looo  ;  3  to  4  feet, 
20s.  per  100,  zoos,  per  1000  ;  5-yr.  seedling,  izs.  per  loooj  £$0 
per  100,000, 

BROOM,  i-yr.  seedling,  zs.  6d.  per  1000,  zos.  per  10,000 ; 
2-yr.  do,,  4s.  per  1000,  305.  per  10,000. 

GORSE,  I-yr.,  zs.  per  loco,  255.  per  20,000, 
Nursery  LIST  on  application. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  whole  of  the  PLANTS 
now  at  Ravensworth  House,  Walham  Green,  consisting 
of  some  large  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons,  Myrtles,  zoo 
Azaleas,  ico  Fuchsias,  Pot  Roses,  Ferns,  150  Cinerarias,  130 
Pelargoniums,  over  4000  bedding  plants,  &c.  Mr.  Watts,  the 
Gardener,  will  show  the  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  HENRY  WALLACE,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead. 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  50  fine 
plants,  5  to  6  feet,  in  large  pots,  los.  ^d.  each.  Also 
400  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  lo  to  15  feet,  in  pots,  all  safe  to 
transplant,  at  loj.  dd.  each. 

A  large  assortment  of  tall  EVERGREEN  TREES.  S  to 
10  feet  and  upwards,  grown  expressly  for  Screens,  Blinds,  and 
Planting  for  Immediate  Effect. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

SPECIAL    LY       CHEAP 

OFFER. 
ASH.  2  to  lY^  feet  ;  BIRCH,  iK  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet  ; 
ALDER,  aK  to  3M,and  3',<  to  s  feet  ;  LARCH,  i^^  to  2.  and 
2^104;^  feet;  SPRUCE,  i^^  to  2  feet;  SCOTCH,  ijitoafeet; 
BIRCH,  8  to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet  ;  CHESTNUTS,  Horse, 
8  to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet;  LAUREL,  Colchic,  4  to  5  feet  ; 
SYCAMORE,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet  ;  LABURNUM,  English 
and  Scotch,  2-yr.  ;  ACER  NEGUNDO,  2-yr.  ;  AILANTUS 
GLANDULOSA.  2-yr.  :  BROOM.  Common,  2-yr.  seedlings  ; 
DECIDUOUS  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in  variety,  301.  per 
100.  Preston  Nursery  Company,  Preston. 

WILLIAM  TROUGHTON,  Manager. 

Special  Offer  of  large  Standard  Frult-bearlng 
PLUM  TREES. 
"P  AND  G.  NEAL  have  the  above  to  offer  in 
-S-V»  extra  large  plants,  well-rooted,  and  in  fine  condition  for 
removal.  Price,  with  List  of  Sorts,  on  application.  Also,  extra 
fine  RHUBARB  for  Forcing,  viz.  ;  Early  Albert,  Victoria, 
Sovereifiti,  and  Myatt's  Linnaus. 

The  Niu-series,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 


Now  Ready, 

THE  LAWSON  COMPANY'S  NURSER 
CATALOGUE   for  187S  ;  will  be  forwarded  free  upon 
application. 

The    LAWSON    SEED    and    NURSERY    COMPANY 
(Limited),  Edinburgh  and  London. 

pHARLES~^HARPE    and    CO.'S   Whole- 

V--*     sale  Priced  LIST  for   187S  is  now   ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded,  post  free,  on  application. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  Sleafoi'd. 


HOLLIES  and  YEWS.— A  large  quantity  of 
Green  and  Variegated,  both  new  and  old  varieties,  to 
be  Disposed  of,  in  large  or  small  lots  ;  all  recently  transplanted, 
and  in  good  condition  for  removal.     Many  of    the  Hollies  are 
beautifully  berried  and  admirably  .adapted  for  Christmas  Trees. 
GARDENER,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Coventry. 

To  tlie  Trade. 
^INES,  VINES,  VINES.— Strong  Fruiting 

V  Canes  of  Black  Hambur,£;!i,  Mrs.  Plnce,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, Gros  Colman,  and  Lady  Downe's,  ^s.  6d.  each.  Strong 
Planting  Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  White  Tokay,  and  Black  Alicante,  ^i-.  each.  The 
above  are  well  ripened,  short-jointed  stufl". 

W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

eITmAN      lily     of     the     VALLEY.— 

Imported,  extra  strong  roots  for  immediate  use,  at  42r. 
per  1000,  packing  included.  Cash  with  orders,  samples  for  six. 
stamps. 

The  Nursery,  30,  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

INUM     TIGRINUM     (See     Garde?iers' 

Chronicle  \^?.t\\&sV). — The  finest  yellow  winter-flowerin,^ 
plant  in  cultivation.  A  quantity  for  sale,  full  of  flower  buds, 
in  32's,  at  z^s.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  MILES,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  CUftonville. 
Sussex. 

New  and  Choice  Potato  o£fered  by 

WS  M  I  T  H  AND  SON, 
•  Aberdeen, 

GRAMPIAN  (Robertson).— A  very  handsome  and  singularly 
distinct  early  round  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Sunny- 
side,  Elairs,  Aberdeenshire.  The  tubers  are  large  and  flattish, 
having  very  shallow  eyes,  skin  pinkish  white,  flaked  with  rich 
rosy  pink  round  the  eyes  ;  flesh  pure  white,  very  dry,  and 
floury  when  boiled,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  very  early 
and  a  most  abundant  cropper,  remarkable  for  its  hardy  constitu- 
tion and  vigorous  growth,  growing  well  in  any  soil.  Grampian  was 
to  be  seen  in  every  prize  collection  of  any  importance  at  the  lead- 
ing competitions  of  the  last  two  seasons.    Price  upon  application. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents,  NUTTING  and  SONS,  Seed 
Merchants,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.G. 
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OFFER. 


APPLES.  Standards,  fine,  65s.  per  100. 
PEARS,  Standards,  fine,  ^os.  per  100. 

.,     Pyramids,  fine,  izs.  to  i^s.  per  dozen. 
APRICOTS.  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  zZs.  to  305,  per  dozen. 
APPLES.  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  iZs.  to  zzs.  per  doz.       [doz. 
CHERRIES,    Dwarf-trained   Morello,  very  fine,  24J.  per 
PEARS,  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  20^.  to  25s.  per  dozen. 
W.    BALL    AND    CO.,     The     Nurseries,     Bedford     Road, 
Northampton. 

ENTISH    FRUIT   TREES.— One  of  the 

largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tall  Standard  CHERRIES.  Standard.  Pyramid,  and  Espaliei 
APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  jas.  per  too  ;  GOOSE 
BERRIES,  CURRANTS,  Sec. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  tSro. 

To  the  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
NuRSEKVMEN.  Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES.  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILEERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lancj  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Special  Offer. 

JOHN  LUFF,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Hastings, 
offers  as  under,  at  very  low  prices  for  Cs^h  : — 
LAURUSTINUS,  bushy,  i  to  2  feet,  45.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  3  feet, 
6s.  per  dozen. 
,,     splendid  specimens,  well  rooted,  3  to  4  feet,  i8j.  per  doz. 
LAURELS,  extra  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  65.  per  dozen. 
,,    single  specimens,  4  to  5  feet,  izs.  per  dozen ;  5  to  6  feet, 
zZs.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET,   Evergreen,  stout  and  well  rooted,  3  to  4  feet,  zos. 

per  1000. 
ASPARAGUS,  2-yr.,  3-yr.,  and  4-yr.,  lof.,   iys.6d.,  and  2$s. 

per  1000. 
IVIES,  of  sorts,  strong,  in  pots,  3  to  5  feet,  6s.  per  dozen, 

Queen  of  Lilies,  Lilium  auratmn. 

As  this  year's  shipments  have  now  arrived  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  atten- 
tionto  the  following  reduced  prices  : — sizes  :  No.  i,  6d.  ; 
No.  2,  gd. ;  No.  3,  is.;  and  splendid  bulbs,  is.  6d.  each.  Sampling 
orders  are  supplied  only  in  the  followmg  quantities,  and  are  care- 
fully packed  in  tin  boxes  to  contain  only  the  foHowingnumber  of 
bulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including  carriage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 2  bulbs,  6d.  extra ;  4  bulbs,  \s.  6d.  ;  8  bulbs, 
zs.  •  T?  bulbs,  zs.  5flf.,  added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  Quantities 
of  18  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carriage  free,  less  10  per  cent, 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GORDON,  Lily.  Bulb,  and  Plant  Importer, 
10,  CuUum  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Post-olfice  Orders  payable  at  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 

ir"E         NURSERIES, 

Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 

The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS.  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.  A  personal  in.^pec- 
tlon  earnestly  solicited.  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  from,  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Bnghton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 
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CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

SEED      MEECHANTS     AND      GEOWEES,      SLEAFOED, 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  NOVELTIES  :— 

THE    RAUCEBY    HALL    MELON. 

This  splendid  new  Green-fleshed  Melon  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  gardener  at  Rauceby  Hall, 
and  has  during  the  past  two  seasons  been  exhibited  seventeen  times — in  every  case  gaining  a  First  Prize.  It 
is  hardy,  a  fine  setter,  and  a  very  heavy  cropper.  The  fruit  is  very  beautifully  netted,  the  flesh  juicy,  sweet, 
and  melting,  and  of  a  very  rich  flavour.  Altogether  it  is  a  variety  of  unquestionable  superiority,  and  worthy  a 
place  in  every  garden.  t^    .  o  c>  j  -i-*       i      j. 

^  ^  "^  Price,    2s.    6d.    per    Packet. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  W,  Ingram,  Esq.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens. 

"Dear  S!r,— The  Greeii-fleshed  Melon  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  Sleaford  Show  this 
year,  and  to  which  the  First  Prize  was  awarded,  w.ts  of  exceptional  excellence,  having  a  rich 
flavour,  and  being  sweet,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  "  I  am,  yours  tnily, 

"  November  21,  1877.  *'  W.  INGRAM." 

From  Mr.  J.ames  Brown,  Rauceby  Hall  Gardens. 

"  Dear  Sir, — My  Seedling  Green-fleshed  Melon  has  a  very  hardy  constitution,  it  is  a  very  free 
setter  and  immense  cropper,  beautifully  netted,  and  unquestionably  the  handsomest  and  finest 
flavouied  Melon  grown,  averaging  from  3  to  4^^  lb.  in  weight.  I  have  exhibited  myself  several 
times,  and  it  has  never  been  beaten.  You  can  safely  recommend  it  to  be  the  very  best  Melon 
ever  sent  out,  and  the  entire  stock  is  in  your  hands,  "  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"Novemberi2,  1877.  "JAMES  BROWN." 


From  Mr.  C.  Billeson,  Syston  Park,  Granifiam. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  ta.sted,and  also  seen  growing,  the  Melon  called  Rauceby  Hall  Seedling, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  really  first-clas^  Melon,  most  delicious  in  flavour,  free  setter,  and  a  very 
robust  constitution.  It  is  medium  in  size,  thin  rind,  and  very  juicy,  A  most  handsome  fruit  for 
the  table.  "  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"November  16,  1877.  "  C.  BILLESON." 

From  Mr.  Gkorge  Sandv,  Haverholme  Priory,  Sleaford. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  have  grown  your  Seedling  Melon,  with  several  other  varieties,  the  last  two 
seasons,  and  find  it  to  be  of  good  constitution,  a  very  free  better,  fruit  of  medium  size,  beautifully 
netted,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  its  crop  off  much  quicker 
than  many  other  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  which  will  make  it  valuable  for  early  and  late 
crops.  "  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  November,  9,  1877,  "  GEORGE  SANDY/' 


SHARPE'S    INVINCIBLE. 


SHARPE'S  INVINCIBLE. 


NEW  LONG-PODDED  BLUE  MARROW  PEA. 


CHARLES    SHARPE     &    CO. 

Have  much  pleasure  in  sending  out  for  the  first  time  this  invaluable  new 
main-crop  Pea,  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  William  Culverwell,  of 
Thorpe  Perrow,  who  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  vegetable. 

The  Invincible  is  a  cross  between  Veitch's  Perfection  and  Essex  Rival,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  but  little  liable  to  the  attack  of  mildew. 

The  plant  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  of  a  robust  branching  habit.  The  pods  are  produced  in 
pairs,  and  occasionally  three  together,  from  near  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  stem— the  rows 
having  the  appearance  of  being  clothed  with  pods  from  top  to  bottom.  The  pods  are  closely 
packed  with  from  ten  to  twelve  large  Peas,  which,  when  cooked,  are  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  of  a 
beautiful  deep  green  colour. 

As  a  main-crop  Pea,  either  for  the  Gentleman's  Garden  or  the  Market  Gardener,  Charles 
.SHARPE  &  Co.  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Invincible  Pea  will  be  found  superior  to 
.-inything  yet  sent  out. 

Price,  per  Quart,  5s. 
Half-pint  Packets,  free  by  post,  Is.  Od. 


PEICE    TO    THE     TEADE    ON    APPLICATION. 
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TO        THE        TRADE. 
LIMERICK    SEED  and   NURSERY    COMPANY, 

8,     GEORGE      STREET,     LIMERICK. 
Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

EDWARD       BAKER 

Respectfully  intimates  that  he  has  Purchased  the  interest  in 
ihe  old  established  Business,  so  successfully  carried  on  by 
Alderman  Abraham.  T.P.,  at  the  above  address,  and  is  now 
iirepared  to  receive  TRADE  LISTS  and  Special  Offers  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

CRANSTON'S     NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED    1785. 

SPECIA  LI  TIE  S: 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS. 

Address — 

CRANSTON   &  CO., 

KING'S    ACRE,  near   HEREFORD. 
Catalogues  free. 

ROSE     BUDS. 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  succession  of  Roses  from  the 
open  KTound,  from  June  to  November  (without  forcing), 
should  plant 

QUEEN  of  BEDDERS  (Noble). 

See  Gardtners"  Chronicle,  IVIay  5.  A  beautifu  bouquet 
was  cut  from  open  ground  Nov,  ao,  1876,  Price  is 
within  reach  of  everybody. 


CHARLES      NOBLE,      BAGSHOT 


WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 

Established  1806,) 

ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "WaUham"  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 

AVENUE     TREES^ 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true   Platanus  occidentalls,   from   10  to  ao  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 
POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  12  to  20  feet  high. 
These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  for  Street 
and  Avenue  Planting. 
They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 
question,   the   finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to  be  found  in  any 
tsiirsery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     WATERER, 

KNAP      HILL,      WOKING,      SURREY. 


To  tlie  Trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEED. 

HAND  F.  SHARPENS  WHOLESALE 
•  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Every  variety  named  in  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.     The  prices  are  very  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


The  Finest  Strain  of  Petunias  in  the  "World. 

HENDER  AND  SONS  can  confidently 
recommend  their  superior  strain  of  PETUNIAS.  The 
Seed  now  off'ered  has  been  saved  from  the  finest  selected 
varieties  during  the  past  summer.  Flowers  of  immense  size,  of 
very  thick  substance,  beautifully  mottled  and  striped,  very 
rich  in  colour  ;  habit  very  dwarf  and  short  jointed. 

Mr.  Keynks,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury,  says: — "  I  can  with 
the  greatest  safety  recommend  the  Petunia  Seed  sent  out  by 
Hender  &  Sons.  I  have  grown  it  for  two  years,  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  prove  true  m  every  respect,  scarcely  any  self- 
coloured  flowers  among  them." — November  13,  1877. 

Singles,  per  p.acket,  200  seeds,  2J.  ;    Doubles,  5^. 

Sealed  with  our  name. 

List  of  Testimonials  post-free. 

HENDER  AND  SONS,  Bedford  Nursery,  Plymouth. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE.— We  only 
supply  Wholesale  Houses  with  our  strain  of  DOUBLE 
PETUNIAS  NOT  WITH  SINGLE.  All  packets  sealed 
with  our  name.     NOVELTY  LIST  post-free. 

HENDER  AND  SONS,  Bedford  Nursery,  Plymouth. 


s 


FECIAL       OFFER 


ABIES  DOUGLASII,  5  to  6  feet.  ^.s.  to  3?.  bd.  each. 
ARBOR-VIT^  GIGANTEA,  6  leet,  5^.  each. 

„     LOEBII.  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  i8j.  to  24.^.  per  dozen. 
,,     WAREANA.  5  to  6  feet,  12^'.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  5,  6.  and  7  feet,  y.  6il  to  5^.  each. 

,      DEODARA,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  3^.  6it'..  55.,  and  7s.  6d.  each. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  11  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS.  5  to  6  feet,  ^s.  to  75.  6d,  each. 
CUPRESSUS    LAWSONIANA,   5,   6,  and  7  feet,  24^.,   30^., 
and  36J.  per  dozen. 
,,     ,,     7  to  Q  feet,  42^.  to  4SJ.  per  dozen. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  2,    3,  and   3^^    feet,    9J.,    12^.,    and  iSr. 

per  dozen. 
LIMES,  8  to  10  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 

PICEA  NOBILIS.  2H,  3.  3K.  and    4   feet,    3J.    6</.,   5^.,   to 
75.  6d.  each. 
,,     NORDMANNIANA,  3,  4,  s.  and  6  feet,  y.  6d.,  5^.,  to 

■is.  6d.  each. 
,,     PINSAPO,  ^Yz,  i,   3}i.  and   4  fett,    ss.  6d.,   3s.  6d.,   to 

3J.  each. 
„     ,,     extra  specimens,  ^}i  to  sH  feet,  js.  6d.  each. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  5  feet.  6^.  to  gs.  per  dozen. 
YEW,  English,  2^.  3.  3li.  4.  and  4 J^  feet,  6^.,  gj.,    12^.,  and 
i8f.  per  dozen. 
Irish,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  zs..  3s, ,  and  4.^.  each. 
„     ELEGANTISSIMA  (Golden).  3,   4,  and  5  feet,  ^s.  6d., 

Ss.  and  js.  6d.  each. 
,,     ,,     extra  specimens,  los.  6d,  each. 
The  above   have  all  been  recently  transplanted  and  carefully 
prepared  for  removal.     Small  crates  packed  to  travel  safely  any 
distance. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


QPECIAL     OFFER     TO     THE    TRADE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
Extra  Strong— Beautifully  Trained, 

2-yr,  Cordons  and  Palmettes. 
Per  100. 

APPLES,  on  Crab  and  on  Doucin 42*- 

PEARS,  on  Crab  and  on  Quince        50^- 

PLUMS,  on  Prunus  St.  Jnlien  5°^- 

A  List  of  the  Names  of  the  Fruit  Trees  gratis  on  application. 

STOCKS  for  BUDDING  and  GRAFTING. 

Per  1000. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Crab-Apples  ^os. 

ROSE,  Manetti     ..         ..      _ 25^- 

,,     multiflora  de  la  Grifferaie  ^S^. 

HOTEIA     (SPIR/EA)     JAPONICA,    strong,    home-grown, 
£6  15s.  per  1000. 
A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK,  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. 

FINE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  Sec,  for  Immediate  Eflfect. 
ASH,  Mountain,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  io,r.  to  12^.   per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Green,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  i8s.  to  245.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH.  Silver  Weeping,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8j.  to  245.  p.  doz. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  10^.  to  las.  per  dozen. 

,,     Scarlet,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  i2.r.  to  15J.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  teet,  fine,  25^.  to  30^.  per  doz. 

,.     English  grafted,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  iS^.  to  ■z^s.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet,  -los.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  gs.  to  i2,r.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine.  i%s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  Silver,  la  to  15  feet,  fine,  185.  to  24^-.  per  dozen. 

,,     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  91.  to  i2j,  per  dozen. 

,.     Lombardy,  10  to  12  teet,  fine,  gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application, 

W.    BALL    AND     CO.,    The     Nurseries,    Bedford     Road, 
Northampton, 

WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned    PLANTS,  all   of  which  are  strong  and 

well  established  : — 
AURICULAS,  finest  mixed  A'plne,  in  S4-pots.  4?  per  dozen. 

3o,r.  per  100,  very  strong. 
ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA,  6j.  per  100, 
CLOVES,  The    Bride  and    Tlie   Ghost,  pure    white,  sweetly 

scented.  In  60-pots,  very  strong.  Z2,J.  Gd.  per  100, 
DAISY,  The  Bride,  the  finest  of  all  whites,  7^.  6d.  per  los, 

,,     Rob  Roy.  6y.  per  100. 

,,     Giant,  variegated.  6,r.  per  100. 

„     AUCU  15^  FOLIA,  fine,  7^.  Gd.  per  100. 
PANSY.  Blue  King,  8s,  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Blue.  ks.  per  loo. 

,,     Cliveden  Purple.  %s.  per  100. 

,,     Cliveden  Yellow,  6^.  per  100, 

,.     Dean's  White,  65,  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twelve  named  varieties,  in  60-pots,  2$!.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow,  20^  per  loo. 

,,     single  Lilac,  \2s.  per  100. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  2^.  6,/.  per  dozen.  i8i,  per  100. 

,.     double  White,  zs.  per  dozen,  15.T,  per  too. 
SILKNE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  -is.  td.  per  100. 
STOCKS.  Scarlet  Queen,  2^   per  100. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA,  45,  per  dozen.  28^.  per  100. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000.     Orders  amounting  to  aos. 
boxes  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road,  Northampton. 


Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son, 

ROYAL    VINEYARD    NURSERY,    HAMMERSMITH, 

LONDON,      W., 

HAVE  MUCH  PLEASURE  TO  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  VERY 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  INTERESTING   NEW  FRUITS, 

Now  offered  by  them  for  the  first  time: — 

RUSSIAN     TEANSPAEENT     APPLE. 

In  the  Jotirtml  of  Hortkullure,  December  21,  1876,  "J.,  Lincolnshire,"  describes  this  valuible  Apple  as 
giving  a  "  never-failing  crop,"  and  as  being  "  a  rent-paying  tree  "  for  cottage  gardens.  Mr.  Beulah,  an  experienced 
Lincolnshire  Orchardist,  confirmed  this  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  profitableness  of  this  much  neglected  but 
desirable  Apple. 

A  Tree  that  bears  a  never-failing  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  as  stated  below  by  Dr.  Hogg,  must  be  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  and  a  desideratum  that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Orchardists  in  general.  The  Russian 
Transparent  Apple  was  brought  from  Moscow  during  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  by  General  Boucheret,  who, 
noticing  its  hardiness  and  free  growth,  and  believing  it  would  be  suitable  for  English  gardens,  brought  a  quantity  of 
grafts  to  his  home  in  North  Lincolnshire,  round  which  it  became  and  has  remained  up  to  this  time  localised  ;  and 
now,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Beulah,  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  all  the  available  grafts  from  the 
original  stock. 

The  follo'cviiig  is  from  Dr.  Hogg's  description  : — 

*'  Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  oblate,  narrowing  towards  the  crown,  where  it  terminates  in  several  prominent 
ridges,  flat  at  base  ;  skin  smooth  and  shining,  grass-green,  strewed  with  large  russet  dots.  Eye  closed.  Flesh  very 
tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  aroma.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples  in  cultivation,  and  is  worthy  of  more  than  local  fame." 
MESSRS.  CHARLES  LEE  ANB  SON  have  much  confidence  in  introducing  this  desirable  and 
profitable  Apple  to  more  extended  cultivation. 
Strong  Maiden  Plants  now  ready,  price  7s,  6J.  each. 

HENSON'S     SEEDLING    GOOSBBEEEY. 

This  excellent  variety  was  figured  in  the  Florist  and  Pomolo!;ist  for  May,  1874,  a  First-class  Certificate  having 

been  awarded  to  it  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1873.     It  was  described  as  "  a  new 

and  distinct  variety  of  exceedingly  good  quality,  of  the  hairy  red  section,  and  a  good  dessert  fruit  of  medium  size. 

Messrs.    CHARLES    LEE   and   SON   having    purchased   the   entire   Stock   of   this   valuable 

Gooseberry,  they  are  now  prepared  to  distribute  it  to  the  Public. 

Price  per  Plant,  33.  6d. 


THE      USUAL     DISCOUNT     TO     THE     TRADE. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM     ROEZLII. 


Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Having  recently  received,  in  excellent  condition,  a  large  importation  of 

this  beautiful  ORCHID,  offer  Plants  at  the  following  prices  : — ■ 

Small  healthy  pieces £3    0  per  dozen. 

Larger  Plants         £6    6  ,, 

Extra  sized  £12  12  ,, 

The  Plaids  are  very  healthy,  and  all  have  been  received  with  good  foliage. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

C.    R.    FREEMAN'S 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  1878, 

Will  be  ready  fiiit  week  in  January,  Gratis  and  Pcst-fr:e  to  intending  Pure/lasers. 


O 


n3 


C.   R.   FREEMAN, 

ECONOMIC     SEEDSMAN,    NOKWICH. 

Our  lOs.  6d.  Collection  of  Seeds  for  the  whole  year's  supply  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 

is  very  liberali 


NOW     READY, 

Frice  IS.  ;  post-frie,  \s.  31/. ;  or  Gratis  to  Purchasers. 


CARTERS 

VADE     MECUM 

For  1S78. 


IT    CONTAINS 
TWO    BEAUTIFUL     and    FAITHFULLY 

COLOURED    PLATES, 

BESIDES 

Several  Hundred  Illustrations    of  New  and 
Choice  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 


In  it  will  also  be  found  many 

USEFUL  &  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

that  will  insure  Successful  Cultivation, 
in  fact,  it  is 

The  handiest  and  most  comprehensive  Guide 

FOR 

AMATEURS  and  GARDENERS 

yet  published. 


THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 

TO    THE    SEED    TRADE. 

OUR    WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE 

is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application,  A  copy  h.is 
been  posted  to  atl  our  Customers,  if  not  received  an  early 
intimation  will  oblige. 

MINIER,  NASH  and  NASH,  6a,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

'SHrZa  PALMATA  ELEGANSr 

A   beautiful   hybrid   between   Hoteia   (Spii.ca) 

japonica  and  Spirsea  palmata, 

8s.  each. 

When  ordering  five  plants  cne  plant  will  be  sent  gratis, 

.-J  colciirad ptate  gratis  on  application. 

A.  M.  C.  JONGKINDT  CONINCK, 

TOTTENHAM      NURSERIES,     DEDEMSVAART, 
NEAR  ZWOLLE,  NETHERLANDS. 


A   VOICE    FROM    SWANLEY. 

OLD      AND      NEW, 


The  old  year  passing  so  surely  and  steadily  away,  ](. 
CANNELL  embraces  the  opportunity  of  returning  his  warim  t 
thanks  and  best  wishes  to  patrons  and  friends  who  have  kindly 
favoured  him  with  their  esteemed  orders  and  visits,  and  assures 
them  that  it  affords  him  iiilinitc  pleasure  to  gaze  on  the  pile  nf 
testimonials  before  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  compli- 
menting him  on  the  quality  of  Plants  and  Seeds,  &c,,  suppUec', 
and  eulogising  his  strenuous  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  public. 
He  is  also  proud  to  say  that  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  wiili 
success  in  impoiting  his  treasures  into  some  of  the  remotest  pars 
of  the  world,  and  with  still  further  pride  and  satisfaction  lie 
begs  to  announce  that,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  his 
elder  Son  (who  now  participates  in  the  business),  great  exertion-, 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  coming  nciv 
year;  neither  money,  time,  nor  labour  have  been  spared  lo 
accomplish  the  one  great  aim,  of  supplying  (lower  lovers  witli 
the  "  choicest  of  the  choice."  His  Floral  Guide  will  shortly  bi; 
issued,  containing  plants  of  inestimable  value,  "Whin: 
Vesuvuis,"  for  instance,  which  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts  to  the  Horticultural  World  ;  further,  himself  and 
son  beg  to  intimate  that  in  future 


GOOD    THINCSl 


will  be  announced  at  intervals,  and  all  the  best  novelties  of  ihc 
•season  sent  by  post,  so  that  both  amateurs  and  nurserymen  in 
the  most  secluded  parts  can  be  as  well  supplied  with  at.s' 
varieties  of  plants  as  those  residing  in  or  near  London.  As  iK- 
time  could  not  be  more  a/w/ci,  himself  and  Son  take  the 
libeity  of  wishing  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  all,  and  in 
conclusion  trust  to  a  contmiiance  of  the  kind  favours  liithcrlo 
received,  which  they  will  strive  to  deserve  by  their  unquestmn- 
able  alacrity  and  attention. 

Swnnley,  Kent. 
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G  A  L  L  O  PS 

MIGNONETTE     PRIZES 


F.   GALLOP,   Seedsman  &  Florist, 

30,    WESTBEN    EOAD,     BEIGHTON, 

Introducer  of  MILES'S  NEW  HYBRID  SPIRAL  MIGNONETTE,  will  offer,  through  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  at  their  GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW,  announced  to  take  place 
in  MAY  NEXT,  THREE  MONEY  PRIZES,  to  be  paid  on  the  First  Day  of  the  Show,  for  TWELVE 
PLANTS  of  the  above-named  MIGNONETTE,  to  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots. 

1st  Prize,  £10.     2d  Prize,  £7.     3d  Prize,  £B. 


Seed  now  ready,  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 


My  CATALOGUE  of  the  above  and  other  CHOICE  SEEDS,  for  which  my  firm  have  long  been  celebrated,  will  be  published  on  January  I  next, 

and  may  be  had  post-free  on  application. 


EXTRACT  from  the  "JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE  and  COTTAGE  GARDEN,"  JUNE  7,  1877. 

"  This  is  the  finest  Mignonette  that  has  come  under  our  notice.     It  is  the  same  variety  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  the  great  Exhibition  at  Sputh  Kensington,  on  May  2,  1877." 


The  follozmtg  Nurserymeii  and  Seedsmen  have  already  secured  a  snfply  of  Seed, 

Every  Packet  bearing  my  Name  and  Address,  without  which  none  is  genuine  :— 


APPLEBY,  Mr.  H, 
Bolton  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Barr  c&  Sugden,  Messrs. 
Bull,  Mr.  William 
Brown,  Mr.  Stephen  ... 
Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Robert    ... 
Cannell,  Mr.  Henry  ... 
Cuthbert  &  Co.,  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  . 
Clibran  &  Son,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Cooling,  Mr.  E.         

Carson,  Mr.  W.  H 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  Messrs.  . 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  James  . 
Dixon  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
DAVIes  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Thos. 

Daniel  Bros.,  Messrs 

Dixon,  Mr.  E.  P 

Dickson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.. 

Francis,  Messrs.  E.  P 

FrASER,  Mr.  John        

Garaway  &  Co.,  Messrs 

GiBBS  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Groenewegen  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Henderson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Peter  . 
Howcroft  &  Watkins,  Messrs.  . 
Hancock,  Messrs.  R.  &  E 

HuSer  &  COi,  Messrs.  C.     ... 
Hurst  &  Sons,  Messrs 


Box  Hill  Nursery,  Dorking. 

Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset. 

237,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

152,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Nursery,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Southgate  Nursery,  Southgate. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Derby. 

125,  Chamber  Street,  New  York. 

129,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

32,  South  Hanover  St.,Edinburgh 

34,  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.C. 
Wavertree  Nursery,  Wavertree, 
Norwich.  [Liverpool. 
57,  Queen  Street,  Hull. 

106,  East  Gate  Street,  Chester. 
Hertford.  [Leyton,  E. 

The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge  Road, 
Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 
Thoroughfare,  Woodbridge. 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 
16,  South  Market  Street,  Boston, 

Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

35,  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C. 

39,  High  Friar  Street,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 
Ji  Hyeres,  South  France. 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Henderson  &  Son,  Messrs.  E.  G.... 
Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins,  &  Co., 

Messrs. 
Wheeler  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  C.    ... 

Wood  &  Ingram,  Messrs 

Jackson  &  Son,  Messrs.  J 

Kkr  &  Sons,  Messrs.  R.  P 

Krelage  &  Son,  Messrs 

Lee  &  Son,  Messrs.  Chas 

LucoMBE,  PiNCE  &  Co.,  Messrs.    ... 
MiNiER,  Nash  &  Nash,  Messrs.    ... 

Mayer  &  Son,  Messrs 

Maller,  Mr.  B.  

Nutting  &  Sons,  Messrs.  ... 

OSBORN  &  Sons,  Messrs 

Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  Wm 

Robertson  &  Galloway,  Messrs.... 
ROLLISSON  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm.  ... 

Rennie,  Mr.  W.  

Smith  &  Son,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Stuart  &  Mien,  Messrs 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.     ...       ... 

Smith  &  Simons,  Messrs. 

Sha\V  &  Co.,  Messrs.  John 

Turner,  Mr.  Chas 

Thompson,  Mr.  W 

Toole  &  Co.,  Messrs.  

Veitch,  Mr.  R,  T 

Veitch  &  SON.S,  Messrs 

Wrench  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Jacob    ... 

Williams,  Mr.  B.  S 

Wills,  Mr.  John         ...        ...- 


Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 
79,  Southwark  Street,   London, 

E.C. 
Gloucester. 
Huntingdon. 
Kingston-on-Thames 
Basnett  Street,  Liverpool. 
Haarlem,  Holland. 
Hammersmith,  London,  W, 
E.xeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 
60,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Bramberg,  Germany. 
Lewisham,  London,  S.E. 
60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 
Fulham,  London,  S.W. 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 
138,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 
Tooting,  London,  S.W. 
Toronto,  Canada. 
35,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Kelso,  N.B. 
Reading. 
Howard  Street,   Enoch   Square, 

Glasgow. 
29,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 
Slough. 

34,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich. 
Dublin. 
Exeter. 

Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
London  Bridge. 
HoUoway,  London,  N. 
Onslow  Crescent,  London,  S.W. 
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HARDY    TREES 
SHRUBS. 

Messrs.  J.  VEITGH  &  SONS 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  and  solicit  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  fine  and  extensive  stock  of  all  the 
most  useful  Ornamental  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  at  their  Nurseries,  Coombe  Wood, 
Kingston  Hill. 

CONIFERS. 

A  most  complete  collection,  many  of  the  species  and  varieties 
being  of  their  own  introduction.  Specimens  for  Lawns,  Parks, 
and  Pleasure  Grounds.  All  the  kinds  suitable  for  every  purpose 
for  which  this  class  of  plant  is  required. 


AMERICAN     PLANTS. 

RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS.  KALMIAS,  ANDRO- 
MEDAS,  HARDY  HEATHS,  &c. 
All  exceptionally  fine  stock  of  healthy  plants,  especially  re- 
commended as  being  dwarf,  compact,  and  well  set  with  buds, 
and  in  fine  condition  either  for  forcing  or  for  pleasure-ground 
planting. 

EVERGREEN    SHRUBS. 

All  the  leading  kinds,  also  many  rare  and  choice  species  of 
very  distinct  character,  forming  a  new  feature  in  the  Shrub- 
bery, A  very  large  stock  of  Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Bush 
Green,  Gold,  and  Silver  Variegated  Hollies,  in  great  variety 
and  of  various  sizes. 


DECIDTJOUS    TREES    and    FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

A  very  extensive  collection,  including  all  the  best  known 
kinds,  with  many  novel  and  interesting  varieties.  Japanese 
Acers,  Weeping  Trees,  and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  with 
Variegated  and  Coloured  Foliage, 


FOREST     TREES, 

lor    AVENUES.    BELTS,    PLANTING,    &c. 
All  the  most  desirable  kinds.     Plane.  Chestnut,  Elm,  Lime, 
Birch,  Oak,  Maple,  and  Larch  ;  Pines,  Firs,  and  Cedars. 


ROSES. 

Strong  healthy  Plants  as  Standards,  Half-Standards,  and 
Dwarfs,  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses.  Moss,  Climbing,  and  other  kinds. 
An  extensive  stock  in  pots  of  all  the  best  Roses  suitable  for 
Forcing,  &c. 

PLANTS    for    WINTER    BEDDING. 

Conifera:,  Retinosporas,  Junipers,  Lawson's  Cj-press,  &c., 
in  many  variegated  and  beautiful  forms  ;  Euonymus  and  Dwarf 
Hollies,  both  Silver  and  Golden  Variegated,  in  many  varieties. 
Aucubas,  Ericas,  Dwarf  Rhododendrons,  &c. 


PLANTS    for    FORCING, 

All  the  most  useful  and  effective,  including  Andromcd.i 
floribunda  ;  Azalea  amccna,  pontica  (yellow,  sweet-scented), 
and  Belgian  varieties  ;  Clematis  in  variety,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Lilac  Charles  X.  and  Persian,  Double  Chinese  Prunus,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, R.  Early  Gem,  very  superior ;  Rhodora  canadensis, 
very  early  ;  Spira;a  Thunbergii. 


CLIMBING      PLANTS, 

Well  established  in  Pots. 

Clematis,  a  very  extensive  collection  of  all  the  leading  kinds, 

and  of  Garden  Hybrids.     Ivies  in  great  variety.     Fine  healthy 

Plants  of  the   free   flowering  Exmouth   variety  of    Magnolia 

grandillora,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Ampelopsis,  &c. 


A     CATALOG UE 

OF 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Grasses, 

Hardy  Aquatics,  iSic, 

Will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


The  Nurseries  at  Coombe  Wood  may  be  reached  lom  the 
Maiden  and  Norbiton  Stations  on  the  South- \S'e5lern  Railway, 
being  not  more  than  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  latter,  and 
where  conveyance  can  always  be  procured. 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Clielsea, 

LONDON.    S.W., 

And  Coombe  Wooti,  Kingston  Hill. 


No-iU  ready,  new  and  enlarged  Edition  oj 

V/EBBS' 
SPRING  CATALOGUE: 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  splendidl^ 
executed  Engravings  and  Chromo- Lithographs,  and 
containing  Complete  Instructions  for  the  successful 
Cultivation  of  the 

BEST  VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

Also,  Calendars  of  Operations  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardens,  with  a  Select  List  of  Choice  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Potatos,  Bulbs,  &c. 


ALL      WHO      HAVE     A     GARDEN 

should    send    for 


Post  free  is.    Gratis  to  Customers. 

The  best  work  on  Gardening  matters  yet  published, 
which  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  Amateur  as  well  as 
the  Professional  Gardener. 


Extract  from  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  A  most  excellent  specimen  of  the  modem  seed  list  and 
horticultural  guide  to  successful  cultivation.  We  have  gone 
careiully  through  the  calendars  of  operations,  and  find  them 
comprehensive,  plain,  full,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy." — 
Midland  Counties  Herald. 

"  A  publication  of  remarkable  beauty  and  interest.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  best  works  on  gardening  that  has  yet  appeared." — 
T/te  Magnet. 

"  This  catalogue  is  well  got  up  with  an  illuminated  cover 
and  coloured  plates  of  flowers  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
chromo-Iithography.  It  also  Includes  some  hundreds  of  first-class 
engravings,  illustrating  the  superior  flowers,  vegetables,  potatos, 
&c.,  offered  by  this  cnuncnt  firm,  In  addition  to  the  valuable 
notes  on  the  cultivation  of  the  various  vegetables,  we  noticed  a 
calendar  of  operations  in  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  giving 
complete  instructions,  in  a  very  concise  form,  and  profitable 
hints  as  to  the  growth  of  flowers,  of  which  the  coloured  and 
other  drawings  represent  many  new  and  choice  varieties." — 
Tlte  Farmer.       

All  Goods  of  Q.OS.  value  and  upwards  Carriage  Free. 
FivB  PER  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY,    STOURBRIDGE. 


FOLIAGE    PLANTS    FOR    DECORATION. 

THESE,  if  they  do  not  rank  so  high  in  de- 
corative value  as  flowers,  which  we  spoke 
of  last  week,  yet  have  their  uses,  and  arc  made 
to  play  important  parts  at  Christmas.  Some  of 
them,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dracrenas,  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Crotons,  and  others,  combine  the  hues 
of  flowers  in  their  richly-marked  foliage,  and 
make  bright  and  winsome  our  dwellings  and 
plant-houses  when  dulness  and  dreariness 
abound  in  the  landscape,  and  the  sun  fades 
away— dwindles     away   to    nothingness^soon 

after  midday, 

*'  when  with  a  gu3l 
Old  Winter  tumbles  shrieking  from  the  hills, 
His  white  hair  blowing  in  the  wind  ! '' 

The  play  of  light  and  shade  on  Fern-frond  and 
Palm-leaf,  and  the  fresh  green  hue  of  Ficus  and 
Cyperus,  among  others  make  spring  per- 
petually present.  The  year  for  the  market- 
grower  is  one  long  spring  and  summer  from 
January  till  December.  Autumn  and  winter  are 
seasons  that  have  passed  out  from  the  calcula- 
tions of  time. 

The  DRAC.iiNA  is  now  being  sent  to  market. 
The  two  favourite  market  plants  are  terminalis 
among  the  coloured-leaved  section,  and  rubra 
among  the  green-leaved  varieties.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  of  the  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  Dracaenas,  sends  to  market 
during  the  winter  and  spring  some  3000  plants 
of  terminalis.  They  are  perfect  examples  when 
20  inches  or  so  in  height  in  48-pots,  the 
young  leaves  richly  coloured  like  a  rosy  ver- 
milion blade.  Cooperi  is  grown,  and  is  very 
pretty,  but  it  does  not  stand  like  terminalis,  as 
the  flashes  of  colour  in  Cooperi  appear  to  be 
delicate  and  quickly  fade ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  send  it  to  market  just  when  it  is  at 
its  best.  Rubra  has  a  good  stocky  character  of 
growth,  and  it  is  also  elegant  in  appearance. 

Dracaenas  are  propagated  all  the  year  round. 
Propagating  pits  are  ever  centres  of  activity. 
The  stems  of  plants  are  cut  up  in  inch  lengths, 
each  containing  a  circlet  of  eyes,  and  from 
these  eyes  two  and  three  and  five  and  six 
shoots  will  spring,  and  directly  there  is  a  sign 
of  a  root  being  put  forth,  and  even  before,  they 
are  put  singly  in  thumbs  and  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat,  where  they  soon  grow  away  into 
size.  The  tops  of  the  plants  are  put  into  small 
pots  in  fresh  cocoa-fibre— it  must  be  fresh,  and 
not  that  previously  used — and  these  make 
handsome  plants  in  two  or  three  months. 
Plants  from  eyes  attain  a  size  of  from  iS  to 
24  inches  in  twelve  months.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  green-leaved  Draca;nas  are 
slower  to  propagate  than  the  variegated-leaved 
varieties — such  is  the  testimony  of  !\Ir.  Smith. 
At  Ealing  Dean  the  great  bulk  of  the  propagat- 
ing is  done  by  the  middle  of  March.  What 
charming  plants  Mr.  Smith  is  now  sending  to 
market !  The  price  they  fetch  is  a  capital  indica- 
tion of  their  merit.  Dracsnas  are  kept  fully 
moist  in  autumn,  but  in  winter,  when  the  days 
are  short  and  the  weather  dull,  they  require 
to  be  kept  drier,  or  damp  will  injure  them. 
The  houses  in  which  they  were  growing  are 
comfortably  warm,  nothing  more. 

P.\LMS  in  a  young  state  are  much  sought  for 
as  decorative  plants  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
indeed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
favourites  are  Latania  borbonica,  Corypha 
australis,  Areca  lutescens,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
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Ptychosperma  Alexandra;,  and  Phoenix 
redinata.  These  are  bought  on  the  Continent 
from  the  seed  pots.  They  are  got  over  in 
October  and  November,  turned  out  of  the  seed 
pots,  and  the  balls  of  soil  secured  in  moss,  and 
there  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  plants  in  a  pan  or 
pot  according  to  their  size.  When  received,  the 
plants  are  potted  singly  into  small  pots  and 
plunged  in  bottom-heat.  A  few  of  the  foremost 
will  be  ready  for  market  the  following  autumn, 
but  the  main  portion  in  the  spring;  succeeding. 
They  are  sent  to  market  chiefly  in  48  and  32- 
pots  according  to  their  size,  and  when  growing 
cannot  well  be  too  moist,  provided  there  be  a 
tair  heat.  When  fresh  potted,  Palms  should 
have  bottom-heat  to  induce  them  to  start  quickly 
into  growth.  Some  cultivators  of  Palms  import 
their  seeds  and  sow  them  in  this  country,  if 
they  have  the  command  of  resources  from  which 
they  can  obtain  supplies  likely  to  germinate. 
Those  who  do  not  enjoy  this  advantage  import 
plants  in  seed  pots  as  previously  set  forth. 

Pandanus  Veitchii  will  make  a  capital  market 
plant  v/hen  it  becomes  plentiful  enough  to  be 
produced  in  quantity.  Small  plants  in  48-pots 
take  on  a  charming  variegation,  and  nice  plants 
in  48  and  32-pots  are  likely  to  be  in  consider- 
able demand.  It  can  be  had  in  market  size  in 
the  space  of  twelve  months  from  cuttings. 
Quite  young  plants  throw  up  suckers  round  the 
main  stem,  and  they  are  taken  off  constantly 
and  struck  in  the  same  way  as  Dracaenas,  but 
require  a  little  more  care  to  prevent  them 
rotting  off.  Silver  sand  appears  to  be  the  best 
soil  for  striking,  and  it  reduces  the  chances  of 
loss  from  rot. 

Ferns  are  grown  by  the  thousand  in  the 
market  nurseries.  The  name  of  the  market- 
able forms  is  legion  ;  those  of  a  few  may,  how- 
ever, be  set  down:— Pteris  serrulata,  serru- 
lata  cristata,  and  cristata  grandifolia,  the  last- 
named  being  a  fine  and  handsome  form  ;  P. 
argyrEea,  cretica,  and  cretica  albo-Uneata  ;  Ne- 
phrodium  molle,  and  molle  cristatum ;  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  trapeziforme,  formosum,  scutum,  and 
pubescens ;  Lomaria  gibba,  Phlebodium  aureum, 
Blechnum  corcovadense,  and  brasiliense  ;  Ne- 
phrolepis  ejtaltata  [.?  tuberosa],  &c.,  the  last- 
named  being  very  popular. 

The  Ferns  are  raised  in  immense  quantities 
from  spores.  The  spores  are  sown  in  September 
and  October  in  48-pots,  well  drained  and  filled 
with  a  light  peaty  soil,  and  the  spores  laid  on  the 
surface.  The  pots  are  then  put  under  bell- 
glasses,  as  they  do  so  much  better  in  conse- 
quence, germinating  not  only  more  freely,  but 
much  more  quickly.  The  surroundings  are 
quite  moist  on  a  brisk  boltom-heat,  but  as  far 
as  possible  moisture  is  not  allowed  to  cover  the 
spores.  A  little  fine  mortar  rubbish  to  cover 
the  surface  is  used  in  some  cases  with  great 
advantage.  When  germination  has  taken  place 
the  embryo  plants  are  taken  out  in  little  patches, 
and  pricked  out  into  other  pots,  and  when  an 
inch  in  length  they  are  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots  to  grow  on.  All  the  Gymnogrammas 
are  much  grown,  but  they  are  bad  doers  during 
winter  in  a  seedling  state,  and  have  to  be 
watched  with  close  attention. 

Very  large  quantities  of  these  Ferns  are  sent 
to  market  in  April  in  thumb-pots,  when  the 
plants  are  some  3  inches  in  height,  when  they 
find  a  ready  sale.  Those  that  have  grown  on 
till  they  are  put  into  48  sized  pots  are  sent  to 
market  in  June  and  July. 

Adiantum  farleyense  is  largely  and  most 
successfully  grown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith.  As  no 
seed  of  this  is  forthcoming,  it  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plants,  which  are  cut  up  in 
^^■inter  and  spring — the  best  periods  of  the 
year,  as  they  grow  so  much  quicker.  This 
fine  Fern  is  marketed  all  through  the  year,  and 
especially  just  now  ;  plants  in  60-pots  being  in 
admirable  condition. 

The  Fem-hoirlses  at  the  Ealing   Dean  Nur- 


series are  remarkable  structures  ;  they  are  sunk 
down  low  in  the  earth,  and  are  reached  by 
means  of  a  descent  of  three  or  four  steps,  and 
there  is  just  about  room  for  a  man  of  middle 
height  to  stand  upright  in  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  span  of  the  roof;  but  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  Ferns,  and  grow  them  excellently 
well. 

Crotons  are  a  capital  market  plant  just  now, 
and  of  these  pictus  and  variegatus  are  the 
best  and  brightest  looking  ;  C.  Weissmanni  will 
also  make  a  capital  market  plant  when  the 
stock  becomes  more  plentiful.  C.  pictus  colours 
finely  in  48-pots  in  an  intermediate  house  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  but  they  are  scarcely 
in  season  yet  as  far  as  the  order  of  market  work 
is  concerned. 

Aspidistra  lurida,  and  variegata  also,  the 
latter  especially,  are  excellent  market  plants, 
and  the  latter,  when  rightly  grown,  comes 
handsomely  variegated.  No  plant  is  better 
adapted  for  a  living  room  ;  it  will  bear  a 
dry  atmosphere,  dust  deposits,  and  gas  with 
little  apparent  harm,  and  will  retain  its  fresh- 
ness for  a  long  time  if  the  leaves  be  occasion- 
ally sponged.  It  is  propagated  by  cutting  up 
the  roots  in  spring — ^just  as  winter  is  giving 
place  to  spring — and  when  placed  in  bottom- 
heat  soon  starts  into  growth  and  makes  plants. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  foliaged  plants  grown 
for  service  at  the  Christmas  season.  What 
activities  are  put  into  operation,  and  what 
results  flow  from  them  !  Plant  growing  for 
market  deserves  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals 
of  practical  horticulture,  and  the  words  of  the 
Oriental  sage  might  be  aptly  applied  to  the 
worker-out  of  these  extraordinary  results — 

"There  is  in  thy  soul  a  certain  knowledge." 

R.D. 


New    Garden    Plants. 

Cypkipedium  Boxallii,  Rchb.f.,  supra,  March  24, 
1877. 

How  quick  is  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  of 
plants  now  when  compared  to  the  time  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  March  3,  1S77,  when  Mr.  Stuart  Low, 
my  oldest  English  Orchidic  correspondent,  sent  me  the 
first  materials,  all  that  he  had,  two  dried  flowers  and 
a  stretched  sepal  and  petal,  and  some  remarks  of  its 
discoverer,  Mr,  Boxall.  After  having  meditated  a  few 
days,  I  named  and  described  the  new  Cypripedium 
without  the  least  hesitation  on  March  12,  It  appeared 
in  these  columns  on  March  24.  Its  London  jour  de 
fi'le  at  Mr.  Steven's  was  March  29.  We  hear,  un- 
doubted well-founded  complaints,  that  sometimes 
there  are  quid  pro  quos  in  nomenclature,  whether  bo7ta 
or  mala  fide  is  the  question,  but  our  plant  had  the  oppo- 
site fate.  _  Proposed  as  a  new  thing,  it  was  declared  by 
somebody  to  be  the  old  C.  villosum  (I  believe  easily 
distinguishable  by  its  longer  leaves)  and  in  consequence 
it  was  paid  for  as  old  villosum.  Such  cases  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  counterbalance  of  the  mistakes  we 
have  just  alluded  to.  May  9,  I  had  by  Mr.  Low's 
kindness  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Boxall — no  doubt  sent 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  In  autumn  I  pur- 
chased a  good  healthy  plant  from  Messrs.  Jacob- 
Makoy,  and  now  early  m  December  I  have  from  Mr. 
Low  a  single  fresh  flower  and  a  flowering  plant,  with 
its  great  roots  and  three  breaks.  I  regard  it  quite  an 
unusual  pleasure  to  see  the  lovely  plant  in  the  best 
flower.  The  peduncle  is  shorter  than  in  Cypripedium 
villosum,  more  in  the  way  of  that  of  C.  insigne  and 
Druryi,  with  many  small  violet-brown  streaks,  and 
brown  and  white  not  very  dense  hairs.  The  sheath- 
ing bract  appears  to  be  subject  to  many  variations  in 
length.  It  always  occurs  only  half  as  long  as  the 
ovary,  of  a  very  vivid  green,  such  as  is  more  often  seen 
in  minerals  than  in  plants,  and  with  numerous  small 
blackish  spots  at  its  base.  The  remarkably  short 
thick  ovary  is  covered  over  and  over  with  dense 
ascending  hairs,  not  quite  so  long  as  those  of  the  old 
Cypripedium  villosum.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
a  goat's  winterly  hair  dress  when  I  see  these  ovaries. 
The  flower  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  good  Cypripedium 
insigne,  smaller  than  that  of  C.  villosum.  The  upper 
sepal  is  of  a  beautiful,  uncommonly  fresh  light  green, 
with  a  narrow  white  border,  covered  with  brownish- 
black  spots,  which  are  confluent  in  the  disc  in  hiero- 
glyphic figures  up  to  the  apex.  There  are  small  short 
hairs  around  the  border,  and  some  bristles  outside, 
chiefly  over  the  keel  of  the  middle  vein.  All  the 
inside  looks  as  if  just  most  carefully  varnished, 
shining  like  a  looking  glass.     Its  outside  is  lighter 


green  and  there  is  a  dark  hue  at  the  place  where  the 
spots  stand  underneath.  The  inferior  sepal  is  oblong 
acute,  shorter  than  the  lip,  bidentate  at  its  apex,  light 
green,  with  lines  of  very  small  reddish-brown  spots, 
which  are  far  more  conspicuous  outside ;  there  is  no 
varnish.  The  petals  are  very  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base, 
dilated  at  the  apex,  blunt,  with  one  or  two  undulations 
on  the  superior  border  and  with  numerous  small  hairs 
outside  ;  their  ground  colour  is  a  light  green,  A  dark 
rather  broad  bluish-violet  line  runs  from  the  base  of 
middle  line  up  to  near  the  apex,  bearing  here  and  there 
some  little  prominences.  The  superior  half  shows  the 
longitudinal  nerves  covered  with  cinnamon  spots, 
most  distuict  and  dark  at  the  base,  more  and  more  con- 
fluent in  the  middle  part,  and  nearly  forming  one  great 
brown  blotch  near  the  top.  The  inferior  part  is  very 
different,  showing  rows  of  angulate  blotches  nowhere 
confluent.  Thus  both  halves  appear  quite  different  as 
to  colours.  The  whole  surface  is  beautifully  varnished 
inside.  The  outside  is  pallid  green,  with  light  brown 
on  both  borders  and  over  the  central  line.  The  lip 
chiefly  forms  a  blunt  conical  sac  with  two  channelled 
upright  horns  and  a  channelled  claw.  It  is  greenish- 
yellowish  with  dense  rows  of  cinnamon  spots  under  the  ■ 
orifice  of  the  sac.  The  staminode  is  rather  sagit- 
tate triangular,  and  bears  a  compressed  triangular  body 
before  its  apex  in  the  middle  line.  It  is  obscurely 
threedobed  at  its  retuse  apex,  and  full  of  warts  on  both 
sides.     There  are  dark  stiff  hairs  at  its  base. 

The  mixture  of  these  blotches  of  several  colours 
and  various  forms  and  different  combinations  on  very 
distinct  ground  colours  of  unusual  gay  tints  gives  an 
extraordinary  character  to  our  good  Benjamin  of 
Cypripediums.  It  may  be  said  to  be  amongst  the 
Cypripedia  what  Ccelogyne  Schilleriana  and  Hooker- 
iana  are  amidst  the  Cffilogynes,  the  enfatU  cherts 
of  creation.  As  a  species  it  can  only  be  compared  to 
Cypripedium  villosum  which  is  much  taller,  has  a 
much  larger  flower,  with  the  upper  sepal  very 
narrow  at  base  and  generally  nearly  hastato- 
dilated,  its  petals  with  narrow  claws  and  then  much 
broader  towards  the  top,  the  inferior  sepal  far  more 
acuminate,  the  lateral  horns  of  the  lip  much  longer. 
Cypripedium  insigne,  Druryi,  hirsutissimum,  are  all 
alike  in  the  superior  sepal  not  being  unguiculate,  all 
different  by  the  various,  most  distinct  hairs  of  the 
ovary,  and  then  each  species  has  its  own  discrepancies 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate.  There 
exists  no  other  species  one  could  compare  with  these. 
Investment  of  money  in  Cypripedia  is  most  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  safest  in  the  exchange  of  orchidists. 
Very  often  you  may  earn  a  hundred  and  more  per 
cent,  by  getting  two  or  three  plants  of  one  in  a  year. 
It  needs  no  very  acute  prophecy  to  predict  that  this 
lovely  Christmas  flower  will  become  a  beloved  friend 
to  all  orchidists.  It  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  Mr. 
Stuart  Low's  keen  enterprise,  founded  on  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  so  many  districts  of  the  globe  and  of 
Mr.  BoxaU's  unusual  successes,  which  have  afforded 
so  many  lovely  contributions  to  orchidology.  //,  G. 
Rcht.  f. 


THE  FLOWERING  AND   FRUIT- 
ING  OF   THE    HOLLY. 

The  Holly  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
knowledge  that  may  be  gained  by  a  minute  study  of 
common  things.  It  is  so  well  known  to  us,  so  near, 
so  familiar,  that  we  do  not  inquire  into  its  structure 
or  life  history,  for  indeed  what  have  we  to  learn  ? 
It  is  a  hardy  evergreen  tree  that  sometimes  bears  red 
berries  in  great  profusion,  and  in  seasons  when  it 
fails  to  bear  berries,  we  conclude  that  the  weather 
was  unfavourable  in  the  previous  month  of  May.  It 
does  not  readily  or  obviously  occur  to  any  one  that 
the  fruiting  of  the  Holly  may  depend  on  the  bustling 
of  some  little  fly  amongst  its  flowers  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  pollen  is  ripe.  Nor,  if  it  be 
observed  that  some  Hollies  are  fruitful  and  others 
barren,  does  it  readily  appear  that  this  difference  is 
in  no  way  the  result  of  accident,  but  is  in  accordance 
with  a  law— for  to  come  to  matters  of  fact.  Hollies  are, 
like  bees,  of  three  genders,  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  Of  the  last  indefinite  section  there  may  be 
room  to  doubt,  as  will  be  explained  presently  ;  but 
of  the  distinctly  sexual  character  of  the  majority  of 
Hollies  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  flowers  will  enable  any  one  competent  to 
such  a  task  to  predicate  which  will  prove  the  barren 
and  which  the  fruitful  trees.  The  Holly  is  usually 
dioecious,  but  there  are,  probably,  hermaphrodite 
varieties,  and  there  are,  probably,  some  that  never 
flower  at  all,  and  are  absolutely  incapable  of  repro- 
ducing themselves  by  seeds.  This  subject  is  full  of 
interest,  as  will  be  discovered  by  any  one  who  will 
devote  a  little  time  to  investigating  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  of  the  more  prominent  varieties,  for  the 
males  and  females  are  easily  distinguished,  and  the 
flowers  vary  in  form  considerably. 
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As  a  matter  of  course  the  subject  has  not  ulteily 
escaped  the  botanists.  Withering  says,  "Great 
variations  take  place  in  the  flowers  of  the  Ilex  Aqui- 
folium,  sometimes  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  found 
on  distinct  plants,  sometimes  on  the  same  plant,  but 
in  different  flowers  ;  sometimes,  again,  the  flowers 
have  five  stamens  ;  and  frequently  there  are  male  and 
female,  as  well  as  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same, 
or  on  difl^isrent  plants  {Brilish  Plants^  1801).  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  {Erj^Iisk  Flora,  1824)  makes  no  reference  to 
the  subject.  Dr.  Deakin  {Florigraphia  Britannka)  is 
equally  silent.  Bentham  {Handbook  of  the  Bntish 
Flora)  ditto.  Hooker  say?,  "Flowers  white,  often 
subdicecious "  {SindmCs  Flora).  Mr.  Darwin  says, 
"In  the  several  works  which  I  have  consulted,  one 
author  alone  *  says  that  the  Holly  is  diceciouF. 
During  several  years  I  have  examined  many  plants, 
but  have  never  found  one  that  was  really  hermaphro- 
dite. I  mention  this  genus  because  the  stamens  in 
the  female  flowers,  although  quik  destiiiite  of  polUn^ 
are  but  slightly  and  sometimes  not  at  all  shorter  than 
the  perfect  stamens  in  the  male  flowers  "  {Different 
Forms  of  Flo^uers^  p.  297).  I  have  italicised  a  very 
important  observation,  which  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
only  partially  true,  for  not  only  may  we  find  perfect 
stamens  in  female  flowers,  but  it  Is  highly  probable 
that  such  are  truly  hermaphrodite,  and  are  fertilised 
by  their  own  pollen. 

The  subjoined  figures  represent  flowers  of  Hollies 
selected  from  a  good  collection  in  the  month  of  May, 
1S77.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prevailing 
character  is  a  wheel-shaped  corolla  of  four  petals  con- 
taining (in  the  male)  four  globose  anthers  on  stout 
radiating  filaments  or  (in  the  female)  no  stamens,  but 
a  prominent  ovary  bearing  four  stigmas.  In  an 
examination  of  some  hundreds  of  flowers  compara- 
tively few  were  found  with  five  divisions,  but  many 
with  more  or  less  than  four. 

No,  I.  A  female,  was  taken  from  a  seedling  plant 
of  the  common  green-leaved  Ilex  Aquifolium.  All  the 
flowers  on  this  plant  were  fashioned  as  in  the  figure, 
with  from  eight  to  ten  petals  and  a  prominent  ovary. 
The  berries  that  follow  are  clavate,  or  incline  to  a 
pyriform  outline,  and  have  three  or  four  deep  sutures 
radiating  from  the  umbilicus  to  about  half  the  depth 
towards  the  stalk,  [Query,  is  not  the  outer  series  a 
calyx  ?] 

No.  2,  A  female,  contains  three  supplementary 
petals  [staminodes],  which  may  be  regarded  as 
stamens  transformed. 

No.  3.  A  female,  has  six  shell-shaped  petals  deli- 
cately suffused  with  rosy  purple. 

No.  4.  A  male,  is  typical  every  way,  and  calls  for 
no  remark. 

No.  5.  A  male,  is  equally  typical  except  that  it  is 
thrice  divided. 

No.  6.  A  female,  is  thrice  divided,  and  has  three 
supplementary  petals,  which,  by  their  mode  of  inser- 
tion, appear  not  to  be  transformed  stamens. 

No.  7.  A  female,  is  a  possible  replica  of  No.  2. 

No.  8.  A  hermaphrodite  perhaps.  Here,  indeed, 
the  stamens  appear  abortive,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 

1  have  seen  flowers  bearing  globose  anthers  well  fur- 
nished with  pollen,  and  also  perfect  ovaries.  As  to 
the  last  I  can  vouch,  because  I  have  marked  them 
and  seen  the  berries  swell. 

In  classifying  the  hollies  with  reference  to  their 
sexual  characters,  we  may  make  four  classes — i  males, 

2  females,  3  hermaphrodites,  4  non-flowering.  The 
third  class  remains  to  be  established  on  scientific  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  fourth  is  in  the  position  of  a  negative 
that  no  one  can  prove.  To  say  that  a  plant  of  any 
kind  never  flowers  is  to  violate  common  sense.  If  we 
could  live  long  enough  we  might  see  it  flower,  and, 
irrespective  of  the  element  of  time,  while  it  may  not 
flower  in  one  place  it  may  in  another,  and  even  then 
escape  the  observation  of  such  as  would  understand 
and  record  the  event,  t 

To  entertain  doubts  on  such  matters  is  pardonable, 
seeing  that,  in  respect  of  matters  that  may  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  and  without  difficulty,  the  au- 
thorities disagree.  In  respect  of  the  flower,  for 
example,  there  prevails  a  heresy  that  it  is  quinate, 
whereas  it  is  quartate  in  its  divisions,  it  being  a  most 
rare  event  to  find  a  flower  with  five  petals.  Parkinson 
does  not  mention  the  Holly  in  his  ParadisiiSf  but  in 


"  Vauchcr,  Ilht.  P/iys.  des  riantes  d'Euro^e. 

t  The  danger  of  a  negative  proposition  is  illustrated  in  Sir 

Joseph  Hooker's  description  of  Hedcra  HtWx  {Student's  Flora. 

""■  ^?^)-.    ^*  '^»ys.  "The  small  sylvcstral  form  never  flowers." 

I  he  will  plant  it  aijainst  a  tower  and  let  it  climb  to  the  top,  he 

may  see  it  flower  within  fifteen  years. 


I 


his  grand  Theatritm  Bolaniatm,  1640,  there  is  at 
page  1,486  an  excellent  description,  accompanied 
with  accurate  figures  of  smooth  leaved  and  prickly- 
leaved  varieties,  with  their  flowers  and  berries.  There 
are  six  flowers  shown,  five  of  which  have  four  petals, 
and  one  has  three.  Mr.  Fitch's  figure  in  Bentham's 
British  Flora^  p.  553,  represents  a  four-petalled  her- 
maphrodite flower,  and  a  four-petalled  flower  of 
doubtful  sex  with  three  short  stamens. 

In  respect  of  the  fruit  it  is  usually  described  as 
round,  but  the  normal  form  is  ovate  or  elliptical ;  and 
a  somewhat  common  variation  is  that  of  the  clavate 
or  pyriform  berry  sutured  from  the  umbilicus,  to 
which  reference  is  made  above  in  the  description  of 
the  flower  No.  i.  The  tree  from  which  this  flower 
was  taken  is  a  common  green  Holly  of  remarkably 
fine  growth,  the  'produce  of  seed  sown  in  1859,  Its 
flowers  are  uniformly  eight  petalled,  and  its  berries 
are  larger  than  the  average ;  in  form  obtusely  clavate 
and  distinct,  and  deeply  sutured.  I  have  seen 
examples  of  the  yellow- berried  Holly  (lutea)  bearing 
berries  of  large  size  and  deeply  sutured,  but  they 
were  rounder  than  those  of  my  plant,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  I  have  named  claviformis. 

The  number  of  seeds  contained  in  the  berries  is 
described  as  averaging  three  to  five.  There  should 
be  four,  of  course  ;  but  two  is  the  prevailing  number 
of  hard  vital  carpels,  the  other  two  being  abortive  or 
invisible, 

A  question  of  some  interest  arises  out  of  my  own 
observations  of  Hollies  in  respect  of  the  constancy  of 
individual  plants  in  respect  of  sex.  Having  a  number 
of  seedlings  of  various  ages  always  under  observa- 


Fig;  149. — VARIOUS  forms  of  flowers  of  the  common 

HOLLY  (ILEX   AQUIFOLILM)- 


tion,  it  appears  to'me  that  they  change  their  sex  with 
age  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  as  young  plants  (say  about 
fifteen  years  old)  they  begin  to  flower  they  appear  to 
produce  male  flowers  chiefly.  As  time  goes  on  they 
produce  fewer  males  and  more  females,  until,  when 
they  have  acquired  considerable  size  and  age,  they 
produce  female  flowers  in  very  large  proportion,  a 
majority  of  the  trees  being  females  exclusively,  and 
dependent  on  a  very  few  males"  for  fertilising  pollen. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  typical  Ilex  Aquifolium 
only.  The  garden  varieties .  have  more  distinctive 
sexual  characters,  as  they  have  more  distinctive 
styles  of  growth  and  foliage. 

The  varieties  differ  to  an  immense  extent  in  their 
manner  both  of  flowering  and  fruiting.  The  males 
for  the  most  part  flower  profusely  ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  most  floriferous  of  all  the 
garden  Hollies  is  laurifolia,  a  tree  with  neat,  smooth, 
dark-green  leafage,  producing  in  the  season  a  perfect 
sheet  of  foam-like  flowers,  which  emit  a  delicious  spicy 
fragrance.  There  are  two  or  three  female  varieties 
with  leafage  similar  to  this  decided  male.  Thus 
Fisheri,  which  bears  a  few  berries,  and  foemina.the  most 
fruitful  of  all  in  every  season  and  every  aspect,  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  laurifolia  when  the  birds  have 
eaten  the  berries,  and  they  are  hastily  judged  by  leaf- 
age alone.  Every  classification  of  Hollies  must  be 
imperfect  more  or  less,  for  although  we  assume  the 
species,  as  a  whole,  to  be  dioecious,  we  may  find  in- 
dividuals that  are  decidedly  monrrcious ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  may  at  times  be  found  on  the  same  tree  perfect 
male  flowers,  perfect  female  flowers,  and  others  that 
are  hermaphrodite  in  various  degrees,  as,  for  example, 
with  distinct  stigmas  and  stamens  destitute  of  pollen, 


or  with  distinct  stigmas  and  only  one  stamen,  and 
that  perhaps  conspicuously  pollniferous.  These 
vagaries  are  not  confined  to  the  garden  varieties,  for 
common  seedling  Aquifoliums  exhibit  them  in  every 
imaginable  degree  ;  and  when  seedlings  first  begin  to 
flower,  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  they  produce 
more  male  than  female  flowers,  the  case  being  re- 
versed as  times  goes  on — hence  the  fruitfulness  of 
ancient  Hollies,  some  few  of  which,  however,  are 
males  all  over,  and  produce  no  fruit  at  all. 

In  the  following  list  garden  names,  good  or  bad, 
are  taken  as  they  come.  Therefore,  wherever  Hollits 
are  correctly  named,  the  accuracy  of  the  list  may  be 
tested  in  the  garden.  The  female  varieties  have  been 
verified  by  appeal  to  the  splendid  collection  of  Holliea 
in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nurseries  at  Coombe  Wood, 
Kingston  :  — 

Male-flomered  Hollies. 


ferox,  or  Hedgehog 

Silver  Queen 

Gold,  few  spined 

Doningtonensia 

longifolia  aurea 

heterophylla 

Smiihiana 

laurifolia 

Female-floivercd  Hollies. 

g  Denotes  green  leaves  : 

f  denotes  variegated  leaves;  jrdenoten 

a  plentiful  production  of  berries. 

angustifolia,  g 

Hodginsii,  e 

anEUstifolia      aurea 

pen- 

latifolia  aurea,  v 

diila,  V 

lutea, g  X 

angustifolia    medio 

picta 

maderensis,  » 

pendula,  V 

maderensis  nigrescens,  g 

balearica,  g  x 

maderensis  varJegala,  v 

Broad  Leaf,  v 

myrlifolia,  g 

Dark  Shoot,  v 

Milkmaid,  red  berry,  v 

Fishfri,^ 

Milkmaid,  yellow  berry,  v 

flava  fructu  aureo,  ^ 

X 

I\IoonIight,  V 

f'limina,  g  x 

Perry's  Weeping,  v 

Golden  Milkmaid,  v 

picta  aurea,  V 

Golden  Queen,  v 

platyphylla,£- 

glabra,  g 

scotica,  ^ 

Handsworthiana,  v 

Shepherdi,  g 

heterophylla,  g 

weeping,  g 

Hermaphrodite-fltyivered  Hollies. 

Smithiana 
Silver  Queen 
heterophylla 
laurifolia 

1 

Male  flowers  predominating. 

J 

berries  rarely  or  never 
j-roduced. 

lutea 

1 

flava 

Female  flowers  predominating 

scotica 

'  berries  plentifully  produced. 

balearica 

. 

■ 

Shirley  Hibberd. 

PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Aeutilon  Lejioinei,  Floral  MagaMt,  t.  287.— 
A  handsome  seedling  Abutllon,  with  palmate  leaves 
and  long-stalked  bell-shaped  flowers  of  considerable 
size  and  primrose-yellow  colour.  Raised  by  M. 
Lemoine. 

Adiantum  caudatum,  Linn.,  Flore  des  Scrrcs, 
t.  2298. — A  well-known  stove  Fern  with  elongate 
pinnate  fronds,  the  pinna:  semilunar,  sharply  toothed, 
decreasing  in  size  upwards,  and  ultimately  terminating 
at  some  distance  from  the  naked  thread-like  end  of  the 
rachis.     Native  of  tropical  Asia. 

X  Alocasia  Sedeni,  Illustration  Hortiale,  t.  292. 
— A  well-known  hybrid  between  Alocasia  metallica 
and  Loweii,  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  leaves  are  cordate  ovate,  shortly 
acuminate  and  peltate,  dark  olive  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  where  the  ribs  are  very  prominent ;  the  under 
surface  is  reddish, 

Alloplectus  PELTATtJS,  Oliv.,  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  6333. — A  remarkable  Gesnerad  with  opposite 
glabrous  leaves,  one  of  each  pair  being  small  (i — 2 
inches  long),  the  other  6—9  inches  long,  about 
2  inches  wide,  oblong,  shortly  acuminate,  rounded 
and  peltate  at  the  base,  and  raised  on  a  stout  foot- 
stalk I — 2  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
tufts,  each  flower  about  2  inches  long,  with  a  calyx 
of  five  lanceolate  bright  red  sepals  and  an  irregularly 
funnel-shaped  corolla  of  whitish  colour,  with  the  limb 
divided  into  five  roundish  fimbriated  lobes.  Collected 
in  Costa  Rica  by  the  late  M.  Endres,  and  introduced 
by  him  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch, 

Alstromeria  pelegrina,  Flore  des  Strres, 
t.  2295. — A  well-known  old  garden  favourite,  con- 
cerning which  the  editor,  M,  Flanchon,  tells  us  that 
the  word  *'  pelegrina  "  signifies  in  Spanish  beautiful, 
hence  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  to 
this  plant.  Pelegrino  in  Italian,  like  the  French 
piUerin,  signifies  pilgrim,  and  perigrino  means  pretty, 
while  in  Spanish  pelegrino  means  beautiful,  and  pere- 
grine pilgrim  ! 

Araucaria  excelsa,  R.  Br.,  florc  dts  Serres, 
t.  2304-5. — A  fine  illustration  of  the  ripe  cone  and 
seeds  of  the  noble  Norfolk  Island  Pine. 

Barrotia  (Pandanus)  Pancheri,  Brongn.,  Illus- 
tration Ilortiiole,  t.  288. — A  new  species  of  Pandanad 
received  by  M.   Linden  from  New  Caledonia.     The 
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leaves  are  arranged  in,  tufts,  are  linear  lanceolate, 
3  — 6  feet  long,  in  form  denticulate  at  the  edges,  and 
traversed  by  three  ribs,  each  provided  with  small 
spines. 

BlANDFORDIA  FLAMMEA  VAR.  PRINCEl'3,  Flofc  deS 

Scrres,  t.  2314 — A  noble  variety,  figured  lately  in 
Botanical  Magazijte,  t.  6209. 

Camellia  Madame  Verschaffelt,  R-,vni  de 
r HortiatUiire  Bdgc. — A  beautiful  variety  with  very 
regular  flowers,  the  petals  of  good  substance,  white 
flushed  with  salmon  colour,  and  striped  with  longitu- 
dinal stripes  of  carmine. 

Ch.-EROPHYLLUM  roseum,  M.  Bieberstein,  Garten- 
flora,  t.  915. — A  pretty  umbellifer,  with  very  finely 
cut  leaver,  and  umbels  of  pink  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Caucasus  and  hardy  in  cultivation. 

Ca!;LOGYNE  Schilleriana,  Rchb.  f.,  Flore  dis 
SerreSy  \.  2302. — A  dwarf  species  with  small  pseudo- 
bulb?,  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  a  stalk,  and 
solitary  flowers  3  inches  in  length  ;  sepals  and  petals 
yellow  lanceolate  ;  lip  oblong,  contracted  in  the  middle, 
expanding  into  a  roundish  two-lobed  lamina  marked 
with  regular  purplish  blotches.     Moulmein. 

Crinum  erachynema,  Herbert,  Flore  des  Serrcs, 
t.  2303. — The  sweet-scented  white  flowers  resemble 
tliose  of  the  Euchari?,  but  have  no  corona  or  cup. 
The  figure  is  copied  from  Botanical  Magazine^  t. 
5937-     Native  of  Bombay. 

Croton  (Codleum)  lyratuSj  Lind.  et  Andre, 
Illustration  Horticolc,  t.  293. — A  curious  form  with 
obovate  leave^,  contracted  above  the  middle  into  an 
oblong  lobe,  about  half  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
basal  portion.  The  leaves  are  green  traversed  by  a 
yellow  midrib  and  lateral  veins.     M.  Linden. 

Cuphea  Roezlti,  Revue  Horticole,  December  r6, 
1S77.  Judging  from  the  figure,  this  is  a  novel  and 
striking  undershrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  dense 
panicles  of  curved  cylindrical  flowers,  scarlet  and 
orange  in  colour.  Mexico.  Introduced  by  Roezl.  Dis- 
tributed by  M.  Charles  Huber,  of  Nice. 

X  Cytripedium  Harrisianum,  Rchb.  f.,  Floredes 
Scrres,  t,  22S9.  See  Gardtuers'  Chronicle,  1869, 
p.  loS. 

Daphne  Blagayana,  Freyer,  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  2313. — A  shrubby  Daphne,  native  of  Styria,  with 
glabrous  lanceolate  leaves,  and  dense  heads  of  white 
tubular  fragrant  flowers.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
would  probably  form  a  good  plant  for  forcing.  The 
figure  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  M.  Van  Houtte's 
nursery. 

DlPLADENlA    MARTIANA,   A.   D  C.,   (CKASSINODA, 

/-/art.)  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2310. — A  stove  creeper, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  an  old  friend,  but  nearly  superseded 
by  newer  and  more"  showy  specie?,  and  should  be 
called  D.  Martiani.  See  Gardeners^  C/ironicle,  1870, 
p.  109. 

Eranthemum  cinnaearinum,  Wall.,  Garten- 
/lora,  t.  916.  —  A  species  with  ovate  lanceolate 
acuminate  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  of  reddish  pink 
flowers.     Native  of  Martaban. 

Eranthemum  laxiflorum,  A.  Gray,  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  6336.— A  handsome  stove  undershrub, 
with  ovate-oblong  glabrous- stalked  leaves,  tapering  at 
both  ends,  and  terminal  panicles  of  purplish  flowers, 
each  about  i4  inch  long,  and  nearly  as  much  across 
the  flat  five-lobed  limb.  Native  of  the  new  Hebrides, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

EucoMis  PUNCTATA,  Ait.,  Flore  des  Serres,  t. 
2307. — A  well-known  greenhouse  bulb,  noteworthy 
for  its  crown  of  green  bracts  above  the  flowers.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Fuchsias  Misai,  Remor,  and  Tatlo,  Flore  des 
Serres,  t.  2301. — Three  varieties  raised  by  M.  Coene, 
of  Ghent;  all  very  double  flowers,  with  reflexed 
scarlet  sepal?,  and  purple  petals  more  or  less  blotched 
with  red. 

Gladiolus  Eckloni,  Lehmann,  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  63315  — A  dwarf  habited  species,  wiih 
relatively  small  flowers  of  a  whitish  colour,  copiously 
besprinkled  with  small  pink  spots.  Native  of  South 
Africa,  whence  it  was  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper. 

Grammatocarpus  volubilis,  Presl,  Flore  des 
Serres.  t.  2300. — A  plant  described  by  Don  as  Scy- 
phanthus  elegans.  It  is  a  climbing  plant  allied  to 
Loasa,  with  palmately  divided  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  with  ten  pouches.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and 
too  rarely  seen  in  our  garden?. 

Helipterum  eximium,  D  C,  Flore  des  Serres^ 
U  2312.— Introduced  in   1793  from  the  Cape,  this 


remarkable  everlasting  claims  notice  for  its  lanceolate 
leaves  densely  covered  like  the  stem  with  white  down, 
and  for  its  globose  fl  jwer-heads  covered  with  rose- 
coloured  overlapping  bracts. 

Hepatica  angulosa,  D  C,  Flore  d.s  SurfS, 
t.  2306. — A  fine  species,  native  of  Hungary,  at  one 
time  thought  a  mere  variety  of  H.  triloba, 

Lilium  neilgherrense,  Wight,  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  6332. — A  noble  white  Lily,  closely  allied  to 
the  Japanese  L.  longiflorum.  Figured  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1876,  vol.  vi.,  p.  332. 

LiMATODES  rosea,  Lindl.,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2294. 
— A  well-known  and  charming  rose-coloured  Orchid, 
which  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dominy  has,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Veitch,  given  rise  to  a  fine 
hybrid  with  Calanthe  vestita.     Native  of  India. 

LiNARIA  TRIORNITHOPHORA,  WUld.,  Flore  d'S 
Serres,  t.  2297. — A  fine  old  garden  plant  with  large 
purple  flowers  in  groups  of  3,  the  long  spur  with 
which  each  flower  is  provided  giving  the  bird-like 
appearance  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

LiNUM    PUBESCENS    VAR.    SiBTHORPIANUM,  Florc 

des  Serrcs,  t.  2299, — A  very  pretty  species,  with  lanceo- 
late ciliated  leaves,  and  large  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Native  of  Cilicra. 

Olearia  Haastii,  Fevice  de  V Horticulture  Bchje, 
Nov.,  1S77. — A  coloured  figure  of  this  very  orna- 
mental hardy  shrub,  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
horticultural  readers  in  our  columns  1872,  p.  1195. 

Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Floral  Magazine, 
tab.  2S5.— One  of  the  finest  of  the  yellow  Oncids 
with  large  flowers  ;  sepals  and  petals  yellow  barred 
and  spotted  with  brown  ;  lip  roundish,  ij  inch  in 
diameter,  clear  yellow.  Brazil.  Figured  from  a 
specimen  in  Mr.  Bull's  collection. 

Orchis  foliosa,  Soland.,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  230S, 
— A  native  of  Madeira,  occasionally  seen  at  our  txhi- 
bitions,  and  always  with  pleasure.  M.  Planchon  is 
under  the  impression  that  it  needs  the  protection  of  a 
frame  or  greenhouse  in  this  country,  but  if  sheltered 
and  taken  care  of,  it  thrives  out  of  doors. 

Peach  Early  Alfred,  Florist,  December,  1S77 
—  One  of  Mr.  Rivers' seedlings  from  Hunt's  Tawny 
Nectarine,  and  with  white  melting  richly  flavoured 
fruits  of  medium  size,  globose  form,  and  rich  colour 
next  the  sun. 

Peach  Magdala,  Florist,  December,  1S77.— 
A  medium-sized  fruit  of  a  straw  yellow  colour  flushed 
with  crimson.  Flesh  greenish  white,  melting,  sepa- 
rating freely  from  the  stone,  and  of  rich  flavour.  The 
leaves  have  reniform  glands.  Raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rivers  from  Rivers'  Orange  Nectarine. 

Pear  Louis  Cappe,  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture, 
p.  337,  1877. — A  seedling  from  Doyenne  d'Hiver, 
and  like  its  parent  except  in  its  earlier  season. 

Pelargonium  New  Life,  Floral  Magazine, 
t.  2SS — A  Zanal  Pelargonium,  with  singularly  striped 
red  and  white  flowers.  It  is  stated  to  have  originated 
as  a  sport  from  Vesuvius,  a  variety  notorious  for  erup- 
tions of  this  character.     Mr.  H.  Cannell. 

Pentstemon  centranthifolius,  Banth.,  Flore 
des  Scrres,  t.  2309. — A  fine  species,  with  sessile  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  many-flowered  racemes  of  tubular  scarlet 
flowers.  Native  of  Upper  California,  whence  it  was 
introduced  to  Chiswick  by  Douglas. 

Pitcairnia  muscosa,  Rmue  Horticole,  1877, 
p_  420. — A  species  with  tufted  linear  leaves  and  long- 
stalked  racemes,  well  set  up  above  the  leaves,  and 
bearing  a  large  number  of  handsome  linear  orange-red 
or  vermilion-coloured  flowers,  each  nearly  2  inches 
long.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Primula  sinensis  Eva  Fish,  Florist,  December, 
\%'j'j.  —A  double-flowered  variety,  with  flowers  of  good 
form,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  lilac  tint.  A  very  pretty 
variety,  sent  out  by  j\Iessrs.  E.  G.  Plenderson. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Lindl.,  var.  macu- 
LATA,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2991. — A  charming  "ever- 
lasting," well  known  in  this  country  ;  at  first  grown 
under  glass,  but  shortly  found  to  be  hardy,  and,  what 
s  more  remarkable,  the  plant  is  recorded  by  Schiibelt  r 
to  have  flowered  and  produced  seed  in  the  Lofoden 
Isles!  off  the  northern  coast  of  Norway!  thanks  to 
the  continuous  sun  and  light  during  the  short  summer 
of  those  all  but  Arctic  regions.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Swan  River. 

Rose  Gustave  Revilliod,  Journal  des  Roses, 
December,  1877.  Seedling  raised  by  Joseph  Schwartz 
from  Victor  Verdier.  The  habit  seems  like  that  of 
Baroness  Rothschild,  the  flowers  large,  full,  globular, 
rose  pink. 

Salvia  leucantha,  Cav.,  Flore  des  Serres^  t. 
2293.— A  species  with  lanceolate  leaves,  covered  with 


white  down  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  white,  in 
terminal  verticils  arranged  in  a  terminal  cluster. 
Native  of  Mexico. 

Sedum  UMBILICOIDES,  Regel,  Cartenjlora,  t. 
917. — A  species  v;ith  tufted  oblong  linear  pointed 
fl  shy  leaves,  and  long  flower  stalks  with  scattered 
sessile  leaves  and  loose  panicles  of  small  white  flowers 
spotted  with  red.  Collected  in  Alatm  by  Mr.  A, 
Regel. 

Statice  Bourg/ET,  Webb,  Flore  des  Serres,  t. 
2292. — A  species  with  broad  lyrate  leaves,  winged 
stems,  corymbose  inflorescence,  lilac  calyces,  and 
white  corollas.  Native  of  the  Canaries.  Figured  also 
in  Botanical  M igazine,  5153- 

Stenospermatium  Wallisu,  Mast  ,  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  6334. — A  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
Aroid  with  nodding  boat-shaped  ivory  white  thick 
spathes.  Figured  in  Gardener^  Chronicle,  1875,  i. 
p.  558.      Central  America?     Wallis,  Messrs.  Veitch. 

ToDEA  intermedia,  Illustration  Horticole,  t.  290. 
A  very  beautiful  Fern,  with  pinnately  much  divided 
translucent  fronds,  arranged  in  tufts.  A  native  of  New 
Zealand.     M.  Linden. 

Tree  Carnations,  Floral  Magazine,  t.  2S6. — The 
varieties  figured  are  Sir  Girnet  Wolseley,  buff  ground 
striped  wiih  red  ;  Osman  Pacha,  brilliant  red,  fine 
substance  ;  and  Tricolor,  ground  colour  pale  yellow 
striped  with  magenta.  All  seedlings  raised  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough. 

Trillium  sessile,  L.,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  2311. — 
Figured  so  long  ago  as  the  2ad  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  40.  This  curious  North 
American  species  demands  the  attention  of  the  plant 
lover  from  its  spotted  leaves  and  purple  flowers. 

Zamia  oblivUa,  Regel,  Illustration  Horticole, 
t.  289. — A  tree  with  a  crown  of  foliage,  the  individual 
fronds  being  pinnately  divided  with  broad  ovate 
lanceolate  segments.  Corrientes,  New  Granada. 
M,  Linden. 


NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

BY    THE    FLORAL    COMMITTEE    AT    THE    ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS,  1S77. 
'\^*  F  C,  First-class  Certijlcate ;    S.C.,  Second-class  Cerli- 

/tcate I  H.C.,  Highty  Coynviended ;  B.C.,  Botanical 
Coiuinendatioii. 

Abies  Menziesii  Parvyana      , .  Waterer,  Aug.  21 — F.C, 

Abutilon  Lemoinei  ..  R.H.S.,  Aug.  21— F.C. 

Adiantum  Williamsii    ..  Williams,  May  2 — F.C. 

Aerides  crassifolium     . .  ■ .  Veitch,  July  3  —  F.C. 

Agave  schidigera  princeps     . .  Kellock.,  May  2 — F.C. 

Alsophila  pycnocarpa  . .         ..  Veitch,  April  4— F.C. 

Amaryllis  Princess  of  Teck    ..  Veitch.  Feb.  14— F.C. 

Anthurium  Brownii      ..  ..  Veitch,  May  2 — F.C. 

,,     Scherzerianum  Wardii. .  Veitch,  April  4 — F.C. 

,,     Veitchii    ..  ..  Veitch,  June  19 — F.C. 

„     Warocquianum  ..  ..  Veitch,  June  ig— F.C. 

Alocasia  Thibautiana  . .  Veitch,  July  3 — F.C. 

Aquilegia  hybrids  califorDica  .  Douglas,  June  5 — F.C. 

.,     ,,     cuirulea  ..  ..  Douglas,  June  5— F.C. 

Aralia  filicifolia  ..  ..  Williams,  May  2 — F.C. 

Auricula  (alpine)  Florence     . .  Douglas,  May  2— F.C. 

„     ,,    John  Ball      ..         ..  Turner,  May  2 -F.C. 

„     ,,     Prince  ..         ..  Douglas,  May  2— F.C. 

„     (show)  Sarah  ..  Turner,  May  2— F.C. 

Azalea    (amcena)     M  rs.     Car- 

michael Williams,  March  y—F.  C. 

„     mollis  Couleur  de  Paille  Veitch,  May  15— F.C. 

Begonia  Empress  of  India     ..  Perkins,  Aug.  2r— F.C. 

,,     Gloire  de  Nancy  ..  Laing,  June  5 — F.C. 

Monarch Veitch,  July  17— F.C. 

„     Mrs.  Barron  ..  R.H.S.,  July  25— F.C. 

,,     Mrs.  Charles  Scorer      ..  Veitch,  July  17— F.C. 

,,     Orifiamme  ..  ..  Laing,  June  19 — F.C. 

,,     Queen  of  the  Whites     . .  Veitch,  Aug.  21 — F.C. 
Calanthe  vestita  oculata  rubra 

gi^antea  ..         ..  Lawrence,  Feb.  14 — F.C. 

Carnation  (clove)  Mrs.  H.  Mat- 
thews   . .         . .  . .  Turne*",  July  17 — F.C. 

„     (tree)  A.  Alegatiure        . .  Turner,  Dec.  5— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Guelder  Rose  ..  Turner,  March  7— F.C. 

„     „     Osman  Pacha  ..  Turner,  Oct.  2  — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Rose  Perfection       ..  Turner,  i\Iarch  7 — F.C. 

Catasetum  scurra  ..         .-,  Lawrence,  Feb.  14— B.C. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  alba. .         . .  Veitch,  June  5— F.C. 

Chrysanthemum  (large-flower- 
ed) Golden  Empiess  of 

India Henderson,  Dec.  5— F.C. 

(Japanese)  Fulton  ..  Jackson  &  I^Ioorman,  Dec.  5— 

F.C. 

Cibotium  pruniatum    . .         . .  Bull,  Dec.  5 — F.C. 

Cineraria  Mary James,  March  7— F.C. 

„     Mrs.  Beck  ..         ..  James,  May  2 — F.C. 

,,     Thomas  Winter  ..  ..  James,  March  7— F.C. 

Clematis  Aurora Noble,  April  4— F,  C. 

Ccclogyne  corrugata     ..  ..  Green,  Aug.  21— S.C. 

Coleus  multicolor         ..         ..  Veitch,  May  2— F.C. 

Croton  Earl  of  Derby  . .         . .  Veiich,  March  21  — F.C. 

,,     MacArthuri         ..         ..  Veitch,  March  21— F.C. 

,,     Mortii        Bull,  Feb.  14-F.C. 

„     picturatus  ..         ..  Bull,  Dec.  5— F.C. 

,,     Queen  Victoria  . .         ..  Williams,  July  17— F.C. 

Cycas  media  latissima..         -.  Bull,  Feb.  14— F.C. 

Cyclamen  persicum  Brilliant  Clarke,  April  4— F.C. 
,,     ,,     compactum      magni- 

ficum Edmunds,  Feb.  14— F.C. 

,,     Ruby Little.  March  21  — F.C. 

Cydoniajaponicaflore-albo    ..  Veitch,  Feb.  14— F.C. 

Cypripedium  albo-purpureum  Veitch,  July  3— F.C. 

„     candidum Elwes,  May  15— F.C. 

Dahlia  Bessie  Ford  . .  . .  Keynes,  Sept.  4— F.C. 
„  Charles  Wyatt  ..  ..  Keynes,  Sept. -t— F.C. 
,,  The  Countess  . .  . .  Keynes,  Sept.  4—  F.C. 
„     Henry  Bond         . .  . .     Keynes,  Sept.  4— F.C. 

,,  Louisa  Neate  ..  ..  Keynes,  Sept.  4— F.C. 
„  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd  . .  Rawlings,  Oct.  2— F.C. 
„    Mrs.  WUling       ..        ..    Rawlings,  Oct.  2-F.C. 
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Deiidrobiiini  bnrbaliilum  g\',u\- 

ditljriim  ..  ..      Laareiice,  April  4— S.C. 

,.     ci-assinode  Barbsrbiuiin       Lawrence,  March  7  — F.C. 
„     LindleyaiKt:n       ..  Lawrence,  Jan.  17     S  C. 

,,    sculptiim  ..         ..  Lawrence,  April  4— F.C. 

,.     suavissimum        ..         ..     Williams,  Au^.  7  -F.C. 
Demislaidtia  davallioides 

Youngii  ..  Veitch,  March  7— F.C, 

nianthus  Heddewigii  ..  ..      Eenary,  Aii^.  25— F.C. 

„     „     hybrid  us         atropiir- 

purciis Eenary,  Aii.^.  25— F.C. 

,.     „     laciniatus        ..  ..      Eenary,  Aug.  25  — F.C. 

,,     ,,     plenissinins  splendens     Haa^e  S:  Schmidi,  Aug.  25— 

F.C. 

,,     „     hybridus  fljre-pleno  .     Eenary,  Aug.  25— F.C. 

„     chinensis  flore-pleno      ..     Eenary,  Aug.  25 — F.C. 

„     imperialis  flore-plen-)     ..  Eenary,  Aug.  25  — F.C. 

Dicksonia  Berteroana  .,         .,  Veitch.  Nov.  6— F.C. 

Dracaena  Eausei  ..  ..  Williams,  Aug.  7— F.C. 

,,     Mrs.  Bause  ,.         ..  Wills,  Maya— F.C. 

,,     Robinsoniana       ..  ..  Veitch.  May  15  — F.C. 

,.     terminalis  alba     ..  ..      Wills.  March  7— F.C 

Echinocactus  grandicomis      . ,  Croucher,  July  17  — F  C. 

Eulophia  guimensis     ..         ..  Lawrence.  Aug.  7 — F.C. 

Eurycles  australasica  . .  . ,  Veitch,  March  7 — F  C. 

FritiUaria  (/alropurpurea'       ..  Elwes,  April  18 — E.C. 

Fuchsia  Lord  Deaconsficid     ..  Laing,  July  25— F.C. 

Geonoma  princep,         ..  ..  Bull,  Dec.  5— F.C 

Gladiolus      Baroness     Eurdett 

Coutts Kelway,  Aug.  21 — F.C. 

,.     Chailes  Noble     ..         ..  Kelway,  Aug.  21  — FC. 

,,     Cymbeline  ..  ..  Kelway,  Aug.  21— F.C. 

,,     Odalisque,.         , ,         . .  Kelway,  Aug  21 — F.C. 

„     Prince  George     ..  ,.  Kelway,  Aug.  21— F  C. 

,,     Rhamnes Kelway,  Oct.  2  — F.C. 

Gloxinia  P.iragon         ..         ..  Kinghorn,  June  5— F.C. 

HouIIetia  Lowiana       ..         ..  Lawrence,  May  15— B.C. 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg     ..  Veitch,  July  17— F.C. 
Iberis   coronata  hybrida  nana 

alba Vilmorin.  July  25— F.C. 

,,     ..     nana  rosea     ..         ..  Vilmorin,  July  25 — F.C. 
Iris     Kaimpferl    alba    grandi- 

dissima Barr,  July  3— F.C. 

„     „     Mrs,  Barr       ..  ..  Earr,   July  3-F.C. 

,,     ,,     Robert  Parker  ..  Barr,  July  3— F.C. 

Lxora  furmosa     . ._        ..         ,.  Fraser,  Aug.  21  — F.C. 
Juniperus    virginlanus     albo- 

spicatus  , .         . .         . .  Fisher  &  Co.,  June  10 — F.C. 

La;lia  Dayana  . ,         ,.  Lawrence,  Jan.  17  — F.C. 

Lathyr\is  latifolius  splendens..  Parker,  July  17 — F.C. 

Liiium  croceum  var.  Chaixii. .  Maw,  July  3 — F  C. 

,,     elegans  var.  Mawii         , .  Maw,  July  3 — F.C. 

Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatitida  \''eitch,  May  2 — F.C. 

Masdeva!liaChimJEra(Wallisii)  Veitch,  Feb,  14— F.C. 

,,     macrura     .,  ,.  ,.  Dennin|r,  Feb.  14 — B.C. 

,,     iriari.tella Veitch,  July  3— B.C. 

Nepenthes  Courtii        . .         . .  Veitch,  Oct.  2 — F.C. 

,,     rubro-maculata     ..  ..  Veitch,  Oct.  2  — F.C. 

,,    hybrida    maculala    elon- 

gata       Veitch,  Oct.  3— F.C. 

Xephrolepis  Duffil        . .         . .  Veitch,  April  4— P'.C. 
Udontogiossum         AIe.\andra; 

roscum  Ollerhead,  June  ^— F.C. 

,,     Cervaniesli  decorum      ..  Lawrence,  Feb.  14  — F.C. 

,.     coronarium  miniaium    . .  Mill,  July  17— F.C. 
Oncidiumcrispuni  marginatum 

grandiflorum  ..  ..  Lawrence,  May  15— F.C. 

,,     metallicum  ..         ..  Lawrence,  May  15— E  C. 

.,     pr;etextum  ..  ..  Veitch,  Aug.  2t — F.C. 

0>munda  palustris        ..  .,  Veitch,  March  7— F.C. 

Pavonia  Wioti Veitch,  June  iq— B.C. 

Pelargonium   echinalum  Spot- 
ted Gem          . .         , .  Cannell,  Aug.  7 — F.C. 
Pelargoniums      (show)     Com- 
mander   Brown,  May  2— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Duchess    of  Bedford 

(dec) Beckwith,  April  18— F.C. 

„     „     Eloquence      ,,         ..  Turner,  June  5— F.C 

,,     ,.     Empress      of      India 

(dec.)    ..         ..         ..  Sweet,  May  2-F.C. 

,,     „     Fascination    ..  ..  Brown,  May  2— FC. 

„     „     Mr.  J.  A.  Dickson  ..  Brown,  May  2— F.C. 

,,     ,.     Mr.  King  (fancy)     ..  Turner,  June  5 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Sultan..  .,  .,  Brown,  May  2— F.C. 

,,     ,,     Venus(dec.)  ..  .,  Turner,  June  5— F  C. 

„     M     Virgin  Queen  (dec.)  .  Turner,  June  5— FC- 

„    (zonal)  Atlas        ..         ,.  Pearson,  July  25— F.C. 

„     ,,     Beauty  of  Surrey     ..  George,  July  25 — F  C. 

„    ,,     Blinche  Gordon       ..  Pearson,  July  25 — F.C. 

,,     „     Charles  Smith  ..  Pearson,  Aug   27— F.C. 

„     „     Dr.  Denny    ..         ..  Cannell,  Sept.  4— H.C. 

„     ,,     Excelsior        ..  .,  Denny,  Aug.  27 — F.C, 

„    ,,    John  Fraser,.         ..  Cocker,  July  25— F.C. 

„     ,,     L^dy  Eva  Campbell  .  Pearson,  Aug,  27 — F.C. 

„     „    I.ais     ..         ..         ..  Denny,  Aug.  27 — F.C. 

„     ,,     Lord  Giffard  ..  ..  George,  Aug,  27 — F.C. 

„     ,,     Lord  Mayo    ..  ..  George,  July  25 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Louis  ..  ..  Pearson,  Aug.  27^F.C. 

„     ,,     Louisa  ..  .,  Pearson,  July  25— F.C. 

„     ,,     Lustrous         ..  ..  George,  Aug.   27 — F.C. 

,1     „     Mabel  Eden-,  ..  Pearson,  Aug,  27  — F.C, 

„     „     Miss  Wakefield        ..  Pearson,  Aug.  27 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Mrs.  J.  George         ..  George,  July  25 — F.C. 

,,     „     Mrs.  Holden  ..  Pearson,  Aug.  27 — F.C. 

,,     „     Mrs.  Huish    ..         ,.  Pearson,  Aug.  27— F.C. 

,,     „     Mrs.  Lancaster  Pearson,  Aug,  27 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Mrs.  Pearson  ,.  Pearson,  Aug,  27— F.C. 

,,     ,,     New  Life       ..         ..  Cannell,  Sept.  4 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Portia  ..  ..  Denny,  Aug.  27 — F.C. 

„     ,,     Rebecca         ..         , .  Pearson,  July  25  —  F.C. 

„     „     Rev,  A.  Atkinson    ..  Pearson,  July  25-  F.C, 

,,     ,,     Tom  Bowling  ..  Burley,  June  5 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     While  Vesuvius       ..  Cannell,  Dec,  5  — F.C. 

,,    (double     Zonal)    Depute 

Aneelon  ,.  ..  Lemoine,Aug.  27 — F.C. 

,,     ,,     Lalayeilc       . .  Lemoine,  Aug,  21 — F.C. 

„     ,,     Le  Nord  Est  . .  'i  Aug.  27— F.C. 

,,     .,     Littre  ..         ,.         ..  Lemoine,  Aug.  21  -F.C. 

Phaius  Dodgsoni  ..         .,  Williams,  Aug.  21  —  F.C. 

PoIyaiithusDukeofWellington  Smith,  April  18— F.C. 

Primrose  Brilliant         ..         ,.  Dean,  April  4 — F.C. 

Primula  capiiata  ..         ..  R.H.S.,  Nov.  6— F.C. 

,,    cortu.soides  c<urulea  alba  Dean,  April  18 — F.C. 

,,     „     purpurea        ..         .,  Dean,  April  18— F.C. 

,,     ,,     maxima  ,.  ..  Dean,  April  18 — F.C. 

.,     purpurea Dean,  March  21— F.C. 

,,     binerisls    Marchioness   of 

Exel«r Gilbert,  March2i  — F.C. 

„     ,,     Mrs.  Barron  ..         ..  Gilbert,  Oct.  2— F.C. 

„     „     Princess         ..         ..  Gilbert,  Oct.  2— F.C. 

„     „     White  Lady  .,  ..  Gilbert,  Oct.  2— F.C. 

,,     sp.  (Sikkim)         ..         ..  And. -Henry,  Aug,  2  — B.C. 

PuUenxa  rosea  , .         ..  Rollisson,  April  4— F.C. 
Rhododendron     Countess     of 

Derby Veitch,  July  3— F.C. 


Rhododendron  Taylori 
Rose  (H.P.)  Duchess  of  Val- 
lambrosa 

,.     ,,     Emily  Laxton 

,,     ,,     Marchioness  of  Exe- 
ter     

,,     ,,     Marquis  of  Salisbury 

,,     ,,     May  Quennell 
Sarchochilus  Fitzgeraldii 
X  Sarracenia  Chehoni 
Schiimia  trifida  . . 
Spathoglottis  Lobbii    .. 
Sireptocarpus  Greenii  delicata 
Torenia  Fourni^ri 
TropHiiIunj  Perfection 

Tulipa  Greigii 

Vanda  Parishii  , , 
Verbena  Carl  Sieglig  . . 
Viola  Golden  Prince    , , 

,,     Holyrood 

,.     Vestal        

Zamia  Lindeni  .. 

,,     obiiqua 

,.     Roezlii 
X  Zygopeialum  ClayiJ . . 


Veitch,  March  7— F.C. 

Eenner,  March  at — F.C. 
Paul  &  Son,  May  2— F.C, 

Paul  &  Son,  July  3— F.C. 
Paul  &  Son,  Auc.  7-F.C. 
W.  Paul  &  Son.^July  3— F.C. 
Veitch,  April  4— B.C. 
Veitch,  Nov.  6— F.C 
Lawrence,  Jan.  i7~B.C, 
Lawrerce,  Feb,  14— B.C. 
Green,  Aug.  26  — F.C. 
R.H.S..  Aug.  21-F.C. 
Dean,  Dec.  5— F.C. 
Elwes.  April  18— F.C. 
Veitch,  July  3— S,C 
Fraser.  July  25  — F.C. 
Dean,  July  25— F.C. 
Dickson,  July  25 — F.C. 
Fromow,  July  25 — F.C. 
Bull,  May  2— F.C 
Bull,  May  2— F.C. 
Bull.  May  2— F.C. 
Williams,  May  2— S.C. 


NEW  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

CERTIFICATED  BY  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
COMMITTEE  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S   MEETINGS,  1877. 

*,,*  P.C.,  First-class  Certificate. 


Apple,  Stone's  .. 
Melon  Cream  Pine 

,,     Exquisite  . . 
Nectarine  Lord  Napier 
Peach,  H.ale's  Early    ., 
Pine  apple  Lord  Carrlngton 


Fruits. 

..      Killick,  Oct,  2— F.C. 

.,     Carter,  Oct,  lO  — F.C. 

..     Tyler,  Nov.  6— F.C. 
Rivers,  Aug,  24 — FC 
Rivers.  Aug.  7— F.C. 
Miles,  Jan.  17— F.C, 


I  'cgetablcs. 

Broccoli,   new    self-protecting    Veitch,  Dec.  5— F""C. 
Seakale  Lily-white       .,         ..     Stuart  &  Mein,  April  4— F.C. 
Tomato  Litile  Gem      ,.         ..     Bliss,  Aug.  24— F.C, 
,,     Criterion  ,.         ..         ..     Vick,  Aug.  24 — F.C, 

,,     Trophy Carter,        Veitch.        Wheeler 

Aug.  24-F.C. 
,,     Vilmorin's  Large  Red  ..     Vilmorin,  Aug.  24 — F.C. 


MERRY    CHRISTMAS    COME 

AGAIN. 

IIeke's  merry  Christmas  come  again, 

With  all  it  ever  used  to  bring  ; 
The  Mistleto  and  Carol  strain, 
The  Holly  in  the  window-pane, 
And  all  the  bloom  from  hill  and  plain 

That  Winter's  chilly  hand  can  fling. 
It  must  be  welcomed  with  a  song, 

Though  nothing  new  may  till  the  ditty  ; 
Old-fashioned  feelings  may  be  wrong, 
But  prejudice  is  very  strong, 
And  dear  old  Christmas,  wooed  so  long, 

Shall  find  us  faithful,  if  not  witty. 

It  comes  with  roar  of  city  bells  ; 

It  comes  with  many  a  village  chime  ; 
And  many  a  village  grandara  tells 
Of  places  where  the  white  ghost  dwells, 
Of  demon  forms,  and  robbers'  cells, 

And  all  the  tales  for  Christmas  time. 
It  comes  with  music  in  the  hall, 

That  stirs  the  old  man  in  his  chair ; 
And  when  the  midnight  measures  fall, 
He'll  lead  the  blithest  dance  of  all, 
Spurning  alike  the  chimney  wall 

-Vnd  seventy  years  of  wear  and  tear. 

It  comes  with  frolic,  feast  and  mirth, 
It  sings  the  chants  it  used  to  sing  ; 

And  makes  the  yule  log  on  the  hearth 

An  altar-forge,  where  links  of  earth, 

That  bound  and  broke  in  strongest  girth, 
And  welded  fast  in  Memory's  ring. 

Here's  merry  Christmas  ;  and  methinks, 

Although  it  seems  an  olden  story, 
Tliere's  something  pleasant  in  the  winks 
Of  blue-eyed  fire  that  boils  and  blinks, 
Mocking  the  palm  that  snaps  and  shrinks 

Above  the  tempting  plums  of  glory. 

Here's  merry  Christmas  ;  and  it  seems 

To  call  back  Childhood  to  the  breast, 
W^ith  kindly  words  and  laughing  screams. 
With  leaping  steps  that  shake  the  beams, 
With  noisy  games  and  happy  dreams, 

And  all  of  Life  that's  bright  and  best, 
liring  fragrant  Bay  willi  Laurel  tied  ; 

Bring  shining  Chestnuts — how  we'll  roast  'em  ! 
liring  forth  the  bowl  in  wassail  pride, 
Bring  sack  and  brown  ale,  side  by  side, 
Bring  foaming  flip  in  endless  tide, 
Bring  friends  around — and  how  we'll  toast  'em  ! 
Here's  merry  Christmas  come  again  ; 

Cling  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 
*'  Love  one  another,"  was  the  strain 
Of  Him  who  never  taught  in  vain  ; 
And  let  it  sound  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

And  rule  the  feast  in  every  land.  Anort, 


WHEN     TO     PROPAGATE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mk.  Baines,  who  as  all  the  world  knows  is  one  of 
the  best  plant  growers  of  the  day,  ani  whose  advice 
is  nearly  always  sound  and  good,  is  evidently  not  so 
well  up  in  Chrysanthemum  lore  as  one  would  expect. 
I  agree  with  his  opinion  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
easily  propagated  and  easy  to  grow — in  a  way  ;  and 
also  that  it  is  about  the  most  neglected  plant  we  have, 
but  that  early-struck  cuttings  have  an  advantage  over 
late  ones  is  a  mistake.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  reverse, 
as  I  will  endeavour  to  prove.  The  very  thing  that 
Mr.  Baines  recommends,  viz,,  early  propagation,  is 
the  greatest  enemy  to  good  cultivation  that  can  well 
be  imagined.  Taking  the  case  on  its  merits,  Mr. 
Baines  will  find  out  that  there  is  not  much  "solidity*' 
in  his  mode  of  propagation  for  the  following  excellent 
reasons:— In  the  first  place,  good  cultivators  who 
know  how  to  finish  off  fine  flowers  to  peifection 
never  allow  cuttings  to  grow  before  the  flowers  are 
fully  developed  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  they  did 
they  would  make  but  a  poor  beginning,  by  selecting 
for  a  future  stock  such  growth  as  the  Chrysanthemum 
generally  makes  under  the  shade  of  its  own  foliage, 
and  huddled  together,  as  they  very  often  are,  in  order 
to  make  the  best  show  possible. 

Let  us,  for  sake  of  argument,  assume  that  cuttings 
are  allowed  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  will,  and  that 
they  are  cut  off  and  inserted  in  their  cutting. pots  and 
rooted  and  finally  potted  off.  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  cuttings  struck  so  early  in  the  season 
require  more  or  less  warmth,  and  do  what  one  will 
once  the  first  rootlet  is  made,  the  young  plants  will 
sprout  away  apparently  fresh  and  healthy.  Just  fer 
the  sake  of  example  let  us  take  the  state  of  the  weather 
in  the  present  month  when  there  is  not  a  ray  of  sun, 
and  at  times  not  much  light ;  are  these  conditions 
favourable  for  laying  a  foundation  for  a  twelve- 
months' growth  ? 

Take  another  view  of  the  case,  and  use  no  heat  in 
propagating  save  the  bare  exclusion  uf  the  outer  air, 
and  our  former  remarks  will  apply  just  the  same  in 
this  case  after  growth,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  root- 
ing commences.  Then,  again,  after  the  young  planis 
are  pulled  to  pieces  and  potted  up  individually,  they 
must  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  when  the  condi- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  induce  root-action  operates 
in  two  ways  ;  whilst  the  plant  is  being  established  at 
the  root  the  top  is  drawing  up,  and  the  moisture  that 
so  conduces  to  growth  contributes  also  to  daikness  in 
the  shape  of  condensation. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Baines  or  any  one  else  ever  saw 
a  plant  struck  and  grown  in  the  midst  of  winter  retain 
its  foliage  of  a  sparkling  green  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Why  ?  the 
reader  may  ask  j  and  I  answer,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  build  a  strong  house  on  a  weak  foundation. 

The  simpler  plan,  and  one  that  changes  the  aspect 
of  aflairs  altogether  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants  and  the 
grower,  is  to  defer  propagating  till  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen  in  January,  or  even  on  in  February.  No 
suckers  should  be  encouraged  early  in  the  season,  and  . 
those  that  are  intended  for  stock  should  be  left  no 
longer  than  can  be  avoided  in  unfavourable  situations. 

After  the  stems  are  cut  down,  if  suckers  appear  in 
quantity,  let  them  be  reduced  to  a  limited  number, 
with  room  for  air  and  light  to  play  among  them  ; 
have  the  pots  removed  to  a  cool  pit  or  frame  and  kept 
close  to  the  glass,  and  do  what  is  possible  to  retard 
growth  on  fine  days,  giving  liquid-manure  every 
second  or  third  watering.  As  the  days  brighten  and 
lengthen,  growth  must  be  encouraged,  and  what  you 
lose  in  lanky  growth  you  gain  in  thickness  and 
solidity,  and  you  have  a  framework  on  which  to  grow 
a  stem  like  a  walking-slick.  \'ou  avoid  checks  by  in- 
serting each  cutting  in  a  pot  by  itself,  and  you  avoid 
the  consequences  of  inclement  weather  by  feeding  the 
future  plant  on  the  parent  stem  till  all  danger  is  past, 
and  a  free  and  rapid  growth,  uninterrupted  by  stages 
of  transition,  is  sure  to  reward  the  grower  for  his 
labour.  One  other  point  that  is  worthy  of  being 
urged  against  early  propagation  is,  that  it  entails  the 
consequence  of  giving  the  final  shift  early,  a  fact  that 
has  more  to  do  with  naked  stems  than  many  people 
are  aware.  The  propagation  of  cuttings  that  are  to 
form  trained  plants  does  not  come  within  the  range  of 
these  remarks,  the  ultimate  object  in  their  case  being 
to  cover  a  givtn  amount  of  trellis. 

As  to  the  different  sections  of  Chrysanthemums,  I 
hope  to  hear  of  some  arrangement  being  come  to  soon 
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whereby  every  section  shall  be  exhibited  by  itself. 
What  amusement  would  be  caused  in  the  horticultural 
world  if  some  exhibitor  showed  two  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  in  the  class  for  Hamburghs,  or  vke 
versa;  and  yet  we  read  of  Elaine  being  set  up  in 
company  with  some  of  the  large  incurved  section. 
The  Japanese  section  deserves  a  prominent  place, 
and  should  be  exhibited  by  itself.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  large  incurved,  the  medium  incurved,  and 
reflexed  sections  ;  whilst  the  quilled  type,  of  which 
Faust  is  an  example,  ought  to  be  omitted  from  the 
lot. 

Chrysanthemum  culture  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  sections  require  re-adjustment ;  but  too  much 
need  not  be  expected  till  some  enterprising  society 
takes  the  matter  in  hand.  Can  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  do  nothing  ?  W.  Hinds, 


THE   GENUS   AGAVE. 

{Coniinned  from  />.  74S.) 

Series  III. — Flexiles.— Texture  of  the  leaf 
thinner,  less  fleshy,  and  more  flexible  than  in  the 
CoriaceO'CarnoscE  and  Carnoso-coriacea:^  but  still 
rather  rigid.  End-spine  usually  slightly  pungent,  and 
teeth  distinct. 

Group  XI.  ViviPAR^. — Leaves  distinctly  toothed. 
End-spine  sub-pungent. 

*^  Leaves  linear-en  si  form. 

94.  A.  pitgloniformis-,  Zuccarini,  in  Nova  Acta, 
vol.  xvi.,  part  2,  p.  ^-jS  ;  Kunlh,  Enum,,  vol.  v.,  p.  836  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  142. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  linear- 
ensiform,  1} — 2  feet  long,  6—8  lines  broad,  rigid,  glau- 
cescent,  narrowed  gradually  to  a  firm  brown-purple  or 
blackish  end-spine  6 — 8  lines  long,  slightly  concave 
on  the  face,  the  teeth  small,  distant,  deltoid-cuspidate, 
dark  brown,  straight  or  uncinate.  Inflorescence  un- 
known. 

Mexico,  introduced  about  1S30.  It  seems  a  very 
distinct  plant,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  of 
the  English  collections. 

95.  A.  scrriUata^  Karwinski ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  142.— Acaulescent,  Leaves  linear-ensiform,  2 — -z^ 
feet  long,  i  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  \  inch 
above  the  base,  glaucescent,  the  old  ones  hanging 
down,  the  end-spine  very  small,  black,  the  face  shal- 
lowly  channelled,  the  small  teeth  crowded  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  edge,  at  first  greenish,  finally  brown.  In- 
florescence unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1842,  Not  seen 
in  the  English  collections. 

*>*  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ensiform. 

96.  A.  rubescens,  Salm-Dyck  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v., 
p,  83s  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  143. — Acaulescent.  Leaves 
narrow  lanceolate,  reaching  a  length  of  2  feet,  i\  inch 
broad,  glaucescent,  or  in  bright  sunshine  or  when  fading 
purplish,  subflaccidly  recurved,  the  upper  part  deeply 
channelled,  the  margins  undulated,  the  end-spine  slender 
and  brownish,  the  minute  crowded  teeth  whitish  with  a 
yellow-brown  tip.     Inflorescence  unknovra. 

Mexico,  described  by  Salm-Dyck  in  1834.  Not  seen 
in  the  English  collections. 

97.  A.  [Eitagave)  vivlpara,  Linn.,  Sp.  Plant,  edit.  2, 
p.  461  (at  any  rate  as  regards  the  synonym,  Rumph., 
Amboin.,  vol.  v.,  p.  273,  tab.  94)  ;  Wight,  Icon,, 
tab.  2024,  non  Salm-Dyck  ;  A.  Canhila,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind., 
vol,  ii.,  p.  167  ;  A.  Rumpkii,  Hassk.,  Cat.  Hort. 
Bogor.,  p.  37;  Jacobi,  Monogr,,  i^-^\  Fonrcroya  Can- 
tula,  Haworth,  Syn.  Succ,  p.  42  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol. 
v.,  p.  843  ;  Agave  Cantida,  Galeotti  ;  Jacobi,  Nacht- 
rage,  i.,  p.  45  ;  fig.  150.— Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves 
20 — 50  in  a  dense  rosette,  ensiform,  reaching  a  length  of 
2—3  feet,  i^ — 2  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed 
to  I— 1:1  i"ch  above  the  base,  dull  green  when  mature, 
narrowed  gradually  from  the  middle  to  the  point,  glau- 
cous in  an  early  stage,  thin  but  firm  in  texture,  flat  or 
channelled  down  the  face,  the  base  \  inch,  the  centre 
I  line  thick,  the  brown  firm  end-spine  \  inch  long,  the 
deltoid  subdistant  brown  hooked  teeth  -^— i  line  long. 
Inflorescence  reaching  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more, 
the  deltoid  panicle  about  a  quarter  the  length  of  the 
scape,  the  flowers  in  dense  corymbs  on  stout  peduncles. 
Ultimate  pedicels  very  short,  subtended  by  minute 
deltoid  bracts.  Perianth  1^—2  inches  long ;  ovary 
narrow-oblong,  \—\  inch  ;  tube  broadly  funnel-shaped, 
\ — \  inch  ;  segments  greenish,  yellow  on  the  face,  linear- 
oblong,  £—1  inch  long.  Filaments  inserted  at  the  throat 
of  the  short  tube,  finally  half  as  long  again  as  the  seg- 
ments ;  anthers  |—^  inch.  Style  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  filaments.  Flowers  often  changed  into  bulbill^, 
which  bear  lanceolate  leaves  \  foot  long  before  they  fall 
and  take  root. 


This  is  the  Agave  widely  spread  through  various 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  for  which  I  follow  Dr.  Wight 
in  keeping  up  the  Linnean  name  of  vivipara,  as  it  is 
evidently  what  is  intended  by  Rumphius,  whose  figure 
LinnEeus  cites.  Jacobi  and  Salm-Dyck  describe 
another  plant,  relying  upon  a  reference  by  Linnceus  to 
a  plate  of  Commelinus,  which  I  have  not  seen.  The 
above  description  of  the  rosette  is  taken  entirely  from 
specimens  at  Kew  and  Reigate,  and  of  the  inflorescence 
from  Wight's  account  and  copious  specimens  in  the 
Kew  herbarium,  but  it  quite  coincides  with  the  detailed 
description  by  Jacobi  of  A.  Cantula,  Galeotti,  at 
p.  45 — 47  of  his  first  N'achtrage.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  quite  that  of  lurida,  but  the  texture  is  different, 
the  colour  less  glaucous,  and  the  end-spine  and  the 
prickles  are  smaller.  It  has  been  flowered  lately  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Hanbury  at  Mortola.  Besides  copious 
specimens  from  different  parts  of  India  we  have  it  from 
Fernando  Po,  gathered  by  Mann,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
A.  atigiistifoHa^  Haworth  Syn.,  72,  from  St,  Helena, 
may  belong  here.  This,  I  think,  is  the  plant  intended 
for  A.  vivipara  by  Miller  in  his  Garden  Dictionary^  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  a  short  description.  Judging 
from  the  descriptions  alone  I  should  expect  A.  biilbi- 
fera^  Salm-Dyck,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  163,  said  to  be 


1S34.     My  notes  are  taken  from  a  small  specimen  in 
the  Kew  collection.     It  is  allied  to  A,  sobolifera. 

**  Leaves  oblanceolate-oblong. 
100.  A.  {Euagave)  sobolifera^  Salm-Dyck,  Hort.,  1S3.1, 
p,  307  ;  Kunth, Enum.,  vol,  v.,  p.  822  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr., 
p.  121  ;  A.  aniillarutn,  "  Desc,  ;"  Engelm.,  Notes, 
p,  25. — Shortly  caulescent.  Leaves  20—40  in  a  rosette, 
oblanceolate-oblong-spathulate,  2—3  feet  long,  3—5 
inches  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  2 — 3  inches 
above  the  base,  very  bright  green,  the  base  i  inch,  the 
centre  -^V  inch  thick,  the  face  deeply  channelled,  the 
border  much  raised  and  tip  often  recurved,  the  sub- 
pungent  chestnut-brown  end-spine  about  h  inch  long,  the 
distant  brown  deltoid  uncinate  teeth  i\—^  inch  long. 
Scape  8—10  feet  high,  2I-  inches  thick  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  a  deltoid  panicle,  of  which  the  lower  branches 
are  9—12  inches  long,  and  bear  a  hundred  flowers  each  ; 
pedicels  3—12  lines  long.  Perianth,  including  the  15—18 
lines  ovary,  2— 2i  inches  long  ;  tube  greenish  yellow,  2—4 
lines  ;  segments  linear-oblong,  bright  yellow,  ^—1  inch 
long.  Stamens  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  perianth 
tube,  the  filaments  less  than  twice  as  long  as  the  seg- 
ments, Capsule  ovoid-prismatic,  cuspidate,  i-^— if  inch 
long,  7—8  lines  in  diameter ;  seeds  J  inch  broad. 

A  native  of  the  West  Indies.     I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  as  stated  by  Salm-Dyck,  this  is  the  plant 


Fig.  150.— agave  vivipara. 


a  Mexican  plant  introduced  by  Karwinski,  and  A. 
sienophylla^  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  257,  to  belong  here. 
A.fiaccida^  Haworth,  which  I  know  only  from  a 
very  short  diagnosis,  may  perhaps  fall  in  this  vicinity. 

98.  A.  laxa,  Zuccarini;  Kunth.,  Enum., vol.  v., p.  838  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  146,  fig.  151.— Shortly  caulescent. 
Leaves  50—60  in  a  rosette,  ensiform,  reaching  a  length 
of  2— 2^  feet,  18— 20  hues  broad  at  the  middle,  i  inch 
broad  above  the  base,  narrowed  very  gradually  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip,  bright  green,  slightly  glaucous  towards 
the  base  in  an  early  stage,  the  base  ^V  inch,  the  centre 
fV  inch  thick,  the  firm  dark  chestnut-brown  tip  about 
\  inch  long,  the  distant  minute  lanceolate-deltoid  brown 
curved  spines  about  i  line  long.  Inflorescence  unknown. 

History  unknown;  first  noticed  in  Salm-Dyck's 
HortHs  Dyckiamis'm  1S34.  I  strongly  suspect  it  to 
be  a  variety  of  A.  vivipara.  My  notes  were  taken 
from  the  specimen  which  was  photographed  in  the 
'Saunders  collection  and  is  now  here  engraved. 

99,  A.  bromelicsfolia,  Salm-Dyck;  Kunth,  Enum., 
vol.  v.,  p.  834;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  164;  A.  teoxa- 
muUana^  Karwinski. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
spathulate,  reaching  a  length  of  2—2}  feet,  2— 2V  inches 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  i  inch  above  the  base  ; 
bright  green,  the  end-spine  weak,  the  distant  lanceolate- 
deltoid  hooked  red-brown  teeth  i— 1|  line  long. 
Inflorescence  unknown. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  by  Karwinski  in 


figured  and  described  by  Hermann  in  the  year  1678, 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Leyden,  under  the  name  of  '*  Aloe  americana 
sobolifera."  His  plate  (tab.  17)  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  old  figures.  He  writes  of  it  (page  16)  "  Ex 
crassa  fibrosa  pallescente  radice  prodeunt  folia,  facie 
vulgaris  Aloes  Americans  junioris,  carnosa,  succu- 
lenta,  modo  plana  et  humi  procumbenlia,  modo 
canaliculata  et  arcuatim  sursum  vergentia,  loete 
viridia,  in  mucronem  minus  pungentem  abeuntia  et  in 
ambitu  crebrioribus  exiguis  fuscis  rigidulis  spinulis 
armata."  All  this  applies  to  our  present  plant  exceed- 
ing well.  The  synonym  is  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  as 
approaching  to  but  not  belonging  to  his  vivipara,  and 
by  Lamarck  is  cited  under  that  species.  My  notes 
upon  it  are  taken  in  the  Reigate  and  Kew  collections, 
and  of  the  inflorescence  and  flower  from  Dr.  Engel- 
mann,  whose  specimens  were  gathered  in  1871  by 
Wright  and  Parry  in  San  Domingo,  In  colour  and 
habit  the  plant  recalls  Fourcroya  cubensis,  differing 
in  its  unrigid  leaves,  deeply  channelled  and  often 
curved  over  at  the  tip,  and  small  prickles  and  ter- 
minal spine.  I  cannot  follow  Dr.  Engelmann  in  call- 
ing it  A.  antillariivtj  Desc,  as  the  figure  cited  is  an 
extremely  bad  one,  and  Descourtililz  does  not  give 
the  name  as  one  of  his  own,  or  characterise  any  species 
of  Agave  in  particular.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  flowered  in  cultivation  in  Europe  of  late  years. 
It  is  the  only  plant  I  have  seen  under  the  name  vivi- 
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para  in  English  gardens.  It  is  excellently  represented 
in  the  series  of  photographs  made  for  Mr.  Saunders. 
A.  vivipara,  Salm-Dyck ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v., 
p.  S22  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  121,  seems,  /rom  the 
description,  to  resemble  A,  lurida. 

Group  X II.  Y  ucc.^FOLi/E. — Leaves  sub-entire 
or  obscurely  serrulate.     End-spine  not  at  all  pungerjt. 

loi.  A.  {Litlfsa)  yucca/olia,  D  C,  in  Red.  Lil.,  tab. 
328—329;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  830;  Hook.,  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5213  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  146 ;  A.  Cohn- 
iana,  Jacobi,  Monogr.  264.— Shortly  caulescent. 
Leaves  20 — 40  in  a  dense  rosette,  linear,  much  recurved, 
I  ^—2^  feet  long,  | — i  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  dilated  to 
li  inch  at  the  base,  deeply  channelled  all  down  the  face, 


102.  A.  {Lit/aa)  spicaia,  Cavan,  Descr.,  454  ;  Kunth, 
Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  828  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  1S7 
(excluding  the  synonym,  A.  polyanthoides,  Cham,  et 
Schlecht),  but  not  of  De  CandoIIe. — Leaves  spreading, 
lanceolate,  acute,  2^  feet  long,  nearly  3  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  where  it  is  4  lines  thick,  channelled,  the 
margins  serrulate.  Scape  15  feet  long,  It  inch  thick  at 
the  base,  pale  green,  terete,  the  bract-leaves  lanceolate- 
subulate.  Spike  6  feet  long  ;  pedicels  about  i  inch  long, 
2 — 3-flowered,  adpressed  to  the  rachis  ;  bracteoles 
ovate,  acute,  \  inch  long.  Perianth  greenish  ;  ovary 
oblong,  I  inch  long  ;  tube  short ;  segments  linear-oblong. 
Filaments  twice  as  long  as  the  segments. 

Described  by  Cavanilles  in  1S02  from  the  Madrid 
botanic  garden,  and  supposed  to  have  been  brought 


custom  of  decorating  with  evergreens  at  Christmas 
is,  remarks  a  writer  on  the  subject,  far  from  being  a 
modern  one.  The  Romans  2,000  years  ago  did  the 
same  thing  ;  indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
origin  of  adorning  our  houses  with  Ivy,  Holly,  and 
Bay,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Roman  Saturnalia, 
held  every  year  towards  the  end  of  December.  **  It 
is  a  symbol  of  our  faith  in  the  renewing  power  of  the 
sun,  that,  as  the  seasons  return,  the  earth  will  be 
once  more  clothed  with  green,  the  trees  laden  with 
fruit.  According  to  an  old  poetical  belief,  the  sylvan 
spirits  flock  to  the  evergreens  in  our  houses,  and 
remain  unnipped  by  frost." 

Holly  and  Mistleto  are  mostly  used  for  Christmas 


Fig,  151.— agave  laxa. 


he  base  not  more  than  \  inch  thick,  the  centre  \  inch, 
dull,  rather  glaucous  green,  with  a  pale  band  down  the 
centre,  the  tip  not  at  all  pungent,  the  back  broadly 
rounded,  the  edge  narrowly  brown-scariose,  entire  or 
obscurely  serrulate.  Scape  12—20  feet  high.  Flowers 
in  a  dense  spike  6—15  inches  long,  about  4  inches  in 
diameter,  sessile,  solitary  or  in  pairs.  Perianth  ij— 1^ 
inch  long,  including  the  \  inch  ovary ;  tube  funnel- 
shaped,  \ — \  inch  ;  segments  greenish  yellow,  linear- 
oblong,  spreading,  \—\  inch.  Filaments  inserted  at  the 
throat  of  the  tube,  twice  as  long  as  the  segments.  Anthers 
\-\  inch.     Style  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  filaments. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  long  ago  widely  spread  in 
collections.  There  is  a  full  account  and  coloured 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  from  a  plant  that 
flowered  at  Kew  in  i860.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and 
unmistakable  species. 


there  from  Havana.  No  one  else  seems  to  know  any. 
thing  about  it.  Judging  from  the  description  its 
alliance  appears  to  be  with  A.  yuccxfolia,  whilst 
A.  polyanthoides y  C.  and  S.,  referred  here  by  Kunth, 
is  evidently  a  synonym  of  A.  spicaia^  D  C,  which 
belongs  to  the  section  Manfreda,  and  is  a  synonym  of 
A.  brachysiachySi  Cav.  J.  G.  Baker. 


%\lt  W\\h  iarben. 

Christmas  Decorations.— The  return  of  the 
Christmas  season  brings  wilh  it  its  quota  of  pleasur- 
able labour,  in  the  way  of  house  decoration ;  for 
Christmas,  without  some  such  touches  of  festive  home- 
embellishment  of  this  character,  would  be  as  if  de- 
prived of  one  of   its  leading  characteristics.     The 


decorations ;  but  there  are  other  evergreens  equally 
effective  for  the  purpose,  though  lacking  the  power  of 
association  belonging  to  the  two  just  named.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Ivy,  Bay,  LaurustinuF, 
Portugal  Laurel,  Aucuba,  Euonymus,  the  Fir  tribe, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Holly  is 
indispensable  because  of  its  clustering  bright  coral-red 
berries,  which  are  fortunately  more  numerous  than 
usual  this  year.  Indeed,  what  could  we  put  in  the 
place  of  the  coloured  berries  of  the  Holly  ?  We  should 
be  thrown  back  on  the  berried  Aucubas,  but  they 
are  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Then  there  are  the  berried  Solanums,  just 
now  in  the  height  of  their  beauty  as  berry-bearing 
plants  ;  the  curious  Iris  fcetidissima,  which  is  plentiful 
in  many  old  gardens,  and  valuable,  because  when  the 
seed  pods  expand  in  autumn,  after  drying  off,  they 
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present  to  view  numbers  of  coral  berries  which  have 
a  charming  effect  when  appropriately  associated  with 
evergreens  ;  and,  lastly,  what  can  sometimes  be 
obtained  in  plenty  in  country  districts — bunches  of 
the  bright  coloured  berries  of  the  Dog  Rose.  We 
have  seen  these  employed  in  Christmas  decorations 
with  great  taste  and  effect.  Some  bright  patches  and 
touches  of  colour  are  much  needed  to  give  life  to  the 
sombre  hues  of  the  evergreen ;  and  here  berries  can 
be  made  to  play  a  most  important  part,  supplemented 
by  sprays  of  gold  and  silver  Hollies,  variegated 
Aucubaa,  and,  if  they  can  only  be  obtained  from  a 
neighbouring  conservatory,  the  light  and  airy  tresses  of 
the  variegated  Cobrea  scandens.  When  obtained 
from  a  cool  house  it  will  last  a  considerable  time, 
fresh  and  pleasant  to  behold. 

And  for  supplying  acceptable  glimpses  of  colour — 
and  whatsoever  is  bright  and  cheerful  seems  to  be  in 
keeping  with  our  Christmas  festivities — we  can  highly 
commend  the  use  of  dyed  Everlasting?,  such  as  Gna- 
phaliums,  Acroclinium,  Rhodanthe,  Xeranthemum, 
Helichrysum,  and  also  many  grasses  that  are  now 
charmingly  coloured  for  this  special  work.  A  little 
taste  will  suggest  how  these  may  be  made  to  render 
most  effective  service  at  many  points  of  advantage. 
The  Gnaphaliums  are  now  dyed  in  many  very  effective 
hues,  and  if  a  few  flowers  of  each  colour,  or  of  mixed 
colours,  be  bunched  together,  they  give  a  tone  and 
warmth  to  the  sprays  of  green  against  which  they  are 
placed. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  wreaths 
and  tresses  of  Ivy,  and  indeed  much  evergreen,  and 
that  not  that  it  is  scarce,  but  because  living  away  from 
centres  where  it  is  grown,  it  becomes  an  expensive 
aiticle.  Next  to  Nature's  own  living  green  comes  the 
artificial  tresses  of  evergreen  now  so  much  manu- 
factured, and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  considerable 
fidelity  to  Nature  j  and  some  elegant  and  effective 
metallic  wreaths  are  also  now  constructed,  that  are 
very  valuable  for  twining  round  chandeliers  and  gas 
jets,  and  any  places  exposed  to  heat.  In  such  positions 
evergreens  soon  decay,  and  the  leaves  shrivel  up  j 
they  are  also  apt  to  drop  on  the  table  on  inconvenient 
occasions  ;  while  there  is  to  be  considered  also  the 
danger  of  their  taking  fire.  We  once  sawsome  blazing 
leaves  suddenly  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  supper  table, 
and  a  most  uncomfortable  panic  ensued  !  There  is  yet 
another  article  of  manufacture  that  can  be  specially 
commended  for  Christmas  decorations,  namely  wreaths 
of  paper  cut  in  the  shape  of  the  living  green  and  de- 
caying brownish  yellow  leaves  of  Fern.  They  are  cut 
in  long  strips,  the  green  and  brown  fronds  alternating 
and  hanging  to  a  narrow  riband  of  paper.  They  are 
most  useful  for  covering  pier  glasses,  large  frames 
of  pictures,  &c.,  but  as  they  are  of  a  very  inflammable 
character,  they  should  not  be  brought  near  to  lighted 
candles  and  gas  jets. 

In  order  to  make  effective  and  pretty  designs  from 
whatever  materials,  good  taste,  practice,  skill,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  is  indis- 
pensable. According  to  the  style  of  decoration  deter- 
mined on  the  foundation  must  be  selected.  For  gar- 
lands, flexible  galvanised  wire  or  strong  cord  should 
be  used  ;  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  twist  as  wire  ;  and  for  what  are  termed  upright 
wreaths,  mouldings,  and  panels,  fine  iron  rods  are 
best.  For  anything  in  the  way  of  ornamental  devices, 
perforated  zinc  or  a  piece  of  wire  netting  is  of  great 
service  ;  a  strip  of  such  netting  is  sometimes  used 
with  great  effect  tied  to  the  balusters  of  a  staircase 
(when  it  surrounds  in  some  part  an  entrance  hall),  and 
sprays  of  evergreen  thrust  into  it,  with  here  and  there 
discs,  diamonds,  shields,  crosses,  &c.,  in  coloured 
everlastings. 

Having  indicated  the  subjects  that  can  be  employed 
at  the  Christmas  decorations,  their  arrangement 
must  be  left  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
decorators.  The  female  members  of  the  household 
have  here  good  scope  for  displaying  any  taste  they 
may  possess,  and  so  array  the  days  which  form  ihe 
Christmas  season  with  such  a  garb  of  welcome  and 
gladness  as  that  it  shall  mock  the  surrounding  gloom, 
and  shut  out  from  the  home  circle  gathered  round  the 
family  hearth,  any  borrowed  tinge  of  sadness  from  the 
drearmess  without. 


|i;0lias  0f  §00lis. 

State  Forestry;  its  Climatic  and  Financial  Aspect. 
By  Captain  Campbell- Walker. 
Some  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  very 
clear  resum^^  by  Captain  Campbell- Walker,  of  the 
needs  for  a  system  of  forest  conservancy  in  India  and 
the  colonies,  and  the  general  principles  to  be  followed 
in  carrying  it  out.  The  paper  in  question  was  read 
before  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  on  the  climatic  and  financial  asptcts 
of  State  forestry.  In  the  present  lecture  Captain 
Walker  briefly  passes  in  review  the  aspect  of  the  esse 
as  regards  the  influence  of  forests  on  rainfall  and  other 


climatic  conditions,  being  careful  not  to  run  into 
exaggerations  and  misconceptions  on  the  subject,  as 
some  of  his  predecessors  have  done.  This  portion  of 
the  subject,  however,  contains  less  novelty  for  the 
English  reader  than  that  relating  to  the  financial  part 
of  the  question.  The  question  of  direct  financial 
gain  should  ever  be  subordinate,  in  the  case  of 
State  forests,  to  their  conservancy  for  climatic 
considerations  and  improvements  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future.  **So  long  as  this  is 
borne  in  mind,  and  we  are  not  tempted  to  overdraw 
and  trench  on  the  capital  as  well  as  the  income  of  our 
forests  in  the  shape  of  timber  and  minor  produce  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  like 
any  other  property,  nor  why  the  State,  as  proprietor 
in  trust  for  the  public,  should  not  derive  from  them 
the  maximum  amount  of  revenue  compatible  with  the 
general  v/elfare  of  the  people."  Captain  Walker 
recommends  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  existing  forests  of  the  colony  should  be 
properly  conserved  and  maintained,  the  cost  of  so 
doing  being  defrayed  from  the  sale  of  surplus  land, 
&:c.  The  Government  should  claim  and  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  value  of  timber  on  the  waste  lands  of 
the  colony,  and  net  allow  it  to  be  monopolised  by 
individuals,  or,  worse  still,  be  wasted  and  destroyed. 
Much  of  Captain  Walker's  address  is  applicable  solely 
to  New  Zealand,  but  the  following  extracts  are  of 
more  general  interest ; — 

"Forest  conservancy  in  India  by  a  State  or  Govern- 
ment department  dates  from  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  department,  from  very  small  beginnings,  originating 
in  many  provinces  in  the  mere  appointment  of  a  few 
forest  guards  to  protect  certain  trees,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  small  nurseries  and  plantations,  has 
gradually  taken  charge  of  a  very  large  public  estate,  con- 
sisting of  forests  all  more  or  less  deteriorated  to  an 
extent  of  which  you  in  New  Zealand  can  have  no  idea, 
devastated  yearly  by  fire,  overrun  by  countless  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  whose  herds  considered  they  had  a 
right  to  cut  down  any  tree  from  mere  wantonness,  or  to 
allow  their  beasts  to  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  encumbered 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native  population  of 
over  200,000,000.  Not  a  promising  property  to  tackle 
and  improve,  still  less  to  exact  an  annual  surplus  from. 
Still  it  has  been  done,  and  by  the  last  returns  for  the 
whole  of  India,  which  I  have  with  me,  viz.,  those  for 
1873 — 74,  the  forest  revenue  was  ^^/oo.ooo,  and  expen- 
diture /'4i4,ooo  odd,  leaving  a  surplus  of  upwards  of 
j^285,ooQ,  or  41  per  cent,  on  the  total  revenue.  Both 
revenue  and  expenditure  are  about  double  what  they 
were  ten  years  previously,  in  1864-65." 

Speaking  of  the  Eucalyptus  plantations  in  India, 
Captain  Walker  says  : — 

"The  yield  of  the  Eucalyptus  plantations  on  the 
Nilgheri  Hills  is  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. The  conservator  and  a  trained  forest  assistant, 
having  made  a  careful  estimate  and  a  series  of  actual 
experiments,  the  former  officially  reports  the  yield  at 
1450  cubic  feet,  or  25  tons  (58  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  of 
dry  weight  per  acre  per  annum,  whilst  the  indigenous 
forests  on  the  Nilgheris,  which  have  not  been  conserved, 
yield  only  half  a  ton  per  acre  per  annum.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  financial  benefit  likely  to  be  derived 
from  planting  the  Eucalypti  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  where  the  climate  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Nilgheris.  I  may  mention  that  the  average  out-turn  of 
indigenous  New  Zealand  forests,  as  stated  by  saw- 
millers,  does  not  exceed  15,000  superficial  feet — 
1250  cubic  feet — per  acre,  and  then  it  is  presumed  to  be 
exhausted  for  ever.  Mr.  Kirk  and  I  estimated  the 
proper  out-turn  in  timber,  in  a  portion  of  the  Seaward 
Bush,  Invercargill,  at  close  on  3i,o»o  superficial  feet — 
say  2500  cubic  feet  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
under  the  present  system  much  timber  which 
would  be  utilised  elsewhere  is  discarded  as  worthless,  and 
all  small  stuff  is  considered  utterly  valueless.  I  am  in 
correspondence  with  the  chief  engineer  on  the  subject  of 
making  use  of  it  for  the  railway  locomotives  wherever 
practicable  ;  and  if  we  can  thus  find  a  market  for  it  even 
at  very  little  over  price  of  actual  haulage  and  sawing 
into  billets,  I  consider  that  a  great  boon  will  be  con- 
ferred on  the  saw-mill  industry  and  the  colonv. 

"Leaving  India,  and  turning  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  I  find  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Forest 
Department  in  Prussia  is  £2, 100,000,  disbursements 
rather  more  than  half,  leaving  anett  profit  of /"i, 000,000, 
the  disbursements  including  an  item  of  _,^75,ooo  for  com- 
mutation of  forest  rights  and  servitudes.  The  nett 
profit  in  Saxony  is  ^249,000  ;  Bavaria,  ;^596,ooo ; 
Austria,  ^go,ooo  ;  Hanover,  ^162,000  ;  whilst  that  of 
some  of  the  smaller  States,  for  which  I  have  not  returns 
in  money,  must  be  much  greater  in  proportion,  if  we 
take  their  yield  in  timber  as  a  guide.  I  may  mention 
that,  in  Bavaria,  the  proportion  of  forest  to  total  area  is 
34.4  per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  i  acre  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. This  is  the  largest  area,  in  proportion  to  total 
extent  or  head  of  population,  of  any  State  in  the  German 
Empire," 


Natural    History. 

Wood  Pigeons. — We  have  in  this  locality  a  fir.e 
crop  of  Beech  mast,  and  have  in  consequence  been 
visited  by  incredible  flocks  of  wood-pigeons  ;  their 
numbers  are  really  in  thousands.  In  the  morning 
they  may  be  seen  flying  off  to  their  feeding  ground.-;, 
and  at  night  return  to  a  large  Pine  wood  to  roost, 
when  the  flapping  cf  their  wings  makes  an  extraor- 
dinary noise.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  where 
they  all  come  from?  Have  they  come  from  some 
northern  country  and  travelled  south,  where  the 
climate  is  better  and  the  food  more  plentiful?  Their 
colour  is  blue.   J.  Rusl,  Bridge  Castle. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Ceimialotus  FOLLictJLARis. — This  most  singular 
little  plant  would  no  doubt  be  much  more  generally 
cultivated  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  its  di-^po- 
sition  to  dwindle  away  slowly.  This  is  often  attributable 
to  its  being  grown  in  too  much  warmth,  a  condition 
under  which  it  will  exibt  sometimes  for  years,  if  kept 
near  the  glass,  which  to  a  certain  extent  helps  it  to  bear 
up  against  the  adverse  condition  of  too  much  heat. 
So  treated  it  frequently  attains  a  size  such  as  seldom 
results  from  a  more  natural  temperature,  but  which  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  spasmodic  effort  conse- 
quent upon  over  excitement.  If  the  plant  is  kept 
from  this  time  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of 
45°  with  a  bell-glass  over  it,  a  little  tilled  so  as  to 
preserve  a  more  equably  humid  atmosphere  around  it 
than  would  exist  if  fully  exposed  to  the  house,  this 
will  suit  it ;  but  such  a  temperature,  although  con- 
ducive to  continuous  health,  would  not  answer  for 
plants  that  have  been  kept  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  a  stove,  and  have  consequently  made  their 
growth  under  conditions  not  calculated  to  impart  a 
sturdy  vigorous  state.  Diontea  muscipula,  an  equally 
interesting  and  suitable  companion  to  the  above,  is 
best  wintered  in  a  similar  temperature,  unless  pre- 
viously kept  In  too  hot  quarters,  in  which  case  I 
should  advise  both  these  plants  being  gradually 
inured  to  cooler  treatment  all  the  year  round.  Where 
greenhouse  plants  have  been  temporarily  stood  in 
vineries,  if  their  foliage  is  of  a  nature  susceptible  to 
injury  from  mould,  it  may  be  well  to  caution  beginners 
in  their  cultivation  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  leaf-,  talks  of  the 
Vines  falling  off  and  lodging  in  them.  I  have  seen 
hne  plants  of  such  things  as  Phcenocoma  prolifera  so 
far  destroyed  as  to  be  of  little  further  use,  right 
through  where  they  had  attained  the  thickness  of  a 
person's  finger,  by  contact  with  these  stalks,  which 
naturally  were  in  a  damp,  mouldy  condition.  Large 
specimens  of  Dasylirion,  Beaucarnea,  and  Cordyline 
indivisa,  will  sufl'dr  by  the  stalks  lodging  in  their 
centres — if  only  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days 
in  contact  with  the  young  leaves  —  so  as  to  de- 
itcoy  the  symmetry  of  the  plants  for  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  and  if  overlooked  for  a  considerable  lime 
will  lose  their  crowns  altogether.  The  Cordyline  is  a 
diftioult  subject  to  bring  safely  through  the  winter,  as 
most  who  have  essayed  its  culture  are  aware  ;  under 
the  best  conditions  a  certain  portion  of  the  roots  die 
annually  ;  they  are  as  impatient  of  too  much  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  at  this  season  as  those  of  a  Pine- 
apple, and  to  winter  the  plant  successfully,  the  beit 
means  is  to  keep  it  in  a  similar  dry  condition  to 
Pines  through  this  its  season  of  rest.  T,  Baines, 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — In  all-the-year-round  Grape  establisli- 
ments  a  well-appointed  Grape-room  is  now  considered 
as  important  as  the  house  in  which  the  late  fruit  is 
grown.  To  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  Grapes 
over  a  period  of  five  months  the  room  must  be  dry, 
well  ventilated,  and  secure  from  the  ingress  of  frost. 
The  Grape-room  at  this  place  is  built  with  hollow 
walls,  over  the  men's  mess-room,  in  one  corner  of 
which  I  have  a  smiU  slow  combustion  boiler,  with  a 
flow  and  return  pipe  passing  through  the  floor  and 
along  one  side  of  the  room.  This  arrangement  enables 
me  to  maintain  a  steady  temperature  of  50°,  does 
away  with  all  duit  or  disturbance,  and  the  Grapes  keep 
fresh  and  plump  till  June.  Racks  for  holding  the 
bottles  are  fixed  to  the  wallF,  and  now  the  wood  is 
ripe  we  are  preparing  to  move  our  Muscats  and  Lady 
Downes  to  their  winter  quarters.  The  Vmes  will 
then  be  pruned,  dressed,  and  made  ready  for  a 
fresh  start.  Where  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Guillaume, 
and  Alicantes  are  grown,  the  long-rod  system  of 
pruning  should  be  followed,  but  Lady  Downes  suc- 
ceeds well  if  closely  spurred  to  a  good  eye.  After 
pruning,  all  the  wounds  will  require  dressing  with 
Thompson's  Styptic  to  prevent  bleeding.  All  glass, 
wood-work_,  and  pipes  must  be  carefully  washed,  and, 
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ti  insure  the  removal  of  the  larvcc  of  insects,  loose 
soil  and  mulching  may  be  cleared  off  the  inside 
borders  prepir.  tory  to  top-dressing  with  fresh  tuif 
and  bone  dust.  Where  the  inside  border  of  the 
earliest  house  was  well  soaked  with  w^ter  at  a  tem- 
perature of  go°  st  the  time  it  was  closed,  and  the 
economical  system  of  obtaining  hfat  from  ferment- 
ing material  placed  within  the  i  true  tare  has 
been  followed,  forcing  through  the  patt  mild  weather 
will  have  been  carried  on  with  a  minimum  of 
fire-heat.  If  a  portion  of  this  tnateria)  is  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  set  at  liberty 
steam  and  moisture,  a  strong  and  even  break 
may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  young  shoois 
will  luxuriate  in  ihis  genial  system  of  healing. 
Another  powerful  aid  to  the  production  of  denre 
bunches  of  early  Grapes  is  the  judicious  use  of  mi'd 
fermenting  materials  placed  on  the  outside  borders. 
The  mistake  which  often  leads  to  failure  and  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  may  be  traced  to  its  too 
eai  iy  application  before  the  Vines  break,  and  its  entire 
removal  before  the  wood  is  ripe.  By  an  txperimeiu 
tried  here  last  spring  with  fermenting  Oak  leaves 
alone,  covered  with  shutters,  the  temperature  of  an 
outside  border  was  raised  l^rom  46°  to  60°  in  six 
weeks,  and  when  the  las^t  layer  was  taken  oft,  and  the 
border  raked  and  swept  in  October,  thousands  of  bright 
healtliy  roots  were  found  running  along  the  surface  ; 
these  were  shortened  back,  and  received  their  aiuaal 
dress^ing  of  fresh  turf  and  bones,  followed  by  a  good 
mul-hing  of  short  stable-dung.  This  will  remain  undi-- 
turbed  until  the  Vines  begin  to  break.    iV.  CoUinan 

Peaches  and  Nectarines, — In  the  Calendarial 
remarks  under  this  heading  for  the  week  ending 
November  10,  reference  was  made  as  to  the  time  for 
slaiting  these  trees  for  giving  an  early  crip  of  fru't, 
and  directions  were  also  recorded  concerning  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  applied  during  the  earliest 
stage  of  forcing  operations.  At  that  time  we  put  into 
practice  what  we  preached,  and  now  Nature  in  the 
trees  "here"  is  quickened  so  far  that  the  flowering 
process  has  already  commenced.  This  degree  ol 
forwardness  may,  however,  not  yet  be  attained  with 
trees  which  have  not  "annually"  been  accustomed 
to  forcing  operations.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  endeavour  to  push  them  forward  too  harshly,  but 
to  let  the  same  conditions  continue  in  force  "  as  were 
before  recommended,"  until  such  time  as  Nature  is 
animated,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  At  this 
stage  we  prefer  50"  as  a  mean  "  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions" at  night,  and  allow  a  few  degrees  fall  under 
extreme  pressure  from  the  effect  of  cold  wind  or 
severe  frost,  and  to  have  it  stand  at  55"  by  the 
lime  it  is  daylight,  and  60°  throughout  the 
day,  until  daylight  disappears  again.  We  continue 
to  moisten  the  surfaces  about  the  house  as  here-' 
tofore  and  syringe  the  trees  lightly  once  or  twice 
daily  according  to  circumstances,  that  is  to  say  if  they 
become  dry.  At  this  advanced  season  the  setting 
period  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all 
throughout  the  whole  process,  and  therefore  it  should 
have  the  utmost  diligence  and  care  given  to  the 
requirements  during  this  period.  Circulation  of  the 
air  in  the  house  is  an  essential  and  important  element 
in  connection  with  gaining  a  free  set  of  fruit ;  open  the 
ventilators  a  little  way  constantly  at  57°,  and  at  70° 
give  it  freely  both  at  the  top  and  front  of  the  houst  ; 
of  course  this  degree  is  not  intended  to  be  attained  by 
means  of  fire  heat  alone  ;  60*  should  be  the  maximum 
from  this  source,  and  57"  for  finally  closing  up 
for  the  day.  Lose  no  favourable  opportunity  "when 
the  house  is  well  ventilated,"  to  go  over  the  flowers 
with  a  camel-hair  penci'.  1  should  not  like  to  forego 
this  operation  at  this  season.  In  March,  when  Nature 
has  the  assistance  ol  the  bees  and  other  naturally 
favourable  conditions,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of 
wonderful  sets  of  these  fruits,  but  they  do  not  often 
appear  in  the  month  of  January,  and  therefore  let  not 
the  aitificial  means  at  command  be  neglected. 
George  Thomas  M'tUs^  Wycombe  Abbey. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  tme  as  to  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  protecting  Figs  during  the 
winter,  some  averring  that  it  is  a  useless  proceeding 
and  others  as  stoutly  advocating  the  practice.  As  to 
whether  protection  is  necessary  or  not,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  they  are 
grown,  for  if  cold  and  wet,  and  far  inland,  the  wood  they 
torm  is  of  such  a  soft,  pithy  nature  as  to  be  totally  un- 
able to  endure  sharp  frosts.  With  a  chalk  subsoil  and 
near  the  sea  coast  or  in  other  favoured  localities,  the 
growth  they  make  is  altogether  different,  being  shorter 
jointed  and  more  woody  and  therefore  of  a  better 
texture  throughout.  That  some  shelter  is  requisite  the 
past  season  has  aftorded  proof,  as  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  previous  winter  Figs  bore  with  more  free- 
dom than  they  have  done  for  many  years,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  irtjury  is  generally  done  when  the 
fruit  is  in  an  embryo  state,  as  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Ihe  spring  was  at  all  in  their  favour.  \n  the 
majority  of  c£ses  when  Ftgs  are  covered,  the 
thing  is    generally   overdone  by  putting  them  under 


thick  layers  of  straw,  which  by  keeping  them 
close  and  warm  brings  them  on  too  fast,  and  thus 
being  in  a  half-bleached  tendtr  slate  when  first 
exposed  they  are  sure  to  be  destroyed.  The  best  way 
of  protecting  them  is  to  tie  them  as  closely  togtther 
as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and  then  place  a  layer 
of  Spruce  Fir  branches  over  them  in  an  inveitcd 
position,  which  if  close  to  the  wall  and  made  secure 
against  wind  will  answer  every  purpose  without  being 
an  eyesore  or  presenting  an  untidy  appearance.  To 
be  uniformly  successful  with  Figs,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  restrict  them  at  the  root,  for  hovi  - 
ever  skilful  the  top  management  may  be,  they  are 
such  gross  feeders  and  ramble  so  far  beneath  the  soil 
as  to  grow  rampant  and  out  of  all  control,  even 
though  they  may  be  well  attended  to  by  way  of  prun- 
ing and  stopping.  If  before  planting  the  bottom  is 
concreted  at  about  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  a  barrier 
of  the  same  formed  round  a  hole  3  or  4  feet  acro=;s, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  hard,  short, 
stubby  wood,  with  a  fruit  at  every  j(jint. 

On  looking  over  the  Strawberry  plantations  I 
find  that,  although  the  crowns  are  plump  and  well 
developed,  the  plants  are  not  in  that  mature  con- 
dition  which  will  fit  them  to  withstand  sharp  frosts 
and  cold  cutting  winds.  This  condition  arises 
from  the  late  growth  they  mide  and  the  heavy 
rainfall  that  has  since  taken  place,  which  has  kept  the 
roots  in  a  state  of  activity  and  the  foliage  almost  as 
green  as  at  any  time  during  the  year.  To  remove  any 
of  this  now,  as  is  sometimes  dune,  is  a  most  unwise 
proceeding,  as  it  is  their  natuial  protection  and  aftords 
more  shelter  from  cold  blasts  than  most  people 
imagine.  Strawberries  being  shallow-rooted  plants 
and  forming  fresh  feedeis  around  their  crovrns  vvith 
the  advent  of  their  spring  growth,  a  heavy  mulching 
of  half-rotten  manure  is  of  great  assistance,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  enriching  the  ground 
and  rendering  them  safe  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
winter.  As  the  weather  may  soon  set  in  severe,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  on,  and  if  dung  is 
scarce  it  may  be  eked  out  by  the  addition  of  loam  or 
fresh  soil,  as  anything  of  that  kind  acts  beneficially  if 
applied  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Seeing  the  great 
value  of  the  alpine  kind  for  carrying  on  a  supply  when 
the  more  choice  sorts  are  over,  it  is  deserving  of 
much  more  attention  than  is  at  present  accorded  to  it, 
for  if  well  treated  there  is  no  end  to  its  bearing,  and 
if  not  showy  the  fruit  are  exceedingly  palatable  and 
refreshing,  and  of  great  use  for  ices  and  sweetmeats. 
A  cool  half-sunny  border  is  the  best  place'  to 
grow  these  on,  and  if  seed  is  sown  in  pans  in 
heat  any  time  during  March  and  the  plants  pricked 
out  when  strong  enough  they  will  come  into  bearing 
during  the  autumn,  and  be  found  a  most  useful 
addition  to  the  dessert  at  that  season. 

The  double-bearing  Raspberry  is  most  valuable, 
but  in  the  planting  of  this  a  well-sheltered  open  spot 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  soil  made  rich  and  deep  by 
double  digging  or  trenching,  and  heavy  manuring. 
Many  fail  in  fruiting  this  in  October  through  allowing 
it  to  bear  in  the  summer,  to  prevent  which  all  the 
canes  should  now  be  cut  away  level  with  the  ground, 
and  in  spring  the  young  shrubs  thinned  out  to  eight 
or  ten  of  the  strongest.  Among  the  summer  fruiting 
varieties  there  are  none  equal  to  Fastolf,  either  for 
size,  free-bearing  habits,  or  other  good  qualities.  The 
present  is  a  gocd  time  for  forming  plantations  of 
these,  the  canes  in  wh'ch  should  be  placed  a  yard 
apart,  quincunx  fashion,  so  as  to  admit  plenty 
ol  light  and  air  amongst  them,  and  afford  room  fur 
free  access  in  gathering  the  crop.  The  best  way 
after  planting  is  to  cut  the  canes  down,  or  to  do  so  in 
the  spring  just  before  they  start,  after  which  what 
fresh  ones  they  make  during  the  summer  will  be  sturdy 
and  strong.  A  mulching  around  them  is  very  desir- 
able to  repel  frost,  and  the  spare  space  between  will 
come  in  admirably  for  Cauliflower  or  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  cleared  olT  early.  J.  Sheppard. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  another  year, 
and,  on  taking  a  retrospect,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
we  have  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness,  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  a  very  plentiful  season  in  this  de- 
partment. It  is  true  that  during  the  spring  months 
we  had  a  considerable  portion  of  unkind  weather, 
which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  proved  very 
destructive  to  the  fruit  crops,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
severe  to  interfere  materially  with  the  kitchen  garden 
supply.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  had  so  good  a  year 
for  the  different  varieties  of  spring  Broccoli,  which 
kept  on  beating  so  well  that  Cauliflowers  were  fairly 
welt-estabHshed  before  the  crop  of  Cattell's  Eclipse 
Broccoli  was  exhausted,  thus  proving  that  with  a 
favourable  spring  for  the  hardy  sorts,  and  a  judicious 
and  liberal  cultivation  of  the  various  valuable  autumn 
varieties,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  a  dish 
of  either  Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli  on  the  table  all  the 
year.  With  regard  to  the  Brassica  tribe  generally, 
the  supply  has  been  both  good  in  quality  and  abundant 
in  quantity,  with  a  slight  exceptiuii  during  the  worst 
of  the  spring  months,  when  greens  were  rather  scarce, 
but  with  spac«  at  command,  Bula  Kale,  old  Knglish 


Coleworts,  and  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Borecole  will 
always  supply  a  void  of  that  kind.  In  the  salading 
department  the  produce  has  been  both  abundant  and 
good.  There  was  a  slight  blank  during  the  ungenial 
spring  months,  owing  more  to  the  want  of  proper 
appliances  for  its  preservation  than  to  the  actual 
effects  of  severe  weather,  and  I  do  not  ever  remember 
a  more  abundant  or  finer  produce  than  that  of  the 
present  autumn  ;  care  should  therefore  be  continued 
to  store  up  as  much  as  possible,  secure  from  frost,  for 
supply  in  severe  weather,  and  to  help  this  out  another 
batch  of  Whitloof  and  Chicory  may  be  started.  The 
Turnip  Radishes  sown  on  heat  last  month  will  now 
be  coming  on  for  use,  and  should  be  well  ventilated  or 
they  will  damp  off  The  early  stores  of  Lettuce  and 
Endive  must  also  be  frequently  examined,  and  decayed 
matter  removed  ;  during  (avourable  weather  no 
opportunity  must  be  omitted  to  ventilate  freely,  but  in 
very  severe  frost  cover  them  up  securely  and  ketp 
them  dark  as  long  as  extreme  severity 
continues.  Cauliflower  plants  in  frames  must  I  e 
looked  over  frequently  for  the  removal  of  decaying 
foliage,  also  to  dress  and  stir  the  surface ;  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  plants  under  hand  lights.  Fer- 
menting materials  for  the  various  forcing  purposes 
required  in  this  department  are  so  necessary,  that  as 
much  as  can  be  got  together  should  be  constantly 
under  a  state  of  preparation  for  use,  and  as  a  larger 
bulk  than  usual  is  generally  required  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months,  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous 
to  mix  an  equal  proportion  of  fresh  tree  leaves  with 
the  stable  manure,  by  which  the  bulk  will  be  doubled, 
and  the  heat,  although  not  so  powerful  as  in  stable 
manure  alone,  will  be  more  constant  and  lasting,  and 
better  adapted  for  forcing  purposes.  At  this  season 
there  is  generally  a  considerable  space  of  ground  left 
vacant  after  the  Hfting  of  root  crops  ;  with  the 
trenching  up  of  these  the  plots  occupied  by  the 
various  sorts  of  Autumn  Broccoli  will  require  to  be 
attended  to  as  early  as  possible.  Hitherto  the  con- 
tinued downfall  of  rain  has  been  against  the  possi- 
bility of  wheeling  out  the  necessary  dressings  of 
manure  and  decayed  vegetable  composts,  so  that  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  which  occurs  of  a  frost  suf- 
ficient to  harden  the  surface  must  not  be  lost,  as  the 
sooner  such  ground  is  trenched  up  roughly,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  crops. 
This  is  more  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  heavy 
soils,  which  require  a  considerable  amount  of  knocking 
about  during  dry  weather,  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
to  bring  them  into  a  sufficient  state  of  pulverisation  to 
receive  the  crops.  Light  soils,  on  the  contrary,  may 
be  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  cropping  with  less  than 
half  the  labour  required  for  heavy  ones,  but  theie 
likewise  will  be  much  benefitted  by  the  frequent 
exposure  of  fresh  surfaces  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  important  also  to  observe  that 
success  in  all  the  cultural  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment may  be  very  much  facilitated  or  obstructed  by 
the  tfllciency  or  otherwise  of  the  drainage.  In  heavy 
soils  especially,  if  the  water  cannot  percolate 
away  freely,  the  ground  will  be  water-logged  and 
cold  ;  consequently,  early  crops  in  spring  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  whilst  the  amount  of  labour  required 
for  cultivation  is  greatly  increased.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  drainage  is  in  any 
way  imperfect,  the  present  is  the  best  season  to  attend 
to  it,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  proper  drains  have 
been  laid  down,  to  see  that  the  outlets  are  all  clear, 
and  the  action  perfect.  John  Cox,  RedUaf. 


Something  about  Mistleto. — The  old  and 
pleasant  custom  of  dressing  our  houses  with  ever- 
greens has  come  to  us  from  very  early  heathen  times. 
Wherever  Druidisra  existed  evergreens  were  wreathed 
about  the  houses,  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  fly  to 
them  till  a  milder  season  should  recall  them  to  the 
woods.  All  northern  countries  seem  to  have  held  the 
Mistleto  in  the  greatest  veneration  ;  and  in  Virgil  we 
read  that  it  was  not  unknown  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks.  Tlie 
cutting  of  the  Mistleto  was  a  ceremony  of  great 
solemnity.  The  people  went  in  procession ;  the 
bards  walked  first,  singing  hymns,  while  a  herald  pre- 
ceded the  Druids.  Then  came  their  prince,  followed 
by  the  people.  The  Mistleto  being  found  on  an  Oak, 
the  Prince  of  the  Druids  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle, 
giving  it  to  the  other  Druids,  who  received  it  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  respect,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  distributed  it  among  the  people  as  a  sacred  plant. 
Mistleto  speaks  more  to  us  of  cheery  Christmas  as  a 
holy  and  happy  time  than  of  grim  Druid  days  ;  and 
we  do  not  trouble  to  go  to  the  Oak  to  find  the  rare 
bough,  as  the  old  Druids  did,  but  content  ourselves 
with  cutting  it  from  the  old  Apple  trees  it  delights  in, 
or  the  Thorn,  Poplar,  &c.,  it  not  less  often  chuoses  to 
grow  on.  In  the  orchards  of  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  many  an  old  tree  is  green  and  beautiful 
in  winter,  when  its  own  bout^hs  are  bare,  with  the 
golden-green  leaves  of  the  stranger  who  has  quartered 
himself  theie,  and  whose  pearly  berries  are  ripe  just 
when  they  are  wanted  to  add  to  Christmas  festivities. 
—From  "  The  Story  of  the  Month,"  in  "  LittU  Fo/h." 
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THE  further  proceedings  under  the  Seed 
Adulteration  Act,  which  took  place  at 
the  Southwark  Police  Court  before  Mr.  Part- 
ridge, on  Saturday  last,  more  than  ever  proves 
the  necessity  for  such  a  repressive  measure.  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
Clover  trade  especially  that  raal-practices  are 
resorted  to,  and  possibly  no  seedsman  in  the 
market  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  guarantee 
for  the  growth  of  any  sample  of  Clover  seed 
passing  through  his  hands. 

The  practice  of  making  white  Clover  into 
Alsike  just  now,  when  the  latter  is  commanding 
a  high  price,  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
adulterating  process.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  swindle  ;  for  it  is  the  substitution  of  one 
article  for  another  of  a  different  character,  and 
much  lower  in  price,  but  which  is  sold  at  a 
greater  value.  The  seeds  of  white  Clover  are 
of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  while  those  of  Alsike 
are  of  an  olive-green,  and  the  two  seeds  being 
of  much  the  same  form,  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
the  fraud,  especially  so  if  the  sample  be  free  of 
weeds.  If  mixed  with  weeds,  the  character  of 
the  weeds,  being  different  to  some  extent  in  the 
white  Clover  and  in  the  Alsike,  is  noticed  by 
any  one  conversant  with  samples  of  Clover. 
But  these  are  few  ;  and  the  buyer  for  sowing 
purposes  purchases  and  puts  into  his  ground 
something  altogether  different  to  what  he 
expects.  A  preparation  of  indigo  changes  the 
colour  of  the  Clover  seeds  to  the  olive-green 
characteristic  of  the  Alsike. 

Another  fraudulent  practice  is  that  of  doctor- 
ing Trefoil  seeds  so  as  to  pass  for  red  Clover. 
This  is  done  when  the  latter  is  scarce,  and 
commands  a  high  price.  Just  now  red  Clover 
is  too  low  in  price  for  necessity  to  arise  for  the 
change,  and  the  expense  of  colouring  could  not 
be  advantageously  borne.  Here,  again,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  character  of  the 
seeds  can  detect  the  substitution  by  their  shape, 
the  seeds  of  red  Clover  being  kidney-shaped, 
tapering  at  one  end,  and  with  the  kidney-mark 
in  the  middle.  But  the  consumer  who  pays  the 
highest  price  for  the  seeds  does  not  even 
suspect,  much  less  examine,  the  sample.  He 
buys  in  the  full  belief  that  he  is  purchasing  a 
bona-fide  article  ;  and  by-and-by,  to  his  sorrow 
discovers  the  imposition. 

There  are  two  instancesof  the  character  of  the 
adulteration  practiced,  or,  shall  we  not  say,  the 
nefarious  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another. 
But  the  question  arises,  are  these  practices 
confined  to  this  country  alone  ?  Clover  seeds 
are  largely  imported  from  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  America.  Do  our  English  seed 
dealers  suspect  that  any  adulterating  processes 
are  carried  cut  before  the  seeds  are  shipped  to 
this  country  ?  The  Clover  trade  is  a  peculiar 
one  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
trade  to  give  but  short  periods  of  credit,  conse- 
quently payment  has  to  be  made  before  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  allowed  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  samples.  Probably  a  large  portion 
of  the  trade  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  make 
this  examination.  These  practices  have  so 
grown  with  the  development  of  the  trade  that 
they  must  have  been  known  to  many,  and 
connived  at  as  the  easiest  method  of  facing  the 
difficulty.  Now  that  they  have  been  brought  to 
light  and  made  to  carry  penal  responsibilities, 
there  is  a  desire  to  discountenance  these 
practices. 

But  as  human  nature  is  essentially  human, 
and  one  class  of  the  community  is  regarded  as 
Ihe  lawful  prey  of  another,  it  may  be  asked — Is  it 


not  likely  that  the  prosecutions  now  taking 
place  may  tend  to  change  the  place  at  which 
these  practices  are  resorted  to,  and  not 
materially  to  prevent  them?  Is  there  not  a 
reasonable  danger  that  these  tampering 
processes  may  be  carried  across  the  sea,  and 
performed  there  ? 

Judging  from  the  samples  that  came  under 
our  notice  some  few  years  ago,  the  German 
seed  doctors  are  much  more  clever  than  our 
own.  A  little  care,  and  specially  a  little — very 
little — botanical  knowledge  will  help  one  to 
detect  dyed  seeds ;  but  some  of  the  German 
Clover  seeds  were  so  cleverly  imitated,  that 
even  a  practised  eye  might  have  failed  to  detect 
the  admixture. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  doctoring  is  done 
in  London  to  a  large  degree.  But  if  the  scene 
is  simply  changed,  what  guarantee  will  there  be 
that  fraudulent  seed  will  not  reach  this  country 
and  be  as  rife  as  ever  ?  It  will  then  rest  with 
the  trade  to  stem  the  practice,  and  remember- 
ing the  clause  in  the  Act,  which  enacts  that 
every  person  who  "sells  or  causes  to  be  sold 
any  killed  or  dyed  seeds,  shall  be  punished,  iSic," 
they  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  eliminate  this 
plague-spot.  Let  the  more  honourable  of  the 
dealers—  and  we  would  fain  believe  these  are  to 
be  found  among  those  having  the  largest  trans- 
actions— steadily  refuse  to  connive  in  any  way 
at  these  mal-practices  ;  their  custom  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  importers,  and  the  latter  cannot 
afford  to  lose  their  trade  with  them.  In  this 
manner  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
isolating  the  evil  doers,  and  so  give  indirect  pub- 
licity to  their  questionable  business  character. 

Of  the  two  cases  lately  tried,  the  one  failed 
from  the  interpretation  put  by  the  magistrate 
on  the  word  "kind ;"  in  the  case  in  question  the 
seed  was  "  improved,"  which  reminds  us  of 
Jack  Falstaff's  "  conveyed  the  wise  it  call," 
but  apparently,  in  the  magistrate's  opinion,  the 
"  improvement  "  did  not  alter  the  kind  of  seed, 
which  remained  white  Clover  still.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  question  magisterial  decisions,  but  if  the 
Act  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  its  framers,  then  assuredly  any  freshen- 
ing up,  either  of  old  seed  or  of  dead  seed  to 
imitate  new  seed,  is  fraudulent.  But  here  arises  a 
difficulty  ;  old  seed  is  not  necessarily  bad  seed, 
it  may  be  better  than  new  seed  in  some  seasons, 
and  the  dealer  who,  in  a  bad  year,  mixes  old 
seed  of  good  growth  with  the  new  seed  of  the 
year  renders  a  service  to  the  consumer,  and 
should  not  be  considered  an  adulterator.  Never- 
theless, even  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  be 
straightforward,  and  acknowledge  the  fact  pub- 
licly. If  the  thing  be  done  secretly,  and 
suspicion  arise,  the  dealer  gets  discredit  at  once 
in  an  unmerited  manner. 

In  the  last  case,  reported  in  another  column, 
evidence  was  given  that  the  seeds  had  been 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  seeds  of 
another  kind.  The  trial  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  showing  that  for  colouring  or  dyeing 
a  conviction  can  be  obtained  under  the  present 
Act.  Seeds  which  are  used  for  colouring  are 
not  clean  as  a  rule,  and  consequently,  even 
allowing  Mr.  BENSON  to  be  right  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  kind,"  when  seeds  of 
Timothy,  Thistles,  Rib-grass,  Trefoil,  &c.,  are 
made  to  resemble  Alsike,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  assuming  the  appearance  of  seeds 
of  another  kind ;  and  in  low  qualities  of  seeds 
which  are  coloured,  these  mixtures  are  almost 
always  present  in  large  quantities. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  on  Monday 
last  which  set  forth  in  a  very  open  manner  that 
sulphur-smoking  and  dyeing  are  very  innocent 
operations,  like  cleaning  or  winnowing  seed, 
and  are  not  done  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
gain  as  to  benefit  the  agriculturist.  Now 
seeds,  if  good,  need  ho  doctoring,  and  are  only 
submitted  to  this  process  because  the  purchaser 
would  not  buy  them  if  he  saw  them  in  their 
natural  state.  This  manipulation  is,  therefore, 
simply  a  fraud,  intended  to  deceive  the  pur- 
chaser ;  and  such  attempts  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  may  be  dismissed  without 
further  comment.  It  was  intended  by  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  to  do  away  with  such  practices  as  sul- 
phur-smoking and  dyeing  ;  and  it  was  not  until 


recently  that  the  discovery  was  made  that, 
taking  the  interpretation-clause  to  construe 
that  referring  to  colouring  seed,  there  was  an 
ambiguity  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Act. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  white  Clover, 
Alsike,  and  Trefoil,  being  prepared  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  season  ;  and,  as  is  the  usual 
case,  the  lowest  qualities  of  seeds  are  those  that 
(to  use  the  adulterators'  term)  are  "  improved." 
if  fit  for  use,  they  would  need  none  of  this  "  im- 
provement ;  "  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  one 
selling  these  seeds  can  be  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion under  the  Act ;  therefore,  we  must  con- 
gratulate those  who  wish  to  sell  a  good  article, 
that  they  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  free 
themselves  from  the  unfair  competition  caused 
by  these  detestable  practices,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  assistance  will  be  given  by 
reporting  any  cases  where  adulterated  seeds  are 
attempted  to  be  sold. 

In  connection  with  this  we  may  say  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  publish  the 
names  of  any  person  or  persons  offering  these 
seeds  for  sale,  running  the  risk  of  libel,  which 
risk,  however,  will  be  very  small  indeed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  public  and  the 
trade  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  revelations 
at  our  police  courts  are  a  reproach  and  a 
scandal  to  honest  English  trading,  and  that  the  / 

sooner  they  are  wiped  out  the  better  will  it  be  / 

for  the  interests  of  traders  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  veracious  author  who  compiled  for  the 

children  of  all  time  the  fairy  story  of  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  unfortunately  omitted  to  tell  his  readers 
io  what  clime  was  situated  the  locale  of  the  remark- 
able growth  which  he  chronicles,  or  what  kind  of 
Bean  it  was  that  thus  enabled  Jack,  by  its  remark- 
able vegetable  development  in  a  single  night,  to 
ascend  to  a  new  and  unknown  world.  Modern  artists, 
in  their  efforts  to  adorn  the  tale,  have  invariably 
accepted  the  Runner  Bean  as  their  ideal,  for  do  we 
not  see  illustrations  of  enormous  winding  growth 
ascending  heavenward  with  Its  top  lost  in  the  cloud?. 
Enquiring  children  will  sometimes  ask  awkward  que;- 
tions,  and  as  they  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  habit  of 
the  Runner  Baan  in  gardens,  and  of  its  dependence 
upon  some  perpendicular  support  for  its  elevation, 
they  may  be  excused  for  asking  up  what  support  did 
Jack's  famous  beanstalk  climb.  As  this  is  rather  a 
hard  nut  to  crack,  and  the  aforesaid  artists  have  so  far 
given  no  clue  to  its  solution,  perhaps  it  will  be  easiest 
to  throw  over  the  Bean  theory  altogether  and  adopt 
one  more  in  consonance  with  simple  fact.  "What 
plant  is  there  that  combines  marvellous  rapidity  of 
growth,  direct  ascension,  and  strength  of  wood  so 
fully  as  does  the  Bamboo  of  India,  the  land  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  fable ;  certainly  not  ascending  to  the 
clouds  in  a  single  night,  but  producing  an  upward 
development  that  is  truly  astonishing  in  its  rapidity. 
If  the  fabled  Jack  had  the  skill  in  climbing  that  mo>t 
modern  Jacks  possess,  he  would  have  found  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  have  worked  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  that  wonderful  Bamboo  mast  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
tropical-house  at  Syon,  which  is  as  big  round  as  a 
good-sized  scaffold-pole,  and  about  70  feet  in  height. 
This  superb  shoot  has  developed  a  growth  of  over 
60  feet  in  three  months,  and  having  reached  the  top 
of  the  glass  dome  has  now  been  forced  to  bend  its 
point  downwards,  as  though,  hke  Wolsey,  it  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  its  career  long  ere  its 
course  was  done.  This  wonderful  stem  is  at  least 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  shoot  from  the  same  plant, 
and  deserves  to  rank  amongst  one  of  the  marvels  of 
vegetation  in  our  exceedingly  ungenial  and  eccentric 
clime, 

Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Leicester,  have  intro- 
duced a  New  Patent  Graduating  Measure,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  packing  of  seeds 
in  various  quantities  and  of  various  sizes.  It  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  evidently  reliable  in  its  work. 
An  iron  stand  supports  two  polished  uprights  of  about 
16  inches  in  height,  and  these  at  the  top  hold  in 
position  a  funnel-shaped  reservoir,  which  will  contain 
about  a  quart ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  projects  a 
bright  brass  tube,  some  6  inches  in  length,  having 
marked  upon  it  gradations  of  measures  in  a  descending 
scale.  Over  this  tube  is  a  chimney -glass,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  spring  and  contracted 
spout.  This  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  cross  bar  that 
slides  up  and  down  the  upright  supports,  and  this 
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again  is  kept  in  its  required  place  by  means  of  small 
thumb-screws.  The  position  of  the  top  of  the 
chimney-glass  in  regard  to  the  scale-marks  on  the 
tube  marks  the  exact  quantity  to  be  measured.  The 
paper  packet  is  held  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other  the  spring  is  forced  back,  and  this  movement 
allows  the  seed  to  fall  into  the  former ;  the  return  of 
the  spring;  to  its  place  again  releasing  the  required 
quantity  of  the  seed  in  the  tube  above  ;  in  this  way 
packets  might  be  filled  with  great  rapidity.  It  is 
found  that  once  the  slide  is  set  to  the  required  quantity 


the  spikes,  about  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  are  thickly 
studded  with  pale  rose  and  white  flowers.  They  are 
very  useful  for  cutting,  and  have  a  very  pretty  effect 
in  the  garden.  The  superiority  of  Mr.  Knight's 
variety  of  the  Laurustinus  is  also  very  marked,  the 
flowers  are  larger,  of  a  purer  white,  and  the  footstalks 
of  the  flowers  are  also  much  paler.  This  variety  has 
been  named  pyramidalis. 

Mr.  Meehan  states,  in  his  American   Gar- 
deners^  Monthly^  that  while    a    frost   on  August  24 


ORIENTALIS  SEMPEEAUREA  in  pots,  richly  coloured, 
which  have  taken  on  a  sheen  not  to  be  had  in  this 
country  at  this  particular  time  of  the  year.  They 
have  been  imported  from  Noroaandy,  and  probably 
owe  their  bright  colouring  to  the  brighter  skies  and 
clearer  atmosphere  of  that  district  of  France. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society, 

Mr.  Theselton  Dyer  exhibited  a  seed  of  Entada 
scandens,  and  one  possibly  belonging  to  Cyathocalyx 
Maingayi,  an  Anonaceous  plant,  found  in  the  intestinal 


Fig.  152.— the  large  walnut  tree  at  mentmore. 


there  is  not  the  slightest  variation  in  the  successive 
quantities,  and  that  so  far  its  work  is  perfect.  It  is 
evidently  inexpensive,  as  its  construction  is  simple, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Messr?.  Harrison  will 
shortly  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  suitable  agent  to 
offer  it  to  the  trade, 

There  is  at  present  a  large  number  of  bushes 

of  Erica  codonodes  in  flower  in  Mr.  Knight's 
nursery  at  Hailsham.  This  species,  a  figure  of  which 
is  given  in  vol.  vii.  n.  s.,  p.  463,  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  favourable 
situations  ;  some  of  the  bushes  are  3  and  4  feet  high 
and  as  much  across ;  they  are  now  in  full  flower,  and 


destroyed  Dahlias  and  similar  things  in  England, 
Dahlias,  Honeysuckles,  Scarlet  Sage,  and  Pelargo- 
niums were  in  bloom,  and  bright-leaved  Coleuses, 
and  other  things  were  still  giving  a  charm  to  his 
garden  at  Philadelphia  on  November  $.  Says  Mr. 
Meehan— "  There  are  many  beautiful  features  in 
English  gardening  which  make  an  American's  heart 
pine  with  envy,  and  our  object  in  making  this  compa- 
rison is  to  show  that  we  have  some  good  things  also. 
There  are  few  more  enjoyable  things  in  the  world  than 
an  American  garden  in  autumn." 

On  looking  about  Covent  Garden  Market  one 

cannot  but   be  struck  with  small  plants  of  Thuja 


appendage  of  a  Rhinoceros  sumatrensis  from  Chitta> 
gong,  which  died  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  He  likwise  showed  fruits  of  Once- 
carpus  vitiensis  obtained  from  the  crop  of  a  Fruit- 
Pigeon  (Carpophaga  latrans)  from  Fiji.  The  curious 
circumstance  is  that  these  should  have  been  so  perfect 
after  having  been  retained  within  the  alimentary  canal 
for  doubtless  a  considerable  period. 

Mr.  J.  Saul,  of  Washington,  U.S.A.,  states, 

in  the  Gardeners^  Monthly ^  that  the  beautiful  Idesia 
roLYCARPA  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  during  the 
past  three  winters.  The  tree,  says  Mr.  Saul,  will 
be  largely  planted  when  better  known.    It  is  of  rapid 
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growlh,  with  clean,  shining,  green  foliage,  which 
stands  the  hot  American  summers  without  burning  or 
being  in  the  least  injured — of  great  importance  in 
foreign  trees — and  so  far  no  insect  has  touched  ils 
foliage. 

Mr.  Edmond  Drage,  59,  Borough,  London, 

S.E.,  has  sent  us  the  following  communication  with 
reference  to  the  Seed-doctoring  case  reported  in  our 
last  issue  :  — 

"  I  observe  that  my  name  was  introduced  into  your 
report  of  a  case  decided  last  Monday  before  Mr.  Benson 
at  the  Southwark  court,  and  as  it  may  cause  some  mis- 
conception to  my  prejudice,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  state  that  the  seed  in  question,  purchased 
from  me,  was  quite  genuine  and  unadulterated  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  that  I  had  no  connection  with  the  case  in 
question,  neither  had  I  the  Slightest  idea  for  what 
purpose  the  seed  was  purchased." 

■ With  reference  to  the  Rhea  Fijjre,  men'.ion 

of  which  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  our 
columns,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  as  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  (Boh- 
meria  nivea)  in  this  country,  from  Mr.  Arkwright, 
of  Leominster,  who  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with 
them  : — 

"  In  1873  I  received  from  the  India  Office,  Product 
Department,  some  seed  upon  which  to  experiment,  in 
order  to  see  if  it  was  hardy  in  England,  and  to  supply 
fibre  in  the  green  state  for  the  machine  inventors.  The 
prize  of  ,^5000  for  a  machine  which  would  properly 
separate  the  fibre  was  first  oftered  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  1872,  at  Saharunpore,  and  at  that  time  lapsed 
owing  to  no  competition.  It  has,  I  am  told  now,  been 
renewed  for  trials  in  England.  I  raised  the  seeds  in 
pans  in  heat,  and  planted  them  in  rows  about  2  feet 
apart.  Here  they  have  been  ever  since  almost  forgotten, 
I  have  not  even  tried  how  many  crops  I  can  get  in  a 
year.  In  India  I  believe  they  cut  four  times.  The 
appearance  of  the  plants  is  that  of  a  giant  Raspberry, 
throwing  up  about  twelve  canes  from  each  plant  to  the 
height  of  8  feet.  Why  it  is  called  '  grass '  I  cannot 
imagine.  The  roots  resemble  those  of  a  Dock  or  a  bunch 
of  long  Parsnips  joined  together  at  the  heads.  Each  of 
my  three-year-old  plants  will  divide  not  more  than 
four  or  five  times,  so  that,  unless  seed  can  be  grown  in 
England  or  imported  from  India,  the  reproducing 
powers  are  very  limited.  My  plants  have  never  blos- 
somed. I  am  now  going  to  try  the  effect  of  sewage  and 
of  more  exposed  situations  than  any  yet  tried,  and  shall 
probably  have  plenty  of  canes  to  send  to  experimenting 
machinists  next  summer.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  the 
fibre,  as  they  want  to  get  it,  John  H.  Arkwright." 

A  race  of  dwarf  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 

MUi\is  has  been  spoken  of,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  so 
manage  the  tall-growing  varieties  as  to  have  flowers 
on  quite  small  plants.  Cuttings  taken  in  July,  if 
struck  quickly  and  grown  on  well,  will  flower  in 
October  and  November  on  plants  from  20  to  30  inches 
in  height,  and  produce  good  iljwers  too.  It  is  some- 
times convenient  to  take  off  the  suckers  from  a  choice 
variety  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  throw  as  much 
strength  as  possible  into  the  production  of  flowers  ; 
another  advantage  is  gained  by  doing  this,  the  ttock 
is  materially  increased  also,  for  the  summer-struck 
cutiings,  by  being  grown  on  vigorously,  in  due  time 
give  forth  suckers  also.  It  also  suggests  how  a 
succession  of  flowers  can  be  had  up  to  a  much  later 
period  than  usual. 

According     to    the     Jvcvuc'    Horlicole,    two 

Japanese  Gardeners  have  already  arrived  in 
Paris  with  a  stock  of  Japanese  plants,  in  readiness 
for  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  next 
year. 

The   Primrose  family  appears  to   be  in  a 

considerable  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  season- 
able duties.  It  is  stated  that  in  Kent,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  Primroses  in  the  hedgerows  are 
in  full  blossom  ;  and  in  gardens  they  are  putting  up 
autumn  trusses  in  plenty.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
seedling  plants  put  out  in  the  summer  to  bloom  In 
spring.  Owing  to  the  wet  season  they  got  well- 
established  in  the  soil ;  then  came  a  spell  of  dry 
weather,  which  ripened  the  growth,  and  this,  fol- 
lowed by  mild  and  open  weather  and  genial  rain,  has 
induced  a  kind  ol  unseasonable  floriferousneo?.  If 
some  of  the  most  promising  varieties  were  lifted  and 
put  into  small  pots,  taking  care  to  break  away  as  little 
soil  as  possible  from  the  roots,  they  would  flower  in  a 
cold  house  or  frame  all  the  winter,  as  they  require 
protection  only  from  frost  and  rain. 


• The  Scientific  American  says  that  the  plan  of 

turning  the  tops  of  houses  in  cities  into  gardens  has 
been  carried  out  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago, 
and  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  that  hotel  is  now  covered 
with  a  large  conservatory.  The  structure  is  entirely 
of  glass  and  iron,  and  it  is  built  on  an  extension  ;  its 
location  is  such  that  it  opens  directly  out  of  the  fifth- 
floor  corridor  of  the  main  edifice,  which  rises  some 
two  stories  above.  A  fine  collection  of  tropical  and 
rare  plants  has  been  provided,  and  the  regular  heating 
apparatus  of  the  house  supplies  ample  warmth.  The 
conservatory  is  open  to  guests  of  the  hotel,  and  fur- 
nishes a  delightful  resort. 

DRAC^^iNA    amabilis  is  about   one  of    the 

most  beautiful  of  this  large  group  for  decorative  effect 
in  mid-winter  and  early  spring.  In  one  of  the 
houses  at  the  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith  has  a  number  of  exceedingly  handsome  speci- 
mens, from  i\  to  4  feet  in  height,  that  are  now 
exquisitely  coloured  ;  and  shortly  the  plants  will  be 
sent  to  market,  where  they  command  a  very  high 
figure.  This  variety  will  not  colour  in  a  small  state, 
like  terminalis  does,  and  so  it  requires  to  be  grown  to 
a  good  size  to  see  it  in  all  its  beauty.  The  plants 
began  to  colour  in  September,  and  in  another  month 
or  so  will  be  at  their  very  best.  It  is  considered  to 
be  rather  hardier  than  terminalis. 

The  tree  represented    in    the  accompanying 

illustration  (fig.  152),  is  the  finest  old  specimen  of  a 
Walnut  Tree  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It 
grows  near  one  of  the  drives  at  Mentmore  Towers, 
Bucks,  the  palatial  residence  of  the  late  Baron 
Mayer  de  Rothschild,  and  now  of  Miss  Roths- 
child. It  has  a  spread  of  branches  of  about  300  feet 
in  circumference,  and  measures  some  50  feet  in  height. 
Its  exact  dimensions  are  not  known  to  uf,  but  we 
should  be  glad  if  Mr.  SMITH  would  enable  us  to  put 
them  on  record. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  George  Rundle  is 

undoubtedly  the  best  and  purest  white  kind  for  market 
use  as  a  cut  flower,  and  the  best  habited  kind  for  pot 
culture.  A  lot  of  about  thirty  plants,  strong  and 
full  of  buds,  lifted  with  large  balls  of  soil  from  the 
open  ground  at  the  end  of  October,  and  planted  up  in 
a  soil  bed  in  a  span-roof  house,  have  produced  trusses 
of  bloom  literally  by  bushels,  and  which  have  proved 
most  valuable  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  flowers  at 
this  time  of  the  year  can  be  applied.  Even  the 
smallest  side-shoot  produced  its  flower,  the  entire 
cutting  extending  over  a  month.  Had  it  been  desirable 
the  time  might  have  been  considerably  extended. 

■  Mr.  Meehan  continues  his  interesting  Euro- 
pean notes  in  the  current  number  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Monthly.  The  subject  of  his  present  remarks  are  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Piltdown ; 
j\Iessrs.  CuTDUSH  &  Son,  Barnet  ;  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Holloway  ;  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham  ;  Mr. 
Bull,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

■  At  Mr.  Knight's   nursery,   Hailsham,   and 

also  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Scott,  at  Eastbourne, 
the  only  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations 
grown  in  quantity  are  La  Belle,  and  a  pale  rose- 
coloured  sort  named  Annie  Williams.  The  last- 
named  variety  grows  with  great  freedom,  and  pro- 
duces its  pretty,  fringed  flowers  abundantly. 

The  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  will 

be  opened  at  5  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  the  honour  of 

supplying  the  fl  jral  decorations  which  made  Hughen- 
DEN  Manor  so  gay  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's 
visit  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  Saturday  last.  To 
commemorate  this  special  mark  of  royal  favour,  trees 
were  planted  on  the  lawns  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  the  subjects  selected  being  Pinus 
nobilis  and  P.  Nordraanniana,  which  were  also  fur- 
nished by  the  Slough  nursery. 

A  continuously  wet  Autumn  and  Winter  is 

much  more  injurious  to  hardy  plants  than  severe 
frost.  Last  winter,  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall. 
Pinks,  Antirrhinums,  &c.,  died  in  large  numbers  on 
wet  lands  ;  and  this  autumn,  from  the  same  cause,  old- 
established  plants  of  the  Common  Pinks,  grown  for 
market  purposes,  are  having  a  bad  time  of  it ;  as  they 
are  generally  grown  under  tall  fruit  trees,  there  is  the 
addition  of  drip  from  the  trees  as  well  as  wet  at  the 


roots  to  contend  with.  We  can  understand  from  this 
why  it  is  the  cultivators  of  the  florists'  Pinks  always 
advocate  a  rather  laised  and  well-drained  bed  for  the 
plants,  so  that  they  may  pass  through  the  winter  in 
safety. 

Some    Tea  Roses   that  now  entirely  fill  a 

lean-to  house  at  Syon  show  Mr.  Prince's  Seed- 
ling Briars  as  stocks  in  a  most  mtritoiiuus  aspect. 
The  growth  produced  has  been  remarkable,  (he  main 
stems  are  of  great  size,  and  shoots  have  broken  out 
from  these  of  the  most  robust  kind,  and  their  branches 
have  gone  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The.e  plants 
were  put  in  a  year  ago  last  February,  being  then  of 
the  usual  nurtery  size.  Maiechal  Niel  has  made  a 
growth  that  is  simply  marvellous  for  a  Rose,  The 
main  stem,  where  it  is  brought  into  the  hoiiS3  from 
the  outside  border,  has  attained  to  the  diameter  of  a 
man's  wrist,  and  it  is  evident,  if  allowed,  that  the 
plant  would  entirely  fill  the  house  in  another  year. 
The  growth  is  trained  direct  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  is  full  of  buds  ihat  are  now,  under  the  influence  of 
a  gentle  warmth,  fast  plumping  up.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  with  such  results  Mr.  Wooderidge  holds 
the  seedling  Briar  as  a  stock  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. 

Among  the  rarer  products  at  this  season  of 

the  year  in  Covent  Garden",  we  notice  there  are 
Green  Peas  and  New  Potatos,  &c.,  among  vege- 
table?. Under  an  arch  of  fine  Pines,  Mr.  Webber 
has  two  large  bunches  of  Grapes,  *'Barbarossa," 
weighing  some  15  lb.,  and  we  were  favoured  by  Mr. 
Garcia  with  a  sight  of  some  5000  or  so  of  splendid 
fruits  of  Easter  Beurie  Pears,  as  also  of  some  varie- 
gated Pines  from  St.  Michael*.'^,  immense  Shaddocks 
from  Nassau,  fine  spikes  of  Bananas  from  the  Canary 
Isles,  and  some  Biazlian  Oranges,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  Pomelloes,  and  are  of  fine  flavour. 

The  fine  old  climber,  BiGNONiA  venusta,  is 

now  in  bloom  in  one  of  the  cool  houses  of  the  crescent 
range  at  Syon,  and  finely  displays  its  fitness  for  roof 
decoration  of  conservatories  during  the  winter  monthe. 
Trained  with  a  due  regard  to  its  habit  when  in  bloom, 
the  floral  branches  hang  down  to  a  length  of  from 
2  to  3  feet.  One  branch  at  the  time  we  saw  it  was 
of  the  latter  length,  and  covered  with  large  bunches  of 
bright  trumpet-shaped  orange  red  flowers  throughout. 
Although  the  old  flowers  of  each  bunch  soon  drop, 
yet  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  a  succession  is  long 
continued.  Gorgeous  as  many  greenhouse  climbers 
are  in  the  summer,  there  are  few  that  could  eclipse 
this  Bignonia,  but  when  its  beauties  are  found  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  midwinter,  its  value  as  a  decora- 
tive plant  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  First-class  Certificate  was 

awarded  at  one  of  the  spring  meetings'  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  to  a  bright  bronzy-leaved  Sweet 
William  that  is  much  grown  round  London  for 
spring  sale.  It  was  by  no  means  new,  but  it  was 
novel  to  the  judges  on  that  occabion,  hence  the  award. 
In  West  Middlesex  there  can  now  be  seen  patches  of 
it  that  are  most  effective  in  appearance,  with  a 
peculiar  bronzy  sheen  spread  over  the  leaves  unlike 
that  seen  on  any  other  plant.  As  long  as  it  retains 
this  fresh  and  bright  appearance  it  is  highly  effective, 
and  it  appears  to  possess  good  staying  powers.  Very 
early  in  spring,  when  growlh  sets  in,  it  loses  iis 
striking  character,  and  ceases  to  be  so  valuable  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
insignificant,  the  plant  being  grown  wholly  for  iis 
foliage. 

We  have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion relating  to  Carludovica  Drudei  from  Mr.  W. 
Bull.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Linden  claims 
to  have  introduced  the  plant  previous  to  Mr.  Bull, 
and  to  have  catalogued  it  under  the  name  of  C. 
speciosa.  But  if  this  be  so,  and  M.  Linden's  plant 
proves  identical  with  that  of  ]Mr.  Bull,  which 
seems  doubtful,  the  name  we  gave  will  still  stand,  as  a 
catalogue  name,  without  any  description,  is  useless  for 
purposes  of  determination  ;  — 

"  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
"  Carludovica  Drudei,— Referring  to  a  paragraph 
respecting  this  plant  at  p.  753  of  your  last  week's  issue,  it 
is  quite  possible  thatM.  Linden  may  have  imported  this 
plant  ;  it  does  curiously  happen,  however,  that  last  Sep- 
tember I  received  an  order  from  ihe  South  Australian 
botanic  garden  for  (among  other  plants)  Cardulovica 
speciosa,    I  have  no  such  plant,  and  do  not  catalogue 
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it,  but  seeing  the  name  in  M.  Linden's  catalogue,  I 
wrote  to  hiin  for  a  plant.  He  replied  that  he  could 
not  then  supply  it.  Being  anxious  to  obtain  it  to 
complete  the  order,  I  then  wrote  M.  Van  Houtte 
for  Carludovica  speciosa,  and  received  a  plant  from 
him  with  bipartite-acuminate  leaves,  a  totally  different 
thing  to  my  Carludovica  Drudei,  and  also  different 
to  any  of  the  other  Carkidovicas  in  my  collection,  for 
1  have  three  or  four  Carludovicas  from  my  collectors  in 
the  United  States  of  Columbia,  and,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly notiued  the  plant  sent  me  from  Belgium. 
Since  reading  M.  Linden's  remark,  I  have  written  to  M. 
Van  Hoi;tte,  asking  if  he  is  sure  he  supplied  me  with 
the  right  plant.  His  reply  is,  that  he  obtained  it  from 
M.  Linden.  If,  however,  M.  Linden  will  send  you,  by 
post,  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  plant  he  refers  to,  its  nomen- 
clature could  perhaps  be  correctly  determined. 

"William  Bull,  F.L.S." 

The  Annuil  General  Meetln;T  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Lnstitution  will 
be  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  en 
Friday,  the  iSth  of  Jmuaiy  next. 

Mr.  James  Graham,  late  gardener  at  Gars- 
cube,  near  Glasgow,  and  for  some  lime  nursery  foreman 
with  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Kiinburgb, 
was  entertained  by  a  number  of  friends  on  the  I2th 
inst.,  and  presented  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns  as  a 
token  of  their  respect  and  goodwill  on  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  the  service  of  Lady  Camphell  to  begin 
business  as  a  nurseiyman  ia  Glasgow,  in  company 
with  ^Ir.  Galloway,  the  famous  Scotch  Gladiolus 
grower. — Mr.  Robert  Fleming,  lately  gardener  toj 
J.  C.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  Eastwood  Park,  Glasgow 
has  succeeded  Mr.  James  Graham,  as  gardener  to 
Lady  Campbell,  of  Succoth,  at  (jirscube. 


Copings  for  Garden  Walls. — As  the  coping  of 
garden  walls  seems  to  occupy  at'.ention  in  yuur 
columns  of  late,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  give  my  experience  In  the  matter.  When  I  entered 
on  my  present  situation  a  portion  of  the  walls  was 
coped  with  stone  and  a  portion  with  wood,  in  both 
cases  projecting  S  inches,  but,  as  Mr.  Caie  observes 
(p.  725),  '*  excluding  the  light,  and  having  at  the  top 
of  the  wall  a  bire  unsgiitly  appearance,"  besides 
losing  a  portion  of  the  best  of  the  wall.  About  eight 
years  ago  I  recommended  my  employer  to  try  a  part 
of  the  wall  coped  with  glass,  which  he  at  once  agreed 
to  do.  Having  procured  about  50  yards  of  glass, 
4  fett  long,  12  inches  broad,  \  incb  thick,  the  stone 
cope  wa5  pat  back  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the 
wall,  a  groove  taken  out  underneath  it,  and  the  glass 
put  in  4  inches  under  the  cope  and  filled  with  cement, 
thus  leaving  S  inches  of  the  glass  for  protecting  the 
trees.  This,  with  a  screw  cover,  keeps  the  blossom 
safe  from  lo"  of  frosS  and,  so  far,  was  successful  ; 
hut  still  it  did  not  obviate  the  objection  I  had  all 
along  held  against  a  permanent  coping  as  a  means  of 
harbouring  and  encouraging  insects,  such  as  white 
and  brown  scale,  green-tly,  &c.  In  winter  it  pro- 
tected them  from  hirm,  as  they  had  nice  dry  quarters 
when  they  might  have  been  encased  in  a  coat  of  ice 
after  a  shower  or  snowstorm  ;  and  in  summer,  in;t:fad 
of  the  foliage  getting  the  benefit  of  the  rains,  the 
coping  threw  it  completely  over  them.  There  are 
few  places  where  the  wall  trees  get  the  amount  of 
a'tention  desirable  in  the  matter  of  syringing.  Why, 
then,  prevent  Nature's  syringing  from  doing  its 
beneficial  work  ?  With  the  hope  of  obviating 
these  objeclions,  I  proposed  to  my  employer 
to  have  the  coping  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  put  off  or  on  at  pleasure.  I  was 
desirous  to  have  a  portion  done,  as  I  wished  to 
see  how  it  would  succeed.  Last  summer  we  had 
about  100  yards  done  in  wood  frame^,  10  feet  long 
and  9  inches  broad,  the  back  and  front  frame-wurk 
occupying  4  inches,  thus  leaving  5  inches  for  glass,  so 
as  to  let  in  light  to  the  trees  at  ttie  top  of  the  wall. 
The  frames  are  held  together  by  iron,  so  that  there 
are  no  astragal?.  The  glass  is  laid  end  to  end,  in  any 
lengths  most  convenient.  At  each  end  of  the  frames 
the  iron  which  keeps  the  frames  together  is  bent  up 
the  tfiickntss  of  the  stone  cope  (which  projects  i  inch, 
so  as  to  allow  the  glasi  frames  to  drop  in  underneath 
it,  to  carry  the  drip  from  the  stone  cope  over  the 
foliage),  so  as  to  allow  a  joint  to  be  formed  wiih  a 
piece  of  iron  bolted  into  the  cope  of  the  wall,  and 
projecting  so  far  as  to  meet  between  two  of  the 
frames.  A  bolt  put  through  the  hole  formed  in  each, 
enib'es  them  to  be  turned  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
when  n'Jt  wanted  on  the  trees.  At  present  they  arc 
all  laid  over  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  expu^iing  the  trees 
to  the  winter's  cold  and  nns.  In  spring  ttiey  can  be 
turned  over  on  the  trees  in  a  few  minutes,  and  left 


there  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June  ;  then 
put  back  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  let  the  trees  get 
the  benefit  of  the  summer  showers  ;  put  on  again  in 
autumn  to  protect  and  keep  dry  the  ripening  fruit. 
As  soon  as  the  ripened  wood  indicates  maturity,  they 
can  have  the  benefit  of  full  exposure,  which  also  helps 
to  retard  the  trees  in  spring,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  these  northern  regions.  D.  Doij^  The 
Gardens^  Rossie  Piiory^  Inchiiire. 

Veitch's  New  Protecting  Broccoli. — T  am 
highly  pleased  that  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  awarded  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate to  this  most  excellent  variety.  I  have  this 
season  grown  it  largely,  and  find  it  most  u.-eful  in 
filling  up  the  gap  between  the  Autumn  Giant  and  the 
good  old  Snow's  Broccoli.  I  find  in  growing  all  kinds 
of  Broccoli  that  land  highly  manured  15  most  objrc- 
tionable.  I  always  plant  on  land  that  was  manured 
well  for  the  previous  crop,  for  the  reasons  that  they 
grow  too  rank,  and,  instead  of  eating  marrow  like, 
they  are  particularly  strong  in  flavour,  and  inferior 
generally.  Another  reason  is  that  rank  vegetation  is 
of  course  sappy,  and  the  frost  takes  hold  of  them  in  a 
far  erea'er  degree  than  on  good  hardy  shrub  plants. 
R.  Gilbert, 

Gilbert's  Selected  Snow's  Broccoli. — Last 
January  Mr.  Gilbert  kindly  sent  me  a  pinch  of  his 
Selected  Broccoli,  and  for  which  I  now  beg  to  return 
him  many  thanks.  The  worst  I  can  conscientiou-.ly 
say  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and  rank; 
A  I  amongst  early  Broccoli.  This  year  I  sowed  and 
planted  out  tt  the  same  lime  some  of  Snow's  Early 
Winter  White,  Veitch's  Autumn  Self-protecting,  and 
Gilbert's  Selected  Snow's  Broccoli,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  reputations  of  the  two  former  the  latter 
came  in  ficst.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it  (but 
leave  Mr.  Gilbert  to  do  so)  further  than  saying  that  I 
consider  it  "  something "  between  that  excellent 
Cauliflower  (when  it  behave^  well,  whic'n  it  has  done 
this  year)  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  and  Snow's  Early 
Winter  White  Broccoli.  Gardeners  will  know  of 
what  use  the  "something  "—shall  I  say  Gilbert's 
"Nonsuch?" — is  likely  to  prove  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  comes  in  between  such  sorts  as  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Caulilljwer  and  Snow's  Broccoli.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  excellent  variety  is  in  commerce 
yet,  but  if  not  I  hope  i^Ir.  Gilbert  will  soon  supply 
the  trade  with  it,  thereby  conferring  a  great  boon  on 
gardeners,  who  would  have  just  cause  to  thank  him 
for  doing  so.  J.  W.  W. 

The  Gravenstein  Apple. — Is  it  not  strange  that 
this  Apple  is  not  more  planted?  I  fancy  it  must  be 
on  account  of  its  not  being  known  sufficiently,  I 
would,  therefore,  beg  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  the 
most  delicious  autumn  Apple  I  know,  sugary  and 
pleasant  to  a  degree  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  seasons, 
and  in  good  situations,  it  eats  more  like  a  Pear.  In 
sounding  its  praises,  I  am  not  running  against  the 
Ribstone,  nor  its  ofT^-pring,  the  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  and 
I  know  the  value  of  the  Golden  Knob  in  April  ;  and 
the  "  Wise  Apple,"  Court-Pend  Plat,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  a  host  of  good  winter  and  spring  kinds  ; 
but  what  I  say  i?,  that  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  the 
c'imite  tolerable,  the  Gravenstein  will  come  to  table 
as  a  dessert  Apple,  in  the  autumn,  second  to  none. 
7.  Rust,  Erid^e  Castle. 

Desfontainea  spinosa  — It  is  here,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  quite  hardy,  but  so  slow  in  growth  Us  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  planting  largely  for  any  elTect,  and, 
for  hedges,  I  would  say  "don't."  The  healthiest 
plant  I  think  I  know  of  is  on  a  wall,  in  a  very  favour- 
able situation.  I  have  known  it  about  seven  year?, 
and  it  is  now  only  about  3  feet  high  ;  it  is  bushy, 
though,  and  fljweis  beautifully  every  year.  It  also 
grows  in  the  open  border  about  an  inch  annually, 
but  ilowers  withal,  and  is  pretty.  Certainly  there 
would  not  be  much  labour  required  to  keep  it  iii 
order  by  clipping.  Some  of  the  handsomest  hedges 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  formed  of  Berberis  Darwinii, 
and  they  are  very  charming.    T.  S/nith,  JYtitfH'. 

I  have  seen  Desfontainea  spinosa  grow  and 

flourish  in  the  west  of  Argyllshire,  without  any  pro- 
tection, but  I  can't  sjy  whether  it  blooms  there  or 
not,  as  it  is  generally  in  the  winter  that  I  visit  the 
Highlands.  1>.  />.,  IVoohcich. 

In  answer  to  "  W.  A."  {p.  695)  I  beg  to  say   I 

that  I  am  in  earnest  with  regard  to  the  Disfonlainea   . 
either  as  a  hedge  or  bank  plant,  and  as  a  proof  I  will    ! 
plant  a  bank  of  rockwork  with  ten   Hoz;n  plants  put   ! 
in  as  cuttings  last  February.     I   prefer  this  position 
for  the  simple  rea-^on  that  I  have  such  a  bank  to  plant   , 
next  spring.      "  W.  A."  will  see  at  a  glance  that  such 
a  position  is  not  the  best  for  quick  growth,  and  to 
define  our  position  I  may  say  we  are  nearly  600  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  with   another   350   feet   added  to 
the  suulh-we^^  on  the  lop  of  which  Rhododendrons   [ 
are  giowiiig  beautifully,  and   I  hope  to  have  Desfon-    ' 
tainea  growing  next  year  at   930  feet   above  the  sea. 
The  plant  that  has  lluwered  so  well  liere  this  year  1 


measures  3  feet  9  luches  in  height  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  longest  annual  growth  9  inches.  It 
is  not  the  most  robuit  plants  which  llower  the  best. 
There  ought  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  at 
Hewell  Grange,  in  Worcestershire.  I  left  a  fine 
healthy  plant  in  a  No.  S  pot  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Mirkham  promised  to  have  it 
planted  out.  If  he  did  so,  and  this  should  catch  the 
eye  of  the  present  gardeuer,  will  he  please  state  the 
siz;,  &c.  The  plant  in  question  was  sent  out  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  G.  Dodd,  Woodstock 
Parl\  Kilkenny. 

Aponogeton  distachyon.— This  is,  no  doubt, 
quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  but  there  is  a 
special  reason  why  it  can  never  become  common,  at 
leist  in  moving  water.  It  seeds  freely,  the  seeds  sink 
to  the  bottom,  there  germinate,  and  as  sot>n  as  they 
have  formed  two  leaves  rise  to  the  surface,  and,  if 
there  is  any  current,  float  away.  The  young  plants 
do  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  attaching  them- 
selves firmly  below,  so  as  to  resist  the  floating 
tendency  of  the  growing  leaves.    T.  Smith, 

Seafoithia  elegans  fruiting  at  EndclifTe  Hall. 
— A  noble  specimen  of  this  elegant  Palm  is  flowering 
andprolucing  seed  In  Sir  John  B:own's  garden  at 
E'ldclilfe  Halt,  Sheffi::ld.  Five  beautiful  drooping 
clusters  at  the  toot  of  the  leaf-stalk  adorn  the  stem. 
The  bright  red  seed  pods  have  a  grand  eff:ct.  A,  0. 

Lauruitinus  and  Arbutus  Unedo  as  Seaside 
Plants. — These  shrubs  are  really  unsurpassed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colvvyn  Biy,  Landudn^,  &c.  The 
Arbutus  here  has  a  beautiful  crop  of  fruit  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  but  the  late  flowers  are  now  fast  losing  their 
beauty.  The  old  plants  of  Laurustinu>,  which  are  very 
large  at  this  place,  are  charming  to  behold,  as, 
although  many  feet  above  the  sea,  they  are  one 
mass  of  bloom.  Holly  berries  are  so  thick  on  old 
trees  that  the  foliage  is  scarcely  visible.  Of  the  yellow- 
berried  variety  there  are  many  bushes  here  from  10  to 
20  feet  high,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  and  forming  a 
beauti'^ul  contrast  intermixed  with  thescarlet.  Fuchsias, 
of  which  there  are  many  large  bushes  in  the  shrub- 
beries here,  are  still  blooming.  Pelargoniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Stocks,  Salvias,  Sec,  are  blooming  freely. 
The  Myrtle  seems  to  enjoy  this  locality.  It  grow3 
grandly  at  this  place.  There  has  been  snow  on  the 
distant  mountains  more  or  less  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  T.  Capers^  Bodv'i^^a.'hii,  Conw:\y^  North' 
Wah's. 

The  Gros  Colman  Grape. ^T,  like  "Grape 
Grower,"  was  for  giving  this  noble  Grape  a  bad  name 
last  year,  and  was  about  to  cut  it  out  of  one  house  of 
Vines,  mostly  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  my  employer 
thought  it  best  to  try  it  once  more,  as  the  berries  were 
large,  the  colour  good,  and  the  bunch  a  noble- looking 
one  altogether,  though  not  much  in  flavour.  So  we 
gave  it  another  chance,  and  this  year  on  the  same 
Vine  we  had  six  bunches,  small  in  size,  though  the 
berries  were  large,  and,  to  my  employer's  taste,  first- 
class  in  flavour.  I  have  canes  of  Gros  Colman, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  which 
were  planted  on  May  3,  1876,  and  cut  back  and 
started  in  the  last  week  in  March,  1877,  and  produced 
a  bunch  or  two  on  each  rod.  I  find  that,  although 
the  Black  Hamburgh  is  at  the  coolest  end.  Lady 
Djwnes  next-,  Alicante  next,  and  then  Gros  Colman, 
I  he  Hamburg hs  were  ripe  about  ten  days  before  the 
Lidy  Uownes,  the  latter  fourteen  days  before  Alicante, 
and  th^  Alicante  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  Gros 
Colman,  so  that  to  do  Gros  Colman  well  it  wants  a 
long  time  and  plenty  of  heat ;  and  to  my  mind  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  houie  by  itself,  as  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  foliage  which  seems  to  want  dififerent 
treatment  to  the  others,  although  I  now  believe  It  to 
b;  a  good  Grape  ;  but  of  the  three  I  like  Alicante  the 
best,  and  should  plant  it  in  preference  to  the  others. 
y.  Lane,  Pyrgj  Park,  Romford. 

Strawberries  alt  the  Year  Round. — There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  Strawberries  by  proper  mmigc- 
inent  c  in  be  made  to  fruit  all  the  year  round,  but  as  to 
iheir  flivour  in  the  winter  months  it  is  totilly  wanting. 
By  keeping  the  earliest  forced  plants  of  Vicomtesse 
Ilcricart  de  Thury  under  protection  until  the  end  of 
May  or  June,  and  then  planting  them  out  in  well- 
prepared  st)il,  they  will  produ:e  good  dishes  of  fruit 
in  A-ugust  and  September.  Some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  forced  plant;  might  likewise  b^  kept  in 
pots,  and  after  giving  them  a  shift  and  keeping  them 
in  the  open  air  in  a  shaded  bituation,  they  will  ripen  fruit 
in  October  and  November  by  keeping  them  in  a  frame 
or  forcing-pit.  In  the  months  of  December,  January, 
Februaiy,  and  March,  I  have  never  found  S -raw- 
berries  of  any  of  Ui;  sorts  to  have  any  flavour  in  the 
fruit,  and  it  is  only  in  April  when  they  begin  to  give 
out  the  aroma  peculiar  to  them.  Perhaps  th;  old 
Keens'  Seedling,  when  force  I  so  early,  is  as  good  in 
flavour  as  any  Vicomtcsse  Ilcricart  de  Thury,  KcMpse 
and  President  coming  next  ;  and  I  am  likewise 
forcing  La  Grosse  SucuS;  this  year  as  an  early  kind. 
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For  forcing  the  main  crops  to  ripen  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  I  find  Lucas,  La  Constante,  Sir  Joseph.  Paxton, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen,  the  best  ;  in  fact, 
British  Queen  is  still  the  beit-flavoured  and  noblest  of 
all  Strawberries  when  grown  well.    William  Tillery. 

The  National  Rose  Society. — I  read  with  regret 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Camm's  remarks  in  your  impression  of 
the  r5th  inst.,  and  with  some  surprise  your  supple- 
mentary note.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this 
Society,  on  December  7,  1876,  rules  were  drawn  up, 
and  agreed  upon  ;  and  by  rule  6,  it  was  decided  that 
"the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  should  take 
place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  December,"  and  cir- 
culars containing  the  rules  were  forwarded  to  the 
members.  The  very  existence  of  the  Society  is  so 
dependent  on  thorough  unanimity  existing  amongst 
its  members,  that  any  importation  of  personalities  or 
private  differences  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Having 
the  conduct  of  an  anxious  and  arduous  business,  I 
was  compelled  to  resign  my  position  as  co-secretary 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  D'ombrain,  finding  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  devote  the  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion which  the  interests  of  the  Society  demanded.  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  the  Society  is  to  be  congratu- 
lited  on  having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  to  whose  ability  and  energy  during  this,  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  it  is  in  no  small  measure 
indebted.   Horace  K.  Mayor ^   Winchmore  Hill, 

Stacking  Strawberries  and  Storing  them  in 
Bottom  Heat, — Recently  a  controverted  point  has 
arisen  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  bottom  heat  for  early 
forced  Vines,  and,  while  the  subject  is  being  discussed, 
I  think  it  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the 
Strawberry.  The  practice  of  stacking,  or  storing 
away  Strawberry-pots  in  winter,  is  an  old  one,  and, 
like  many  other  old  principles,  is  hard  to  shake  off. 
Those  who  advocate  the  system  have  no  doubt  prac- 
tised it  with  some  measure  of  success,  and  perhaps 
may  have  commended  it  to  others  through  the 
columns  of  the  horticultural  press,  although  in  a 
sotnewhat  modified  form.  The  system  is  either  bene- 
ficial, or  it  is  not.  There  is  cause  and  effect  in  the 
most  minute  point  that  can  be  raised  on  any  question, 
whether  it  relates  to  gardening  in  its  scientific  or 
most  simple  form  \  and  no  one  cares  to  admit  that 
certain  principles  are  put  in  practice  on  no  belter 
gi'ounds  than  that  other  people  do  the  same  thing. 
On  the  assumption  that  science  and  research  requires 
every  man  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  I  proceed  to 
inquire  for  what  reason  Strawberry-pots  are  stacked, 
and  what  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  thereby  ?  1 
assume  the  plants  to  be  well  grown  and  well  ripened, 
and  the  pots  thoroughly  drained,  and  standing  on  a 
porous  bottom.  Do  these  conditions  not  render  them 
frost-proof?  They  have  crowns  plump  and  hard, 
with  a  tinge  of  perfect  maturity  about  them  that  is 
never  seen  in  the  open  ground  j  their  leaves  are  of 
that  leathery  texture  which  indicates  early  growth 
under  favourable  influences.  Their  pots  are  bursting 
with  healthy  roots  that  were  fed  and  cherished  with 
the  utmost  care  and  patience,  and  set  apart  at  such 
distances  that  no  obstruction  was  possible  to  impede 
the  healthy  influence  of  sun  and  light,  and  yet  these 
plants  are  supposed  to  require  protection,  when  those 
in  open  quarters  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
These  two  principles  are  hardly  consistent,  except  on' 
the  plea  that  pots  require  protection  from  severe  frosts, 
which  is  admitted;  or  where  the  autumn  rainfall  is 
known  to  be  so  excessive  as  to  interfere  with  a  free 
course  of  drainage,  amounting  to  something  like 
saturation.  These  are,  however,  contingencies  that 
must  always  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator. 
Severe  frost  before  New  Year's  day  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  no  amount  of  wet  will  ever  unripen  a 
ripe  crown  or  otherwise  disturb  a  healthy  intercourse 
between  root  and  leaf.  There  is  the  probability  of 
growing  showers  between  autumn  and  winter  ;  but 
the  remedy  is  simple.  Take  the  opposite  view,  and 
judge  by  comparison  on  natural  principles  from  facts 
as  they  present  themselves  in  actual  practice,  and  see 
how  far  the  situation  will  tally  with  the  natural  order 
of  things  already  referred  to.  Let  the  pots  be  stacked 
in  frames  or  against  walls — which  is  a  more  common 
practice — or  suppose  them  to  be  set  in  the  ordinary 
way  on  the  ground,  or  on  shelves  in  orchard  or 
other  cool  houses.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  with 
open  ventilators  day  and  night,  the  effect  of  those 
sweeping  dry  currents  on  porous  pots  bursting  with 
roots  can  be  other  than  detrimental?  I  have  un- 
stacked  Strawberry  pots  over  and  over  again,  and 
always  found  the  roots  of  an  irony-brown  instead  of  a 
fleshy  white  ;  but  some  one  may  say  this  is  the  result 
of  artificial  cultivation  !  Yes  ;  it  is  exactly  the  same 
as  irregular  organic  action  in  the  human  sjstem,  it 
means  that  want  of  proper  sustenance  for  a  time — 
though  there  is  unobserved  internal  sympathy— is  not 
transparent  to  the  naked  eye  ;  or  it  may  mean  that 
temporary  paralysis  of  unity  between  root  and 
leaf  is  not  observable  when  the  latter  is  hard 
and  leathery,  and  from  the  influence  of  any 
trying  element,  such  as  solar  heat.  But  can 
any  one  doubt,    if    my   argument    be  correct,   that 


the  plant  suffers  -in  a  proportionate  degree  to  the 
loss  of  its  roots,  and  is  so  much  feeding  power  lost  on 
the  plea  of  preservation  or  rest,  the  latter  a  perfectly 
natural  condition  and  perfectly  consistent  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  root  and  breathing 
the  natural  atmosphere  of  winter.  Proceeding  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  bottom-heat,  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  powerful  exciting  agent  in  making  roots,  and 
is  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue  when  root-action  is 
found  to  be  deficient ;  but  assuming  a  healthy  supply 
of  active  roots,  the  application  of  bottom-heat  is  only 
a  premature  disorganisation  of  sap,  which  is  wasted  in 
making  what  Nature  had  already  supplied  herself 
with  in  adequate  quantity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
latent  power  of  the  plant,  which  should  go  to  develope 
a  crop,  is  prematurely  wasted  in  making  roots.  VV. 
Hijids. 

Mitchell's  Convertible  Garden  Ladder. — The 
season  has  now  arrived  when  the  pruning  and  training 
of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  demand  attention.  In  all 
gardens,  but  more  particularly  in  gardens  of  consider- 
able extent,  the  performance  of  these  necessary  opera- 
tions requires  considerable  time,  as  well  as  patience, 
at  a  season  of  the  year,  too,  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  is  often  such  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  operator.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  invention  or  contrivance  of  any  im- 
plement or  requisite,  which  may  be  likely  to  facilitate 
or  expedite  the  performance  of  those  operations,  will 
be  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  when  their 
merits  become  fairly  known.     My  attention  has  been 
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Fig.  152. — Mitchell's  convertible  ladder, 


directed  to  this  new  form  of  ladder,  invented  by  Mr, 
Mitchell,  Brandon,  Siififolk,  which  promises,  I  think, 
to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  piece  of  garden  furniture.  It 
may  be  called  a  iiiuUum  inparvo.  It  is  at  least  a  com- 
bination of  a  set  of  steps,  and  garden  wall  ladders  of 
various  lengths.  When  used  as  an  ordinary  wall 
ladder  it  can  instantly  be  increased  to  double  its 
length,  and  being  in  sections,  can  be  further 
increased  in  length  to  any  desired  extent  by 
adding  section  to  section,  or  stave  to  strive.  It  is 
provided  with  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose  of  contain- 
ing nails,  shreds,  &c.,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  the  nail-bag.  As  a  set  of  steps  it  is  also  very  use- 
ful, being  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  give  out  at  the 
foot,  and  is  consequently  quite  safe  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pruning  standard  and  pyramidal  fruit  trees, 
and  for  gathering  fruit,  &c.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  light  as  well  as  strong,  and  is  easily  uncon- 
nected when  not  required  for  use,  and  it  can  be  readily 
stowed  away  in  a  very  small  space.  /*.  Grieve^  Cid- 
ford. 

Winter-Flowering  Decorative  Plants. — When 
recently  visiting  Hatfield,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  the  plants  grown  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  are  grand  examples  of  cultivation,  most  of  them 
being  grown  in  4^-inch  pots.  The  subjects  are 
Begonia  Ingramii,nitida,  sempei  florens,  and  Euphorbia 
jacquiniflora,  very  fine,  feathered  with  foliage  quite  to 
the  soil,  and  with  spikes  of  flowers  over  iS  inches 
long  ;  Poinsettias,  with  foliage  down  to  the  pots  and 
grand  heads  of  scarlet  bracts  ;  Rivina  humilis  and 
tinctoria,  their  bright  scarlet  berries  being  very 
showy  ;  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  with  its  beautiful 
drooping  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers,  very  effective  ; 


Justicia  speciosa,  also  as  useful ;  Calanthes  in  variety, 
and  some  very  fine  spikes  ;  a  grand  batch  of  seedling 
Gloxinias  in  48-pots,  some  with  a  dozen  beautiful 
flowers — at  this  dull  season  they  will  prove  very  use- 
ful. Calla  Kthiopica  is  grown  by  the  hundred,  and 
some  will  be  just  in  for  Christmas.  A  succession  of 
all  these  useful  plants  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
time,  for  they  are  grown  by  the  hundred.  In  the 
conservatory  a  fine  plant  of  Luculia  gratissima  is  pro- 
ducing and  has  expanded  several  trusses  of  its  beauti- 
ful sweet-scented  delicate  pink  flowers.  What  a  pity 
we  do  not  see  this  grand  old  plant  more  generally 
grown.  In  passing  through  the  kitchen  garden  I 
noticed  that  it  was  well  stocked  with  a  good  succes- 
sion of  vegetables  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  Hat- 
field gardens  are  greatly  improved  under  the  practical 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Norman,  the  gardener.  A .  0. 

Lapageria  alba. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Mclnlay,  gardener  and  steward  to  Mrs.  Hanbury, 
Bedwell  Park,  Hertford,  I  enclose  you  a  leaf  of 
Lapageria  alba,  which  I  consider  something  extra- 
ordinary. The  plant  was  planted  out  three  years 
ago.  This  year  it  has  made  a  shoot,  the  growth  of 
which  is  upwards  of  12  feet  long.  The  leaf  enclosed 
is  a  sample  of  the  majority  of  the  foliage  developed 
in  the  shoot.  The  plant  is  producing  a  fine  crop  of 
flowers.  A.  Outi-am.  [The  leaf  measured  5  inches  in 
length  and  4|  inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part.  Eds.  ] 

Covering  Early  Vine  Borders. — Permit  me  to 
ask  those  of  your  correspondents  who  record  the 
success  of  uncovered  Vine  borders  for  early  forcing, 
to  state  the  age  of  the  Vines,  how  many  years  forced, 
at  what  time  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil — whether  light  or  heavy.  My  own  experience 
of  several  years,  so  as  to  have  ripe  Grapes  in  May,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  moderate  covering  with  fer- 
menting materials,  both  on  inside  and  outside  borders. 
But  as  I  am  (like  many  other  gardeners)  desirous  of 
doing  away  with  all  unnecessary  labour  in  the  gardens 
under  my  care,  I  wait  with  some  impatience  your 
correspondents'  views  on  this  subject.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  advocate  the  plan  of  uncovered  bordeis 
should  have  practised  it  for  say  five  years  with  the 
same  Vines,  and  in  the  same  garden,  before  they  can 
expect  practical  men  to  receive  their  views  with  any 
respect.  I  also  think  that  Grapes  which  are  ripe 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  the  first  week 
in  June,  should  only  be  considered  as  early  Grapes  in 
this  matter.  Will  Scotia,  see  p.  757.  kindly  give  us 
the  name  of  the  Grape  ihit  he  starts  the  second  week 
in  January  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  cuts  ripe  (ruit 
from  in  May  ?  that  is  in  eighteen  weeks  from  startinu, 
which  I  think  most  of  your  forcing  correspondents 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  is  very  quick  work, 
H.  y.  C,  Grimiton. 

Pronunciation  of  Latin  Plant  Names.— May 
I  suggest  that  sounding  the  I  in  Latin  names  as  sh  or 
ch  is  a  bit  of  slipshod  pronunciation,  which  probably 
took  its  rise  in  the  George  IV.  period,  when  it  was 
fashionable  to  pronounce  "beauteous"  or  "cour- 
teous"  as  "beauchus"  and  *'curchus,"  a  fashion 
which,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  is  now  happily  in 
rapid  process  of  extermination.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  p  in  such  naturalised  words  as  "  pseudonym  "  and 
"psychology"  is  by  most  Englishmen  (who  of  all 
nations  are  the  most  inarticulate)  dropped  in  pronun- 
ciation, but  such  practice  is  not  necessarily  right,  still 
less  does  it  follow  that  it  is  right  to  drop  it  in  botanical 
names,  which  are  not  naturalised  words.  There  will 
always  be  a  dispute  over  Glad'iolus  and  Gladiolus, 
but  I  think  that  in  all  countries  except  England  the 
first  prevails  entirely.  Ji. 

Hybrid  Ivy.leaf  Pelargoniums. — I  have  sent 
you  some  flowers  of  my  hybrid  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums 
to  show  you  how  continuous  they  are  in  flowering,  as 
the  same  plants  have  been  in  flower  from  the  early 
part  of  May,  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  some 
weeks  longer  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  I  think  Gem  would 
be  very  nice  for  bouquet-making.  [Ves.]  I  have  not 
had  a  flower  on  the  true  Ivy-leaved  varieties  for  four 
months  past.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath.  [The  varieties 
received  were  Gem  and  Nemesis,  and  both  are  very 
beautiful.  Eds.] 

New  Flowers  of  the  Year.— A  thoroughly 
complete  and  trustworthy  descriptive  list  of  the  new 
flowers  of  the  year  is  badly  wanted.  The  Gardeners' 
Year-Book  professes  to  give  this,  but  the  list  is  so 
loosely  compiled,  the  inaccuracies  so  manifest,  and 
the  omissions  so  noticeable,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  authoritative.  Besides,  many  things  that  have  not 
appeared  in  public  are  given  with  only  the  raiser's 
descriptions  appended  to  tliem.  Take  the  list  of 
bedding  Violas  for  instance.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  of 
those  given  in  the  Year-Book  was  included  in  the 
trial  carried  out  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  during  the 
past  summer,  and  not  one  of  the  varieties  certificated 
at  Chiswick  by  the  Floral  Committee  appears  in  the 
list.     Long  lists  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies  are  given 
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on  the  authority  of  the  raisers.  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias, 
Pentitemon?,  Pyrethrums,  and  Roses,  are  similarly 
served  up.  Six  of  the  show  Pelargoniums  certificated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  find  no  place  in 
the  Year-Book^  nor  do  some  sixteen  certificated 
varieties  of  the  Zonal  section,  while  double-flowered 
varieties  are  omitted  altogether.  A'. 

Chamxcladon  oblongifolium. — There  is  no 
plant  published  under  this  name,  but  we  had  a  plant  at 
Kew  grown  under  that  title,  which  I  have  considered 
to  be  Chamxcladon  lanceolatum,  Mig.,  described 
and  figured  in  his  PL  jSW.  Ind.^  iii.,  p.  2I2,  t.  40, 
a  native  of  Java.  It  is  a  very  curious  little  Aroid, 
and  produces  its  small  green  inflorescences  freely,  but 
I  have  never  observed  the  spathe  to  open,  nor  have 
the  gardeners  who  have  charge  of  the  Aroidsat  Kew, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  produce  fruit,  so  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  requires  a  different  treatment  to  enable 
it  to  perfect  its  flowers.  N,  E.  BnnoHj  Htrlhinicn, 
Kciv. 

Flooring  for  Glasshouses. — Those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  forcing  and  plant-houses  in  which 
much  water  has  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  pathways  and 
other  surfaces  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  well  know  what  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort it  is  to  visitors  and  others  not  so  much  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  and  what  an  endless  labour  it 
causes  in  keeping  the  floors  clean  and  free  from  green 
slimy  growth  after  they  once  become  thoroughly 
saturated.  This  was  the  case  here  till  I  happened  to 
meet  with  some  highly  glazed  slate-coloured  Stafford- 
shire bricks  which  are  made  with  an  impressed  dia- 
mond pattern  on  the  upper  surface  and  into  the 
channels  so  formed  what  water  is  used  immediately 
runs,  so  that  any  one  may  at  once  pass  over  them 
without  30  much  as  scarcely  damping  the  soles  of 
their  boots.  There  are  many  things,  such  as  slate 
slabs  and  paving-tiles,  that  look  clean  and  nice  for  a 
time,  but  all  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  sloppy 
state  they  are  generally  in  and  the  labour  and  trouble 
they  cause  in  scrubbing  and  washing  them  down, 
whereas  with  these  hard  bricks,  that  are  so  polished 
and  impervious  to  moisture,  a  rinse  with  a  i^^^fi  pots  of 
water  is  all  they  require  j  while  as  to  wearing  them 
out  or  causing  depressions  in  them  though  traffic  is 
simply  impossible,  as  I  find  that  although  we  have  had 
thera  in  use  here  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  they  are 
now  in  just  the  same  new-looking  condition  they 
were  at  the  time  they  were  laid  down.  Although  I 
have  never  seen  them  in  use  in  hothouses  elsewhere, 
I  notice  that  many  of  the  platforms  in  and  around 
London  are  paved  with  them,  thus  showing  how  well 
adapted  they  are  to  stand  any  amount  of  traffic  ;  and 
besides  possessing  this  good  quality,  their  nice  neat 
appearance  is  a  great  recommendation  to  them.  Those 
who  may  be  erecting  glass  structures,  and  wish  to 
have  real  serviceable  floors  that  will  entail  no  further 
trouble  or  expense,  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  use 
these  bricks,  and  if  they  are  laid  on  a  good  solid 
bottom  with  a  bed  of  mortar  under  them  they  will 
remain  firm  and  immovable.  We  have  them  here 
both  with  and  without  edgings  at  the  side,  but  I  prefer 
them  without,  as  when  placed  down  the  centre  of  the 
pathway  with  a  6-inch  margin  of  bright  shingle,  Der- 
byshire spar  or  white  shell,  it  forms  a  nice  setting  from 
the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  bluish-black  colour  of 
the  bricks,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  water  drains 
gradually  off  and  always  leaves  a  clean  surface.  If 
edgings  are  used  there  must  be  a  slight  fall  allowed 
and  drains  provided,  so  that  the  shingle  or  spar  is 
desirable  in  every  way,  and  as  the  bricks  are  almost 
as  hard  as  iron  there  is  no  fear  of  the  sides  becoming 
chipped  or  disfigured,  as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
break  or  cut  them  when  desired  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  off  at  the  ends.  In  laying  them  they  should 
be  placed  for  the  diamond  pattern  to  work  regular, 
which  it  does  by  breaking  the  joints  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  who  are  the 
makers  of  these  bricks,  as  it  is  so  long  since  we 
obtained  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that 
they  will  be  advertised  by  those  interested  in  their 
sale,  as  they  are  really  the  bsst  things  for  floors  I  ever 
met  with.  Of  course  for  Peach-houses  or  vineries, 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  air  and  light  to  get  at  the 
border,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  trellis  of  iron  or 
wood,  but  for  permanent  pathways  these  glazed  Staf- 
fordshire bricks  are  quite  unsurpassed.  J.  S» 

Tuberoses. — In  reply  to  Mr.  P.  Barr  (p.  691), 
allow  me  to  state  that  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  have  Tuberoses  in  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  though  I  consider  them  tractable  subjects  at  any 
time,  some  may  do  them  with  less  trouble  than  others. 
I  am  so  satisfied  with  my  success  in  a  small  way  that 
I  send  you  the  details  of  my  method  of  treatment. 
The  bulbs  at  no  time  should  be  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  45^  and  with  me  they  protest  against 
being  kept  out  of  the  soil  any  longer  than  .the  early 
part  of  June.  The  months  of  May  and  June,  as  a 
rule,  bring  some  warm  days,  and  the  temperature  of 
most  sheds  and  such  places  naturally  rises.  I  use 
4-inch  pots,  one  bulb  in  a  pot,  pressed  moderately 


firm.  They  are  not  fastidious  as  to  soil ;  such  a  soil 
as  is  used  for  the  Tulip  or  the  Hyacinth  suits  well. 
I  potted  some  of  mine  this  year  in  whit  many  would 
not  use  for  the  bulb  named.  For  the  earlier  ffiwering 
I  use  the  same  as  I  do  for  Pelargoniums,  stiff'er,  and 
not  quite  so  rich  and  sandy.  Of  these  I  shall  say  a 
word  further  on.  Presuming  the  soil  to  be  in  a  proper 
state  of  moisture — if  not  so  make  it — they  will  then 
not  require  water  immediately  after  they  are  potted, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  things.  I  may  also 
add  that  the  bulb  is  only  inserted  an  inch  or  so 
in  the  soil.  Potting  completed,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  most  sunless  spot  in  the  garden  on  ashes, 
and  be  covered  over  with  the  same  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
or  some  such  like  material.  Place  a  light  over  them, 
or  something  else  that  will  throw  off  the  wet,  and 
when  they  are  through  the  J  or  4  inches  of  covering 
material  that  was  placed  over  them,  they  should  be 
taken  out  into  a  pit,  greenhouse,  or  frame,  the 
object  being  to  have  command  over  the  amount  of 
water  they  are  to  have,  which  must  be  cautiously 
given,  until  they  show  signs  of  throwing  up  their 
spikes;  more  plants  become  blind  by  injudicious  water- 
ing than  from  any  other  cause.  My  loss  has  been 
chiefly  through  keeping  them  in  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture after  they  have  even  showed  their  buds.  In 
October,  and  even  the  latter  part  of  September,  they 
require  something  between  the  cold  greenhouse  and 
the  stove ;  50"  to  55"  is  safe.  After  they  start  they 
must  be  gradually  moved  on.  This  with  me  they  do 
not  get  until  the  last  of  the  Melons  is  out.  To  bring 
them  on,  the  forwardest  are  selected  and  placed 
amongst  the  Pines,  the  Melons,  or  Cucumbers,  elevat- 
ing them  so  that  their  tops  are  through  the  trellis 
and  well  above  the  foliage.  Our  last  lot  were  put  in 
the  Cucumber-house  a  fortnight  ago,  with  a  night 
temperature  from  50*^  to  55°.  They  will  commence 
to  open  in  a  week.  To  get  them  early  I  plunge  them 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  to  75°,  top  heat  50'^  to  55% 
and  when  they  show  signs  of  growth  they  should  be 
placed  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  ;  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  placing  more  fermenting  material  on 
the  top  of  the  old.  Tan  is  the  best  where  it  is  cheap, 
on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  temperature.  As 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  throwing  up  their  flower 
stems,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  bottom-heat  to 
make  room  for  others.  The  early  started  Tuberoses 
are  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  are 
therefore  benefitted  by  the  daily  use  of  the  syringe, 
and  any  other  means  that  are  likely  to  counteract  the 
ravages  of  this  pest  should  be  taken  advantage  of, 
such  as  standing  the  pot  on  ashes  and  keeping  the 
same  moist.  Those  showing  flower  stems  in  May 
June,  July,  and  August  may  be  stood  or  plunged 
out-of-doors.  I  think  that  by  due  attention  to  two  or 
three  points  in  the  above  remarks,  and  good  sound 
bulbs  from  a  respectable  dealer,  success  is  sure. 
Avoid  by  all  means  the  refuse  sent  to  sale  rooms,  for 
with  this  root  you  will  be  more  disappointed  than 
with  anything  else.  Hyacinths  or  Tulips  may  throw 
some  kind  of  flower,  even  after  being  grown  in  pots 
the  previous  year,  but  not  so  the  Tuberose,  which, 
after  having  been  grown  once  in  pots,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  found  of  further  use.  Ours  seldom 
fail.  I  would  not  call  one  or  two  in  a  dozen  a  failure, 
especially  when  some  throw  two  and  three  stems,  as  I 
had  them  do  in  1876.    W.  P.  R. 


Reports   of   Societies. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural :  Boston,  Dec.  i. 
— An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden 
at  1 1  o'clock,  President  Parkman  in  the  chair.  The 
President  announced  as  the  first  business  before  the 
meeting  resolutions  in  memory  of  Thomas  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  European  horticulturists  and  pomologists, 
which  would  be  appropriately  presented  by  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  foremost  American  pomolo- 
gist. 

Mr.  Wilder  said— Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for 
suspending  the  usual  order  of  business,  that  we  may 
render  proper  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  corresponding  members 
of  the  Society.  I  am  advised  by  the  memorial  card, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  Thomas  Rivers 
died  at  his  residence,  Sawbridgeworth,  England, 
October  17,  1877,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Rivers  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
horticuUurists  of  the  age.  As  a  nurseryman, 
pomologist,  tree  and  Rose  grower — especially  as 
a  hybridiser,  in  the  production  and  dissemination 
of  new  and  choice  varieties — his  name  will  long  be 
remembered  with  veneration,  gratitude,  and  respect. 
For  nearly  sixty  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
nursery  business,  and  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  no 
man  in  all  Europe  ever  maintained  a  higher  character 
for  fidelity  and  integrity.  As  a  pomologist  he  will  be 
remembered  for  generations  to  come,  especially  for 
the  production  of  new  and  valuable  fruits  from  seed, 
which  exercised  a  fascination  over  hlra  ;  as  he  said, 


*'  growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening  with  his 
decline."  As  a  raiser  and  introducer  of  new  fruits  the 
Editorof  the  London  Gardeners'  CZ/rt^w/c/^  (than  which 
there  is  no  higher  authority)  said  of  him,  "  The  name 
of  Thomas  Rivers  stands  pre-eminent.  We  have  had 
no  English  pomologist  to  compare  with  him  in  this 
department,  if  we  except  Thomas  Andrew  Knight.'* 

The  same  paper  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seventy 
new  varieties  of  fruit  raised  and  sent  out  by  him,  Mr. 
Rivers  considered  as  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs  the 
production  of  early  Peaches,  by  which  the  season  is 
extended  for  several  weeks,  and  which  are  now  distri- 
buted throughout  the  fruit-growing  world. 

As  a  lover  of  the  Rose,  and  the  great  leader  in  its 
improvement  in  England,  his  name  will  be  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  grateful  millions,  while  the  Rose  shall 
unfold  its  petals  to  the  morning  light,  or  shed  its 
fragrance  on  the  passing  breeze.  Of  his  love  and 
devotion  to  the  Rose,  an  author  remarks,  "  Ag-; 
cannot  wither  his  loyalty,  and  beneath  a  hundred 
medals,  orders,  and  clasps,  his  brave  heart  is  still 
with  the  Rose."  His  catalogue  of  Roses,  published 
forty-four  years  ago,  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Loudon 
"  the  most  useful  catalogue  of  Roses  in  the  English 
language."  Besides  writing  many  excellent  practical 
works  on  horticulture,  Mr.  Rivers  has  been  for  many 
years  a  large  contributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and 
his  various  books  and  papers  on  the  Rose,  the  Pear, 
root-pruning,  double  grafting,  the  construction  of 
orchard  houses  and  other  cheap  protections  against 
the  uncertainties  of  an  English  climate,  and  other 
subjects,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  horticultural  literature.  But,  Mr.  President,  time 
would  fail  me  were  I  to  enumerate  the  various  ways 
in  which  Mr.  Rivers'  name  has  been  associated  with 
the  progress  of  rural  economy  and  the  horticulture  of 
the  world.  Truly  it  may  be  said  of  him  "  His  works 
do  follow  him."  His  books  are  the  best  record  of 
his  life. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  I  beg  the  privilege  of 
presenting  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Thomas  Rivers,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  corresponding  members 
of  this  society,  we  recognise,  in  common  with  the  horti- 
cultural world,  the  loss  of  a  friend  of  horticultural 
science,  rural  improvement,  and  ornamental  culture,  and 
a  benefactor  of  our  race. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  loss  of  so  useful 
a  man,  we  desire  to  thank  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
events  that  he  was  spared  to  us  for  so  long  a  course  of 
years,  and  was  at  last  gathered  to  his  fathers  "like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  m  its  season." 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  sympa- 
thise sincerely  with  the  bereaved  family  in  their  affliction.  - 

President  Parkman  said  thathis  first  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Rose  was  due  to  Mr.  Rivers's  book, 
in  which  he  recorded  his  ample  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  that  flower.  The  book  is  full  of  the  honest 
enthusiasm  of  his  character,  which  here  found  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  the  Rose.  At  the  time  this  book 
was  written  Mr.  Rivers  was  more  prominent  in  Rose 
culture  than  any  other  Englishman,  and,  with  its  pro- 
gress, he  stood  equal  to  any  one  who  has  written  on 
the  subject.  He  afterwards  wrote  on  orchard  houses, 
and  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  book  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  dedicated  the  profits  resulting  from 
it  to  the  repair  of  the  parish  church  in  which  his  family 
had  worshipped  for  generations,  showed  the  quality 
of  the  man. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 


Law  Notes. 

At  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Part- 
ridge, W^illiam  George  Harley,  of  Guy's  Granaries, 
Mermaid  Court,  Borough,  appeared  to  answer  a 
summons  under  the  Seed  Adulteration  Act,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  John  Charles  Ostler,  in  respect  of 
I  cwt.  of  Alsike  Clover  seed  purchased  of  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Besley  appeared  for  the  piv^secution ;  Mr. 
Washington  defended,  and  Mr.  Simpson  watched  the 
case  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Frith  &  Maas,  who  were 
defendants  in  a  case  under  the  Act  heard  at  this  court 
on  the  8th  inst. 

Opening  the  case,  Mr.  Besley  stated  that  the 
admixture  of  killed  seed  was  formerly  a  practice 
not  limited  to  fraudulent  persons  at  all.  It  was 
a  practice  adopted  by  many  under  the  guise  of 
competition.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  it  was  a  compe- 
tition which,  not  being  stigmatised  as  being  fr.iudulent 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  customers  from  the  unfortunate  agriculturists, 
who  would  not  know  of  these  practices  until  the 
season  was  passed,  and  their  crops  affected.  Now  it 
is  very  desirable  that  this  Act  should  be  obeyed,  and 
I  am,  I  believe,  correct  in  saying  that  all  respectable 
merchants  have  obeyed  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  it  has  only  recently  been 
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discovered  that,  as  often  happens,  there  are  two  or 
three  persons  exceptionally  open  to  the  love  of  gain, 
and  who  do  not  care  about  an  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
hibiting a  thing,  so  long  as  they  can  make  gain  by 
their  frauds.  And  in  this  case  we  have  summoned 
the  defendant  that  he  did,  with  intent  to  defraud,  sell 
to  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  John  Charles  Ostler,  certain 
dyed  seed,  to  wit  I  cwt.  of  Alsike  Clover.  On  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  in  the  case  before  your  colleague,  no 
evidence  was  called  to  prove  that  the  seeds  were  of 
diflcrent  kinds,  and  that  the  process  of  **  doctoring  " 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  passing  off  as  new 
seed  that  which  was  old.  merely  for  '*  improving  "  the 
seed— that  was  the  way  the  effect  was  understood  by 
the  trade,  "improving"  the  seed — that  although  in 
that  case  it  was  shown  that  they  were  coloured  or 
*'  dyed"  seeds,  they  were  Clover  seeds  when  they  were 
sold,  they  were  Clover  seeds  when  sent  to  be  im- 
proved, and  after  they  had  been  *' Improved"  they 
were  still  white  Clover  seeds.  The  only  change  by 
the  sulphur  smoke  was  to  give  the  appearance 
of  new  to  old  seed,  and  so  to  improve  it. 
Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  facts  in  this 
case.  First  of  all  I  may  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  a  certain  extent  to  give  you  affirmative 
evidence  what  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  this  seed  was 
before  it  was  dyed.  Although  the  colouring  matter 
can  be  extracted  to  a  certain  extent,  it  cannot  be  so 
wholly  extracted  as  to  show  the  nature  of  that  40  or 
50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  seeds.  I  am  only  using 
the  figures  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  meaning 
clearly.  I  can  show  you  with  regard  to  10  per  cent, 
that  that  10  per  cent,  was  seed  of  another  kind  dyed 
so  as  to  resemble  Alsike  Clover.  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  that  lo  per  cent,  was  a  mixture  of  seeds  of 
weeds,  and  not  Alsike  Clover.  Of  course  that  will  be 
very  material  in  the  proof  of  this  case.  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  Alsike  seed  is  an  introduction  of  modern 
times.  I  mean  it  was  discovered  and  brought  from 
Sweden  into  this  country.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
numerous  grass  seeds  ;  and,  of  course,  when  you 
classify  seeds  you  get  under  the  term  grass  a  vast 
number  of  different  seeds.  For  instance,  Clover  is  a 
grass  seed,  Trefoil  is  a  grass  seed,  and  there  are 
other  Seeds  that  are  grass  seeds  producing  different 
qualities  of  grass,  and  producing  different  coloured 
flowers.  Of  course  this  is  only  as  an  illustration  in 
passing,  you  may  have  Strawberries  although  pro- 
ducing the  same  flower  they  produce  very  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  as  every  one  who  knows  the  British 
(^aeen,  the  Devonshire.  But  with  regard  to 
these  grass  seeds  the  flower  is  different.  I  may 
tell  you  that,  with  regard  to  this  particular  Alsike 
seed,  it  comes  from  Sweden,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  it 
that  it  produces  a  flower  partly  red  and  party  white. 
White  Clover  produces  only  a  white  flower,  red 
Clover  produces  only  a  red  flower,  but  this 
Alsike  Clover  produces  a  flower  partially  white 
and  partially  red.  Now,  as  the  flower  is  dif- 
ferent, with  regard  to  the  kind  I  think  I  should 
satisfy  you  that  the  kind  is  different.  It  has  been 
Introduced  from  Sweden  because  of  this  quality  :  that 
it  grows  when  sown  in  the  Wheat  field,  and  remains 
longer  before  flowering,  and  it  does  not  die  away 
or  lose  plant  because  of  the  winter  or  the  choking 
efiect  of  other  crops  ;  so  that  you  have  the  farmer  giving 
105J.,  and  more,  per  cwt.  for  it,  against  70J.  or  8oj. 
for  the  other  kinds.  So  that,  I^say,  although  of  the 
same  class,  it  is  the  growth  of  Sweden,  it  has  a  different 
flower,  it  has  different  qualities,  and  in  consequence  of 
those  qualities  it  commands  a  higher  price.  The  price 
really  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  qualities.  The 
qualities  it  possesses  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage  are 
certainly  more  valuable  than  the  qualities  ol  white 
Clover. 

On  November  14  the  defendant  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Ostler  at  Law's  public-house,  and  then  he  was 
asked  about  some  Alsike,  and  the  defendent  said 
he  had  8  cwt  ,  and  a  sample  would  be  given  to 
Mr.  Oitler  by  his  man  at  Guy's  Granaries.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Ostler  went  and  got  a  sample,  which  will 
beproduced.  On  the  i6th  (Friday)  the  sample  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Ostler  to  the  defendant,  and  he  said, 
*'Yes,  that  is  the  seed.  What  can  you  get  for  it  ? 
Can  you  get  90J.  ?  "  Mr,  Ostler  said  he  would  do 
what  he  could.  A  conversation  occurred  about 
sending  the  sample  into  the  country,  and  awaiting 
reply.  On  the  20th  defendant  was  seen  at  Law's 
public-house,  and  Mr.  Ostler  said  he  would  take 
I  cwt.  ;  he  could  get  it  for  84^.  In  consequence, 
defendant  sold  i  bag  at  S4J.  j  took  an  order  to  deliver 
the  bag  at  Trig  Wharf,   and  wrote  a  receipt  in   a 


pocket-book — *' i  cwt.  Alsike,  S4.r.,  £^  4J-.,  W.  G. 
Harley."  Then  we  come  to  the  sample  having 
been  taken  subsequently.  I  think  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  to  you  that 
between  25  and  40  per  cent,  appears  to  be 
Alsike  dyed,  but  it  is  still  Alsike.  There  is  a  larger 
proportion  that  we  cannot  get  at,  that  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain what  seed  it  is,  because  the  colouring  matter  will 
not  come  out ;  and  with  respect  to  the  remainder,  10 
per  cent,  was  foreign  seeds  and  comprised  red  Clover, 
Trefoil,  Rib-grass,  Timothy,  and  Thistles,  and  of 
course  these  facts  must  be  proved  by  persons  com- 
petent to  prove  that  these  seeds  thus  found  were 
dyed.  I  shall  also  prove  to  you  that  to  the  eye  of  a 
country  seed  merchant  the  dyed  seed  could  not  be  de- 
tected because  the  colouring  matter  was  the  deep  green 
of  Alsike  Clover  seed.  If  I  prove  that,  I  shall  submit 
to  you  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  conviction  against  the 
defendant.  In  Frith's  case  no  evidence  was  called  to 
prove  that  the  seeds  were  of  a  different  kind,  but  here 
you  see  10  per  cent,  of  these  seeds  are  dyed  foreign 
dyed  seeds  of  a  different  kind.  In  that  case  they  were 
seeds,  but  still  of  the  same  kind  ;  here  they  are  of  a 
different  kird. 

Mr.  Besley  then  called  Mr.  John  Charles  Ostler, 
who  stated  that  :  He  lived  at  Walthamstow  and  is  a 
commission  agent.  On  Wednesday,  November  14, 
witness  saw  Mr,  Harley,  the  defendant,  at  Sam's 
public  house  in  the  High  Street,  in  the  Borough.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  witness  if  he  had  anything  to 
cffir,  he  said  a  little  parcel  of  Alsike. 

Witness  continuing :  Gave  the  sample  to  the 
solicitor.  Is  employed  by  the  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  this  Act  of  Parliament.  On  Friday,  the 
i6Lh,  saw  the  defendant  in  the  seed  marktt  at  Mark 
Lane  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  sample.  Told  him 
he  could  not  get  that  price,  90J.,  for  the  sample.  He 
said,  Say  what  you  can  get.  Defendant  replied.  Very 
well,  I  am  hard  up.  I  book  you  i  cwt.  at  84^, 
Witness  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote  on  that  piece  of  paper  a  receiving  order  ad- 
dressed to  Trig  Wharf  as  an  authority  to  them  to 
receive  delivery  of  the  seed  from  the  defendant. 
(Receiving  note  produced  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  manager 
of  Trig  Wharf,  Chaplin  &  Home's).  Wrote  it  on 
the  counter  of  the  public-house.  Witness  also  wrote 
down  a  receipt  in  his  pocket-book  for  the  84J.,  which 
defendant  signed,  witness  having  paid  the  S4i'. 
(Pocket-book  produced).  The  entry  was.  Received 
in  settlement  of  i  cwt.  Alsike,  £\  4^.,  say  84J. 
W.  G.  Harley.  On  the22d  witness  gave  a  sampling 
order  to  Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Besley  :  You  did  not  say  anything  to  him 
about  its  being  doctored  ? 

Witness:  I  ordered  pure  seed  of  him.    ' 

Magistrate  :  The  order  was  for  pure  seed. 

Mr.  Washington  :  We  shall  see  what  the  order 
says. 

Mr.  Besley  :  On  the  22d  did  you  give  to  Mr. 
Francis  the  sampling  order? 

Witness  :  I  did. 

Sampling  order  was  produced  by  Mr,  Scott  and 
identified  by  the  witness. 

Witness  continued  in  reply  to  Mr.  Besley :  On 
December  10  a  sample  was  drawn  from  the  bag  at 
Trig  Wharf.  Witness  was  present  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Scott's  man  drew  the  sample,  and  afterwards 
brought  it  to  this  court.  Witness  had  not  touched 
that  sample.  It  was  brought  to  the  court  on  the 
occasion  of  Frith's  summons,  and  witness  had  not 
seen  it  since  he  handed  it  over  to  the  solicitor  at  this 
court.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Partridge  witness  added  the 
sample  was  about  2  lb. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Washington  :  Deals  in 
seeds  and  Hops,  and  flour.  In  employ  by  the 
Association  to  look  after  "doctored"  seeds  —  as 
inspector.  The  sample  was  about  i^  oz.  or  2  oz  ; 
might  have  been  3  oz.  It  all  had  the  appearance  of 
Alsike.  There  was  Alsike  in  it ;  could  tell  part  was 
not  Alsike,  because  on  examination  he  could  detect 
some  Nettle  or  Thistle.  Did  not  note  the  extent 
in  the  whole  sample.  Took  it  to  a  chemist 
himself  and  had  it  analysed  there  before  buying 
the  I  cwt.  That  was  to  a  chemist  —  Walter,  of 
Walthamstow.  Had  taken  it  to  him  before  seeing 
Mr.  Harley  again.  It  did  not  undergo,  to  witness's 
knowledge,  any  other  examination  before  he  saw 
defendant  again.  Gave  half  the  sample  to  Mr.  Francis, 
and  it  was  shown  to  the  Society  and  then  returned  to 
witness.  It  was  returned  to  witness  the  same  day  ; 
kept  it  in  his  pocket  some  time  after  that  until  giving 
it  to  the  solicitor,     It  went  through  no  other  opera- 


tions. The  part  given  to  the  chemist  underwent 
analysis,  the  other  pait  did  not,  but  witness  found  by 
examination  some  of  it  was  not  Alsike.  Took  it  from 
the  granaries.  It  was  not  all  Clover  seed  ;  some  of 
it  was  Thistle  seed,  some  Trefoil.  When  witness 
said  he  wanted  the  seed  for  mixing  defendant  did  not 
reply  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  mixing, 
but  sold  it  according  to  sample. 

William  Napier  Scott,  examined  by  Mr. 
Besley  :  Received  the  order  now  produced  for  the 
delivery  of  the  seed  at  Trig  Wharf,  of  which  he  is 
manager,  and  with  it  one  bag  of  seed.  Could  not 
say  the  date,  but  it  was  as  per  receiving  note.  Look- 
ing at  the  office-copy  of  the  housing  account,  witness 
said  it  was  November  20.  Also  received  the  order 
produced,  called  a  sampling  order,  authorising  the 
delivery  of  a  sample  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  upon  that 
sampling  order  delivered  a  sample  from  the  same 
bag  that  had  been  received  under  the  first  order. 
^Alexander  Francis,  examined  by  Mr.  Besley : 
On  November  22  went  to  Trig  Wharf  with  Mr. 
Maclellan  with  a  sampling  order  from  Mr,  Ostler. 
Mr.  Scott  instructed  one  of  his  men  to  draw  the 
sample,  which  was  handed  to  witness.  On  the 
23d  witness  handed  the  sample  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Dyer,  chemist.  Had  since  seen  the  samples,  both  of 
December  10  and  of  November  22d,  and  had  examined 
the  one  drawn  for  him,  that  is  November  22  (sample 
produced  by  Mr.  Dyer).  Gave  the  whole  of  the 
sample  to  Mr.  Dyer,  about  half-a-pound  or  a  pound. 
Examined  the  samples  in  Mr.  Dyer's  office  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  Mr.  Dyer  being  present.  There 
are  several  dyed  seeds  of  different  kinds  in  the  sample. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Besley,  continued  : 
Some  portion  of  the  seeds  he  examined  on  those  two 
or  three  occasions  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dyer  were 
dyed,  not  the  whole,  (This  referred  to  sample  of 
November  23.)  The  effect  of  the  dyeing  is  to  give 
them  a  greenish  colour.  The  normal  colour  of  Alsike 
is  greenish;  some  of  it  was  rather  bluish,  but  it  had 
not  been  done  very  well.  Witness  found  seeds  other 
than  Alsike — Trefoil,  Rib-grass,  Timothy — that  had 
been  dyed.  Rib-grass  was  a  grass  used  principally 
for  sheep-feeding.  Also  found  some  Thistles.  Tre- 
foil seed  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  in  that  sample  it 
had  been  dyed.  Rib-grass  is  of  a  brown  colour  j 
that  had  been  dyed.  The  natural  colour  of  Timothy  is 
white,  and  it  had  been  dyed  a  bluish  green.  Had  had 
several  years'  experience  with  regard  to  seeds.  Alsike 
was  an  introduction  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Its 
value  would  be  from  iooj.  to  iioj".  per  cwt.,  perhaps 
Rib-grass  would  not  be  woith  more  than  i6j.  to  20J-. 
at  the  outside.  Low  Trefoil  would  be  worth  30s-.  to 
45J.,  and  red  Clover  455-.  to  70r.  per  cwt.  D.d  not 
know  the  present  value  of  Timothy,  but  thought 
about  30^.  Was  not  aware  ihat  Thisiles  possessed  ^any 
value.  Would  say  there  was  quite  10  per  cent,  of 
foreign  seeds  other  than  Alsike  in  the  sample.  Had 
seen  Alsike  growing  many  times.  The  flower  is 
partly  red  and  paitly  v/hite,  and  in  colour  it  quite 
differed  from  red  Clover,  which  is  a  bright  red,  or 
white  Clover,  which  is  quite  white. 

Witness  :  Alsike  possessed  other  qualities  differing 
from  the  ordinary  Clover,  and  giving  it  a  higher  value. 
It  is  sometimes  sown  on  *'  Clover-sick"  land,  where 
the  common  Clover  would  not  grow.  It  is  more 
productive  and  seeds  later  than  the  ordinary  white 
Clover,  and  also  stands  longer.  And  these  differences 
give  it  its  extra  value. 

Cross-examimed  by  Mr.  Washington  :  Could  see 
there  was  about  10  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds.  Had 
seen  Rib-grass  sold  separately  on  many  occasions.  Had 
not  known  it  sown  separately.  Had  known  Timothy 
sold  separately  and  sown  separately.  Trefoil  is  quite 
distinct  from  Alsike.  B:>tanically  one  is  called 
Medicago  and  the  other  Trifolium.  Could  not  tell 
the  per  centage  of  rib-grass  or  Timothy  separately, 
nor  what  proportion  of  the  one-tenth  was  Clover- 
seed.  Rib-grass  and  Timothy  were  not  always  found 
with  Clover.  Had  seen  simples  of  Alsike  where 
there  were  no  Thistles  whatever,  both  English  and 
foreign  grown  samples.  Such  instances  were  not  rare 
in  samples  of  good  seed.  There  are  a  great  many 
samples  of  white  Clover-seed  in  which  there  is  no 
Rib-grass  found. 

Mr.  Washington  :  And  is  not  Timothy  found 
also  with  Clover-seed  ? 

Witness  :  You  won't  say  with  what  Clover-seed. 

Magistrate  :  Is  it  your  contention  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  sell  it  thoroughly  pure  ? 

Mr.  Washington  :  Yes. 

Witness  :  Had  never  seen  Timothy  or  any  other 
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kind  in  samples   where   they  have    a    bluish-green 
colour  ;    not  in  genuine  AUike. 

Mr.  Cartridge:  Were  they  of  a  bluish-colour  ? 
Witness :  Some  were,  andsoaae  were  of  the  proper 
colour. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Washington:  Should  siy  one- 
tenth  of  the  seeds  were  foreign  seeds.  Could  net 
exactly  say  what  proportion  of  ih-it  one-t;nth  were 
dyed  :  perhaps  one-half.  There  were  other  seeds  in 
the  sample  that  witness  believed  to  have  been  dyed, 
but  there  is  no  chemical  means  of  removing  the  dye. 
The  dyeing  was  perceptible  to  any  one  who  had  been 
dealing  in  these  seeds. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  examined  by  Mr.  Besley  : 
Is  an  analytical  chemist.  Received  a  sample  of 
Alsike  Clover  on  November  23  from  Mr.  Francis. 
Witness  produced  remainder  of  the  sample  in  a 
bottle.  The  sample  was  marked  **  I  cwt.  Alsike 
Clover,  Harley,  20/11/77."  There  was  about  half 
a  pound.  On  submictting  it  to  analysis  witness 
discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  dye 
present.  About  S  or  10  per  cent,  approximately 
of  ihe  seeds  in  the  sample  were  so  dyed.  The 
effect  of  indigo  is  to  give  to  some  seeds  a  bluish  colour 
and  to  some  a  greenish  colour,  so  that  seeds  of  a 
light  or  brown  colour  would  resemble  Alsike. 
The  colour  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
husk  of  the  seed.  The  dyeing  would  raike  it  present 
the  appearance  of  Alsike,  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have.  Witness  produced  a  couple  of  bottles  contain- 
ing some  indigo  extracted  in  two  experiments  upon 
this  seed.  If  the  seeds  had  been  undyed,  the  dift";:r- 
ence  of  colour  would  enable  an  ordinary  observer  to 
distinguish  them  from  Alsike  at  once. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Washington  :  The  sample 
was    a     sample    of    low-price    Alsike,     but     could 
not  say  it  would  be  a  market  sample— a  sample  of 
ordinary  Alsike.     Indigo  is  a  vegetable  product,   but 
could  not  be  extracted  from  Albike.     Alsike  would 
not  give  off  indigo.     Had  tried  to  produce  a  blue 
colour  from  Alsike,   but  had  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Was   unable  to  extract  from  pure   Alsike   any  blue 
colouring  matter  without  entirely  destroying  the  seed. 
In  the  sample  submitted  for  analysis  there  were  dyed 
Thistle,  Timothy,  and  Rib-grass  seeds. 
Magistrate  :  How  is  the  dyeing  done  ? 
Witness  :    They  are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  indigo. 
Magistrate  :  And  how  is  ihe  killing  done? 
Witness  :  I  believe  the  seeds  are  usually  killed  by 
heat. 

Magistrate  :  And  the  object  of  that  is  to  prevent  it 
growing,  and  when  the  harvest  comes  to  prevent  its 
being  known,  so  that  the  farmer  may  think  his  ground 
has  failed,  or  that  an  insect  has  destroyed  it  ? 
Witness  :  Yes. 

Samuel  Burnell  Dicks,  examined  by  Mr. 
Besley  ;  Is  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Burnell 
&  Co.,  seed  merchant?,  as  manager.  Is  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  seeds.  Alsike  is  worth  from  io5j-. 
to  120s,  Colouring  by  indigo  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  practical  man  from  discovering  that 
what  he  is  buying  is  an  impure  sample.  It  does  no 
good  to  the  seed.  The  value  of  red  Clover  ranges 
from  about  50J.  to  T$s.,  or  for  a  very  fine  clean 
sample  a  little  more.  Trefoil  at  the  present  time  is 
worth  30J.  to  35J.  for  very  fine  value.  Rib-grass 
would  be  worth  20j.,  and  Timothy  from  30J.  to  jzj-. , 
and  for  sowing  purposes  the  Thistles  are  rather  a  dis- 
advantage. If  foreign  seeds  coloured  with  indigo 
were  mixed  with  Alsike  it  would  be  possible,  of 
course,  for  the  dealer  to  sell  a  hundredweight  much 
above  its  intrinsic  value,  and  certainly  it  would  be  to 
the  damage  of  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  Besley  :  I  understand  it  is  the  dyeing  you 
object  to  ? 

Witness  :  I  object  to  it  because  it  passes  ofi  a 
weed  as  a  fair  sample. 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Mr.  Washington  addressed  the  magistrate  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said, 
I  will  ask  you  to  say  upon  the  evidence  that  this  is 
not  an  infringement  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  all. 
The  Act  lays  it  down  very  plainly  by  the  interpre- 
tation clause  what  it  shall  be.  The  term  to  dye  means 
to  dye  by  any  process  of  dyeing,  sulphur  smoking, 
or  other  means,  to  give  the  seeds  the  appearance  of 
seeds  of  another  kind.  We  have  the  word  "kind" 
laid  down  in  many  of  our  English  dictionaries  as 
meaning  race  or  genus.  And  that  is  very  plain, 
because  even  tin  Latin  word  we  have  for  kind  is 
genus,  which  comes  from  gignfre  to  beget ;  and  you 
show  that  kind  means  race,  not  different  descriptions 


of  one  plant  but  different  plants,  different  races  from 
different  stocks.  All  the  component  parts  of  this 
seed  sold  to  the  plaintiff  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  amount,  indeed  different  kinds  of  Clover. 

Magistrate  :  Of  an  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  Washington:  Of  an  inferior  description  it 
may  be,  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that.  For  Trefoil  is 
one,  and  the  witness  said  in  answer  to  my  question, 
a  very  good  kind  too,  not  an  inferior  kind  at  all. 
Then  there  were  some  Rib-grass  and  Timothy  which, 
as  the  last  witness  very  candidly  said,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  these  sales  that  are  made  of  this  kind  of  Clover. 
If  that  is  so,  we  have  not  infringed  the  Act  of 
Parliament  at  all  in  any  way  whatever,  because  you 
must  give  that  meaning  to  the  word  kind  which 
is  given  in  a  dictionary.  And  the  intention  of  this 
clause  is  clearly  that  it  was  to  be  so,  that  you  should 
not  give  to  Clover-seed  by  dyeing,  or  sulphur-smoking, 
the  appearance  of  seed  of  a  different  genus  or  class  ; 
that  you  should  not,  for  instance,  give  to  Rye-grass, 
by  any  foreign  introduction,  the  appearance  of,  say 
Clover,  if  it  were  possible;  that  you  should  not 
thereby  defraud  ;  but  it  does  not  extend  to  giving 
one  description  of  Clover  the  appearance  of  another 
description  of  the  same  class  or  race  ;  that  it  means 
race  or  genus,  a  different  description  in  every  way 
whatever,  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  only  Clover  that 
is  introduced,  there  is  no  offence  against  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Magistrate  :  Your  argument  comes  to  this,  that  if  an 
agriculturist  buys  this,  the  most  expensive  kind,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  vendor  supplies  him  with  an  inferior 
kind. 

Mr.  Washington  :  No,  sir.  It  is  not  intended  to 
do  away  with  the  civil  remedy.  And  it  would  be 
present  here. 

Magistrate  :  But  in  addition  to  the  civil  remedy,  if 
the  other  dyes  one  kind  to  make  it  resemble  another, 
or  he  kills  the  seed,  then  the  Act  applies. 

Mr.  Washington  :  Yes,  if  we  dye  it  according  to 
the  Act.  But  you  must  give  the  interpiefation  to  the 
word  kind,  as  in  the  interpretation  clause,  and  that 
was  argued  by  the  prosecution  the  other  day,  and 
decided  by  your  learned  colleague  that  it  was  kind 
or  race,  as  in  the  example  which  Mr.  Besley  gave 
of  Strawberries. 

Magistrate  :  It  seems  to  me  the  farmer  is  entitled 
to  whatever  species  of  Clover  he  chooses,  and  if  he 
does  not  get  the  right  one,  and  the  vendor  does  not 
bring  himself  under  this  Act,  then  the  farmer  would 
have  a  right  of  action.  But  if  he  brings  himself 
under  this  Act,  he  has  not  only  a  right  of  action,  but 
is  also  protected  under  this  Act.  He  may  order 
whatever  kind  of  seed  he  likes.  If  it  is  adulterated, 
and  he  finds  the  seed,  by  adulteration,  is  made  to 
resemble  some  other  kind  of  seed,  then  it  is  an  offence 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Washington  :  I  say  by  ordering  one  descrip- 
tion of  Clover  seed  it  is  not  an  offence  so  long  as  it  is 
Clover  seed. 

Magistrate :  If  your  view  is  right,  the  Act  is 
nugatory.  I  do  not  fee  a  single  word  in  the  Act  to 
bear  out  your  view, 

Mr.  Washington  :  I  can  only  point  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  "  kind"  held  by  all  dictionaries, 
and  which  we  have  all  been  taught  to  know  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  kind." 

Magistrate:  The  Act  says  "any  seeds  what- 
ever."    Those  are  words  as  large  as  can  be, 

Mr.  Washington  :  But  all  these  Acts  are  guided 
by  the  interpretation  clause  and  the  whole  Act  must 
be  governed  by  that  clause. 

Magistrate  :  Well,  I  consider  the  farmer  entitled 
to  order  any  species  of  seed  he  pleases.  You  bind 
him  to  the  genus.  I  say  he  can  go  beyond  that  and 
order  any  species  of  the  genus  he  pleases.  Vou  see 
in  this  case,  as  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  the 
dyeing  has  enabled  the  vendor  to  palm  off  a  bad  seed 
as  genuine  seed. 

Mr,  Washington  :  Only  Mr.  Dicks  would  not 
say  Soj.  or  84^.  was  a  fair  price  for  this. 

Magistrate:  Competition  shows  what  a  price  should 
be,  and  the  offence  is  not  that  it  is  an  admixture, 
but  that  some  of  the  seeds  are  dyed,  so  as  to  make 
the  inferior  seed  resemble  pure  Alsike  ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  it  has  been  killed  or  dyed.  Here 
it  has  been  dyed.  I  think  I  had  better  say  this  case 
is  quite  dift'^rent  from  the  case  my  colleague  decided 
upon.  In  that  case  there  was  no  proof,  as  required  in 
the  Alt,  that  the  seed  had  been  dyed  to  resemble 
anoiher  kind.  My  colleague  in  my  judgment  very 
properly  dismissed  that  case ;  but  here,  according  to 


my  view,  the  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  defendant  sold  as  pure  Alsike 
an  admixture  of  other  and  inferior  seeds. 

Mr.  Washington  ;  I  will  take  that  as  your  ruling 
for  the  present.  Then  comes  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion again.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this — "  With 
intent  to  defraud,  or  with  the  intention  to  enable 
other  persons  to  defraud  "  ?  Now,  we  have  it  proved 
— even  taking  the  whole  of  the  evidence  by  the 
plaintiff  as  borne  out  by  his  witnesses— that  the  part 
dyed  at  all  would  not  be  beyond  one-eighth  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  lot  ;  therefore,  out  of  100  seeds 
only  ten  at  the  outside  would  be  dyed,  and  that  the 
price  of  very  good  Alsike  is  \o<^s.  to  I20j-.,  that  a 
person  buying  this  by  sample  would  not  give  more 
than  what  he  thought  to  be  the  right  price,  and  that 
S4J.  or  90J-.  would  not  be  an  outside  price  for  seeds  of 
this  kind.  Now,  we  have  it  from  this  very  mar,  who 
is  employed  by  this  Association,  that  he  has  the 
sample  in  his  own  care  on  November  14,  that  it  is  not 
sold  to  him  in  any  other  way  than  by  sample,  and  I 
shall  ask  you  to  say,  as  one  of  the  questions  in  this 
case  that  will  have  to  be  decided,  that  a  sale  by 
sample  does  away  with  the  intention  to  defraud  ;  that 
where  there  is  a  sample,  and  that  sample  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser  to  do  as  he  likes  with,  and,  as 
he  does  in  this  case,  six  days  before  he  comes  again, 
there  is  no  intention  to  defraud,  that  a  sale  by  sample 
takes  it  out  of  the  meaning  of  intention  to  defraud. 

Magistrate  :  Then  your  argument  is  this  :  if  two 
fraudulent  dealers  conspire  to  defraud  the  public,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  buy  and  sell  by  sample, 

Mr.  Washington  :  When  he  gives  him  the  sample 
there  can  be  no  intention  to  defraud.  He  has  the 
sample  a  reasonable  time,  he  has  it  tested,  and  yet 
after  that  he  goes  and  buys  from  that  sample  that  has 
been  shown  to  him  six  days  before.  I  shall  submit 
that  where  there  is  a  sale  by  sample  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  defraud  applicable  to  this  Act.  And  it  would 
be  monstrous  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  there  should 
be  a  conviction  upon  the  evidence  that  we  have  heard 
in  this  case  to-day,  when  10  per  cent,  only  is  proved 
to  be  dyed  even  by  the  analyst  ;  when  the  foreign 
substances  are  those  which  may  even,  and  do  come  in 
the  natural  growth  o(  the  seed  itself,  that  they  are  a 
common  mixture,  and  sold  every  day  with  the  seed 
itself,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever — not  a  scintilla 
of  proof— to  show  that  Mr.  Ilarley  knew  there  was  a 
single  dyed  seed  in  it — not  an  atom  of  proof  to  show 
that  Mr.  Harley  knew  it  was  not  pure  Alsike,  and 
the  very  conduct  of  the  informer  shows  that.  When 
asked  why  he  had  not  told  Mr.  Harley,  he  would  not 
swear  that  he  had  told  him  a  single  word  about  it. 
There  is  not  a  single  atom  of  proof  whatever,  or  that 
he  had  any  fraudulent  intention  whatever. 

Magistrate  :  The  defendant  is  a  dealer  in  seeds, 
and  the  smallest  possible  precaution  whatever  would 
have  enabled  him  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  dyed 
seeds. 

Mr.  Besley  :  Upon  this  point,  sir,  the  fifth  section 
says,  "or  with  the  intention  of  enabling  any  other 
person  to  defraud." 

Mr.  Washington  :  But  then,  sir,  they  mutt  prove; 
there  must  be  some  proof  that  he  knew  he  was  selling 
fraudulent  seed.  Why,  the  matter  would  have  been 
very  easily  tested,  to  do  right.  They  would  have 
gone  to  him  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  dyed  seed 
in  it.  But  that  did  not  suit ;  so  they  have  it  six  days, 
do  as  they  like  with  it — I  do  not  know  what  they 
have  done  with  it — and  then  they  say  we  will  have 
some  more  because  we  have  not  a  sufficient  sample, 
I  say  the  whole  circumstances  show  the  greatest 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  the 
sample  does  away  with  the  intention  to  defraud, 
and  that  he  has  not  committed  an  offence  within  the 
Act. 

Magistrate  :  I  am  against  you  upon  that  point 
also,  but  of  course  your  witness  may  alter  my  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Washington  then  called  George  William 
Whitworth,  who  stated  :  He  is  a  seed  merchant  at 
Mark  Lane.  Has  been  in  the  seed  trade  twenty 
year?.  His  skill  is  so  well  known  in  the  Borough 
that  he  can  by  manipulating  tell  what  kind  of  seed 
it  is. 

Mr,  Besley  :  Which  has  been  done. 

Witness  continuing  :  Was  not  present  when  the 
sale  to  Mr.  Ostler  was  made,  was  only  present  at 
the  subsequent  interview  on  the  20th,  Tuesday,  in  the 
public  house.  Mr,  Ostler  was  very  busy.  Mr. 
Harley  came  in  with  the  seed.  There  was  a  question 
about  the  price  (88j.)  Mr,   Harley  wanted.    Ostler 
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offered  82j.  He  told  Mr.  Harley,"lf  this  was  settled, 
if  this  goes  down,  George,  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
the  remainder  of  it."  Mr.  Harley  said  "  All  right." 
He  did  not  read  over  his  entry  to  Mr.  Harley. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Besley  ;  Did  not  mean  to 
represent  that  he  was  a  subscriber  to  Mark  Lane,  or 
had  a  stand  there.  Did  not  call  the  sample  in  ques- 
tion a  genuine  article.  Had  sold,  and  does  now, 
dyed  seeds,  but  had  not  sold  Alsike.  Does  not 
profess  to  sell  the  dyed  or  doctored  "seeds. 

Ma.^istrate :  This  witness's  evidence  does  not 
alter  my  view  at  all.  I  convict  defendant  in  the 
penally  of  ;^5  and  costs. 

Mr.  Besley  :  I  shall  ask  you  to  make  a  liberal 
certificate  for  costs,  as  he  has  already  had  £^  4J.  for 
these  seeds.  I  may  ask  you  to  mention  the  amount 
of  costs  you  will  allow. 

Mr.  Washington  :  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to 
be  any  costs  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
defendant  has  dealt  fairly,  has  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and 
therefore  I  consider — 

Magistrate  :  What  is  in  the  interests  o(  the  public, 
I  should  rather  the  costs  should  be  as  usual,  I  give 
2 J,  costs — ;,i5  penalty  and  2s.  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec.  19, 1877. 
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Dec.  13.— A  fine  bright  day.      Cold.       Rain  fell    in   early 

morning. 
_*-     14.— Fine,  but  cold  and  gloomy.     Hoar-frost  at  night. 
Slight  fog  in  morning. 

—  15.— Fine,  but  dull  and  cloudy.    Cold  day,    Hoar-frost 

in  morning. 

—  16. — A  duli,  cloudyday.     Slight  rain  at  6,30  p.m.    Mild. 

—  17. — A  very  dull  day.     Mild.     Clear  at  night. 

—  18.— A  fine  day,  partially  cloudy.     Cold.     Thick  fog  at 

night. 

—  19. —A  miserably  dull  day.     Cold  and  raw.     Thin  rain 

fell  after  6  p.m.     Fog. 


London  :  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  15,  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  30. iS  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  29. 9S  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the  loth, 
increased  to  30.11  inches  by  noon  on  the  nth,  de- 
creased to  29.75  inches  by  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
increased  to  29.99  inches  by  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  decreased  to  29.90  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th,  increased  to  30.52  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  and  was  30.41  inches  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at  sea  level  was 
30,  n  inches,  being  0.14  inch  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  0.13  inch  above  the  average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  day  varied  from  52:^°  on  the  12th  to 
40^°  on  the  loth ;  the  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
45^".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  observed 
by  night  varied  from  29^°  on  the  nth  to  394"  on 
the  9th  ;  the  mean  for  tlie  week  was  334*.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  12", 
the  least  range  in  the  day  being  Sf"  on  the  loth,  and 
the  greatest  15-^"  on  the  15th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows -.—December  9,  44°.8, +3°.6  ;  loth,  36°.  5, 
-4^5;  nth,  36°.2,  -  4°. 6  ;  12th,  4S^3,  +  4°.6  ; 
13th,  39°-3. -I'-S:  14th,  36".7»-4'';  iS^\  37'-8, 
-2".  9.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the 
week  was  39".  5,  being  i°,  3  below  the  average  of  sixty 
years. 

Ttie  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 


ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  77" 
on  the  9th,  70°  on  the  13th,  and  65!°  on  the  12th  j 
on  the  nth  the  reading  did  not  rise  above  44°.  The 
lowest  readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass  with  its 
bulb  exposed  to  the  sky  were  24^"  on  the  loth,  25^" 
on  the  nth,  and  261"  on  the  15th  ;  the  mean  value 
for  the  week  was  28^°, 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W., 
and  its  strength  gentle.  The  weather  during  the  week 
was  fine  but  cold,  and  the  sky  cloudy.  The  mornings 
were  generally  frosty.  Slight  fog  prevailed  on 
the  14th. 

England:  Tempo-ature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  54°  at 
Truro,  534°  at  Plymouth,  and  53°  at  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  ;  the  highest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Brighton, 
Hull,  and  Sunderland  was  49"  j  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  51°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  were  25.!"  at  Cambridge,  284°  at 
Bristol,  28f  °  at  Wolverhampton,  and  29°  at  both  Truro 
and  Nottingham  ;  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  at 
Leeds  was  35°,  and  at  Bradford  was  34-^°  ;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  31°.  The  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Truro  and  Cam- 
bridge both  25*',  and  the  least  at  Liverpool,  15I*. 
The  mean  range  from  all  stations  was  20°. 

The  meanof  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was  the 
highest  at  Truro,  51°,  and  Plymouth,  49°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Norwich,  43I,  and  Hull,  43° ;  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  45-^°.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 31-^-°,  and  Cambridge,  32°,  and  the  highest 
at  Liverpool,  38-^",  and  Portsmouth,  38"  ;  the  general 
mean  from  all  stations  was  35°.  The  mean  daily  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  the  greatest  at 
Truro,  13J,  and  the  least  at  Sunderland,  65^';  the 
mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  10^°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  40^°,  being  3"  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1876.  The  highest 
were  44"  at  Truro,  42^°  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Liverpool  j  and  the  lowest,  38°,  at  both  Cam- 
bridge and  Wolverhampton,  and  38^°  at  Hull. 

liain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  at  the  several 
places  varied  from  %  of  an  inch  at  Liverpool  and  Eccles 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  Leicester,  Cambridge,  and 
Wolverhampton.  The  average  fall  over  the  country 
was  four-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine,  but  cold, 
and  the  sky  generally  cloudy. 

Sntno  fell  at  Bradford  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  a  lunar 
halo  was  seen  at  Liverpool  on  the  15th  inst. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  varied  from  53"  at  Leith  and  Perth, 
to  48^°  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations 
was  51".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  varied 
from  32°  at  Dundee,  to  35°  at  Glasgow  ;  the  mean  from 
all  stations  was  334°.  The  mean  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  from  all  stations  was  17^°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  from 
all  stations  was  4t^%  being  f°  lower  than  the  value 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1S76.  The  highest  was 
42^°  at  both  Glasgow  and  Leith,  and  the  lowest 
40-^",  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen. 

Rain. — Rain  fell  at  Greenock  to  the  amount  of 
54  inches,  whilst  at  no  other  place  did  the  fall  exceed 
1^  inch,  at  Edinburgh  only  half  an  inch  fell.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  \\  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  was  54^°,  the 
lowest  28^",  the  range  25^°,  the  mean  42",  and  the 
fall  of  rain  half  an  inch. 
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Variorum. 

Cyclamens. — The  display  of  Cyclamens  made 
this  season  by  Mr.  H,  B.  Smith  at  the  Ealing  Dean 
Nursery  exceeds  in  extent  and  excellence  anything 
that  has  preceded  it.  Something  like  14,000  plants 
can  now  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  growth,  from 
those  now  in  full  bloom  to  others  that  will  not  blossom 
till  April.  What  strikes  us  is  the  evidence  on  every 
hand  that  the  very  utmost  is  got  out  of  a  plant  with- 
out loss  of  vigour,  and  there  is  an  admirable  balance 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  Not  less  than  five  houses  are 
filled  with  these  beautiful  subjects,  but  there  are  frames 
full  to  overflowing  that  will  by-and-by  furnish  a  market 
supply.  The  most  forward  plants,  numbering  several 
hundreds,  are  in  full  bloom,  heads  of  large  flowers, 
fine  in  shape  and  charmingly  varied  in  colour,  sur- 
mount large,  vigorous  leaves,  in  many  instances  hand- 
somely marked.  One  is  more  impressed  than  ever 
with  the  fact  that  the  Cyclamen,  when  well  managed 
is  a  foremost  autumn  and  winter  flowering  plant, 
almost  unrivalled  for  decorative  effect.  So  well 
are  the  plants  managed  throughout,  that  Ealing 
Dean  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  quarters  of 
Cyclamen  culture.  Just  now,  as  the  production 
of  flowers  for  the  Christmas  season  is  all  im- 
portant, the  plants  are  kept  rather  close,  but 
sprinkled  overhead  every  morning  with  a  fine  rose ;  a 


little  heat  is  applied,  and  sufficient  air  to  keep  the 
plants  from  drawing.  The  pure  white  varieties  are 
particularly  conspicuous,  and  they  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  finely  marked  foliage  ;  they  are  also  more 
vigorous  in  growth  than  the  deeper  coloured  types. 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  wonderfully  fine  strain,  selected 
from  the  grandiflora  section,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  of  enormous  size,  the  foliage  correspondingly  bold. 
There  are  something  like  500  or  600  plants,  in  48  and 
32-sized  pots,  just  coming  into  flower.  The  seedling 
house  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest  just  now. 
It  contains  14,500  plants,  twelve  in  a  48-pot,  and  the 
fertilising  power  of  the  seed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  failure  to  be  detected.  Later  on, 
these  plants  will  all  be  potted  off  singly  into  small 
60-pots,  and  grown  on  into  size  to  flower  next  autumn 
and  winter. 


Answers   to    Correspondents. 

Asparagus  :  T.  Kelly,  Under  the  circumstances  we 
should  risk  removing  the  plants.  If  raised  and  planted 
with  care  they  would  probably  do  fairly  well  if  the 
season  is  not  too  continuously  wet  to  rot  the  roots  while 
dormant. 

Chrysanthemum  :  H.  Cannell.  Your  bronzy  sport 
from  George  Glenny  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  flower, 
but  very  much  in  the  way  of  E.  Sanderson,  mentioned 
by  us  last  week. 

Cucumbers  :  //.  J.  C.  The  roots  of  your  Cucumber 
plants  have  been  attacked  by  a  minute  Vibrio,  of 
which  an  ilhistration  has  more  than  once  been  given 
in  the  Gardener's'  Chronicle.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  entirely  fresh  soil  and  to  lime  wash 
the  walls  burning  the  diseased  plants.  M.  J.  B. 

Cyclamen  :  J,  A.  Not  common,  though  we  have  seen 
similar  instances  before,  and  figured  a  more  perfect 
specimen  in  our  number  for  December  16  last  year 
{p.  785)- 

Camellias  :  R.  G.  S.  The  grafting  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  want  of  success  with  foreign-grown 
plants  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  practice  of  shifting 
them  too  suddenly  into  soil  of  a  different  character. 

Deodars  :  D.  Belfast.  You  may  cut  them  in  spring, 
just  before  they  make  fresh  growth. 

Fruit  Stains  ;  A.  G.  S.  Try  chlorinated  soda. 

Grapes,  Imperfect  Swelling  of  :  G.  W.  Your 
Grapes  appear  to  show  a  case  of  defective  storing. 

Holly  Leaves  Dropping  Off  :  Cor.  We  can  only 
suggest  that  the  Hollies  have  suffered  from  the  vapours 
of  some  chemical  works. 

Lichen  on  Fruit  Trees  :  y.  F.  D.  The  presence  of 
Lichens  indicates  either  a  damp  soil  or  a  close  situa- 
tion, which  should  be  remedied.  Then  scrape  the  stems 
with  some  blunt  instrument,  and  dust  them  with  wood- 
ashes  when  damp. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  E.  i,  Small's  Admirable  ;  2, 
Dutch  Mignonne  ;  5,  Lemon  Pippin ;  4,  Golden 
Noble,  others  not  known. — L.  Bryan.  1,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil ;  2,  Formosa  Nonpareil ;  3,  rotten  ;  '4,  Baxter's 
Pearmain.  —  J.  F.  i,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  2,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  others  not  known. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  H.  V.  The  proper  name  of 
the  plant,  known  in  gardens  as  Eucharis  Candida,  is 
Calliphruria  subedentala.  It  was  figured  and  described 
ift  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  April  last,  tab.  6289. 
We  believe  it  flowers  freely  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
and  will  ask  Mr.  O'Brien  to  tell  us  how  he  manages  it. 
— Philomaihes.  i,  Calanthe  vestita  ;  2,  Maxillaria 
picta  ;  3,  Zygopetalum  crinitum  ;  4,  Begonia  Dregei  ; 
5,  B.  Saundersii ;  6,  B.  incarnata  ;  7,  Pentas  carnea. 
—  Wood  &>  Ingram.  Phacelia  Menziesii. — Dublin 
Subscriber.  A.  Casuarina,  but  impossible  to  say  which 
species. — F.  Jones.  We  cannot  name  plants  from 
leaves  only. 

Oak  :  C.  B.  S.  The  leaves  appear  to  be  those  of  the 
Fulham  Oak,  but  they  are  very  large.  We  will  com- 
pare them  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

Paraffin  :  G.  W.  We  have  never  tried  it  on  the  leaves 
of  stove  plants,  nor  should  we  care  to  do  so  while 
there  are  plenty  of  insecticides  that  we  know  to  be 
safe.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  to  what  extent 
paraffin  should  be  diluted  to  render  it  safe,  and  at  the 
same  time  efficacious,  because  it  is  not  always  sold  of 
the  same  strength. 
Primulas  :  W.  Heath  6^  Son.  Three  solitary  flowers 
are  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  in  favour 
of  a  strain  of  Primulas.  What  we  have  received  may 
be  included  amongst  the  good  ones. 

Vines  :  C.  D.  Prune  now  at  any  time,  keeping  the 
house  cool  afterwards  till  you  require  to  start  forcing. 

Wellingtonia  :  T.  S.  P.  Sequoia  gigantea  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  tree,  popularly  called  Welling- 
tonia. The  Red-Cedar  stiU  retains  the  name  of 
Taxodium  sempervirens. 

Winter  Flowers  :  C.  D.  Consult  the  articles  on 
winter  flowers  published  by  us  last  week.  You  might 
also  have  Pelargoniums,  Centropogons,  Justicias, 
Libonias  ;  and  by  a  little  forcing  Astilbe  (Spirasa 
japonica),  Roman  Hyacinths,  Eucharis,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  &c. 
^^  Foreign  Subscribers  sending  Post-office  Orders 
are  requested  to  make  them  payable  at  the  post-office, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  Publisher  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

Catalogues  Received. — Ernest  Benary  (Erfurt,  Ger- 
many), General  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural, 
Flower  and  Tree  Seeds,   &g.— G.  Hock's  (Gumpen^ 
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dorferstrasse,  35,  Wien),  Catalogue  of  Decorative 
Objects. — Suttoa's  Amateurs'  Guide  in  Horticulture 
for  187S.  —  Howden  &  Co.  (Inverness  Nurseries), 
Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Communications  Received. — H.  K. — G.  T.  RI. — W.  H. — 
W.  C— J.  S.-O.-J.  C— W.  B.— W.  P.— W.  H.— W.  D.  P. 
— G.  C— R.  M.— B.  B.-F.  P.-M.  W.-E.  Fcngi  (enclosures 
with  thanks).  —  !.  S.— R.  H,— J.  H.  B,— E.  C— W.  P.— 
N.  E.  B.— C.  S.— J.  Decaisnc— E.  M.— J.  11. -J.  A.— 
H.  G.  C— W.  W.  R.— Haage  &  Schmidt.— L.  T.  D. 


arhtts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  December  20. 
This  being  Christmas  week,  our  market  naturally 
wears  a  more  lively  aspect,  but  business  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  buyers  holding  aloof  till  Saturday's  market. 
The  supply  of  vegetables  has  been  above  the  average, 
and  prices  have  ruled  low.  Amongst  Apples  the  com- 
moner sorts  have  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  while 
first-rate  varieties,  though  making  only  average  prices, 
have  been  short.  Pears  have  been  mainly  supplied  from 
the  Continent,  prices  averaging  higher  than  for  several 
years  past,  but  owing  to  the  forward  season,  they  are 
nearly  over.  A  very  short  supply  of  Cobs  lately  has 
temporarily  enhanced  their  value.  James  WebbcTt 
Wholesale  Apple  Market. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  per  J-^-sieve  16-60  Oranges,  per  loo  ..  2  6-12  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  16-60!  Pears,  per  doz.  ..  2  o-io  o 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  4  0-12  o  ;  Piiie-apples.  per  lb. . .  16-60 
Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06! 


Vegetables. 
J.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  2  »-  4  o 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle. .  ..16-.- 

Beans,    French,    per 

packet        ..         ..10-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .    10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p 

bush. 
Cabbages,  pet  doz.  . 
Carrots,  per  bunch. 
—  new,  Fr.,  bunch  i  t^  . . 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.   16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle..    16-20 


60-.. 

,10-20 

04-06 


S.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  02-04 
Lettuces, per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,  green,  bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-3 
Onions,  per  bushel..    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch..  04-.. 
Peas  (green),  per  qt, 10  o-  .. 
Potalos  (new),  pun.  10-.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   . .  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  20-.. 
Rhubarb,  per  bun. ,.    10-.. 

ChiUs,  per  100  ..   30-   ..        Salsafy,   per   bundle  10-.. 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  10-16  Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  10-20  Shallots,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
-  Batavian,  p.  doz.  16-..  Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-..       Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .   10-60 

Herbs,  per  bunch    ..  02-04     Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 
Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  gor,  to  wos.  ',  Kent  Regents,  looj. 
to  1401.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  1401.  to  i6oj. 

Cut  Flowers. 
*.  d.  s.  d.  I  s. 

Abutilon,  12  blooms  o  6-  r  6  Jasmine,  per  bunch  i 
Arum  Lily,  per  doz,  9  o-iS  o  1  Lily  of  Val.,  12  spr.  4 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..10-301  Mignonette,  12  bun.  6 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10-40  Narcissus,  various, 
Camellia  blms,,  doz.  g  0-24  o  ,  per  doz.  ..  ..2 
Carnationi,  12  blooms  16-40  Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  i 
Christmas  Rosts,  12  I    —  zonal,  12   sprays  o 

blooms       . .  . .  o  9-  2  6  I  Poinsettias,  per  doz.   4 

Chrysaiith  ,  12  blms.   20-60     Primula,  double,  per 
Epiphylluni,  12  blms.  10-30,      bunch         ..         ..   i 
Euchaiis,  perdoz,  ..   8  0-12  ol  Roses   (indoor),  doz.   2 
Euphorbia  jacquinise-  j  Stephanoiis,    12   spr.  cj 

fulia,  12  sprays  ..  26-601  Tropxolum,  12  bun.  1 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  ..  9  0-18  o  Tuberoses,  12  blms.  2 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10'  Tulips,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Hyacinths,  Rom.doz.  20-40     Violets,   is   bunches  i 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.d.  s.d. 


d.  s.  d. 
0-20 
0-12  o 
0-.9  o 

0-40 
0-30 
6-  1  6 

O  12  O 
&-    2    O 

0-12  O 

O-lS  O 
0-40 
0-40 
0-30 
0-30 


,30  0-60  O 
..    6  0-12  o 


Azalea,  per  dozen 
Begonias,  per  doz. 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Camellia,  var.,  doz. 30  0-60  o 
Chrysianth.,  per  doz.  9  0-12  o 
Clematis        ..  ..12  0-24  o 

Colcus,  per  dozen  ..  60-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.. .12  0-24  o 

Cyperus,tlo -.  6  0-12  o 

Dracxna  terminalis   30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz,  18  0-24  o 
Erica  Hyemalis.duz.  12  0-42  o 

—  gracilis,  perdoz.  6  0-18  o 
Euonymus,  var.,  doz.  6  0-24  o 
Ferns,  in  var.,  p.  doz.  4  0-18  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each     2  6-15  o 


*.  d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  ..  ..2  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen..  6  0-12  o 
Hy.icinthi,  per  doz.. 10-0-18  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz,  60-90 
Myrtles,  do. . .  ..  6  0-12  u 
Narcissus,  per  doz..  15  0-24  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  ^  6-2T  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen  ..  ..60-120 

Poinsettias,  per  doz,  12  0-24  o 
Solanums      . .  •  ■   9  0-24  o 

Scilla,  per  dozen  .,  6  0-12  o 
Tulips,  per  dozen  ..10  o-jS  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz,  9  0-18  o 


•.'  The  demand  for  flowers  being  much  increased  for  Christ- 
mas decorations,  &c. ,  the  above  prices  must  only  be  taken 
as  a  guide,  and  must  not  be  fully  relied  on. 


SEEDS. 

Wednesday:  Dec.  ig. — The  close  of  the  year  being  so 
near  at  hand,  the  seed  market  has  assumed  its  usual 
holiday  appearance,  and  the  actual  business  doing  has 
shrunk  into  vciry  narrow  proportions.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  present  inactivity,  which  will  probably 
continue  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  there  is  a  firm 
healthy  feeling  in  the  trade,  values  tor  all  descriptions 
being  well  maintained.  I-rench  Cloverseed  continues  in 
abundant  supply,  and  the  quality  this  year  is  satisfac- 
tory. In  America,  the  cable  reports  red  seed  to  be 
£1  per  ton  cheaper  ;  but,  even  at  this  concession,  there 
IS  no  temptation  to  ICnglish  buyers  to  import  from  that 
country.  In  fact,  before  the  United  .States  can  obtain 
an  European  outlet  for  their  surplus  slock,  either  prices 
in  France  must  advance,  or  prices  in  America  decline. 
Taking  quality  into  account.  Western  seed  docs  not 
compete  with  French  by  some  2s.  to  3.(.  per  cwt.  As 
regards  English  red  Clover  and  Cow-gras.*;,  a  few  more 
samples  are  now  appearing  on  Mark  Lane,  but  the 
transactions  liave  as  yet  been  too  small  to  definitely 


establish  values.  White  Clovers  keep  very  steady  ;  but 
in  Alsike,  the  tendency  favours  the  buyer.  In  spite  o 
the  neglect  with  which  Trefoil  has  tor  some  time  been 
treated,  quotations  exhibit  continued  strength,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  great  scarcity  here  of  the  article,  and 
also  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  Continental  offers. 
Good  black  Rape  seed  is  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  dearer  ;  but , 
in  Mustard,  there  is  no  alteration.  Canary  seed  finds 
occasional  buyers  at  full  rates,  but  dealings  are  naturally 
contracted  by  the  approach  of  Christmas.  For  feeding 
Linseed  the  trade  1-,  inactive,  the  supply  having  lately 
been  in  excess  of  the  demand.  There  is  a  quiet  sale  for 
blue  Peas  at  last  Monday's  figures.  Haricot  Beans  are 
now  obtainable  on  very  moderate  terms,  yohn  Shaw  6* 
Sons,  Seed  Merchants.  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 

CORN. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  very  quiet. 
There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  prices  ;  but  the 
tone  as  regards  Wheat  was  distinctly  easier,  and, 
though  holders  were  not  anxious  to  force  sales,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  concession  to  cooclude  business. 
Barley  was  cheaper  to  sell  ;  and  in  the  value  of  Oats 
a  slight  reduction  was  reported  for  the  week.  Malt  was 
dull,  but  without  quotable  change.  Maize,  too,  sup- 
ported previous  figures  ;  while  Beans  and  Peas  were 
without  alteration.  Flour  was  heavy,  without  being 
decidedly  cheaper. — Wednesday's  market  was  very  dull, 
but  with  Christmas  close  at  hand  any  activity  in  the 
market  is  not  expected.  Holders,  as  before,  were  not 
over  anxious  sellers,  and,  though  prices  were  in  favour 
of  buyers,  no  actual  change  was  reported  from  Monday. 
— Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending  December 
15  :— Wheat,  51J.  ^d.  ;  Barley,  44X.  ;  Oats,  245,  For 
the  corresponding  week  last  year :— Wheat,  505.  3,d.  ; 
Barley,  38.1.  \od. ;  Oats,  251.  4^. 

CATTLE. 

The  annual  market  for  the  sale  of  fat  stock  for  Christ- 
mas was  held  at  Copenhagen  Fields  on  Monday.  Taken 
altogether  the  show  must  be  classed  as  a  fair  success. 
The  number  of  beasts  was  in  excess  of  last  year,  and 
there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  choice  breeds.  At  the 
same  time  second-rate  animals  were  far  from  scarce. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  was  the  large  supply  from 
Scotland,  about  2300  head  having  been  received.  This 
was  a  marked  increase  over  last  year,  whilst  the  quality 
and  condition  were  fully  as  good.  In  fact,  seldom  has 
such  a  fine  display  of  choice  kinds  been  seen.  Cross- 
bred stock  was  well  represented,  and  there  was  also  a 
good  show  of  Herefords  and  Devons.  Ireland  con- 
tributed a  good  supply,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  observe 
thattherewassoine  amelioration  in  their  condition.  There 
was  a  very  thin  representation  of  foreign  stock,  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  there  were  shown  in  1847,  of  beasts, 
4282,  selling  at  prices  ranging  between  31.  4(/.  and  4^.  8(/. ; 
in  1857  there  were  6856,  at  the  same  figures  ;  in  1867 
there  were  shown  8  no,  selling  at  from  31,  ^d.  to  5^.  ; 
and  this  year  the  number  on  show  was  75:0,  those 
sold  fetching  from  4^.  bi.  to  6s.  —  last  year's  prices 
being  41.  4^/.  to  6j.  \d.  per  8  lb.  As  regards  sheep 
the  supply  tell  considerably  short  of  last  year.  There 
were  some  fine  .specimens  exhibited,  including  an 
occasional  prize  taker  from  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  stock  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  the  shortness  of  the  supply—  the  numbers 
being,  home,  11,960  ;  foreign,  200.  Prices  ranged  between 
5i.  6(f,  and  6i,  for  coarse  and  inferior,  and  65,  8t/.  to  7J. 
lor  prime  sorts.  Calves  and  pigs  were  quiet,  the  former 
at  from  55.  to  6s.  6d.^  the  latter  at  from  3J.  6d.  to  4J.  6d. 
— The  cattle  trade  on  Thursday  was  decidedly  dull. 
Beasts  were  in  excess  of  the  average  for  a  Thursday, 
most  butchers  being  already  supplied.  The  demand 
ruled  heavy,  and  quotations  were  lower  than  on  Mon- 
day. Sheep  were  not  plentiful,  but  they  sold  slowly  at 
drooping  prices.     Calves  and  pigs  were  quiet. 

HAY. 

From  Tuesday's  Whitechapel  report  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  good  trade  for  fodder,  with  a  rather  large 
supply.  The  quotations  were  ; — Prime  Clover,  looj.  to 
138J.  ;  inferior,  851.  to  95J.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90J. 
to  1055.  ;  inferior,  jos.  to  85J.  ;  and  straw,  44J.  to  555. 
per  load.  —  Cumberland  Market  quotations  :  —  Superior 
meadow  hay,  loos.  to  ii2j.  ;  inferior,  Soj.  to  90J.  ;  supe- 
rior Clover,  126J.  to  135J,  ;  inferior,  95J,  to  110s. ;  and 
straw,  54J.  to  60s.  per  load. 

POTATOS. 

From  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  reports  we 
glean  that  the  arrivals  continue  upon  a  moderate  scale, 
and  trade  remains  quiet.  (Quotations  are  as  follows  : — 
Kent  Regents,  1501.  to  1655.;  Essex  ditto,  i40j-.  to  155J.  ; 
rocks,  lOOJ.  to  120J.  ;  kidneys,  120J.  to  140J.  ;  flukes, 
160J.  to  i8o-r.  ;  Victorias,  150^.  to  i8oj.  per  ton. — The 
Potatos  received  at  the  port  of  London  during  the  past 
week  comprised  39,659  bags  from  Hamburg,  12,910 
Stettin,  3129  Ghent,  2S54  Antwerp,  1410  Rotterdam, 
1123  Boulogne,  1434  Dunkirk,  164  tons  Dantzig,  214 
sacks  Caen,  99  tons  Rouen,  and  93  Groningen. 


COALS. 


The  prices  current  at  market  on  Monday  were  as 
follows  :— Bcbside  West  Hartley,  16s.  ^d. ;  Walls  End — 
Hetton,  i8s.  6d.;  Hetton  Lyons,  i6x.  ,3^,;  Mawthoros, 
i6j,  3(/. ;  Lambton,  i8j.;  Original  Hartlepool,  ]8.r.  6d,\ 
South  Hetton,  iBs.  6d.;  East  Hartlepool,  i8f.  3(1'.;  Tees, 
i8j.  6d.  Wednesday's  transactions  were  at  the  following 
figures  : — Springwell  Hartley,  i6j.  3rf. ;  Walls  End — 
Hetton,  i8j.  6d.  ;  Hetton  Lyons,  lbs.  ^d.  ;  Lambton, 
i8j.  ;  Original  Hartlepool,  iSs.  6d.  ;  Tunstall,  i6j.  3(/.  ; 
Vanes,  16s.  ^d.;  Hartlepool,  17-v.  6d.;  East  Hartlepool, 
i8j.  3//.;  Tees,  iSs.  yf. 


Estd. , 


J844., 


THE 


Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 


READY    JANUARY    l, 
THE 

ILLUSTRATED     GUIDE 


AMATEUR    GARDENERS, 
Spring,   1878. 

Containing  ii6  pages  of  beautifully  illustrated 
Letterpress,  complete  Directions  for  the  suc- 
cessful Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Garden  throughout  the  year,  with 
Original  Articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  various 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  a  Select  List  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Seed  Potatos,  &c.  Also  a  superbly 
finished  Coloured  Plate,  the  whole  enclosed  in 
a  charmingly  beautiful  Cpver  of  a  new  and 
elegant  design. 

This  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  splendid 
and  useful  Seed  Catalogue  ever  published,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  one  having  a  Garden. 


Price  Is.,  post-free.     Gratis  to  Customers. 


OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

"  For  a  long  time  Messrs,  D.Tnieli  ISiolhers  h.ivc  been  noted 
for  their  exquisite  taste  in  design  and  colour  manifested  by 
iheir  Catalogues,  and  we  have  to  say  of  their  Illiutratcd  Guide 
for  Amateur  Gardeners  for  the  present  spring,  that  it  is  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  which  this  firm  aims  at."  The  Fanner. 

"This  is  the  most  tasteful  and  best  executed  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  remember  h.nving  seen."  The  Country. 

"  Profusely  illustrated,  and  the  coloured  plates  arc  guite 
beyond  the  average  of  book  illustrations,"  Livcfool  Mercur y 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

THE     (.i  U  E  E  N '  S      S  K  K  D  S  M  E  N, 

NORWICH. 
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LARGE  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
TREES,  for  immediate  effect  :— 
ACACIA,  White  Flowered,  9  to  10  feet  high,  24J.  per  dozen. 
ASHj  Mountain,    Scarlet   Berried,  8  to  9  feet,  12^.  per  dozen; 

10  to  XI  feet,  i8j,  per  dozen, 
BIRCH,  Silver  Barked,  8  to  10  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
SYCAMORES,  Common,  10  to  12  feet,  i8i.  per  dozen. 
CHESTNUT,  Spanish,  8  to   lofeet,  i3j.   per  dozen  ;  10  to  12 
feet,  ii,s.  per  dozen. 
„     Horse,  8  to   TO  feet,  125.    per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  24^. 
per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Common,  8  to  10  feet,  iis.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS.  English,  8  to  10  feet,  30^.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  Red-twigged,  9  to  10  feet,  \is.  per  dozen. 
POPLARS,  Aspen,  12  to  14  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  i5  to  20  feet. 
36y,  per  dozen. 
,,     Black  It.Tlian,  lo  to  12  feet,   i3j.   per  dozen  ;  16  to  20  feet. 

36^.  per  dozen. 
,,     Lombardy,  large  leaf,  12  to  14  feet,  i\s.  per  dozen  ;  16  to 
20  feet,  36^,  per  dozen, 
THORNS,  Paul's  Double  Crimson,  S  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
The  above  are  all  well  grown,  straight  as  rods,  and  have  been 
frequently  transplanted. 

Evergreen  Trees. 

ARBOR-VIT/E,  Siberian,  7  to  8  feet,  sot.  per  dozen. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.  7  to  8  feet,  42J.  per  dozen. 
CUPRESSUS    LAWSONIANA,  5  to  6  feet,  24J.    per  dozen  ; 

6  to  7  feet.  42J.  per  dozen. 
LAURELS,  Common,  6  to  7  feet,  105.  per  dozen,  75^.  per  100. 
,,     caucasicum,  3  to  4  feet,  125.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100. 
,,     Portugal.  8  to  9  feet,  pyramids,  tos.  per  dozen. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  8  to  10  feet,  6oj.  per  dozen. 
YEWS,  English,  5  to  6  feet,  pyramids,  245.  per  dozen,  ^7  iqj. 
per  100. 
FREDERICK  PERKINS  can  with  confidence  recommend 
the  above  Evergreens  to  remove  any  distance,  being  all  trans- 
planted spring,  1877. 

Regent  Street,  Leamington. 


NOTICE 


TO    THE    TRADE. 


CAPE  EVERLASTING   FLOWERS, 

Splendid  Whites. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  CAN  SUPPLY 
the  above  to  any  extent. 


ALL     PICKED      FLOWERS. 

Dried  and  carefully  packed  for  shipment 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

All  Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


MB.     CHAS.     ATBE3, 

CAPE    TOWN    NURSERIES, 
Wandel  Street,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

5TJRPLTJS      NTJE.SEB.Y       STOCK, 

AT    GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES. 


WOOD    &    INGRAM 

Have  just  issued  an  abridged  LIST  of 
SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  will 
be  forwarded  free  on  application. 


The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon,  Brampton, 

AND    ST.    NEOTS. 

Beautiful  Flowers  and  Luscious  Fruit. 

WILLS'  ELIXIR.— This  Manure  produces 
the  most  marvellous  and  enduring  effects  on  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  grown  under  glass,  such  as  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches, 
Strawberries,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  all  kinds  of  Flowering 
and  Foliage  Plants.  It  is  equally  effective  when  applied  to 
Fruits  and  Flowers  growing  in  the  open  air.  It  is  very  light, 
I  cwt.  being  equal  to  6  cwt.  of  any  other  manure  ;  it  is  also  free 
from  all  objectionable  smells. 

*'  y^^dght^  by  the  results  seen  in  the  growth  of  Vhies 

aftd  Strawberries  in  pots  at  Heckfield,  tJie  Buffalo-Horn 
Manure  must  possess  most  valuable  manurial  Properties. 
The  Strawberry  Plants  being  limited  in  root-space,  perhaps 
offer  tJie  most  forcible  illustration  0/  its  value,  as  these  in 
small  24*5  are  tnost  exceptionally  robust,  the  croivns  large,  and 
the  foliage  of  a  deep  green  hue.  A  moderate  Portion  of  the 
Maiiure  mixed  with  the  soil  Proves  to  be  a  singularly  valuable 
constitueJit." — VideGARDENERS*  Chronicle,  December  8, 1S77. 

"  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 

"  Chiswick,  August  14,  1S77. 

"Dear  Sir, — No  manure  that  we  have  ever  used  here  has 

produced  results  so  decided— so  apparent  and  satisfactory.     I 

therefore  consider  the  Elixir  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  manures, 

and  intend  to  use  it  largely. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  veiy  truly. 

•'  Mr.  J.  Wills.  *'  A.  F.  BARRON." 

Numerous  other  testimonials  maybe  had  on  application. 
Sold  in  Bags  at  \s.  6d.,  25.    6d.,  5s.,  and  10s,  6d,  each  ;  or  by 
the  cwt.,  £2  4i. 

JOHN  WILLS,   Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent, 
South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 


Sole  English  Medallists  for  the  Best 
Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  the  XXnited  States 
International  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia,   

Vv^RIGHT'S 

ENDLESS-FLAME-IMPACT 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


*  The  •  Boiler  of  tHe  Future.'     I  have  no  doubt  about 
this." — Wm.  Thomson,  Clovenfords. 


By 
Her  Majesty's'l 


?is^3  Royal 

i3 Letters  Patent 


NEW    PRICE    LIST. 
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We  can  supply  Foundation  Plates— which  form  Ash- 
pit—and Smokestacks,  if  wanted,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  even  a  single  brick  in  their  erection. 


A 

B         C 

D     1     E 

s,    d. 

s.    d.    s.    d. 

...    d.\  s.    d 

Foundation  Plate  . . 

33    0 

45     0    Go     0 

75    0  ,  90    0 

Smokestack,  Damper,  and 

i 

Soot-DHOr 

30    0 

30  0  40  0 

40       0       40        0 

Furnace      and       Ash-Pit. 

Frame  and  Doors  ;   also 

Furnace    Bars,    Bearers, 

Dumb-Plate,  &c. 

30    0 

40  0  50  0 

60       0       70        0 

Foundation  Plates  are  arranged  to  heat  the  air  before 
it  is  sent  into  the  ash-pit  at  back,  and  furnace-doors  to 
heat  the  air  before  its  admission  into  the  furnace, 
furnishing  in  fact  two  "hot-air"  blasts  to  the  furnace  ; 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  cold  air  being  most 
injurious  to  the  economical  working  of  the  furnace. 

In  preparation  an  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of 
SEVENTY  BOILERS,  embracing  a  large  variety 
suitable  for  small  places,  &c.,  and  all  specially  adapted 
for  low  situations  where  shallow  boilers  are  a  necessity. 
Particulars  on  apphcation. 


WM.    WRIGHT    &    GO. 

AIUDSIE,     N.B. 


Fibrous  Peat  for  OrcMda,  &o. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants.  &c.,  £6  6s.  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  lor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  American  Plant  Beds,  17J.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater.  S.  E.  R.,  or  Famborough, 
S.  W.  R. .  by  the  truck-load.     Samole  sack,  sy.  6d.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  101.  6rf.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Famborough  Station,  Hants. 

PEAT  SOIL,  PEAT  SOIL.— 
Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  £6  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  ^ood  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  xjs.  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  ^4  10s.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Famborough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON,  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

ODAMS'      MANURES, 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Manufactured  by  the  NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS' 

CHEMICAL  MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited),  consistnig 

of  Tenant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  150,000  acres  of  Land. 

Chair7>ian-R0BERT  LEEDS,  Keswick  Old  Hall,  Norwich. 

Ma.7taging  Director— 'iKU'E.S  ODAMS. 

Sub-Manager  aitd  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 

Chief    Office— 109,    Fenchurch    Street,    London,    E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Or  may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

AMIES' 
CHEMICAL     MANURE . 

USED    BY    THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
AND    BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 


This  Manure,  after  six  years'  trials  is  ttnapproachcd 
in  its  results  by  any  other  manure.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
soils.^  and  permanently  improves  the  fertility  of  even  the 
poorest.  It  provides  the  necessary  foods  for  plants^  creates 
a  vigorous  growth  without  over-stimulating,  and  it  in- 
creases the  produce.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide.  It  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success  on 

FLOWERS,    SHRUBS,    VEGETABLES, 
ERTJITS,    GRASS,    VINES. 

FKEPARED   IN   A   FINE,    DRV,   INODOROUS   POWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;    IBs.  per  Cwt. ;    and  In 
Canisters.  Is.,  23.  and  4s.  each. 

Trial  Orders  of  tJie  Manure  are  invited,  to  be  nsed 
in  comparison  'with  other  Alatiztres. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES'  CHEMICAL   MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

SIMPSON'S  RED  SPIDER,  THRIPS,  &c., 
ANTIDOTE.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  order  on 
application.  Per  quart,  condensed,  bs.  ;  per  pint,  35.  bd. 
Supplied  to  Seedsmen  and  Chemists.  Strongly  recommended  in 
the  Gardener,  and  by  many  first-class  Gardeners. 

Prepared  by  JOHN  KILNER,  Wortley,  near  Sheffield. 

I  S  H  U  RS  T       CO  M  P  O  U  N  D.— 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading  Gardeners  since  1859, 
against  Red  Spider,  Rlildew,  Thrips,  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  \s.,  3^.,  and  izts.bd. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

BEST      AND       CHEAPEST 

INSECTICIDES. 

Duty  Free,  under  permission  of  tltc  Honourable 
Board  of  Customs. 


THE    "LONDON"    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

'HORTICULTURAL"  TOBACCO  JUICE. 
TOBACCO    PAPER,    CLOTH  and  CORD. 


Wholesale  Agents  for 

TEBBS'   UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATOR, 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 
All  Insecticides  and  Manures  kept  in  stock. 


ParticuLars    on    application, 
CORRY  S;  SOPER, 

Bonded  Tobacco  Stokes,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BAMBOO     and     OTHER     CANES 
in  England,  at 
R.  B.  HARKINS,  Timber  Yard,  Dulton  Street,  Liverpool. 


MedicatedIobaccoBiper. 

THE  IMPROVED  e^ONLY  GENUINE  MAKE. 

The  MOST  effective  8,  safest  Fumicator." 
Ready  CUT  DP  =  Self-consuming  .       Also  the 

Improved  Fumigatiklg  Pan. 

Ebickd  Circulars  8<all  particulars  PosrrREE 

JAMESilCKSON  &SoNS, 

fJEWTorJ"  NluKSEniEs  C  H  EST  E  R . 
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HENRY    ORMSON,     ^^ 

HORTICULTURAL     BUILDER,    AND    HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     ENGINEER. 


THE  BEST  BUILT  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    PRICES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description,  either  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

H.  Ormson's  Work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  Building  and  Heating,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  and  at  many  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  throughout  the  Country. 

PLAIN    AND    INEXPENSIVE    HOTHOUSES 

Designed  and  Built  with  a  strict  regard  to  Economy  in  Price,  the  best  of  Materials  and  Workmanship,  and  Practical  Adaptation. 

Unsurpassed  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus  erected  and  fitted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Surveys  made  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.   Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.   Tenders  for  Drawings  prepared  by  Architects. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    ON   APPLICATION. 


HENRY    ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER    axd     HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     ENGINEER, 
STANLEY  BRIDGE,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SPECIAL        NOTICE. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 


For    JANUARY  5,    18 78,    zvill  contain   a 


BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED   ALMANAC   (19  in.  by  13  in.), 

From   an   original   design   by   Worthington    G.    Smith. 


APPLICATIONS   FOR  ADVERTISEMENT   SPACE   IN   THIS   NUMBER 

Are  requested  to  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 


W.    EICHAEDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STEAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 


PAEHAFS  PATEIT  SYSTEM  OF  QLAZIia  WITHOUT  PUTTY 

ON    CHANNELLED    WROUGHT-IRON    OR    RED    DEAL    RAFTERS, 

secures  almost  entire  immunity  from  Breakage  of  Glass,  extreme  facility  for  Repairs,  and  absolute  freedom  from  Drip. 

WILLIAM  PARHAM, 

Hortic tilt ur ill  Builder  and  Hol-zonler 
En  gin  eery 

NORTHGATE  WORKS,    BATH 

AND 

280,  Oxlord  Street,  London,  W, 


New  ** Registered"  Acme  Plant  Preserver, 

With  "Tru^s"   Hinge,  nnd   no   IViiicpals, 

Tht  Ridge  always   fits  clo^e,  the  interior  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  the 

corners  are  secured  in  iron  angle  plates :  21-oz.  glass. 


','  Specimen  House.';,  Frames,  &c., 
and  Drawings  of  important  Works  which 
W.  P.  has  carried  out  may  be  seen  at 
either  address. 


ILL  USTRA  TED     CA  TALOGUES 
and   PRICE   LISTS   free. 


Dc^igIlS  and  E.stim.itcs  prepared  free  of 
charge  for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Hot-water  Works  of  any  magnitude. 


Extra  Strong  Cucumber  or  Melon  Frames, 

With  2>inch  sashes  and  i  J^-inch  red  de.1l  frames,  secured  at  each  corner  with 
two  wrought-iron  strap  bolts.     Glared,  without  putty,  with  21-02.  glass. 
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Horticultural  Pottery,  Bristol. 

WMAULE  AND  SONS    are    now    Manu- 
•     facturing  for  Spring  Delivery,   a  cheap  and  useful 
size  POT,  for  Bedding  and  other  Plants. 

LONG  and  SHORT  TOMS,  is,  gd.  and  ■zs.  id.  per  loo. 
S^'  The  Trade  supplied.      Illustrations  and  General  Prices 
sent  free  on  application. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  ic, 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM    &    son, 

9.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-io.  by 
i2-in.,  20-in.  by  14-in..  2o-m.  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz.  and  21-oz. 

Koslier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


T 


HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great     durability.       The 
plainer   sorts    are    specially 
suited      for       KITCHEN 
GARDENS,      as     they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects,        ^ — ..     ■  -V 
take    up   little     room,    and,  ^ 

once    put    down,    incur    no  .i^™, 

further    labour  or  expense,  ^  ■     -^ 

as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  KOSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATI;NT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c., 
from  -^s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED   TILES,  for   Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


D 


SILVER  SAN 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Tun 
or  Truck-load,  on  Wharf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  to  any  Railway  Station,     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

IndeBtructlble  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Under  tlie  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 
SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  kaiseu 

DLACK-FACKD    LETTERS. 

The  Gardeners  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plants  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 

Samples  and  Price  Lists  free, 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  p.irchment, 
4  inches  long,  3.^.  dd.  per  1000,  or  301.  per  io,ooo  ;  if  eyeleted, 
AS.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3r.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 

RUSSIA  MATS  for  Covering  from  Frost, 
from  3o,r.  to  70s.  per  100  ;  good  for  packing,  from  cor. 
GUNNY  BAGS,  from  z].ii.  each.  Delivered  free  to  any 
station  in  London. 

SUTHERLAND,  SON  and  CO.,  11,  Fenchurch  Buildings, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E,C. 

RUSSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden 
Frames.  — ANDERSONS  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London,  E.C. 


ARCHANGEL, 
PACKING 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packiag  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  6oj.  to  1005.  per  100 ; 
superior  close-wove,  40^.,  5^.,  and  555.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  20J  ,  30^.,  and  35s.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and   SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Greenliouses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICUL- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Ls^  '.  21  feet  by  13  feet,  ,^28  ; 
laj^  feet  by  10  feet,  ;6i5-     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 

IR  J.  PAXTON'S    HOTHOUSES  for   the 

MILLION. — Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  Sic,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rotiqh  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fi.\ed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-tree,  -i,d. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. . 

H^^N  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  ■)  „  ..» 

VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,      Vj^    rji  nnn 

GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  )  '"   *.iuuu. 

HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LDER  and  T  1  M  B  E  R 

MERCHANT, 

West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

Metallic  Hothouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE      BUILDER     and     HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  A.D.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  5s.  each. 
RsT  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses    in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment 


MATS 

RAFFIA    for    TYING, 

TRAINING    STICKS   and   LABELS, 
Bamboo  Canes,  Virgin  Cork,  Sr'C, 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
COX'S  QUAY,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


T   o 

O   ORE 


PETERSBURG 
ETC. 


^f 


A 
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LASCELLES  patent  BENT  WOOD 
CONSERVATORIES  and  GREENHOUSES. -All 
Gardeners  know  that  Wood  is  better  th.an  Iron  for  Plant  Grow- 
ing, and  by  the  above  system  a  handsome  ctirved  house  can  be 
erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain  straight  one. 

The  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter  lu  con- 
struction, and  no  bent  filass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  BunhiU  Row.  London,  E.G.,  will 
supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 


w 


^,.,=3^^* 
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SECTION  OF  PATENT  ROOF  VENTILATOR 

Illmtratio?!!,  Price  Lists,  and  Testimonials  free. 

Hot-water    Apparatus    fixed  In    any  part  of   tie 

Kingdom,  and  guaranteed, 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Hot-water  Engineers, 
DARLINGTON. 


tisr 


BECKETT    BROS., 

Horticultural  Build f.rs  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers  of  the  Self-adjusting  Throttle  Valve, 

now  so  much  in  use  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

See  lUtutrated  CATALOGUE,    Two  Stamfs. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

Works  :    ANCHOR  STREET,   CHELIMSFORD. 


SHAW'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING.  CANVAS.    &c.,    for    Shading,   Protecting,    and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  25,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Wmdsor 
Castle  and  Frogmore  Gardens,  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  the 
late  Professor  Lindley,  &c. 

MADE  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  he?.t  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  tem- 
perature where   it  is  applied.     A  good   covering  for  pits  and 
Forcing  Frames. 

PROTECTION  from  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

Improved  "  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6rf. 

per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide \s.  lod.  per  yard  run. 

3  yards  wide     , .         . .         ■ .     3s.  per  yard. 

4  yards  wide  ■  •     3S-  lorf.  per  yard. 
LLISHA    T.    ARCHER,   only  Maker  of  "  Frigi   Domo," 

Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  of  all  Florists 

and  Seedsmen. 

NOTICE.— EEMOVKT)  from  3.  CANNON  STREET,  CITY. 


Garden  "WaU  'WiriiJE. 


Estimate  given  for  Wiring  Wall  on  receipt  of  length,  height,  &c 

Useful  and  Ornamental  for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Arches, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work-  Rose  Fence  or  Screen, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Roseries, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Summer  Houses, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Temples, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Covered  Waj^s, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Garden  Fencing  (Rabbit  proof). 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Espaliers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Trainers, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Verandahs, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work — Flower  Stands, 

Iron  and  Wire  Work— Aviaries  and  Phcasanlries, 
Wire  Work— Baskets, 
Wire  Work— Trellises. 
SW  R.  H.   begs  most  respectfully  to  solicit   the  fav  »ur  of 
Gentlemen  or  their  Gardeners  who   are   contemplating   making 
alterations   in  their  Gardens,  to  apply  for  one  of  his    "NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  of  DESIGNS."  suitable 
for  Gardens  and  Conservatories. 

E.     HOLLID  AY, 

Horticultural   Iron  and  Wire  Works, 

2A  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE, 

LONDON,  W. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &b1YLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane.  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Catalog  nesfrce  on  application. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW   and  IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  followins  prices  give  tlie  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  m- 

cluding  holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 

ro  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 

Length  of  Wall  ;— 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  So  yds.  100  yds 

s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 

No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      ^7      3' 

No.  13      ,,         ,,       I     .S      I  10      2530      37 

Illustrated  Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 

Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  prmciples, 

free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20J.  and  upwards. 

Speeial  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

J.    J.    THOMAS    <Sk    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS. 
283    and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 
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JOSEPH      BRAMHAM,     HORTICULTURAL 

*'      and  Hot-water  Engineer,  Wire  Wori^er,  Weaver, 
£;c.,  104,  Dale  Street,  and  44,  Elizabeth  Street.  Liverpool. 

J.  B.  strongly  recommends  the  ALLERTON  PRIORY 
BOILER  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  extensive  work.  He 
has  fixed  one  capable  of  heating  10.000  feet  of  4-Inch  piping. 
See  G.xrdeners-  Chro7ikU,  p.  647.  Also  his  WELDED 
WROUGHT  IRON  WATERWAY  BACK,  for  ordinary 
Saddle  Boilers.  These  Backs  can  be  fixed  to  any  Boiler  now  in 
use,  and  are  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour.  He  is  also 
prepared  to  fix  any  kind  of  Boiler  made. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Registered   LI\'ER   FRONT  for  large 
Boilers,  IRON  and  WIRE  WORK,   in  all  branches.     Refer- 
ences from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  work  done. 
Plans  and  Estimates  given. 


PAXTON  PATENT  SOLID 
CAST  STEEL  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
TOOLS.  Made  from  one  solid  piece  of  cast 
steel,  and  carefully  tempered. 

In  Sets  as  above,  welt  finished,  for  Gar- 
deners, \-js.  per  set. 

In  Sets  as  above,  Polished  and  Japanned, 
for  Amateurs,  205.  per  set. 

Manufactured  by  SPEAR  AND  JACKSON, 
.^tna  Works.  Sheffield,  and  Sold  by  all 
Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen. 


MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 
MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  &  HOT-WATER 

ENGINEERING    WORKS,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


GEORGE'S  PATENT  GALORIGEN, 

FOR 

Warming  and  Ventilating  Small 
Co  nserva  tories. 

The  only  Gas  Stove 
in  which  the  product  of 
combustion  is  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Conser- 
vatory. 
Made  in  Wrought  Icon, 

Made  in  Copper,  ^5. 
Height,    sS    inches  ;    dia- 
meter, 14  inches. 
It   will    be    found    very 
valuable  in  the  Nursery  or 
Sick  Room,  Damp  Build- 
ings,  Conservatories, 
Offices,     &e.       Exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1871 
i  (Department  of  Scientific 
■   Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36.  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed 

(not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

CRITCHLEY'S  PATENT 
HEAT    REGULATOR, 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  HEAT 
IN  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


Horticullural  Build  ngs  erected  on  Messenger  &  Co  s  Patent  Method  of  Constraot  on  are  very  strong,  moit 
diiijUi,  lil(Jtl,  tligant,  amply  -^•eiitilaied.  perfect  ifficicncy  for  intended  purpose  \s giiarantenl,  are  economical  in  roU 
and  m.iinunanci":  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Wooden  and  of  Iron  Houses,  without  their  disadvantages. 

MESSENGER  AND  CO.,  from  their  long  experience,    and  having   large    Works  exclusively  devoted    to   the 
Construction   and   Heating  of  Horticultural  Buildings,   are  in   a  position  to   execute  with    despatch,  in   the   best 
manner,  the  Orders  with  which  they  are  enlnisted.     Only  thoroughly  well  seasoned  timber  used. 
The  Flans  of  Landscape  Gardeners,  Architects,  and  Others  carried  out. 
Plan!  and  Bitimate!  fonMrded  on  receipt  cj  Partial  I  in  by  Post.      Ladies  and  Genllemai  laaited  upon. 

Richly  Illustrated  CAT.\LOGUE  of  DESIGNS,  taken  from  Works  executed  by  M.  &  Co.,  post-free  for 
Ihirly-three  stamps.  Gentlemen  consulting  this  Catalogue  have  the  advantage  of  inspecting  designs  whose  etliciency 
has  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Illustrated  CIRCULAR  of  MESSENGER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  TUBULAR  .SADDLE  BOILER 
with  Check-end,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Valves,  and  Novel  Plant  Profeclor,  sent  free. 


THE_THAIVIES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST,,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 
upwards  of  ^20,000  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PRICE  LIST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Desoriptivo  CATALOGUE 

(Seventh  Edition). 


"GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 

This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  .S.  WiLLLVMS  a/  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Ilolloway,  ',u!io  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heattiii;  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

KEITH'.S   PATENT   BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick-  "WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 

setting.  PATENT   '■  E.XCEI.SIOR  "  BOILER  (1871) 

'""lADDfr^'SVER'^"^''     °'     CHAMBERED  .  ^RENTIIAM  IMPROVED  ROILER."  with  Water- 
CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  ROILER.  ^^^  ^'"^>  ^"^  ^'"^'^^  Consumer. 

NEW  PATENT  "CMMAX"  BOILER  {1874).     See  PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

p.  666,  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  "TUBULAR"  and  evkry  other  boiler  of  known 
"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).  Merit  of  Excellence. 


A,  Iron   Box   fitted    up  water  tight.       B,  Pipe     or    Supply  of 
Water  from  Eoiler.         c,   u,   Pipes   for    Circulating    Hot 
Water.      k,  F,   Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to   Iron   Box, 
fi.  Pipe    for    Returning    Water   to    Boiler.        h,   [,  j,   K, 
Piston- Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
The  advantages  of  these  Regulators  are  that  houses  may  be 
kept  at  dili'erent  deurees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation   of  water 
and  lieat  entirely  stopped  In  one  part  and  not  in  others,     Tliey 
may  he    fined   with  as   many  valves  as  required,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  forcing  houses  where  top  and  bottom  heat 
is  used.     1'hey  may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  most 
suitable  for  working,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Boiler. 
The  following  Testimonial  has  been  received  : — 

"  Berkeley  Castle,  April  13,  187S. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  now  that  the 
late  severe  winter  is  past,  that  the  Hot  Water  Apparatus 
erected  by  you  does  iis  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As 
to  the  two  Heat  Regulators,  which  represent  thirty  valves,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  practically  proving  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  admit  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  valve  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  it  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  come  out 
for  horticultural  purposes. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  "  R.  H.  Cronk, 

"  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge." 

Estimates   and    Plans    furnished    for   Warming   Gentlemen's 

Mansions  and   Public  Buildings.      Orders    attended  to   in  any 

part  of  the   kingdom,  and   guaranteed  to  answer  their  Uuended 

purposes.     Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post-free. 


Messrs.  CRITCHLEY  &  CO., 

Horticultural    Engineers    and    Builders, 
GROSVENOR    WORKS,    CHELTENHAM. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELE.SS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL. 

For  Heating  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
PI  ices  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  refilling. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  B.\TH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLF.S,  with  Medic.il  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patteins, 
and  Prepared  Wood.  S:c, 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehou!.e,  iig,  Newgate  Strett,  E.G.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 


WAGSTAFF'S 

PatoU    S.a.hlle   and 
Cyhndricat 

BOILERS. 

J,      FjTla.-'ii  and  Ecouomhal.        ■-.  - 

Awarded  6  SUver  Medals.  V_U 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Hi:NnKi!snN  I'v  S.ins"  Spacious  Nurseiies, 
Pilic-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  arc  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingd-tm 
gratw,  and  elficiency  guaranlecd.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
'I'estimnnials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  W0LSTENCR0FrANnC0.,4'S,  Lndgaie  H.II. 

Lond.in,  E.C. 

J,  G,  WAfiJSTAFF.  Albeit  lionworks.  DukinfidJ. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Head  line  charged  as  two. 
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AND   SIXPENCE   FOR   EVERY   ADDITIONAL   LINE. 

If  set  across  columus,  the  lowest  charge  will  be  301. 

Page  ^900 

Half  Page  ..         .,         ..         ..500 
Column       . .         . .         . .         .t     3     5     o 


GARDENERS,  AND   OTHERS,   WANTING    PLACES, 

36  words  IS.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  every  additional  line 
(about  9  words)  or  part  of  a  line. 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  s^-  o^ch  insertion. 

Advertisemsnts  for  iJu  current  week  must  reach  ilie  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 


All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  UniTkd  Kingdom  :  la  Months,  £\  ^s.  lad. ;  6  Months, 
lis.  lid.  ;  3  Months,  6s. 

Foreign  :  26s.,  includinc  Postage  for  12  Montlie. 

P.0.0.  tobeniade  payable  at  the  King  Street  PoBt-ofiice,  W.C., 
to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  long  experience,  has  proved  the  mnst  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant  ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  Testimonial. 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
"Messrs.  Silvesteii,  Chelsea,  S.W.— Aug.  S,  1377. 

"Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by  far  the  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
*'  For  certainty  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens'  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and  we 
have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"We  are    not  in    the  habit  of  giving  testimonials,  but  we 

think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 

is  one  of  such  importance  to  the  Gardening  Public  generally, 

and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 

"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers, 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER, 
HOT-WATER     ENGINEERS,    &c ,    &c.. 
Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
S^  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and   under  the  inspection  of    the    inventor,  Mr.    Stevens—  all 
others  being  base  imitations. 


SILVER    MEDAL 

AWARDED  AT 

Eirmingliain  Meeting,     \Vo 


^ 


Koyal  Agricultural 
Society,  ^ 

1876.     ^^ 

# 


1876. 
HIGHEST  HONOR 


Centennial  Ezbibitiou, 
FMladelpliia. 

Specially  adapted  for   Pumping  in 
Gcntlemens'    Honeea     and    Grouzide. 
No  Labor  Eequired. 

HAYWAED  TYLER  &  Co., 

84,    ■WHITEOBOSS    STREET,   LONDON. 

HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
— A  large  variety  of  sizes,  IS'OZ.,  laj.  dd.  ;  ai-oz., 
i6f.  6d.  per  loo  feet.  Large  sizes,  m  Cases,  for  Cutting  up— 
15-oz.  4ths,  36r.  :  3ds,  465.  per  300  feet :— ai-oz.  4ths,  36r.  ; 
pds.,  46r.  per  200  feet.— ALFRED  SYER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil.  and  Colour  Merchant,  8,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 


Illustrated  Catalosrues. 

HM.  POLLETT'S  COLLECTION 
•  of  over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  BLOCKS  .suitable  for 
the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of  any  of  them 
gratis. 

H.  M.  P.  Publishes  Small  SEED  CATALOGUES  in  two 
sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small 
consumers.     Specimens  and  Prices  on  application. 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  12  to  is, 
Pridgewater  Gardens.  Barbican,  E.G. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  ay.,  cloth, 

MULTUM-IN-PARv6  '  GARDENING; 
or  How  to  make  One  Acre  of  Lard  produce  ^620  a  Year 
by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ;  also,  How  to 
Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glasshouses  so  as  to  realise  £,l^b  per 
annum  clear  profit.  By  SAMUEL  WOOD,  author  of  "  Good 
Gardening." 

"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it.  The  amateur  and 
gentleman's  gardener,  and  the  market  grower  cannot  fail  to 
share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Wood's  routine." — Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Crosiiv  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.G. 

PLANTING  APPLES.— For  full  particulars 
of  Soil,  Site,  and  Method  of  Planting,  and  Selections  of 
the  Best  Varieties  for  Dessert  and  Cooking,  see  "THE 
APPLK,"  price  is.,  by  post  is.  id. 

Tlie  Country  Office,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

RUNING     FRUIT    TREES.-The   most 

ample  Directions,  with  numerous  Diagrams,  will  be  found 
in  "PRUNING, GRAFTING, and  BUDDING  FRUIT 
TREES,"  price  is.,  by  post  is.  id. 

The  Country  Office,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

U  LBS. —The   best   method  of    Cultivating 

Hyacinths,   Tulips,    Snowdrops,    Bulbocodiums,    Sterii- 
hergias,  and  Crocuses  are  fully  described  in  "BULBS 
AND  EULB  CULTURE,"  price  is  .  by  post  is.  id. 
The  Coiaitry  Office,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

rpHE  GARDENER,  a  Monthly  Magazine  of 

JL  Horticulture  and  Floriculture.  Edited  by  Da\'ID 
Thomson,  Author  of  "  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden," 
&:c  ,  assisted  by  a  Staff  of  Practical  Gardeners  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Number  for  JANUARY  will  contain:— Winter's  Work 
among  Hardy  Fruit  Trees.— Flower  Gardening  for  January, — 
The  Blue  Glass  Theory  of  Grape  Growing.  —  Hints  for 
Amateurs. — Healthy  Foliage  and  the  Maturation  of  Fruit. — 
Root-Producing  Composts. — Early  Forcing  of  Bulbs.  —  Chry- 
santhemums.— Gardening  round  London.  — Cultivation  of  the 
Melon. — Drawing  for  Gardeners  ;  with  Kitchen  and  Forcing 
Calendars  ;  Answers  to  Correspondents,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  on  Gardening  Topics. 

%*  Intending  Subscribers  for  the  forthcoming  year  are 
requested  to  forward  their  Orders  early,  either  through  their 
Booksellers,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers 

Price  dd.  ;  Yearly  Subscription,  free  by  post,  7J.  Payable  in 
advance. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
J^ondon, 


B 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE    FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE, 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  a,d.  ;  Stamped,  ^d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which   must  be  paid  in  advance,   for    the    SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL:— 
London     ....  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.  C. 
Messrs.    Gordon    &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham      Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ,.  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh  , .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street, 
Glasgow  ....  W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


PAXTON'S        CALENDAE. 


Now  Ready,  a  new  and  thorouohly  Revised  Edition  of  the 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

ORIGINALLY  COMPILED  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 


Price  3d.,    Post  Free  3id. 


W    RICHARDS,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NEW    EDITION,    REVISED    AND    EXTENDED. 


Just  Published,  Illvstrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  large  Svo,  cloth,  35J., 

The  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  Ihe  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants, 

By       ROBERT       THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

REVISED       AND       GREATLY       EXTENDED 
By    THOMAS    MOORE,    F,L.S„ 

Curator  of  the   Chelsea    Botanic  Garden,    Co-Editor  of    the  Gardeners'   Chronicle^  &c.  ; 

Assisted  by  several  eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 

"The  best  Book  of  its  Vxn^." ^Gardeners'  Magazi7ie. 

LONDON:     BLAOKIE    &    SON,     PATERNOSTER     BUILDINGS,     E.G., 

AND   SOLD   BY  ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 
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New  and  Enlarged  Series. 

THE  FLORIST  and  FOMOLOGIST  will 
ill  future  be  eiilareedlo  Imperial  Octzivo  Siic,  in  order  to 
display  the  Coloured  Figures  to  better  advantage.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  new  scries  offers  a  favourable  oppoitunity  for 
New  Subscribers  to  order  the  work  of  their  bookseller,  or  of  the 
Publishers.  Issued  Monthly,  Two  Coloured  Plate=,  Price  is. 
London  :  Messrs.  KENT  and  CO.,  23.  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

Now  ready,  price  6^., 

p  H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S      NUMBER     of     the 

V^  PICTORIAL  WORLD.  Contains  Two  Sheets  of 
ENGRAVINGS,  with  scnsonable  and  entertaining  literalnre  : 
also  a  PRESENTATION  PLATE,  entitled  '■  Onr  Baby 
Clown." 

Sold  by  all  New.iaijent^.     Oflice,  6.5,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  Thum.^s  Rheks.  jj.  6t/. 
post-free,  from  Messrs,  THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON.  Saw 
bridgewotth.  Herts;  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10.  Dame  Street.  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  A.NU  CO..  Paternoster  Row.  London,  EC. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAl- 
CH£RE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BtRVENlCH.  E.  Pavnaert,  E.  RociCAS,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HULLE.  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.     Post  paid  lar.  per  annum. 

H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Krazils, 

This  paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of 
everj'  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  Consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  ^d.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cnlttvaior,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a   Farm  or   Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  slating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  "  Midlafid  Counties 
HeraldO^cs,  Birmingham."  The  Midhutd  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are: — A.  Allard, 
E.  AndrJ.  C.  Haltet,  T.  Euchetet.  F.  Bur\enich,  F.  Crt'pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  G.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  G. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx.  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pjmaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A,  Van  Geert  Son.  H.  J.  Van  Hulle.  J. 
Van  Volxem.  H.  J.  Veilch,  A.  Westmael.  and  P.  Wolkensiein. 
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Vorks  ou  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 


DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY;   or,  The  Art 
OF     Describing     Plants     Correctly,    in    Scientific 
Language,  for  Self  Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  iS. 

MEDICALandCECONOMICALBOTANY; 
or.  Am  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants 
Employed  in  Medicine  or  Domestic  CEconomy.  In  One 
Volume,  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  w. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  The  Rudiments 
OF  Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound, 
with  400  Illustrations,  price  5,1.  td, 

THE    ELEMENTS  of   BOTANY,   Struc- 
TifRAL    AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL.       With    a    Glossary    of 
Technical  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,     gj-.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  Schaol  Botany  axid  Tite  Vegetable 
Kingdom  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  ol  Techni- 
cal Terms,  are  published  in  one  8vo  volume,  price  gx. 

These  three  Parts  form  a  complete  Manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Author's  Scliaol  Botany. 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5^, 

London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  and  CO.,  Bouvcrie 
Street.  E.G. 


^y  ADVERTISERS  are  rtguesied  to  tioie  thai 
aHhough  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  calitd 
for,  we  cajinot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

Boroneli  of  NottiDgham 
SUPERINTENDENT    of   RIXREATION 

O  GROUNDS  and  HEAD  GARDENER— The  Public 
Walks  and  Recreation  Grounds  Committee  require  a  competent 
person  to  underuke  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Grounds  and  Head  Gardener.  The  salary  will  be  ^100  a  year, 
payable  monthly.  Noptrson  who  has  not  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Gardening  and  the  Management  of  Shrubbcri<;s  and  Pleasure 
Grounds  need  apply.  Applications,  ^.tating  the  age,  and  the 
present  occupation  of  the  applicant,  with  testimonials  enclosed, 
to  be  «nt  to  me,  endorsed  Application  for  situation  of  Super- 
intendent  of  Recreation  Grounds,  &c,,"  on  or  before  December 
94,  1877.  Pergonal  canvas  of  the  members  of  ihe  Committee  is 
Btrictly  prohibited.— Dated  this  6lh  dayof  December.  By  order, 

„     ..     ,  SAM.  GEO.  JOHNSON,  Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Notti/isham. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Soutli  Kensington. 

WANTED,  a  Gentleman,  having  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Horticulture,  to  act  as  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  JC400  per  annum.-;- 
Applications.  with  copies  of  testimonials,  slating  age  and  quiiliti- 
cations.  to  be  sent  to  the  SECRETARY,  by  the  31st  insl. 
Conditions  to  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  Office. 

WANTED,  a  thorough  GARDENER,  who 
understanils  his  Bu-^iness  in  all  its  branches.  No  man 
who  pretends  need  answer  this  advertisement.  Wages  2ji.r.  a 
week,  with  lodge.  A  Scotchman  preferred.— Apply  personally, 
59,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  able  to  attend 
to  Horse  and  Trap. — Apply  by  letter  giving  full  parti- 
culars to  C.  MARSHALL,  102,  Leighton  Road,  London,  N.W. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  WORKING 
GARI'ENEU,  ,ige  from  30  to  35  ;  nui^t  be  thoroughly 
well  up  in  the  Man.-ii^cment  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  (both  Hard  and  Soft-wooded),  Vines.  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, itc.  and  the  general  routine  ami  management  of  a  good 
Establishment. — Apply,  by  letter,  staling  qualifications  ;ind 
wages  required,  to  A.  B.,  i,  Chad  Street,  Beale  Road,  North 
Bo«-. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  NURSERY 
JfANAGER.  for  a  large  Establishment,  in  which  all 
departments  are  extensively  carried  on,  especially  Forest,  Fruil. 
and  Ornamental  Trees ;  would  be  required  to  take  occasional 
Journeys.  None  need  apply  unless  possessed  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business. — Address  applications,  stating 
experience  and  salary  required,  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  Cardenejs' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

Retail  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  with 
five  or  six  years'  experience,  for  the  Warehouse,  and  to 
assist  at  the  Counter.  Character  must  bear  strict  investigation. 
Applicants  must  slate  experience,  salary  expected,  with  refer- 
ence to  last  employer. — W.  TAIT  AND  CO..  45,  Capel  Street, 
Dublin. 

WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  good,  active 
MEN,  for  the  W.arehouse  ;  also  a  CLERK  that  writes 
a  Neat  Hand,  and  will  make  himself  generally  useful.  Those 
connected  with  the  Trade  preferred.— EDWARD  WEBB  and 
SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 

WANTED,  a  good  and  ACTIVE  HAND 
for  the  Counter,  &c. — Applv.  stating  age,  experience. 
references.  K:c..  to  JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Seed 
Merchants,  Chester. 

F  GALLOP,     Seedsman     and     Florist, 
•     195,  Western  Road.  Brighton,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an 
experienced  young  LADY  in  the  Florist  Department, 


WANT^  PLACES. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon  his 
Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where  great 
experience  and  trust  are  required.  E.  S.  W,  would  at  the  same 
time  heg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applied  for  that 
the  filling  of  the  situation  should  be  left  with  him,  as  that  would 
prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay.  — Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London.  N. 


E. 


G.     HENDERSON 

AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re- engagement. 

E,  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
RIaida  Vale,  London,  W. 


To  Koblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  a  thoroughly 
practical,  trustworthy  Man  is  required.— Age  40,  married, 
no  family ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  from  last  and 
previous  employers. —R.  H..  50,  Waterford  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  27,  single.— 
W.  Beale,  Gardener  to  the  late  Baron  Hambro,  can 
highly  recommend  his  Foreman  as  Head  Gardener  to  any  Lady 
or  Gentleman  requiring  a  really  good  Man.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  WILLIAM  BEALE,  The  Gardens,  Milton  Abbey, 
Blandford,  Dorset. 

/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age   40, 

VJ  married,  no  family  ;  thoroughly  competent  in  all  its 
branches.  Can  be  highly  recommended.— T.  W.,  Bower 
Terrace  Cottage,  Tunbridge  Road,  Maidstone. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working)  —Age  33, 
married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  tlie 
profession.  Goid  character  from  present  and  previous  em- 
ployers.—GARDENER.  Northllect  House,  Northlleet,  Kent. 

GARDENER(Head,  Working).— Practical; 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  departments,  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  both  Indoors  and  Out,  being  con- 
I  sidered  by  him  essential  to  good  Gardening.  Active,  healthy, 
intelligent,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  Any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  such  will  please  to  communicate  with  J,  Z.,  145,  Vine 
Street,  Liverpool. 

ARDENER    (Second,    where    three    or 

more  are  kept,  or  SiNGi.E-iiANUi<rD  not  objected  to).— 
Ten  years'  practical  evpcricnce  in  good  places,  Can  be  highly 
recommended.— J.  B.,  3,  Glebe  Cleft  Villas,  Chester  Road, 
Sunderland. 

rj.ARDENER    (UNDER).-Age    21  j    seven 

V_^  years  in  good  places,  evperienced  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. Can  be  well  recommended  from  last  and  previous  places. 
—J.  S.,  Somerleyioii,  Lowestoft, 


G 


GARDENER    (Under). —  Age    19.     Good 
references.- T.  C,  Cuxwold  Hall,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire. 

(^ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or 

^O^  Gentleman's  Garden,  in  the  Houses.— Age  ai  ;  seven 
years'  experience.  Four  years  in  present  situation.  Can  be 
well  recommended.-JOSEPH  WHITEBREAD,  Coombe 
Bank  Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 

JOURNEYMAN   (Good),  in  a  large    estab- 

f'       lishmenl,  in   the  Houses  preferred.— Age  -27  :  good   refer- 
ence. —  R.     ALLEN,    The     Gardens,     Warsborough     Hall     , 
Barnsley,  Yorkshire, 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  27  ;  twelve  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character. —A.  B,,  Mr,  Miller's,  Carlton 
Colville,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

FOREMAN. — Ten  years'practical  experience. 
Well  up  in  Hard  and  Sofc-woodcil  Pk\nts.  Good 
knowledge  of  general  gardening.  Can  be  highly  recommended, 
--F.  L..  Waverley,  Famham,  Surrey. 

MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
in  a  first-class  Biisiness. — Age  yj  ;  twenty-one  years' 
experience.  First-class  references. — X.,  i.  Nelson  Grove, 
Merton,  S.W. 

MANAGER.— A  Gentleman,  of  good 
address  and  some  years'  experience,  is  seeking  an 
engagement  as  MANAGER  in  a  First-class  Floral  Decorative 
Business,  or  could  take  the  oversight  of  general  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Jobbing  Work.  Highest  references. — G.  H. , 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

APPRENTICE,    under    a    good    practical 
Gardener. — Age  i3.     A  Premium  will  be  given.— J.  B  . 
7,  Cornwall  Mews,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 

IMPROVERS.— Wanted  to  place  two  Youths, 
age  16  and  17,  under  a  good  Gardener  ;  have  been  three 
years  in  these  g.irdens.  —  THOMAS  LAMBIRT,  Burton 
Constable,  Hull. 


AGENT  in  LONDON  (Agri-Horticultural).— 
The  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience 
among  the  leading  English  and  Continental  Houses  connected 
with  the  above,  and  who  has  during  the  past  seven  years  trans- 
acted the  London  Business  of  a  well-known  Provincial  firm  re- 
tiring at  Christmas  next,  is  open  to  arrange  with  another  House 
of  good  standing  in  a  similar  capacity,  either  at  his  present 
ofike,  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  City,  or  elsewhere,  or 
would  accept  Resident  Country  Agency  of  House  or  Landed 
Property,  and  give  accurate  returns  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments pertaining  thereto.  Unexceptionable  references  given  and 
required.— CURATOR,  Gardeners   Chronicle  Oli"ice,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,  CLERK,  or  "TRAVELLER.— 
Seventeen  years'  experience  in  London  and  Provinces  ; 
thoroughly  versed  in  both  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. — G.  M., 
The  Orchard.  South  Park,  Reigate. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant). — Age  22  ;  has  had 
six  years'  experience  in  good  Retail  Houses.     Good  refer- 
ences.— J.  E.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

O  SEEDSMEN,  &c.— A  young  Man,  with 

seventeen  years' experience,  desires  a  situation  ;  has  served 
as  Warehouseman,  Shopman,  Traveller,  and  Rye-grass  Buyer, 
for  best  houses  in  the  Wholesale  aad  Retail  Trade.  Moderate 
salary  expected.  Is  a  Tsetotaler. — G.  M.,  4,  Duncairn  Terrace, 
Belfast. 


GRATEFUL~COM  FORTI  NG. 


E    P    P    S  '   S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 


JAMES       EPPS&OO., 

HOMCEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS. 
I  NA  H  A  N'S      iTL      whisky. 

The  cream  of  old  Irish  Whiskies.  Pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious, and  most  wholesome.  Universally  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  Whisky  is 
soft  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality." — 20,  Great  Titchlield  Street,  London,  W. 

Tnneford's    fluid    magnesia. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO., 
17a,  New  Bond  Street.  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

ALL  who  COUGH,  31  Nc;,  or  have  COLDS", 
should  read  the  following  from  S,  Pear'>all,  Esq.,  Vicar 
Choral.  Lichfield  Cathedral  :— "  I  am  suffering  much  from  this 
unhealthy  season.  Send  me  a  few  boxes  of  DR,  LOCOCK'S 
PULMONIC  WAFERS,  as  they  alone  alTord  me  relief." 
They  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  ir.  i%d.  and  ay.  jd.  per 
box  by  all  Chemists, 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  —  The  sliglitest 
indisposition,  to  prevent  its  rapidly  running  frnm  bad  to 
worse,  demands  immediate  attention  from  the  alBictcd  of  all 
chisscs.  A  few  doses  of  these  thoroughly  uurifying  and  strength- 
ening Pills  will  always  be  beneficial  when  the  least  disorder 
rcicns,  or  when  nervous  fears  oppress.  Two  or  three  Pills  at 
hca-time  have  the  happiest  effect  in  promoting  perfect  tligestion, 
whereby  the  muscles  are  rendered  [more  vigorous,  the  spirits 
more  buoyant,  and  the  entire  frame  more  hardy,  Holloway'.s 
medicine  increases  the  quantity  ol  nutriment  derivable  from  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  blood  is 
improved,  the  tone  of  every  fibre  throughout  tlie  body  is 
heightened,  and  the  disposilion  to  fall  into  di^icasc  isicduccd  to 
a  minimum. 
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Seedsmen  to 


Seedsmen  to 


Her  Majesty  tlie  Queen. 


THE    LATEST    BROCCOLI 


S  UTT  O  N'S 

NEW  OR  IMPROVED  VARIETIES  OF 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  ^POTATOS 

BEST   CAULIFLOWER. 


H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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SUTTOM'S  LATE  QUEEN  BROCCOLI. 


From  The  GardiiN',  May  16. — "  I.ate  Queen  Broccoli  15;  3 
cieam-coloured  kind  just  now  in  perfection,  the  hea<^«;  of  which 
measure  27  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  the  latest  Broccoli  in 
Messrs,  Sutton's  trial  grounds,  and  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
hnads.  iheir  closeness,  and  fine  form,  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  late  KroccoUs." 

Price  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet 


BEST 


THE 

FLAVOURED 


tf'  - 


PEA 


THE 


A  new  and  distinct  Green-fleshed  Melon, 


SUTTON'S  KING  of  the  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Frtitit  Major  PlcKiN.'?,  CoMslri-ajit. — "  Your  King  of  the 
Cauliflowers  is  llu;  best  1  ever  saw.  Plants  grown  from  the  seed 
I  got  from  yon  last  ye.ir  look  jever.il  prizes." 

Price  Is.  61  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
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THE    FINEST    LETTUCE. 


SUTTON'S  WHITEKNIGHTS  FAVOURITE 

Price  23.  6d.  per  packet. 


SUTTON'S  DUCHESS  ot  EDINBURGH. 

Price  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 


SUTTON'S  SUPERB  WHITE  COS. 

From  Mr.  R.  W.  Todd,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. —  "Your  Superb  While  Cos  Lettuce  is  the  best 
kind  I  know  for  summer  use.     No  gsrden  should  be  without  it. ' 

Price  Is.  per  packet,  2s.  6d.  per  ounce. 


THE    BEST     POTATO. 

M 


SUTTON'S 
MAGNUM    BONUM    POTATO. 

This  Potato  was  introduced  by  us  two  years  since,  and  now  undoubtedly 
ranks  as  the  best  and  most  u.-eful  variety  in  cultivation.  It  combines  great 
proJuctiveness  with  excellent  llavour,  while  its  power  of  resisting  disease  and 
late  keeping  properties  render  it  invaluable  both  for  gentlemen's  and  cottager's 
gardens,  as  well  as  for  field  culture.  The  tubers  are  of  uniform  size,  of  true 
kidney  shape,  with  few  and  veiy  small  eyes,  almost  level  wiih  the  surface;  the 
skin  is  russetted.  and  tlesh  firm.  The  hau'm  is  dark  green  in  colour  and  very 
robust  in  growth,  which  enables  it  to  withstand  the  disease  better  than  any 
Potato  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  may  be  cooked  directly  it  is  taken 
from  the  ground,  or  may  be  kept  till  other  varieties  are  useless. 


A     MAGNIFICENT     NEW 
CYCLAMEN. 


..^\^'«a,       Mr.  Charles  Pj!NNV,//forfG<irrff;,f>-j'oH.R.H.thePrince 
^^-h-£i^  of  Wales,  sai  i  ;  - 


v^^^s  V-     "  I  find  Masnom  Enmini  tlte  best  Potato  I  ever  ate.     In  flavour 


t  is  superior  to  any  variety  known.' 


LoweBt  price  per  sack  or  ton  on  application. 

Sutton^s  New  Cyclamen,  ''Giganteum  Roseum." 

This  magnificent  variety  s\irpasses  all  others  yet  introduced.     Anticipating 
great  demand  we  advise  early  orders. 

Price  5s.  per  packet. 


Will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  frice  is.,  post-free  for  ff teen 
stamps,  nr  gratis  to  Cvstomcrs, 

Sutton's   Amateurs'    Guide    and    Spring   Catalogue, 

Bem'tifiilly  Illustrated. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,   ^tJ^£:)  READING.  Sutton's  Giganteum  Roseum. 


s  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  PubUsher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  WellinKton  Street,  Oivent  Garden.  London.  WC. 
;o.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the 
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Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnkw.  &  Co., , -      .K  l  o 

said  William  Richards,  at  the  Office,  4t,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  December  22,  .1877.. 
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The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  for 
next  Saturday,  January  5,    will  contain   a 
BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  ALMANAC. 

NOTICE.— All  Numbers  of  the  ''Gardeners' 
Chronicle" prior  to  1874  are  is.  each. 

STOLEN  from  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  N..  on  the  night  of  FRIDAY,  the  7th  inst.,  a 
quantity  of  HALF-STANDARD  ROSES.  Any  one  giving 
such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  Conviction  of  the 
Offenders  will  be  Rewarded  with  the  sum  of  TWO  POUNDS, 
Information  to  be  given  to  Mr,  THOMAS  S,  WARE,  at  the 
above  address, 

PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  HORTI- 
CULTURAL.  Market  GARDE^fand  Estate  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers, 98,  Gracechurch  Street,  City,  E.G.,  and  atLeyton- 
stone,  £.     Monthly  Horticultural  Register  had  on  application. 

To  tHe  Trade. 

DOUBLE     LILAC     PRIMROSES.— 
Per  100,  125.  6d.  ;  per  looo,  looj. 
RODGER,  McClelland   and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
Newry. 

DWARF  ROSES,  on  the  cultivated  Seedling 
Brier,  of  the  leading  Exhibition  varieties,  gs.  per  dozen, 
package  free.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 

JOHN    HOUSE,    F.R.H.S.,    Eastgate    Nurseries,    Peter- 
borough. 

SPECIMEN      and       FINE      FOLIAGED 
TREES  and   SHRUBS  for  immediate   effect,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  &c.    An  inspection  solicited, 
CATALOGUES  on  application, 
H,  LANE  AND  SON.  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts, 

Koses,  Fruit  Treeg,  ftc, 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER'S  CATALOGUE 
for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  stock  is  very  large  and  most  healthy. 
The  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Chertsey. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,   Fruiting  in 
Pots  :— Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums.  Pears,  Apples,  Figs, 
Apricots.  Chemes,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed    Merchant, 
Worcester. 

SUPERB      NEW     BEGONIAS.— 
Hybrids  of  the  finest  new  named  sorts.     Some  of  these 
Seedlings  have  this  year  been  valued   by  the    best    English 
authority  at  Ten  Guineas  each.     Will  prove   most   magnificent 
Bedding  as  well  as  House  Plants.     Per  packet,  2f.  6d.  and  51. 
AUSTIN  AND  McASLAN,  16,  Buchanan  Street.  Glasgow. 

ARGE    TREE    BOX.— Handsome,  bushy, 

and  well  rooted,  5,  6,  7  and  8  feet  high.  Tree  Box 
live  under  trees  belter  than  any  other  evergreen  tree.  Prices 
on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

"DULBOUS  BEGONIAS.-Seed  saved  from 

-I-'  the  newest  varieties,  including  Acme.  Diamant.  Emperor, 
ExcelsirjT,  P.iul  Masurel,  White  Queen,  &c.,  in  separate  or 
mixed  packets,  with  Cultural  Directions.  Bulb  Orders  for 
spring  delivery  booked. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO..  St-instead  Park,  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 

FRUITING    PLANTS  of  ORANGES, 
.St.  Michael's.  Blood  and  Tangierine,  can  be  supplied  by 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Sawbridgworth, 
Herts.  Price  and  List  of  sorts  on  application. 


ASPARAGUS. —  Many  thousand  fine 
selected  4-yr.  old  Roots,  at  zj.  per  loo.  Packages  for 
quantities  of  400  and  under,  is,  bd,  each.  Terms,  Cash  with 
order.  R.  BATH,  Crayford. 

SPARAGUS,   for   Forcing   or   Planting.— 

A  large  quantity  for  Sale  for  cash.  For  samples  and 
prices,  apply  to 

H.  McMillan,  Nurseryman,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

SPARAGUS    ROOTS.— Very  superior  lot 

of  Connover's  Colossal,  i,  2,  and  3-yr.  Also  very  fine 
CLUMPS  for  forcing. 

C.  R.  FREEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Norwich. 

HUBARB,  SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS, 

Extra  Strong  for  Forcing.     Price  on  application  to 
JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    "Newton"  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

OHNSTONE'S    ST.    MARTIN'S 

RHUBARB,— Earliest  and  best  in  cultivation,  strong 
roots,  gj.  per  dozen.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GENERAL  NURSERY  TRADE  LIST  now  ready. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR.  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 

Cbolce  Fotatos  for  Planting, 

OUR  PRICE         LIST 

of  leading  kinds,  such  as  Myatt's  Prolific.  Victoria, 
Veitch's  Ashleaf,  Snowflake,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  new 
American  varieties,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  and  G.  McHATTIE,  Seed  Merchants,  Chester. 

420,000  Packets  of 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  are  now  in 
course  of  Preparation  for  Advertiser,  who  is  introducing 
an  unequalled  is.  Collection  for  1878,  comprising  roo  varieties, 
in  24  separate  packets  :  specimen,  post-free,  is.  2d.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town. 
E.  ROYDS,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

Special  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVEand  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  is  now  ready  :  also  CATA- 
LOGUE of  SELECT  ROSES.     Post-free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgworth,  Herts. 

UTTING  AND  SONS'  Wholesale  Garden 

and  Flower  Seed  CATALOGUE  is  now  published. 
A  copy  has  been  posted  to  their  Friends,  Any  one  not  having 
received  it,  upon  application  another  shall  be  sent. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C, 

Covent  Garden  Seeds,  Genuine  Stocks. 
OOPER'S     WHOLESALE     SEED 

CATALOGUE  is  now  ready.     Apply  to 
HOOPER  AND  CO.    Covent  Garden,    London,   W.C. 

MERICAN    TUBEROSES,— Magnificent 

Bulbs,  the  finest  ever  offered,  5^.  6(/.  and  7^.  6d.  per 
dozen.     Trade  prices  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

HOOPER   AND  CO.,   Covent   Garden,    London,   W.C. 

QPIR7EA    (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA.— 

f^    The  above  can  be   had,    in   fine  clumps  for  forcing,  at 
i6f.  per  100.  £•}  per  looo,  or  .^60  per  10.000. 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

H  RI  STM  AS       ROSES,     20,000. 
HEPATICA      CCERULEA,     8,000. 
May  be  had  from 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium, 

PIGELIA      MARYLANDICA.— 

Beautiful  perennial,  of  gay  appearance.     Strong  flower- 
ing plants,  with  many  crowns,  at  64^,  per  100, 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

ANDANUS  UTILIS.— Extensive  stock  of 

this  splendid  ornamental  plant,  at  -zos.  per  loo,  iZos.  per 
1000.  Extremely  healthy,  6.  8  and  lo  inches  high  and  uowards 
J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent.  Belgium. 
N.B.  English  CATALOGUE  post-free. 

Gentlemen's  Qardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN    POTS    of  best   quality,  are 

requested  to  send  their  orders  to 

J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  List  on  appUcation. 

ANTED,    DRAC/ENA   TERMINALIS, 

in  large  and  small  quantities. 
W.  HOWARD,  Avenue  Road,  Southgate,  N. 
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T\/'ANTED,  a  large  NECTARINE,  to  carry 

vr-  *  "°^  "^^'  ^^^^'  °"  *  ^'^"^  about  3  feet.  Pine-apple 
or  Vjolet  Hdtive  preferred.     State  price  and  dimensions. 

FISHER,  HOLMES  and  CO.,  Handsworth  Nurseries, 
Sheffield. 

ANTED,   strong   Crown    Bob    GOOSE- 

BERRIES.     For  Sale,  trained  Moretlo  CHERRIES. 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred, 

T.  EVES.  Gravesend  Nurseries. 

Early  ColdBtream  Potatos. 

TyANTED,  a  quantity  of  the  above  ;  must 

•  ▼       he  a  good  sample  and  true  to  name.     State  price  to 
JAMES    VEITCH    and    SONS,   Royal   Exotic    Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 
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Planting  Season. 

E   BURGESS  begs  to  ofifer  the  following  : — 
•     Strong    Standard    and    Pyramid    PEARS,    ROSES, 
Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Flowering    SHRUBS,     English 
OAK,  ELMS,  and  LIMES,  up  to  lo  feet  ;  Spruce  FIRS, 
Prices  on  application. 
The  Nurseries.  London  Road,  Cheltenham, 

To  the  Trade. 

HEPATICAS,  single  blue,  12s.  dd.  per   100, 
rooi.  per  tooo. 
PRIMROSE,  single  crimson,  fine,  ros.  per  too,  90^,  per  1000. 
RODGER  McClelland  and  CO,  6(,  HIU  street,  Newry, 

ORCHIDS. — For  Sale,  cheap,  a  quantity  of 
CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUBRO-OCCULATA  ; 
also  about  100  Bulbs  PLEIONE  WALLICHII.  For  price 
per  dozen  or  100,  apply  to 

S.  WOOLLEY,  Cheshunt,  Herts, 

M.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham, 

Sussex,  intimates  that  his  New  General  CATALOGUE 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  fifty  pages,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  for  three  stamps,  free  to  Purchasers,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  best  grown  stocks  in  Europe. 

Specialties — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Rhododendrons. 

FlTst-class  Nursery  Stock. 

WITTY  and  son  have  to  offer  dwarf- 
trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Also 
pyramid  and  standard  APPLES,  PEARS.  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES,  An  immense  stock  of  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  near  Hull, 

Pansy  Seed. 

DOWNIE  AND  LAIRD  have  much  pleasure 
in  offering  Show  and  Fancy  Pansy   Seed,  saved  from 
the  finest  named  Flowers,     Price  on  application, 

DOWNIE     AND     LAIRD,    17.    South     Frederick    Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Planting  Season,  1877-78. 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO,,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks,  invite  the  attention  of  Intending 
Planters  to  their  large  and  varied  STOCK,  which,  having  been 
recently  transplanted,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for 
removal.     Liberal  terms  to  large  buyers. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT'S     Nurseries, 

^      134,   Faubourg  de  Bru.\elles,   Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

Agents  in  London  :    Messrs.    R,  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Nursery- 
MEN  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Carlisle,  have  issued 
their  Autumn  Priced  LIST,  whicii  will  be  sent  free  by  post 
on  application. 

80,000  Pontlciun  Rhododendrons. 

JOHN    STANDISH     AND     CO.    have     an 
immense  stock  of  PONTICUMS   to  ofifer,  suitable   for 
Cover  Planting.     Prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 

A  Specially  Cheap  Offer. 

PICEA      NORDMANNIANA,     perfect 
symmetrical  specimens,  3,  4,  5,  to  6  feet,  at  3J.,  41.,  5^,, 
and   6s.  each  ;   less  per  dozen.     Quotations  to  the  Trade  on 
application  to 
GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 

SPANISH    CHESTNUT,   LARCH,    ASH, 
ALDER.— A  large  quantity,  well  rooted,  transplanted. 
Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 
GEORGE  CHORLEV,  Midhurst,  Sussex, 

A  Special  Offer. 
TflFTY  THOUSAND    OAKS,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9, 
-L       to  10  feet ;  ELM,  8,  9,  10,  ir,  to  tz  feet ;  SYCAMORE, 
SPRUCE,  &c.     Prices  on  application  to 

M.  AND  A.  CUNNINGHAM  and  CO.,  The  Forge  Nur- 
series, Burton-on-Trent. 

English  Yews,  English  Yews. 
TTNGLISH  YEWS,  3Ho4feet,  I2.f.  per  doz., 

J—i     80s.  per  too;    4  to  4}  feet,    181.  per  doz.,  looj.  per  100. 
All  recently  transplanted.     Every  plant  a  perfect  specimen 

JOHN    PERKINS    and    SON,    52,    Market   Square 
Northampton. 

"VTEWS,   in   splendid   condition   for    making 

J-      hedges,    &c.,   well    furnished  and    rooted.     Gentlemen 
wishmg  to  plant    hedges  can  select  as  good   ones  as  can    be 
seen  anywhere,  3^  to  ^%  feet.  goj.  per  100. 
JOSEPH  SPOONER,  Goldworth,  WolcJng. 

tXOLLIES  and  YEWS.—A  large  quantity  of 

XX     Green  and  Variegated,  lioth  new  and  old  varieties,  to 
be  Disposed  of,  in  large  or  small  Ims  ;  all  recently  transplanted, 
and  in  good  condition   for    removal.     M.iiiy  of    the   Hoiiies  are 
beautifully  berried  and  .ndmirably  adapted  for  Cliristmas  Trees 
GARDENER,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Coventry. 

To  the  Trade,  '  ~ 

POTATO  ONION,  medium  size,  sound 
and  good.  MVATT'S  ASIfLEAF  KIDNEY 
POTATOS,  pure  selected  stock  and  free  from  disease.  Price 
per  cwt.  or  ton  nn  application. 

W.  TAIT  AND  CO.,  45,  Capol  Street,  Dublin. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

LUiiun  auratom,  Eramerll,  &c. 

SALE  of  6000  magnificent  bulbs  of  ULIUM  AURATUM. 
aooo  L.  KRAMERII,  looo  RUBRUM  and  ALBUM 
NOVUM,  soo  PEPPO  YUN,  just  arrived  from  Japan,  in 
splendid  condition  :  also  a  beautiful  collection  of  English- 
grown  LILIES,  including  giganteum,  Szovitzianum,  dal- 
maticum.  neilgherrense,  Maximowiczii,  Brownii :  CALO- 
CHORTUS  and  CYCLOBOTHRA  in  variety  ;  CYPRI- 
PEDIUMS  ;  2500  French.  Hybrid,  and  other  GLADIOLI  ; 
CHRISTMAS  ROSES,  fine  American  TUBEROSES,&c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.G.,  on  MONDAY,  January  7,  at  half-past 
II  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  had  at  98,  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.G. 

LUium  auratum  Just  Arrived  From  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.G.,  on  THURSDAY,  J.anuary  3,  at  half- 
past  12  o'clock  precisely,  io,coo  splendid  BULBS  of  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion ;  also  a  quantity  of  other  LILIES  and  BUL13S. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

BrlBtol  (433S).— To  Florists  and  Others. 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  in  a  good  neighbourhood, 
a  smair  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS.  Comprises  a  nine- 
roomed  Residence,  also  Shop.  Show-house,  and  other  Glass 
Erections  belonging  to  Vendor,  and  standing  on  ij^  acre  of 
land.  Rent  on  lease,  £,^1.  10s.  Price  £230.  Stock  optional. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE   and  MORRIS,  98,   Gracechurch 
Street,  E.G. 


To  Gardeners  wltli  Capital  and  Fruit  Growers. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  with  immediate 
possession,  a  GARDEN  of  several  acres,  laid  out  pur- 
posely for  fruit-growing,  and  now  in  full  production.  Large 
Vineries,  Forcing-houses,  Pits,  &c.,  and  extensive  Brick -walls, 
Stabling,  Sheds,  &c,  Capital  required,  about  ^looo.  Address, 
by  letter  only, 

M.  L.,  Gardeiiers  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

THE  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY 
(Limited),  St.  Petersburg  Place,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 
The  Company  have  recently  opened  large  Provision  Stores, 
and  are  now  supplyine,  in  addition  to  MILK  and  CREAM,  all 
descriptions  of  DAIRY  FARM  PRODUCE  :— Hams,  Bacon, 
Lard.  Bath  Chaps,  and  every  kind  of  Cheese,  both  English 
and  Foreign  ;  also  smoked  and  rolled  Tongues,  Potted  Meats, 
&c.  Foreign  and  Country  Orders  leceive  every  attention. 
Cash  remittance  or  Banker's  reference  required  with  Country 
Orders.     Full  Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

Mr.  HENRY  WHELAN",  Secretary. 

Evening  Lectures  to  Worlclng  Men. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES, 
Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 
The  SECOND  COURSE  of  the  SESSION,  consisting  of 
SIX  LECTURES  on  PERIODS  of  PHYSICAL  DISCO- 
VERY, by  Professor  Guthrie,  F.R.S.,wilI  be  commenced  on 
MONDAY,  January  7,  at  8  o'Clock.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
by  Working  Men  only  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  31st  inst., 
from  7  to  10  o'clock,  on  payment  of  (>d.  Each  applicant  is 
requested  to  bring  his  name,  address,  and  occupation,  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper  for  which  the  ticket  will  be  exchanged. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

TO      EFFECT     A      CLEARANCE 
the  following  little  LOT  is  offered  :— 
5000  RHODODENDRONS,  3  to  4  ft.,  fine,  75^.  per  100. 
Free  into  railway  truck. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

Swede  and  Yellow  Turnip  Seed. 

WILLIAM    JACKSON     AND     CO.,     The 
Nurseries.  Bedale.   Yorkshire,   can  supply  the   Seed 
Trade  with  about  Fifty  Bushels,  home-gi'own.    Samples,  &c.,  on 

application. 

W ATKINS  AND  SIMPSON'S  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 
A  copy  has  been  posted  to  all  their  customers  ;  any  one  not 
having  received  it  will  oblige  by  letting  them  know. 

Seed  Warehouse  :  i.  Savoy  Hill,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  Seed  and 
Trial  Grounds  :  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Vines— Vines— Vines. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that 
•  his  VINES  this  year  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
and  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

NEW  LATE-KEEPING  BLACK  GRAPE,  "ALNWICK 
SEEDLING,"  price  o-xs.  and  42^.  each.  For  Detailed  List  and 
Descriptions,  see  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  FIG,  "  HARDY  PROLIFIC,"  price  10s.  6d.  each. 
Extra  sized  fruiting  plants,  21^.  each. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  "Upper 
HoIIoway.  London.  N.  ' 

To  the  Trade.— AzELlea  amoena  CaldwellU. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS  beg  to 
•  offer  strong  bushes  of  this  fine  improved  variety 
(which  at  this  early  season  is  blooming  profusely),  at  i8s.  per 
dozen,  £5  per  100. 

W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

OTATOS.— The   finest   CoUection   of  New 

Varieties  ever  sent  out,  and  all  the  standard  sorts   of 
value,  both  English  and  American.     Wholesale  and  retail. 
CATALOGUE  of 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
HOOPER'S    NOVELTIES  IN    POTATOS   for    1878,  a 
splendid  collection,  quite  unequalled. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED      POTATOS. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  SPECIAL  PRICED 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready.     It  com- 
prises all  the  best  sorts,  both  English  and  American.     They 
have  all  been  grown  from  carefully  selected  stocks,  are  free  from 
disease,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  very  reasonable. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


MESSRS.  CHARLES  LEE  AND  SON, 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  London,  W., 
have  much  pleasure  to  offer  the  following  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  NEW  FRUITS,  now  offered  by  them 
for  the  first  time  :  — 
RUSSIAN  TRANSPARENT  APPLE.— In  the  ^ouriial 
of  Horticulture,  December  21,  1876,  "  J.,  Lincolnshire,"  de- 
scribes this  valuable  Apple  as  giving  a  "never-failing  crop," 
and  as  being  "  a  rent-paying  tree  "  lor  cottage  gardens.  Mr. 
Beulah,  an  experienced  Lincolnshire  Orchardist.  confirmed 
this  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  profitableness  of  this  much 
neglected  but  desirable  Apple.  A  tree  that  bears  a  never- 
failing  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  as  stated  below  by  Dr.  Hogg, 
must  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  a  desideratum  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Orchardists  in  general.  The 
Russian  Transparent  Apple  was  brought  from  Moscow  during 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  by  General  Boucheret.  who, 
noticing  its  hardiness  and  free  growth,  and  believing  It  would 
be  suitable  for  English  gardens,  brought  a  quantity  of  grafts  to 
his  home  in  North  Lincolnshire,  round  which  it  became  and 
has  remained  up  to  this  time  localised  ;  and  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Beulah,  we  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  all 
the  available  grafts  from  the  original  stock. 

The  folloTviiig  is  Jrom  Dr.  Hogg's  description :—"  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  somewhat  oblate,  narrowing  towards  the  crown, 
where  it  terminates  in  several  prominent  ridges,  flat  at  base  ; 
skin  smooth  and  shining,  grass  green,  strewed  with  large  russet 
dots.  Eye  closed.  Flesh  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  aroma.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  Apples 
in  cultivation,  and  is  worthy  of  more  than  local  fame." 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  have  much  confidence  in  intro- 
ducing this  desirable  and  profitable  Apple  to  more  extended 
cultivation.  Strong  Maiden  Plants  now  ready,  price  js.  6d 
each. 

HENSON'S  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY. --This  excel- 
lent variety  was  figured  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  Ma*y, 
1874,  a  First-class  Certificate  having  been  awarded  to  it  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1S73. 
It  was  described  as  "a  new  and  distinct  variety  of  exceedingly 
good  quality,  of  the  hairy  red  section,  and  a  good  dessert  fruit 
of  medium  size." 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  having  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  this  valuable  Gooseberry,  they  arc  now  prepared  to  distribute 
it  to  the  Public.     Price  per  Plant,  3J.  td. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade, 


s 


PRING     FLOWERING      PLANTS. 


ANEMONE  FULGENS,  strong  plants,  established  in  pots. 
\s.  each,  los.  per  dozen,  75J,  per  100.  This  is  the  most 
dazzling  scarlet,  and  commences  to  open  its  flowers  in 
January  and  continues  until  May.  Most  invaluable  for 
the  spring  garden,  and  also  for  cutting,  as  it  opens  its 
flowers  just  as  well  under  artificial  as  real  light. 
CARDAMTNE   PRATENSIS,  fl.  pi.,' Double  Lilac,  flowers 

most  profuse,  first-rate  spring  flower,  255.  per  100. 
PRIMROSE,  Double  Crimson  (truej,  i8r.  per  dozen,  140s.  per 
100. 
„    Double  Crimson  Purple,  fine  variety,  often  throwing  up 
its  flowers  in  scapes,  and  continuing  long  in  bloom,  6j. 
per  dozen,  455.  per  100. 
,,     Double  Yellow,  45.  per  dozen,  255.  per  100. 
,,     Double  Lilac,  35.  per  dozen,  i6s.  per  100. 
„     Double  White,  35.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
.,     Single  Yellow,  flowering  in  scapes,  most  continuous,  65. 
per  dozen,  i,os.  per  100. 
POLYANTHUS,  strong   fine  strain,   3^.  per  dozen,  zzs.  6d. 

per  100. 
PHLOX,  verna,  4s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 

,,     setacea,  4s.  per  dozen.  2ar.  per  100. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Single,   Harbinger,  Tom  Thumb,  yellow 
and  early  dark  brown,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  85.  per  100. 
„     Double   Germans,  eight  distinct  colours,   separate,  very 

strong.  -IS.  6d.  per  dozen,  8s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Double,  Golden  Drop  (pots),  3s.  6d.  per  doz.,  e^s.  per  100. 
,,     Double,  black  and  striped  (pots).  4s.  per  dozen. 
DAISY,  Double  Crown,  very  large,  3J.  6d.  per  100. 
„     Snowball,  fine,  2^-  ^d.  per  100. 
,,     Crimson,  5s.  per  100. 
,,     Aucubarfolia,  zos.  per  100, 
,,     Small  White  French  and  Carmine  French,  two  very  pretty 

sorts,  js.  6d.  per  100. 
,,     Cmrulea  (Blue  Daisy),  4^.  per  dozen. 
IRIS,  pumila,  3,?.  per  dozen. 

MYOSOTIS.  rupicola  (pots),  grows  3  inches  high,  a  gem,  6^. 
per  dozen. 
RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,   &c., 
Newry. 

To  tHe  Trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEED. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE 
•  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  is  now  read>^,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Every  variety  named  in  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.     The  prices  are  very  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

YDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDI- 

FLORA. — We  can  offer  extra  strong,  bushy  plants  of 
this  really  fine,  hardy  shrub.a  to  3feet  high,  at  18s.  and  245.  per 
dozen.  It  should  be  known  that  this  is  quite  deciduous,  and 
(unlike  the  commonly  known  Hydrangeas,  which  only  bloom  on 
the  tops  of  the  ripened  shoots  of  the  preceeding  year),  flowers 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  one,  and  so  is  sure  to  flower 
where  the  others  do  not. 
RODGER,  McClelland  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Newry. 

New  and  Choice  Potato  offered  by 

WS  M  I  T  H  and  SON, 
•  Aberdeen. 

GRAMPIAN  (Robertson). — A  very  handsome  and  singularly 
distinct  early  round  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Sunny- 
side,  Blairs.  Aberdeenshire.  The  tubers  are  large  and  flattish, 
having  very  shallow  eyes,  skin  pinkish  white,  flaked  with  rich, 
rosy  pink  round  the  eyes  ;  flesh  pure  white,  very  dry,  and 
floury  when  boiled,  and  of^  excellent  quality.  It  is  very  early 
and  a  most  abundant  cropper,  remarkable  for  its  hardy  constitu- 
tion and  vigorous  growth,  growing  well  in  any  soil.  Grampian  was 
to  be  seen  in  every  prize  collection  of  any  importance  at  the  lead- 
ing competitions  of  the  last  two  seasons,    Price  upon  application. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  Seed 
Merchants,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

Bulbs,  OroMds,  &a. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  AND  BULB 
COMPANY  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  new  CATA- 
LOGUE of  BULBOUS  PLANTS.  ORCHIDS,  &c.,  in  which 
will  be  found  many  Novelties  of  sterling  merit,  including  a  new 
White  Hardy  CYPRIPEDIUM,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  post-free  on  application. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester. 


pHARLES    SHARPE    AND    CO.'S   Whole- 

V--'     sale  Priced  LIST  for   1878  is   now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded,  post  free,  on  application. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  Sleaford, 


s 


FECIAL 


OFFER. 


APPLES,  Standards,  fine,  65s.  per  100. 
PEARS,  Standards,  fine,  yos.  per  100. 

,,     Pyramids,  fine.  12^.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 
APRICOTS.  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  28^.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 
APPLES.  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  iSs.  to  22J.  per  doz.       [doz. 
CHERRIES,   Dwarf-trained   Morello,  very  fine,  24^^.  per 
PEARS,  Dwarf-trained,  fine,  20s.  to  255,  per  dozen. 
W.     BALL    AND    CO.,     The     Nurseries,     Bedford    Road, 
Northampton. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

VINES,  VINES,  VINES.— Strong  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, Gros  Colman.  and  Lady  Downe's,  51.  6d.  each.  Strong 
Planting  Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  White  Tokay,  and '"Black  Alicante,  3.1.  each.  The 
above  are  well  ripened,  short-jointed  stuff. 

W.  G.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

Now  Ready, 

THE  LAWSON  COMPANY'S  NURSERY 
CATALOGUE    for    1878  ;    will    be  forwarded  free  on 
application. 

The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(Limited),  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Special  Offer  of  large  Standard  Fruit-bearing 

PLUM  TREES. 
13    AND  G.  NEAL  have  the  above  to  offer  in 

-B_iJ»  extra  large  plants,  well-rooted,  and  in  fine  condition  for 
removal.  Price,  with  List  of  Sorts,  on  application.  Also,  extra 
fine   RHUBARB  for    Forcing,   viz.  :    Early  Albert,  Victoria, 

Sovereign,  and  Myatt's  Linn^us. 

The  Nurseries,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  LY  CHEAP 
OFFER. 
ASH.  2  lo  3K  feet ;  BIRCH,  iK  to  z,  and  3  to  3  feet ; 
ALDER,  25^  to  3%,  and  35<  to  s  feet  ;  LARCH.  1%  to  2,  and 
2^1045^  feet;  SPRUCE,  i^  to  2  feet ;  SCOTCH,  iK  to  2  feet ; 
BIRCH.  8  to  to,  and  10  to  12  feet  ;  CHESTNUTS,  Horse, 
S  to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet ;  LAUREL,  Colchic,  4  to  s  feet  : 
SYCAMORE,  4  to  5.  and  5  to  6  feet ;  LABURNUM,  English 
and  Scotch,  2-yr.  ;  ACER  NEGUNDO,  2-yr.  ;  AILANTUS 
GLANDULOSA.  2-yr.  :  BROOM.  Common,  2-yr.  seedlings  ; 
DECIDUOUS  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in  variety,  301.  per 
100.  Preston  Nursery  Company,  Preston. 

WILLIAM  TROUGHTON,  Manager. 

ELLINGTONIA    GIGANTEA,    50   fine 

plants,  5  to  6  feet,  in  large  pots,  los.  6(/.  each.  Also 
400  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  10  to  15  feet,  in  pots,  all  safe  to 
transplant,  at  loj.  6rf.  each. 

A  large  assortment  of  tall  EVERGREEN  TREES,  8  to 
lo  feet  and  upwards,  grown  expressly  for  Screens,  Blinds,  and 
Planting  for  Immediate  Effect. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

Cover  Planting,  &c- 

SAMUEL  AND  JAMES  SMITH  (late 
J.  Smith,  Sen.),  Tansley  Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derby- 
shire, have  the  foUowinK  in  large  quantities,  viz.  : — RHODO- 
DENDRON PONTICUM.i  li  to  2  feet,  20s.  per  100,  i2os. 
per  1000  ;  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  100,  180^.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet, 
30^.  per  100,  zoo^.  per  1000  ;  5-yr.  seedling,  12^-.  per  jooo,  £50 
per  100,000. 

BROOM,  i-yr.  seedling,  ss.  6d.  per  1000,  20s.  per  10,000 ; 
2-yr.  do, ,  45.  per  1000,  30J.  per  10,000. 

GORSE,  i-yr.,  zs.  per  1000,  25s.  per  20,000. 
Nursery  LIST  on  application. 

To  the  Trade  Only,  for  Casli  on  Delivery. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS, 

strong,  20s.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS  GERANIUM,  bloom  splendid  trusses,  los.   per 
gross. 
THOMAS   KTTLEY,   Oldfield   Nursery,   Bath. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

SEEDS,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott, 
•  Somerset,  has  to  offer  large  and  fine  Collections  of  the 
above,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  all 
are  in  excellent  health  and  well  rooted. 

The  "ORCHARDIST,"  price  31.  6d.  The  best  work  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  their  cultivation  in  the  English  language. 

Vine  s— Vines— Vines . 

J  COWAN,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
•  Liverpool,  has  still  on  hand  several  thousands  of  strong, 
well  ripened  VINES.  Fruiting  Canes,  Jos.  6d,  to  i2.r.  6d.  each  ; 
Planting  Canes,  5^.  to  7s.  6sl.  each.  Catalogues  free.  Trade 
supplied.     Terms  on  application. 

American  Grown  Tuherose  Roots. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  of  my  own  growing, 
finest  quality  Roots,  £5  per  1000. 
EULALIE  JAPONICA  VARIEGATA,  £2  per  100. 
FRANKLENIA  PUBESCENS,  2  to  4  feet,  15^.  per  dozen. 

All  packed  free  ;  freight  by  steamer,  Baltimore  to  Liverpool, 
low.    JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  America. 

ROSES,    Dwarf    Hybrid    Perpetuals,    very- 
strong,  of  leading  sorts,  on  Manetti  Stock  ;  these,  being 
budded  so  low  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  of  the  stock,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  pots  or  beds  ;  gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen, 
•JOS.  per  TOO. 
YUCCA  RECURVA.fine  specimens,  about  2  feet,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
PYRACANTHA,  Red-bemed,  hardy  plants,    i-yr.,  in  4-inch 
pots,  4  to  6  inches,  3^.  per  dozen,  zis.  per  100. 
,,     2-yr.,  in  5-inch  pots,  9^.  per  dozen. 

H.  McMillan,  Sl  James'  Road  Nursery,  Kingston-on- 
Thames^ 

MYROBALAN,  or  CHERRY  PLUM,  is  the 
best  stuff  for  Mending  Old  Fences  or  Making  New 
Ones.  It  grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  even  where 
Whitethorn  will  hardly  exist,  and  bears  clipping  like  White- 
thorn. Its  stiff  hard  branches,  and  dangerous  spmes  or  thorns, 
effectually  prevent  cattle  or  evil-disposed  persons  firom  getting 
through  Fences  made  of  it.  Plant  from  four  to  six  in  a  yard. 
Sizes  and  prices  on  application  to 

EWING  AND  COMPANY,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Eaton,  near  Norwich. 
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NE^W   PEA,    "CRITERION"   (Standish). 


Tames  Veitch  &  Sons 

*-^  DESIRE  TO  DIRECT  ATTENTION  TO 

THIS    EXCEEDINGLY    FINE    NEW    MAIN    CROP    PEA. 


It  is  one  of  several  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish,  who 
for  some  years  devoted  much  attention  to  hybridising  and  improving  the 
quality  of  this  vegetable,  and  from  whose  Executors  J.  V.  &  Sons  have 
purchased  the  whole  stock  of  his  Seedling  Peas. 

Criterion  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  Advancer  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  was  considered  by  the  raiser  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
seedlings.  In  general  appearance  it  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  while,  as  a  second  early,  coming  into  use  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Champion  of  England,  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  fine  quality  and  free 
cropping  properties. 

The  plant  is  of  a  strong  robust  branching  habit,  and  grows  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  pods,  which  are  produced  in  pairs,  are  of  a 
deep  olive-green  shade  and  exceedingly  well  filled,  generally  containing  from 
seven  to  nine  Peas.  These  are  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour,  and  remain  a 
long  time  fit  for  use.  When  boiled  they  are  of  a  fine  rich  flavour,  and 
retaining  their  beautiful  deep  green  shade  of  colour,  have  a  very  attractive 
appearance  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Draper,  TJu:  Gardens,  SeaJtam  Hall,  says  :— "  Your  New  Pea  has  proved  to  be  a  first-class 
sort,  suitable  for  general  crop.  It  has  six  to  eight  Peas  in  a  pod,  of  large  size,  and  it  is  also  a  good 
cropper,  and  the  pods  are  well  filled.  I  exhibited  it  at  the  Seaham  Horticultural  Show,  and  got  First 
Prize,  against  seven  others." 

Mr.  Jones,  TJte  Gardens,  Bentley  Priory,  says: — "I  have  formed  a  very  decided  and  favourable 
opinion  of  your  New  Pea,  Criterion.  With  me  it  grew  about  ^%  feet  high,  with  a  mass  of  beautiful  green 
pods,  averaging  eight  Peas  in  each,  with  the  look  and  flavour  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  being  so  early  I  think 
it  just  the  Pea  wanted." 

From  The  Florist: — "Messrs,  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  who  have  raised  a  very  promising  batch 
of  New  Peas,  have  just  adopted  the  name  of '  The  Criterion '  for  that  which  has  been  set  apart  as  the 
best  of  the  series.  It  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  Pea.  Being  one  of  the  Wrinkled  Marrows  it  has  a 
fine  sweet  flavour.  It  is  in  use  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  is  a  good  bearer,  with  well 
filled  pods,  resembling  those  of  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  having  thick  fleshy  husks.  When  cooked  it  is  of 
grass-green  colour,  and,  being  of  a  delicate  texture,  it  will,  it  is  said,  keep  longer  [in  use  than  any  other 
Pea,  partaking,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  of  the  character  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  was  one  of  its 
parents.     We  look  upon  the  Criterion  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  New  Peas." 

Mr.  Ereese,  Tlie  Gardens,  Petworth  Park,  says  : — "  Criterion  was  sown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  on  the  same  day  as  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  think  it  is  a  finer  looking  Pea  than 
either  of  these,  a  heavier  cropper  and  finer  looking  pod,  and  quite  a  week  earlier.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  Pea." 

Mr.  McIndoe,  The  Gardens,  Huttott  .^a//,  says  :—"  Criterion,  when  boiled,  has  a  beautiful  dark 
green  colour  and  a  most  delicious  flavour.  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great  favourite  where  high- 
class  deep  green  Marrow  Peas  are  esteemed." 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Tlte  Gardens,  Burgkley,  says  : — "  Through  your  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  give  an 
opinion  of  Standish's  New  Pea,  Criterion,  My  small  packet  was  all  sown  in  pots  in  one  of  the  cool 
houses,  planted  out  in  April,  withstood  such  a  succession  of  cold,  stormy,  and  frosty  weather  that  I 
despaired  of  ever  getting  any  Peas  at  all,  nevertheless  they  braved  it  all  and  were  ready  for  picking 
June  18.  Criterion  Pea  grows  from  5  J^  to  6  feet  high;  a  Green  Marrow  of  the  most  delicious  flavour, 
bearing  in  pairs  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pods,  with  an  average  of  eight  Peas  in  each.  It  is  the 
hardiest  and  best  Pea  of  the  British  Queen  type." 

Mr.  Speed,  Tlie  Gardens,  Chatsworth,  remarks  :— "It  is  the  finest  of  all  late  Peas  that  I  know 
and  is  an  excellent  flavour  and  good  colour  when  cooked," 

Price,    5s.    per   Quart. 

PRICE   TO    THE   TRADE  ON  APPLICATION. 


SEED       CATALOGUE, 

Containing  Select  LISTS  of  New  and  Choice  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  EXHIBITION  POTATOS,  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post-free  on  application. 

EOYAL   EXOTIC    NUP.SEEY,    KING'S   EOAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


"THE    "GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE"    for    January    5,     1878,    will 
■"■      contain  a  BEAUTIFULLY   COLOURED  ALMANAC   (19  in. 
by  13  in.),  from  an  original  design  by  Worthington  G.  Smith. 


Applications  for  Advertisement  Space  In  this  Nunnber  are  requested  to  be  sent  In  as  early  as  possible, 
W.    EICHAEDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STEEBT,    STEAND,    LONDON,   W.C. 
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WEBB'S  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


.LL      WHO      HAVE     A     GAKDEMT 

should    send    for 


Post  free  IS,     Gratis  to  Customers. 


THE    QUEEN'S 

SEEDSMEN. 


NOW     READY, 

NEW    AND    ENLARGED    EDITION, 

WEBB'S  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  splendidly 
executed  Engravings  and  Chromo- Lithographs,  and 
containing  Complete  Instructions  for  the  successful 
Cultivation  of  the 

BEST  VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

Also,  Calendars  of  Operations  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardens,  with  a  Select  List  of  Choice  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Potatos,  Bulbs,  &c. 


The  best  work  on  Gardening  matters  yet  published, 
which  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  Amateur  as  well  as 
the  Professional  Gardener. 


Extract  from  Opinions  of  tlie  Press. 

"  A  most  excellent  specimen  of  the  modem  seed  list  and 
horlicitltural  guide  to  successful  cullivation.  We  have  gone 
carelully  through  the  calendars  of  operations,  and  find  them 
compi-ehensive,  plain,  full,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy," — 
Midlaytd  Counties  Herald. 

"  A  publication  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ioterist.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  best  works  on  gardening  that  has  yet  appeared." — 
The  Magnet. 

All  Goods  of  20J.  valm  and  vpivards  Carriage  Free. 
Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


THE      BEST      CAULIFLOWER. 


WEBB'S    EARLY   MAMMOTH 
CAULIFLOWER. 

An  excellent  compact  variety,  of  exceptional  merit ; 
stands  the  drought  remarkably  well ;  heads  large,  firm, 
and  beautifully  white  ;  the  best  for  main  crop. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


WOEDSLEY, 

STOUEBEIDGE, 


SPECIAL        NOTICK. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 


For   JANUARY  5,    1878,   will  contain  a 


BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED   ALMANAC   (19  in.  by  13  in.), 


From   an   original   design   by   WorthinGTOn   G.    Smith, 


;i#-    APPLICATIONS   FOR  ADVERTISEMENT  SPACE   IN   THIS   NUMBER    ^ 

Are  requested  to  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 


W.   EICHAEDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STEEET,    STEAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 


READY    JANUARY    i, 
THE 

ILLUSTRATED     GUIDE 

FOR 

AMATEUR    GARDENERS, 

I  Spring,  1878. 

Containing  116  pages  of  beautifully  illustrated 
Letterpress,  complete  Directions  for  the  suc- 
cessful Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Garden  throughout  the  year,  with 
Original  Articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  various 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  a  Select  List  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Seed  Potatos,  &c.  Also  a  superbly 
finished  Coloured  Plate,  the  whole  enclosed  in 
a  charmingly  beautiful  Cover  of  a  new  and 
elegant  design. 

This  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  splendid 
and  useful  Seed  Catalogue  ever  published,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  one  having  a  Garden. 
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^^^^^-^^'^  '%-:^^^ 

* 
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Price  Is.,  post-free.     Gratis  to  Customers. 


OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

"  For  a  long  time  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers  have  been  noted 
fnr  iheir  exquisite  la.ste  in  design  and  colour  manifested  by 
their  Catalogues,  and  we  have  to  say  of  their  Illuttrated  Guide 
for  Amateur  Gardeners  for  the  present  spring,  that  it  is  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  »hich  this  firm  aims  at."  Tfu  Farmer. 

"  This  is  the  most  tasteful  and  best  executed  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  remember  having  seen."  The  Country. 

Profusely  illustrated,   and    the   coloured   plates  are   quite 
beyond  the  average  of  book  illustrations."  Liverpool  Mtrcury, 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

THE     QUEEN'S      SEEDSMEN, 

NORWICH. 


Every  one  who  has  a  Garden 

SHnui.D    READ   THE 

NEW    AND    ENLARGED    EDITION 


MATEURS^ 


The  most  complete  and  practical  work  on 
gardening  yet  published. 

Price  \s.,    Post-free  for  15  stamps,    or  Gratis 
to  Cusio7iiers. 


SUTTON'S 
AMATEUR'S     GUIDE 

IN    HOKTICULTTJBE 

Is  beautifully  Illustrated  with  several  handsome  Coloured 
Plates  and  Hundreds  of  Engravings,  and  includes  Articles 
on  the  following  subjects  : — 

A     YEAR'S     WORK     in     the     KITCHEN 

GARDEN— January  to  December. 

THE      ROTATION    of    CROPS    in    the 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

THE    CULTIVATION  of  VEGETABLES. 
THE   CULTIVATION  of  FLOWERS. 
THE    CULTIVATION  of  the  POTATO. 
THE  ERADICATION  of  GARDEN  PESTS 

— Insect  Plagues  and  Specific  Remedies  for  their  Destruc- 
tion. 

THE  LAYING-DOWN  and  IMPROVE- 
MENT ofGARDEN  LAWNS,  CR0(JU£T  GROUNDS, 
&c. 

With    a    Descriptive    List    of  the    Best 
Ve<^ctabiesy  Flowers^  and  Potatos. 


From  the  Head  Gardener  to  H.R.H. 

'the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G  ,  to  whom 

»S^^  Messrs.    Sutton    are     the    specially 

appointed  Seedsmen  :  "  The  Seeds  supplied 

by  you  have  always  given  the  greatest  satis- 


faction." 


CHARLES  PENNEY, 


Sandringham,  January  17,  1877. 


Extracts  from  the' fnumeroua  favourable  opinions 
of  the  Press  on  Sutton's  AmateurB'  Gtilde:— 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  work  on  gardening  more 
essential  to  amateur  gardeners,  in  fact,  it  may  be  defined  as  a 
plain  and  easy  guide  to  all  who  want  to  know.  The  instruc- 
tions are  at  once  clear,  sound,  and  complete  ;  then  there  are 
the  plants  themselves  rendered  with  a  truthfulness  to  Nature 
that  reflects  the  highest  credit.  It  literally  glows  with  beauty, 
and  is  a  perfect  work  of  high  art."—  The  Farmer. 

"We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  contents  or  of  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  it  has  been  got  up.  Messrs.  Sutton 
are,  we  think,  justified  in  regarding  the  Guide  as  the  most 
practical  and  complete  work  of  its  kind  yet  published." — Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger. 


^jUferiA 


(^JS 
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GROWTH   UNDER    IIFFICDLTIES. 

PLANTS  often  set  us  mortals  an  example  we 
should  do  well  to  follow.  When  ad- 
versity comes  they  are  not,  as  some  of  us  are, 
overwhelmed  and  reduced  to  the  inaction  of 
despair ;  they  seem  to  act  on  the  principle 
that  a  difficulty  is  a  thing  to  be  overcome,  and 
if  they  cannot  effect  it  in  one  way  they  will  in 
anoihcr.  This  great  pliability  of  plant-life — 
this  adaptation  to  varied  conditions  and  cii- 
cumstances,  strikes  us  every  day,  and  never 
more  forcibly  perhaps  than  in  reference  to  the 
various  methods  of  treatment  applied  to  the 
Grape  Vine.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  main  lines  of  practice  were  sufficiently  laid 
down  by  this  time,  but  experience  shows  how 
great  is  the  conflict  of  opinion  upon  a  point  of 
everyday  practice.  Experience  also  shows  that, 
disregarding  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  the 
general  results  are  much  the  same.  Skill  and 
care  go  for  much — for  very  much  ;  but  all  the 
skill  and  all  the  care  would  avail  nought  if  the 
plant  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  practitioner,  and 
meet  his  advances  much  more  than  half  way. 

The  following  communication,  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Darwin,  affords  us 
another  illustration  of  similar  character  : — 

"  The  enclosed  branch  of  Cotyledon  (Echeveria  stolon- 
ifera  was  cut  from  a  plant  growing  in  my  greenhouse, 
and  was  suspended  on  August  10  in  my  study,  which  is 
a  dry  room,  and  in  which  a  fire  burns  most  of  the  year. 
It  has  sent  out  the  two  fine  flowering  stems  which,  from 
the  position  in  which  the  branch  was  hung,  liave  bent 
upwards  [as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure].  They  have  now 
(December  6)  begun  to  flower.  You  will  see  that  the 
plant  has  sent  out  a  number  of  small  roots.  I  may  add 
that  the  specimen  weighed  on  September  i  45. .16 
grammes,  on  December  6  36.94  grammes,  so  that  its 
growth  has  continued  in  spite  of  a  considerable  loss  from 
evaporaiion.  Charles  Daiwin,  Down,  Beckenliatit." 

Mr.  Darwin  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  us 
with  the  specimen  from  which  the  accompanying 
figure,  was  taken  (fig.  159)  It  is  of  interest  for 
several  reasons— first,  as  showing  how  long  life 
may  be  manifested  with  only  a  scanty  supply  of 
food  from  the  air  and  the  water  therein.  Growth 
in  the  form  of  the  addition  of  new  matter  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  any  extent,  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  loss  of  weight  of  about 
10  grammes  (a  gramme=  15  grains,  about)  took 
place  between  September  i  and  December  6 
— a  loss  which  would  probably  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  leathery  rind  of  the  leaves. 
But  while  actual  growth,  in  the  sense  of  increased 
bulk,  has  been  checked,  the  course  of  progres- 
sive development  has  advanced  to  such  a  degree 
that  two  flowering  shoots  with  their  appropriate 
form  of  leaf,  and  with  their  still  more  widely 
different  floral  leaves,  have  been  formed.  The 
mysterious  tendency  for  the  stem  to  ascend  is 
manifested  here  as  markedly  as  it  usually  is. 
Bromeliads  manage  to  exist  in  a  rootless 
state  when  hung  up  in  our  stoves,  but  they  aie 
more  liberally  treated  in  the  way  of  moislute 
than  Mr.  Darwin's  Echeveria  was.  M. 
Duchartre  submitted  some  plants  of  this 
character  to  experiment  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine what  part  of  the  rootless  plant  absorbed 
the  water,  and  he  ascertained  that  it  was  the 
butt  end  of  the  stein  which  fullilled  the  function 
in  question  under  those  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  he,  moreover,  showed  that  watery  vapour 
was  not  absorbed  by  the  plant  but  water 
itself  in  a  liiiuid  state.         Many  ye.irs  bejfcre 
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Mr.  M'Nab,  now  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  made  some  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  plants  in  an  inverted  con- 
dition, and  which  were  recorded  in  our  columns 
at  the  time  (August  14,  1841).  In  one  case 
related  by  Mr.  M'Nab  an  Indiarubber  plant 
was  knocked  out  of  a  pot,  its  roots  cleansed 
and  itself  suspended  from  the  rafters  of  the 
house,  receiving  only  the  moisture  derived  from 
the  syringing  operations.  For  three  years  the 
plant  existed,  and  was  still  alive  and  healthy  at 
the  time  of  the  report. 


Fig.    IS3. — PHLEBODIUM  AUREUM. 


A  second  specimen  (fig.  155),  originally  of 
the  same  size,  was  more  liberally  treated,  being 
jupplied  with  moisture  by  means  of  a  thread 
depending  siphon-wise  from  a  vessel  of  water 
hung  above  it.  The  plant  in  question  was  quite 
healthy,  though  the  roots  were  freely  exposed 
to  the  light. 

Another  specimen  (fig.  156)  was  hung  upside 
down,  like  Mr.  Darwin's  Echeveria,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  as  in  the  previous  case.    At 


Fig,   134. — PHLEBODIUM  AUREUM  INVERTED. 

first  the  plant  resented  the  treatment,  its  heart 
rotted,  its  leaves  fell  off,  but  after  a  time  new 
buds  made  their  appearance,  which  ultimately 
turned  up,  as  shown  in  fig.  156.  This  plant 
also  grew  for  several  years. 

Other  instances  of  inverted  growth  are  repre- 
sented by  Polypodium  (Phlebodium)  aureum, 
he  fronds  of  which  hung  down.     Mr.  M'Nab 


Fig.    155. — INDIARUBBER  PLANT  (SEE  TEXt). 


Fig.  156. — INDIARUBBER  PLANT  (SEE  TEXT). 


suspended  the  plant  upside  down,  as  shown  in 
fig.  154,  and  the  fronds  then  assumed  an  upward 
direction,  and  allowed  the  fructification  to  be- 
come visible — an  advantage  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view. 

Platycerium  alcicorne  is  another  illustration 
of  like  kind  (see  fig.  157).  Our  last  illustration, 
also  supplied  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  shows  a  plant  of 


Fig.    157.— PLATYCERIUM  ALCICORNE. 


Bilbergia  nudicaulis,  which  was  hung  up 
from  the  roof  of  a  stove,  flowered  in  one 
season,  then  produced  a  shoot  which  in  the 
following  year  flowered ;  and  so  the  process  of 
shoot  and  flower-forming  went  on  year  after 
year,  the  plant  being  rootless  and  feeding  on 
the  water  collected  between  the  leaves.  When 
first  hung  up  it  was  not  more  than  i  foot  long, 
but  it  had  attained  at  the  date  of  the  report  to 


3.— BILBERGIA  NUDICAULIS. 


2  feet  6  inches,  and  was  then  producing  shoots 
at  both  ends. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to  comment 
longer  on  these  facts  ;  but  they  will  excite  the 
admiration  of  those  who  love  to  probe  the 
workings  of  Nature,  and  supply  matter  for  the 
thoughtful  practitioner  to  ponder  over  and  turn 
to  advantage. 
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THE   GENUS  AGAVE. 

{Concluded  from  p.  781.) 

Series  IV.  —  Carnoso-herbace.^.  —  Leaves 
almost  herbaceous  in  texture,  dying  down  annually, 
often  spotted  with  brown,  the  tip  not  at  all  pungent,  the 
margin  entire,  or  at  most  minutely  serrulate.  Flowers 
few,  solitary,  laxly  spicato-racemose  —  Manfreda^ 
Salisb. 

These  form  a  most  distinct  group,  worthy,  I  think, 


Notes,  p.  13  ;  Fenzi  in  Gard.  Chron.,  1872,  p.  1194, 
t.  273.— Acaulescent.  Leaves  12 — 20  in  a  rosette,  lan- 
ceolate, spreading-,  J  — i  foot  long,  %~i  inch  broad 
below  the  middle,  narrowed  slightly  downwards,  glau- 
cous green,  deeply  channelled,  mottled  on  both  sides 
with  irregular  brownish  blotches,  the  edges  distinctly 
serrulate.  Scape  i| — 3  feet  long  below  the  inflorescence, 
furnished  with  a  few  lanceolate  bract-leaves.  Flowers 
in  a  lax  subspicate  raceme  \ — i  foo  tlong  ;  pedicels  very 
short ;  bracts  small,  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Perianth 
purplish-green,  i\—2.  inches  long  ;  ovary  oblong,  under 


Fig.  159,— cotyledon  (echeveria)  stolonifera.     (see  p.  S05), 


of  separation  from  Agave  as  a  sub-genus,  in  which 
habit  and  leaf-character  and  short  life-duration  run 
parallel  with  a  well-marked  distinctive  type  of  inflor- 
escence. The  best  characters  by  which  to  discri- 
minate the  species  appear  to  be  found  in  the  relative 
length  of  the  genitalia,  perianth-segments  and 
perianth- tube,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  latter. 

*  Filaments  not  longer  than  the  perianth-segments. 

103.  A.  {Manfreda)  macuiata,  Kegel,  Ind.  Sem.  Hort. 
Petrop,,  1856,  p.  16 ;  Gartenflora,  1857,  p.  158  ;  i8t;8, 
p.  314  ;  Engelm.  in  Torrey,  Bot,  Mex,  Round.,  p.  214  ; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  171  ;  A.  maculosa,  Hook,  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5122  (1859) ;  Jacobi,  Monogr,,  p,  170  ;  Engelm., 


\  inch  long  ;  tube  usually  ^ — i  inch  long,  cylindrical  in 
the  lower  half ;  segments  linear-oblong,  ^—^  inch  long. 
Filaments  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  not  longer 
than  the  segments.  Anthers  about  h  inch  long.  Style 
just  exserted  from  the  perianth-segments.  Stigma 
deeply  3-lobed,  Capsule  globose  or  oblong,  \ — %  inch 
long  in  our  specimens  (reaching  i^  inch  according  to 
Dr.  Engelmann),  cuspidate.  Seeds  black,  shining,  dis- 
coid, semicircular,  ^ — i  inch  broad. 

A  native  of  Texas  and  the  North  of  Mexico.  A 
full  account  of  the  plant  with  a  coloured  figure  will 
be  found  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  from  a  specimen 
that  flowered  at  Kew  in  1859.  Dr.  Engelmann 
draws  attention  to  a  form  with  a  very  short  tube 


gathered  by  Mr.  C.  Wright  (var.  brevituba^  Engelm., 
Notes^  p.  13);  but  in  our  specimens  of  the  same 
gathering,  whilst  the  upper  flowers  of  the  spike  have 
the  tube  nearly  obliterated,  the  lower  ones  have  it  as 
long  as  in  the  ordinary  form.  Jacobi,  in  his  first 
Nacktrage^  p,  48,  describes  a  variety  viinor,  in  which 
the  leaves  reach  only  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  and  a 
third  of  an  inch  In  breadth.  This  species  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Manfredas  by 
its  short  stamens  and  distinctly-toothed  leaves. 

**  Filaments  much  longer  than  the  perianth  segments, 
t  Perianth  segments  shorter  than  the  tube. 

104.  A.  fMafifrcdaJ  virginica,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant., 
edit,  ii.,  p.  416  ;  Jacq.,  Ic,  t.  37S  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1157  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p,  833  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p,  174  ; 
Engelm.,  Notes,  p.  13,  but  not  of  Miller,  which  is  a 
variety  of  A,  americana. — Acaulescent,  Leaves  lo — 15 
in  a  rosette,  spreading,  lanceolate,  6 — 12  inches  long, 
I— i^  inch  broad  below  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually 
to  the  point  and  a  little  downwards,  channelled  down 
the  face,  undulated,  plain  green  or  mottled  with  brown 
spots,— the  narrow  cartilaginous  margin  very  obscurely 
serrulate.  Scape  2—3  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  spike, 
with  only  a  few  distant  small  bract-leaves.  Spike  very 
lax,  I— i^  foot  long  ;  lower  flowers  with  very  short 
pedicels  ;  bracts  lanceolate,  those  of  the  lower  flowers 
\—\  inch  long.  Perianth  greenish-yellow,  i—i^  inch 
long,  including  the  ovary ;  ovary  oblong,  \ — \  inch 
long ;  tube  ^ — \  inch  long  in  the  lower  flowers, 
little  dilated  from  the  base  to  the  throat  ;  segments 
linear-oblong,  \ — \  inch  long.  Filaments  inserted  below 
the  throat  of  the  tube,  exserted  J— i  inch  ;  anthers 
\  inch  long.  Style  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  filaments. 
Capsule  nearly  globose,  \ — %  inch  long,  cuspidate  and 
subpedicellate ;  seeds  black,  discoid,  semi-circular, 
\—\  inch  broad. 

Widely  spread  through  the  Southern  United  States. 
Dr.  Engelmann  describes  a  variety  tigrina^  a  robust 
form  with  beautifully  mottled  leaves  i — i^  foot  long, 
2^—3  inches  broad,  gathered  by  Dr.  Mellichamp, 
near  salt  marshes,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
A,  comlnplicaia, ]3.co\A  andBouche,  Monogr.,  p.  192, 
sent  from  Mexico  by  Ehrhenberg,  unknown  in  flower, 
is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  A.  virginica. 

105.  A.  (Manfreda)  brachystachys,  Cavan.  Descr. 
(1802),  p.  453  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  829  ;  Jacobi, 
Monogr.,  p.  184  ;  A.  spicata,  D.  C,  in  Red.  Lil,  t.  485, 
non  Cavan.  ;  A.  polyantlwides,  Cham,  and  Schlecht,  in 
Linnasa,  vol.  vi.,  p.  55  ;  A.  saponaria,  Lindl.  in  Bot. 
Keg.,  vol,  xxiv.,  Misc.,  p.  76;  vol,  xxv.,  tab.  55; 
Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  179;  A.  humilis,  Roem.  Araaryll. , 
p.  15. — Acaulescent.  Leaves  10—12  or  more  in  a  rosette, 
spreading,  lanceolate,  i — i^  foot  long,  i — i^  inch  broad 
below  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  point  and 
a  little  downwards,  channelled  down  the  face,  plain 
green,  glabrous,  the  narrow  cartilaginous  edge  very 
obscurely  serrulate.  Scape  3—4  feet  long  exclusive  of 
the  spike,  with  a  few  distant  lanceolate  bract-leaves. 
Spike  lax,  i  foot  or  more  long  ;  flowers  20—40.  Bracts 
lanceolate  acuminate,  those  of  the  lower  flowers  i  inch 

ong.  Perianth  2 — 2i  inches  long,  inclusive  of  the 
\  inch  oblong-cylindrical  ovary;  tube  'f  — i  inch  long, 
cylindrical  in  the  lower  half  ;  segments  greenish-yellow, 
spreading,  linear-oblong,  about  \  inch  long.  Filaments 
purple,  inserted  below  the  throat  of  the  tube,  exserted 
1 — 5  inch  beyond  the  tip  of  the  segments  ;  anthers 
\  inch  long.  Style  overtopping  the  filaments  ;  stigma 
deeply  3-lobed.  Capsule  seen  immature  only,  oblong, 
\  inch  long. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  to  the  Madrid 
garden  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  best 
published  figure  is  that  of  the  Botanical  Register^ 
under  the  name  of  A.  saponaria.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent unpublished  drawing  in  the  Kew  collection,  made 
from  a  plant  that  flowered,  in  the  garden  about  1830, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Deppe.  We  have  a  living  plant 
at  Kew  at  the  present  time,  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  EUacorabe,  and  dried  specimens  have  been 
distributed  by  Dr.  Harvey  from  Zimapan  as  No.  1555 
of  Dr.  Coulter's  gatherings. 

106.  A.  {Manfreda)  pubescens,  Kegel  and  Ortgies,  in 
Gartenflora,  1874,  p.  227,  tab.  804.  — Acaulescent. 
Leaves  12-15  i^  ^  rosette,  spreading,  lanceolate,  i  foot 
long,  i^  inch  broad  below  the  middle,  subentire,  both 
sides  opaque  green  mottled  with  brown,  and  densely 
pubescent.  Scape  3  feet  long,  distantly  bracteatc.  Spike 
\  a  foot  long,  laxly  12— 15  flowered  ;  bracts  small, 
lanceolate.  Perianth  greenish,  i',  inch  long  ;  ovary 
oblong,  {  inch  ;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  segments, 
cylindrical  in  the  lower  half;  segments  linear-oblong, 
^_,^  inch  long.  Filaments  and  style  much  protruded 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  segments. 

Discovered  in  Mexico  by  M.  Koezl  about  1S70.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  it  in  any  of  the  EngUsh  collections. 
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It;  alliance  is  evidently  close  with  A.  brachystachys. 
It  is  the  only  known  Agave  with  pubescent  leaves, 
■ft  Segments  about  the  same  length  as  the  tube. 

107.  A.  [Man/reda)  variegata,  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p. 
180;  Baker,  in  Saund.  Ref.  Bot.,  t.  326;  Engelm., 
Notes,  p.  15.— Acaulescent.  Leaves  15 — 18  in  a  rosette, 
spreading,  lorate-Ianceolate,  finally  12 — 15  inches  long, 
1—2  inches  broad  below  the  middle,  narrowed  slightly 
downwards  and  gradually  to  the  point,  deeply  chan- 
nelled down  the  face,  and  copiously  spotted  with  brown 
on  a  green  ground,  the  narrow  cartilaginous  edge  very 
obscurely  serrulate.  Scape  2  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
inflorescence,  bearing  about  a  dozen  lanceolate  bract- 
leaves.  Spike  about  a  foot  long,  15— 20-flowered  ;  bracts 
minute,  deltoid.  Perianth  greenish,  15 — 18  lines  long  ; 
ovary  oblong,  5—6  lines  ;  tube  equalling  in  length  the 
oblong  segments,  gradually  dilated  from  the  base  to  the 
throat.  Filaments  inserted  below  the  throat  of  the 
tube,  reddish-brown,  2—2^  inches  long  ;  anthers  \  inch. 
Style  at  last  overtopping  the  stamens.  Capsule  ob- 
long, under  i  inch  long  ;  seeds  \  inch  in  diameter. 

Discovered  by  Dr.  Gregg,  in  1847,  on  the  lower 
put  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Matamoros.  A  full 
account  of  the  plant,  with  a  coloured  figure,  will  be 
fo and  in  the Rcjtig'mr7iy  from  a  specimen  that  flowered 
with  Mr.  Saunders  in  1870.  We  have  it  at  Kew  at 
the  present  time. 

108.  A.  {Maiifreda)  revolnta,  Klotzsch,  in  Otto  and 
Dietr.,  Gartenzeit.,  1840,  p.  274  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v., 
p.  830;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  i8g. — Leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late, channelled,  6—8  inches  long,  7—9  lines  broad  near 
the  base,  plain  green,  pruinose  beneath,  recurvato-patent, 
the  edge  narrowly  cartilaginous,  entire.  Scape  4  feet 
long,  glaucescent.  Spike  dense  ;  bracts  ovate.  Peri- 
anth greenish,  16 — 17  lines  long,  exclusive  of  the  ovary  ; 
ovary  oblong,  equalling  in  length  the  tube,  and  linear- 
oblong  segments.  Stamens  inserted  below  the  throat  of 
the  tube,  exserted.  Style  falling  short  of  the  filaments  ; 
stigma  obscurely  3-lobed. 

A  native  of  Mexico,    introduced    to    the    Berlia 
garden  in  1840.     I  have  not  seen  it  in  England. 
tft  Perianth-segments  shorter  than  the  tube. 

109.  A.  {Manfredd)  guttata,  Jacobi  and  Bouche, 
Monogr.,  p.  igo ;  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  87. — Acaulescent. 
Leaves  few,  lanceolate,  15—16  inches  long,  2  inches 
broad  below  the  middle,  deeply  conduplicate,  bright 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  with  subpruinose  strias, 
both  sides  spotted  with  small  reddish  brown  blotches,  the 
narrow  cartilaginous  border  subentire.  Perianth,  includ- 
ing the  ovary,  ij^  inch  long  ;  ovary  cylindrical,  h  inch  ; 
segments  twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  Filaments  nearly 
2  inches  long  ;  anthers  \  inch. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  to  the  Berlin 
garden  by  Ehrhenberg  about  i860,  and  flowered 
there  in  1S70.  Not  seen  in  any  of  the  English 
collections. 

110.  A.  {Ma?t/reda)  undvlata,  Klotzsch,  in  Otto  and 
Dietr.,  Gartenzeit.,  1840,  p.  274  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  vol.  v., 
p.  830  ;  Jacobi,  Monogr.,  p.  i8g  ;  Nachtrage,  ii.,  p.  89  ; 
Re^el,  Gartenflora,  1858,  p.  314  ;  A,  drimUzfolia, 
Hjit.  Petrop. — Leaves  lanceolate,  ij-  foot  long,  i}  inch 
bre:  d  below  the  middle,  narrowed  a  little  downwards 
and  gradually  to  the  point,  deeply  channelled,  dull 
g  ■  1  n,  pruinose  on  both  sides,  not  spotted,  reddish 
h  ni  ath  towards  the  base,  much  undulated,  the  narrow 
carii'aginous  border  obscurely  serrulate.  Scape  3—4  feet 
long.  Perianth  above  i^  inch  long,  including  the  ovary  ; 
ovaiy  under  \  inch  long  ;  segments  twice  as  long  as  the 
limb.  Filam"ents  much  exserted  ;  anthers  under  i  inch 
loi.g. 

A  native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  to  the  Berlin 
giiden  in  1840,  and  flowered  there  in  1S69.  Not 
tetn  in  any  of  the  English  collections, 

A  Key  to  the  Known  Species  of  Agave. 

Key  to  subgenera  founded  on  inflorescence  : — 
Flowers     in     clusters,    which    are  ~\ 

crowded     at     the    end     of    the  (       -r- 

branches     of     a    broad     deltoid  I  **   ^^agave. 

panicle  J 

Flowers  in  pairs,  forming  a  dense  1        , 

cylindrical  nearly  spicate  panicle    I  ^'      'Tr.tA. 
Flowers    solitary,   forming    a    lax,)        ,, 

simple,  subspicate  raceme  \  3-  Manfkeda 

Key  to  series  founded  on  leaf-texture  :  — 
Leaves  persistent,   both  ripid  and") 

thickintextiire,  not  at  all  flexible,  j- i.  CoRIACEO-CARNOs^. 

End-spine  large  and  pungent         ) 
Lewes  persistent,  more  fleshy  and  ^ 

less  rigid   in   texture  than  in   the  (        c 

last.     End-spine  smaller  and  less  p"  Carnoso-cor:acc^. 

pungent  j 

Leaves  persistent,  thin,  and  flexible,  "J 

but  at  the  same  time  firm  and  (_      p 

rather  fleshy  in  texture.  End-spine  O'  ■'^^'=^^"■^5. 

generally  small,  subpungent  J 

Leaves  dying  down  annually,  thin") 

and  almost  herbaceous  in  texture,  \  4.   Herbace-C. 

with  the  tip  not  at  all  pungent       j 

In  the  following  key  the  species  are  arranged 
according  to  leaf-texture.  When  the  inflorescence 
is  known  the  name  of  the  subgenus  is  mentioned,  so  that 
where  no  subgenus  is  given,  the  flowers  have  not  been 
examined.     The  species  of  which  sufficient  coloured 


figures  have  appeared  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  or 
other  horticultural  periodicals,  have  their  names 
printed  in  capitals  ;  those  others  of  which  I  have  seen 
specimens  in  the  English  collections  have  their  names 
printed  in  italics,  and  the  remainder — those  which  so 
far  as  I  know  are  not  to  be  found  in  England  at  all — 
have  their  names  printed  in  Roman  characters. 
Respecting  all,  therefore,  except  those  species  the 
names  of  which  are  printed  in  capitals,  further  infor- 
mation is  needed. 

Series  L  CARNOSO-coRiACEyE. 
Group  T.  FiLiFER^. — Edge  of  the  leaf  splitting  ofif 
into  distinct  threads. 

1.  A.  (Litt.'Ka)  FiLiFERA       I      3.  A.  (LittEGa)  Schottii 

2.  A.  (Litt.ea)  SCHIDIGERA  |      4.  A.  (Littssa)  parviflora 

Group  IL    Marginat^. — Edge  of  the  leaf  fur- 
nished with  a  toothed  continuous  horny  border  from 
top  to  bottom. 
*  Leaves  ensiform,  hardly  at  all  narrowed  at  the  base, 
t  Grandifolia^. 

5.  A.  {LittiEn)  lofihaitta         |       7.  A.     (Littjea)      heteRA- 

6,  A.      (LitT^EA)         UNIVIT-  CANTHA 

TATA  j      8.  A.  splandens 

9.  A.  (Litt>«a)  xylacantha 

tt  ParvifolicC. 

10.  A.  (Litt^ea)  PoSELGERii  I     12.  A,  Nissotu 

11.  A.  KerchoiiH  \    13.  A.  RoezUana 

14.  A.  Victoricc-RcgincB. 

**  Leaves  decidedly  narrowed  from  the  middle 

downwards. 

t  Grandifoliae. 

15.  A.  Vanderwinneni  [    16.  A.  Demeesteriana 

ft  Parvifolise. 

17.  A.  Ghcisbreghtii  I    ig.  A.  horrida 

18.  A.  Peacockii  \ 

Group  IIL  Submarginat.^. — Edge  of  the  leaf 
toothed,  and  furnished  with  a  distinct  horny  border 
in  the  upper  part. 

*  ParvifolJEe. 
20.  A.  {Eiiag-ave)  Deserti        I    22.  A,  applanaia. 
2T.  A.  \Enagave)  Sliawii        \ 

**  Grandifoliae. 

23.  A.  Hookeri  I    25.  A.  (Euagave)  latissima 

24.  A.^Eiiaj^ave)  Sahniana    \ 

Group  IV.  American/e.  —Edge  of  the  leaf  with- 
out any  continuous  horny  border  below  the  tip ; 
teeth  large,  deltoid,  with  the  margin  repand  between 
them. 

*  Leaves  oblong-spathulate. 

29,  A.  (Euagave)  Scolvmus 

30.  A.  (Euagave) potatorum 


26.  A.     {Euagave)   Seemau' 

niana 

27.  A.  (Euagave)  Parryi 

28.  A.  {Euagave)  IVistzzeni . 


31.  A.ferox 

32,  A.  Galeoitei 


MACRA- 


A,  Maxijniliafia. 

A .  {Euagavf)  viexicana 

A.  (Euagave)  AMERICANA 


**  Leaves  oblanceolate-spathulate. 
*  Parvifolise. 

33.  A.Jiaccida  I    36.  A.      (Litt^a) 

34.  A.  viridissima       ^  cantha 

35.  A.  (Litta:a)  utahensis  |    37.  A.  coticintta 

**■  Grandifoliae. 

38.  A,  (Euagave)  Palmeri         I    41, 

39.  A.  {Euagave)  Tltcomctcl       42, 

40.  A.  coccinca  \    43. 

Group.   V.     RiGiD.E.— Edge  of   the  leaf  without 
any  continuous  horny  border  below  the  tip  ;   teeth 
small,  the  edge  not  repand  between  them. 
*  Leaves  oblong-spathulate. 

44.  A.  Decaisneana  I    46    A.  (Litt^a)  Botteru 

45.  A,  WarcUiana  \ 

*  Leaves  oblanceolate-spathulate. 

47.   A.  {Euagave)  miradoren-       51.   A.Cordcroyi 


48.  A.  (EuagaveI  lurida 

49.  A,  (Euagave)  Ixtli 
so.  A.  excelsa 


A.  Regeliana 
53-   A.  {Littcsd) polyncantha 

54.  A.  (Littvea)densiflora 

55.  A.  Salm-Dyckii 


58.  A.   (Litt^a)    dasvliri- 
gides. 


-Edge  of  the  leaf 


Group  VL  Striata. — Edge  of  the  leaf  minutely 
serrulate  ;  surface  strongly  ribbed. 

56.  A.  (Litt/ea)  striata 

57.  A.  {LittiBa)  californica 

Group  VIL     Integrifoli^. 
entire  ;  surface  not  ribbed. 

59.  A.  (Euagave)  Newberryi    [    60.  A.  Houlletii 

Series  IL  Carnoso-coriace/E. 
Group  VIII,     Geminiflor^e. — Edge  of  the  leaf 
splitting  off  into  threads  as  in  the  Filifei'<E. 
61.  A.  (Litt^ea)  grshniflora. 
Group  IX.     Aloide.^. — Edge  of  the  leaf  furnished 
with  small  but  distinct  teeth. 

*  Leaves  oblong-spathulate. 

66.  A.  Off'oyana 

67.  A.  (Litt^ea)  Celsiana 

68.  A.  (Littasa)  Ehrhenbergii 

69.  A.  Lindleyi 

**  Leaves  oblanceolate  or  ensiform. 
t  Grandifohas. 
A.{LitttEa)Goeppertia}ia\    76.  A.  (A.  Littaea)  oblongata 
A.  Smithiana  77.  A.  {LiiicEo)  Haseloffii 

A.  (Litta;a)  horizontinalis  |    78.  A,  (Littsea)  Muilmanni 

73.  A.  Hnmboldiiana  j    79.  A.  Martiana 

74.  A.    Keivcnsis  80.   A.  carib^ca 

75.  A.  (Litt/ea)  Sartorh     I 


6z. 

A 

regia. 

b\ 

A 

melanacantha 

64. 

A. 

rudls 

65. 

A 

Laurentiana 

81.  A.  Bernhardii 


tt  Parvifolias. 
36.  A. 


87. 


90, 


{Littcea)  albicans 


A,  Thontsonia) 

A.  Wallisii 

A.  (LittKa)  chloracantha 

A.  Brauniana 


-Leaves  minutely  serru- 


72. 


A.  (Littcea)  rupicola 

83.  A.{Litt(ra)  Bonclici 

84.  A.  (Litt^a)    micracan- 

85.  A .  {Littcua)  7nitis      [tha 

Group  X.   Serrulat^.- 
late. 

91.  A.  pyuinosa 

Group.  XL  Attenuat/E. — Edge  of  leaves  entire, 
92.  A.    (Litt^a)     attenu-  I    93.  A.  (Littvea)  Elemeeti- 

ATA  I  ANA 

Series  III.  Flexiles. 
Group  XIL  ViviPAR^. — Leaves  distinctly  toothed. 
End -spine  subpungent. 

*  Leaves  linear- ensiform. 

94.  A.  pugioniformis  |    05.  A.  serrulata 

*•*  Leaves  lanceolate. 

96.  A,  rubescens  I    98.  A.  laxa 

97.  W.  {Enaga-ve)  vivipara       j    99.  A  bromeli3:folia 

***  Leaves  oblanceolate-oblong. 

100.  A.  {Euagave)  soholifera 

Group.  XIIL  YucoEFOLiVE. — Leaves  subentire  or 
obscurely  serrulate.     End-spine  not  pungent. 

vucc^E- 1  103.  A.  (Littsea)  spicata 


loi.  A.     (Littv^a) 

FOLIA 


Series  IV.  Herbages, 

*  Filaments  not  longer  than  the  perianth-segments. 

103,  A.  (Manfreda)  hiaculata 

**  Filaments  much  longer  than  the  perianth-segments. 

t  Perianth-segments  shorter  than  the  tube. 
104.  A,      (Manfreda)      vir- |    105.  A  (Manfreda)  brachv- 
ginica  I  stachvs 

106.  A.  (Manfreda)  pubescens. 

tt  Perianth-segments  as  long  as  the  tube. 
107.  A.    (Manfreda)    varie-  I    108.  A.  (Manfreda)  revoluta 
gata  I 

ttt  Perianth -segments  longer  than  the  tube. 
log.  A.  (Manfreda)  guttata        |     no.  A.  (Manfreda)  undulata 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Names. 
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Accepted  Jiames  in  italics  ;  varieties 
Roina'i  type. 
geminiflora  SonorECj 

3  . 
geminiflora,  61 
Ghcisbreghtii,  17 
Gheisbreghtii    mer- 

lis,  91 
Gilbeyi,  19 
glaucescens,  92 
Ga:ppcrtiaiw.,  70 
gracilis,  24 
grandidentata,  19 
Guedeneyri,  31 
Gustaviana,  41 
guttata,  109 
Haseloffii,   77 
/ieteraca?it/ia.,  7 
heteracantha,  10 
Hookeri,  23 
liorizoiitiitalis,  72 
Iwrrida,  19 
Houlletii,  60 
Huviboldtiaiia,   73 
humilis.  105 
hybrida,  9 
hyatrix,  56 
inasquidens,  23 
inermis,  11 
Ixtli,  49 
ixtlioides,  49 
Jacobiani,  24 
Jacquiniana,  48 
K.arwinskii,  49 
Kellockii,  50,  91 
Keratto,  55 
Kcrchovei,  n 
Kcujcnsis,  74 
Kochii,  9 
lamprochlcra,  71 
latissima,  24 
Laurentiana,   6'; 
laxa,  98 
Lechuguilla,  10 
Legreliiana,  68 
Leguayana,  17 
Lehmanni,  24 
Lindleyi,  69 
linearis,  36 
lophanta  5 
lurida,  48 
44  ntacracantha,  36 

macrodonta,  11,  19 
inaculata,  102 
maculosa,  102 
Maigretiana,  19 
Malinezii,  64 
lilartiana  79 
Maxiviiliana,  41 
melanacantha,  63 
Mescal,  29 
tiiexicana,  42 
>nicracani/ta,  84 
micracantha,  ig 
Milleri,  43 
miradorensis,  47 
mitis,  85 
mitraeformis,  24 
Muilnianui,  78 
Newberryi,  59 
Nissoni,  12 
Noackii.  75 
oblongata,  76 
Offoyana^  66 
ornata,  43 
Ottonis,  24 
Ousselghemiana,  86 
I'ahneri,  38 
Parryi,  27 


albicans,  86 
amoina,  33 
aiitericana, 
amurensis,  g 
ananassoides,  51 
angustissima,  4 
antillarum,  100 
applanaia,  22 
asperrima,  24 
attenuata,  92 
atrovirens,  24 
auricantha,  29 

Beauleuriana,  42 
Bcrnltardii,  81 
Bessereriana,  36 
Bonnetiana,  31 
Bottcrii,  46 
Boucliei,  83 
brachystachys,  105 
Brauniana.  90 
brovtelia:/alia,  99 
bulbifera,  97 1 
caespitosa,  95 
caltfornica,  57 
Canartiana,  24 
cantala,  97 
Cantula,  97 
caribaa,  80 
Celsiana,  67 
chiapensis,  53 
chloracant/ia,  89 
cinerascens,  22 
coarctata,  24 
coccinca,  40 
cochlearis,  25 
ccerule;cens,  5 
Cohniana,  101 
concinna,  37 
concinna,  86 
Consideranti,  14 
Corderoyi,  51 
crenata,  29 
cucullata,  29 
cuspidata,  33 
cyanophylla,  42 
dasylirioides,  58 
dealbata,  58 
Debaryana,  91 
Dcca: 

deflexispina,  24 
Deviccstcriatia,  16 
dcnstjiora ,  54 
dentata,  91 
Deserti,  20 
Desmetiana,  19,  47 
diplacantha,  11 
drimisfolia,  iro 
Ehrhctdycrgii,  68 
Elemeetiana,  93 
elongata,  49 
ensifcra,  6 
ensifoimis,  56 
excelsa,  50 
expansa,  43 
falcata,  57 
Fen2liana,  23 
Jerox,  31 
filamentosa,  z 
Jilijera,  i 
flaccida,  33 
fiaccida,  97 
flavescens,  36 
fourcroyoides,  49 
Fuerstenbergii,  43 
Funkiana,  5 
Galeottei,  32 

y.  G.  Baker. 


and  synonyms  in 

parvijlora^  4 
Peacockii,  18 
pectinata,  11 
pendula,  75 
perbella,  9 
perlucida,  7r 
picia,  43 
Polyacantha,  53 
polyanthoidcs,  105 
Poselgerii,  10 
potatorum,  30 
pruinosa,  91 
pubescens,  io6 
pugioniformis,  94 
recurva,  56 
Regeliana,  51 
Regellana,  19 
rcgia,  6z 
revoluta,  108 
Richardsii,  56 
rigida,  49 
rigidissima,  11 
Roczliana,  13 
Rohanii,  17 
rubescens,  96 
rudisy  64 
rufo-cincta,  75 
Rumphii,  97 
rupicola,  82 
Salm-Dyckii,  55 
Saliniajta,  24 
Saponaria,  105 
Sartorii,  75 
Saundersii,  29 
scabra,  28 
schidigera,  z 
Schlechtendahlii,  24 
Schnittspahni,  29 
Schottii,  3 
Scolymus,  29 
Seemanniana,  26 
serrulata,  95 
S/iawii,  21 
sisatana,  49 
Smithiana,  71 
sobolifera,  100 
spicata,  102 
spicata,  105 
splendens,  8 
stenophylla,  97 
striata,  56 
striata,  56 
subfalcata,  36 
sudburyensis,  37 
Taylori,  61 
tehuacanensis,  24 
Tlieometel,  39 
Thomsoniana,  87 
triangularis,  19 
uncinata,  53 
undulata,  no 
univittata,  6 
Vanderdonckii,  9 
Vaiidenvinneni,   15 
variegata,  107 
verse-crucis,  48 
Verschaffeltii,  29 
VictoritB-Reginie,  14 
virginica,  104 
viridissima,  34 
vivipara,  97 
Wallisii,  88 
JVarelliana,  45 
Wislizcni,  28 
xalapensis,  53 
xylacantha,  9 
yuccce/olia,  loi 
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WINTER   TOKENS. 

When  the  stormcock  blows  his  whistle 

And  the  tomtit  files  his  saw, 
And  the  robin  pipes  his  treble 

And  the  rook  llies  with  the  daw, 
And  the  cricket  tunes  his  fiddle 

To  the  kettle's  merry  song, 
And  the  sleety  blast  is  driving 

The  poor  beggar-boy  along  ; 
When  the  sea-coal  fire  burns  brightest 

And  the  kittens  loudest  purr, 
And  no  music  to  the  sportsman 

Beats  the  pheasant's  sudden  whirr  ; 

When  the  cowherd  sets  his  springles 

By  the  runnel  and  the  mere. 
And  the  starlings  seek  the  plashets 

At  the  belling  of  the  deer  ; 
When  the  colly  in  the  coppice 

Cracks  his  snails  upon  the  stone, 
And  the  carrion-crow  sits  telling 

His  doleful  tale  alone, 
While  the  young  thrush  in  the  thicket 

Tries  his  notes  o'er  for  the  spring, 
And  the  wild  geese,  flying  V-like, 

Speed  swifter  on  the  wing; 

When  the  flails  make  merry  music 

To  the  urchms  out  of  schoo', 
And  the  old  men  seek  the  settle 

While  the  maidens  card  the  wool  ; 
When  fair  Nelly  from  the  forest 

Calls  the  acorn-hunting  swine, 
With  her  cheery  "Chugijy,  chuggy," 

In  the  glow  at  even-chime, 
And  old  gossips  croon  their  stories 

As  they  knit  around  the  fires. 
And  wee  Jenny  Wrens  a-peeping 

See  the  poachers  set  their  wires  ; 

Then  the  black  storms  shade  their  mantles 

O'er  the  leaf  forsaken  trees, 
And  the  snipe  comes  with  the  woodcock 

And  the  culver  seeks  the  leas, 
And  the  little  little  lads  are  busy 

Making  ready  for  the  fray, 
With  their  cannon,  logs,  and  crackers, 

For  great  Guy  Kawkes  his  day — 
When  piles  of  blazing  bonfires 

And  spiteful,  hissing  toys, 
As  serpents,  squibs,  and  rockets. 

Please  large  and  lesser  boys  ; 

Then  the  skylarks  flock  together 

And  the  linnets  crowding  sing, 
And  the  children,  'mid  the  heather, 

Their  red-rose  berries  string  ; 
Then,  the  fruits  all  safely  hoarded, 

Lo,  the  farmer  waits  for  morn, 
With  a  shout  for  bleak  November 

And  the  merry  hunter's  horn  ; 
While  the  dormouse  and  the  squirrel, 

Curling  cosy'in  their  nest, 
Tell  of  merry  Christmas  coming 

And  a  weary  earth  at  rest. 

Edward  Capern,  in  "  Good  Words' 


New  Garden  Plants. 

Iris  (AroGON)  Rossil,  Bakei\  n.  sp* 

This  is  a  new  species  of  Iris  of  the  small  group  of 
Apogon  with  very  long  tubes.  It  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  a  living  state,  but  as  I  have  already 
described  all  the  known  species  in  your  columns  I 
venture  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  add  this  to  the  list. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  dry  sloping  banks  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sching-king,  in  Northern  China,  where  it 
was  gathered  in  flower  on  April  27,  1S76,  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  whose  honour  I  have  named  it,  Mr.  John 
Ross.  This  province  of  Sching-king  runs  like  a 
wedge  between  Manchuria  and  Corea,  and  its  bota- 
nical productions  were  totally  unknown  till  we 
received  a  considerable  collection  of  them  from  Mr. 
Ross  this  present  autumn.  The  collection  has  not 
yet  been  fully  worked  out,  but  I  have  studied 
the  Ferns  and  find  that,  although  none  of  them 
are  absolutely  new,  it  adds  not  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  species  previously  known  only  in  Japan 
and  Manchuria,  as  for  instance  Aspidium  tri- 
pteron  and  Scolopendrium  sibiricum,  to  the  Chinese 
flora.  The  present  Iris  comes  nearest  the  West 
Siberian  I.  humilis,  M.B.,  from  which  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  possessing  a  short  flower- 
stem,  by  having  only  two  leaves  to  each  tuft  and  by 
its  very  short  stigmas,  with  appendages  as  long  as  the 
lamina. 

Densely  csspitose  on  a  slender  rhizome,  the  tufts  of 
leaves  surrounded  by  clusters  of  bristles.  Produced 
leaves  not  more  than  two  to  a  tuft,  linear,  acuminate, 
glabrous,  thin  and  grass-like  in  texture,  3—4  inches 
long  at  the  flowering  time,  \—\  inch  broad.  Scape 
always   i-flowered,  very  short,  hardly  rising  above 

Irii  i^Af'ogoH')  liofsii,  lJ.ikcr,  n.  sp. — Dense  cxspitosa  ; 
rhizomatc  brevi  ;  fylijs  producti'^  CeininlK  line.iribiis  ;  scapo 
brevissimo  iinifloro  ;  spathx  valvis  diiabiis  lincanbus  vlridihiis 
2 — ^  polliciribus;  pcdiccilo  brcvi  ;  pcrianthii  lubo  a — 3  polli- 
cari,  limbi  lilacini  vtl  raro  albidi  segmentis  exterioribiis 
obovato-spathnlalis,  iiiterioribus  obovatu-unmiiculatis  extc- 
rioribus  sequilongis  ;  »tignialibiis  limbo  diiplo  brevioribus  appcn- 
dicibus  lincaribus  ;  anlheiib  parvis  filamento  longioribus. 


the  soil.  Spathe- valves  always  two,  linear,  green 
except  at  the  very  edge,  2 — 3  inches  long.  Pedicel 
not  more  than  \  inch  long  inside  the  spalhe.  Ovary 
cylindrical,  \—h^  inch  long.  Perianth-tube  cylindrical, 
2 — 3  inches  long.  Limb  lilac,  or  rarely  white  ;  falls 
obovate-spathulate,  l  inch  long,  under  4  inch  broad, 
the  claw  shorter  than  the  lamina  ;  standards  erect", 
I  inch  long,  obovate-unguiculale.  Stigmas,  including 
the  linear  points,  ~  inch  long,  the  point  equalling  the 
undivided  portion  of  the  lamina.  Anther  ;i  inch  long, 
exceeding  the  filaments.  J.  G.  Baker. 

Primula  nivalis,  PalL  var.  turkestanica. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  Primula  nivalis  became  known 
to  botanists  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of 


Fig.    160. — PRIMULA  TURKESTANICA 


its  race.  In  the  volume  for  iSyoof  the  GartenJloYa^  Dr. 
Kegel  called  attention  to  this  species,  and  said  that  its 
introduction  into  Europe  was  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
natuialists  of  Russia.  Already  at  that  time  several  forms 


Fig.  161.— primula  turkestanica. 


of  this  species  were  known,  the  best  of  these  being  the 
variety  called  by  Dr.  Kegel  farinosa,  a  plnnt  indi- 
genous in  the  mountains  of  Songaiia  and  uf  Kamts- 
chatka.  In  the  course  of  last  summer  Dr.  Kegel's 
son,  who  is  a  physician  attached  to  the  Russian  army 
in  Turkestan,  in  travelling  through  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Kuldscha  arid  the  Thian-Shan  mountains 
discovered  another  form,  which  has  received  the  name 


of  turkestanica,  and  which  Dr.  Kegel  says  is  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Primroses  of  Central  Asia. 

The  plant  is  a  robust  grower,  has  oblong  flat  obi  use 
leaves,  smooth  above,  white  powdered  below.  The 
vigorous  flower-stems  terminate  in  a  many  flowered 
umbel,  standing  in  dense  whorl?,  stage-Uke,  as  in 
Primula  japonica.  The  flowers  are  as  much  as  I  inch  in 
diameter,  finely  shaped,  and  of  a  bright  violet  colour. 
There  occur  other  tinted  varieties,  from  pale  rose  to 
deep  purple  in  its  wild  state,  and  we  may  expect  soon 
Co  have  a  variety  of  brilliant  colours.  This  specie.", 
coming  from  one  of  the  coldest  mountainous  districts 
of  Central  Asia,  will  probably  be  perfectly  hardy 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  much  more 
so  than  P,  japonica. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (figs.  160,  l6i)  have 
been  drawn  from  a  plant  in  its  wild  state,  and  are  very 
true  and  exact  representation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
cultivated  plants  will  soon  show  larger  umbels  and 
larger  flowers,  but  even  in  the  state  it  is,  this  new 
Primrose  will  be  hailed  as  a  most  valuable  addiiion  to 
our  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Haa^c  6^  SchntUty 
Erfurt, 


PRESERVING    CUT    FLOWERS. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  flowers  are  scarce  and 
dear,  every  one  is  naturally  anxious  to  preserve  them 
in  a  nice  fresh  condition  as  long  as  possible,  and  not 
only  this,  but  likewise  to  make  the  best  display  that 
can  be  done  with  a  small  quantity.  Of  all  ways  of 
showing  them  ofl",  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  is  that  of  using  any  low  shallow 
vessel  either  of  glass  or  china  of  about  the  size  and 
depth  of  a  soup-plate.  If  thii  is  filled  with  nice  fie.sh 
wood  moss  made  up  in  a  slightly  conical  or  mound- 
like form,  the  flowers  and  foliage  can  be  arranged  to 
great  advantage  and  made  to  look  almost  as  natural 
as  if  growing  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed 
instead  of  having  that  excessively  formal  appearance 
they  generally  have  when  closely  packed  in  a  vai^e. 
Not  only  do  they  look  infinitely  better  in  this  way, 
but  they  last  fresh  considerably  longer,  owing  to  the 
much  larger  surface  exposed  immediately  under  them, 
and  from  whence  a  stream  of  vapour  is  continually 
arising  from  the  moss  surrounding  their  stems. 
Besides  the  nice  fresh  appearance  this  has,  it  is  of 
great  use  both  for  the  above-named  purpose  and 
for  keeping  the  flowers  in  any  position  they  may  be 
placed  in,  so  that  they  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
arranged. 

Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  putting  cut  flowers 
in  vases  of  water  know  what  a  bother  it  is  to  get  them 
to  remain  where  placed,  as  with  the  slightest  touch 
they  have  a  provoking  way  of  tumbling  out  and  bring- 
ing others  with  them  in  their  fall ;  but  with  the  moss 
there  is  none  of  this  trouble,  for  if  the  ends  of  the 
stems  are  cut  a  little  slanting  they  may  be  thrust  in 
readily,  especially  if  a  way  be  first  made  for  them  by 
inserting  a  pointed  stick.  Having  epergnes  and 
opaque  vases  to  dress,  I  always  adopt  this  plan  of 
doing  them,  and  I  find  that  less  than  half  the  quantity 
of  flowers  suffices  to  produce  a  far  better  effect  than 
could  be  done  as  they  were  formerly  used.  Take  such 
things  as  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Violets,  for 
instance,  and  what  can  look  more  natural  or  beautiful 
than  a  combination  of  the  two  nestling  on  a  soft  bed 
of  verdant  moss  in  a  low  vessel  on  a  drawing-room 
table  or  window  recess,  from  which  positions  they 
would  fill  the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume.  Charm- 
ing as  they  are  when  plucked  or  cut  and  put  in  vases 
in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  much  more  so  used  in 
the  above  manner,  as  then  they  can  be  put  in  with 
their  leaves  and  a  portion  of  roots  attached,  and  are 
able  to  grow  away  and  expand  their  blooms  almost  as 
well  as  when  under  glass  in  the  garden. 

In  forming  these  natural  groups  small  seedling  Ferns 
and  many  of  the  Selaginellas  come  in  handy,  as  they 
are  more  durable  than  cut  fronds,  which  in  the 
warmth  of  a  dry  room  soon  shrivel  up.  There  is  one 
thing  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  cutting  both 
these  and  flowers,  and  that  is  to  sever  them  with  a 
sharp  knife,  as  scissors  crush  the  sap-vessels  of  the 
stems  and  so  prevent  the  absorption  of  water  ;  the 
same  thing  also  happens  if  they  stand  long  without 
being  retrimmed,  as  then  they  become  choked  from 
coagulated  matter  that  forms  about  their  base. 
Evaporation  from  every  pore  is  always  going  on  at  a 
rate  more  or  less  rapid,  and  unless  they  can  take  up 
fresh  supplies  to  meet  the  losi:,  cut  blooms  must  soon 
wither  and  die,  and  this  is  why  it  is  that  those  with 
hard  close  stems  are  less  durable  than  such  things  as 
Gladiolus,  Mignonette,  Iris,  and  other  of  that  class  that 
will  expand  in  vater  almost  as  well  as  if  allowed  to 
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remain  on  the  plants.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  that  the  inlets  should  be  kept  clear  by 
timely  attention  in  trimming,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
obstruction  to  the  flow  ot  moisture  to  replace  that 
passing  off  in  the  atmosphere. 

One  reason  why  many  flowers  are  so  short-lived 
when  cut  is,  that  to  get  them  in  quickly  they  are  some- 
times subjected  to  more  heat  and  confinement  than  is 
good  for  them,  and  v/hen  to  this  there  is  loss  of  light 
as  occurs  at  this  season,  the  petals  must  inevitably 
coTie  thin  and  flimsy,  in  which  state  a  dry  air  at  once 
affects  them  unfavourably.  This  being  the  case,  any 
plants  that  are  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing cut  blooms  should  be  stood  as  near  the  glass  as 
can  be  done  without  touching,  and  in  such  positions 
that  they  may  have  full  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine 
available.  So  favoured,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  fresh  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  provided  the  situation  they  occupy  in  the  room 
when  cut  is  far  removed  from  the  fire,  and  not  where 
they  are  subjected  to  draughts,  as  they  would  be  if 
placed  between  the  door  and  the  grate,  as  there  is 
always  air  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  caused 
by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Cut  flowers  never 
last  so  well  or  look  better  anywhere  in  a  room  than 
in  window  recesses,  with  the  light  immediately  behind 
them,  as  then  the  delicacy  of  their  colours  is  seen  to 
advantage,  and  the  atmosphere  there  is  always  im- 
pregnated with  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  on 
account  of  the  temperature  in  that  particular  part 
being  several  degrees  lower,  as  may  readily  be  proved 
by  testing  it  with  a  thermometer. 

Suci  ihick  fleshy  blooms  as  those  of  the  Camellia 
may  be  rendered  quite  safe  from  tumbling  to  pieces 
by  being  wired,  which  should  always  be  done  before 
using  them,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  cause  much 
disappointment  by  casting  their  petals.  Four  bits  of 
very  fine  wire,  about  6  inches  long,  thrust  through  at 
equal  distances  near  the  base  of  the  flower  so  as  to 
cross  each  other  in  the  middle  will  pierce  the  whole, 
and  if  the  ends  are  then  brought  down  and  twisted 
around  the  stem  it  will  stand  any  amount  of  shaking 
without  coming  to  pieces.  In  Covent  Garden  the 
bouquetists  are  adepts  at  this  kind  of  v/ork  and 
mount  almost  every  -flower  they  use,  but  although 
manipulating  them  in  that  way  may  answer 
their  purpose  better  they  do  not  last  long  as  their 
s'lems  are  so  short  they  do  not  reach  the  water,  and 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  moss  worked  in  it  is  not 
readily  conducted  to  them.  The  duration  of  many 
single  flowers  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  removing 
the  anthers,  as  when  the  pollen  on  these  becomes  ripe 
the  stigma  gets  impregnated,  and  the  purpose  of 
Nature  having  been  fulfilled  after  impregnation  takes 
place,  the  petals  fall,  and  that  very  quickly  with  such 
things  as  Pelargoniums,  especially  those  of  the  Zonal 
section.  The  best  way  to  treat  these  and  all  others 
of  a  like  fragile  nature  is  to  let  fall  a  drop  of  gum 
down  the  centre  of  each,  which  will  then  glue  them 
together  at  the  base  and  make  them  secure.  In  order, 
however,  to  prevent  this  from  running  out  and  give  it 
time  to  set,  the  flowers  should  be  placed  in  an  up- 
right position  by  putting  their  stems  through  the 
bottom  of  a  sieve  or  sticking  them  in  sand.  By  the 
use  of  a  camel-hair  brush  or  a  sharp-pointed  stick  a 
number  may  be  operated  on  in  a  short  space  of 
time  and  much  disappointment  saved,  as  nothing 
is  more  provoking  just  when  the  finishing  touch 
is  being  put  to  a  bouquet  or  vase,  than  to  find 
some  of  the  petals  of  the  principal  flowers  are 
tumbling  out. 

It  often  occurs  when  flov/ers  are  sent  from  a  dis- 
tance, that  from  not  being  packed  in  air-tight  cases  and 
from  being  kept  long  on  the  road,  they  arrive  in  a 
withered  condition,  but  if  properly  treated  they  will 
quickly  revive,  and  if  not  bruised  or  injured  soon  regain 
their  original  freshness.  Instead  of  being  at  once  put 
into  glasses  of  water  and  subjected  to  the  dry  air  uf  a 
room,  they  should  either  be  carefully  spread  out  on  a 
piece  of  thick  wet  flannel  cloth,  or  moss,  and  covered 
with  a  box  pressed  tightly  down,  or  put  in  large  pans 
containing  moss  and  water  where  they  can  be  stood 
upright  and  shut  close  in  the  dark,  where  after  a  few 
hours  they  will  be  found  to  have  filled  the  empty  sap- 
vessels  and  be  looking  as  well  as  when  cut  from  the 
plants.  Especial  caie  should  be  taken  with  cuf. 
flowers  to  handle  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
not  chafed  or  rubbed,  or  they  are  sure  to  become 
bruised  and  discoloured  ;  and  more  particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  Gardenias,  Camellias,  Euchari?,  [and 
such-like  things.  S,  W* 


GREENHOUSE     PLANTS 

WORTH  NOTICE. 

Plants  whose  habit  or  growth  is  peculiar  must 
include  Cordyline  vivipara,  syn.  Chlorophytum 
Sternbergianum,  that  most  enduring  and  persistent 
of  plants — also  its  variegated  form,  whieh  is  more 
attractive  to  the  eye.  Testudinaria  elephantipes — 
Elephant's  Foot  :  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the 
first  sproutings  of  tender  green  forcing  its  way  out  of 
the  solid  lump  of  root-stock,  pieces  of  suitable 
length,  if  they  can  be  spared,  make,  when  hardened 
sufficiently,  excellent  trailers  for  tall  glasses. 
Thomasia  quercifolia  is  a  favourite  with  us,  with  an 
edging  of  gold  around  the  Oak-shaped  leaf  j  although 
its  white  Solanum-like  flower  is  insignificant,  it  stands 
well  in  water.  Rubus  australis  is  perfectly  distinct, 
an  inveterate  hooker  on  to  every  and  anything  if 
used  with  cut  flowers,  when  it  lasts  for  very  long. 
Bcaufortia  decussata  is  so  regularly  set  with  its 
opposite  sessile  leaves,  squared  or  decussate,  that  it 
attracts  when  not  in  flower.  Coccoloba  platycladon, 
from  its  being  one  of  these  plants  which  bear  the  true 
leaves  on  dilated  stems,  is  interesting  and  curious,  and 
it  is  a  plant  that  bears  coming  into  the  house,  and  is 
not  easily  killed.  Although  keeping  to  greenhouse 
plants,  I  cannot  resist  naming  a  most  singular  Oxalis, 
which  bears  these  false  leaves,  so  to  speak.  No  one 
could  guess,  even  when  the  true  trefoil  leaf  grows  at 
the  apex,  that  this  O.  bupleurifolia  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  our  native  Wood  Sorrel.  It  requires  a 
stove ;  as  also  does  O.  sensitiva,  still -less  like  a  Wood 
Sorrel,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  no  trefoil  leaflet  at 
the  end,  closing,  when  touched,  like  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  Mimosa  pudica,  and  only  when  its  yellow 
flowers  are  to  be  seen  would  one  imagine  the  plant  to 
be  an  Oxalis, 

Acacia  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  varied  genera 
of  plants,  and  is  certainly  a  most  numerous  one.  You 
think  you  are  sure  about  one  fact  with  regard  to  them, 
and  then  discover  there  are  only  certain  members  of 
this  erratic  family  that  produce  phyllodes,  others 
spines,  others  sensitive  leaves,  others  leaves  at  irre- 
gular intervals  and  seasons  at  the  tip  of  the  phyllodes ; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  A.  pyracantha,  whose  broad  and 
silvery  phyllodes  have  never  terminal  leaves  (in  this 
country  at  least).  Three  other  most  singular  and 
unique  Acacias  selected  at  the  Botanic  Garden  are 
A.  penninervis,  also  broad  leaved,  A.  pycnantha  and 
A.  heterophylla.  It  is  barely  possible  to  believe  these 
are  Acacias,  unless  one  saw  the  yellow  balls  of 
flowers,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  on  A. 
pycnantha,  and  that  these  broad  phyl'odes  are  not 
honest  leaves.  Neither  is  one  much  helped  in 
believing  that  phyllodes"  are  easily  {?)' distinguished 
from  leaves  by  the  fact  that  "they  are  always  so 
placed  that  their  edges  look  upwards  and  downwards, 
so  that  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  veins,  they  may  be  distinguished  from  true 
leaves,  which  have  their  surfaces  looking  upwards  and 
downwards."  I  have  tried  hard  to  find  these  vertical 
edges  and  horizontal  surfaces,  but  somehow  (in  this 
country)  both  phyllode  and  leaf  are  looking  upwards 
and  downwards,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  have  unlimited  means  and  plants  to 
study  from  ;  or  is  it  possible  that,  as  the  plant  only 
requires  such  change  of  position  in  its  native  climate, 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  present  locality?  It  is 
very  interesting  to  grow  Acacias  from  seed  and  watch 
their  growth,  and  mark  when  the  true  leaves  make 
their  appearance ;  it  takes  three  and  four  years 
in  some  species),  others,  again,  as  the  well-known 
A.  lophantha,  produce  true  leaves  at  once  from  the 
seed.  There  are  above  400  Acacias,  and  of  those 
procurable  in  nurseries  some  six  or  eight  of  utterly 
distinct  character  might  be  selected  for  the  amateur's 
mixed  greenhouse.  Of  this  half-dozen,  A.  pulchella 
must  be  one,  having  spines,  beautiful  small  foliage, 
which  shuts  up  at  night  (a  sprig  in  water  is  interesting 
to  watch),  quantity  of  flowers,  and  a  small-growing 
species,  which  can  be  trained  to  suit  a  limited  space. 
A.  juniperina  should  be  another  completely  distinct 
and  characteristic  in  small  plants, 

Bryophyllum  calycinum,  a  fleshy-leaved  plant, 
should  certainly  have  a  place.  It  will  do  in  a  room, 
but  during  winter  is  safer  in  the  stove.  Leaves  cast 
upon  the  gravel  or  sand  in  the  stove-bed  will  make 
buds,  and  very  interesting  it  is  to  see  such  forming  at 
the  termination  of  the  veins  at  the  notches  on  the  edge 
of  the  leaves.  There  is  quite  a  fringe  of  tiny  plants 
I   in  about  three  weeks.    If  the  leaf  is  pegged  down, 


this  result  is  sure  at  any  season.  The  flower  is 
purplish,  and  pretty  I  believe,  but  the  bud-torming 
leaf  is  the  interesting  point  of  this  plant. 

Kleinia  articulata  is  another  singular  plant,  easily 
grown,  allied  to,  but  as  unlike  Groundsel  as  is  the 
Oxalis  already  spoken  of  to  Wood  Sorrel.  It  makes 
a  good  basket-plant,  as  the  glaucous  gouty  stems 
with  tuft  of  pale  green  foliage  at  top  hang  about. 

One  other  plant  and  I  will  stop.  Oldenlandia  Dep- 
peana  is  always  in  flower.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Robertson,  then  of  Lawson's  Nursery,  advised  me  to 
get  what  appeared  a  poor  little  flower,  but  assured 
me  it  would  always  be  in  bloom,  and  most  true  have 
been  his  words.  Only  three  years  ago  did  we  get 
into  a  stock  of  it,  as  our  present  gardener  found  a 
seedling  in  a  neighbouring  pot  j  we  now  ripen  any 
amount  of  seed,  which  germinates  readily,  and  also, 
by  cutting  over  the  plants,  get  plenty  of  cuttings. 
Naturally  it  is  such  an  incessant  flowerer  there  are  no 
cuttings.  I  daresay  the  seed  would  ripen  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  one  pot  set  in  the  stove  makes  all 
sure.  The  little  pure  white  flowers  are  very  useful, 
and  last  long  in  water,  and  it  is  a  very  handy  plant 
for  coming  into  the  house.  I  believe  this  last-named 
plant  will  be  the  most  attractive  to  your  readers, 
simply  on  account  of  its  continual  flowering.  F.  J. 
Hoptf  Wardie  Lodge. 


Report  of   the  Conservator  of    State  Forests. 
Wellington.      1877. 

Captain    Campbell- Walker,     the    author    ot    this 
report,  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  forests   of  New 
Zealand,  their  nature,  the  laws  or  customs  connected 
with  them,  and  on  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to 
preserve  them  and  turn  them  to  the  best  account.    To 
this  end  Captain  Walker  traversed  the  greater  part  of 
the  North  and  South  islands,  visiting  all  or  nearly  all 
the  forest  districts,  and  noting  the  relative  abundance 
and  quality  of  the  timber  produced  in  them.     In  his 
explorations  Captain  Walker  was  much  aided  by  Mr. 
T.  Kirk,  whose  local  knowledge  both  of  the  country 
and  of  its  botany  and  geology  were  of  the  greatest 
service.     The  report  before  us  deals  in  detail  with  the 
several  districts  visited  on  the  tour  of  inspection,  and 
contains   in  small   compass   a  very  large  amount  of 
valuable   and  interesting  information  on  the  timber 
trees  and  generally  on  the  botany  of  New  Zealand. 
The  first  district  visited  was  in  the  province  of  Auck- 
land, where  the  reporter  was  "much  struck  by  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  Kauri,  Dammara  australis. 
Trunks  of  5  and  6  feet  diameter,  running  up  to  50  and 
60  feet  without  a  branch,  were  not  uncommon,  while 
those  of  smaller  dimensions,   which  would  be  con- 
sidered fine  trees  in  other  countries,  were  numerous. 
Other  districts  were  visited   in   succession,  and  the 
general  conclusion  arrived  at  is   *'  that  whilst  New 
Zealand  has  a  splendid  and  most  valuable  property  in 
her  forests  as  they  exist  now,  she  must  be  very  careful 
in  their  management,  and  no  longer  proceed  blind- 
fold   in    their    disposal    and    removal,     otherwise 
she  will  not  only  lose    them   without  any  adequate 
return  or  income  to  the  public  or  colonial  purse,  butlose 
very  much  besides  in  the  shape  of  equable  climate  and 
ample  but  not  excessive  supply  of  water  which  years 
of  labour  and  heavy  expenditure  will  hardly  replace," 
The  trees  specially  reported  on  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  the  durability  of  their  timber  and  their 
suitability  for  special  purposes.     The  most  valuable 
trees  are  thus  enumerated  : — i,    Dammara  australis, 
the  Kauri ;  2,  Podocarpus  Totara,  the  Totara ;  3,  P. 
spicata,    the   Black    Pine   or    Matai ;  4,    Libocedrus 
Doniana,  the  Arbor-vitas  or  Kawaka;  5,  L.  Bidwillii, 
the  Cedar. or  Pahautea  ;  6,   Phyllocladus  trichoman. 
oides,    the    Celery-topped    Pine    or    Tanekaha ;   7, 
Dacrydium   Colensoi,    the    Manoao;    S,    D.    West- 
landicum,  the  Westland  Pine  ;  9,   D,    intermedium, 
the  Yellow-silver  Pine ;    10,    Fagus   Menziesii,    the 
Round-leaved  Beech  or  Tawai.     For  special  purposes 
other  timbers  are  used,  as  Vitex  littoralis,  Fagus  fusca, 
Metrosideros    tomentosa,    M.    robusta,    M,    lucida, 
Leptospecmum   ericoides,    Sophora    tetraptera,    Olea 
apetala,  and  Eugenia   Maire.     Other   trees  yielding 
timber  of  less  durability  are  various  species  of  Dacry- 
dium,    Podocarpus,     Fagus,   Weinmannia,    Athero- 
sperma,  Elseocarpus,  Nesodaphne,  Alectyron,   Ixerba, 
Tetranthera,     Knightia,     Iledycarya,      Dysoxylum, 
besides  several  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  among 
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which  are  various  species  of  Myrtle,  Fuchsia, 
&c  The  Kauri  is,  however,  the  most  valuable  of 
all. 

"The  Kauri  (Dammara  australis)  is  the  finest  tree  in 
New  Zealand,  and  produces  the  most  valuable  timber. 
It  is  restricted  to  the  northern  part  of  the  North  island 
...  It  attains  a  height  of  from  120  to  160  feet  and 
upwards  ;  clean  symmetrical  trunks  may  be  seen  from 
50  to  80,  or  even  100  feet,  in  length,  varying  from  5  to 
12  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  timber  has 
acquired  a  reputation  above  all  other  New  Zealand  kinds 
from  its  value  for  masts,  spars,  and  other  purposes  of 
naval  architecture,  which,  about  the  commencement  of 
ths  present  century,  led  to  its  being  exported  for  use  in 
the  British  dc^kyards.  Except  for  general  building 
purposes  its  use  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  North 
island,  where  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  durability 
for  more  than  thirty  years  in  some  of  the  old  mission 
buildinEfs  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  weather  boarding  of 
which  exhibits  no  signs  of  decay.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city  of  Auckland, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  although  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  trustworthy  evidence  of  their  existence 
for  more  than  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years,  as  in  all 
the  towns  most  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  improvements.  Kauri  has  been 
employed,  in  connection  with  Totara  (Podocarpus 
Totara),  for  the  upper  timbers  of  the  Auckland  wharf, 
the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  colony,  and  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  .  .  .  The  superiority  of  Kauri 
to  Tasmania  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus)  under  heavy  wear 
and  tear  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  both 
timbers  on  the  Auckland  wharf,  when  the  former  was 
found  to  last  twice  as  long  as  the  latter  under  severe 
tests." 

The  extracts  above  given  will  suffice  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  Captain  Walker  has  treated  his 
subject,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  valuable  resources 
New  Zealand  has  in  her  forests. 

In  addition  to  timber  various  other  products,  are 
yielded,  such  as  Kauri  gum,  which  is  largely  used 
instead  of  mastic,  of  which  nearly  3000  tons  annually 
are  exported.  Tree  Ferns  are  exported  to  the  value 
of  ;^6oo  per  annum,,  but  the  most  curious  article  of 
exportation  is  a  Fungus,  Hirneola  polytricha,  of  which 
we  are  told  that  in  1871  this  plant  was  first  collected 
for  exportation  to  China,  where  it  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  being  boiled  and  mixed  with  bean  curd  and 
vermicelli ;  it  is  also  administered  as  a  medicine  to 
purify  the  blood.  Its  price  in  Hong  Kong  is  loAf/. 
per  pound  retail.  In  most  parts  of  New  Zealand  the 
Chinese  merchants  pay  the  collector  31/.  per  pound,  or 
^28  per  ton  for  the  Fungus  when  dry.  Fresh  speci- 
mens lose  four-fifths  of  their  weight  in  drying.  The 
total  quantity  exported  to  the  end  of  1876  was  of  the 
value  of  ^^18,294.  During  the  year  1876  alone,  2633 
cwt.  were  exported,  valued  at  ^{,6224, 

Of  the  particular  plans  recommended  by  Captain 
Walker  it  is  needless  to  say  much  in  this  place,  save 
that  they  appear  judicious,  based  as  they  are  upon 
personal  observations  in  New  Zealand  and  an  exten- 
sive practice  In  India.  The  report  is  a  valuable 
summary  of  information  on  New  Zealand  timber 
trees,  their  products,  as  well  as  the  meteorology  and 
general  climatic  conditions  of  the  islands. 


Annates  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buitenzorg. 
By  Dr.  R.  H.  Scheflfer,  Director. 
The  Buitenzorg  garden  in  Java  has  obtained  a  well 
earned  fame  for  the  beauty  of  its  arrangement  and 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  collection?.  It  was 
established  by  Reinwardt  in  1817,  governed  by  the 
famous  botanist  Blume  from  1S22 — 1826,  after  whose 
departure  the  establishment  was  superintended  by  M. 
Teysmann,  who  in  spite  of  crippled  resources  largely 
augmented  the  number  of  species  grown.  The  pre- 
sent volume  consists  of  a  series  of  botanical  memoirs 
on  the  plants  of  New  Guinea,  on  sundry  Palms,  on 
the  culture  of  Roses  in  the  Archipelago,  &c.  M. 
Teysmann  gives  some  account  of  his  journey 
to  New  Guinea,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
mentions  that  the  inhabitants  make  use  of 
the  fermented  juice  of  Nipa  when  Palm  wine 
fails,  and  abuse  it  so  much  that  they  think 
nothing  of  killing  any  one  when  under  its  influence. 
As  to  Roses,  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  Bourbons  do  best. 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  not  do  so  well,  as  a  rule. 
Many  varieties  grow,  but  refuse  to  flower 
except  on  the  hills.  Manure  is  employed 
very  abundantly,  as  the  plants  are  always  in 
growth,  and  have  no  winter  rest.  The  rich  Chinese 
are  great   Rose   buyers,  and  do   not    mind    paying 


25  florins  (Dutch)  for  a  young  plant  of  ihe  green 
Ross  !  or  for  Marshal  Niel.  The  volume  before  us  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  photographs  of  Palms, 
with  numerous  lithographic  plates  devoted  to  the 
botanical  details  of  the  flowers.  The  photographs 
make  a  plant-lover  anxious  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Batavia  forthwith. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Orchids. — Without  in  any  way  intending  to 
enumerate  the  vast  number  of  genera,  species,  and 
varieties  now  met  with  in  our  houses,  that  for  the 
most  p:irt  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction — 
many  altogether  new  to  science  and  culture,  others, 
again,  that  have  for  years  been  known  to  the  learned 
professors,  but,  not  having  been  received  in  a  living 
condition,  all  that  is  known  of  them  being  obtained 
by  a  study  and  examination  of  dried  specimens  in 
herbaria  and  botanical  descriptions  in  old,  and  there- 
fore seldom  read  works — whilst  of  others  many  were 
so  exceedingly  rare,  and  produced  their  flowers  at 
even  rarer  intervals,  that  to  many  of  those  who  had 
for  years  followed  the  culture,  and  ever  anxious  to 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  they  were  abso- 
lutely unknown — it  may  be  well  just  now,  as  we 
pass  from  one  period  of  time,  as  we  reckon  it,  to 
another  that  inevitably  follows,  to  pause,  and 
endeavour  to  cast  a  backward  glance,  and 
to  look  at  the  very  paucity  of  the  numbers  of 
plants  in  any  given  collection,  and  also  to 
remember  the  small  number  comparatively  of  the 
species  and  varieties  to  be  found  in  those  days. 
Whilst  thus  we  think  of  the  period  through  which 
many  of  us  have  passed,  let  us  carefully  look 
at  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  at  the 
present ;  notice  the  gain  in  the  number  of  forms 
and  varieties,  the  vast  additions  that  have  been 
made,  and  still  are  almost  daily  augmenting  the 
numbers  in  our  houses,  and  remember  the  ease 
with  which  a  collection  of  choice  varieties  can  now  be 
got  together,  not  forgetting  the  vast  difference  in  the 
price  that  now  has  to  be  paid  for  plants  of  real  and 
sterling  merit,  so  much  less  than  would  have  had  to 
be  given  and  were  paid  in  the  times  of  scarcity,  and 
therefore  of  considerably  greater  difficulty  to  obtain. 
Take  a?  an  example  the  Odontoglossums.  Twenty 
years  ago,  and  even  less  than  that,  about  a 
space  of  one  or  at  most  two  lights  on  the 
side  table  of  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya- 
house  would  be  all  the  room  required  for  these, 
and  the  different  species  then  represented  could 
almost  always  be  reckoned  up  by  a  single  figure.  A 
single  plant  of  O.  Pescatorei,  probably  a  nsvium  maj  us, 
pulchellum,  one  or  two  plants  of  grande,  nebulosum, 
and  citrosmum,  would  then  have  been  considered  a 
fair  number  to  represent  this  genus,  and  if,  by  good 
fortune,  a  small  piece  of  Cervantesii  or  Insleayi  could 
be  added  to  the  list  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  great 
success  and  something  of  which  one  might  feel  proud. 
Turning  to  the  present,  take  any  collection  with  any 
pretensions  to  size  and  comprehensiveness,  and  what 
do  we  find  in  this  genus  alone?  Not  purposing  to 
name  sorts  which  are  or  should  be  sufficiently  well- 
known,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  have  here 
such  a  rich,  chaste,  and  attractive  display,  and 
withal  in  such  large  numbers,  that  to  those  who 
now  have  the  opportunity  of  starting  their  gardening 
career  in  such  a  garden  of  Eden,  the  means  and 
opportunities  they  possess  and  have  at  their  fingers' 
ends  should  be  diligently  improved,  and  this  would 
enable  them  to  become  proficient  in  the  culture  of 
these  plants  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  all  such  that  there  is  no  doubt  a  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  plants  is  an  ever-increasing  and 
extending  passion,  and  that  the  tendency  in  this 
is  ever  and  always  to  obtain  the  best,  most  useful 
and  beautiful,  and  the  most  serviceable  in  decoration, 
whether  of  rooms,  or  tables,  or  for  personal  adorn- 
ment. And  since  in  this  class  we  have  those  that 
answer  to  this  latter  description,  and  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements in  an  especial  manner,  so  we  may  be  assured 
they  will  be  in  more  increasing  demand  ;  and  that 
those  who  are  capable  of  having  flowers  of  this  order 
always  at  command,  winter  or  summer,  autumn  or 
spring,  and  that  too  in  quantity,  will  be  Ihe 
men  that  will  ever  be  sought  for,  and  deserve 
and  obtain  a  higher  reward  for  their  labours  ;  and 
instead  of  the  profession  being  looked  upon  a 
luxury,  and  men  sometimes  being  influenced  by  such 
thoughts  and  the  spirit  that  follows  such  reflections, 
they  will  be  esteemed  and  considered  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  will  hold  in  any  establishment  a  place  of 
respect  and  trust  far  higher  and  more  esteemed  than 
many  unfortunately  find  themselves  to  occupy  at  the 
present  day.    \V.  Sivan^  Fallcnvfield. 


P LOWER  GARDEN,  ETC. 
Although  the  present  year  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  garden  is  never 


all  finished,  but  something  constantly  wants  doing, 
and  we  must  always  be  looking  forward  to  something 
which  we  can  improve  and  try  to  do  better  than  we 
have  hitherto  done.  Therefore  we  must  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  accomplished,  but  aim  at 
higher  and  more  favourable  results.  Proceed  with  the 
work  which  is  best  suited  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  other  circumstances.  Should  sharp  frost  set  in 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  wheeling 
manure  on  all  vacant  pieces  of  ground  while  the 
w  ilks  are  hard  ;  this  work  is  much  more  expeditiously 
done  than  at  any  other  time.  Soils  may  be  got 
ready  for  potting,  which  will  save  time  when  the 
busy  season  comes  round  In  open  weather  digging, 
trenching,  and  cleaning-up  generally  may  be  carried 
on.  The  grass  will  also  require  frequent  sweeping 
and  rolling,  in  order  to  keep  clean  and  smooth. 
In  stormy  weather  see  that  climbing  plants  in  exposed, 
positions  are  secure,  those  trained  on  walls  or  trellises 
nailed  or  tied,  and  others  that  may  have  broken 
from  their  supports  have  fresh  stakes,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  damaged.  During  intervals  of  unfavourable 
weather,  when  outdoor  work  cannot  be  carried  on  to 
advantage,  something  will  always  require  looking  to. 
Where  plants  are  kept  under  glass  have  them  carefully 
gone  over,  and  all  dead  pieces  cut  off,  decayed  leaves 
removed,  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred,  and  many 
other  matters  may  be  attended  to  which  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  when  the  time  is  more  favourable  for 
other  operation?.  Give  no  more  water  to  bedding 
plants  in  cold  weather  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  when  the  temperature  ranges  higher  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  suitable  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  good  supply,  which  probably 
may  be  sufficient  for  them  for  several  weeks. 
Where  a  large  number  of  plants  are  used  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  with  the  view  to  introduce  more  variety, 
which  is  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  modern  style  of 
flower  gardening,  a  very  pleasing  effect  might  be  made 
by  planting  some  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  perennial 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums,  &c..  and  with 
several  of  the  more  lasting  hardy  annuals  a  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  display  may  be  made  on 
borders  by  the  sides  of  walks  and  other  places  :  such 
borders  would  be  found  most  useful  for  cutting  from 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  would  be 
of  great  service  where  flowers  are  used  largely  for 
bouquets  and  for  table  decoration.  T,  Blair^  Shrub' 
land  Park. 

FRUIT  HOUSES, 

Cucumbers. — One  of  the  most  trying  and  disap- 
pointing years  to  horticulturists,  now  waning,  seems 
likely  to  go  out  in  the  good  old  English  fashion,  for 
at  the  present  time  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  last  night  de- 
scended to  20°.  This  sudden  change  from  a  long 
period  of  dull  mild  weather  will  necessitate  a  little 
extra  firing  to  prevent  the  plants  from  receiving  a 
sudden  check,  one  of  the  worst  accidents  that  can 
befall  winter  Cucumbers  at  Christmas.  To  counter- 
act sudden  depression,  economise  fuel  and  save  the 
plants  from  injury  by  hard  firing.  Blinds  or  mats 
should  be  placed  over  the  roof  at  nightfall  and  during 
snowstorms,  but  the  covering  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  Cucumbers  require  all  the  light  that  we  can  give  to 
them  in  Winter.  Whilst  guarding  against  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  avoid  exciting  the  plants  over- 
much by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  minimum 
of  68%  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  by  day  from  sun  and 
fire-heat  combined  will  be  sufficient  until  the  days  get 
longer  and  brighter.  Pay  constant  attention  to  top- 
dressing  with  rough  sods  as  the  roots  show  through, 
and  apply  clear  tepid  liquid .  Crop  lightly  and  cut  the 
fruit  young.  Watch  closely  for  red-spider,  which 
generally  follows  sharp  firing  :  the  remedies  are  well 
known.  If  the  plants  are  syringed  once  a  week  with 
a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst,  ^  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
spider  may  be  held  in  check.  In  badly  ventilated 
pits  subject  to  canker  this  troublesome  disorder  may 
now  be  expected.  The  best  remedy  is  good  quick- 
lime well  rubbed  into  the  parts  affected.  IV.  CoUruaji, 


The  Fine  Arts  department  in  the  city  of  Paris 
has  under  consideration  a  plan  for  adorning  the  pro 
menades  and  open  spaces,  down  to  the  smallest 
squares,  in  a  way  similar  to  what  has  been  done  in 
parts  of  the  Pare  Monceau,  According  to  GaHgnain\ 
the  idea  is  to  place,  at  certain  distances,  busts  of  r.ll 
the  histoiians  who  have  left  studies  of  the  maiaurs 
and  customs  of  the  capital,  in  the  great  avenuts — 
such  as  the  Champs-Elysues,  the  Avenue  du  Hois  dc 
Boulogne,  &c.  In  the  squares  will  be  erected  statues 
of  notable  personages,  provosts  of  the  guilds,  judge?, 
soldiers,  &c.,  of  all  periods,  who  have  in  any  way 
conferred  lustre  on  Paris.  Finally,  in  the  large  spaces, 
such  as  the  IJois  dc  Boulogne,  the  Butles-Chaumont, 
and  Montsouris,  groups  will  reproduce  histi.>rical 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  city  from  the  mo.t 
distant  times  to  our  days. 
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FOLLOWING  a  practice  which  has  now 
become  customary,  we  turn  over  the 
record  of  the  year,  now  at  its  close,  and  proceed 
to  glean  from  the  mingled  statements  what  there 
may  be  which  will  in  the  future  render  the  year 
memorable — or  what  there  has  been  in  it  that 
is  deserving  of  more  than  ephemeral  notice. 
Taking  in  this  way  a  general  survey  from  a 
distance  as  it  were,  we  see  things  in  better  per- 
spective, and  can  form  a  juster  estimate  of 
their  proper  proportions  than  we  could  do  at 
the  time  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  amid  which 
work  has  to  be  done  now-a-days. 

Wholesome  activity  rather  than  startling 
advance  seems  to  have  characterised  the  horti- 
culture of  the  year  ;  falling  back  there  has  been 
none;  of  steady  onward  progress,  more  percept- 
ible in  the  future  perhaps,  there  has  been  much. 

In  scientific  horticulture  the  two  main  events 
of  the  year  are  the  establishment  of  a  physiolo- 
gical laboratory  at  Kew,  and  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  Fertilisation  of 
Plants.  The  laboratory  has,  we  believe,  already 
been  utilised  by  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his 
experiments  on  germs,  by  Dr.  Burdon  Saun- 
DERSON,  and  others ;  and  v;e  would  fain 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  foundations 
of  improved  practice  in  horticulture  may 
be  laid  in  the  accurate  study  of  plant- 
life,  and  the  conditions  favouring  it  in  the 
laboratory  at  Kew.  The  garden  and  the  her- 
barium have  each  in  their  respective  ways  been 
of  incalculable  service  to  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture. There  is  urgent  need  for  physiology — 
the  study  of  the  living  plant  in  action — to 
be  prosecuted,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  till 
the  newly-opened  laboratory  shall  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  herbarium  as  a  great 
centre  of  scientific  discovery,  and  a  means  of 
diffusing  information  for  the  common  good. 
Mr.  Darwin's  book,  whatever  modification 
may  hereafter  have  to  be  made  in  the  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  must  of  necessity  form  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  work  of  the  future.  Hybridists, 
propagators,  and  raisers  of  seedlings  will  in 
time  consciously  or  unconsciously  mould  their 
procedures  on  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Darwin. 

Practical  horticulture,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
estimated  in  a  general  way,  without  going  into 
detail,  may  be  roughly  gauged  by  reference  to 
the  various  horticultural  exhibitions  of  the  year. 
If  numbers  be  a  test  of  merit  or  progress,  then 
practical  horticulture  must  be  very  flourishing. 
Exhibitions  increase  on  all  sides,  and  if  they 
are  not  always  called  for  by  any  real  exigencies 
of  horticulture,  at  least  they  evince  an  increasing 
love  of  flowers  among  the  populace.  So  far 
as  gardeners  themselves  are  concerned,  we 
strongly  doubt  the  good  effects  of  these  ever- 
increasing  shows. 

Leaving  that  topic,  however,  as  one  not 
suited  for  discussion  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  may  say  that  the  general  average  of  merit 
in  plants  exhibited  has  been  high.  The  shows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  through- 
out the  year  been  excellent,  the  fortnightly  and 
monthly  committee  meetings  have  been  kept 
up  with  spirit,  and  have  been  of  the  most  inte- 
resting character,  though  neither  the  South 
Kensingtonians  nor  the  general  public  seemed 
at  all  to  appreciate  the  treasures  prepared 
for  their  delectation.  When  HER  MAJESTY 
on  one  occasion,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  another,  visited  the  gardens,  there  was 
indeed  a  large  influx  of  visitors,  but 
they  came  to  see  the  QtJEEN   or  the  Prince, 


and  the  flowers  and  fruit  were  less  than  second- 
ary considerations.  As  to  the  Society,  the 
supposed  national  exponent  of  British  horticul- 
ture, it  has  not  done  much  to  act  up  to  its  duties 
— as  much,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected  under 
present  circumstances.  Its  finances  are,  we 
ijelieve,  somewhat  better,  and  there  have  been  a 
few  new  members  added,  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  indications  of  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  of  the  necessity  of 
reconstructing  and  reorganising  the  Society. 
The  proposed  appointment,  however,  of  a  paid 
secretary,  conversant  with  scientific  horticul- 
ture, is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
we  only  trust  that  the  scandalous  jobbery 
which  dictated  a  former  appointment  of  the 
kind  may  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
electors  on  this  occasion,  and  induce  them  to 
make  a  proper  selection.  Of  foreign  and 
provincial  exhibitions,  we  can  only  say  that 
neither  that  at  Amsterdam  nor  that  at  Carlisle 
were  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  such  im- 
portant exhibitions.  The  Carlisle  show  was 
also  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  weather. 

To  the  weather  also  must  be  attributed  a 
fruit  crop  worse  probably  than  has  ever  been 
experienced  before,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as 
Nuts  and  small  fruits  are  concerned.  The 
Potato  crop  was  not  much  better,  though,  per- 
haps, hardly  so  bad  as  was  at  one  time  anti- 
cipated. 

The  Colorado  beetle  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  among  us,  but  when  he  does  come 
we  shall  at  least  be  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
him  ;  and  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  making  his  lineaments  known  to  those  whom 
they  concern,  that  we  may  hope  not  to  have  so 
many  boxes  of  ladybirds  sent  to  us  in  future 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  the  dreaded 
foes. 

Seed  killing  and  seed  dyeing  have  unfor- 
tunately made  their  appearance  again,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  unprincipled  mani- 
pulators of  such  wares  will  speedily  find  that 
the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  some  other  less  risky  business. 

The  obituary  list  of  the  year  is  perhaps  less 
heavy  than  usual,  and  contains  fewer  distin- 
guished names  ;  nevertheless,  we  count  among 
our  losses  the  names  of  ALEXANDER  Braun, 
the  noted  botanist  of  Berlin ;  of  HUGH 
Weddell,  of  Alfred  Smee,  so  well  known  as 
an  enthusiastic  horticulturist  and  a  keen  man 
of  science ;  and  pf  Thomas  Rivers,  whose 
great  achievements  and  fine  character  formed 
so  lately  the  subject  of  comments  in  our  pages. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  wind  up  the  year  with, 
but  our  duty  as  chroniclers  compels  us  to  notice 
the  disastrous  fire  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  the  eminent  horti- 
cultural builders,  and  the  lamentable  destruction 
of  new  plants  in  the  adjoining  establishment  of 
Mr.  Bull.  Happily  no  loss  of  human  life  is 
reported,  but  the  destruction  of  many  fine 
plants  is  a  matter  which  will  cause  all  plant 
lovers  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  Bull,  whose 
energy  in  collecting  them  together  has  been  so 
remarkable.  Fortunately,  though  the  loss  is 
great,  there  are  still  many  left  to  replace  those 
destroyed.  Le  roi  est  mart  —  vive  le  roil 
Regrets  are  unavailing.  On  the  whole  we 
horticulturists  have  deep  reason  to  be  thankful, 
and  good  grounds  for  anticipating  that  1S78 
will  be  a  year  of  progress.  Let  us  all  resolve 
that  the  fault  shall  not  be  ours  if  it  prove 
otherwise.       

The  following  statement  has  been  sent  to  as  for 
publication  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  : — 

' '  The  Council  submit  to  Fellows  and  members  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

''The  end  of  1876  found  the  Fellows,  as  a  body,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  privileges  and  divided  into  hostile 
sections,  their  resignations  alarmingly  numerous,  and 
new  candidates  for  the  fellowship  few  ;  the  Council, 
unable  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  wishes  of  the  contending 
parties,  obliged  to  maintain  South  Kensington  Gardens, 


and  without  funds  in  possession  or  prospect  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  Society  with  credit  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1877.  In  this  situation  all  parties  saw  the  necessity 
for  mutual  concessions,  and  the  Society  ceased  to  be 
torn  by  internal  strife.  The  privileges  claimed  by 
Fellows  were  granted  to  them  and  added  to,  and  a  new 
body  of  annual  members  created.  Resignations  ceased, 
and  candidates  for  admission  presented  themselves  in 
numbers  which,  though  absolutely  large,  are  still  far 
short  of  those  required  to  place  the  Society  on  a  safe 
footing  for  the  future. 

"  The  fortnightly  fruit  and  floral  meetings  were  held 
in  the  conservatory,  and  through  the  admirable  exertions 
of  the  exhibitors  assumed  the  beauty  and  dimensions  of 
regular  shows  ;  and  the  Saturday  promenades  were  re- 
sumed, although  much  later  in  the  season  than  the 
Council  could  have  wished.  In  addition  to  the  fort- 
nightly exhibitions,  a  special  show  of  Covent  Garden 
produce  proved  most  attractive  ;  and  two  magnificent 
summer  shows  held  in  the  Gardens  were  honoured 
respectively  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  During  the  year  the  scientific  and  practical  work  of 
the  Society  has  been  satisfactorily  prosecuted  at  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  from  v/hich  also  plants,  cuttings  and 
seeds  have  been  largely  distributed  among  the  Fellows. 
179  debenture  holders  have  accepted  Fellows'  privileges 
(except  that  of  voting)  in  lieu  of  interest  on  their  deben- 
tures, and  the  Council  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
a  similar  arrangement  on  a  more  extended  scale  for  1878. 
All  the  expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  year  have  been 
paid  up  to  date  and  out  of  revenue. 

"  Next  year,  during  March,  April  and  May,  the  fort- 
nightly exhibitions  will  be  held  in  the  conservatory.  On 
these  occasions  a  band  will  attend.  In  June  a  four  days' 
show,  which  the  Council  hope  will  at  least  equal  any 
ever  seen  in  London,  will  be  held  in  the  Gardens.  In 
July  a  four  days'  provincial  show  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
held,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  at  Preston  ;  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  being  raised  by  guarantee.  Any 
surplus  from  this  show  will  be  vested  in  trustees,  for  the 
promotion  of  similar  shows,  which  experience  has  shown 
powerfully  stimulate  practical  horticulture,  The  Council 
hope  to  resume  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  on  a  suitable  footing,  and  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  correspondents  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  collection  and  transmission  to  England  of  rare 
seeds  and  plants. 

"  The  Council  desire  to  render  the  South  Kensington 
Gardens  attractive  to  London  Fellows  and  members, 
and  with  this  object  will  provide  a  band  and  give  pro- 
menades every  Saturday  while  the  attendance  justifies 
the  outlay.  These  promenades  will  commence  on 
Saturday,  January  19,  will,  during  the  winter,  last  from 
3  to  5  P.M.,  and  be  held  in  the  conservatory,  which  will 
be  warmed,  and  when  necessary  lighted  at  dusk  ; 
Fellows'  tickets  and  small  book  orders  will  admit  to 
them  ;  and,  to  render  them  select,  the  minimum  charge 
to  the  public  will  be  half-a-crown.  Members  will  have 
personal  admission.  From  wishes  expressed  at  general 
meetings  and  otherwise  conveyed  to  them,  the  Council 
believe  that  a  summer /i<«,  to  be  held  in  the  evening, 
would  yield  gratification  to  many  of  the  Fellows,  and 
they  will  give  the  subject  their  consideration.  Fellows' 
privileges  will  remain  as  settled  this  year.  Lists  of 
these  and  of  the  promenades,  exhibitions,  and  shows  for 
1878  will  be  sent  to  each  Fellow  and  member  in  due 
course. 

"Although  the  position  of  the  Society  has  improved  to 
an  extent  that  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Council  must  remind 
Fellows  and  members,  especially  those  resident  in 
London,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  annual 
subscriptions  is  still  far  short  of  the  ^Jio.ooo  which  must  be 
raised  from  that  source  duiing  the  next  twelve  months, 
to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  the  South  Kensington 
Gardens.  The  money  must  come  fromthe  subscriptions 
of  Fellows  and  other  annual  subscribers  ;  if  not  so  raised 
the  gardens  will  be  forfeited,  and  perhaps  built  over  ; 
if  so  raised,  they  will  be  secured  to  the  Society  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Council  believe  that  if  Fellows  and 
members  exert  themselves  individually  to  induce  their 
friendstojoin  the  Society,  the  amount  required,  which 
exceeds  the  average  income  from  subscriptions  in  the 
years  1871  to  1874  inclusive  by  less  than  ;^20oo,  can 
easily  be  obtained.  If  the  gardens  are  to  be  preserved 
this  effort  must  be  made  at  once." 

We  much  regret  to  state  that   Messrs.   J. 

Weeks  &  Co.'s  extensive  premises  in  Maude  Grove, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Sunday  morning  last.  The  fire  broke  out  about 
10.30  a.m.,  and  steamers  from  Brompton,  Kensing*. 
ton,  Bayswater,  Portland  Road,  and  King  Street, 
Regent  Street,  were  quickly  summoned  to  the  scene, 
but  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  firemen  the  whole 
range  of  premises  were  soon  alight,  and  about  an 
hour  after  the  outbreak  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  loud 
crash  on  to  the  valuable  machinery  underneath,  and 
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the  fire  soon  attacked  an  adjoining  cottage  and  some 
stabling,  and  also  several  of  Mr.  Bull's  plant-houses 
and  a  covered  yard,  the  roof  of  the  latter  being  burnt 
off.  For  more  than  three  hours  the  firemen  continued 
to  direct  the  water  from  the  engines,  and  up  to  Sun- 
day night  a  stand-pipe  was  employed  in  cooling  the 
heated  ruins.  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.  request  us  lo 
state  that  while  much  regretting  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience that  must  inevitably  result  from  the  loss  of 
their  workshops,  it  is  only  one  out  of  their  four  busi- 
ness premises  that  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  by 
converting  portions  of  the  foundry,  boiler-works  and 
stores  into  temporary  workshops,  the  general  conduct 
of  their  business  will  suffer  no  interruption. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  propose  to  migrate  to  the  Temple  Club 
in  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  close  to  the  Temple  Station. 
We  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  accommodation  ofTered,  and  hope  that  the  Club 
may  continue  to  be  the  bond  of  union  and  good  fellow- 
ship between  all  sections  of  horticulturists. 

Some  months  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  a  plant  of  Welwitschia  at  Kew,  with  its  two 
green  leaves  in  a  living  condition.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  plant'still  continues  in  a  good  state,  and 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  hope  that 
eventually  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  see  in  a 
living  condition  this  most  extraordinary  plant. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  who 

has  so  long  and  so  well  filled  the  post  of  head  gar- 
dener at  Chiswick  House,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  latterly  in  that  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  about  to  retire,  in 
consequence  of  failing  health,  and  that  Mr.  Michael 
May,  formerly  of  Chatsworth  and  Hampton  Court, 
who  has  been  foreman  at  Chiswick  House  for  the  last 
three  years,  will  succeed  him.  We  are  also  gratified 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Edmonds  retires  upon  a  pension 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  in 
recognition  of  his  services. 

— —  The  splendid  samples  of  'Apples  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  gr.  to  W,  Egerton  Hubbard,  E^q., 
Leonardslee,  tlorsham,  were  such  excellent  examples 
of  good  management  in  the  preservation  of  fruit  that 
the  rules  observed  by  Mr.  Ford,  though  not  novel, 
may  yet  be  given  as  a  guide  to  young  gardeners. 
There  are  always  learners  among  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  repeat  lessons  of  instruction. 
Cleanliness  and  sweetness  is  a  first  condition  in  a 
fruit-room,  and  therefore  Mr.  Ford  thoroughly  white- 
washes the  walls  of  his  fruit-room  every  summer. 
No  variety  of  Apple  is  gathered  until  it  is  quite  ripe 
and  fit  for  housing,  and  picking  and  storing  is  done 
only  when  the  fruit  are  quite  dry,  and  the  handling  of 
the  Apples  is  done  with  great  care.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter,  one  having  much  to  do  with  pre- 
serving fruit  in  line  condition.  In  storing  the  Apples 
are  placed  two  deep  only,  and  no  straw  is  used  for  the 
shelves.  The  fruit-room  is  thoroughly  ventilated 
night  and  day,  and  the  ventilators  are  closed  only 
when  bad  frosty  weather  happens.  The  fruit  are  not 
handled  till  wanted,  except  it  should  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  decaying  specimens,  but  under  Mr. 
Ford's  method  of  treatment  loss  from  this  cau5e  is 
quite  minimised.  Pears  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  similarly  favourable  results.  Mr. 
Ford's  practice  appears  to  be  the  farthest  removed 
from  *' coddling" — the  justification  is  found  in  the 
excellent  samples  of  fruit  he  is  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  spring. 

■  What  a  fine  berried  plant  for  the  Christmas 

season  Ardutus  Andrachne  makes  !  There  is  a 
specimen  of  it  at  Ealing  Park  growing  with  other 
interesting  trees  on  the  lawn,  which  is  now  loaded 
with  bunches  of  bright  orange  berries,  in  quite  large 
clusters,  and  branches  of  it  in  a  cut  state  do  excellent 
service,  mingled  with  Holly,  &c.,  for  house  and 
church  decoration.  The  Mnoch  red  trunk,  from 
which  the  bark  peeli  ofT  annually,  lends  a  certain 
attractiveness  to  the  tr«e.  The  birds  appear  to  be 
fond  of  the  berries  as  an  aiticle  of  fooJ. 

There  isafme  example  of  Drac/1;naardorea 

in  the  stove-house  at  Ealing  Park,     The  specimen  is 


about  5  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  clothed  with  long, 
broad,  bold,  pendulous  leaves  to  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
ihe  younger  leaves  being  somewhat  erect.  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  gardener  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  is 
lo  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  such  a  well- 
condition  example  of  a  plant  that  is  said  to  be  not  at 
all  common  just  now.  It  is  a  fine  bold  subject  for 
a  warm  conservatory. 

The  following  Orchids  are  now  in  flower  at 

the  Victorii  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hol- 
lo way  :  — 

Atigrjecutn  sesquipedale 
Botlea  Patini 
Caianthe  Veitctiii 

,,     vestita  lutea  oculata 

,,     ,,     rubra 
Cattleya  Trianai 
Colax  jiigosus 
Cirrhopetakim  species 
Cymbidium     Mastersii    super- 
bum 
Cypnpedium  Boxallii 

,,     Crossianum 

,,     Dayanum 

,,     Harrisianum 

,,     insigne 

,,     pardiniim 

,,     Swannianum 

,,     Sedeni 

,,     vetiustum 

,,     ,.     spcciabile 
Dendrobium  bigibbuni 

,,     moiiilifortne 

,,     nobile 

,,     superbiens 


Dendrobium  WalHchiauum 
I  Leelia  autumnalis 
Lycaste  Sliinneti 
{  !MasdevaIIia  ignea 
I       .,     polysiicta 
Maxillaria  picta 
Neoltia  maculata 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra; 
,,     cirrhosum 
,,     „     Kiaboctiorum' 
,,     crispum 
,,     Ehrenbergii 
,,     Pescatorel 
,,     Rossii 
„     , ,     maj  or 
I       ,,     Uro-Skinneri 
Oncidium  cucullatum 
,,     ornittiotynchum 
Ornithidiutn  soplironites 
Rodriguezia  secunda 
Saccolabium  giganieura 
Vanda  tricolor  superba 
I       „     ,,     insignis 
Zygopetalum  Mackayii 


We  are  informed  that  Mr.   McKelvie  has 

resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  [Dundee  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  that  his  successor  in  the 
ofhce  is  Mr.  David  P.  Scott,  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Scotland. 

The  present  disgraceful  condition  of  Rotten 

Row  is  the  subject  of  the  following  comments  in  Land 
and  Watfv,  after  reading  which  we  are  constrained  to 
a^k  what  the  new  bailiff  is  doing  for  his  salary  ?  His 
road-making  experience  was  the  only  qualification 
that  could  be  claimed  for  him  on  his  appointment, 
but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  were  allowed  to  use  even 
that  little  knowledge  with  any  advantage  to  the 
State  :— 

"Michael  Scott,  we  are  told,  kept  his  assistant 
demons  in  subjection  under  the  condition  of  finding 
them  never-endmg  work,  the  penalty  for  failing  in  doing 
so  being  his  own  destruction.  He  solved  the  difficulty 
by  setting  them  to  make  ropes  out  of  sea-sand.  Surely 
the  department  having  charge  of  Hyde  Park  must  be 
under  some  similar  obligation  to  the  clamorous  jobbers, 
their  demons,  and  !meet  it  by  setting  the  endless  and 
hopeless  task  of  constructing  a  serviceable  road  out  of 
broken  brickbats  and  rotten  plaster.  The  attempt  is 
now,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  in  progress, 
and  the  result,  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  disgrace  and  a 
scandal.  The  same  system  goes  on  year  after  year.  In 
the  autumn  the  Row  is  closed  from  end  to  end  ;  hun- 
dreds of  labourers  with  carts  and  horses  are  employed  ; 
the  filthy  surface  and  decayed  substance  beneath  are 
scraped  off,  picked  up,  and  replaced  with  loads  of 
similar  rubbish,  the  refuse  of  condemned  houses,  a  sub- 
stance which  builders  in  general  pay  heavily  for  per- 
mission to  'shoot,'  but  which  in  Hyde  Park  is  pur- 
chased, doubtless  at  a  high  price.  About  November, 
the  Knightsbridge  ride  having  in  the  meantime  become 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  dangerous,  one-half  of  the 
Row  is  opened  to  the  public,  and  long  before  the  other 
is  ready,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment,  it  is  at  least 
partially  worn  out.  At  this  moment  numerous  gangs  of 
men  are  employed  in  '  darning  '  it,  and  so  the  work 
goes  on,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  'for  ever.'  We  have 
heard  that  this  work  costs  the  public  ^^Sooo  a  year. 
Besides  the  enormous  expense  and  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  riding  public  is  subjected,  another  evil  arises 
from  the  stupid  system  pursued,  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  apparent  and  which  affects  all  frequenters  of  the 
park.  The  constant  accession  of  rubbish  and  sand  has 
so  raised  the  ground  that  the  stems  of  the  Elms  forming 
the  avenues  have  been  buried  some  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  in  consequence  their  tops  are  fast  dying.  They  are 
all  young  trees,  but  in  nearly  as  decayed  a  state  as  the 
old  ones  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Elms  are  perhaps  not 
the  best  trees  for  the  purpose,  but  they  will  live  and  grow 
into  fine  timber  if  only  their  roots,  which  run  along  near 
the  surface,  have  room  to  spread,  'this  the  mass  of 
concrete  and  rubble  entirely  forbids,  and  the  trees,  espe- 
cially at  the  east  end,  are  already  half  destroyed." 

According  to  the  Gardeners'  Monthly,  the  new 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  for  which  Messrs. 
Veitcii  &  Sons  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  spring,  is 


getting  so  abundant  in  America  as  to  find  its  way  to 
the  auction-room,  looo  plants  having  been  recently 
disposed  of  in  this  way  in  New  York. 

We  have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Rose  Society:^ 

''We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  date3 
of  the  exhibitions  for  1878  are  now  fixed.  The  metro-- 
politan  show  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
Saturday,  June  29  ;  and  the  provincial  exhibition  at 
Manchester,  on  Saturday,  July  6,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  fn 
both  instances  the  arrangements  are  most  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  We  have  fought  hard 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many  to  get  some  other 
day  in  the  week,  but  have  been  obliged  lo  give  way.  The 
executive  committee  will  meet  early  in  January  to 
arrange  the  schedules  for  the  consideration  of  the  general 
committee.    The  Hon.  Secretarits." 

The  Screw  Pines  (Pandanus)  hitherto  have 

presented  great  difficulties  in  their  study,  but  never- 
theless Dr.  I.  Bayley  Balfour  has  summoned 
resolution  to  commence  work  on  a  monograph  of  the 
group,  his  preliminary  notice  being  laid  before  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  (December  6), 
The  variability  of  species,  inability  to  obtain  male 
flowers,  the  feeble  character  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  fact  of  the  fiuit  on  bsing  dried  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive features,  render  elucidation  of  the  group 
most  troublesome.  It  seems,  though  early  voyagers 
took  notice  of  the  Screw  Pines,  their  descriptions  and 
identificitions  are  most  faulty  ;  nor  have  recent  travel- 
lers added  much  to  their  botanical  history.  RuM- 
PHius,  to  whom  we  owe  the  name  Pandanus, 
has  poor  figures  compared  with  those  of  Rede  a 
century  before.  Linn.t^us  indicated  a  plant,  Bromelia 
sylvestri?,  but  omitted  nevertheless  the  gen-is  Panda- 
nus— an  omission  rectified  by  his  son.  Many  of  the 
named  genera  and  species  of  the  Pandanacere,  it 
seems,  will  necessarily  have  to  be  rejected,  Tne 
group  goes  eastward  from  Africa  through  the  Masca- 
renes,  India,  Malay  Archipelago,  Australia,  as  far  as 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two  centres  are  said  to  exist, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Mascarene  Island?,  and 
the  species  do  not  commingle.  Dr.  Balfour  com- 
plains of  the  needless  multiplication  of  names  by 
horticulturists,  but  nevertheless  desires  every  infor- 
mation, that  he  may  be  enabled,  on  publication  of  his 
provisional  list,  afterwards  to  correct  the  synonymy, 
&c.,  as  his  monograph  proceeds.  We  hope  at  a  later 
date  to  be  enabled  to  refer  more  fully  to  his  list,  and 
possibly  those  horticulturists  interested  in  the  subject 
may  afford  hints  to  the  author  in  his  attempt  to  un- 
ravel this  confusing  group. 

If  the  large  Horticultural  Exhibitions 

held  in  London  are  experiencing  a  decline,  it  would 
appear  that  horticultural  societies  in  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  are  able  to  show  a  state  of 
things  of  an  agreeable  and  prosperous  character. 
The  shows  which  take  place  at  Richmond,  Chislt- 
hurst,  Highgate,  Ealing,  and  other  places,  are  not 
only  thoroughly  good  in  themselves,  but  of  an  exten- 
sive character  also,  and,  being  well  manigeH,  they  are 
able  to  pay  their  way.  The  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society,  which  has  now  been  established  three  years, 
can  show  a  remarkably  prosperous  career.  The  first 
year's  income  wis  something  over  ^250,  the  second 
year  it  exceeded  ^^400,  and  in  the  balance-sheet  just 
published  the  income  for  the  past  year  was  just  over 
^500,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  balance  left 
over  from  each  exhibition  shows  a  much  more  marked 
increase  than  the  income,  for  in  1S75  it  was  ^^i  3^.  I0(/. ; 
in  1876,  i,\i  I5J-.  ii(/.  ;  and  in  1877,  ^47  iij.  i(/. 
The  Ealing  Society  will  next  year  embrace  a  spring 
and  autumn  show  in  its  programme,  with  every 
probability  of  their  proving  successes  in  every  respect. 
These  societies  are  well  worked,  in  each  case  an  active 
committee  of  practical  business  men,  in  combination 
with  experienced  hoiticulturists,  have  the  direction  of 
afiairs ;  all  items  of  expenditure  are  carefully  con- 
sidered and  brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
consistent  with  clTiciency,  and  the  subscription  lists  in 
each  case  are  well  looked  after.  As  long  as  societies 
are  well  worked  the  danger  of  linancial  failure  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  only  a  wet  and  un- 
propitious  show  day  that  can  cause  apprehension  on 
financial  grounds.  The  best  commillee  ever  formed 
cannot  control  the  weather,  but  it  should  h;ive  a 
reserve  fund  to  fall  b.ick  on  in  case  of  financial  collapse 
from  this  cause, 
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Lapageria  alba. — The  remarkable  floiiferousness 
of  this  plant  has  been  well  exemplified  the  past  season 
in  the  Camellia-house  of  Mr.  C.  \V.  Cowan,  of 
Valleyfield,  Pennicuick.  It  produced  not  only  several 
hundred  flowers,  but  there  were  about  400  fully 
expanded  delicate  wax-like  blooms  adorning  the  plant 
at  one  time.  This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
very  earliest  introduced  plants,  having  found  its  way 
here,  I  understand,  from  the  Exeter  Nurseries  when 
it  was  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  growing  on  a  trellis 
facing  the  glass  in  the  tall  perpendicular  front  of  the 
Camellia-house,  and  is  planted  out  in  a  slate  tub.  No 
such  plant  for  general  excellence  has  come  under  my 
eye,  not  even  the  famous  Trentham  plant,  although 
the  latter  is  larger  ;  this  one  seems  revelling  under  the 
cool  winter  treatment  common  to  all  well-managed 
Camellia-houses.  Indeed,  the  Camellias  themselves, 
particularly  alba-plena  and  imbricata,  are  equally 
notable  for  good  culture,  being  great  cylindrical 
masses  of  foliage  quite  12  feet  high,  and  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  grown  in  strong  hooped  circular  tubs. 
These  things  particularly  reflect  considerable- credit  on 
Mr.  Burd,  who  hailed  from  the  sound  practical  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  James  M'Nab  to  this  place  some  thirty 
years  ago.  A, 

Pinus  insignis. — Seeing  Mr.  Penford's  remarks 
at  p.  724,  I  was  induced  to  measure  a  specimen  here 
that  was  planted  in  April,  1869.  When  planted 
the  tree  in  question  was  turned  out  of  a  pot,  and  had 
a  leader  and  four  lateral  shoots,  and  was  2\  feet  high. 
The  height  now  is  21  ieet,  girth  of  the  bole  at  i  foot 
from  the  ground  2  feet  8  inches,  circumference  of  the 
branches  42  feet.  Fine  specimens  of  Abies  Douglasii 
and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  are  now  21  feet  high. 
Arbutus  Unedo,  turned  out  of  4-inch  pots  in  1S68,  are 
now  10  and  12  feet  high,  with  fine  heads  on  them, 
covered  with  flowers  and  fruit.  In  planting  the  trees 
and  shrubs  here  the  ground  was  trenched,  keeping 
the  good  soil  at  the  top,  and  forking  up  the  subsoil. 
The  growth  of  the  plants  has  well  repaid  the  labour. 
W,  Hutchison,  Llwyndii  CourL 

Poinsetiia  pulcherrima. — At  this  dull  season  no 
flower  can  surpass  the  dazzling  effect  produced  by  a 
well-grown  lot  of  Poinsettias,  such  as  are  now  in 
flower  at  Old  Sneed  Park.  A  large  quantity  were 
struck  in  July  and  August,  and  grown  on  in  large 
6o-pots,  the  most  convenient  size  for  house  decora- 
tion ;  and  the  plant  so  confined  makes  but  little 
growth,  therefore  the  result  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  a 
grand  head  of  bracts,  suitable  for  any  purpose.  My 
plants  vary  in  height  from  6  to  18  inches,  with  bracts 
varying  in  diameter  from  lo  to  iS  inches.  Many 
larger  specimens  are  also  grown  with  bracts  measuring 
fully  23  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  thought  here  to 
be  especially  good.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  Poinsettia  growers  as  to  what  size  they  have  been 
grown.  E.  M. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum.  —  This  popular 
Orchid,  so  long  known  and  appreciated,  bids  fair  to 
rival  even  the  most  wayward  of  the  species  of  this 
family  for  diversity,  both  in  point  of  habit  and  in- 
florescence. The  exceeding  richness  of  the  flowers, 
remarkable  alike  for  depth  of  colour  and  great  sub- 
stance, stamp  this  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  a  general  collection.  Usually  it  is  of 
somewhat  pendulous  habit,  throwing  its  pseudobulbs 
somewhat  in  arching  fashion  from  the  centre  of 
growth.  Unlike  its  compeer  D.  nobile  it  flowers  from 
the  maturing,  not  from  the  matured  growth,  and 
although  it  may  be  comparatively  mismanaged,  so  as 
to  yield  only  a  few  flowers  at  the  extremity,  in  good 
hands  any  variety  will  flower  haU-way  down  the 
growths.  What  induces  me  to  speak  of  it  now  isthe 
coming  in  contact  with  a  very  superb  variety  in  the 
choice  well-managed  collection  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Boyd, 
of  Ormiston  House,  Kelso.  This  variety  had  actually 
the  very  large  number  of  ninety-eight  flowers  on  a 
single  growth,  that  growth  being  from  4  to  5  feet  long — • 
quiie  the  height  of  a  stout  well-grown  Wheat-stalk  ! 
Great  as  is  the  variety  in  D.  Wardianum,  as  Professor 
Reichenbach  truly  says,  this  chrysanthum,  in  the 
remarkable  instance  quoted,  seems  quite  to  outvie  it. 
The  pseudobulbs  were  so  long  that  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
who  is  no  novice  in  Orchid -growing,  as  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  remember  in  his  examples  at  the  Inter- 
national Show  of  1866,  had  to  tie  it  up  perpendicularly. 
The  variety  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  remarkable  that 
a  simple  notice  of  it  for  present  comparison  and  future 
reference,  would,  I  opine,  be  interesting  to  your  rapidly 
increasing  list  of  Orchidophilists.  Jatnes  Anderson, 

The  Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — Although  there 
is  an  undoubted  similarity  between  the  tubers  of 
Magnum  Bonum  and  White  Belgian  Kidneys,  the 
haulm  is  so  different  that  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
grower  continuing  to  cultivate  the  latter  variety  under 


the  name  of  the  former  if  he  has  once  grown  both 
kinds.  The  haulm  of  Magnum  Bonum,  where  grown 
on  good  soil,  reaches  to  a  height  of  30  inches,  is  very 
woody  and  erect,  and  has  medium-sized  rough  leaves, 
indeed  it  resembles  the  well-known  top  growth  of 
Victoria  more  than  any  other  kind.  The  haulm  of 
Belgian  Kidney  reaches  to  an  average  height  of  18 
inches,  is  of  more  compact  habit;  the  foliage  generally 
resembles  that  of  Bresee's  Prolific,  the  leaves  being 
green  and  glossy,  but  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  more 
erect.  Even  by  the  slicing  of  the  tubers  I  have  been 
enabled  to  detect  the  different  sorts,  as  the  flesh  of  the 
Belgian  Kidney  has  a  yellow  tinge  and  is  rather  coarse 
and  watery  ;  the  skin  also  has  a  pink  tinge.  Magnum 
Bonum  has  flesh  of  solid  and  fine  quality,  whiter  than 
that  of  the  preceding  kind,  and  displaying  the  smallest 
quantity  of  moisture  on  the  surface.  I  have  this  day 
enjoyed  a  singular  experience,  having  had  a  dish  ol 
Magnum  Bonum  cooked  from  lots  grown  here  in  clay 
loam,  in  Wilts  in  black  sandy  loam,  and  in  Berks  on 
gravel,  but  the  diversity  of  soils  gave  no  divergence  in 
the  quality  of  the  Potatos  when  cooked,  all  the  tubers 
being  then  exactly  alike.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Belgian  Kidney  have  been  sold 
for  Magnum  Bonum,  as  in  a  varied  Potato  experience 
I  have  not  seen  other  but  the  real  kind  growing  under 
that  name.  Seed  houses,  as  a  rule,  don't  do  that  sort 
of  business,  for  even  if  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  by  no 
means  {in  spite  of  recent  revelations)  a  feature  of  the 
trade,  it  would  soon  provoke  more  loss  than  gain  ;  no 
seed  house  can  continue  to  trade  long  on  the  credulity 
of  its  customers.  It  may  answer  a  certain  purpose  to 
start  stories  of  this  kind,  as  was  the  case  with  another 
somewhat  popular  Potato  a  couple  of  years  since,  but 
they  won't  bear  inquiry.  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  fine  main 
crop  Potato,  and  merits  all  that  has  been  [said  in  its 
favour  this  season,  which  has  peculiarly  suited  it. 
A.  D. 

Root-pruning  v.  Finger-and-tliumb  Pruning. 
— I  think  finger-and-thumb  pruning  is  of  little  use  in 
the  case  of  trees  outside  if  the  roots  are  in  a  cold 
subsoil,  the  result  of  the  practice  being  a  second  or 
third  growth  of  wood,  and  but  few  fruit-buds.  There 
is  a  fine  wall  of  Pear  trees  here,  which  quite  fill  the 
space  allotted  to  them,  and  I  think  they  are  about 
twenty-six  years  old  from  the  graft.  The  breast- 
wood  on  these  trees  last  summer  was  fully  a  yard 
long,  and  there  has  been  hardly  any  bloom  on  them 
for  the  two  years  I  have  had  charge  of  them.  I 
recently  set  to  work  to  root-prune  them.  We 
opened  a  trench  about  6  feet  from  the  stem,  and 
gradually  worked  up  the  roots  till  we  got  under  the 
stems,  where  we  found  in  nearly  every  case  a  number 
of  strong  roots  going  straight  down  into  the  clay  and 
under  the  wall,  and  many  thong-like  roots  so  full  of 
sap  that  they  snapped  like  a  carrot  on  being  slightly 
bent.  Finger-pruning  in  this  case  would  be  useless. 
[Certainly.]  The  roots  were  laid  in  near  the  surface 
in  good  turfy  loam,  and  though  the  remedy,  from  the 
size  of  the  trees,  is  a  severe  one,  I  have  no  fear  for 
the  result.  Johit  Barker,  Sandown  Hall,  LivcrpooL 

The  Rival  Ivies. — It  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams  really  does  mean.  He  told  us 
in  his  first  letter  that  the  demand  for  Irish  Ivy  was  so 
great  that  nurserymen  could  with  difficulty  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  now  he  says  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
there  was  any  difficulty.  According  to  his  own 
showing  it  is  in  demand,  and  has  been  for  years,  and 
so  are  all  Ivies,  and  their  great  usefulness  makes  them 
more  and  more  in  request.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  gardening  public  (who,  by  the  way,  are  very 
fair  judges  of  what  suits  their  particular  require- 
ments) have  been  for  such  a  length  of  time  purchasing 
an  article  that  now  turns  out  to  be  such  a  scarecrow 
as  he  describes  it,  when  a  much  better  thing  was  to 
be  got  quite  readily  ?  He  praised  the  extreme 
leafy  constancy  of  character  of  his  native  Ivy  in 
his  former  letter,  and  now  he  admits  that  it 
varies.  He  will  probably  tell  us  in  his  next  that  he 
has  discovered  that,  after  all,  the  Irish  Ivy  known  to 
him  is  only  a  selected  form  of  the  English,  preserved 
in  its  constancy,  as  all  other  varieties  can  be,  by  con- 
stant propagation  by  cuttings.  As  to  the  Ivy  being 
shorn  like  a  sheep,  most  practical  men  admit  that,  a 
work  once  performed  is  done  with  ;  and  so  when  Ivy 
is  cut  in  the  spring,  and  the  litter  cleared  up,  the 
constant  mess  that  uncut  Ivy  makes  all  through  the 
summer  is  obviated.  If  Mr.  Williams  will  try  what 
we  in  this  more  practical  country  adopt,  he  will  not 
require  to  have  a  man  up  a  break-neck  ladder  for 
days  together.  A  handy  man  with  a  short,  sharp, 
strong  reaping-hook  will  go  over  as  much  ground  in 
one  hour  as  another  will  do  in  a  day  with  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shears.  This  not  only  applies  to  shear- 
ing Ivy,  but  to  all  other  shearing — hedges,  &c. 
T.  Smith. 

The  Destruction  of  Mealy-bug. — At  p.  693 
*'  Experience  "  informs  your  readers  that  the  present 
is  the  most  appropriate  season  for  the  annihilation  of 
this  abominable  pest,  and  the  most  inexperienced  of 


us  will  endorse  what  your  correspondent  has  written 
on  the  subject.  I  have  had  to  contend  with  it,  and 
know  well  what  a  terrible  pest  it  is  to  eradicate  when 
Vines  or  plants  get  overrun  with  it,  and  the  most 
effectual  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted  by  per- 
sonal experience  is  Bridgeford's  Antiseptic  Liquid. 
Merely  touching  the  bug  with  it,  with  a  sponge 
or  small  brush,  causes  instantaneous  death.  When 
a  statement  like  this  was  made  to  me  by  a 
nobleman's  gardener,  under  whom  I  acted  as  fore- 
man, I  had  much  hesitation  in  believing  it,  but  my 
master  soon  convinced  me  that  he  had  not  exaggerated 
its  destructive  qualities.  Since  I  have  had  the  man- 
agement of  these  gardens  this  liquid  has  been  used, 
with  the  same  good  results,  without  the  least  injury  to 
our  plants.  My  only  object  in  giving  this  matter 
publicity  is  that  I  have  proved  it  to  be  truly  a  boon, 
and  that  there  may  be  some  who  may  not  know  of  its 
existence.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  any 
person  who  will  give  it  a  fair  trial  will  fully  bear  out 
what  I  have  written  about  this  invaluable  liquid.  I 
think  Mr.  Bridgeford's  (seedsman)  address  is  Sack- 
ville  Street,  DubHn.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Gr.,  Mongiu^dl 
Park,  Wallivgford,  Berks, 

I  can  justly  endorse  all  that  "Experience"' 

said  regarding  cleanliness.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to 
deal  with  mealy-bug  in  a  mixed  collection,  but  it  can 
be  kept  under.  I  say  with  *'  Experience,"  get  out  of 
it  and  keep  out  of  it ;  but  how,  we  are  to  prevent  it 
coming  from  the  nurseries  is  another  question.  It  is 
not  always  convenient  for  gardeners  to  go  to  pick 
their  own  plants,  and  it  happens  sometimes  that  our 
employers  take  a  fancy  to  a  rare  plant,  and  order  a 
hamper  to  be  packed,  and  it  very  often  happens  that 
they  pack  some  bugs  as  well,  and  it  is  always  the 
busiest  season  when  these  plants  arrive.  I  had  on  our 
old  Vines  a  good  stock  to  start  with  four  years  ago, 
but  during  the  following  spring  I  peeled  all  the  bark 
off  and  dressed  with  paraffin  oil.  The  Vines  broke 
weak  and  showed  only  small  bunches,  but  there  wes 
no  bug  during  that  or  the  following  spring  to  grumble 
about.  The  winter  following  I  did  not  attempt  to 
disturb  the  bark,  and  in  the  spring  following  the  bug 
was  as  bad  as  ever  :  so  I  have  taken  the  bark  off 
again,  and  dressed  with  the  Chelsea  BHght  Composi- 
tion, mixed  with  clay,  applied  as  a  thick  paint.  I 
have  heard  that  paraffin  has  caused  the  death  of  some 
Vines,  but,  though  I  gave  these  Vines  two  dressings 
in  one  day,  it  has  weakened  the  growth  and  reduced 
the  crops  to  half  but  not  killed  any.  H.  JV.  D.  H. 

'*  Experience"  gives  some  very  useful  hints  at  p. 

693  on  eradicating  this  pest,  but,  next  to  prevention, 
there  is  no  remedy  at  once  so  simple,  cheap,  and  effectual 
as  the  cold-water  cure.  The  moment  a  bug  is  seen 
direct  a  powerful  stream  of  cold  water  against  if. 
This  batters  the  woolly-looking  filaments  to  atomr, 
and  the  pest  denuded  of  these  is  well  nigh  powerle.^s 
for  further  mischief.  If  not  much  injured  the  bu{^s 
seem  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  recover,  but  three 
good  shots  in  succession  from  the  end  of  an  engine  or 
well-handled  syringe  will  finish  the  strongest  bug 
alive  or  render  him  powerless  for  mischief  in  the 
future.  There  is  nothing  bothers  these  pests  like  a 
powerful  shower-bath.  The  coldness  of  the  water  also 
seems  an  element  in  the  cure,  the  water  denudes  them 
of  their  filaments,  its  force  also  bruises  them,  and  the 
cold  striking  them  on  the  heels  of  both,  probably 
produces  paralysis  or  death.  Certain  it  is  the  persistent 
use  of  cold  water  clears  off  the  most  inveterate  casep, 
and  has  been  quite  effectual  in  keeping  large  masses 
of  Stephanotis,  as  roof  climbers,  clean.  Of  course  some 
care  would  be  needful  in  applying  this  cure  to  tender 
leaves  or  shoots,  such  as  Vines  or  other  plants,  but 
most  stove  plants  will  bear  a  dash  of  cold  water  wiih 
impunity.  We  have  seen  hot  water  up  to  a 
temperature  of  140°  tried  with  less  decisive  effects. 
This  and  experiments  with  water  from  140° 
down  to  the  coldest  that  can  be  had  in  a  shady 
place  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  shows  that  the  coldt  r 
the  water  the  more  speedy  the  cure.  It  may  be 
needful,  however,  to  add  that  by  this  statement  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  iced  water  is  meant,  or 
water  from  the  open  air,  for  stove  plants  after 
November ;  at  no  season  should  water  under  40°  or 
45"  be  used,  and  in  summer,  of  course,  our  cold  water 
is  at  least  ro°  warmer  than  that ;  so  that  the  term 
"cold"  is  a  mild  and  relative  one  after  all.  The 
force  of  the  water  and  the  disparity  of  temperature 
between  it  and  the  pests  seem  the  chief  elements  of 
success  in  the  cold-water  cure.  If  at  first  it  don't 
succeed,  all  that  is  needful  is  to  obey  the  nursery 
rhyme  and  "try,  try,  try  again"  until  it  does.  F. 

Rubus  laciniatus. — A  great  deal  has  been  written 
in  favour  of  Vegetable  Marrows  for  making  preserves, 
and  those  who  use  the  recipe  given  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  may  like  to  know  of  a  cheap  addition  to  the 
valuable  fruits  for  making  preserves.  The  plant  is 
Rubus  laciniatus  ;  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  common 
Bramble,  but  the  berries  are  larger  and  earlier,  and  a 
more  abundant  crop  of  them  is  produced.  This  season 
the  common  Bramble  failed  entirely  to  ripen ;  we 
began  to  gather  the  other  for  ordinary  domestic 
purposes  as  soon  as  our  small  fruits  failed  in  the 
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garden,  and  we  found  it  an  excellent  substitute.  All 
who  have  a  rubbish  heap,  or  any  unsightly  object  to 
cover,  where  it  is  practicable,  I  v^culd  recommend 
to  plant  of  the  above;  it  is  a  robust  grower,  has 
beautiful  foliage,  and  altogether  it  is  is  a  most  suitable, 
as  well  as  profitable  plant  for  such  purposes.    W. 

Temperature  of  Outside  Early  Vine  Borders. 
_I  think  "S.  W."  is  scarcely  correct  in  saying  that 
"In  starting   an    early  viner]-,   and   for  some    time 
afterwards,   the   heat  of  the  house,  and  that  of  the 
border  outside,  bear  the  same  relative   proportion  to 
the  nalural  ground  and  open  air   curing  the  spring." 
The   mean   temperature  of  the  ground   in    April  at 
I  foot  depth  is  45".  l.     I  find  the  mean  temperature 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  open  air  for  the  same  month  is 
45°.  I.     "In  starting  a  vinery  in  December  the  ground 
temperature  is  by  the  lame  tables  3|'.6.     The  mean 
temperature  at  Edinburgh  in  open  air  for  December 
is  39°.S.     {I  have   taken  the  mean  open-air  tempera- 
tures for  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  ready  to  hand,  and 
may  be  taken  a^  an   average    for  Scotland.)     This 
shows  that  in  spring  the  relative  temperature  enjoyed 
by  root  and  branch  is  much  the  same.      But  if  we 
create  an   artificial    temperature  round    a   Vine    by 
starting  it  in  December  in  a  vinery  while  the  roots 
are  all  outside,  it  appears  to  me  there  will  not  be 
**much  relative  proportion  to  the  natural  ground  and 
open  air  during  the  spring"  unless   some  means  are 
taken  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  border.     The 
pinch  is  most  likely  to  be  felt  not  so  much  at  the 
starting  as  from  the  time  the  bunches  show  till  they 
begin  to   colour.     *' S.   W."   also  asks    me   how   I 
"account  for  the  rapid  start  vegetation  makes  after  a 
few  hot  days  and  a  genial  shower  or  two  ?  "     Why 
nothing  is  more  simple,  because  those  hot  days  act 
upon  the  soil   and   the   roots   at   the   same  time   as 
upon  the   stem   and  branch  above  ground,   and  the 
genial     shower     or     two,    if    there    is     enough    of 
u     after     refreshing    the    top,     finds     its    way    to 
the     roots.      The    miitike    "  S.    W."  makes    here 
is  in  recommending  that  when  Vines  are  started  in 
December   the   stem   and   branch  should    have    the 
necessary  artificial   climate  inside  the  vinery,  corre- 
sponding to  those  warm  days  and  genial  showers  in 
spring,  while  the  roots  are  outside  starving  perhaps  in 
a  temperature  a  little  above  freezing,  and  entirely  shut 
out  from  the  vivifying  influence  of  heat.     In  reply  to 
the  query  as  to  the  "North  of  Europe,   where  they 
jump  at  once  from  winter  to  summer — and  what  about 
the  warmth  of  the  soil  there  and  its  effect  in  produc- 
ing root-action,  and  is  it  not  rather  brought  about  in 
response  to  atmospheric  influence  alone  ?  " — I  may  say 
that  I  have  no  figures  at  hand  showing  the  air  and 
soil   temperatures  for  those   parts   in   the   North   of 
Europe   where   summer   comes  so   suddenly,    but  I 
should  say  that  it  was  scarcely  a  climate  for  Vmes 
flourishing  outside  j   it  only  affords  additional  proof, 
however,   that  Nature  gives  the  soil  and   roots  the 
benefit  of  a  summer  climate  at  the  same  time  that 
the  part  of  the  plant  above-ground  is  exposed  to  its 
influence.     It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  meteorologists 
that  the  daily  range  of  temperature  influences  the  soil 
to  depths  varying  from  2  to  3  feet,  according  to  its 
nature  ;    friable  soils   fed  its  influence  to  a  greater 
depth  than  cold  clay  soils.      In  my  own  experience 
the  underground  temperatures   registered  here  often 
vary  from  2"  to  4"  at  a  depth  of  2  leet  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four    hours    during    a   sudden    change   from 
hot    to     cold ,     or     the     reverse.       Without    going 
into  all  "  G.'s"  communication  last  week,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  notice  one  or  two  points  in  it.     In  reply  to 
"S.  W.  the  Second's"  query  for  the  temperatures  of 
his  borders,  or  the  weekly  means  of  the  borders  when 
forced    without    artificial   heat    he  tells   us    he    has 
not  been  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  ;  that  he  took 
two  observations,  and  found  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference,    at    18   inches   deep,    between    a    border 
covered   with   fermenting    material   and   one   simply 
covered  with  leaves,  "and  that  the  question  is  not  of 
much  importance."     Surely,  if  he  wants  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  a  practice  adopted  for  generations  to  assist 
in  the  production  of  early  GrapcF,    it  is  worth  the 
trouble  to  have  more  than  two  observations  to  show 
that  heating  an  outside  border  is  unnecessary,  and  if 
cultivators  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  crop  by  following 
his  advice,  surely  it  is  a  question  of  some  importance. 
From  his  experiment  of  1861-62  he  feels  thoroughly 
convinced  that,  whatever  amount  of  heating  material 
be  placed  upon  the  border,  it  is  impossible  to  diive 
the  heat  far  down  into  it,  and  unless  it  can  be  driven 
down  more  than  a  foot  or  18  inches  he  cannot  see 
that  we  are   "gaining  anything  by  placing  it  there." 
As  he  is  already  thoroughly  convinced  it  would  be 
labour  lost  to  try  to  convmce  him,  it  would  perhaps  be 
a  more  hopeless  case  than /'«ffc/i' J  typical  Scotchman 
who  at  least  was  "open  to  conviction,  but  would  like 
to  see  the  man  that  would  convince  him."     I  have 
never   heard   of  any   process    by    which   heat   could 
be    "driven"    into    the    earth,    nor    is    there    any 
necessity  for  any  driving  process,  because  when  the 
air  is  warmer  than  the  earth  then  the  earth  absorbs 
heat  from  it ;  when  the  air  is  colder  than  the  earth, 
then  the  earth  loses  or  gives  back  heat  to  the  air.     In 


the  early  part  of  the  season  up  to  July,  the  earth  on 
the  whole  gains  more  during  the  daily  ranges  than  it 
loses.  After  the  maximum  is  reached  at  that  time, 
then  with  the  shortening  day  and  longer  night  the 
earth  gives  out  on  the  whole  more  than  it  gains,  hence 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  mean  temperature  until 
the  minimum  is  reached  in  December.  By  putting 
heating  materials  on  a  Vine  border  the  earth  simply 
absorbs  the  heated  air,  and  if  carefully  managed  a 
gradual  rise  of  temperature  in  the  border  is  secured 
instead  of  a  gradual  loss  during  the  winter  monlh>\ 
"G."  finishes  with  the  remark  that  "unless  your 
correspondents  can  prove  that  they  can  grow  better 
Grapes,  &c."  with  than  without  "heat  to  outside 
borders  that  he  has  the  best  of  the  argument."  As 
"G."says  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  practice  that 
has  been  in  general  use  many  years,  and  is  stdl,  the 
onus  of  proof  lies  with  him.  About  having  the  "  best 
of  the  argument,"  he  is  welcome  to  his  own  opinion 
about  that,  so  long  as  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
properly  ventilated.  D.  M.,  Duiirobin. 

The  Weather  — Last  year  I  ventured  to  remark 
that  where  the  wind  was  on  Martinmas  eve,  November 
12,  there  it  would  be  for  most  of  the  winter,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  true  than  that  it  proved  last 
year.  It  appears  we  are  going  to  have  another 
mild  winter,  the  wind  being  south-south-east  on 
November  12.  It  has  shifted  to  the  east  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  also  to  the  other  points,  but  it  very  soon 
veers  back  to  the  south  and  is  now  as  I  am  writing. 
My  old  garden  woman  says  it  will  be  there  most  of 
the  season,  for  she  and  her  old  man  have  noticed  that 
it  has  been  so  for  fifty  years.  [Keen  observers  !]  iV. 
Brcnon^  Merci'ale. 

A  Rat-guard. — To  keep  rats  away  from  anything 
that  is  hung  up,  the  following  simple  method  may  be 
used.  Procure  the  bottoms  of  some  old  fruit  cans,  by 
melting  the  solder  which  holds  them  upon  a  hot  stove. 
Bore  holes  in  the  centre  of  these  discs,   and  siring  a 


Fig.  162, — nuARD  against  rats. 


few  of  them  upon  the  cord,  wire,  or  rope  upon  which 
the  articles  are  hung.  When  a  rat  or  mouse  attempts 
to  pass  upon  the  rope  by  climbing  over  the  tin  discs 
they  turn  and  throw  the  animal  upon  the  floor.  This 
plan,  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  162),  will  be 
found  very  effective.  American  Agriculturist. 

Early  versus  Late  Propagation  of  Chrysan- 
themums.— I  can  assure  Mr.  Hinds  that  what  I 
have  said  in  favour  of  early  propagation  of  this  plant 
was  not  based  upon  supposition,  but  on  actual  practice. 
Though  I  have  never  grown  this  flower  for  exhibition, 
but  in  common  with  other  decorative  plants  which  I 
have  cultivated,  I  have  always  tried  to  do  them 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  intended  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  tried  the  effect  of  propagation  from  December 
to  April,  and  have  found  the  earliest  time  the  best. 
Mr.  Hinds  commits  a  common  mistake  in  arguing  that 
certain  conclusions  must  result  from  a  particular 
practice,  basing  their  argument  simply  upon  theory, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  delusive.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  about  Chrysanthemum  culture  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  suckers  should  be  kept  cleared  off 
until  the  flower-buds  are  well  advanced  ;  but  I  always 
reserved  one  plant  of  a  kind  on  which  the  suckers 
were  not  removed  from  the  time  the  buds  were  fully  set, 
and  these  will  be  large  enough  for  putting  in  by  the 
time  the  flowers  fade.  The  Chrysinthemura  is  a 
hardy  plant,  and  requires  no  warmth  to  induce  the 
cuttings  to  strike  further  than,  as  I  said,  a  greenhouse 
or  a  vinery  at  rest.  Here  the  cuttings  will  root, 
during  which  time  they  will  make  very  little  top- 
growth  ;  after  which,  the  propagating-glasses  being 
totally  removed,  and  the  young  plants  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  cutting-pot, 
require  no  confining  after  potting  off  singly,  and 
should  be  kept  quite  cool  with  plenty  of  air.  So 
treated,  the  2^  or  3-inch  pots  into  which  they  were 
moved  will  not  be  overcrowded  with  roots  before 
April.  Mr.  Ilinds  says  these  winter-struck  plants  will 
not  retain  iheir  bottom  foliage  healthy  through  the  sea 
son.  Most  certainly  they  will,  if  they  receive  all  they 
require.  I  stop  my  plants  6  inches  from  the  collar, 
and  they  invariably  retain  all  the  leaves  above  that  ; 
and  as,  with  the  liberal  treatment  I  recommended, 


the  leaves  grow  to  a  size  that  enables  the  lowest 
to  all  but  touch  the  soil,  there  is  no  naked  stem  seen. 
Chrysanthemums  will  thus  retain  their  leaves  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  provided  Ihey  are  properly  treated, 
taking  special  care  to  keep  them  free  from  aphides 
and  mildew,  and  never  letting  them  want  for  water 
well  enriched  with  manure.  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  growing  lale-struck  plants  quite  as  large  as  those 
propagated  earlier,  but  the  early  ones  under  similar 
subsequent  management  were  always  able  to  perfect 
a  larger  number  of  flowers.  The  time  of  com- 
mencing, like  every  other  operation  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  a  plant,  requires  to  be  regulated 
by,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of,  the  whole  routine  of 
culture  through  the  year.  And  as  in  a  Calendar  this 
ould  not  be  given  all  at  once,  consequently  the 
suggestions  for  any  single  week  are  scarcely  a  fair 
field  for  criticism.  It  is  like  finding  fault  with 
unfinished  work.    T,  Baities. 


Plants  in  Flower  at  Clevelands,  Dawlish, 
on  Dec.  25. — I  send  you  a  list  of  what  there  is  in 
bloom  in  my  garden  to-day.  I  live  on  a  hill  quite 
close  to  the  sea,  and  am  very  much  exposed  to  east 
winds  :— Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Carnations  (seedling), 
Violets  Prince  Consort,  La  Belle  Chatenay,  Czar ; 
Laurustinums,  Mignonette,  Jasrainumnudiflorum,  Vero- 
nica, Arbutus,  Daphne  cneorum,  Chrysanthemums, 
Lobelias,  Anemones  (single  and  double),  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Roses  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  Gloire 
de  Dijon ;  Periwinkle,  Primroses,  and,  I  regret 
to  say.  Charlock  and  Coltsfoot.  I  have  to-day  eaten 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  In  respect  to  Orchids 
I  have  Oiontoglossum  grande  still  in  flower,  and  one 
plant  yet  to  open,  with  five  flowers  on  the  spike. 
This  Oichid  has  been  flowering  with  me  since 
June  30.  An  unhealthy  plant  of  Cypripedium 
venustum  has  two  flower-spikes  out  of  the  same  young 
growth,  which  is  an  unusual  circumstance,  and  I  fancy 
foretells  its  death.  Edward  W.  Walker^  Clcvdands, 
Dawlish. 


New  Plants  Certificated.— In  your  list  of  these, 
given  on  p.  778,  there  is  one  omission,  namely,  that 
of  Primula  veris  robusta  alba,  which  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  when  exhibited  by  me  on 
April  iS.  Permit  rae  also  to  state  that  Viola  Golden 
Prince  came  from  M.  Fromow,  and  Viola  Vestal 
from  myself.  Richard  Dcan^  Ealing,  JK  [The  list 
was  drawn  up  from  our  own  notes,  the  official  list 
having  been  refused.  Eds.] 

The  Gravenstein  Apple. — I  can  tell  Mr.  Rust 
why  1  have  not  planted  the  Gravenstein  Apple 
extensively.  It  undoubtedly  is,  as  he  says,  a  first- 
rate  Apple  early  in  the  autumn,  but  here  it  is  an 
unhealthy  tree,  liable  to  canker,  and  a  very  shy 
bearer.  This  latter  quality  alone  will  prevent  its  ever 
being  extensively  cultivated.    C.  IV.  Strickland. 

Christmas  Decorations. — In  your  article  upon 
evergreens  for  this  purpose  you  omit  to  notice  the 
several  kinds  of  evergreen  Barberry,  many  of  which, 
besides  bsing  evergreen,  supply  us  with  some  of  the 
brightest  colours  to  be  had  at  this  season.  Nothing  can 
be  more  brilliant  than  the  scarlet  leaves  which  are  fre- 
quently scattered  about  the  sprays  of  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  and  the  leaves  of  B.  Aquifolium  furnish  us  with 
every  sort  of  variety  of  crimson  and  puce  and 
purple.    C.  IK  Stricklaitd. 


Reports   of    Societies. 

Edinburgh  Botanical. — The  Society  met  on  the 
I3fh  inst.,  Dr.  Cleghorn  in  the  chair.  The  following 
communications  were  read  : — 

I.  Description  of  Hieracitim  Dcwari,  a  new  species, 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Boswell.  Dr.  Boswell  furnished  a  de- 
tailed description  (on  the  plan  adopted  by  him  in 
Eni^lish  Botany)  of  this  novelty,  which  he  has  been 
unable  to  identify  with  any  described  species,  and  had 
named  it  after  the  late  Dr.  A.  Dewar,  of  Danferm- 
line,  to  whose  exploration  of  the  botany'  of  Clack- 
mannan, Kinross,  South  Perth,  and  West  Fife,  we  are 
much  indebted.  Few  local  botanists  appear  to  have 
worked  their  district  better.  Previous  to  1875,  when 
Mr.  T.  Drummond  distributed  it  as  "  H.  strictum, 
broad-leaved  form,"  most  of  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Herbaria  were  of  Dr.  Dewar's  collecting  at 
Linnmill  and  the  Ochils,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  plant  was  first  collected  in  the  Loch  Lomond  dis- 
trict by  Professor  Balfour.  The  British  or  reputed 
Brit'ih  species  of  Ilieracium,  to  which  II.  Dewari  is 
most  nearly  allied,  arc  H.  juranum,  Fries  {Borreri  of 
E.  />'.,  ed.  iii.  ),and  U.  golhicum,  Fries.  No  doubt  it 
sometimes  presents  a  superficial  resemblance  to  H. 
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strictum,  Fries,  but  their  physiological  characters  are 
widely  different.     (Specimens  were  exhibited). 

2.  JVotes  on  the  Flora  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Blan- 
tyre.  Shire  Highlands,  Central  Africa,  by  Mr.  John 
Euchatian,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Balfour,  dated 
August  6,  1S77,  read  by  Mr.  Sadler.— The  timber 
here,  as  in  many  places  among  the  Shire  Hills,  is,  as 
a  rule,  inferior.  Beside  streams  and  in  damp  places 
some  good  trees  are  to  be  seen.  In  appearance  the 
trunks  resemble  much  the  Plane  tree  a^  home.  Except 
in  such  places  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  tree  of  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.  What  we  have  found  the  most  use- 
ful for  house-building  and  other  purposes  is  a  fruit  tree 
called  Lisuka.  The  wood  is  red  and  hard,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  soon  attacked  by  insects  ; 
the  fruit  is  of  a  brown  colour,  about  the  size  of  a 
Plum,  and  much  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  agrees  well 
with  its  order,  Santalacese,  and  is  very  plentiful.  A 
wood  with  a  dark,  hard  centre  and  yellow  alburnum 
is  also  plentiful.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate.  A  species  with  white,  soft  wood 
and  tripinnate  leaves  is  very  abundant ;  it  is  called 
"Jumbo"  by  the  natives,  and  from  the  liber  of  its 
bark  they  make  their  cloth.  Acacias  are  very  plenti- 
ful ;  they  abound  in  both  marshy  and  dry  places. 
There  are  several  species,  one  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  flat  on  the  top.  A  species  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  shrub  than  a  tree  is  when  in  flower  a  complete 
mass  of  yellow  bloom,  giving  out  a  delightful  odour. 
Gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  all  the  species  ;  one 
kind  is  very  pure  and  clear,  another  brown.  There 
are  no  Tamarind  or  Baobab  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blantyre,  but  30  miles  north  of  this  they  are 
plentiful.  Here  and  there  is  a  species  of  Fig  tree. 
Lime  trees  [?]  at  one  station  have  cast  their  foliage  twice 
since  November,  and  are  in  full  foliage  now.  They 
are  plentiful,  but  the  fruit  has  never  come  to  maturity. 
The  order  Proteacere  is  well  represented.  There  are 
many  nice  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Willow  order. 
Kalmias  are  plentiful  and  beautiful  [??].  The  orders 
LeguminoEEe  and  Compositce  have  in  numbers  the 
advantage  of  the  other  orders.  There  is  a  vast  number 
of  creeping  and  twining  plants  in  Papilionacere  ;  some 
of  them  are  so  strong  and  tough  that  I  have  occasion- 
ally used  them  as  garden-lines.  Next  to  these  orders 
come  Orchidacese,  Labiatie,  LiliaccK,  and  Amaryl- 
lidacere.  There  are  many  distinct  species  of  Orchidp, 
boih  epiphytal  and  terrestrial.  Five  of  the  latter  are 
particularly  nice— a  yellow,  a  purple,  a  red,  and  two 
white  species.  Labiatce  has  many  showy  plants, 
chiefly  about  waste  places.  I  have  seen  some  lovely 
specimens  in  Liliacere.  Several  species  of  Aloes  are 
found  on  the  hills  and  mountains.  We  have  about 
400  plants  beautifying  our  station.  The  natives  brought 
them  for  sale  ;  the  price  was  an  inch  of  calico  per 
plant.  The  plants  which  I  have  seen  in  Amaryl- 
lidacece  have  very  large  bulbs  ;  they  average  6  inches 
in  diameter.  A  species  of  Castor-oil  plant  grows 
profusely  about  old  gardens.  The  natives  by  boiling 
c  xtract  an  oil  from  the  seed,  which  they  use 
chiefly  for  adorning  their  persons.  The  orders 
1  have  mentioned  are  the  most  conspicuous,  but  very 
many  more  are  represented.  I  feel  confident  in  say- 
ing that  there  are  here  many  flowers  and  plants 
which,  if  once  brought  home  and  cultivated,  would 
compare  favourably  with  any  yet  introduced.  Ferns 
as  well  as  flowers  are  here  in  abundance.  At  a 
stream  above  the  station  I  have  observed  about 
twelve  different  species.  There  are  Adiantums,  Las- 
treas,  and  Athyiiums,  Polystichums,  Polypodies,  and 
Osmundas.  A  noble-looking  Osmunda,  in  which  I 
have  seen  no  difference  from  Osmunda  regalis,  is  in 
endless  quantity.  On  the  hills  and  mountains,  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  grounds.  Ferns  are  abundant. 
Thrice  I  have  gone  Fern-hunting  to  the  mountains, 
and  twice  I  was  forced  to  return  drenched  with  rain. 
There  I  found  quite  different  forms  of  plants  from 
those  in  the  streams.  A  species  identical  with  Las- 
trea  montana  is  everywhere  present.  Where  two  or 
three  stones  are  heaped  together,  there  it  appears.  I 
found  amongst  some  stones  a  species  very  different 
from  what  I  had  before  seen.  It  is  about  4  inches 
high— frond  almost  a  circle  ;  in  many  parts  I  should 
say  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  These  parts 
fold  slightly  in  the  back,  and  enclose  the  spores.  T 
have  ?een  species  of  LindsKja,  Lomaria  and  Pteris  ;  I 
have  just  seen  one  species  of  moss  ;  there  are  a  few 
species  of  Lichens  and  fungi ;  one  species  of  Mush- 
room is  very  large,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Whilst  an  outhouse  was  being  levelled  I  discovered 
what  I  presume  to  be  a  species  of  Truffle  ;  they  were 
of  a  small  size,  oval-shaped,  skin  hard  and  black.  I 
have  seen  several  nice  grasses  which,  if  grown  at 
home,  might  pass  as  ornamental.  The  chief 
crops  cultivated  by  the  natives  are  Indian  Coin, 
Ground  Nuts,  Beans,  Sweet  Potatos,  and  Pumpkins. 
There  are  no  Water  Melons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Indian  Corn  is  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  from  it 
they  make  a  flour  which  they  call  Uffa.  The  corn 
being  taken  off  the  cobs,  it  is  stamped  in  a  stamper 
along  with  a  little  water.  This  finished  it  is  taken 
and  sifted,  not  through  a  sieve,  but  simply  shaken 
until  all  but  the  flour  is  shaken  out.  This  flour 
when  made  into  porridge  changes  its  name  from  that 
of  Uffa  to  Usima.     Englishmen  use  a  large  quantity 


of  this  flour  in  porridge  and  bake  it  into  bread. 
Ground  Nuts  grow  well,  and  when  roasted  are  very 
good.  They  cultivate  different  kinds  of  Beans,  One 
sort  is  identical  with  the  French  Bean  ;  it  may  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  Two  varieties 
are  white,  one  black,  and  one,  a  round  Bean  contained 
in  a  thin  pericarp,  has  the  peculiarity  of  growing 
attached  to  the  root  fibres  underground.  The  Sweet 
Potatos  which  they  cultivate  are  inclined  to  be  small ; 
it  is  quite  the  opposite  in  our  garden,  but  perhaps 
new  ground  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Here 
and  there  an  occasional  patch  of  Sugar-cane  may  be 
seen  grown  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  eating  it. 
Sugar-cane  is  extensively  grown  in  some  places  on  the 
Shire  river.     Bananas  are  the  only  fruit  they  cultivate. 

I  must  now  say  a  i^^  words  regarding  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  gardening  at  Blantyre.  We 
arrived  here  on  October  24,  just  in  time  to  get  our 
seeds  sown  before  the  rains.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  ground  prepared  for  Rice  and  Sugar- 
cane, and  accordingly  a  number  of  natives  with  hoes 
were  at  once  set  to  work.  On  November  loth,  14th, 
and  15th  Rice  was  planted  ;  it  "  briered  "  in  eight  days, 
and  looked  well  until  the  end  of  January.  The 
soil  was  of  a  peaty  nature.  The  month  of  February 
was  very  dry,  scarcely  any  rain  fell.  Its  growth  was 
severely  checked,  and  though  rain  was  plentiful  in 
March  it  never  recovered,  and  was  reaped  about  the 
end  of  May,  a  poor  crop.  A  small  piece  of  ground 
which  was  very  wet,  in  which  the  Rice  was  trans- 
planted, produced  a  good  crop.  I  don't  think  Rice 
can  be  grown  here  without  irrigation.  Indian  Corn 
grew  admirably,  but  the  seed,  which  came  from 
Edinburgh,  was  a  complete  failure.  I  found  Sweet 
Potatos  to  be  a  crop  easier  cultivated,  and  still  easier 
propagated.  I  got  a  number  of  plants  from  an  old 
garden  and  planted  them,  which  in  a  short  time  gave 
me  plenty  of  cuttings.  The  cuttings  I  made  about 
a  foot  long,  took  off  the  leaves,  and  put  them  in  the 
ground  about  3  feet  apart.  They  quickly  rooted 
and  covered  the  ground.  A  small  portion  was  sown 
with  the  oil  seed  called  Sesame,  and  was  a  fair  crop. 
This  we  shall  cultivate  largely,  as  it  is  the  chief 
article  of  export. 

On  November  9  I  made  a  general  sowing  of  English 
vegetable  seeds,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Leeks,  Beetroot,  Peas,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos.  For  the  most  of  these  I 
can  scarcely  report  anything  but  a  failure.  The 
Windsor  and  common  field  Bean  a  total  failure,  as 
also  Mangel  Wurzel,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Turnips.  At 
various  times  I  made  sowings  of  English  grains, 
Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley.  Of  these  not  even  one  grain 
has  vegetated.  I  can  in  no  way  account  for  such 
failures,  as  the  seeds  seemed  quite  good  and  the  soil  in 
fine  order  when  these  trials  were  made.  A  variety  of 
Wheat  from  the  lov/er  Shire  has  done  tolerably  well. 
Sown  on  April  2,  it  is  being  reaped  nowj  it  is  short  in 
growth  but  the  ears  cannot  be  complained  of.  From 
Mr.  McGibbon,  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Capetown,  we 
got  a  varied  collection  of  seeds,  amongst  which  were 
two  varieties  of  Oats  ;  the  Cape  feeding  Oat,  and  the 
Queensland  Oat.  They  have  grown  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  The  Cape  feeding  Oat  is  grown  in  the 
colony  for  no  other  purpose  thon  that  of  making  hay. 
The  Queensland  is  different,^it  is  much  like  the  Sandy 
Oat  at  home.  From  Mr.  McGibbon  we  got  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  Cotton;{Sea  Island)  seeds.  I  have  made 
several  trials  of  the  former  but  without  any  result. 
The  Tea-nuts  swelled  as  if  to  vegetate,  but  they  rotted 
instead  of  doing  so.  I  think  the  Coffee  seed  must 
have  been  too  old.  The  Cotton  grew  pretty  well. 
The  climate  here  is  delightful  and  healthy,  the  rainy 
season  is  not  what  people  make  it  j  commencing  about 
the  middle  of  November  it  finishes  with  the  end  of 
April.  I  have  not  seen  a  whole  day  of  rain.  In 
January  we  had  rain  nearly  every  day,  but  generally 
in  showers  of  short  duration.  In  February  there  was 
little  rain,  March  had  plenty  but  not  to  be  complained 
of.  The  dry  season  is  from  May  to  November. 
Now  it  is  very  dry,  and  vegetation  I  may  say  is  at 
rest.  I  am  keeping  a  record  of  temperatures.  The 
heat  is  in  no  way  excessive,  the  highest  temperature 
since  May  has  been  134°  j  at  mid-day  it  ranges 
between  So"  and  100°.  The  ground  heat  at  mid-day 
averages  about  70°  ;  the  highest  I  have  seen  was  82°. 
During  night  the  ground  temperature  falls  on  an 
average  from  10°  to  12°.  I  shall  try  this  season  and 
keep  an  account  of  the  rainfall.  Blantyre,  you  are 
aware,  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  what 
Livingstone  called  the  third  plateau  of  the  Shire 
Hills. 

3.  Ejects  Produced  on  Vegetation  by  the  recent 
Sunless  Summers.  By  Mr,  M'Nab,  Curator,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden. — As  vegetation  for  the  present  year 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  think  it  desirable  that  a  few 
remarks  should  be  recorded  as  to  the  deficiency  of  cer- 
tain fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  so  as  to  afford  com- 
parison with  future  seasons.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  summer  of  1876  was  comparatively  sunless  and 
moist,  so  much  so  that  the  bearing  branches  of  many 
fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  were  not  sufficiently 
ripened  to  produce  healthy  flowers  or  fruit,  and, 
therefore,  a  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  1877  has  been 


the  result,  although  the  winter  of  1876-77  was  rather 
mild.  This  season,  like  the  previous  one,  has  also 
been  sunless  and  moist,  and,  therefore,  many  vegetable 
productions  were  never  properly  matured.  At  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  flower- 
ing shoots  of  many  shrubs  and  fruits  trees  do  not 
appear  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  us  to  expect 
a  full  crop  another  year,  two  good  consecutive 
seasons  being  generally  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
The  late  mildness  is  causing  many  fruit  trees, 
particularly  Pears,  to  produce  late  blossoms,  which 
will  also  be  against  next  year's  expectations.  In 
cases  where  fruit-bearing  wood  has  been  ripened  by  a 
previous  fine  summer,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
fruit  blossoms  are  ruined  by  late  spring  frosts.  A 
slight  touch  of  frost  occasionally  during  the  spring 
months  is,  however,  sometimes  desirable,  for  jf  all  the 
blossoms  produced  were  to  come  to  maturity  the  trees 
would  often  run  a  risk  of  being  injured  by  an  excess 
of  small-sized  fruit.  With  a  season  like  last  year 
{1876)  the  wood  formed  during  the  year  was  not 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  when  the  flower-buds  of 
many  fruit  trees  opened  in  1877  they  were  in  general 
weak  and  frequently  colourles?,  particularly  the  pink- 
flowering  kinds,  and  in  numerous  instances  fell  eft 
without  fruit  being  formed.  In  those  cases  where 
fruit  was  produced  a  deficiency  in  flavour  was  gene- 
rally remarked.  This  deficiency  in  flivour  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  many  of  the  finer  wall  and  standard 
op  sn-air  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  as  well  as  Apples  and  Pears  ; 
also  on  many  of  the  smaller  fruits,  as  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Rasps,  &c.  Although  some  kinds  of 
Apples  fruited  freely,  some  tolerably  well  perfected, 
the  majority  were  miserably  small  and  unripe, 
and  many  are  still  seen  hanging  on  the  leafless 
trees.  Deficiency  of  fruit  was  observed  on  many 
of  the  hardy  trees,  as  well  as  native  fruit-beaiing 
plants,  such  as  Crab  Apple,  Medlar,  standard 
Plum,  black  Sloe,  Strawberry  tree  {Arbutus 
Unedo),  common  Black  Elder,  Bramble,  Barberry, 
Mahonia,  particularly  M.  Aquifolium  ;|  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  Ribes  sanguineum,  Portugal  Laurel,  and 
Laurustinus.  Amongst  the  hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  noticed  as  being  freely  covered  with  fruit 
were  the  varieties  of  the  Service  or  White  Beam  tree 
(Sorbus  domestica),  also  the  Mountain  Ash,  Cotone- 
aster,  Thorn,  Yew,  Snowberry,  and  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  Holly.  Although  the  Holly  was  rarely 
to  be  seen  in  fruit  last  year,  this  dearth  was  evidently 
caused  by  frost,  167°  having  been  registered  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  1876,  at  a  time  when 
the  blossom  of  the  Holly  was  approaching  perfection. 
This  spring  the  Holly  was  later  in  blooming,  and 
thus  escaped  certain  spring  frosts,  and  a  profuse  crop 
of  fruit  is  the  result.  Of  the  smaller  description  of 
hard  fruits.  Filberts  and  Hazel  are  also  scarce.  The 
latter  were  freely  covered  with  catkins  during  the 
month  of  January,  the  earliest  flowers  being  seen  on 
the  1st,  hastened  no  doubt  by  the  previous  mild 
December,  as  recorded  in  the  Botanical  Society's 
Report  for  February,  1877.  The  severe  frosts  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  January  and  beginning  of 
February  completely  destroyed  the  catkins  while  in 
perfection,  turning  them  from  a  rich  yellow  to  brown, 
and  hence  the  result,  (See  Botanical  Society's  Report 
for  March,  1877.)  Fruit  is  hkewise  scarce  amongst 
ornamental  fruit-bearing  and  forest  trees.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  Walnuts  are  excessively  small, 
none  approaching  ripeness.  The  Horse  Chestnut 
trees  are  this  year  fruitless,  the  leaves  being  much  in- 
fested with  insects  during  spring,  the  flowers  became 
injured,  and  i^^N  opened.  Eatable  Sweet  or  Spanish 
Chestnuts  are  also  scarce.  A  great  scarcity  is  also 
noticeable  in  the  seeding  of  the  Norway  Maple, 
Elm,  Oak,  Birch,  Lime,  and  Beech.  The  Nor- 
way Maple  and  Elm  were  freely  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  early  part  of  April.  Throughout 
that  month  we  experienced  collectively  50*  of  frost, 
which  must  have  injured  the  flowers  of  these  trees, 
and  probably  many  others  which  flowered  about  the 
same  time.  The  Beech  in  many  districts  is  covered 
with  masts,  but  almost  all  are  empty.  This  scarcity, 
as  well  as  other  instances  recorded,  I  consider  in  a 
great  measure  arises  from  the  unmatured  state  of  the 
wood,  which,  although  sufficiently  strong  to  produce 
flowers,  was  not  strong  c  ough  to  resist  frosts, 
which  they  are  capable  of  doing  when  thoroughly 
ripened  by  a  previous  fine  summer.  On  some  of 
the  varieties  of  Fraxinus,  Ash  keys  are  to  be  seen  in 
abundance,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  trees  are 
fruitless,  while  with  the  Sycamore  trees,  the  samara 
in  some  cases  are  plentiful,  but  generally  they  are 
entirely  wanting,  even  on  those  trees  which  usually 
fruit  in  abundance.  In  many  situations  the  young 
growths  of  the  Sycamore  and  other  trees  are  observed 
to  be  short  and  twiggy  when  compared  with  ihe 
growths  of  previous  years,  while  the  new-made 
growths  on  Conifers  is  very  luxuriant.  Laburnums 
flowered  well  during  the  spring  months,  and  are  now 
'•  covered  with  seeds.  Although  cones  of  Abies 
I  Douglasii  are  in  many  places  plentiful,  few  seeds 
seem  to  be  perfected  in  them.  Seeds  are  also  scarce 
on  many  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants ; 
'  this,  however,  is  greatly  owing  to  the  excessive  mois- 
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ture  at  the  time  they  were  in  bloom.  We  annually 
collect  seeds  from  our  own  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette, 
but  this  year  not  one  pod  has  ripened  on  the  former, 
nor  a  seed  on  the  latter.  Many  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  were  also  very  late  in  coming  into  bloom,  and 
as  a  rule  far  from  strong.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and 
Gladioli  were  rare  at  most  exhibitions,  as  well  as 
Ro-es  and  other  fljrists'  flowers.  Almost  all  bedding 
out  plants  were  more  or  less  failures,  such  as  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c,  Tritoraas, 
particularly  T.  Uvaria,  were  hardly  seen  in  flower  this 
year  before  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  Pampas- 
grass  {Gynerium  argenteum)  not  till  the  middle  of 
November,  and  those  only  in  favoured  situations. 

Many  vegetables  are  also  deficient,  Potatos  in  many 
districts  scarce  and  inferior  in  quality,  as  well  as 
Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Beetroot,  Carrots  and  Pars- 
nips, are  generally  small,  although  good  in  quality. 
Many  varieties  of  Peas,  French  Ueans,  and  Scarlet 
Runners  quite  a  failure,  as  well  as  Cauliflowers. 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  were  also  a  failure, 
the  stems  in  many  cases  became  diseased,  and  little  or 
no  fruit  was  produced.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  quoted,  the  foregoing,  however,  are  sufficient  as  a 
record  of  the  season  of  1S77  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  In  many  parts  of  England  the  scarcity 
of  several  of  the  above  articles  is  also  complained  of, 
although  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  some  places, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Judging  from  present  appearances  we  are  likely  to 
experience  the  same  difficulty  as  last  year  in  forcing 
many  of  the  hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  into  flower,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unmatured  state  of  the  wood  and  flower- 
buds,  also  caused  by  the  recent  sunless  summer. 

This  autumn  has  likewise  been  remarkable  for  the 
want  of  the  usual  autumnal  tints  on  the  leaves  of  the 
various  forest  and  ornamental  trees.  During  those 
seasons  when  the  wood  and  leaf  shoots  have  been 
thoroughly  ripened,  the  autumnal  tints  are  very 
beautiful  in  reds,  rich  yellows,  and  browns,  while  this 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Medlar  and  Sorbus 
vestita,  which  are  now  yellow,  also  certain  Azaleas, 
and  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  (the  latter  on  a  wall), 
most  other  kinds  have  passed  away  of  a  dingy  olive 
green  colour,  and  in  many  instances  blown  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  gales  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
The  Liquidambar  (Liquidambar  styraciflua),  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  latest  trees  to  part  with  its  leaves,  which 
are  always  of  a  dark  red  colour.  They  are  still  hang- 
ing flaccid  on  the  trees  (December  13,  1S77)  of  a 
greenish  colour,  showing  the  unripe  state  of  the  wood. 

The  scarcity  of  wasps  has  also  been  remarked. 
Honey  is  likewise  a  failure,  the  wet  season  having 
been  much  against  the  working  of  bees. 

4.  Miscdlaneous  Notices. — I.  Professor  Eilfour  read 
a  note  which  he  had  received  from  Count  G.  M. 
Hamilton,  Hedensbeig,  Sweden,  in  which  he  says, 
•'I  never  remember  such  an  autumn,  or  rather 
winter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  favourable  for  trees  or 
plants.  On  December  7  there  were  found  in  flower 
near  Stockholm — Veronica agrestis,  Phleum  praietise, 
Alopecurus  geniculalus,  Viola  tricolor,  Stellaria  gra- 
minea,  Potentilla  argentea,  Raphanus  sativum,  and 
many  others.  In  general  at  that  time  we  have  snow 
in  Sweden,  especially  in  these  northern  parts,  and  it  is 
certainly  preferable  to  this  rainy  wealher,  which  will, 
I  fear,  spoil  many  of  our  plants."  Count  Hamilton 
also  mentions  that  several  of  Linnaeus'  letters  and 
correspondence  are  to  be  published  next  year. 

2.  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  of  North  Kinmundy,  exhi- 
bited and  presented  to  the  museum  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  sample  of  meal  made  from  .Egilops  ovata, 
accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  that  this 
meal,  the  produce  of  the  first  crop,  serves  as  a  proof 
that  no  change  is  required  upon  the  grass  to  make  it  a 
bread-corn.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  decortication  of 
the  grain,  a  labour  which  hardly  anyone  would 
venture  upon.  He  decoitlcated  about  5^  ounces, 
and  ground  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  M.  Fabre  does 
not  say  that  he  made  meal  or  bread  from  the  grain. 

3.  Messrs.  Whytock  and  Reid  presented  to  the 
Museum  a  section  of  log  of  Walnut,  in  which  were 
completely  embedded  several  large  stones.  The  log 
had  been  received  from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  office-bearers  for  1877-8  were 
elected  :— President — Thomas  Alexander  Goldie  Bal- 
four, M.D.,F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.P.E.  Vice-Presidents 
— Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Isaac 
Anderson-Henry,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  ;  W.  B.  Boyd,  of 
Ormiston.  Councillors — William  Craig,  M.D.,  C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.S. E.  ;  Malcolm  Dunn,  F.R.  Cal. 
Hort.  Soc,  ;  George  H.  Potts,  of  P'ettes  Mount  ; 
Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  Sc.D.,  M.B.,  CM.;  John 
Methven,  F.R.  Cal.  Hort.  Soc,  ;  James  T,  Wilson, 
of  Restalrig  House;  Alexander  Buchan,  A.M., 
F.R.S.E.  ;  William  Goriie,  of  Rait  Lodge;  Charles 
S.  France,  F.R.  Cal.  Hort.  Soc.  ;  Hugh  Cleghorn, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  I  lonorary  Secretary — Professor 
Balfour,  M.D.,  P'.R.SS.L.  and  E.  Honorary  Cura- 
tor— The  Professor  of  Botany.  Foreign  Secretary — 
Professor  Dickson,  M.D,,  F. K.S. E.  Treasurer — 
Patrick  Neill  Frascr,  F.IC  Cal.  Hort.  Soc.  As- 
sistant Secretary — John  Sadler,  F,R,P,S. 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  21st  inst, 
at  Fordel,  Fifeshire,  of  Mr.  Robert  Foulis,  in  his 
Soth  year.  Mr.  Foulis,  whose  portrait  and  auto- 
biography were  given  in  our  issue  for  April  15,  1876, 
was  for  a  little  over  half  a  century  gardener  and 
forester  at  Fordel,  a  position  which  his  predecessor 
had  held  for  no  less  than  sixty-three  years.  He  was 
long  and  honourably  known  as  a  very  successful 
horticulturist,  a  keen  arboriculturist  and  geologist,  a 
popular  lecturer,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
men.  In  February,  1S76,  he  was  awarded  the  Neill 
Prize  by  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society — an  honour  well  deserved,  and  which  he 
highly  appreciated.  So  recently  as  October  last  Mr, 
Foulis  received  the  congratulations  of  his  many  friends 
on  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  service  at 
Fordel,  at  a  complimentary  dinner  given  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  was  also  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  to  commemorate  so 
rare  an  event. 
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For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec.  a6,  1877, 
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Dec.  20. — A  dull,  cloudy  day.     Slight  rain  in  morning.    Cool. 
-*     21. — A  very  dull  damp  day.     Slight  rain  at  intervals. 

—  22. — Overcast,  dull,  and  mild  throughout. 

—  23.— A  fine  bright  day.     Cool.     Partially  cloudy. 

—  24. — Overcast,  dull,  with  occasional  slight  showers  till 

2  P.M.     Fine  and  bright  after.     Cold  at  night. 

—  25. —A  very  fine  day.       Cold.      A  little   snow  fell  at 

2  A.M. 

—  26. — A  very  fine  bright  day.     Cold.     Snow  fell  about 

6.^0  A.M. 


London  :  Barometer. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  22,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
the  reatling  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
decreased  from  30.41  inches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  30.30  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th, 
increased  to  30.43  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
1 7th,  decreased  to  30.35  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  increased  to  30. 70  inches  by  9  A.  M.  on  the 
20th,  decreased  to  30.49  inches  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  2i5t,  increased  to  30.55  inches  by  the  night  of  the 
same  day,  and  decreased  to  30.02  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  reading  for  the  week  at 
sea  level  was  30.45  inches,  being  0.34  inch  above 
that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  0.44  inch  above  the 
average. 

Temperature. — The  highest  temperatures  of  the 
air  observed  by  day  varied  from  49!°  on  the 
22d  to  39j°  on  the  19th  ;  the  mean  value  for  the 
week  was  45!".  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  varied  from  28}°  on  the  19th  to 
43°  on  thei7th  ;  the  mean  value  for  me  week  was  37°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
8j°,  the  greatest  range  in  the  day  being  I2j°  on  the 
iSth,  and  the  least  41°  on  the  17th. 

The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
departures  from  their  respective  averages  were  as 
follows  :—i6th,  44°.8,  +4°.  i;  17th,  45°.3,  x4°.S; 
iSth,  39",  —  i°.2  ;  19th,  33°.4,  —  6'.6  ;  20th,  40°.8, 
—  i°.i;  2ist,  42°. 3,  +3°;  22d,  45°.3,  x6^5.  The 
mean  temperature  ol  the  air  for  the  week  was  4l°.6, 


being  i''.5  above  the  average  of  sixty  years'  obser- 
vations. 

The  highest  readings  of  a  thermometer  with  black- 
ened bulb  in  vacuo,  placed  in  sun's  rays,  were  59° 
on  the  iSlh,  56°  on  the  i6th,  and  55;°  on  the  17th  ; 
on  the  20th  the  highest  reading  was  45°.  The  lowest 
readings  of  a  thermometer  on  grass  with  its  bulb 
exposed  to  the  sky  were  26°  on  the  19th,  29"  on  the 
i8th,  and  33°  on  the  21st  ;  on  the  17th  the  lowest 
reading  was  395°. 

Wind. — The  direction  of  the  wind  was  prin- 
cipally from  the  W. ,  and  its  strength  gentle.  The 
weather  during  the  week  was  dull  and  miserable.  Fog 
prevailed  on  the  iSth  and  19th. 

/"i?"!.— Slight  rain  fell  on  three  days  during  the 
week  ;  the  amount  measured  was  0.05  inch  only, 

England  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  observed  by  day  were  52^  at  Liver- 
pool, and  52°  at  Truro,  Leeds,  and  Sunderland  ;  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  air  at  Wolverhampton  was 
48}",  and  at  Portsmouth  was  48I  ;  the  mean  value 
from  all  stations  was  50,1°.  The  lowest  temperatures 
of  the  air  observed  by  night  were  274°  at  Norwich, 
28J°  at  Blackheath,  and  29°  at  Bristol  and  Cambridge ; 
the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  at  Sunderland  was 
38°,  and  at  Liverpool  was  34j° ;  the  mean  value  from 
all  stations  was  3 1  i°.  The  range  of  temperature  in 
the  week  was  the  greatest  at  Norwich,  22°,  and  the 
least  at  Sunderland,  14°.  The  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature from  all  stations  was  19°. 

The  mean  of  the  seven  high  day  temperatures  was 
the  highest  at  Truro,  5 1  j°,  and  at  Plymouth,  49°,  and 
the  lowest  at  Norwich,  44  J,  and  at  Hull,  45" ;  the  mean 
from  all  stations  was  47°.  The  mean  of  the  seven 
low  night  temperatures  was  the  lowest  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 34^°,  and  at  Nottingham,  34^°,  and  the 
highest  at  Sunderland,  41^ ;  (he  mean  from  all 
stations  was  38".  The  mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  the  least  at  Norwich  and 
Sunderland,  7°.  2  ;  and  the  greatest  at  Northampton, 
1 1^*,  the  mean  daily  range  from  all  stations  was  9^". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
42i°,  being  i|°  higher  than  the  value  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1876.  The  highest  was  46%  at 
Truro,  and  the  lowest  was  40°,  at  Wolverhampton. 

Rain  fell  on  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  at  most 
stations,  the  amounts  measured  varied  from  \  of  an 
inch  at  Plymouth  and  Truro,  to  0.05  inch  at  Black- 
heath  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  0.14 
inch. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  dull,  and  the 
sky  generally  overcast.  A  lunar  halo  was  seen  at 
Bradford  on  the  20th. 

Scotland  :  Temperature. — The  highest  tempe- 
ratures of  the  air  observed  by  day  varied  from  55*  at 
Perth  to  50j°  at  Greenock  ;  the  mean  value  from  all 
stations  was  52^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air 
observed  by  night  varied  from  32"  at  Aberdeen  to  40° 
at  Glasgow  ;  the  mean  value  from  all  stations  was  37!°. 
The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  Irom 
all  stations  was  15°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  week  was 
44  J,  being  6  J  °  higher  than  the  value  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  in  1S76.  The  highest  was  464°  at  Glasgow, 
and  the  lowest  414°,  at  Aberdeen. 

Rain. — The  amounts  of  rain  measured  varied  from 
1. 17  inch  at  Greenock  to  0.04  inch  at  Leith  and 
Perth.  At  Dundee  no  rain  fell.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  0.35  inch. 

Dublin. — The  highest  temperature  was  52°,  the 
lowest  was  26.^°,  the  range  was  254°,  the  mean  was 
i'lX',  and  the  fall  of  rain  o.  18  inch. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Variorum. 

The  Registration  of  Letters.  ■-  On  and 
from  January  I,  187S,  the  following  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  system  of  registering  letters  : — 
I.  The  registration  fee  will  be  reduced  from  41/. 
to  2d.  2.  For  the  convenience  of  persons  living 
in  country  places,  where  no  post-office  is  near, 
letters  will  be  registered  by  rural  post  messengers, 
who  will  receive  letters  for  registration  on  their  out- 
ward and  on  their  inward  walks,  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  do  so,  3.  In  the  event  of  a  regis- 
tered letter  containing  an  enclosure  of  intrinsic  value, 
or  its  contents,  being  lost  while  passing  through  the 
post,  the  department  will,  under  certain  regulations, 
make  good  the  value  of  the  contents  up  to  £2.  These 
regulations  will  be  published  shortly  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal  conditions  : — {a)  That 
the  sender  of  the  Idler  duly  observed  all  the  condi- 
tions of  registration  required.  (I>)  That  the  letter  was 
securely  enclosed  in  a  reasonably  strong  envelope  ; 
and,  if  it  contained  money,  that  it  was  enclosed  in  one 
of  the  special  registered  letler  envelopes  which  will 
be  sold  by  the  Post-oflice  for  the  purpose.  (<)  That 
application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Post- 
oftice  immediately  the  loss  was  discovered,     (When 
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the  complaint  is  that  the  contents  of  a  letter  have 
been  abstracted,  the  envelope  must  accompany  the 
application  ;  otherwise  the  question  vfill  not  be  enter- 
tained.) {d)  That  the  Postmaster-General,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final,  is  satisfied  that  the  loss 
occurred  while  the  letter  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
British  Post-office,  and  was  not  caused  by  any  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  sender.  4.  Registered  letter  enve- 
lopes, bearing  a  2d.  stamp  for  the  payment  of  the 
registration  fee,  will  be  sold  at  all  post-offices  and  by 
rural  messengers.  To  begin  with,  envelopes  of  the 
following  dimensions  will  be  supplied  : — 5J  inches  by 
3I  inches,  and  6  inches  by  3|  inches  ;  these  will  be 
sold  for  z\d.  each,  or  2s.  '2.\d.  for  a  packet  of  twelve 
— the  registration  fee  being  included  in  the  prices. 
Three  larger  sizes  will  be  sold  hereafter,  and  due 
notice  will  be  given  of  their  dimensions  and  prices. 

5.  The  postage  must  be  prepaid  by  affixing 
the  necessary  stamps  ;  the  impressed  stamp,  which  the 
envelope  bears,  represents  the  registration  fee  only. 

6.  A  letter  intended  to  be  registered  must  not  be 
dropped  into  a  letter  box,  but  must  be  given  to  an 
agent  of  the  Post-office  to  be  registered.  7.  Inland 
letters  containing  coin,  jewUery,  or  watches,  cannot 
be  sent  unregistered.  If  dropped  into  a  letter-box, 
they  will,  as  heretofore,  be  registered  by  the  Post- 
office,  and  charged  on  delivery  with  a  registration 
fee  olid.;  a  similar  fee  of  id.  will  be  charged  on 
letters  (without  regard  to  their  contents)  marked 
"  registered,"  but  posted  unregistered  instead  of  being 
given  to  a  Post-office  servant.  No  letter  containing 
coin,  jewellery,  or  watches,  can  be  sent,  even  if 
registered,  to  any  foreign  country.  8.  The  Post- 
master-General hopes  that  when  registration  is  made 
so  cheap  and  so  easy,  the  public  will  altogether 
abstain  from  sending  letters  containing  enclosures  of 
value  through  the  post  unregistered.  9.  Concurrently 
with  these  changes  the  scale  of  charges  for  inland 
money  orders  will  be  altered  by  raising  the  rate  now 
charged  for  orders  under  10s.  from  id.  to  zd.,  and 
the  rate  for  orders  of  ioj.  and  under  ;^i  from  2.d. 
to  z<i-  Consequently,  on  and  after  January  I  next, 
the  scale  of  charges  for  inland  money  orders  will  be 
as  follows  : — 


For  sums  under  \os. 
„  of  105.  and  under  £tZ 

„        „        £'  ..  & 

„               „              ^S  ;  ifi 

£^  ..  ^7 

£9  1.  A'O 
,,            ,,          £^0 


2rf. 

4d. 
id. 
6d. 

^d 

8rf. 

\od. 
lid. 


French  Horticultural  Industry.  —  The 
Central  Society  of  Horticulture  in  France  has  just 
published  some  official  statistics  calculated  to  show 
the  importance  of  this  industry  in  France.  According 
to  the  Customs  Administration  Tables,  the  average 
annual  export  of  fruit  from  1827  to  1836  was  but 
93,000  kilogrammes  of  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and 
2,300,000  kilogrammes  of  other  fresh  fruits.  In  1874 
the  exports  had  reached  the  following  figures  :— 


Oranges  nnd  Lemons 
Fresh  fruits  for  the  table 
Dry  and  pressed  fruits  . . 

Candied  and  preserved  fruits 
Almonds,  Walnuts,  and  small  Nuts 


Kilos. 

3,307,612 
43.3494=4 
14,156,046 

3,402,390 
15.265,653 

78,479,227 


— equal  to  about  7700  tons.  This  is  inclusive  of 
Chestnuts,  which  in  the  same  year  furnished 
6,398,486  kilos.,  and  of  Potatos,  the  exports  of 
which  from  France  amounted  to  175.779.23°  kilos. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  the 
quantity  of  fresh  and  dried  fruit  and  vegetables  con- 
sumed in  the  interior  of  France,  but  the  commerce  of 
Paris  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity.  In  1872 
there  was  sold  wholesale  in  the  central  public 
markets  of  Paris  :  — 

Choice  fruits 802,548 

Ordinary  fruits 3>234,307 

Choice  vegetables         678,084 

Ordinary  vegetables 1,831,695 

In  the  quarries  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  79,000  square 
metres  of  surface  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Mush- 
rooms, producing  1,800,000  francs  of  produce 
(,^72,000);  and  finally,  the  sales  made  yearly  in  the 
four  flower  markets  of  Paris  reach  ;^8o,ooo.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  in  1872  returned 
25,804  persons  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
occupied  as  farmers,  market  gardeners,  horticul- 
turists, florists,  and  Mushroom  growers,  who  ob- 
tained annually  by  their  labour  about  ;^i, 100,000. 
M.  Husson,  a  well-informed  authority,  esti- 
mates that  Paris  receives  from  the  South 
yearly  20,000,000  kilos,  of  early  products,  from  the 
environs  259,000,000  kilos,  of  various  vegetables, 
exclusive  of  17,000,000  kilos,  of  dried  vegetables 
which  enter  into  consumption.  There  is  also  a  grand 
production  of  Roses  in  France,  in  which  shich  she  Is 
distinguished  above  other  countries :  also  many 
flowers  and  plants  for  which  her  climate  is  well 
suited,  and  also  the  raising  of  young  fruit  trees. 


Answers    to    Correspondents. 

Adiantum  :  H.  H.  The  specimens  sent  are  A.  e.x" 
cisum  multifidum,  which  comes  variably  crested  ;  they 
are  not  at  all  like  A.  amabile. 

Agave  vivipaea  :  The  Agave  figured  as  vivipara  at 
tab.  150  is  not  the  plant  described  in  the  text  under 
the  name  of  vivipara,  but  A.  sobolifera  of  Salm-Dyck, 
which  is  eften  grown  as  vivipara  in  English  gardens. 
J.  G.  B. 

Ants  ;  J.  B.  A.,  Mcntone.  Try  an  application  of 
petroleum  in  their  tracks. 

Books  :  Young  Gardener.  From  Mr.  E.  H.  May, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  price  ■2.S.—J.  W.  B.  Brown's 
Forester^  or  Grigor's  Arboriculture.  The  first  named 
for  choice. 

Chrysanthemum  :  H.  C.  Your  sport  from  Prince 
Albert  is  likely  to  prove  a  fine  variety.  At  present  it 
is  rather  thin,  but  that  may  arise  from  its  being  a  late 
flower.  It  is  a  very  pure  white,  and  will  be  useful  for 
decoration  if  it  always  blooms  late. 

Copings  for  Garden  Walls.  (Erratum,  p.  787,) 
In  fine  19  from  the  top,  for  "screw"  read  "scrim." 
It  is  a  thin  cloth  manufactured  in  Dundee,  principally 
for  protecting  the  blossom  of  fruit  trees,  and  very  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 

Insects  ;  W.  W.  R.  The  very  minute  circular  white 
spots  on  the  Ivy  leaf  sent  are  females  of  one  of  the 
Coccidse— Aspidiotus  hederje  of  Vallot.  Will  Mr. 
"R."  state  the  species  of  Ivy  and  the  locality  where 
grown  ?  /.  O.   W. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  P.  Bignonia  venusta  and,  we 
think,  Streptocarpus  Rexii. — G.  W.  3,  Stevia  eupa- 
toria,  or  some  near  ally. —  W.  T.  T.  1,  Davallia 
novas  zealandias  =  Acrophorus  hispidus  ;  2,  Lastrea 
quinquangulare  ;  3,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  ; 
4,  Eriobotrya  japonica. — y.  B.  A.,  Mentone.  The 
shrub  is  Deeringia  Amherstiie  variegata.  The  other 
we  do  not  recognise  at  present. 

Stacking  Strawberries,  &c.  The  title  of  Mr.  Hind's 
letter,  at  page  788,  should  have  been  "  Stacking 
Strawberries,  and  Starting  them  in  Bottom-heat," 
instead  of  as  there  printed. 


Catalogues  Received.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  (High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C),  Illustrated  Vade-Mecum 
and  General  Catalogue  for  r878.— Louis  van  Houtte 
(Ghent,  Belgium),  Catalogue  of  Gesneraceous 
Plants,  &c.  —  B.  S.  Williams  (Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nursery,  Upper  HoUoway),  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  for  1878.  —  Toole  &  Co.  (22, 
D'Olier  Street,  Dublin),  Select  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1878. 


Communications  Received.— A.  S.  W.— 'W.  T.  T.— C.  Y.  M. 
—J.  S.  C— B.  F.— J.  D  -E.  C— G.  H.— W.  B.— E.  K.  W. 
— W.  M.— E.  S.— G.  P.— Scotia.— J.  W.  S.— J.  McC— 
James  Backhouse  &  Son. — W.  R. — B.  P. — Nurseryman. — 
Disappointed  (clearly  the  cause  was  an  over-dose). — E.  B. — 
A.  S.  W.— 'SV.  S.-Hugo  Voit.— J.  T.  B.— W.  T.  T.  D.— 
J.  Linden.       ^ 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  December  27. 
During  the    last  few  days   there  has  been  notliing 
doing,  the  open  market  having  been  virtually  closed. 
James  Webber^  Wholesale  Apple  Market, 


s.  d.  s.d. 
Oranges,  per  loo  ..  2  6-12  o 
Pears,  per  do2.  ..  2  0-10  o 
Piue-apples,  per  lb. ..  16-60 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  per  J^-sieve  16-60 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..16-60 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  4  0-12  o 
Nuts,  Cobs,  per  lb...  04-06 

VhgetableSi 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,    English 

Globe,  doz.  ..  20-40 

Asparagus,       Sprue, 

per  bundle..         ..  1  6~  ^ 
Beans,    French,    per 

packet        ..         ..10-.. 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  10-20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

bush.  ..         .^60-.. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  10-20 
Carrots,  per  bunch..  04-06 

—  new,  Fr.,  bunch  16-.. 
Cauliflowers, perdoz.  16-40 
Celery,  per  bundle . .    16-20 
Chilis,  per  100  ..  30-  .. 
Cucumbers,  each     . .  i  o-  i  6 
Endive,  per  doz.      . .  10-20 

—  Batavian,  p.  doz.  16-.. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..06-.. 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . .  02-04 
Potatos  :  —  Essex  Regents,  90s.  to  iios.  ;  Kent  Regents,  loos. 

to  140s.  ;    Kent  Kidneys,  140s.  to  i6os. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bun.  40-.. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  02-04 
Lettuces,  per  score..  20-.. 
Mint,  green,  bunch  06-.. 
Mushrooms,  per  pott.  10-3 
Onions,  per  bushel..    36-.. 

—  young,  per  bun.  06-.. 
Parsley,  per  bunch. .  04-  . . 
Peas  (green),  per  qt. 10  o-  .. 
Potatos  (new),  pun.  i  o-  .. 
Radishes,  per  bunch.  01-03 

—  Spanish,  doz.   ..  10-.. 

—  New  Jersey,  doz.  s  i>-  .. 
Rhubarb,  per  bun. ..  10-.. 
Salsafy,  per  bundle  10-.. 
Seakale,  per  punnet  20-.. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  06-.. 
Spinach,  per  bushel  26-.. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  10-60 
Turnips,  per  bundle  04-06 


J.  d.  s.  d. 

Abutilon,  12  blooms  06-16 
Arum  Lily,  per  doz.  9  0-18  o 
Azalea,  iz  sprays  ..10-30 
Bouvardias.per  bun.  10-40 
Camellia  blms.,  doz.  9  0-24  o 
Carnations,  12  blooms  16-40 
Christmas  Roses,  12 

blooms  . .  ..09-26 
Chrysanth  ,  12  blms.  20-60 
Epiphyllum,  12  blms.  10-30 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  ..  8  0-12  o 
E  uphorbia  jacquinia;- 

folia,  12  sprays  ..  z  6-  6  o 
Gardenia,  per  doz.  .,  9  o-i3  o 
Heliotropes,  12  spr.  06-10 
Hyacinths,  Rom,  doz.  20-40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Jasmine,  per  bunch  10-20 
Lily  of  Val.,  12  spr.  4  0-12  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  6  o-lg  o 
Narcissus,      various, 

per  doz.  . .  ..20-40 
Pelargoniums,  12  spr.  10-30 
—  zonal,  12  sprays  06-16 
Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0-12  o 
Primula,  double,  per 

bunch  ..  ..10-20 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  2  0-12  o 
Stephanotis,  12  spr.  9  0-18  o 
Tropasolum,  12  bun.  10-40 
Tuberoses,  12  blms.  20-40 
Tulips,  per  doz,  . ,  20-30 
Violets,  12  bunches  10-30 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s,  d.  s,  d. 


Azalea,  per  dozen  ..30  0-60  o 
Begonias,  per  doz.  ..  6  0-12  o 
Bouvardias,  do.  ..12  0-24  o 
Camellia,  van,  doz. 30  0-60  o 
Chrysanth.,  per  doz.  9  0-12  o 
Clematis  ..  ..12  0-24  o 
Coleus,  per  dozen  . .  60-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.. ,12  0-24  o 
Cyperus,do. ..  ..  6  0-12  o 
DraCEcna  terminalis  30  0-60  o 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  18  0-24  o 
Erica  Hyemalis,  doz,  12  0-42  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  6  0-18  o 
Euonymus,  var.,  doz.  6  0-24  o 
Ferns,invar.,p.  doz.  4  o-iS  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  2  6-15  o 
*»*  The  demand  for  flowers  being  much  increased  for  Christ- 
mas decorations,  &c.,  the  above  prices  must  only  be  taken 
as  a  guide,  and  must  not  be  fully  relied  on. 


s,  d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  vari- 
ous, each  . .  . .  2  0-10  6 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen,.  6  0-12  o 
Hyacinths,  per  doz..io-o-iS  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60-90 
Myrtles,  do. . .  ..  6  0-12  o 
Narcissus,  per  doz. .  15  0-24  o 
Palms  in  variety,each  5  6-21  o 
Pelargon.,  scarlet,  p. 

dozen         ..  . .  6  0-12  o 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.iz  0-24  o 
Solanums  . .  . .  g  0-24  o 
Scilla,  per  dozen  ..  6  0-12  o 
Tulips,  per  dozen  ..10  0-18  o 
Valottapurpur.,  doz,  9  0-18  o 


SEEDS. 

London  :  Dec.  26.— Our  markets  are  now  quite  of  a 
holiday  character,  the  business  doing  being  almost  nil. 
Probably  the  new  year  will  be  two  or  three  weeks  old 
before  any  active  demand  arises  for  agricultural  seeds. 
The  supply  of  French  Clover  continues  fully  sufficient 
for  present  requirements  ;  but  the  opinion  is  said  to  now 
obtain  with  some  Paris  houses  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  pohtical  misgivings,  and  the  commercial 
timidity  and  desire  to  realise  resulting  therefrom,  the 
French  have  lately  been  over-shipping  red  seed  to  this 
country,  and  that  their  own  wants  during  the  approach- 
ing sowing  season  have  accordingly  been  largely  over- 
looked. This  statement  must,  of  course,  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  specimens  of  Canadian  Clover 
which  have  just  been  received  here  prove  disappointing, 
and  exhibit  a  great  falhng-off  in  quality  from  those  of 
last  year  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  are  finer  samples  to 
follow,  Ontario  this  season  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  Southern  France.  Although  there  appears  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  American  yield  is  this  year  very 
large,  it  is  worth  noting,  that  on  account  of  the  low 
prices,  unfavourable  threshing  weather,  and  heavy  home 
consumption,  the  receipts  at  the  Western  dep6ts  have 
been  less  this  autumn  than  last.  For  example,  the 
arrivals  down  to  the  end  of  last  month  in  the  important 
city  of  Toledo,  State  of  Ohio,  were  6000  bags  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1876.  Canary,  Linseed, 
and  all  other  articles,  offer,  in  the  absence  of  transac- 
tions, no  subject  for  remark.  John  Shaw  &»  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C, 


CORN. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  business  was  quite  of  a 
holiday  character.  There  were  a  few  millers  in  at- 
tendance, and  these  operated  with  extreme  caution  in 
Wheat.  The  political  agitation  seems  not  to  affect  in 
the  least  the  course  of  the  trade,  but  the  advanced  period 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  gradual  hardening  of  the 
rates  for  foreign  produce.  On  Monday  higher  prices 
were  asked  and  invariably  given  for  parcels  of  Wheat  to 
arrive.  Barley  was  well  held,  especially  malting,  but 
there  was  only  a  small  demand.  Malt  remained  sta- 
tionary. Oats  were  quite  as  dear,  without  being  much 
sought  after  ;  and  a  steady  market  prevailed  for  Maize. 
Beans  and  Peas  were  offered  on  former  terms.  Flour 
was  dull  and  not  very  well  supported  as  to  prices.  The 
market  was  not  open  on  Wednesday,  it  being  a  statute 
holiday.— Average  prices  of  corn  for  the  week  ending 
December  22  -.—Wheat,  51J.  4^.  ;  Barley,  435.  %d. ;  Oats, 
23J.  iitf.  For  the  corresponding  week  last  year  :— 
Wheat,  505.  M.  \  Barley,  38J.  -jd. ;  Oats,  25^.  7.d, 


CATTLE. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday  the  number 
of  beasts  was  rather  larger  than  expected  for  a  holiday 
market.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  buyers  for  the 
day,  and  the  weather  being  favourable  trade  rather 
improved.  Best  qualities  were  readily  disposed  of  at  an 
advance  on  last  Thursday's  quotations.  The  number  of 
sheep  was  very  small,  but  this  article  is  not  in  much 
request  at  this  season.  .Trade  was  fair,  and  choice 
descriptions  made  a  good  price.  Quotations  :— Beasts, 
+;.  bd,  to  SJ.  2(/.,  and5J.  6rf.  to  6j.;  calves,  5^.  to  6s.  4d.; 
sheep,  ss.  6d.  to  5J.  lod.,  and  6s.  ^d.  to  js.  ;  pigs, 
31.  6d.  to  4-r.  ^d.  —  On  Thursday  trade  ruled  quiet,  but 
rather  steadier,  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  Beasts  were 
a  shade  dearer  than  on  Monday,  and  sheep  reahsed  full 
prices.    Calves  were  quiet. 


HAY. 

At  the  Whitechapel  market  on  Thursday  there  was  a 
short  supply  on  offer.  Trade  was  quiet,  and  prices  as 
follows:— Prime  Clover,  100s.  to  138.1.  ;  inferior,  85^.  to 
955.  ;  prime  meadow  hay,  90.1.  to  io2i-.  6d.  ;  inferior, 
70J-.  to  85J.  ;  and  straw,  441.  to  s6s,  per  load. 


POTATOS. 

At  the  Borough  and  Spitalfields  markets  sound 
Potatos  command  a  steady  sale,  but  the  trade  is  irre- 
gular for  inferior  kinds  :~Kent  Regents,  1501.  to  185^. ; 
Essex  ditto,  140J.  to  175J.  ;  rocks,  Essex,  looj.  to  120J.  ; 
flukes,  170.^.  to  tZos.  ;  Victorias,  140J.  to  i8oj.  per  ton. 
— The  imports  into  London  last  week  consisted  of 
39,606  bushels  from  Charlotte  Town,  22,320  bags  Ham- 
burg, 3072  Bremen,  1256  sacks  1240  bags  and  46  tons 
Dunkirk,  2568  bags  Antwerp,  1627  Stettin,  614  Boulogne, 
444  barrels  New  York,  427  bags  90  tons  Rouen,  474 
bags  Rotterdam,  526  Ghent,  200  Harlingen,  and  160 
tons  Briissels, 
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TO    THE    SEED    TRADE. 

OUR    WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE 

is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.     A  copy  has 
been  posted  to  all  our  Customers,  if  not  received  an  early 
intimation  will  oblige. 
MINIER,  NASH  and  NASH,  60,  Strand^  London,  W.C. 

ROSE     BUDS. 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  succession  of  Roses  from  the 
open  ground,  from  June  to  November  (without  forcing), 
should  plant 

QUEEN  of  BEDDERS  (Noble). 

^^^Gardefu:rs'  Chronicle,  May  5.  Abeautifu  bouquet 
was  cut  from  open  ground  Nov.  20,  1876.  Price  is 
within  reach  of  everybody. 


CHARLES      NOBLE,      BAGSHOT 

TO        THE        TRADE. 
LIMERICK    SEED  and   NURSERY    COMPANY, 

8,      GEORGE      STREET.      LIMERICK. 
Establis/ied  u/nvards  0/ Half  a  Century. 

EDWARD       BAKER 

Respectfully  intimates  that  he  has  Purchased  the  interest  in 
the  old  established  Business,  so  successfully  carried  on  by 
Alderman  Abraham,  J. P.,  at  the  above  address,  and  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  TRADE  LISTS  and  Special  Offers  of 
AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

NOW     READY, 


Price  IS.  ;  post-free,    is   yi.  :   or  Gratis  to  Purchasers. 


IT    CONTAINS 
TWO  BEAUTIFULLY  AND  FAITHFULLY 

COLOURED    PLATES, 

BESIDES 

Several  Hundred  Illustrations    of  New  and 
Choice  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 

In  it  will  also  be  found  many 

Concise  and  Practical  Instructions 

that  will  ensure  Successful  Cultivation  ; 

in  fact,  it  is 

The  handiest  and  fnost  comprehensive  Guide 

FOR 

AMATEURS  and  GARDENERS 


yet  published. 


^ 


^a^€W>Jl 


THE    QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON,   W.C. 

SPECIAL     NOTICE. 


DENDROBIUM      SUBERBIENS 
(Reich,  fils). 

B.    S.   WILLIAMS 

having  at  present  several  fine  plants  of  this  new  and 
magnificent  Dendrobe  in  flower,  received  some  time 
ago  from  his  Collector  (which,  according  to  Professor 
Reichenbach,  is  now  (lowering  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe),  will  be  glad  to  be  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
any  one  who  may  be  interested  in  this  class  of  plants. 

VICTORIA   and    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 
UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


H 


SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB. 
—Roots  for  forcing,  exceptionally  fine,  very  low  prices. 
For  special  quotations  apply  to 

H.  THORNTON,  12.  Maxwell  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Cucumber.  RolliSBon'a  Telegraplx. 
J.  HARDY  begs  to  offer  to  the  Trade, 

•  SEED  of  his  SELECTED  STOCK 

of  the  above,   by   the    100  Seeds  or  the  Ounce. 

Cash  or  reference.     Price  on  application  to 

H.  J.  HARDY, 

Stour  Valley   Seed    Grounds,    Burec.    Suffolk. 

Fruit- bearing  Trees. 

FINE  STANDARD  and  PYRAMIDAL 
PEARS.— A  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  Sold 
cheap,  the  land  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Inspection 
invited.     No  reasonable  offer  refused.     All  recently  removed. 

JOHN   STANUISH   and   CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot, 
Berks.  

WBALL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•     mentioned   PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
well  established  : — 
AURICULAS,  finest  mixed  Alpine,  in  54-pots,  ^s.  per  dozen, 

30J.  per  100,  very  strong. 
ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTA.  6s.  per  100. 
CLOVES,  The    Bride  and   The   Ghost,  pure    white,  sweetly 

scented,  in  60-pots,  very  strong,  22s.  6d.  per  100. 
DAISY,  The  Bride,  the  finest  of  all  whites,  7s.  6d.  per  100. 
„     Rob  Roy,  6s.  per  100. 
„     Giant,  variegated.  6s.  per  too. 
„    AUCUB.EFOLIA,  fine,  7j.  6</.  perioo. 
PANSY,  Blue  King.  8s.  per  100. 
,,     Cliveden  Blue,  8s.  per  100. 
,,     Cliveden  Purple,  Ss.  per  100. 
„     Cliveden  Yellow,  6s.  per  100, 
,,     Dean's  White,  6s.  per  100. 
PINKS,  in  twelve  named  varieties,  in  60-pots,  25s.  per  100. 
PRIMROSES,  double  Yellow,  20s.  per  100. 

.,     single  Lilac,  12s.  per  100. 
ROCKETS,  double  Purple,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  18s.  per  100. 

,,     double  White,  as.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100. 
SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  ss.  6d.  per  100. 
STOCKS.  Scarlet  Queen,  2s.  per  too. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA,  4s.  per  dozen.  28s.  per  loo. 

All  the  above  cheaper  by  the  1000.     Orders  amounting  to  20s. 
boxes  and  packing  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Bedford  Road,  Northampton. 

FINE       STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  &c.,  for  Immediate  Effect. 
ASH,  Mountain,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  los.  lo  12s.  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Green.  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  18s.  lo  24s.  per  dozen. 
BIRCH.  Silver  Weeping,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8s.  to  24s.  p.  doz. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  los.  to  las.  per  dozen. 

,,     Scarlet,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  Giant  Canadian,  15  to  20  leet,  fine,  25s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 

,,     English  grafted,  lo  to  12  feet,  fine,  i8s.  to  24s,  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet,  los.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  10  to  12  feet,  fine.  i8s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  Silver.  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  i8s.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 

„     Black  Italian,  12  to  15  feet,  fine,  gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Lombardy,  10  to  12  feet,  fine,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post- 
free  on  application. 

W.    BALL    AND     CO.,    The     Nurseries,    Bedford     Road, 
Northampton. 

FECIAL       OFFER. 


s 


ABIES  DOUGLASII,  5  to  6  feet,  zs.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
ARBOR-VIT^  GIGANTEA,  6  teet,  ss.  each. 

,,     LOBBII,  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  18s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,     WARE  ANA,  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  5.  6,  and  7  feet,  3s.  6d.  to  5J.  each. 

,.     DEODARA,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  35.  6d.,  51.,  and  7s.  6d.  each. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  9  to  11  feet,  9s.  per  dozen. 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  5  to  6  feet,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 
CUPRESSUS   LAWSONIANA,  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  24J.,    30J., 
and  36s.  per  dozen. 
M     •>     7  to  9  feet,  42s,  to  48s.  per  dozen. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  2.   3,  and   2%   feet,   gs.,   12s.,   and  18s. 

per  dozen. 
LIMES,  8  to  10  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 

PICEA  NOBILIS.  2%,  3,  3%,  and  4  feet,   3s.    6d.,  5s.,   to 
7s.  6d.  each. 
„     NORDMANNIANA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  to 

7s.  6d,  each. 
„     PINSAPO,  2%,  3,    3K.  and   4  feet,    21.  6d.,   3s.  6d.,   to 

5s.  each. 
,,     .,     extra  specimens,  4J^  to  5%  feet,  7s.  6d.  each. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  5  feet,  6s.  to  gs.  per  dozen. 
YEW,  English,  2 J^,  3,  3^,  4,  and  4}-^  feet,  6s.,  91.,   12J.,  and 
i8s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Irish,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  2s.,  3s.,  and  4s.  each. 
„     ELEGANTISSIMA  (Golden),  3,   4,  and  5  feet.  3s.  6^., 

5s.  and  7s.  6d.  each- 
.,     ,,     extra  specimens,  los.  6d.  each. 
The  above  have  all  been  recently  transplanted  and  carefully 
prepared  for  removal.     Small  crates  packed  to  travel  safely  any 
distance. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 

TH    E          NURSERIES, 
Wandsworth  Common,  Garratt  Lane,  and  Tooting. 
The  Nurseries  comprise  70  Acres  of  a  remarkably  useful  and 
well  grown  stock  of  HARDY  SHRUBS.  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS.  &c., 
especially  adapted  for  planting  near  London.     A  personal  inspec- 
tion earnestly  solicited.     Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
R.  AND  G.  NEAL,  Chief  Office,  Wandsworth  Common. 
The  Nurseries  are  situated  one  mile  fi-om  Clapham  Junction, 
on  the  highroad  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wandsworth  Common  Station,  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Co.-ist  Railway.  

Queen  of  Lilies,  Llllum  auratum. 

As  this  year's  shipments  have  now  arrived  from  Japan, 

WILLIAM  GORDON  begs  to  call  atten- 
tionto  the  following  reduced  prices  :— sizes  :  No.  i,  6d.  ; 
No.  2,  gJ.;  No.  3,  is.;  and  splendid  bulbs,  is.  6d.  each.  Sampling 
orders  are  supplied  only  in  the  followmg  quantities,  and  are  care- 
fully packed  in  tin  boxes  to  contain  only  the  following  number  of 
bulbs,  the  prices  quoted  including  carriage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 2  bulbs,  6d.  extra ;  4  bulbs,  is.  6d.  ;  8  bulbs, 
2S.  •  TV  bulbs,  2S.  6rf., added  to  the  foregoing  prices.  (Juantities 
of  18  bulbs  and  over  package  and  carriage  free,  less  10  per  cent, 
discount.  LILY  LIST  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GORDON,   LiUr,   Ilulb,  and  Plant  Importer, 
JO,  Cullum  Street,  London,  E,C. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  at  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 


AVE  N  U  E     TR  E  E  S. 

PLANE    TREES.— Several  thousands   of  the 

true   Platanus   occJdentalis,   from   lo  to  20  feet  high, 
straight  stemmed,  stout,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

LIMES,  10  to  20  feet  high. 

POPLAR,  canadensis  nova,  13  to  20  feet  high. 

These  Trees  have  been  grown  expressly  /or  Street 

and  Avenue  Planting. 

They  are  to  be  seen  growing  at  Knap  Hill,  and  are,  without 

question,  the  finest  stock  of  their  kinds  to  be  found  in  any 

Nursery  in  Europe. 

ANTHONY     "WATEREB, 

KNAP     HILL,      WOKING,      SURREY. 


WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

(Successors  to  the  late  A.  Paul  &  Son, 

Established  1806,) 

j^'ROSE    GROWERS, 

TREE,  PLANT,  BULB,  AND 
SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM   CROSS, 

HERTS, 

Adjoining  the  "Waltham"  Station, 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited. 
Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  post. 

NOW    READY, 


B.  S.  W.  begs  to  announce  Sthat  his  new 
Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  con- 
taining upwards  of  Seventy  pages  of  Choice 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  with  full  directions 
for  Sowing,  &c. ;  also  his  Illustrated  General 
Plant  Catalogue  may  be  had  gratis  and  post- 
free  on  application. 

*,*  All  Seeds  amounting  to  los.  will  be 
delivered  free  of  carriage  to  any  Railway  Station 
in  England';  and  all  orders  of  ips.  to  any  Rail- 
way Station  in  Scotland  or  Wales,  and  any  Steam 
Port  in  Ireland.      

FLOWEK  SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST, 

except  heavy  kinds. 

CRANSTON'S      NURSERIES. 

Established  1785. 

SPECIA  LI  TIE  S: 

ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS. 


CRANSTON   &  CO., 

KING'S   ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 

Cataloi^ues  free. 
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FOR  SALE,  600   COB-NUT  TREES,  some 
three  and  some  two  years  in  Nursery. 
Mr.  W.  C.  SELBY,  Town  House,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

VANDER  SWAELMEN'S  healthy  young 

•  PALMS  "  for  the  million,"  in  store  and  thumb  pots  :— 
Areca  lutescens,  monostachya  and  rubra  ;  Cocos  Weddelliana; 
Chamairops  Fortunei  and  humilis  :  Latania  borbonica,  Corypha 
australis,  Phccnix  dactylifera.  canariensis,  pumila,  tenuis 
reclinata.  spinosa.  and  senegalensis  ;  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Pandanus  utilis,  &c.  At  very  liberal  prices  {on  application). 
Lily  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Ju8t  Imported  from  America, 

In  splendid  condition,  well  furnished  with  flowering  crowns, 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE, 
ACAULE,  ARIETINUM,  PARVIFLORUM. 
PUBESCENS,  CANDIDOM  (rare),  and  OCCIDENTALE 
(new):  also  DARLINGTONIA  CALIFORNICA,  SARRA- 
CENIA  VARIOLARIS  and  PURPUREA,  at  very  low  rates. 
Prices  on  application. 

J.  VANDER  SWAELMEN,  Lily  Nursery,  Ghent. 

To  tlie  Trade. 

QUINCEY'S  Wholesale  POTATO  LIST  is 
now  ready,  and  contains  nearly  forty  of  the  most  useful 
sorts  of  English  and  American  Potatos  in  cultivation,  the 
greater  part  being  of  his  own  growing,  true  to  name,  and  quality 
unsurpassed.      Free  by  post  on  receipt  of  trade  card. 

CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Potato  Grower  and  Merchant, 
Peterborough.  ^ 

To  tlie  Trade. 

MESSRS.  LEVAVASSEUR  AND  SON, 
Nurserymen,  Ussy.  Calvados.  France,  have  an 
immense  stock  of  Seedling  FOREST  TREES,  Hardy,  Coni- 
ferous, and  other  SHRUBS,  for  transplanting  and  transplanted  ; 
several  millions  of  i-year  THORN.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E,C. 

KENTISH  FRUIT  TREES.— One  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
tall  Standard  CHERRIES.  Standard.  Pyramid,  and  Espalier 
APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS,  from  70J.  per  100  ;  GOOSE 
BERRIES,  CURRANTS.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  of  300  varieties,  including  all  the  heavy  and 
sure  croppers  suitable  for  Market  Growers. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.     Established  iSio. 

TREES. — Fine  Ornamental  Evergreen  and 
other  Trees,  suitable  for  Groups,  Avenues,  or  Planting- 
out  unsightly  objects,  at  low  prices.  Must  be  sold,  ground 
wanted  for  building, 

LAURELS.  4  to  5  feet,  strong,  151.  per  100. 
For  LIST  and  Price  apply  to 

T.  L,  MAYOS,  Highfield  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

Wentwortli  Nurseries,  Hexham. 
LACK    ITALIAN     POPLARS 

For  Sale. 
ij^  to  2j.^  feet,  X  year  old. 

2  to  3  feet,  I  year  transplanted. 

3  to  4  feet,  2  years  transplanted. 

4  to  6  feet,  twice  transplanted. 
6  to  7  feet,  twice  transplanted. 

LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES,  2  years  transplanted. 

Prices  on  application. 

RALPH     ROB  SON. 


pOCOA-NUT       FIBRE       REFUSE, 

V^  Reduced  price:  —  In  4  bushel  bags,  at  i^.  id.  (not 
less  than  5  bags),  or  truck  load  for  30s.  (truck  load  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London).  A  remittance  to  accompany  all  orders. 
J.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  Greyhound  Yard,  and  134,  High 
Street,  Eattersea,  S.W. 

Fibrous  Feat  for  Orchids,  £cc. 

BROWN     FIBROUS     PEAT,  best 
quality  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  &c..  £fi  ds,  per  truck. 
BLACK    FIBROUS    PEAT,  tor  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths.  American  Plant  Beds,  17s.  per  ton. 

Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  S.  E.  R.,  or  Farnborough, 
S.  W.  R..  bv  the  truck-load.     Sample  sack,  5s.  dd.  each. 
Fresh  SPHAGNUM.  los.  6rf.  per  sack. 

WALKER  AND  CO.,  Farnhorouch  Station,  Hants. 

EAT     SOIL,      PEAT     SOI  L.— 

Brown  Fibrous,  good  quality,  for  Orchids,  Pot  Plants, 
Ferns,  &c. ,  Ld  6s.  per  truck.  Black,  good  quality,  for  American 
Plants,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  lyjr.  per  ton,  or 
6-ton  truck  for  ^£4  loi.  Delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater,  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  or  Farnborough,  South-Western  Railway, 
by  the  truckload.     Cash  with  order. 

HOLDER  AND  SON.  Crown  Nurseries,  Reading. 

BeautifiU  Blo-wers  and  Luscious  Fruit. 

WILLS'  ELIXIR.— This  Manure  produces 
the  most  marvellous  and  endunng  effects  on  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  grown  under  glass,  such  as  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches, 
Strawberries,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  all  kinds  of  Flowering 
and  Foliage  Plants.  It  is  equally  elTective  when  applied  to 
Fruits  and  Flowers  growing  in  the  open  air.  It  is  very  light, 
I  cwt.  being  equal  to  6  cwt.  of  any  other  manure  ;  it  is  also  free 
from  all  objectionable  smells. 

"  yudg-iuo-  by  the  results  seen  i?t  ilie  ^owth  of  Vines 

and  Strawberries  in  pots  at  Heckfield,  tJie  Buffalo-Horn 
Manure  must  possess  most  valuable  manurial  properties. 
The  Strawberry  Plants  being  limited  in  root-space,  perJiaps 
offer  tJte  jnost  jorcible  illustration  0/  its  vahte,  as  these  in 
small  24 's  are  most  exceptionally  robust,  t/ie  crowns  large,  and 
the  foliage  of  a  deep  green  hue.  A  moderate  portion  of  the 
Manure  mixed  with  the  soil  proves  to  be  a  sijigularly  valuable 
constituent." — VideGARDENERS' Chronicle,  December  8,1877. 

*'  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 

"  Chlswick,  August  14,  1S77. 

"Dear  Sir, — No  manure  that  we  have  ever  used  here  has 

produced  results  so  decided — so  apparent  and  satisfactory.     I 

therefore  consider  the  Elixir  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  manures, 

and  intend  to  use  it  largely. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  veiy  truly. 

"  Mr.  J.  Wills.  *'  A.  F.  BARRON." 

Numerous  other  testimonials  maybe  had  on  application. 
Sold  in  Bags  at  is.  6d.,  2s.    6d.,  55.,  and  los.  6d.  each  ;  or  by 
the  cwt.,  £2  .[s. 

JOHN  WILLS,    Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow    Crescent, 
South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 


AMIES' 
CHEMICAL      MANURE 

PRODUCED     THE    FINEST    POTATOS 
OF     THE     YEAR. 


Mr.  P.  McKinlay  gained  the  following  Prizes  for  Potatos  grown 
with  this  Manure  : — 

INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION, 

THE      PREMIER     PRIZE. 

BIRMINGHAM    SHOW, 

EIGHT     FIRST     PRIZES. 


prepared  in  a   fine,   dry,  INODOROi;S  POWDER. 

Price,  £12  per  Ton ;     15s.  per  Cwt.  ;     and  In 
Canisters.  Is.,  23.  and  4s.  each. 

Trial  Orders  of  the  Manure  are  invited,  to  be  used 
in  coiJtpaHson  luith  other  Manures. 


Write  for  Further  Particulars  to 

AMIES"  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.  (LIMITED), 

79.  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ODAMS'      MANURES, 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Manufactured  by  the  NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS' 

CHEMICAL   MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited),  consisting 

of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  150,000  acres  of  Land. 

C/f«iV;«««— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Keswick  Old  Hall,  Norwich. 

Managing  Director— 1^,1^.%  ODAMS. 

Suh-MaJiagcr  a7id  Secrctary~C  T.  MACADAM. 

Chief    Office — 109,    Fenchurch    Street,    London,   E.G. 

Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  E.veter. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

Or  may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 


MedicatedIobaccoRipek. 

the  improvede^onlycenuinemake. 
__  The  most  epfective  &  safest  Fumigator. 
Ready  CUT  UP -Self-consuminq?      Also  the 

Improved  Fumigating  Pan. 

Priced  Circulars  &:Allparticuiars  PosiTree 

\  evvton"  NugsEniEs  Chester. 


£25  Prize  for  the  Best  Selection  of  Garden  Produce. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATEdIaTALOCUE,  1878 

Will  be  ready  first  uieck  in  January,  Gratis  and  Post-free  to  intending  Purchasers. 


C  R.  Freeman, 

ECONOMIC       SEEDSMAN,      NORWICH. 

OUR    lOs    6d.    COLLECTION    of    SEEDS 
For  the  whole  year's  supply  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  is  very  liberal. 


December  29,  1877.] 


THE      GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 
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GISHURST  COMPOUND.— 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading;  Gardeners  since  1850. 
against  Red  Spider,  Mildew.  Thrips.  Greenfly,  and  other  Blight, 
in  solutions  of  from  i  to  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.  Has  outlived  mauy  preparations  intended  to  supersede  it. 
Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in  Boxes,  is.,  gjr.,  and  tos.  6d. 
Wholesale  by  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

BEST      AND       CHEAPEST 

INSECTICIDES. 

Duty  Fne,   itiij^r  permission  of  Ihc  Hoiji'urable 
Bojrii  of  Customs, 


THE    "LONDON"    TOBACCO    POWDER. 

"HORTICULTURAL"  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

TOBACCO    PAPER,    CLOTH   and    COKD. 

\Vholesale  Agents  for 

TEBBS'   UNIVERSAL    FUMIGATOR, 
AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 
All  Insecticides  and  Manures  kept  in  stock. 


Particulars    on    application, 

CORRY  &  SOPER, 

Bonded  Tobacco  Stores,   Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
and  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packi.ig  (price  on 
application  for  Archangel)— Petersburg,  6or.  to  \oqs.  per  100  ; 
superior  close-wove,  40^.,  50.S.,  and  553-.  per  100  ;  Packing  Mats 
at  20J  ,  30J..  and  35s.  per  100;  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
Mats  at  equally  low  rates,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN   and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

USSIA      MATS,     for     Covering     Garden 

Frames. —  ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Price  List,  which  gives  the 
size  of  every  class  of  Mat,  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, 
London.  E  C. 

Roaher's  Garden  Bdglns  Tiles. 


mm. 


^HE  ABOVE  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials     of    great     durability.        The 

plainer   sorts   are    specially    jiiin..,....!. •jrrjnL 

*  suited  for  KITCHEN 
GARDENS,  as  they 
harbour  no  Slugs  or  Insects, 
take  up  little  room,  and. 
once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense, 
as  do  "grown"  Edgings,  consequently  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
very  durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  ROSHER  AND  CO,,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground 
Street.  Elackfriars,  S.E.  ;  King's  Road,  Chefsea,  S.W.  ; 
Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"' 
PLANT  COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also 
for  FOXLEY'S  PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL 
BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  Post.     ThcSTrade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES, 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies.  &c., 
from  3.r.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets,  of  Plain  or 
more  elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE   GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies, 

Larders,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.    Grooved  and  other  Stable 

Paving  of  great  durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipesand  Tiles 

of  all  kinds.  Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cement,  S:c. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO..  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 

See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND, 

fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired.     Prices  by  Post  per  Ton 
or  Truck-load,  on  \vnarf  in  London,  or  delivered  direct  from 
Pits  tn  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
KENT  PEATS  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any 
quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.— Addresses  see!above. 

N.B. — Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Horticultural  Pottery,  Bristol. 

WMAULE  AND  SONS 
•  are  now  manufacturing,  for 
Spring  Delivery,  a  cheap  and  useful  size 
POT,  for  Beddmg  and  other  Plants. 

LONG  and  SHORT  TOMS,  2f.  ^d. 
and  2f.  id,  per  100. 
gS"  The  Trade  supplied.      Illustrations  and  Genera!  Prices 
Kot  free  on  application. 

BELGIAN  GLASS  for  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of 

BETHAM   &    SON, 

5.  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
B.  &  Son  have  always  a  large  Stock  in  London  of  20-iii.  by 
I3<in.,  20-in.  by  14-in.,  20-in,  by  i6-in.,  in  i6-oz,  and  ai-oz. 

Price  183. 

Petroleum  Greenhouse  Stove, 

Complete     with    Evaporating    Pan.   will    burn, 
without  attention,  for  Twenty-four  Hours. 

No  Smoke,  no  Smell,  no  Injury  to  the  most 
delicate  Plants. 

P  rt  sent  price  0/ Oil,   is.  A,d.  per  Gallon. 
DeANB  &  Co.  provide  and  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus (or  all  Horticultural  purposes. 

Factory,  1,  Jacob  Sreet,  Dockhead. 

Illustrated    Horticultural  Catalogues   Post-free. 

DEANE  ANU  CO.  (46,  King  Wm.  st.),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


HORTICULTURAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 
—A  large  variety  of  sizes.  i5-oz.,  iM.  dd.  \  ai-oz., 
its.  6d.  per  lOQ  feet.  Large  sizes,  in  Cases,  for  Cutting  up— 
iS-oz.  4ths,  36J.  ;  3ds,  46J.  per  300  feet ;— 21-oz.  4ths,  36J.  : 
3ds.,  46J.  per  200  feet. —ALFRED  SVER,  Glass,  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oil  and  Colour  Merchant,  8.  Penlonville  Road,  Londoo,  N. 

SUver  Medal.  1874. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE    BOILER.— 
First-class  Certificate,  1867  ;   Highly  Commended.  1873  ; 
and  First-class  Certificate,  1875. 


"  This  Boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat 
from  the  {iic."—Gnriit-ners'  Afa(;azinc.  p.  254. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Best  Boiler,  that  will  bum  any  kind  ot 

fuel,  is  the  Terminal  ^7iAxi\^"— J  ounial  of  Horticulture,^.  327. 

"  For  moderate  cost  and  real  efficiency  the  Terminal  Saddle 

is  one  of  the  very  best  " — The  Garden,  p.  93. 

Prospectus  post  free. 

T.  JONES,  Temple  Street.  Manchester. 

PATENT  PORTABLE  SMOKELESS 
STOVES  and  PATENT  FUEL, 

For  Heating  Conservatories.  Greenhouses,  Halls,  Shops,  and 
Places  without  Chimneys.  The  Stoves  burn  with  one  supply  of 
Fuel  12  to  24  hours,  requiring  no  attention  or  re-fiUing. 

NASH'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH  and 
BRONCHITIS  KETTLES,  with  Medical  Testimonials. 

Fretwork  and  Carving  Tools,  Saw  Frames,  Saws,  Patterns, 
and  Prepared  Wood,  &c. 

S.  NASH,  Tool  Warehouse,  119,  Newgate  Street,  E.G.,  and 
253,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.     Prospectus  free. 


"ONES 


PATENT    "DOUBLE    L" 
SADDLE  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle 
Boiler,  with  the  following  improvements— viz.,  the  water-space 
at  back  and  over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  "PATENT  DOUBLE  L  SADDLE 
BOILER"  will  do  about  twice  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is  also  considerably  reduced, 
and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  these  Boilers 
are  simple  In  construction,  and  being  made  of  wrought  iron  are 
not  liable  to  crack.     They  are  made  of  the  following  sizes  : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 

Price, 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

i.  s.    d. 

20  in. 

iS   „ 

300 

700 

20   „ 

iS   „ 

24  „ 

400 

800 

20   „ 

18    ., 

30  „ 

500 

900 

24   „ 

24  „ 

24  „ 

700 

iz     0     0 

24   ,. 

=4  „ 

3"  „ 

850 

14      0      0 

24   „ 

24   ., 

^%  " 

1,000 

t6    0    0 

34    „ 

24  „ 

48  „ 

1,400 

20    0    0 

28   „ 

28   „ 

60  ,. 

1,800 

25    0    0 

Larger  sizes  if  required. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Nurseries,  BaVtam  Hill,S,W.f 
May  29,  1873. 
"  Having  given  your  Patent '  Double  L  '  Boilers  a  fair  trial 
at  my  Nurseries,  I  beg  to  sjy  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
I  consider  them  the  best  in  use,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
economical  of  all  boilers  ;  they  will  burn  the  refuse  of  other 
tubulai  boilers  I  have  in  work.  ' 


PRICE  LISTS  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  CONNEC- 
TIONS, with  Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES 
for  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  «rected  complete,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

J.JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  London.  S.E. 
When  ordering  Boilers  please  refer  to  the  above  advertisement. 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM    PLOUGHING   MACHINERY, 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES,   TRAMWAY  LOCOMOTIVES, 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS. 

For  Prices,  Description,  and  Reports  of  Worlting,  apply 

to  the  Manufacturers, 

AVELING    &    POBTEK, 

ROCHESTER,  KENT:  72,  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON, 
E.C.  :  and  q,  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE,  PARIS. 
AvRLiNG  &  Porter's  ENGINES  have  gained  the  highest 
Prizes  at  every  important  International  Exhibition.  The  two 
Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit  were  awarded  them  at  Vienna 
for  their  STEAM  ROLLERS  and  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES; 
and  at  the  la^t  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  their  AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES  gained 
the  First  Prize  after  exhaustive  trials,  when  one  of  their  lo-horse 
power  Engines,  fitted  with  single  slide  and  ordinary  link- 
motion.  Indicated  35-horsc  power,  with  a  consumption  of  Mr^; 
and  one-fi/th  pounds  0/ coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM    GREENHOUSE    BOILER, 

After  Ion"  experience,  has  proved  the  m.^st  SIMPLE. 
ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  and  LASTING  BOILER 
extant  ;  recently  improved. 


Copy  of  a  TeatimonlaL 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery.  King's  Road, 
"  Messrs.  Silvester,  Chelsea.  S.W.— Aug.  8,  1877. 

"Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  our  opinion 
of  your  Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  by/ar  tlte  best  Boilers  we  have  ever  used. 
Our  establishment  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  have  tested  most 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  Boilers  which  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time.  We  originally  commenced  with  one  Tren- 
tham Boiler,  and  we  have  now  thirteen  of  various  sizes  at  work. 
"  For  certainly  of  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  freedom  from 
breakdown,  we  have  never  had  a  Boiler  at  all  equal  to  the 
Stevens*  Riveted  Trentham  Boilers  supplied  by  you,  and  we 
have  never  felt  so  little  anxiety  in  connection  with  our  hot- 
houses during  the  cold  winter  months  as  we  do  now. 

"  We  are    not  in    the  habit  of  giving  testimonials,  but  we 

think  this  may  fairly  be  an  exception  to  our  rule,  as  the  matter 

is  one  of  such  importance   to  the    Gardening   Public  generally, 

and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion. 

"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS." 
For  Illustrations,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers , 
F.  &  J.  SILVESTER, 
HOT-WATER    ENGINEERS,    &c ,    &c,, 
Castle  Hill  Works,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
AS"  Our  Boilers  are  the  only  ones  made  with  the  sanction 
and    under  the  inspection  of   the    Inventor,  Mr.     Stevens— all 
others  being  base  imitations. 

WAGSTAFF'S 

Patent    Saddle   and 
Cylindrical 

BOILERS, 

Efficient  and  Economical. 

Awarded  6  Silver  Medals. 

Messrs.  E.  G,  Henderson  &  Sons'  Spacious  Nurseries, 
Pine-apple  Place.  Maida  Vale,  are  most  satisfactorily  Heated 
with  two  of  these  Boilers. 

Plans  and  Estimates  of  Work  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
gratis,  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Price  Lists,  Prospectus,  and 
Testimonials  free  on  application. 

THOS.  WOLSTENCROFT  and  CO.,  46.  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.C. 

J.  G.  WAGSTAFF.  Albert  Ironworks,  Dukinfield. 

GEORGE'S  PATENT  CALORIGEN, 

FOR 

Warmi7tg  and  Ventilating  Small 
Conservatories. 

The  only  Gas  Stove 
in  which  the  product  of 
combustion  Is  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Conser- 
vatory. 
Made  In  Wrought  Iron, 

Made  in  Copper,  x.5. 
Height,  28  inches  ;  dia- 
meter, 14  inches. 
It  will  be  found  very 
valuable  in  the  Nursery  or 
Sick  Room,  Damp  Build- 
ings, Conservatories, 
Offices,  &c.  Exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1871 
(Department  of  Scientific 
Inventions). 

Illustnited  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  EARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapslde,  E.C. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed 

(not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

AXTON     PATENT    SOLID 

CAST  STEEL  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
TOOLS.  Made  from  one  solid  piece  of  cast 
steel,  and  carefully  tempered. 

In  Sets  as  above,  well  finished,  for  Gar- 
deners, 17^.  per  set. 

In  Sets  as  above,  Polished  and  Japanned, 
for  Amateurs,  ao,r.  per  set. 

Manufactured  by  SPEAR  AND  JACKSON. 
I^x.\\VL  Works,  Sheffield,  and  Sold  by  nl 
Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen. 

N   EXTRAORDINARY  BOILER.— 

During  the  Great  Boiler  Contest  at  Birmingham,  in 
1872,  all  Boikrs  were  severely  tested  to  prove  their  respective 
merita.  One  test  was,  "  How  long  can  each  Bulkr  go  witliout 
Night  Attention?"  However,  one  Boiler  proved  this  to  a  sur- 
prifiing  degree,  as  after  being  shut  up  for  twelve  hours  (from 
9  r.M.  to  9  A.M.),  it  still  retained  Its  heat  in  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipes,  and  yet  had  more  than  i  bushel  of  fire  drawn  from  its 
furnac«  in  the  morning— equal,  In  point  of  fact,  to  seventeen 
hours  of  coniniuous  firing.  What  a  boon  to  Gardeners  !  This 
was  THE  CHAMPION.  Deards'  P.itcnt  Close-Coil  Boiler,  for 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  which  send  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  DEARDS,  Boiler  Works,  Harlow, 
who  now  have  their  Boilers  at  work  In  every  county  of  Encland 
except   three.     Amateurs  will  also  find  THE    WONDER,  a 
smaller  kind  of  Boiler,  equally  as  satisfactory,  and  certainly 
"  the  best  thing  "  out.    Awarded  five  First  Prize  Silver  Medals. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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GARDENERS,   AND    OTHERS,   "WANTING    PLACES. 

a6  words  i^.  6(f.,  and  td.  for  every  additional  line 
(ahout  g  words)  or  part  of  a  line, 

THESE    ADVERTISEMENTS    MUST    BE    PREPAID. 


EiRTHS,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  sj.  each  insertion. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the  Office 
by  Thursday  noon. 

All  Subscriptions  Payable  in  Advance. 

The  United  Kingdom  :  12  Months,  £,1  3^.  lod. ;  6  Months, 
izs.  ud.  :  3  Months,  65. 

Foreign  :  26^.,  including  Postage  for  12  Months. 

P.  0.0.  to  be  made  payable  at  the  King  Street  Post-office,  W.C, 
to  W.  Richards. 


Publishing  Office  and  Office  for  Advertisements, 

41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

THOMAS'S 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS. 

NEW    and    IMPROVED    SYSTEM. 


The  following  prices  give  the  total  cost  of  each  line  of  wire,  in- 
cluding holdfasts,  straining  bolt,  intermediate  guiding  eyes, 
10  feet  apart,  and  best  quality  galvanised  wire. 
Length  of  Wall : — 20  yds.    40  yds.    60  yds.  80  yds.  100  yds 
s._   d,      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d.      s.    d. 
No.  14  Gauge  Wire  10      17      21      27      31 
No.  13      ,,         ,,       13      I  10      25      30      3    7 
Illustrated   Lists,    with  full  particulars    of  the    above,   and 
Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles, 
free  on  application. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Orders 
amountmg  to  zo;.  and  upwards. 

Special  qitotations  for  larger  quantities. 

J.    J.    THOMAS    &    CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS. 
28s   and    362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 


BAYLISS,  JONES  &BAYLISS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

CONTINUOUS    BAR  FENCING, 

Iron  Hurdles,  Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

Field  and  Entrance  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  &c., 

VICTORIA  "WORKS,   "WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Catalogues  free  on  applicattoii. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor 
Castle  and  Frogmore  Gardens,  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  the 
late  Professor  Lindley,  &c. 

MADE  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  tem- 
perature where  it  is  applied.     A  good  covering  for  pits  and 
Forcing  Frames. 
PROTECTION  from  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 
FROSTS. 
Improved  **  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  ts.  6d. 
per  yard. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  CANVAS. 

2  yards  wide 1^.  lod.  per  yard  run. 

3  yards  wide     . .         . .         • .     3^.  per  yard. 

4  yards  wide     . .         . .         . .     35.  lo^^.  per  yard. 

ELISHA   T.    ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  **  Frigi   Domo," 

Brockley  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  of  all  Florists 

and  Seedsmen. 

NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  3,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY. 


SHAVE'S     TIFFANY,     ELASTIC     NET- 
TING,   CANVAS,    &c.,    for    Shading,   Protecting,   and 
other  Horticultural  Purposes.    For  Samples  and  Prices  apply  to 
JOHN  SHAW  AND  CO.,  29.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


BECKETT    BROS., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers  of  the  Self-adjusting  Throttle  Valve, 

now  so  much  in  use  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

See  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,    Two  Stamps. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application, 

WoRTCs  :    ANCHOR  STREET,    CHELMSFORD. 

H.    LASCELLES,     Horticultural 

Builder,  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works, 
121,  Bunbill  Row  London  E  C 


w. 


Each. 
I.    d. 


35 
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Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and 
conservatories  of  aii  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  glazed 

good   16-oz.    sheet  glass,  painted  four  coats,    and 

packed  ready  for  use 
Portable  Box  with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  light 

6  feet  by  4  feet 

LIGHTS  ONLY. 
3  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .       36 

Ditto  glazed,  good  i6-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  4  coats    10    o 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  not  painted  nor  glazed      . .         . .         . .       60 

Ditto  glazed  and  painted  four  coats  . .  . .  ..166 

Metallic  Hotbouse  Builder  to  Her  Majesty. 

HENRY  HOPE 

(late  Clark  &  Hope,  formerly  Clark), 
HOTHOUSE      BUILDER     and     HOT -WATER 
APPARATUS  ENGINEER. 
55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham.     Established  a.d.  1818. 
BOOKS  of  DESIGNS,  55.  each. 
^S"  The  Extensive  Ranges  of  Metallic    Hothouses   in   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Osborne,  were  executed  in  this 
Establishment. 

JOHN  BOWMAN. 

GREENHOUSES— every  description,  I  Fmm  *in 
VINERIES— all  the  latest  improvements,  k„  i,™ 
GLASSHOUSES— perfect  ventilation,  )       iiuuu. 

HORTICULTURAL    BU  I  LD  ER  and  TI  M  BE  R 
MERCHANT, 
West  End  Steam  Joinery,  Newcastle. 

SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the 
MILLION. — Price  List  free.  Conservatories,  &c.,  built 
to  Architects'  Plans,  or  Designs  prepared  and  Estimates  given 
to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes  required.  Heating  apparatus 
fixed  complete.     Pamphlet,  with  Illustrations,  post-free,  -^d. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  2,  Gloucester  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 

GreenUonses. 

H  FREEMAN  and  SONS,  Horticul- 
•  TURAL  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers,  Cambridge  Heath  Bridge,  Hackney,  E. 
Good  substantial  made  GREENHOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  for 
fixing,  42  teet  long,  13  feet  wide,  ^50 ;  ai  feet  by  13  feet,  A28 ; 
i2j^  feet  by  10  feet,  ^15.     Estimates  given  in  wood  or  iron. 


WOOD  TRAINING  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BAMBOO  CANES,  RAFFIA  for  tymg,  VIRGIN  CORK, 
ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS,  PACKING  MATS,  Sic. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

LABELS. 

Secure  Tree  and  Plant  Labels. 

PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH  LABELS, 
TREE  or  PLANT  LABELS,  punched  parchment, 
4  inches  long,  35.  &d.  per  1000,  or  30s.  per  10,000  ;  if  eyeleted, 
a,s.  per  1000.  Vellum  cartridge,  4  inches  long,  3s.  per  1000  for 
10,000.  Sample  Labels  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Orders  delivered  free  in  London. 

FISHER,  CLARK  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 


Under  tlie  Patronage  of  the  Queen. 

SMITH'S       IMPERISHABLE 
STRATFORD  LABELS. 


The  above  Labels  are  made  of  a  White  Metal,  with  raised 

BLACK-FACED    LETTERS. 

The  GardeJiers'  Magazine  says  : — "  We  must  give  these  the 
palm  before  all  other  plants  labels,  as  the  very  first  in  merit." 
Samples  and  Price  Lists  free. 
J.  SMITH,  The  Royal  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices, 
Printed  Patterns,  and  Specimens,  sent  post-free  on 
application  ;  also  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for 
Conservatories.  Entrance  Halls.  &c. 

MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works.  Broseley. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BAMBOO     and     OTHER     CANES- 
in  England,  at 
R.  B.  HARKINS,  Timber  Yard,  Dutton  Street,  Liverpool. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HM.  POLLETT'S  COLLECTION 
•  of  over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  BLOCKS  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose.  Customers  can  have  the  use  of  any  of  them 
gratis. 

_  H.  M.  P.  Publishes  Small  SEED  CATALOGUES  in  two 
sizes,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small 
consumers.     Specimens  and  Prices  on  application, 

POLLETT'S  Horticultural  Steam  Printing  Works,  12  to  15, 
Bridgewater  Gardens,  Barbican.  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS  :— 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated 

BELL'S  LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE   FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved 

specially  for  this  Journal). 
NATURAL  HISTORY  (Original  Articles). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.      DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.      THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENGE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  &c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d,  ;  Stamped,  sd. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL;— 


London 


Birmingham 
Liverpool  . 
Bristol 

Edinburgh  . 
Glasgow  . . . 


,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  3,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.    Gordon   &    Gotch,    St.    Bride 

Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
James  and  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insturance 

Buildings. 
Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
W.  Porteous  &  Co. ,  IS,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  GfBces 
for  the  tise  of  Advertisers. 

REVUE  de  I'HORTICULTURE  BELGE 
et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  ; — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andr£,  C.  Baltet,  T.  Euchetet.  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Cr^pin, 
Comte  de  Gomer,  De  Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C. 
Jongkindt  Coninck,  C.  Koch,  J.  Kickx,  L.  Linden,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Naudin,  B.  Ohver,  H.  Ortgies,  E.  Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas, 
A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  Van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  J. 
Van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Westmael,  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month, 
in  Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
IDS.,  payable  in  advance. 

Pubhshing  Office  :  143,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  M.  E.  PYNAERT, 

the  Chief  Post-office,  Ghent. 


December  29,  1877.] 
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THE       FLORIST     and      POMOLOGIST, 
Price  IS.  monthly. 
Two  Coloured  Plates,  imperial  octavo. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  :— 
PEACH  A  EEC  (Coloured  Plate). 
Home-growTi  Oranges  for  Dessert.     By  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
Sadleria  cyatheoldes  (Illustrated). 
Culture  of  Wall    Fruits,  Chapter  XIT.     Peach  aod  Nectarine 

(concluded).     By  Mr,  J,  Cox. 
Pinks,  their  Treatment.     By  Mr.  J.  Ball. 
New  Broccoli.      By  Mr.  E.  Bennett. 
Houses  z'.  Cold  Frames  (Illustrated). 
Our  Seasons.      By  Mr.  W.  Miiter. 
APRICOT  ANGOUMOIS  HATIF  (Coloured  Plate). 
Planting  Vines  in  Summer.     By  Mr.  J.  Webster. 
Two    Months   of    Carnations    and    Picotees.     By  Mr.    E.    S. 

Dodwell. 
Phyllanthus  roseo-pictus  (Illustrated). 
Villa  Gardening — January.     By  Saburbanus. 
New  Books. 
Garden  Gossip  (Illustrated). 

W.  KENT  AND  CO.,  23,  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E,C. 


THE  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE,  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  suitable  for 
the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Conservatory,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker. 
Pres.  R.S.  Monthly,  with  six  Coloured  Plates,  35,  6d.  Annual 
subscription,  42^. 

THE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  New  Series, 
enlarged  to  royal  4to.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 
choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Conservatory. 
Monthly,  with  four  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  3J.  td.  Annual 
subscription,  42J. 

FLORAL  PLATES,  beautifully  co  loured  by 
hand,  fsd.  and  \s.  each.     Lists  of  over  700  varieties,  one 
stamp. 

BOTANICAL  PLATES,  or  Plant  Portraits, 
beautifully  coloured  by  hand,  dd,  each.     Lists  of  2000 
varieties,  one  stamp. 
L.  REEVE  AND  CO.,  5.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 
supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed,  " Midlartd  Counties 
Herald  O^CQ,  Birmingham."  The  Midlattd  Couniies  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms.  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— 
A  Portuguese  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  which 
circulates  in  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  and  in  the  Principal 
Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisemerits  of 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  Consump- 
tion in  the  countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  8rf.  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 

Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months  ;  20  per  cent.  Discount 
for  twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Garden  Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Eighteenth  Edition.  By  THO^tAS  Rivers.  -^s.  6d. 
post-free,  from  Messrs.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON.  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Herts:  and  Messrs.  EDMONDSON  BROS., 
10.  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sold  also  by  Messrs. 
LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

Belgian. 

BULLETIN  d'ARBORICULTURE  de 
FLORICULTURE,  et  de  CULTURE  MARAI- 
CHERE.  A  monthly  horticultural  work,  with  superb  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Published  since  1865  by  F. 
BuRVENiCH.  E.  Paynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  and  H.  J.  Van 
HuLLE.  Professors  at  the  Horticultural  School  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Ghent.  Post  paid  10s.  per  annum. 
H.  J.  VAN  HULLE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  2s.,  cloth, 
(postage  2d.). 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING ; 
or  How  to  make  One  Acre  of  Lard  produce  .1^620  a  Year 
by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables :  also,  How  to 
Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glasshouses  so  as  to  realise  .£176  per 
annum  clear  profit.  By  SAMUEL  WOOD,  author  of  "  Good 
Gardening." 

"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it.  The  amateur  and 
gentleman's  gardener,  and  the  market  grower  cannot  fail  to 
share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  Mr, 
Wood's  routine." — Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.G. 

HE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    of 
GARDEN   OPERATIONS.     By  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  numerous 
Alterations  and  Additions. 

Price  id.  ;  post  free,  sJ^i/. 

Post-office  Orders  are  to  be  m.-ide  payable  to  Wm.  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Published  at  the  Oflice  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

1^-  ADVERTISERS  are  rigueited  to  note  that 
although  we  do  not  object  to  receive  Letters  to  be  calUd 
for^  we  cannot  undertake  to  forward  them. 

WANTED,  an  energetic  Young  MAN,  to 
take  charge,  under  Foreman,  of  Bedding  and  Her- 
baceous Plants. — State  wages  required  and  experience,  to 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Nurseryman,  Bath. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  of  experience,  who 
understands  Grape  and  Fruit  Growing  for  Market, 
and  to  make  himself  useful  in  a  Nursery.  Those  only  who 
know  their  business,  not  who  think  they  know,  are  requested  to 
reply  to  this.— Bag  zo,  Post-office,  Braintrce. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  the  North 
of  Ireland— one  well  accustomed  to  Retail  Counter 
Trade,  with  a  knowledge  of  Book-keeping ;  would  be  expected 
to  make  himself  generally  useful— State  previous  experience 
and  salary  expected,  to  R.,  care  of  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

TX/'ANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  accustomed  to  a 

•  T  Counter  Trade.— Address  applicalion,  statinj;  salary, 
experience,  and  age,  BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12  Ktne  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Retail  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  with 
five  or  six  years*  experience,  for  the  Warehouse,  and  to 
assist  at  the  Counter.  Character  must  bear  strict  investigation. 
Applicants  must  state  experience,  saLary  expected,  with  refer- 
ence to  last  employer.— W.  TAIT  and  CO..  45,  Capel  Street, 
Dublin. 


WANTED,  a  thoroughly  competent 
INVOICE  CLERK.— Apply,  stating  where  last 
employed,  wages,  age.'&c,  to  CRANSTON  and  CO..  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

\\/"ANTED,  an  intelhgent,  respectable  young 

■  T  MAN,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  Retail 
Seed  Trade.— State  age,  reference,  wages,  &;c.,  to  CRANSTON 
AND  CO.,  Hereford. 

ANTED,  a  Youth,  as  ASSISTANT  and 

IMPROVER  in  the  Seed  Trade.  Must  write  a  good 
hand  and  produce  unexceptionable  references.  —  THOMAS 
WHALLEY,  12.  St.  George's  Crescent,  Liverpool. 


WANT    PLACES. 

Head  Gardeners. 

JOHN  LAING  AND  CO.  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  energetic 
and  practical  Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-raie  character. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  WANT  of  GARDENERS  and 
BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS  for  First-rate  Establishments 
or  Single-hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and  have  full 
particulars  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

"P       G.     HENDERSON 

-*~^*  AND  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  with  approved  testimonials 
for  ability  now  waiting  in  their  Nurseries 
for  re-engagement. 

E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  from  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men requiring  such. — Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  having  at  the  present 
•  time  several  very  excellent  GARDENERS  upon  his 
Register,  is  desirous  of  placing  them  in  Situations  where  great 
experience  and  trust  aretequired.  U.  S.  W.  would  at  the  same 
time  beg  to  intimate  that  when  a  Gardener  is  applitd  for  that 
the  filling  uf  tlm  aiiuaLiuit  stiouM  be  Icfi  wiili  him,  as  lliat  would 
prevent  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay. —Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London.  N. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Age    29,    single; 

fourteen  years' experience.  Five  years  in  last'  situation. 
Death  cause  of  leaving.     First-class  reference. — G.  BOLTON, 

Eurston,  Diss,  Norfolk, 

ARDENER,     (Head).— Age     27,    single; 

W.  Beale,  Gardener  to  the  late  Baron  Hambro,  can 
highly  recommend  his  Foreman  as  Head  Gardener  to  any  Lady 
or  Gentleman  requiring  a  really  good  Man. — For  particulars 
.-ipplyto  W.  BEALE,  The  Gardens,  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford, 
Dorset. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  a  thoroughly 
practical,  trustworthy  Man  is  required.— Age  40,  married, 
no  family ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  from  last  and 
previous  employers.— R.  H.,  50,  Waterford  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

To  Market  Growers  and  Others. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Aged  40,  married, 
no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  and  especially  Fruit-culture,  and  Growing  for  Covent 
Garden.  Would  be  invaluable  in  a  private  place  where  the 
surplus  is  disposed  of.  Four  years"  excellent  character.— J.  G., 
7,  Cambridge  Cottages,  Lower  Teddington. 

/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  33, 

VJ  married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous  em- 
ployers^—GARDEN^R^^f^^  Northfleet,  Kent. 

(^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age   28, 

V-^  married  ;  fourteen  years'  experience  in  all  branches. 
First-class  reference  from  present  and  previous  places.  -— 
J.  SCOTT,  Thurnby  Court,  Leicester. 

(7J.ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35, 

V^  widower,  no  family ;  thoroughly  understands  every 
branch  of  the  profession.  Highly  recommended.— Address  full 
particulars  to  ).  ARCHER,  12,  Turner  Road,  Lee,  Kent. 

(^ARDENER.— Wm.    Hinds,    Gardener    to 

V-^  Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  Otterspool,  near 
Liverpool,  can  with  every  confidence  recommend  a  Man  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
who  has  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  first-rate  estajj- 
lishment, 

GARDENER    (Under).  — Age    21.     Good 
ch.aractcr    from    last  place.— F.   D.,   Luplon  Gardens 
Brixham.  ' 

r^ARDENER     (UNDER),-Age    21  ;    seven 

V^  years  in  good  places,  experienced  in  the  v.arious  depart- 
ments. Can  be  well  recommended  from  last  and  previous  places. 
—J.  S.,  Somerlcyton,  Lowestoft. 


/^ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  large    Estab- 

^-^  lishment.  in  the  Houses. — Age  20.  Good  character.^ 
W.  SMITH,  Mr.  G.  Maunder,  Seaton  Corew,  West 
Hartlepool. 

/^ARDENER  (Under),  under  the  Foreman, 

V-^  in  the  Houses.  Twelve  months'  character.  Bothy  pre- 
ferred.- A.  P.,  Arthur's  Cottages,  Star  Row,  near  Horsham, 
oussex. 

/^ARDENER   (Under),  in  the   Houses.— 

V^  Understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Peaches.  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Three  years'  character.  —  T.  W 
DENNIS,  Dene  Street.  Dorkin);. 

^ARDENER  (Under),  or  IMPROVER.— 

,\^  ,  Age  2r  :  five  years'  experience.  Good  references.— 
WILLIAM  BOX,  Turville  Heath,  Henley-on-Thames,  0.\on. 

Q.ARDENER  and  BAILIFF.— The  Adver- 

V-^  tiser,  having  acted  in  the  above  capacity  over  eight 
years  to  Sir  A.  P.^lmer,  Bart.,  will  shortly  be  disengaged,  and 
oilers  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentlem.-in  requiring  a 
thorough  jpractical,  trustworthy  Man  :  a  good  Accountant.— 
Apply,  m  first  instance,  to  WILLIAM  STONE,  Wanlip,  near 
Leicester. 

"POREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 

J-  Establishment— Age  a6  ;  well  up  in  the  profession. 
i.leven  years  experience.  Good  character.- J.  S.,  Mr. 
Newberry,  Bletchingley  Common,  Surrey. 

FOREMAN,  under  a  Landscape  Gardener.— 
J-  Age  28,  single.— CHARLES  TROMMER,  Downie  & 
Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

TOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. 

Y  Age  21.  Good  character.— B.,  The  Gardens,  Worksop 
Manor,  Nottinghamshire. 

PROPAGATOR  (Under,  or  as  Assistant). 

-L  —Age  24  :  good  experience  and  character.— J.  J.,  Frant 
Bottom  Lodse,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

IMPROVER,    in    the    Houses    preferred.— 

-L  Age  20.  Good  references.— Apply,  stating  full  particulars, 
to  H.  GAUT,  Gardener,  The  Elms,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

T\/rANAGER,    or  GENERAL    FOREMAN 

-^'-*-  in  a  first-class  Business.— Age  37  :  twenty-oue  years' 
experience.  First-class  references.— X.,  i.  Nelson  Grove. 
Merton,  S.W. 

A  GENT  in  LONDON  (Agri-Horticultural). 

-^•*-  — The  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience 
among  the  leading  English  and  Continental  Houses  connected 
with  the  above,  and  who  has  during  the  past  seven  years  trans- 
acted the  London  Business  of  a  well-known  Provincial  firm  re- 
tiring .at  Christmas  next,  is  open  to  arrange  with  another  House 
of  good  standing  in  a  similar  capacity,  either  at  his  present 
office,  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  City,  or  elsewhere,  or 
would  accept  Resident  Country  Agency  of  House  or  Landed 
Property,  and  give  accurate  returns  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments pertaining  thereto.  Unexceptionable  references  given  and 
required.— CURATOR,  Gardeners   Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

CLERK,  or  SHOPMAN  and  CLERK.— 
Young  :  several  years'  experience  ;  thoroughly  under- 
stands both  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  ;  a  good  Correspondent 
and  Book-keeper.— B.  R.,  Mr.  Jones,  12,  Allen's  Buildings, 
Leonard  Street.  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

CLERK. — A  German  Gentleman,  age  25, 
nine  months  in  England,  is  seeking  a  situation  in  a 
Seedsman's  Office  ;  is  well  acquainted  with  this  trade  on  the 
Continent,  and  with  Book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry  ; 
understands  a  little  Shorthand  and  French.  Highest  testi- 
monials and  references  in  England.— Mr.  AUG.  REICH,  iig, 
London  Road,  Macclesfield. 


GRATEFUL-COM  FORT!  N  G. 


E    P    P    S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCO 


s 


A 


JAMES       EPPS&CO. 

HOMCEOPATHIC    CHKMISTS. 


"I7"INAHAN'S      LL      WHISKY. 

J  ,^  '^^^  cream  of  old  Irish  Whiskies.  Pure,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious, and  most  wholesome.  Universally  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  The  Whisky  is 
soft  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality."— 20.  Great  Titchficid  Street,  London,  W. 

J)INNEF0RD^S      FLUID      MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  ol  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  the  safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.. 
172.  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


rrOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 

T^-T-  — f^'''*'  persons  arc  so  favoured  by  circumstances  or  so 
fortified  by  Nature  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  unscathed  the  sore 
trials  of  an  inclement  season.  With  catarrhs,  coughs,  and 
influenzas  everywhere  abounding,  it  should  be  universally 
known  that  Holloway's  Ointment,  diligently  rubbed  upon  the 
chest,  checks  the  worst  assaults  of  these  maladies,  and  securely 
wards  off  more  grave  and  dangerous  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
Junes,  The  truth  of  this  assertion  must  remain  unquestioned 
in  the  face  of  thousands  of  unimpeachable  living  witnesses,  who 
have  personally  derived  the  utmost  possible  benefits  from  this 
treatment  when  their  present  sunTenngs  were  appalling,  and 
their  future  prospects  most  disheartening.  Uoth  remedies  act 
admirably  together. 
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Send  for  a  PRICE  LIST  of 

BLAKE'S  SELF-ACTING 
HYDEATJLIC  EAIS, 

For  Raising  Water  for  the  Supply  of 
Villages,  Irrigation,  EaUway  Stations,  Mansions, 

Fountains,  Farms. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power,  which  is  obtained  from  the 

Stream  of  Water  passing  through  the  Rams. 

NO  OILING  OR  PACKING  REQUIRED. 

Made  in  sizes  to  raise  from  300  to  100,000  Gallons  per  day. 

WILL  FOECE  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  X,600  FEET. 

t» 


This  Ram  will  raise  a  part  of  the  same 
water  that  works  it,  or  will  raise  pure  water 
from  a  well  whilst  it  is  worked  by  a  stream  of 
impure  water. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Fro7n  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothern  Estcourt,  Esicourt  Park, 
Ghncesierskire.  September  6,  1S75. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  your 
Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  has  worked  exceedingly  well  and 
continuously  since  it  was  erected,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.     It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  successful." 

(The  delivery  pipe  in  the  above  case  is  4203  feet  long,  with 
100  feet  rise.) 

From  Captain  Townshend,  WineJiam,  Fehrnary  lO,  1877. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  you  sent  me  in  November,  1875,  is  working  exceedingly 
well,  and  gives  no  trouble.  It  will  work  when  quite  immersed, 
as  it  has  been  several  limes  during  the  floods  this  winter, 
forcing  up  water  through  a  delivery  pipe  goo  yards  long  at  the 
rate  of  So.cxkj  gallons  per  day,  although  you  only  promised 
50,000." 

From  John  Barnes,  Esq.,  Contractor,  Chathum  and  Helll' 
field  Raihvay,  Contractor's  Office,  March,  1S77. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
Hydraulic  Rams  you  erected  for  me  on  this  contract  about  two 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  without 
nequiring  any  repairing.  With  a  fall  of  5  feet  sufficient  water 
has  been  raised  daily  by  each  Ram  to  supply  two  of  my  loco- 
motive engines:  they  have  fully  answered  my  expectations  and 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them." 

Deanwater,  IVilvislow,  Novzmhcr  20,  1873. 
•'  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Hydraulic  Ram  you  supplied  me  with  six  months  ago,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  as  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  sending  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  aboout  2000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  you  only  contracted  to 
deliver  in  that  time  500  gallons.  I  have,  therefore,  erery  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  your  work,  and  more  especially  as  I  had 
a  Ram  supplied  me  by  another  maker  which  could  not  send  up  a 
single  gallon  of  water  to  the  height  required,  and  a  second 
maker  informed  me  that  no  Ram  with  a  fall  of  3  feet  could  send 
up  water  to  the  distance  required,  namely,  120  feet.  But  yours 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  does  its  work  most  effectually. — I 
am,  yours  truly,  L.  Hanmer." 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  Alkincoates  Hall,  Colne, 
September  y:),  1871. 
"  Sir, — Your  self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  me  entire 
satisfaction  ;  it  has  been  at  work  about  fifteen  months,  and  has 
only  been  seen  once  during  the  last  six  months ;  it  is  forcing 
about  1400  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of 
194  feet." 

From  John  Pgnnington.  Esq.,  .fiwww^/  Hall,  near  Cohie, 
December  11. ,  i863. 
*'  Sir,— The  Self-acting  Hydraulic  Ram  yoU  supplied  me  with 
nine  months  ago  continues  in  excellent  condition.  It  receives 
water  from  a  spring  through  a  a-inch  pipe,  of  which  it  forces 
3600  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of  go  feet, 
exceeding  all  you  promised,  and  far  surpassing  the  water-wheel 
and  force  pumps  which  it  has  displaced.  Its  cost  is  small,  it 
occupies  but  little  space  (2  square  feet),  and  in  mechanical 
detail  is  simplicity  itself.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  cheap  and  ellicient  method  of  raising  water." 


JOHN 

ENGINEER, 


BLAKE, 
ACCRINGTON. 


OsBORN  &  Sons, 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

ANNUAL   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE 

OF 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  AGRICULTURAL  8EED8 

IS    NOW   READY. 

It    contains  a   Choice   Selection    of    the    above,    including    DESCRIPTIVE    LISTS    ol 
NOVELTIES  of  Sterling  Merit,  and  of  GLADIOLUS,  LILIUMS,  &c. 

POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 


FULHAM      NURSERIES,      LONDON,      S.W. 

T H [^THAMES  BANK  IRON  COIVIPAN Y, 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

{Surrey  Side,  Blackfriars  Bridge), 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade 
upwards  of  ;£20,ooo  worth  to  choose  from. 


Hot-water  Boilers, 
Pipes,  Connections,  and 
all  Castings  for  Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 


PUICE  lilST  on  appli- 
cation, or  Six  Stamps  for 
Deseriptivs  CATALOGUE 
(Seventh  Edition). 


GOLD     MEDAL"     BOILER. 


This  Boiler  is  used  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  his  extensive  Nurseries  at  Holloway,  who  will  certify 
as  to  its  extraordinary  capabilities  of  heating  power,  with  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


KEITH'S  PATENT  BOILERS,  requiring  no  brick- 
setting. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUED  or  CHAMBERED 
SADDLE  BOILER. 

CRUCIFORM  SADDLE  BOILER. 

NEW  PATENT  "  CLIMAX  "  BOILER  (1874).  See 
p.  666,  Gardener^  Chronicle. 

"GOLD  MEDAL"  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872). 


'WITLEY  COURT"  BOILER  (Silver  Medal,  1872). 
PATENT  "EXCELSIOR"  BOILER  (1871) 
"TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  BOILER,"  with  Water- 
way End  and  Smoke  Consumer. 
PATENT  PAXTON  INDEPENDENT  BOILER. 

"TUBULAR"  and  every  other  boiler  of  known 
Merit  of  Excellence. 


SPECIAL     NOTICE 


THE 


GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 

For  JANUARY  5,  1878,  will  contain  a 

BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  ALMANAC  (19  in.  by  13  in.), 

From  an  original  design  by  Worthington  G.  Smith. 


Applications  for  Advertisement  space  in  this  number  are  requested  to  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  possible. 


W.    RICHARDS,    41,    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    W.C. 


=  Editor  ; "  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office   41.  Wellinston  Street  Covent  ^f 'l?^„^&i5'ihe 
i.  Bradburv,  Agnbw,  &  Co. ,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  m  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  ruDUsnea  oy  w> 
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